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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE, 
Wepnespay, June 14, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. on the expiration of the 
recess, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 127) to reerect the statue of Abraham Lincoln upon its 
original site, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2664. An act for the relief of Jesse Goodin; 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline 
Thomas}; 

H. R. 6313. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
grant a right of way for a public highway to the county of 
Skagit, Wash. ; 

H. R. 7052. An act for the relief of G. C. Caldwell; 

H. R. 9859. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 11265. An act to authorize the maintenance of a bridge 
constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, 
in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 11407. An act to amend an act entitled “ An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 

H. R. 11646. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to designate depositaries of public moneys in foreign 
countries and in the Territories and insular possessions of the 
United States; 

S. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution to authorize the loan by the 
Secretary of War to the commander in chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans of cots for the use of the members of the 
United Confederate Veterans during the sessions of the national 
encampment of the United Confederate Veterans at Richmond, 
Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922; and 

H. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to reerect the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln upon its original site. 


REINTERMENT OF SOLDIER DEAD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Quartermaster General of the Army, trans- 
mitting a list of American soldier dead returned from over- 
seas to be reinterred in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
Thursday, June 15, 1922, which was ordered to lie on the 
table for the information of Senators. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the board of directors of the Social Hygiene So- 
ciety, the Social Hygiene Council, the executive board of the 
League of Women Voters, and the College Women’s Club, all 
of the District of Columbia, protesting against the selection 
of a site at Blue Plains for the location of an institution for 
the feeble-minded and suggesting that some other site having 
the advantage of being sufficiently isolated and extensive be 
chosen rather than Blue Plains, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creat- 
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ing a department of education, which were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. LENROOT presented the memorial of Mrs. M. B. Rotier, 
corresponding secretary Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of Milwaukee, Wis., remonstrating against the food, 
tableware, and women’s-wear schedules in the pending tariff 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED DUTY ON CASEIN, 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Recorp and have referred 
to the Committee on Finance a communication from the Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Association protesting against the tariff duty 
fixed on casein, and also a communication from the Robert Gair 
Co. protesting against the same duty and indicating the effect 
that duty will have on the paper trade. The American Paper 
& Pulp Association assert that the duty in the pending bill 
means a direct increase in cost of about $1,000,000 a year to 
the consumers of coated paper. 

There being no objection, the communications were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


AMERICAN Paper PULP ASSOCIATION, 
New York, June 7, 19%. 


Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR WALSH: The proposed tariff of 4 cents per pound, 
H. R. 7456, Schedule 1, paragraph 17a, on casein means a direct in- 
crease in cost of about $1,000,000 a year to the American consumers 
of coated paper, if, in fact, the coated paper industry can continue to 
exist if its main source of supply of this indispensable material is so 
oe as to divert two-thirds of the totai supply to European competi- 
Ors. 

It is only a matter of such tremendous importance to an industry 
e a capital investment of $75,000,000 that leads this com- 
mittee of five, authorized representatives of the entire coated-paper 
industry of the United States to trespass on your courtesy at a time 
when so many other matters are demanding your attention. 

In view of the importance of this question to both the consumer 
and the producer of coated paper, we are inclosing for your careful 
consideration a copy of the brief which has been filed with the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United States Senate, 

We hope you can see from this presentation of the facts that it is 
proper to cast your vote against this proposed duty. 

Yours very truly, 
MARTIN CANTINE, Chairman, 
CHARLES A. GORDON, 
CHARLES F. SHIRLEY, 
WALTER D. RANDALL, 
HucH P. BAKER 2 
Committee of Coated Paper Manufacturers. 


New YORK, June 10, 1922. 


Hon. D. I. WALSH, 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR : 

(H. R. 7456.) Schedule 1, paragraph 17a. Casein or lactarene, 4 cents 
per pound. d 

The amendment referred to above was adopted b; 
the Whole on May 23, 1922, and purports to fix a 
pound on imported casein. > 

Casein is a dairy by-product, indispensable to the surfacing of paper 
Coated papers, for-the manufacture of which casein is the princ pal 
medium, are extensively used in educational books, periodicals, and 
scientific, also commercial catalogues wherein photographs are repro- 
duced by a pronar process. In both æsthetic and practical printin 
or lithography clay-coated paper produced with the assistance o 
casein is the only surface upon which full justice to the workman's 
skill and art treatment can be preserved. nd upon box boards, of 
which flolding cartons are manufactured for the protection and identi- 
fication of forms of foods and necessities, it is extensively used to 
impart a cleanly printing surface. 

Phe quantity of casein produced in the United States is insufficient. 
The domestic output is considerably less than the domestic need, and 
this shortage is made up by importations from Holland and the in- 
ferior substance from the Argentine. Four cents per pound added to 
the import price will encourage an advance in the American market 
for domestic casein, and as there is no industry to protect the proposed 
tariff will be retroactive upon the adopted policy of the country to 
abate high prices and bring costs down. This 4 cents per pound on 
casein will prompt and stimulate higher prices for a raw necessity, 
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which is not abundant enough to auen me demand and which will 
fall directly upon the box board paper industries, as it: is there 
that 90 per cent of all domestic and imported casein is consumed. 
Since this tariff to our minds, opposed to the common interests 
of the country and is altogether unjust to the industries mentioned, 
we ask for your close consideration of the amendment quoted above 
and protection against its adoption. 
Yours very truly, 
Roserr Gam Co., 
Gro. W. Gare, President. 


REPORTS- OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Pensions; to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3275. A bill granting pensions and. increase of pensions. to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars and 
to certain widows, former widows, minor chikiren, and help- 
less children of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows of the 
War of 1812 (Rept. No. 770); and 

H. R. 8569. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors, of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and. sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors (Rept. No. 
771). 

Mr. RAWSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was) referred the bill (H. R. 6966) to authorize the 
President of the United States. to appoint Fred H. Gallup 
major of Field Artillery in the United States. Army, reported: 
it without amendment. and submitted a report (No. 772) 
thereon, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3707) for the relief of Hazel E. Simms (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 8708) granting a pension to James J. Holland; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3709) to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and feasibility of a reclamation project at 
Hope, Eddy County, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

CIVILIAN INSTRUCTORS AT NAVAL ACADEMY, 


Mr. POMERENDE. Mr. President, I understand it is the in- 
tention of the majority side to take up the nayal appropriation 
bill to-morrow. As Senators know, I have on one or two occa- 
sions referred to the instructors at the Naval Academy who have 
been taken from civil life. The other day I had a conference 
with Admiral Wilson, the Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy. It was an informal exchange of views, and I asked him 
to reduce to writing any statement which he desired to make. 
I have his letter before me. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to have it read, but I think it may be of interest to 
Senators in view of the expectation that the naval appropria- 

_tien bill will be taken: up for consideration to-morrow. I 
therefore ask that it may be incorporated in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 
Annapolis, Md., 10 June, 1923. 

Mr Dran SENATOR POMERNE: Referring to our conversation of last 

Wednesday (7 June, 1922), in which you asked me to comment on your 


remarks in the Senate as published in the CONGRESSIONAL Ryconb of 
2 June, 1922, I am pleased to note that you take an intense interest in 


e two ce acn 
which prevail in the great universities of the 8 
you that we are in accord as to this, and it is our a m at the Naval 
3 to do everything we can to maintain mc standards in meth- 
ods of instruction, and use of your interest in this matter I am 
taking it for granted that you would like to be informed a little more 
fully of the s —— being en to accomplish. this purpose. 

There has been in some quarters a misunderstanding of my attitude 
toward civilian instructors at the Naval Academy. What I advocate is 
not elimination of civilian instructors from the Naval Academy but 
simply a return to the status which existed before the World War. 
You will spprecsse that war demands made inroads on the 5 — 
. to hy — Naval Academy. At the same time the more instructo 

beeause the number of midshipmen was more than doubled. 
This poe somewhat of an upheaval in the teaching staff. Large 
numbers of civilian instructors were employed in lieu of officers not 
then obtainable, due to the needs of the service afloat. Having in view 
an economic administration of the Naval Academy combined with em- 
ciency, a careful investigation has convinced me that it is to the best 
interests of the Government that the ratio of civilian instru 


“Tt is the opinion of the board that the ratio of civilian instructors | Ball 


to officer instructors: should be that existing prior to the war. In 
arriving at this conclusion the board recognizes the great value of 
civilian instructors, particularly as a means of keeping the curriculum 


modern and in harmony with the growth of educational thought. It is 
highly important, however, that midshipmen be brought in contact early 
in the course with officers who have seen real ee, Such teachers 
bring an inspiration that is most important, and close personal contact 
with experienced officers throughout the course is, in the opinion of 
the board, most essential. Officer instructors, however, should be care- 
selected. All men can not teach successfully. and the officer 
instructors should be selected as much for teaching fitness as for other 


qualities,” 
e value of civilian 


normal pet 
In the history of the Naval ‘Acaden 
the ratio of civilian instructors to o. 
one extreme to the other. 


“trom the the date of its nrg hon 
instructors has varied from 
Asa yenult of these years of experience, the 
ratio Ear existed before the war was finally settled upon as giving 
best ul 
Long experience has demonstrated that many naval officers make ex- 
cellent teachers. The work of a naval officer afloat involves study to 
88 with advances in naval science, An 9 life work is essen- 
ership of men with the consequent necessity for continuous 
prn aaran and pacing of subordinates in handling men, operation of 
guns and machinery, numerous. drills. Consequently all naval 
officers are to a 8 students and teachers. Of course, some are 
better than others. This lies both to civilian teachers and to of- 


teaching 

striving for is the Nigh-grade civilian 

araa Ste eee 0 er in a spirit of 
cooperation. 

e “Hearings before Subcommittee of House Committee on Ap- 

riations” on “ Navy Department appropriation bi 1913,” pages 

10, — 5 612, 613, and 45014, contains statements made by me ‘in more 


Thankin you for your kind considerati 
Very sincerely, á ay 


cer teachers working toge 


HENRY 175 eee 
Rear soe United States Navy, 8 


Hon, ATLER POMERD 
United States Sonate, Washington, D. O. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PHIPPS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
long ne for me to state that when the consideration of the 
pending bill is resumed I shall ask the Senate to proceed with 

paragraph 408, shingles. 

2 JONES of Washington. Mr. President. I ask that that 
paragraph may go over until any time the chairman desires 
next week. On account of arrangements made heretofore I 
was not expecting it to come up nares and have made no 
preparation for it. I shall be engaged in a conference on the 
Army appropriation bill this afternoon and probably to-mor- 
row. So, if it will not discommode the Senator too much, I 
hope that the paragraph may go over until any time he may 
desire next week. 

Mr. McOUMBER, I think we can accommodate the Senator, 
I will ask, therefore, that the paragraph 408 may be passed 


over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed 
over. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to 
House bill 10101, the: District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 1 to the bill (H. R. 10101) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District, for the fiscal year: ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with an amendment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I had no objection to 
taking up the matter, but as there may be Senators who are not 
present who wish to be informed on the question, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum that absent Senators may be here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Calder Culberson 
Cam Curtis 


Borah eron- Ernst 
Brandegee Capper Dial Fernald 
Broussard Caraway Dilin erry 
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e McCumber 2 
Harreld McKinley Ph pps Underwood 
Harris cNary exter Wadsworth 
Harrison Nelson elt Walsh, Mass. 
Johnson ewberry Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
Jones, Wash, Nicholson Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
Kellog 0 Simmons 1 

ndrick Norris. Smoot Ulis 

dd Oddie Spencer 
Keyes Overman Sterlin 
McCormick Owen Suther 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] is absent on account of illness 
in his family. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hercris] is necessarily absent; 
that the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer] is absent 
on account of illness; and that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrraan] is absent on official business. 

Mr. HARRIS, My colleague [Mr. Warsow of Georgia] is de- 
tained by illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonson in the chair). 
Fifty-seven Senators have answered to their names. There is 
a quorum present. : 

Mr. PHIPPS. The District of Columbia appropriation: bill, 
House bill 10101, has received the approval of both Houses, with 
the exception of the first amendment of the Senate, the fiscal 
feature of the bill, which was amended by the House, and: the 
House amendment was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I was authorized by that committee to report it back 
with a slight amendment, which will be found on page 8 of the 
amendment adopted by the House, and which is to insert, after 
the word “ discretion,” in line 10 of the House text; 


To any rate not in excess of the rate imposed upon real estate. 


It is simply a matter of precaution to have the language put 
in such form that it can not be misunderstood or misconstrued. 
I ask that the amendment may be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
et of the House to the amendment of the Senate 

0. 1. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the amendment of the 
House, and read to line 14, page 2; as follows: 


That annually from and after July 1, 19 60 per cent of such ex- 
of the et of Columbia 1 — ava tsar appro 7 — 
v 


shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Colum’ 

from taxation and d the remaining . per cent ow 
shall be paid ‘on another basis; and that in order that the District of 
Columbia may be able 8 LA comply with the provisions hereof, 


trict may be put upon: æ cash basis 
as to payment of there hereuy is evied for each of the fiscal 
years en 


ding June 30, 19 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, a tax at such 
rate on the full value, and no less, of all real estate and tangible 
personal property subject. to taxation in the District of Columbia as 
will, when a to the revenues derived from i priviso and from the 
tax on franchises, rations; and public utilities; as fixed by law, 


» COTPo’ 
and also from the tax, on such intangible 


which hereb levied, per- 
3 as is subject to taxation: in the District of Columbia, at 
e 


ve-tenths of 1 per cent on the full market value th 


produce money en to such annual e es as 7 
on the District of ‘Colaumbts by Con; and ragi 


ee a — 1 — fund sufficient 
get upon a cash-paying basis by the end of the fiscal year 1927. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, at this point I wish to say that 
it was desired by various civic organizations of the District: 
that their comments and their objections to the proposed changes 
be heard, and the conferees have been in touch with those or- 
ganizations through. their accredited representatives. They 
have strongly urged that the provision for the change in tax- 
paying dates proposed in the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], Senate bill 8565, and which has 
had the approval of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
be incorporated in this amendment. The language follows, and 
I ask the Secretary to read the proposed amendment to the 
House amendment. 

The READING CLERK. Following the numerals “1927,” in line 
14, it is proposed to insert the following: : 
and that beginning with July I, 1922, and annuall 
of the tax Erio 1 taxable real ee in tiie Pitter of ‘coleman 


shall becomre due and payable on the 1st day of November of cach year 
and the other half ‘of N tax shall Datome due and payable on. the 
shall be 


thereof, and a like ae on the 
yment of sa 


ty beginnin, 
Feld Just che bal of 
uen 
provided T 
consisting assessor, as C 
three members of the board of real estate assessors 


shall constitute the board 
of personal tax appeals, which shall convene on the first Monday in 
January and remain in session until the second Monday in February of 
each year for the hearing of . from assessments on personal prop- 
erty ; and the same also constitute the board of equaliza- 
tion and review of real estate assessments. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, if it is in order, I move that the 
amendment to the amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado to the House amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Non reading of the House: amendment was continued to line 

page 3. 

The amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, on 

page 3, line 10, after the word diseretion,” to insert. “to any 


bers. of the board of personal tax 3 


rate not in excess of the rate imposed upon real estate,” so as 


to read, after line 14, page 2: 


and that the Commissioners: of the District of Columbia hereby are 
em and directed to ascertain, determine, and fix such rate 
of n aş will, when applied to the aforesaid property in a 
with the levies and values h ‘ore mentioned, produce the said 
sums of money; and that until July 1, 1927, the rtment 
may continue to make advancements toward the payment the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia as has beem done during g 
but after June 30, 1927, it shall be unlawful for any money 
lo be so advanced or for any money whatever, to be d out of the 


for ct unless the Distrtet, at time of such 
creat in the Treasury money 8 pay the 
0 A. 


year 
on the aforesaid pro ect — 
rate fixed herein on intangible personal property not to be made less 
t which may be increased by the commissioners in their discretion 


taxes 
to enable the District to pay prom: and in. 
sep R Oo: oo anid tr tae Dearie een fam 
which a) «oho pesto has duly made; and that the Commissioners 
of the rict of Columbia hereby are empowered and directed to 
ascertain, determine, and fix annuali 
ee 


taxes and reyenues to 


purposes herein — 


An i pnw ts 

0 a 

— — of the: Dis- 
trict: of Columbia, and shall. alse sho the revenue, 
the purpose. of Bay remem iy and the appropriation under which the 


accordance 


expenditure fs ; nod that from and after June 30, 1922, 
and all revenue derived from not owned wholly or in 
by the District of Colum Uni States and the 
District of Columbia, shall be the property of the Uni States; 
and that after June 30, 1922, where the United States is the owner 
of ground or the holder for public, . 5 Which 
improvements have been made at the Joint expense of the U 
States. and the District of Col revenues thi 

of the full value of 


first be used to pay the United States 3 per cent 
the ground as a euer rent, and the remainder shall be pre i 
between them in e same proportion that each contributed to 

888 and for such purposes the 
Columbia shall 


fix the full value of the ground after he has first made 
oath that be will fairly and impartially a the same; and 
activity or source 


after June 30, 1922, any revenue derived m 
whatever, including — 3 — licenses,. not. erwise herein 
sed of, which. activity or source of revenue is appropriated for b 
th the United States and the District of Columbia, s be di 
een the two in the same proportion that each has ted 
thereto; and that if, for any fiscal year after June. 30, 1927, the 
District of Columbia should raise and deposit in the Treasury to its 
credit, as herein provided, more money derived from taxation, privi- 
sources: authorized hereim than may be necessary for 
such excess shall be available the 


other 

rposes herein set o 

purpose of meeting the expense chargeable to the District of Columbia 

ioe for the further eer 

lower rate of taxation for the Mase? following the one in which 
excess acc than ge? Sap otherw! 

after June 80, 1922, 

Columbia collects its revenues derived 

for the United States any revenues which by this act become the sole 
iy rie Boe the United Sta and said revenues shall be deposited 
n the Treasury of the United tes as Miscellaneous 2 ye but 
the revenues from the property known as Center Market s not 5 

so collected; and that hereafter the Commissioners of the District o 

umbia not. be restricted in subm 


Col to 
Budget their estimates of the needs of the et, 


as near as may be, bring them within the probable 4 BR! of the 
fixed pee 5 to be paid by the ited States 
and the District of Columbia. 


That ail acts or parts of acts in conflict with any provision of this 
act are 3 ealed to the extent of such conflict but no further. 
That in er to id bog TSE rag the 2 of 3 vd 
une 923, cent. of each of. 
Berein airecied e be paid therein he 


not 
ria: d all out of the reven 
the District of Columbia and the advances: from. the Federal — 
herein permitted, namely: 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without: objection, the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations to the House amend- 
ment is agreed to, 


The reading of the House amendment having been con- 
cluded, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has an amendment which he de- 
sires to offer to the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment, to come in on page 4, line 5, after the word “ made.” 
I move to insert the provision which I send to the Secretary’s 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Mississippi to the amendment will be stated. 

-The Reaping CLERK. On page 4, line 5, after the word 
“made,” it is proposed to insert: 


int ittee of three Senators, to be nted by the 
and that a joint committee o appa a 


the United States, growing out of trans- 
actions or relations existing between them since the passage of 
organic act of 1878; and that said committee in . 
shall consider not only legal but equitable claims and o ons an 
shall report its conclusions and recommendations to each House of 
Congress on or before the first Monday in January, 1923; and that said 
committee is authorized to send for persons and pa , to administer 
oaths, and to employ such stenographic, clerical, and expert assistance 
as may be necessary, and to pay for the same upon vouchers signed 
by the chairman, one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half out of the contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives; and that said committee is authorized and directed to avail 
itself of the services of the Bureau of Efficiency and such and 
legal help of the 8 Department and of the Distriet of Columbia 
as it may deem practicable so to do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to say that the 
amendment to the amendment just read is the same as the 
joint resolution known as the Jones resolution, which has been 
adopted by the Senate and which has been favorably reported 
in the other House. It has not, however, yet been acted on by 
the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. If this is a conference report, the amendment 
is not in order. If the item was in dispute and the action taken 
represents the agreement of the conferees of the two Houses, 
that is one matter; but if it is an amendment to a conference 
report, it is not in order at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah will recall that 
a great many items which were in dispute have been adjusted, 
but this particular item was not embodied in the conference 
report, as it was thought a point of order would probably lie 
against it, but we are trying to adjust the whole matter and 
hoped that the whole controversy might be settled by the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am told that the action proposed represents 
an agreement between the conferees of the two Houses in 
reference to the subject; and that, of course, I think might be 
in order; but an amendment offered on the floor of the Senate 
to a conference report would not be in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that is not the 
situation. The situation is that the House of Representatives 
concurred in a Senate amendment with an amendment. It is 
that amendment of the House which is before the Senate, and 
to that amendment an amendment is now offered. The amend- 
ment before the Senate is not a part of the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Have the conferees on the part of the two 
Houses agreed to it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it is not a part of the con- 
ference report. The House concurred in the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. This, then, is not an amendment offered on the 
floor of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I believe that amendment numbered 1 as 
amended is now in form for adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the House amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to occupy but a 
moment to congratulate the conferees upon the part of the 
Senate on the very able and fair manner in which they have 
handled this whole question. I objected to the amendment as 
it came from the other House for the reason that I thought 
it included so many matters which were in dispute that it 
should go to a committee, and that there should be a hearing 
upon the part of the committee of those citizens in the District 
who might desire to be heard. The conferees, however, took 
another course. They have heard every citizen who desired to 
be heard; they have been fair, and have performed a splendid 
work. I am very glad the amendment has been agreed to, and 
I think it will be satisfactory to all concerned. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 11827) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire the attention of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]. We took a re- 
cess on yesterday evening while that Senator was in the midst 
of his address. I desire to ask the Senator, if he wishes, to 
proceed now. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am now prepared to proceed, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I suggest that the Senator proceed 
now, and after he has concluded, then I shall ask to take up 
paragraph 302, relative to ferrotungsten alloys, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I desire to complete the 
argument which I began yesterday. At this stage I should 
like to ask the chairman of the committee whether or not the 
industrial alcohol manufacturers who use blackstrap molasses 
864 0 a request that blackstrap molasses be placed on the free 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not. I am not certain, for I 
can not remember all the testimony; but, as I recall, the main 
request came from the agricultural users. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That was my understanding; that those 
who manufacture industrial alcohol have made no request that 
blackstrap molasses be put on the free list. 

In order, Mr. President, to indicate the interest those engaged 
in the production of industrial alcohol have in haying blackstrap 
molasses placed on the free list, I desire to set forth the amount 
of blackstrap molasses consumed by the industrial alcohol 
manufacturers of the United States, and in view of the fact 
that they did not oppose a duty on molasses, show how unfair 
and inequitable the result of the action of the committee will 
be to the manufacturers of blackstrap molasses in the United 
States. I shall now refer to a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Burnell R. Tunison, of the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Co., of New York City, on the subject of industrial alcohol. I 
may say that the pamphlet was published in 1920. On page 
411 there is a table which I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


TABLE VIII.—Grain and other materials used for production of distilled spirits, year ended June S, 1919, by States. 


CC 
New York. 


Dilute 
sacchari: 
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Taste VIH. Orain and other materials used for production of distilled spirits; year ended June 39, 1919, by Siates—Continued. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish now to comment) 


briefly on the table. As will be observed it shows, by States, 
the grain and other materials used in the production of distilled 
spirits for the year ended June 30, 1919. I shall only give the 
round numbers, 

The table shows that of industrial alcohol made of molasses, 
California produced 11,000,000 gallons; the District of Colum- 
bia, 917,000 gallons; Illinois, 12,000,000 plus; Kentucky, 417,000 
gallons plus; Louisiana, 27,000,000 gallons plus; Maryland, 
21,000,000 gallons plus; Massachusetts, 7,000,000 gallons plus; 
Montana, 154,000 gallons plus; New York, 83,000,000 gallons 
plus; Pennsylvania, 7,900,000 gallons; making a total of black- 
strap molasses consumed in the manufacture of industrial alco- 
hol of 123,498,693 gallons. 

Now, I wish to refer the Senate to a document published by 
the Agricultural Department, entitled Production of Prin- 
cipal Feeds,” referred to also as commercial feeds. On page 
60 of that pamphlet there are given in detail for the year 1919 
the total importations of blackstrap molasses. My idea in re- 
ferring to that is to account for the difference between the num- 
ber of gallons used for industrial alcohol and the total of the 
domestic production plus the importations. By the way, I am 
referring only to the cane blackstrap molasses and not to the 
beet blackstrap molasses; but my idea is to show and account 
for the difference between the cane blackstrap molasses con- 
verted into industrial alcohol and the total importations plus 
the domestic production, so as to show what the difference 
available for other purposes amounts to. 

I find in this pamphlet, issued by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, called “Commercial Feeds,” on page 60, that in 1919 
the importations from Porto Rico were 15,554,493 gallons; the 
importations from Hawaii were 9,882,567 gallons; the im- 
portations from Cuba were 110,244,781 gallons. I have added 
these importations, and they make a total of importations of 
141,683,841 gallons. 

Granting that all of the 16,000,000 gallons produced in the 
United States—and I may say that 99.9 per cent of it was pro- 
duced in Louisiana, amounting to more than 16,000,000 gallons— 
may have been thrown into this class of imported blackstrap 
molasses, we get the following result: Adding the 16,000,000 to 
the total importations of 141,000,000 plus, we get a total of 
157,63,841 gallons, which was the total available for all pur- 
poses in the United States; and deducting that used in the 
manufacture of alcohol from the total available blackstrap 
‘molasses we get a balance of 34,185,148 gallons used for feed 
and adulterants in the United States for the year 1919. 

Mr. President, the question which I have just propounded to 
the chairman of the committee clearly demonstrates my object. 
The industrial alcohol people have never asked that blackstrap 
molasses be put on the free list. The industrial alcohol people 
have been satisfied with the present duty that is on blackstrap 
molasses. The industrial alcohol people have never protested 
against the Payne-Aldrich tariff rates on blackstrap molasses; 
and still, under these figures, Mr. President, we find that out 
of 157,688,841 gallons available for all purposes, the industrial 
alcohol people consume 123,498,693 gallons, and still they are 
not asking that blackstrap be put on the free list. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to ask the Senator if he has the 
figures showing the consumption of blackstrap molasses by the 
alfalfa feed mills? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have that information and will give 
it presently. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to have it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But here are documents that are authen- 
tic, that are backed with authority, that show that out of 
157.683.841 gallons there was a little over 34,000,000 gallons 
used for all purposes outside of the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol, and still the people using nearly all the blackstrap 


molasses and converting it into alcohol are not asking a 
reduction of the House rate. They never protested the rate 
which the people from my State have demanded of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. They never appeared 
there; and still a few people who believe that the price of feed- 
stuffs to the dairyman and to the feeder might be increased 
have been fooled into that attitude—as I demonstrated yester- 
day and propose to go over again to-day—have been used as 
cat's-paws to destroy an industry which is competitive, and they 
are practicing fraud and deception by palming off this as 
Louisiana molasses after having filtered it, which is merely a 
physical process. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we find—and I have the 
facts here—that the people who have started this propaganda 
are the Penick & Ford Co. (Ltd.), which is owned and operated 
by the American Sugar Trust, and which has two objects in 
view. One is to profit by the reputation which we cane grow- 
ers in Louisiana haye built, and there is nobody on this floor 
but that remembers in his boyhood that he bought Louisiana 
molasses, and that was a product that was expensive to make, 
and these people want to have free blackstrap molasses to 
refine or to filter and then palm it off on the reputation which the 
domestic industry has established as Louisiana molasses, The 
other is—and that is the vital thing in which the Senator from 
Colorado is as vitally interested as the people of Louisiana— 
that these people are trying to destroy the domestic sugar in- 
dustry, and wherever they can cut one-quarter of a cent of 
profit per gallon ef by-product of molasses they revel in it 

I am surprised that any Senator representing any State that 
produces sugar and has a by-product to dispose of should ever 
espouse the cause of the enemy, who are trying to work both 
ways, using the dairyman against the domestic cane-sugar pro- 
ducer and using, on the other hand, the argument which they 
advance for the purpose of reducing a duty and then indirectly 
destroying the production of sugar in the United States. 

I am absolutely solid on my foundation when I make this 
statement. I know what I am talking about; and what do they 
present to the dairymen or to the feeders? I shall now dwell on 
the question which the Senator from Colorado has asked me. 
Are not the dairy people asking us to protect their butter? 
And if we are to protect their butter against the importations 
of foreign butter, why is it not right to grant us one-fourth of a 
cent a gallon on a by-product of a domestic industry? I am 
willing to vote for a duty on butter, but I resent the narrow- 
minded view of the dairyman who wants 10 cents a pound pro- 
tection on his butter and wants to deny the American sugar 
producers of this country one-fourth cent per gallon on the 
blackstrap molasses, which, if analyzed—and I think at one 
time the Senator challenged the figures which I produced, and 
I have another set to produce—means 6 cents a ton on feed 
to the dairyman if he uses the cheaper grades of blackstrap 
molasses, and if he uses the highest grades in the manufacture 
of feedstuffs it means a difference of only 34 cents per ton of 
feed which he consumes. What right has he to ask you and to 
ask me to vote for a duty on butter and then want to expose us 
and to subject us to competition with Cuban blackstrap mo- 
lasses? And if you once admit that that is the correct argu- 
ment, what becomes of your argument when you stand up 
here and ask for a duty of $1.60 per ton on sugar? What 
is the difference? Why does the committee allow $1.60 per 
hundred pounds on Cuban sugar, and why do some of us now 
claim 2 cents or $2 per 100 pounds? Why do we ask $2, or 
why has the committee agreed to $1.60 per 100 pounds on 
sugar unless it be to put us on a parity as to American cost of 
production with the Cuban cost of production? If that applies 
to sugar, is not the blackstrap molasses produced by the same 
labor, in the same factories, and under the same conditions in 
competition with the same American labor, the same American 
production, in the same factories, and under the same condi- 
tions? You can not admit one and deny fhe other unless you 
destroy your position on the first. ; 
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I think the dairymen have reversed their attitude. I know 
that the grain people have. I demonstrated that yesterday, and 
I propose to do it again, with additional proofs, to show that 
it is the most narrow-minded, it-is the most unintelligent con- 
clusion that any set of men could ever arrive at, that they 
should want to permit the industrial alcohol people, who con- 
sume over 80 per cent of this blackstrap and who are not de- 
manding that it be put on the free list, be given now free black- 
strap molasses, without their request, in order that the man 
who feeds for the market and who wants a duty on his hides 
and who wants a duty on the carcasses of his animals should 
save 6 cents per ton additional cost on his feed because of this 
duty which the House has placed in the Fordney bill, It is the 
most absurd proposition that I have ever heard of, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. In order that the Senator may catch his 


BROUSSARD, I am not out of breath; I have just 


started. 

Mr, PHIPPS. And so that I may not be misunderstood, I 
want to say, with his permission, that I was prevented from 
hearing his speech yesterday and I have not yet had time to 
read it in the Recorp. I was trying to ascertain his attitude 
to learn what he is adyocating and upon what he bases it. 

Briefly, in just a word, I want to say that so far as my infor- 
mation from the sugar producers is concerned they are not in- 
terested in the question of whether there is or is nôt to be 
a duty on blackstrap molasses. The consumers of blackstrap 
molasses in the alfalfa-feed mills, however, called my attention 
to the fact that up to a certain percentage they felt that it 
was all right, but the percentage had been set at 48 in the 
House instead of 56, and they thought that the additional duty 
should not apply until it reached 56; and that is what I adyo- 
cated before the Finance Committee. I have advocated nothing 
beyond that. I was not present when the Finance Committee 
decided on the rate, and can not say on what it based its de- 
cision to put blackstrap on the free list, but that is my informa- 
tion, that that has been done. It was done, as far as I am 
aware, at the urgent request of the alfalfa-feed mills. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would ask the Senator who, except 
the feed manufacturers of this country, advocated free black- 
strap molasses before the Finance Committee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am sorry I can not inform the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They are the only people who advocated 
it, and when they got through advocating it they joined the 
feeders and dairymen and asked the committee to give them a 
duty on the carcasses of animals, on the hides, and on butter. 
I come from the Democratic side of this Chamber. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I notice the Senator is sitting very near the 
corner. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am a protectionist. 

Mr. PHIPPS. So am I. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I announced my candidacy in the 
State of Louisiana as a protectionist, and I have voted for 
protection, and I stand here now and claim that which I have 
accorded to every other State in the Union. I am not familiar 
with the beet-sugar industry, but I know the cane-sugar industry 
from top to bottom. I do believe you use your biackstrap 
molasses for feeding purposes, do you not? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my information. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then what is the idea in asking this 
committee to put blackstrap on the free list, in so far as in- 
dustrial alcohol and feeding purposes are concerned? Have 
you not jumped across this way and taken a stand like that 
taken by some of my friends over here who want to have a 
certain industry protected but are not willing to accord protec- 
tion to another State or another section? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Of course, I am perfectly willing always to 
stand my share; but I submit that the Senator has no infor- 
mation upon which to base the statement that I advocated that 
it be put on the free list. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I-misunderstood, and I apologize to the 
Senator. I understood that to be his statement just now. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The fixing of the percentage at which the 
additional tariff should apply was at the request of the alfalfa 
feed people. I do not know where the other movement origi- 
nated or started. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the only movement, and I am 
explaining that it originated with the American Sugar Trust, 
and the soap manufacturers, who want to have free blackstrap 
molasses in competition with the grain manufacturers of this 
country, in order to pan off their cottonseed meal and their 
cottonseed hulls, and whatever scraps they can buy, and all 
the sweepings they can get in all the warehouses of this coun- 
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try, and all the feed that is alone not acceptable or consumable 
by any animal, but which, when smeared with blackstrap mo- 
lasses, will be palatable and undersell corn and oats. I am sur- 
prised that so many Senators on this floor have accepted this 
plea, which is so indefensible, and are permitting the people 
who are underselling the corn and the oats with inferior and 
unconsumable stuff, but which, when mixed with molasses, 
will undersell the very grain they are producing in their States, 
to get away with it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but I 
want to ask him one question now, because I am compelled to 
leave the Chamber. At what price has the blackstrap molasses 
of the Louisiana sugar refiners been selling on the market? 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I will answer that, and I am glad to 
answer it at this time, although I expected to go over that very 
proposition later. Penick & Ford, who started this propaganda 
and who are manufacturers of Louisiana molasses and sirups, 
have furnished a document, to which I shall refer presently, in 
which they say that blackstrap is blackstrap, like “ pigs is pigs.” 
They make no difference, and the Louisiana blackstrap molasses 
must sell in competition with the cheapest kind of Cuban by- 
products and must bring the same price. When they buy ours 
they sell it to you in Colorado for Louisiana sirups and molas- 
ses, but we can not get a larger price because they do not make 
any differentiation between the Louisiana product, which is a 
very high product, and that imported from the other side. Here 
is the average they give: Pre-war in New Orleans, 4 to 44 cents 
a gallon. Last year it was less than 3 cents a gallon, and it cost 
us nearly that much to get it to the market. 

I want to explain to the Senator, if he must leave, that that 
is just the question with us; not the making of a profit from 
this by-product, but we must get enough protection to permit 
us to market it, because unless you market it, it is the most dis- 
agreeable thing you can have on the plantation. You must set 
aside certain acreage of your plantation in order to keep it 
within bounds, because if it gets in the drainage ditches it will 
worry everybody in the country. If you turn it into the streams 
the United States marshal arrests you. We were asking 1 cent 
duty per gallon on this and the House gave us a quarter of a 
cent per gallon, and I doubt very seriously whether the quarter 
of a cent would permit us to bring it to market. But if we got 
that quarter of a cent we would be willing to go into our pockets 
for a little bit of a sum in order to get it from the plantation. 

What are we to do with it? If we let it get into the streams 
it pollutes the streams, it kills the fish, and the marshal arrests 
us for doing it. If we are denied this almost insignificant duty 
we can not market it, and it will become then a very heavy 
expense to us. 

Mr. PHIPPS. And you expect to have the 1 cent per gallon 
duty added, which would give you 4 to 5 cents a gallon for your 
product? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We would like to have that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is where you would land. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have not reached that yet. That is 
what we asked the Ways and Means Committee to do, and I 
wish to state at this time that the Ways and Means Committee 
proposed to allow us three-quarters of a cent per gallon. The 
House defeated that under this new propaganda, which nobody 
had discovered, and the motive of which the dairymen and the 
feed people and the grain people had not then discovered. 
They reduced it to one-quarter of a cent, and the Finance Com- 
mittee foolishly cuts off this quarter of a cent a gallon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The quarter of a cent was added as the per- 
centage of the sugar in the molasses increased. There is a 
graduated scale, according to my recollection. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That was the basis: One-quarter of a 
cent for 48° total sugar and two hundred and seventy-five 
one-thousandths for each additional degree. I wish to say 
to the Senator that if he takes the Louisiana blackstrap mo- 
lasses which he buys in the market as a sample, he absolutely 
does not know what blackstrap is, because hardly any State in 
the Union has ever fed Louisiana blackstrap molasses except on 
the plantation where it is made. Whatever gets on the market 
is sold at the rate of 95 cents a gallon after they run it through 
a filter. Louisiana blackstrap molasses is the only molasses 
that comes within the degrees the Senator has mentioned. 

I wish to make this statement, and I know 1 speak with au- 
thority in this: We wanted 1 cent a gallon duty on blackstrap 
molasses, and we were accorded by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee three-fourths cent, and, as I expect to show later, the 
feed people of the United States organized a national asso- 
ciation in Tennessee in 1917, and were prodded on by the ene- 
mies of the sugar industry of this country, and by Penick & 
Ford, of New Orleans, and then by the soap manufacturers, 
who wanted to put blackstrap on the free list in order to add 
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additional profits which they are making on molasses and on 
inferior feedstuffs over the grain growers of this country. They 
prodded the dairy people and the feeders to demand the lower- 
ing of the rate, and when the Fordney bill reached the floor of 
the House Mr. Brens of Tennessee, on behalf of the feed people, 
made the motion to reduce the rate from three-fourths of a cent 
to one-fourth cent per gallon, and it was carried. The rate car- 
ried by the House bill was what they wanted. Nobody in the 
House knew anything about this propaganda then, and they are 
excusable for their action; but this propaganda continued, and 
having decreased the rate to what they wanted, they then pro- 
ceeded to defeat their own rate. I wish to say that the greatest 
disappointment ever met with by propagandists was when the 
Finance Committee made the exception that any blackstrap mo- 
lasses imported for the purpose of human consumption should 
pay the tax. They are themselves now under the exception which 
the Finance Committee has imposed, entirely left out of the bene- 
fits which they started out to secure for themselves. I am glad 
of that, and anybody who understands the sugar situation in the 
United States knows that the American Sugar Trust and the 
enemies of the domestic sugar producers, which includes the in- 
ternational bankers of the United States who make loans to 
Cuban sugar producers, which includes many manufacturers 
in the United States, have had no limit to which they would not 
go in order to accomplish that which has been their goal since 
1887—the absolute control and domination of the American 
market in so far as sugar and its by-products are concerned. 

I now appeal to the members of the Finance Committee. This 
is an old story, with which all of them are familiar, and I am 
speaking the truth when I say that this movement originated 
with the enemies of the domestic sugar producers of the coun- 
try, and whether the committee intended it or not, I am very 
happy they have not been included within the exemptions ex- 
tended by the committee. 

Mr. President, I now wish to refer again to the pamphlet 
entitled “ Industrial Alcohol,” by Mr. Tunison, previously re- 
ferred to. I am sorry that all of the Senators who represent con- 
stituents who are feeders in the country and those who grow 
grain are not present to hear me. In a table are set forth the 
various products which may be converted into industrial alcohol. 
I wish to compare only the amount of alcohol which may be 
obtained from a given unit of sugar molasses and of maize, 
which is corn. We find that out of 1 ton of sugar molasses 65 
gallons of industrial alcohol may be manufactured, and out of 
1 ton of maize 85 gallons of industrial alcohol. It is the simplest 
proposition that any man ever tried to solve. I know that 
whenever alcohol is mentioned there are a great many people 
who are prejudiced against it, but the industrial alcohol indus- 
try of any country is one of the most important that any ciy- 
ilized nation could ever have. Germany's wonderful progress in 
the sciences, as I have demonstrated before, was due to her 
encouragement in the manufacture of low-cost alcohol. 

When we figure that a ton of corn will only make 85 gallons 
of alcohol, and then we find that a ton of blackstrap molasses, 
containing 117 gallons, which they buy at 8 cents a gallon, 
which is less than $4 a ton, may compete with corn at less than 
$5 a ton, what are the grain people thinking about when they 
want to open the door wide open and give to the industrial 
alcohol people—who, by the way, are not asking for this rate— 
cheaper molasses in order to compete with the grain growers of 
the country? For $4 of blackstrap they can manufacture nearly 
as much alcohol as they can out of a ton of corn. Figure what 
the value of the corn per bushel would be at that price. 

It is perfectly amazing to me that Senators should be swayed 
by a man who feeds 20 head of stock or a man who has 100 
- head of cattle, and who says, “ Please give me cheap feed and 
bring in blackstrap molasses free.” He is only repeating what 
the feed compounder in this country has told him to repeat. 
Then he turns around to the same committee and says, “ But 
please protect my butter, because I can not compete; please pro- 
tect my calves and my cows, because I can not compete; but give 
me cheaper feed.” 

I demonstrated yesterday that out of every ton of feedstuff 
which the feed manufacturers of the country put on the mar- 
ket and sell to the dairymen or to the feeder, they make on 
the blackstrap content on that ton alone, without considering 
the practicability of the use of inferior products, a profit of 
84.571 a ton, because they buy it at 3 cents a gallon and 
there are nearly 12 pounds to the gallon. They sell the feed 
containing 400 pounds of blackstrap molasses to every ton at 
1.4 cents a pound, and therefore they realize an enormous 
profit out of the gallon of blackstrap. Also, in the inferior 
products that they palm off on the feeder in competition with 
the better grades of feed, and at the same time make the animal 
eat the inferior feed which was being capitalized by him. He 


is making on the molasses content $4.57} from every ton sold 
to these people, and then he says, “ Unless you cry out against 
this duty I will have to raise the price of feed.” That is the 
situation. 

This pamphlet is one issued by one of the several industrial 
alcohol concerns that converts practically 90 per cent of all 
the blackstrap imported into this country into alcohol, and if 
I am using their chief chemist as my authority on this proposi- 
tion I know I can not be wrong. I wish to refer to the indus- 
trial alcohol proposition on pages 385-6: 

Cane molasses. The chief source of industrial alcohol in the United 
States is cane or blackstrap molasses, Only a few years the dis- 
posal of molasses by the sugar mills was a serious trade eae problem, 

I wish now to call the attention of the committee that unless 
we award a duty upon this article it will again become a seri- 
ous trade waste problem with the people of my State, because 
they will have to market it at a loss or sustain a loss in order 
to impound it upon their own properties. 

Continuing: 

But it is now very largely used the world over as a raw material 
for alcohol manufacture. In the East and West Indies molasses dis- 
ponl was a matter of expense, The conversion of molasses into alco- 

olic liquor, especially into rum, is an old en ise. West Indies 
rum has been famous in New E d for more t 200 years, and 
the use of molasses in large quantities for industrial alcohol production 
is a development of the few years. As far as ease of manipula- 
tion is concerned, molasses unquestionably surpasses any other known 
material. Also, in the past it has been a very cheap material, Ordi- 
wey it contains both sucrose and reducing sugars varying propor- 


To those who are not familiar with the sugar industry I wish 
to explain that that means dextrose and levulose which the cane 
juice contains and which prevents the erystalization of a cer- 
tain proportion of the sucrose into crystals, and when you are 
through with the blackstrap molasses, you have not only that 
portion of sucrose which it does not pay to further convert, but 
you have additional sugars, dextrose and levulose, which are 
just as valuable in the manufacture of alcohol or in the feed- 
ing of cattle as is the sucrose which has not been crystallized. 

Continuing : 

The grades used by distillers usually contain between 45 and 60 per 
cent of sugars. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to what I stated 
yesterday. Here is a chemist, an expert of the principal indus- 
trial alcohol plant in the United States, who beyond controversy 
demonstrates to the committee that when they fix 65 per cent 
total sugars, they let in every drop of blackstrap molasses into 
the country free of duty. Here is a firm which would be very 
largely benefited. Here is one that will be more largely benefited 
by having blackstrap on the free list than all the cattle feeders 
and all the sirup and molasses makers for human consumption 
combined could benefit. I am not talking wildly when I say 
that. The output of this one plant in alcohol is immense, and 
what they would save if this article were put on the free list, 
as the amendment proposes to do, would place in the coffers of 
this corporation more money than all of the cattle feeders and 
all the dairy people and all the manufacturers of molasses for 
human consumption combined could save. z 

I wish to repeat this to show how wrong the committee is: 

The grades used by distillers usually contain between 45 and 60 per 
cent sugars, averaging about 50. 

So that the minimum amount which the Finance Committee 
have fixed as 56 is, according to this authority, 6 degrees over 
the average blackstrap molasses imported into this country. I 
can not altogether excuse the committee, because if the committee 
were thoroughly convinced that no sugar could be extracted out 
of what they intended to admit free of duty they would not 
have added this clause, and I direct the attention of the com- 
mittee to it, because it proves my statement of yesterday and the 
statement which I am making now. I am reading from para- 
graph 1615a: 

Molasses not testing above 56 per cent total sugars— 

What does it say after that? 
not imported to be commercially used for the extraction of sugar. 


If the idea of the committee was to let in blackstrap molasses 
to be used exclusively in the manufacture of feedstuffs, why 
did they not fix the limit so that they would not have to employ 
this clause? They have gone 6 per cent of total over the 
highest amount which is ever imported. The point I am making 
is that the committee deliberately, in my opinion, fixed 6 per 
cent greater than the maximum total sugars imported as black- 
strap. If they had been innocent about it, they should not have 
put in these words— 
not imported to be commercially used for the extraction of sugar— 
because if they mean to put on the free list only blackstrap 
molasses they should have fixed that degree which we are 
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asking for. Then they would not have to worry about the 
extraction of sugars from blackstrap molasses. 

I think that the man largely responsible for that was on the 
floor yesterday, the chairman of the Tariff Commission. I have 
stated to the committee—and I have some knowledge of the 
sugar business and of sugar manufacturing—that whenever they 
fixed on 52 per cent they were clearly 4 degress above what had 
been accepted in the past as the dividing line between black- 
strap molasses and molasses fit for human consumption; and 
that there was no reason to yield to the importunities of people 
who merely imagined that they would be obliged to pay an 
increase in the cost of the feed which they gave their cows. 
The committee disregarded the advice, but they are absolutely 
wrong, as I can show by every authority, not only in the United 
States but in the world, who knows anything about sugar and 
molasses. I intend to go as far as I can, because I haye other 
authorities. 

Yesterday I quoted the experts who were appointed by the 
Food Administration to relieve the imposition upon the public 
of people who were charging 95 cents a gallon for blackstrap 
molasses. The complaint reached here that there was a mis- 
representation of the goods; that they were giving us a mini- 

mum price for our Louisiana molasses, running it through a 
filter and selling it as first-class sirup, 

These experts—and mind you, Mr. President, two of them 
were from Lousiana, both of them being thoroughly acquainted 
with the Louisiana sugar industry—in the face of the fact that 
it was selling for 27 cents on the plantation, fixed a maximum 
price of 18 cents a gallon. The commodity which was being 
thus sold in the New Orleans market was almost exclusively 
a Louisiana product, because the imported molasses did not 
begin to come within 10 per cent of the total sugars of the 
Louisiana product. ‘The imported article was sold to the indus- 
trial alcohol manufacturers and to the feed people in this coun- 
try. We fixed our own maximum price, not the average price, 
and said that nobody should sell it for more than 18 cents 
a gallon. 

I wish to reiterate—for it is very significant—that the 
industrial alcohol people, in contradiction of whatever informa- 
tion the Finance Committee may have had from the Tariff 
Commission when they fixed 56 per cent at the behest of the 
feed manufacturers, but not feed growers, without any request 
on their part are being granted over 90 per cent of the relief 
which it is desired to afford to the dairymen and the cattle 
feeders, and yet they say that the grades used by the distillers 
usually contain between 45 and 60 per cent total sugars. Those 
are the two extremes, the average being about 50. So the com- 
mittee, in the face of the statements of the people who are 
most largely to benefit by it and who confessedly are not 
prejudiced against us, although they are the beneficiaries, 
have fixed 6 per cent above the actual facts as disclosed by 
the trade, 

I wish also to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that we have a Bureau of Standards, in which we now have a 
sugar division. The chief of that division is Mr. T. C. Bates, 
who is the assistant director. After having applied to Mr. 
Bates and Mr. Stratton, the director, I have a letter from them 
this morning, dated June 14, which is addressed to me, in 
which they say: 

uest of —— da 9 — am to below 
a 7 —— 3 — the 
oa aie Rpg y ES Py T T 
—.— in sar that they may be entirely representative of the 2 
molasses received by the ‘Bureau of Standards for accurate testing. 
7 tee is charged for each sample. The sam — were Submitted 
commercial concerns and the data are presu: y used as a basis 
oy settlement between buyer and ie e believe Sie samples here 
What nighe are somewhat better in quality and: therefore run some- 
t 9 in total sugars than the average Cuban blackstrap. In 
years it is generally considered by the trade that the average 
8 will test around 52 per cent total sugars. 

I have here, Mr. President, the different samples which have 
been submitted; and I wish to state that the maximum sugar 
content in any sample submitted was 57.24 per cent, but. this 
letter specifically states that in total sugars contained these 
samples are all far above the molasses imported from Cuba. 
The statement from which I have read, of course, comes from a 
disinterested source. 

As I quoted from the pamphlet issued by the industrial alco- 
hol producers a while ago—and the producers of industrial 
alcohol are one of the chief beneficiaries of the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee—I now desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to a document issued by Penick & Ford (Ltd., Inc.), 
of New Orleans. I have here, Mr. President, a circular which 
they sent broadcast giving the analyses of some 35 samples 
of blackstrap molasses. F wish to read to the Senate the 
figures as to the total sugars contained in the samples which 


they analyzed. Mind you, Mr. President, these people are not 
engaged in buying blackstrap molasses for industrial alcohol, 
nor are they engaged in buying blackstrap molasses for cattle 
feeding, but they are interested in buying blackstrup molasses 
for human consumption. The heading on their circular reads: 


Penick & Ford (Ltd.) (Inc.). 
Sugar, cane, and corn products. 
New La. 


They do not sell anything to the industrial alcohol producers 
nor do they sell anything to the cattle feeders of this country. 
Every gallon which they buy is intended for human consump- 
tion, and we may therefore naturally assume that they buy a 
higher grade of molasses than is bought by the two other 
classes of consumers of blackstrap molasses in this country. I 
wish to put in the Recorp a statement of the total sugars dis- 
closed by their analyses of the different blackstrap molasses 
which they have listed by name. For instance, the analyses 
show that in the kind of blackstrap molasses called Rochelle 
the total sugar content is 45.02 per cent; Marcoris, 45.64 per 
cent—let us bear in mind that the committee has fixed a limit 
of 56 per cent total sugars—J. O. Boyd, 47.24 per cent. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. TI gladly yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Taking the 56 per cent blackstrap mo- 
lasses, how many pounds of sugar can be extracted from that 
molasses? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will say to the Senator from Colorado 
that some of the sugar in blackstrap molasses is what we call 
invert sugar, and is of such a character as to prevent the 
extraction of 100 per cent of sucrose out of the juice, so that 
the proportion of sugar which is extractable will depend upon 
the proportion of dextrose and levulose, which are sugars also 
contained in the molasses. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Taking the blackstrap molasses of 56 
per cent to which the Senator has referred, what would be the 
23 amount of sugar possibly extractable from such mo- 
asses? 

0 It is impossible to glve an answer in 
poun 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Can the Senator state the amount ap- 
proximately? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is impossible to give the answer in 
pounds, but if it was ascertained that in the blackstrap there 
was a certain percentage of levulose and a certain percentage 
of dextrose, then any chemist could figure the extractable sugar. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is true. I thought perhaps, how- 
ever, the Senator had that data. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I regret that I have not. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In California afew years ago, during the 
war, there was a great deal of Accumulated blackstrap molasses, 
and a certain gentleman invented a process by which he ex- 
tracted a large quantity of sugar out of the blackstrap mo- 
lasses and placed it on the market as salable sugar. What I 
am trying to develop now is whether the blackstrap molasses 
imported into this country, say from Cuba, or wherever if may 
come from, is susceptible of being so treated as to extract a 
salable sugar to be placed upon the market. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. T can not give a definite answer as to 
pounds unless a specific proposition is submitted. I may say, 
however, that it is doubtful whether or not any sugar could 
be economically extracted out of blackstrap molasses testing 
54 per cent total sugars under the present market price, 
because the sugar is very cheap; but if the Cuban-American 
Sugar Trust should again hold the American people in its 
grip, as it did in 1920, when it advised the Cuban sugar producer 
to hold his sugar, which he had offered to the Government at 
63 cents a pound, for a price of 24 cents, so that it reached the 
consumer at a price of from 28 to 30 cents, then the committee 
knows that under those conditions sugar would be extracted out 
of molasses testing 56 per cent total sugars, because they took 
the precaution to provide against such an extraction by putting 
in a provision subjecting it to a duty. I may say to the Senator, 
however, that in my opinion whenever your beet sugar sells 
for 6 cents to 61 cents a pound it is practicable and it is 
economical, I believe, for the sugar refiners at certain periods, 
when business is dull and when they want to carry on opera- 
tions over the dull period, to go into the extraction of sugar 
out of 56 per cent total sugars after an examination of the 
sample in order to ascertain the surplus of the sucrose con- 
tents over the total of the dextrose and leyulose, which is the 
margin of extraction. 

I could think of samples containing 58 per cent that would 
not pay to extract the sugar, but T could think of samples of 
55 and 54 per cent, where the proportion of sucrose was greater 
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than the total of dextrose and levulose, where they would abso- 
lutely take it out and then sell the residue for blackstrap mo- 
lasses again, or they might go further in that process; they 
might refine it and sell it for sirups and molasses for human 
consumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that about a month ago an attorney came into my office, well 
known to myself—in fact, he was an attorney from my home 
town—and presented to me the result of a new discovery in 
the extraction of sugar from molasses. The inventor of it is a 
Mr. Cutler. They were applying for a patent, and he showed 
me the different grades of sirups made from molasses that 
could be put upon the market, and the percentage of sugar that 
could be taken out profitably from 40 per cent sugar content 
in the molasses, 

Mr. GERRY. Does the Senator mean total sugars, or the 
polariscope test? 

Mr. SMOOT. Total sugars under the sugar test. By the 
way, I will say that young Mr. Cutler is the son of Thomas R. 
Cutler, the father, we often call him, of the beet-sugar industry 
in America, It was a remarkable statement that was made by 
the attorney who had the patent in hand. I will say that the 
patent has not been issued yet, but if they realize a small part 
of what they claim for it, the whole question of molasses and 
the extraction of sugar from it and the sirups will be revolu- 
tionized, not only in this country but in the world. 

I recognize that many patents never materialize; but they 
had samples of the five grades of sirups that are made from 
40 per cent molasses, and the sugar that was extracted from 
it, and the claims that were made were really remarkable. As 
to whether the result will materialize in a practical: way or 
not, I can not say; but I do say that if a small part of all that 
they claim is realized, this whole question of the production 
of sugar from molasses is going to be revolutionized, not only 
in this country but in the world. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, just along those lines, I 
am glad the Senator made this suggestion. The possibilities of 
chemistry are just opening. It is a question of reducing the 
various systems of production to an economic basis where it 
will be profitable; but we know, for instance, that chemists can 
take sawdust and make starch, they can then take the starch 
and make alcohol. They can take the sugar and make alcohol, 
and it is just a rearrangement of the elements composing the car- 
bohydrate. Now, levulose and dextrose and sucrose are practi- 
cally the same thing in chemistry, and if we stop to think that 
they have demonstrated that they can make sugar out of saw- 
dust and make alcohol out of it, or sugar into alcohol, I do not 
doubt that very soon the sugar chemists will find a way either 
to convert the dextrose and levulose into sucrose, or at any 
rate to neutralize them and release the sucrose which is held 
down under the present conditions and prevented from crystal- 
lizing. Those things are within the possibilities, and they are 
not only within the possibilities but we may expect those things 
to be done very soon. 

I will say this, and I should like to make this statement, 
because I know the facts: The Louisiana sugar industry has 
been denounced on this floor and on the floor of the other 
House for a hundred years. It has been said that it is a hot- 
house plant, and it is this, and it is that, and they have charged 
that to us. I want to say to anybody who knows the sugar in- 
dustry of the world that Louisiana deserves the credit for 
having reduced the world price of sugar from 12 cents and 
more to what you can buy it for to-day. We have had a sugar 
school in my State for 60 years. There is not a cane-growing 
plantation of any consequence in the universe to-day that has 
not a Louisiana sugar man at the head of its factory and at 
the head of its sugar chemistry, who not only takes care of 
the fertilizing of the soil for the purpose of obtaining the 
maximum amount of sucrose and the diminution of the dex- 
trose and the levulose, which is an enemy of the sugar industry, 
but in the plant we have reduced the cost. 

We have had within my recollection in the domestic sugar 
industry not less than ten reversals, and whenever we were 
thrown down we availed ourselves of science and we met the 
reduction, and whenever they let us alone for six years we 
met the price of our competitors. The prices of sugar, dating 
back from the origin of this Government to date, show a drop 
from decade to decade, all of which is reflected not from the 
beet-sugar manufacturers of this country and Europe, but is 
reflected from the cane production of the West Indies, of 
South America, of India, and of the world. It is the cane 
sugar that has brought down that price, and it is, I should say, 
the only article of food the price of which has continually de- 
clined from the time it became generally accepted as a human 
food to the present day. There has been a general decline, 


without any variation, most of which I claim was due to the 
expert knowledge and the information obtained in the sugar- 
cane fields and in the laboratories in the State of Louisiana. 

I did not get through; I was diverted, but I should like to 
insert the column to which I was referring before this interrup- 
tion, circulated by the Penick & Ford Co. (Inc.), giving the 
total sugars of all the molasses which they brought into New 
Orleans, their domicile, and the location of their factories. The 
largest percentage of total sugars was 53.78, and that is the 
only sample that disclosed this much total sugars; so that 
when the committee fix the minimum at 56 per cent total 
sugars, they have exceeded by 2.12 per cent the highest total 
Sugars sample ever received by this chief enemy of a duty on 
this very article. I can not vouch for the correctness of that; 
the total sugars might have been less; but the people interested 
in driving down this duty and putting the product on the free 
list admit that they have had a sample as high as 53 per cent, 
which means that very probably this sample contained less; 
but I wish to have this table inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
Without objection, the table will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

“Total sugars” in blackatrap molasses received by Penick & Ford 

(Ltd.) (Inc.), New Orleans, La. 


Proposed tariff provides for duty of 1 cent per gallon on molasses 
testing 48 per cent “total sugars” plus two hundred and seventy-five 
one-thousandths of 1 cent for each additional per cent or fraction 
thereof. The method of determining “ total sugars” is not specified, 
Two methods are shown below: 
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Blackstrap molasses is not bought or sold on sugar test. Blackstrap 
is blackstrap, same as “ pigs is pigs.” No sugars can pa pronun ex- 
tracted from blackstrap, and there is no sense in depa: g from cus- 
tom of entering blackstrap as “ molasses not over 40 by po 
scope.” An ad valorem duty based on American money valuation in 
country from which shipment is made is most scientific, as it provides 
for an increase and decrease as supply and demand create the market. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wits], who happens to be near me at this time, was inter- 
ested yesterday to know if blackstrap molasses was ever used 
for human consumption. I have here a document which was 
issued by Mr. Payne, who is in charge of the molasses division 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Agricultural Department. 
For instance, here is the molasses on the market, and this is 
issued by this bureau. It does not say where it came from, 


but it says; 

Sells straight cane sirup under brand names, and mixture of cane 
and corn sirups down to 50 per cent cane and 50 per cent corn sirup, 
called New Orleans molasses— 

It cost the farmers of my country many a drop of sweat and 
many a sacrifice to make a reputation for this New Orleans 
molasses. What does it contain now, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 


Formulas of sirup mixers: 
Sixty per cent first centrifugal molasses— 
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A centrifugal molasses is not a molasses at all in the sense 
that the New Orleans molasses was known, which is made 
under an entirely different process. 

Sixty per cent first centrifugal molasses, 40 per cent corn. 

Here is another one: 

Kighty per cent first centrifugal molasses, 20 per cent corn. 

Seventy-five per cent first centrifu: molasses, 25 per cent corn, 

Fifty per cent first centrifugal m 50 per cent corn. 

One of our by-products; 

Now, take the cottonseed fellows, the cattle-feed people; for 
‘instance, Procter & Gamble. The Soap Trust owns half of the 
|! cottonseed crushers in my State. 

Cottonseed hull, corn chop, cottonseed meal, alfalfa dust— 

And cobs, I might add, because I know it. It is not contained 
yhere, but in the case of anything that the cattle will not eat it 
| is only necessary to put molasses over it and they will eat it. 

I will go back again, in order to quote accurately: 

Cottonseed hull, corn chop, cottonseed ee alfalfa dust, salt for 
palatability, average use of molasses 15 per cen 

That is what these people use. Most feeders use 20 per cent; 
some use 40 per cent. 

Feed mixers are of three classes: First, the manufacturers 
| of cereal foods making feeds from their by-products. 
| Do they want to deny us protection because molasses is a by- 
| product? Do they want to give that advantage to the manufac- 
| turers of the cereal foods, who may get free molasses and con- 
vert these by-products of theirs in competition with the corn 
and the oats and the barley and hay grown by the farmers of 
this country? 

First, the manufacturers of cereal foods making feeds from 
| their by-products, using blackstrap molasses; second, manufac- 
| turers who have by-products at strategic shipping points who, 
lif need be, can buy all the ingredients; third, concerns like 
Procter & Gamble, who do not manufacture foods, but have 
large accumulation of by-products from cottonseed oil, such as 

bulls, meal, ete. 

I can explain what the “etc.” stands for. I have seen these 
| feeds manufactured in my State. I have seen them go and buy 
a haystack which had been standing in the lot for months, which 
stock would not touch even though starving. I have seen them 
| take it and run it through a chopper and put 20 per cent molas- 
ises in it, and the animals would leave fresh corn, one month 
in the barn, and eat this old stuff. When they got rid of this 
old hay or these sweepings, they were not only making a profit 
out of an article of food which animals would not eat, but for 
every ton of that food they sold to the man who feeds they 
made $4.575 profit. on the molasses alone in that ton of feed. 
But they want to deny us 6 cents per ton protection. It is the 
most absurd thing I ever heard of. 

In order to do that you will have to violate the opinion of 
every expert who knows anything about sugar and blackstrap 
molasses. You have put in that very clause a provision that 
if a man extracts sugar from that blackstrap molasses he must 
pay a duty, because you have made it so high that whenever 
sugar sells for over 64 cents, you will find people extracting 
sugar from this molasses. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator said just a moment 
ago that there was a duty of 6 cents a ton. Did he mean that? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; I did not mean that; I meant a duty 
of a quarter of a cent per gallon. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is, on the molasses itself? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. On the molasses; and vou use 32.4 gal- 
lons per ton of feed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then how do you figure out the 6 cents? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will show the Senator. Every gallon 
of that brings us 3 cents, though we could not get 3 cents last 
year. The man sells that feed at an average price of $28 a ton, 
which is at the rate of 1.4 cents per pound. He uses 32.4 gal- 
lons per ton, which amounts to 400 pounds, because each gallon 
weighs 11.7 pounds. 

Every pound of this molasses which he sells brings him 1.4 
cents, There are 11.7 pounds to the gallon, so that each gal- 
lon brings him 16 and a fraction cents, and it costs him 3 
cents. He makes a profit of 13 and a fraction cents per 
gallon for every gallon which he puts into this feed. But the 
addition of this duty of one-fourth of a cent to his 3 cents would 
make a difference of 6 cents a ton for the molasses which he 
puts into this ton of feed, if you take the minimum of 48 de- 
grees, fixed under the Fordney bill. As you increase, you will 
find that the maximum which any man could be called upon to 
pay as an increase due to the Fordney tariff rate would be 34 
cents per ton increase, without taking into consideration—and 
this, of course, would reduce it—the fact that there is now a 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on blackstrap up to 40 degrees, 
and 2} cents above; so that if your molasses had only 15 de- 


grees, it would be 15 per cent ad valorem; if it had 88 degrees, 
it would be 15 per cent ad valorem. So that there is a duty, 
and my figures must be reduced by that duty. 

There is this other consideration, that that molasses at 56 
degrees, which we. are conceeding in order to meet this argu- 
ment, is never put into industrial alcohol or into feedstuffs be- 
cause there is a market for it for human consumption. 

If the dairy people of the Senator’s State want a duty on 
butter, want a duty on hides, and want a duty on the carcasses 
of the animals, what right have they to ask us to increase the 
profits of the feed manufacturer on the molasses consumed by 
the manufacturer in the production of a ton of feed, which, 
considered without the duty, would make him 54.563, in order 
that he might not increase the price of his feedstuffs? The 
fellow is a profiteer now, so far as molasses is concerned, be- 
cause he makes no distinction when he sells you a ton of feed. 
He sells you the 400 pounds of molasses at the same rate per 
pound as he does the other worthless feed which he has in it. 

But I will go a little further with this: Every dark mixture 
primarily used for baking consists of 16 parts of Cuban black- 
strap, 6 parts Louisiana centrifugals. 

Whenever they use any of that stuff they put the Louisiana 
product in it because our finished product is so far superior to 
their finished product that there is the same difference between 
our blackstrap molasses and theirs; but I will come in a moment 
to what Penick & Ford, who started this propaganda, state. 
They blackst is trap, like “ pigs is pigs.” 

Our ckstrap uently carries 56 per cent total sugars. 
The Cuban product will go from 40 to 45 or 48 total sugars, 
But we bring our 56 per cent on the market—and I will read 
that to the Senate in a moment—and the man who buys our 
stuff says, Blackstrap is blackstrap, like pigs is pigs,” and he 
makes no distinction between the degrees of total sugars in the 
molasses. We received less than 8 cents in 1921 because the 
buyer could get blackstrap molasses from Cuba cheaper than we 
can sell it in New Orleans, because from the plantation to New 
Orleans the transportation rate is about twice as much as it is 
from Cuba to New Orleans by water. 

This is what the Department of Agriculture says: 


Some Cuban molasses is undoubtedly not fit for food, but I have never 
seen any I was unable to use. 


It is a physical process. You filter it, and you get it down 
at the other end an edible article. If you compound it with 
good molasses, say, corm or sugar-cane sirup, and mix it in 
proportion, you can palm it off. You get this at 3 cents, and 
you do not sell it at 95 cents a gallon, but you sell it at that 
rate, because you sell the compound at that price, and there- 
fore that proportion of it goes at that. But I shall reach pres- 
ently the statement that they do sell it at 50 cents just as they 
receive it. We sell it to them at 8 cents, and they do not want 
us to have a duty of a quarter of a cent a gallon, 

I want to read this to the Senate, because I think it will 
interest the Senator from Ohio and interest all the Senators 
from the grain States. This is from a statement submitted to 
Congressman MONDELL last year: 

Inasmuch as the greater part of Cuban and Porto Rican is used 
for distilling spirits—distilled spirits, since the . — of prohibition 
amendment, being restricted to denatured alcohol and dena rum 
used for tobacco manufacture. The latest report from internal revenue 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, was 123,498,693 gallons of 
molasses used for the manufacture of distilled spirits. The total in- 
cludes two sources of saccharine liquors from — and sulphite liquors. 
In the year (fiscal) 1916 the to amount of such saccharine liquors 
other th cane molasses used for uction of alcohol amounted to 
roman It is possible, but has never exceeded 6,000,000 


Therefore cane molasses used for production ended June 30, 1919, 
ons, in round figures. 

molasses brought into the United States during the 

fiscal year 1919 was: 


gallons. 


11, 065, 996 
ohen. es «| 5, 820,054 


Sr ane 


This total consists almost 888 of the grade known as black- 
strap. the above total, 117,000, galons were used for distilled 
lions for other purposes. 
on, December, 1918, to 75 


a —— en — a a ae ee 


mestie produ Sep 1919, approxi- 
naw = „000 gallons. Only negligible portion of blackstrap used 
or aleo 


That is, they do not use our blackstrap for alcohol; it is too 


good. This continues: 

Only 3 portion of blackstrap used for alcohol, therefore 
above add o imports approximat „000,000 gallons available at 
purposes other than — which was used primarily for human f 


and cattle feed. Small amounts used for making cores for foundries 
and for blacking. 
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Here is the peint to which I wish to call attention: 


Fifty-five million gallons used for feed equals 11,800,000 bushels: of 
corn 


That is, chemically, and by demonstration 
which it displaces. The 117,000,000 gallons used for alcohol making 


displaces 25,100,000 bushels of corn for alcoho] making; making a 
total of 86,900,000 bushels of corn displaced by the use of blackstrap 
molasses, 


In other words, the corn grower gets it both ways. 
The feed manufacturers will not buy corn at 60 cents per 


bushel when they can get blackstrap molasses at 3 cents a 


gallon, and when 4% gallons of blackstrap equal the caloric or 
feeding value of 1 bushel of corn, The industrial alcohol peo- 
ple will not buy corn at 60*cents a bushel when 6 gallons. of 
blackstrap molasses will make the same quantity of alcohol 
as a bushel of corn. The farmers of Illinois have recognized 
that. I placed in the Rxconůn their estimate that the black- 
strap molasses imported from Cuba displaces 40,000,000 bushels 
of corn in this country. If the man who wants protection on 
his butter and cattle and hides wants to put us on the free list, 
he is simply helping the man who is competing with his corn, 
He is destroying a domestic industry that is willing to help 
him get protection for what he wants. It is a very short- 
sighted policy for him to put the other fellow on the free list 
and to demand protection for himself, 

Mr. President, I would like to insert in the Recorp two tables 
that came from the Department of Commerce which show the 
average per gallon duty imposed on blackstrap molasses enter- 
ing this country between 1910 and 1920. They also show that 
the highest duty imposed on blackstrap molasses was 3.6 cents 
per gallon and that under the present law it amounts to 2.4 
cents per gallon on the high grades. So that we submit to the 
Senate, considering: that all previous administrations of both 
parties have accorded us a duty, it is most unwise now, when 
the rates- are being raised on every article as compared to the 
existing rates under current law. In this particular instance, 
instead of giving us a similar increase, one which would follow 
the increases in the duties imposed on sugar, and inasmuch as 
this is a by-product of sugar, it is inconceivable that the Repub- 
liean Party or the Finance Committee would want to go back 
and say, Les; we will take the current rate or the present 
rate on sugar under the current law, which is 1 cent, and we will 
make it 1.60, but we find that there is 15 per cent ad valorem on 
blackstrap molasses up to 40°, and aboye that 2} cents a gal- 
lon, so we will increase the tariff on sugar, but the black- 
strap will go backward and on the free list. We will go the 
Democratic Party one better.” In other words, the committee 
say to the Democratic Party, “We will go you one better in 
one way by giving higher protection on sugar, and then we will 
go you one better the other way, because we dare to put black- 
strap on the free list.” It is an indefensible thing: 

The two tables which I asked to have printed in the Recorp 
show the duties imposed on the imports of molasses from Cuba 
and the duties imposed upon imports of molasses from other 
countries than Cuba. I ask permission that they may be 
Printed in the Recorp, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
Without objection, the tables will be printed in the RECORD. 

The tables are as follows: 


Tanin VII.—Molasses (blackstrap) not above 40°.—Imports for con- 
sumption from Cuba. 


(Data from the Department of Commerce.) 


i 


W 20,000, 287 365 „035 16 
1812. RN 25, 451, 085 710 1085 16 
1913. 29, 468,901 | 1, 50%, 905 1036 16 
1014. 25, 234, 987 607 034 16 
1914 24,826,901 | 663, 173 1028 
1915 74, 748,504 | 1,000,582 183,140 025 12 
D eee Rees > . 1 
1916. -| 82/501,070 | 3,377,721 | 403,325 {O61 12 
1917. 105, 788; 759 | 10,877,340 |1, 245, 280 1097 12 
1918. 126; 055, 181 | 8,322,225 08, 667 7086 12 
Calendar 
1918... 136, 092,374 | 9,119, 348 |1, 094,322 007 12 
1019 — 110, 247 781 3,471 871 406,025 01 12 
1520 148,662, 608 942 425, 273 1024 12 


Tanze VIII—Molasses (b not above 40°—Imports for con- 


lackstrap) 
sumption other than from Cuba. 
(Data from the Department of Commerce.) 


1010. 
ITC E bart o 
TJ EA EA ee eee 030 
1913. 034 
177 Da Chae egos . 087 
1914... -08 
FTC E EE P EAR 07 
1916- -035 
TE ĩͤ E 7 114 
NFP ce -035 
T T E ES SEST. S scene 3 
PFF “383 
-026 
1520 . Free -750 
027 


From Virgin Islands. From Virgin Islands and Philippines.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to appeal to the 
grain growers who are taking an interest in this matter. I 
want to read, for instance, an experiment conducted in the 
State of Maryland, as shown in Bulletin 117, issued in April, 
1967, by the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. They 
make the statement that using molasses in stock feed was 
tried as an experiment on six steers. I am not using a Loui- 
siana experiment, where we have been conducting such ex- 
periments: for 40 years. I am using a near-by State, a State 
farther north. The experiment showed- that the digestibility 
of hay and corn mixed with molasses had increased 17 per 
cent; of crude fiber, 82 per cent; of entirely free extracts, 22 
per cent; and of sugars, practivally, 21 per cent. I quote from 
the pamphlet as follows: 

These results show that the addition of molasses to a ration has a 
tendency to increase the digestibility of both hay and grain feed. 
coupled with the generally observed fact that molasses contributes 
toward making. feeds more pe and alse acts as an nppetuer, 


gives mi a relatively. high place as a stock feed and makes 
more yalnable than its analysis lone would indicate. 


Here is the interesting part of the statement: 


Comparisons of costs of to-day, using not the price of cash corn and 
oats but the average of the low prion quoted for deliv of these 
p from December to May of 1917, shows molasses at cents per 
gallon— 


Just think of it. At that time the people liere were paying 
20 cents per gallon for molasses. As I said, we tried to con- 
tract for 3 cents a gallon last year. 

Molasses at 20 cents a gallon is equal to $1.70 per hundred 
oats at 64 cents a bushel is 1 to $2 per hundred pounds; 
at $1.20 per bushel Is equal to $2.14 per hundred pounds. The above 
comparisons of value show oats to cost 17.6 cents per hundred pounds 
—— than molasses and whole corn 25.8 cents per 100 pounds more 

an mo 


What J am trying to show is that as an article of food it has 
been demonstrated. by every agricultural station in the United 
States that oats and.corn, when compared with their cost, are 
not as efficient as food for animals as is the blackstrap molas- 
ses. The bulletin further says: 

The corn is only paralleled in food valne with the molasses after 
the expense of cr g it shall have been incurred. 

I come back now to the report of the committee on cane sirup 
and molasses made to the Food Administrator In 1918. On page 
18 is a question which they propounded to every expert they 
could reach: 

From practical use of molasses in feeding stock what would you con- 
sider its value as compared, say, with the value of corn? In o 
words; what price would blackstrap molasses have to reach to induce 
yen to quit feeding it entirely and feed only corn, oats, hay, or other 
arm products? 

Here is what the committee reports: e 

One answer fixed the price at 12 cents gallon; the next lowest 
was 20 cents per gallon, and 5 40 cents per gallon, the aver- 
age being 26 cents per gallon, while others answered that they would 
feed some blackstrap at any price. In addition to the above * 
tion, we have called a number of ne before us to ascertain 
views as to what they would consider a fair price for blackstrap molas- 
ses, and their estimates ranged from 18 cents to 25 cents per gallon, 
æ great majority naming the latter price. 

A number of experiments have been conducted by the Agricultural 

rtment of the Uolted States Government and some of the agri- 
cultural departments of the tes, and they rate bla p asa 
stock feed very high, equal in value to corn; pound for pound, 

The committee, while they had all the information which fixed 
the price as an article of food from 40 cents down to 20 cents, 
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and finding that the article was being sold for human consump- 
tion in many cases at 95 cents a gallon, taking into consider- 
ation everything—and out of five members there were two from 
Louisiana—fixed a maximum price on this product of 18 cents 


per gallon. So it can be easily understood that the grain grow- 
ers are just as much interested in the proposition as we are, 
except that if they can not get rid of their corn which is dis- 
placed by this product they can feed it on the farm, or at any 
rate, it will not make it oppressive or inconvenient for their 
neighbors. But with us, what we need is a small protection 
which will permit us to market the product in order to get it 
off the plantation where it is a perfect nuisance, and where 
it can not be taken care of except at great sacrifice and great 
expense. 

Mr. President, I think I have said about all I want to say 
with reference to the matter. I appeal to the committee. If 
there is anything I have said that is not absolutely according 
to the facts I would like to have it called to my attention, I 
have stated previously that for a number of years, before we 
Louisiana people showed the value of this article as a food- 
stuff and then showed its value as an article which would be 
converted into industrial alcohol, we were put to great expense 
and sacrifice of land and having disagreeable odors and fer- 
mentation on the property which made it disagreeable even for 
the passers-by on the roadside. As I said, we can not put the 
product into the streams, because if we do we pollute the water 
and kill the fish and we are arrested under a Federal statute. 
We must set aside a certain piece of land of equal value with 
the rest of the farm in order to impound it there, and year after 
year we have the same thing to contend with. 

All we need is a little bit of protection to permit us to bring 
it to market. Whether we make a profit out of it or not is not 
the question. We want to be relieved of it. There is no reason 
for placing it on the free list when the industrial alcohol people, 
who are using over 90 per cent of this by-product imported into 
the country, have not asked that it be placed on the free list. 
It is only the feed people and the dairy people who have asked 
it. They have asked it because they conceive that the feed man- 
ufacturer is going to raise the price of feed unless it is put on 
the free list. They have never raised that question before. 

Now that we are increasing all rates it is beyond reason for 
the committee to propose to put us on the free list while in- 
creasing every other article of American product. We would 
like to have, as we said before the Ways and Means Committee, 
a 1 cent tariff duty. The House made it, in answer to the de- 
mand of the feed manufacturers, one-quarter of a cent. I do not 
know what rate I shall propose. The Senator from Illinois has 
an amendment pending proposing to make the rate 10 cents a 
gallon. My people have never asked that rate before either 
committee. 

I wish to make the request now, if it meets with the approval 
of the chairman of the Finance Committee, that we permit 
this paragraph to go over, to be taken up with paragraph 
1615a, so that when we pass upon that paragraph we can 
pass upon this one at the same time. I understand the Senator 
from Illinois desires to urge his amendment at that time. It 
will naturally be disposed of at that same time. Otherwise I 
‘shall be compelled to ask for a vote now as to a few words 
‘which I do not think would bind us at all. I hope the chairman 
‘of the Finance Committee will permit this paragraph to go 
over until we come to the consideration of paragraph 1615a, 
which proposes to put this article on the free list. In the 
‘meantime I hope that the committee may reconsider this mat- 
‘ter, so that we may have some kind of proper readjustment. 
Mr. McCUMBER. The matter may be passed over for the 
day at least, and I will consult with the Senator from Louisiana 
as to a time at which it may subsequently be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. GERRY, I understand the Senator from North Dakota 
to say that he intends to pass over the amendment in para- 
graph 503? 

Mr. McOUMBER. The amendment which has just been dis- 
cussed is in the molasses paragraph, which the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] has asked may go over until we 
consider the sugar schedule, and the paragraph in the free list 
covering molasses testing not above 56 per cent total sugars. 

Mr. GERRY. As I understand, the paragraph 503 bears a 
relation to paragraph 1615a, on page 227, which places a cer- 
tain class of molasses on the free list. Paragraph 1615a will 
not be considered until the free list is reached; but the amend- 
ment in paragraph 503 will be considered now unless the Sen- 
ator has asked that it go over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have asked that it may go over now for 
the day, at the request of the Senator from Louisiana. 


Mr. GERRY. I could not hear the Senator, and that is 
what I was trying to get straightened out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance a copy of resolutions recently adopted at the annual 
convention of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
requesting free entry of blackstrap molasses—the product which 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] has just been 
discussing. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and order to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, in con- 
vention assembled at Chicago, IIL, June 8 and 9, 1922, said association 

resenting approvimately 150 manufacturers of feeding stuffs from 
all sections of the United States, employing a e al of more than 

(00,000,000, That we respectfully urge Congress in the interest of this 

portant industry and in the interest of the dairymen, cattlemen, and 
consumers of meats, poultry, eggs, and dairy products, and the users of 
feeds for horses and mules, to permit free entry of blackstrap molasses 
for feed purposes. 

That we also respectfully ask Congress in passing the tariff bill to 
follow the original House draft in fixing the tarift on ground and 
unground screenings. We consider it detrimental to the American 
farmer, manufacturers, and consumer to place a higher duty on the 
raw material (unground screenings) than on the manufactured article 
(ground screenings), especially in view of the fact that screenings 
ground in Canada is so 3 done that it does not eliminate 
the only objection that can raised to the use of screenings as feed, 
viz, the possibility of befouling American soils. 

That we also respectfully call the attention of Congress to the fact 
that the importation of ground screenings, when prices are low as at 
present, is impracticable on account of high freight rates. Ground 
screenings must be bagged or sacked before shipment and then shipped 
by railroad at high freight rates, whereas unground screenings are 
usually shipped in bulk by water at very much lower rates. 

Unanimously adopted on June 9, 1922. 

Attest: 

L. F. Brown, Secretary. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to an article in the New York World of June 14. I will 
merely read the headlines of the article, which are as follows: 

Bounty on potash urged with tariff as boost for HAUn. Maine Senator 
convinces committee, but Smoor charges it is mere electioneering. 
Plan would cost public $40,000,000 in five years. 

I feel that this article is so unjust to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] that it becomes my duty to correct the misstate- 
ment. The Senator from Maine did appear before the com- 
mittee and earnestly opposed any tariff on potash. He never 
discussed, however, with the committee the question of a bounty 
in the place of a tariff, nor did he refer to it in any way, shape, 
or manner, After he had left the committee the members who 
were present took up the subject and tentatively proposed in 
lieu of the tariff to place potash upon the free list, and for the 
purpose of protecting, or at least encouraging the American in- 
dustry, to grant a bounty equivalent to tariff rate for a period 
of five years, and at the same tariff rate. That is, however, 
but tentatively proposed, and no final decision will have been 
made until the committee reports the matter to the Senate. 
The reason for the protection which was given by the Committee 
on Ways and Means was that during the war the price of 
potash rose to $450 per ton, and it was thought best by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to protect it for a period of five 
years, with a gradually diminishing tariff, so that potash 
would be free at the expiration of five years. During the boom 
incident to the war, however, when the price encouraged the 
greatest possible development, the production of potash was but 
54,000 tons. If we should provide a bounty to-day there would 
be nothing paid on it, because there is not a single one of the 
potash factories in operation; and if we should even go up to 
a production of 50,000 tons a year, during the next few years 
the amount would not exceed $2,500,000 for the first year, 
$2,500,000 for the second year, $2,000,000 for the third year, 
$1,500,000 for the fourth year, and $1,000,000 for the fifth year. 
That is on a basis of possible production of 50,000 tons a year. 

However, I did not rise at this time to discuss the merits of 
the proposition at all, but simply to explain the part which the 
Senator from Maine took before the committee in asking that 
potash be put on the free list and to state what was the limit 
of his request. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator from North Dakota think 
that the Committee on Finance will report in favor of the 
proposition of putting potash on the free list? f 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the committee has decided to do that. 

Mr. President, I now ask that we return to paragraph 302, 
page 41, line 15. I think we have covered everything in the 
paragraph except one clause, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The roll was called, and the following Senators answered Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator what 


to their names: 
McKinley 


Ge 
Ball G McNary Simmons 
Borah Harrold Nelson Smoot 
Broussard Harris Newbe conn 
Bursum Harrison Nicholson Ster 
Calder Hitchcock Norbeck Sut and 
Johnson Norris Swanson 
Kellogg Oddie Townsend 
Kurts“ Keyes je Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
r pps s 
La Po! er Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Lenroot Pomerene atson, I 
Elkins McCormick Ransde) ilis 
Ernst MeCumber Sheppard 
Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the necessary absence 


of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] on business of 
the Senate. 

I also wish to state that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
‘Wanrnen] is detained from the Senate by reason of illness in 
his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee, 
which will be stated. 

The Reanna CLERK. In paragraph 302, page 49, line 16, it 
is proposed to strike out 72“ and insert 60,” so as to read: 

er, acid, and 
Ai eder eee mening Oo mente per pound A on the tungsten 
contained therein. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I supposed we had 
disposed of that item. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that I asked that 
it go over for further consideration of the duty of 45 cents 
per pound on the tungsten contained in the ore, thinking per- 
haps there would be a change in that, and if there was a change 
in that, it would necessarily change the item now before the 
Senate, which is the metallic tungsten, tungsten powder, and 
tungstic acid; but with no change in the 45 per cent there will 
be no change in the other items named. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. The Senator is not proposing to 
offer any amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT.: No; TI shall not offer any amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrman] is particularly interested in that feature of the para- 
graph, and he is unavoidably absent to-day 

Mr. SMOOT: I do not think the Sanitar from Nevada ob- 
jects to the rates in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is my understanding. I do 
not think he has any objection to these rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure he has not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On the assurance of the Senator, 
then, I will offer no objection to disposing of the matter now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that if the Senator 
from Nevada has any objection, when he returns to the Cham- 
ber I will ask for a reconsideration of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CrerkK. On the same page, line 17, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “15” and insert “25,” se as to read: 
and 25 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. The next amendment is on the same 
page, line 20, where it is proposed to strike out “72” and in- 
sert “60,” so-as to read: 
ferrochromium tungsten, chromium Sromium 
sten, tu en nickel, and all 8 12 an arate 
provided , 60 cents per pound on the tungsten con therein. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

The Reapine CLERK. On the same page, line 21, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “17” and insert “25,” so as to read: 
and 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask now to take up paragraph 
882, tinsel wire. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we pass 
this: paragraph, I observe that the compounds of chromium 
carry 30 per cent ad valorem, chrome being on the free list. 
‘They are found on page 50. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is no 
change made in that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the rates here are fixed on 
the basis of free chrome, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Free chrome ore; yes. 


were the considerations. which. the committee to put 
chrome ore on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. The information that the committee had was 
that chrome ore was found only in a scattered condition in 
this country, and that the quality was very inferior te that 
which was imported from foreign countries; and not only that, 
but the users of it in this country state that it is not de- 
pendable, and therefore chrome ore was put upon the free list, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They made exactly the same 
representations concerning manganese, did they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; in the case of manganese it was put upon 
the ground that there was not suficient of it in the United 
States, but the question of quality was net invelved. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The production of chrome 
ore did develop very largely during the war, did it net? 

Mr. SMOOT. But it was at prices that nebody could think 
of paying in ordinary times. It was like other items that went 
twenty times as high as they were in normal times. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am interested in the thing not 
particularly so far as the tariff is concerned, but because of the 
reasoning upon which the item goes on the free list. The 
about the matter is that we are as fortunately situated in 
State of Montana with respect to chrome ore as we are 
respect to manganese. We can supply the werld with chrome 
ore. There is no limit to the quantity we can produce, and, so 
far as quality is concerned, of a quality equal to that produced 
anywhere. It is a mere matter of the development of the 
dustry; and it is simply a question of policy as te whether 
shall make the steel manufacturers pay somewhat more for 
the chrome that they use in producing steel or whether we will 
allow it to lie undeveloped for some period, until conditions 
change and it becomes profitable to mine it; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The industry has not been developed, and I do 
pot remember anybody coming before the committee and asking 

or it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that is se. I have not 
heard very much from the Montana producers; but the ore is 
there in unlimited quantities. 

Mr. SMOOT. Since the Senator brought up the questien I 
have been trying to think whether or not anyone appeared be- 
fore the committee on this subject, and I can not remember 
whether they did or not, but I do not believe they did. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The 8 most extensively 
developed are in the State of California, and I suppose that 
California has been rather in evidence in requesting these 
tariff rates, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not not want to say anything against the 
products of California, but I really must say that all that is 
produced in California is very unsatisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the committee in 882, on page 86. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to this paragraph. I will ask the Senator from North 
Carolina to follow the amendment that I have offered to para- 
graph 382, and if he does not understand it I will explain it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not seen it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be read now from the desk. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before it is read I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah why we can not now proceed with the sugar schedule 
and dispose of that finally. 

Mr. SMOOT. All that we could dispose of would be the. 
candy amendment. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] stated to me that he was going to leave the Chamber, 
as he had something to do, and that when we got through with 
these items he would ask to take up the other one, and I told 
him. it would be perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to state frankly to the Senator that 
I would rather not take up these items new. I will take up 
this first one, paragraph 382, if the Senator insists upon it; 
but there are three or four following that in the metal schedule 
that have been passed over that relate to zinc and lead ore and 
various ores, that I was under the impression that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] had looked up and would pre- 
sent; but it seems that he and I misunderstood each other, and 
I am not now prepared to take those up. Of course, I ean 
prepare myself as we go on, but it will take much more time 
than if the Senator will let them go over until I have had an 
opportunity to investigate them somewhat. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator will object to the 
action proposed in the case of paragraph 386, because we take 
tin bars off the dutiable list at 2 cents a pound, as the House 
provided for it, and put it on the free list. I de not think 
there will be any objection on the part of the Senator te the 
action of the committee on that item, 
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Mr, SIMMONS. No; I would not ask that that particular 
item go over, because it is proposed to strike it out and put it 


somewhere else. When we get to the place where it is pro- 
posed to put it, I may want to consider it. 


Mr. SMOOT. It goes on the free list. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it does, then I should make no objection 
to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I knew that the Senator would not. 


Mr. SIMMONS. But I was speaking about paragraph 382, 
and then the heavier items that follow that, such as paragraph 
887, which relates to bottle caps of metal, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is prepared to go on now with 
paragraph 382, tinsel wire; is he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask, then, that the amendment which I have 
sent to the desk may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 86, paragraph 382, following 
the numeral “382,” is it proposed to strike out down to and 
including the words “ad valorem,” leaving the semicolon, in 
line 18, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

Tinsel wire, made wholly or in chief value of gold, silver, or other 
metal, 5 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; lame or lahn, 
made wholly or in chief value of gold, silver, or other metal, 5 cents 
per pound and 20 7 cent ad valorem; bullions and metal threads 
made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or lahn, 5 cents per 
pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in the rest of the 
paragraph there will be no changes made other than those that 
were made by the committee in the first instance. 

Now perhaps it will be of interest to the Senator to know 
just what these changes are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be glad to have the Senator explain 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I can explain them very briefly. 

Tinsel wire, lame, and lahn, under the House provision and 
under other laws, have carried the same rate of duty. There 
should not be the same rate upon tinsel wire that there is upon 
lame and lahn. Therefore the committee has now decided to 
make a rate on tinsel wire, and then another rate upon lame or 
lahn, and a still further rate upon the bullions and metal 
thread made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame, or 
lahn. 

The Senator will notice that in the first place we take tinsel 
wire and instead of placing a duty of 10 cents per pound and 
80 per cent ad valorem upon it, as the House has done, we im- 
pose upon it a duty of 5 cents a pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem. å 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is more than cutting it in two. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is half of the specific duty, and only a 
third of the other. Then we take lame or lahn, and instead 
of having the duty 10 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem 
we impose a duty of 5 cents a pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is one-half in one case 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one-half of the specific duty, and two- 
thirds of the ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then in the case of the bullions and metal 
threads, made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or 
lahn, instead of 10 cents a pound and 35 per cent ad valorem we 
cut the specific duty in two, making it 5 cents a pound. That 
is a better classification, taking into consideration the labor that 
is put upon these articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What rate does the Senator fix on bullions? 

Mr. SMOOT. Five cents a pound and 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem, ‘Those rates correspond with the rates imposed later 
in the bill as reported to the Senate. It is a very much better 
division. The House imposed a duty of 10 cents a pound and 
80 per cent ad valorem on the tinsel wire, while they imposed 
only 55 per cent on the ribbons, fringes, and tassels made 
wholly or in chief value of any of the foregoing. There was 
no uniformity in the duties imposed, and as this amendment 
is offered it balances all the items in the paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator about the provision 
“not specially provided for,” on line 22. It provides “ woven 
fabrics, ribbons, fringes, and tassels made wholly or in chief 
value of any of the foregoing, 55 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are all woven fabrics, and the others 
are not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Those are not changed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; those are not changed. Those are woven 
fabrics, and the Senator knows they are the highest type of 
fabrics, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am very much pleased that 
the committee has seen fit to so radically cut the House rates 
with reference, at least, to a part of the items contained in 
paragraph 382. It must be conceded with reference to these 
items that the imports are very heavy and the production in 
this country is light, most of the imports being from France. 

So far as the duties reduced by the committee are concerned, 
I find that they are not materially different from the duties of 
the present law. They are slightly different, however; in 
some respects a little higher and in other respects somewhat 
ower, 

I am afraid, however, that the rate imposed upon these prod- 
ucts not specially provided for is higher than is justified, and 
upon the more highly finished products I think the duty of 55 
per cent is too high. But those rates were not changed by 
the Po aee; and I suppose they are not subject to amend- 
men 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the rates the committee has fixed 
are somewhat higher, but not very substantially higher, than 
the rates in the present law. The subsequent rates, with refer- 
ence to which there is no proposed amendment and which will 
be open to amendment hereafter, I think are entirely too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that these articles are 
used by only a very few people, and the committee thought that 
anybody who could afford them could pay this rate of duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We need not discuss that now. There is 
nothing before the Senate except the amendment, and I am 
ready for a vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 86, line 
19, to strike out the word “ ribbons” and the comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire what item that is? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the tinsel wire, lame or lahn para- 


graph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can vote on that. There are several 
amendments, but I will state to the Senator from Utah that the 
committee amendments in one instance reduce the rate to one- 
half the House rate and in the other instance to one-third of 
the House rate; then, in the next instance, to one-half the 
House rate and two-thirds of the House rate. By a comparison 
I have found they are not materially different from the rates 
in the present law, and I have no objection to them. 

Mr. KING. While I haye the floor, I call the attention of my 
colleague to the fact that on yesterday I mentioned to Mr. 
Walker and to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] that I would be compelled to be absent from the Cham- 
ber most of the time to-day. The naval appropriation bill will 
be brought up to-morrow, and we may take several days in the 
discussion of it. I have not had a chance even to read it 
through. I asked as a favor that the schedules which I was to 
look after, involving certain metals, might be passed over to- 
day, and they assented to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was as to zinc in blocks? 

Mr. KING. Yes; and if those may go over, I would like to 
return to my office to resume the work which I am compelled 
to do with respect to the measure coming up to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator ailow us to finish with these 
amendments? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say, in this connec- 
tion, that I was under the impression that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] would look after those articles, but I 
find that it was the Senator from Utah instead of the Senator 
from Montana who has them in charge. I have not myself 
examined them, because I expected other Senators to look after 
them, and I shall be very glad if the Senator in charge of the 
bill will let those go over to accommodate the convenience of 
the junior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 86, line 
20, after the word “ wire” and the comma, to insert the words 
“metal thread“ and a comma; on line 20, after the word 
“lahn ” and the comma, to insert the words “or of tinsel wire, 
lame or lahn ”; on line 23, after the word “ fabrics,” to insert the 
word “ribbons” and a comma; and on line 23, after the word 
“made,” to insert the words “ wholly or in chief value,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 382. Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, made wholly or in chief value of 
gold, silver, or other metal, 10 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad 
valorem ; bullions and metal threads made wholly or in chief value of 


tinsel wire, lame or lahn, 10 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem; beltings, toys, and other articles made wholly or in chief value of 
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tinsel] wire, metal thread, lame or lahn, or of tinsel wire, lame or lahn 
and india rubber, bullions, or metal threads, not specially provided for, 
45 per cent ad yalorem; woven fabrics, ribbons, fringes, and tassels. 
made wholly or in chief value of any of the foregoing, 55 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that we now take up paragraph 386. 

The amendment of the committee was, on page 87, beginning 
with line 15, to strike out paragraph 386, as follows: 

Par. 386. Tin in bars, blocks or pigs, and grain or granulated and 
scrap tin, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my understanding that in striking that 
out it is with a view of putting those articles on the free list 
and that this item will not reappear in some other dutiable 
section? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not. It goes to the free list, and is 
specifically provided for on the free list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now we can go to paragraph 504. Pos- 
sibly we can find somebody present who will not ask that that 

over. 
80 The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection. There is no amend- 
ment in that paragraph except striking out the words “or un- 
manufactured,” and we might as well dispose of it. 

The amendment was, on page 96, line 28, after the words 
“natural state,” to strike out “or manufactured,”; so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Pak. 504. Maple sugar and maple sirup, 4 cents per pound; dextrose 
testing not above 99.7 per cent and dextrose sirup 4 cents per 
pound. Sugar cane in its natural state, $1 per ton of 2,000 pounds; 
sugar contained in dried sugar cane, or in sugar cane in any other 
than its natural state, 75 per cent of the rate of duty applicable to 
manufactured sugar of like polariscopic test. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are certain changes reported in para- 

graph 505 which are mere eliminations. 
> The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The amendment was, on page 97, line 6, after the word 
“mannose,” to strike out “ melitzitose” and to insert melezi- 
tose”; and in line 7, after the word “ other,” to strike out “of 
the higher saccharides required for scientific purposes” and to 
insert “saccharides”; so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 505. Adonite, arabinose, dulcite, galactose, inosite, inulin, 
levulose, mannite, d-talose, d-tagatose, ribose, melibiose, dextrose test- 
ng aboye 99.7 per cent, mannose, melezitose, raffinose, rhamnose, 

icin, sorbite, xylose, and other saccharides, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I understand the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gegry] desires to have the next paragraph passed 
over. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I make the point of no quorum. 
We will see if I can not get that Senator here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Harris Nelson Shortridge 
Bursum Hitehcock Newber: Simmons 
Calder Johnson Nicholson Smoot 
Cameron Jones, Wash Norbeck Spencer 
r ello Norris Sutherland 
berson Kendrick Oddie Swanson 
Curtis eyes Overman Townsend 
ial dd Owen ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Lenroot Phip Underwood 
ga McCormick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Elkins eCumber Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst McKinley Rawson Willis 
Fernald McNary Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GERRY], I think, did not respond to the quorum call 
just now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He is on his way and will be here in a few 
minutes, I suggest, if the Senator has no objection, that we 
take up the tobacco schedule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Lean] is not here, and he desires to be present when that para- 
graph is taken up. 

Mr. SIMMONS, May I not suggest to the Senator from North 
Dakota that we might go to paragraph 601, wrapper tobacco? 
That is not the one in which the Senator from Connecticut is 
interested, I believe. I think it is paragraph 602 in which the 
Senator from Connecticut is especially interested. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Paragraph 601 is wrapper tobacco. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. It is the schedule in which certain wrapper 
tobacco is advanced from $2.10, the rate fixed by the House, to 
$2.35, the rate fixed by the Finance Committee. The House 
rates were about the same, I think, as those in the emergency 
tariff law, and all the Senate committee rates are higher. I 
do not think the other paragraphs are affected by the change 
in paragraph 601. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the committee have 
been a great deal more considerate of the convenience of the 
several Senators who desire to be present than those Senators 
have been of the convenience of the committee to dispose of the 
items in a somewhat logical order. We have yielded so much 
that it seems that no one is ready to take up a number of arti- 
cles that ought to be disposed of before we reach the agricul- 
tural schedule. In all earnestness I want to plead with Sena- 
tors that they be ready, after we get through with the naval 
appropriation bill, to go on with the consideration of the tariff 
bill. It is far more convenient for individual Senators to be 
prepared to take up a schedule when it is reached than it is 
for the committee, which must sit every morning preparing its 
work for the day, and then throw that work entirely aside to 
take up something that it has not considered as it desired to do 
before the final vote. 

I ny ask that we now go to the agricultural schedule, on 
page 99. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota if 
we have disposed of paragraph 375, metallic magnesium, which 
I asked the other day should go over? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; that has not been disposed of. There 
are some Senators who have asked that it may be passed over, 
and I have agreed to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that there has been a request also made as to what the price 
of the article really is to-day, not what it was last August, and 
that information is being collected for the committee and more 
than likely will be ready in a very short time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If we can return to paragraph 701, Mr. 
President, we will give some consideration to the cattle, the 
sheep, and the goats. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The first amendment in Sched- 
ule 7 will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. Schedule 7, agricultural products and 
provisions, paragraph 701, cattle, on page 99, lines 6 and 7, the 
committee proposes to strike out “less than 2 years old, 1 cent 
per pound; 2 years old or over, 14 cents per pound,” and insert 
“weighing less than 1,050 pounds each, 1} cents per pound; 
weighing 1,050 pounds each or more, 2 cents per pound,” so as 
to read: N 

Cattle weighing less than 1, nds ea ; 
weighing 1.050 penile oath or 8 — 8 e 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am sure a number of Sen- 
ators desire to be heard upon this particular paragraph. One 
Senator was talking to me about it this morning. Of course, we 
have reached the paragraph rather unexpectedly, and the Sen- 
ators who are interested in the whole schedule generally are 
out of the Chamber. I make the point of no quorum so that 
T may have them called in and notified that the agricultural 
schedule is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppm in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Elkins Lenroot Shortridge 
Borah Ernst McCumber Simmons 
Broussard Fernald MeNary Smoot 
Bursum Gerry Nelson Spencer 
Calder Harris ewbe: Sterling 
Cameron Hitcheock Nicholson Swanson 
Capper Johnson Norbeck Townsend 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Norris Wadsworth 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Oddie Walsh, Mass 
Curtis Kellog; Overman alsh, Mont 
Dial Kendrick Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham . wson llis 

Edge Ladd Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, just before the call for a 
gorum the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] entered 

e Chamber. He now desires to go on with the paragraph 
relating to confectionery, and I therefore ask that we may 
return to that paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GERRY. Does the Sentaor from North Dakota desire 
to have considered the amendments in paragraphs 504 and 505? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments to para- 
graphs 504 and 505 have been agreed to. The Secretary will 
state the committee amendments in paragraph 506, 

The READING CrerK. On page 97, in paragraph 506, line 10, 
before the word “sugar,” the Committee on Finance proposes 
to strike out the word “ on.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 97, 
line 11, before the words “per cent,” to strike out “30” and 
insert “ 40,” so as to read: 

B onery a rovid: 
PE n D aea eriyen Mig nr, Hag kev fio ny anap Ae hi Sok os in aoe 
way adulterated, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. GERRY, Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. On page 97, paragraph 506, 
line 11, I move to strike out “40” and to insert in lieu thereof 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 97, paragraph 506, line 11, 
before the words “per cent,” it is proposed to strike out the 
numeral “40” and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral 23,“ 
so as to read: 
or in any way adulterated, 23 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, this paragraph differs from the 
similar paragraph in the Underwood-Simmons law of 1913. 
Under that law on candy valued at 15 cents per pound or less the 
rate was 2 cents per pound; if valued at more than 15 cents a 
pound, the rate was 25 per cent ad valorem, Under the bill as 
it comes to us from the other House all candy and confectionery 
is proposed to be admitted at a flat rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem, that rate, of course, being based on American valua- 
tion. The bill as reported by the Senate committee proposes a 
rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, foreign valuation, which would 
be a lower duty. For the higher grades the rates are ad 
valorem, both in the pending bill and in the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law. Under the Underwood-Simmons law the rates were 
25 per cent as against 30 per cent as proposed in the House 
bill. I think it is only fair to say, though, that in the House 
bill the rate, as I have stated, is based on the American valua- 
tion and is, therefore, compared to the 25 per cent ad valorem 
rate of the Underwood law, considerably higher than the mere 
difference in percentage would indicate. 

Mr. President, as nearly as I can figure it, the duty of 2 cents 
per pound is equivalent practically to 23 and a fraction per 
cent, as against 40 per cent proposed by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

The Tariff Summary shows that the products of the establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of confectionery are valued 
at $447,800,000. The exports increased during the war from 
$1,200,000 to an annual average of $1,800,000, The imports for 
1918, the table which I hold in my hand shows, were valued at 
about $27,000; in 1919 they were valued at $195,000; in 1920 they 
were valued at $371,000; and in 1921 they were valued at 
$122,000. I submit that an industry such as this, the exports 
of which so largely exceed in value its imports from any source, 
needs no such protection. The industry is well on its feet; it 
has a tremendous market within the country, and to impose 
such a duty on the commodity as this simply means to give the 
domestic producer an additional advantage and an opportunity 
to charge the general public more. I think the figures are so 
clear that it is unnecessary to say anything more on the 
schedule, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island to the amend- 
ment of the committee may be again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 97, paragraph 506, line 11. 
before the words “per cent” the Committee on Finance pro- 
poses to strike out the numeral “80” and insert in lieu thereof 
the numeral “40.” The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
proposes to insert in lieu of the numeral “40” the numeral 
23,“ so that the paragraph will read: * 

An. 506. r candy and all confectionery not specia) rovided 
e e a S ALAPA, Cae on te aay 
way adulterated, 23 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber 
when this question came up. I have proposed an amendment 
to paragraph 506. I do not think at this time the amendment 
would be in order; but I wish to make a brief statement. 


In this instance there is no reason to reduce the duty pro- 
posed by the committee, because the duty proposed by the com- 
mittee is totally inadequate. It will be observed, of course, 
that under paragraph 501, which is not proposed to be amended 
by the Finance Committee, there is a duty proposed of 116/100 
cents per pound on all sugar testing not above 75 degrees, 
and for each additional sugar degree shown by the polari- 
scopic test, four one-hundredths of 1 per cent per pound 
additional, and fractions of a degree in proportion. If para- 
graph 506 were to be permitted to remain as the committee 
has reported it, it would make it possible, by merely coloring 
sugar with a harmless substance, to import it on a basis of 
40 per cent ad valorem and escape the duty imposed by para- 
graph 501 upon sugar. 

I wish also to state at this time that the words “and sugar 
after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or in any way 
adulterated,” have never been applied to any previous rate on 
sugar or candy, and I believe that they have been incorpo- 
rated in paragraph 506 without the committee ever realizing 
the import of the words proposed. 

As I have stated before, even under a tariff for revenue bill 
it was never intended that any sugar merely because of being 
colored or adulterated with some other substance should be 
imported here at a lower rate of duty than that imposed on 
sugar itself. There have been, however, in previous acts 
duties corresponding to the now proposed duty on sugar, candy, 
and confectionery. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. If I understand the Senator’s contention cor- 
rectly, he is not objecting so much to the rate I offer with re- 
Spect to sugar candy and confectionery, but the objection is 
that sugar may come in under this amendment? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That was my great objection; but at 
the same time, when a certain rate of duty is imposed on a 
basic article, we should try in a fair way to put a compensatory 
duty on the product manufactured from the basic article in 
order to protect that product, and I am not yet satisfied that 
40 per cent is adequate when it is considered that the intention 
of the framers of the bill is to put a duty of 2 cents a pound 
on sugar. If 2 cents a pound on sugar is considered a reason- 
able rate—so far as I am concerned it is not a reasonable rate, 
)( SEDE f 

get it 

Mr. CARAWAY. We will compromise on one. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We do not have to compromise on one, 
because that is the Democratic rate; but 40 per cent, I think, 
would not compare with a 2-cent rate per pound on sugar, be- 
cause there is some candy that has had no labor added, just a 
little ribbonlike coloration around it, and is, then introduced 
into the country. If the 2-cent rate be finally agreed to in this 
bill, that 2 cents compared to the cost of production in Cuba 
would be 100 per cent tariff, and a 40 per cent rate on candy 
would not be adequate to protect; and if I had any complaint 
to offer about that I would make it 50 per cent as a minimum, 
anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Gerry] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question now is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reapmye CLERK. On lines 12, 13, and 14 it is proposed 
to strike out: 

The value of the immediate coverings other than the outer packing 
case or other covering shall be included in the dutiable value of the 
merchandise, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask now that we return to 
paragraph 503; and I will state to the Senator from Louisiana 
that we ought now to agree to the amendment in paragraph 
503 striking out “sirups” and putting in “sugar sirups, not 
specially provided for ”—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What page is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on page 96; and that will clean up all 
of the committee amendments in this schedule. 

I will ask that the committee amendment be agreed to now. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the “sugar sirups, not specially 
provided for”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; because this will be the result: I should 
like to have it cleaned up, and then when we reach the sirups 
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that have already been placed upon the free list if that is not 
agreed to we can offer an amendment to reject this one, but 
let us clean up this schedule now as far as the committee 
amendments are concerned. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. With the understanding that if this is 
agreed to, it will not prejudice—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that it will not, be- 
cause when the bill reaches the Senate any kind of amendment 
can be offered to it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Thenif, when we reach paragraph 1615a, 
that is not agreed to 

Mr, SMOOT. Then this would not amount to anything any- 
how, because it would not be provided for anywhere else. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I merely wanted to put it so we may 
have the understanding in the Recorp that if we should dis- 
agree to paragraph 1615a then of course the committee would 
support the cancellation of this. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then I have no objection to the agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to returning 
to paragraph 503? The Chair hears none. The amendment 
of the committee will be stated. 

The READING CLERK, In paragraph 503, on page 96, line 13, 
it is proposed to strike out “sirups” and insert “sugar sirups, 
not specially provided for,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 503. Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, 
testing not above 48 per cent total sugars, twenty-five one-hundredths 
of 1 cent per gallon; testing above 48 per cent total sugars, two hun- 
dred and seventy-five one-thousandths of 1 cent additional for each per 
cent of total sugars and fractions of a per cent in proportion. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, this paragraph, 503, has a differ- 
ent wording and is based on a different test from that in the 
Underwood bill. Under this bill, the test is on total sugars. 
Under the Underwood bill and under all former bills, as I 
understand, the test was a polariscopic one. Possibly it might 
clear up some of the debate that took place yesterday and to- 
day to show the difference that that makes in the report of the 
sugar content. 

I shall read from the hearings, where there is a table on page 
2356 in which it is shown that sucrose by polariscope ranged 
from 22 to 23 per cent as compared with sucrose by the Clerget 
method, which would average between 32 and 40 per cent. 
Reducing sugars would be between 14 and 28 per cent, and 
total sugars by polariscope would be from 40 to 54 per cent, 
as compared to total sugars by the Clerget method between 48 
and 62 per cent. 

As we are only considering now the committee amendments, I 
shall not take up the time of the Senate in discussing this para- 
graph more fully, or in offering amendments. I am entirely in 
favor of what the committee proposes in the amendment now 
before us, where it says “molasses and sugar sirups not 
specially provided for,” and then it provides in paragraph 1615a 
that molasses testing above 56 per cent total sugars not imported 
to be commercially used for extraction of sugar, or for human 
consumption, shall be put on the free list. 

Mr. President, this was done so that the makers of cattle feed 
should have the advantage of receiving the molasses that was 
used in that feed free of duty, and I presume with the idea of 
doing something for the farmers. Molasses has done much to 
build up cattle feed, and to help the farmer both to fatten his 
stock and to produce greater quantities of milk. I know that 
in my own State it is very largely used by farmers in feeding 
their cows, and that it is really one of the necessities of farm 
feed. The use of this blackstrap molasses really acts not only 
as a fattener but also as an appetizer for the cattle. 

While I am very heartily in favor of doing this for the farmer, 
it does seem to me that there is somewhat of a paradox in the 
bill, because while the farmer is allowed this advantage in order 
to have the feed for his cattle made lower by the molasses that 
his cattle get entering free, yet if he wants to use the molasses 
himself on his own table he must pay a duty. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ketroae in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GERRY. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, In the Senator’s last remark, is he 
criticizing the committee for permitting molasses to be used 
for human consumption to come in under a tax, while giving 
it to cattle free? 

Mr. GERRY. I was just calling attention to that fact. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Now, coming back to the statement 
which the Senator has just made, that some of the people in 
his State are interested in having this blackstrap molasses 
come in free, are they dairy people, or are they feeders? 


Mr. GERRY. They are dairymen. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Do they want to have their butter and 
their other dairy products put in competition with the world 
and have no duty placed against them? 

Mr. GERRY. Personally, I do not think duty on butter 
will have the effect in my State of increasing the profit to the 
farmer, and undoubtedly this will be true in other States. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator believes it will not? 

Mr. GERRY. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then, does the Senator think that those 
who are asking that feedstuffs be put in open competition with 
the world are advocating that their own products be placed in 
open competition with the world? 

Mr. GERRY. I do not think I get the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, In other words, are the dairy people who 
would like to have blackstrap molasses come in free willing 
and asking that their own products of the dairy be put in open 
competition with the world? 

Mr. GERRY. I can not speak for the dairy people of the 
country. I do not know what they are asking. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is speaking simply his own views. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, But the Senator from Rhode Island will 
concede that if the dairy people want a protection for their 
dairy products, they should be willing to accord a very small 
protection to the people who grow the feed with which they 
feed their stock and produce these dairy products. 

Mr. GERRY. I think that is a question for the dairy people 
to answer, and involves a discussion of the whole theory of 
protection, and on this question the Senator from Rhode Island 
and the Senator from Louisiana differ so much in their ideas 
of the principle upon which this bill is based that I am afraid 
we would not get a meeting of the minds. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I was not trying to elicit the opinion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island on this particular question. I 
was simply trying to get his judgment as to whether or not 
a dairyman who wants to have his products protected should 
ask for free materials to convert into the products which he 
wants protected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe we are now brought to the con- 
sideration of the agricultural schedule. 8 
Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roH. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gooding Myers Smoot 
Broussard Harris Nelson Spencer 
sursum Hitcheock Newberry Sterlin. 
Calder Johnson Nicholson Sutherland 
Cameron Jones, N, Mex. Norbeck Townsend 
Capper Jones, Wash. Norris Underwood 
Caraway Kellog: Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Keyes Phipps Walsh, Mont 
Dillingham Ladd Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Edge Lenroot Pomerene Willis 

Ernst McCormick Sheppard 

Fernald McCumber Shortridge 

Gerry MeNary Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, every day or so the precious 
hours which ought to be employed in a just and fair discussion 
of the items on which duties have been levied in this bill have 
been spent in reading into the Recorp editorials from those 
papers which represent the importing industries of the country. 
I have been requested by the committee to meet the arguments 
which have been made by the press. So far we have kept silent 
as to the profits that are made by the great importing houses of 
the country and those who are now so strenuously engaged in 
attempting to destroy the purposes of the bill. 

I have before me upon the desk a number of articles. I shall 
have occasion to show what is paid for those articles in foreign 
countries and what the American consumer is charged for the 
same articles in the United States; but before I do that I want 
to lay the foundation for the presentation of some of these mat- 
ters, and I, or perhaps other members of the committee, will pre- 
sent a number of other articles. I think we have now in our 
possession between two and three hundred of them, and we will 
try to select those articles used most commonly by the American 
people. 

If those editorial pages presented any real argument on any 
one of the items under discussion we might excuse the verbosity 
of their long essays, But while they criticize and condemn, not 
one of them attempts to really analyze a single item in this bill 
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The time spent by some of them in cussing the chairman because 
he fails to be the representative of New York, or what they 
denominate the great financial interests of the country, it seems 
to me might be spent to better advantage. The chairman of the 
committee is but 1 of the 16 members who constitute the 
Finance Committee, and but 1 of the 10 Republican members 
who, of course, assume the responsibility of presenting what the 
American people by their decisive vote in 1920 demanded ‘that 
we should present. 

On the Republican side of the committee I think it can truth- 
fully be said that there is represented every view, from the 
very lowest tariff that could be called a protective tariff at all 
to ‘a very high protective policy. And if those papers desire 
to eliminate what influenee the chairman, coming from a purely 
agricultural section of the country, may ‘have in the determina- 
tion of ‘tariff schedules—if they feel that his life and business 
have not brought him into sufficiently close contact with what 
they consider the great financial interest of the country—and 
they seem to think that the banking and the importing interests 
are about all that need to be considered—I think I can most 
properly call their attention to the fact that the Republican side 
is still splendidly represented in this Finance Committee by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN],'by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. MoLzan], by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIELING- 
HAM I, all representatives of both the great manufacturing and 
the importing interests of the East; by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Warson l, representing great mining and manufacturing inter- 
ests; by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La'Forterrr], by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], all representing agricultural States. And T 
would like to ask these papers, these representatives of the 
great department stores Which are so deeply interested in im- 
portations, if it would be possible for them to select any group 
of representatives who could better represent all the divers 
interests of the United States—manufacturing, agricultural, 
mining, and every other industry—than those who constitute 
the Republican side of the Finance Committee? 

These papers know as well as I do that the interests of New 
York and New Jersey, of Pennsylvania, of Pittsburgh, and Chi- 
cago are represented not only by some of the most able Senators 
in the Senate but also by those who are well acquainted with 
every great financial and industrial interest. The inconsistency 
of this so-called Republican press is that while it supports these 
Senators as_able representatives of their States, it nevertheless, 
ht the behest of these great importing interests, condemns the 
very men it supports as its representatives. More than this, 
while it ardently supports the President of the United States, it 
assails those policies for which he stands and which he reasserts 
on every occasion. 

The great metropolitan press of the country has it in its 
power to do very much to bring about a revival of business in 
the United States. It has it in its power to do very much to 
destroy American industry, upon which alone such revival must 
be predicated. And when it stops to recall that more than 90 
per cent of all our trade is trade with each other it ought to 
recognize the importance of sustaining all of our American 
industries, to the end that each and every individual shall have 
profitable employment to enable him to purchase the product of 
his neighbor, and that none of them can have that profitable 
employment if the foreigner is allowed to supply an undue pro- 
portion.of the American trade or if in order to maintain our 
home markets with each other we must reduce the wages of 
employees to more closely approach the wages of the foreign 
labor. 

So I have asked these papers to furnish the committee with 
real facts and figures to demonstrate that it has made a rate 
too high or too low, or that its compensatory duties have not 
been worked out with proper mathematical precision. 

I can assure them that if they will send anything to the 
committee to demonstrate that it has made an error, the com- 
mittee will be more than pleased to give further consideration 
to the rate of duty on any item in this bill. We not only have 
had in the consideration of this bill the assistance of the most 
able of our Senators, some of whom J am certain are far better 
equipped with general information on tariff matters than any 
of these newspaper critics, but we have also had with us during 
all the period of our investigation and even up to the present 
time the assistance of the very best tariff experts the depart- 
ments could furnish us, the very best information that the 
Tariff Commission could give us. Among those experts we 
have had those of the Democratic as well as of the Republican 
faith. They have furnished us with facts, figures, and esti- 
mates, and their calculations, when called for, have always 


been made with mathematical accuracy, irrespective of po- 
litical belief. There has never been any disagreement among 
these experts on the facts in any case, and I submit to the 
Senate and to the country in all good faith, Is not the careful 
and deliberate judgment, based upon. such unbiased evidence by 
‘Senators representing every section of the country, more re- 
liable than the mere capricious condemnation of those whose 
opinion must be colored by the interest of those from whom 
they receive their revenues? 

If these metropolitan papers want to.be fair to the American 
people, I invite them to take a hundred or more of the leading 
articles which are imported into the United States in competi- 
tion with comparable articles manufactured in the United 
States; let them put in one colunm just what the great depart- 
ment store pays for these articles in a foreign country and 
What it sells them for at retail in this country, with its per- 
centage of profit, and in another column just what it costs the 
American manufacturer, with his higher wages, ranging often 
from five to ten times as much as the foreign wages, and what 
he sells his product ‘for in ‘the American market, with his per- 
centage of profit. 

While it is true that such a table would astonish the Ameri- 
can public, it is equally certain to my mind that it would 
convert them all into ardent protectionists. They would insist 
that the importer who purchases an article for 81 abroad and 
forces them to pay him 510 for that article should at least pay 
the Government 50 cents for this privilege of fleecing the people 
out of 88.50. 

I am not condenming or criticizing people because they want 
to buy an article as cheaply as they can and sell it at as big 
a profit as possible. That is a part of our selfish human nature. 
But Ido think they ought not to use their influence over the 
press in a vicious fight to destroy the American manufacturer, 
whose profits on ‘the ‘turnover are not one-tenth of what the 
importers receive. 

I have here on my desk some of ‘the advertisements appear- 
ing in a New York paper. I pick up as a fair illustration the 
New York Herald of May 4, 1922, and I find in big headlines 
this advertisement: 

An extraordinary sale of 812, wi 
Pe aoe omnes ser, an and, ot ap importer gust ele 

. e ect. 
especially to those w Shave eee for Triero Lae 

Here is a cut.of an imported English suit case, a very plain- 
looking case, with a checked lining. Underneath the cut we 
find the following: “Regularly $40,” but it is to be sold at a 
great reduction—at $25.95. Of course, they do not say what 
they paid for this suit case. I know that but a very few years 
ago you could buy at retail in the West such a case for about 
$6, and that is assuming that it was made of all leather, made 
of “tough bull hide found in the pit where the tanner died.” 
You can make a fair guess of about what the wholesale price of 
this suit case must have been in England. They say they have 
been selling it for $40. 

Mr. President, a short time ago I leased a neat eight- room, 
two-story dwelling house in my home town for 540 per month, 
$480 a year. On account of recent paving, I paid a tax and 
insurance of about $345. That left me 8135. So for a whole 
year’s rent of this little home I could become the proud pos- 
sessor of three of these imported suit cases. And the house 
that imposes that outrageous charge the American con- 
sumer—that probably sold that suit case for 830 more than it 
paid for it—is damning a Republican Congress because it dare 
suggest that they should pay a dollar or two import duty. 

I find that kit bags of the same material were selling regu- 
larly at from $40 to $45. I wish that the American purchasing 
public. could cast their eyes upon the invoiced price of this 
suit case and this bag, Mr. President, I have before me some 
evidence along this line, and in the light of such evidence your 
80 per cent ad valorem and your 60 per cent ad valorem will 
be as a gnat to an elephant compared with the mighty per- 
centage which measures the scale of difference between the im- 
porting and selling prices of these articles and which the 
American people pay. 

Now, when such enormous profits are made and when the 
American public is paying for these enormous profits, are we 
committing a crime if we say that the American importer shall 
pay a few pennies or a few nickels out of such immense profits 
for the right to make these profits in the United States? 

I have here an advertisement from the Boston Herald adver- 
tising imported articles. It states that these articles are im- 
ported from Hungary, Switzerland, France, Ireland, Italy, Bel- 
gium, England, Porto Rico, Japan, Czechoslovakia. You can 


imagine at what prices these articles were purchased in Czecho- 
Slovakia, where men receive from 10 to 20 cents a day and 
women from 40 to 60 cents a week. We know that because of 
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the condition in that country everything is produced at a lower 
cost than ever before; and then when we measure these won- 
derful retail prices of to-day with what they were before the 
war in this country, we can get some idea of the mighty profits 
of this. importer. 

Recently there came into my hands a letter sent by B. Rus- 
sell Herts, president of the Herts Bros. Co., of New York, in 
regard to a European antique furniture pool. Mr. Herts, ac- 
cording to this letter, is now in Europe making purchases for 
this pool. These are to be sold to the American public in 
October at such inflated prices that the speculators and in- 
vestors in the pool are assured 300 per cent profit. within six 
months. Iam going to quote just two paragraphs of this letter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right at that point? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that I would 
like to have this matter condensed, and if he would. just as 
soon defer his question I shall be obliged to him, 

Mr. Herts says: 

rehases that have been made abroad during the 
eae 3 i i have afforded unusual pronis, we may recite 
the experience of one dealer from New York who found a number of 
beaded bags in Berlin which he purchased for 25 marks each. or about 
10 cents, which were afterwards sold in this country for $15 each. 

Think of it, Mr. President, a beaded bag purchased for 10 
cents and retailed in this country by the importer for $15, an 
increase of 15,000 per cent. And these are the men who are 
condemning this tariff bill because it seeks to provide that the 
man who makes those enormous profits, the man who buys a 
beaded bag for 10 cents and sells it for $15, shall pay 6 cents 
import duty. 

Let me read the next paragraph: 

In the line of interior decorations is the purchase of various articles, 
such as ormolu mounted commodes, which cost $25 in Burope and were 
retailed for $250 in this country. The duty on such articles, if mod- 
ern, is only 15 per cent, and if antique nothing at all. Similarly, 
tapestries have been brought to this country without duty and sold at 
more than ten times their initial cost. 

Could not the great metropolitan papers do more for the in- 
terest of the American people if they would use their columns 
in calling attention to these colossal frauds against the Treas- 
ury and against the people of the country than by condemning 
the attempt of Congress to collect a very small sum as duty 
upon these imported articles to meet the demands which are 
being made every day upon the American Treasury? 

This letter, Mr. President, discloses in a nutshell one of the 
reasons for opposing this tariff bill. Mr. Herts is only one 
among hundreds of importers who are to-day spending millions 
of dollars in Europe buying everything from toys to antiques, 
paying for them in the cheap, depreciated paper currencies. of 
Europe, and selling them at enormous profits to the American 
consumer—buying beaded bags, for example, which cost 10 cents 
in Berlin and are resold in New York. for $15. 

With such profits is it any wonder that the great importing 
interests of New York and Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia 
should be spending vast sums of money in propaganda to defeat 
tarif€ legislation? 

Is it not astonishing, under these circumstances, that. the 
Democratic Members of the Senate, who allege that they are 
opposed to huge profits, should be defending these importing 
interests? They talk about. an excess-profits tax. Here is the 
place to find the excess profits and here is the place to tax them. 

Republican Members of the Senate who are striving to enact 
an American tariff bill to protect American workers.and Ameri- 
can industries are fighting this battle for the American pro- 
ducer. We want a tariff which will at least lessen this enor- 
mous profiteering in foreign merchandise. What manufacturer 

in the United States to-day is making 300 per cent within six 
months on anything he produces? What manufacturer is mak- 
ing 15,000 per cent on a single turnover? 

The line between the friends and opponents of the pending 
tariff measure is sharply drawn. On our side are Senators who 
believe in protecting and safe America first. We 
stand for American prosperity, despite the campaign of the 
opposition to delay tariff legislation for the benefit of Europe 
and Asia and the remainder of the world and a few hundred 
importers. 

The great metropolitan newspapers to-day are attacking this 
bill because their prosperity, for the moment, depends upon 
the prosperity of their advertisers, and their advertisers are 
making fortunes: buying cheaply abroad and selling at tre- 
mendously high prices: to the American consumer. The more 
they make the more avaricious they grow; and so they are 
damning the tariff because it seeks to secure a penny out of 
a dollar of their huge profits, just as they are damning what 
they call the bonus bill because it means a little tax. 


Last year, according to the business manager of the New 
York Times, advertisers spent $700,000,000 in advertising in the 
daily and weekly newspapers of the United States. Most of 
this money was spent by the large department stores in the 
larger cities. One department store in Detroit alone spent 
$600,000 with three Detroit newspapers last year. In New 
York City the department stores spend even larger sums. And 
they are all heavy importers, : 

And what do they advertise? I call attention to an adver- 
tisement in the New York Herald of some time ago. It reads: 

All over the world, in little far-away villages in 
quiet corners of Bruges and Brussels, in the highlands. of 
and in the workrooms of the Rue de la Paix, men and women an 
pner busy every day making lovely things for women here in New 


The advertisement then goes on to say that— 


pass, and through $ in ae Al that buys food 
ugh w. re will pass mon s 

and clothes and life for the people who are at works ta Europe. 

Now, notice— < 


It is a romantie and fascinating business this, a business that brings 
happiness and content to those who make things for us and satisfac- 
tion to those who buy from us. 

How romantie it is, Mr. President, to force a little child, 
whose tiny fingers. have worked possibly for three weeks to 
make a little beaded bag over in the Tyrol, to accept, because 
of its half-starved condition, 10 cents for that bag! Ah, truly, 
Mr. President, it is romantic. And how fascinating it is to sell 
that bag to the American women for $15. Ah, indeed, it is a 
fascinating business! 

Why, then, do the New York and Boston newspapers attack 
the tariff bill? Why do they print articles and editorials to 
deceive the American people? Why do those responsible for 
the propaganda throw. upon the moving-picture screens false- 
hoods, stating that tariff duties are based on the retail prices, 
which are from 100 per: cent to 15,000 per cent. greater than 


the foreign prices upon which the duties are levied? 


In the case of the metropolitan press it is because their life- 
blood depends upon the revenue from their big advertisers, and 
their big advertisers depend for their prosperity upon the 
cheapness with which they can buy abroad and the high prices 
they can get in the American market.from the American con- 
sumer. 

A short time ago my colleague, the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp] exposed the untruthful: propaganda of the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune that the 
tariff on hides would increase the cost of shoes $2 per pair. 
The New York Tribune published on its first page deliberate— 
because I can not conceive that they did not know better— 
misstatements- of facts about the hide schedule and its effect 
upon the price of shoes. The junior Senator from North Da- 
kota exposed. and nailed these misstatements, but not one 
word of his reply appeared in the New York Tribune. Do the 
Senate or the American public need any greater proof than 
this that the New York newspapers are afraid to publish the 
truth when it hits their advertisers or their advertisers’ in- 
terests? 

Now, Mr. President, this is not true of the great majority of 
newspapers in the United States. This campaign of misrepre- 
sentation against the tariff is centered in the big cities, where 
the importers’ advertisements dominate the newspapers. But 
the thousands of daily and weekly newspapers throughout the 
country whose prosperity depends upon American prosperity— 
the newspapers which serve and inform the great mass of 
Americans—are not thus influenced, as is evidenced by their 
impartial handling of tariff news and their fair editorials. 

The great. reservoir of democracy in this country lies in the 
small cities and on the farms.. These people are not misled by 
the importers’ propaganda. They know what.it means. They 
understand the system by which the importing houses bring in 
foreign goods and sell at high prices in the big cities and dump 
the surplus into the mail-order houses. The farmers and mer- 
chants in the small towns. of. this country know that there 
is a gulf that separates the prosperity of their communities 
from the prosperity of those who can buy abroad in cheap 
money and sell in 100-cent dollars to the American consumer: 

The little country merchant is compelled to buy much of his 
stock from these large importing stores. They sell to him for 
a small discount below the retail price. He gets no benefit from 
the cheap prices paid abroad, and if there be a surplus of these 
articles. the country merchant finds that this surplus is being 
catalogued and sold in competition with him in his own terri- 
tory; and if he would inform himself he would find that in 
many instances what are called seconds—defective products— 
are purchased, catalogued, and sold under his very nose. 
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Mr, President, I am not a pessimist; neither am I a blind 
optimist ; but I would consider myself blind indeed if I failed to 
recognize any danger to our American industries, any danger 
to our national welfare, in the stupendous wealth and power 
of the great department stores of the country. We decry 
loudly the growth, development, and power of the gigantic in- 
dustrial concerns of this country. But, Mr. President, these 
industries have employed, and still employ, American capital 
in America. These industries have given profitable employ- 
ment to millions upon millions of American citizens. These in- 
dustries have made America great and prosperous; but the 
great department stores have found of late years that they 
can double and treble their profits if they can purchase abroad, 
and so one department store can go abroad and purchase the 
entire year's output of a foreign factory. With their ready 
cash in millions they can drive a bargain more exacting than 
the most avaricious dreams of a Shylock. They are rapidly 
dispensing with the service of the old-time importer and saving 
the 333 per gent commission and overhead charges of the 
importer. 

The public has never yet received any corresponding benefits 
because of these cheap purchases abroad. The department-store 
importer has so far not attempted to drive out of business his 
little, tiny brother merchant in the large city, who must pay 
from 40 to 60 per cent more for his goods. He is not much of a 
competitor; and being compelled to sell his merchandise at a 
higher price because of higher costs, the department store is 
enabled to sell at the same price and thereby amass a mighty 
fortune because of the cheaper purchases. 

I want to say to the great manufacturing industries of the 
country, those which are not specially favored like the iron and 
steel business, but those which must meet European and 
Asiatic conditions at a great disadvantage, “This is your bat- 
tle for your life!” I want to say to every laborer employed 
by these industries, “ This is your battle. Every dollars’ worth 
of products purchased from abroad displaces about $3 worth 
of the like products of your labor.” 

With every metropolitan paper, the mouthpiece of the importer 
who buys its advertising pages, the very foundation of the 
temple of protection is being undermined by this insidious 
propaganda. Not only are they now using the press of the 
country but they are also using the movies to impress their 
falsehoods upon the public. They well know that, as a rule, it 
is not necessary to add a single penny to the selling price of the 
article imported and sold by them. They know that they could 
absorb the tariff many times over and still receive an un- 
conscionable profit. They know that this tariff is not a tax 
upon the consumer, and that it is but a meager tax upon the 
importer. 

Mr. President, after these importers began their propaganda 
work, I asked the services of the Treasury Department through 
the customs branch of that department to get at the actual cost 
of imported articles in general use—just what they were im- 
ported at. These same articles were purchased from the stores 
importing them and receipis taken for the purchase price. 
Every article was examined and identified by the customs ap- 
praisers; and I am going to present to the Senate and to the 
country, so far as I can, a partial view of the most astounding 
profits reaped by those who have organized themselves into a 
propaganda, and who are now seeking to strike to death the 
American industries, that they may continue to amass their 
mighty fortunes. I am going to take these articles just as they 
come to me, 

This cuckoo clock, which seems to be in the way, I will take 
first and get it out of the way. I am not going to state here 
from whom the purchases were made, although I have the re- 
ceipts; but the foreign cost of that clock was 94 cents, and it 
was purchased here at retail for $22. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Twenty-two dollars. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would rather go through with these 
articles, but if the Senator insists I will yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should just like to ask the Senator if he 
is going to give the names of those profiteers to the Attorney 
General, who was out hunting profiteers the other day? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know of any way in which the 
Attorney General can reach the retail store that imports for a 
few cents and sells for a big price. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He was spending a lot of money looking up 
the American profiteer and the retail merchant, and I thought he 
knew some way to reach these people. 


It cost 94 cents. 


Mr. McCUMBER. All that the Attorney General will have to 
do will be to read the Recorp to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the Senator declines to give the names. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have the names of the parties here. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator turn them over to the 
Attorney General? - 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President, let me say here that never 
in my life have I made any kind of an argument personal, and 
I do not desire to criticize this store or that one, I have the 
name of the store importing, and the receipt from that store; 
but that is not what I am trying to present here. I am endeav- 
oring to show the immense profits and what the tariff means. 

If the Senate will listen to me again, the foreign cost of that 
euckoo clock was 94 cents. It is invoiced at that price. The 
retail price was $22. There was a spread of $21.06 on an 
article costing 94 cents. The percentage of spread was 2,240 per 
cent. The Senate duty upon that clock would be 50 per cent 
ad valorem, and taking the 50 per cent from the 2,240 per cent 
would still leave the importer 2,190 per cent to cover his over- 
head charges and the cost of landing and profit. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems obvious, then, that the 
evil must be reached in some other way than by the tariff, 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I am trying to show here is not the 
matter of the tariff; I am trying to show that these importers, 
using the great press of the country to condemn this tariff, are 
reaping enormous benefits and do not want to pay into the 
8 a penny out of their profits. That is all I am trying 

o show. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to ask the Senator 
another question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to ask, after I answer this 
question—I will answer this one—that I may be allowed to 
finish, as it will take some time. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wanted to ask just the signif- 
icance of these items us we go along. I wanted to inquire 
what is the extent of the importation of these cuckoo clocks, 
and what is the amount of production in this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. How many? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, I do not know. Of course, there are 
a great many here. You see them in practically every store. 
All I wanted to get at was the price. 

Now, if Senators will allow me, I will go on with this. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I will yield once more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said that elock was sold in 
America for $22. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It can be bought for $22. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator tell me the price of a com- 
parable clock produced in this country and sold in this market? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know. I am not interested in 
that in this connection. It may be that it costs an American 
$4, and it may be that it costs him $15; I do not know. I am 
not now seeking to decide what this particular duty would be, 
but to show that the duty is such that the importer can well 
pay it and still have left an enormous profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wanted to know whether the Sen- 
ator meant to argue that the foreign article is sold in the 
American market at a higher price than the comparable domes- 
tie article. ~ 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know whether it is or not. I 
assume that if they can get an American article at a very much 
cheaper price than this it would sell in the place of this article, 
but I do not know. There is a general belief that an imported 
article is always better, and people will often pay a higher price 
for it. What I want to show is that, after paying the duty 
provided in this bill, the importer will still have 2,190 per cent 
to cover his overhead e and his profits. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not let me finish my in- 

uiry—— 
3 Mr. McCUMBER. I wish the Senator would allow me to 
goon. I have asked him to do so as a matter of courtesy, and 
I hope he will. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, if the Senator does not wish me 
to finish the line of inquiry I was pursuing I will not do it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have asked that. I would try to answer 
the inquiry but it takes time. 84 

I have in my hand now a beautiful little article, not a pearl 
necklace, but I believe the stone is called the Tecla pearl. 
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It has a good name in the United States, and women pay a 
pretty good price for it. This identical Tecla: pearl necklace 
was imported from France for $12.25. It was purchased at 
retail, I think from the importer; for $150. It cost $12.25; it 
sold for 8150. I do not know whether they threw in the box 
or not, 

There was a spread of $137.75. The percentage of spread was 
1,124 per cent. The Senate committee duty upon that, coming 
in at that price, would have been 60 per cent. In other words, 
the man who imported that article for $12.25 and sold it for 
$150, would have been compelled to pay into the Treasury of 
the United States the enormous sum of $7.35, and because we 
would exact that sum of him he wants to destroy this vicious 
bill. But that left a balance, after paying 60 per cent, of 1,064 
per cent for the importer to live on. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I ask the Senator if he will not let me 
finish without further interruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have asked that three or four times. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I understand; but it was a very 
modest question I wanted to ask. 

Mr. McCUMBER, However, the Senator is always so plead- 
ing that I am going to listen to him, 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I just want to ask if the Sena- 
tor has the names of the purchasers of those articles? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Would he mind giving them to 
the Senate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not desire to do that. If any Senator 
desires he can get the name of the party who made the pur- 
chase, the store from which it was purchased, the invoice, and 
the receipt, so that he can get all the facts in connection with 
the matter; but there is no use bringing in the names of stores, 
and importers, and so on, except to say that we have carefully 
guarded against any possible mistake, 

I will take these samples as they lie here before me, Here is 
an article the duty on which we discussed a short time ago. 
Here are a half dozen tableknives, the ordinary kitchen table- 
ware, with solid handles. Senators think it is imposing upon 
the housewife when we put a duty upon these articles; but let 
us see whether the importer imposes upon her in any way. 

The cost of each of these is 2.75 cents, The retail price is 
30 cents each. The spread is 27} cents. The profit is 991 per 
eent. The spread would be 752 per cent. That would give a 
balance of 239 per cent. The duty on this is 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

I have here a barber's clipper, used in all the barber shops of 
the country. We place a duty upon it. According to the invoice 
we have, this article was imported for 13 cents. It retails at 
85 cents. That leaves a profit of 554 per cent. The duty is 20 
cents each and 32 per cent ad valorem, and still the importer 
would have a profit after paying all duties of 350 per cent. 

Another article is linen napkins. These have yet to be cut 
apart, The foreign cost was $12.20 per dozen. They are re- 
tailed at $65 per dozen. It is good linen, and the napkins 
retail at $65 per dozen upon a cost of $12.20 per dozen. That 
leaves a spread of $52.80 a dozen. The percentage of spread 
is 482 per cent. The Senate duty is 50 per cent ad valorem, 
which would still leave after paying the little 50 per cent ad 
valorem 382 per cent for profit and overhead charges. 

This is an ordinary globe, which we use for electric lights, 
an electrie-light bulb, I presume, of the quality used in our 
homes. The foreign cost of that is 5.3 cents. The retail price 
is 30 cents. The spread, therefore, is about 25 cents, and that 
leaves a spread for profit of 477 per cent. The Senate duty is 
45 per cent ad valorem, which would still leave the importer 
432 per cent profit to cover his overhead expenses. 

Those people who are calling for an excess-profits tax I 
would ask, Is not this profit sufficiently excessive to merit your 
serious consideration? 

Here is a little wateh, silver backed, I think. I do not know 
whether it is bought by the gross or by the piece. The foreign 
cost is a dollar, and it is retailed in this country for $9.45. 
The spread, therefore, is $8.45, and the profit, of course, would 
be 845 per cent. The Senate duty on that is high, 130 per 
cent. But after taking the 130 per cent from 845 per cent we 
are still leaving the importer 715 per cent, and that ought to 
satisfy him. 

Here is a pair of lady's gloves. If we go to Chicago and 
New York we would find in all the large retail stores ladies 
taking signatures of other ladies to protest against the awful 


imposition, upon American women of a tariff upon these kid 
gloves. The foreign cost of this pair of kid gloves was 274 
cents. It seems to be a good pair of gloves. The retail price 
is $2. There is a spread of $1.72, or 627 per cent profit. I would 
be pleased to have the lady who takes the names of these 
women who are protesting present to those women a state- 
ment of the profit made by these stores, which import an 
article for 274 cents and charge them $2. 

Mr: CALDER. What is the duty on them? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The duty is 70 per cent, and that still 
leaves them 55 per cent profit. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. It is 70 per cent on the importing price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; 70 per cent on the importing price, 
of course, 

Mr. CALDER. That is a duty of only 14 cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We had considerable talk the other day 
about the imposition of this tariff duty upon the poor women 
who have to buy shears and scissors, and I confess that it was 
very touching; but here is something that will touch the 
pocketbook, and should, I think, carry as much weight as the 
arguments that were made at that time. — 

Here is a pair of shears that cost 15 cents abroad. I think 
it is good steel, but the price is 15 cents. That same pair of 
shears is retailed for $2.65. The spread is $2.50. The per- 
centage of profit is 1,667 per cent. Let me ask those who 
are watching over the new-made grave and say that we lay 
the heavy hand of taxation upon the weeping widow and the 
sobbing child, does not this living profiteer, this man who makes 
1,667 per cent, this daily profiteer who turns these shears over 
many times in the course of a year, present to you any field 
for a portion of a little revenue for the Government of the 
United States? The duty upon these shears is 20 cents a pair 
and 45 per cent ad valorem, and after deducting that duty we 
would still leave the importer 1,489 per cent profit. 

Now, I have here a razor. This is not a cheap razor. I 
think this is a very good razor, one that sells for a good price, 
made of manganese steel. This razor was imported at a cost 
of 21 cents and it is a good razor. No one claims anything to 
the contrary. This razor which costs 21 cents was sold for 
$5 over the counter. There was a spread of $4.79. The duty 
upon it is 35 cents each and 15 per cent ad valorem. The 
spread is 2,281 per cent, and after taking off the duty the im- 
porter still has a profit of 2,064 per cent. 

Mr. President, the Representative of the people who votes for 
every appropriation to spend money and against every tax to 
raise money, I know, may become very popular. I think he 
often is. But after all he is not a very useful Representative. 
We are appropriating about $4,000,000,000 per year. We must 
raise the money to meet these appropriations. We must do it 
in the way that will least disturb the great business of the 
country and will be the least burdensome upon the people. 
Now, remembering that the money must be raised somewhere, 
can anyone imagine a shoulder better fitted to bear a little 
portion of this mighty burden than that of the importer who, 
after paying the duty, has 2,064 per cent to spare? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not yield. I have a number of 
other articles here to present. 

Mr. President, here is a very interesting article. Married 
men know what it is. It is a curling iron. That was imported 
and I presume it was sold by the importer, who is the retailer, 
at what he considered to be a very low price. It was imported 
for 9.6 cents and it was sold for $1.39. That left a spread of 
$1.294. That in percentage was 1,348 per cent. The Senate 
committee duty upon that article is 40 per cent ad valorem, and 
that after deducting the duty leaves a balance of 1,308 per cent 
to cover overhead charges and profit. 

We have here a thermos bottle, imported. I do not know 
whether it is good or bad. I know we used to have to pay dur- 
ing war times $5 or $6 for these bottles, but I understand the 
price has come down somewhat. At any rate, this thermos 
bottle passed the customhouse at New York for 10 cents. It 
retailed for 75 cents, and that is the most reasonable spread 
that I have seen. The spread is 65 cents. The spread in 
percentage is 650 per cent. The Senate committee duty is 20 
cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem. That would leave a 
balance of 450 per cent after paying all the duties to cover 
the overhead expense of the importer and his profit. 

Of course it will be understood that these articles were im- 
ported under the general law, but I have not given the rates 
under the present law. I am simply taking what it costs in 
the foreign country and then considering what profit there 
would still be left after the duty had been paid which we 
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propose in the pending bill. This would give them, as I said, 
406 per cent on which to do business. That is not turned over 
once in the year for 406 per cent. It means that much on 
every turnover, and probably the capital is turned over a great 
mang times in the course of a year. 

Here is an English-made straw hat. They always make 
good articles there. This is a nobby little hat. It came in at 
the invoice price of 69 cents. It was purchased here for $4. 
The spread, therefore, was $3.31, but bear in mind it cost 69 
cents and was sold for $4, The spread in percentage is 479 
per cent. The party importing that hat would have to pay 50 
per cent ad valorem. Of course that would be 50 per cent of 
69 cents, and that would still leave a balance of 429 per cent 
on which to do business. 

Here is another very ordinary article. It is what I would 
call a lady’s workbasket. It has the usual assortment of little 
articles inside. The foreign cost was $1.29. It was purchased 
from the importer at $7.54. That left a spread of $6.28, and in 
percentage the spread was 498 per cent. The Senate committee 
duty is 50 per cent ad valorem, and that would leave the im- 
porter 448 per cent out of which to pay his overhead expenses 
and profit. 

Here is a cane, a good cane, I think. It cost 16.8 cents. It 
is a good cane, although it cost only 16.8 cents. The New York 
gentleman who bought it paid $1.50 for that cane which cost 
16 cents. That left $1.33 profit, or 792 per cent profit. The 
Senate committee would compel the importer to disgorge the 
awful sum of 40 per cent ad valorem, leaving him only 752 
per cent, and he thinks he is imposed upon, and so he organizes 
this propaganda and calls upon the great press through which 
he advertises to destroy every American industry that he may 
have special benefits. 

Here is one of the carving sets we were discussing the other 
day. I think it is a first-class set, with staghorn handles. I 
know it is first class because it cost $1.86 abroad. It was im- 
ported as such. The retail price was $15, which was paid 
for this set. That left $13.14 profit. That meant a spread of 
706 per cent. The Senate committee rate of duty is equivalent 
to 77 per cent ad valorem, which would give the importer a 
profit of 629 per cent after having paid the duty. I really be- 
lieve he could still do business with that kind of a profit, and 
I further believe that he is not justified in organizing this 
mighty propaganda to protect him in his enormous profits from 
paying a little, a very small percentage of it, to take care of 
the amounts which we must appropriate so frequently in the 
Senate of the United States. 8 

Here [exhibiting] is a very fine jackknife, an imported knife. 
While I think it contains but two or three blades and appli- 
ances, it is supposed to be the very best which is made, That 
jackknife came through our customs at a cost of 57 cents 
and 7 mills, It has a little gold stamp upon it. Bear in mind 
the price—57 cents 7 mills. It was purchased from the gentle- 
man who imported it for $8.40. That gave a spread of $7.823, 
or a difference of 1,356 per cent. 

Senators will remember that when we had the knife item 
before us we imposed upon knives what appeared to be an enor- 
mous rate of duty, and which undoubtedly is larger than any 
of the other duties in the schedule; we imposed upon such a 
knife as this a duty of 40 cents and 60 per cent ad valorem; 
but after paying that duty the seller would still have a balance 
of 1,127 per cent profit. i 

Mr. President, I have here [exhibiting] a very beautiful plate. 
This comes in by the piece. It is finely decorated and would 
be pleasing to the eye of any lady. It is a good plate. It came 
in at a price of 19 cents; but it was sold by the retailer at 98 
cents. That left 79 cents profit and gave the retailer a profit 
of 411 per cent. The rate of duty in the Senate committee bill 
is 70 per cent ad valorem, which would still leave the retailer 
341 per cent profit on which to do business. I again submit 
that I believe the retailer can do business upon that profit, and 
still pay this little sum to help pay the expenses of the Ameri- 
ean Government. 

I do not know what this (exhibiting) is now called, but when 
I was a boy we would have called it a flapjack turner. I 
presume it goes under some more euphonious name at the 
present time, but anyway, it is used in the kitchen. I think it 
is made of aluminum, a subject which we discussed here some 
days ago. That article came in for 4 cents and 1 mill, but it 
retails for 16 cents. That gives a profit of 11.9 cents, or 285 
per cent. The duty proposed by the Senate committee is 15 
cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, which, figured out, 
gives an equivalent of 71 per cent. That leaves a balance on 
which to do business of 214 per cent. That, I believe, Mr. 
President, is the least percentage we have found in this list. 


Here [exhibiting] is another article on which there is not so 
much profit made, but it is a beautiful article. It is made by 
the cheap labor of Czechoslovakia. It is a very beautiful wool 
blanket, probably one of the most expensive makes. That came 
in at considerable valuation, its cost being $19.40 at the 
customhouse, but it was retailed here for $65. That gave a 
profit of $45.60, or a spread of 275 per cent. In the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate committee the duty is 40 cents a pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem, and reduced to an equivalent ad 
valorem it would be 46 per cent. After deducting the 46 per 
cent the importer would still have 189 per cent profit on which 
to do business, 

Here [exhibiting] is another article, the delight of many a 
man. It is a briar pipe, undoubtedly one of the best made. It 
comes in at a big price. It is a fancy article. 

Mr. STERLING. Where is it made? - 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is made in England. It comes in at a 
cost of $4.32. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is too much. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know it is too much, but the dude who 
bought it paid $25 for the same article. That also is too much. 
That made a spread of $20.68 or 479 per cent profit. In the bill 
as reported by the committee the duty upon that briar pipe is 
60 per cent ad valorem; and after paying that 60 per cent ad 
valorem there would still be left a profit of 419 per cent. How 
many times it is turned over, I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. President, I shall finish up with this little article [exhibit- 
ing] which is now used, I think, in practically every American 
home where there is electric lighting. It is an ordinary electric 
smoothing iron or flatiron. Ladies know what price they pay 
here for it; but it came into this country—and it is a good iron; 
it is not a cheap article—for 59 cents, as the invoice shows, and 
the duty was paid upon 59 cents. It retailed for $5.50. So the 
spread between the invoice price and the retail price was $4.91, 
which left the poor importer only 832 per cent to cover his 
profit and overhead expenses. The duty as reported by the 
Senate committee upon that article is 50 per cent ad valorem 
and 10 cents per pound, I think; at any rate, it amounts in all 
to 60 per cent ad valorem, and it will still leave the seller 772 
per cent profit. 

Mr. President, the argument I have been making has not been 
made to justify any particular line of prices; it has been made 
solely to answer the propaganda of the press against the pend- 
Ing tariff bill, which propaganda is conducted by the press 
simply at the behest and because of the influence of the great 
importing houses of the country. There is not a single duty 
imposed by the pending bill but could be paid many times over 
by the importer without adding one penny to the sale price of 
sap arudie to the American public and still allow a fairly good 
profit. 

I repeat, we have got to raise money to run this Government; 
we can not run it on wind. So long as we vote appropriations 
we have got to impose some kind of a tax on some one to pro- 
vide every dollar of our appropriations. After Senators con- 
sider this list let me ask, in all fairness and justice, do they 
know of any place on earth where we could levy a tax with 
less injustice than upon the enormous profits made by the 
importers? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have listened with 
great interest to the new argument that comes from the protec- 
tion camp. In all my experience in Congress this is the first 
time that I ever heard an argument to sustain the principle 
of protection made on such a basis as that advanced by the 
Senator from North Dakota, 

I wish to review for a moment the position which the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee has taken. He comes before 
the Senate not to attack his opponents upon this side of the 
Chamber; not to attack those who believe in a theory of levying 
taxes at the customhouse, which differs from his theory, but to 
bring an indictment against the press of the country; not the 
Democratic press, but the Republican press of the United 
States, charging them with a venal offense; that notwithstand- 
ing their papers have maintained the principles of the Repub- 
liean Party, notwithstanding they have stood in the past for 
the principle of protection as advocated and maintained by the 
Republican Party, they have sold their columns—yes, more, 
that they have sold their editorial columns—for the price of 
advertisements from the great department stores of the metro- 
politan cities; that they have become venal and corrupt, 
abandoned the principles they have advocated in the past, and 
abandoned the principles of the party to which they have held 
allegiance in the past, because through their advertising 
columns their editorial columns have been purchased by the 
profits of the great department stores of America. 
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Mr. President, that is a most remarkable argument, a most 
remarkable position for the leader of the Republican Party 
on the floor of the Senate to take against the press of his own 
party, and yet that is all there is in the argument. That is the 
basis of the argument. That is the purpose of the speech to 
which we have just listened—an indictment of the Republican 
press of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama if this wonderful address of the Senator from North 
Dakota—and I think it is wonderful—had been made at the 
time the Senate had before it the bill repealing the excess- 
profits tax, whether in his judgment it would have been deemed 
then a sufficient reason for the defeat of the bill repealing the 
excess-profits tax? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, If that represented the profits of the 
country, undoubtedly; but I hardly think the Senate would 
have tried all the people of the United States on the indictment 
that the Senator from North Dakota brings against the depart- 
mént stores. I rather think, as has been suggested in debate, 
that if this remarkable statement to which we have just lis- 
tened is true, it is a question for the Department of Justice 
rather than for excise tax or customs tax, I am sorry that the 
Senator has not put into the Recorp the names of those who 
would profiteer on the American people, as he gives us his 
word as a Senator that some firms have done. The best indict- 
ment that could be brought against them would be to have their 
names published in the CoNGresstionaL Recorp and let the 
scorn of public opinion produce the result, not in the interest 
of increased cost but in the interest of the American people, by 
letting them know the fact of profiteering, if it is a fact, as 
asserted by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I simply want to call attention to the fact 
that on October 6 of last year the Senator from North Dakota 
contended in a speech, as appears on page 6078 of the RECORD, 
that the big concerns paid no excess-profits tax; that they were 
not making over 8 per cent; and now he stands here and indicts 
them for making 2,000 and 2,500 per cent. In other words, 
when he wanted to relieve them of taxes he said they did not 
make over 8 per cent, and now, when he wants to indict the 
Republican papers for telling the truth about his tariff bill, the 
Same Senator, on the same floor, standing at the same desk, 
says that these concerns that he then said were making only 
8 per cent were making 2,500 per cent. I should like to have 
him tell the North Dakota farmers who have gone into bank- 
ruptey just how it was that when you wanted to relieve a con- 
cern of an excess-profits tax it was not making more than 8 per 
cent, but when you want to load an additional tax upon the 
consumers the importers are making 2,500 per cent, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the Senator from Arkansas says, the 
position the Senator from North Dakota has taken this after- 
noon is truly a reversal of form. 

Mr. President, I was very much impressed by the opening 
remarks of the Senator from North Dakota. In his appeal 
to the country, in his appeal to the protectionists of the United 
States, he said that he wanted the great manufacturing indus- 
tries of America to understand that this was their fight, not 
his fight; that this was their fight, not the fight of the Repub- 
lican Party. He wanted the labor of the United States to under- 
stand that this was their fight, not his fight; that this was 
labor's fight, not the fight of the Republican Party. And yet 
what is the inevitable conclusion, if his statement is true and 
truly represents conditions in his bill? And I do not say that 
it is true, Mr. President. I know—and I do not charge it 
against the Senator from North Dakota—that there is a fake 
proposition in this statement. We are not given the name of 
the man who investigated the cost at the customhouse, nor are 
we given the name of the firm that sold to the purchaser these 
ee but I want to try this case on the Senators own 

eory. 

The Senator appeals to the manufacturing interests of the 
United States and to labor in the United States on the ground 
that this is their fight. And then what does he prove, if his 
statements are correct in this matter? He first shows us a 
euckoo clock, of which he says the cost abroad, the importing 
price, was 94 cents, and that it was sold in New York for $22, 
making a profit, so the Senator asserts, of 2,240 per cent—2,240 
per cent on this cuckoo clock—and he says that he is going to 


protect the American manufacturer and American labor against 
a profit of 2,240 per cent by levying a duty of 50 per cent, 
which would leave a profit in excess of what he proposes to levy, 
if his story is correct, of 2,190 per cent. 

If this Republican bill is not a fake, not a fraud, not a pre- 
tense against the American people, and the story of the leader 
of the Republican Party to which we have just listened is true, 
what appeal have you got left for the American manufacturer 
of clocks in the United States when you prove, according to the 
exhibits you bring before the Senate, that there is a profit to 
the importer of 2,240 per cent, and you attempt to protect the 
domestic industry with a 50 per cent duty—a 50 per cent duty— 
and appeal to labor on the ground that this is their fight? If 
that is true, Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
and his committee are perpetrating a fraud on labor. 

Let me say incidentally, however, that the annual production 
of clocks in the United States amounts to something like 
$230,000,000, and that the greatest importation of clocks during 
the last two or three years amounts to about $500,000, and that 
we are exporting in the neighborhood of $4,800,000 worth. of 
clocks to foreign markets in competition with the world. With 
a manufacture of clocks in the United States of $233,000,000 
and imports of about half a million dollars, the total imports 
are only a little over two-tenths of 1 per cent, and yet, Mr. 
President, the Senator from North Dakota has come before 
the Senate and the country giving an exhibit of what is typical 
in the competition of the clock industry in foreign countries 
with that of the home manufacturers, and contends that there 
is an opportunity to make a profit of over 2,200 per cent. 

Why, Mr. President, if that opportunity lay here in the busi- 
ness, if there is no catch in this matter, if this is an honest 
presentation of the real difference in the cost of production 
abroad and production at home, are not the American people 
sufficiently informed to know that if there were a profit of 
2,200 per cent in favor of the importation of clocks from abroad 
the American market would be flooded with foreign clocks in- 
stead of the amount of imports coming in being only about two- 
tenths of 1 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
forget that the argument advanced from. the beginning in sup- 
port of the rates in this bill was that the American producer 
was being threatened with destruction on account of the low 
prices of foreign products and not on account of the high prices 
of foreign products. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As sold in America, undoubtedly. But, 
Mr. President, the Senator said when he started out that he 
had taken the officers of the Treasury Department into his 
confidence and ordered: them to find these facts; that he wanted 
to show how much profit these horrible department stores 
were making; and now I suppose these gentlemen, having been 
ordered by the highest authority in the Republican Party to 
go out and make a case, picked the cheapest clock they could 
find, for importation and bought it at the store where they 
found that it was sold for the highest price. 

Of course, I do not really expect the American public to 
believe that the illustrations made by the Senator are typical 
of American purchases abroad and American sales at home. 

The Senator has exhibited a number of very attractive 
articles, I shall not refer to them at all. He shows us a pair 
of gloves, the import price of which he says is 27 cents, and he 
states that they retail for $2. He says himself that that gives 
a retail profit of 627 per cent, and he is levying a duty of only 
70 per cent on them. 

I have in the past gone to Gloversville, N. Y., to speak. The 
Senator has appealed to the labor of the country, and I sup- 
pose that was intended as an appeal to the Jabor of Glovers- 
ville, where a large portion of the profits growing out of these 
increased taxes will ultimately land; but I want to know how ~ 
much of an appeal can come from the Republican Party as to 
protection of American labor, when the chairman of the Finance 
Committee stands on this floor and, speaking of an article of 
common use, such as gloves, says that there is a profit to the 
importer in this country of 627 per cent, and he is giving a 
protection of only 70 per cent. How does such an argument 
appeal to labor? You say you are going to protect American 
labor against foreign importations, and then you show that on 
a simple pair of kid gloves the profit to the importer is 627 
per cent. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. If I calculate the duty correctly, the duty 
under the Underwood Act on this pair of gloves is something 
like 21 cents, while the 70 per cent provided in this bill would 
be only 18 cents. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about how much it 
is; Lam talking about the figures the Senator from North Dakota 
gave. The Senator from New York need not try to convince 


me that the chairman of the Finance has been wrong 
in his side show this afternoon. I am sure of that myself. I 
agree with the Senator about that. I am simply carrying the 
argument of the Senator from North Dakota to its final. con- 
clusions on his own basis. I know perfectly well that his figures 
are not correct. I know it just as well as does the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator what figures are not 
correct? Tam not in the habit of presenting fictitious figures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I say that these figures are not_represen- 
tative of the imports which come into America; that these are 
selected articles, which do not reflect the general conditions of 
the trade. That is what I mean. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator that that is an 
entirely different matter from stating that I presented figures 
which were not correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will allow me to 
proceed; I did not interrupt him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have known the Senator too long to be 
lieve that he wanted to make a statement that was incorrect, 
and I thought he would yield’ to have it corrected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but let me correct it first. I 
said some 15 minutes ago that I knew these things were not 
correct, but I discharged the Senator from North Dakota of any 
misrepresentation in reference to the matter. The Senator 
knows perfectly well that I am not making any personal charge 
against him. I know that these men whom he sent out to get 
these figures reported to him just as he has read them to the 
Senate. I do not question that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator does not understand 
how they were obtained. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes; I listened to the Senator, and 
TY know how they were obtained. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. The Senator assumes something that is 
entirely wrong; but if he does not desire to have it corrected of 
course I will not do it now. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I know perfectly well that the Senator 
has truthfully stated the facts as they were brought to him, but 
T know just as well that if his committee believed that there 
was a profit of 627 per cent to the retail importer of gloves 
they would not bring in a protective tariff of 70 per cent and 
say that that protected American industry. The Senator knows, 
as well as I do, that that particular pair of gloves is not repre- 
sentative of the general line of imports which come into the 
United States. He knows I mean that, and he knows that is 
true. If I was discourteous to the Senator a moment ago, I 
ask him to forgive me; I did not intend to be so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wanted the Senator to under- 
stand the basis on which these figures: were obtained. I believe 
the Senator thinks we first went to the customs. officers.. That 
is not the way it was done. The goods were first purchased. I 
do not think somebody was looking for a special bargain; I 
never heard of that. The goods Were purchased, and then 
identified by the customs appraisers. So there could be no 
question about it. 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. I understand that. These men were 
sent out to find an indictment against the department stores, 
they brought the indictment to the table of the Senator from 
North Dakota, and he has presented it here; but I know that 
this is not a representative article, and I will tell the Senator 
why I know it. I will not call the name of the principal wit- 
ness who appeared before his.committee in reference to gloves, 
a very able gentleman, a very distinguished gentleman. I had 
the pleasure of serving, with him in the House of Representa- 
tives for many years. 

L have heard him testify before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, and he is the leader in the manufacture of 
gloves in the United States. He did not represent in his testi- 
mony before the committee that there was any such difference 
in profits between the imported glove and the domestic: article 
as 627 per cent, and he is content with the tax the Senator from 
North Dakota has given him in this bill of 70 per cent, because 
the Senator from North. Dakota gave him the tax he asked for. 
I know, when that is the case, the performance this evening 
does not represent truly American import conditions, and I am 
sure the Senator from North Dakota will not contend that. it 
does. 

Let us go on a little further: The Senator showed us a pair 
of shears, on which he said the retail profit was 1,667 per cent, 
with a duty of 20 cents a pair and 45 per cent ad valorem 
added, making & total duty as levied in the bill the Senator has 
before the Senate of 178 per cent. In other words, if his state- 


ment is correct and the import price of this pair of shears, re- 
flected into the profits of the seller in New York, amounts to 
1,667 per cent, and the Senator gives a duty of 178 per cent to 
offset that, where is the American manufacturer of shears, how 
is American. labor taken care of, if the statement of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota represents: the true conditions in that 
line, when he proposes to leave to the importer a profit of 1,189 
per cent, as he said he would? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator will certainly admit, however, that 
the increased duty proposed in. the pending bill does come that 
much nearer protection than the duty under the Underwood law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, if the story were true 

Mr: EDGE. And the pending bill likewise provides for cer- 
tain discretionary powers on the part of the Chief Executive 


glad the distinguished: Senator from New Jersey admits what 
we are coming to, and L shall speak to that in a minute. I am 
glad he confesses on the record what this bill will do to the 
American people, if the story told by the: Senator from North 
Dakota this afternoon. is correct. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I cheerfully admit, with great 
satisfaction and pleasure, if the Senator will yield for a mo- 
ment, that the proposal in the pending bill, from my viewpoint, 
at least, provides the only possible method through which we 
can scientifically reach the tremendous differences which now 
exist between the cost of production abroad and the: cost of 
production here, and if under the law which bears the name 
of the distinguished Senator from Alabama importers can make 
such tremendous profits, certainly under the pending bill, if it 
becomes a law, those profits will be substantially reduced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for this testimony. 
Now, just allow me to mention a few more items, and we: will 
go to that point. 

Mr. POMBRENE. May I suggest to the Senator that if these 
extraordinary profits could be made in the way which has been 
related to us to-day, the imports into this country would have 
been very largely in excess of what they in fact have been. 

Mr. UNDHRWOOD. Of course, that is true; but I am not 
testifying for the Senator from North Dakota, I am not ac- 
cepting his conclusions. In fact, I am sure he is entirely 
wrong. But we are trying the case now on the testimony that 
has been laid before the court this afternoon, and that is all 
I am trying to work out, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to test the im- 
portance of these figures by referring to the matter of production 
and imports of a few of the items. I will refer to just one, 
because I do not want to take the time of the Senator. 

Blectric-light bulbs are included in the articles with refer- 
ence to which the importers are making such enormous profits. 
I find. that of electric-light: bulbs in 1919 we produced $59,- 
872,000 worth. We imported, in 1920 less than $500,000 worth, 
and in 1921 we imported less than one-half of that amount— 
8 05 exceed $250,000 worth—while we exported $4,000,000 
wor: 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Of course, the statement of the Sena- 
tor from: Montana. demonstrates, beyond. question that if these 
enormous profits were a fact and not a theory, the American 
market would have been overflowed with eleectric-light bulbs, 
whereas the imports: were negligible. 

Let us take. the question of the razor, which the Senator said 
was a really good razor. I do not know whether the shears 
were good or not, but he said the razor is a good one. He 
said the import price was 21 cents, and that it sold for $5.. He 
stated that the duty levied in this bill was 30 cents and. 35 
per cent ad valorem, which left a profit to the importer of 1,500 
per cent above the protection levied. in the bill. 

The Senator exhibited a thermos bottle, about a 30-cent bottle. 
I will not go into that, because anybody who looked at the 
bottle saw conclusively that it was made out of paper and 
would not last long. 

Let us take up the question of the hat the Senator showed 
a. very good-looking, hat. I do not know how it would wear, 
but it looked all right across the Chamber. He said that it was 
imported at 69 cents and that the retail price was $4, leaving 
a profit to the importer of $3.31, or 479 per cent, against which 
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the Senator proposed to protect American manufacturers and 
American labor by levying a tax of 50 per cent. 


Now, just think of it! The Senator from North Dakota car- 
ries the flag of protection. He stands here the embodiment of 
all that the protection system means, and yet he comes on the 
floor of the Senate and confesses that he has evidence to show 
that to the importers of straw hats there is a profit of 479 per 
cent, and he is going to protect these people against the pauper 
labor of Europe by levying a 50 per cent tax. Is it not just 
awful, Mr. President, to think how the Senator from North 
Dakota has surrendered the great trust which has been im- 
posed upon him to protect the American laborer against the 
pauper labor of Europe, and given to the importer of goods 
made by pauper labor an advantage of 479 per cent over the 
American-made article. Why, Mr. President, it is outrageous 
to think of it from a protection standpoint. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, the Sentaor understands that 
there are provisions in the bill by which the President can put 
on the American valuation an increase of duties to the extent 
of 50 per cent. In such cases as these, may I ask the Senator, 
should not the President put on the American valuation and 
protect American industry? And is not that the purpose of that 
provision of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator, instead of an- 
swering his question, whether he thinks the President in a case 
like this ought to do that? 

Mr. GOODING. Most assuredly I think he should. If I had 
my way I would have the American valuation in the bill to 
start with, and I would protect without bothering the Presi- 
dent at all. Again, I will say to the Senator that if we had the 
American-valuation plan the imports, which show up now as 
negligible or nothing at all, would be very high of these par- 
ticular articles from the foreign countries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The Senator is a real protectionist. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I am, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He believes in that principle 

Mr. GOODING. All the way through. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And he is not afraid to say so. That 
is the man I like to see, the man who when he has a principle 
stands for it. I thank the Senator for his testimony in this 
matter, because that is what I am coming to. I wanted some 
sustaining testimony. I have already had the testimony of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] and now I have 
testimony from a real protectionist, whose protectionism nobody 
can doubt. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator from Alabama 
that if it were not for the provision in the bill which gives the 
President the right to put on the American valuation all he 
says would be true, but the fact that it is there causes his argu- 
ment to fall to the ground. That is why the provision is in 
the bill. Again let me say to the Senator that there will be no 
trouble about the names of these importing department stores 
before we get through with this debate. This is only a part 
of the show. 8 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for his testimony. 
My recollection is that the Senator said the other day that 
agriculture in this bill was protected at an average rate of 21 
per cent. Am I correct about that?- 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; 214 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Twenty-one and one-half per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. And I also stated that the Underwood- 
Simmons law gave the manufacturers of the country a protec- 
tion of 244 per cent, and on some of the articles shown this 
afternoon the Underwood-Simmons law gaye a duty of 60 per 
cent and 55 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for testifying to 
the reasonableness of the rates in the existing law. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator when he is going to take 
up the schedule of rates that he has put on the manufacturers, 
and let them down? . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I thank the Senator for calling my at- 
tention to the very moderate rates in the present law compared 
to where he wants to put them, But let me finish my canvass 
of the illustrations we had this afternoon, and then I shall not 
detain the Senate very much longer, because I want to point 
out a conclusion. 

We were shown a very beautiful carving set, af which the 
Senator from North Dakota said the import price was $1.80, 
and that it was sold by the importer at $15, leaving him a 
profit of $13.14, or a spread of 706 per cent. The Senator from 


North Dakota says that he intends to protect the American 


manufacturer and American laborer against that 706 per cent 
of profit of the importer by a duty of 77 per cent. Just think 
of it. With a profit on carving sets to the importer of 706 
per cent, the Senator is going to do his duty by a protective 
tariff to the American laborer by levying a tax of 77 per cent. 

On a jackknife which cost 5.73 cents and which sold for $8.40 
by the importer, the importer got a spread or a percentage profit 
of 1,357 per cent. The Senator from North Dakota protests 
against that enormous profit by levying a duty of 40 cents and 
60 per cent ad valorem, or 229 per cent. Then he carried us 
into the household as to plates and showed us a plate that cost 
19 cents and sold for 98 cents, and he said that was one of the 
lowest percentages that the importer got out of these articles. 
In that case the importer got 411 per cent, and the Senator is 
levying a duty of only 70 per cent against those articles to pro- 
tect against the importer’s profit of 411 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota is either 
wrong or right about the proposition that these enormous profits 
are being made. These spectic figures are not the only protec- 
tion that he gives in the bill. The Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Idaho anticipated what I was leading to. 
The Senator from North Dakota and his committee have placed 
a provision in the administrative features of the bill authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to ascertain the differ- 
ence in competitive value—I am not useing the exact language, 
but that is the meaning of it—which I will interpret to be the 
difference in cost value, and then to increase the tax as much 
as 50 per cent. So if the articles which the Senator from North 
Dakota has brought before the Senate are truly illustrative of 
import conditions in the United States the American public can 
take it from the argument of the Senator from North Dakota 
that the taxes which are going to be levied against them on 
imported articles are not going to be what are stated in the 
bill, but that under the administrative provisions of the bill 
the President of the United States will be compelled to increase 
by 50 per cent each tax that is levied. In other words, to the 
tax on jackknives, which now is 229 per cent, the President 
will be compelled to add 1144 per cent more to the tax carried 
in the bill, 

So the American people, in estimating the kind of a bill 
under which they are going to be taxed, must at least increase 
this class of taxes 50 per cent above what they are to-day pro- 
posed to be made. The Senator from Idaho and the Senator 
from New Jersey agree with me that that is the condition which 
we must face. If that is so, and these enormous profits have 
been made, I think the Senator from North Dakota was very 
modest in his inroads on the pocketbooks of the American people 
when he limited the power of the President to increase the tax 
by Executive order to not more than 50 per cent. 

Now, to come right down to the question, this exhibit is 
nothing new to me. I have seen the same kind of an exhibit 
made before the taxing committee of the House. It has been 
brought before the taxing committee of the House on almost 
every tariff bill that has been written in recent years. It is 
the old form in which the protected monopoly proceeds to make 
its argument. Of course, there are department stores which 
are making enormous profits on certain articles and which also 
sell other articles at very reasonable prices. It would not be 
difficult for anyone who would take the time and the energy 
to follow through some particular article of import that can be 
palmed off on the American people who do not know and show 
an enormous difference in cost. 

This form of exhibit is nothing of to-day or of this hour or 
of this year. It was done repeatedly before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House when I was a member of that 
committee. I have had men come to my office and make this 
same kind of an exhibit with the same class of articles as dis- 
played in the show we have had before the Senate this after- 
noon. I have no doubt, as to the particular articles which were 
brought before me or which the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee brings before-us this afternoon, that they can prove the 
fact. But they do not represent American industry; they do 
not represent general conditions abroad nor general conditions 
at home. It is just one of these side-show plays that do not 
represent the actual conditions. 

There are two things which prove that my statement is abso- 
lutely true. First, in all these lines the American market has 
not been flooded by this class of imports, which flood un- 
doubtedly would take place if it were so profitable to bring 
them in. Second, because the representatives of the great 
manufacturers of America come before the committees time 
after time asking protection, and they always ask for more 
than they expect to get. They ask the limit and never ask 
any rates approximating what the exhibit of the Senator from 
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North Dakota this afternoon would indicate were the profits 
of the importer. In truth and in conclusion let me say—— 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that exhibition and exhibit—I refer to 
both—represents the real difference in cost of manufacture 
abroad and in the United States, then in order to protect the 
American industry against extinction by the importation of 
foreign-made goods we would have to raise the cost of living 
on an average about 2,000 per cent; would we not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On a pair of shoes, for instance, that. cost 
$10. now, the price would have to go to $200, if that is true. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is true that the importers are exacting 
these enormous profits, how would the imposition of such a duty 
raise the cost of living? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I answer that question, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I merely wish to suggest that if the tariff 
does not raise the price of the article, it does not protect 
anybody. If a thousand per cent duty be placed on an article 
of American make and the seller should be forced to sell it at 
the same price for which he was previously selling it, he would 
get no benefit of protection, would he? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course he would not, and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenzoor] knows that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Wisconsin read the 


statement of the Senator from Arkansas backward. The Sena- 


tor from Arkansas said that if such a condition existed—of 
course it does not exist; the Senator from Wisconsin knows it 
does not exist, and I know it does not exist 

Mr. CARAWAY. Everybody knows it does not exist. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. But that if it did exist, and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer was threatened with that kind of competition, 
and we had to raise the rates of duty to equalize the difference, 

it would make a pair of shoes cost $200; that that would be 
the case under such circumstances; but, of course, the circum- 
| Stances do not exist. 

Mr. President, I did not intend this afternoon to be harshly 
critical. I challenged the statement of the Senator from North 
Dakota not as to his veracity or his earnestness or his honesty, 
but I challenged it as to the facts, because I know that the facts 
are not representative of the import conditions or conditions of 
the American market. However, I do not blame the Senator 
for coming to the defense of the bill. It is time for him to come 
to its defense. He has been indicted by the press of his party 
from coast to coast because of the indefensible rates contained 
in the bill and the burden of taxation that was about to be 
placed on the American public. He has sat in silence and ac- 
cepted the condemnation for weeks and weeks and weeks, and I 
had expected long before this that the Senator from North 
Dakota would accept the challenge of the newspapers’ of his 
own party and reply to them. If he does not reply to them 
satisfactorily, of necessity he will be condemned, so far as this 
bill is concerned, in the eyes of the American public, It is but 
natural, therefore, for the Senator from North Dakota to reply. 

However, I wish to say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that he must bring before the Senate a real defense, a defense 
that goes to the real conditions, and he must not expect the 
American public or the American newspapers to relinquish their 
present line of argument and present understanding of this bill 
beeause of a showing as to a few articles concerning which ab- 
normal conditions prevail, an exhibition that might do- credit 
to a side show in Barnum’s Circus. The illustrations brought 
forward by the Senator are too unusual and too unnatural to 
stand as his defense before the American public. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
has always been so fair in his presentation of questions before 
the Senate that I confess I am surprised, I am amazed, I may 
say, to find the Senator now departing so far from his usual 
custom in the presentation of his side of the case. It is a sur- 
prise to me to listen to the Senator from Alabama, who is an 
expert upon tariff legislation, arguing before the Senate that, 
because we have demonstrated the existences of a retail price 
of several thousand per cent profit, we should impose a duty 
to protect against such a retail price. Again and again in this 
debate has the Senator from Alabama asserted that instead of 


imposing a rate of 50 per cent upon a hat or 70 per cent upon 
Scissors or whatever the article might be, if my argument were 
correct, I should have proposed to levy a duty of as many per 
cent as would equalize the difference between the importing 
price and the retail selling price of the article. 

The Senator knows that is an unfair statement. The Senator 
knows that a protective tariff duty is not to protect the retail 
price, but is to protect the American manufacturer. The Ameri- 
can manufacturer sells his product at wholesale, sometimes. to 
the jobber and sometimes to the merchant, who may be the 
retailer, but in all instances, if there is to be a protective duty, 
the duty should measure the difference between the landing cost 
of the foreign article in the American market and the selling 
price of the manufactured article by the manufacturer in the 
American market. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield in a moment. If, therefore, a 
50 per cent duty or a 70 per cent ad valorem duty is sufficient 
to measure the difference between the importing price and the 
Selling price of the comparable American article by the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, then 60 or 70 per cent ad valorem should be 
the rate of duty. No one has ever dreamed, however, of sug- 
gesting a duty, either directly or through the intervention of 
the President, under the special provisions of the bill, that would 
meet the difference between the importing price and what any 
retailer sought to charge the American public. The retail price 
may be 2,000 per cent higher, as has been shown, in some in- 
stances, and yet the American producing price of the comparable 
article may be only 70 per cent higher. 

By the exhibits which I have produced, and. the illustrations 
I have given, I have merely sought to show that the American 
importers who are also retailers are making such enormous 
profits—of course, I did not refer to the manufacturers’ profits 
but the retailers’ profits—that they could absorb the little tax 
upon the imported article many times over without in the 
slightest degree affecting their prosperity. I now yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I confess my surprise at 
the argument used by my friend,.the Senator from North Da- 
kota. He has referred to the profits which have been derived 
by the retailers selling imported articles. It is true they have 
derived great profits, but the retailers can just as well make 
exorbitant profits out of articles manufactured in this country. 
The Senator’s argument, therefore, must lead to the conclusion 
that it is the retailer and not the importer who has been offend- 
ing against the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No matter what he makes, I have given 
the facts, and the facts are that the articles to which I referred 
were imported at the prices quoted and they were sold by the 
importer at the enormous advances indicated. The only ob- 
ject I had in view was to show that the spread between the 
importing price and the selling price of the importer, who is 
also the retailer, is sufficient to take care of the tax without 
passing that tax on to the American consumer, and to demon- 
strate my belief that the consumer would not bear it, although 
the importers are evidently holding up the consumer for every- 
thing they can get out of him, irrespective of price. I have 
not attempted to analyze their overhead charges; I know they 
are more or less great; but, nevertheless, after paying them, 
they will have still a sufficient profit to meet the tariff duty. 
I do not want the duty to represent the profit which is finally 
derived from the sale of the article by the retailer; I want the 
duty to represent as nearly as possible the difference in the 
landing cost of the imported article and the manufacturing 
cost of the American manufacturer. The Senator from Ala- 
bama must admit, I think, that it is unfair to charge or to as- 
sume that I would impose a tariff sufficiently high to meet the 
two or three thousand per cent which is made by the retailer, 
who also is an importer, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, of course, I did not charge the Senator with that. I merely 
took the Senator’s argument and endeavored to show where it 
would lead. Of course, I assume, as every other man must as- 
sume, that if the condition as to prices portrayed by the Senator 
were true, and if it had anything to do with the tariff, it was 
because the American manufacturer could not meet those prices, 
and that if the importers could sell at such enormous profits 
indicated by the Senator, of course they could control the Amer- 
ican market and that the rates proposed by the bill would not 
protect the American manufacturer. I was merely drawing a 
conclusion from the Senator's own statement. 

Of course, I know perfectly well, without controverting a 
single statement made by the Senator as to the articles which 
the Senator put in evidence, that those articles are not repre- 
sentative of the competitive conditions prevailing as between 
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this country and foreign countries, and I said that I was simply 
making my argument on the basis that the Senator said the 
importer had that much profit, and, of course, if he did and you 
were going to protect against that much profit to the imperter 
you would have to put up the rate te meet it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, if we made our rates measure 
the retail selling price, we-would have to do that; but we would 
not be protecting the American manufacturer. We would sim- 
ply be placing an embargo upon imports, because if we put at 
any time on any article a tariff that represented the difference 
between the cost of the foreign article and the retail price in 
the United States not a single article could be imported into the 
United States,.and no one would for a moment think of an argu- 
ment of that kind. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken in saying that 
these are not representative articles. That is a representative 
hat—an ordinary hat—bought down here in the spring of the 
year for from four to five dollars, perhaps reduced in Septem- 
ber to a dollar. That hat cost 69 cents. It was sold for $4, 
and it is a representative hat. Probably the American manu- 
facturer can make that hat for a dollar and a quarter or a 
dollar and a half. If he could make it for a dollar and a 
quarter, then his 50 per cent ad valorem would take care of 
it. That has nothing to do with the retailer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, that looks like a hat that 
people ordinarily wear, and in that respect it is representative: 
What I contended was that the conditions of its purchase and 
its sale were not representative, Of course, I know that that 
is a hat; but the Senator has finally admitted himself out of 
his own case, because he says that the immense spread of 
profit that he asked the Senate to believe in an hour or two 
ago does not exist. Of course, I know what he is coming to, 
and what is the fact—that these retailers and wholesalers have 
taken out their profits along the line, and that the cost of 
selling is very great; and when you come down to analyze 
this great spread which the Senator represented as going to 
the importer you will not find that it is there, It is absorbed 
by the wholesaler’s profit if it is a wholesaler, and in the case 
of the retailer by the cost of running the business. As I 
said, what the Senator represented as a spread on these 
articles of profit when you come to the last analysis does not 
exist, because if it did exist, as I have argued from the Sena- 
tor's own statement, if there were any such profit existing to 
the American importer, this country would be fleoded with 
imports, and the Senator knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, if there were a profit to 
the importer without making the sales at retail, the Senator 
is correct in saying that this country would be flooded with 
imports as soon as the articles could be manufactured in the 
foreign countries; but the Senator still avoids the real point 
and the real purpose of presenting everything that I have pre- 
sented to-day. 

I do not argue myself out of court when I say that the spread 
between the manufacture of a like article in the United States 
and this article does not amount to two or three or five or six 
hundred per cent, or two thousand per cent, whatever is the dif- 
ference between that and the retail price. That is not the pur- 
pose of the presentation of this case at all. We are giving a 
protection that will approximately take care of the manufac- 
turer of this hat. If we think that 70 per cent ad valorem upon 
the foreign value will take care of the manufacturer, that is all 
we should give him; but that has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion whether or not the department store, which is itself an 
importer and sells this hat at a spread of five or six hundred 
per cent, can afford to pay the 70 per cent ad valorem tax, if it 
be a tax at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, that comes right down 
to the point at which we want to arrive. Of course, I knew it 
came there. I do not think the spread between the importing 
cost and the cost of manufacture of that hat or the average 
hat at home or abroad amounts te 70 per cent, but the Senator 
does, because he says himself he has fixed 70 per cent to cover 
that difference. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The spread is more than that, but I will 
not go into that now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Weill, that is what the Senator thought 
would cover the difference. That is what he put before the 
country as a proper protection, and he is a protectionist, and 
he put that there to show that he was covering the difference in 
cost. He now says that the profit on that hat, according to my 
recollection, was 600 per cent, and yet that a tariff of 70 per 
cent will cover it. 

a McCUMBER. No; I am not talking about the retailer’s 
pro 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will let me proceed a 
minute, then the difference in the competitive point between 
the American article and the foreign article is only 70 per cent. 
The Senator has said that these retail stores make 600 per cent, 
or, at least, had a 600 per cent profit without taking out the 


Then, Mr. President, it is merely a question that has nothing 
to do with imports. It clearly demonstrates that that increased 
price is absorbed somewhere, or that somebody is profiteering. 

If it is absorbed in the ordinary cost of running these stores 
their clerks, their rent, and so on, except reasonable profit— 
there is nobody to complain. If they are profiteering above the 
70 per cent on foreign goods, you can rest assured that they are 
profiteering above that per cent on the American goods; and 
that is not a question of tariff at all, or of tariff tax, or of pay- 
ing the tax, because the importer and the storekeeper do not 
pay it. They make the American public pay it; and then it 
is a question of the Department of Justice bringing an indict- 
ment against somebody, because the store is not going to pay 
the tax. The store takes it out of the man or the woman who 
buys the goods from its shelves. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator still avoids the 
whole trend and purpose of this argument. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I must say, then, that I have not seen 
it. If I have avoided it, I have not seen it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me make it so clear that a child can 
understand it, and then I hope the Senator will not go off on 
that tangent again. 

Here is the great press of the country, representing the great 
department stores who purchase its advertising space. The 
department stores are both importers and retailers of the same 
article. They are the ones, through this press, that are con- 
demning this tariff as being an imposition upon them and say- 
ing that it will require them to raise their prices to the con- 
sumer. That is a clear statement that anyone ought to 
understand. I seek to meet that by showing that, taking their 
present selling prices and the profits they make over and above 
their importing prices, they can absorb the 50 or 60 or 70 per 
cent and it will scarcely be a drop in the bucket compared with 
the spread between the importing prices and their retail prices. 

I have not discussed in this matter for one moment what was 
necessary to protect the manufacturer. The duty which will 
protect him we will put upon the product as nearly as we can, 
We do not need always to make it just as large as the differ- 
ence. He lives here at home. This is his country. He has his 
agents over the country. He can respond quickly to an order. 
That gives him some advantage, and a considerable advantage, 
as a rule, over his competitor. Therefore, I would not give 
him in any case an amount that would actually measure the 
difference between the foreign importing price and his selling 
price. I do not think it is necessary. I would make it less at 
all times. 

Let us just leave the matter of protection to the manufacturer 
out of consideration in this connection, because I have not 
touched upon it. I have simply demonstrated by these exhibits 
that the duty which we have laid upon these goods can be 
absorbed several times over and still leave this importing re- 
tailer a suficient profit without adding the duty to the cost 
to the public. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the Senator really think that? 
I am sure he must if he says so, but he has not given us any 
figures to show the cost of sales by the retailer. He has not 
brought any figures here. He showed us some very large profits 
between the import price and the selling price, but he has not 
shown any figures as to how that is absorbed. 

Mr, McCUMBER. No; I have not, Mr. President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is merely assuming that 
that is the case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I am. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And, because the Republican press has 
turned on the Senator’s bill, he wants to turn the wrath of the 
American people upon the Republican press and the depart- 
ment stores, I think the Senator has not made out his case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the press of which the 
Senator speaks has always been against protection since the 
advent of the great department stores and their mighty in- 
fluence through the medium of their advertising. They may be 
Republican on everything else, but when it comes to a tariff 
bill the papers of which the Senator speaks have always advo- 
cated the interest of the importer. I do not care what you 
call them, but those are the facts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Les. . 
Mr. CARAWAY. If you can corrupt a paper, say, like the 
New York Tribune, by giving it advertising, you could buy it 
with money straight out, probably, could you not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what the Senator says; I have not 
said that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
say? 

Mr. McCCUMBER., I have not said that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If a man will sell out for advertising, 
would he not sell out for cash? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I bave not said that at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What did the Senator mean to say when he 
said these people were controlled and influenced by the great 
department stores? Did he mean to say that they were selling 
their editorials? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
has views entirely different from mine. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not about honesty, I hope. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He represents the views of his constitu- 
ents. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no doubt but that his views are 
colored more or less by the sentiments of the people who daily 
surround him in his home State. I would not say that, because 
his views were thus influenced and thus colored by his sur- 
roundings, he was not acting honestly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a moment. The Senator is getting 
away from the question. Did I not understand the Senator 
to say that these papers were controlled by the advertisements 
which appeared in their pages? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator heard what 
I said. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. It may be that the Senator thinks he is 
before a justice of the peace, and that I am put on trial. I 
assure him that I shall not put myself in that position, though 
it may be decidedly pleasing to the Senator. Let him ask me 
a straight question, and he will get an answer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it always—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He did not object to my asking a question. 
Nobody is doing that but the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to 
talk in his own time, and no two Senators shall talk at the 
same time while the present occupant is in the chair. The 
Senator from North Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
to me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield for any question the Senator 
asks, but I decline to be catechized in that manner. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator does not want to answer a 
question yes or no, he has a perfect right to refuse. I had 
thought, however, that some way or another he wanted to bring 
in an indictment, and both of us having practiced law, we 
usually say just what we mean as to what a man has done. I 
understood the Senator to say that these great papers had sold 
out merely to get advertising. I do not say he used that lan- 
guage, but it was that in effect. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yielded for a question. I wish the Sena- 
tor would ask it, and if I think it is a proper question I will 
answer it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was that what the Senator meant to 
charge? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to answer it, because I do not 
think it is a proper question, I have stated that these papers 
were influenced, very naturally, by the great importing houses 
that use their columns. That is their work. They are in close 
connection with it. I do not mean that they could be bought 
for money any more than I would say that the Senator could 
be so bought because he is influenced by his Democratic sur- 
roundings and because he arrives at conclusions which are 
entirely different from mine. I do not think the Senate floor is 
the proper forum in which to charge criminality of that kind 
against anyone. 

I have presented the facts. I think the facts which I have 
presented are well authenticated, and that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] is mistaken when he says that these 
are a few articles and they are not representative. Every article 
was bought in the open market at these stores, and the prices I 
cited were the prices at which they were sold that day. Nota 
single one of them was purchased upon a red-letter day, but 
only in the ordinary course of purchases. I think they are 
representative, and I think I have established the one fact I 
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sought to establish, namely, that these importing houses, which 
are also retailers, and which are the ones crying out the most 
loudly against this bill, can well afford, with these profits, to 
take care of the little tax we have levied against them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I offer the following 
resolution, and ask that it be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 306) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate, supported 
by figures descending into particulars and evidenced by documents, that 
importers are making unconscionable profits on many articles made 
abroad and sold in American markets, amounting in some cases to up- 
wards of 2,000 per cent; and 

Whereas most—or, at least, many—of such articles are imported 
and seld by various individuals and corporations supposed to be com- 
peting against each other for the trade in such articles; and 

Whereas it is evident that the exorbitant heey at which such com- 
modities are sold, as shown by evidence submitted to the Senate, if they 
generally prevall could be exacted or maintained only if a combina- 
tion exists among such importers in violation of the Sherman Antitrust 


Act: Be it 
General of the United States be, and 


Resolved, That the Attorne 
he hereby is, directed to advise the Senate whether such conspiracy 


does in fact exist and what steps have been taken or are to be taken 
to bring the participants therein to justice. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not satisfied with the whereases of 
the resolution. If the Senator wants an investigation as to 
whether these goods are sold abroad for the prices I have men- 
tioned, I most heartily welcome the investigation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be very glad to have that 
investigation made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I shall not be a party to assuming 
that there is any conspiracy upon the part of the sellers of 
these articles, or the importers, and therefore I ask that the 
resolution may go over. If it be made to conform to an exami- 
nation into the real facts, facts which have been stated here, 
I shall most earnestly support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution, and it will go over. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the articles exhibited here 
this afternoon tell the story, in my judgment, of a World War, 
of a world out of adjustment, of depreciated currency, of labor 
in some countries receiving practically nothing at all, and time 
and again evidence has been submitted in the Senate to prove 
that fact. 

Only to-day I met a pioneer from my State in my office, who 
but a short time ago returned from Germany, and he told me 
the story of men working there in factories for 20 cents a-day, 
and in pretty nearly every line of industry. I have submitted 
here on two different occasions facts as to the employment of 
men in the trades in Germany for 70 cents a day, on the aver- 
age, men engaged in the principal trades followed in America. 

I think we can understand that the goods which have been 
shown here this afternoon can not be produced when the world 
is at normal for the prices which have been stated here this 
afternoon. There is no question of the need of the American 
valuation, which this bill provides as the basis for figuring the 
duties, so that this country and the industries represented in 
these particular goods can be protected. 

I have an editorial here from a Democratic paper, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. It tells the story of a debate upon the floor of the Senate 
between the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stuoxs!] and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and it so well tells the 
story of depreciated currency and what it means in the pur- 
chase of goods on the gold basis, that I want it in the RECORD, 
I ask to have the editorial read. 

There being no objection, the editorial was read, as follows: 

A SAMPLE OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP. 


Senator Stmmons, of North Carolina, the other day supplied the 
country with a striking illustration of the kind of leadership the Demo- 
crate have to depend upon in the United States Senate. 

The tariff bill was being discussed, and Senator SIMMONS was en- 
deavoring to show that the German manufacturer to-day has no ad- 
vantage over the American manufacturer in the matter of cheap labor. 
And here is the way he went about it: 

Everybody who knows anything about the matter,” he said, knows 
that the exchange value of the mark—and that is the value upon which 
our purchases from Germany are based—is entirely different from the 
purchasing power of the mark in Germany; that is to say, a mark has 
one value in international trade and has an entirely different value in 
the German market. It has à purchasing power in the German market 
which it has not in the world at large by reason of the reduction of 
the paper currency in Germany to the gold standard that obtains in 
international trade. 

“The wages paid the German laborer in marks to-day will buy for 
him as much, or nearly as much, of the necessuries of life as the wees 

ald in American factories will buy. I heard the testinrony given be- 
‘ore the Finance Committee in the general hearings. The mar! 
purchasing power in Germany, but it has a different purcha 
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in the markets of the world. The Germans haye some confidence in 


** 


their mark, while we have none and the world has none. 

Now, let it be understood that Senator Simmons was citing this to 
show that the German manufacturer bas no advantage over the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. It proves the very opposite, of course, but by some 
mysterious process of reasoning Senator SIMMONS arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it proved that it cost quite as much to manufacture 
Germany as it costs in the United States. 

Senator Smoor, of Utah, took full advantage of the curious lapse of 
the Senator from North Carolina. He called particular attention to 
Senator Stuxoxs's utterance, and said: 

“I hope the Senate will now remember the statement which has just 
been made by the Senator from North Carolina, because I am going te 
call his attention to it a good many times in the future if this question 
shall then come up. The position of the Senator now is in exact accord 
with what I have stated on the floor of the te several times. Be- 

„cause of the exchange situation to which the Senator has referred, the 
German laborer, with the purchasing power of the mark in Germany 
greater than it is outside, has that m advantage over the American 
jaborer, while the American dollar does not have any greater purchas- 

power in purchasing labor or any other commodities in the United 
States than it has abroad. The Senator from North Carolina simply 
makes his case that much worse by the statement which he has just 
made.” 

This is a fact, of course. There is one porimatt which a German 
mark can buy no more of in Germany than jt can buy elsewhere, and 
that commodity is gold. And that’s because gold is the world’s stand- 
ard of value. And any currency convertible into gold on any basis has 
the same advantages in Germany that the mark has. Senator SIMMONS 
says that the German mark will buy more in Germany will 
bny outside of Germany. In other words, it will buy more German 
goods than it will buy of American goods. That's only another way of 
saying that the German res are cheaper. And what is true of the 

* mark is certainly true of the dollar, is tt not? The dollar will buy 
more German goods than it will buy of American Does that 
not give the man manufacturer an advantage over the American 
manufacturer in the American market? 

We thought that “e body who knows ats coger about the matter“ 
knew that until the rank ng ocratic member of the Senate Finance 
Committee. the leader of the Democratic Party on the question of the 
tariff in the Senate, disclosed that he does not know it, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had intended to indulge in 
some remarks this afternoon in reply to the argument of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MoCumsrr]. I shall not 
do so because of the lateness of the hour, but shall content 
myself with probably doing so later on. All I desire to say this 
afternoon is that, in my humble judgment, the Senator from 
North Dakota, in the speech he made this afternoon, has argued 
both himself and his bill out of court. 

The Senator complains bitterly of the way in which the news- 
papers of the country, especially independent and Republican 
newspapers, haye assailed his bill. With the new light which 
the Senator from North Dakota has thrown upon the bill, I 
am satisfied that many more Republican papers in the future 
than in the past will deal with the Senator’s bill like those 
papers of which he has complained. I am likewise satisfied 
that many Republicans other than those who have heretofore 
repudiated his bill will, as a result of his utterances upon the 
floor this afternoon, be added to the number of critics and 
opponents of the bill. 

If the Senator is right in his contention this afternoon, then 
the bill affords no remedy whatsoever for the conditions which 
he says exist, and nothing, Mr. President—absolutely nothing— 
will afford the remedy which the Senator says he desires and is 
seeking except a universal embargo, 

Mr. President, I regret very much that I have not, on 
account of the lateness of the hour, and without unnecessarily 
wearying the Senate, an opportunity to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the speech of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I thought the Senator had concluded. I 
merely wish to say, with reference to the exhibits offered this 
afternoon by the Senator from North Dakota, that every 
transaction and eyery step in the work will be given to the 
Senate. There will be nothing left unsaid or undone to give 
the country the whole truth—every particle of it—all the way 
through. I think the country is entitled to it. I think the 
people are entitled to know who the importers are, who the 
retailers are, and everything else in connection with the 
exhibits which were made here this afternoon and which will 
be made in the future. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Idaho has concluded, I 
will say that the information which the Senate is now 
from the other side of the Chamber and the information which 
the Senator from Idaho promises in the future was not forth- 
coming until we smoked them out by exposing their bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it shall recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. r 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a bill from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 11827) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the 
State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have from the Committee on 
Commerce a favorable report on an identical bill, and I desire 
to report back the House bill just referred and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask if the bill is in the 
usual form? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is in the usual form. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


ae. 2 Nhat th right 20 ale “amend 1 this act is he 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
e epee under the order just made, until to-morrow at 11 
oc 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p: m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, June 15, 1922, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 14, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


To our bountiful Father in heaven we offer our tribute of 
thanksgiving, for we are blest and kept in Thy love. We ascribe 
unto Thee, O Lord, dominion, honor, and glory. Throughout 
our country diminish the causes of crime, vice, and poverty. 
Everywhere dispel the mists of folly and presumption and teach 
men that righteousness, justice, and obedience to law exalteth a 
nation. Convert into noble effects all the forces of our beings, 
May the din of desire or the pressure of affairs never be able 
to drown our soul’s appeal, which is to know God, whom to 
know is life eternal. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER, IN HOWARD COUNTY, MO, 


Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11827) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county courts of How- 
ard and Saline Counties, in the State of Missouri, to construct 
a bridge across the Missouri River, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby nted 
to. the connty courts of Howard and Saline Connties, in the State of 
Missouri, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and spproaches 
thereto across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation at or near the city of Glasgow, in the county of Saline, 
and State of Missouri, in aecordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. t the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

In line 8, page 1, strike out the word “Saline” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ Howard.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is the pressing necessity for considering this bill 
to-day rather than on the call of the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar on Monday next? í 
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Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri. Because they are waiting 
to start the construction of this bridge. The bonds haye all 
been voted, and it is a part of our program in the State in the 
building of highways. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe that a delay 
of four days will be disastrous to the county courts of Saline 
and Howard Counties; Mo., in the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri. I do not know. However, I 
may be called away on account of sickness in my family at 
home, and I am very anxious to get the bill through on that 
account, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of cou if it is a matter of personal 
convenience to the gentleman, that is a different matter; but 
I could not understand why there should be so much impor- 
tance in a delay of four days. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, if I understand the reason for 
the gentleman’s calling it up, and probably the reason why the 
Speaker recognized the gentleman, it is that there is an emer- 
gency existing because of the fact that the gentleman’s family 
is sick and he wants to leave the city. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he did not recog- 
nize the gentleman for that reason. The Chair was not aware 
of that fact. The Chair recognized the gentleman because he 
was told that there was an emergency, and that they were 
waiting in order to commence the construction of the bridge. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I would state to the Chair that, 
of course, if a delay for a period of four days is such an emer- 
gency it would justify taking the bill up and the gentleman 
ought to be recognized, but the gentleman has a good reason 
why he should call it up in view of the fact that there is sick- 
ness in his family. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri. I do not mean to say that I 
am going to leave, but I may be called at any time; such are 
the circumstances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, this bill needs the presence of 
the gentleman here because it is of great importance. How- 
ever, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 8785. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a pon- 
toon bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 10330. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott 
in the State of Wisconsin; and 

H. R. 11345. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa. 


ENEOLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr, RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: F 

H. R. 6818. An act authorizing the Secretary of Comme 
to grant a right of way for a public highway to the county of 
Skagit, Wash. ; 

H. R. 11407. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 

H. R. 11646. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 

H. R. 7052. An act for the relief of G. O. Caldwell; 

H. R. 9859. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 11265. An act to authorize the maintenance of a bridge 
constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, 
in the State of Washington; and 

H. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to reerect the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln upon its original site, 
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The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

S. 2664. An act for the relief of Jesse Goodin; 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline 
Thomas; 

S. J. Res. 204, Joint resolution to authorize the loan by the 
Secretary of War to the commander in chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans of cots for the use of the members of the 
United Confederate Veterans during the sessions of the national 
encampment of the United Confederate Veterans at Richmond, 
Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922; and 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to designate depositaries of public moneys in foreign. 
countries and in the Territories and insular possessions of the 
United States. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the roll of committees. 
The Clerk called the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
11939) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
waned States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
‘ollows : 

“Sec, 5219. That nothing herein shall prevent all the shares in any 
association from being included in the valuation of the personal 
property of the owner or holder of such shares in assessing taxes im- 
posed by authority of the State within which the association is lo- 
cated, but the legislature of each State may determine and direct the 
manner and page of taxing all the shares of national banking asso- 
ciations located within the State, subject to the following restric- 


tions: 

“1. (a) That the tax imposed shall not be at a greater rate than 
is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of the individual 
citizens of such State coming into competition with the business of na- 
tional banks. 

“(b) That in any State where a tax in lieu of a property tax is 
assessed upon the net income derived from such other moneyed Nay he 
such State may, in lieu of a tax on the shares, impose upon the bank 
an income tax, a upon the net income of the bank, but such 
tax shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed on the net income 
of such other moneyed capital. 

2. That the shares o ey national bank association, owned by 
nonresidents of 8 State, shall be taxed in the city or town where 
the bank is located and not elsewhere. Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to sions os the real property of associations from either State, 
county, or municipal taxes to the same extent, according to its value, 
as other real property is taxed. 

“3. That the provisions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States as heretofore in force shall not prevent the legalizing, 
ratifying, or confirm by the States of any tax heretofore paid, 10718. 
or assessed upon the s of national banks, or the collecting thereof, 
to the extent that such tax has been or is in accord with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1 of this section: Provided, That this shall not 
apply to taxes attempted to be levied before January 1, 1917." 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to amend 
section 5219 of the Revised Statutes, the act of June 3, 1864, as 
amended in 1868. That is the section of the statute which 
gives the States the right to tax in a limited manner the stock- 
holders of national banks. For the purpose of getting this mat- 
ter clearly before the House, I want to read the original law of 
1864, and then the bill as amended in 1868. It is a rather com- 
plex proposition, and I hope the Members of the House will 
pay particular attention to the reading of the statute and the 
amended portions thereof. Section 41 of the national banking 
act of 1864 read as follows: 


That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent all the shares 
of aay ot the said associations held by any person or body corporate 
from being included in the valuation of 5 property of such per- 
son or corporation in the assessment of taxes imposed by and under 
State authority at the place where such bank is located, and not else- 
where; but not at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State: [Provided 
further, That the tax so imposed under the laws of any State upon the 
shares of the associations authorized by this act shall not exceed the 
rate imposed upon the shares of any of the banks o ized under the 
authority of State where such association is located:) Provided also, 
That nothing in this act shall exempt the real estate of associations 
from either State, county, or municipal taxes to the same extent, ac- 
cording to its value, as other real estate is taxed. 


Now, section 5219, as amended in 1868, reads as follows: 


Sec, 5219, Nothing herein shall prevent all the shares in any associa- 
tion from being included in the valuation of the personal property of 
the owner or holder of such shares in assessing taxes imposed by an 
authority of the State within which the association is located; but th 
legislature of each State may determine and direct the manner and 
place of taxing all the shares of national banking associations located 
within the State, subject only to the two restrictions, that the taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed cap- 
ital in the hands of individual citizens of such State, and t the 
shares of any national banking association owned by nonresidents of 
any State shall be taxed in the city or town where the bank is located, 
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and not elsewhere. 
real property of associations from either State, county, or mu 


Nothing herein shall be construed to N 
2 to the same extent, according to its value, as other real property 
s taxed. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the occasion for this amendment is brought 
about by a decision last year in the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of the Merchants’ National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., against the city of Richmond. The courts of last 
resort in Virginia sustained a tax assessed by the city of Rich- 
mond in the year 1915 in form against the plaintiff in error in 
the National Banking Association against the shareholders, 
overruling the contention based upon the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. Now, the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Richmond felt that the city of Richmond was practically beyond 
their right under the law, and they brought this action and the 
case was tried, and when the bank presented the facts in the 
case to the lower court I believe there was an unintentional 
misstatement of the facts, but those statements were not dis- 
puted by the opposition, and the case was finally carried up to 
the United States Supreme Court. Except for the fact that 
there had been a misstatement of these facts in the case, I do 
not believe that this case would ever have come up to the Su- 
preme Court, but the fact that they were not, and the Supreme 
Court made this decision, has brought about a situation which 
is particularly troublesome in a number of the States, 

I believe it was stated to the committee that some 27 States 
are affected by this decision. The result has been that many 
banks have employed counsel and brought suits, or have paid 
their taxes under protest, and a large amount of money or 
taxes is being held up in the various States and a serious line 
of litigation is in progress, and more is threatened. Now, when 
this matter was called to the attention of the Banking and 
Currency Committee it was requested by some of the tax com- 
missioners of the United States that the committee take some 
action thereon. At the same time the bankers involved in the 
situation were very much agitated, and when these different 
interests appeared before our committee and asked for relief 
the chairman took it upon himself to suggest, both to the tax 
commissioners representing the affected States and the repre- 
sentatives of the banks, that if possible they should get to- 
gether and agree upon a corrective resolution, so that the Banking 
and Currency Committee could feel that both of the interested 
parties were in agreement. Following that suggestion, the 
tax commissioners and the representatives of the banks got 
together here in the city of Washington and held several con- 
ferences thereon. They were not able, however, to iron out 
their differences on one or two points, and at the request of 
the tax commissioners I introduced a bill in the House, prepared 
by the tax commissioners, representing their views. But the 
Same was objected to by the representatives of the banks as 
an infringement upon their rights and taking away from them 
rights which they had had since the original statute was 
formed in 1864, and which had been in operation since 1868 
without any question whatever. 

The committee held extensive hearings. We gave very wide 
latitude to both sides in the controversy and a very voluminous 
hearing was had, and finally, after very careful consideration 
by the committee, and the committee coming to no decision 
thereon, the chairman appointed a subcommittee, which went 
into the situation very, very carefully, and as a result of the 
deliberations and the report of that subcommittee I introduced 
last week in the House H. R. 11939, which is the committee's 
solution of this very complex tax problem as brought about by 
this Richmond decision. which is the bill now before us. 

The subcommittee, and finally the full committee, went into 
this new bill very extensively. Inasmuch as there is tied up 
in the litigation in the various States several million dollars 
which is supposed to be under the control of the taxing power, 
and being under the control of the States themselves, we were 
confronted with a very difficult problem, Many of these States 
collect this tax and provide for redistribution in the localities 
in which it is collected; in other words, local municipalities 
are to get this money. For the past two years in the State of 
New York, for instance, I understand that something like 
$16,000,000 worth of these taxes is tied up in litigation. In the 
State of Massachusetts something like $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 
is involved in litigation. 

Now, for the Congress of the United States to deliberately 
enact a piece of legislation validating laws which are passed 
by the States was quite a questionable problem for us to con- 
tend with. Other members of the committee have gone into 
that, and, being lawyers, are very carefully prepared to discuss 
that phase of the question, and we have tried so far as we 
were able to present a bill here which would accomplish what 
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was intended to be accomplished without working any particu- 
lar hardship on the banks and at the same time giving the 
States the right to levy equitable taxes in accordance with the 
previous law and modern conditions, as they are entitled to levy 
against the banks. Considerable of a controversy arose in the 
question of classifying the national banking association of the 
ea ate in the same class as the State banks and trust com- 
panies. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will. 

Mr. WINGO. It might be well for the gentleman to direct 
attention to the fact that the last section of the bill—the vali- 
dating section—is not a validation by Congress, but it is a 
declaration of authority to the States to enact validating or 
back-tax laws that will settle the controversies that are now in 
court involving assessments that have been attacked. In other 
words, the Congress does not undertake to validate or pass a 
back-tax statute, but the Congress undertakes to authorize 
States to validate. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the difference between Congress yali- 
dating it or Congress saying to the States that they can do it? 
Can the States do it without Congress’s permission? 

Mr, WINGO. I think not; and I think the law now author- 
izes it, but this is disputed. 

Mr. WALSH. Then there is not any difference? 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, if the gentleman does not grasp the 
difference on the mere statement I have made, I doubt if I can 
make him understand it. 

Mr. WALSH, If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Fappen] will permit, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas to explain to me the difference between Congress 
authorizing the State legislatures to validate taxes that are 
now in litigation and Congress doing it? 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I think I see what is béthering the gentleman. 
He overlooks this fact, that the legislatures of the States have 
no authority to levy a tax on these shares of stock except by 
specific grant by Congress of power to do it, because the na- 
tional banks are agents of the Federal Government, and the 
early cases decided that the States could go no further than the 
permissive grant-given by Congress. : 

Now, the question of this validation grows out of this kind 
of a situation: The assessment and the collection of taxes in 
New York and in Massachusetts, and possibly in some other 
States, has been attacked in the courts by some of the banks 
on the ground that it violates the permissive statute of Con- 
gress. Now, the last section put in here, the validating section, 
does not propose that Congress validate any assessment, but 
it does this: It will prevent the banks after this act is passed, 
through their attorneys in court, from resisting a supplemental 
assessment that might be made under the present authority of 
law in Massachusetts or in New York; or if the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, which is now in session, or of New York, 
which will be in session later, should find that they are afraid 
that their assessments on these banks are void for any reason, 
then they can pass a supplemental assessment act, or a back- 
tax assessment act, and then if the lawyers come and say 
that the power given by Congress in the first instance was only 
a power to assess at the regular time of the assessment, and 
therefore that the supplementary assessment was not valid, 
this act here would remove that legal quibble. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, the gentleman has demon- 
strated clearly that there is not a particle of difference 
between Congress validating the act itself and passing an act 
providing that the State could do it, because in the absence 
of a grant of power from Congress the States in this matter 
could not act. 

Mr. WINGO. No. The gentleman is a very able lawyer, but 
there is a difference here which he does not seem to see. 
Congress has no power at all to levy a tax on a bank for State 
purposes. If it has no power to levy a tax on a bank for State 
purposes, then it has no power to validate an assessment of 
tax that has been made or levied. All on earth that Congress 
can do is to point out, through the permissive grant to the 
States to tax a Federal agency, the limitation of the extent to 
which the State might go. 

Now Congress has passed a general statute. Lawyers say 
that that statute must be strictly construed, and that if a 
legislature or State taxing power fails to make a valid asses- 
ment at the regular assessment time the State can not by a 
back-tax act reach them, and that the banks could actually 
escape, There is a difference of opinion among lawyers about 
that. 
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bill is constitutional? 
Mr. WINGO. Oh, nobody has raised the question of con- 
stitutionality of our act in authorizing the State to do it. I 


teok the position that it was not constitutional for Congress to 
validate the tax, but that we could, under the power to fix the 


limit to which the State might tax, authorize the State to a 
certain extent to levy a back tax. i 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state that he believes it 
is within the power of Congress, under the Constitution, where 
a tax has been paid under protest and a sult is now pending 
in a State court, for Congress to pass an act and say to the 
State legislature, “ You can validate that tax now if you want 
to”? That is what is done in this act. That is what para- 
graph 8 says, which is the validating paragraph. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman overlooks this point, that the 
legislature has no authority to tax national banks, save as the 
act of Congress authorizes it. The gentleman will agree that 
we had constitutional authority to authorize the State legis- 
latures to tax national banks in the first instance, does he 
not? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. : 

Mr. WINGO. All right. If we have that constitutional 
authority, then have we not by the same line of reasoning the 
same constitutional authority to authorize them to levy a back 
tax to cover a failure? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not believe so, in view of the decision of 
the courts. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The time to do that is when the tax 
is assessed. 

Mr. WINGO. The State can levy a back tax. The gentle- 
man's State of Texas can levy a back tax. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In the original instance, but this is 
not the original instance. The time for levying the tax has 
lapsed. 

Mr. WALSH. At fhe time when this tax was originally 
assessed and levied the party against whom it was 
made u protest, and a suit is now pending. Now, is it consti- 
tutional for Congress to come in and say, Lou can validate 
that tax”? 

Mr. WINGO. The only duty that Congress owes to the 
national bank is . 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The question is whether Congress can inter- 
fere with litigation that is pending in a State court by coming 
in with an original or additional grant of authority. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The gentleman is getting down to the effect 
of it. I do not believe that the gentleman, if he will reflect 
for a moment, will doubt the power of Congress to pre- 
seribe by a permissive statute to a legislature, either by a gen- 
eral act or by a back tax act or a validating act, the tax to be 
assessed on shares of a national agency, a national bank. That 
involves a question of policy. 

Mr. WALSH. I have doubt about the power. 

Mr. WINGO. I make no pretense to any extraordinary 
knowledge on this subject, but I give the gentleman the benefit 
of the hearings and the discussion, and I am trying to tell him 
what the effect will be. 

Mr. WALSH. My question was as to the constitutional 
power. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman asked me if Congress could 
interfere in a lawsuit in the State. That is one of two reasons 
why the committee put in section 3, to help the gentleman's 
State of Massachusetts and to help the State of New York. 
That is the only purpose of section 3. They have brought suits 
there. My candid judgment is that they can win some of the 
suits if they are tried properly. 

Mr. WALSH. Who? The States? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; the States. In other words, the banks 
will lose. But suppose the State court of Massachusetts, or the 
Federal court, should ultimately hold that the assessment and 
the attempted collection and the payment under protest of taxes 
by a bank in Massachusetts failed because it violated section 
5219? Then unless Congress has this power and unless Con- 
gress exercises the power set out in section 3, granting permis- 
sion to the States to make a back tax levy, that bank would 
absotutely escape any tax whatever for the years 1919, 1920, 
and 1921, the years in question, if the contention of some 
lawyers is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what the bank was seeking to do when 
it paid under protest. 


Mr. WINGO. No; I do not believe that. I know there was 


not a single representative of any bank in Massachusetts who 
said the banks would object to a fair tax. None of them said 
they wanted to take advantage of a technical failure of the 
State to exercise its power properly and to defeat the tax en- 
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tirely. I do not think there is a single bank in the gentleman’s 
State that will object to a validating statute enacted by the 
Massachusetts Legislature that will tax the banks upon the 
equality basis that is prescribed in section 1 of the general law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; if the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappen] will permit. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is bothering me in connection with 
the legal power the gentleman is asserting is the question, What 
is the constitutional authority to clothe a State with the right 
to make retroactive an invalid law? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman understands that, in the first 
instance, we could grant to the States the authority to tax na- 
tional-bank shares to any extent? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. WINGO. All right. If we have unlimited authority to 
authorize the State to tax in an unlimited manner, then does 
not the whole include the lesser? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; but I doubt if we have that un- 
limited authority. 

Mr. WINGO. Then the gentleman's previous answer was 
incorrect. This is a Federal agency. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes, í 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will take the decisions of the 
courts, -he will find that the power of taxation over national- 
bank shares by the States isin the absolute control of Congress, 
and the States get only such authority as we specifically grant 
to them. Now, if Congress has the power to authorize them 
to make a levy at one time, does the gentleman think the Con- 
stitution will prohibit making a levy at another time for the 
same purpose? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The thing that is worrying me is the 
right to make it retroactive. 

Mr. WINGO. It is not retroactive. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Your bill provides that, does it not? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no. They will not pay more taxes than 
were bona fide due under the law at the time. They will have 
the authority to validate a correct levy. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was assuming that it was possible that 
the State courts might hold that the levy was invalid. 

Mr. WINGO. All right. 8 they do hold that the 
levy was invalid. Then we permit the States by this legisla- 
tion to make a valid assessment, 

Mr. BANKHEAD, And the gentleman thinks Congress has 
the right to go that far, does he? 

Mr. WINGO. I think Congress has the right to permit the 
legislature of the State to make a valid assessment on the 
shares of national banks, just so long as they do not dis- 
eriminate against them under the protective rule that Congress 
has laid down. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mo- 
Fappen] has the floor. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman, i 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Right in connection with what the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINGo] has been saying, some 
gentlemen seem to be troubled by the fact that this legisla- 
tion will have a retroactive effect. In reference to that matter 
I will say that in the consideration of the subject of taxa- 
tion before the Ways and Means Committee the question of 
whether there was any constitutional objection to the imposi- 
tion of a retroactive tax has often come up, and the consensus 
of opinion has been that there was no constitutional objection 
thereto. ° 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


Will the gentleman from Arkansas 


that the time be extended an additional hour. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that he control two hours of debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there are no two hours of 
debate on a House Calendar bill on Calendar Wednesday. 
This is a bill being considered in the House. } 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is asking unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time be extended one hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, as he understands the legal situation that exists in 
New York State with reference to this matter, just what it will 
e necessary for us to do in order to straighten out that situa- 

on? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I would like to make a brief further state- 
ment in connection with this, I want to be perfectly frank 
with the House. 
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Mr. SNELL. 
interesting one. 

Mr. McFADDEN. These litigations that have arisen are all 
subsequent to the decision “of the Richmond case” of the 
Supreme Court. We have in this country some very clever 
lawyers who are constantly watching the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. When the decision in this Richmond case was 
handed down, some of these lawyers immediately took up with 
their banks the question of their legally paying these taxes. 
As a result these suits were started. I do not know of a single 
instance where a national bank was protesting about the pay- 
ment of its taxes in New York or Massachusetts prior to this 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I can cite the gentleman an instance where 
they paid it under protest years before. È 

Mr. McFADDEN. Those are exceptional cases; practically 
since 1868 the banks have been paying the tax under the law 
without any protest. Now, to answer the gentleman’s question, 
my understanding is—and I will confirm what the gentleman 
from Arkansas has said regarding the third section in this 
bill—that this was put in largely to help out the situation in 
New York and Massachusetts and was done at the instance of 
the taxing representatives from those States. My understand- 
ing is that by the passage of this bill, as construed by the best 
tax authorities of New York State, they will be able to secure 
legislation in New York, and my understanding is that legisla- 
tion is now pending there to correct this situation. They feel 
that without the validating clause they will be unable to cor- 
rect the situation in New York State. The problem is very 
vexing to them because it ties up large sums of money which 
would be returned and in some instances have been returned, 
and each municipality will be obligated to return the money. 

To illustrate, I understand that to cite the case of the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., it has borrowed all the money under the law 
it can borrow. There has been paid back as their share of this 
tax two or three million dollars. Now, if the city of Rochester 
is forced to return that tax it presents a very embarrassing 
situation. A similar situation presents itself in many other 
localities, 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Les. 

Mr. VOIGT. Do I understand that if a State for three or 
four years back has levied a tax against national banks which 
was unlawful under the Richmond case that the State may now 
pass a statute legalizing that tax for three or four years back? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Back to January, 1917. That is the 
reason we put the limitation on it. We wanted to deal with 
the cases brought about by this special decision. At first we 
wanted to go back to 1918, but we found that Massachusetts 
would not be able to collect its tax tied up in litigation, so we 
went back to January 1, 1917. 

Mr. VOIGT. What I want to find out is, is it intended to 
give the State power to pass a retroactive tax law against 
national banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN, To the extent of going back to January, 
1917, if you call it retroactive. A tax was levied prior to the 
Richmond decision. What we are trying to do is to cooperate 
with the State so that they may make legal these taxes that 
are tied up and get it into the Treasury for distribution. 

Mr. VOIGT. What I want to get at is this: Let us say 
a State has been taxing national banks for several years under 
what it supposed was a correct law, but was determined un- 
constitutional under the Richmond decision, Can the State 
pass another law which will put a proper tax on the banks 
for four or five years back? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not understand they can levy a 
higher tax than they levied before, but the States can legalize 
a tax that has already been assessed. I do not understand 
that they could levy a higher tax. 

Mr. VOIGT, I understand that. But suppose the State had 
a law that was unconstitutional under the Richmond case. 
Can the State now enact a law under this to collect those back 
taxes under section 3? 

Mr. McFADDEN. My understanding is they could. 

Mr. SNELL. They could collect the tax already assessed, 

Mr. VOIGT. It does not validate the tax that has been 
levied, but provides that when they enact a law—— 

Mr. WINGO. It does not validate anything. It authorizes 
the State to validate a fair tax levy that for any technical 
reason has failed. It gives the State specific grant of power 
to do a proper thing which may have failed by reason of some 
mistake of the tax assessing officers or the manner of taxing. 


I think it is an important matter and a very 
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Mr. VOIGT. The point I am getting at is this. This ad- 
mits of the legalizing of certain taxes. Suppose Wisconsin 
had for the last five years a law which levied a certain tax on 
national banks. That law is found to be unconstitutional. 
Now, under subdivision “c” can the State of Wisconsin pass 
any law which will collect the taxes from the national banks 
for the past five years? 

Mr. WINGO. The effect of the case which the gentleman 
mentions would be this. Your State could pass a back tax 
and make a proper nondiscriminatory levy on the national 
banks for the back years provided they did not go contrary to 
the general rule laid down in section 1; and if they did so, the 
attorney for any bank that might seek to escape could not set 
up the legal quibble that Congress only granted authority to 
the States to tax by a general levy and gave them no au- 
oe to cure the defective levy by a special or supplementary 
evy. 

Mr. VOIGT. It seems to me that if it is the intention by 
this bill to give the State of Wisconsin, or any other State, the 
power to reassess an appropriate tax for several years back, 
this language will not give the State that power. Notice the 
reading of subdivision 3: 

That the provisions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States heretofore in force shall not prevent the legalizing, 
peice! Ges. or confirming by the States of any tax heretofore paid, 
levied, or assessed. 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman has not read all of it. 

Mr. VOIGT. This only allows the State to legalize a tax 
heretofore paid, levied, or assessed. 

Mr. SNELL. These taxes have all been levied or assessed, 
have they not? 

Mr. VOIGT. I know, but you can not legalize those taxes 
because they are not in harmony with paragraph 1 of that 
section. > 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman did not read all of subdivi- 
sion 3. It reads: 
heretofore paid, levied, or assessed upon the shares of national banks, 
or the collecting thereof to the extent that such act has been or is in 
accord with the provisions of paragraph 1 of this section. 

In other words, it authorizes them by proper legislation to 
ratify an assessment to the extent that will be reasonable and 
fair and just. 

Mr. VOIGT. What I want to see is a retroactive law which 
will make these banks pay their just taxes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Even though the court had held 
and adjudged that the tax was illegal? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; for the reason that it violated section 1. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is not what it says. 

Mr. WINGO. I am talking about the effect of it. I would 
like to get the benefit of the gentleman's opinion upon that. 
If the court held the tax invalid it would be because the tax 
was levied prior to the permissive grant of Congress which is 
contained in section 5219. This would enable the legislature 
then not to ratify or confirm that tax in its entirety that the 
court had held had violated section 1, but to legalize and col- 
lect to the extent that it is permitted, and which the court 
has said would not be in violation of section 1. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If it was in accord with the pro- 
visions of section 1 and the court has passed upon it and held 
that it was legal, then this act would validate that tax. 

Mr. WINGO. I think it would. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not a fact and was it not disclosed in the 
hearings that while there are a great many suits pending 
there are only a very few cases where the taxes were paid un- 
der protest prior to the suits being instituted? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. What can be the harm of an amendment ex- 
empting from the provisions of section 8 those cases where the 
taxes were paid under protest and suit was brought? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman want to be fair 
to all? 

Mr. WALSH. I want to be fair to the person who was 
awake, who was alive at the time the payment was made, and 
who raised the question. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman wants to protect the few big 
banks. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should we protect people who slept on 
their rights? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman wants to favor the tax 
sharks. We want it to apply to all alike. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; a lot of people in Wisconsin went to 
sleep and paid this money, and they are coming now to Con- 
gress to get it back. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. We pay our just taxes in Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. WALSH: I would like the gentleman to answer my 
question. The gentleman yielded to me, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

- Mr. WALSH. Oh, the gentleman need not be disturbed 
about the regular order. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yielded. to me. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. To answer the question of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, we have been trying to deal with this 
intricate problem in a manner that is just, and as the gentle- 
man says, a few of these banks that paid taxes, paid taxes 
under protest. The great majority did not. What we are 
trying to do is to provide means whereby the States can col- 
lect the tax from these banks, and the banks themselves are 
not disputing it; they are ready to pay a legal tax. Unless we 
have this language in section 3, these banks are going to escape 
the payment of their legal taxes for this period of time. I 
realize that it is a very delicate point constitutionally, and 
that lawyers probably can find a flaw In it. 

Mr. WALSH. If the banks were not disputing this tax, why 
were they paying it under protest? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Under the advice of very clever lawyers, 


I presume. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts tell 
us how many banks paid it under protest—what proportion of 
them? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand only one in Massachusetts, and 
less than six in New York. 

Mr. SNELL. And these are the very largest banks, are 
they not? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gerrena yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. STRAGALL, In the first place, lawyers differ about the 
effect of the validating section of this bill. Many contend that 
the States have already the power to pass correctional legisla- 
tion. In one respect at least, section 3 of the bill before us is a 
limitation, because it provides that you can not go further back 
than January 1, 1917, in any validating act to be passed. 
Whether it does accomplish the purpose or not is beside the 
question asked a moment ago by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Warsa]. The answer to that is this: No matter 
how you construe this legislation, it can not do anything more 
than let the States levy upon the national banks such taxes as 
were authorized by the Federal statute originally. If we do 
not validate as to those banks that have litigated we would 
have this situation; that the banks in a State, which, without 
question and in deference to the enactments of their legisla- 
tures and in patriotie desire to meet the responsibilities resting 


on them, come forward voluntarily and pay their taxes would 


be worse off than the banks that refused to accept and abide by 
the legislation of their States. In other words, we would put 
a premium upon the effort of banks to litigate and test out the 
right of the States to tax them. We would let those that resort 
to the courts to question the validity of the taxes assessed 


against them escape entirely, while banks that are inclined to 


respect the laws of the State and pay their taxes would have to 
meet the burdens put upon them, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. STHAGALL. In just one moment. 

This law is not retroactive in any true sense of the word. 
All that is undertaken to be done is to enable the legislatures to 
levy against all banks just such taxes as the Federal statute 
authorized half a century ago, and such as other people were 
paying and what the banks themselves are willing to pay. 

Mr. SNELL. If we adopt the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, we would be protecting a few big banks 
to the detriment of the banks that have paid the taxes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct in that. The 
large banks have attorneys who look out for these things, 
whereas the country banks are not always alive to the situation. 
The country banker who was in the habit of paying his taxes 
under this statute was probably not advised of this Supreme 
Court decision. The case in Massachusetts is one of the larger 
banks. I believe it is the First National Bank of Boston. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose the court shonld decide against the 
banks, how would it be protecting the banks? In New York, 
and Massachusetts also, where would there be any protection 
to the banks? 

Mr. McWADDEN. If the court does not decide against the 
bank, it would get out of the payment of the taxes, 


Mr. WALSH. It should be decided by a legally instituted 
proceeding brought by people who are desirous of the right. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Massachusetts evidently 
wants the big banks protected and to have the little banks 
escape. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert in the Rec- 
orp at this point the Supreme Court decision in this case of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, of Richmond, Va., against the city 
of Richmond, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The decision is as follows: 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
e Merchants’ National Bank of Richmond, Van. eather at —— 
upreme 


v. The City of Richmond. In error to the 
peals of the State of Virginia. Yor AD: 


(June 6, 1921.) 
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Ey repeated decisions of this court, dealing with the restriction here 
imposed, it has become established that while the words “ moneyed 
capita] in the hands of individual citizens” do not include shares of 
stock in corporations that do not enter into com tion with the na- 
tional banks, they do include something besides res in banking cor- 

rations and others that enter into direct com tion with those 

nks. 


does not make the tax on 3 property the measure o. 
bank shares in the State, but the tax on 
of the individual citizens. 
mands against pore or corpora 
tal than ae A 
ersonal property exemp 
ght to similar exempti 
personal property is not necessarily moneyed 


diana statute, from which bona fide debts may be deducted, all mean 
moneyed capital invested in that way. * * * We are of opinion 
that the taxation of bank shares by the Indiana statute, without per- 
mitting the shareholder to deduct from their assessed value the amount 
of his bona fide indebtedness, as in the case of other investments o 
moneyed Mig “Poon is a discrimination forbidden by the act of Congress.” 
And in Mercantile Bank v. New York (121 U. 8. 

speaking by Mr. Justice Matthews, after reviewin 
and pointing out (p. 154) the policy and purpose 

to its proper interpretation, proceeded to declare (p. 157) : 
of the act of Congress therefore include shares of stock or other 
terests owned by individuals in all enterprises in which the capital 
employed in carrying on its business is money, where the object of the 
business is the mak . Rar protit by its use as money. The moneyed 
capital thus employed invested for that purpose in securities by wa; 
of loan, discount, or otherwise, which are from time to time, accord- 
ing to the rules of the busin reduced again to money and invested. 
It includes money in the hands of individuals employed in a similar 
way, invested in loans or in securities for the payment of money, either 
as an investment of a anent character or temporarily with a 
view to sale or repayment and reinvestment. Tn this way the moneyed 
eapital in the hands of Individuals is distin ed from what is known 


In Amoskeag Savings Bank v, Purdy (231 U. the 
in Mercantile Bank v. New 

(121 U. S. 188, 157), including the citation from Evansville 
v. Britton, was repeated, and it was pointed out that the rule 
of construction thus laid down had since been 5 adhered to. 

No decision of this court to which our attention is called bas quali- 

that rule or construed section 5219 as leaving out of 

tion the rate of State taxation imposed upon moneyed capital in the 
hands vs 3 1 invested = 8 or securities for sone 
payment of money, either for permanent or porary purposes, where 
such moneyed capital comes into competition with that of the national 
banks. Thus in Bank of Commerce v. Seattle (166 U. S. 463, 464) 
the precise und of decision was the want of a showing that “ the 
moneyed capital left unassessed was, as to any material portion thereof, 
moneyed capital coming into competition with that of national banks.’ 
To the same effect National Bank of Wellington v. Chapman (173 U. S. 
205, 219). In the present case there is a clear showing of such com- 
petition, relatively material in amount, and it follows that upon the 
undisputed facts the ordinance and statute under which the stock of 
Jaintiff in error was asse: „ as construed and applied, exceeded the 
imitation eee by section 5219, Revised Statutes, and ‘hence that 
the tax is invalid. 

Application for writ of certiorari denied. 

J t reversed and the cause remanded for further 
not inconsistent with tbis opinion. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis dissents. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Did the gentleman think of having it in- 
corporated in the report? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The report is printed separately, but I 
thought it better to have it in the permanent RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition, unless 
there is some one opposed to the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, this question has given the 
Banking and Currency Committee a great deal of trouble. I 
do not know of any question that we have gone into more care- 
fully and given more extensive hearings on than on this bill. 
The decision in the Richmond case, according to my view as a 
lawyer, did not lay down any new proposition at all. With 
all due respect to the lawyers that tried that case, representing 
the city of Richmond, I think they were in error when they 
practically stood on a demurrer to the bank’s petition. In 
other words, they practically demurred to the allegation of the 
petition of the bank, because they did not introduce any 
evidence to contradict the assumption that the city of Richmond 
was taxing at a lower rate moneyed capital that was in the 
hands of private individuals in the city of Richmond. My 
understanding is that if they had not stood on the false theory 
of the law they could have introduced proof that would have 
met the allegation of the bank's petition and the bank’s proof 
and the court would have decided differently. 

Now, if you lawyers would take the Mercantile Bank case 
and other cases and note the line of decisions, I venture the 
assertion that every one of you would agree that the decisions 
of the courts of the United States have been fair and uniform 


from the beginning down to and including the Richmond case. 
And what we do by this bill is that we only change really that 
part of the rule governing the assessment and tax of the 
shares of national banks by the States, as found in subsec- 
tion (b), line 8, on page 2. That provides: 

That in any State where a tax in 

m the bet tneoine derived from ee F 

te may in lieu of a tax on the shares impose upon the bank an 
ineome tax, assessed upon the net income of the bank, but such tax 
shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed from the net income of 
Such other moneyed capital. 

In other words, we say, to conform to the old general rule, 
they must not discriminate against the national banks by levy- 
ing a greater tax upon the shares of national banks than 
would be levied on the income of an individual citizen of the 
State or the income of the two. In other words, we simply 
broaden the statute, not as to the extent that you can levy but 
to the classification of your taxing system in the State. So 
that those States which have seen fit to diseard the old gen- 
eral property tax and undertake to classify their taxation and 
Iwovide for a tax on incomes in lieu of a property tax, the 
States may do that, just so they conform to the nondiscrim- 
inatory rule laid down in the law, which has been the law for 
a long time. 

Mr, VOIGT. I want to ask the gentleman what is the use 
of using all this involved language in paragraph (b), which 
says: 

That in any State wh n lieu of roperty tax 
upon the et OR eee other . „ 

And so forth. Why do vou not just say that if a State has 
an income tax applicable to the banks in general such a tax 
may be levied on the national banks? 

Mr. WINGO. Because that would be contrary to the existing 
law and contrary to the views of the committee. 

Mr. VOIGT. The bill provides for an income tax on income 
derived from moneyed capital. I understand that to be the 
rule at the present time. : 

Mr. WINGO. The wording of the statute has been defined by 
the court. 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. But does not the gentleman think that 
the State ought to be given the right to tax a national bank 
to exactly the same extent and in the same manner, and with- 
out discrimination, as it taxes its own State banks? 

Mr. WINGO. It has that power. They have the power now, 
this does not disturb it. 

Mr. VOIGT. The State is certainly not given the power by 
subdivision (a) of section 1. 8 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is a lawyer? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. That does not give the States power. The 
States do not derive from Congress power to tax State banks, 
If they are going to discriminate against banks, would you have 
Congress undertake to regulate the State legislatures and pro- 
tect State banks, too? 

Mr. VOIGT. No. I am talking about what is attempted to 
be accomplished by this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Show me in this bill anything that lays down 
a rule on a legislature in assessing or taxing State banks. It 
does not cover that question at all. 

Mr. VOIGT. No; but this bill attempts to convey power to 
the States. In the absence of a statute of course the State 
would have no power to tax a national bank, because it is a 
Federal agency. This attempts to delegate that power to the 
States. It seems to me the only fair rule would be this, to 
give the States the power to tax national banks to the same 
extent and no further than they tax State banks within their 
own borders. This bill does not do it. 

Mr. WINGO. I gather what the gentleman means. In other 
words, you want to do this: You want to make it possible for 
the State to permit private bankers to be taxed less than 
national bankers? 

Mr. VOIGT. No. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not mean to say that the gentleman 
wants to do that, but that is the effect of his suggestion. 

Mr. VOIGT. No. What I want to do is this: If there is a 
bank in a town in my State that is chartered by the State that 
has a capital and surplus, say, of $150,000, and in that same 
town there is another bank chartered by the United States 
which has the same amount of capital and surplus and does 
practically the same business, I want those two institutions to 
pay the same amount of tax to the State, and this bill does not 
do it. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no. This bill does this: This bill does not 
restrict the State to that narrow limit. You might do this: 
You might have the situation arise in some States—because it 
has arisen—and it is true that some States exempt private 
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bankers from taxation and make their national banks and 
State banks bear the entire burden. Why should J. P. Morgan 
& Co. be taxed less than that which is paid by a State or 
National bank in New York City? 

Mr. VOIGT. If the gentleman asked me that question, I 
should say that J. P. Morgan & Co. should pay the same tax as 
other bankers do; and if they do not do it, then som 
should be inserted in this bill to make them do it, and you have 
the power to do it. 

Mr. WINGO. But what right has the Congress to tell the 
State of New York what they shall tax bankers? The gentle- 
man objects to moneyed capital in the hands of private indi- 
viduals being the rule. You want the limitation to be capital 
invested in State banking institutions? 

Mr. VOIGT. Banking in general. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, if you limit it to that, then the question 
would come in—because it has actually arisen by experience— | 
whereby men who are practically engaged in the banking busi- 
ness, but not technically so, but are in direct competition with 
the State banks and with the national banks, might be ex- | 
empted entirely from tax on their moneyed capital, whereas a 
State institution or a national bank, a Federal institution try- 
ing to compete with them, will be compelled to bear a greater 
part of the burden of taxation in that community than they 
ought to. Under this bill we do not change the present exist- 
ing rule except as presented in subsection (b). We retain the 
rule that they must not discriminate in favor of moneyed 
capital in the hands of private individuals in the States. 

That is in the law now, and we decided almost unanimously 
in the committee to bring it forward in this amendatory bill, 
and the only change that has been made in the present law, 
which has been interpreted by the Supreme Court in numerous 
eases, which is clear, and which the banks understand, and the 
State taxing commissions understand, and which every lawyer | 
understands who has studied it, we will not disturb that, but | 
we will simply say this: We will say to these States that seek 
to have a progressive system of taxation by substituting an 
income tax in lieu of a property tax, if the States want to do 
that we say, “All right; if you want to do that, do it, except | 
that in levying that income tax you must make the measure 
the same; that you will not discriminate in favor of the 
moneyed capital in the hands of private individuals in your 
State engaged in banking.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. | 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman made a state- | 
ment a moment ago to the effect that in the State of New York | 
private bankers like J. P. Morgan & Co. did not have to pay 
a tax. | 

Mr. WINGO. No. They pay a lighter tax. In other words, 
the State law discriminates in favor of the private banker in 
New York, according to our information, and against the State 
banker and the national banker. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understood the gentleman 
to say that they did not pay any tax. i 

Mr. WINGO. No; I did not mean to say that. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
it is stated— 

That the tax imposed shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands of the individual citizens of 
such State coming into competition with the business of national banks. | 

Most of the States assess moneys and credits in the hands 
of individuals at a less rate than they assess other property, 
including bank stock. For instance, here is a man who has 
$1,000 or $10,000 that he loans to his neighbor. On that class 
of loans there is a smaller assessment. Under the bill as it 
stands how are you going to compel the national banks to pay 
the same tax that the State banks pay? Are you not limiting 
it to a rate of levy upon moneys and credits in the hands of 
individuals who may loan their savings? 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The decision of the Supreme Court deter- 
mines that. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. But this is the decision. 

Mr. WINGO. I happen to be associated with the gentleman, 
and I know something about his legal ability, and I am satis- 
fied that if the gentleman will study the Richmond case he will 
say that the lawyers made a mistake in not traversing the | 
allegation of fact in the plaintiff's petition and meeting the 
testimony supporting the allegations, 

The decision in the Richmond Bank case does not lay down a 
single new principle. The Supreme Court decided that case on 
the fact that the bank alleged and offered evidence in support 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


In subdivision (a) of the first section 


of the allegation that the city of Richmond taxed at a lower 
rate several million dollars of money capital in the hands of 
individuals in competition with the banks, and the city offered 
no testimony to refute that allegation and proof. In other 
words, they admitted themselves out of court. They admitted 
that the city of Richmond was permitting certain money lenders 
who were in direct substantial competition with the banks to 
be taxed at a lower rate than the banks were taxed. They 
admitted themselves out of court when they admitted that. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The lower court made no findings upon 
those facts. 

Mr. WINGO. The lower court of Virginia went off on a dif- 
ferent theory than the Supreme Court of the United States did, 
as I now recall. If the gentleman has studied that decision, 
he will see that the Supreme Court said in as polite a way as 
they could, although they did not say it in so many words, but 
the gentleman can see that in discussing the matter privately 
the judges said to one another, “ Why, that lawyer just ad- 
mitted his case out of court by not traversing the allegation 
that there were $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 of moneyed credits 
in the hands of private individuals, in direct substantial com- 
petition with the banks, that were taxed at a lower rate than 
the banks were.” When they did not traverse that allegation 
every lawyer recognizes that it is the same as if the city of 
Richmond had filed a general demurrer to the complaint and 
stood upon that. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. This measure is. particularly for the purpose 
of correcting the manner of taxing national banks, not specially 
to tuke care of private banking institutions. What would be 
the objection in section 1, after the word “capital,” to amend 
by saying “employed in the business of banking,” instead of 
the language used in the present bill? 

Mr. WINGO. There would be this difference. There might 
be some competition of a substantial character, and the courts 
have held that it must not be any little incidental thing. They 
look at the facts of each particular case. The only variation 
in the decisions is because there was a variation in the facts 
disclosed in the different records. If the gentleman undertook 
to limit it to banking institutions, he might meet with that 
difficulty. 

Mr. SNELL. In the banking business, I said. 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman will notice in lines 6 and 7 
on page 2 we put the test 


coming into competition with the business of national banks. 


In other words, if the gentleman will permit, this gave us 
lawyers M the committee a good deal of concern, 

Mr. SNELL. It certainly did. 

Mr, WINGO. And here is what we decided. We took all the 
decisions, and every one of us lawyers agreed that the Supreme 


Court in that long line of decisions had not varied from the gen- 


eral principles first laid down. We all agreed that the appar- 
ent differences in the decisions grew out of different facts in the 
record in each case. We said, “The Richmond case has not an- 
nounced any new principle. It just simply happened to wake 
up a lot of lawyers and bankers and started this litigation.” 
Now, we did think that the request of the State taxing commis- 


' sioners that we amend the law should not be granted, but grow- 
| ing out of the discussion in the hearings before the committee 
it developed that some of the States are getting away from the 


taxing system of general property taxes and adopting an income 
tax. Now, the question was raised whether or not they had 
authority to do that under section 5219; so we said, “ We will 
stand by the present law except that we will permit the States 
to use the alternative system.” So we did not undertake to 
change the law by this bill in any other respect, and used this 
langunge— coming in competition with the business of national 
banks.” 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not the interpretation of that language that 
caused the trouble? 

Mr. WINGO. No; we used that language because the Supreme 
Court of the United States had used it and defined it, and the 
decisions in the cases have disclosed what the courts will hold 
to be the measure as defined by that language. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman think there is no trouble 
about that language? 

Mr. WINGO. We think there will be no trouble. I will be 
perfectly frank with the gentleman. I think we could use lan- 
guage that would be simpler. 

Mr. SNELL. It would be simpler to mo. 

Mr. WINGO. But it would be new language. We thought it 
would avoid litigation and be safer for the banks themselves if 
we took language that had been specifically interpreted in cases 
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involving the taxing of national bank stock, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We thought we would not disturb 
the present rule, but just simply broaden the method by which 
that rule was followed in State taxation so as to permit the 
alternative of an income tax instead of a general property tax. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO, I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I have had some difficulty as to whether 
the phraseology of paragraph (b) of section 1 will cover the 
existing taxation system of my own State of Wisconsin. Para- 
graph (b) says: 

That in any State where a tax in lieu of a property tax is assessed— 

But in Wisconsin we have not enacted a State Income tax law 
in lieu of the property tax. We have enacted it supplemental 
to the personal property tax. The personal property tax is 
enforced, but if a person pays a personal property tax he may 
deduct it from the income tax; but if the personal property tax 
is greater than the income tax, he has to pay the excess as 
levied on his personal property. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the gentleman's question is 
this: Why do we not permit the States to use both systems, 
one supplemental to the other, instead of taking the alternative? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the phraseology should be changed 
so as to meet the condition where the income tax law is supple- 
mental to the property tax, as in the State of Wisconsin. We 
have not discontinued the personal property tax in Wisconsin. 
We have bal pags re it. My suggestion to the gentleman is, 
after the words “in lieu of a tax on the shares,” to insert the 
words “or as supplementary thereto.” 

Mr. WINGO. Candor compels me to admit that personally 
I hold to the view of the gentleman. I think if a State wants 
to levy a general property tax which is right, and supplemental 
thereto also to have an income tax, the State ought to have that 
right; but the fact was brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee, either in the public hearings or in private conversation 
with some of these experts, that discrimination in effect might 
arise, and my contention in that regard was somewhat over- 
come by the possibility of using these dual systems as a means 
whereby a real discrimination in effect might be made against 
the bank stock and in favor of private moneyed capital. 

Personally I was in favor of giving the States the broadest 
latitude. I think the correct rule is recently stated in one of 
the New York cases, and I think the Supreme Court may yet 
uphold it. It was in effect that you must consider the entire 
taxing system of a State, and if in the last analysis the tax 
burden, however it may be made, under whatever classification, 
if the tax burden that is finally collected is nondiscriminatory, 
if it levies on the bank no greater burden than it levies on other 
property, the bank can not complain because the State adopted 
one scheme for getting the tax of one group and another scheme 
for getting it from another group. The committee disagreed 
with me and I agreed to this, as it is about the best we can 
agree on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether the phraseology in the 
bill as reported will bring any relief to the State of Wisconsin, 
to the tax commission under the existing taxation system, be- 
cause the income tax law is not in lieu of the personal property 
tax. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is proceeding on the theory 
that Congress has the power to grant relief to States, when the 
only duty which it has to discharge in this regard is to be 
sure it will restrain the States from discriminating against the 
Federal agencies, to wit, the holders of shares in national banks, 
If your State wants relief it can get relief by its own act; it is 
not the business of Congress to give it relief, 

Now, I will be frank with the gentleman—personally I 
would be willing to permit the supplementary system, but the 
committee was against me on that, and this does permit your 
State to adopt the alternative system if it wants to, and does 
not hold it down to the general property tax. ays 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not bring the relief to the State 
of Wisconsin so that we can place the taxation of national banks 
on a parity with State banks. 

Mr. WINGO. I think you can get your tax by using either 
one of the two methods. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Assuming that a bank in 1918, which was 
three years before the Richmond decision, paid its tax under 
protest and brought suit, and did likewise in 1919 and 1920, 
That is before the Richmond decision and before the litigation 
was instituted. Why should we make the power that we are 
conferring on the legislature seemingly retroactive so that these 
people in 1918, before the Supreme Court decision on this ques- 
tion, when they paid under protest and brought suit—why 
should we say that the States can validate that tax? 


Mr. WINGO, While we do not do that, I understand what 
the gentleman means is, What is the necessity for section 3? 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know why, if there are only 
a few instances, why not let the court settle those cases instead 
of Congress saying that we will find against the plaintiffs. 


Mr. WINGO. If I thought that section 3 was a finding in 
fact or in law against either party, I would not be for it. 

Mr. WALSH. It is in effect; it says that the legislature can 
validate the tax. 

Mr, WINGO. That is the gentleman’s interpretation; I do 
not give it that interpretation, 

Mr. WALSH. If that is not the case, does the gentleman 
contend that the legislature can not validate the tax that is 
now subject to litigation? 

Mr. WINGO, No; I do not; but better lawyers than I am 
do. I am going to be perfectly frank with the gentleman, This 
section 3, while it was drawn by the gentleman’s colleague, 
Mr. Luce, of Massachusetts, was put on the bill at my in- 
sistence. The subcommittee reported sections 1 and 2. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] preferred other lan- 
guage. Now, the committee settled the dispute between the 
subcommittee report, which is all of the bill down to section 3, 
and other proposals. It voted largely in favor of the subcom- 
mittee’s conservative report, which would do nothing more than 
make a change I have pointed out. 

I suggested that while the original bill introduced provided 
for the direct validation by Congress, and while I was opposed 
to that because I did not believe Congress could do that, I was 
willing to go this far in order to grant relief to Massachusetts 
and New York. And for the purpose of settling the lawsuits 
and for the purpose of enabling the litigants of these two 
States, the State commissioners, and the attorneys for the 
banks to get together I am going to make the same candid 
Statement to the House that I made in the discussion before 
the committee on the legal provisions. I said personally I 
believed the State of Massachusetts, if the court should hold 
that the legislature for 1918 which the gentleman mentioned, 
that it was wholly void—I do not care for what reason—I 
believe the State Legislature of Massachusetts could enact a 
back-tax statute authorizing whatever agency in that State 
makes an assessment, authorizing that agency to extend for 
the next year along with other taxes for the current year, 
proper taxes for 1918 that had been held to be void. I believe 
that the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts could do 
that, provided that in making that levy they conformed to 
section 1 of the act—that is, section 5219—that- the levy they 
made does not contravene that. Why? Because the court 
will have bottomed its decision on a finding of fact, that the 
invalid tax was void for one of several reasons, but for the 
purposes of this discussion for one reason only, and that is 
because it contravenes the rule laid down in section 5219. 
Then if the legislature sought to cover up that omission by a 
tax that came not only within the rule of section 5219 but 
within the rule laid down by the court, which must be the same, 
then I think the State of Massachusetts has that authority. 
However, a lawyer for whose legal opinion I have great respect, 
and other lawyers, have said to the contrary, and I think there 
is one lawyer connected with one of those bank litigations who 
says that should the State lose, and the State of Massachu- 
setts should attempt to do that, or the State of New York—I do 
not remember which State he is from—then he would go into 
court and he would resist that supplementary or confirming 
statute or back-tax statute, whatever you call it, upon the 
ground that the State had no power to tax the shares of na- 
tional-bank stocks by supplementary or confirming statutes 
and that it only got the power to tax them at all through an 
express grant from Congress when it enacted section 5219, 
and that section 5219 only permitted the assessment at the 
regular assessing time—in other words, a regular levy and a 
regular collection—and that it did not permit the States to 
make a confirming levy or a back-tax levy. I said to the com- 
mittee that while I did not believe that position to be sound, 
that while I believed that any court would override it and 
would say that the Congress in enacting section 5219 had acted 
in the light of the constitutional powers of the several States 
to levy a back tax, yet the presumption was that Congress 
intended to put only one restriction and leave the States tie 
power to tax in any way they saw fit, save and except the one 
limitation which would prevent discrimination. 

But I said that if we can help the people of Massachusetts or 
the people of New York in any way that is within the power 
of Congress to adjust this matter amicably, then all right; and 
I suggested that section 3 would give these State representa- 
tives, the State taxing commissions, a club over these attorneys 
and banks, and would enable them to say to them, if you do 
not settle this on a fair basis, on a conceded nondiscriminatory 
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basis, then we will undertake to enact further legislation by 
having the legislature pass a supplementary act that will be 
beyond any question within the limitations of section 5219, 
That would be one club. The other reason was that it would 
remove that legal quibble which I think was unfounded, I now 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. What the gentleman stated I conceive is a 
proper motive, particularly where suits have been instituted 
since the Richmond decision, but where the persons who have 
been taxed have prior to that time been paying these taxes 
under protest, it seems to me questionable whether Congress 
could now step in and say that notwithstanding they raised this 
question before the Supreme Court of the United States deter- 
mined it, notwithstanding they stood upon their rights and 
paid the tax under protest—and these instances are very few— 
yet that we shall say to the legislatures of the States, that they 
can validate, ratify and confirm, or make a further levy upon 
them, even though the case is in litigation. As to the cases 
where they paid the tax without question, or where they have 
instituted suits since the Richmond decision, I concede that the 
gentleman's position is sound, but it does seem to me that there 
may be some doubt as to the authority of Congress in the 
matter, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman will concede that the motive 
is good? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not raise any question about that. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the gentleman raises the ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to do this? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; where the taxes were paid prior to the 
Richmond decision under protest. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will read the Richmond de- 
cision in the light of the other bank-stock cases, he will see 
that it does not lay down any new rule at all, but he will find 
it went off because the attorney for the city saw fit to stand 
upon a theory of law instead of traversing an allegation of 
fact, which allegation fitted the Federal statute, and thereby 
it took him out of court. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


I wish to know whether I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly. If I understand the gentle- 
man's argument, then I agree with his conclusion. In the first 
place, he says that this litigation that went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States relative to the Richmond tax of 
1915 was decided finally upon the ground that the tax was a 
discriminatory tax. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And that was the sole ground? 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, it decided this, that it was 
alleged by the petitioner and proven, and not controverted by 
the other side, that there was some eight or ten or twelve mil- 
lion dollars of moneyed capital in the hands of private people 
in competition with the national banks of Richmond that was 
not taxed to the extent that the bank in question was taxed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The court seems to have put its 
decision upon the ground altogether that there was discrimina- 
tion, and it is to be inferred that if it had not found dis- 
crimination it would have upheld the tax as a valid tax. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think there is any question about 
that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That, in the first place. In the 
second place, as I understand it, this final provision of this bill 
validates any tax that does not contain the feature of discrimi- 
nation. That, in substance, is what it does? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; except I think the gentleman still over- 
looks the fact that this does not seek to validate anything. It 
says that the present existing law shall not prevent the States 
from validating, just so long as they do not discriminate, just 
so long as they follow the rule Congress has laid down. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That detail I included in the sug- 
gestion I made. The effect of the third section is to enable 
any State that has levied a nondiseriminatory tax to validate 
or collect it. That is the effect of the final section. 

Mr. WINGO. The effect would be to enable them to do it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. To enable them to do it, and if that 
is all the legislation is clearly constitutional? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If that were not true, if the Con- 
gress of the United States was undertaking to enable any of the 
States to impose a tax collectible now, which the States had no 
right to impose in 1915, 1916, 1917, or 1918, then you would 
have very grave doubts as to the constitutionality of it? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think Congress could yalidate it. I 
said I do not believe that Congress has the power to directly 


validate or confirm; that all on earth Congress has the power to 
do is to permit the States, in other words, to say to the States 
that they may tax this Federal agency to a certain limit, not in 
a certain manner for a certain purpose, but for any State pur- 
pose you see fit, just so they do not discriminate. We will per- 
mit the States to tax, just so that they do not discriminate 
against the shares of stock in these Federal agencies. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand from what the gen- 
tleman has just stated it is not his idea that Congress could 
vest any new power of a retroactive character in the States? 

Mr. WINGO. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is what the Supreme Court 
decided in the case of Forbes against the Board of Commission- 
ers of Everglades, decided in April of this year. The opinion 
says: 

But general ratification of an act is not if attempted at a time 
when the ratifying authority could not legally do the act. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will notice, I would not have 
agreed to subsection 3 if there had not been these words in it, 
“to the extent of,” and so forth. In other words, if the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts should pass a confirming or back-tax 
statute to the extent of holding taxes to the extent of the law 
covered by section 1, and which was in existence at the time 
this void assessment was made, then we would take away from 
that bank the alleged right it had under the old law to plead 
that no assessment could be made except at the regular period 
for all assessments. 2 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, In other words, this bill in sub- 
stance redeclares the law. 

Mr. WINGO. We redeclare the law, and we simply remove a 
legal quibble by simply saying that they shall not set up a legal 
quibble, because Congress did not in the first instance say to 
them that they could make a back levy. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not mean to say that Con- 
gress is redeclaring the law? 

Mr. WINGO. That is what we are doing. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman means that he is saving from 
the wreck of the Richmond decision what was not scrapped? 

Mr. WINGO. I think everybody by common consent, when 
we went into the Richmond decision, put it aside. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the Richmond decision is the 
reason for this legislation. Does the gentleman say the legis- 
lature of any State would have the right to legalize and confirm 
without Congress specifically conferring the authority by some 


legislation? 
Mr. WINGO. I think so; just so—— 
Mr. WALSH. What will section 3 add? 


Mr. WINGO. I think the States have the power now. But 
good lawyers think they have not the power, and I think that 
that section is a declaration by Congress, that there was no 
intention in enacting section 5219, which we reenact here in 
this vital part, to say to the States that they are limited to 
the assessment of the collection at the regular period, and that 
they have the right to cure a defective levy by a back tax or 
confirmation statute, 

Mr. WALSH. Is that the reason for the peculiar lan- 
guage of paragraph 3, that it shall not prevent the legalizing, 
and so forth? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly that was the object. Section 3 was 
drawn to meet an objection I made to the original proposition, 
that Congress had no power to do this itself. I think it would 
be unfortunate to leave Massachusetts or New York in such a 
position that some bank might escape its just proportion of 
tax in those States, I think it is the duty of Congress, now 
that we have the question before us, to make it clear, that so 
far as Congress is concerned the Congress did not intend by 
restrictive powers to tie the hands of New York and Massa- 
chusetts. I thought it was impossible to settle these matters 
in the committee, and I was willing to say to the States that 
they should have the power to levy these taxes just so they 
keep within the well-settled and judicial interpretation of the 
rule, so that they do not discriminate against these banks in 
favor of any moneyed capital in those States. Let the States 
adopt any tax system they want. All that Congress ought to 
do is to say that they shall not discriminate against Federal 
agencies. Why should I in Congress say to Massachusetts or 
Arkansas or New York or Arizona what kind of tax system they 
should have? Let them have their own taxing system, just so 
they do not tax out of existence the Federal agency by dis- 
criminating against it. I think that is a sound rule that the 
Congress should follow. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I agree with the statement the gentleman 
has just made in regard to the object of passing this bill, but 
I would like to know something in detail regarding its opera- 
tion. Under the provisions of section 5219 of the Revised 
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Statutes I understand that the national banks of the State of 
Massachusetts will be permitted to retain or to recover $16,- 
000,000 worth of taxes which Massachusetts has supposed it 
would collect from these national banks. Now, under section 3 
will it be possible for the State of Massachusetts to collect 
that $16,000,000? 

Mr. WINGO. Provided that $16,000,000 is a correct amount, 
measured by section 1. In other words, here is the practical 
difficulty that confronts Massachusetts and New York: Most 
of these towns and communities have taken this money and 
have spent it, and they are up against it. That is the reason 
why, instead of saying they could pass a back tax statute 
that could legalize it to a certain extent, so that in passing 
the law they would not be said to be passing a back taxing 
statute, it could be said to the communities and cities that 
collected this tax that they could retain a certain measure, 
provided that measure and that extent did not go beyond the 
rule laid down in section 1, That would be the effect of it. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. I understand that most of the money 

has been spent by the States of Massachusetts and New York, 
so that it is going to be a matter of very serious embarrass- 
ment to those States if they are compelled to refund to the 
national banks the amount of money which they have collected 
for taxes under section 5219. Am I correct? 

Mr. WINGO. Well, if I followed the gentleman, I think he 
is, but I was somewhat diverted at the moment. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Now, under the provisions of this bill, taking 
the State of New York, for instance, where private capital is 
almost exempt from taxation, national banks and State banks 
will be put upon the same basis of taxation, but they will not 
be put upon the same basis of taxation as compared with 
capial in the hands of private individuals, Am I right on 
that? 

Mr. WINGO. I see what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Am I right on that? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I think not. The gentleman proceeds on 
a different theory, and, as I think, upon an erroneous theory. 
What the State of New York does is its own business. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I know. I want to come to that later. 

Mr. WINGO. I have yielded already more time than I in- 
tended to: I promised to yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. The gentleman from Indiana made 
a false assumption there. He said this would permit so and 
so. If the State of New York wants to permit the private 
banker to pay less than his proportion as compared with the 
national bank, it has that right, but Congress can say, “So 
far as you seek to tax the national banker in a discriminatory 
manner you shall not levy upon the national banker any 
greater burden than you levy upon the moneyed capital in the 
hands of individuals engaged in the banking business. Now, 
how can they get that relief? Either by the New York Legis- 
lature amending the law so as to put the national banks and 
State banks on the same basis as private bankers, or else by 
putting the private bankers on the same basis as the national 
banks and the State banks. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I am aware of that, but I want the gentle- 
man to answer a specific case. Take the case of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON] will answer that. I have used more time than I 
intended to use. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 
ing? x 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 14 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from South Carolina was on 
the subcommittee that prepared this bill,-and he is familiar 
with the question raised by the gentleman from Indiana. I 
yield to the gentleman from South Carolina the remainder of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina is recognized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to bave 30 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? Then he can answer at any time during the course 
of his statement. 

Mr. STEVENSON. All right. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Under the provisions of this proposed law 
it is optional to the State of New York to assess National and 
State banks on a par with capital in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. Am I right? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. DUNBAR. Now, another question: Under the provisions 
of this bill National banks and State banks in the State of 
New York would be assessed no more for taxation than J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and other private bankers in the State of New 
York. Am I right? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Not entirely. To a certain extent you 
are right, and to a certain extent you are not right. I will 
come to that. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman permit another question? 
Then I will ask no more. 

Mr. STEVENSON. All right. 

Mr, DUNBAR. Under section 3 provision is made that the 
State shall not be prevented from legalizing or ratifying or 
confirming by the States any tax heretofore paid. Now, the 
State of New York under section 3 can ratify any tax law which 
they have had in existence heretofore that made National banks 
and State banks pay more taxes than was paid by capital in 
the hands of private individuals? 

Mr. STEVENSON, Yes; that is the gentleman’s conclusion, 
which is entirely wrong, because he did not read the entire 
proviso. The entire proviso is pat they are not prevented from 
ratifying or confirming any tax heretofore paid, levied, or 
assessed upon the shares of national banks, or the collection 
thereof, to the extent that such tax has been or is in accord 
with the provisions of paragraph 1 of this section, which is 
that it must have been levied not at a higher rate than other 
moneyed capital coming in competition with it, if levied on the 
value, or must not have been levied at a higher rate on the 
income than the levy that has been made on private capital 
coming in competition with it. 

So much for that. Now, as to the other question, about J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and others of that kind, the tax must be equal. 
That has always been the holding. There must be an equal 
burden laid upon the stockholder of the national bank and the 
holder and user of other moneyed capital coming in competi- 
tion with a national bank. It is not “all other moneyed capi- 
tal.“ For instance, they exempted capital invested in real 
estate mortgages in one State, and it was held that that did not 
apply because there was a sound public policy for that, to wit, 
that they were taxing the mortgage and taxing the land, mak- 
ing a double tax, and therefore they had the right to exempt 
from taxation, and did exempt from taxation, large amounts of 
property as a homestead exemption, and that did not destroy 
it; but it must be capital coming in competition with the na- 
tional banks. Now, the gentleman refers to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
I will state frankly that I was opposed to putting in section 3 
here, because if States violate the law, as they did here, they 
did it in contravention of the act of 1868. 

I was opposed to putting it on so as to interfere in any way 
with that; but as section 3 is written it merely gives them the 
authority in case any levy is declared to be void, because of 
illegal levies heretofore made, when the banks are about to 
escape all taxation, then that the legislature may provide for 
the taxation of those banks; but the legislature must provide 
for taxation within the scheme of this act and thereby collect 
the back taxes. Now, nobody wants any institution or indi- 
vidual that ought to pay taxes to escape the payment of taxes, 
and as I say, I did not favor putting this on, because the legis- 
lature has that power already. ‘There is no doubt that where 
a tax levy is held to be void the legislature can then impose a 
legal tax in a legal way and collect it for the period which the 
taxpayer was about to escape; and the only effect of section 3 
that amounts to anything is this: That in making the new levy 
they can either levy it on the income or on the value. That is 
the only effect, except that it limits it to the year 1917. They 
can not go back of that in levying these taxes. 

Mr, REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for 
a short question there? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. For several years the national 
banks haye been sending to their stockholders an urgent re- 
quest that they file an affidavit stating any indebtedness that 
they may owe as an offset or a reduction of the tax they are to 
pay. Does this do away with that? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; it does not. It has been held since the 
Britton case, in One hundred and fifth United States, right up to 
this date that if you tax them ad valorem the stockholder has 
the right to deduct his indebtedness from the value of his bank 
stock and pay a tax upon the balance only. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. The bank pays the tax. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The bank pays the tax; but the value is 
reduced by the amount of the indebtedness of the taxpayer - 
and stockholder, provided he shows that he has no other credit 
against which to offset that. 
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Mr, REED of West Virginia. Was that based on a system 
of taxation heretofore under which the national banks paid 
their share of the tax for roads, schools, and so forth?’ 


Mr. STEVENSON. That was based on the theory that they 
must be on the same level with all the other moneyed capitalists 
competing with the national banks, and that if the other mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of an individual was allowed to 
deduct the individual’s indebtedness when he returned his 
credits, and to return only the balance, then the stockholder 
of the national bank had the right to do the same thing. Some 
States allow that and some do not, and therefore it is different 
in different States. 

Mr. WALSH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Why did the committee fix on 1917? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is the time back within which this 
controversy arises in the States of Massachusetts and New 
York. Frankly, that is the reason. 

Now, to come to the question of Morgan & Co. and others, 
this proposition is one that had a great deal of popularity 
when it was first brought to our committee—that the people 
had unwittingly gone along and assumed that the taxation of 
national-bank stock was all right, provided it was not taxed 
higher than State- bank stock. That was the law when the 
national banks were created. In 1864 they put that very thing 
in the law, and in the case of Boyer against Boyer, in One bun- 
dred and thirteenth United States, decided in 1884, you will 
find that that question was explicitly met, and the Supreme 
Court explicitly said it was not equality with the other banks 
that was required, but that it was equality with the individual 
owner of capital in competition with it that they proposed to 
enforce. 

Now, as I say, in 1864 when Congress passed the national 
banking act, they created that equality and said that the tax 
must not be higher than the tax on State bank stock. Well, what 
happened? A lot of lawsuits sprung up. In the first place a 
great many States had banks of issue and other banks, and they 
provided that those banks should merely pay a bonus to the 
State instead of paying any tax. A great many others provided 

-that when the State bank returned its stock for taxation it had 
the right to deduct all the United States bonds and State bonds 
which it held, and the result was that the State banks in those 
States paid nothing. They just went out and invested in United 
States bonds on the 31st day of December, and on the Ist of 
January they paid no tax. The result was that the-tax levied 
by the States upon the national bank stock was knocked out 
wherever that point was raised. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Not only that, but they had 
what they called greenbacks, which they héld for years, and 
toted them around from one bank to another when the necessity 
arose. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; and that resulted in their changing 
the law so that it provided that the equality must apply to the 
individual who owned capital and used it in competition with 
the national banks. That has gone along and been determined by 
the Supreme Court at least twenty-five times, and the Supreme 
Court has always held the same on that question. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. VOIGT. I want to ask the gentleman what is the objec- 
tion to passing a plain statute that every one can understand, 
providing that a State shall have the right to tax a national 
bank to the same extent and no more than it taxes State banks 
and private banks. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Here comes the very proposition that I 
was laying down. A good many of the States at one time al- 
lowed, and a good many of them yet for that matter allow, the 
State banks to deduce from the value of their stock the value 
of their nontaxable bonds that they hold, for instance United 
States bonds, and therefore the State bank would be absolutely 
exempt from paying any tax, and so would the national bank 
if you passed an act in that form. 

The other proposition is this. Everybody believes in the 
taxation of banks; there is no doubt about that. The tax 
gatherer is after them; as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Quin] said some time ago, he sits on their front doorsteps 
all the time. Under the equality clause of the Constitution of 
the United States you can classify the property of taxpayers 
into classes, and you can tax one class higher than another; 
you can tax one class in a different way and not violate the 
clause that requires you to give equal rights to all. Now, you 
put the National banks and the State banks all in a class by 

themselves, and what have you got? Why, you will say to the 
tax gatherer, “Go to it.“ Do as they did in the State of South 
Dakota, put 15 mills on them and 8 on other credits, 


They would say, “Go to it and tax the banks, for they have no 
friends; they have the money, and you can make them shell 
out.” Well, now, we did not propose to do anything of the 
kind. We propose to say te the individual that puts his 
money into the national bank that he shall stand equal with 
others. Is there any reason for that? Where would your - 
Federal reserve system be if you discriminated against the 
national banks in taxation and going to the point of driving 
them out of business? The foundation of the Federal reserve 
system is the national bank. When you allow them to be 
discriminated against the Supreme Court has said, it is to 
preserve them against unfriendly discrimination, and if you 
drive the national banks out, you undermine the Federal re- 
serve system and all systems of credit. 

Let me show you how it will work. Take the State of New 
York, and a good many people have been clamoring and abusing 
the Committee on Banking and Currency as a set of bankers. 
It is 20 years since I owned a share of stock in a national 
bank. I own $600 of shares in a State bank, and that is all 
the connection I have, but I have always been as zealous in 
taking care of banks as anybody when they were right. 

What was the situation in New York? They got into a law- 
suit over there and the representatives of the State of New 
York proposed as findings of fact to the court, which the 
court approved, and let me read you to show where the justice 
comes in, These are the court’s findings: 


During the year 1921 the operations of national banks consisted of 
receiving deposits, discounting comme paper, making loans on col- 
lateral securities, and bu: ne 87 selling corporate obligations such as 
bonds and notes, and dealing in acceptances, dealing in negotiable 
securities issued by Governments, such as Government bo: munici- 
= bonds, and State bonds, buying and selling foreign securities and 

uing g notes as money; and with the exception of issuing 


circulating notes such operations were engaged in by individuals or 


moneyed corporations other than banks and trust companies in com- 
etition with national banks, the amount of capital invested in the 
usiness of private banking in this ay being over $200,000,000, such 
age banking houses, including J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & 

O., Speyer & Co., J. & W. Seligman, Hallgarten & Co., Ladenburg, 
Thalman & Co., Goldman, Sachs & Co., and Blair & Co., generally, no’ 
invariably, composed of individuals doin, business as — and 
mostly partnerships. (8. M. pp. 58, 59, 60, 62, 83. 

Now, how were they taxed? The banks were levied upon by 
a tax of 10 mills, 1 per cent, of the value of their stock, and 
their stock, mind you, has always been valued high enough. 
How were the $200,000,000 of the private bankers taxed? 

Three per cent on their income. Now, let us figure that out 
a minute. Here is a national bank with $100,000 capital in- 
vested, and they tax it 10 mills, or 1 per cent, $1,000. Here is 
Morgan with $100,000 of his capital involved in a deal. He 
makes 10 per cent, or $10,000. They tax him 3 per cent on 
that—$300. How much fairness is there in that? Is not that 
what the Supreme Court says when it speaks of building up 
ea unfriendly competition by unfriendly legislation to national 

ks? 

That is not the only case in New York they are litigating, 
and let them fight it out as far as I am concerned. Now, what 
is the situation in Boston? Boston is represented by a very 
distinguished gentleman, Mr. Luce, who is on this committee 
and on the subcommittee. Mr. Luce states that the national 
banks in Massachusetts paid $2,999,000 last year; but if they 
had been assessed the same as Lee, Higginson & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and others who occupy the same place in Boston 
that Morgan does in New York, they would have paid $490,000, 
a difference between $490,000 and $2,999,000 against the na- 
tional banks in one State alone. Now, you will say very 
readily that the States will never discriminate in an unfriendly 
way, but they are doing it. We propose merely to give them 
the right if these levies are declared to be invalid to put a 
valid tax on these banks and collect it, and that is what 
section 8 means and nothing else. That is the principle we 
establish, and it will have to stand if we expect to maintain 
the great financial institutions of this country. If we expect 
to maintain the Federal reserve system, we have got to let 
these national banks live, we can not discriminate against them. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I agree with the statement the gentle- 
man has just made, but what would be the objection to amend- 
ing section 1, subdivision “a,” by inserting after the words 
“ moneyed capital” the words “used in banks or similar 
operations“? 

Mr. STEVENSON. What is the objection to the words that 
we have put in there, which are the words of the Supreme 
Court— > 
coming into competition with the business of national banks? 

We are adding those words as an explanatory part of the 
sentence. The language the gentleman suggests is untried 
language, while the other is settled, determined by the Supreme 
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Court, reaffirmed up to the Virginia case last year, language 
that has always stood the test. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. In certain States, prior to the Richmond 
decision, these taxes were paid under protest and suit was 
brought. Is it the gentleman's understanding or contention 
that before the legislature can ratify or confirm a tax where 
litigation is pending, the litigation must run its course? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No. There are certain limitations in 
validating a tax. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. It must be in accord with paragraph 1. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There are other limitations. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think where a bank, for 
instance, was watchful, and three years prior to the Richmond 
decision had paid a tax under protest and brought suit that 
Congress should now step in and say to the legislature that it 
can validate that tax if it wants to? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is exactly what the gentleman from 
South Carolina has always objected to, and there is nothing in 
this act that provides for it. Those people will have to pay 
their legitimate tax whether we pass anything here or not, and 
this section is put in there to satisfy some people that they can 
go back and get a valid tax from these people, if they get it 
back on their controversy now in the courts. 

Mr. WALSH. And there is nothing to prevent it in the 
absence of section 3. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Nothing in the world. I have main- 
tained that all of the time. Mr. Speaker, the question that we 
have to determine—and we have given a great deal of thought 
to this—is whether we will make any progress in the taxation 
systems in this country. I, think everyone agrees that there 
should be no discrimination against the national banks in favor 
of people competing with them. There is another thought in 
that connection. The State banks are a very important factor 
in our financial system, and the States will never levy a heavier 
tax on the State banks than they will on the national banks; 
but if you put them in a class by themselves, then it will go 
up and up and up. As long as you protect the national banks 
from the unfriendly legislation which puts a heavier burden 
upon them than on the private banker you are protecting the State 
banks also, because the legislature of no State can stand up in 
the face of its constituents and say that it will tax State banks 
higher than it will tax national banks. Therefore by retaining 
the law as it is you get absolute justice for all the banking 
institutions of this country, and none of them want any more, 
so far as I know, and none of them should have any more. 

We say that no measure of taxation should be ironclad, that 
there is progress in the affairs of humanity, that there is 
progress in the affairs of government. Many of the States are 
resorting to the taxation of income instead of the value of the 
property. They are doing that because they can get at the 
income where a man can cover up his investments. When it 
comes to his income, he has to be mighty smart if Uncle Sam 
and the States together do not find out what the income is. 
Then they get much more tax from the fellow who shaves notes 
when they tax his income. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, In a moment. We say to any State that 
desires to be progressive, that desires to tax the income instead 
of the corpus of this investment, of this capital in the hands 
of individuals, you can do so, but you are not allowed to tax 
the income higher than you tax the income of individual 
citizens who make their living in the same way. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. My question relates to a statement of a while 
ago, to the effect that the State would not tax the State banks 
higher than the national banks. Can the State tax the national 
banks? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. The State, by authority of national 
law is given the right to tax the stock in a national bank, and 
that is the statute about which we are having this controversy. 
The rule laid down in 1868 was that they could tax that stock, 
but that they must not tax it at a higher rate than they tax 
other moneyed capital in the hands of individuals in the State 
coming in competition with the national banks. In other words, 
that the private banker must pay at the same rate as the 
national banks. 

Mr. FESS. I am asking purely for information. In the 
case of McCullough against Maryland was the question of 
taxing the State involved? 


Mr, STEVENSON. Yes; that involved that question, awit 


it was held that that was an instrumentality of government, 
and that it could not be taxed without the consent of the Gov- 
ernment. When the national bank act was passed, the same 


point was made, and it was expressly put in there that the 
State should have the right to tax the stock of national banks, 
and they have always done it; but the Congress put this limita- 
tion in, that in taxing that stock the States should not tax it 
at a higher rate than they did the capital in the hands of indi- 
viduals which came in competition with it. That is a result 
of it. We propose now by this amendment to allow them to 
tax either the share itself or the net income of the national 
bank, where they tax the income of the other moneyed capital 
in lieu of taxing the capital itself. 

Mr. FESS. I have just come into the Chamber, and the 
argument of the gentleman throws a light upon the subject 
which has been in considerable doubt in my own mind. Is it 
not possible, if this is permitted, that a State may entirely 
destroy a national agency? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That was the decision of Congress, and 
it has been the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but they say that you can not tax it at a higher rate 
than you tax other moneyed capital in the hands of the indi- 
vidual,-and when you place that safeguard there, then, if 
you undertake to tax it so as to forfeit it, you bave the indi- 
vidual to deal with, and the tax that runs above the individual 
tax will be held to be null and void. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Suppose in a State there were this kind of 
law, that capital in the hands of an individual was taxed 1 
per cent, that State banks were taxed 3 per cent; in the event 
of this bill becoming a law national banks would then have to 
pay no more than the tax assessed against capital in the hands 
of individuals, which would be 1 per cent; then the tax against 
State banks would still remain at 3 per cent. Is that right? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That would be right, and that is a 
matter for the State to regulate. If a State has a legislature 
with no more sense than to so discriminate against its in- 
stitutions, the people would tend to it the next time. But 
that is not our concern. It is our concern that the State has 
ample right to tax the national banks as much as it does and 
in conformity with what it taxes other capital. And if the 
State sees fit to enact freak legislation which destroys its own 
institutions we can not help it. There are 48 States in the 
Union, and we can not legislate in conformity with the vagaries 
of all of them. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Then it is the contention that if a State 
taxes any of its institutions out of existence it is none of our 
concern, just so long as they do not discriminate against 
national banks? 

Mr. STEVENSON. So far as our power goes, it is for- 
bidden them to tax a national agency out of existence. If they 
do that, if the States were so unpatriotic as to tax State 
institutions out of existence, they have got to take care of that 
themselves. I will give you an instance of that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In the State of North Dakota—and you 
will see it in the hearings—they established a State bank, which 
was not taxed at all. Then they passed a law to take the 
money out of the other banks in the State and put it in that 
bank—money that was for any public business at all; I believe 
$33,000,000. They put a tax of 15 mills on the value of all 
the bank stock—and I believe it was 5 mills that they put 
on personal property and 5 mills on real estate, but exempted 
to each man $2,000 worth of real estate and took off the 
value of the improvements, so that when they went to assess 
a man’s farm they took off the value of the improvements 
first and then cut off $2,000, and assessed him the balance at 
5 mills. The hearings will show whether or not that is cor- 
rect, but that is my recollection. What was the result? They 
ruined nearly all the banks in North Dakota. And it was 
done to promote the interest of this great State institution and 
drive out of existence all of the other banks. Now, that 
is the shining instance of what States might do under cer- 
tain circumstances if we should let down the bars and tell 
them that they can tax this national agency in any way that 
they please. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Under the laws of the State of New York 
national banks can be assessed no more than capital in the 
hands of private corporations. Then the national banks will 
probably be assessed at about 1 per cent? 

Mr. STEVENSON. They are assessed by law at 1 per cent. 

Mr. DUNBAR. At 1 per cent? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. The law fixes it absolutely. 


| 
| The curious thing about it is that they have a provision in there 
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that bank stocks shall not be assessed at a higher rate than 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of the State. 
They have copied the statute of the United States, and after 
they got into trouble they went and repealed that part of it. 
That is the situation as. to the legislation in New York, and it 
shows you we can not legislate with reference to the legislation 
of every State. What we have got to do is to lay down a 
fair, square, upright rule that the States shall tax without dis- 
crimination and stand against that discrimination and stand 
by that rule. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DENISON. When was that law passed in North Dakota? 

Mr. STEVENSON, In the last three or four years, 

Mr. DENISON. Was that done by the Nonpartisan League? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. You will find it in the hearings. 
Mr. Devitt, of that State, gave us a thorough history of it, 
and we know from the newspapers what happened. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman was not at all surprised that 
it was done by the Nonpartisan League? 2 

Mr. STEVENSON. That may be, but who knows where the 
Nonpartisan League will break out? Who knows where parti- 
sanship or a man will undertake to destroy the agency that is 
the foundation of the Federal system and the foundation of our 
currency system? Therefore we can not legislate because some 
State is getting its fingers burnt by reason of the fact that she 
has tried to do something which is picturesque. We have to 
legislate for our institutions and give them a square deal as 
between them and other moneyed capital. 

Mr, DUNBAR. I am in accord with everything the gentle- 
man says, but I am wondering if this will give equity to all 
the national banks in the United States in the matter of tax- 
ation? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Supreme Court of the United States 
says there is no law that will give absolute equality in the 
matter of taxation. They will shade valuation, so that inequal- 
ity will necessarily arise; but the intention of Congress was 
that a fairly equitable assessment and levy should be made and 
collected on the national banks, and that beyond that no State 
has the right to go. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman did not allow me to complete 
my question. 

Mr. STEVENSON. All right. 

Mr. DUNBAR. If this bill becomes a law 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Ryconb. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, when the national bank 
act was so amended in 1864 (13 Stat. 111) as to allow the 
States to tax shares in national banks, it was provided that 
they should not be taxed at a higher rate than shares of stock 
in any of the banks organized under the authority of the 
State where the national bank was located. Under this law 
‘many difficulties arose and the case of Lionburger v. Rouse 
(9 Wall. 468) reached the United States Supreme Court. As 
a result of these difficulties and the decision in that case the 
act was amended in 1868 (15 Stat. 34), and the measure as it 
stands to-day was adopted making other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individuals the measure instead of State bank 
stocks. 

As time went on the question was raised in Pennsylvania as 
to whether “other moneyed capital” meant other bank stock 
or other capital generally doing competitive business. In Boyer 
v. Boyer (113 U. S.), at page 695, sums up the decisions to that 
date—i1884—which will be found instructive, and on page 702 
the court decides the question squarely that it is not the tax 
levied on State banks but on “other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individuals” which must measure the tax rate on 
national-bank shares. 

The decision has been the same all the time from that day to 
this. In the case of Weaver (100 U. S. 539) they had held that 
rate of taxation meant burden, and if the rates levied were 
the same but the assessed value was greater on bank stock 
than on “other moneyed capital” the vice was there. They 
held that exemption of notes secured by real estate did not 
destroy the right to tax bank stock, as it was only partial 
and justified by publie policy, and so of savings banks and 
county, State, and municipal bonds, and all are discussed in 
the Boyer ease. On page 694 it lays down this rule or construc- 


tion: The intention of that statute” was to protect corpora- | 


tions formed under its authority from unfriendly [italics used 
by court] discrimination by the State in the exercise of its 
taxing powers.” 

In Supervisors v. Stanly (105 U. S. 305) this equality with 
the individual was emphasized by holding that where the taxing 
officers refused to allow a stockholder to deduct his indebted- 
ness from the amount of his stock and be taxed only on the bal- 
ance when that right was allowed the individual capitalist the 
assessment was void. This was-followed by the case of Brittan 
(105 U. S. 323). So the law was settled, and has been ever 
since, that it was the burden laid upon capital in the hands of 
individuals that measured the burden that could be laid on 
national-bank stock. 

Then the question arose as to what is “other moneyed capi- 
tal.” This question reached the Supreme Court in 1886 in 
Mercantile National Bank v. New York (121 U. S. 138), and 
they then defined it on page 156, as follows: 


The business of banking, as defined by law and custom, consists in 
the issue of notes payable on demand, intended to circulate as money 
where the banks are banks of issue; in receiving deposits payable on 
demand; in discounting commercial per; making loans of money on 


collateral security; buying and sel bills of exchange; negotiating 
loans; and dealing in negotiable securities issued by t Government, 
State and National, and municipal and other corporations. ‘These are 


the ations in which the capital invested in national banks is em- 
loyed, and it is the nature of that employment which constitutes it 
n the eye of this statute “moneyed capital.” Corporations and indi- 
viduals carrying on these operations do come into competition with the 
business of national banks, and capital in the hands of individuals 


thus employed is what is intended to be described by the act of Con- 
gress. 8 


Then, after discussing the cases fully on page 161, the court 
Says: 

It was not intended to cut off the power to exempt particular kinds 
of property if the legislature chose to do so. 


And the court adds as to such èxemptions: 
The only limitation, upsn deliberate reflection, we now think it 
necessary to add is that those exemptions should be founded upon 


2 reason and not parens as an unfriendly discrimination against 
vestments in national-bank shares. 


never been overruled or modified but has been followed 86 years 

without “shadow of turning.” On page 155 the court says that 

1 purpose was to prevent unfriendly and unequal competi- 
on. 

The next question that arose was all moneyed capital in- 
cidentally used in the above, or occasionally used and in com- 
paratively small amounts, embraced in the term “or only such 
as was in actual substantial competition with the banks”? 

In ‘Seattle Bank v. Seattle (166 U. S. 463) and in Bank v. 
Chapman (173 U. S. 205) that question is answered as follows 
(173 U. S., p. 213): 

The main purpose of Congress in fixing limits to State taxation on 
investments in national banks was to ren possible for the State 
in levying such a tax to create and fix an unequal and unfriendly com- 


ee by favoring institutions or individuals carrying on a similar 
usiness and operations and investments of a like character, 


And then concludes— 
The result seems to be that the term— 
Moneyed capital— 


as used in the Federal statute does not include capital which does not 
come in competition with the business of national banks. 


Then there was an acquiescence in that status from 1899 
until the decision in the Bank against Richmond, and it held 
that the rule in the Mercantile Bank case (121 U, S.) and the 
apan case had not been modified, thus reaffirming these as 

ows: 


By repeated decisions of this court, dealing with the restriction here 
imposed, it has become established that while the words “ moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens’ do not include shares of 
| stock in corporations that do not enter into co tition with the na- 
| tional banks, they do inelude something besides shares in banking cor- 
| porations and others that enter into direct competition with those 

anks. They include not only moneys invested in private banking, 

properly so called, but investments of individuals in securities that 

represent money at interest and other evidences of indebtedness such 
| as normally enter into the business of bankin In Evansville Bank v. 
| Britton (105 U. S. 322, 324) the court said: “The act of Congress 
| does not make the tax on personal property the measure of the tax on 
| bank shares in the State, but the tax on moneyed capital in the bands 
| of the individual citizens. Credits, money loaned at interest, and de- 
| mands against ms or corporations are more 2 representative 
| of moneyed ap al than — property, so far as they can be said 
to differ. U ubtedly there may be much personal property exempt 
from taxation without giving bank shares a right to similar exemption, 
because personal property is not necessarily moneyed capital. But the 
rights, credits, demands, and money at interest mentioned in the In- 
diana statute, from which bona fide debts may be deducted, all mean 
moneyed capital invested in that way. * * * e are of opinion 

at the taxation of bank shares by the Indiana statute, without per- 
mitting the shareholder to deduct from their value the amount 
of his bona fide indebtedness, as in the case of other investments of 
| moneyed capital, is a discrimination forbidden by the act of Congress.” 
| And in Mercantile Bank v. New York (121 U. S. 138) the court, 
| speaking by Mr. Justice Matthews, after reviewing previous decisions 


—: — — ee a eee eS — SS area 


and pointing out (p. 154) the policy and purpose of the act the key 


This, then, defined “other moneyed capital,“ and that bas 
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to its proper interpretation, proceeded to declare (p: 157): “The a as upon shares in State banks, to discriminate against national-bank 
of the act of Congress therefore include shares of stock. or other in- shares in favor of moneyed capital not invested in State bank stock: 


terests owned by individuals in all enterprises in which the capital 
employed in carrying on its business is money, where the object of the 
business is the making of profit by: its use as money. money 
capital thus employed is invested for that purpoagin securities by 

of loan, discount, or otherwise, which are from time to time, accord- 
ing to the rules of the business, reduced again to money and reinvested. 
It includes mon in the hands of individuals employed in a similar 
way, invested in loans or in securities for the payment of money, either 
as an investment of a ent character .or temporarily with a 
view to sale or repayment and reinvestment. In this way the moneyed 
capital in the hands of individuals is distinguished from what is known 
generally as personal property.” Proceeding then to quote the pas- 
sage we have cited from Evansville Bank v. Britton, supra. 

In Amoskeag Savings Bank v. Purdy (231 U. 8. 390-391) the above 
mentioned declaration of the court in Mercantile Bank v. New York 

121 U. S. 138, 157), including the citation from Evansville Bank v. 
ritton, was repeated, and it was pointed out that the rule of construc- 
tion thus laid down had since been consistently adhered to. 

No decision of this court to which our attention is called has qualified 
that rule or construed section 5219 as leaving out of consideration the 
rate of State taxation imposed upon moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens invested in loans or securities for the payment of 
money, either for permanent or temporary popowe where such moneyed 
capital comes into competition with that of the national banks, Thus in 
Bank of Commerce v. Seattle (166 U. S. 463, 464) the precise und of 
decision was the want of a showing that the moneyed capital left un- 
assessed was, as to material portion thereof, moneyed capital com- 
ing into competition: with that of national banks.” To the same effect 
National Bank of v. Chapman (173 U. S. 205, 219). In the 
present case there is a clear show: of such competition, relatively. 
material in amount, and it follows that upon the undisputed facts the 
ordinance and statute under which the stock of plain in error was 
assessed, as construed and applied, exceeded the limitation 
section 5219, Revised Statutes, and hence that the tax is invalid. 


It will be seen that there was no modification of the rules in 
the leading cases, and no surprise has been sprung on intelligent 
lawyers by this case, but the case was decided on the ad- 
mitted facts that it was admitted that the capital carrying the 
lower rate was “in competition” and in substantial amount. 
Then it developed that the States of New York and Massachu- 
setts had been violating. this statute by taxing corporate banks, 
including national banks, 1 per cent on their book value and 
taxing other moneyed capital 3 per cent on the income, and the 
tax commissioners wanted a law passed to validate or allow 
validation of past levies and permission to continue this. It 
is sufficient to say that J. P. Morgan & Co. and other like con- 
cerns, as found by the courts in New York, last year used 
$200,000,000 of such capital with only a 3 per cent income tax 
in full competition with national banks who paid 1 per cent on 
the value of the stock. It is, if possible, worse in Massachu- 
setts. The committee refused to countenance that program and 
reported a bill that allows the State in lieu of tax on value to 
tax on the net income, and that is as far as the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency would go. For further state- 
ment of facts see my remarks when the bill was on its passage, 
page 8729 et seq. of the Recorp, June 14, 1922. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF PAUL v. HARRISON. 


Mr, DALLINGER, from the Committee on Elections No. 1, 
submitted a privileged report on the contested-election case of 
Paul v. Harrison, from the seventh district of Virginia, which 
was referred to the House Calendar. 


STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFAappen] is recognized. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WELIAMSON ]. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] 
has discussed this bill with all the zeal and ability which was 
displayed by him in proving that Andrew Jackson was born 
in his State. [Laughter.] He has done both exceedingly well. 

I want, however, to call the attention of the House to the 
language used by the Supreme Court in the opinion in the case 
of the Merchants* National Bank of Richmond against the City 
of Richmond, rendered by Mr. Justice Pitney, of the United 
States Supreme Court. In discussing the matter he says: 

The Supreme Court of Appeals entertained the view that the pur- 
Pose of section 5219, Revised Statutes, was confined to the prevention 
of discrimination by the States in favor of State banking associations 
as against National banking associations, and that since none such 
is shown here there was no repugnance to the Federal statute. This, 
however, is too narrow a view of section 5219. I traced its origin to 
section 41 of the act of June 3. 1864 (ch. 106, 13 Stat. 99, 111-112), 
in which, besides the restriction that State taxation of the shares of 
national banking associations should not be at a greater rate than that 
assessed u other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of such State, there was an express: proviso that the tax should not 
exceed the rate imposed upon the shares of State banks, But this was 
modified by act of February 10, 1888 (ch. 7, 15 Stat. 34), in a man- 
OOR Dus nded. ò³Ä!bdddd0 T 
States, while imposing the came taxation upon We res 


` 


“At any rate,” said the court, the acts of Congress do not now 

any such discrimination.” In the amended form the provision was 

carried into the Revised Statutes as section 5219, which 

mas rege sees shares in 3 — F sa not be at 
grea an is assessed hands 

of individual citizens of such State. — N me * 

I want to call particular attention to the following lan- 
guage: 

By repeated decisions of this court, dealing with the restriction here 
imposed, it has become established that, while the words “ moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens” do not include shares of 
stock in corporations that do not enter into com ion with the na- 
tional banks, they do include something besides in banking cor- 

rations and others that enter into direct competition with those 

ks. They include not only moneys invested in private banking, 
property so called, but investments of individuals in securities that 
represent money at interest and other evidences. of ebtedness such 
as normally enter into the business of bankin; In Evansville Bank v. 
Britton (105 U. S. 322, 324) the court nii “The act of Congress 
does not make the tax on personal property the measure of the tax on 
bank shares in the State, — 
mands against perso sues oF GON rely representativ 

s n s or ra: 

of moneyed capital thas, 7, wc — Berr oR so far as i 4 
to differ. Undoubtedly there may be much personal property exempi 
from taxation without giving bank shares a right to similar exemption, 
because personal property is not necessarily moneyed capital” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Did they not expressly say that the rule 
laid down in the case of the Mercantile Bank against New York 
in One hundred and twenty-first United States, which was never 
modified, was the rule that had been followed? Did he not say 
that? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They do use that language. However, 
the language used in this decision is not found in the case cited 
by the gentleman. Therefore I say that the term in the bill 
here, “ moneyed capital,” is entirely too general to: carry out 
the purpose sought to be accomplished by this bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Has the gentleman read the one hundred 
and fifty-sixth page of that Mercantile Bank case? That con- 
tains the exact language that the gentleman has referred to 
and more. It says: 


the operations in which the capital 
ployed, and it is the nature of that emplo 
in: the eye of this statute “ moneyed capital.” Corporations and indi- 
viduals carrying on these operations do come into co tion with the 
business of national banks, and capital in the hands of individuals 
thus. employed is what is intended to be described by the act of Con- 
gress 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. The decision from which I have quoted 
goes further than has been suggested by the gentleman from 
South Carolina. It will be observed that the language is 
* credits, moneys loaned. at interest, and demands against per- 
sons or corporations,” which the court states are “ more purely 
representative of moneyed capital than personal property, so 
far as they can be said to differ.” In other words, the definition 
given to “ moneyed capital” in this decision is so broad that it 
would include loans from one individual to another, invest- 
ments of individuals in securities that represent money at in- 
terest, and other evidences of indebtedness which in no proper 
sense enter mto competition with banking. 

If the decision does not expressly hold this, it at least fore- 
shadows what may be expected by way of further definition in 
future decisions. True, the court modifies its language by 
Stating that such evidences of indebtedness must be such as 
normally enter into the business of banking; but as long as we 
are legislating upon the subject it seems to me that we should 
make it so clear and explicit that there could be no future 
ground for argument in the matter. 

If subdivision (a) of section 1 of the bill under consideration 
is amended as suggested by me to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] when he had the floor by inserting 
after moneyed capital” the words used in banking or similar 
operations,” so as to read— 

1. (a) That the tax imposed shall not be at a greater rate than is 

upon other moneyed od rae used in banking or similar opera- 
tions in the hands of the Individual citizens of such State coming into 
competition with the business of national banks— 
T think the bill would accomplish the purpose of those who 
have been working for this remedial legislation. 
| As the bill now reads it is open to a construction which would 
put national banks in a favored position as against State banks 
in those States where moneys and credits in the hands of indt- 


t which constitutes it 
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viduals not engaged in the banking business are assessed at a 
lower rate than bank stock and other personal property. For 
instance, in my State—South Dakota—farm mortgages are not 
assessed in the ordinary sense of the term, but the mortgagee 
at the time of filing his mortgage for record must pay a regis 
try tax in lieu of other taxes, which is much lower than the 
taxes would be upon personal property of like value. This is 
also true in Minnesota and in a number of other States in the 
Union. s 

On May 2, 14 national banks in our State had started suits 
to recover taxes paid under protest. How many more there 
will be no one can tell, but if recovery is had the State will have 
to repay very large sums of money which have already been 
paid into the public treasury. 

There has never been any discrimination in South Dakota 
in the assessment of national banks as against State banks, 
nor have State banks been unjustly assessed in comparison 
with other lines of business. National banks should be willing, 
and if not willing they ought to be required, to carry the same 
burdens as institutions within the State carrying on a like 
business. There has never been any favoritism shown in the 
matter of assessment and taxation to private bankers in the 
State. They are subject to the same rules and regulations 
and must in all respects comply with the requirements of the 
law applicable to State banks. Now that we are seeking to 
remedy the difficulty which has arisen it should be done in 
such a way as to leave no room for misunderstanding. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman from South Carolina 
took up most of my time. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STeAGALL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in the consideration of this bill I have been and am still in 
accord with the view suggested by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Syert]. If I had my way I would leave the States 
free to work out their own tax problems in their own way. I 
can understand why it might be desirable to deal differently in 
matters of taxation with a banking institution which is a cor- 
poration and enjoys many privileges and benefits that do not 
obtain as to a mere individual in handling his private funds. 
But the Federal Government has the sole power to control the 
taxation of national banks, which are governmental instru- 
mentalities or agencies, and it is desirable, if we are going to 
set on foot such institutions as national banks, to at least 
see that they are protected in the right to live and do busi- 
ness. So that, if we allow the States to make a difference be- 
tween capital invested in banks and capital in the hands of 
individuals we should necessarily give them free hand in the 
taxation of capital invested in national banks, and in doing 
that we should put in the hands of the States the absolute 
power to destroy national banking institutions. 

I do not know of any way by which we can grant any relief 
to the States in these matters further than is carried in the 
bill now under consideration. The Supreme Court, in constru- 
ing this law, defines capital in the hands of individuals to be 
capital employed in substantial competition with national banks, 
so that if we attempt to limit the Federal statute in its pro- 
tection to a requirement that capital invested in national banks 
shall be taxed only to the extent that similar capital invested 
in State banks is taxed, then we leave open all private banking 
institutions and all capital in the hands of individuals or em- 
ployed by any agencies or instrumentalities other than State 
banks to be taxed differently from capital invested in national 
banks, and thereby pull down the bars for discrimination against 
capital invested in national banks. 

I had the idea in my own mind and I attempted to work out 
a pian by which we could limit the application of the Federal 
statute to securing an equality of right as between national 
banks and other institutions engaged in similar business. But 
it is out of the question to frame an act in that way without 
failing to give the protection which it has always been consid- 
ered desirable to give capital invested in national banks. The 
Supreme Court in construing the original act which put capital 
invested in national banks upon equality with other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individuals liberalized the act by hold- 
ing other moneyed capital to be such as comes in substantial 


competition with capital invested in national banks. This is as 
good as we can make it. 

Whenever we depart from the principles and the language used 
by the Supreme Court of the United States we shall wind up 
with a power left @ the States to discriminate against capital 
invested in national banks. I take it that no one considers it 
wise to do that. No one takes such a position, so far as I knew. 
It is highly important that the States be given power to tax 
capital invested in national banks, because without it State 
banking institutions would be destroyed or at least put at unfair 
and unjust disadvantage. So all agree that there should be 
no discrimination one way or another. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does not the gentleman think that the 
States have the right to discriminate between an individual who 
loans his own money and the stock in national banks, so long 
as there is no discrimination between the national banks, the 
State banks, and private individuals engaged in a like and 
competitive business? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I think I answered the gentleman's ques- 
tion just a moment ago. The Supreme Court defines capital in 
competition with national banks as capital in substantial com- 
petition, and it is of no use to write a law saying that you can 
not discriminate against the stock or capital invested in na- 
tional banks, and then make it possible for others by any 
method whatever to enter into substantial competition with 
national banks and tax them differently. So we decided that 
the only way to work out the matter, to get any relief at all, is 
the method expressed in the legislation which we now offer to 
the House, and I think it is the best that can be offered. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSEHI. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, with the first two paragraphs in 
this bill I am in hearty accord. I desire to state that my col- 
league [Mr. Luce], a member of the committee, is unable to be 
present and participate in the discussion of this measure to-day, 
although he has been very active during the hearings upon the 
bill, and I understand has participated in framing the same. If 
I mistake not he was a member of the subcommittee. His ab- 
sence is due to the very serious illness of his wife, whom he is 
obliged to take away from Washington during the heated 
season. 

Mr. STEAGALL, I will say, as a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Luce] has worked very industriously and helpfully 
in the preparation of this legislation, and it is a matter of 
regret to every member of the committee that he is not present 
to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman for that statement, and 
am sure that it will be very much appreciated by my col- 
league [Mr. Luce]. ` 

The paragraph of this bill that has bothered me somewhat 
is the third paragraph; but as a result of the discussion 
that has been held here I have about arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the third paragraph is unnecessary, and that probably 
it will make no difference whether it is attached to the measure 
or not. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that that para- 
graph was prepared by the gentleman’s colleague | Mr. Luce}. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood that was the paragraph which 
particularly interested my colleague, as a result of the situation 
which exists in Boston and also with respect to some banks in 
New York. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will say in that connection that my own 
view is—and J think it is probably the best opinion of the 
lawyers who discussed the matter before us—that this third 
section of the bill is really unnecessary, and that it accomplishes 
nothing, unless it does effect a limitation in that it provides 
that any legislation to cure defects can date back only to 1917. 
But the gentleman, as a lawyer, will readily understand that 
this provision of the bill might have some practical benefit in 
working out a solution of the litigation and controversies that 
have arisen in Massachusetts and elsewhere. It indicates a 
purpose on the part of contract which might command con- 
sideration. For that reason the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Luce] wanted the third section in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that if there are institutions 
which prior to the decision in the Richmond case had been 
paying these taxes under protest and had instituted suits, I 
doubt whether we ought by act of Congress to authorize the 
legislatures of the States to step in now and determine those 
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suits. It seems to me they ought to proceed in court to their 
natural termination. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Tue ‘gentleman would not be in favor 
of permitting these banks to escape taxation altogether during 
that period, would he? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course I would not, and those banks would 
not escape taxation altogether. á 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes; they would. 

Mr. WALSH. They would not. The banks themselves do 
mot maintain that position. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
this act would determine those suits at all. This legislation 
proceeds upon the theory that the suits might be determined in 
‘favor of the banks, and in that event it provides that the for- 
mer legislation shall not be construed as denying to the legis- 
lature the right to pass whatever legislation is necessary in 
order to collect from those banks the taxes which are author- 
ized by law and about which there can be no controversy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. A. P. Netson], 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I make bold to state here, 
as I did in the Committee on Banking and Currency, where this 
bill was framed, that the present form of the bill does not mate- 
rially change the situation as it now exists. Indeed, I am of 
the firm opinion that it does not change the present situation at 
all, and that unless some amendments or modifications are made 
to the present bill it will do little more than to merely continue 
the present confused tax situation in the various States, 

I take it that the only reason for any legislation on the sub- 
ject is to bring about a condition that will make certain, in 
every State of the Nation, a square and equitable tax levy on 
all classes of capital employed in the banking business, be that 
private, State, or national. 

` Mr. Speaker, I believe that national banks in all States should 
ask for nothing more, and they should be granted nothing less 
than to be on a parity as to taxation with any competing capital 
employed in the banking business, be that private, State, or na- 
tional, and our legislation here to-day should be not simply to 
reiterate or reaffirm what we already have on our statute books, 
but should be constructive and should clarify the present con- 
fused situation, and impose a tax program that will be equitable 
and just to all banking capital in the various States. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Tax Association met in conference, 
and after careful deliberation and counsel suggested legislation 
that I believe was, in the main, reasonable and just, giving no 
special privilege or advantage to any capital employed in 
banking, but attempting to tax all capital employed in the 
banking business in the various States exactly alike, which, in 
my judgment, is the only correct basis of taxation in this case; 

Much has been said in the debate here to-day about permitting 
private banking firms like J. P. Morgan & Co., Lee, Higginson & 
Co., and so forth, to escape their legitimate taxes. Of course, 
no one desires this condition. Every Member of Congress would 
be opposed to any such taxing condition. These big private 
bankers should be made to pay the same tax as any small bank 
or banker. No discrimination of this kind should be per- 
mitted under any law or system of taxation. But, Mr. 
Speaker, this discrimination, according to those who raised 
the point in debate, exists now eyen under section 5219. Hence 
some definite. change, such as proposed by the National Tax 
Association, should be brought out in our legislation. We should 
do nothing to injure the national banks, nor should we do any- 
thing to place the State banks and trust companies in any dis- 
advantage as compared to national banks. My contention is 
that all capital employed in the banking business should be 
taxed on the same basis, 

Money and credit tax laws in some States and net income tax 
laws in other States, devised to tax the moneys and credits 
and incomes in the hands of the ordinary private individuals, 
are making satisfactory progress, and, no doubt, will be 
strengthened by experience and growth; but no one, I think, 
will contend to-day that this system would suffice as a taxing 
medium for capital employed in the banking business. 

The pending bill, if enacted into law, would, as I have 
already stated, simply reiterate the present situation and would 
not give any relief whatsoever to the situation as it now exists 
in several of the States, notably New York, Massachusetts, and 
Wisconsin, but I think would tend to further confound and 
confuse the situation and tend to make national banks the 
favored banking class among the banks, or else so reduce the 
taxes on all banking eapital as to make capital employed “in 
banking especially favored in the payment of their just prop- 
erty taxes in their respective communities. Neither of these 


two conditions should be permitted to exist. LI 


It is argued that banks now, in some communities, pay an un- 
just proportion of the tax compared with other: taxable proper- 
ties. I believe that this is true, but it is equally true that the 
taxing of banking capital as other moneys and credits in the 
hands of private individuals would be absolutely unfair to all 
other property taxpayers and would be especially favorable to 
banks. It is competing capital that should be made the measur- 
ing rod of equality as to taxation, and all banking capital, pri- 
vate, State, and national, should be assessed on the same basis, 

I wish to state that I desire to be absolutely fair and square 
to all classes of banks. Banks should not be overtaxed. On 
the other hand, I can not see my way Clear, as a representative 
of the rights of all the people to vote for any legislation that 
I do not believe is going to be equally fair to all other inter- 
ests and permit any possible escape of taxation by banks which 
they should rightfully pay in their respective communities. I for 
one do not believe that any State will long tax banks except on 
a fair basis as compared to all other property. 

I favor the validating clause in the bill, but I question 
whether the validation as given in the bill is sufficient, and 
believe that it should be broadened as indicated in the amend- 
ment proposed by my colleague [Mr. Newron of Minnesota]. 
I also believe this bill should be amended by inserting, after the 
word “tax,” in line 9, page 2, the words “or as supplementary 
thereto,” in order to help out the proper assessment of bank 
stock in States like Wisconsin, where the income tax law is not 
in lieu of, but supplementary to, the present property tax. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I believe that unless the chairman is 
willing to accept these amendments to the pending bill, I shall 
be compelled to move to recommit with instructions to add the 
following amendments to the bill: 


Amend, on page 2, line 5, by striking out, after the word “capital,” 
the remainder of said line, all of lines 6 and 7, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the folio : “employed in the business of banking,” so that 


wing 
the said subdivision will read as follows: 

“TI. (a) That the tax imposed shall not be at a greater rate than 
A eres upon otber moneyed capital employed in the business ot 
anking.’* 
thao 2. line 9, after the word “ tax,” insert “or as supplementary 

ereto. 

Amend subdivision 3, on page 3, Une 1, after the word “thereof,” 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ Provided, That such taxation is not pe than the 
taxation imposed for the same period upon banks, banking 
tions, or trust companies doing a 8 business, Incorpora by or 
under the laws of such State, or upon the moneyed capital or shares 
thereof, so that the section will read as follows: That the provi- 
sions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as 
heretofore in force shall not prevent the legalizing, ratifying, or con- 
firming by the States of any tax heretofore paid, levied, or assessed 
upon the shares of national banks, or the 1 thereof: Provided, 

t such taxation is not greater than the taxation imposed for the 
same period upon banks, banking associations, or trust companies 
doing a banking business, incorporated by or under the laws of such 
State, or upon the moneyed capital or shares thereof.“ 


I wish to call to your attention a few observations suggested 
by the tax commission of my own State, which I think are 
pertinent to the bill and to this discussion. 

The pending bill does not change materially the language of 
the present statute as interpreted by the Richmond decision, 
which means that no State can tax the shares of stock in a 
national bank at a higher rate than is imposed upon notes, 
stock, bonds, and similar securities in the: hands of private - 
individuals. 

When we recall that there are 15 States in which a special and 


‘very much lower rate is prescribed for moneys and credits in 


the hands of private individuals than upon any other class of 
property, and when we further recall the fact that in three 
States, including my own State of Wisconsin, such moneys and 
credits are exempt from taxation altogether, it becomes very 
plain that by the terms of the bill proposed national banks will 
escape taxation on the shares of stock in three States alto- 
gether and be limited to.a mere fraction of what all other prop- 
erty pays, except moneys and credits, in 15 other States. Thig 
situation is exactly what the tax commissioners of the several 
States wish to remedy, and it seems to me that the adoption 
of the pending bill really affords no relief for the present 
situation. à 

The provision of the bill which provides That in any State 
where a tax in lieu of a property tax is assessed upon the nët 
income derived from such other moneyed capital, such State 
may, in lieu of a tax on the shares, impose upon the bank an 
income tax assessed upon the net income of the bank, but such 
tax shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed on the net 
income of such other moneyed capital,” is practically the only 
feature in the new bill which alters the present law in any mate- 
rial respect, and due reflection will show the inadequacy of this 
provision. 

It will be noted that the authority to tax the net income 
of the bank conferred by this provision is not in addition to but 
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in lieu of the taxation of the shares of stock. In other words, 
the States may tax either the shares of stock, as prescribed in 
the first subdivision of the bill, or the income of the bank, as 
prescribed in the second subdivision of the bill, but it can not 
tax both. If the income tax was intended to be or was in 
fact an equivalent for the property tax, there would really be 
some merit in this, proposal. But it will be found that the 
income tax in some States is supplementary and additional to 
the property tax and not in lieu thereof. 

I wish to give Wisconsin as an example. The highest amount 
of income taxes ever collected in this State was slightly less 
than $7,000,000, and the aggregate taxes for the entire State 
that year were $72,000,000. It Js clear, therefore, that the in- 
come tax never yielded as much as 10 per cent of our total 
taxes, and the collections in Wisconsin for 1921 were only 
$4,681,000 out of an aggregate tax of $112,291,000, or less than 
5 per cent of the total. It will be observed that, even if the 
provision of the Wisconsin law, which authorizes the offset of 
personal property taxes against income taxes, were repealed, 
the aggregate assessment of income taxes would not in normal 
years amount to 10 per cent of the total tax levy. 

It is my information that substantially the same proportions 
between the yield of the income tax and property taxes obtain 
in the States of Massachusetts and New York. 

If we should apply the income tax at the Wisconsin rates, 
which are the highest imposed by any State income tax in the 
country, to the income of banks, assuming 10 per cent net earn- 
ings on capital, surplus, and undivided profits, the maximum 
rate that could be imposed on a property basis would be 6 mills 
on the dollar, whereas, we are informed, the actual tax rates in 
the cities and villages of the State range from 2} to 34 per 
cent, averaging close to 3 per cent of the assessed valuation. 
It is clearly seen that this is from four to five times more than 
the maximum rate that could be applied to national banks under 
the proposed bill, assuming a 10 per cent profit. Of course, it is 
to be observed that if profits were larger than that the ratio 
would be reduced. 

I wish to insert a table provided by the tax commission of 
the State of Wisconsin to visualize clearly just what the pro- 
vision of the bill to put income tax in lieu of ordinary property 
tax would do: 


Permit me to say in closing that I desire to be absolutely 
equitable and just in our tax provisions, but I do not believe 
that banks should ask to be relieved of their just tax burdens in 


any community as compared to all other property. I believe 
the amendments which I have suggested would make this bill 
a better bill, just to all competing banks, be they private, State, 
or national, and also just to the other taxpayers in the com- 
munity. Legislation is of little value that merely reiterates 
and reaffirms the present situation without offering some actual 
relief to the situation as it now exists, for which the tax com- 
missioners of the majority of the States of the Union are 
pleading. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to take any 
more time. I had promised some time to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, but he has been called out. Does the gentleman 
from Arkansas wish to use any more time? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I am willing to vote now. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
that shut out debate on amendments? 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. The Speaker having declared the vote, and a 
parliamentary inquiry intervening, does that result in an auto- 
matic roll call? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would, but the Chair is 
not certain he declared the vote. 


Does 


he ent 


Mr. WALSH. The Chair said the previous question was 


ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorst] 
was on his feet. The Chair thinks that he would have u 
right to claim that the previous question had not been ordered; 
that he would have a right to demand a division. The recollec- 
tion of the Chair would be that he did not say that the previous 
question had been ordered, but he may have. Very frequently 
the Chair states the result of the vote, and then a gentleman 
rises and the Chair never insists that the vote has been com- 


pleted. 


Mr. WALSH. Did not the gentleman rise to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry? He did not doubt the vote. 
It was obvious that the parliamentary inquiry 
was for the purpose of determining whether or not he would 
challenge the vote. I think the Speaker is right. 
It seems to the Chair to be fair play to the 
House to hold that the gentleman had a right to demand a 
division and a roll call on the question. 
no quorum present. 


Mr. WINGO. 


The SPEAKER. 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Aswell 

Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 


Bir 
Bland, Ind. 
Bond 


Campbell, Kans. 
Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 


Collings 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Coughlin 

“risp 


Fairchild 
Faust 


U 


Anderson 
Browne, Wis. 
Chindblom 


Clague 
Colton 
Fairfield 
French 


Andrew, Mass, 
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It is clear that there is 
1 The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. The question is on ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 201, nays 
28, answered “ present“ 2, and not voting 199, as follows: 


JUNE 14, 


Sandlin 
Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Sinnott 
Sisson 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Sproul 
Steagall 

St 


edman 
McLaughlin, Mich.Stephens 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Stevenson 


YEAS—201. 
Favrot Layton 
Fess Lea, Calif. 
Fisher Lee, Ga. 
Fitzgerald Lehlbach 
Focht Lineberger 
Frothingham Little 
Fulmer Logan 
Funk Longworth 
Gahn Lowrey 
Garner Luhring 
Garrett, Tenn. Lyon 
Gensman cDuffie 
Glynn MeFadden 
Gorman McKenzie 
Graham, III. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass. McPherson 
Greene, Vt. MacGregor 
Griest Magee 
Hadley Martin 
Hammer Merritt 
Hardy, Colo. Michener 
Hardy, Miller 
Hawley Millspaugh 
Hayden Montague 
Hays Moore, Va. 
Herrick Morin 
Hickey Newton, Mo. 
Hoch Nolan 
Hudspeth Norton 
Hukriede Orden 
Hull Oldfield 
Jacoway Oliver 
Jeffers, Ala. Overstreet 
Johnson, Ky. Paige 
Johnson, Miss. Parker, N. Y. 
Johnson, Wash. Patterson, Mo. 
Jones, Tex. Pou 
Kearns Pringey 
Kelly, Pa Quin 
Ketcham iney, III 
Kincheloe Raker 
King Ramseyer 
Kissel Rankin 
Kline, N. Y. Reece 
Kline, Pa Rhodes 

<raus Ricketts 

Lanham Roach 
Lankford Rose 
Larsen, Ga Sanders, N. Y. 
Lawrence Sanders, Tex. 

NAYS—28. 
Haugen Mapes 
Huddleston Nelson, A. P. 
James Newton, Minn 
Keller Radcliffe 
Knutson ogers 
Kopp Schall 
London Snell 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 


Cramton 


McArthur 


NOT VOTING—199. 


Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Burtness 


Chandler, N. Y. 


Christopherson 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 


Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 


White, Me. 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson 

Wingo 

Wise 

Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 


Stafford 
St 


0 
Volstead 
Williamson 
Woodruff 
Young 
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1922. 
Foster ess Murphy Sears 
Frear Kinkaid Nelson, J. M Shreve 
Free Kirkpatrick Nelson, Me. Siegel 
Freeman itchin O'Brien Sinclair 
Fuller Kleezka O'Connor Slemp 
Gallivan night Olpp Snyder 
Garrett, Tex. Kreider Osborne Stiness 
Gernerd Kunz Padgett Stoll 
Gilbert Lampert ark, Ga. Strong, Pa. 
Goldsborough Langley Parker, N. J. Sullivan 
Goodykoontz Larson, Minn. Parks, Ark Swank 

ioul Lazaro Patterson, N.J. Sweet 
Graham, Pa. Leatherwood Perkins Tague 
Griffin Lee, N. Y. Periman Taylor, Ark. 
Harrison Linthicum Petersen Taylor, Colo. 
Hawes Luce Porter Taylor, Tenn. 
Henr; McClintic Purnell Temple 
Ilersey MeCormick Rainey, Ala. Tilson 
Hicks McLaughlin, Pa. Ransley ‘owner 
Hill McSwain Rayburn Treadway 
Himes Madden Reber Tyson 
Hogan Maloney Reed, N. X Underhill 
Hooker Mann Reed, W. Va. Vare 
Humphreys Mansfield Riddick Vestal 
Husted Mead Riordan Volk 
Hutchinson Michaelson Robertson Ward, N. Y. 
Treland Mills Robsion ason 
Jefferis, Nebr. Mondell Rodenberg Williams, III. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Montoya Rosenbloom inslow 
Jones, Pu. Moore, III. Rossdale Wood. Ind. 
Kahn Moore, Ohio Rouse Woods, Va. 
Kelley, Mich. Moores, Ind. Rucker Woodyard 
Kennedy Morgan Ryan Yates 
Kendall Mott Sabath Zihlman 
Kindred Mudd Sanders, Ind. 


So the previous question was ordered. 


The 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Stiness with Mr. MeClintic. 


. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 
Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 


Cramton with Mr. Carter. 
Kennedy with Mr. Fields. 
Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 
Maloney with Mr. Kitchin. 


Luce with Mr. Sullivan. 


Knight with Mr. Bland of Virginia. 


Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Humphreys. 
. Dickinson with Mr. Bell. 

Beck with Mr. Hooker. 

Fuller with Mr. Linthicum. 

. Brennan with Mr. Park of Georgia. . 

. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Arentz with Mr. Riordan. 

Kendall with Mr. Gallivan. 


Murphy with Mr. Drewry. 


Reber with Mr. O’Brien. 

. Olpp with Mr. Cullen. 

. Goodykoontz with Mr. McSwain. 
„Hicks with Mr. Barkley. 


Tee of New York with Mr. Tague. 


Moore of Ohio with Mr. Kindred. 
. Rossdale with Mr. Mansfield. 
„Morgan with Mr. Dupré. 


Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Harrison. 


. Leatherwood with Mr. Sears. 

. Perlman with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

. Reed of New York with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
. Yates with Mr. Buchanan. 

. Dowell with Mr. Lazaro. 

. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tyson. 

. Burtness with Mr. Black. 

Hutchinson with Mr. Kunz. 

„Wood of Indiana with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
. Robsion with Mr. Deal. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Padgett. 

. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Sabath. 
. Kreider with Mr. Gilbert. 

Fenn with Mr. Drane. 

Burke with Mr. Carew. 

Henry with Mr. O'Connor. 

. Codd with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 


Osborne with Mr. Griffin. 


. Kiess with Mr. Swank. 


Ansorge with Mr. Parks of Arkansas, 


Siegel with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Perkins with Mr. Mead. 
„Crowther with Mr. Rayburn, 
Winslow with Mr. Stoll. — 

. Mondell with Mr. Rucker. 

„Evans with Mr. Blanton. 

. Volk with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
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Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Frear with Mr, Goldsborough. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion 
to recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. I am in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. A. P. NELSON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
5 and Currency with instructions to report the same back forth- 
with with the following amendments: 

Amend, on page 2, line 5, by striking out after the word “ capital” 
the remainder of said line, all of lines 6 and 7, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “ employed in the business of banking, so that 
the said subdivision. will read as follows: 

I. (a) That the tax imposed shall not be at a greater rate than is 
a upon other moneyed capital employed in the business of bank- 
> ge 2, line 9, after the word “ tax,” insert or as supplementary 
thereto." 

Amend subdivision 3 on Pike 8, line 1, after the word “ thereof,” 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph ed insert in lieu thereof 
the following: Provided, That such taxation is not greater than the 
taxation imposed for the same period upon banks, banking associations, 
or trust companies doing a banking business, incorporated by or under 
the laws of such State, or upon the moneyed capi or shares thereof,” 
so that the section will read as follows: “ That the provisions of section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as heretofore in force 
shall not prevent the legalizing, ratifying, or confirming by the States 
of any tax heretofore paid, levied, or assessed upon the shares of national 
banks, or the collecting thereof: Provided, t such taxation is not 
greater than the taxation imposed for the same period upon banks, bank- 
ing associations, or trust companies doing a banking business, incor- 
porated by or under the laws of such State, or upon the moneyed capital 
or shares thereof.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman can not debate this at this time. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want to submit a unanimous- 
consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for 
that. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, at 12 o'clock two 
amendments which were embodied in the motion to recommit 
were submitted to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mo- 
see] as chairman of the committee and also on the other 
side. 

I was necessarily out of the Chamber for a moment when 
the motion was made for the previous question, and with no 
intimation that debate was to be shut off and opportunity to 
amend prevented by a motion for the previous question. I ask 


| uninimous consent to make a five-minute statement with refer- 
| ence to the proposed motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, it will open up another ques- 
tion, and if the gentleman is going to make an ex parte state- 
ment on that I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
McFappen] or some one who knows the legal effect of this 
shonld be heard. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. WALSH. The order for the previous question shuts out 
debate, anyhow. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
the previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin does not 
understand. If the previous question is voted down it is not 
to shut off debate. This would simply prevent further amend- 
ment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the previous question had been moved, 
would not my colleague be entitled to proceed for a time in 
debate? 

The SPEAKER. No. The right to debate was ended when 
the House voted the previous question on the bill. Now, the 
only result of ordering the previous question on the motion to 
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recommit is to prevent amendments by that motion, There 
will be no more debate.“ 

The question is on ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. A. P. Netson] to recommit the bill 
with instructions. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Divison, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes’ 96. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
I object to the vote on that account. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absent Members. Those in favor of the motion to re- 
commit will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” those op- 
posed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roli. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 61, nays 173, 


answered “ present“ 2, not voting 194, as follows: 


YEAS—61. 1 
Anderson Graham, III. Tappei Stafford 
Andrews, Nebr. Green, Iowa Li rger Steenerson 
Anthony Greene, Mass. MacGregor Summers, Wash, 
Barbour Haugen Mapes Rwing 
Benham Hickey Merritt Thompson 
Bland, Ind. Hoch Michener ncher 
Browne, Wis. Huddleston Nelson, A. P. Voigt 
Campbell, Kans, Holl Newton, Minn. Volstead 
Chindblom James e Walsh 
Clague Keller Radcliffe White, Kana, 
Colton Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer Williamson 
Dallin Ketcham Rogers Woodrut 
Dowel Klecz Schall Young 
Fairfield Knutson Sinnott 
French Kopp Sisson 
Frothingham Kraus Smith, Mich. 
NAYS—173. 
Ackerman Enis Sanders, Tex. 
Almon Fairchild Lea, Calif. Sandlin 
Appleby Faust Ga. Scott, Mich 
Aswell Favrot Lehlbach Scott, Tenn, 
Atkeson Fenn Little Shaw 
Bacharach 2 55 2 poe 
Bankhead sher wrey em 
Beedy Fitzgerald Luhring Smith, Idaho 
Be Focht Lyon Smithwick 
Bird Fulmer cArthur Snell 
Bowers Funk McDuffie Speaks 
Bowling Gabn McFadden Sproul 
Rox Garner McPherson 1 
Brand Garrett, Tenn. Stedman 
Bri, Gensman Martin Stephens 
Brooks, nl. Glynn Miller Stevenson 
Brown, Tenn. rman Milispaugh Strong, Kans. 
Bulwinkle Greene, Vt. Mondell Sumners, Tex, 
urdick Griest Montague lor, N. J. 
Butler Hadley Montoya ‘Thomas 
Burnes, S. C. Hammer Moore, Va Tillman 
Byrns, Tenn, Hardy, Colo, Mott Timberlake 
Cable Hawley Newton, Mo Tinkham 
Cumpbell, Pa. Hayden Nolan Tucker 
Chalmers Hays Norton Upshaw 
Chandler, Okla. Herrick Spaen Vaile 
Clouse Hudspeth Oldfield 
Cole, Iowa Hukriede Oliver Ward, N. C. 
Cole, Ohio Jeffers, Ala. Overstreet Watson 
Collier Johnson. 92 Parker, N. X. Wen ver 
Collins Johnson, Miss. Patterson, Mo, Webster 
Connally, Tex. Johnson, Wash, Pou Wheeler 
Cooper, 0 Jones, Tex Pringey White, Me. 
Coughlin Kearns uin Williams, III. 
Crisp Kincheloe Rainey, III. Williams, Tex. 
Curry ing ker Wilson 
Dale issel Rankin Wingo 
Davis, Tenn. Kline, N. Y. Rausley Wise 
Dominick Kline, Pa. Reece Wright 
ughton Kunz Rhodes Wurzbach 
unbar Lanham Ricketts Wyant 
Echols Lankford ouch 
Edmonds Larsen, Ga. Rose 
Elliott Lawrence Sanders, N. Y. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Cramton London 
NOT VOTING—194, 
Andrew, Mass. Buchanan Connell Dunn 
Ansorge Burke Connolly, Pa. Dupré 
Arentz Burroughs 8 is. Dyer 
Barkley Burtness Copley Evans 
Beck Burton Crago Fields 
Bell Cannon Crowther 
Bixler Cantrill Cullen Fordney 
Black Carew Darrow Foster 
Blakeney Carter Davis, Minn. Frear 
Blind, Va. Chandler, N. Y. Deal Free 
Blanton Christopherson Dempsey 
Roies Clark, Fia. Denison Fuller 
Bond Clarke, N. Y. Dickinson Gallivan 
Brennan Classon Drane Garrett, Tex. 
Britten Cockran Drewry erd 
Brooks, Pa, Codd Driver Gilbert 


Goldsborough Kreider O'Connor Sinclair 
ykoonts Langley Olpp Snyder 
Gould Larson, Minn. € rne Stiness 
Graham, Pa. Lazaro Padgett Stoll 
Griffin Leatherwood k, Ga. Strong, Pa. 
Hardy, Tex. Lee, N. Y. Parker, N. J Sullivan 
Harrison Linthicum Parks, Ark. wank 
Hawes Logan Patterson, N.J. Sweet 
Henry Luce Perkins Tague 
Hersey McClintic Perlman Taylor, Ark. 
Hicks MeCormick Petersen ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Hill Me e Porter Taylor, Tenn, 
Himes McLaughlin, Mich.Purnell ergy 
Hogan McLaughlin, Nebr. Rainey, Ala. Ten Eyck 
Hooker McLaughlin, Pa, Rayburn Tilson 
Humphreys McSwain Reber Tow ner 
Husted Madden Reed, N. Y. Treadway 
Hutchinson Maloney Reed, W. Va. Tyson 
Ireland Mann Riddick Underhill 
Jacowsy Mansfield Riordan Vare 
Jefferis, Nebr. Mead Robertson Vestal 
Johnson, S. Dak. Michaclson Robsion Volk 
Jones, Pa. ills Rodenberg Walters 
Kahn Moore, III Rosenbloom Ward, N. Y. 
Kelley, Mich. Moore, Ohio Rossdale Wason 
Kendall Moores, Ind. Rouse Winslow 
Kennedy Morgan Rucker Wood, Ind, 
Kiess Morin Ryan Woods, Va. 
Kindred Mudd Sabath oody: 
Kinkaid Murphy Sanders, Ind. Yates 
Kirkpatrick Nelson, J. M. Sears Zihiman 
Kitchin Nelson, Me. Shreve 
Knight O'Brien Siegel 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 
Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

Mr. Clark of New York with Mr. Lazaro. 
Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Logan. 

Mr, Snyder with Mr. Rucker. 


Mr. Cannon with Mr. Jacoway. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. 

The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCFADDEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency any further business? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It has not. 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. KEARNS rose. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that motion 


for a moment? 
Mr. MCFADDEN. I will withhold it. 


VIEWS OF MINORITY ON MUSCLE SHOALS, 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS] 
is recognized. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the time for filing views of minority on the Muscle Shoals 
matter extended to next Tuesday at midnight. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not to interfere with the consideration of 
the measure. 

The SPEAKER. Not to interfere with the consideration of 
the measure. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the 
minority ‘views have already been filed and printed. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is another minority report. 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. Certain views have been reduced to 
writing and printed, but there are other views that have not 
been printed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend in the Recorp the remarks I made a few days 
ago regarding interstate commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Recorp his remarks made a 
sou days ago regarding interstate commerce. Is there objec- 

on. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


gentleman from Minnesota? 
There was no objection. 
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The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, some time ago a suit was 
brought by a national bank against the city of Richmond, Va., 
for the purpose of having the tax assessed against the stockhold- 
ers of the bank declared void as being in violation of section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. That section makes 
it illegal for a State to tax at a greater rate the shares of a 
national bank than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of the State. It was estab- 
lished upon the trial that a tax rate of $1.75 for $100 was im- 
posed upon the capital stock of the bank, while a rate of only 
95 cents per $100 was imposed upon notes, bonds, and other 
evidences of indebtedness, and that a part of such indebtedness 
was moneyed capital in the hands of individuals that came in 
competition with the bank in the loan market. Upon this show- 
ing the Supreme Court held that the tax against the shares of 
the bank was void. When this decision was announced State 
taxing officers throughout the country at once appealed to the 
Congress for an amendment to this séction. The tax commis- 
sioners of different States met here in Washington and formu- 
lated suitable amendments. They appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the House and strenuously 
urged relief from this decision, but they were as strenuously 
opposed by the national banks. Many suits have been insti- 
tuted by national banks in different States to defeat the pay- 
ment of all taxes imposed upon them by taking advantage of this 
ruling of the Supreme Court. 

The bill prepared and urged by the committee grants no re- 
lief whatever to the States from the doctrine announced in this 
case, It may be assumed that the argument advanced in sup- 
port of this bill embodies the reasons which have swayed the 
committee. Briefly they are: First, that the Richmond case an- 
nounces no new doctrine; second, that the case was lost by the 
city of Richmond because it was not properly tried; and, third, 
that the States ought to change their laws so as to conform to 
this rule for the reason that the national banks are instru- 
mentalities of the National Government and should not be sub- 
jected to the competition forbidden by this section. These rea- 
sons—if they can be called reasons—do not appeal to me and 
do not satisfy the States in their demand for an amendment to 
this section. It is clearly immaterial whether the doctrine an- 
nounced is old or new, and it is of even less consequence whether 
the Richmond case was properly tried or not. The question for 
the House to decide is whether we can defend application of the 
doctrine announced in that case to modern conditions. 

This statute seeks to prevent States from discriminating 
against national banks and in favor of State banks, private or 
corporate, competing with national banks. No one can fairly 
object to a statute that prevents a State from taxing the shares 
of a national bank higher than it taxes the shares of a State 
bank doing substantially the same kind of business. But this 
statute goes a great deal further. It does not only prohibit a 
State from taxing the stock of a national bank higher than it 
taxes the stock of a State bank, but it prohibits a State from 
taxing a promissory note taken upon a private loan at a less 
rate than it taxes the stock of a national bank. At the time 
that this statute was passed I presume it worked no great hard- 
ship upon the States, for the reason that in the States credits 
were then taxed the same as bank stock and at the same rate. 
Since then a more enlightened policy has been adopted by many 
States. Instead of taxing such credits as other personal prop- 
erty a number of States do not tax credits at all, and other 
States impose only a nominal or very low rate, much lower than 
that imposed on other property. A tax imposed upon credits is 
a burden upon business conducted on credit, and as a tax on 
credits is nearly always shifted by the creditor to the debtor it 
is a tax upon a class of persons ieast able to pay it. 

Not only does the decision in the Richmond case plainly an- 
nounce that if a person loans, collects, and reloans his own 
money the note or bond he takes for that loan must under the 
State law be taxed at as high a rate as that imposed upon the 
stock of à national bank, but in other cases the Supreme Court 
has held, and it is the recognized law, that if a State allows a 
creditor to deduct his debts from his credits, every owner of 
stock in a national bank in that State must be permitted to 
deduct his debts from the assessed value of such stock, This 
is the acme of absurdity. 

Instead of preventing States from discriminating against na- 
tional banks this statute discriminates in an utterly indefensi- 
ble fashion in favor of national banks. To insist that a promis- 
sory note must be taxed at the same rate asa share in a national 
bank can not be defended. Bank stock represents a share in a 
going business that has a franchise and a good will of great 


value, neither of which receives any substantial consideration in 
estimating the value of bank stock for taxation purposes. That 
value is usually assessed upon the book value of its assets. A 
bank earns nearly all of its dividends not on its own money, 
but upon the money of its depositors, still it pays no tax upon 
such deposits. (Bank of Redemption v. Boston, 125 U. S. 60.) 

No one has and no one can point out any good reason why the 
State should not be permitted to tax the shares of such a busi- 
ness at a higher rate than it taxes the note of a private investor 
who loans his own money. The specious plea that national 
banks are instrumentalities of the National Government and for 
that reason must not be subjected to the kind of competition 
that this statute prohibits can deceive no one. The national 
banks can not justify any such favoritism upon any such pre- 
tense. The governmental functions with which these banks are 
invested are only incidental to thé ordinary business of banking, 
and are as a rule privileges rather than obligations, privileges 
from which these banks derive substantial advantage and profit. 

There is no reason, and no ingenuity has been able to suggest 
one, why national banks should not be subject to the same rate 
of taxation as State banks. There is no reason why the States 
should be put in a strait-jacket to prevent them from dealing 
with this subject in a fair and just way. Those who favor this 
legislation are trifling with a tornado that is likely to wipe them 
off the face of the earth. 

Since the Richmond case was decided this matter has become 
acute, and unless the Supreme Court comes to the rescue—and 
it can not do so without legislating—some of my friends will 
have to do a lot of apologizing. To tell the States to depend 
upon the ingenuity of lawyers to defeat the plain language of 
the statute as construed by the Supreme Court is offering a 
stone in place of bread. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, June 15, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

644. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, an estimate of appropriation for the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
prior fiscal years, amounting to $4,593.74 (H. Doc. No. 348); 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed, 

645. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, in the amount of $110,000 (H. Doe. No. 
349); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WALSH: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3156. An act 
to amend section 70 of the Judicial Code to change the terms of 
the District Court for the Northern Division of the Southern 


District of Alabama; with amendments (Rept. No. 1098). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. DALLINGER: Committee on Elections No. 1. House 


Report No. 1101. A report on the contested-election case of 
Paul v. Harrison. Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 11298. A bill amending existing law which authorizes 
the construction of a public building at Paris, Tex., so as to 
authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 
quire a new site for same by exchanging therefor land and 
property now owned by the United States Government in said 
city; and to authorize the erection on said new site, when ac- 
quired, a publie building suitable for post-office purposes, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1099). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 
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Mr. TOWNER: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. R. 9270. 
A bill to confer upon the territorial courts of Porto Rico concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the United States courts of that district 
of all offenses under the national prohibition act, and all acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1102). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions, H. R. 12019. A 
bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1097). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 6204. A bill to grant the military target range of Lincoln 
County, Okla., to the city of Chandler, Okla., and reserving the 
right to use for military and aviation purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1100). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 12019) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R, 12020) to define a period in 
which certain claims may be presented for determination to 
the Commissioner of Internal Reyenue for refund of taxes erro- 
neously collected from certain estates of decedents under color 
of section 29 of the act of Congress approved June 13, 1898, 
entitled “An act to provide ways and means to meet war ex- 
penditures, and for other purposes,” and amendments; and to 
authorize payment of amounts allowed in the determination of 
such claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12021) to 
amend and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 12022) relative to the natu- 
ralization and citizenship of married women; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. ` 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 12023) providing for an 
additional appropriation for eradication of citrus canker in 
Florida; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12024) 
granting a pension to Mary PE Replogle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 9 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12025) for the relief of Henry Shull; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12026) granting a pension to Alexander 
Surrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12027) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Logan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12028) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth J. Thorn; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 12029) granting a pension to 
Florence A. Patterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 12080) granting a pen- 
sion to T. J. Cage; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5996. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by the principal 
and teachers of the Roosevelt School of Toledo, Ohio, protest- 
ing against intrusting the Armenians to Turkish rule; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5997. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petitions of citizens of 
Pennsylvania, praying for release of political prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


5998. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Labor, Washington, P. C., 
Edward Keating, manager, relative to the recent wage decisions 
of the United States Railroad Labor Board; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

5999. Also, petition of Republican Interstate League, Wash- 
ington, D. C., urging the enactment of the antilynching bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6000. By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Petition of 342 citizens 
of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of House bill 
9753, introduced by Mr. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. : 

6001. By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Central Labor Union of 
Philadelphia, asking recognition of Russia; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE, 
Tuourspay, June 15, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered into, the tariff bill will be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and the Chair lays before the Senate the 
naval appropriation bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Gooding McKinley eppard 
Borah Harris McNary Shortridge 
Bursum Heflin Nelson immons 
Calder Hitchcock Newberry Smoot 
Cameron Johnson Nicholson Sterling 
Capper Jones, N, Mex. Norbeck wanson 
Culberson Jones, Was Oddie Trammell 
Curtis Kello; Underwood 
Dial Kendrick eepere Wadsworth 
Ed Keyes pps Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins King Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Ernst Lenroot Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Fernald Lodge Pomerene Willis 

try MeCormick Rawson 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent by reason of illness, 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watson of Georgia] is detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in connection with the 
naval appropriation bill which has just been laid before the Sen- 
ate there was a report submitted. The report was printed some 
days ago and sets out the most important changes recommended 
by the Senate Committee on Appropriations in the bill as it 
passed the House. I do not care to take the time of the Senate 
in making a speech upon the bill or any feature of it at this 
time. I ask unanimous consent that we may proceed first to 
the consideration of the committee amendments. When they 
are disposed of the bill will then be subject to any amendments 
that may be proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KING. Does that mean that there is to be no reading of 
the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not mention whether there should 
be a reading of the bill or not, but unless there is some reason 
for reading the bill at length, I would much prefer to dispense 
with its formal reading. I shall be very glad, indeed, to stop 
at any point in the bill which any Senator desires to have 
specially considered and take such time as may be necessary for 
the reading of any provision as to which that may be required. 

Mr. KING. I shall not insist upon the formal reading of the 
bill, with the understanding that we may pause as the reading 
progresses, and such explanations may be asked for and given 
as Senators may desire. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. It is the desire of the committee to have 
the fullest consideration of any disputed feature of the bill. I 


shall be very glad to cooperate with the Senator from Utah to 


that. effect. 

Mr. President, there are just one or two remarks I would like 
to make in regard to the bill in explanation of the general 
status of the matters covered by it.. Senators will remember 
that there was quite a discussion, more or less prolonged, upon 
the question of personnel. The House committee reported the 
bill to the House of Representatives providing for a personnel 
of 67,000 enlisted men, of which. 2,000 were to be apprentices. 
After a very extended debate in the House of Representatives 
that. number was increased by action of the House to 86,000 
enlisted men. 

While there were some members of the committee who re- 
gretted that a larger personnel was not provided for, in view 
of all the conditions surrounding the Navy at this time, it was 
decided not to recommend any change in the provisions of the 
bill as to personnel as it passed the House of Representatives, 
and the bill contains no changes in that respect. 

However, since the bill passed the House of Representatives 
Congress has enacted a law making some changes in the pay 
both of the enlisted and commissioned personnel of the Army, 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the Public Health Service, all the commissioned. services 
of the Government. That has become a law, having been ap- 
proved by the President. Of course whatever force we retain 
in the Navy will have to be paid in accordance with the pro- 
visions of that law. 

I emphasize again, to those who haye not had occasion to fol- 
Jow. the matter, that that law has been enacted since the Navy 
appropriation bill passed the House of Representatives. Con- 
sequently it became necessary to readjust the amount of the 
appropriation carried in the bill for pay of the Navy, and also 
for provisions of the Navy to some extent, to make it correspond 
with the basis provided in the law to which I have just re- 
ferred, That constitutes a total of approximately $20,000,000 
net increase in the appropriations carried in the bill and the 
chief item of increase in the appropriations, about which of 
course I can not see that there can be any dispute after there 
is an agreement as to the personnel, because it is a matter of 
law. 
We have added an appropriation of $10,000,000 for carrying 
on the work which is now in process upon the new ships of the 
Navy which have been under construction for several years. 
They include 4 battleships, 10 scout crnisers, 42 submarines, a 
few destroyers, and some auxiliary vessels. These are the ships 
left in the complement of the United States Navy under the 
terms of the recent naval limitation treaty entered into be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy. 

The committee believed it to be demonstrated: beyond any 
reasonable doubt that it was in the interest of economy, as 
long as we are to complete the program as to certain of the 
ships to which I have referred, to carry on the work steadily 
rather than to close down the plants and allowing the organiza- 
tion to be separated and then having to start up again. Such a 
course as that would be extravagant; and it would be an in- 
efficient manner of proceeding. So we believe that the com- 
paratively moderate increase of $10,000,000 on account of what 
is technically called an increase of the Navy—that is, to carry 
on work upon ships under construction—is in the interest of 
economy. 

There is one other increase that is made in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has alluded to an increase of 
$10,000,000 which is carried in the bill for naval construction. 
May I inquire whether that is for the construction of sub- 
marines, airplane carriers, or capital ships other than airplane 
carriers? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It includes all the purposes which the 
Senator from Utah has mentioned. 

Mr. KING. Is any other part of the appropriation of several 
hundred million dollars to be devoted to the completion of 
vessels which are now upon the ways or for the construction or 
repair of vessels? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator mean for the con- 
struction and repair of vessels that are already in commission? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; there is another appropriation in 
the bill for the construction and repair of vessels that are 
already in commission. 

Mr. KING. Then the appropriation for $10,000,000 is for new 
construction solely? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. It is for the construction of new ships; 
it is called “ for the increase of the Navy.” 

Mr. KING. Take, for instance, the West Virginia, which, I 
presume, will. be retained; will that be completed out of this 
appropriation of $10,000,000? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Work will be carried on upon the West 
Virginia, from a fund provided in the bill, some of which was 
carried in the bill as it passed the House, and which will include 
the $10,000,000, if that sum is added to it. Work will be car- 
ried. on upon the West Virginia and upon the other ships to 
which the Senator from Utah has referred from that fund. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire, though perhaps the inquiry is not 
quite germane to the point to which I am now directing atten- 
tion, whether the appropriation carried in the last naval appro- 
priation bill has been exhausted? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. No; it has not, and that is the reason 
that only the sum of $10,000,000 is appropriated in this bill. 
There was no new appropriation. whatever in: the bill as it 
passed the other House for new construction, but simply a re- 
appropriation of the unexpended balance of the fund to which 
the Senator from Utah refers, 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that the last naval ap- 
propriation bill carried ninety-odd million dollars for construc- 
tion. How much of that will be available on the ist of July 
next? è 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The sum of $44,385,000 will then be 
available. ) 

Mr. KING. Then about 50:per cent of last: year’s appropria- 
tions will have been expended on the 1st of July? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What becomes of the $44,000,000 which has not 
been expended? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. A reply to the Senator’s question would 
involve quite an extended detailed statement. The Senator will 
find printed in the concluding pages of the report of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on the pending bill a statement 
showing just how much of the unexpended balance will be ex- 
pended upon each ship and upon each class of ships. It will be 
used upon 42 submarines, 3 battleships, 10 scout cruisers, and 2 
airplane carriers to be converted from battle cruisers which 
were to be eliminated or converted in accordance with the terms 
of the arms limitation treaty. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Washington refers to that 
part of the report on the pending bill which is found on pages 
7, 8, and 9? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. President, there is one other item that I may mention, 
and then I think there will be set clearly before the Senate the 
important recommendations of the committee reporting this bill. 

The committee recommends an appropriation of $6,500,000 for 
new aircraft. There was nothing carried in the bill as it 
passed the other House for new aircraft. However, in the 
report of the House committee to the House it: was stated that, 
in the opinion of that committee, some $7,000,000 would be re- 
quired for the construction of new aircraft, and some $500,000 
for the construction of hangars and other appurtenances at 
aircraft stations; but the House made no appropriations for 
those purposes. In view of the conceded importance of the 
Air Service in naval warfare, as shown by the experience of 
other nations and by demonstrations and tests that have been 
carried on in this country, the committee regarded it as of vital 
importance that the United States should not altogether stop 
the construction. of aircraft and the maintenance of an Air 
Service in the Navy. Consequently we have added an appropri- 
ation of $6,500,000 for new aircraft and $300,000 for. construc- 
tion at stations, which means the construction of buildings 
which are necessary. to the maintenance, operation, and repair 
of the new aircraft to be constructed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was informed on yesterday that under 
this bill, an effort was made to eliminate from the Air Service; 
I think, 50 commissioned officers, Is that correct? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator refer to the bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I refer to the bill as it is now pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee has just the opposite effect of that, as compared with the 
bill as it came to- the Senate from the House. Instead of 
eliminating 50 temporary officers in the Aviation Service, it 
provides for retaining in the serviee that number of commis- 
sioned officers. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, possibly, I may have mis- 
understood my informant. Do I understand now from what 
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the Senator has said that the House bill would have relieved 
50 of those officers from duty? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The House bill would have relieved 
from duty a great many more than that, or, more correctly 
speaking, would not have prevented their separation from the 
service, because they would have been separated from the serv- 
8 under existing law unless some new provision was made for 
them, 

Mr, POMERENE. Let me ask the Senator further, so that 
my understanding may be clear about this question, if I am 
justified in inferring from what the Senator has said that under 
the pending bill the Air Service connected with the Navy De- 
partment will continue as it now is? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; not strictly speaking; but it will 
continue as it now is, with the exception that under the exist- 
ing law some of the temporary aviation officers will be separated 
from the service by limitation of time on the 1st of July. That 
e 225 the law now provides entirely separate and apart from 
this bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. How many of them? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In the neighborhood of 83. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Perhaps I cam enlighten the 
Senator from Ohio, because, as the Senator from Washington 
will recall, I had something to do with the hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Naval Affairs Committee on this subject. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
allow me to complete the statement I was making, in order that 
the Senator from Ohio, if Imay make myself clear, may get a 
correct idea of the matter? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In the neighborhood of 83 aviation offi- 
cers failed in the examinations which were given them some 
time ago, and, having failed, they would be separated from the 
service by the expiration of time and the limitations of existing 
law on the Ist of July. We recommend in this bill that an 
opportunity be given to not exceeding 50 of those officers to be 
reexamined. 4 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask for a reference to the page of 
the bill which contains that provision to which the Senator 
has alluded ? 


Mr. PITTMAN. Itis on page 35. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. It is at the bottom of page 35 of the 
bill. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask a question in regard to the pro- 
cedure here? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the formal reading of 
the bill has been dispensed with and that it is to be read for 
committee amendments? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I understand that we are to proceed 
to take up the committee amendments as they are reached in 
the reading of the bill. In the colloquy on the floor, while 
there was no formal agreement on the subject, it was tenta- 
tively understood that the reading of the entire bill was dis- 
pensed with, unless some Senator should .ask that some por- 
tion of it in which he was interested be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from Washington to request unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed with; that the bill be 
read for amendment, and that the committee amendments be 
first considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to that procedure, Mr. 
President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, at a later 
time I will explain in detail the situation in connection with the 
aviation service of the Navy as to which the Senator from 
Ohio has asked. I understand, however, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMMuONS] desires to take the floor, and I 
will not take the time to discuss the matter at present. I yield 
the floor to the Senator from North Carolina. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I dislike very much to inter- 
fere with the naval appropriation bill which is now before the 
Senate, but I gave notice on yesterday evening that, while I 
could not then speak because of the lateness of the hour, I de- 
sired at the first opportunity to make some remarks in reply 


to the very remarkable speech delivered on yesterday by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner] with reference to 
the tariff bill. 

The Senator from North Dakota delivered a speech yesterday 
which divides itself naturally and logically into two parts: 
First, an explanation, or an attempted explanation, of the criti- 
cisms and assaults upon his bill by the Republican press, espe- 
cially the great metropolitan Republican newspapers; and, sec- 
ondly, an argument in favor of his bill based upon the spread 
between the invoice or landing cost of the foreign article and 
the retail selling price of that article in the American market. 
I think an examination of the bill will show that such was its 
objective, and that as an explanation on the one hand of the 
newspaper opposition to his bill, and an argument on the other 
hand in favor of the rates in the bill, the Senator's effort was 
wholly inadequate and must have been a dismal disappointment 
to those who sympathized with his purposes. 

Mr. President, I wish as briefly as I possibly can to analyze 
the Senator's several contentions; and first let me direct my 
attention to his defense of his bill from the assaults that have 
been made upon it by the newpapers and the general public. It 
is well known that heretofore, in the discussion of tariff meas- 
ures, very little attention has been paid to the specific schedules 
in the bill, The discussions have centered around the funda- 
mental differences with respect to the tariff principles of the 
two great political parties, the difference between what the Re- 
publicans termed low tariff or free trade, as advocated by the 
Democrats, and high tariff or protection, as advocated by the 
Republican Party. 

I have had to do with many tariff bills, and I have discovered 
how little light such general discussions have thrown upon these 
measures that are of such vital importance to the people. I 
therefore determined, Mr. President, as the minority member of 
the committee responsible for the management of this bill upon 
the floor of the Senate, that I would see to it that this bill had 
a thorough discussion, not only of a general character, not only 
of an academic character, but a discussion in detail of the 
paragraphs and the items and the schedules, to the end that the 
press of the country and the people of the United States might 
be advised as to the extent of the taxes imposed and the reasons 
of their imposition, that they might intelligently pass judgment 
upon whether the circumstances and facts of the particular case 
justified the tax. So for the first time in the history of tariff 
making in this country we began a detailed discussion of every 
item as it was reached, presenting the facts and the figures 
touching the particular article taxed, and exposing the injustice 
of the tax in case the facts did not in our opinion warrant the 
duty imposed. 

When we first began that discussion, the other side of the 
Chamber refused to respond, and let it be understood that 
having the votes to pass this measure they did not care to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of the items. It was with difficulty 
that we secured from them responses to inquiries for informa- 
tion, but we were not disheartened. ' We pressed on with the 
discussion, we made exposure after exposure, and as a result 
in a short time we began to reach the public with our facts 
and arguments against these rates. Then we began to reach 
the press of the country. As never before, the public began 
to discuss these tariff rates, while certain great metropolitan 
papers that had always stood for protection, that had always 
been orthodox in their Republicanism, began to take interest in 
these daily discussions and to investigate these rates. They 
soon saw that the bill was not a protective measure at all, that 
its rates did not square with any principle of protection that 
had ever been advocated in this country by the champions of 
protection or that had ever been declared by Republican con- 
ventions as the basis of rates. They began to see that instead 
of being a tariff for protection it was a tariff to maintain 
existing exorbitant profits and prices of the products of the 
protected industries; that it was not only a tariff for the pur- 
pose of maintaining those profits but it was a tariff which 
afforded an opportunity further to advance those profits to the 
point of further profiteering without danger of competition 
from abroad. As a result, Mr. President, a great metropolitan 
paper of the Middle West, always stanch in its Republicanism 
and adherance to the theory of a protective tariff, unable to 
square this bill with that theory and with the welfare of the 
American people, came out in a great editorial denouncing the 
measure. I refer to the Chicago Tribune, a paper of as large 
circulation, as I understand, as any paper in the Middle West, 
The Chicago Tribune declared the bill to be iniquitous; it de- 
clared that it ought never to pass in the form in which it was 
then presented. That was followed by a great editorial in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, another great Republican 
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paper, upon the same lines, making substantially the same argu- 
ments that we had been making here upon the floor of the 
Senate against these items, one after another. 

Mr. President, I took occasion to read these editorials into 
the Recorp and to comment upon them, and at the same time to 
express the hope that other great newspapers in this country, 
irrespective of party, would follow these discussions and make 
independent investigations of these rates, and discharge their 
duty to the public by exposing this bill and these rates if in 
their judgment, after these investigations, they thought it 
proper to do so. As a result, other papers—I shall not re- 
count them now, but later I shall refer to them again—other 
great newspapers in this country representing the Republican 
Party, and Democratic and independent papers as well, not 
only in the great metropolis of the country but in the smaller 
towns of the country, speaking as Republican organs, speaking 
as independent organs, speaking as nonpartisan and as com- 
mercial papers, came out in denunciation of the measure; 
whereupon the chairman of the Finance Committee, becoming 
alarmed at the effect of these assaults upon his bill, felt the 
necessity of making some answer, felt the necessity of making 
some explanation, in the hope of breaking the force of this 
volume of opposition and protest from the press which was 
meeting a ready response from the people of the United States, 
including many lifelong and‘ stanch Republicans and protec- 
tionists. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator to 
allow me to interrupt him to cite the fact that at least one 
important commercial body, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of Lincoln, Nebr., a Republican stronghold, formally met, 
and the retail section of that chamber of commerce adopted 
resolutions protesting against the passage of the bill, and those 
resolutions were formally transmitted to the Senators and 
Representatives from Nebraska by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Lincoln, a city which is overwhelmingly a Republican cen- 
ter. I have been informed that other representative bodies 
of that sort, representing the business interests of the com- 
munity, have held similar meetings of protest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I recall that the Senator did present the 
resolutions to which he refers, adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Senator from North Dakota, in charge of this bill, under 
the impulsion of necessity, from his standpoint, took occasion 
to make a violent assault upon the Republican newspapers 
from which I had read. He charged that they were influenced 
to make their attacks upon his bill because of the advertising 
patronage which they receive from the department stores and 
the importers, of course charging, by that, that the commercial 
opponents of this bill were confined to the department stores 
and the importers. He attempted to account for their opposi- 
tion upon the ground that these great journals were moved in 
their opposition by the advertising subsidy they were charged 
with receiving from those sources. The Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] asked the Senator from North Dakota if he 
meant to say that these importers and these department stores 
could have purchased the support of these great newspapers 
with cash, and he declined to answer, but let his charge 
stand. i : 

When the Senator in his first speech attempted in this way 
to account for the assaults of the two papers—the only ones I 
had quoted at the time of his defense—I countered by quoting 
not one or two but a half dozen or more additional papers, 
some of them Republican and some of them independent papers. 
A few days thereafter I supplemented that list by presenting 
to the Senate articles from nearly a score of papers published 
in different parts of the country, some of them farm papers, 
some of them commercial papers, some of them nonpartisan 
papers, one of them, I think, a religious paper, and others inde- 
pendent papers, and to this good day he has persisted in the 
contention that the motive he assigned accounted for this oppo- 
sition to his bill on the part of these great newspapers. 

Yesterday he repeated his former charge and devoted much 
of his speech to renewed denunciation of these papers and 
these alleged sinister influences charged with influencing their 
action in this behalf. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will not interrupt the 
Senator, if he objects, but I have before me an editorial from 
the Ohio State Journal, a Republican paper, of June 3, 1922, 
bearing upon this subject. I will not introduce it now, unless 
the Senator desires me to present it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will not the Senator from Ohio let me set 
him right? He will remember that the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Witts] read that paper out of the Republican Party 
the other day. 


Mr. POMERENE. I know it has been independent at times, 
but the editor and publisher of the paper contributed liberally 
to the Republican campaign fund in Ohio in 1920. 


Mr. SIMMONS. If the New York papers, such as the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, the Globe, the Daily News Record of New 
Vork. the New York Tribune, and the New York Herald, five 
great Republican papers in that city, five of the leading papers 
of the greatest metropolis on earth, can be influenced to oppose 
a measure of this kind, promulgated by the party in charge of 
the Government, a measure Claimed to be in the interest of 
general prosperjty ; if they can be purchased by the advertising 
of two relatively small Classes of interests, then indeed has 
the press of America sunk to a low level; then indeed are the 
vital interests of the American people, whose palladium of lib- 
erty and freedom is largely an untrammeled and an honest 
press, in jeopardy. 

These are all great papers. They are supposed to be highly 
prosperous and to be backed by adequate finances, They are pub- 
lished in the metropolis of the world, so to speak, where the 
press is supposed to be free from the local and partisan influ- 
ences which may obtain in small communities. The country at 
large is in the habit of looking to the great metropolitan press 
for a fair, honest, impartial expression of opinion with refer- 
ence to public questions, and yet the chairman of the Finance 
Committee would have the country believe that five of the great 
Republican papers of the metropolis of the country can be 
purchased, their columns and their editorials, with advertise- 
ments. 

When it was shown, as it has been shown, that the opposi- 
tion is not confined to the press of the metropolis or to the great 
importing centers, but is widely distributed, the Senator per- 
sists in the charge that the baneful influence of the department 
stores and the importer upon the newspapers of the country, 
perverting the channels of information upon which the people 
are wont to rely for aid to solve the great public questions 
which confront them, accounts for the opposition to this bill, 
which has assumed threatening proportions in the ranks of 
his own party. 

Mr. President, I can not conceive of anything more far- 
fetched than that. Even if the opposition were confined to the 
newspapers published in the immediate vicinity of the importing 
metropolis, or in the immediate vicinity of the department 
stores, I can not understand the argument, and I can not under- 
stand why the chairman of the Finance Committee should be 
willing to present to the American people such an argument 
as that in explanation of these assaults upon the bill. It seems 
not only inadequate but, if I may say it without discourtesy, 
trifling and frivolous. 

Mr. President, are the importers the chief advertisers of the 
country? Indeed, are they large newspaper advertisers at all? 
If we take up the great newspapers of New York or of Chicago 
or of Philadelphia or of Baltimore, I venture the assertion that 
we will find in them very little advertising by the importers. 
The great advertisers are not the importers. The great adver- 
tisers are the men who make the special articles, the great in- 
dustrial combinations and corporations, many of which have 
received such specially favorable consideration and treatment 
in the bill. They are the greatest newspaper advertisers. 
Many of them are in favor of the bill and want it passed. 

But is it conceivable that these great newspapers with these 
two classes of advertisers, one the importer doing a small 
amount of advertising as compared with the other doing a large 
amount of advertising, in order to serve the smaller advertis- 
ing patron would deliberately antagonize the larger and more 
profitable one? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I rather deplore the apparent admission 
of the Senator from North Carolina that it would be possible 
under any cireumstances for any set of advertisers to control 
the papers of New York or any other city. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, Mr. President, nothing could be fur- 
ther from my thought than admitting it. I said “if” it could 
be done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from North Carolina would 
be justified in condemning the arguments of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCusmer] as childish and provincial and 
entirely out of date. If there is one thing fairly established in 
the newspaper world to-day it is that advertising is placed 
upon the strictest business principle. There is not an adver- 
tiser of any importance who does not buy his publicity at the 
cheapest price at which he can get it. There is not one of them 
who spends a dollar if he can avoid spending it. Of the millions 
of dollars invested every year in advertising in the newspapers 
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of New York City, practically every dollar is put into the news- 
paper advertising upon the most cold-blooded business principle. 
There is not an advertiser who goes into a paper by reason of 
favor and I doubt whether one one-hundredth part of 1 per cent 
of the advertising in New York City is a matter of favor. 

Merchants do their advertising because they have to reach the 
public. They buy their advertising space as they buy the geods 
they sell, upon the lowest possible market and to get the greatest 
amount of publicity for the least amount of money. Any paper 
in New York, probably every paper in New York, rejects thou- 
sands of dollars of advertising a year and declines to accept it. 
I repeat, the money of the advertiser that goes into the news- 
papers nowadays goes in because the merchant is compelled to 
do it to get publicity, and the day has gone when advertising 
is placed by favor. 

I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that during 
the last generation advertising has developed into a science. 
The great merchants of New York employ men at high salaries 
to find how they can get the largest amount of advertising, the 
largest amount of publicity, for the least amount of money, and 
they figure down to the very one-hundredth part of acent how 
much an inch of space costs per thousand of circulation, and 
they buy that inch. They buy it not because they want to favor 
the paper, but because they must have the publicity to run their 
business. So this talk about advertising being placed by favor 
is not only an unjustified charge against the New York news- 
papers and against the newspapers of any city, but it is an 
idiotic charge, Mr, President. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question about newspapers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No man would make such a statement 
who understood anything about advertising in this day and age, 

Mr, BURSUM. Does the Senator from Nebraska believe that 
the newspapers of the metropolitan cities, such as New York, 
are more patriotic than the newspapers of the State of Michi- 


gan? z 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; no more than the people of New York 
are more patriotic than the people of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. BURSUM. Then, how does the Senator from Nebraska 
reconcile the attitude on his side of the Chamber 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I am not going to yield for a 
political argument. 

Mr. BURSUM. When the charge was made on the floor of 
the Senate that by reason of extensive advertising by Mr. New- 
BERRY in the neswpapers of the State of Michigan the press was 
controlled and influenced. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I have never made such a charge. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will not yield further for 
this political argument. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
has the floor and declines to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will permit the Senator from Nebraska to 
conclude his statement, but I decline to yield for a political 
argument, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not want to detract at all from what 
the Senator from North Carolina has said. He is absolutely 
correct in condemning the ridiculous charge made by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, All I wanted to say is that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] has betrayed his 
absolute ignorance of modern business methods when he argues 
that advertisement is placed by favor. A merchant would be an 
idiot to advertise by favor. What he is doing is to advertise 
for business, and he is placing his advertising where he can get 
the most publicity and circulation for the least possible money. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what I tried to say and what 
I think I did say in substance was that the special articles 
which are put upon the market by the protected industries of 
the country and which find a ready and universal sale by reason 
of general advertisement are not advertised by the retailer, but 
by the producer. I might illustrate that by the American To- 
bacco Co. and the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. The retailers 
who sell their products do not do the advertising of those prod- 
ucts. The producers and manufacturers advertise throughout 
the country, making the brands popular, and thereby stimulat- 
ing business and the demand for their products in the different 
localities of the country. 

They and not the importers are the great advertisers. If the 
newspapers had to choose between the small advertiser and 
the large advertiser, they would undoubtedly not choose so as 
to offend the large patron in the interest of the smaller patron, 
was the statement I made, and, of course, that is true. 

Again, Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota thinks 
that the opposition to the bill not attributable to the influence 
of the importers over the newspapers is due to the influence of 
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the advertising patronage of the great department stores. He 
violently assaults these stores. He referrend to them, as I re- 
call it, as octopuses working much havoc and wreckage to the 
business welfare. Finally, as I recall it, in the heat of argu- 
ment he compared them to the trusts. He puts the department 
stores in the same evil category as the trusts, 

Mr. President, the trusts of the country are outlawed because 
they tend to stifle competition and arbitrarily establish prices. 
They are the subject of animadversion for that reason. But 
the department stores, which the Senator from North Dakota 
so bitterly denounced, do not suppress competition. On the 
contrary they are one of the greatest agencies in the country 
in the regulation of competition to the end of keeping down 
prices. They are popular with the people and almost continu- 
ously are putting on reduced price sales at which they must 
sell on small profit margins and which encourage and promote 
competition. Their prices and profits, while, of course, large 
in some instances, are relatively small. The reduced prices of 
the department stores, news of which is carried over the coun- 
try in their advertisements, have their effect, too, upon the 
prices in stores in the smaller cities and towns. In the cities 
the competition among the department stores themselves is 
generally real and very sharp 

Department stores, therefore, instead of operating against 
the interest of the consumers of this country, operate in their 
interest through the regulation of prices. I will admit that 
during the World War the department stores, together with 
everybody else, went wild upon the subject of high prices, and 
that to a certain extent prices are still far too high; but I 
submit that the general influence of the department stores has 
not been against the public welfare; has not added to the 
burdens of the consumer but has been a restraining influence 
upon unbridled profiteering. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota proceeded 
throughout his argument upon the theory that the department 
stores were practically the only importers. Nothing could be 
further from the mark than that. He claimed that they were 
the chief beneficiaries of the high retail prices which the Sen- 
ator called to the attention of the Senate on yesterday and 
denounced. As a matter of fact, the department stores are not 
large importers and their prices are lower than the average 
retailer, Some of them are not importers at all. A repre- 
sentative of Marshall Field & Co. came to my office a few days 
ago and discussed this subject with me, and he made the state- 
ment—and I believe it is true—that 90 per cent of the goods 
and wares carried in the department stores which are con- 
trolled and owned by Marshall Field & Co. are produced in the 
United States and that this was the average percentage. 
He stated that 10 per cent of their goods were of foreign 
origin, but that a larger part of that 10 per cent was com- 
posed of articles which were not produced in this country at 
all, and that the greater portion of the remainder consisted of 
foreign novelties and fancy designs which the trade demanded. 
I imagine this is true of many, if not of most, of the depart- 
ment stores. 

It is necessary for these great establishments to keep a full 
line of goods. Unlike the ordinary big stores, their line of 
goods has to include everything, for they advertise to the 
people that they sell practically every article of merchandise 
sold in the American market. If an article is not produced in 
this country, they must go abroad and get it. If it is produced 
in this country, but not according to the design that is most 
attractive and popular to the consumer, they must go abroad 
or it, 

The department stores, I repeat, are not great importers. 

Who are our greatest importers? They are our great manu- 
facturing industries. Many of them are large importers of 
raw materials; some import practically all their raw materials. 
If Senators will take the statistics and examine them, they 
will find that the bulk of our imports are materials which are 
for use in manufacturing. For instance, take silk. We are 
one of the greatest silk-manufacturing countries in the world; 
yet we do not produce raw silk. Practically every pound of 
raw silk converted in this country—and we manufacture sufi- 
cient to supply our domestic demand, which is very great— 
comes from the Orient. I might go on down the line and 
further demonstrate the fact that the department stores are 
relatively small importers. 

The Senator from North Dakota in his assault upon the 
department stores has no basis or justification in faet; he 
predicated his assault upon a fictitious situation. The im- 
porters are not more interested in the defeat of this bill than 
the average business which is not a special beneficiary of its 
gratuities. I think, as the Senator from Nebraska has stated, 
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it is absolutely silly to assign such reasons as those which I 
have discussed as the cause of the general uprising of the news- 
papers against the pending measure. Mr. President, this up- 
rising is not confined to the newspapers. The Senator from 
North Dakota seems to think that it is confined to the news- 
papers. It extends to the people, irrespective of party. Why, 
bless my soul, it is not partisan but, indeed, bipartisan, so to 
speak. ; 

It is only necessary to mix with Republicans to ascertain 
how obnoxious this measure is to many of them, how they re- 
gard it as violative of every principle of protection for which 
their party has heretofore stood. The Senator from North 
Dakota has offered no sufficient or even plausible reason for 
this Republican opposition to his bill, and the answer he makes 
as to the newspapers’ opposition is vain and futile. 

The Senator does not like the editorials criticizing and con- 
demning his bill I have from time to time read to the Senate; 
but at the risk of further offending I wish to now read a 
few more, and I now ask to put in the Recorp certain addi- 
tional editorials bearing out my statement as to the general up- 
rising against this bill and to further enlighten the Senator 
from North Dakota with reference to the widespread character 
of this hostility. First, I will read an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily News—not the Chicago Tribune, a Republican paper 
which the Senator thinks was subsidized by advertisements, 
but the Chicago Daily News—an independent newspaper, which 
speaks as follows: 

Protectionist newspapers, stanchly Republican in politics, are almost 
daily directing attention to the excessive and extortionate duties in 
the pending bill. General business sentiment is hostile to it— 

General business sentiment, Mr. President; the Senator from 
North Dakota thinks that nobody is hostile to it except the 
newspapers which have been bribed (?) by advertising patron- 
age, but the Chicago Daily News, published in the great Middle 
West, says: 

General business sentiment is hostile to it and hopes it will not be 
passed. In such circumstances the suggestion of cloture— 

This editorial is dated May 27— 
the suggestion of cloture is stupid and untimely. 

Listen, Mr. President— 

More light on the jokers and anachronisms of the bill is urgently 
needed. 

We have given light day after day, but the opposition has 
been trying to becloud and smother that light. 

Thus far its opponents have rendered the public valuable service. 
They are to be commended for their patient studies of obscure 

And listen again, Mr. President— 


of obscure and tricky provisions that unpleasantly suggest the notorious 
Schedule K of the Aldrich tariff. 


Mr. BORAH. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am reading from the Chicago Daily News, 
an independent newspaper, denouncing this measure, declaring 
that the general business sentiment of the country is hostile to 
it, declaring that it is full of “jokers” and anachronisms, 
that it ought not to pass, and that the Democrats and the other 
opponents of the bill have rendered the public a service in 
exposing it, especially its obscure and tricky provisions. 

Now, I want to read another article from the New York 
Tribune. This article was written after the Senator from 
North Dakota had denounced the Chicago Tribune and the 
New York Journal of Commerce for “selling out” to the de- 
partment stores and the importers, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Chicago Daily News will 
serve very well to illustrate the point made by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hirencock] a few minutes ago. That 
paper is not required to accommodate its editorial policy to 
the desires of any class of advertisers. I have no doubt the 
fact is, as the Senator from North Carolina has stated, that 
its patronage from domestic producers is very much larger 
than its patronage from either the department stores or the 
importers; but it is not obliged to accommodate its editorial 
policy to the desires of any class of advertisers. It is one of 
the great, profitable newspaper enterprises of the country, 
and it is not obliged to court any kind of advertising. It is 
always overwhelmed with applications for space in its columns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think these other great news- 
papers are obliged to court advertising, either. They are highly 
prosperous and are able to be independent. 

Now I want to read from the New York Tribune. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there any paper published in the United States whose 
Republicanism is less subject to criticism or question than that 


of the New York Tribune? Down in my country it has always 
been regarded as the very impersonation of extreme Repub- 
licanism and extreme protectionism, though it is a very great 
paper, one of long life and one of great prosperity. I do not 
believe that the New York Tribune could be bought by the 
advertisements that a department store would give or by the 
little advertisements that it could get from the importers of 
New York. In fact, I think the Senator from North Dakota 
would search that paper in vain to find an importer's adver- 
tisement. I imagine that they are not doing much advertising 
now. I do not think they ever have done much advertising. 
I never haye seen much importers’ advertising matter in the 


papers, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? A man who is making that much profit does not need to 
advertise? 8 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true, if he makes as much as the 
Senntor from North Dakota contends. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But I was going to suggest that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota picks out the Tribune and accuses it of 
willfully misrepresenting the facts about shoes and says that 
when it was set right it would not publish the correction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; well, I am going to read what this 
paper says, anyhow, Mr. President: 


A tariff bill is not the sort of bill which should be railroaded through 
Congress. It affects a vast variety of individuals and group interests, 
It touches nearly every citizen. The more open and exhaustive the 
discussion on it the better—if the discussion is honest. Not even 
Mr. McCumser claims that the Senate measure is error proof or that 


it should be taken as anything but a guess at what the country needs 
in the way of protection. 


A tariff bill at this session would be a gift of little value to the 
party or the country. A steam-rollered bill would be a challenge to 
panty discontent and public indignation. (New York Tribune (Rep.). 

ay 29, 1922.) 

Mr. President, I want to read now an editorial from a paper 
published in Akron, Ohio. I do not know whether there are 
any great department stores in Akron, and I do not know any- 
thing about this newspaper. It is the Akron Times. I am 
told that it is an independent paper. I assume that it is hon- 
estly edited and that it is above bribery through advertising. 
If the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], who sits before me, 
ean throw any light upon it before I read, T shall be glad to 
yield to him. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is a very high-class paper. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the Senator from North Dakota 
would have difficulty in showing that there was any immediate 
connection between this paper and the department stores or 
the importers. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator for a question, but I 
am not going to enter into any argument or controversy. 


Mr. WILLIS. I simply want to ask a question of my col- - 


league, if the Senator from North Carolina will permit me. I 
want to ask my colleague whether he indorses the view ex- 
pressed by the Senator from North Carolina that the Akron 
Times is an independent paper. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not answer that question. I think 
it is a Democratic paper. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is my understanding. It is a high-class 
Democratic paper. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is a very high-class paper. I think 
Democrats and Republicans alike concede that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was given to me as an independent 
paper, and I will read what it says, for both Ohio Senators 
admit it is a high-class paper: 

Demands from the majority Senators that debate upon the MeCumber 
tariff bili be squashed after but four weeks’ consideration must appear 
somewhat arbitrary, in view of the fact that the’ majority Members 
have been over three 8 the bill and that the bulky tome 
already has more than 2,000 separate amendments, 

From the mere 5 of party strategy it might be a wise thing 
for the minority to submit and permit the bill to go on its way un- 
disputed. 

And undoubtedly it would be if we were daking only a par- 
tisan view of it. 

It would be a licy of giving the opposition calf rope to ha 
itself, But the bal threatens the industrial welfare of the Nation too 
seriously to be tacitly tolerated, and its passage or defeat becomes a 
auestion involving much more than mere party advantage or disad- 
vantage. 

The tariff question to-day is one that reaches above and below mere 
partisan politics. It is a question which involves not only the pros- 
ponn of our own country but the good will of the world. The present 
ill is nothing less than criminal in its stupidity. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert without reading— 
because I have not had an opportunity to read it, and it is 
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rather long—an editorial just handed me by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr}] from the Ohio State Journal, which, I 
understand from the statement of the Senator from Ohio, criti- 
cizes this bill very severely: Does the Senator know of any 
influences on the part of department stores and importers that 
might overcome the scruples of this journal and cause it: to 
‘depart from the course its judgment might dictate with refer- 
ence to this question? 

Mr: POMERENE. Mr. President; I do not think anybody 
would presume to charge that that paper could be influenced 
editorially through its advertising columns. 

Mr; SIMMONS. I thought not: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the editorial 
will be printed in the RECORD., 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

(From the Ohio. State Journal of Saturday, June 3, 1922.) 
DODGING THE QUESTION. 


One of. Senator McCumBer’s arguments for the tariff bill is that the 
many Republican newspapers which oppose. that ill-timed, and we trust 


star measure, and the number of them includes nearly all the 
more important. and influential ones, arei Democratic news in dis- 
nise. nother is that the newspapers are all under department-store 


nfluence anyway, from which we gather, not having known it before, 
that the department stores are supposed to be actively opposing the 
McCumber-Fordney bill, 

These fancies of the hard-pressed Senator are of course no arguments 
for the enactment of a-foolish and harmful law, nor would they be even 
if they were facts, When a man publicly points out the error of some 
course you are bent upon, it is no answer at all to say that he is a 
sneak or an unworthy tool of somebody else, even if that were true, 
The only question which it is up to you to answer is, Is what he says 
true? if you dodge that question and begin to abuse him, thoughtful 
people see at once that you are pretty shaky in your mind about the 
defensibility of your own sition. e have not seen any report of 
an attempt on Senator McCumagn’s part to proye the incorrectness of 
the arguments of the newspapers which he accuses of masquerading and 
subservience. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish now to read from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, a Republican paper which at present, 
J understand, has independent leanings. Heretofore it has been 
a consistent Republican paper. 

All it (protection) should attempt to accomplish— 

Says this paper— 
is to establish equitable conditions of competition giving the American 

roducer and manvfacturer a fair opportunity. When it goes beyond 
hat it operates to throttle commerce and to oppress the American con- 
sumers. The present tariff bill) we are convinced, goes far beyond this 
standard of protection, and in seeki to help industry will inevitably 
work injury to it. This bill has not n constructed with due regard 
to the public welfare, and it ought not to be passed in its present form. 

Now, I want to read from the Chicago Tribune an editorial 
that has not heretofore appeared in the Recorp, and it ought to 
go in the Recorp. This editorial says: 

The tariff makers are working on exactly the old 1 wey | methods 
which have been operative for decades. One man, desiring a high tariff 
on a certain commodity. regardless of its effect: upon the country as a 
whole, agrees with anether man desiring a high tariff on another conr- 
modity, regardless of its effect upon the public, that each will support 
the other's demands. They do so; the tariff is fixed on these two com- 


. Modities, and the public interest is i 


The result is a. tariff . rather than of protection. If 
such a bill is passed and mes law, it will not do the Republican 
Party any at the coming election. Wach interest which is so ad- 
vanced may cast a. gratefal Not at a coming election, but even so 
they will be in a minority compared to the mass of voters who get high 
prices without high wages out of the arrangement. 


Without reading, I ask leave to put in an article from the 
New York Herald. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to. be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE IRRATIONAL GLOVE. TARIFF. 

Senator Smoot, of the Finance Committee, using. the economic sense 
he possesses in large measure, tried to steer the mad MeCumber tariff 
makers away from the folly which makes their glove schedales an irra- 
tional tarif. But they, like Mr. Littauer, thought they knew more than 
the world's economists and bankers, or, more likely, they didn't care 
so long as they 7 up the duties. 

Even if Mr. Ltauer's dream of pre-war prices came true, a 82 
specific duty on $8 was 25 per cent, but a 60 per cent duty on $8 is 
$4.80, or an increase of 140 per cent. And such treatment of American 
women, newly possessed of the ballot, is nothing less than political as 
well as economic lunacy, š 


Mr. SIMMONS. I now ask leave to put in another editorial 
from the New York Herald, in which the severest language 
used by any newspaper in referring to this bill is-indulged in. 
I shall not read it, but I desire to have it go in the RECORD 
at this point te accompany these five or six other editorials. 

There being ne objection; the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE HBEALD’S TARIFF STAND. 

The American Economist, which is the organ of the American Tariff 
League, is pained by the position of the New York Herald toward the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff makers. American Bconomist thinks 
that the New. York. Ierald returns to its first love,” free trade, ‘the 
faith in which it was established by James, Gordon Bennett, the. elder, 


and maintained by James Gordon Bennett, the younger.” And the 
American Economist sees the New Vork Herald “as. pronouncedly op 
posed to the protective tarif as it was under the Bennett régime. 
What the New York Herald was in respect of political policies, 
economic principles, or anything else under its former owuerships has 
nothing to do with its principles and policies under its present owner 
ship. As a matter of fact, the owner of the New York Herald is, 
always has been, and always expects to be a believer in a sound, 


rational, workable. protective tariff for American industries and Ameri- 
can labor. 


The New York Herald, reflecting the protective principles and con- 
victions of its owner, is a consistent and steadfast advocate of the 
American tariff, system. But the owner of the New York Herald can 
not stand for damn fool protectionism, and the New York Herald will 
not stand for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. One of these editorials I have just put in 
the Recorp declares this bill is nothing less than criminal in its 
rites aioe Another declares. that it is political and economic 
unacy, 

Another characterizes it as foolhardy and harmful, and an- 
other, the New York Herald. a Republican and protectionist 
organ, refers to it as “damn fool protectionism.” I dislike to 
use those ugly words, but those are the descriptive words used 
in the quotation from these great; Republican journals, 

That is not all. I want to nail this business, because the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has stated the only reason which has 
been given by any Republican for this revolt of the Republican 
press of the country. against. this. bill, and 1 want to nail it 
effectually before I leave it, to the end that it may clearly and 
unmistakably appear that this opposition on the part of the 
Republican press and the Republican. business men of the 
country, who have openly declared against it, is the outcome of 
a conviction that the thing is not in the interest of the people 
orin conformity with the Republican theory of protection, 

I have here before me the Literary Digest, which has as- 
sembled statements and comments in regard to this bill from 
Republican, independent, and Democratic papers published in 
different and widely separated sections of the country. An ex- 
amination of this article will show that the Republican, inde- 
pendent, and nonpartisan papers which have criticized or de- 
clared opposition to the measure, according’ to the Literary 
Digest, greatly outnumber: those given by. it as supporting the 
bill, I take it the papers quoted were selected as papers repre- 
sentative of the parties in the different sections of the couutry. 

I will read from the list only those papers classed as Repub- 
lican, independent; and nonpartisnn, cominercial, und agricul- 
tural papers which are opposing this bill or severely criticizing 
it, so that it may appear how utterly ridiculous is the charge 
of the subsidizing. of newspapers. The papers to Which I shall 
refer are all Republican or independent papers, farm and trade 
journals. f 

The first journal in opposition or criticism noted by the 
Literary Digest is the Journal of Commerce, of New York, 
Republican. The second is. the New. York Tribune, Republican. 
The third is the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, a. Republican 
paper also. The fourth is the Syracuse Post Standard, a Re- 
publican, paper. The fifth is the Boston Transeript, an inde- 
pendent Republican newspaper. The sixth is the Ohio State 
Journal, from which I have just: read, a Republican news- 
paper, as I understand, The seventh is the Business Farmer, 
of Mount Clemens, a Michigan agricultural newspaper. The 
eighth is the Southland Farmer, of Houston, Tex. The ninth 
is the New Vork American Agriculturist. The tenth is the St. 
Paul Dispatch. The eleventh is the Minnesota Journal. The 
twelfth is the New York Herald, Republican. The thirteenth 
is the New York Evening Post, Republican. The fourteenth 
is the New York Globe, Republican. The fifteenth is the 
Kansas City Star, independent Republican. The sixteenth is 
the Springfield. Republican. The seventeenth is the Chicago 
Daily News, independent, Republican; and. the eighteenth is 
the Indianapolis News, Independent Republican. 

It will be seen that with the exception of five or six of those 
papers they are not great metropolitan journals, but are papers 
scattered about indiseriminately throughout the country, all 
Republican, independent, or nonpartisan, 

Mr. President, I want now briefly to discuss that part of the 
speech of the Senator from North Dakota in which, he dis- 
cussed the tariff in connection with the samples he exhibited, 
For a long time, as the Senator proceeded with his argument, 
it was difficult for me to ascertain exactly what was his ob- 
jective. 

Finally, in response, I believe it was, to the senior Senator 
from Alabama, he told us that his main purpose was to show 
that the great department stores, which he claimed were the 
chief importers, were making enormous profits out of their im- 
portations by reason of the fact that they were both importers 
and: retailers; that they got the high profits which the importer 
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ordinarily makes, and, added to that, the enormous profits 
which the retailers of this country are making. That, we 
finally were assured, was his main objective. Yet, for more 
than half an hour the Senator stood before the Senate produc- 
ing sample after sample of imported articles, explaining to 
the Senate that the invoice price or landed cost of the article 
Was so-and-so, a very small price, and then giving the high 
retail selling price of the foreign article in the American mar- 
ket, declaring that the spread between those prices was at- 
tempted to be covered in his bill by a tariff duty of such a 
per cent ad valorem, and then he proceeded to discuss the 
utter inadequacy of that rate of duty to cover this wide spread. 

He exhibited to the Senate, by way of illustration, an ordi- 
nary straw hat, which he said was an English hat, the invoice 
or landing cost being 69 cents, as he alleged, and he said that 
foreign-made hat, which cost 69 cents, sold at retail in the 
markets of the United States for $4.50. He pointed out the in- 
adequate insufficiency of the tariff rates in his bill to cover 
that spread. Such was the argument and such was the state- 
ment of the Senator as to practically every article he exhibited. 
What was his purpose in declaring to the Senate that there was 
such a spread between the foreign price of the articles and their 
selling prices in the American market, if it was not to create 
the impression in the country that that spread was the thing 
at which the tariff should legitimately be leveled, and that 
the rates which he had put in his bill instead of being too high 
or excessive were utterly insufficient to cover that spread? 

The Senator did not give the price charged by the American 
manufacturer for the comparable American product, the retail 
price of the domestic article. He gave us simply the two 
figures—the landing cost and the selling price in this market 
of the foreign article, which was, as we all now know, the retail 
selling price. When the Senator took his seat, an American 
citizen who was not familiar with the tariff and the basis on 
which tariff duties ought to be levied would have assumed 
that there was an advantage in favor of the foreigner, in the 
ease of the hat, of about $3.80, which ought to be covered, under 
the theory of the pending bill, by a rate sufficient to measure 
that difference. 

That was the line of argument and that was the impression 
which would have been conveyed but for the statement the 
Senator from North Dakota subsequently made in response to 
the observations upon his statement and argument by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. President, I think the subject ought to be dealt with fairly. 
I state right now that not an argument made by the Senator 
on yesterday, drawn from the prices which he gave with re- 
spect to the samples he displayed, had anything whatsoever to 
do with the question of the adequacy or the inadequacy of the 
rates in the bill, because it is not conceivable that anybody 
would maintain that a tariff upon an imported article should 
be sufficiently high to cover the difference between the invoice 
or manufacturer’s price of the foreign article and the price 
at which that article sells at retail in the American market. 
The tariff has nothing properly to do with the high retail prices 
at which a foreign product sells in the American market. 

The retail price at the present time, as we all know, of the 
domestic article or the retail price of the foreign article in 
our market to-day bears very little comparable relation to the 
cost of production in either this country or the foreign country 
in which the competing article is produced. At present, as 
well as during the war, in many, if not in most instances, the 
retail price is established and maintained in defiance and in 
violation of all economic laws, and that profiteering is the ele- 
ment of chief power in them, These retail prices are in many 
instances, as we know, from 200 to 300 and 400 per cent higher 
than the manufacturer's or the producer's price. 

Take the common article of the Irish potato. That is an 
agricultural product. When that product leaves the hands of 
the producer in many instances the barrel of potatoes does 
not sell for more than 75 cents or $1. When it reaches the 
wholesaler it is probably sold by him to the retailer for $2 or 
possibly $2.50 a barrel. When the retailer divides it up and 
sells it by the peck or the quart, it has advanced in price to 
five. six, or seven dollars a barrel. So it is with all lines of 
business in the country. We know it. It is a matter of every- 
day experience and knowledge that the retail prices are exces- 
sive as compared with the original price obtained by the pro- 
ducer, and that at present profiteering is the chief element of 
we ght in arriving at and fixing the price. But we are sup- 
posed to be framing a permanent tariff, and it is hoped there 
will soon be an end to these profiteering practices, 

But why, I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota—and T am sorry he is not in his seat this morning—is 


the retailer of the foreign article able to get such a high price 
in the American market for these foreign products which the 
Senator displayed? Is it not because, and solely because, the 
American product sells at an equally high or higher price in this 
market? If the hat which the Senator displayed cost only 69 
cents and was sold in the retail market in this country for 
$4.50, undoubtedly it was because the domestic hat of like 
character and kind was being sold in the retail markets for at 
least $4.50. 

If the Senator from North Dakota had wanted to be fair in 
this matter, I think he would not have made a comparison 
between he producer’s price and the retail price in order to 
find the spread which should be measured by the tariff. What 
should he have done if he wished to make a fair comparison 
for the purpose of levying a tariff tax? Mr. President, he 
should have given the Senate not only the invoice or landing 
price of the foreign-made hat and of the other foreign-made 
articles which he exhibited here yesterday but he should have 
given us the American manufacturer's price for a similar and 
comparable hat. Those two prices would have been the basis 
of comparison for the purpose of ascertaining the tariff under 
the theory under which the bill is framed. And yet the Senate 
will bear me out when I state that in no instance on yesterday 
when the Senator from North Dakota was making, as he 
claimed, a tariff argument, when he was stating to the country 
the spread which ought to be covered by the tariff, did he 
undertake to give us what was the American manufacturer's 
selling price of any one of the articles he displayed. He gave 
us the foreign invoice price, which is the foreign manufacturer's 
price with no profit added except the manufacturer's profit, 
and he ought to have given us at the same time, if he wanted 
to make a proper comparison, the American manufacturer's 
selling price with no profit added except the manufacturer's 
profit. Then we would have had the spread which, according 
to the theory of this bill, ought to be covered by the tariff duty. 

Did the Senator give them? Why did the Senator consume 
an hour of the time of the Senate in giving us the difference 
between the foreign invoice landed cost and the retail price at 
which the foreign products were sold in this market and tell- 
ing us about the greatness of the spread and the inadequacy 
of the tariff rates which he is imposing to cover that spread? 
He knew as well as I know that the proper spread to be cov- 
ered, according to the theory of the bill, was not the difference 
between the foreign invoicé price and the retail price but the 
difference between the foreign invoice price and the American 
manufacturer’s price. Why did not the Senator give these 
figures and facts to us? If the Senator will get those prices 
upon representative articles and transactions and present them 
to the Senate, I think it will be easy to show that the duties 
which he has imposed in this bill not only measure the spread 
but greatly exceed the spread and allow thereby the manufac- 
turer to advance his present prices without fear of competition 
from abroad. 

I heard a few days ago that this side show was to be staged 
here. I heard that a squad of appraisers had been organized 
and were flying about over the country from one port of entry 
to another port of entry trying to find cases to bolster up the 
rates in the bill, and that they were bringing in a line of sam- 
ples which were a little later to be exhibited with dramatic 
stage effect to the Senate. I supposed, naturally, we were go- 
ing to have samples of the foreign articles and samples of the 
domestic articles with which to make comparison, but we did 
not have any samples of domestic articles; we had only sam- 
ples of foreign articles. I supposed the Senator from North 
Dakota was going to undertake to compare the landed cost of 
the foreign product with the domestic manufacturer's cost price 
in this country, and that he would have those two prices here at 
the time he compared the domestic sample with the foreign 
sample. 

Supposing that, I read into the Recor the day before yester- 
day a letter addressed to me by an importer, in which he said 
that the majority members of the Finance Committee, through 
the Tariff Commission, had requested him to send them a state- 
ment of his profits, and that he had very promptly complied, 
but that he had suggested that in order to be fair about it they 
ought also to get the profits of the American manufacturer and 
wholesaler, to compare his profits with their profits. The letter 
said that he had received a reply from the Tariff Commission 
saying that the Finance Committee had only asked them for 
the importer’s profits; that they had not asked for the domestic 
wholesaler’s or the domestic manufacturer's profits. I read 
that letter to the Senate and called the attention of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee to it and requested him to have 
the Tariff Commission ascertain the profits of the American 
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producer or wholesaler of the articles upon which he had asked 
the importer’s profits. I have not heard about it since, and I 
do not suppose I will ever hear about it again. Concealment 
and camoufiage are the order of the day on the part of the 
proponents of the tariff measure. 

Now, Mr. President, I stated in the outset that the speech of 
the Senator from North Dakota had but two objects: 

One was to conyince the country of the truth of his charge 
that the opposition to his bill from Republican and independent 
newspapers was the result of sinister influences upon those 
newspapers exerted by the importers and the department stores, 
I think that I have sufficiently exposed that pretense, if, indeed, 
it needed any further exposure. 

The only other purpose of the Senator’s argument seemed 
to be to draw a comparison between the producer’s selling price 
of foreign products and the retail selling price in this country, 
I think that I have shown and shown conclusively that, so far 
from that being a tariff argument, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could this spread possibly have anything to do with the 
laying of tariff taxes. Nobody has ever contended that tariff 
taxes should be levied on any such basis. I think if anybody 
ever should contend that tariff taxes should be leyied on that 
basis, he would write himself down as an ass. I suppose the 
Senator from North Dakota would not think of making such 
a contention ; and while his speech was undoubtedly calculated 
to leave the impression that he thought that was a spread 
which could properly be covered by a tariff, nevertheless I 
do not think he meant to have the Senate believe or to have the 
country believe that he thought the spread which he disclosed 
to the Senate—and that was all he did with his samples—was 
the proper measure of the tariff which should be imposed upon 
these particular articles in order to protect the American 
producer. 

Mr. President, I regret that I have taken so much time this 
morning. Unfortunately I had not digested what I desired to 
say; in fact, I did not come to the Senate expecting to speak 
at all to-day; I did not expect to speak until after the naval 
appropriation bill should have been disposed of and the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill resumed; but under the advice of 
some of my colleagues I have ventured to make this speech at 
this time. I think I owe the Senate an apology for the length 
of time I have taken and for the rather disconnected and in- 
adequate manner in which I haye presented the views which I 
desired to convey te the Senate and the country. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House-of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (II. R. 11939) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 8785. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a pon- 
toon bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 10330. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott, 
in the State of Wisconsin; 

H. R. 11345. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa.; and 

H. R. 11827. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Women’s 
Auxiliary Railway Mail Association, of Wichita, Kans., favoring 
the use of full steel construction and the best sanitary equip- 
ment on all cars in the Railway Postal Service, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution of the Bismarck (N. Dak.) 
Rotary Club, favoring irrigation, reclamation, and water-power 
development in the source stream area of the Missouri-Yellow- 
stone watershed, so as to control the flood menace in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, which was referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the board of 
aldermen of the city of Chelsea, Mass., favoring the enactment 
of legislation to punish the perpetrators of lynchings, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by East Boston Post, 
No, 608, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, pro- 


testing against further reduction in: the personnel of the Army 
and Navy, which were referred to the Committee on Military 


Mr. WILLIS presented the memorial of M. L. Whitis and 
sundry other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia, which was referred. to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6258) to exempt from 
taxation certain property of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington, D. C., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 773) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2597) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide, in the 
interest. of public health, comfort, morals, and safety, for the 
discontinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated in 
the alleys of the District of Columbia,” approved September 25, 
1914; reported it with an amendment and submitted a repert 
(No, 774) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on June 15, 1922, they presented to the President 
2 United States the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
ut ions: 

S. 2664. An act for the relief of Jesse Goodin ; 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline 
Thomas; 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to designate depositaries of public moneys in foreign 
countries and in the Territories and insular possessions of the 
United States; and 

S. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution to authorize the loan by the 
Secretary of War to the commander in chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans of cots for the use of the members of the 
United Confederate Veterans during the sessions of the national 
encampment of the United Confederate Veterans at Richmond, 
Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3710) for the relief of the dependent widow and 
9 of Herman Mednick, deceased; to the Committee on 

Jaims. : 

A bill (S. 3711) providing for the enlargement, extension, 
remodeling, and improvement of thé Federal building located 
at the corner of Washington and Johnson Streets, Borough of 
Brooklyn, New York, N. Y.; to the Committee om Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, a 
By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3712) granting an increase of pension to J. K. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 8713) to establish a bureau of prohibition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11989) to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

The eats of the bill was resumed and continued to line 9 
on page 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Was in the chair). In 
aecordance with the unanimous-consent agreement heretofore 
made the Secretary will state the first amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Dillingham Heflin Ladd 
Bursum Edge Hitchcock La Follette 
Cameron Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Lenroot 
Capper Gerry Jones, Wash, Lodge 
Caraway Glass Kello; MeCormick 
Curtis Harreld Kendrick McCumber 
Dial Harris King McKinley 
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MeNar. Overman Sheppard Underwood 
8 Pepper Simmons Wadsworth 
Newb Phipps Smoot Walsh, Mass. 
Nicholson Pittman Sterling Walsh, Mont. 
Norbeck Poindexter Sutherland Watson, Ind. 
Norris Pomerene Swanson Willis 
Oddie Ransdell Townsend 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] is absent on account of illness in his 
family, . 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague IMr. 
Watson of Georgia] is absent on account of illness. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will state the first amendment reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Washington whether there have been any reductions in 
the number of civilian employees in the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy or whether this bill carries substantially the same 
appropriation for civilian employees in the Navy Department 
as in the past? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There have been a great many reduc- 
tions in the number of civilian employees in the service, par- 
ticularly in the navy yards, but I think there have been practi- 
cally no reductions in the office of the Secretary. 

Mr. KING. May I inguire whether there have been any re- 
ductions in the number of civilian employees in the clerical 
force in Washington; and if not, why not? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I will give the Senator a statement 
showing the number of civilian employees in the Navy Depart- 
ment from June, 1916, down to the present time. On June 30, 
1916, there were 787 civilian employees in the department; on 
December 31, 1918, as a result of the war, that number had 
been increased to 6,388; on February 28, 1922, the number had 
been reduced to 1,762; on April 30, 1922, the number was 768, 
and practically remains at that figure at the present time. 

Mr. KING. Then there was an increase in the number dur- 
ing the year? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There was an increase of six civilian 
employees on April 30, 1922. What the number is at the im- 
mediate moment I can not state. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, 
large 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to say in that connection, 
by way of further explanation to the Senator, with regard to 
the numbers that I have given, that of the number of 6,388 
civilian employees in the department on December 31, 1918, 
approximately 4,000 were naval reservists employed on work 
ordinarily performed by civilian employees. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite clear from the 
Senator's statement as to the situation respecting civilian em- 
ployees. I notice in the next paragraph a provision headed 
“Temporary employees, Navy Department,” and an appro- 
priation is carried of $58,340. Running through the bill there 
will be found upon every few pages appropriations for “tem- 
porary employees“ in various bureaus or agencies of the Navy 
Department. One would suppose that the period for tem- 
porary employees had ended, and that there would be with 
the bringing of the Navy down to what might be denominated 
a peace status a material reduction in the number of employees 
and a peace status number of civilian employees. May I in- 
quire of the Senator why there is this appropriation for tem- 
porary employees in the Navy Department? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. The purpose of that was to avoid the 
establishment on a permanent basis of these extra employees 
who were required by reason of the increase of the Navy and 
the increase of the naval activities during and following the 
war. It is much more economical to have them on a temporary 
basis than upon a permanent basis. It is to be hoped and ex- 
pected that as we return to a reduced Naval Establishment 
many, if not all, of these employees can be dispensed with alto- 
gether, The Senator will notice that it is a House appropriation. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We bad the benefit of a very deter- 
Mined effort on the part of the members of the House com- 
mittee having charge of this bill to reduce the expenditures in 
every possible way. 

Mr. KING. It will be perceived that in the particular item 
which has just been read by the Secretary $72,000 is appro- 
priated for the compensation of the employees who are imme- 
diately under the control and jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Navy—employees who might be denominated his immediate 
employees—but that item is followed by an appropriation of 
nearly as much, $58,340, for temporary employees in the same 


the number is not so very 


office. I recall that the appropriation bill a year ago introduced 
the same policy. It seems to me that the number of temporary 
employees is too great, and the amount appropriated is too 
great. We do not know the number, except that there is a 
limitation as to the amount which may be paid to any particular 
employee. 

When we return to the bill I shall move to strike out the 
item of $58,340. I can not do it now, under the unanimous- 
consent rule that we shall consider only amendments which have 
been offered by the Senate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “ Contingent expenses, Navy Department,” 
on page 8, line 9, after the word “ offices,” to strike out 
“ $70,000” and insert $85,000,” so as to read: 

For stationery, furniture, news: „ plan: rı 5 
materials; p ase and exchange * 855 8 3 deers 
wagons; maintenance, repair, and operation of motor trucks or motor 
delivery wagons, and one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, to 
be u only for official purposes; garage rent; street car fares not 
exceedin, $500; freight, expressage, postage, typewriters, and comput- 
ing machines; necessary traveling expenses for collection of records 
not exceeding 3100; and other absolutely necessary expenses of the 
Navy Department and its various bureaus and offices, $85,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator the reason for that increase. The House doubtless 
made a thorough investigation, and in view of the very liberal 
appropriations Which, are carried in the bill for overhead, I 
can not understand the reason for the increase in the item which 
has just been read by the Secretary, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is no increase in the appropria- 
tion carried in the bill on that account. The $15,000 added at 
that point is deducted on page 40 of the bill, line 23. It is 
oecasioned by the transfer of certain appropriations hitherto 
carried under different heads, but really covering employees in 
the Navy Department, so that the appropriation will be made 
directly for the actual purpose for which it is used. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill contains very liberal 
appropriations for every bureau and every agency of the Gov- 
ernment; and yet we find here this item of $85,000 for contingent 
expenses, notwithstanding, as I stated, the very liberal appro- 
priations which are carried in the bill and which would seem to 
embrace every conceivable expenditure that might be made by 
the Navy Department. 

I think those who had expected material reductions in the 
Navy bill will experience some disappointment when they are 
advised of the fact that the bill carries substantially $300,- 
000,000. I am not sure as to the amount of obligations which 
will have to be met later on that are created by the bill, or 
how many executory contracts are authorized to be entered 
into which will pledge the Government to larger appropriations 
in the future; but the bill itself calls for direct appropriations 
of approximately $300,000,000, and in addition it authorizes, I 
think, the expenditure of unexpended balances which hereto- 
fore have been authorized and which aggregate a good many 
millions of dollars, 

Anybody who reads this bill very carefully will be impressed 
with the fact that the overhead expenses are enormous. I do 
not know whether they are greater proportionately than those 
in the Army or not; but when you examine the bill, the various 
items, the provisions for civilians and for the multitude of 
activities herein provided for, the impression will grow and 
continue to grow that we are paying very dearly for our whistle. 
I do not recall just exactly the cost of the Navy per annum 
prior to 1916, but my recollection is that it was around $100,- 
000,000 a year, and from that down. Notwithstanding the work 
of the Washington conference, which was hailed by some of 
our friends throughout the land as the greatest achievement of 
ali time and as the great panacea for all the ills of the world 
and as a method to relieve the American people of the bur- 
dens of taxation, we are called upon to pay approximately 
$300,000,000 for the maintenance of the Navy for the coming 
year. The Army bill carries an appropriation which, as I 
recall, exceeds this; so that for the Army and Navy of this 
Republic in times of Republic which theoretically is 
pledged to peace throughout the world—we are to burden the 
American people with between six and seven hundred million 
dollars for the coming year. 

Business is depressed; the people everywhere are groaning 
beneath the heavy burdens of taxation; and it has been averred 
that the Army and the Navy were to be the avenues through 
which we might pass to escape the oppressive burdens of tax- 
ation which were imposed upon the American people. Now we 
are confronted with the fact that the American people are to 
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be taxed approximately $650,000,000 to $700,000,000 for the 
coming year, in time of peace, although before the war our ap- 
propriations for all purpeses were approximately $1,000,000,000. 

Our Republican friends who have control of Congress, who 
are shaping the legislation that is enacted, are not redeeming 
the promises which they made to the people to relieve them 
from these oppressive burdens. I think this bill carries at 
least fifty to seventy-five million dollars more than it ought to 
carry, and that by adequate pruning and by a proper considera- 
tion of the imperative needs of the Navy we could have sub- 
tracted from this bill at least fifty to seventy-five million dollars 
and have given to the American people an adequate and up-to- 
date Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “Printing and binding,” on page 3, 
after line 18, to insert: 

That portion of the appropriation for the Government Printing Office 
for the fiscal year 1922 which may be necessary to execute give and 
binding for the Navy Department under orders placed with the Public 
Printer during the fiscal year 1922, within the total allotment to the 
Navy Department for that fiscal year, is hereby reappropriated and 
made available during the fiscal year 1923 for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I rise to inquire of the Senator if 
under existing law there was no obligation upon the part of the 
Government Printing Office, or the custodian of the money, or 
the agency to which it was appropriated, to cover into the 
Treasury of the United States any unexpended balance? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There would not be any obligation to 
cover it in at least until the end of the fiscal year; and the 
purpose is to make the money which has already been appropri- 
ated available to do the work which has accumulated for the 
current fiscal year, not the work that is to be current in the 
fiscal year covered by this bill. This reappropriation of the 
money is to make it available for the work for which it was 
originally appropriated, but which has not been done, due to 
causes of various kinds in the Government Printing Office which 
made them behind in the current work. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator the amount that will 
be unexpended at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Mr. KING. Is any appropriation carried in the bill, other 
than this reappropriation, for the same work which was to be 
performed by this appropriation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; this is the only appropriation for 
that work. There is an appropriation in the bill for current 
work for the year 1923, but not for the work that is on hand 
now. 

Mr. KING. Then there will be no method, except by going 
to the books and tracing the various appropriation bills and the 
items, of determining just what was expended for printing for 
the fiscal year 1922 and for the fiscal year 1923? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It could be very easily determined by 
an examination of the accounts of the Government Printing 
Office showing what work was done with this money, thereby 
determining what work for the year 1922 was paid for out of 
this appropriation, and what work was done for the year 1923 
which would be paid for out of the appropriation for that 
year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, J know that the habit of carrying 
over appropriations has been persisted in until it almost has 
the force of law. It would be far better, it seems to me, not 
only for economy but for accuracy, and in order to determine 
just what the expenditures are from year to year, if at the end 
of a fiscal year any amount which remains unappropriated 
should be covered into the Treasury, and then, if additional 
money is required to complete some incomplete work, applica- 
tion should be made in the regular way and the appropriation 
obtained in the regular way. I think the present condition 
makes for extravagance and waste, and for a sort of lax and 
confused method of performing work. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON AMERICAN SHIPS. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I shall interrupt the con- 
sideration of the pending bill just a minute. I notice that Mr. 
Lasker, of the Shipping Board, says you can not run a ship 
without liquor, I should like to remind him that you can not 
run a blind tiger without liquor, either. People have not been 
very successful in running saloons without liquor. You could 
not very well run a gambling joint without it. There are any 
number of institutions we might name which thrive upon the 
sale of liquor. However, I have never before known an officer 
of the United States to undertake to defend the violation of the 
Jaw on the ground of necessity. 


Of course, Mr. Lasker does not pretend to be a lawyer; he is 
an expert on publicity, and nothing else, Lasker publicity; but 
there is no lawyer, however he may have been limited in his 
practice—the Senator from North Dakota intimated yesterday 
that we were running a justice of the peace court here in the 
Senate Chamber—there is no lawyer who has practiced law 
even in that high court who would pretend that they can sell 
whisky or wine or intoxicating liquors of any kind on board 
American ships anywhere without violating the law. Any 
lawyer who had waived his examination and been admitted to 
the bar who would assert that in any decent company would be - 
laughed out of court. It is a question of determining to sell 
whisky though the law says it shall not be sold. 

What pains me more is that Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, who is 
presumed to sit here as the guardian of the prohibition forces 
of this country, who, I have understood, has claimed that all 
prohibition legislation has originated in his office, should con- 
nive at this open, flagrant violation of the law. He says that 
the man who called attention to the violation of the law was 
trying to discredit prohibition. That may be good logic for 
Wayne B. Wheeler, but no one else will accept it. Whenever 
the time comes that the man who calls attention to a violation 
of the law is the man who encourages violation of the law, of 
course that ends law enforcement, and when Mr. Wheeler made 
that statement he was not any more candid than in the state- 
ment he made to me about the judges’ bill, which he would not 
affirm over his own signature. I voted for prohibition. I do 
not think we have always gotten out of it the good effects the 
legislation ought to bring. I have sometimes been disappointed 
in its effect. People have not always accepted the view I en- 
tertained, and all communities have not looked with favor upon 
the law. But I have never before known a law-enforcing offi- 
cer to apologize for not enforcing the law, and expect people to 
commend him for it. 

The Attorney General says he will hold to the opinion ren- 
dered by former Assistant Attorney General Frierson, a Demo- 
erat, until the courts shall decree otherwise. Mr. Lasker says 
he will hold to the opinion of a lawyer, whose name is so much 
like beer that I can not pronounce it, until the courts hold 
otherwise. Mr. Haynes says that between the two he is not 
going to do anything, and Mr. Wheeler, the guardian of prohibi- 
tion, and who is paid for that, says that any man who calls at- 
tention to the sale of liquor is trying to discredit prohibition. 

Between them and among them they are countenancing an 
open, flagrant, daily violation of the law. Whether a man be 
for prohibition or against it, he ought to be for law enforce- 
ment, and when the time has come that the highest officials of 
the land—the Attorney General and the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, and, aside from these, the accredited agent of all 
the temperance people of America—shall condone the sale of 
liquor, open and flagrant, and apologize, one saying you can not 
run a ship without it, another saying that somebody else said 
they can do it legally, and the man who is charged with the 
enforcement says that as between the two opinions he can not 
do anything, I am curious to know what the temperance people 
are going to do. 

I know, and every lawyer knows, that wherever the American 
flag flies over an American ship it is American territory, and a 
violation of the law of America upon that ship is a violation of 
the law as much as if it took place here under the shadow of 
the dome of this Capitol. It is childish, it is foolish, it is dis- 
honest for anyone to make any other contention. 

I do not believe the Attorney General is going to try to en- 
force the law against the sale of liquor, although he is the chief 
law officer of this Nation, and yet he says: 

I understand that a former Assistant Attorney General has ruled it 
is a violation of the law, and I will acquiesce in his decision, but do 
nothing until somebody else gets the matter to the courts and ascer- 
tains what the courts will say— i 

Which means no enforcement, and everybody might as well 
understand it. All the millions of women through the States 
who have been praying for prohibition, who haye been working 
for prohibition, who have believed that it meant the salvation 
of the race, may as well realize now as later that there is to be 
no enforcement of prohibition as long as the present Attorney 
General is at the head of the law-enforcing branch of the Gov- 
ernment. I do not care whether he was ever in a court or not— 
and I understand he never was in a court to try a case—I know 
aman can not hang around a justice of the peace court as many 
years as he has without knowing that it js a violation of the law 
to sell whisky on an American ship, when it is a violation of the 
law to sell whisky in the District of Columbia under our na- 
tional amendment and prohibition law. 

I presume that when our friends on the other side bring in a 
ship subsidy bill one item in it will be for so many hundred 
thousand or millions of dollars for the purchase of whisky to 
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be sold on the subsidized American ships, because Mr. Lasker 
says you can not run them without it, that it would be suicide to 
run a ship without selling whisky on it. Therefore, if you are 
going to tax the people to run the ships be candid and say that 
so much is for the subsidy and so much for keeping the liquor 
stock always replenished. 

I can see my friend, the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wr- 
11s], who has been so ardently fighting in the ranks of prohibi- 
tion, voting enthusiastically for a ship subsidy, with a certain 
knowledge that he is voting to license as many saloons as we 
have ships. If he votes for a ship subsidy every man and 
woman in Ohio will know that he voted to license a saloon, and 
every other man who votes for a subsidy will vote to license 
saloons. Then, if they want to be fair, if the rich, who are able 
to travel on ships, are to be permitted to buy whisky, why not 

saloons here, where the workingman can always get his 
drink? Let us not play favorites. Let us proclaim to the world 
that we were bypocrites—as some people have suspected—and 
that we believe in selling whisky, but that we want to do it 
under a pretense that we are subsidizing ships. That is all it is. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, for whom I have had some respect here- 
tofore, and have net a bit now, after reading the opinion 
that he is alleged to have given out, that he thinks that one who 
calis attention to the violation of the law is fighting prohibi- 
tion, and his other pretense that we need more legislation. He 
wants a 25-mile limit instead of a 3-mile limit. If you can 
Jegally cross the 8-mile limit with a cargo of liquor, you could 
cross 25 miles, and the thirsty could hold their breath until they 
got out of the 25-mile limit. It is such a cheap subterfuge, 
such a patent endeavor to accept the money of the probibition- 
ists of this country and tolerate the open, notorious violation 
of the law. 

I hope—t will not say hope, because that implies expectation, 
and I have not any—but in the interest of decency I wish 
some of you gentlemen close to the Attorney General would ask 
him to enforce one law. I will not be hard on him and ask 
him to enforce more, because I do not think he would do it, 
but he ought to enforce this one law, and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wifans], who has always rushed to the defense of the 
Attorney General when anybody criticized him, ought to go to 
him and say, “ Mr. Attorney General, in the interest of com- 
mon decency now let us enforce this law.’ I appeal to the 
Senator from Ohio, as soon as he can get some one to take the 
chair, to call on his friend from Ohio to put an end to this 
shameful traffic in liquor. 

The Senator from Ohio was a lecturer for the Anti-Saloon 
League, I understand, and hails from the same State from 
which come Mr. Wheeler and the Attorney General, and clear 
out into Arkansas we look to that trio to keep us dry. I have 
no kind of influence with any of them, except the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Wans], and I am appealing to him to urge 
upon Mr. Wheeler and the Atterney General to have this one 
law enforced. 

However light this may seem to some people, I know that 
there are millions of people in this country who look upon the 
violation of this law with more disfavor than upon the viola- 
tion of any other law on the statute books. It is an insult 
to them. It is a disappointment to them. It is a shameful 
violation of the law to permit this open, flagrant running of 
saloons under the guise of running ships. I hope that before 
there is brought before the Congress for its consideration a ship 
subsidy bill these men will be dissuaded from asking us to 
vote away $100,000,000 a year to enable people to run saloons. 
I use the word hope as applying to my friend the Senator 
from Ohio, in whom I have confidence, whom I know to be a 
good man, whom I know to be a sincere man, and whom I 
know to be influential with these two gentlemen whose names 
I have mentioned, and I believe he will have them stop this 
outrageous violation of the law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas has 
called attention to an agency of the Government which has 
been the subject of criticism almost from the hour of its crea- 
tion. In my opinion it has merited much of the criticism 
leveled against it, and its present policies have not tended to 
blunt the sharp edge of public criticism. No ‘Government 
agency has been more extravagant and inefficient. Its officials 
in the past and those who now control it seem indifferent to 
public censure. If there were any hope of reforms or improve- 
ment, there would be a disposition to cover the past with a 
mantle of charity. There is much advertisement and publicity 
and promise upon the part of those who direct the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, but there are no 
achievements and no satisfactory developments. 

And now Mr. Lasker and others connected with this corpora- 
tion are engaged in an intensive and extensive drive to secure 


a ship subsidy. Some of these officials are carrying on a vigor- 
ous propaganda to force public opinion and to put through the 
bill formulated by Mr. Lasker and his aids and subordinates. 

I had supposed that when Congress created boards and com- 
missions and Federal positions and executive agencies it was 
the duty of the persons selected for service therein to execute 
the law, to perform the duties defined by statute, and to not 
spend their time as crusaders and propagandists in support of 
some plan to extend their authority or some policy which the 
administration desired to force through the National Congress. 

President Harding has the right to recommend to Congress 
the passage of a subsidy bill. That is his business. I think his 
policy is unwise, and I shall oppose it. But it is no part of 
the duty of executive employees to spend their time and efforts 
as missionaries to carry forward Mr. Harding's plans. Mr. 
Lasker and the members of the board and other agencies of 
the Goyernment should devote their energies to the discharge 
of their duties; their time ought to be devoted to the execution 
of the law and not to carrying on propaganda in favor of 
executive policies, If they so conduct themselves, I think they 
ought to be called to account; perhaps their salaries ought to be 
cut off. They might then give their attention to their duties, 
instead of engaging in propaganda and spending their time 
advocating policies which will increase their authority and 
extend the functions and powers of executive agencies, 

I think it has become a public scandal the manner in which 
some executive officials spend their time in writing, in crusad- 
ing, in engaging in various activities throughout the country 
to drive through policies which some executive department or 
agency desires and which will increase their authority, aug- 
ment their power, and multiply the number of Federal em- 
ployees. Mr. Lasker is now engaged in the pleasing task of 
writing articles in favor of a ship subsidy, and we are told 
that others connected with the Shipping Board are giving 
some of their time to the task of converting the American 
people to the beauties of a ship subsidy. Who appointed them 
and paid them to carry on a propaganda in favor of a policy 
to which a large number of the American people are opposed? 
Mr. Lasker was not appointed to the position which he occupies 
in order to be a missionary in favor of a ship-subsidy scheme 
which will further tax the American people. I respectfully 
submit that he is subject to criticism because of his partisan 
efforts and persistent zeal to secure a ship subsidy of millions 
of dollars annually. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr, CARAWAY. If this, to me, so absurd ruling is correct 
that a ship goes beyond the law and the protection of the law 
when it goes beyond the 3-mile limit, what is there to indicate 
that an American ship is American territory at all? If they 
can violate the liquor law that way, could they not cut the 
captain’s throat and there be no law to punish them? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Arkansas is an able lawyer, 
and I think he can answer that question perhaps better than I 
can, I suppose that one of the evidences that it is an American 
ship is that the Stars and Stripes fly from the masthead. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But if the one law can be ignored as soon 
as they get beyond the 3-mile limit does any other law follow 
the ship? 

Mr. KING. The question of the Senator answers itself. 
Obyiousiy not. I agree with the Senator that the law should 
be enforced. I believed the eighteenth amendment to be un- 
wise. I thought it was an infringement upon the rights of the 
States, that it interfered with their sovereign powers, and 
would prove a dangerous precedent which would eventually 
lead to the destruction of the police powers of the States; but 
it has become a part of the organic law of the Republic and 
we ought to enforce it. Those who violate the Volstead Act 
or other laws passed pursuant to the eighteenth amendment 
should be punished as the courts punish those who violate 
other laws of the land. 

Mr. CARAWAY., The thing I was inquiring about, because I 
have a great deal of admiration for the legal learning of my 
friend the Senator from Utah, is if this law will not follow the 
ship and the flag, no other law can do so, and anybody could 
seize one of our ships outside the 3-mile limit and plunder us 
of every dollar's worth of goods. There would be no law to 
punish them, because the ship ceases to be American territory 
when it gets beyond the 3-mile limit. It is so absurd that the 
very quarrel we had with Germany would reflect upon us, 
because she never came within the 3-mile limit to sink any of 
our ships. She waited until they got outside and then sunk 
them. Now, the question of the law being enforced is raised 
in this way, and there is no law to protect the American and 
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to prevent the violation of. American law on an American ship 
when it is beyond the 3-mile limit, It is so absolutely absurd 
that it ought to shock everybody. 

Mr. KING. I am a little surprised to learn that Mr. Wheeler, 
to whom the Senator has referred, should entertain the views 
which the Senator expresses, because I have a rather indistinct 
recollection that Mr. Wheeler or others representing the Anti- 
Saloon League some time ago insisted that we enact a law 
which would prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors in China 
by Americans, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why, of course. 

Mr. KING. They wanted the laws of the United States to 
extend to China and other countries if Americans happened to 
be there. How they could advocate that policy and yet advocate 
the vending of liquors upon American ships is something I can 
not quite understand. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I want to get another opinion from the 
Senator from Utah. I was shown a statement issued by Mr. 
Wheeler a while ago by the Representative from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Ketry, in which Wheeler said he wants the law amended 
so that we shall have a 25-mile limit instead of a 3-mile limit. 
Can the Senator see any virtue in that? If they can legally 
cross the 8-mile limit with a floating saloon, they could cross 
the 25-mile limit as well, could they not? 

Mr. KING, I think if a man wants to drink liquor or a ship 
wants to sell liquor the distance between the 3-mile limit and 
the 25-mile limit will quickly be covered. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And where does the efficacy come in? If 
the 3-mile limit has no legal effect, what effect would the 25- 
mile limit have? Does the law depend upon the number of 
miles? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
them to secure a better price. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They would be able to charge a higher price 
when they got out beyond the 25-mile limit. 

Mr. KING. It may be the purpose to increase the speed of 
the ships after they cross the 3-mile limit in order to reach the 
25-mile limit, 

Mr, CARAWAY, And come in more slowly. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 


Perhaps it would enable 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 6, after line 12, to strike out: 


EXPERIMENTAL AND RESEARCH LABORATORY, 


For laboratory and research work and other necessary work of the 
experimental and research laboratory for the benefit of the naval serv- 
ice, ax authorized in the naval appropriation act approved August 29, 
1916, including the construction of temporary test houses, additions 
to equipment, the operation of a laboratory, maintenance of buildings 
and grounds, and the employment of scientific civilian assistants as may 
become necessary, to be expended under the direetion of the Secretary 
of the Navy, $100,000: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of 
this appropriation for technical, drafting, clerical, and messenger sery- 
ice shall not exceed $25,000, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I should like to 
have some information from the Senator in charge of the bill 
with reference to this amendment. It is apparently intended to 
eliminate the experimental research laboratory. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was unable to hear the Senator on 
account of the confusion in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator in charge 
of the bill if he will not make some explanation of the item. 
It is apparently intended to eliminate the experimental and 
research laboratory. That feature of our Naval Establishment, 
it will be recalled, was inaugurated by virtue of the act of 
August 29, 1916, upon, as my recollection is, the suggestion 
and earnest advocacy of Mr. Edison, who felt that the Navy 
ought to have the benefit of whatever inventive genius there 
is in the country. I supposed this was a very general and 
popular feature of our Naval Establishment. I should like to 
know what impelled the committee to take this course. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think, so far as its being popular is 
concerned, very little is known about the laboratory. I doubt 
very much whether anybody knows what it consists of or what 


it is doing. As a matter of fact, it is a group of more or less 
expensive buildings at a place called Bellevue, in the District of 
Columbia, on the shores of the Potomac River. There is nothing 
going on there at all except construction work on the buildings. 
There seems to be little or no equipment in the buildings, The 
appropriation of $100,000 carried in the bill could not possibly 
result in any very great amount of scientific work being done, 
It looked to the committee as though it would be throwing 
$100,000 away. It does not amount to anything more than the 
employment of a lot of supernumeraries connected with the 
laboratory without accomplishing any result. 

I am in entire accord with the Senator from Montana, if I 
understood him correctly, as to the desirability of promoting 
scientific study as to naval equipment, naval appliances, and 
machinery. 

I call the Senator's attention to the fact that on page 26 the 
bill carries an appropriation of $200,000 for an engineering ex- 
periment station at the United States Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md. That experiment station is in operation. It has been 
in operation for some years. The committee felt that scientific 
experiments ought to be carried on there and that that station 
should be properly supported, rather than waste a portion of 
our money on a large, expensive embryo establishment at Belle- 
vue. That establishment is really an outgrowth of the war or of 
preparation for the war. We are confronted in this case, as 
we are in many other cases, with the question of getting back to 
normal conditions, on the one hand, or, on the other hand, of 
going on with more or less extravagant and exaggerated ac- 
tivities which never would have been established but for 
the war. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not think the 
items to which the Senator has called our attention, for the con- 
tinuance of the experiment station at the Naval Academy, meets 
the conditions for which the experimental and research labora- 
tory was established. The experiment station at the academy, 
as a matter of course, is conducted by the officers of the Navy. 
About the time that the war broke out, or prior thereto, a 
large number of inventions were offered to the Navy by in- 
ventors throughout the country. Most of them were rejected, 
and in all probability deservedly so, and yet our experience has 
disclosed that the naval officers do not know all about those 
things, and frequently inventions are made by people outside 
of both the Army and the Navy which prove invaluable in the 
course of time. I think we have had some rather sad expe- 
riences about the rejection of inventions of American inventors 
which were afterwards adopted by foreign countries. 

There was a general opinion prevailing that there was a 
prejudice existing in the Navy Department against inventions 
which came from civilians, Apparently Mr. Edison shared the 
suspicion that the civilian inventor was not accorded the con- 
sideration to which he was entitled. No doubt Congress be- 
lieved as much and made provision for the establishment of 
this experimental and research laboratory, where inventions 
which seemed to give some promise might, as I understood it, 
be tried out. In that connection the Naval Consulting Board 
was established, Mr. Edison, my recollection is, acting as chair- 
man of the board. That seems to have gone by the board in 
this appropriation bill also, for the next amendment in the bill 
disposes of the appropriation for that purpose. My attention is 
called to this, Mr. President, by a very distinguished engineer, 
formerly of my State but now residing in New York. I send 
to the desk and ask that the Secretary may read a letter which 
I have received from him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the Secre- 


NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, June th, 1922. 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Sevator: I am writing 1 this letter as a member and 
vice chairman of the Naval Consult nf Board of the United States, 
which organization during the war realized in attempting to carry on 
its work to the best 5 the lack of an experimental laboratory 
for Navy uye, and the board, th:ough its chairman, Mr. Edison, was 
instrumental in securing an appropriation from Congress for the build- 
ing and maintenance of the laboratory. An appropriation of $100,000 
for operating the laboratory located on the Potomac River near Wash- 
ington was also made, and likewise an item of $4,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of the Naval Consulting Board. 

I am in receipt of a letter from Rear Admiral W. Strother Smith, in 
which he states that the Senate has cut out the item of $100,000 for 
operating the laboratory, and also the item of $4,000 for the Naval 
Consulting Board, including the Naval Consulting Board clerk in the 
office at Washington. 

It is my judgment that each of the above sums of money is 8 1 
for the purpose for which it was appropriated, and I trust that you w: 
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be willing to use your influence in the Senate to have these two items 
put back on the bill. I can assure you that we shall appreciate your 
efforts in this direction to the utingst. 

I am sending a similar letter to Senator MYERS, 

With kindest regards, I am, as always, 

Yours very truly, B. B, THAYER, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think it was un- 

‘derstood at the time that the establishment of such research 
work designed to afford to civilian inventors an opportunity to 
have their inventions tried out was never in very high favor 
with the officers of the Navy, and I suppose that that prejudice 
is to a very large degree responsible for the failure to realize 
the expectations which were entertained concerning the develop- 
ment of this feature of the Naval Establishment. The Senator 
in charge of the bill advises us that nothing has ever been ac- 
complished. Perhaps nothing was to be expected when the ad- 
ministration: was left in the hands of people who were un- 
friendly to the enterprise from the start, 

I have no interest in the matter except that I want to call 
attention to the fact that this promising feature of the Naval Es- 
tablishment which was inaugurated in the interests of civilian 
inventors, so that the Navy could get the benefit of whatever 
inventive genius there might be outside of the officers of the 
Navy themselves, goes by the board and is not going to be sup- 
ported any more. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Mr. President, perhaps it might throw a 
little light on the subject if I were to read an excerpt from the 
statement of the Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering. 
The laboratory has not as yet been entirely completed. When 


properly equipped, possibly it might do a great deal of useful. 


work and be placed in the category of desirable public activi- 
ties; but the Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, in his 
testimony before the House committee, when asked how the 
work was being done at present, said: 

The sort of work that we expect will be done at the laboratory is 
now being undertaken at the Washington Navy Yard and by the Bureau 
of Standards. 

The amount of money for which request was made would be 
used mainly to create a new staff of experts and to pay the 
wages of those employed to assist in the work. No doubt the 
activities of such a laboratory when properly equipped would 
be very useful to the Navy, but in the view of the committee 
it is not absolutely necessary at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator advise us ex- 
actly what has been done in the laboratory heretofore? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. As I have stated, the laboratory is not 
finished, and nothing has been done as yet. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How much money has been spent 
upon it? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I think about a million and a half dol- 
lars have been spent upon it; but I am not certain as to the 
amount. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. A million and a half dollars have 
been spent upon it. We have entered upon this enterprise, have 
spent a million and a half dollars on it, have never got any- 
where on it, and now we are going to abandon it? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I think the laboratory has not as yet 
been equipped or even finished. I am corrected in my state- 
ment in regard to the expenditures, which, I am now informed, 
have been $1,200,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The situation is, then, that we en- 
tered upon the plan and system of establishing a laboratory in 
which could be tested out inventions of civil inventors which 
were supposed to be of some value in connection with naval 
operations. Having entered upon that plan, we spent $1,200,000, 
but the laboratory has not yet been completed; the system has 
never been tried out; and we now propose to abandon it and 
to allow the civilian inventors to take their chances so far &s 
devices of use to the Navy are concerned. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a word, if the Senator will permit 
me, The appropriation contained in the House bill makes no 
change whatever in that respect. If this laboratory is estab- 
lished and maintained, there is nothing proposed that would 
change the control of it; it would still remain under the Navy 
Department, under naval officers, and the same attention would 
be given to civillan inventors and their inventions without this 
appropriation that would be given with it. There would not be 
any change whatever in that respect. A great many experi- 
ments are being carried on by the Navy Department, particu- 
larly at the navy yard at Philadelphia, as to new methods of 
the use of fuel, in which a great deal of scientific progress has 
been made, involving a great saving of money to the Navy by 
reducing the amount of fuel which is consumed. 

I have received the same complaints, and I have had the 
same feeling to which the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
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has referred about the apathy and sometimes the apparent 
hostility of naval officers toward the inventions that are sub- 
mitted to them; but I was merely calling the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that that situation would not be involved or 
changed in any way at all by the appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, the Senator from 
Washington means, of course, that the naval officers will be in 
control of the laboratory to be constructed, and that civilian 
inventors will be subject to exactly the same depressing influ- 
ences; but my understanding is that the naval consulting board 
has a persuasive voice in connection with the operations of the 
research laboratory. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. I do not think the naval consulting board has any au- 
thority over the laboratory at all under the law. Further- 
more, the naval consulting board did not accomplish a great 
deal. I have known several members of the naval consulting 
board, some of whom were men of great distinction as practical 
inventors and highly scientific. They were very badly treated 
by the majority of the naval consulting board. It seemed to 
resolve itself into factions and quarrels among its members, 
and I thought a great deal of injustice was done by the ma- 
jority of the naval consulting board to some men on the board 
who, as was proved by subsequent events, had their criticisms 
and suggestions been adopted, would have been of immense 
value to the Navy. But, so far as the practical results of the 
activities of the naval consulting board are concerned, I think 
the Senator from Montana would have some difficulty in point- 
ing them out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not intend to 
enter upon any defense of the Naval Consulting Board, but my 
understanding was that the Naval Consulting Board was not 
supposed to know very much about the operation of ships or, 
perhaps, even about the construction of ships, nor about the 
general activities of the Navy. I associated the Naval Consult- 
ing Board with the movement to establish a research laboratory 
in the interest of the civilian inventors, and that the two 
appropriations go together here and that they fall together has 
confirmed me in the belief that the two are associated. So I 
imagine very likely that the civilian inventor whose invention 
went into the research laboratory had some kind of a proper 
consideration in that the laboratory was, in some way at least, 
under the control or supervision of the Naval Consulting 
Board, consisting of civilians. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him in order to ask a question of the Senator from 
Montana or the Senator from Washington? 

Mr.. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will one or the other of the two Senators 
tell the Senate how and under what circumstances the construc- 
tion of this laboratory was begun? Was an appropriation made 
for it in an appropriation bill or was it provided for in a lump- 
Sum appropriation during the war? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There was a special appropriation in 
the act of 1916, at the time when the Navy entered upon its 
enlarged program, undoubtedly through the apprehension cre- 
ated by the European war, although it was before we entered 
the war. 

Mr. McCORMICK. How long has it been since any work has 
been done on the laboratory? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is some work under way toward 
the completion of the building. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Has work toward the completion of the 
building been carried on during the last year? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the act of August 29, 1916, 
was the act in which this country got ready for war. I was act- 
ing chairman of the Naval Committee at that time, and those 
who knew the situation were satisfied that ultimately this coun- 
try would get into war with Germany. 

Mr, McCORMICK. When was that? 

Mr. SWANSON. I refer to the act of August 29, 1916. 

Mr. McCORMICK. That was before the election of that 
year? 

Mr. SWANSON. It was August 29, 1916. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Was it before the election of that year 
that those to whom the Senator refers were satisfied that we 
were going to war? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not indulging in petty politics, al- 
though the Senator does not seem to be able to get above it. 
The act itself shows what preparations were made; the act 
speaks for itself better than the Senator from Illinois or I, ina 
partisan way, could speak for it. That act, on account of the 
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emergency, increased the Navy from 55,000 to 87,000 men, and 
authorized the President, if he saw proper, to make a survey 
of all the navy yards and of all the ships. At that time we 
were trying to get ready for war. The act to which I have 
referred was really designed, if the emergency should arise, to 
be prepared for it. That is the reason I may say the Navy was 
ready when war was declared, regardless of any election. All 
that it is necessary to do in order to be satisfied of that fact 
is to read the act itself. 

In that act a provision was also made to secure the services 
and cooperation of the inventors and scientific men of the 
country, so as to obtain the benefit of their labor and their 
knowledge. We could not get a scientist to work for the Navy 
unless he was given a commission. The act which I have men- 


tioned authorized the employment of men such as Edison, men 


who were particularly expert in connection with the telephone 
and telephone inventions, and also explosives. At the same 
time a laboratory was established. I may say that Mr. Edison 
did splendid work. The listening device, to a large extent, was 
evolved by the consulting board, and it proved to be really one 
of the best means of fighting the submarine. I might also. men- 
tion the depth bomb. Other civilians outside of the Navy did 
splendid work. 

The provision was put in.the bill as a war measure in order 
to enable the Navy to get ready for hostilities. Various scien- 
tists were employed. Mr. Edison was down here for months. 
He invented a method by which a ship could be so painted as 
to reduce its visibility to such an extent that the chances of a 
submarine on coming to the top seeing it would be lessened by 
at least one-half. Other schemes were devised for painting 
ships so as to deceive a pursuing ship and give the impression 
that it was going north when it was really going south. 

I repeat that the establishment of the research laboratory 
and the Naval Consulting Board was a war measure. I am not 
prepared to say whether the work should be continued; I am 
willing to let the amendment proposed prevail so that the matter 
may go to conference. I have not examined to see whether or 
not the laboratory and the work proposed to be carried on 
there should be continued, but I know that the members of the 
Naval Consulting Board performed a valuable service. They 
came here and served practically without any pay whatever 
during the war and aided very materially in developing inven- 
tions and discoveries which were of great benefit to the Navy, 
as well as rendering service in consultation and advice. 

I simply desire not to have the work of those men reflected 
on. They took no pay; they were down here at great loss and 
inconveniece to themselves; their own business was neglected ; 
and they did splendid work, from my knowledge of them, 
during the war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we pass from 
this subject I desire to place in the Recorp the provisions of 
the act of 1916 for the establishment of the experimental and 
research laboratory. It is found on page 570 of volume 39 of 
the Statutes at Large, and reads as follows: 

ental and research laboratory: For laboratory and research 
work on the subject of gun erosion, torpedo motive power, the gyro- 
scope submarine guns; protection against submarine, to: o, and mine 
attack; improvement submarine attachments, improvement and de- 
velopment in submarine engines, storage batt and propulsion, air- 
planes and aircraft, improvement in radio installations, such other 
necessary work for the benefit of the Government service, including the 
construction, equipment, and operation of a laboratory, the employment 
of scientific Aa s assistants as May become necessary, to be expen 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Na (limit of cost not to 
exceed $1,500,000), $1,000,000: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
be construed as preventing. or interfering with the continuation or 
undertaking of necessary experimental work during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, as heretofore conducted under other n 
tions: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy shall make 
detailed reports to the Congress not later than June 30, 1917, and 
annually thereafter, showing the manner in which all expenditures here- 
under haye been made, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. : 

The reading of the bill was resumed, The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, at the top of page 7, 
to strike out: 

CIVILIAN NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD. 


For actual expenses Incurred by and in connection with the civilian 
naval consulting boards, including the services of one clerk, at $1,400 
B. Ce 4.00 for duty in co ion with the board at ashington, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Office of Judge 
Advocate General. Salaries, Navy Department,” on page 9, 
after line 10, to insert: 
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To Geo Melling for compilin 
to the Navy News Department, aad. 6 79 17015 
1, 1922, including an index thereto, and in accordance with Senate 
resolution of March 30, 1914, $3,000, to be available upon completion 
of said work. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before proceeding to consider 
this amendment, may I inquire of the Senator for information, 
calling attention to lines 7 to 18, page 7, if in view of the re- 
duction in the number of marines—and I will add, in passing, 
that the number should be still further reduced—it is necessary 
to employ private schools for the instruction of marines? My 
understanding is that we are providing at San Diego and else- 
where very adequate and efficient schools for the instruction of 
marines, and I am wondering whether it is necessary now to 
make provision to pay various States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator misunderstands the pur- 
pose of that provision. It does not relate to marines. techni- 
cally at all. It relates to sailors. It does not affect the 
Marine Corps in any way whatever. 

I will say to the Senator that these schools are entirely dif- 
ferent schools from the naval training stations. They are 
maintained by the States. These sums are purely for the pur- 
pose of cooperating with the States. I think three States have 
expended some $50,000 for the maintenance of these nautical 
schools. The experience of those schools and everybody who is 
familiar with those schools seems to have demonstrated that 
they are of immense value, far beyond the expense incident to 
them, in the development of the young men, even aside from 
promoting their usefulness and: serviceability in the Navy. 
The parents of boys who have attended these schools are very 
loud in their praises of the effect upon the youths who have 
been trained there, They are schools maintained by the States. 
This provision is to reimburse the States for one-half the 
amount of money which they have expended. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator to mean that en- 
listed men of the Navy are sent, after their enlistment, to 
these schools which are maintained by the States for instruc- 
tion in the duties which they would be compelled to perform 
in the naval service? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. KING. Then is this a mere. gratuity by the Federal 
Government to the States to aid them in developing a sort of a 
nautical branch of their educational institutions? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The purpose of it in the Navy bill is 
not as a gratuity at all, but it is considered in the interest of 
the public policy of the country to encourage the States in 
assisting: in the maintenance of a place where young men can 
be instructed in the ways of the sea and at the same time 
disciplined to a certain extent, so that they are available not 
only for the merchant marine but in time of emergency would 
be available for the Navy. It is not regarded as a gratuity. 
It is regarded by the Congress—because this is simply a repetl- 
tion of what Congress has done for a number of years—as the 
promotion of a good public policy for the country. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand—I want to get the matter 
clearly in my mind—a number of the States in some institutions 
which are maintained by public taxation have instructors who 
give some sort of instruction or some training in naval matters 
to young men who come to the State institutions? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not in naval matters but in nautical 
matters, which knowledge, of course, would be useful in case 
they should. be called into the Navy. 

Mr. KING, Just the same as it would be important, perhaps, 
that young men should know something of astronomy if they 
were called into the Navy; but the point I am trying to get at 
is that the States are maintaining certain schools, and in 
those schools some attention is paid to nautical matters, and 
the States make contributions to those schools, because they 
teach nautical matters? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is just the other way. The States 
maintain the schools and the Federal Government makes con- 
tributions to them. 

Mr. KING. But there are no employees of the Government, 
no sailors of the Government, in those schools? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
there is one of these schools in my State. The schools are con- 
ducted on ships which are. maintained by the States. This 
$25,000. is given under an act of Congress, so that it is given 
by law. 

Mr. KING. I was aware of that fact, because I know it has 
been carried in a number of appropriation bills. 

Mr. LODGE. The act was passed in 1911, and for a long time 


there were only two States, Massachusetts and New York, and I 


think Oregon, but I do not know. That seems to have dropped 
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out, I suppose it has given up the school. Pennsylvania is 
new. 

Mr. KING, I ask for information; Has the Senator made 
any investigation in his own State so that he is convinced that 
those schools are beneficial? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, very; they are very good; and they are 
maintained really by the States, They have a commissioned 
officer on the ship in my State, and have maintained it for a 
great many years, and the school is on a ship. 

Mr. KING. Then the amount contributed by the Federal 
Government would not be sufficient, of course, to maintain the 
school? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no, 

Mr. KING. And the benefit to the Government is indirect 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. In that young men who attend there may subse- 
quently come into the Navy and have the advantage of the nau- 
tical training which they have received in the State school? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is exactly it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Naval training station, California,” 
on page 13, line 24, after the word “ Island,” to strike out “ and 
San Diego,” so as to read: 

Maintenance of naval training station, Yerba Buena Island, Calif.: 
For labor and material; buildings and wharves; general care, repairs, 
and improvements of grounds, buildings, and wharves; wharfage, ferri- 
age, and street-car fare; purchase and maintenance of live stock, and 
attendance on same; wagons, carts, implements, tools, and repairs to 
same; fire engines and extinguishers; gymnastic „implements; models 
and other articles needed in instruction of apprentice seamen ; 1 
outfit aud materials, and maintenance of same; heating and lighting; 
stationery, books, schoolbooks, and periodicals ; fresh water, and wash: 
ing; 5 boxes and materials; and all other contingent expenses; 
maintenance of dispensary building; lectures and suitable entertain- 
ments for apprentice seamen; in all, $125,000. 4 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, on account of additional information which has been 
received since that amendment was proposed, in view of the 
fact that.the Navy now is in a period of transition so far as 
this training school is concerned between San Francisco and 
San Diego, and that a part of the year the school will prob- 
ably have to be maintained at San Francisco and a part of the 
year at San Diego, I ask to have that amendment rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of what I understand to 
be the facts from letters which I have received, I should like 
to ask the acting chairman of the committee whether he be- 
lieves it necessary to have two naval stations in California? 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose. 2 

Mr. KING. If I may state what my information is first, 
then I shall be very happy to have the Senator answer. 

As I understand, at San Francisco Bay there is now a very 
excellent naval training station. One of the islands in that 
magnificent bay has been used for that purpose for a number of 
years. The Senator knows that many of our ships will be 
anchored there constantly. We shall have all classes of ships 
in that great harbor, both capital ‘ships, submarines, and all 
kinds of naval craft. It would seem that San Francisco Bay 
and the surroundings are most admirably located for a naval 
training station, far better than San Diego. It would seem to 
me—and yet I profess to have no knowledge whatever upon the 
subject—that one naval station in California would be suffi- 
cient. To break it up, to divide it, to have the training station 
part of the time at San Francisco and part of the time at San 
Diego, would seem to me to be improper, and also expensive. 
May I ask the Senator the reason why there is a plan to break 
up or weaken the San Francisco naval training station? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator apparently was not pay- 
ing attention to the speech that I made a moment ago in re- 
gard to it. The purpose of the committee is to accomplish the 
very thing that the Senator from Utah suggests—that is, to 
have only one training station on the Pacific coast. I agree 
with him in that. In some years past the question of whether 
or not that training station should have been developed at San 
Francisco might have been a practical question; but in recent 
years we have constructed at San Diego, at an expense of 
$2,000,000, permanent buildings for a training school for sailors, 
and in view of the policy of having only one training station 
on the Pacific coast it is intended to abandon the temporary 
building at San Francisco and concentrate the training ac- 
tivities at San Diego. We have not increased the appropria- 
tion in any way; but the suggestion I made a moment ago was 


that in the coming fiscal year there would be a period of 
transition between the two schools, moving from one place to 
the other, and in order to accommodate the appropriation to 
that situation I asked that both names be left in, not for the 
purpose of having two schools but to cover the period when 
they are moving from one place to the other. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand the Senator—and I did 
not gather this from his first statement—it is the purpose to 
abandon the school at San Francisco? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the intention, and that has 
been acted upon by Congress through a period of years. 

Mr. KING. Of course, if, as the Senator stated, they have 
constructed buildings and a plant at San Diego costing $2,000,- 
000 there may be wisdom in abandoning the school at San 
Francisco, but it would seem to me, in view of the considerable 
sum which was spent at San Francisco, and in view of the 
fact that the school had been there for many years, that it was 
not the wisest policy to expend $2,000,000 at San Diego. One 
would have supposed that the great San Francisco Bay, having, 
as I have indicated, a great fleet there, and the fullest oppor- 
tunity to familiarize the students with all sorts of naval craft, 
would have been the ideal place for a naval training station, 
far better than at San Diego. However, if we are to have but 
one, I suppose the experts in the Navy have determined that 
San Diego is the place, and in view of the fact that we are to 
have but one, in which I concur, I shall not object to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that the committee amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator what there is in 
the bill to indicate the abandonment of San Francisco, and 
that no funds will be expended at San Francisco, 

Mr. POINDEXTER, There is nothing in the bill except the 
limitation on the appropriation, which would indicate it. It 
is impossible to conduct two training schools with the $125,000 
that is carried in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Of course, they would be permitted to divide the 
appropriation if they saw fit. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not the intention of the depart- 
ment to divide it, but to move the school from one place to the 
other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the committee was, under “ Naval 
Training Station, Rhode Island,” on page 14, line 14, after the 
words “Rhode Island,” to insert “(exclusive of Coddington 
Point)” and a colon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 5, to strike out 
“ $125,000” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $225,000," so as to 
read: 

In all, $225,000. > 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, before we continue with 
the discussion, in view of the fact that this is a matter of some 
moment, I make a point of no quorum, in order that more Sena- 
tors may be present for the consideration of the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Borah Harris McKinley Simmons 
Broussard Heflin McNary Smoot 
Bursum Hitchcock Nelson Spencer 
Cameron Johnson Newberry Swanson 
per Jones, Wash. Nicholson Townsend 
Colt Kellogg Oddie Trammell 
Culberson Kendrick Overman Underwood 
Dial 2 Pepper Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lad Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Edge La Follette Pittman Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Poindexter Willis 
France Lodge “ Pomerene 
Gerry McCormick Ransdell 
Glass McCumber Sheppard 


Mr. JONES of Washington, I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amendment, which the Secretary 
will again report. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 15, line 5, the committee 
proposes to strike out “$125,000” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $225,000." 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee tell the Senate how the respective sums of $125,000 
and $225,000 compare with the sum appropriated a year ago 
for the same purpose? The figures which have been supplied to 
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me indicate that the appropriation for the training station at 
Newport last year was $185,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, at Newport there are a 
number of permanent buildings, thoroughly equipped, which 
have been utilized for years for housing a naval training school 
for apprentices in the Navy. In the management of this matter 
by the Navy Department that school has been abandoned dur- 
ing the past year, 

Mr. MeCORMICK. Did the Senator say management“? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I used the word “management.” I 
might use the word“ administration.” The Senator can choose 
whatever word he likes as the more appropriate. It was con- 
sidered by the committee that instead of developing a new 
training school, being put to the necessity of erecting a lot of 
new permanent buildings while these stand idle, to the extent 
to which those buildings are capable of accommodating a 
training school they should be used, and upon hearings before 
the committee the details of the cost of the maintenance of a 
training school there for 2,500 men, which the advisers of the 
committee said was the number which could be accommodated 
there, were worked out and the amount was fixed at the 
amount carried in the amendment—$225,000, 

The‘$125,000 carried in the bill as it passed the House would 
practically have been a loss, appropriated for a school which 
was not being used, from which no results were being obtained. 
If we add $100,000 to it, we will get some benefit of the $125,000 
which was carried in the bill as it passed the House and get a 
training school in operation. We do not increase the total of the 
appropriation at all, because: we take off a similar sum from 
Hampton Roads, and through the broadmindedness, if I may 
use that expression, of the member of the committee from 
Virginia there was no objection to that adjustment between the 
two States. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Président, the appropriation for the 
naval training station at Newport this year, then, is $30,000 in 
excess of the sum appropriated for that purpose a year ago. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope the Senator will not overlook 
the point, in dwelling upon the comparison between the amount 
appropriated a year ago and the amount appropriated this year, 
what is really the controlling feature of this question, that un- 
der the appropriation a year ago there were no activities car- 
ried on at the school. I do not know what they did with the 
money, but there were no men being trained there. The com- 
mittee proposes that there shall be 2,500 men trained there with 
this increased amount. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Thirty thousand dollars more is appro- 
priated this year for the training station at ‘Newport, and if I 
am rightly informed $200,000 less is appropriated this year for 
the training station at Great Lakes, the only naval establish- 
ment accessible to the people of the States which lie between 
the watershed of the Alleghenies and those of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Is that true? ~ 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that is true. The question is 
whether that is the only training station in the interior? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McOORMICK. It is an interesting coincidence that from 
Key West to Kittery Point the constituencies are dotted with 
ammunition dumps, guarded by companies of marines; torpedo 
schools; navy yards; and naval colleges. If I remember rightly, 
the State of North Carolina, among those States the shores of 
which are washed by the Atlantic, by some strange combination, 
has never been made the site of a naval establishment of any 
sort. I presume that it was the existence of the mint in North 
Carolina at one time which offset the development of a sea- 
faring population at a naval base in that State. 

The committee itself is, perhaps naturally, made up largely 
of seaboard Senators from these various States where the es- 
tablishments are to be found. There are two Senators on the 
Naval Committee from seaboard States for every one from an 
interior State. I do not mean that they are willfully biased in 
their determination as to what ought to be done. 

I submit, Mr. President, that for a great many years a large 
proportion of the enlisted personnel of the Navy have come 
from those interior States, whence the men would naturally go 
to the single interior training station. 

Under the management, as the Senator said, of the Secretary 
of the Navy, who has sailed on the Henderson for Japan at the 
time this reorganization bill is under consideration by the 
Senate, apprentices for the Navy and newly enlisted men in the 
Marine Corps were being concentrated at Norfolk and Charles- 
ton. I share the view of the Senator from Washington that it 
‘was absurd, ludicrous, fantastic, if nothing worse, to abandon 
permanent buildings at Newport to concentrate apprentices 
in temporary buildings at Norfolk, The recommendation must 


have been approved at a time while the plans for the sailing 
of the class of 1881 preoccupied the department. 

But I submit that if it would be absurd that youth from the 
North Atlantic States should be sent to Norfolk for their naval 
training, it is something more absurd to close the training sta- 
tion on the Great Lakes, built upon land given to the Govern- 
ment, and to make it necessary for the mothers and fathers of 
the young men from the inland States of Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, and Wisconsin to go to Norfolk or to Newport 
to see their sons who. have offered their serviees to the Navy. 

There are some of us Senators from the inland ‘States who, 
in the fulfillment of our judgment of what would serve the na- 
tional interest, have supported measures looking to the main- 
tenance of the American Navy and the reestablishment of the 
merchant marine, but I think if must be a very dull man who 
would imagine that he would enhance an understanding of the 
Navy and interest in the training of naval apprentices through- 
out the States of the upper Mississippi Valley by abandoning 
the only naval training: station to which the sons of that coun- 
try could go. I do not know how other Senators from the upper 
Mississippi Valley may feel, but I know for one that I am per- 
fectly clear that if Secretary Denby or the Navy staff under- 
stand so little of human psychology that they think to arouse 


interest in the Navy by withdrawing from the interior the only 


station which embodies the Navy and makes it visible to the 
people of the interior, I can not agree with them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Oertainly. 

Mr. KING. For information I would like to ask the able 

Senator from Illinois, with whose remarks in the main I en- 
tirely agree, about what proportion of the recruits in peace 
times for naval service come from what might be denominated 
the interior States and what proportion come from the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Pacific seaboard? 
Mr. McCORMICK. If my memory serves me right, in the 
old days well-nigh half the enlisted personnel of the Navy 
came from the interior. I have been told within the last few 
days, by one of the officers attached to the Naval Establishment, 
that for some strange reason that proportion has seriously 
changed and that relatively few recruits are coming from the 
interior. None, as it happens, during the period of their ap- 
prenticeship are now stationed at the Great Lakes Station, 
where the mothers and fathers and sisters can go and see the 
young men during the period of their schooling. 

Mr. KING. May I suggest to the Senator that perhaps one 
reason for the greater number now coming from the seaboard 
arises from the fact that there have been numerous discharges 
from the Navy and from the Army, and perhaps many of them, 
not having sufficient funds to go home or having had a taste 
of sea or marine service, immediately reenlist and give their 
residence perhaps as of the seaboard State rather than the 
interior. But, without suggesting that as a reason to explain 
the situation just described, may I ask the Senator whether it 
is contended that the training obtained at the Great Lakes 
Station is inadequate or insufficient or is not as good as that 
which is obtained at Newport? 

Mr. MCCORMICK. I have never heard that alleged. The 
Senator knows, I think, that the training in the naval station 
is precedent to. training at sea. It is not long since I stepped 
aboard a transport and was told by the commanding officer that 
half of the crew before the mast had never been to sea before. 
They were about to embark on their first voyage. At the naval 
training: station, as the Senator knows from experience, the 
training is preliminary and precedent to the training which 
the enlisted man has at sea. 

Mr. KING. That is my understanding. I was wondering if 
those who are such ardent advocates of having our training sta- 
tions on the coast urged as a reason for it that they could not 
get adequate training at the Great Lakes Station. 

Mr..McCORMICK. ‘I have never heard that urged. If I am 
not mistaken the attempted abandonment—I was about to say 
destruction—of the large and permanent naval stations at New- 
port and the Great Lakes was determined by the present Secre- 
tary of the Navy, but upon whese recommendation I have not 
been told. It was he who ordered the concentration of all the 
-apprentices in the temporary buildings at Norfolk. I have 


asked and shall presently receive, so I am advised, a list of the 


munition dumps and depots, torpedo schools, naval colleges, 
establishments, wireless -schools, and ‘other places for which 
appropriations are made in the bill. 

I think that Senators who will study, for example, the re- 
port of the Marine Corps will be perfectly aston’shed by the 
distribution of marines, from Viadivestok, where there are 
15, to Quantico, where there are 2,500. Any man who will 
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study that report will ask himself if a joint committee ought 
not to be appointed to examine stringently into what has been 
called the management of the Navy, The Navy, militarily, 
is eflicient. Nautically, it is effleient. Under the very able di- 
rection: of Admiral McGowan the paymaster’s service became 
very efficient. But I am beginning to doubt that. that which 
would be called management, the effieient and economie disposi- 
tion of its land establishments, is what the country in these 
days of retrenchment has a right to expect of every department. 

I have nothing further to say on the amendment in line 5. 
but in conjunction with what I have said I shall have an amend- 
ment to offer in line 1 on page 16, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am sure the observations just 
made by the Senator from Illinois must have proven interest - 
ing as well as instructing to those Senators who had the 
opportunity to hear them. I think the Senator's criticisms. of 
what might be denominated the business administration of the 
Navy are entirely warranted. I had occasion a few. moments: 
ago to say that the overhead expenses of the Navy were entirely 
too great. I called attention to the fact then very briefly. that 
the appropriations, instead of being reduced to such limits as 
the American people had reason to believe they would be re- 
duced. to, had reached the stupendous: sum of practically $300,- 
000,000. The naval appropriation bill in 1903 was only $78,000,- 


1911, $131,000,000 ; 1912 


1910, $136,000,000 5 +. $126,000,000; 1913, 
$123,000,000; 1914, $140,000,000; 1915, $144,000,000; 1916, 
$149,000,000. 


Then came the war, with, of course, the attendant, increase 
in the naval and military expenditures, but even in 1917, when 
we were thrust so precipitately into the great World War, the 
naval. expenses were only $13,000,000. In 1920 they were 
$616,000,000; in 1921, $483,000,000; for 1922 I have not the 
figures before me, but, as I recall, they were: substantially: 
$400,000,000. For the fiscal year ending June 30; 1923, 
$800,000,000 is asked. 

The Senator from Illinois has challenged attention to what I 
conceive to be an evil in the administration of the affairs of the 
Navy. I hope the Senator from IIlinois will move at the 
appropriate: places in the bill to strike out the appropriations 
for a number of so-called naval bases or stations, and the 
various schools and camps and stations. 

They dot both the Atlantic and the Pacific coast. The Senator 
has indicated that there is only one State upon the Atlantic 
coast: which has not obtained its share of the plunder. 

It was said for many years that the river and harbor: bills: 
were: framed: by log-rolling activities upon the part of the 
representatives of the people, and that every: little creek- and 
rivulet in many; of the States received large appropriations, 
I recall when I had the honor to serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, during the discussion. of the river. and harbor. bill 
before the Committee of the Whole, a State—I shall not now 
designate it—was named by the Secretary, who was reading 
the bill. There were a number of items of appropriations. for 
little creeks and streams, known and unknown, in that State, 
and the Representative who was sitting at my side, attracted. 
dy the reading of the name of his State, rose and said that he 
had never heard of a given stream which was receiving a very 
large appropriation; it was a small State; too. However; by 
the process of conciliation and log-rolling, these great appro- 
priation bills, which in the aggregate have taken from the 
Treasury of the United States more than $1,000,000,000, have 
been passed. 

Our public building bills have been drawn in the same way; 
and so we have scattered throughout the United States a large 
number of buildings in little towns. The Government of the 
United States has been compelled to pay for their erection, and 
is now being compelled’ to pay for their upkeep. So it has 
been with our Naval Establishment. This bill; carrying $800,- 
000,000; is a revelation of the extravagance and the waste which 
have characterized the conduct: of the: Navy Department and 
which: still“ persists and reflects itself in many of the items 
found in the bill. Instead of having a score or two score or per 
haps a hundred stations of various kinds—I think the number 
will be a hundred—why not concentrate into a few, and thus re- 
duce-the tremendous and extravagant overhead of the Navy? 

We hear a: great deal about the economies: of the present 
administration, and every few days we are told that the Budget 
has saved the country enormous sums. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
President, the Budget as a reducer of expenses of the Govern- 
ment has proven utterly futile: The economies: which have 
been effectuated have resulted from the aetion of the legislative: 
branch of the Government. Much also is due to the splendid 
services of Representative MADDEN and much to the fine work 
of the distinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] and 


and million dollars. What the deficiency will be 
next year no one can determine. 

Mr. BORAH: Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah is discussing a subject: 


tinue to increase. I do not say this to raise a partisan question 
but rather to obviate: such a suggestion; for when we consider 
the expenditures which have been provided for up to this time it 
is apparent there is no party responsibility for them: Appro- 
priations, many of which, I think, are intolerable and unzusti- 
fiable; have been supported from the other side of the Chamber 
just as eagerly as they have been supported from this side of 
the Chamber. 

Now, so long, Mr. President, as that condition continues, and 
at the same time the impression is conveyed to the country 
that the particular administration or party in power is responsi- 
ble for it, we are not getting the real facts of the situation 


to the country; and the abuse can not be corrected except 


through the power of public opinion: Let it be understood 
when the sum total is made up and the tremendous expendi- 
tures are known and the taxes continue to increase that it is 
not by reason of the action of one party but by reason of the 
action of both parties here in this Chamber: Neither side of 


the Chamber has any plan of economy; but both sides of the 


Chamber are always willing to swell appropriations whenever 
they have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, T think the Senator from Idaho 
will acquit’ me of any partisanship in the discussion of appro- 
priation bills. The Senator will recall that when the Demo- 
cratic Party was in power perhaps I was more critical of the 
appropriations made by it than I have been of the appropria- 
tions carried in the bills reported by the present Republican: 
majority, not because I thought the Democratic Party was 
more censurable than the Republican Party but because I felt 
that the: Democratic: Party, with its professions for economy, 
ought to know better and that it deserved more serious criticism 
than did the Republican Party. The Democratic Party has 
made greater professions of economy and efficiency of the admin- 
istration than has the Republican Party, and I think the 
Democratic Party is. more deserving of censure for extrava- 
gant appropriations, if they are made when that party is in 
power; than is the Republican Party; because the Democrats 
know better, they are pledged to economy, and they know when 
they are not economical’ and not efficient they are violating 
their platform and the principles upon which the Democratie 
Party rests. 

I agree entirely with the Senator from Idaho that the record 
of the Democratic Party in the Senate and in the House is not 
free from criticism by any means upon the question of appro- 
priations; upon these matters I would as quickly condemn my 
own party for what I regard as extravagance as I would con- 
demn the Republican Party; but I want to say to my good 
friend from Idaho that the American people have not yet: 
learned what economy, is in governmental expenditures. As 
the Senator knows, we. are whipped: and spurred. by. our: con- 
stituents and by the people throughout the United States to 
make appropriations. upon every conceivable: subject. 

Mr. BORAH. By a very small portion of them. We get a 
telegram with reference to an appropriation for a particular 
part of the country; perhaps it represents a dozen men who 
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are interested in the proposition; but the other several. thou- 
sand we do not hear from, and to them we pay no attention. 
We legislate upon the call of a very small minority when it 
comes to the question of increasing appropriations. I have no 
doubt at all that the great mass of people are opposed to large 
appropriations, and that if the true voice of the people could be 
ascertained from the entire people it would be against them; 
but a few telegrams put us in action. 

Mr. KING. There is very much in what the Senator says. 
The brave and courageous men in the Senate—and, of course, it 
would be unparliamentary for me to refer to those at the other 
end of the building, in the House of Representatives—are 
thrown into perturbation when telegrams and letters come de- 
manding appropriations; but I invite the attention of the able 
Senator from Idaho to the fact that in our municipalities, in 
our political subdivisions, precincts, counties, school districts, 
and in our States there has been for the past 10 years a grow- 
ing tendency toward extravagance and increased appropria- 
tions. If the Senator will now pick up the New York news- 
papers of to-day, or of any day, he will find there advertise- 
ments of various bond issues by political subdivisions, by 
States, by counties, and by school districts. The people seem 
to feel that they are warranted in bonding themselves and their 
inheritance and placing yokes and burdens upon their children 
and their children’s children for many years to come. 

I put into the Recorp some months ago figures showing the 
bonded indebtedness of the States and the municipalities and 
the counties in the United States. The sum is startling because 
of its magnitude. The bonded indebtedness of the United 
States, as the Senator knows, is approximately $24,000,000,000. 
I think there should be an educational campaign in the interest 
of public economy. We have not set the example here. The 
Senate has responded to the demands of executive departments, 
and the Senator knows that the voracity of the appetite of 
executives never can be appeased. I venture the assertion that 
as to- the bill before us when the estimates were presented by 
the representatives of the Navy Department there were de- 
mands for two or three hundred million dollars more than are 
carried by the bill. The executive departments, no matter 
which party is in power, ask for more and still more; they are 
never satisfied, and would never be satisfied, no matter what 
appropriations might be made. 

There is some sort of a malignant disease that takes posses- 
sion of executive officials when they get into office. They want 
more power, and they want larger appropriations, and they want 
an extension of their authority; and Congress too freely, too 
liberally, too quickly responds to their demands, and so the ap- 
propriations increase by leaps and bounds. We will appropriate 
for the coming year perhaps nearly $4,000,000,000, and then 
there will be a deficit, and when the bonus bill is passed instead 
of its being four billions it will probably be six or seven or eight 
billions of dollars. So the expenses of the Government will in- 
crease, and we will proclaim our devotion to economy and to 
efficiency, but there will be none. It seems as if it were a hope- 
less task. 

If the public will concern themselves in these appropriations, 
and will scourge the public servants, their Representatives in 
the House and their Senators, and demand of them economy, and 
threaten them with political annihilation unless there is econ- 
omy, we may get it; and if we will curb the rapacity of execu- 
tive officials, it will be a long step in the direction of economy. 

I repeat, I hope that when we reach the appropriate places 
in the bill the able Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] will 
move to strike out the appropriations carried for a multitude 
of these useless and unnecessary bases for all sorts of things. 
We can prune this bill of fifty to seventy-five million dollars 
and leave an adequate amount for an efficient, a scientific, a 
modern, an up-to-date Navy, such as the American people will 
be proud of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
question is on the committee amendment on page 15, line 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 15, at the end of line 9, to strike out $15,701.60” 
and to insert $20,000,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for clerical, drafting inspec- 
tion, and messenger service for the year ending June 30, 1923, 
shall not exceed $20,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I see no reason for this increase. 
The House allowed $15,701. I presume, however, it will be 
assigned as a sufficient reason that having increased the gen- 
eral amount from $125,000 to $225,000, there ought to be an 
increase here. 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this comes out of the other 
amount. It does not increase the total. This $20,000 is a part 
of what we have just passed on. 

Mr. LODGE. It does not increase any appropriation. 

Mr. KING. I understand that, but I am trying to limit the 
amount to be paid to civilian employees. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator no doubt 
has examined the bill carefully and is familiar with its pro- 
visions; and, if so, he will have noticed that corresponding to 
the increase of $5,000 on page 15 there is a decrease of $5,000 
on page 16, so that it leaves the total exactly as it was before. 

Mr. KING. Yes; but the point I had in mind, if the Senator 
will pardon me, is that all through this bill we find such large 
amounts, according to my view, devoted to clerical help, so 
much paid for overhead. These few thousands here—$5,000 in 
this place and $10,000 in another place, for clerks and over- 
head, and so on—in the aggregate make a very large sum. I 
think we ought to prune. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the. committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. í ; 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 16, line 1, to increase the appropriation for main- 
tenance of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station from 
* $160,000 “ to “ $200,000." 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
amendment of the committee by striking out “$200,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “ $350,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois to the amendment of 
the committee, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lieu of the sum proposed to 
be inserted by the committee, “ $200,000,” it is proposed to in- 
sert $350,000.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that the increase made here is all that was asked for 
by the Navy Department and all that was asked for by the col- 
league of the Senator from Illinois in the amendment which he 
proposed before the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What was the item submitted by the 
Budget? 

5 POINDEXTER. Three hundred and sixty thousand 
rs. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Was that asked by the department? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not in the hearings before the com- 
mittee. I will read the Senator what was asked. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Presumably that was a figure which the 
Director of the Budget did not force on the department. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The testimony of Admiral Washington 
before the committee was that— 


It is hardly practicable to get along with that amount— 
That is, referring to the amount allowed by the House— 


and carry on the schools which we hope to carry on, namely, radio and 
aviation schools at Chicago. 

The principal item is coal, and I think an increase of $40,000 over 
what the House allowed us would be sufficient to meet our needs. 

So we added that $40,000 and made the total $200,000 upon 
the motion of the Senator’s colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Illinois to the amendment of 
the committee. A 

Mr. McCORMICK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
Illinois as to the amount that has been appropriated for a 
number of years past for the training station at Great Lakes? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Last year the amount was $400,000. This 
is $30,000 less than last year, whereas the amount proposed to 
be appropriated for Newport, and appropriated under the de- 
cision of the Senate, is $30,000 more than last year. 

Mr. KING. While I concede that there is perhaps no proper 
basis for comparison, I should like to inquire of the Senator 
approximately the amount appropriated in 1915, 1916, and 
1917 for naval training. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am not able to tell the Senator. As he 
knows, the establishment has been very much enlarged since 
that time. 

Mr. KING. Yes. - 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am frank to say that if there is to be 
but one concentration of apprentices in this country, in view of 
the one hundred and some naval establishments running from 
Bremerton to Key West and from Key West to Kittery, I should 
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think we in the interior might be given a glimpse of our common 
Navy at the Great Lakes Station. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill.a question. I understood him to say that this 
amount of $200,000 was appropriated because it was the amoun 
-asked for by the department. Is that correct? ` 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I did not say it was appropriated 
because it was asked for, but I said that it was asked for and 
that the committee was of the epinion that it should be appro- 
priated. 

Mr. BORAH. What I meant to say was the committee con- 
formed to their request? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. Of course, we considered the pur- 
pose for which it was asked. We went very carefully into the 
purpose for which it was to be used, There is a radio school 
there and an aviation school. 

I may say, in regard to this naval training station at Great 
Lakes, that it is very largely the product of the war, like many 
other establishments that we are now trying to reduce. 

This bill as it stands on the report of your committee carries 
$200,000, however, for this training school, as against $125,000 
for the entire Pacific coast and $260,000 for Hampton Roads 
and $225,000 for Newport; and I fail to see any very great dis- 
crimination or discrepancy between those allowances. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Will the Senator from Washington ex- 
plain why, in his judgment, it is appropriate to increase the 
appropriation for Newport as compared with last year and to 
decrease that for Great Lakes? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Because of the fact that the increase 
of $100,000 at Newport was demonstrated to be necessary to 
operate. the permanent buildings there. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Are the buildings at Great Lakes any 
less permanent than those at Newport? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Much less permanent so far as a great 
number of them are concerned. 

Mr. McCORMICK. How many men will the permanent build- 
ings at Newport house, and how many men will the permanent 
buildings at Great Lakes house? z 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They will house a great many, but they 
will house 2,500 at Newport. 

Mr. McCORMICK. How many at Great Lakes? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Probably equally as many. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Why should there be the distinction? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am informed that the number of men 
estimated as capable of being housed in the permanent build- 
ings at Great Lakes is 1,800. A radio school and an aviation 
school are being conducted there. 

Mr. McCORMICK. How many men are there in those two 
schools now? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There are 400 men there in those 
schools. 

‘Mr, McCORMICK. There is room for 1,400 more men there, 
then. It is an interesting coincidence. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator sits down, 
it does not seem to me that the true test here is whether or not 
this apprepriation compares with that for Newport, but the 
question is, How much is really needed? According to the 
statement of the Senator from Washington, the committee has 
already appropriated all that could be used. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Idaho that if the Secretary of the Nayy determines to 
keep these apprentices in the shacks at Norfolk, not a dollar of 
the increased appropriation will be needed at Newport. It may 
very well be that he will take that view, even though he has 
no high opinion of the judgment of the Senate. It will take 
approximately the sum of $350,000 if he orders to Great Lakes 
As many apprentices as it can comfortably house. 

Mr. BORAH, I am willing to go back to Newport and keep 
down the amount to $125,000, but I am not willing, if we made 
a mistake on Newport, to make a second mistake on Great 
Lakes; and the question is not what we did with reference to 
Newport, but whether this increased amount is really needed 
at Great Lakes. As I understand, the Senator’s colleague 
[Mr. McKrxizey] moved for this amount in the committee upon 
the hearings, and upon the motion of the Senator’s colleague, 
based upon the evidence, the amount was made $200,000. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes; and that presumed the abandonment 
of the apprentice school at Great Lakes. For one I am not will- 
ing to assent to the proposition that apprentice seamen enlisted 
in the interior shall all be ordered to Norfolk or Newport or 
San Diego. It would be just as sound and more sound to 
order the seaboard apprentices to the interior, in view of the 
establishments—one hundred and some—which are maintained 
from Bremerton to Key West, and from Key West to Newport, 
as I have said. 


Mr. BORAH. I think if the boys had their choice they would 
likely want to go just as far away from their homes to get their 
8 8 as they could. That is the general experience that 
we have. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Of course there is an establishment at 
Viadivostek. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and I understand that we are maintain- 
ing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] to 
the amendment of the committee, on which the yeas and nays 
pare been called for and ordered. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assisant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx] to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacer], and vote nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
soN] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WIILIAus] to the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PEPPER], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I find 
that my general pair, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], has not voted. So I transfer that pair to my col- 
league [Mr. pu Pont], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. EDGE (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen | to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantxy] to the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELÐ], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS, I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] is detained on official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. COLT. Has the junior Senator from Florida IMr. 
TRAMMELL] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted? 

Mr. COLT. In his absence, as I have a general pair with 
that Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Rawson], and vote ven.“ 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. DLuN HAN] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Corsrrson], and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Lean] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

‘Mr. MYERS, I have a general pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexp], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KING. The senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
Sn«umons] is paired with the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Ketroce]. Both Senators are necessarily absent from 
the Chamber. 

Mr. CURTIS. „I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from New York [Mr. Calbzn] with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] ; 2 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKiNs] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hae] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Surerps]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 37, as follows: 


YERAS—17. 
Bursum Goodi McKinley Shortridge 
Cameron Harrei McNary Willis 
Brust Johnson Oddie 
France Pomerene 
Frelinghuysen rmiek She 

NATS—37. 
Ashurst Myers Sutheriand 
Ball Harris Newberry Swansoh 
Borah eflin Overman Townsend 
Broussard Hitchcock Phipps Underwood 
Ca Jones, Wash, Pittman Walsh. Mass. 
Caraway Kendrick Poindexter Warren 
Cur King Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
Dial Ladd moot 
Edge La Follette Spencer 

eCumber Sterline 
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Calder Harrison Norbeck Stanfield 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Norris Stanley 
Crow Kellogg Owen Tramm: 
Culberson Keyes Page Wadsworth 
Cummins Lenroot Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham McKellar Rawson Watson, Ga 
du Pont McLean Reed Weller 
Elkins Moses Robinson s 
Fernald Nelson Shields 
Fletcher New Simmons 

So Mr. McCormicx’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 11, to reduce the 
appropriation for maintenance of Naval Training Station at 
Naval Operating Base, Virginia, Hampton Roads, Va., from 
“ $360,000 “ to “ $260,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, at the end of line 15, 
to strike out “$25,000” and insert “ $20,000,” so as to make 
the proviso read: 

t of this appropriation under 
the: ection of the: 3 ‘Navy, for ee drafting, in- 

»ction, and messenger service for the fi year ending June 30, 1923, 
shall not exceed $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval Reserve 
Force,” on page 16, line 20, after the word “ wharfage,” to strike 
out “ $50,000: Provided, That no part of the money appropriated 
in this act shall be used for the training of any member of the 
Naval Reserve Force except with his own consent,” and to in- 
sert, “pay and allowances of officers and enrolled men of the 
Naval Reserve Force, other than class 1, while on active duty 
for training; mileage for officers while traveling under orders 
to and from active duty for training; transportation of enrolled 
men to and from active duty for training, and subsistence and 
transfers en route or cash in lieu thereof; subsistence of en- 
rolled men during the actual period of active duty for training; 
pay and allowances of officers of the Naval Reserve Force and 
pay, allowances, and subsistence of enrolled men of the Naval 
Reserve Force when ordered to active duty in connection with 
the instruction, training, and drilling of the Naval Reserve 
Force; and retainer pay of officers and enrolled men of the 
Naval Reserve Force, other than class 1, $3,000,000, which 
amount shall be available, in addition to other appropriations, 
for fuel and transportation and for all expenses in connection 
with the maintenance, operation, repair, and upkeep of vessels 
assigned for training the Naval Reserve Force: Provided, That 
members of the Volunteer Naval Reserve may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Navy, be issued such articles of uniform 
as may be required for their drills and training, the value 
thereof to be charged against the clothing and small-stores 
fund: Provided further, That no part of the money appropri- 
ated in this act shall be used for the training of any member of 
the Naval Reserve Force except with his own consent,” so as to 
read: 

For expenses of o izing, administering, and recruiting the Naval 
Reserve Fares and Naval Militia ; for the maintenance and rental of 
armories, including the pay of necessary janitors, and for wharfage, 
Ay paar rni hape of officers and enrolled men of the Naval Reserye 

orce, ete. 

Mr. BORAH. I would like to ask a question of the Senator 
having the billin charge. I do not understand this amendment. 
Is it an increase in the appropriation over the House appro- 
priation from $50,000 to $3,000,000? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is. 

Mr. BORAH, I wish the Senator would explain the neces- 
sity for that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My understanding is that the opinion 
of the framers of the bill in the House was that the matter 
of training the Naval Reserve ought to be left until such time 
as the entire establishment of the Naval Reserve was reorgan- 
ized by new legislation, which will probably have to bé done. 
It was thought by the Senate committee, however, that rather 
than forego entirely the training of the Naval Reserve in the 
coming fiscal year, which would be the result of following the 
policy just stated, we would make appropriations for that in 
this bill. The amount of $3,000,000 we considered a very mod- 
est amount for the purpose of training 10,000 enlisted men and 
8,000 officers in the reserve. 

Mr. KING. I would like a little further explanation from 
the Senator. Is there a general law which authorizes the 
course which this bill seems to prescribe? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is. 


Mr. KING. What was the amount expended last year for 
a ena how many responded, both enlisted men and reserve 

cers 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There was no training last year at all. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that I have received 
three ietters, one from an officer and two from men, claiming 
that this was a good deal of a farce. I express no opinion, 
because I do not know enough about it to justify me having 
an opinion. One officer who wrote me stated that it was just 
a holiday, that he had a delightful time. As I recall, he went 
a year or two ago, down on the Pacific somewhere, down to- 
ward Peru, and obtained very good compensation, as he stated, 
far more than he was receiving at home. He rather protested 
against it, and claimed that the Government was not receiving 
a quid quo pro. 

It would seem to me that the greater part of this appro- 
priation would be consumed in paying the traveling expenses 
of the enlisted men from the interior, or wherever they lived, 
to the boats and back home. May I inquire of the Senator how 
it operates and whether any good has resulted from the system? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. It is the judgment of most competent 
officers that the training of these men for periods of two weeks 
in naval discipline and naval instruction is of the utmost 
value. Men responding to this opportunity for training put 
themselves under obligation to be taken into the naval service 
of the country in case of emergency or in case of war, so that 
we create here, for comparatively small expense, a large force 
of partially trained men. Of course we can not train them 
completely in this short time. 

I would not attach very much importance, I may say to the 
Senator from Utah, to the statement of an officer who took part 
in this training and then said that it did not amount to any- 
thing, that the Government was not getting anything out of it, 
but that he had a pleasant cruise. Any man who goes into it 
and does his duty will do a great deal more than that. He is 
bound to get some benefit for himself if he does the work out- 
lined for him and obeys the orders given to him, or if he is an 
officer and gives proper instruction to the men under him. On 
the face of it, a comment of that kind from a man who served 
as an officer in the training of the Naval Reserve condemns its 
author and falls of its own weight, in my opinion. 

We have had a great deal of experience with the matter, and 
it is the universal opinion of those who are capable of judging 
that very great benefit is derived from the training of the men, 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator how many 
officers in any one year have availed themselves of this provi- 
sion of the law, and also the highest number of men who have 
availed themselves of it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER: I am not able to give the Senator the 
figures as to all the previous years, but it is hoped and expected 
that there will be 3,000 officers and 10,000 men who will attend 
for training this year. I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that there is scarcely any precedent of value in view of the 
fact that prior to the war the Naval Establishment, so far as 
ships and tonnage and men were concerned, was very small as 
compared with even that provided for in this bill; that during 
the war all of the activities of training of Naval Reserves were 
suspended, and that in the reorganization and reestablishment 
which has been going on since the war they have also been 
interrupted. So we are practically starting upon a new system, 
which will, as I said a moment ago, call for a revision of me 
law relating to the Naval Reserve and putting it, we hope, 
upon a more economical basis. 

We carry a great many men now upon practically retired 
pay, which list is being constantly added to. It is one of those 
very liberal and generous provisions which came out of the 


spirit of generosity and liberality, if not extravagance, which 


characterized the people during the war and following the war. 
There will be need for revision of the law to come back to 
normal conditions. 

Mr. KING. How much is paid to the officers and how much 
is paid to the men? I do not mean in the aggregate, but to 
each, 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Of the items of pay, the men and officers 
will receive $1,165,682. The mileage of officers will be $77,680. 
The active-duty ship keepers, $304,286; provisions for ship 
keepers, $109,500. Rent of armories, which is rather a mis- 
nomer, because we really have no armories and will have to ac- 
quire rooms where the men will meet and put on uniforms and 
undergo drill and where they can get some shelter, $250,000. 
There will be a small number of officers on active duty and there 
is $51,926 provided for them. For pay of all men for 17 days— 
that is, counting 15 days of actual training and a day going and 
a day coming—$715,000; for provisions for men during the 
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period of training, $75,000; and for fuel for the operation of the 
ships upon which the training will be given, $250,000. 

Mr. KING. That means practically, if I follow the Senator, 
that the officers get the major portion of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The officers get very little of it. I 
have not the segregated figures, but it is a mere matter of 
clerical computation. Pay of 3,000 officers during two weeks 
and pay of 10,000 men during the same period can easily be 
figured out. Each class of men will get what is allowed that 
class under the provisions of the pay law which was recently 
enacted by Congress. 

Mr. KING. The Senator gave an item of one million several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was for officers and men, retainer 
pay—one month’s retainer pay for officers and men. 

Mr. KING. Then the men receive, in addition to the $715,000 
for 17 days’ pay, retainer pay for one month? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. And the officers receive retainer pay for one 
month? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true. 

Mr. KING. And then pay for 17 days? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. Of course, the retainer pay is 
fixed by law for the various classes of the naval reserves. The 
purpose of it is to compensate men for putting themselves under 
the obligation of responding to the call of the country in case 
of an emergency or in case of war. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether that re- 
tainer pay is given to the men prior to or after the service of 
17 days, because if we pay in advance we may not get the 17 
days’ service. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What was the Senator’s question? 

Mr. KING. Is the retainer pay of one month given to the 
man in advance of the actual 17 days’ service? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. It is given to him only 
when he responds and yolunteers for the service. 

Mr. KING. There is no question about that, I understand? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is no question about it. 

Mr. KING. And they draw the same compensation as if they 
were in the Navy? If they bear the grade of captain or ad- 
miral, they get a month and 17 days’ pay of a captain or admiral 
or whatever rank they may hold? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. I imagine there will be no ad- 
mirals and probably very few captains, but whatever rank or 
grade they occupy, they will get one month’s pay as a retainer 
and in addition to that will get 17 days’ pay of the grade which 
they hold. 

Mr. KING. Then the proposition is simply, as I understand 
it, that 10,000 men and more than 1,000 officers are to be paid, 
under existing law—and this bill carries the appropriation— 
one month’s compensation each year and compensation for 17 
days’ service, for the 17 days they are absent from their homes. 
In other words, to get them to give 17 days’ service each year 
we pay them for the 17 days and in addition to that one month's 
compensation. It may be worth it, but I confess I am net able 
to perceive it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask one more 
question of the Senator from Washington. He may have an- 
swered if, but I did not hear it. What reason was assigned by 
the House for not putting this item in the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The reason was that the law relating 
to the Naval Reserve will soon be revised and there ought to be 
a general revision, and they preferred to wait and have a spe- 
cial appropriation bill for the training of the Naval Reserve. 
The only difference of opinion in that respect between the Sen- 
ate committee and the House committee is that the Senate com- 
mittee recommends that the appropriation be made in this bill, 
notwithstanding the prospective revision of the Naval Reserve 
act. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator to put this item 
over until to-morrow and give me a chance to examine into it 
a little further. If we take a vote now I may be compelled to 
move to reconsider. I have no objection to taking a vote on it 
now, if the Senator will consent to permit a motion to recon- 
sider to-morrow in the event I desire to reopen the question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was in hopes that we might go on 
with the matter and dispose of it. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. I merely ask that the vote 
on this particular item may go over until to-morrow, or, if the 
Senator desires to take a vote now, that I may make a motion 
to-morrow to reconsider if I shall be so advised. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That will be entirely satisfactory. Let 
us take the vote, and then, if the Senator desires to reopen it, 
he can make his motion, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Washington 
with respect to the item providing for “Naval War College, 
Rhode Island”? It is not subject to amendment under the 
present method of procedure; but what is the necessity of main- 
oe the Naval War College there or of making this appropri- 
ation 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Naval War College at Newport has 
been established for a number of years and is regarded by a 
great many men, such as Admiral Sims, for instance, who is at 
the head of it at the present time, as the most valuable institu- 
tion in the Navy. It is the only school in the Navy which trains 
officers in the art of war. The purpose of it is to give a post- 
graduate course to officers of the Navy in the strategy and 
tactics of naval campaigns and battles. There will be found 
there taking this course commanders and admirals. The college 
at Newport is regarded as having proved its usefulness by the 
interest which it has created among the officers of the Navy 
and by the improvement which they have received from the 
course which they have there taken. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I concede the wisdom and the 
propriety of having such a post-graduate school, but it oc-. 
curred to me that we have the War College here at Washington, 
as the Senator knows, and, though its functions are some- 
what different, it might be amplified to embrace the work of the 
institution at Newport—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That has been suggested. 

Mr. KING. And thereby save the expense of having another 
college in some other place, The most expert men are here 
at the War College; they are up to date on all modern naval 
warfare and its technique; and it occurred to me that it would 
2 better to concentrate and have one splendid naval war col- 
ege. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But, of course, the War College here 
relates to warfare on land. 

Mr. LODGE. The War College here has to do with the Army. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
allow me, the War College at Newport is a naval war college, 
while the War College here in Washington is an Army war 
college. The War College in Newport has been established, as 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] has stated, for 
a great many years. The officers who undergo instruction there 
pursue a course of intensive study. I do not know whether the 
Senator from Utah has ever seen the war games, but the officers 
at Newport work out maneuvers on a board and then try them 
out practically with the fleet. It has really been a great source 
of strategic naval devolopment. 

Apart from that, the college at Newport is utilized to its 
full capacity, as I think the War College is in Washington ; 
and it would really be an additional expense, even supposing 
that it were a practical proposition, to try to enlarge the War 
College here and to do away with the Naval College at New- 
port, where all necessary facilities have been provided. If the 
idea of the Senator from Utah is one of economy, I feel sure 
he is going in the opposite direction if he advocates the aban- 
donment of the Naval War College at Newport. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “Naval Observatory, salaries, Navy 
Department,” on page 23, line 11, before the word “two,” to 
strike out “two at $1,400 each” and insert “ one $1,400,” so as 
to read: 

Astronomers—1 $3,200, 1 $2,800; assistant astronomers—1 $2,400, 
1 $2,000, 1 $1,800; assistant in department of nautical instruments, 
$1,600; clerks—chief $2,000, 1 $1,800, 1 $1,600, 1 $1,400. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate 
very briefly in regard to the amendments proposed by the com- 
mittee reducing the number of employees provided by the House 
biil for the Naval Observatory and the Nautical Almanac. The 
provisions made by the House are very moderate. The Nautical 
Almanac and the Naval Observatory perform a service of the 
very highest value. They are engaged in activities which are 
essential, and they are as free from overhead expenses, to 
which my friend from Utah [Mr. Kine] is fond of objecting, as 
are any institutions of which I know ir the Navy or in any 
other department of the Government. I have therefore secured 
some facts in regard to these two adjuncts to the naval service 
which I wish to lay briefly before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. To what specific item is the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts referring? 

Mr. LODGE. I am referring to the amendments reported by 
the committee affecting the Naval Observatory and the Nautical 
Almanac, I am going to consider them both together. In my 
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judgment, there ought to be no reduction In the appropriations 
for either the Naval Observatory or the Nautical Almanac below 
those provided by the House. ‘The economies that are proposed 
to be effectuated by the amendments of the Senate committee 
are trifling, while the work which these two great organizations 
perform is absolutely vital to the naval service; and it is per- 
formed at a lower rute of cost than similar work is performed 
at the observatory at Greenwich or at any other foreign observa- 
tory. I may add also that a larger amount of work is done. 

The first amendment to which I desire to call attention is, on 
page 23, line 11, where the committee propose to reduce the 
number of clerks at $1,400 in the Naval Observatory from two 
to one. From the statement which has been furnished to meiit 
appears that— j 
this clerk is needed to keep up with current work in the material bust 
ness of the Bureau.of Navigation Which is done at the observatory. 
The effective number of clerks has not been increased over the 1915 
standard, because ‘then two clerks were borrowed from other. branches 
and enlisted clerical force was available. They did not show on this 
appropriation. This arrangement is no longer permitted. Business 
has much increased since 1915. 

It seems that they have dispensed with some of the clerical 
assistance in that particular office; and I do not think there 
ought to be any further reduction. > 

The next amendment to which I desire to refer is on page 23, 
line 13, which proposes to reduce the number of assistants froni 
three at 51.600 each to two at $1,600 each, and from three at 
$1,400 each to two at $1,400 each, a reduction of one in each 
Class. 

These “ assistants" are astronomers in 
in taking off one observer (who also does hi ss computing) from 
each of two principal astronomical instrumen: These men represent 
a considerable Government investment in the years of training they 
have received here for the work needed. Or else the $1,600 cutre- 
sults in removing the acting bead of the computing division, to whom 
ithe same statement applies. None can be spared. 


On page 23, line 16, one fireman is eliminated, the number 
being reduced from four to three; the number of watchmen is 
reduced from seven to five, and the number of laborers from 
eight to six. In connection with this proposed reduction the 
statement to which I have heretofore referred says: 


There are vow four firemen. Out of 46 buildings scattered over 62 
acres, 18 buildings are heated by the central plant. These men handle 
coal, look after pumps. p „ Plumbing. etc., and also run 
The Government allows each 30 days’ leave a 
year, and more if he gets sick. Under these conditions three firemen 
as a total can not do work, and with only three allowed it is not 
possible to obtain reliable men at the low wage offered. 

BE peat oe apply < Kn need or the peons — 88 

e guarding of separate ngs containing astronomical apparatus, 
and valuable stocks of navigational instruments, from fire and ‘theft, 
the work by night adjusting shutters to instrument houses, etc., and 
attendance at the telephone switchboard can not be adequately done 
under the reduction. ‘Nor can the reduced number of laborers accom- 
plish the necessary upkeep efficiently. 


On page 23, line 22, the item of $5,000 for miscellaneous com- 
putations in astronomy is stricken out. 


“Miscellaneous computations" covers the pay of four to five com- 
/puters, whose duty is to do the routine compu resulting from the 
observations made on the various instruments. 

Ot course, without the necessary computations the observa- 
tions are valueless 

One (and sometimes two, as -occasion demands) computes for the 
chronometer and time service. The higher class of computation work 
is done by the observers. ‘The miscellaneous computation fund has re- 
Mained stationary at $5,000 since 1915 but covers less-work than at 
that time, due to the impossibility now of obtaining workers at the 
1915 rate of 1 The deprivation of this $5,000 so slows the re- 
sults obtainable from the observations as to throw the work seriously 
‘in arrears. Moreover, it removes the source of supply for juniors who 
act as assistants in the time service and at ‘the instruments to fill 
temporary vacancies, and who must be relied on to fill the higher 
places Iater in life. The restoration of the sum for miscellaneous 
computations is vital to the production of astronomical results. 

The amendments propose a cut of 30 per cent in the department of 
observations (astronomical), and the number at present employed is 
fewer than the work demands. The table shows the totals. 


the making. The cut results 


motor ‘lawn mowers. 


I ask to have the table printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


repair, and u 


astronomy of position. 
the ‘Naval 


on the part of the Government. The 
the scientific men of the coun 


Mr. LODGE. As to the amendment on page 24, line 18, which 


reduces from to $5,000 the appropriation “ for cleaning, 
‘of grounds and roads,” the following state- 
ment is made: 

The Naval Observatory grounds are maintained as a park in the city 


of Washington. The roads are tor public use. Some are thor- 
0 ares. Whetber they can be sa 


ugh: $ y maintained a credit to 
the Government for a less sum than hitherto remains to be proved. 
The larger sum is recommended. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to describe briefly the work of the 
Naval Observatory. I presume ali Senators have seen it: 

The Naval Observatory is a large and expensive plant in.which the 
Government has a —.— retrai ieh Inve purpose” for which it was 
established is best served by utilizing a sufficient personnel to carry on 
the work efficiently. .A less personnel causes, for the sake of a small 
assumed economy, a definite loss on the investment. 


I ask the attention of the Senate to the following statement: 


The product of the Naval Observatory is: 
003 ime signa 
tos The Nautical Almanac (salaries in another special appropria- 


n). 
(c) Astronomical observations for position of heavenly bodies (used 
fe ee signals, for Nautical Almanac, and for scientific investiga- 
(4j Navigation instruments for naval vessels and aircraft. 
Such instruments are cared for and regulated at the 
observatory. 


The time for the United States comes from the Naval Observatory. 
With time signals twice daily, by coo tion of the Naval Radio Serv- 
ice, the observatory is in communication with every naval vessel at.sea 
in the Atlantic and also with thousands of merchant vessels. I 


wo 
‘them that exact time without which they can not safely navigate and 


without which, in war, location of rendezvous at sea would be im 
sible. By cooperation of the telegraph companies the time is flashed 
across the land at noon, and is of inestimable value to science, com- 
merce, and the industries. This time service is acknowledged abroad 
to be among the best. Australia has used these time 


mine State boundaries in longitude. 


To insure the requisite accuracy in nautical almanacs requires 
ons and numerous astro ical observations of the sun, moon, planets, 
and stars. ‘This astronomy of position is the main business of the de- 
partment of observations at the Naval Observatory and of a few ob- 
setvatories of other governments. The Naval Observatory carries on 
continuously the heavy and tedious labor of determining the accurate 
positions of the heavenly bodies and the fundamental astronomical con- 
stants upon which all investigations in astronomy depend, This. is not 
work usually done by other than government observatories. ‘The 
amount of such work now being done in the world is insufficient for 
astronomical needs. The quota expected from the United States should 
not be diminished. 


I invite the attention of the Senate to the following compari- 
son between the United States Naval Observatory and the Green- 


wich Observatory, England: 


In the year 1920— the latest officia) data availab rison -with 
Greenwich Observatory, England, shows 16 observers and 14 computers 
there, the Naval Observatory at Washington having only 12 observers 
and 6 computers. Comparison of cost and output shows efficiency and 
economy. The meridian circle is one of the important instruments in 

In 1920 Greenwich made 9,735. observations and 
Observatory 9,601. There are nine important astronomical 
instruments in operation at the Naval Observatory. 


I shall not weary the Senate by reading the remainder of the 


description of the work of the observatory, but I ask that it may 


be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is -so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The star places now in use for the determination of time, longitude, 
and latitude are based on observations made 25 and more years ago. 
This observatory, as well as others, has a large amount of mate 
available for Uae eee of the star places. Such an improve- 
ed constantly by astronomers, by the uirements 


‘the tare demands for better modern star 3 data which it is its 
distinct province to furnish. In other words, the data which the ob- 
servatory will accumulate as one of the results of its observations from 
or the next 25 years will be the foundation for the next set of 
star catalogues. If the observations cease, this country will have no 
—— avuilable at that time and other sources of information must be 
sought. 

A single program of astronomical work often takes many years to 

out, he kind of work done at the Naval Observatory requires 

a larger number of 9 than the kinds of work done in many 
astronomical observatories. It is a difficult matter to recruit such per- 
sonnel, as there are comparatively few to select from. ‘The experience 
and ‘training of these employees represent a considerable expenditure 
are of recognized standing emery. 

are well qualified to reflect credi 
apoa the observatory and to efficiently and capably make the contribu- 
tions which the world expects this rnment to make to this im- 

rtant utilitarian branch of astronomy. They are unde 

e seen from the Government scheme of recl jon, 

The rating of chronometers and timepieces for naval vessels and air- 
craft and the repair and development ‘of navigational instruments done 
at'the Naval Observatory is ‘correlated with astronomical work. It 
is in the interest of economy to utilize the facilities and the talent 
there provided, and a la saving of costs results. 

The administration of material business of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation is handled at the Naval Observatory. Such material runs from 
a 830.000 gyro compass installation in a dreadnaught ‘to. a toy baltoon 
for measuring air currents. ieces, sextan binoculars, and 
other portable instruments are held in reserve stock here. The clerical 
and storekeeping work is voluminous. 


an 


rpaid, as can 


1922. 
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The foregoing is a general description of the principal work car- 
ried on in this establishment. Many of the activities attract little 
notice despite their essential value, and some are not well under- 
stood without close study. Visitors and inquirers are welcomed at the 
Naval Obervatory. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the principal business of the 
Naval Observatory of the United States is the “ astronomy of 
position,” as it is called. It is strictly utilitarian. Of course, 
great discoveries have been made there; but the activities 
of the observatory are not purely scientific; they are eminently 
utilitarian. The work of the observatory is of the greatest 
possible service to every railroad, to every merchant vessel, to 
every naval vessel, and to all the business of the world. I ask 
to print at this point a list of apparatus, and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


A list of the principal astronomical apparatus and the principal work 
of each instrument is appended. 


WORK ASSIGNED TO ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS AT THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 


Twenty-six-inch equatorial (Professor Hall and Mr. Bower) : Obser- 
vations of satellites of the planets for improving the tables given in 
the American Ephemeris and for determining the masses of the planets 
for improving the planetary tables. Occultations of stars by the moon 
for improving the lunar tables. Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites for 
testing uniformity of the earth’s rotation Recon Observations of 
asteroids and comets for determination of orbits. 

Twelve-inch equatorial (Professor Hall, Mr. Peters, and Mr. Bower) : 
Observations of bright comets and asteroids and occultations of stars 
by the visitors on the regular visitors’ night. 

Photographic equatorial (Mr. Peters): Observations of asteroids in 
a selected zone, for the purpose of keeping track of these objects and to 
furnish ions for improved orbits. 

Photoheliograph (Mr. Peters): Daily e ot the sun near 
noon for recording the sun spots and studying their relation to mag- 
netic phenomena, electric storms, and auroras, including disturbances 
affecting telegraph and cable lines. The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
and Bureau of gineering of the Navy Department are coo ting 
in this work. Telegraph and cable companies depend on results here 
to know when to take precautions against heavy induced currents, 
thus saving damage and expense due to destruction of their cables. 

Six-inch nsit circle (Mr. Hammond and Mr. Watts) : Observations of 
standard stars, sun, Venus, and Mercury for the purpose of improving 
their positions—a series of approximately 50,000 observations extend- 
ing over eight years is now completed. Its reduction is apyreachin 
completion and will soon be ready for publication. Determinations o: 
time for the use of the time service in sending out daily time signals. 

Nine-inch transit circle a Morgan, Mr. Burton, Mr. Pawling, and 
Mr. Raynsford): Observations of intermediary stars by which refer- 
ence stars to be used in reducing N ee plates are to be de- 
termined, and in connection with this observation of standard stars, 
sun, moon, and planets. Present program was begun in 1913 and will 
be completed in two years. 

Prime vertical (Mr. Hill) : Observations of transits over the prime 
vertical for the determination of the nutation constant, the aberration 
constant, the variation of latitude; also the declinations of certain 
stars with especial reference to determining their proper motions. A 
series of observations extending over 19 years is completed and the re- 
sults will soon be ready for publication. 

Photographie zenith tube (Professor Littell, Mr. Wise, and Mr. 
Willis) : Observations of stars very near the zenith for determining the 
variation of latitude and the constant of aberration of light. The 
variation of latitude, as determined by this instrument, is necessary for 
the reduction of observations made with the transit circles at this ob- 
servatory. ‘The observations for variation of latitude should be carried 
on continuously at this place. 

Alt-azimuth (Professor Littell and Mr. Wise) : Observations of stand- 
ard stars and the sun for the improvement of their declinations. Long 
job, 10 years (2 years done). 

Mr. LODGE. I think work of the character of that per- 
formed by the Naval Observatory ought to be done in the most 
efficient and accurate manner. It is done now with a higher 
degree of efficiency and at a lower cost than in any of the other 
observatories for which I have been able to obtain figures. I 
have taken, of course, Greenwich as the most famous observa- 
tory in the world. 

I wish now to say a word about the Nautical Almanac Office. 
It is proposed in that case to strike out some of the assistants 
and greatly to reduce the very moderate amounts given by the 
House. 

The duties of the Nautical Almanac Office are twofold: The 
publication of the annual volumes of the American Ephemeris— 
which gives the positions of the planets and is absolutely essen- 
tial to navigation—and the Nautical Almanac, which, of course, 
as its name implies, is equally essential to every man who 
goes to sea. The safety of navigation depends on these pub- 
lications. 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac must be published 
and distributed prior to the beginning of the year to the navigators of 
ships, surveyors, and astronomers, in whatever part of the world they 
may be. is book is now a volume of 800 pages, 30 per cent larger 
than a few years ago. 

Here is a point which I think the committee must have over- 
looked, and that is the agreement we have made with other 
nations to carry on this work. 

Congress in 1912 authorized the exchange of data with foreign 
almanac oflices— 


With a view to reducing the amount of duplication of work in pre- 
paring the different national nautical and astronomical almanacs . 
8 the total data which may be of use to navigators and astrono- 


mers ay: 
Almanac. 

A proviso was adopted providing for the employment of cer- 
tain men in that work. 

The arrangement 
Britain, Wrance, an Ghd Seni it cee ne mito mihi G this 
arrangement had for its purpose increasing the information available 
for navigators and astronomers without increasing the expenses of the 
various national almanac offices. Any cut in the force immediately 
curtails the work that can be done in improving the tables of the 
planets, moon, and stars. 

I think to economize on an international agreement of that 
kind is not only very poor economy indeed—for the amounts 
are trifling—but it is not living up to our agreements, I think 
we ought to live up to our agreements of that kind with other 
nations from whom we are receiving very valuable information. 
In short, Mr. President, I confess that I am surprised by, and 
I greatly regret, the amendments made by the Senate committee 
in regard to the Observatory and the Nautical Almanac Office, 
They are run with the utmost economy now. I am satisfied of that; 
in fact, it is demonstrated by the fact that the House accepted 
these amounts. They are run with great efficiency. To that I 
can testify from years of knowledge in regard to the work; and 
I wish very much the committee would be willing to consider 
those reductions again before taking a final vote. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to, suggest to the 
Senator there that he might call the attention of the committee 
to the expense to which the Government has been put for car- 
rying on this work for the last number of years. 

From 1883 to 1915 it appears that there were 10 persons 
employed, with appropriations of from $6,000 to $8,600 for 
piecework. 

From 1916 to 1920 there were 12 persons employed, with only 
$3,000 appropriated for piecework. : 

From 1921 to 1922 there were only 11 persons employed, with 
$1,500 for piecework. 

Now the committee proposes to cut this down about a third 
more. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam very glad the Senator put in those figures, 
They are very illustrative. They show that there have been 
no increases here, 

Mr. DIAL, The cut now is to a point about a third under the 
lowest amount there has been. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. DIAL. The amount now is the smallest amount that 
has been appropriated in a generation for this great work. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; and the work is of such enormous impor- 
tance, not only to the Navy—because there they take care, as I 
have said, of all the naval instruments, and regulate all the 
chronometers—but the observations and information furnished 
by the Nautical Almanac are the sailing directions of all our 
commerce, and are largely used by other nations. There are 
very few departments of work undertaken by the Government 
which have the general value that the Naval Observatory and 
the 1 Almanac have to the business and commerce of the 
world. 

There are few Senators present, and nobody has paid much 
attention to what I have been saying. That, no doubt, is my 
fault. I have not said it in a sufficiently fascinating way, I 
suppose; but I should like to appeal to the committee to let 
this matter go over and consider it a little further before they 
make these cuts, which are really trivial in comparison to the 
great sums which we are appropriating here—very properly, I 
think, for I am thoroughly in favor of the bill, and of all that 
we have done—but I dislike exceedingly to see these cuts voted. 
No increase is asked for. These are all reductions of the House 
appropriations. The total amount inyolved is very small, and 
it is reducing the appropriations for one of the most impor- 
tant branches of our Government service. 

In connection with the amendments concerning the Nautical 
Almanac and American Ephemeris, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an official statement from the Superintendent of the 
United States Naval Observatory. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

NAVAL OBSERVATORY, June 13, 1922. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1923. 
H. R. 11228 (Rept. No. 762), 24 25 5 April 20, 1922. (See pp. 


le for publication in the American Ephemeris and Nautical 


The following amendments are proposed by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to the appropriations for the Nautical Almanac Office 
carried in the Navy Department appropriation bill as reported to the 
Senate June 10, 1922: 

Strike out “one assistant at $1,400, two assistants at $1,200; for 

ay of computers on piecework, $1,500.” This is a cut of 331 per cen 
n personnel, 
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The present civilian force of the office is 11 assistants, with the ad- 
dition represented by $1,500 for piecework. The present force is the 
regult of reductions of 15 5 — cent made two years ago in the interest of 
a and economy. e force is now less: than it has been for a 

eneration, 
À The table. shows the force appropriated for in the Nautical: Almanac 
Office for past years: 


House bill. In addition to those, the House bill carried two 
clerks at $1,400 each, three assistants. at $1,600 each, and three 
at $1,400 each. The only change that the committee has made 
is in allowing one clerk instead of two at $1,400, two: assistants 
instead of three at $1,600, and two instead. of three at $1,400, 
reducing the total amount from $56,400 to $48,520. 

As to the Nautical Almanac, the bill as it came from the 
House provided for one assistant in preparing for publication 
the. American Ephemeris.and Nautical Almanac at $2,500, one 


` 


Number — ---. „ at $2,000, two at $1,800 each, two at 51,600 each, two at $1,400 
erent tolal cxore Pe D each, and three at $1,200 each. The committee has left. all of 


those, except that it has provided for one at $1,400 instead of 
two, and one at $1,200 instead. of three, making a reduction 
from $18,420 to $14,620. We are informed by competent evi- 
dence that the work of preparing the Nautical Almanac and the 
American Ephemeris can be done just as competently with a 
reduced force as it can with those carried in the House bill, 
which is merely a formal matter brought over from the old 
establishment and the old appropriation: from year to year; 
simply nobody has paid any attention to it or examined whether 
or not there were more people there than were necessary. 

Of course, wherever you undertake to reduce a force you are 
going to meet with objection; it does not make any difference 
where it is; The persons who hold those positions will find 
some one to champion their cause, and, of course, we sympa- 
thize with them; but if they are competent men I judge there 
will be no difficulty in their finding places somewhere else, For 
instance, where they have four firemen: in the Naval Observa- 
tory, we reduce them to three. The fireman who loses his job 
no doubt can be taken care of somewhere else. 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President; I want to say to the Senator 
on that particular point that that does not require scientific 


number of assistants 


The present force. is under the supervision and direction of a pro- 
fessor of mathematics (United States Navy), who is a theoretical and 
practical astronomer of ability and long experience: 

The cuts in personnel contemplated, will reduce the product of the. 
Nautical Almanac Office to a damaging, extent and injure. the useful- 
ness of the office and its international repute. 

The duties of the almanac office are twofold—the- publication: of the. 
annual volumes of the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, 
and improving the tables of the planets, moon, and stars which are 
used in preparing the annual volumes. 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanae must be published 
and distribnted prior to the beginning of the year: to the navigators: 
of ships). surveyors, and astronomers- in whatever. part of the world 
they may be. This book is now a volume of 800 pages—30° per cent 


with the proyiso— 

„That any employee of the Nautical Almanae Office: who may be- 
9 ge my ap 5 5 whose 8 in 
whole or part can be spar rom .of preparing, blica- 
tion the annual volumes of the American 9 and Nautical Al- 
manac may be employed by said office in the duty ot improving the 
tables of the planets; moon; and stars.” 

The arrangement thus authorized has been entered into with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Spain. It should be noticed that this 
arrangement’ had for its purpose sot ar the information: available 
for navigators and astronomers without increasing the expenses of! 
the various national almanac offices. Any cut in the force immediately 
curtalls the work that can be done in improving the tables of. the, 
planets, moon, and stars. 

5 5 use ag Leper arrangement Be 8 on — 
working. force; thus ucing pro resu may 0 
the criticism of not living up to our agreement with the f gu na- 
tional offices. 

Moreover, a large pars of the data in the Pphemerts can not be 
computed. until that in, other are finished. Much of the d 
furnished.to the foreign offices Sap American office is of this, nature 
and must await the receipt of data apportioned to be furnished from 
abroad. When these data’ are received, it is necessary forseveral months 
to put tue entire present force of this: office to work the 
data to be sent abroad. A reduced. force would be unable to prepare: 
the data in time for publication. 

Me oe ee e ee and since: TARE eee prepared 1m 
perta to the sun, p. and : from y esp. D 
the Amerlean Nautical Almanac Office, 

The star we now. in use, for the determination of time, longi- 
tude, and latitude; are based’ on observations made 25 and more years 
ago. An improvement of these places is being: demanded by astrono- 
mers, by, the aa eae peg the time Signals, and: by zu work, 
bane work of revision is now being carried on in the Nautical Almanac. 


It is earnestly. urged’ that the appropriations for the Nautical Al- 
manac Office for the year 1923 be. restored to the form in Which they- 
were when the bill passed the House, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President; the committee agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts. as to the importance of the 
work done at the Naval Observatory and in the Nautical. Al- 
manac> Office. in the preparation of the American: Ephemeris; 
but upon the most complete information that was submitted to 
the committee which considered the bill they could not resist 
the conclusion that there are quite a number of supernumeraries: 
employed in this establishment; which has grown up through a: 
long period of: years, some of these places being more or less: 
sinecures. It is perhaps unavoidable that they should be so. 
When Senators look: over the classes of employees; and con- 
sider the number of them, and see the reductions that have 
been made by the committee, it would be difficult, it seems to 
me, for anyone, even upon the very face of the provision, if 
lie knew what this establishment was, to resist the conclusion 
that the reductions which: have been made: here will not inter- 
fere in the slightest. degree with the conduct of this work. 

For instance, the bill provides an astronomer, an assistant 
astronomer, two other assistant astronomers, an assistant in 
the department of nautical instruments, a chief clerk at $2,000) 
a clerk at $1,800, another clerk at $1,600, two clerks at 51.200, 
an instrument maker at $1,500, an electrician. at $1,500, a 
librarian: at: 81,800, a: stenographer: and typewriter at $900, a 
foreman and captain of the watch at $1,000, a carpenter, an 
engineer; and.a mechanic. Those have not been interfered with 
at all. All those places have been left just as provided in the 


of the work done there. Here are 46 buildings and 62 acres. 


supplies, I think, 18 buildings, and they do a great deal of other 
‘work, plumbing, and so forth, which would have to be done out- 
side if they were not there. For 46 buildings and 62 acres: to 
be covered: by- 7 watchmen and 4 firemen: does not seem to 


I had 46 buildings to take care of. The result is that the 
buildings are not properly taken care of; then more money has 
to be spent in repairing them and in guarding them. 

It seems to me that that is exceedingly moderate for such a 
large estate as that is; but, of course, that is not vital, IJ admit. 
‘You can go with shabby grounds and buildings: out: of repair 
and run the risk of fire and all that if you choose; but the work 
of the Nautical Almanac and the work of the Naval Observatory 
is essential, in my judgment, to the proper conduct not merely 
of the Navy but of all the railroads: and all the ships that 
sail the seas, in which the United States is interested, and to 
the regulation of the chronometers on which the safety of those 
ships depends. 

I have known a good deal about the observatory. in past 
years.. Nobody who is losing a place: has been near me, let me 
say, but I have always taken an interest in the observatory, 
and I know it. has not been a place for sinecures.. On the con- 
trary, they are a very hard-worked body of men, who have done 
a.great deal of good. work, and, the test is.in a. comparison 
with. Greenwich. With fewer men, they have made more ob- 
servations and done more work, and I say that to cut down 
$12,000 altogether in such an important matter as. this is fol- 
lowing. a mistaken policy. 


addition to the five watchmen who are to be retained under the 
Senate committee amendment there is a captain of the watch, 
so that.if the Senate committee amendment is. adopted we would 
have a captain of the watch and five watchmen. 

Mr. LODGE. It is very difficult to get first-rate men at the 
Government rates of wages, but if the Senator thinks that the 
place can be properly guarded with the watchmen and laborers 
allowed, and that the provision carried in the bill will insure 
the safety of the buildings and the care of the property, which 
is of very great value, which cost great sums of money, I am not 
disposed to dispute his judgment, but I think it most unfortu- 
nate to cut down, particularly in the matter of the Nautical 
Almanac and the American Ephemeris, To make these petty 
economies in this particular department of the Government does 
not seem to me to be right. 

The PRESIDING OFFIOER (Mr. Brovssarp in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment on 
page 23, which the Secretary: will state: 

The Assistant SECRETARY; On page 23, line 10, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out two at 51.400 each“ and insert in 
lien thereof one, 51, 400“ and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


knowledge, although I think I know something about the value 
These four firemen have charge of the heating apparatus, which, 


me excessive; I know perfectly well that I could not do it if 


Mr. POINDEXTER. We should not overlook the fact that in. 
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Mr. LODGE. I shall not ask for a roll call now, for I want 
to get the bill through, but when it gets into the Senate, when 
I hope we shall have a better attendance, I shall ask for a rec- 
ord vote on these reductions. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, in line 13, after the 
word ussistants,“ to strike out “three” and insert two“; in 
the same line, before the words “at $1,400 each,” to strike out 
“three” and insert “two”; in line 16, before the word “ fire- 
men,” to strike out“ four“ and insert “ three” ; in the same line, 
before the word “watchmen,” to strike out seven“ and insert 
“five”; in line 17, before the word “laborers,” to strike out 
“eight” and insert “six”; and in line 18, to strike out 
“ $56,400” and insert 848,520; so as to make the paragraph 
rend: 

Astronomers—one $3,200, one 52,800; assistant astronomers—one 


82.400, one 582,000, one 51,800; assistant in department of nautical 
instruments, $1,600; clerks—chief $2,000, one $1,800, one 81,600, one 


$1,400, two at $1,200 each ; instrament maker, $1,500; elec an 
81,500; Hbrarian,-$1;800 ; ts—two at $1,600 each, two at $1,400 
ch ; sten pher and typewriter, $900; foreman and captain of the 


watch. il carpe ö 4 engineer, 5 » n, 
$720 ban ; five 5 ae 8220 T 
at $660 enen; in all, $48,520. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses, Naval Observatory,” on page. 23, 
line 21, to strike out “ For miscellaneous computations, $5,000.” 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, on that particular proposition I 
do wish to make a protest of the strongest kind. It is absolutely 
cutting down the work of the observatory. It is not getting 
rid of men; it is cutting off the work of the observatory, work 
which the observatory is established to do. If we do not have 
this appropriation for computations, the observations are value- 
less, and that is what the whole institution exists for. "To cut 
off $5,000 for miscellaneous computations is simply arresting 
and stopping the work of the observatory. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the committee is in- 
formed that the work can be done by the force available there 
under the Senate committee amendment, but if it should appear 
in conference that that is not the case the committee would be 
very glad to restore it. 

Mr. LODGE. I got my figures from the head of the observa- 
tory, who is not affected by a single appropriation here, as he 
is an Officer of the Navy, in charge of the observatory. I have 
talked with no one else, but I know enough about their work to 
know that cutting off the appropriation for computations is 
cutting off their right hand. I should like to know who it is 
who says that the work is not important, and that it can be done 
without this appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee, [Putting the ques- 
tion.] ‘The noes seem to have it. , 

‘Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wix14Ms]} to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Opp] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. Making the same announcement as on the 
last vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as on 
the previous vote with reference to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] to the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Sranrretp] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Making the same announcement 
as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELRINS] with the Sena- 
tor from ‘Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jonxs]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 


Making the same 


The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MoKetnar] and 

The Senator from New ‘York [Mr. CALÐER] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. 

The result was announced —xeas 33, nays 16, as follows: 


Bet ‘YHAS—383. a 
a Frelinghuysen Lenroot Sterlin 
Borah Gerry McKinley Sutherland 
Cameron Glass Newberry Townsend 
Capper Harris Overman Wadsworth 
Caraway + Heflin Owen Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phip Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham King Poindexter 
Edge Lad ‘Smoot 
Ernst La,Follette Spencer 
NAYS—16. 
Broussard Johnson McNary Sh 
Bursum Lodge Pepper Underwood 
Dial McCormick Pomerene Waish, Mass, 
France McC r Ransdell Willis 
NOT VOTING—47. 
Hale Nelson Shortri 
Brandegee | Harreld New neeo 
Calder Harrison Nicholson Smith 
Colt Hitchcock orbeck Stanfield 
Crow Jones, N. Mex, Norris Stanicy 
Culberson ellogg ddie Swanson 
Cummins Kendrick Pago Trammell 
„ I ho 
a t 

Fernald ‘McLean ‘Reed Weller 4 

cher oses Robinson Williams 
Gooding Myers Shields 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the items for the Naval Observa- 
tory, on page 24, line 18, to reduce the appropriation for clean- 
e eee and upkeep of grounds and roads from “$6,500” to 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Salaries, Nau- 
tical Almanac Office,” on page 24, line 22, after the word “ each” 
where it occurs the second time, to strike out two at $1,400 
each, three at $1,200 each,” and insert “one $1,400, one $1,200,” 
and in line 24 to strike out “$18,420” and insert 514, 620,“ 80 
as to make the paragraph read: 


-For assistants in aor ir, for publication the American Pphemeris 
and Nautical Almanae—1 52.300. es sate LE 2 at $1,800 each, 2 at 
py + haan 1 81,400, 1 $1,200; assistant messenger, $720; in all, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
T next amendment was, at the top of page 25, to strike 
out: 


For pay of computers on plecework in preparing for publication the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac and in improving the tables 
of the planets, moon, and stars, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Bureau of 
Engineering,” on page 26, line 7, to strike out ‘ $12,100,000” 


and insert “ $14,795,000,” so as to read: 


BNGINBERING. 

For repairs, e -er ot ‘renewal of machinery, auxiliary’ ma- 
chinery, and boilers of naval vessels, yard craft, and ships’) boats, dis- 
tilling and refrigerating apparatus; repairs, preservation, and renewals 
of electric interior and exterior signal communications and all electrical 
appliances of whatsoever nature on board naval vessels, except range 
finders, battle order and range transmi and indicators, and motors 
and their controlling apparatus used to operate machinery belonging to 
other bureaus; searchlights and fire-control equipments for an craft 
defense at shore stations; maintenance and operation of coast signal 
service ; equipage, supplies, and materials under the cognizance of the 
bureau requ for e maintenance and operation of naval vessels 
yard craft, and ships’ boats; care, custody, and operation of the nava 

leum reserves; purchase, installation, repair, and preservation o 
machinery, tools, and appliances in navy yards and stations, pay of 
Classified force under the bureau; incidental expenses. for. naval vessels 
navy yards, and stations, 1 ‘ors’ offices, the engineerin experiment 
station, such as photographing, technical: books, and odicals, : sta- 
tionery, and instruments; instruments and apparatus, supplies, and 
technical books and ee ups perp to carry on e. ental and 
research work in radlotelegraphy at the naval radio laboratory ; in all, 
$14,795,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
having the bill in charge the reason for this great increase 
over the bill as passed by the House? 

‘Mr. POINDEXTER, This is ‘$2,000,000 less than was urged 
by the Secretary of the Navy and Admiral Robison, chief of 
the Bureau of Engineering. The appropriation covers the main- 
tenance of very valuable and complicated machinery of the 
entire fleet, also the care of the machinery and the delicate 
instruments in the ships which may be put out of commission 
or kept in ordinary under the plan and program laid out 
by the department in -pursuance of the reduction made in 
the Navy in the limitation of armament treaty. It was con- 
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sidered by the committee that the increase made here, from 
the testimony, which was quite voluminous both before the 
House committee and the Senate committee, was a compara- 
tively small increase, and probably less than the bureau really 
ought to have. But we made it less than was asked for by 
the department in the hope and in the belief that the efforts 
which are being made by Admiral Robison, and which are 
referred to in the report of the Senate committee, will result 
in economy and that the cost of supplies and labor may be 
somewhat reduced and that by cutting down the appropria- 
tion considerably below what the department asked, an addi- 
tional incentive will be furnished for extraordinary economy. 
With that in view and in order that there might not be an 
absolute insufficiency of funds to maintain the machinery of 
the ships and at the same time that there should be an incentive 

. for economy, we compromised with the department by giving 
the increase which we have provided and at the same time 
refusing $2,000,000 requested. 

Mr. KING. The explanation of the Senator is very clear and 
comprehensive, and I express my appreciation of the same, and 
yet I am not quite clear as to the reason for even the first 
amount. May I inquire of the Senator if there were any addi- 
tional facts presented to the Senate committee over those which 
were presented to the House committee? The Senator stated, as 
I understood him, that the hearings were very extensive both 
before the House and Senate committees. I have read some of 
the hearings. The House went into matters more fully than 
did the Senate committee. I have no doubt the House commit- 
tee evidenced just as great a desire to take care of the ma- 
chinery and property of the Government as did the Senate 
committee. What reason did they have for limiting the appro- 
priation to $12,000,000? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There was this difference. In the first 
place, the Senate committee went more extensively into an 
examination of the question than did the House committee. 
There was a great amount of detail testimony from the chief 
of the bureau and other experts before the Senate committee. 
But in addition to that is thé important circumstance that 
the figures in the House bill were based upon a Navy of 67,000 
men, which was the proposed enlisted strength of the Navy pro- 
vided in the bill reported to the House. As it passed the House, 
the House of Representatives increased the personnel 19,000 
men, to 86,000, but there was no increase made in the appro- 
priation by the House. There was an expectation there, I 
may say, if it is not inappropriate, that when the bill came to 
the Senate corresponding adjustments of the various appropria- 
tions for the bureaus to comport with the increase in the per- 
sonnel would be made. That accounts to a large extent for the 
increase, 

It was estimated by the chief of the bureau and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that if only 67,000 men were allowed they 
would not be able to keep in commission the same number of 
ships that they would be able to keep in commission with 86,000 
men. They figured that with 67,000 men they could only keep 
in commission 12 battleships, but with 86,000 men they could 
keep in commission the entire quota of 18 battleships allowed 
the United States under the international agreement, They 
figured they could only keep in commission some 80 destroyers. 
With 86,000 men they can keep in commission 103 destroyers, 
and so as to a number of other classes of ships, making a cor- 
responding increase in appropriation for maintenance of ma- 
chinery of the vessels. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Washington to say that the House increased the personnel of 
the Navy 19,000 men and yet made no increase whatever in the 
appropriation for the pay of those added numbers. Did I 
understand him correctly? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I said that in the item of engineering, 
and also in other items of the bill, except those of pay and 
provisions, there were no increases made. My understanding 
is that it was the expectation of those who were responsible 
and particularly interested in the bill that the Senate would 
make increases in the appropriations for the yarious bureaus, in 
addition to pay and provisions, to correspond with the increased 
number of men. The only items increased by the House of 
Representatives on account of the increase in personnel were 
the obyious items where an exact calculation could be made 
as to pay and provisions. Those items have had to be revised 
by the Senate committee—at least the Senate committee recom- 
mends the necessity for revising them—by reason of the change 
of law as to pay which had been enacted since the House passed 
the bill. But as to engineering, as to construction and repairs, 
as to maintenance of yards and docks, as to fuel and transpor- 
tation, as to maintenance of supplies and accounts, as to 
ordnance and ordnance stores, and as to transportation and re- 


cruiting no increase was made by the House of Representatives 
on account of the increase made in the number of men. 

Mr. KING. The paragraph, beginning on page 25 and ending 
on page 26, is so confusing that it is impossible for one to read 
and determine just what branches of the naval service are in- 
cluded within it or just what property is to be cared for and 
repaired, and just what the expenditures call for are in detail. 
For instance, it states in line 7: 
hd Bae E pE eZ ele Pe e 1 auxiliary ma- 

$ 0 v. Is, ¥: $ t - 
tilling and refrigerating appatetos, SORE TE BEESON DOB Sy OR 

The statement of the Senator from Washington would seem 
to indicate that the greater part of this nearly $15,000,000 
related to the care of delicate machinery which must be taken 
care of because some of the vessels are withdrawn from com- 
8 Then we find included in this paragraph provision 

‘or— 

Range finders, battle order and range transmitters and indicators, and 
motors and their controlling apparatus used to operate machinery be- 
longing to other bureaus; searchlights and flre-control equipments for 
antiaircraft defense at shore stations; maintenance and operation of 
coast signal service. 

I am not sure whether this is to purchase all these various 
classes of naval machinery or merely for their repair, Then 
reference is made to— 

Care, custody, and operation of the naval petroleum reserves. 


How much is to be devoted to the operation of naval oil re- 
serves? Does that mean that the Government is to begin the 
development of the naval oil reserves, sink oil wells, construct 
pipe lines, and conserve the oil? If so, how much of the four- 
teen or fifteen million dollars is to be devoted to that purpose? 
There is nothing to indicate that. I do not know what part of 
the $15,000,000 is to be devoted to the operation of the naval 
petroleum reserves. The able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Foiierre] a few days ago offered a resolution of inquiry and, as 
I remember, called for information from the Secretary of the 
Interior relative to one of the naval oil reserves in Wyoming, Is 
it contemplated that we shall appropriate for the purpose of 
opening that reserve? 

I pause at this point to ask the Senator from Washington 
if he will kindly advise the Senate what part of the $15,000,000 
is to be devoted to the operation of the naval petroleum re- 
serves referred to in line 21? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. One hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. KING. Can that be used for some other purpose? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. It could; but it is allotted and intended 
to be used for that purpose by the Navy. The appropriation, 
as the Senator will notice, follows invariably the form of ap- 
propriations under this head in being in a lump sum covering 
the various items which the Senator has mentioned, leaving 
to the department the segregation and allotment of the funds 
to the various activities in that bureau. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether it is the 
custom of the Navy Department, where figures are furnished 
upon which an appropriation is sought and the appropriation is 
made, to use the appropriation thus obtained for some other 
purpose than that for which it was designed by the committee 
and by the Senate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My information is that that has not 
been the custom of the department, although that is sometimes 
done when an emergency arises. However, the custom of the 
department is to adhere with considerable strictness to allot- 
ment of funds which is set out ordinarily before the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. KING. Assume that no operations are carried on in the 
naval petroleum reserve, and that $100,000 were not expended 
for that purpose, could that fund be devoted to some other pur- 
pose covered in this provision? 

Mr., POINDEXTER. Under the law it could be; the law 
would permit it. It would be subject to the disposition of some 
proper use, under the language of that paragraph, but not 
beyond that, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. KING. I understand. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that this is a very improper way of legislating. I can apre- 
ciate that if there is a similitude, if I may be permitted that 
expression, of all of the items in a given paragraph, in case of 
the failure to devote the entire estimate suggested for a given 
purpose, it might be used for other items of the same character, 
For instance, if in a bill $15,000,000 were appropriated for a 
battleship and the figures which were submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations as the basis of the appropriation 
ealled for $10,000 for a smokestack and $5,000 for a stairway, 
and it should be discovered in the prosecution of the work 
that the staircase was not needed, I can understand that, perhaps, 
there would be no impropriety in utilizing the $5,000 for some 
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other purpose in the construction of the ship; but to take that 
$5,000 and use it to buy a motor boat or to acquire land or to 
buy supplies, would, in my opinion, be highly improper and 
would subject the department to criticism. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator, but, taking 
the illustration suggested by him, it would be impossible to 
use the money for any one of the other purposes indicated. In 
this instance the appropriation could not be used for any pur- 
pose other than that provided under the heading of the ap- 
propriation and specified in the appropriation. For instance, 
the purchase of land or the purchase of supplies would come 
under an entirely different bureau and come out of an entirely 
different fund. None of this money could be used for any such 
purpose as that. 

Mr. KING. Now, let me bring that matter home to the pro- 
vision under discussion. The committee very wisely—and I 
will assume that the committee acted wisely because I have 
such confidence in them—under the evidence adduced felt con- 
strained to add to this bill $100,000 in a lump sum for the 
care, custody, and operation of the naval petroleum reserves. 

Suppose Secretary of the Navy Denby, acting under informa- 
tion which comes te him and which he did not possess at the 
time that he or those under him appeared before the committee 
and solicited the appropriation, concluded that it would be un- 
wise to utilize that $100,000 for the development of the naval 
petroleum reserves; I submit that it would be highly improper 
for Secretary Denby or for any official of the Navy Department 
to take that $100,000 and apply it to some other purpose; for 
instance; the payment of employees who might give their atten- 
tion to some of the activities that are to be performed under the 
provisions of this paragraph. I think that it would be unfair; 
and that is.the reason, it seems to me, that these bills are mis- 
leading to those who have not before them the estimates of the 
department. When we ask for the information and are advised 
that the department estimated $100,600 for the development of 
the petroleum reserves, and the committee and the Senate vote 
for the $100,000 in the aggregate. with the understanding that 
it will be utilized for that purpose, I submit that it is improper 
for it to be applied to some other purpose. ~ 

I do not know how we are going to remedy the situation, 
unless we should add to this bill a proviso that no part of the 
$15,000,000 shall be used for any other purpose than that indi- 
cated in the specifications submitted by the Navy Department 
to the committee which became the basis of the aggregate appro- 
priation of $15,000,000. 

I am unwilling to vote, Mr. President, for these shotgun ap- 
propriations, be they $15,000,000 or $5,000,000, which the com- 
mittee were induced to put into the bill upon information sub- 
mitted to them, with the understanding that the Navy Depart- 
ment may, if it wishes, cancel the appropriations with respect 
to some of the items mentioned and devote the amounts for 
which they asked to some other purpose within the scope of the 
paragraph. 

I am sure that the able Senator from Washington, who is 
notoriously so fair and so judicial in his actions, in his conduct, 
and in his consideration of legislative matters, will agree with 
me; and I ask him if his committee, before the bill is passed, 
will not frame an amendment which will deal with this and 
other provisions of the bill in harmony with the views which 
I have suggested? If not, I shall ask for further information 
before I am willing to vote for the appropriation of this large 
sum. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I feel that the commit- 
tee will be glad to give thought to the Senator's suggestion. I 
myself shall do so. I hope, however, that the Senator himself 
wilt give additional thought to the matter. His suggestion is a 
very radical one and would revolutionize the methods of ad- 
ministering the various departments of the Government. If 
the system which the Senator suggests should be applied te the 
Navy Department, no doubt it should be applied to all of the 
other departments. 

Mr. KING. Exactly; I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We would have Congress as a legisla- 
tive body undertaking to go into details and limiting expendi- 
tures in each bureau to a certain amount for every particular 
activity. Undoubtedly it would result, in many instances, in 
tying up the department and result in loss to the Government, 
Whether on the whole, in view of what the Senator has said, 
the country would lose or benefit by it may be the subject of 
speculation, but I doubt exceedingly whether it would be wise 
without an investigation. 

If the Senator at some time would propose a complete in- 
quiry into the subject governing the appropriations of Congress, 
it might serve a very useful purpose, but until such inquiry has 
been made, the expediency of undertaking to revolutionize the 
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method of making appropriations while we are in the midst of 
the consideration of an appropriation bill, upon the floor of the 
Senate, seems very doubtful. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I appreciate that there is a good 
deal of merit in what my able friend has said, and yet I want 
him to view the other side of the shield. We have in this bill 
appropriations for Bremerton, for Mare Island, for San Diego, 
and for various other naval bases and stations. How did the 
committee reach the conclusion that $250,000 or $750,000 should 
go to Mare Island; that $500,000 or $600,000 should go to Brem- 
erton; that $250,000 should go to Norfolk; and that $225,000 
should go to Newport? They did it upon the testimony which 
was adduced before them, and they exercised their judgment 
based upon a full investigation. They did not vote for an appro- 
priation of $225,000 for Newport upon the theory that if the 
department later concluded to shut up Newport the $225,000 
could be transferred to Bremerton or Mare Island or to any 
other place. It seems to me that it is too clear for argument 
that there ought to be some limitation placed upon the power of 
the Navy Department to make transfers of appropriations thus 
provided in an omnibus bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the point suggested by 
the Senator is covered by the bill. It would be impossible where 
there are specific appropriations such as those he has men- 
tioned to use them for any other purpose. They could not be 
transferred from the purpose specified in the law. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true as to the general appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Engineering. The items which go 
to make up the amount are not segregated in the proposed act; 
the whole appropriation is confined to engineering and can 
not be used for any other purpose. Furthermore, there is not a 
sufficient appropriation, in all probability, according to the testi- 
mony before the committee, to serve the actual needs of the 
Navy unless the utmost economy is exercised. 

I may illustrate what the Senator has said about appro- 
priations, for instance, by taking a naval station. If Congress 
makes an appropriation for Pearl Harbor and specifies that 
there shall be an extension of a machine shop, we would not 
go into details and provide how much shall be expended for the 
brick and how much shall be expended for labor and how much 
shall be expended for the roofing and the other different mate- 
rials which enter into the building, and I doubt very much 
whether it would be wise to undertake to do that. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There must be a point where, in the 
interest of efficiency, some discretion is left to the executive 
branch as to the expenditure of the money which is put in 
their hands, restricted by the general terms of the purpose for 
which it is appropriated. 

Mr. KING. But, to carry ont the illustration which the 
Senator has just given—and absolutely I agree with the Senator 
so far as he has gone—suppose the Navy Department had 
come before the Senator's committee and said it was necessary 
that there should be constructed at Pearl Harbor a*house for 
the officers and a building for the storing of ammunition and a 
tower for radio purposes, and figured out that $2,000,000 would 
be required for the various items presented to the committee; 
and the committee, instead of stating that $200,000 should be 
appropriated for the officers’ quarters, $1,000,000 for the ammu- 
nition depot, and so on, had lumped the amount together and 
fixed the aggregate at $2,000,000 for the construction of the 
radio station, the officers’ quarters, and the depot, and after 
the Navy had made further investigations, and before the 
money had been expended, they concluded that they did not need 
as large a radio station or as large a depot for ammunition as 
they had contemplated, and that instead of a million dollars 
for the depot $500,000 would be adequate. I deny that they 
would have the right to take the $500,000 thus salvaged and 
apply it to the radio station; and yet that is what could be 
done under this bill and under the policies and methods hereto- 
fore pursued and employed. 

Coming back to the paragraph before us, there is a provi- 
sion—and the Senator has argued to us the importance of it— 
carrying $15,000,000, He called our attention to the delicate 
machinery, the fine armament, and the fact that they must be 
preserved; and I agree with the Senator. He did not tell us, 
and I did not know until I read the bill carefully, that part of 
this $15,000,000 was for the operation and development of the 
naval reserves. 

If I had not examined the bill carefully, I would have sup- 
posed from the Senator’s statement—and he made it frankly, 
and intended to make a full and complete canvass of the situa- 
tion—that a part of the appropriation was for some other pur- 
pose than that indicated by the 8 Senator, My point is that the 
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Navy Department would not have the right to use for other pur- 
poses in the bill that $100,000 which they had asked for to open 


up an oil reserve. Is there any intimate relation between the 
oil reserve in Wyoming or in California and caring for the ma- 
chinery, so that an appropriation for machinery and for the oil 
reserye would permit the interchange of the appropriation? 
Would it be right to use $100,000 appropriated for the oil reserve 
for the purpose of building a gun, or to use $100,000 appropri- 
ated for the purpose of building a gun for opening up an oil 
reserve, simply because both appropriations were stated in a 
lump sum and carried in the same paragraph? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, I did not undertake, in the 
general statement which I made of the purpose of this appro- 
priation, to cover every dollar and every particular expendi- 
ture. I referred to the importance of maintaining machinery ; 
and I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that in the esti- 
mates which are given us, out of an allowance of $14,795,000, 
$12,061,323 comes under the head of “ship costs ”—that is, the 
maintenance and repair of machinery on ships—so that, I think, 
substantially supports the statement which I made. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator concedes that they could not 
use the $100,000 for the naval oil reserve for the construction of 
ships? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. For the construction of ships? 


Cer- 
tainly. 
Mr. KING. For the purpose the Senator indicated—that 
$12,000,000. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. For the maintenance of the machinery 
of ships? 


Mr. KING, Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It could be used if the Secretary of the 
Navy sanctioned its use for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. Though it was appropriated for the development 
of the oil reserve? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is all appropriated for engineering. 
It is not appropriated for the development of the oil reserves. 
If it were appropriated for the development of the oil reserves 
by the terms of the law, it could not be used for any other pur- 
pose. The whole question which the Senator is arguing is 
whether or not it ought to be appropriated in that way. It 
never has been appropriated in that way. Of course, if it were, 
it would have to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. Suppose that the Navy Department had not said 
a word about the operation of the naval oil reserves, and had 
not asked for a cent of appropriation, would that $100,000 have 
gone into this lump sum? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would not have been taken into ac- 
count in making up the total. 

Mr. KING. It would have carried $100,000 less, would it 
not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very likely it would. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator intends te permit the Navy De- 
partment’ to use $100,000, if they want to, for a purpose for 
which it was not designed by the committee, and when they 
would not have made the appropriation if they had not under- 
stood that it would be devoted to the operation of the naval oil 


reserves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Batt in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would let this 
matter go over, and give me a chance, if the Senator does not 
frame an amendment, to do so; or, if the Senator will consent 
if I move to reconsider to-morrow in order to offer an amend- 
ment, that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, if the Senator should desire 
to do so, I shall have no objection. I should like to get a 
decision on this amendment. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 26, line 13, to strike out 51,675,000“ and insert 
«“ $9 048,000,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the sum to be d out of this appropriation, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for clerical, drafting, in- 
spection, and messenger service in navy yards, naval stations, and 
1 of United States inspectors of machinery and engineering ma- 
terial for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, shall not exceed 
$2,048,000, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I have the attention of the 
Senator from Washington? On line 7, $14,795,000 was ap- 


propriated. The Senator will recall that in other parts of the 


bill provisions are made—quite liberal provisions, I think 
for clerical help, civil employees, and so forth; yet, out of this 
$14,795,000, which ostensibly is for machinery, we allow $2,- 
048,000 for clerical help, drafting, inspection, and messenger 
service in navy yards, naval stations, and offices of United 
States inspectors of machinery and engineering material, It 
does seem to me that that sum, $2,048,000, for clerical help 
and for messengers and for inspection, is entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the sum appropriated for the purposes indicated, I 
ask the Senator if, from the testimony before the committee, 
he conceives that such a large proportion of the $14,000,000 
should be devoted to that end? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator will observe 
that that is merely a limitation, that not exceeding that amount 
shall be used for the purposes which the Senator mentions. 
The most important element within that limitation is the serv- 
ices of draftsmen for machinery, a very high class of technical 
skill being required. High-priced men and a considerable num- 
ber of them are necessary for the maintenance of the machinery 
in a fleet such as is provided for in this bill—18 battleships, 
various scout cruisers, and submarines, and auxiliary vessels 
that go to make up the fleet. The language of this limitation is 
simply an adoption of the ordinary language of appropriation 
bills. These matters have grown up from year to year through 
experience in the departments, and the language is retained in 
the form which Congress has been accustomed to use in making 
appropriations, 

Mr. KING. Is it contemplated that under this section new 
machinery will be constructed? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; not new machinery; but it contem- 
plates repairs to old machinery. 

Mr. KING. Will draftsmen of the high grade of which the 
Senator speaks be required for the repair work? The important 
feature seems to be clerical work. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. For the machinery of new vessels under 
construction the drafting would be paid out of this appropria- 
tion, but not for the hulls. 

Mr. KING. I have not the testimony before me, and so I am 
unable to state what it is. I take the word of the Senator. It 
seems to me, though, that it is a very large appropriation. This 
seems to be another exhibition of the absolute extravagance of 
the Navy Department, and if one tried to put his hand upon the 
many evidences of their extravagance he would be having his 
fingers extended all the time, This is one paragraph which, in 
my judgment, shows very great waste and extravagance on the 
part of the Navy Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair,” on page 29, line 1, to strike out “ $14,- 
200,000 ” and insert $16,200,000,” so as to read: 

CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF VESSELS. 


For preservation and completion of vessels on the stocks and in ordi- 
nary; purchase of materials and stores of all kinds; steam steerers, 
steam capstans, steam windlasses, and all other auxiliaries; labor in 
navy yards and on foreign stations; purchase of machinery and tools 
for use in shops; carrying on work of experimental model tank and 
wind tunnel; designing naval vessels; construction and repair of yard 
craft, lighters, and barges ; wear, tear, and repair of vessels afloat; gen- 
eral care and protection of the Navy in the line of construction and 
* — incidental expenses for vessels and navy yards, inspectors’ 
offices, such as photographing, books, professional magazines, 8 sta- 
tionery, and instruments for drafting room, and for pay of classified 
force under the bureau; for hemp, wire, iron, and other materials for 
the manufacture of cordage, anchors, cables, galleys, and chains; specifi- 
cations for purchase thereof shall be so prepared as shall give fair and 
free competition; canvas for the manufacture of sails, awnings, ham- 
mocks, and other work; interior appliances and tools for manufacturi 
purposes in navy yards and naval stations; and for the purchase of al 
other articles of equipage at home and abroad; and for the payment of 
labor in equipping vessels therewith and manufacture of such articles 
in the several navy 5 naval signals and apparatus, other than 
electric, namely, si S, lights, lanterns, running lights, and lamps and 
their appendages for general use on board a for illuminating pur- 
poses; and oil and candles used in connection therewith; bunting and 
other materials for making and repairing flags of all kinds; for all per- 
manent galley fittings an eanipage ooo carpets, curtains, and hang- 
ings on rd naval vessels, $16, 000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Bureau of Ord- 
nance,” on page 30, line 21, to strike out “ $9,500,000” and in- 
sert “ $10,000,000,” so as to read: 

ORDNANCE AND ORDNANCE STORES. 

For procuring, producing, preserving, and handling ordnance ma- 
terial; for the armament of ships, for fuel, material, and labor to be 
used in the general work of the Ordnance Department; for furniture at 
naval ammunition depots, torpedo stations, naval n and 

roving grounds; for ntenance of proving grounds, powder factory, 
orpedo stations, gun factory, ammunition depots, and naval ordnance 
lants, and for target pcno: for the maintenance, repair, or opera- 
Bion of horse-drawn an motor-propelled freight and passenger carrying 


vehicles, to be used only for o purposes at naval ammunition 
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depots, naval proving grounds, naval ordnance plants, and naval tor- 
pedo stations, and for the pay of chemists, clerical, drafting, inspec- 
tion, and messenger service in navy yards, naval stations, naval ord- 
nance plants, and naval ammunition depots ; in all, $10,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

That no part of this appropriation or any other i te ge con- 
tained in this act shall be available for expenditure at the Naval 
Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va., except so much as may be necessary 
to maintain the station on a closed-down 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, this amendment, I think, will 
provoke some discussion, and I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he desires to proceed this evening with it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is the purpose of the committee to 
proceed for a little while longer, and then we expect to move an 
executive session. I prefer that course. If the Senator is not 
prepared to go on with this amendment now, I will consent to 
let it go over. $ 

Mr. FRANCE. It is nearly 6 o'clock now, and 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I have no objection to passing over the 
amendment on the request of the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 32, line 
25, to strike out “ $25,893,986," and insert in lieu thereof “pay, 
$25,586,102; rental allowance, $5,712,771; subsistence allowance, 
$3,218,648; in all, $34,517,516.” 

Mr. KING. I shall move to-morrow to reduce the personnel 
of the Navy, and it will affect the item under consideration. I 
have no objection to the amendment being agreed to to-night, if 
the Senator desires, with the understanding that I may move to 
reconsider for the purpose of offering my amendment. Is that 
agreeable to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand the Senator agrees that 
we shall proceed with these items, and, of course, if the motion 
of the Senator from Utah to reduce the personnel should be 
agreed to, I would be very glad to consent to go back over it 
again. 

Mr. KING. That is what I ask. I want to help the Sena- 
tor expedite the passage of the bill as far as possible. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 2, after the words 
“retired list,” to strike out “$3,114,840” and insert $3,623,- 
715"; and beginning in line 3 to strike out: 
commutation of quarters for officers, including boatswains, gunners, 
carpenters, sailmakers, machinists, pharmacists, pay clerks, and ma 
naval constructors, and assistant nayal constructors, $1,310,400; an 
also members of Nurse Corps (female), $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 11, to strike out 
the words “or commutation of quarters not to exceed the 
amount which an officer would receive were he not serving 
with troops“; on line 17 to strike out “ $675,566” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $944,689”; and on line 19 to strike out $5,981,- 
900 ” and insert in lieu thereof $2,809,675,” so as to read: 
for hire of quarters for officers serving with troops where there are 
no public quarters belonging to the Government, and where there are 
not sufficient quarters essed by the United States to accommodate 
them and hire of quarters for officers and enlisted men on sea duty 
at such times as they may be deprived of their quarters on board ship 
due to repairs or other conditions which may render them unin- 
habitable, 820.008; pay of enlisted men on the retired list, $944,689 ; 
extra pay to men reenlisting under honorable discharge, $2,809,675. 

Mr. KING. I did not know we had reached the item on 
lines 17 and 18. May I inquire of the Senator whether the 
Senate committee had any additional evidence before it which 
justified it in increasing the item of $675,566” to “ $944,689” 
for pay of enlisted men on the retired list? It seems to me 
that is a matter as to which there would be no difference. You 
would base it upon evidence submitted by the department, and 
the House and Senate ought to reach the same conclusion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is due to the change made in the 
law by the pay bill which has just been passed. The calcula- 
tions are based upon that. 2 

Mr. KING, Would there be a greater number of retired men 
or would they merely receive a larger sum? 

Mr. WARREN. Both. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Of course the increase in the Navy will 

_ result in an increased number of retired enlisted men. 

Mr. KING. I comprehend that. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 20, after the word 
„pay“ to insert the words “and allowances.? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 24, after the word 
“Corps,” to strike out “$62,108,534” and insert pay, $75,356,- 
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780; allowance for lodging and subsistence, $2,836,050; in all, 
1 

r. KING. The same situation has developed with respect 
to the item of $78,192,830 as suggested a moment ago. If my 
amendment reducing the personnel of the Navy should prevail 
then a reduction would necessarily have to be made in this item. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On behalf of the committee, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the amendment by striking out 
of the amendment, lines 1 and 2, on page 34, the words “ allow- 
ance for lodging and subsistence, $2,836,050; in all, $78,192,930,” 
for the reason that a mistake was made in putting this item 
under the head of “Pay of the Navy,” the impression being 
that that was required by the new pay law. AS a matter of 
fact, it should be retained under the head, “ Provisions, Navy.” 
It is a mere matter of its proper place in the bill. 

1 KING. The Senator desires to remove it from this 

e f 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I simply desire to transpose the appro- 
priation of $2,836,070 from the head “Pay of the Navy” to 
“ Provisions, Navy,” and when we reach “ Provisions, Navy” I 
shall offer an amendment to insert the language there. I move 
to strike out of the amendment of the committee, as printed in 
the bill, in lines 1 and 2, on page 34, the language “ allowance 
for lodging and subsistence, $2,836,050; in all, $78,192,830.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I am very much gratified that we have 
made such good progress with the bill to-day, and I think per- 
haps it would subserve an expeditious conclusion of the bill if 
we would suspend its consideration at this time until to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. TRAMMELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed, and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

On page 65, line 14, after the word “ purposes,” insert the follow- 


k, That any officer of the Navy who has served four years as chief 
of a bureau in the Navy Department and ‘shall be retired subsequent 
to the completion of such period of service for physical disability due to 
wounds icted by the enemy while in the performance of his duty 
shall be retired with the rank, pay, and allowances now authorized by 
law for the retirement of a chief of bureau.” 


DECISIONS OF UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I deplore the tendency of the times 
to criticize public men and public institutions in our country. 
It seems that our people—a great many of them, at least 
have almost gone mad in trying to find fault with somebody. 

A great deal of propaganda has gone out abusing the South 
for employing children in cotton mills. I do not propose to take 
up more than a moment or two of the Senate's time, but I 
expect to make a few remarks on this subject within a few 
days. This is done either intentionally; with a view of trying 
to injure our section and to injure the business of manufac- 
turing, or it is done ignorantly. I notice in the papers almost 
every day some misrepresentations about this occupation. They 
are entirely unjustified and unfounded. I believe that “there 
are child-labor laws in 46 States of the Union. We have 
stringent laws on the subject in my State, and no child under 
14 years of age has worked in a cotton mill there for a number 
of years. The progress that we are making in that section is 
phenomenal. The improvements in education and in refine- 
ment and in living conditions are unsurpassed in any part of our 
Union. However, well-meaning people, I take it, or perhaps some 
fanatics, or members of this so-called “uplift” crowd who 
ought to be at work, are going around trying to disturb the 
public mind and trying to create dissatisfaction between em- 
ployer and employee. 

I have no patience whatever with any such procedure; and, 
as I say, it is unfounded in our part of the country, and abso- 
lutely unjustified. I deplore to see in an afternoon paper that 
a member of the Cabinet paid his respects to the Congress in no 
complimentary terms. I also deplore to see in the morning 
paper that a Member of Congress has so far forgotten himself 
as to abuse the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I take it that the Supreme Court needs no 
defense at my hands; but I say if there is one institution in the 
United States that we ought to be proud of, it is the Supreme 
Court. 

All the recent criticism of that court has been unfounded, 
uncalled for, and out of place; and if there is anything that we 
desire more than another, it is a perpetuation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the Supreme Court. I only 
wish that other bodies besides the Supreme Court would act in 
as just a manner as they do, and in as courageous a manner, 
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It is startling, it is terrifying, to see the tendency of legislative 
bodies to follow the popular whim, whether it be right or be 
wrong. 

Mr. President, I do hope that Congress at least will keep its 


equilibrium, and not run off at a tangent, following these false | 


notions, It is time that we were calling a halt, and I hope that 
these matters will not ‘receive serious attention. They should 
not even be introduced into this body. 

1 shall have more to say later; but I say that the Supreme 
Court of the United States and, in fact, all the courts in the 
United States enjoy and have enjoyed the confidence and the 
respect and the esteem of the people of this country. Even 
during the Civil War the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States were unanimously respected and looked up to. 
So it is out of place, it is in poor taste, to criticize them now; 
and I feel that these criticisms come from people who are trying 
to disrupt our Government. Very recently the court has made 
some important decisions. I do not suppose that any first-class 
lawyer in the United States would question the soundness and 
the wisdom of those decisions; and I say that if there is one 
temporal thing more than another that we ought to pray for, 
it is the perpetuation of the Constitution of the United States 
and of the courts. 

ORDER FOR RECESS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate closes its business to-day it shall 
take a recess until to-morrow at 11 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

OFFICE OF RECORDER OF DEEDS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BALL submitted the following concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 26), which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That a commission is hereby created, consisti af three Members of 
the Senate. appointed by the Vice President, and three Members of the 
House of Representatives, appointed by the Speaker, to investigate the 
needs of the office of the recorder of deeds for the District of Columbia, 
and to report not later than December 20, 1922, (1) what quarters, 
equipment, and facilities are necessary roperly to eare for and protect 
all records sorted i igh in such office, and (2) what additional personnel, 
3 is required to perform the duties imposed by law upon such 
office. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in his remarks yesterday the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] referred to the 
Procter & Gamble Co., of my State, as being interested in legis- 
lation relative to feedstuffs. I thought at the time he was mis- 
taken. I have since ascertained that he was mistaken. I ask 
permission to have printed in ‘the Recorp -à ‘telegram which I 
send to the desk stating the facts. 

There being ‘no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June I, 1922. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 


8 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Onr attention called to press dispatch of Senator Brovssarp in ref- 
erence to tariff on blackstrap molasses. This company is not interested, 
e 7 — taken no part whatever in connection with tariff legislation on 
this irem. 

THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 16, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


The following-named persons for promotion in ‘the Consular 
Service of the United States from interpreter at $3,000 to consul 
of class 6, as follows: 

Jay C. Huston, of California. 

Norwood F. Allman, of Louisiana. 

From vice consul de carriere of class 1 to consul of class T: 

H. Merle Cochran, of Arizona. 

Joseph F. McGurk, of New Jersey. 

Charles J. Pisar, of Wisconsin. 

Louis H. Gourley, of IIlinois. 

James J. Murphy, jr., of Pennsylvania. 

George Wadsworth, of New York, 
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Orsen N. Neilsen, of Wisconsin. 

Walter A. Adams, of South Carolina. 

William W. Heard, of Maryland. 

George A. Makinson, of California. 

John L. Bouchal, of Nebraska. 

Lynn W. Franklin, of Maryland. 

George L. Brandt, of the District of Columbia. 
S. Bertrand Jacobson, of New York. 

Robert F. Fernald, of Maine. 

Ilo C. Funk, of Colorado. 

V. Winthrope O'Hara, of Kansas. 

H. Earle Russell, of Michigan. 

William P. George, of Alabama. 

Samuel R. Thompson, of California. 

George T. Colman, of New York. 

From interpreter at $3,000 to consul of ‘class 7: 
Dillard B. Lasseter, of Georgia. 

Harvey T. Goodier, of New York. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 
Philip Adams, of Massachusetts, to be a consul of class 7 of the 
United States of America. 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE, 
Wiliam H. Barrett, of Georgia, to be United States district 


. southern district of Georgia, vice Beverly D. Evans, de- 
ceased. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE Coast AND GEODETIC Survey. 
Arthur Watts Skilling, of Massachusetts, to be aid, with réla- 
tive rank of ensign in the Navy, in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, vice F. E. Joekel, resigned. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARAY. 
SIGNAL CORPS. 


First Lieut. Harrison William Johnson, Infantry, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 15 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


Surveyor or CUSTOMS. 
J. Howard Reed to be surveyor of customs, district No. 11, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Í 
COLLECTOR or Customs. 
Joseph L. Crupper to be collector of customs, district No. 14, 
Norfolk, Va. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 
Ralph L. Lawrence to be assistant surgeon, 
Edwin C. Sorenson to be assistant surgeon. 
PosTMASTERS. 
‘NORTH DAKOTA, 
Lena L. Diehl, Dunn Center. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Ida A. Calhoun, Clemson College. 
Jean C. Sloan, Pendleton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, June 15, 1922. 


The House met at 12 \o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 4 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we bow at Thy footstool 
in the name of Him who was wounded for our transgressions, 
We will say of Thee, Thou art our refuge and strength; and 
with gratitude our hearts proclaim it. Let all the people praise 
Thee, O Lord. Preserve them from the perils of exaggerated 
and malicious speech. May our fellow countrymen move for- 
ward with constant pride and enthusiastic passion for the 
tenets of our great Government. Everywhere increase rever- 
ence for law and for those fundamentals established by our 
forefathers. In the questions of the day enable us to be wise, 
prudent, and reflective. Give us confidence in Thy truth, and 
help us to build upon the rock that can not be shaken. In the 
name of Jesus, our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 5 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as a member of the 
Committee on the Reorganization of the Executive Departments, 
to take the place of Mr. Reavis, resigned, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. WEBSTER]. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, Evidently 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass, Driver Reber 
Ansorge Dunn Kindred Reed, N. Y 
Anthony Dupré Kirkpatrick Reed, W. Va. 
Arentz Dyer Kitchin Robertson 
Bacharach Eehols Kleezka Robsion 
Barkley Edmonds Knight Rosenbloom 
Beck Nis Kreider Rossdale 
Bell Evans Langley Rouse 

Bixler Fess Larson, Minn. Rucker 
Black Fields Lazaro Ryan 
Blanton Lee, N. Sabath 
Boies Fitzgerald Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. 
Bond ocht Linthicum Schall, Minn 
Brennan Fordney uce Sears 
Britten Foster McClintic Shaw, Ill. 
Brooks, of Pa Frear McCorntick Shreve 
Buchanan Free McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 

Burke Freeman Madden Sinclair 
Burtness Fuller Maloney Smith, Idaho 
Burton Gahn Mann Snyder 
Cannon Gallivan Mead Stiness 
Cantrill Garrett, Tex. Michaelson Stoll 

Carew Gilbert Milis Strong, Pa. 
Carter Goodykoontz Moore, III. Sullivan 
oa N.Y. Gould Moore, Ohio Summers, Wash. 
Chandler, Okla. Graham, 5 Morin Swank 


Clark, Fla. Graham, P: Mudd Sweet 
Classon Greene, Mass, Murphy Tague 
Cockran Griffin Nelson, Me. Taylor, Ark. 
Codd Haugen Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Tenn. 
Connell Hayden Newton, Minn. Temple 
Cooper, Wis. Henry O'Brien Tilson 
Copley Hersey O'Connor 82 
rago Hicks Olpp 
risp Hogan Osborne Underhill 

Crowther Hooker Padgett Vare 
Cullen Hutchinson Park, Ga. Vestal 

rry Ireland Parks, Ark. Volk 
Darrow Jacoway Patterson, N. J. Ward, N. X. 
Davis, Minn. Jefferis, Nebr. Perkins Ward, N. C. 

al Jeffers, Ala. Petersen Wason 
Dempsey Johnson, S. Dak. Porter Watson 
Dickinson Jones, Pa. Pou White, Me. 
Doughton Kahn Rainey, Ala. Winslow 
Drane Kendall Ransley Wood, Ind 
Drewry Kennedy Rayburn Woodyard 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 246 Members have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move to dispense with further proceed- 
ings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

VIEWS OF MINORITY IN PAUL Ù. HARRISON. 
. Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the minority of 
the Committee on Elections No. 1, I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority be given until June 26 to file minority views. 
That agreement was had in the committee on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the minority of Committee on Elections No. 1 
have until June 26 to file minority views in the contested- 
election case of Paul against Harrison. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, of course that is not to inter- 
fere with the consideration of the case? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Les; it is to interfere with consideration 
of the case before the 26th. By an agreement in the com- 
mittee yesterday the minority were to be given until the 26th 
to file minority views, and it was understood that the case 
was not to be taken up before that time. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no idea that we will take it up, 
but I had not heard of any agreement. 

Mr. ROSE. It was agreed in the committee that the minor- 
ity might have 10 days in which to file minority views. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RopENBERG] made the motion in 
the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. All right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 11827. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives No. 1 to 
the bill (H. R. 10101) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
private committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3610. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8785. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a pon- 
toon bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 11345. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa.; 

H. R. 11827. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; and 

H. R. 10330. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott, in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence Was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr, Dunn, indefinitely, on account of illness in his family 
(at the request of Mr. PARKER of New York). 

To Mr. Montoya, indefinitely, on account of important 
business, 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of H. R. 11872. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11872) to amend sections 7, 8, 
and 9 of the Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 289, 
342, 343, 368, and 461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; 
and section 2 of the Executive order of July 9, 1914, establish- 
ing rules and regulations for the opening and navigation of 
the Panama Canal and approaches thereto, including all water 
under its jurisdiction ; to amend section 6 of an act entitled “An 
act extending certain privileges of canal employees to other 
officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to 
make rules and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quaran- 
tine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police 
powers on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including 
provision as to certain fees, money orders, and interest de- 
posits,” approved August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in 
the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, with Mr. LONGWORTH 
in the chair. . 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMON']. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to talk about the 
bill under consideration to amend the Panama act. I sup- 
pose it is all right, but it is only chicken feed in comparison 
with the bill I am going to call to your attention for a few 
minutes. I want to talk about the offer of Henry Ford for 
Muscle Shoals. [Applause.] 

The people back home and in every part of the country are 
complaining and are becoming dissatistied about the delay of 
Congress in acting on the offer of Henry Ford for Muscle 
Shoals. Some of them seem to think that any Member of Con- 
gress can call this bill up and have it voted on at any time, 
but we know that such is not the case. We know that the Re- 
publican leaders, especially the Republican steering committee 
and the Republican members of the Rules Committee, decide 
which bills shall and which bills shall not be considered and 
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voted on. So I want to address my remarks especially to these 
leaders and the members of the committees I have referred to 
and urge them to allow the bill reported by the Military Com- 
mittee providing for the acceptance of the offer of Henry Ford 
for Muscle Shoals property to be called up, considered, and 
voted upon. 

This measure is neither sectional nor political; it is a great 
economical question, in which all of the people in every part of 
the country are most vitally interested. No other subject of 
legislation during this session of Congress has attracted such 
favorable and nation-wide interest. There is ten times more 
interest in this than there is in the tariff, the ship subsidy, or 
any other legislation pending in Congress. [Applause.] What 
answer could you give to the country and your constituents 
when you go back home if you refused to allow the House to 
vote on this question at this session? [Applause.] 

You could not claim that it was for the want of time. We 
‘have plenty of time while we are waiting on the Senate to 
consider the bills which have already passed the House. You 
could not justify it on account of the amount to be appro- 
priated. If the Ford offer is accepted, it will not cost the 
Government a penny in the end. Of course, under the pro- 
visions of the Ford offer the Government will adyance about 
$7,000,000 a year for the next six years to complete the water- 
power development, but the Ford Co. will pay 4 per cent interest 
as an annual rental on these amounts, and by means of a 
sinking fund and amortization plan repay the entire amount to 
the Goverment during the period of the lease. At the same 
time the dams and all equipment, which will be of immense 
value, will be the absolute property of the Government. 

Besides this it will save the Government many millions of 
dollars in caring for the Muscle Shoals nitrate plants, which 
will be kept in an up-to-date running order by the Ford Co., 
and be available to the Government without expense for war 
purposes if ever needed. 

We haye been diligent in our efforts to enact legislation in the 
interest of the farmers; we have secured large amounts of na- 
tional aid to rural roads; we have provided a system of farm- 
loan banks at a low rate of interest; we have revived the activ- 
ities of the War Finance Corporation in order to assist the 
farmers: in marketing their crops; we have recently enacted a 
cooperative marketing bill. We now have an opportunity to do 
something further by accepting the Ford offer and protecting 
the American farmers from further imposition by the Chilean 
and Fertilizer Trusts, who fix and manipulate the prices of 
fertilizer at their will without regard to the price of farm 
products or the financial ability of the American farmer. 

There are 6,500,000 farmers in all parts of this country ask- 
ing and urging Congress to accept the Ford offer. They are in- 
telligent and know what it will mean for them. They represent 
an investment of $80,000,000,000, by far the largest of any busi- 
hess, the next largest being that of railroading, with 8 
000,000,000 investment. The farmers are expecting 
this way to enable them to get from under the yoke of the 
Chilean Nitrate and Fertilizer Trusts. 

Some one may say that there is no Fertilizer Trust. We all 
know that there is, but they are so smart that we might have 
trouble in proving it in the courts. They certainly have an 
agreement as to sales, prices, and distribution. When the price 
of corn, wheat, cotton, and other farm crops goes down the 
trust raises the price of fertilizer. 

Do not let any Member of this House deceive himself by 
thinking that the interest in this bill is confined to the farmers 
in any section or limited part of this country. They are all in- 
terested, from Maine to California. The yield of wheat in some 
of the Western States has been reduced from 50 to 20 bushels 
per acre on account of depletion of the soil. If they do not all 
use fertilizer now it will not be long before they will have to, 
and will da so if they can get a good grade at a fair price. 

Neither should you deceive yourselves by thinking that the 
interest in this bill is confined to the farmers. The Members of 
the House from the cities, as well as the rural districts, should 
help to get this bill up and vote for it. It will enable the farmer 
to double the production of cotton, live stock, and food crops, 
and reduce the cost of living. It will provide an increased de- 
mand for what the manufacturer and wholesale and retail mer- 
chants have to sell. 

A few Members of this House from the city districts continue 
to make the mistake of voting against national aid to roads. 
Good roads improve the farms. When the farmer increases his 
88 the cost of living in the city is reduced. You city 

Congressmen should run over each other to help get this Ford 
bill before the House and vote for it. [Applause.] 

Do not worry about Mr. Ford not being able to make cheap 
fertilizer and do everything else at Muscle Shoals that he claims 


will be done if his offer is aceepted. Thomas A. Edison and 
other experts on the subject say that it is practicable. Henry 
Ford has always succeeded in everything he has undertakem 
His business success is the marvel of the century. The people 
have faith in him and his big plans at Muscle Shoals, so let us 
give him a trial. [Applause.] 

He does not want Muscle Shoals in order to make money; he 
has all and more than he needs. He wants to do something mo 
for his fellow man. He wants to make fertilizer, automobil 
trucks, tractors, and aluminum ware cheaper than ever before 
so that people of limited means may be able to obtain these 
3 which ordinarily would be beyond their reach. [Ap- 
plause. 

If his offer is accepted, he will give work at good wages to 
tens of thousands of people from every part of the country, 
many of whom are ex-service men, who are out of employment 
and who are waiting in breathless suspense for Congress to 
pass this great measure. [Applause.] 

The Ford offer was made about a year ago at the invitation 
of this administration and was sent to Congress with other 
offers some five months ago, all of which were referred to the 
Military Committee of the House composed of 15 Republicans 
and 6 Democrats. This committee after four months of earnest, 
faithful, and hard work in the consideration of these offers, 
has reported a bill providing for the acceptance of the offer of 
Henry Ford and filed their report recommending its acceptanee, 
and at the same time reporting that they did not consider any 
other offer as being worthy of serious consideration. While the 
report of the committee is not unanimous, still the full com- 
mittee urges prompt consideration and disposition of this im- 
portant question. 

The issue is now made up with the great masses of the people 
in favor of the Ford offer on one side and the Chilean nitrate 
and fertilizer trusts and other selfish interests with their ac- 
tive and imsidious lobby on the other. [Applause.] The 
Members of this House compose the jury to decide this issue, 

In conclusion, I urge the Republican leaders of the House 
who have it in their power to have this measure brought before 
the House for decision to make provision promptly for a rule 
in order that it may be considered and voted upon. 

Let the roll of the House be called, and let each Member 
answer “yes” or “no.” If it is passed, the country will know 
who did it; if it is defeated, the country will know upon whom 
to place the responsibility. Give us a vote, and when this 
is done I hope and confidently believe that the last and final 
offer of Henry Ford, made on the 31st day of last month, will ' 
be accepted by a large majority. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama has 25 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I yield 10 minutes to tne gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lonvoy]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there’ objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court with reference to child labor laws has again 


called attention to the fact that we have am unreformed house - 


of lords as the supreme government. The first child labor act, 
passed by both Houses with very little opposition, and signed 
by the President, has been declared by a bare majority of the 
Supreme Court unconstitutional. The second child labor act 
has also been declared unconstitutional. The Constitution is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest documents ever framed by man, 
but it was framed in 1787, and no one can seriously contend 
that the mightiest intellects of the eighteenth century could 
have foreseen the problems that confront us to-day. More 
than 1,800 amendments have been offered to the Constitution 
since 1787. The first 10 amendments are practically an integral 
part of the original Constitution and can hardly be classed as 
amendments. The original document could not have been rati- 
fied if the promise had not been held out that the 10 amend 
ments would be immediately adopted. Two minor changes 
were made up to 1804. Three amendments are the result of 
the Civil War. Of the four amendments adopted in our gen- 
eration two amendments—the woman suffrage and the prohibi- 
tion amendments—can also be traced te the war. There would 
have been no prohibition amendment if it had not been for the 
war, and the woman-sulfrage amendment has been hastened by 
the new current of thoughts born of the war. 


1922. 


It is impossible to reconcile democratic institutions with an 
institution which permits a bare majority of one or two of a 
court consisting of nine members to override the will of the 
elected representatives of the people. 

I have given a good deal of thought to this question. I 
share the opinion of those who believe that it was never in- 
‘tended that the Supreme Court should have the power to de- 
clare acts of Congress unconstitutional. Whatever the situa- 
tion may be in that regard, the important thing before us to- 
day is to make the fundamental iaw of the land more flexible, 
more adapted to present conditions. It is proposed to offer an 
amendment to the Constitution to meet the objections of the 
Supreme Court in the child labor act. 

Assuming that such an amendment after 15 or 20 years’ agita- 
tion is adopted, the very adoption of the amendment permit- 
ting child-labor legislation will by implication be held to block 
other social legislation. The court will continue to nullify 
action by Congress and will prevent it from giving legislative 
expression to the wishes of the people. The stupendous eco- 
nomic and social changes of modern times emphasize the neces- 
sity of harmonizing the legal structure of society with its indus- 
trial needs. 

The remedy lies in the direction of making the amendment 
provision of the Constitution more elastic, so that the Constitu- 
tion should be a living organism, growing and expanding with 
the people. 

The State of New York provides that a constitutional amend- 
ment may be adopted in the following manner: The amend- 
ment is adopted by the legislature, then it is proposed to the 
next legislature elected during a year at which senators are 
elected. Senators are elected in our State every two years. 
Then the amendment is submitted to the people, to a refer- 
endum, and if adopted it becomes a part of the constitution. 

The present cumbersome method of changing the Constitution 
should be replaced by a simple and direct appeal to the people 
through a referendum, either upon the initiative of Congress or 
upon the initiative of a part of the people. In order to save 
the country from a general prevalence of contempt for the court, 
the court must not be put in a position where ít will disregard 
the will of the people, where it will not set itself up against 
every progressive thought, where it will in the name of the dead 
past hinder the solution of living problems. is enti- 
tled to its fanits, to its mistakes; democracy exercises its right to 
be stupid now and then, but democracy prefers to suffer from 
its own stupidity rather than from that of seven or nine men. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the gentleman’s contention that the only 
people who are bound by the Constitution are those whom they 
elect to office and who take the oath to support it? 

Mr. LONDON. Those who are elected to office to represent 
the people have their constitutional obligations. Every one of 
us who has sworn to support the Constitution has honestly 
voted for the child labor bill, for example, in the belief that he 
Was supporting the Constitution. Our conception of the Con- 
stitution, and the conception of the United States Senate of 
the Constitution, and the conception of the President of the 
United States of the Constitution shall not be overridden by 
nine men, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is not answering the ques- 
tion that I propounded. I am asking the gentleman if he be- 
lieves the ordinary citizen is not just as much bound to support 
and defend the Constitution as the elected officials? 

Mr. LONDON. Undoubtedly. I did not think that was the 
question, because that answers itself. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is it not the tendency of the times for 
members in legislative bodies, State and National, to pay less 
and less regard to the Constitution, and to pass all questions of 
constitutionality to the courts, the members of these legisla- 
tive bodies thereby relieving themselves of their obligation, and 
impairing the highest and most solemn political morality? The 
Congress thus coerces the courts to pass upon such questions. 

Mr. LONDON. But that is a most cowardly thing. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Of course it is. Congress is more blame- 
worthy than the courts. 

Mr. LONDON. The legislator who deliberately votes for a 
law knowing that the Supreme Court will declare it unconstitu- 
tional is false to himself and false to his oath. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But is it not true that under our pres- 
ent system there is a great tendency to encourage the legis- 
latures to ignore their obligations to the Constitution and to 
put the whole question up to the courts? 
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Mr. LONDON. Oh, when you permit the existence of an 
institution that is out of tune with the demands of the times 
the institution becomes a dead letter or an obstruction, and 
despite the prohibition of contempt it invites contempt. If it 
should be easier to amend the Constitution, it-will become im- 
possible for the legislator to evade responsibility and to throw 
the blame for defeating the will of the people upon the courts. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LONDON. In one moment. Let me illustrate this. We 
have now in session a convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, representing millions of law-abiding, organized work- 
ers, and the mame of Chief Justice Taft, when mentioned, is 
hissed at that convention. When the Supreme Court sustained 
the income-tax law, the representatives of the plutocratic papers 
throughout the country condemned the Supreme Court in most 
vigorous terms. Most of the time, however, it is the progressive 
elements that are discontented, for the very simple reason that 
the decisions of the court are necessarily based upon the old 
past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield me a 
couple of minutes more? 5 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
additional to the gentleman. 2 

Mr. LONDON. I now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Does not the gentleman think 
that part of these results could be attributed to the direct 
primaries, in that there are numbers of legislators who go to 
the different legislatures with the idea of perpetuating them- 
selves instead of perpetuating American institutions? 

Mr. LONDON. ‘Those who advocate the abolition of the 
direct primary are advocating the abolition of one of the demo- 
cratic methods of bringing the Government under the control 
of the people. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. But the records show, if the 
gentleman will permit, that not more than 20 or 25 or 30 per 
cent of the people at most are ever out at the primaries. 

Mr. LONDON. The people should take more interest in the 
primaries, but because only 30 per cent of the people participate 
in the primaries, it does not follow that the whole question of 
nominating officials should be left to a clique of half a dozen 
men in a saloon in the city of New York. 

Mr. WALSH. Sometimes there is a contempt on the part of 
the people for constitutional amendments that have been 
adopted and laws that have been passed under them. Would 
the gentleman have the effect of a law or a constitutional 
amendment based upon whether it is held in contempt by the 
people? 

Mr. LONDON. I think that a constitutional amendment that 
is forced upon the people by the peculiar provision that we have 
now, an amendment that is adopted really in disregard of the 
wishes of the people—and the gentleman is probably referring 
to the prohibition amendment and the Volstead law—is arti- 
ficial. It is adopted by two-thirds of the vote of Congress and 
three-fourths of the legislatures, but is not adopted by the peo- 
ple. There is not any doubt that there would have been no 
such amendment on a referendum. That is why I have pro- 
posed that constitutional amendments should be voted for by 
the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Warp]. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, to my mind it 
is obvious that among the many questions with which the public 
mind is agitated no single one is hardly so acute to-day with the 
cultured and Christian thought of America as is the question, 
What will the nations do to relieve the shocking, harrowing 
butchery and slaughter of Christians in Armenia, and when will 
they do it, and what part will our Government take in it? Is 
the bloody battle-ax of the unspeakable Turk to hold its un- 
checked sway and wade on in Christian blood until there is no 
more Christian blood left for it to wade in? Or has the world 
an effective civilization, with a heart consecrated and an eye 
directed to the end and purpose of resisting this process? Will 
this great country, with its thousands of temple spires rising 
over Christian altars pretending to point the way to the Cross, 
its thousands of Christian schools strengthening and educating 
its Christian life and character, its countless millions of free- 
gift Christian offerings made to relieve suffering and to spread 
the gospel of peace and civilization, ever rise to “ magnify its 
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office” and to do the plain duty of executing the public will by 
exercising itself to put a stop to it? 

For myself, I do not believe that tariffs, subsidies, or bonuses, 
or any other political or economic questions rise to the leyel of 
this great humanitarian question in the public conscience of 
America to-day. My desk is somewhat laden with evidences of 
the correctness of my opinion, and no doubt is that of every 
Member of this Congress. > 

From an editorial in the Living Church of May 27, 1922, I 
take the following : 

It is reported that Great Britain has invited the United States to join 
her, with France and Italy, in the appointment of an international com- 
mission to investigate the Armenian Atuation and the Turkish atrocities 
in the Near East. 

Recognizing the embarrassments of the present administration 
over such an invitation, as we do, we yet earnestly hope that it 
may be accepted. The American people owe it to the world to 
cooperate in protecting the Christian populations of the Near 
East from the Turks. 

From the Right Rev. Joseph Blount Cheshire, bishop of North 
Carolina, come to me resolutions adopted May 17, 1922, by the 
Episcopal Convention of the Diocese of North Caorlina, calling 
upon our Goyernment to— 
aid the Christian nations of the world to eee a stop to these relentless 
persecutions of these ancient peoples of God. 

I have presented this resolution for its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

From an archdeacon in my State, of date June 1, 1922, comes 
the following appeal: 

Will you not raise your voice in the House of Representatives on 
behalf of our persecuted Christian brothers in Armenia? Could there be 
a darker stain on our Nation's story than to sit by quietly while those 
long-oppressed people are handed back to the sovereignty of the brutal 
and despotic Turks? 

From a presiding elder of the Methodist Church comes an 
equally strong appeal, which among others of equal moral and 
intellectual force have compelled the submission of these re- 
marks. I have answered them all that they should be ad- 
dressed to some Member or Members of the Congress nearer 
in touch with the administration, and especially to members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House, of which I have 
not the honor to be one, 

These evidences of popular concern and of righteous in- 
dignation have caused me to observe, as far as my opportunities 
permit, the attitude of the administration on this great question. 

The history of the present situation rightly begins probably 
with the treaty of Sevres, which met soon after the Versailles 
conference, and in which our Government did not directly par- 
ticipate. At that treaty the so-called ruler of so much as had 
survived of the Turkish Government, haying to do with the 
Armenian status, or his diplomatie representative, executed an 
agreement that the then President of the United States should 
arbitrate certain boundary lines, the settlement of which was 
intended to mark the limitation of Turkish tyranny and atrocity 
upon the Armenians. Thereupon soon followed surveys and 
investigations looking to the question of a mandate on the part 
of this Government over the Armenian territory and population. 
Those of Brigadier General Mosely and of Major General Har- 
bord are replete with information (S. Doc. 281, 66th Cong.). 
On the 24th of May, 1920, President Wilson addressed to the 
Congress a message responding to an official communication 
from the Senate, which communication was in the form of a 
resolution adopted by the Senate. ‘This resolution, directed pri- 
marily to the protectorate along the line of railroad from Batum 
to Baku, is interesting to the point of my remarks for its re- 
cital of the facts of the “reported massacres and other atroci- 
ties from which the Armenian people have suffered, and that the 
people of the United States are deeply impressed by the de- 
plorable conditions of insecurity, starvation, and misery now 
prevalent in Armenia.” It constitutes an acknowledgment and 
recognition of these facts by the United Senate Senate. In his 
message the President made mention that— 
almost at the same time I received information that the conference of 
statesmen now sitting at San Remo, for the purpose of working out 
the details of peace with the Central Powers, had formally resolved to 
address a definite appeal to this Government to accept the mandate of 
Armenia. 

Of great significance is one of the reasons given by that con- 
clave of European statesmen for this request, to wit: “ Because 
they believe that the appearance on the scene of the power eman- 
cipated from the prepossession of the Old World will inspire a 
wider confidence and afford a firmer guaranty for stability in 
the future than would the selection of any European power.” 

Readiness to accept this great responsibility and argument in 
support of its wisdom and necessity was given to the Congress 
in that message in the President’s characteristic strength of ex- 
pression, but unfortunately, as I believe, the proposition was 
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emphatically repudiated by the Congress. Nothing, therefore, 
has come of the offer of the Turkish authorities to arbitrate the 
boundary line, nor of the suggested mandate in which the heart 
and soul of Christendom was so deeply involved. Persecutions, 
expatriations, atrocities, massacres, and butcheries have gone 
on and still continue. The appetite for blood and murder has 
grown on what it fed on, and rivers and waysides run red with 
Christian blood. Earlier evidences are contained in an article 
appearing in the New York Times on June 6, 1922, containing 
an interview with Dr. Mark H. Ward, of Suffern, N. Y., an 
American official of the Near East Relief, who has just re- 
turned from Harpoot, in which he relates facts, bringing them 
practically up to date. The human soul shudders and the blood 
runs cold at the reading of his recitals, I quote the following: 

Doctor Ward told how men, women, and children had been forced 
by the Turks to toil over the roads, car g such belongings as they 
most prized on their backs, until they fell exhausted. Between Sivas 
and Harpoot was counted 1,500 dead bodies. 

This is recited here, Mr. Chairman, not to add to the horror 
of the evidence but to bring it up to date and to show that it 
is still not too late to do something. 

Some time during the past winter the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rogers], at the request of the office of the Ar- 
menian-American Society in New York City, introduced House 
Resolution No, 244, I submit a copy of it as a part of my 
remarks; 

RESOLUTION. 

Whereas the Armenians and other Christian peoples of Turkey con- 
Jalan in Prd evil plight and the refugees are unable to return to their 

Whereas the evacuation of Cilicia, already begun, has brought 
calamity to the Christian population there; and 

Whereas the humani sentiment of the ple of the United 
States is strongly enlisted in behalf of these Christian populations, for 
whom American relief has generously given: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President be sequent? to express to the de facto 
government at Angora the moral protest of the United States against 
inet 5 of the Armenians and other Christian peoples; and be 

Resolwed, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
public intere: to take up with Great Britain, France, and Italy the 
question of calling a conference for the purpose of considering methods 

which the Armenians may be given an opportunity to establish 
themselyes as a nation, 

On the 7th day of March, 1922, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of this House, to which this resolution was referred, 
held a hearing on it. There were present at the hearing Mr. 
Walter George Smith, president of the Armenian-American 
Society; Mr. George R. Montgomery, its director; Rev. Mihram 
T. Kalaidjaim, pastor under the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and officially connected with the Armenian- 
American Society; Mr. G. H. Papazian; Mr. Charles V. Vickery, 
general secretary Near East Relief; Rev. W. C Emhardt, repre- 
senting the presiding bishop and council of the Episcopal Church 
of the United States; and Mr. M. Vartan Malcom, of New York. 
A few extracts from the statements of these witnesses are 
submitted, bearing, first, upon the real conditions as now ex- 
isting and the history of Armenian sufferings, to wit: 

Question by Mr. COCKRAN. About how many of the population were 
left; what population is there now? 

Mr. SMirH. I can only make a guess; there were at least 1,000,000 
of them utterly destroyed. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. A million massacred? Does that include battle 
casualties on both sides? 

Mr. Sutrn. I am not pean ine of battle casualties; I am speaking of 
the actual massacres, estimated at 700,000, and those dying in deporta- 
tion, estimated at 300,000. 

Mr. CocKkRAN. Were those massacres by troops or by infuriated 


people! 
r. SmirH, By private persons—cutthroats and other persons among 
the Turks. . 

It is useless to continue recitals of these evidences of horror 
appearing by all the witnesses on this hearing. The current 
literature and news of the day is reeking with it, and the world 
stands aghast, astounded, and asking in despair, “Are govern- 
ments useless or impotent? Is Christianity a failure, or is it 
afraid or too impotent to assert itself in a world of crime and 
lawlessness of these gigantic proportions?” 

My remarks are intended to have a purpose and point beyond 
these recitals and beyond and outside of the things of the past, 
which the culture and Christianity of the world so much regret, 
that caused the Congress to repudiate the proffered mandate 
of the President. These things are water behind the wheel. 
They are gone, but I hope and believe not forever. I look for 
their return. The purpose of this speech is to ask—is to 
appeal—first, to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of this House ; 
next, to the whole House; and next to the State Department, 
and on and on wherever an appeal can properly lie, for as early 
action upon the spirit of that resolution now pending before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee as is compatible with the possi- 
bilities of human action in governmental agencies. This reso- 
lution has been slumbering in the office of that committee now 
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for more than 90 days, while Christian blood still flows. and 
murder and death horrify the world. Why should it not be 
reported out; is the question this speech is intended to ask. 
IT am asking the question with official: and personal respect: to 
every member of that committee and to every agency’ of the 
Government higher up that may exercise its secret influence 
over its deliberations. I use this expression because I have 
been told by one who possibly knew, not a great distance from 
the committee room, that’ such influence was being exerted 
and the State Department did not want it reported. If this 
is so; it is my privilege to remark, How wide the limit stands” 
between the policy of the State Department and the heart: and 
soul of American Christianity and culture. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that governments of republics hardly 
less than those of monarchies: have from time immemorial acted 
upon the doctrine that it will not do to let the people rule in the 
councils of; international affairs. I am not disposed to subject 
myself to the charge sure to be made—of. radicalism, dem- 
agoguery, and anarchy—far enough to assail this doctrine at this 
hour. Along its whole front it may have some strong intrench- 
ments somewhere in the science of government and in human 
psychology, There may be something I do not see, some cause 
my limited experience has not revealed to me, why the people 
may be capable of exercising. every other phase of self-govern- 
ment and be totally unfit to exercise this preeminently important 
one, It may be proper that’ far above the voice and. touch of 
the great masses of mankind, whose hearts wring with 
at such conditions, and who have been taught to think they had 
some sacred rights of direct interposition in the affairs of their 
Government, there should sit enthroned in a halo of sanctity and 
self-conceited wisdom a department having control exclusively 
of the Nation’s foreign affairs. If so, it. is a hard and disap- 
pointing thought to realize: It simply is not so. I do not know 
what reasons there may be acting upon this committee if not 
the influence above suggested, but I express the belief that there 
in one of an extraordinary: character. As a: committee com- 
posed of Members: of the House of Representatives, in all re- 
spects; saving none, directly representing the people, I can not 
conceive of it that 90 days could pass after a recital before it 
of the facts it has heard, and that an appeal of the character 
which the hearings disclose would be refused action of some 
kind, giving its reasons for the same for this long a period, if 
there was not some cause controlling it which can not be ap- 
preciated beyond its: secret councils. If this resolution is 
brought into the House with a favorable report, L venture the 
opinion that it will pass with practical. unanimity. 

Is it true that the prevailing view of international aloofness 
and exclusiveness from the touch of Europe growing out of the 
last election is the controlling cause? If so, I profess to repre- 
sent the best sentiment of Christian culture of America in pro- 
testing against its application to this particular resolution. I 
know the popular vote of the election of 1920 is construed by 
this administration and all its supporters as a command to 
keep hands off of all the affairs of a struggling, suffering 
world if any of them are at the other end of an Atlantic cable. 
I: protest against the correctness of that construction, but to 
quarrel with it now and here would detract from rather: than 
add to the possibilities of any effect my appeal might have be- 
cause there is hardly any limit to which partisan sensibility 
and consequent resentment may not sometimes go. I am pro- 
testing only against the application of the mandate of the Amer- 
ican vote in the 1920 election to the case at bar—to the resolu- 
tion to which I am speaking. Perhaps the committee asserts 
its justification in its view of the real effectiveness and the prac- 
tieability of the resolution itself. Perhaps the controlling in- 
fluence of the committee thinks the resolution impracticable and 
that it would accomplish nothing. To that argument I address 
myself, first, by the citation of some of the reasons given by 
some of the witnesses for asking for its adoption. These wit- 
nesses are of high intellectual and moral equipment. Their 
souls are consecrated to this great question. 

They have studied it, consulted over it, and prayed over it, 
after all of which they have asked the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to introduce it. They are not committed with slavish 
adherence to the particular language of its text. They seek 
after its spirit. What, then, is its spirit? Its spirit. is that 
this Government should make a. moral protest against the 
persecution of the Armenian and other peoples,” and that with 
such force as it has frequently done in the past for similar 
causes and in similar instances; that it should take up 
with Great Britain, France, and Italy this question. and, if 
thought good, call a conference for the purpose of jointly con- 
sidering it.. If there is harm and danger in this, then certainly 
this Government. and its people are asleep over the crater of a 
volcano of which the people do not know and of which they are 


entitled to be informed. By this I mean that if such a delicate, 
tender, and inoffensive action as this may bave in it the possi- 
bilities of international. embarrassment and serious complica- 
tions, or if the probabilities of war would be involved in it, then 
certainly our condition is much more precarious and unfortu- 
nate than the people have imagined. If national diplomacy is 
so. chary, cautious, and justly subject to alarm as this would 
indicate, then the sword of Damocles hangs over a people and 
a Nation of which I think they have no intelligent understand- 
ing. This is simply not so, and all the diplomats. of all the 
nations will tell it im vain to an unbelieving world. 

The people have not forgotten that, in the face of a. world of 
nations armed to the teeth, Presidents Cleveland and Roosevelt 
made the hand of this Nation felt in matters much more poten- 
tial and pregnant: with danger than this matter can be, and that 
without war. Nor have they forgotten that: Mr. Webster did 
not fear to undertake exactly the same thing. 

Now, as to the question whether the resolution is. properly 
withheld from the House by reason of any conviction on the 
part of the committee or its chairman that it is useless, in- 
effective, or impractical. It, was introduced at the request of 
the only organization of gentlemen that has this question imme- 
diately in hand. This organization must enjoy in the largest 
measure the confidence of that class of the American public 
whose minds and souls are big enough.and whose numbers are 
sufficient to reflect the character of America as a Christian 
nation. These people have contributed, as the hearing shows, 
more than $63,000,000. since the armistice for the relief of Ar- 
menian suffering, to be applied through the of this 
society. Stronger evidences of public confidence could hardly 
be asked for. The officers of this society and their helpers have 
concentrated their conclusions- upon the idea expressed in the 
statement of President: Smith, as follows: 


Now, what can pa do, you ask me, gentlemen, in frankness. Is it 
to commit the Unt States Government to a change in its traditional 
pouen? Not at all. We do not ask that. What I ask you to do is to 
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officially from San New York and from Portland, Me., to 
New Orleans. 
From Secretary Montgomery I quote as follows: 


If Congress would accept. the. resolution, we feel that it would be 
tremendously effective, because the great thing is is to brin: 3 
8 among the Ruropean powers— Great Britain, 

y: 

As has been pointed out by Mr. Smith, and I think by some of the 
members of the committee, it is a fact 1 it is a disagreement among 
the powers that 2 the present condition and will continue the 
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From Rey. Mr. Kalaidjian: 


We appeal to you beeause the destiny of a 8 nation and the 
extinction or revival of Christian civilization in Armenia will depend 
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Says Mr. Secretary Vickery: 

I would rather have traveled through central Anatolia with the pro- 
tection of American citizenship papers than to travel with a bodyguard 
of soldiers of any other country. I have this feeling about the g. 
I am not in favor of any armed intervention. I do not think armed 
intervention is Decta: I said in 1919 a person could bave traveled 
anywhere in Turkey with no other or better protection than American 
citizenship, but I believe that if to-day the so-called t powers, the 
civilized powers, including America, would agree on what is right and 
say these are rights approved by international law and we propose to 
stand by the principles of international law, that without the firing of 
a gun or the loss of a drop of blood this whole thing could be righted 
by moral force, economic forces, commercial forces, and diplomatic pro- 
cedure. It requires somebody who will stand for what is right. 


I am not authorized to express the opinion of any member of 
the committee, but I draw my own deductions favorable to this 
resolution as to some of them from questions submitted to the 
witnesses. First is that of Mr. Moore of Virginia, whose opin- 
ion stands in value second to none among the membership of 
this House: 


Mr. Moore. To be ific in this resolution, as I understand it, there 
is no expression for the employment of force ultimately, but what you 
desire is to enlist the persuasive influence of this Government? 

Mr. Sirs. Exactly. 

Mr. Moors. Exactly as that influence was exerted in the House of 
Representatives under the leadership of Mr. Webster when it ssed 
the resolution with reference to the situation then ees Be reece. 
is 7 situation the Greeks were being oppressed and murdered by the 

urks. 


After some colloquy, Mr. Moore says: 


Mr. Moors. The point I am making is this, that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has never hesitated to express itself with reference to such 
a condition as exists now in A You are not asking for any in- 
dependent action by the House or Congress. You are only asking the 
House of Representatives to pass a resolution bringing this matter in a 
respectful way to the attention of the executive department. 


From interrogatories by Mr. Coorrr, of the committee: 


Mr. Coorer. Is it not true that the 8 protests, a forceful 
protest of the American people, supposedly the most independent and 
most powerful and most disinterested on this question of any in the 
world, sent to European officials, without an t of physical force 
in contemplation, would have a tremendous effect in rousing public sen- 
timent in continental Europe on that question? 

Mr. SMITH. I have no doubt of it. 

r. COOPER. And no Government over there can withstand public 
opinion any more than our Government? 

Mr. SMITH. Absolutely not. 

Mr. COOPER. Now, then, if this would do or tend to accomplish that, 
would it not be a very beneficent pu to attempt? 
> Mr. SITH. At any rate, it would doing all that we can do at this 

me, 

Here are expressions of the purpose of this resolution and of 
opinions as to its utility, proceeding from a source which must 
commend it to a respectful consideration, and if I am not mis- 
interpreting the mental drift of members of the committee, 
there is respectable sentiment on the committee favorable to 
the disposition of the resolution and believing in its effectiveness, 
And yet the coffin lid of hope is nailed upon it for more than 
90 days. Mr. Chairman, this is not a quarreling nor a fault- 
finding speech. “ What private griefs men have, I know not,” 
and what honest opinions men entertain are only for me to re- 
spect, but I am not to agree with them nor surrender to them 
nor fail to protest against them when they infringe my own and 
the moral sensibilities of the world, and that the withholding 
of this resolution, the failure to report, the failure of the State 
Department to respond in a proper and an effective way, which 
I know it can do, to the righteous demands of the Christian peo- 
ple of the Nation, do offend the moral sensibilities of the world, 
I do not for a moment doubt. The only position, so far as I can 
know, of this Government in this matter is set out in the fol- 
lowing: 

[For the press.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, June 3, 1922. 
ANATOLIA, 

Secreta t State to-day announced that the United States 
e in prepared to jon, in a proposed investigation of the 
reports relating to the deportation of Christian minorities in Anatolia 
and the alleged atrocities connected therewith. The Secretary of 
State made the following statement: 

“On May 15, 1922, a note was received from the British ambassador 
referring to reports of the renewal of the deportation of Christians by 
the Turkish authorities at Angora, and the alle; atrocities connected 
therewith, and nage tee i Son proposal of the British Government 
that the American, British, nch, and Italian Governments should 


at once depute carefully selected officers to 1 to such places 
in Anatolia as might best enable them to conduct an appropriate investi- 


n a subsequent memorandum of May 19 the British ambassador 
indicated that the Turkish 1 and outrages might lead to 
retaliatory action in territo eld by the Greek forces an 32 
that the Government of the United States should join in Se er ng the 
authorities functioning in Greece to permit the dispatch of officers to 
regions under Greek occupation. 

* In answering these communications the Secre of State has said 
that the situation of the Christian minorities in rkey has enlisted 
to a marked degree the sympathies of the American people and it has 
been noted with a concern that the work of benevolent and educa- 
tional institutions in Turkey has steadily been hampered, that 
rights which American citizens haye long enjoyed in Turkey in common 


with the nationals of other powers have often been disregarded and the 
u. Jed 7 55 and interests of Americans and other foreigners placed 
“In view of the humanitarian considerations which are involved and 
of the desire of this Government to have adequate information through 
a thorough and impartial investigation of the actual conditions prevail- 
ing in Anatolia, in order that this Government may determine its future 
policy in relation to the authorities concerned, the Presid 


‘ident is pre- 
Inquiry.” a te an officer or officers to take part in the proposed 


In informing the British Government of the foregoing the Govern- 
ment of the United States has made it clear that the proposed action is 
limited in scope to an 8 to obtain accurate data as to the situa- 
tion in Anatolia for the information of the Governments participating 
therein and has stated that this Government assumes no further obli- 
gation and enters into no commitment, 

“In order to expedite the inquiry it was at the same time suggested 
bz this Government that officers should be designated by the respective 

overnments to institute inquiries concurrently in the districts re- 
spectively under Greek and rkish occupation, and that these two 
commissions, upon the completion of their investigation, should unite in 
a comprehensive report.” 

If anything in human life, official or unofficial, can be more 
pitiably weak, impotent, and ineffective than this response it 
is hard to conceive of it. The agreement to designate an officer 
to take part in an inquiry is sapped of all its vitality and vigor 
by the emphatic assurance— 
that this Government assumes no further obligation and enters into no 
commitment. 

Certainly the President sees hobgoblins, ghosts, and demons. 
With him and the Secretary of State— 

"ris now the very witching time of night, when churchyards yawn 
and witches walk and bandogs howl and hell itself breathes out con- 
tagion to the world, 

If the world is this full of ghosts, it is not known outside the 
State Department. 

For nearly 400 years Armenia has been the object of the 
affectionate sympathy of the Christian world, and naturally so. 
Its persecutions commenced to horrify the world during the 
fourteenth century. At its highest peak in its history it repre- 
sented a population of 20,000,000. Decimation, persecution, 
murder, and rapine have so depleted its ranks and scattered 
them to the four winds of the heavens that 3,000,000 souls 
are about all that can be found on the face of the earth to-day. 
The last six years, three of war and three of nominal peace— 
and three times more in the latter—have witnessed the 
butchery and destruction of a million five hundred thousand 
of them. They are a wonderful people—the superior of all the 
Asiatic and eastern European peoples industrially, intellec- 
tually, and religiously. They have always made valuable addi- 
tions to American citizenship and assimilated the principles 
of our Government with remarkable adaptitude. They have 
always been intuitively Christian. The world storms of pagan- 
ism and Mohammedism have swept over and around them in 
vain, Like a consecrated sentinel they have stood through the 
Dark Ages of a dark continent, holding high the cross, Out of 
this wonderful history of Christian loyalty, coming down the 
corridors of time from the very feet of the apostles, there is 
banded down a beautiful tradition, of which I had never heard 
until I saw mention of it by one of the witnesses in the hearings 
to which I have above referred. I think it ought to be more 
generally known, whether accepted or not. Mr. Montgomery 
said: 

Armenia was the first nation officially to adopt aiae E with 
all that that act involved in a pagan world. ckran was King of 
Armenia and was supposed to have been in Urfa, and in a letter he 
sent an invitation to the Christ, when he knew that He was being perse- 
cuted in Jerusalem, to come up there and take refuge, or at least to 
visit them, The reply of Christ was that it was impossible for Him 
to come, but that He would arrange to send some of His disciples up 
there. That was in the year 31 A. D. 

Mr. Chairman, whether this tradition is true or not its exist- 
ence shows the record of Christian loyalty through all the long 
history of the nation. If, sir, there is a spiritual life there is 
a spiritual accountability, and if a spiritual accountability there 
is a spiritual responsibility, and if it is individual it is no less 
collective. If men live by it and die by it then nations stand 
by it and fall by it. That responsibility, as sure as we live to- 
day, is enjoined upon this Government of ours to come out in 
the open light of day before the open eyes of an anxious world 
and intervene in behalf of murdered Christianity. If the Christ 
to which the beautiful tradition attaches lives to-day, as we 
believe He does, He enjoins that responsibility on this Gov- 
ernment, but it can not be doubted that between Him and the 
Armenians somewhere the connecting cord of human respon- 
sibility is broken, and for myself I believe it is broken here in 
Washington. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I am absolutely op- 
posed to the policy of the United States Shipping Board in per- 
mitting the sale of intoxicating liquors on American ships. We 
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are told that the present Shipping Board has inherited this pol- 
icy from their predecessors, but I believe this practice should be 
stopped. When the merchant marine bill comes before the House 
I shall support an amendment to the bill which will make it 
illegal beyond question to sell liquor on vessels operated under 
the American flag. 

The continuation of the present policy does, in my opinion, 
justify the charge that “ Uncle Sam” is engaged in bootlegging. 
Our Constitution prohibits the sale and manufacture of intoxi- 
eating liquor within the United States and its Territories, and 
yet we have the disgraceful condition of our Government-owned 
ships sailing under the protection of our flag, upon which the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the constituted law of the land is 
being openly violated. Is it any wonder that the pedple of 
Europe say that Americans are not sincere in their efforts to 
enforce prohibition, when they observe the spirit of the Consti- 
tution being violated on our own Government-owned ships? 

No one will deny that the lawbreaker and bootlegger in our 
own land will be encouraged to carry on his work by reason of 
the policy of the Shipping Board, for it places the Government 
in the position of admitting its inability or unwillingness to 
enforce its own laws. Our Government can not afford to permit 
this condition to continue, and the Shipping Board has no more 
right to permit liquor to be sold on Government-owned ships 
operated under the American flag than the moonshiner and boot- 
legger at home has to dispense his poison bootleg whisky and 
raisin jack. The law of our land should follow our flag wher- 
ever it goes, whether on land or sea. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROVGH ]. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 


SON }. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to talk for a min- 
ute this morning and direct the attention of this committee to 
what is being done with the subject on which we very em- 
phatically expressed ourselves when the tariff bill passed this 
House. It will be remembered that in Committee of the Whole 
we adopted an amendment placing a tariff on hides. Then the 
Proposition was made to place what was called a compensatory 
duty on shoes and other manufactured leather products. That 
was defeated, and then the tariff on hides when we came back 
into the House was defeated, because the leather manufacturers 
were determined to have compensation if they had to carry a 
tariff on hides, What has been done? 

The other body has reported, and I understand it passed, a 
portion of the bill placing on the hides of cattle of the bovine 
species 2 cents per pound. Take a 30-pound hide, and 2 cents 
a pound is 60 cents. Now, it was stated here in the debate in 
the committee that a 30-pound hide makes 10 pairs of shoes, 
That is 6 cents a pair of shoes, is it not? If you put 60 cents 
on a hide that will make 10 pairs of shoes, that makes 6 cents 
on a pair of shoes, Let us see what they do for the fellow that 
makes the shoes and the fellow that wears them. It says: 

Boots and shoes, made wholly or in chief value of leather made of 
hides of cattle of the bovine species, 12 cents per pair and 5 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Every time you put 6 cents on raw material that a manu- 
facturer of leather goods uses he wants 12 cents on his product, 
and that is what he is getting. You put 6 cents on the hide 
that goes into a pair of shoes and they put 12 cents on the 
shoes, but they do not stop there. They want to be dead sure 
they get the worth of the money. Twelve cents a pair and 5 
per cent ad valorem. Here is the farmer who plows and wears 
brogans. He goes to buy them, and they say they are $3, and 
they add 12 cents and then 5 per cent ad valorem, which is 5 
per cent of $3. Fifteen cents and 12 cents make 27 cents. In 
other words, they add 9 per cent to the price of his shoes; that is, 
the farmer who plows and wears a cheap shoe. Some of us 
wear $12 shoes. I have had to pay that for mine, but I dislike 
to admit it. There are lots of people who pay more. But take 
a $12 shoe. They add 12 cents and then 5 per cent, which is 60 
cents, and which is the total of 72 cents to his shoes, which is 
6 per cent of the price. In other words, 6 per cent is added to 
the price for a man who wears expensive shoes, and 9 per cent 
to the price for the fellow who works in the trench or plows in 
the field. You can very readily see where they land. Of course 
on the cheap shoe they pay but 6 cents in the tariff on the hide. 
They have made 21 cents profit on it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. STEVENSON. I can not. I know this shoe pinches a 
usetts. 


man from Massach 

They have put this on, and they go out 

Mr, WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Pees STEVENSON. If the gentleman is so anxious, I will 
yield. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I want to ask you if you will be kind 
enough to make a concrete example, based on mathematics, to 
illustrate what will happen with that 6 cents, and 12 cents, 
and 5 per cent, because it is pretty difficult for people to under- 
stand it in any other form. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman is through, I can 
give him an illustration. Here is a farmer who wears brogan 
shoes, and when he goes to buy shoes they add 27 cents to a 
pair of shoes. That is concrete. That is 9 per cent of the 
cost. I have added it up, too. I can not do it twice. If you 
have a man who buys a $12 pair of shoes, they add 60 cents 
and 12 cents, and they charge the man who buys the shoe 72 
cents. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman kindly extend his 
mathematics concretely in the RECORD? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will do it. I never have run away 
from a statement that I made on the floor of the House. If the 
gentleman can not understand it, I can not furnish him with 
understanding. Here is what the proposition is. Here is a 
man that buys cheap shoes, and he has got to pay a higher rate 
in the shape of a tariff tax than the man who buys the higher 
priced shoes. Are you going to meet some of your people that 
way this fall? If so, I would like to meet you jointly on the 
proposition. This is a discrimination between the poor man and 
the rich man, and you can not get away from it, Let us see 
what you propose to have. On a $12 pair of shoes they pay 6 
cents tariff on the hide, according to the statement made here. 
On the plea of getting a compensatory duty they have added 
72 cents, being 66 cents to the profit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 7 of the Panama Canal Act, approved 
August 24, 1912, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 7. That the Governor of the Panama Canal shall, in connec- 
tion with the operation of such canal, have official control and juris- 
diction over the Canal Zone and shall perform all duties in connection 
with the civil government of the Canal Zone, which is to be held, 
treated, and 8 as an adjunct of such Panama Canal. Unless 
in this act otherwise provided, all existing laws of the Canal Zone 
referring to the civil governor or the civil administration of the Canal 
Zone shall be applicable to the Governor of the Panama Canal, who 
shall perform all such executive and administrative duties required by 
existing law. The President is authorized to determine or cause to be 
determined what towns shali exist in the Canal Zone and subdivide 
and from time to time resubdivide said Canal Zone into subdivisions 
to be designated by name or number, so that there shall be situated 
one town in each subdivision, and the boundaries of each subdivision 
shall be clearly.defined. In each town there shall be a magistrate’s 
court with exclusive original jurisdiction coextensive with the subdi- 
vision in which it is situated of all civil cases in which the principal 
sum claimed does not exceed $300, and all criminal cases wherein the 

unishment that may be imposed shall not exceed a fine of $100, or 
mprisonment exceeding 30 days, or both, and all violations of police 
regulations and ordinances and all actions involving possession or title 
to personal property or the forcible entry and detainer of real estate. 
Such magistrates shall also hold preliminary investigations in charges 
of felony and offenses under section 10 of this act and charges of mis- 
demeanor in which the punishment that may be imposed is Tayens the 
urisdiction herein granted to the magistrate courts, and commit or 
ail in bailable cases to the district court. A sufficient number of 
magistrates and constables, who must be citizens of the United States, 
to conduct the business of such courts shall be appointed by the Goy- 
ernor of the Panama Canal for terms of four years and until their 
successors are appointed and qualified, and the compensation of such 

rsons shall be fixed by the President, or by his authority, until such 

e as Congress may 7 law regulate the same. The rules governing 
said courts and prescri ing the duties of said magistrates and con- 
stables, oaths and bonds, the times and places of holding such courts, 
the di tion of fines, costs, forfeitures, enforcements of judgments, 
providing for appeals therefrom to the district court, and the dis 
sition, ri heeh t and pardon of convicts shall be established by order 
of the President. The Governor of the Panama Canal shall appoint 
all notaries public, presare their powers and duties, their officia] seai, 
and the fees to be charged and collected by them. 

“Appeals in civil and criminal cases are hereby authorized from the 
judgments and rulings of the magistrate courts to the district court 
under the rules and regulations prescribed by section 6 of Executive 
order of March 12, 1914, relating to the Canal Zone judiciary: Pro- 
vided, however, That there shall be no right of appeal in criminal 
cases, except in those cases wherein the defendant has been sentenced 
to jail or has been fined in amount exceeding $25.” 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mli- 
nois [Mr. DeNIson] a question or two relative to the hearings 
on this bilL I have the hearings that are supposed to be all the 
hearings, at least all that I could get from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and which purport to be on 
H. R. 8409. I notice in the gentleman’s report that a number of 
bills heretofore reported to the House on the same subject mat- 
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ter refer to the hearings set out in this pamphlet that I hold 
in my band. In this pamphlet I notice: that: the: district: attor- 
ney of the Canal Zone comes before the committee and: explains 
the provision of H. R. 4809, which was introduced long before 
this bill was introduced and contains no provision in it about 
the abolishment of the United States marshal's office in Panama, 
I notice further that a letter there by Secretary Weeks does 
not refer in any way, although: it discusses the bill in detail, 
to the subject of abolishing the United States marshal. And 
then, in the hearings we find the statement by Governor Mor- 
row, favoring the bill, and it does not say anything about the 
abolishment of the United States marshal’s. office. Outside of 
the testimony, of the district attorney and the statement of Gov- 
ernor Morrow; I do not find anything of any value so far as the 
hearings are concerned. Now, as to the bill containing the pro- 
vision that would abolish the United States marshal, what wit- 
nesses, if any; came before the committee and testified? 

Mr. DENISON, Well, Mr. Chairman, of course the provision 
in regard to the United States marshal does not appear in this 
particular section of the bill. I would not want to go into a 
discussion of that question at this time, I would prefer that 
the gentleman. postpone that question about the marshalship 
until we reach the provision of the bill relating to it. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It has a bearing upon the subject 
matter in this section. The things taken up in this section were 


taken up-in the hearings, and yet nothing was said in those 
hearings. in regard to the abolishment of the United States 


marshal. What witnesses appeared before the committee advo- 
cating the abolition of the United States marshal's office? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, of course, I have explained 
this matter to my friend from Indiana [Mr. Branp] privately, 
77. ecw pombe mmo edd po Ha ee ae 

oes—— 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Certainly; I want the Members to 
understand it. 

Mr. DENISON. In the beginning of this session I filed’ a bill, 
known as H. R. 4809, which covers part of the subject matter 
of the pending bill. During the former Congress there were 
several bills filed by the members of the Committee on: Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House, and I remember that 
two of them particularly were filed by Mr. Esch, then the 
chairman of the committee. These bills were filed and hearings 
held on them by the committee. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Neither one of them contained this 
provision, did it? 

Mr. DENISON. Hearings were held on them by the com- 
mittee, and they were ordered reported to the House. That 
was near the close of the former Congress. But they were not 
reached, and Congress adjourned; Then, in the beginning of 
this Congress, Mr. Esch not being on the committee any longer, 
similar bills were filed by myself upon this. subject, amending 
the Panama Canal act and other legislative acts relating to the 
Canal Zone. ` 

Now, afterwards: it. became advisable, in my judgment, to 
have a new bill to take the place of H. R. 4809, in view of the 
hearings: we had on that bill, so as to include in the legislation 
certain changes. which the committee had decided upon after 
the hearings. on H. R. 4809. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana moves. to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will yield further, I will 
continue my statement, 

Mr. BLAND. of Indiana. I wish the gentleman would an- 
swer the question E asked him. 

Mr. DENISON. There were four bills pending, and the com- 
mittee had before it the hearings on former similar bills, and 
we did not feel justified in asking that the witnesses should 
come to the United States. from Panama to testify upon a 
matter on which they had already testified before the same 
committee, so that the committee used those hearings on the 
former bills and the information. which the various. members 
of the committee Nad gotten personally when visiting on the 
Canal Zone. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. What witnesses? 

Mr. DENISON. One of them was: Governor Harding. He 
was the former Governor of the Canal Zone.. I do not know 
who they all were now, but at any rate the: committee had 
those hearings: before them, and the committee thought that 
they had sufficient information to enable them to act upon 
these bills, 


Now, in addition to the testimony of Governor Harding we 
had communications: from the present governor, and we had 
communications: from the present Secretary of War, who is 
charged with the administration of affairs in Panama. Now, 
let me state for the benefit of my friend from Indiana that in 
none of these bills was there any provision about abolishing 
the office of marshal, buti after we had concluded the hearings 
and after those bills had been reported the Secretary of War 
called our attention to the fact that a special investigating 
committee had made an investigation of the Canal Zone and 
had recommended that this office of marshal be abolished. 
Therefore he sent a communication to the chairman of the com- 
mittee: and asked that one of the bills be amended so as to 
make that provision. 

Then, when the time came recently to take up these Panama 
bills; as I explained the other day when we had the bill up for 
consideration, as a matter of expediency it was decided by the 
committee to combine all four of the bills in one, and in doing 
that we embodied in the combined bill the provision with refer- 
ence to the marshal as it had beem recommended and urged by 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Then, you had no one suggesting the 
advisability of abolishing. the office of United States marshal 
in Panama except the letter of the Secretary of War, Is that 

t? 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I have made my statement, 
and I thought I had made it very clear, I do not intend to dis- 
cuss that question further now, but will do so when we come 
to it. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The gentleman refuses to answer 
that question. Will the gentleman: answer another one? The 
Federal judge of the zone has been here recently. Did you ask 
him anything relative to the abolition of the office of United 
States marshal in Panama? Did you ask him concerning it? 
Did he testify? 

Mr. DENISON. He did not. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Did you ask him anything on the 
subject? 

Mr. DENISON. I am: not testifying now. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The district attorney of the Pan- 
ama Canal was here, was he not? Did you ask him anything 
about this subject? No; and he did not testify anything on the 
subject at all. The Attorney General of the United: States, Mr. 
Daugherty, appointed the United States marshal, Did you in- 
quire if he was in favor of having the office abolished? The 
gentleman does. not answer. 

Mr. WINGO; Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. WINGO. Is the: gentieman in favor of discharging this 
marshal because Mr. Daugherty appointed him? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am in favor of consulting the man 
who appointed him, when he is under the jurisdiction. of the 
Department of Justice. It is shown here that the Secretary of 
War wrote a letter to abolish the office. They have it in the 
bill. Of course, there were military fellows: about him, and the 
men: who went down there: to make an investigation recom- 
mended the discontinuance: of the marshalship, and that man 
who was the master mind of the commission was General Con- 
nor, and you know that there is a Bourbon military mam who 
has the military notion on all subjects. 

Mr. WINGO. What reason does the Secretary of War give 
for wanting to abolish the office of the marshal? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. He says the police can do it, and 
that they have not much to do, and that they can appoint depu- 
ties. ‘They will: have enough additional policemen down there 
to more than treble the amount of salary paid. But why not 
have a United States marshal down there to carry out the 
edicts and orders of the Federal court? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired, All time has expired, The Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Suc, 2. That section 8 of the Panama Canal act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 8. That there shall be in the Canal Zone one district court 
with two divisions, one including Balboa and the other inclodin: 
Cristobal; and one district judge of the said district, who shall. hol 
his court in both divisions at such time as he may designate by order, 
at least once a month in each division. The rules of. practice in such 
district court shall be prescribed, amended; or repealed by order of the 

ait Tue said district court shall have jurisdiction. of— 

“All felony cases under the laws of the Canal Zone; 

“All offenses arising undér section 10 of this act; 


“All cases in equity ; 
“All cases in a 3 
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“All cases of divorce and annulment of marriage; 

“All cases at law involving principal sums exceeding $300; 

“All appeals from judgments rendered in the magistrates courts ; 

“All matters and proceedings not otherwise provided for which at 
the time this act took effect were within the jurisdiction of the Su- 

reme Court of the Canal Zone, the Circuit Court of the Canal Zone, 
he District Court of the Canal Zone, or the judges thereof; and 

In addition to the jurisdiction now . on it by 
certain acts of Congress, the said court shall ve jurisdiction of 
offenses under the criminal laws of the United States when such of- 
fenses are committed upon the high seas beyond the territorial limits ot 
the Canal Zone, on vessels belongirg in whole or in part to the United 
States; or any citizen thereof, or any corporation created by or under 
the laws of the United States, or of any State, Territory, or District 
thereof, and the offenders are found in the Canal Zone or are brought 
into the Canal Zone after the commission of the offense: Provi a 
That this provision shall not be construed to deprive district courts o: 
the United States of any jurisdiction now provided by law. The 87 
cedure and practice in such cases shall be the same as in other criminal 
cases tried under the laws of the Caual Zone. 

“The jurisdiction in admiralty herein conferred upon the district 
udge and the district court shall be the same as is exercised by the 

nited States district judges and the United States district courts, 
and the practice and procedure shall be the same as in the United States 
district courts. 

„(e The judge of the district court shall provide for the selection, 
summoning, and serving of jurors from among the citizens of the 
United States, subject to jury duty, to serve in the division of the 
district in which such jurors reside; and a jury shall be had in any 
civil or criminal case originating in said court on the demand of either 
3 The compensation of jurors shall be prescribed by order of the 

resident. 


“(d) The said district judge shall receive the same salary as is al- 
lowed to United States district judges, and when holding court aw 
from home shall be allowed the same mileage and per diem as is al- 
lowed to United States district judges; he shall appoint the clerk of 
said court, and may appoint one assistant clerk and such other addi- 
ditional help as the President may authorize; all of such officials and 
help shall receive such compensation as shall be prescribed by order of 
the President. 

„de) During the absence of the district judge or during any period 
of disability or disqualification. from sickness or otherwise to discharge 
his duties, the same shall be tenporariy performed by a special judge, 
to be designated by the President, which designation may be made by 
cablegram or otherwise, and who shall be an attorney at law qualified 
to practice before the courts of the Canal Zone or any of the United 
States district courts or any of the superior courts of any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession of the United States, and who during such service 
shall be paid at the same rate of compensation and the same mileage 
and per diem as that paid the district judge of the Canal Zone. 

“(f) There 1 9.005 a district attorney for said court, who shall be 

aid a salary of $5, per annum. 
pay It Shall be the duty of the district attorney to conduct all legal 
roceedings, civil and criminal, for the Government, and to advise the 
Governor of the Panama Canal on all legal questions touching the 
operation of the canal and the administration of civil affairs. 

“Effective 60 days from the passage of this act the position of 
marshal is hereby discontinued, and the duties of marshal of said court 
shall be performed by the chief of police of the Canal Zone, and such 
members of his airs as he may deputize for that purpose, with the 

roval of the court. 
arg It shall be the duty of the chief of police, and his deputies desig- 
nated for that purpose, to execute all 75 of the court, preserve 
order therein, and do all things usually incident to the office of 
marshal. 

“(g) The district judge and the district attorney shall be appointed 
by the President, as heretofore, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for terms of four years each, and until their successors are 
appointed and qualified; they shall reside within the Canal Zone dur- 
ing their term of office, and shall be allowed six weeks’ leave of ab- 
sence each year with pay, under such regulations as the President may 
from time to time prescribe.” 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the course of general debate there was reference 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warp] to 
Armenia. I suppose there is no Member of this House who does 
not share the feeling that the conditions in Armenia and the 
plight of the Armenians present one pf the most lamentable 
and deplorable things to be found anywhere in the history of 
civilization, and certainly the most lamentable and deplorable 
condition existing anywhere in the world to-day. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina alluded to the fact that some months 
ago I had introduced a resolution on the subject of Armenia, 
and regretted the fact that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
had not taken affirmative and favorable action on the resolu- 
tion, or something like it. : 

I did introduce such a resolution, and hearings have been 
held thereon. At those hearings many facts of importance as 
to conditions in Armenia and the Near East were brought out. 
At the time when the Committee on Foreign Affairs was very 
seriously considering whether a report of some kind should be 
made we learned, as it was our business to learn, that the exec- 
utive branch of the Government was directly interesting itself 
in the Armenian question, and hoped in some tangible and spe- 
cific way to show that interest. I suppose that we should all 
agree that this problem is primarily and in the first instance an 
executive rather than a legislative one; that is, these ques- 
tions involve the conduct of the foreign relations of the United 
States and must be dealt with from the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, in most cases, and perhaps in all cases, rather 
than at this end of the Avenue. In my judgment the Congress 
of the United States is pretty apt to make a grievous mistake 


when it undertakes to dabble in international questions of this 
general character—resolutions of sympathy and the like, They 
properly belong to the Executive. 

So when the Committee on Foreign Affairs learned of the 
program of the Executive it suspended its operations; while it 
has not taken any action and will not take any negative action 
on the resolution, it will probably take no favorable action. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman introduced the reso- 
lution, which meant the assumption that Congress might very 
properly act, and that was done last year. The hearings were 
completed, as I recollect, on the 7th of March. I may say in 
commenting on the last remarks of the gentleman that the 
committee has never heard that there has been any suspension 
of the purpose to go on to a final conclusion, and certainly the 
minority members never have heard of it. . 

Mr. ROGERS. I will say frankly that there has been no 
formal action looking toward suspension. I thought and a good 
many thought, as I am advised—and certainly there was no 
partisan element in the question—that if the State Department 
was to be active concerning the Armenian question there was 
not the same occasion for us in Congress to proceed. 

It is with reference to the program of the Department of 
State that I wish to address myself for a moment. The Secre- 
tary of State on the 3d of this month gave out a statement to 
the press concerning his program and the administration’s 
program in reference to Armenia. That statement in substance 
announced that the American Government was to join with the 
other principal Governments of the world in deputing carefully 
selected officers to proceed to the Near East and to find out for 
themselves what the conditions were. That is not going very 
far, perhaps, but it makes a start in getting the information 
upon which the American Government could then base appro- 
priate action. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp the Hughes statement and an exchange of 
letters between the Secretary of State and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his. remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. The statement is not a long one, and I think 
it is exceedingly important in itself. My impression is that it 
did not receive the attention in the press that its consequence 
seemed to warrant. At all events, Mr. Chairman, I have been 
receiving since that time, and as I am informed my colleagues 
have been receiving since that time, letters which would indi- 
eate that while the American people are vitally interested in 
the welfare of the Armenians they have not been aware of the 
definite steps taken by the Secretary of State. Believing, as I 
did, that it might be well to have amplified the views of the 
department and the administration on this matter, I wrote to 
the Secretary of State on June 7 as follows: 


Hon. CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I am receiving daily many letters from people 
of high standing who are much concerned over the Armenia situation 
and are of the opinion that positive action of some kind should be 
undertaken by the United States. 

I think it is not 8 realized that you have accepted an invi- 
tation extended by Great Britain to investigate conditions in Asia 
Minor. Those who know the fact seem unaware of the extent of the 
commitment and of the nature of the results likely to follow. Will you 
not good enough to write me indicating the administration view 
and plans with respect to Armenia, with especial reference to the above- 
mentioned investigation ? 

Sincerely yours, Joun Jacozn ROGERS. 


The Secretary of State has just replied and has sent me a 
press copy of the statement of June 3, to which I have already 
referred and which I will print with my remarks. 

The letter of transmittal adds little or nothing to the pre- 
vious statement, but for the information of Members of the 
House I will read it. It is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 14, 1922. 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


Juns 7, 1922. 


The Hon. JONN JACOB ROGERS, 
House of Representatives. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your recent com- 
7 with reference to the situntion of the Christian minorities 
rkey. 
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In reply, I beg to inform you that the President has decided to 
nate officers to cooperate with officers selected by the British, Fren 
and Italian Governments in investigating reports which have been re- 
celyed. of deportations and alleged atrocities committed against the 
Christian minorities of Asia Minor. 

For ers further information and convenience, there is inclosed a 
goby 5 the statement on this subject issued by the department on 

une 3. 

I haye the honor fo be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Inclosure: Statement issued by the Secretary of State on June 3. 

I know from personal eontact with my fellow Members that 
they are concerned about Armenia, and that part at least of the 
reason why they are concerned is because their constituents are 
deeply concerned and have so indicated to them in their corre- 
spondence. It seemed to me that it might, therefore, be of some 
convenience to Members of the House if they had available in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the situation as it exists to-day. I 
think that they may be glad to be able to advise their con- 
stituents that neither Congress nor the executive branch of 
the Government is unaware of the gravity of the situation, but 
is determined to do whatever may appropriately be within the 
power of the American people to remedy the situation and to 
put a stop to the atrocities in the Near East so far as they are 
found to exist. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. To what does the gentleman most attribute 
the conditions in Armenia and those other Asia Minor Chris- 
tian peoples? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that they are probably attributable 
to two major causes. One is the disposition of the Turks 
toward the peoples of Asia Minor, especially to those of Chris- 
tian faith, and the other is the rather unfortunate disposition 

of the problems there which were brought about by the treaty 
of Sevres. 

The following is the statement of the Secretary of State, to 
which I have already referred: 

[For the press.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, June 3, 1922. 
ANATOLIA. 

Th i 
323 ͤ e ania at T 
relating to tbe deportation of Christian minorities in Anatolia and the 
alleged atrocities connected therewith. The Secretary of State made 
the following statement: 

“On May 15, 1922, a note was recelyed from the British ambassador 
miira > reports of the renewal of the rtation of Christians b 
the Turkish authorities at Angora, and the alleged atrocities connec 
therewith, and communicating a proposal of the British Government 

that the American, British, French, and Italian Governments should at 


once depute carefully selected officers to proceed to such places in 
meg eae as might best enable them to conduct an appropriate inyesti- 
on. 

bab In a subsequent memorandum of May 19 the British ambassador 
indicated that the Turkish rtations and outrages — * lead to 
retaliatory action in territor: eld -by the Greek forces 
that the Government of the United States should — in * ug the 
authorities functioning in Greece to permit the tch of officers to 
regions under Greek occupation, 

In answering these communications the Secre! of State bas said 
that the situation of the Christian minorities in rkey has enlisted 
to a marked degree the sympathies of the American people, and it has 
been noted with deep concern that the work of benevolent and educa- 
tional institutions in Turkey has steadily been hampered, that the rights 
which American citizens haye long enjoyed in Turkey in common with 
the nationals of other powers have often been disregarded and the prop. 
erty rights and interests of Americans and other foreigners placed 

y. 

Pin view of tbe humanitarian considerations which are involved and 
of the desire of this Government to have adequate information through 
a thorough and et eee investigation of the a conditions - 
ing in Anatolia, in order that this Government may determine its 
future policy in relation to the authorities concerned, the President is 
2 to designate an officer or officers to take part in the proposed 


uiry. 

g In informing the British Government of the foregoing the Govern- 
ment of the United States has made it clear that the proposed action is 
limited in scope to an uiry to obtain accurate data as to the situa- 
tion in Anatolia for the information of the Governments participa 
hat this 5 assumes no further 


quiry it was at the same time suggested 
by this Government that officers should be d ted by the respective 
Governments to institute inguiries concurren in the districts re- 
spectively under Greek and rkish occupation, and that these two 
commissions upon the completion of their investigation should unite in 
a comprehensive report.” 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-five Members present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Bacharach Bell Blanton 
Ansorge Barkley Bixter tes 
Arentz Beck Black Brennan 
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Britten Fuller Rossdale 
Brooks, Pa. Gain MeClintic Rouse 
u Gallivan McKenzie Rucker 
Burke Garrett, Tex. McLaughlin, Nebr.Ryan 
— — Gilbert nes lin, Sabath 
ynn adden anders, 
Cantrill Goodykoontsz Maloney rs 
rew Goul ann Shaw 
Carter Graham, III Mansfield Shreve 
y er,N. Y. Graham Mead Siegel 
Clague Greene, Vt. Merritt Sinclair 
Clark, Fla, G Michaelson Smith, Mich. 
Ciasson Hammer Mills Smithwick 
Cockran Harrison Moore, III Snell 
ane pe a Moore, Ohio Snyder 
8 mnel) Hor Hoey Stiness 
Fy ersey urp. Stoll 
Copley Hicks Neison, Me. trong, Pa. 
Gaso —— —.— J. M. —.— 
ori ewton, ummers, Wash, 
Crowther Hooker Brien val 
Cullen Hum s O'Connor eet 
Darrow pate inson tiver gue 
Davis, Minn. eland lpp Taylor, Ark. 
Dem Jelteris, Nebr, Padgett Taylor, enn 
y er! ebr, a 'aylor, Te 
Dickinson ohnson, 8. Dak. Park Ga, — ple as 
Drane ones, Pa, Parker, N, Y. omas 
Drewry Kahn Parks, Ark. Tillman 
Driver Ta — N. J. ‘ilson 
Dunn elley, Mich, erkins readway 
Dupré enda Petersen Tyson 
Dyer Kennedy Porter Underhill 
Evans ess Purnell Vare 
Fairfield Kindred Rainey, Ala. Voigt 
Kitchin Rayburn Vo! 
Fields Knight Re Volstead 
ish Kreider N. Ward. 
Fordney pert Riddick Ward, N.C, 
Foster Langley ason 
—— Larson, Minn. — Woon, Ind. 
2aro en oodyard 
Freeman Lee, N. Y. Rosenbloom Zib à 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. TINcHER, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11872, and finding 
itself without a quorum he had directed the roll to be called, 
when 246 Members answered to their names, a quorum, and he 
handed in a list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
ing amendment which I send to the desk and ask to 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offe . BLAND : After “af 
fairs,” page 7 Hine 16" insert: the followit 2 . 
shal for such district, and it shall be the a 


all process of the court, preserve erein, and do all thin 
dent to the office of marshal. The marshal shall be paid a 


000 per annum, 
Strike out all after the word “affairs,” in line 16, page 7, to and 
including line 2, on page 8. „ 1 ak $a „Jude in line's 
and e wo. * Ju rý e 8, page 
the marshal” after the 


e follow- 
ave read. 


Strike out the word 
8, insert a comma, and add the words “and 
word attorney in said line. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, that amendment pur- 
ports to put the United States marshal’s status back as it was 
under the original Panama Canal act. I have taken the act 
and quoted the language of it in this amendment. I have 
sought to strike out the part of section 2 as proposed by the 
bill which puts the duties of the United States marshal in the 
hands of the chief of police. I spoke the day before yesterday 
on this subject, and inserted in the Recorp many of the reasons 
why I felt this action en the part of the House ought not to 
be taken. I think you will find on very close scrutiny of this 
bill that there are a great many defects in it. I have been 
trying to get the gentleman who is the author of the bill to 
answer some questions concerning his bill, but I have not been 
able to get very much information out of him. I am going now 
to yield a part of my time to him to let him answer a few 
questions: First, has anyone else recommended the repeal of the 
part of the law creating and paying the salary of the United 
States marshal except the Secretary of War? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad if the 
gentleman from Indiana would go ahead and present his case 
to the House, and I shall make my statement after he is through. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. This is the first time in the history 
of this House that a man purporting to be the author of a bill 
refuses to answer plain questions that are pertinent to the biil 

Mr. DENISON. I will say to the gentleman that I shall an- 
swer them in my own time. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If the gentleman were quite fair to 
the House he would give the information at a time when it may 
be commented upon. I venture to say that nobody else recom- 
mended this provision. The United States district attorney ap- 
peared before that committee when this provision was not in the 
bill. This is the fourth or fifth bill of this kind, and this is the 
only bill that ever came before the House that had this provi- 
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tell you. why. Gen. W. D. Connor headed: a commission to 
straighten out the Canal Zone, after the 4th of last March. 
When: he went down there, military man that he is, he under- 
took to make it more of a military place than it ever was before. 
God knows the original, military, act, gives more power to the 
Governor of the Canal Zone than any ruler ever had: He can 
deport a mam without trial and reason; and this bill seeks to 
give additional authority. I published in the RO yesterday 
a manifesto; a public reprimand of an American citizen, issued 
by the acting governor in the absence of the governor, where 
they had brought that American eitizen up and examined him 
and said, “We will let you: slip through this time, but don't 
do it again.” This bill seeks to give them more power, this bill 
seeks, to take the jurisdiction from where it is now and put it 
in the hands of the magistrates’ courts.. The gentleman: from 
Illinois. [Mr. Denison], may say: that that is not true. I say 
that it increases the jurisdiction of the magistrates’ courts to 
hear misdemeanors under the liquor laws. They say that the 
courts are full of liquor cases down there; and why? Because 
the Federal court tries them under the present law, and they 
geek to give the hirelings appointed there by this military gov- 
ernor the right to enforce the liquor law. They want more 
power down. there, and they, are going to get it if this bill passes. 
The first attack when they went there was upon: the judiciary, 
the appointment made by Attorney General Daugherty, and I 
want to say to gentlemen here on this side of the House that 
the Attorney General is opposed: to this proposition. 

There is only one person who is asking for this, and. that is 
the Secretary of War, and IL venture to say that it was a purely 
formal matter with him; that he wrote the letter on the request 
of some Army officer who told him that he could save a little 
money there. Tou know how they will save money if they 
lenve it to the Army bunch. They will have a half dozen depu- 
ties to do the work of the United States marshal and you will 
be paying out more money than under existing conditions. 

I think this amendment ought to prevail. No man who ap- 
peared before the committee advocated the abolition of this 
office, as far as I am able to find out. I have asked the com- 
mittee for the hearings. No person has ever asked it except 
the Secretary of War. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman: from Indiana 
has- expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed: for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no;objection: 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I have diligently sought to find out 
if anybody else was interested in having this particular provir 
sion in the bill except the Secretary of War and I can not find 
anyone in favor of it. The commission says that the author 
of this bill recommended it, and who was the commission? I 
do not care who the lesser lights were. I know that Gen. W. D. 
Connor was at the head of it and that it was his mind that con- 
trolled: the report of the commission. 

And that was the report that proposed to stop the appropria- 
tions for the health department in eradicating mosquitoes down 
there until the health: rate of the zone equaled the health rate of 
the United! States: That! was an asinine demonstration by an 
Army officer- after the great reputation made down there by 
General Gorgas in making it possible to build. that canal by 
eradicating the mosquito and stopping yellow fever, He goes 
down there and makes the recommendation to stop the appro- 
priations for that kind of service until the death rate from 
yellow fever and other diseases on the Canal Zone equals that 
in other cities. He would have recommended the stopping of 
the destruction of the yellow-fever germs until the yellow fever 
got started: again. 

The acting governor said to this fellow, “You are liable to 
hurt the reputation of the governor.’ So he posted his name 
on the trees: That is military goose step, if you please. 

Suppose I said President Harding was a bad President and 
ought to be kicked out, do you: think he would“ hoss me up 
and reprimand me publicly? He miglit do it privately, and I 
would take it, but the American citizen: does not have to live 
under a military heel. But that is what this bill does, It 
intends to take the power away from the marshal and give it 
to a militaristic: governor. And if you: would leave it to the 
word of the Federal employees down there you would find 
that 90 per cent of them are in favor of sending the present 
governor away from the Zone. I say that advisedly. 
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The district judge was here the: other day, and he 
was never asked a; word as to whether he was ln favor of abol- 
ishing this court officer, and the man is in the United States 
now, and I understand that he is violently, oppOSed to the aboli- 
tion of his court officer. Why do they not consult him? I will 
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Who has the author of this bill: conferred: with in bringing 
in this bill? If he did not remain as silent as the bones of Job 
in the valley, I would ask him who: brought this bill to him? 
The military bunch, of course: The United States district at- 
torney says he is in favor of it, but this was before it con- 
tained the provision abolishing his marshak There were other 
bills introduced, I know. The tleman from Wisconsin: [Mr. 
Escon]! introduced a bill changing somewhat the judicial pro- 
cedure, but there was not a word said in it about abolishing 
the United States marshal. Who was it that brought it to the 
chairman of this committee: and asked him to abolish: the mar- 
shalship? I can not find out, except that it was Secretary of 
War Weeks, and you: know that the Secretary of War follows 
the advice of the Army: officers: down there. I say there is 
nobody adyoeating: this except the war lords that want to put 
more power in their own: hands. They have got enough, God 
knows, down there now. 

This is one of the greatest injustices of this bill. There will 
be à good many more pointed out before we get through with it. 
I hope at the proper time ta move to recommit this monstrous 
piece of gull and put it back with the committee. There is no 
doubt there are some things down there that ought to be 
remedied:, For instance, there are the divorce: practices. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts was the first man that called my 
attenton to it. I have not had a chance to go over it very 
much. Tou have provisions in this bill under which almost 


any man in this House could be divorced: It will be a divorce 


laven. down there. My friend from Illinois, Tom; WILLIAMS, 
says-he believed. the gentleman from Minois had it put in there 
for the benefit of old bachelors. [Laugliter.], I do not think 
that is so. They, simply wrote it up and gave it to him. I do 
not believe he is in favor of that liberal law in favor of divorces, 
and I believe if he thought of it long enough he would not be in 
favor of abolishing the United. States marshal. and. appointing 
deputy policemen to do the bidding of the military autocrat 
down there. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr.. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENISON. Gentlemen, we have before us in this amend- 
ment one of the clearest illustrations of the difficulty of abolish- 
ing a job. Here is one of the best examples we have had in 
the Congress since I have been a Member, of the fuss that can 
be raised, and the smoke screen that can be thrown. out, and 
the noise that can be had, when Congress undertakes to abolish 
a useless job and save the Treasury a few thousand dollars. 

Now, if this bill had not contained the simple provision of 
doing away with the office of a marshal on the Canal Zone, my 
friend from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] would have said it was a fine 
bill; but because it contains that provision he attacks other 
provisions of the bill. Now, all of this: talk, gentlemen; about 
militarism, military, autocracy, and military rule should not 
fool you.. That is all a smoke screen. That is simply thrown 
out in order to create a certain kind of prejudice.. What for? 
To get you to save this office of United States marshal. 

T want. to make this canféssion. When this bill was filed, or 
when: this provision: was put in the bill, I did not know where 
the United States marshal’ was from, I did not know he was 
a personal friend and political. manager. of my. friend from In- 
diana. INiä not know that at all, and I perhaps do not blame 
him for feeling that he would like to have him continue on his 
job. But here is the difference between our two positions. He 
is speaking: to) try to save a: job for a: friend of his; I am 
speaking: in the interest of the Government: That question is 
put squarely to the House to-day. I am trving to represent the 
policy of economy, of the present administration. My friend. is 
trying to save a job for his friend. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I haye not the time. 

T want to explain how it came to be recommended. Before 
the present administration came in: Secretary. Baker sent an 
able inspector down to make an investigation of conditions on 
the Canal Zone. He made his report just before the last ad- 
ministration went out, and then when the present administra- 
tion came in the report of that investigator was found; the 
Seeretary of War deeided he would make a further investiga- 
tion, so he appointed a commission, with the approval of the 
President, to go down to the Canal Zone and make a thorough 
investigation of conditions down there. My friend says it was 
a military commission: Of course he made an inaccurate state 
ment; There was one military man on the commission and 
three civilians. 
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General Connor was chairman of it. He has been since the 
war the chief of the Transportation Department of the Army. 
He is a man of great ability, and said to be one of the ablest 
men in the Army on the subject of transportation. He served 
valiantly in France in connection with transportation and sup- 
plies during the recent war. Now, that may discredit him with 
some of the Members, but I am giving you the facts for what 
they are worth. He was chairman of the commission. Another 
man on that commission was Mr. A. B. Fry, who was formerly 
connected with the Naval Reserves, and is now connected with 
the Treasury Department, and during the Spanish-American 
War was associated with Secretary Weeks in connection with 
the Naval Militia; he is now a supervising engineer in New 
York, and is a man of unusual ability, so the papers stated at 
the time of his appointment. And I have that information 
from other sources. Another man on the commission was Mr. 
F. A. Molitor, who was a railroad and civil engineer of great 
ability, and another man is H. P. Wilson, president of the West- 
ern Power Co. of California, and considered one of the highest 
authorities in the United States on inland waterways, and is 
a man of great administrative ability. The Secretary picked 
the very best men he could find. They went down and made 
an investigation of the Canal Zone, and, among other things, 
they made this recommendation to the President: 

The court system of the Canal Zone consists of one district court and 
two m trate courts. There is a United States district attorney and 
a United States marshal, who has a deputy marshal. After full con- 
sultation and consideration the commission is of the opinion that the 
duties of marshal can be performed by the present chief of police. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LONDON. Is there any way of providing that the chicf 
of police should come from the district of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the Congress might put that in if 
it wishes to do so, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, this is no time for joking. I 
want some figures. Will the gentleman please state to us how 
much service the marshal has to perform down there in that 
little court? I am interested in knowing. 

Mr. DENISON. I will try to do so. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Did you consult the Attorney Gen- 
eral? Was he, as a part of this administration, in favor of 
doing away with this job? 

Mr. DENISON. I did not, 

Now, when we got ready to report this bill to the House—and, 
as I stated the other day, this bill was reported recently, and it 
is simply a combination of four other bills that were on the 
calendar—the Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, sent a communica- 
tion to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wirnstow], the 
chairman of the committee, and I want to read it to you. I 


read: . 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, May 15, 1922. 
8 E. WINSLOW, 


airman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : The special Panama Canal commission ap- 
pointed by me last year recommended, among other things, that the 

sition of marshal of the Canal Zone be abolished and the duties trans- 
erred to the chief of police of the Canal Zone. The matter of making 
this change was first taken up with the Attorney General, and he ad- 
vised me that the Panama Canal act clearly prohibited the pro 
action, which could' only be attained, in his opinion, by additional legis- 
lation by Congress. e Governor of the Panama Canal concurred in 
the recommendation of the special commission, and as there will be a 
saving to the United States Government if this position is Abolished, I 
recommend that the necessary legislation be enacted. In this connec- 
tion I would invite your attention to a bill now pending before the 
House of Representatives (H. R. 9022) to amend sections 7, 8, and 9 
of the Panama Canal act, and for other purposes, and would suggest 
that, as section 8 originally required the appointment of a marshal, 
suitable amendments be added to the bill along the lines indicated be- 
low, in order to accomplish the object mentioned in the foregoing. 


Then he goes ahead and suggests the amendments to be made 
to the bill then pending in the House in order to bring about 
this result. He says: 

I hope that your committee will consent to the proposed amendments 
to this bill, and, as the legislation contemplated by the entire bill is of 
considerable . to the Panama Canal, I would appreciate it if 
action thereon by the House of Representatives could be expedited as 
much as possible. 

Now, there is the recommendation of the President’s repre- 
sentative. He says he consulted the Attorney General. He 
thought he would have the right under the law to abolish the 
office of marshal himself and transfer the duties to the chief of 
police, but upon consultation with the Attorney General he was 
told that it was a matter of law, and that the law would have 
to be amended, and thereupon the Secretary comes to a commit- 
tee of the House and recommends that this legislation be 
enacted, 


We have one court on the Canal Zone with two districts. We 
have heretofore had a marshal for that court. We have also 
had a chief of police for the Canal Zone, Their territories are 
identical. The chief of police is a police officer, and he has 
numerous policemen under him. We have this office of marshal 
for the same territory as that covered by the chief of police. 
His duties are what? To keep attendance on the court and to 
serve process in the Canal Zone. It has been ascertained by 
this commission and others down there that the office of mar- 
shal is a wholly useless one, and as a matter of fact, gentlemen 
of the House, it is a perfectly useless one. The Government 
furnishes the marshal with a mansion to live in free and $5,000 
salary, and he does not do anything except to live comfortably. 
Now, that is a very nice thing; it is a very nice thing indeed; 
but the time comes now and then when we must look after the 
interest of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman be given five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If the marshal has nothing to do, 
what is the court doing? He acts on the process of the court. 
What is the use of the court? 

Mr. DENISON. The marshal theoretically has something to 
do, but practically he does it through his deputies. Now, that 
work might just as well be done through the chief of police. 
We have a chief of police there, with his deputies, and the bill 
says that the duties heretofore performed by the marshal shall 
hereafter be performed by the chief of police through such 
deputies as he may select with the approval of the court, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand, he proposes to abolish 
the office of marshal and confer his duties upon the chief of 
police of the Canal Zone? 

Mr. DENISON, Exactly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the canal act creating the govern- 
ment of the zone confer that authority upon the chief of police, 
or would it require remedial legislation to relieve the marshal 
of those duties? 

Mr. DENISON. This act transfers the duties of marshal to 
the chief of police. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. What saving would there be? 

Mr. DENISON. We have these two sets of officers, the chief 
of police and his deputies and the marshal and his deputies. 
One set of officials could do all the work without any incon- 
venience or any additional expense. 

Mr. LAYTON. How many deputies has the marshal? 

Mr. DENISON. I am told that the salary and expenses of 
the marshal’s office amount to $10,000 a year. The man who 
occupies the position of chief of police is a civilian living on the 
Canal Zone, and he is a very efficient man. He has been there 
since 1906. By this act we transfer the duties of the marshal 
and his deputies to the chief of police, and he with the force 
under him can do all this work. In that way, by the abolition 
of the marshal and his deputies, we save the Treasury about 
$10,000 a year. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. Why not save a little more and abolish the 
office of marshal in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. DENISON. That is not a pertinent question in connec- 
tion with this legislation for the government down there. We 
are now dealing with the Panama Canal. I have no personal 
interest in this matter. It makes no difference to me per- 
sonally. For personal reasons I would rather let it alone. But 
there is a duty resting upon us, I suppose, as representatives of 
the people. The Secretary of War went to work to try to cut 
down the expenses of the Canal Zone. He has discharged 
thousands of the ordinary laborers in order cut down the ex- 
penses down there, and we have complaints coming in from the 
laborers and their organizations to the effect that we are putting 
their men out of their jobs. Now, the Secretary of War wants 
to let out a few men higher up, the salaried men who are not 
needed, as well as those drawing day’s wages, and the moment 
we undertake to do it by law, here come the friends of the man 
who has the job throwing out a great hullabaloo about“ autoc- 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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racy” and “ military rule.” I hope that no one in the House 18 
going to be misled by it. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKEY. When ships are taken in charge by a United 
States marshal it is necessary to give bend, is it not? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKEY. Does not much of that have to be done down 
on the Panama Canal Zone? 

Mr. DENISON. Well, if they have work of that kind, it has 
to be done, but the chief of police can-do it just as well as the 
marshal. 

Mr. HICKEY. Can it be done by the chief of police? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly, because under this act we trans- 
fer all the duties of the marshal to the chief of police. 

Mr. HIOKEY. Is not that an unusual thing? 

Mr. DENISON. No; not at all. can do all those 
things if it prefers to; it is simply a matter of keeping up these 
useless offices and spending $10,000 out of the Treasury, or 
transferring those duties to the chief of police and his deputies 
and thus saving that amount of money. We claim to our con- 
stituents that we are trying to reduce the costs of government. 
Our pretenses of economy will not get us anywhere, unless we 
put them into practical effect by abolishing useless and un- 
necessary jobs when we have a chance to do so, 

We have here a splendid chance. If you want to continue this 
job of marshal in order to give a comfortable home and big 
salary to a friend of the gentleman from Indiana, all right. 
But if you want to have some regard for the Treasury and for 
your claims of economy you should support the provision of the 
pending bill. I have no personal interest whatever in the 
matter. I only want to do what I think is my duty. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


tion? : 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
VESTAL] a moment ago asked why not, on a parity, abolish the 
office of marshal of the District of Columbia? Is there any 
comparison between the two positions? Does the marshal here 
in the District of Columbia perform duties only in the District, 
or has he a wider scope and a wider service? 

Mr. DENISON. There is no similarity at all. The territo- 
rial jurisdiction of the marshal of the Canal Zone is the 10-mile 
strip, and so is that of the chief of police. Now, this is an effort 
on the part of the Government to economize in the administra- 
tion of the Canal Zone, and the Secretary of War wishes to see 
that economy carried out. 

Mr. OGDEN. What is the attitude of Judge Kerr, the district 
judge down there, upon this proposition? 

Mr. DENISON, To be frank, I have not consulted the judge 
‘about that. I do not know how he feels about it. 

Mr. OGDEN. He was here last week. 

Mr. DENISON. I talked with Judge Keer in a social way, 
and told him I wanted to discuss these matters of legislation 
with him. He said he would be back and see me before he re- 
turned to the Canal Zone. At that time I did not know this bill 
was coming up so soon. I regret I did not get to consult him 
before this bill was reached for consideration by the House. 

Mr. BUTLER, How much work does this marshal do? How 
many writs does he have to serve? And, in the gentleman’s 
judgment, will the chief of police have time to perform the 
duties of both these offices? 

Mr. DENISON, There is no question in the world that he 


Mr, BUTLER. I should think he would, but I want to know. 

Mr. DENISON. There is no question that he will. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. He will if he appoints deputies. 

Mr. DENISON. He has the deputies there now. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the committee, 
I think this House ought to be interested in the report of the 
commission that went to the Panama Canal Zone, that seems 
to have stirred up the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on this particular measure. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Coorrr] some months ago introduced in this House 
a measure which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and I know for quite a while he was 
trying to get a hearing before that committee, to hear the com- 
plaints of the Panama Canal employees regarding the recom- 
mendations of this commission that were put into effect. Up 
to the present time, as far as I know, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce have not seen fit to give Mr. Coorxx and 
the friends of that bill a hearing. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Does the gentleman think that Mr. Cocrn 
will subscribe to that statement? 

Mr. NOLAN. I think so. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman be willing to ask him? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; if he is here. I know that a month ago 
he had not been able to get a hearing, or had not been able 
to get the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to set a hearing. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am taking the gentleman’s statements as 
he makes them, and now I am ready to take this one. The gen- 
teman is misinformed. 

Mr. NOLAN. I spoke to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
about it myself. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman did speak to me about it, 
but the gentleman is not informed as to the facts. 

Mr. NOLAN. But you seem to be able to give hearings on 
this pending measure and to report it out. 

Mr. WINSLOW. We gave the hearings, but the gentleman 
does not seem to know about them. 

Mr. NOLAN. What did this commission do when they went 
down there? The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] says 
the fight is made when they want to remove some high officials. 
The commission went there and made some recommendations 
that took away from the Panama Canal employees privileges 
that they had from the days of Theodore Roosevelt, conditions 
of employment down there that were given to them as an 
inducement to go from the States to the Panama Canal Zone, 
They took away from them free rent, free light, free water, and 
free fuel, privileges given to every white man working for any 
concern in the Tropics. ‘This commission also made a recom- 
mendation that hundreds of white American citizens be dis- 
charged from mechanical positions, skilled and semiskilled, on 
the Panama Canal Zone, and that those positions be turned 
over not to native Panamans but to alien Jamaica negroes, 
because they could be hired cheap. 

That is another recommendation that this commission made 
which recommends the passage of this pending bill. They made 
the further recommendation, after cutting down all of these 
employees and dropping them from the pay roll, that the military 
chief of the Panama Canal Zone, Colonel Morrow, have his 
salary almost doubled, and that the high officials in connection 
with the administration of affairs down there along with Colonel 
Morrow have their salaries increased. Those are some of the 
recommendations of the commission that went to Panama, that 
took away from the white American citizens privileges of em- 
ployment that this Government guaranteed them when it asked 
them to go down there to Panama. 

The men are not complaining of the reduction in wages. 
According to law they had to take the reduction in wages. 
Their wages are based on the wages paid in the navy yards, 
and when you took away the bonus from the navy yard em- 
ployees you also took it away from the Panama Canal em- 
ployees. When the wages of navy yard employees were re- 
duced, automatically that reduction went into effect among the 
employees of the Panama Canal. They are not complaining 
about that, but they are complaining about this Government of 
ours violating its agreement with them which it made when it 
took these men to the Tropics, conditions which surround every 
white man working for a concern in the Tropics. In doing this 
that commission has not been consistent. There is a whole lot 
more to that report that we would have liked to exploit before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee if we had had 
a fair opportunity and could have had hearings to air the whole 
thing. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, personally I know nothing about the question as te who 
is to hold the job of marshal or who is not to hold it, and I 
care less, so long as a good competent American is at the helm, 
but it seems to me that a larger question is involved. It is a 
question of principle that ought to be considered by the House, 
The argument made in regard to abolishing the office of mar- 
shal of the Canal Zone would apply absolutely to the District 
of Columbia. It would apply practically to the States where 
there are district courts. Why not turn over the marshal’s 
office here to the chief of police? Their jurisdiction is terri- 
torially the same. There can be no argument made in favor 
of abolishing the office of marshal of the Canal Zone that does 
not apply to abolishing the office of marshal of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the géntleman; yes, 
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Mr. DENISON. What office of marshal does the gentleman 
refer to in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. RAKER. The.marshal of the District of Columbia, the 
United States marshal. 

Mr. DENISON. There is no such office there. 

Mr. RAKER, Yes; there is. 

Mr. DENISON, What is it? 

Mr. RAKER. The marshal under the Federal law who at- 
tends the Federal court, He and his deputies execute the writs 
from the Federal courts. 

Mr. DENISON. I thought the gentleman meant the marshal 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. RAKER. No; I am talking about the marshal of the 
District of Columbia. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
of course, includes more than the District of Columbia, even 
the States of Illinois and California. 

Now, let me call your attention to the fact that the territory 
of the chief of police at Panama covers the entire Canal Zone. 
The jurisdiction of the marshal covers the Canal Zone. The 
gentleman has to admit that one of the provisions of the bill is 
that you are reducing the jurisdiction of the court and giving 
jurisdiction to the police judge because the court now is oyer- 
run with business. There is no other reason. You are reducing 
the penalty and reducing the fine, taking the jurisdiction from 
the court so as to relieve it from the present congested condi- 
tion that it is now in. ‘ 

Let me call your attention to the fact that if this court is 
given this general jurisdiction over the trial of a case on ap- 
peal from the magistrate of the police court or the trial of civil 
cases involving over $300 up to the trying of a man for murder, 
with all other jurisdiction granted a nisi prius court, you are 
now going to say that a court with that dignity, that power, 
shall have as its official the policeman of the district or the ter- 
ritory in which the court is located. It is not an officer of his 
own selection, not of the selection by the President, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, as in other district courts, but you 
are going to say that the court has no control over it. The bill 
only transfers the duties of the marshal to the chief of police 
and gives him the power to serve processes, and so when the 
court calls upon the officer to maintain order it shall be a police 
officer. You are taking it from the jurisdiction and power that 
appoints him, a man who ought to be a man of high character. 
It is not a question of expense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks that 
his time be extended threg minutes. Is there objection ? 

There was No objection. 

Mr. RAKER. You are turning these duties over to the chief 
of police to protect that court. It is not a question of dollars 
and cents. If, as a matter of fact, the chief of police is not 
busy, he should discharge the duties of his office and let the 
marshal perform the functions of his office as created, giving it 
unlimited jurisdiction and everything which involves the wel- 
fare of all who live in the zone. It is not the function of a 
police court, it is not the control of a police court, nor should 
it be an officer of the police force over the jurisdiction of the 
Federal court. 

It is not a question of dollars and cents, and it ought not 
to be involved, and if the statement as presented by both gen- 
tlemen of the House is correct, that the marshal has been busy 
through his deputies, the chief of police has been busy with his 
deputies, and now you are going to say that we will dispense 
with the office of marshal and we will give the chief of police 
and his deputies the right to do the business through the deputy 
policemen and execute the orders of the Federal court. Gen- 
tlemen, you ought not to allow such a provision as that to 
stand. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL, Under the language of this bill would the 
Federal court have any authority over the chief of police? 

Mr, RAKER. My view is that he does not. I have read that 
provision of the bill, and this is what it says. It says “and 
the duties of marshal of said court shall be performed by the 
chief of police of the Canal Zone.” 

Now, you know and I know that the judge has plenary 
power, by virtue of the Constitution and statute of the court, 
in the appointment of the marshal. This is by the President, 
by and with the advice of the Senate. The judge has 
power over the marshal in many matters pertaining to his 
office and official duties. In this bill you want the Governor 
of the Canal Zone to appoint the chief of police, and then 


the chief of police look after the Federal court. 
do, gentlemen. 

Mr. DENISON. The judge does not appoint the marshal; 
the marshal is appointed by the President. 

Mr. ROSE. And he appoints the chief of police. 

Mr. RAKER. You mean the governor does that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
charge has been made that the proponent of this amendment is 
trying to save a citizen of Indiana who has a salary. He is 
not from my district, I barely know the young man. I have 
seen lots of things done in the name of economy, but the aboli- 
tion of a United States marshal in one of the jurisdictions of 
the courts of the United States in the name of economy is the 
greatest piece of foolishness that I ever witnessed. 

The Panama Canal Zone is about 50 miles long and 10 miles 


It will not 


wide. 
Mr. LAYTON. Twenty miles wide. 
SEVERAL MEMBERS. No; 10 miles wide. 
Mr. LAYTON. It is 10 miles on each side of the canal. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Never mind, I am not yielding for that con- 
troverSy. It is more than five times as big as the District of 
Columbia. It has a lot of important towns. It has the most 
important highway ther is in the world going through it. The 
court in the Canal Zone is an important court, and as time goes 
on it is going to be more important. There is nobody in this 
House who would advocate the turning over of the duties of 
the United States marshal of the District Columbia to a con- 
stable or to the chief of police or to anybody else. I want to 
tell you now that if it is important enough to have a United 
States court in the Canal Zone, it is important enough to have 
a proper officer to enforce whatever decrees it may render. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. I understand the United States 
marshal has to give bond, and if he seizes a ship on a libel and 
commits any error he is liable on his bond. Does the gentle- 
man think that those duties in one of the most Important ports 
in the world, where there is such a large amount of shipping, 
ought to be turned over to the chief of police? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not think there should be a United 
States court in the country that did not have all of the proper 
officers necessary to enforce its decrees and who acted directly 
under the orders of the court. I think the abolition of the 
United States marshal in the Canal Zone is a piece of foolish- 
ness, the same as it would be anywhere else, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Denison) there were—ayes 47, noes 44. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. DENISON 
and Mr. Brand of Indiana to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 
57, noes 29. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 9 of the Panama Canal act is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 9. That the records of the existing courts and all causes, 
proceedings, and criminal prosecutions — —— therein as shown by 
the dockets thereof, except as herein otherwise provided, shall imme- 
diately upon the organization of the courts created by this act be 
transferred to such new courts having jurisdiction of like cases, be 
entered upon the dockets thereof, and proceed as if they had originally 
been brought therein, whereupon all the existing courts, except the 
Supreme Court of the Canal ne, shall cease to exist. The President 
may continue the Supreme Court of the Canal Zone and retain the 
judges thereof in office for such time as to him may seem necessary to 
determine finally any causes and proceedin which may be pending 
therein. All laws of the Canal Zone impos ng duties upon the clerks 
or ministerial officers of existing courts shall apply and impose such 


duties upon the clerks and ministerial officers of the new courts 
created by this act having jurisdiction of like cases, matters, and 


duties. 

“All existing laws in the Canal Zone governing practice and pro- 
cedure in existing courts shall be applicable and adapted to the prac- 
tice and eae in the new courts. 

“(b) e Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to review, revise, modify, reverse, or 
affirm the final ju ents and decrees of the district court of the Canal 
Zone, and to render such judgments as in the opinion of the said 
ap te court should have been rendered by the trial court in all 
actions and proceedings in which the Constitution or any statute, 
treaty, title, right. or privilege of the United States is involved, and 
in cases in which the value in controversy exceeds $1,000, to be ascer- 
tained by the oath of either ry or by other competent evidence, and 
also in criminal cases wherein the offense charged is punishable as a 
felony; and also in civil and criminal cases in which the jurisdiction 
of the trial court is in issue, but whenever any such case is not other- 
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wise reviewable in said appellate court the question of jurisdiction | 
alone shall be reylewable by said appellate court. And such appellate 
risdiction, subject to the right to review by or appeal to the Supreme 

‘ourt of the United States as in other cases authorized by law, may be 
exercised by said circuit court of appeals in the same manner, under 
the same regulations, and by the same procedure as nearly as prac- 
ticable as is done in 8 the final judgments and decrees of the 
district courts of the United States. Cases pending in the said circuit 
court of appeals at the time of the passage of this act shall not be 
affected hereby, but the same shall be disposed of as though this act 
had not been enacted. 

“(c) That it shall not be necessary in the district court of the Canal 
Zone to exercise separately the law and equity jurisdiction vested in 
said court; and the code of civil procedure of the Canal Zone and the 
rules of practice adopted in said zone, in so far as they authorize a 
blending of said ju ictions in cases at law and in equity, are hereby 


" 


confirmed,” 


Mr. STEVENSON. I move to strike out the last word. 
There is one clause in this bill as to which I want to inquire 
whether the gentleman who prepared the bill has given careful | 
consideration. I refer to the provision that the members of the 
Supreme Court of the Canal Zone shall continue in office as 
long as the President shall deem necessary to conclude the 
business that is now before them. That is about the substance 
of it. Have we authority to give the President power to fix a 
term of office, or do not we have to fix a limit beyond which 
they can not continue? 

Mr. DENISON. The provision to which the gentleman refers 
is existing law. That was enacted in 1912, and in amending 
that section we have simply repeated the section. The supreme 
court has long since been abolished. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It has gone out of existence? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That part of it has ended long ago? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 4. That section 288 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ NEC. 288. A person who engages in, instigates, aids, encourages, or 
does any act to further a fight commonly called a ring or prize fight, 
or who engages in a public or private sparring exhibition, with or 
without gloves, within the Canal ne, who sends or publishes a chal- 
lenge or acceptance of a challenge for such an exhibition or fight, or 
trains or assists any person in training or preparing for such an ex- 
hibition or fight, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction shall 
be fined not more than $5,000, or be imprisoned in the penitentiary not 
more than three years, or both: vided, er, That the provisions 
of this section shall not apply to voluntary boxing or sparring ex- 
hibitions conducted under rules and regulations to be promulgated by 
the President of the United States, or by the Governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone by authority of the President of the United States.” 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Will the gentleman from Illinois indicate what is 
new in this section 28? 

Mr. DENISON. The proviso. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. In what sense is the word “ voluntary“ 
used in the proviso— 


voluntary boxing or sparring exhibitions, etc. 


Would the gentleman not agree to eliminating that word? 

Mr. DENISON. That is used to distinguish between where a 
man gets into a fight involuntarily, if drawn into it, and where | 
it is a boxing exhibition. That is the usual term used in 
designating boxing and fighting contests. 

Mr, LEHLBACH, Involuntary fighting, or a fight that really 
means a fight, is not an exhibition. It is an exhibition only 
when it is under the rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone or the President of the United 
States, as is provided here. Will the gentleman not agree to 
accept an amendment to strike out that word? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I would not. Does the gentleman know 
of any harm that it does? ; 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It undoubtedly restricts the right of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone to arrange for exhibitions, 
which in view of the situation down there in the Canal Zone 
are extremely desirable. Opportunities for recreation, diversion, | 
or amusement are somewhat restrictive, and why possibly make 
the entire proviso nugatory by using an ambiguous term that 
can do no good and may do harm? 

Mr. DENISON. What other kind of a contest could be per- 
mitted except a voluntary contest? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I would say that the provisions should not 
apply to boxing or sparring except where conducted under 
rules and regulations to be promulgated, and so forth. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to amend by striking out the word “ volun- 
tary ” in line 7, page 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LEnLBACH : Page 11, line 7, strike out the 
word “ voluntary.” 
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' tically every day. 


| tion. 


abe CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I am not going to criticize anybody; I am not 
going to mention any names; but I do believe in justice to my- 
self and others similarly situated that I have a right to read, 
without referring to names, a quoted article from a California 
newspaper. One of the subheads of this article to which I refer 
is headed “ House has about finished work, and so Congressman 
comes home.” I read from the article now, without quoting 
the name: 

Mr. said yesterday that for eight months he had presided 
over hearings before his committee. He remained on the job until 
the House of Representatives practically finished its work. 

“The House is about finished for the session,” said + “and is 
now taking a recess of three days a week.” 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, it has been my supposition all along 
that the House is really doing business and is in session prac- 
I take it for granted that what they do is 
business here, and that the President knows what he is talking 


| about when he says that one of the most important pieces of 


business yet before Congress is the ship subsidy bill, and I be- 
lieve that there is also other legislation. Of course, it is a bit 
unfortunate for some of us who can not have large papers pub- 
lish these matters for us, and so let it be inferred that we are 
simply sitting around here at Washington doing nothing and 
are not able to go home once in a while to attend to matters 
personal. However, I take it for granted that the majority 
side believe that we are still doing business here and have some 
important work to do, and that we are going to stay in session 
until we complete that important work. 

It occurs to me that I have the right to make this observa- 
tion. It has been my policy every since I have been here to 
stay until Congress adjourned, and when Congress is in session 
I have always believed that it is doing valuable work. I have 
never found it convenient yet to relieve myself of responsi- 
bility for being absent by the statement that the majority is 
not doing anything; that the business ig completed; that we 
are adjourning three days at a time. I am sure the majority 
think we are working here and that they have a lot of im- 
portant legislation yet to enact. If I am mistaken in that, 
then possibly I ought not to have quoted from this article ap- 
pearing in one of the great daily papers of the West. Some of 
us who live about 3,000 miles from home do not go home very 
often. We do not go home very much unless the work is com- 
pleted. We do not go home while the Congress is in session. 
Of course, we have not this broad publicity given to a state- 
ment that the others are simply idling here in Washington and 
are not home looking after matters that ought to be looked 
after, so that we would be in a better position to enact legisla- 
One has to go home now and then, you know, to see 
what the people want and to be able to represent their ideas, 
However, one can not be in two places at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That section 289 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Spc, 289. That every person willfully present as a spectator at any 
exhibition or fight mentioned in the preceding section is guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, How does ‘that section 289 read at present? 

Mr. DENISON. Well, the only change made in that section 
is that the word “ contention” is stricken out. In the original 
it reads: 

That every person willfully present as a spectator at any exhibition, 
contention. or fight. 

The committee thought the word “contention” ought not to 
be in there. That would make it apply to a mere affray. 

Mr. WALSH. It might apply to some of the congressional 
parties that go down there. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the pro forma 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. When this 
language, “exhibition or fight,” mentioned in the preceding 
section, was used there was no proviso making lawful certain 
exhibitions. If you leave the word “mentioned” in the pre- 
ceding section in, you have a proviso making it legal to hold 
voluntary boxing and sparring exhibitions under rules promul- 
gated by the President or by the governor, but make it a mis- 
demeanor for anybody to be present, because these excepted 
exhibitions are mentioned in the previous section. And it 
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seems to me the word mentioned“ ought to be stricken out 
and the word “prohibited” substituted. 

I move to amend by striking-out the word “mentioned” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word prohibited.“ : 

Fhe CGHAIRMAN,. The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 
amendment, which the Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 11, Une 15, by striking out the word “ mentio: 2 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ prohibited.” 

‘Mr. DENISON. I have no objection to that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr..BUTLER. Does the gentleman think we ought to have 
a fine for punishment? Ifa man goes to see a fight in this 
country now he does not get put in jail. 

Mr. DENISON. I will say to my friend from Pennsylvania 
that the penalty for that sort of offense is defined elsewhere in 
the Criminal Code. 

Mr. UEHLBACH. Will the gentleman tell us what the pen- 
alty for the misdemeanor is? 

Mr. DENISON. It is a fine of not more than $300 or im- 
prisonment in jail for not more than 30 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 6, That section 842 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone, as 
amended by the Executive order of March 13, 1907, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 42. That grand larceny is larceny committed in either of the 
following cases : 

* 1. When the property taken is of the value of $50 or more; 

“2. When the property is taken from the person of another ; 

“3. When the property taken is a horse, mare, gelding, cow, steer, 
bull, calf, mule, jack, or jenny.“ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to know whether the last three words here 
in this section are the names of animals designated, or are they 
some peculiar_kind of animals that inhabit the Canal Zone? 

Mr. DENISON. ell, Mr. Chairman, I Will say that that is 
simply a repetition of the present law. It has been the law 
there for years and years. Those are terms used to designate 
the peculiar-animals which are in use in the Canal Zone, on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the difference between this section as 
you amend it and the section as it exists? 

Mr. DENISON. The difference is this, that in the first para- 
graph, line 22, the value is flxed at $50 in the amended bill, 
The present law fixes it at 510 and makes it grand larceny to 
Steal or take property of the value of $10 or more. The au- 
thorities think that is a ‘harsh and unreasonable Jaw. The 
‘committee concurred in that view, and we recommend to raise 
the value to 850 to constitute grand larceny. ‘And I will say 
that is in harmony with the law of n great many of the States. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that the only change? 

Mr. DENISON. ‘That is the only change. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know if the gentleman from 
Illinois can state on whose recommendation there is this en- 
couragement to commit petty larceny carried in this bill? 

Mr. DENISON. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is on the recommen- 
dation of the district attorney of the Canal Zone, of the dis- 
‘trict judge of the Canal Zone, of the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, and the Secretary of War. But, of course, their recom- 
mendation is not to do the thing stated by the gentleman from 
‘Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. None of these war lords that have been men- 
‘tioned here are involved in this recommendation? 

Mr. DENISON. No war lords, unless the Secretary of War 
is a war lord. I do not know whether he can be so designated 
or not. 

Mr. WALSH. Probably he was. included. 

Mr. Chairman, 'I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the pro 
forma amendment eliminating jenny.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. . 

Mr. ROAOH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Illi- 
mols [Mr. Denison] a question. As to this section 342, is that 
merely a repetition of the law as it now stands as to the defini- 
tion of grand larceny, with the exceptlon of the penalty? 

Mr. DENTSON. It is, with the exception of the amount which 
would constitute grand larceny, 

Mr. ROACH. What provision bave you on larceny from a 
dwelling house in che Canal Zone? 

Mr. DENISON. The offense of burglariy Is elsewhere defined 
in the Criminal Code. 
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Mr. ROACH. I know; but to constitute burglarly there must 
be the breaking into of the dwelling. If a person goes into a 
private dwell through an open door, there is not any bur- 
glary there, and he might steal something of less value than 
$50, but which would have a sacred value to the owner of the 
dwelling. It seems to me that the entering of a dwelling, irre- 
spective of the worth of the article stolen, should be made 
grand larceny. I was wondering if the Penal Code as it now 
mands took care of that or not. It is not taken care of in this 

Mr. DENISON, The Penal Code of the Canal Zone makes no 
provision of that kind. This is the definition of grand larceny 
as it appears in the Penal Code. 

Mr. ROACH. I think there is a deficiency in that respect. 

In enumerating the live stock over there which it is stated 
constituted grand larceny to take, the word “heifer” is not in- 
cluded. I do not inguire facetiously, but I would like to ask 
if one would steal a heifer there would it be grand larceny? 

Mr. DENISON. I will say we simply repeat there that part 
0 the old law. We had to do so in order to amend it else- 
where. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sac, 11. That section 6 of an act entitled “An act extending certain 
„privil of sanas employees to other officials on the Canal Zone and 
authorizing the President to make rules and regulations affecti 
health, sanitation, quarantine, taxation, public roads, self-propell 
vehicles, and powers on the Canal Zonc, and for other purposes, 
including provision as to certain fees, money orders, and interest de- 
posits,” approved August 21, 1916, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. B. That deposit money orders issued in the Canal Zone in Heu 
of postal savings certificates accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions heretofore established by the President, or that may hereafter be 
established by him, shall bear interest at a rate not exceeding 3 per 
eentum per annum,” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the Jast word. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] 
gave some explanation of this change in the law. I would like 
to ask him why the people in the Canal Zone should be permit- 
ted to receive a higher rate of interest on postal savings de- 
posits than people in this country? Why do you pick them out 
and give them 3 per cent interest on their deposits when in this 
country we pay only 2 per cent? 

Mr. DENISON. Well, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, I will say that the 
Government down there desires to encourage thrift and saving 
on the part of the employees, and the banks in the city of 
Panama are offering inducements to the employees to come over 
to the city of Panama and deposit money in their banks, 

There have been two rather unfortunate bank failures ‘there, 
and our Government officials have thought that it is wiser policy 
for our employees to deposit their money in the post offices 
and let the Government pay them as much as 3 per cent rather 
than have them go into the city of Panama and deposit their 
money in the banks there, with the accompanying risks that 
might be involyed. -And then there is this further reason: 
These funds that are deposited in the post offices are in turn 
redeposited by the Canal Zone government in the banks of this 
country, and they get 3 and 31 per cent interest from the banks 
for the money, and the administration down there thought the 
employees ought to have the benefit of it. 

Mr, WALSH. Well, all that the gentleman has said will 
apply to deposits made in this country. There are banks in the 
various cities here that are paying 3 and 4 per cent on de- 
posits, and which would be very glad to have them, and the 
money that is deposited in the postal savings banks in this 
country Is also by the department put into other institutions at 
a higher rate of interest. If you are going to increase the rate 
of interest, why do it by piecemeal and pick out the Panama 
Canal Zone for the special favor? 

Mr. DENISON. It is not a special favor. But we are legis- 
lating bere for the Canal Zone in -this legislation. If the 
gentleman’s statement is true, it is a reason why the interest 
rate should be increased in the United States rather than a 
reason why it should not be increased on the Panama Canal 
Zone. 


Mr. WALSH. Well, I am opposed to picking out the em- 
,ployees simply because they happen to be on the Panama Canal 
Zone and giving them special consideration in the matter of 
the money they are putting in the postal savings banks by 
increasing the rate of interest. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 
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Mr. BEEDY. Is it not true that our people on the Panama 
Canal Zone do not have the same opportunity to deposit their 
savings that they would have at their homes here? Are not the 
American banks limited down there? 

Mr. DENISON. There are no American banks down there, 
except possibly some branch banks. 

Mr. BEEDY. Was not that one of the reasons why this 
provision was inserted in the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, that is true. Congress made pro- 
vision in 1916 for this arrangement for encouraging saving and 
thrift on the Panama Canal Zone. I think it is a very wise 
provision, Mr. Chairman, and I think it should be left in the 
way we have put it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Spc. 12. Drvornce—Cavusms.—That in every case in which a mar- 
riage has been, or hereafter may be, contracted and solemnized between 
any two persons, and it shall adjudged, in the manner hereinafter 
provided, that either party at the time of such marriage and con- 
tinues to be (1) naturally impotent; or (2) that he or she had a wife 
or husband living at the time of such marriage; or (3) that either 


eed has committed e subsequent to the marriage, except as 
ereinafter provided; or (4) has 3 deserted or absented herself 
or himself m the husband or wife without any reasonable cause for 


a period of one year; or (5) has been peir of wiliful neglect which 
shall consist of the willful failure of the husband to provide for his 
wife the necessaries of life, he having the song! to da so, or the will- 
ful failure to do so by reason of voluntary idleness, profligacy, or 
dissipation, in either case continued for a period of one year; or (6) 
has n guilty of habitual drunkenness for the space of two years; or 
(7) has attempted the life of the other by any means showing malice ; 
or (8) has been guilty of extreme and repeated cruelty, involving acts 
of evous bodily injury or producing grievous mental suffering en- 
dangering life, health, or reason; or (9) has been, su uent to the 
marriage, vonvicted of felony or other infamous crime, it shall be law- 
ful for the injured party to obtain a divorce and dissolution of such 
marriage contract in the district court of the Canal Zone. * 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
correct the spelling of the word “ grievous,” in line 2 of page 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to correct the spelling of the word “ grievous,” in 
line 2 of page 15. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, WALSH. What is the present law on the Canal Zone 
with reference to cause for divorce by reason of desertion? 

Mr. DENISON. There is no divorce law on the Canal Zone 
now. A divorce can not be had for any cause there now. 

Mr. WALSH. You can get a marriage annulled? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman, if he will consult the 
law, will find that they can. We had this law before the 
Judiciary Committee before the Governor of the Canal Zone 
appeared before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and I think if the gentleman will examine the code he 
will find that there is law for annulling a marriage. 

Mr. DENISON. Perhaps the gentleman was not in when I 
explained that on the day before yesterday. There is no law at 
this time respecting divorce on the Panama Canal Zone, but a 
former judge did assume jurisdiction and did annul some mar- 
riages and granted some divorces. There is a provision in the 
pending bill to validate those divorces. The former court as- 
sumed jurisdiction. The present judge has investigated the 
matter very carefully and has rendered an able opinion on that 
whole subject. He holds that the court is absolutely without 
any jurisdiction, and he has dismissed all cases of that kind 
that came before him. 

Mr. WALSH. And the other judge, with an equally able opin- 
ion, assumed jurisdiction and proceeded to act. Now, how did 
you arrive at the period of desertion as one year? Is that the 
usual period in the United States? 

Mr. DENISON. That is the average period provided for in 
the laws of the different States as a ground of divorce for will- 
ful desertion, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It is two years in Indiana, 

Mr. WALSH. That period of one year is a minimum, and 
there are very few States that have it except States that boast 
of a Reno and various other havens for people who like to con- 
sider contracts of marriage as a pastime. I would like to know 
if the gentleman thinks, inasmuch as we are going to furnish 
the Canal Zone with a law relating to divorces, whether or not 
we ought perhaps to make the period for which the desertion 
shall continue a little longer than a year? 

Mr. DENISON. The law in a number of States provides that 
where a husband willfully deserts his wife and leaves her 


entirely without support for one year, the wife should be en- 
titled to a divorce. I do not think a woman who has been will- 
fully deserted by her husband without cause, and who is thereby 
thrown upon her own resources, should be compelled to wait 
and suffer for a period of two years. 

or WALSH. Why not make it three months then, along that 

e 

Mr. DENISON, The gentleman’s question answers itself. 

Mr. WALSH. No; it does not. The gentleman is making the 
argument that the poor woman ought not to be compelled to 
suffer. If that is the purpose, to eliminate suffering, and this is 
a palliative, three months might be preferable; but if a brute 
of a husband is addicted to drunkenness the poor wife must 
suffer for two years before she can get a divorce, and the hus- 
band may not be contributing a cent to her support, but is liy- 
ing with her, and he must be habitually drunk or guilty of 
habitual drunkenness for two years. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But if he goes over into Jamaica to reside 
among the dark-hued gentlemen, he has to stay there only a 
year before she can get a divorce. 

Mr. DENISON. I think there is a difference between the 
two, and that the gentleman from Massachusetts will see it at 
a glance. A person who is guilty of habitual drunkenness 
yields to a natural weakness or appetite, which is not, perhaps, 
a moral fault on his part. It may be due to a natural appetite. 

Mr, WALSH. How is anybody going to be guilty of habitual 
drunkenness for two years down there under the existing con- 
stitutional amendment and the Volstead law? 

Mr. DENISON. To continue my statement, when a man will- 
fully deserts his wife, that is not the yielding to a natural appe- 
tite or weakness. That is a direct and willful injury to her. 
He repudiates all his marital duties and obligations. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that the gentleman is an expert 
in such matters, but I would like to know 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the time be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time cf the gentleman from Illinois 
be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will permit me, I think 
there is a moral difference between a man yielding to his appe- 
tite for drink and a man willfully deserting his wife and 
leaving her without support. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman if this 
applies to the people who have gone from the United States 
to the Canal Zone? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Or from Panama. 

Mr. WALSH. And the one year for which the desertion 
must continue will not begin to run until this act becomes a law. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, no; I would not say that that was so. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in line 
17, at the end of the line, to strike out the word “one” and 
insert the word “two,” and in line 18, strike out the word 
“year” and insert the word “ years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 14, line 17, strike out the 
word “one” and insert the word “ two,” and in line 18 strike out the 
word “ year" and insert in lieu thereof the word “ years.” 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, we do not enact very many 
statutes covering the proceedings in divorce. Now for the first 
time we are providing a divorce law for the Panama Canal 
Zone. Notwithstanding the very pathetic presentation made 
by the distinguished gentleman in charge of this measure, it 
would seem to me that rather than take the minimum which 
prevails in the States of the Union we might take the average 
length of time which is required. Some States require three 
years, some one, and one, I think, six months; although it is 
iny impression that the one State which heretofore required 
six months has lengthened that time to a_year, and I think it 
would be more in keeping with the proprieties of the occasion, 
if they might be so termed, if Congress did not start out by 
holding out the hope that when it does take over the marriage 
and divorce laws of the country, as a great many people wish 
it to do, we will make it particularly easy to secure divorces. 
I do not agree with the contention made by the gentleman from 
IIImois [Mr. DENISON]. If his argument is sound the length 
of time might be made three months; but here is a colony down 
there, a zone under our jurisdiction, with a great many people 
going down there from the States and procuring positions, and 
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quite a few of them losing their positions, All that would be 
necessary would be for a year to elapse before they would be 
permitted to secure divorces. ` 

Mr. LEHLACH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Is there any distinction in the gentle- 
man’s mind between the terms “ willfully deserted” and “ ab- 
sented herself or himself’? 

Mr. WALSH. There certainly is. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. In States which have made desertion a 
cause for divorce it has been held that the desertion must be 
against the will of the deserted party. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 2 

Mr. LEHLBACH. But merely to “absent herself or him- 
self” might be with or without the consent of the deserted 
party, or a matter of indifference, and this bill does not say 
“has willfully deserted and absented himself for one year,” 
or two years, as the case may be, but it says “has willfully de- 
serted or” simply “absented himself.“ 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The gentleman is correct in that. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I would suggest that either the words “or 
absented herself or himself” be stricken out as superfluous, 
or else that the “or” be changed to “and,” because “ absented 
himself” is merely a description of the continuation of the 
desertion in that event. f 

Mr. DENISON. The word “ willfully” would apply both to 
“ deserted” and “absented.” j 

Mr. LEHLBACH. But the question is whether the absenting 
himself is without the consent of the other party. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the amendment suggested by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey should be adopted, but I should tike 
to see the time of the desertion extended for a year. There will 
be other trips taken by gentlemen who go down to Panama 
and beceme very familiar with the wishes of the authorities 
there and who will present legislation in accordance with their 
desires, If we make this too long, gentlemen when they arrive 
will have it duly explained and the gentleman can introduce a 
bill and have it considered. | 

Mr, DENISON. Mr. Chairman, that provision in the bill was 
suggested in a bill drafted by the special attorney for the Canal 
Zone government. I found upon looking at the divorce laws of 
several States—I am more familiar with the Illinois law—that 
they have similar provisions providing for a divorce where the 
husband or the wife has willfully deserted the other for a period 
of one year. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it one year or two years in Illinois? 

Mr. DENISON. Two years willful desertion,’ I think; but 
my memory may not be correct. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I did not think that 
Illinois had a one-year provision in the statute of desertion or 
one year for a failure to support. But that may be true. In 
any of the States where it is less than two years it is regarded 
as too liberal for very good reasons. I heard a colleague of 
mine say that if a man willfully deserted his wife for one year 
they ought to be divorced. The trouble is that they agree to 
separate and go to a place where they can stay for one year so 
that one can say truthfully that the other walked off and de- 
serted. The failure to provide comes under the same kind of 
evidence, because if he deserts her he fails to provide. If they 
could not separate so quickly, if they had to wait two years 
before they could get unhitched, then they would have to suffer, 
as the gentleman from Illinois says, for two years. 

Mr. LAYTON. It makes no difference what time you provide 
for: if it was 10 years it would be the same if they wanted to 
get a divorce. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, Oh, no; they have time to cool off. 
We have a cooling-off period in Indiana. They can not get a 
divorce for 60 days after they file the application, and many go 
back and live together. If you make the time two years, they 
will bave time to think it over. It is the policy of the court to 
promote marriage instead of divorce, but this promotes divorce 
instead of marriage. 

Mr, McKENZIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Is it not the observation of the gentleman 
that the more lax you make the divorce laws the greater the 
willingness of young men and young women to take a chance 
lat it, knowing that if it does not work out all right they can be 
separated ? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not make it 20 years? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. In some States they have no cause 
for divorce at all except adultery. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to favor 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 


but I think in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Wyoming, in all these 
States, the limit is one year. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It is two years in Michigan. I 
think there would be less divorces and more people would con- 
tinue to live together if you make it two years. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, departing for a minute from 
the consideration of time, will the chairman explain the sig- 
nificance of the word “naturally” in the phrase “naturally 


Mr. BEEDY. Then impotence by reason of his own de 
bauchery would not be a ground for divorce? 

Mr. LAYTON. No; not under this provision. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If he was in that condition prior 
to marriage x 

Mr. LAYTON. That is not what this refers to; this refers 
2 a man that is congenitally impotent —that is, impotent from 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. We have a statute of that kind in 
Indiana. 0 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
and the question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Dentson) there were—ayes 27, noes 18. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out the word “ or,” in line 16, on page 14, and inserting the 
word “ and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, une 16, strike out the word “or” where it occurs the first 
time and insert in lieu thereof the word “ and.” 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the 
word “desertion” has a judicial well-defined meaning, and is 
ground for divorce. It means not only absence against the 
will of the deserted party but includes failure to support on 
the part of the husband. As it is, desertion would be a ground 
for divoree, and mere absence, which might be acquiesced in, 
would be a ground of divorce which is not intended, but if you 
change the conjunction “or” to “and” the willful desertion 
must be continued for two years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I do not see any use for that first word. Sup- 
pose a woman marries a man who is impotent; then, regardless 
of how it happens, her relief should be the same, whether it 
happened naturally or by virtue of his own conduct, if it was 
before he married her. I think it ought to say “continued to 
be impotent” and not “naturally impotent.” If he is impotent 
at the time of marriage, no matter whether from natural causes 
or otherwise, she should have the right to that rellef. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. Process—service—notice by publication: (a) The clerk of 
the district court shall issue a summons for the defendant to ap 
and answer, which summons shall be nally served on the defend- 
ant, if the defendant is found on the Canal Zone, by delivering a true 
copy thereof to the defendant in a: 

(b) When any petitioner shall file in the office of the clerk of the 

district court an affidavit showing— 
(1) That the husband and wife have their legal domicile in the Canal 
Zone and that the defendant has gone out of the Canal Zone and will- 
fully refuses to return, so that process can not be personally served 
upon him or her; or 

(2) That the marriage was celebrated in the Canal Zone and the 

„ being the petitioner, continues to reside therein, and the husban 
being the defendant, has abandoned his wife and gone out of the 
Zone to avoid his marital obligations ; 1— 

(3) That the marriage was celebra in the Canal Zene and the 
husband, being 1 continues to reside therein was sone 
doned by his wife, the defendant, who has 119 55 out of the Canal Zo 
in disregard of her marriage obligation; an 

When such affidayit states the present place of residence of the de- 
fendant, if known, or that upon diligent in his or her present place 
of residence can not be ascertained, and stating the last known place 
of residence of the defendant, the clerk shall cause publication to be 
made in some newspaper ublished in the e, and if there is 
no newspaper publ the Can 


the summons in 


the: 
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Nee served with summons and not appearing, unless 90 
days shall 
date at which such default or 

where personal 


service is had, or to authorize the notice by publication, where service 
is had by publication, must be established to th isfaction of the 
court by 3 evidence: Provided, That if 
or is found within the Republic of Panama an lace of such resi- 
dence is established to the satisfaction of the court competent evi- 
dence, then such default or other proceeding may be taken against the 
defendant when 30 days shall intervene between the first publication 
re the date at which such default or proceeding is proposed to be 

en. 

Mr. LOWREY, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out the whole section on divorce, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Lowrey: Page 16, beginning on line 13, 
strike out ali of section 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sn. 16. Issue and trial; (a) The canse shall stand for trial after the 
summons has been personally served a — the defendant at least 10 
da or 90 days after the first publication, or 30 days after the first 
publication. if the defendant resides in the Republic of Panama. The 
procen and practice under proceedings for divorce shall be the same as 

other cases in chancery except as in this aét otherwise provided, and 
except that the answer of the defendant need not be under oath, 

(b) Lf the bill is taken as confessed, the court shall proceed to hear 
the canse by examination of witnesses in open court, and in no case 
of default shall the court grant a divorce unless the judge is satisfied 

a 1 9 8 means have been taken to no the defendant of the 
pendency of the suit, and that the canse of divorce hag been ful 
Sake by competent evidence. Whenever the district judge is satisfi 
hat the interests of the defendant require it, the court may order such 
additional notice as equity pra seem to Crp ay 

(c) No admission of the defendant shall taken as evidence unless 
the court shall be satisfied that such admission was made in sincerity 
and without fraud or collusion to enable the complainant to obtain a 
divorce. If it shall Ag tommy to the satisfaction of the court that the 
ed o 


shall be decreed. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Jast word. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill 
about the concluding language in subseetion (a) of section 16, 
in lines 8 and 9— 
and except that the answer of the defendant need not be under oath, 

What is the reason for that? 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the gentleman is familiar with 
the chancery rule that if the answer of the defendant is under 
oath it shifts the burden of proof. Generally, it is expressly 
waived in the bill of the complainant in order to ayoid the 
answer being made under oath. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Suppose the husband answers, denying 
his wife’s allegation, and states affirmatively the fact that the 
wife has been guilty of lewd conduct? Does the gentleman then 
say that the defendant ought to have the right to make such 
an answer without its being under oath if the wife elects? 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, I do not think so. He would have to 
go into court and prove it anyway. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. He would have to do that in any pro- 
ceeding. If the wife sued the husband upon the ground of de- 
sertion for two years, and the husband should file an answer 
and deny the allegation in the petition and then assert affirma- 
tively that his wife was guilty of lewd conduct, then I think 
the wife ought to have the right to demand that the husband 
swear to that proposition before it should be considered in any 
court. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the gentleman states an extreme 
ease. * 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, I think it is not an extreme case. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is provided in the paragraph 
that the proceedings shall be the same as in other causes in 
chancery. Why not leave the matter of the answer to the 
divorce proceeding the same as in other cases in chancery? 
Why make an exception in so far as divorce cases are Con- 
cerned? It seems to me that is indefensible. Why not leave 
the equity proceeding in a divorce case just as the equity pro- 
tape, is left in other cases, in so far as the answer is con- 
cern 

Mr. DENISON. This provision in section 16 is taken literally 
from divorce laws of several of the States, and if the gentle- 
man can state any particular reason why it should not be there, 


I have no objection to its going out. We are simply following 
the precedents used in other States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would state to my friend that he 
would be perfectly safe in omitting"it and leaving the equity 
proceedings in a divorce case exactly as they are in other cases. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 
3 Dr Mr. ee e eye — line 8, strike out 

5 2 ~ 
the answer of the defendant heed mot be under aan? eept that 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The report shows that the procedure here is 
adapted from the State of California. In all cases there where 
the complaint is sworn to the defendant must verify his answer. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman says that this shows on 
its face that it is a departure from the general proceedings in 
chancery. In line 6 it is provided that the process and practice 
under the proceedings for divorce shall be the same as in other 
cases in chancery, except as in this act otherwise provided, 
and then there is the further exception that the answer of the 
defendant need not be under oath. When a woman goes into 
court and sets up in good faith legitimate grounds for divorce 
on the ground of desertion or nonsupport or drunkenness, I do 
not believe the man ought to have the right to come in and set 
up in his answer an aspersion upon her good name unless he 
swears to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 18. Legitimacy of children: No divorce shall in anywise affect 
the legitimacy of the children of suc! arria 
the 3 ball be declared — ap — the . < at gin vine 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 11, 
page 20, by striking out the words “ except in cases where the 
marriage shall be declared void on the grounds of a prior 
marriage.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CURRY : Page 20, line 11, after the word 
„marriage“ strike out the comma, insert a perlod, and strike out the 
remainder of the section, 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, a child who is the result of such 
a marriage is certainly entitled to protection in the use of the 
family name and in the right to inherit property. The child 
is born in wedlock, afterwards declared to be illegal on the 
ground of misinformation given by one party to the other. I do 
not think the child should be penalized in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing ta the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. Cross tion and 


an answer, the defendant may 
when filed the court shall 


oceedings thereon: In addition to 

le a cross petition for divorce; and 
decree the divorce to the H riii legally en- 
titled thereto. If the original petition be dismissed er the filing of 
pee heap gatas the endant may proceed to the trial of the cross 
petition without further notice to the adverse party ; and the case upon 
such cross tion shall in all things be governed by the same rules 
applicable to a case on an original petition. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dentson] why should section 19 be in the bill at all? 
Under the provisions of subsection (a) of section 16 you say 
the practice shall be the same as in other cases of chancery. 
In other proceedings he has the right to do it, anyhow. I am 

for information, 

Mr. DENISON. This is making arrangements for special 
proceedings for divorce. This authorizes the defendant to come 
in and file a cross petition and obtain the same relief the plain- 
tiff is asking for in the original petition. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Would he not have that same right as 
set out in subsection (a), section 16? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

=e 20. 3 pasata 2 s 
Tae eer uae ‘curing the pendeney of 


(a) In all cases of divorce the 
y to the wife or pay into court 
suit such sum or sums of mo 


1 or 
enforce 
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the payment of such money for her defense and such equitable alimony 
during the pendency of the appeal or writ of error as to the court shall 
seem reasonable and proper. ° 

(b) The court, upon granting to a woman a divorce from the bonds 
of matrimony, may allow her to resume her maiden name or the name 
of any former husband. 

(e Whenever a divorce is granted, if it shall appear to the court 
that either party holds the title to property equitably belonging to the 
other. the court may compel conyeyance thereof to the party entitled 
to the same, upon such terms as it shall deem equitable, 

(d) When a divorce shall be decreed the court may make such order 
touching the alimony and maintenance of the wife, the care, custody, 
and support of the children, or any of them as, from the circumstances 
of the parties and the nature of the case, shall be reasonable and just; 
and in case the wife be complainant, to order the defendant to give 
reasonable security for such alimony and maintenance, or may enforce 
the payment of such alimony and maintenance in any other manner 
consistent with the rules and practice of the court. And the court 
may, on W from time to time make such alterations in the 
allowance of alimony and maintenance and the care, custody, and sup- 
poss of the children as shall appear reasonable and proper. In decree- 

E a divorce to the wife the court may order the husband to pay 
alimony in a gross sum or in installments, as may seem best. And it 
may make such orders and enforce the same by attachment and secure 
the payment of such alimony, but judgment for alimony can not be 
taken when the defendant is not personally served with summons or 
does not voluntarily appear. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill a 
question. In subsection (b), just read, of section 23, you allow 
her to resume her maiden name or the name of her former 
husband, Should that permission be granted where children are 
born of a marriage? 

Mr. DENISON. Well, the courts hardly ever do that when 
there are children, but I think if the party wants to do it and 
the court sees no objection to its being done, it would be all 
right. 

Mr. ROACH. It seems to me that should be limited to cases 
where there are no children born of the marriage. 

Mr,-DENISON. Sometimes the children are in custody of 
the other party and there might be no objection to it. 

Mr. ROACH. It would be discretionary with the judge. It 
becomes mandatory in the manner in which it is written here, 

Mr, DENISON. It says may allow.” It is left to the dis- 
cretion of the court, and generally where there are children 
from the marriage the court should not allow the wife to 
resume her maiden name. This simply allows the court to do 
that where there is no reason why it should not be done. 

Mr. ROACH. The maiden name is restored where there are 
no children living? 

Mr. DENISON. This gives the court the right to change the 
woman’s name back to her maiden name under such circum- 
stances as the court thinks it ought to be done. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Src. 21. Remarriage within one year forbidden: In every case in 
which a divorce has been granted neither party shall marry again within 
one year from the time the decree was granted: Provided, That when 
the cause for such divorce is adultery the person decreed guilty of 
adultery shall not marry for a term of two years from the time the 
decree was granted: Provided, however, That nothing in this paragraph 
shall prevent the persons divorced from remarrying each other, and 
every person marrying contrary to the provisions of this paragraph 
shali be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary for not less than 
one year nor more than three years, and said marriage shall be held 
absolutely void. 

Mr, RAKER. I want to call the attention of the chairman to 
this: In line 15, page 22, you make the time of limitation com- 
mence to run from the “granting” of the decree. In most of 
the States, in practically all of them, the time it commences to 
run is when the decree is “entered.” For this reason: The 
court renders the decree, and there is no knowledge of it or 
record of it; nobody pays any attention to it; and you protect 
the parties. You have got something to act upon, and the limi- 
tation does not commence to run until the time is finally entered 
on the decree or judgment book by the clerk. What is the rea- 
son for making a change here? 

Mr. DENISON, I am not aware of any distinction between 
the two. 

Mr. RAKER. It is the law that the marriage is absolutely 
void if a marriage is made at any time within a year after the 
decree is entered, but it may have been rendered three years 
before. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It does not say “entered.” It says 
“ granted.” 

Mr. RAKER. “Granted ” does not amount to anything. Now, 
the court renders the decree in open court. The mere fact of 
the recordation and signing is another thing. But in all these 
divorce cases—let me make it plain—the limitation of a year 
does not begin to run until the decree is actually entered. As 
an illustration of many of them in the Western States and the 
Eastern States, a woman got a divorce some seven years ago, 
and the attorney told her the decree was entered. She waited 
two years and the decree was not entered. She married within 
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a year after the decree was entered. She married a soldier, 
The soldier died. She applied for a pension. The department 
held and the court held that the marriage was illegal, and she 
was guilty of the offense because she married within one year 
after the decree was entered, but over three years had elapsed 
after the decree was granted.“ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In most of the courts there is no way 
of telling when the decree was actually transcribed in the 
record. It is stated the court did a certain thing on that day, 
but very often they aré not actually transcribed on the record 
until some other date. There is no way of telling when they 
are put on the record. 

Mr, RAKER. That is the only way to tell. This is a judg- 
ment and decree, and the clerk’s record certifies and states 
when the decree is entered. It may be granted, but it may be a 
month or two months before the clerk enters it. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Now, there ought to be a definite time when the 
year commences, and I want to suggest to the gentleman that 
he amend it by making it a year after the decree is entered. 

Mr. DENISON. Whenever the court grants a decree it 
amounts to nothing unless he enters it on the record. When- 
ever the decree is written on and entered upon the record it is 
entered of the date when the court granted it. 

Mr. RAKER, This law says within a year after the decree is 
granted. Now, when the judge announces from the bench a 
decree it is granted, but it may not be entered for a month or 
two months or for a year afterwards. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr, DOWELL. Suppose the decree is never entered of record. 
Do you say, then, the divorce is granted? 

Mr. RAKER. It is granted, but no final judgment has been 
entered, This should and must be done, and not until this is 
done shall the time commence to run. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. I am telling you that the courts of your State 
and of practically all the Western States say that a party can 
not be married within a year after the decree is entered. Now, 
it may run a month or two months, 

Mr. DOWELL. Of course, it is a question of statute. 

Mr. RAKER. A decree may be signed by the judge. If the 
party marries within a year and the decree has not been en- 
tered by the clerk, as it ought to be, and recorded, and the 
party marries, the marriage is void and the party is guilty of 
an offense. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is because of a special statute in your 
State. 

Mr. RAKER. No; not a special statute. 

Mr. DOWELL. But in this case the divorce is granted when 
the decree is placed on the record. 

Mr. RAKER, That does not say that at all. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If the gentleman will notice the 
first three lines he will see they require the court to order that 
the parties do not marry again for one year. In Indiana that 
has been held unconstitutional as abridging the right of con- 
tract. Here is a divorce law that gives the right to a woman to 
go and get a divorce because she married a man who was im- 
potent. Suppose you give her a divorce for that reason. Now 
you penalize her and say she shall not marry for a year. I do 
not think it is right. I do not think you have a right to do that 
under the Constitution. Our judges do not pay much attention 
to this kind of law in Indiana. Nobody has ever had the nerve 
to take it up to the Supreme Court of Indiana. Our local courts 
have held that it is clearly an abridgment of the right of con- 
tract, and I call your attention to the fact that in this specific 
instance it would be very unwise. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand the gentleman to say that a 
divorce which is granted by statute shall not be limited by a 
statute determining the rights of the party? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not think you have the right 
to restrain a marriage contract after a decree has been granted. 

Mr. WALSH. Do the Indiana laws hold that if a man has 
one wife and marries another she is not allowed to marry again 
on account of the abridgment of a contract? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It is the policy of marriage and 
the policy of the court and the policy of the country that you 
can not have more than one wife, but it is against public policy 
to discourage the marrying contract. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I suppose it has been decided in that 
wuy by some decision rendered at somebody's corners in the 
State of indiana. 


1922. 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. On line 
17, page 22, strike out the word “ two” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ten.” 5 

Mr. WALSH. In some of the States a decree is granted as a 
decree nisi, and it does not become absolute until the expiration 
of a year after the entry of the decree nisi, and of course the 
divorce does not become effective until the entry of the abso- 
-lute decree, which is a year from the time the decree was en- 
tered nisi. 

Mr. WINGO. That is not the case in this instance. In the 
bill that we have under consideration now a man who has been 
divorced on account of adultery is kept from marrying again 
for two years. I think he should have at least 10 years. I am 
wondering what the law is in the State of Indiana. We have 
heard a great deal about it this afternoon. I wonder if the 
provision in this bill is a copy of the Indiana statute. I pro- 
pose to make it 10 years. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 3, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 22. That all proceedings in the district court of the Canal Zone 
wherein and whereby a decree of divorce has heretofore been ted 
upon legal service, and wherein other orders have been made affecting 
the status of the parties or their children, are hereby legalized. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to sug- 
gest to the gentleman that where he undertakes to validate what 
has been done by the decree of the court in certain cases, where 
the action was taken on legal service, if the court acted without 
authority there was no legal service at all. What the gentle- 
man ought to do, it seems to me, would be to provide that where 
the decree of divorce was granted without authority the bill 
should refer to the service that was actually had. 

Mr. DENISON. That is what is meant by the word 
“legal "—either personal service or service by publication. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But there was no legal service. 

Mr. DENISON. What else except personal service or service 
by publication would be legal service? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But there was nothing that could 
be considered legal service at the time the court acted, because 
there was no legal foundation for the action of the court, and 
it is important that you should define what you mean, that the 
judge or judges who granted divorces without jurisdiction to do 
so granted them upon personal service or upon service by pub- 
lication. It will clarify your meaning to state that. 

Mr. DENISON. We are trying to accomplish the same 


purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is what is intended, and I 
offer this amendment, Mr. Chairman, that in line 3 the word 
“legal” be stricken out and the word “personal” substituted, 
and following the word “service,” to insert the words “or 
service by publication,” so that the paragraph as amended will 
read— 
wherein and whereby a decree of “divorce has heretofore been granted 
upon personal service or service by publication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Virginia: Page 23, line 3 
Strike out the word “legal” and insert in lien thereof the word 
personal,“ and after the word “ service,“ insert the words or service 
by publication.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the 
gentleman's amendment goes a good deal further than the bill 
provides for, because there might be service by publication, but 
a service which was defective and not in legal form, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But we want to validate divorces 
granted in cases where the defendant was served personally or 
where there was publication, even though that publication may 
not have been of the character prescribed in this bill for future 
proceedings. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman’s amendment cover pro- 
ceedings where there was neither personal service nor service 
by publication, but where the parties voluntarily entered their 
appearance in court? 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. I take it for granted that would be 
assumed to be considered personal service as a matter of course. 


Mr. DENISON. We are trying by the provisions of the bill 
to validate those cases where divorces have been granted). 
where the parties were before the court. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think that is quite proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moorr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 23. That all laws, or 5 egulations, 
conflict with this act are 1 o 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, there is an error in the title 
to the bill. I do not know whether that ought to be corrected 
now or later. 

Mr. CHALMERS. That should be corrected in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be corrected in the House. 

Mr. DENISON. I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill to the House with the amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and Mr. Warsm having 
resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. LONGWORTH, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11872) to amend sections 7, 8, 
and 9, of the Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 289, 
342, 343, 368, and 461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; and 
section 2 of the Executive order of July 9, 1914, establishing 
rules and regulations for the opening and navigation of the 
Panama Canal and approaches thereto, including all water un- 
der its jurisdiction; to amend section 6 of an act entitled “An 
act extending certain privileges of canal employees to other 
officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to 
make rules and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quaran- 
tine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police 
powers on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including 
provision as to certain fees, money orders, and interest de- 
posits,” approved August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in 
the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the same to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on 
the so-called Bland amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any other amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in 
gross. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the Bland 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND of Indiana: After the word 
“ affairs,” page 3, line 16, insert the following: “There shall be a 
marshal for said district. It shall be the mg of the marshal to exe- 
cute all process of the court, preserve order therein, and do all things 
Incident to the office of marshal. The marshal shall be paid a salary 
of $5,000 per annum.” 


trike out all after the word “affairs,” in line 16, page 7, to and 
age 8. Strike Out the word “and,” after the word 


including line 2, 
“ judge,” in line 3, page 8, insert a comma, and add the words “and 
the marshal” after the word“ attorney in said line. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
DENISON) there were—ayes 28, noes 21, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that there 
is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees. Those in favor 
of the amendment will as their names are called answer “ yea,” 
those opposed “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 132, nays 93, 
not voting 205, as follows: 


YEAS—1382. 
Almon Benham Browne, Wis. Cole, Iowa 
Andrews, Nebr. Bird Burdick Colton 
Appleby Bland, Ind. Cable Cooper, Ohio 
a an A pana Va. Campbell, Pa. aoa 
nkhea Oowilin, Yhristophersen m 
bour Brand r Clague Crisp 
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Fairchild 
Faust 
Favrot 
Fitzgerald 
Fulmer 


Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Jacoway 
Jeffers, Ala. 


Ackerman 


Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clouse 

Collier 

Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Dal 


e 
Dallinger 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 
Fisher 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 


Blakeney 
Blanton 
Boics 
Bowers 
Brennan 
Dritten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn, 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Burton 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carter 
Chandler, N, Y. 
Chindblom 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke. N. Y. 


Crago 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Deal 
Dempsey 


Johnson, Miss. Morgan Speaks 
Kearns ott Steagall 
Keller Nelson, A. P. Steenerson 
Kelly, Pa. Newton, Mo, Stephens 
Ketcham Nolan Taylor, N. J. 
ng Norton Ten Eyck 

<issel den Thompson 
Kline, N. I. Oliver Timberlake 
Knutson Porter Tincher 

opp Purnell Tinkham 
Lampert Radcliffe Towner 
Lawrence Rainey, III. Upshaw 
Leatherwood Raker Vestal 

„Ga. Reece Vinson s 
Lineberger Reed, W. Va. oigt 
Little Rhodes Volstead 
Logan Ricketts Wheeler 
Lowrey Roach White, Kans. 
Luhring Rodenberg Williams, III. 
McArthur Rose Williamson 
McPherson Schall Wilson 
Magee Scott, Mich, Wingo 
Martin Scott, Tenn. Woodruff 
Michener Shelton Wurzbach 
Millspaugh Sisson Wyant 
Montoya Smith, Idaho Young 
Moores, Ind. Smith, Mich. Zihlman 
NAYS—93. 
French Lankford Sandlin 
Frothingham Larsen, Ga. Shaw 
Garrett, Tenn, Layton Sinnott 
Gernerd Lea, Calif. Sproul 
Glynn ndon tafford 
Goldsborough Longworth Stevenson 
Greene, Vt. McDuffie Strong, Kans. 
Griest McFadden Summers, Wash. 
Hammer McLaughlin, Nebr.Sumners, Tex. 
Hardy, Colo McSwain wing 
Hardy, Tex MacGregor Tillman 
Haugen Madden Tucker 
Hawes Ma Vaile 
Hayden Miller Walsh 
Hill Moore, Va. Watson 
Hoch Oldfield Webster 
Hudspeth Overstreet Williams, Tex. 
Humphreys Paige Winslow 
Husted Parker, N. J Wise 
Jones, Tex. Pringey Woods, Va. 
Kiess uin Yates 
Kincheloe Ramseyer 
Kline, Pa. ankin 
Lanham Sanders, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—205, 

Dupré Kraus Riddick 
Edmonds Kreider Riordan 
Evans unz Robertson 
Fairfield Langley Robsion 
Fenn Larson, Minn. Rogers 
Fess zaro Rosenbloom 
Fields Lee, N. Y Rossdale 
Fish Lehlbach Rouse 
Focht Linthicum Rucker 
Fordney Luce yan 
Foster Lyon Sabath 
Frear McClintie Sanders, Ind. 
Free * McCormick Sanders, N. T. 
Freeman McKenzie ears i 
Fuller McLaughlin, Mich.Shreve 
Funk McLaughlin, Pa, Siegel 
Gahn Maloney Sinclair 
Gallivan Mann lem 
Garrett, Tex. Mansfield Smithwick 
Gilbert Mead Snell 
Goodykoontz Merritt Snyder 
Gould Michaelson Stedman 
Graham, III. Mills Stiness 
Graham, Pa, Mondell Stoll 
Greene, Mass. Montague Strong, Pa. 
Gr fio Moore, III. Sullivan 
Harrison Moore, Ohio Swank 
Henry Morin Sweet 
Herrick Mudd Tague 
Hersey Murphy Taylor, Ark, 
Hicks Nelson, Me. Taylor, Colo. 
Himes Nelson, J. M aylor, Tenn, 
Ilogan Newton, Minn. Temple 
Hooker O’Brien Thomas 
Hutchinson O'Connor Tilson 
Ireland lpp Treadway 

ames Osborne son 
Jefferis, Nebr. Spe he Underhill 
Johnson, Ky. Park, Ga. are 
Johnson, S. Dak, Parker, N. Y. Volk 
Johnson, Wash. Parks, Ark. Walters 
Jones, Pa. Patterson, Mo. Ward, N. Y. 

Lahn Patterson, N. J. Ward, N. C. 
Kelley, Mich Perkins Wason 
Kendall Periman Weaver 
Kenned. Petersen White, Me. 
Kindr u ood, Ind 
Kinkaid Rainey, Ala. Woodyard 
Kirkpatrick Ransley Wright 
Kitchin ayburn 
Kleczka Reber 
Knight Reed. N. Y. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 


Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 


Mr. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Fordney with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Reber with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Dupré. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Padgett. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr, Tague. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Ansorge with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Lee of New York with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 

Mr. Fess with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Connell with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Robsion with Mr. Buchanan, 

Mr. Mondell with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Rossdale with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Lazaro. 

Mr. Burtness with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Volk with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Linthicum, 

Mr. Osborne with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Bell. 

Mr, Fuller with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. . 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Ward of North Carolina, 

Mr. Kreider with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Swank. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Stedman, 

Mr. Boies with Mr. Gilbert. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. > 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lowrey moves to recommit H. R. 11872 to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with the following amendment: 

Strike out sections numbered 12 to 22, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend the title by substituting the word “ operation” for the 
word “ opening ” in line 5 of the title. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Dentson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr, 
FAIRFIELD, for three weeks, on account of important business, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it shall be in order to-morrow to take up the Private Calendar 
to consider bills unobjected to, the call to commence where the 
last call left off. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow it shall be in order to con- 
sider bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to, beginning the 
call where the call last left off. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10101) making 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, disagree to the 
Senate amendment to the House amendment to amendment No. 
1 of the Senate, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill H. R. 10101, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
disagree to the Senate amendment to the bill, and ask for a 
conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, has not this bill been to conference? 

Mr. MADDEN. It has been to conference, and the conferees 
made a report. The House adopted that report, and the Senate 
amended the report adopted by tlie House, and it now comes 
back with an amendment to the House amendment to Senate 
amendment No. 1, which has not yet been in conference. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Was the other report a com- 
plete report? 

Mr. MADDEN. As I understand it; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did the House take any action on those 
amendments to which the House disagreed? 

Mr. MADDEN. It did. The Senate amended the amendment 
of the House to the amendment of the Senate, which the House 
had agreed to as a result of the conference, and when the 
action of the House went back, after the adoption of the con- 
ference report, the Senate amended that, and it now comes back 
to the House amended. 

Mr. STAFFORD, There is only one amendment in disagree- 
ment, and that is Senate amendment No. 1? 

Mr. MADDEN. As I understand it; yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What is that amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. That has to do with the fiscal affairs of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is that the amendment creat- 
ing a commission? 

Mr. MADDEN. There are several phases to it. It creates 
a commission, fixes different kinds of payment of taxes, and 
other things. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Is the course which the gen- 
tleman is asking to have taken agreeable to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]? `; 

Mr. MADDEN. It is done after consultation with him. We 
are unanimous about it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.-MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. As I recall the procedure, the House adopted 
amendment No, 1 as a separate proposition, as an amendment 
to the conference report. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is right. 

Mr. MAPES. That went back to the Senate, and the Senate 
amended it by putting on the so-called Jones resolution, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. And that is the matter which the gentleman 
wants to have sent to conference? 3 

Mr. MADDEN. They modified it in other ways also. 

Mr. STAFFORD, My impression was that when the bill last 
left the House there were other Senate amendments in dis- 
agreement besides Senate amendment No. 1, and that no con- 
ference has been had between the two bodies since then, and 
the Senate has taken action only on Senate amendment No. i 
and left the other Senate amendments in disagreement. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is the so-called Jones resolution or 
bill the only matter in disagreement? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; there are two or three items in dis- 
agreement. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Modifying the fiscal plan, gen- 
erally? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. There are two or three items in one 
amendment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I examined the papers that were returned 
to the House this morning and found that there were sevéral 


amendments. still in disagreement. I know the chairman of the 
committee has been very busy since these papers came over 
considering estimates on the deficiency bill. According to the 
report of May 8 the House receded from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment No. 1 with an amendment. It also receded 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 78 with an 
amendment, also Senate amendment No, 79 and other Senate 
amendments, and the House insisted upon its disagreement to 
Senate amendment No. 186. Senate amendment No. 186 relates 
to the purchase of property in Rock Creek and Potomac Park- 
way, and I should think the gentleman would like to haye a 
conference on all the matters in disagreement. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood there was but one matter in 
disagreement. As the gentleman says, I have been very busy. 
I desire to disagree to all of the Senate amendments, of course, 
and have them go to conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Apparently the Senate has not 
acted on some of the House amendments. It has acted on Sen- 
ate amendment No. 1 and returned it. The message accompany- 
ing the papers refers to only one amendment. There are several 
other amendments which the House has concurred in with an 
amendment upon which the Senate has not yet acted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, may I read what Senator 
KATES: chairman of the subcommittee, said in connection with 
this: 

Mr. Prirps. The District of Columbia appropriation bill, House bill 
10101, has received the approval of both Houses, with the exception 
of the first amendment of the Senate, the fiscal feature of the bill, 
which was amended by the House, and the House amendment was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. I was authorized by that 
committee to report it back with a slight amendment, which will be 
found on page 3 of the amendment adopted by the House, and which is 
to insert, after the word “ discretion,” in line 10 of the House text, 
“to any rate not in excess of the rate imposed upon real estate.” 

It is simply a matter of precaution to have the lan: put in such 
form that 1 can not be misunderstood or misconstrued. È aak that the 
amendment may be approved. 

So from the Recorp it would appear that there was only one 
amendment to be considered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the papers in the custody of the 
House it shows that the Senate has not acted upon the other 
amendments in disagreement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill H. R. 10101, the District of Columbia appropriation. bill, 
disagree to the amendments of the Senate to the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate No. 1; insist on the 
amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 
78, 79, 86, 101, 115, 116, 142, 155, 163, and 187; further insist on 
the disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No, 186; and 
ask a conference, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the House has 
already insisted on these other matters. I will not object if 
the gentleman thinks this is the best. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House concurred with an 
amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They insisted on a disagree- 
ment to No, 186, according to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] just now. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they have not receded, we want to be 
authorized to take up all of them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman wants to do 
this, all right; but it seems to me the proper course would be 
to return the bill to the Senate and let them act on the part 
they have not acted on. However, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Is there objection to the Chair appointing the conferees? 
{After a psuse.] The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore named the following conferees: 
Mr. Mavpen, Mr. Cramron, and Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged 
report from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
presents a privileged report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution No. 344, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to detail four persons paid from the appropriation for the 
collection of customs. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point 
of order as to whether it is privileged. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee reserves a point of order as to whether it is privileged, 
and reseryes all points of order on the resolution. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HARDING AT FORT M’HENRY. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a unanimous- 
consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HILL. Yesterday at Fort McHenry, in Baltimore, the 
President dedicated a memorial to Francis Scott Key, the 
author of “The Star ‘Spangled Banner.“ Recently there ap- 
peared in some of the newspapers a paid advertisement attack- 
ing the national anthem, which symbolizes the ideals for which 
our men have fought and died. I ask unanimous consent, as an 
answer to such propaganda, to extend my remarks by inserting 
the address of the President in 8-point type. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing in 8-point type the address delivered by the Presi- 
dent yesterday at Fort McHenry. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Reserving the right to object, I want 
to ask the gentleman if he proposes to insert anything regarding 
the criticism of The Star Spangled Banner,” or only the 
President’s address? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the gentleman that no man in this 
Chamber could read the attack which was publicly printed 
against “ The Star Spangled Banner” without having his blood 
boil, but T feel such an attack should not be dignified by any 
further reference to it. I think that the magnificent address 
of the President itself stands for the spirit back of the “Star 
Spangled Banner and alone is sufficient answer to the slanders 
I referred to. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. ‘Then, it is the address only? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman from Maryland know whether this is also 
to be printed in the Senate proceedings? 

Mr. HILL. My information is that it is not to be so ex- 
tended, but I do not know definitely. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman should learn that it is 
to be extended, he would not duplicate? 

Mr. HILL. I would not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT Or THE UNITED Starts AT THE DEDICATION 
or THE FRANCIS Scorr Key Memorial at Fort McHenry, BALTI- 
MORK, JUNE 14, 1922. 

My fellow Americans, the shrines. of American patriotism not 
only reflect the quality of its gratitude, but they are ever refresh- 
ing and inspiring. We are assembled to-day to rededicate one 
of these sacred shrines. We are met to commemorate a historic 
victory in arms, when the young Republic was first asserting 
its national rights against an armed fee. And we are met to 
commemorate a very unique achievement in the literature of 
national inspiration. Here the patriotic sons of the early Re- 
public crushed one of the most ambitious invasions ever aimed 
against our Nation, Here, during the rage of combat, was born 
the swelling anthem of American patriotism. 

It is wholly fitting that Flag Day should be chosen for this 
commemoration and rededication, because-our hymn of patriot- 
ism is an apostrophe to the flag we love. Yea, it is apostrophe 
and invocation as well, born of a patriotic and poetic soul in 
the travail of a sublimely heroic night. 

Some one has said, in substance: “ Let me write the songs of 
a people and I care not who makes their laws.” ‘That quota- 
tion presents one of the living truths, in every land, under 
every sky, about the appeal of poetry and song to the finer 
sentiments of the human heart. The truth is completely demon- 
strated in the appeal Which The Star-Spangled Banner” made 
to the American people from the day it came from the poet's 
heart and pen. 

I think it fair to say that we have come here to-day not so 
much to pay tribute to the genius which caught the inspiration 
of a vital moment and wrote that inspiration into one of the 
songs of the ages, but rather more to memorialize the patriotic 
service of the author in his everlasting contribution to the soul 
uplift and exaltation of his countrymen who live after him. 

Francis Scott Key, though he produced some splendid lines, 
which are less familiar than they deserve, was not a great, poet. 
He was less, but he was also more, than a great poet. He was 
possessor of a patriotism which in a supreme moment could 
make words and meters its creatures and servitors; and so a 
modest genius was raised in one flaming hour to place among 
the immortals. That the song became instantly popular, and 
that when set to music it was immediately adopted as the 
anthem of ‘militant Americanism, testifies that already, more 
than a century ago, the conviction. of a great nationalism and 
a great destiny had taken hold upon the American people. To 


give ringing voice to such a ‘conviction, to such an aspiration, 
Was one of the greatest services which any man could do for 
the young Republic. That was the service of Francis Scott 
Key. It was not in the production of soul-stirring lines, thrill- 
ing with martial appeal; it was in the contribution of his great 
hymn toward creating that sense of national pride and that 
realization of responsibility for a great adventure in behalf of 
humanity, which became at last the inspiration of union pre- 
Served and of nationalism established. 

To one who has a bent for such oddities there will be found 
much of absorbing interest in the study -of those songs of 
patriotism which at different eras have enjoyed popularity. 
The Civil War brought a generous contribution of songs, good, 
bad, and indifferent, but all aiding to fire the national ‘spirit, 
Once they were on millions of tongues, sung in every assembly; 
yet one will have difficulty finding anybody of the present gen- 
eration who is familiar with more than a line or two from any 
of them, I must, of course, except Dixie,” which in the years 
Since Appomattox has been Claimed; like every other good 
thing that the South possessed, as part of the common heritage 
of the entire people. 

Again, the Spanish-American War set us all singing There's 
a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” which in a day became 
the Army’s marching and fighting song. The World War pro- 
duced. a really remarkable group of the songs of inspiration and 
patriotism. It seems only yesterday that we were singing them. 
There were many, and they-served well; but none has ever for 
a moment threatened the throne which “The Star Spangled 
Banner” occupies as the royal anthem of American patriotism. 

The composition of “'The Star Spangled Banner” seemed at 
the time a minor incident among major events. The British 
Government had sent.a great expedition to occupy the Chesa- 


„peake, and to drive out the privateers which from its waters 


made their tireless forays against British shipping, and to create 
the base from which to drive a great military force northward. 


-Simultaneously an army was to advance from Canada south- 


ward through the Hudson Valley, the general plan being to split 
the country along the line of the Hudson, the Delaware, and the 
Chesapeake. It was the same strategical conception funda- 
mental in the British program of Revolutionary years. 

The campaign started off successfully. The British. occupied 
the lower Chesapeake and Potomac, captured Washington, and 
then turned to reduce Fort McHenry, sentinel at the gates of 
Baltimore. Then the way would be open for the army's opera- 
tion in aceordance with the general design. 

One need not tell a Maryland audience how -Significant was 
the failure of the night attack on Fort MéHenry. It. spelled. the 
failure of the most ambitious project ever put forth for the sub- 
jugation of this continent. The Maryland Militia and the lim- 
ited force of Regulars saved the Chesapeake, and won for Balti- 
more the distinction of being the only great seaport on the 
Atlantic coast which has never been occupied by an enemy. I 
trust that for.all the future Baltimore will have to share that- 
fortune with every other seaport; but the fact remains that 
when the British armada of 1814 retired, beaten, from Fort 
McHenry, it left with Baltimore the eminence of being the one 
great American port over which no enemy flag had ever waved. 

Great as were the issues decided that September day, the 
victory has proved of very minor interest in the popular mind, 
compared to the fact that the battle inspired The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Mr. Key had gone as a quasi-oflicial envoy on board 
the British flagship to seek release of an American prisoner. 
Admiral Cockburn was unwilling to let him return until after 
the bombardment, lest some of the plans should get to the 
knowledge of the Americans, So Mr. Key and a friend were 
retained on board a cartel ship, the Minden, from Which they 
saw the bombardment. “The rocket’s red glare, the bombs 
bursting in air“ were watched all night long by the two Ameri- 
cans, torn with anxiety for the fate of their city and country. 

The poem was written on an envelope and other scraps of 
paper during the bombardment and within a few hours after- 
wards. It was literally the inspiration of a great moment and 
a moving experience. On the retirement of the defeated fleet, 
Mr. Key was given his freedom, and the poem was published at 
once, attaining instant popularity. 

Did Francis Scott Key, during the harrowing hours of that: 
summer-night vigil in the storm of battle, realize that he was 
producing an immortal work? Is it possible that to his poet's 
soul came later realization that he had written lines which 
meant undying fame? There are evidences that be did conceive. 
that the great inspiration had raised him to heights he had, 
never touched before. When the poem was printed and circu-: 
lated in Baltimore be watched its reception with .the pro- 
foundest interest; he wrote of his gratification that it was so 
well regarded. : 
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If one, forgetting the music, will ponder that poem of battle 
and victory and thanksgiving, I think he will comprehend the 
elements that have made it great—great as a song of patriotism 
and exaltation, great merely as a piece of poetical portraiture. 
The first stanza tells the anxiety with which, after the bombard- 
ment had ceased, the author peered through the mists of dawn 
and asked the one question whose answer would tell the fateful 
story: 
= + Can you see, by the dawn's early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming, * * *? 

In the second stanza he glimpses the banner, and bursts into 
song of rejoicing. The third stanza is a defiance of the op- 
pressor; and then, in the fourth and last stanza, we find the 
note of thanksgiving, the prayer that the victory may be justi- 
fied in the conduct of a race of freemen: 

O, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their lov'd home and the war's desolation. 

That was the poet’s prayer. We may fairly claim, in pride 
for the deeds of our fathers, our sons, our brothers, the prayer 
has been granted. The faith has been kept. 

It is the hope of every American heart to-day that it will 
coutinue to be kept. The intervening century has brought our 
country power and high place. It has cast upon us heavy 
burdens of responsibility, making us share the difficult problems 
of a world in the turmoil of a new time. We need all the in- 
spiration and faith which fired his glowing soul of patriotism. 
No generation of men has ever come into the world to find its 
path smoothed, or to find its problems solved for it in advance. 
Solution is the fit price we pay for our great inheritance of 
liberty and opportunity. 

The outstanding and the reassuring thought of to-day is the 
supreme exaltation of Key, in the hour of great trial, to reveal 
the soul of a patriot in the night of surpassing anxiety and de- 
votion to country. ; 

No concern for self narrowed his thought. No glorification of 
the individual marred his vision. No pursuit of fame set his 
soul ablaze. No personal advantage hindered his pen. His 
country and his concern for its safety were combined in his all- 
consuming thought; the Nation was the great, uplifting, and 
exalting love. In this impassioned, anxious, self-sacrificing, 
exalting, and exulting love of country, transcending all else, 
Key reached the sublime heights, and wrote the poetic revela- 
tion of an American soul aflame. 

If our generation is called to shoulder unprecedented burdens, 
it may rejoice in unexampled strength. Everlastingly right in 
the great fundamentals, we may face the future with every 
confidence, providing men give first of heart and soul to the 
Republic and its righteous institutions, and give first thought 
and unfailing devotion to the Nation’s perpetuity. 

An American citizenship of the high and simple faith of 
Francis Scott Key, aflame for defense, and no less devoted in 
meeting the problems of peace, will add to the luster of the 
banner he so proudly acclaimed. Every glittering star is fixed, 
every worth-while procession is the more impressive for its 
bearing, every passion for country is refined by its unfolding. 
On ships of mercy or vessels of war, in the armed camp or at 
the memorials of peace, in rejoicing procession or flying from 
the staff over the simple temples of the schooling youth of 
America everywhere it pleases the eye, and reassures the heart 
and stirs the soul, until we sing in all confidence with the 
poet-patriot— 

The Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RecorD on the coal strike 
and on the threatened railroad strike. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as 
indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: ö 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, on March 30, 
addressing my remarks to the then threatened coal strike, I 
said: “ Because of the drastic cut in their wages, amounting to 
one-fourth of the present wage, 500,000 coal miners will go out 
on a strike April 1, which gives promise of being one of the 
largest and most bitter industrial struggles in the history of 
this Nation.” To-day there are at least 650,000 coal miners 
idle and the output of the coal mines in the United States is so 
small that there will he a terrible coal shortage even if the men 
should go back to work to-morrow. However, the coal strike is 


further from a settlement than it was April 1, when the men 
stopped work. 
BLAME OF THE COAL STRIKE RESTS UPON THE MINE OWNERS. 

Despite the tons of propaganda and misleading advertise- 
ments of the coal operators, the réading public have placed the 
blame where it unquestionably should be placed, upon the coal 
operators, who refused to carry out their agreement made with 
the miners and sanctioned by the Government, to meet the 
miners and the conciliation board of the Department of Labor. 
I went into the merits of this controversy between the coal 
operators and the miners very fully in my speech of March 30, 
and I think established the fact that the strike might have been 
averted if the mine operators had kept their agreement or had 
accepted the urgent request of Commissioner Davis, of the 
United States Department of Labor, to confer with him. I 
again call attention to what Secretary of Labor Davis, a high 
Government official, a member of the President's Cabinet, who 
Speaks as the voice of the President and the administration, 
Says regarding the merits of the controversy : 


I have always believed, and every citizen is with me in the belief, 
that employers and Meng, 7 ees who have signed a wage agreement or 
contract should observe it in spirit and to the letter. If the two parties 
to a trade dispute get together, it is always possible to work out a 
satisfactory settlement and maintain peace. 

In fairness it must be said that the miners’ officials were willing and 
ready to go into the conference agreed upon, but some of the operators 
declined meet. , 

The operators and miners were bound to a conference; that this con- 
ference might have led tò a new agreement and the country might not 
have been confronted with a stoppage of coal production, a suspension 
avoided, ample supplies of coal and a gradual reduction in price would 
bave resulted. 

I can not but express keen disappointment at the failure of certain 
operators to fulfill the terms of their obligation to meet in conference 
with a view to peace in the coal industry for two years more, 

The Secretary of Labor says further: 


There may be faults on both sides of this bituminous dispute, but 
the side that openly repudiates its written and signed obligations has 
crippled its case before the bar of public opinion. 

The agreement signed by the parties regarding a future con- 
ference is as follows: 

Resolved, That an interstate joint conference should be held prior 
to April 1, 1922, the time and place for holding such meeting to be 
referred to a committee of two operators and two members from each 
State herein represented, together with the international officials of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

The mine operators, notwithstanding this solemn agreement, 
which both parties entered into at the instance of the Govern- 
ment, absolutely refused to keep their agreement, and, taking 
advantage of the fact that there were millions of men out of 
employment, gave notice that April 1, 1922, they would reduce 
the wages of their employees one-fourth of the present wage. 

PUBLIC ENTITLED TO THE PACTS. 


When the Federal Trade Commission, another Government 
agency of the highest standing, attempted two years ago to 
get the facts as to the cost of mining coal and what it could be 
sold for at a reasonable profit, the coal operators immediately 
applied to the United States district court and upon their affi- 
davit, with no notice to the Government, obtained an injunction 
which has prevented the Government from obtaining the desired 
information. The Federal Trade Commission appealed, but the 
appeal is still pending. The commission was enjoined on the 
ground that the coal business was intrastate, and hence the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had no jurisdiction. At the same time 
a State commission in one of our States undertook to investigate 
the coal operators in that State. The United States court 
promptly issued an injunction restraining the State commission 
from proceeding, on the ground that the coal business was in- 
terstate. Surely both of these positions can not be right. The 
Federal Trade Commission has been sustained in 13 out of 14 
appeals to the United States Supreme Court. Notwithstanding 
this splendid record, the district courts go on the presumption 
that the Federal Trade Commission is always wrong and the 
corporation right. 

Another case of the Federal Trade Commission having its 
arms tied by the courts was when it started to investigate the 
Steel Trust under the statute passed by Congress which plainly 
gave it that power. That case is still pending in the appellate 
court. 

If the Federal Trade Commission could have made its Inves- 
tigation of the coal companies when it attempted to two years 
ago, the facts would haye been known and the present strike 
prevented. 

TRUTH WILL HURT NO ONE. 

Why do the owners of the coal mines object to the Govern- 
ment of the United States having the facts as to the cost of 
mining a ton of coal and delivering it to the producers? Why 
do they not welcome a conference with Secretary of Labor 
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Davis? Why are they not willing to meet the representatives 
of the miners and sit around the table with a member of Presi- 
dent Harding's Cabinet and discuss the facts as they agreed 
in writing to do? 

There is only one answer, and that is that they fear the facis. 
They know that if the truth was brought out, the way it would 
be by the Federal Trade Commission, they could no longer 
mislead the public with their propaganda, and the condemna- 
tion of 100,000,000 people would rest upon them and compel 
them to be fair to their employees and fair to the public. If 
we had known the facts in the time of the war the public 
would not have allowed 38 per cent of the coal companies to 
make over 100 per cent profit on their capitalization. 


FACT-FINDING AGENCIES SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED. 


The first step taken by Congress should be to establish a per- 
manent fact-finding agency on the coal industry. It should be 
endowed with full power to get and to publish all the facts 
without the interference of ex parte injunctions. Let the pre- 
sumption be that the Government agency is right and let the 
corporation appeal to the courts, and pending the appeal let the 
decision of the Government agency stand until it is reversed. 
Now, the presumption seems to be that the Government is al- 
ways wrong and the corporation right, although, as I have 
shown, the highest court in the land sustained the Federal 
Trade Commission in 13 out of 14 cases. 


THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE. 


Over 1,200,000 railroad employees directly affected by the 
drastic wage reduction will go out on a strike July 1. Undoubt- 
edly the strike will be augmented so that it will ultimately 
result in a strike of over 2,000,000 railroad employees. 

The cut in wages of the maintenance-of-way employees brings 
the wages of these men, they claim, below a living wage. Are 
the men justified in striking under these circumstances? 

LESS THAN A LIVING WAGE. 


Under this drastic cut in their wages 100,000 section men 
will receive a wage of $563.04 a year. The average wage of all 
section men—more than 250,000—will be $800.50 per year, with 
reductions for every day lost on account of bad weather, sick- 
ness, or a day taken off for a vacation, Divide these amounts 
by 312 days—the number of working days in a year, figuring 
26 working days to the month—and you have 100,000 men work- 
ing for $1.88 per day and 250,000 men working for an average 
of $2.59 per day. I challenge anyone to show how a man can 
live as a human being should live, to say nothing about sup- 
porting his family according to American standards, on $1.83 
per day or $2.59 per day. 

The statisticians of our Government, disinterested and high 
authorities, figure the cost of living of a family of three ac- 
cording to American standards at not less than $1,800 per year. 

Contrast the wages received by these 100,000 men, most of 
them men with families, working for $1.83 per day, and the 
250,000 other employees working for $2.59 per day, with the 
words and promises of the highest officials of our Government, 
Take, first, President Harding's splendid utterances. Presi- 
dent Harding, speaking in New York May 24, 1921, said: 


In our effort at establishing industrial justice we must see that the 
wage earner is placed in an prec panne. È sound position. His lowest 
for comfort, enough to make his house a h 
at the struggle for existence shall not crowd 


. 
7 3 must be provision for education, for recreation, and a margin 
R tenet be such freedom of action as will insure full play to the 
individual's abilities. 

If this splendid sentiment so beautifully expressed by Presi- 
dent Harding were carried out in fixing the wages of the 
laborers of the United States there would be no labor troubles, 
there would be no discontent, and prosperity and happiness and 
contentment would follow. 

Secretary Davis, a member of President Harding's Cabinet, 
in defining a buying and saving wage,” said: 

It must be sufficient for even the lowest vag wageworker to be able 


to purchase the necessaries of a comfortable living based on American 


standards and to save an amount that will meet the exigencies of a 
time when the wageworker shall have ceased to be'a producer. 

Senator Cuancrs, of Iowa, one of the authors of the Esch- 
Cummins bill, said in a speech April 17, 1922: 


I su those who framed the transportation act never dreamed 
that when the Government undertook to fix wages the wages of any 
man who was required to work would be Jess than would be necessary 
to support him and his family in reasonable comfort. 


How can we reconcile these fine sentiments of men in places 
of power with wages of $1.83 a day and $2.59 a day for men 
with families to support? These men can not live on splendid- 
sounding phrases. These words will not buy bread and butter 
for hungry children, nor shoes and stockings, nor pay coal bills, 


nor pay exorbitant rents to shelter the laborer and his family 
from the winter storm. X 


CHURCH PAPER CONDEMNS CUT IN WAGES, 


What does a great church paper say about the drastic cut 
made in the wages of the railroad workers? The Congrega- 
tionalist, official organ of the Congregational Church of Massa- 
chusetts, a paper that has readers throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, has the following editorial on the 
wage cutting: 

Those who have viewed with hope the tendencies in recent years on 
the part of large private, public, and semipublic corporations to treat 
labor as some: more than a mere commodity and to bring the wages 
. labor a little nearer the standard of reasonable subsistence, 


view regret, if not with a measure of alarm, the t cut in 


of unskilled railroad workers which the d, with 


wages 

the three representatives of labor W has recently ordered. 

The former scale of wages was considerably below the requirements for 

the maintenance of life and home, ac ng to what Government ex- 

perts have established as a reasonable standard. Few of those who will 
avor this reduction would themselves care to accept that as a personal 

standard, and all honest and considerate men will recognize that with 
rices still at a high level the reduced wages are far below any scale of 
ecent living, to say nothing of comfort and proper home life. 

We may rest assured that when any large group of workers are ill 
housed, fed, and ill clad the community ultimately pays the price. 
Cheap labor is the costliest of all cheap uneg 7 

It is idle to say that labor is a commodity and that the laws of 
are inexorable. That is onl true. In the 


ay have been 
affording reasonable reward and comfort to the men doing 


certain work, es independently of the fact ‘that other men could be 
the work as well at lower pay, The recognition of many 
men in control of public corporations an rge industries that wages 
must have some ation to Living conditions has tended to raise kus 
level of wages of unskilled workers everywhere. We deplore, therefore, 
an example that is likely to have evil effect all around, and we regard 
as especially inimical to public interest and safety the pushing down- 
ward of that great army of workers in maintenance of way upon our 
railroads. If there were no other than a selfish consideration, too much 
depends upon those workers to risk the weakening of their morale. 


LABOR ALWAYS LOYAL. 

The laboring classes of this country responded to their coun- 
try's call in the last war and in every ether war we have ever 
had with an enthusiasm and loyalty that won for them the 
plaudits of the people. 

ENTIRE NATION INVOLVED. 

I was informed by the Department of Labor that at the time 
of the coal strike, April 1, there were at least 5,000,000 men out 
of employment. Add to this the 650,000 coal miners who are 
striking because they were not given a living wage, and then 
add to this 2,000,000 men who will undoubtedly be involved in 
the threatened railroad strike July 1, and we have 7,650,000 
people out of employment. Figuring four persons as dependent 
upon each wage earner, which ts a conservative estimate, and 
we have over 30,000,000 people without means of support. 
These 30,000,000 people will cease to be purchasers except to 
a very limited extent, for idle men and women have very little 
to purchase with. Every line of industry in the United States 
will, of course, suffer. As Secretary of Labor Davis said: 

If each of the 7,097,288 women clerks and wage earners in 
United States and the wives and daughters of the 23,346,373 men 
clerks and wage workers in the United States could buy another cotton 
dress, another woolen dress, another silk dress, the question of unem- 
ployment in the textile industries would be solved. nd what is true 
of textiles is true of nearly all other industries. 

Reduce wages to that of the Chinese coolie, and you close the fac- 
8 y the United States, you close the coal mines, and you stop the 

‘The Secretary of Labor further says that in paying the Amer- 
ican worker in terms of a buying and saying wage “we are 
not giving capital away; we are bringing new ‘brains and enter- 
prise into the use of capital.” 

Take again the tremendous loss in wages of 7,650,000 men 
out of employment, at a wage of $3 per day, the minimum wage 
fixed by Congress in the District of Columbia, and you have a 
loss in wages alone of $22,950,000 a day. Besides this, the 
amount of loss in what these men would produce would amount 
to many times their wages. Economists say that the coal strike 
has already resulted in a loss of over $300,000,000, 

ECONOMIC LOSS NOT AS GREAT AS OTHER LOSSES. 

The economic loss to the Nation, although very great, is 
small in comparison with other ills that follow unemployment, 
What will be the effect upon the 30,000,000 people involved in 
this unemployment? ‘There will be an increase of tuberculosis 
and other diseases that feed on undernourished children and 
men and women; you will have millions of excellent citizens 
embittered and resentful and desperate because they are out of 
work and out of money and unable to purchase food; crime is 
always more prevalent and many other curses always follow 
in the wake of unemployment and poverty. 

PNTIRD NATION SUFFERS. 

With the coal mines being operated in only a small way ‘and 

the scarcity of coal becoming greater every day, so that it is 


the 
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inevitable that there will be a shortage the coming winter 
even if the strike should stop now and the railroads. should be 
run to their greatest capacity, it means that the prices for coal 
will be prohibitive and if obtainable at all will be only within 
the reach of the well to do, and many will be unable to keep 
from freezing, When we augment the situation caused by the 
coal strike with the railroad strike, the textile strikes, and 
the unemployment, we are facing the greatest crisis that ever 
confronted this Nation. 
SUPERCORPORATIONS, 

The same powerful interests that own the coal mines own the 
railroads, In my speech on March 80 on the threatened coal 
strike I gave a list of the powerful financial interests who, 
through their interlocking directorates, control the output of 
coal. I also showed how these same interests control the 
greater portion of the country’s steam transportation system, 
I gave the names of 25 men who control 82 per cent of the 
country’s steam transportation system, operating 211,280 miles 
of railroad. y 

I repeat this statement and at the close of the extension of 
my remarks I am giving the names of the railroads and other 
corporations in which these men hold directorships. My au- 
thority is the Directory of Directors of the City of New York, 
the latest print that was available in the Congressional Library 
being from 1919 to 1920. This work is issued by the Audit Co, 
of New York, 14 Wall Street, New York, and is considered 
authentic. 

Take, for example, J. P. Morgan & Co., the Guaranty Trust 
Co., the Bankers Trust Oo., and the First National Bank of 
New York. Back in 1913, in the Money Trust investigations 
by Congress, these five financial institutions held 89 director- 
ships in various banks and trust companies, 29 directorships 
in insurance companies, 78 directorships in transportation sys- 
tems, 49 directorships in producing and trading corporations, 
and 16 directorships in public utility corporations; in all, 261 
directorships. (Page 997, vol. 10-20, U. S. Money Trust In- 
vestigation.) The wealth of these companies has been aug- 
mented very much in the last 10 years. 

Take, for another example, the Chase National Bank, of New 
York, one of the powerful financial interests. Back in 1912, 
at the time of the Money Trust investigation, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank had 22 directorships in 10 of the largest banks 
and trust companies. 

The National Bank of Commerce of New York in 1912 had 
57 directorships in 22 large banks and trust companies, these 
banks and trust companies having resources of over $2,000,- 
000,000. This bank also had at that time 21 directorships in 
9 insurance companies, including the Equitable and the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co, 

Railroad labor need not expect any mercy from these people, 
because they are the same interests that have brought on the 
coal strike. They are the same interests that have oppressed 
the laboring men in the steel industry, which was condemmed in 
a most scathing report of the interchurch committee that in- 
vestigated the steel industry three years ago. 

LEST WE FORGET, 


The exploitation of the railroads of the United States by 
their officials and direetors has repeatedly been a national 
scandal. The crédit mobilier, in 1873, involved directors of 
railroads, judges, and legislators. Anyone that is interested 
can get from the library the Poland Report No. TT. Another 
inguiry was made into the affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co. and like conditions unearthed and can be found in the 
Wilson Report No. 78. 

Skipping over these earlier railroad scandals, I take up the 
reports of the United States Interstate Commerce Commission, 
rendered from 1914 to 1917, in re financial transactions of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., docket 
No. 6569. Report of the investigation of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad and others, docket No. 5933. In re Pere 
Marquette Railroad Co. and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Co., 
docket No. 6833. Investigation of the financial transactions, 
history, and operation of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co., docket No. 6834. In re financial relations, rates, 
and practices of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., docket 
No. 6319. 

If you read these reports you will see how the railroads 
have been exploited by these same men—the Morgans, Vander- 
bilts, and Rockefellers—that are now controlling the ratlroad 
systems of this country. 

I have not the time to quote extensively from the reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, who have condemned in 
the strongest way the of these railroad officials in 
exploiting these railroads. I will quote briefly a few extracts 
from the report on the New Haven scandal: 


THER NEW HAVEN SCANDAL. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, on June 80, 1 
with a total mileage of 2,040 mites, had a total capitalization 
$93,000,000, of wh 79,000,000 was stock and $14,000,000 bonds. 

On June 30, 1912, the capitalization, excluding stock premiums, ‘had 
to $417,000,000, an increase of $324, 000 in nine 
years, altho in that time eage operated had only been increased 
50 miles. E A of Interstate Commerce Commission, vol. 27 
and vol. 31, which disclose the details of the scandalous history of the 
New Hayen Railroad.) 

FALSIFICATION OF BOOKS. 

The extent of the fraudulent methods of the New Haven road 
is illustrated by the following extract from the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission : 

As one illustration of the devious financial operations of this railroad 
let us take the undisputed facts appearing of record as to shifting of 
funds to show dividends earned in the year 1912, as exhibited in the 
annual accounts. This is not an isolated case, but was more in the 
nature of a practice with the subsidiary companies, as the investigation 
disclo 


ses. 

To make its own income account, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartt oad Co. reported as receiving certain sums as dividends 
on stocks owned and controlled, the big oe of which appears to be a 
dividend of $2,252,500 from the New England Navigatio Co., which 
was paid, according to the record, on Jane 26 and 29, 1912, 

» b * . . * * 

The effect of the transaction means that the New York, New Haven & 


Hartford Railroad Co, advanced $2,000,000 in cash for another company 


to pay to it dividends on its stock and included the amount so advancéd 

in fts income as a dividend received. In other words, the New York, New 

Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. set up in its income account an item of 

$2,000,000 on one side and an asset consisting of $2,000,000 in paper 

on the other side, 
„ * * . * e . 

The accounts of the company are replete with instances in which 
profits have been declared to be earned by the transfer of stock, bonds, 
debentures, and securities of one of the subordinate and subsidiary com- 
panies of the New Haven system to another such subsidiary company, 
and such profits are solemnly recorded as real profits in making up the 
account of the system as a whole, 

Is it right to deny a living wage to the laborers who make it 
possible for the railroad companies to operate their lines? In 
other words, is the dollar to be placed above the man? 

I have taken up just one of the groups of railroad employees 
affected by the Labor Board’s decision. The second decision 
affected the so-called “shop crafts,” including machinists, boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, electrical workers, 
car men, and so forth. The third decision had to do with the 
clerical forces, stationary firemen, engineers, oilers, and the 
signal department employees. - 

An equally strong case could be made against the cut in the 
wages of the above group included ih decisions Nos. 2 and 8. 
The public has been misled by the propaganda and extensive 
advertising of the railroad companies to believe that the engi- 
neers and other employees of the-railroads were receiving ex- 
tremely high wages. The true facts have been brought to light 
by data collected by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the United States Railroad Labor Board. According to the care- 
fully compiled figures of the Railroad Labor Board the average 
daily earnings of the engineers are as follows: 


Per day. 
. Or pe an nak SO ee eee $6. 00 
3 TTT — A O 
Lecal Teed bal Bl ER PST es Ce oe 7, 44 


This includes overtime as well as regular pay, and is the total 
daily compensation received by the average engineer since July 
1, 1921, when decision No. 147 of the Labor Board was rendered. 

In the same report there is also given the average monthly 
wage received by engineers, which indicates that many of them 
do not work full time. The highest average wage stated is but 
$185.93 per month, which tapers to $119.56 for yard and local 
engineers per month, 

When we consider the great responsibility of the engineer, 
the number of lives that are dependent upon his careful, vigi- 
lant, and skilled service, also the fact that an engineer has to 
measure up to the highest physical test—so severe that 17 per 
cent of the firemen who aspire to become engineers are rejected 
at the end of three years because their eyesight becomes im- 
Paired by the fierce glare of a grate of coal throwing off 2,800 
degrees of heat, and an additional 76 per cent failing to exhibit 
the temperament and natural ability required of an engineer, 
so that only 17 out of every 100 candidates ever become 
engineers—we can not help but come to the conclusion that 
engineers have certainly never been overpaid. 

* RAILROADS INSIST ON LARGE RETURNS FOR THEIR INVESTMENT. 

While the railroads are demanding that the workers’ wages 
be reduced, they are insisting that the wages of the dollar— 
the returns on the capital they have invested—shall be in- 
creased. During the war the Government paid the railroads 
$906,000,000 a year rental, which was supposed to be the aver- 
age of their net income during the most profitable years of their 
existence, 1915, 1916, and 1917. Senator Cumacens said this 
was so high that it “shocked tlie moral sense of mankind,” 
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and he claimed it should be reduced by $200,000,000. In its 
latest decision the Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the railroads to collect 51 per cent on $18,900,000,000, 
which would amount to $1,086,750,000, or $180,000,000 more 
than the Government paid during the war. 

But the railroads are not satisfied. During the hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission their authorized 
spokesmen demanded 6 per cent on a valuation of $30,000,000,000. 

We hear the claim made that the railroads have been skimped 
during recent years. They certainly were not skimped when 
the Government paid them $906,000,000 a year rental. 

In 1918, the first year of Government control, the Goyern- 
ment spent $622,000,000 more on maintenance than had been 
expended in 1917 and over $700,000,000 more than had been 
expended in 1916. In 1919 the Government expended on main- 
tenance, and so forth, $297,000,000 more than the preceding 
year, and in 1920, eight months of which were under Govern- 
ment control or Government guaranty, $625,000,000 more was 
spent on maintenance, and so forth, than the preceding year. 

These figures are sustained by the testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, and can be fonnd 
in the testimony of Dr. Frank J. Warne, a statistician and 
economist of national reputation. 

These ‘figures corroborate the statement of Walker D. Hines, 
former Director of Railroads, and William G. McAdoo, who 
testified before the same committee, and ought to put at rest 
the statement that the railroads were starved during Govern- 
ment control. 

THE COMPANIES THAT REDUCE WAGES HAVE NOT REDUCED THEIR 

COMMODITIES. 

Coal and gasoline continue to rise in price and are higher 
now than at any time in the war. At the signing of the 
armistice, November, 1918, anthracite coal, according to the 
operators’ own figures, sold at the mouth of the mine for $6.10. 
October, 1920, two years afterwards, when farm produce had 
deflated so that it was selling for less than the cost of produc- 
tion, anthracite coal sold at the mouth of the mine for $7.95, 
$1.85 per ton in advance of two years previous and $2.90 more 
than it did December 1, 1917, when we were engaged in war 
and when the companies were making over 100 per cent profits. 

The following are figures furnished by the anthracite opera- 
tors themselves: 

In 1902 anthracite coal sold for $3.75 per ton at the mouth of 
the mine. The price stayed about the same when it was raised 
to $4 per ton in 1912. The following gives the cost of coal at 
the mouth of the mine. 


CONCLUSION, 

It is an open boast of the great financiers who have obtained 
their great wealth largely through the acquirement and monop- 
olization of great natural resources, who are the owners of the 
railroads, coal mines, and who control iron, steel, copper, petro- 
leum, and so forth, that they are going to destroy organized 
labor. They are going to attempt to do this if they stop pro- 
duction, paralyze the industries of the country, and let gaunt 
famine stalk throughout the land. They are appealing to the 
Government and courts to aid them. Will the Federal Gov- 
ernment lend its aid to such purpose? I can not believe that it 
will when I read the message of President Harding delivered 
before Congress December 6, 1921, in which he said: 


The right of labor to organize is just_as fundamental and necessary 
as is the right of capital to organize. The right of labor to negotiate, 
to deal with and solve its particular problems in an or ized way 
through its chosen agents, is just as essential as is the rigt t of capita 
to organize, to maintain corporations to limit the liabilities of stock- 
holders. Indeed, we have come to recognize that the limited liability 
of the citizen as a member of a labor organization closely parallels the 
limitation of liability of the citizen as a stockholder in a corporation 
for profit. Along this line of reasoning we shall make the greatest 
progress toward solution of our problem of capital and labor. 

_ DIRECTORSHIPS OF THE POWERFUL GROUP OF FINANCIERS TAKEN PROM 
THE DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, THE LATEST 
PRINT AVAILABLE IN THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY FOR 1919 AND 1920. 
ISSUED BY THE AUDIT Co. or New Tonk, 14 WALL STREET, AND CON- 
SIDERED AUTHENTIC. 

ROBERT 8. LOVETT. 

President and director, Union Pacifie Railroad Co. 

Director, American International r 

Director, Canada Southern Railway Co. 

Director, Central of Georgia Railway Co. 

Director, Chicago & Alton BAUNA 0. 

Director, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co, 

Director, Detroit River Tunnel, Co. 


C 


Director, Minois Central Railroad Co. 

Director, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co, 

Director, Michigan Central Railroad Co. 

Director, National City Bank of New York. 

Director, New York & Harlem Railroad Co. 

Director, New York Centra) Railroad Co. 

Director, New York State Realty & Terminal Co. 

Director, Ocean 5 Co. of Savannah. 

President and director, Oregon Short Line Rallroad Co. 

President and director, Orgeon & Washington Railroad & Navigation 


0. 
Director, Pacific Fruit Express Co. 
5 — 3 1 Co. 

resident an rector, St. Josep! rand Island Rai s 
Director, Western Union Telegraph Co. 9 
Director, West Shore Railroad Co. 
Director, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. 


WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 


Director, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Director, Astoria Light, Heat & Power Co. 
Director, Brooklyn Union Gas Co, 
Director, Central Union Gas Co. 
Director, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co, 
Director, eCity & County Contract Co. 
Director, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. 
. 8 Co., ag York. 8 
ard of managers, ware, ckawanna estern Railroad Co, 
Director, Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Co, 9 
Director, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. 
Director. Michigan Central Railroad Co. 
Director, National City Bank of New York, 
Director, New York & Harlem Railroad Co. 
Director, New York & Queens Electric Light & Power Co. 
Director, New York & eens Gas Co. 
Director, New York Central Railroad Co. 
Director, New York Edison Co. 
Director, New York Mutual Gas Light Co. 
Director, New York State Realty & Terminal Co. 
Director, Northern Union Gas Co. 
Director, Northern Westchester Lighting Co. 
Director, Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. 
Director, Oregon, Washington, Railroad & Navigation Co. 
Director, Ottawa & New York Railway Co. 
Director, Peekskill Lighting & Railroad Co. 
Director, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co, 
Director, Rutland Railroad Co. 
Director, St. Lawrence & Adirondack Railway. 
Director, Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
Director, United Electric Light & Power Co, 
Director, United Metals Selling Co. 
Trustee, United States Trust Co. of New York. 
Director, Wallkill Valley Rallroad Co. 
Director, West Shore Railroad Co. 
Director, Westchester Lighting Co. 


HENRY W. DE FORREST. 


Director, American Railway Express Co. 

Director, Arizona Eastern ilway Co. 

Director, Central New Jersey Land Improvement Co. 
Director, Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Director, Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad Co. 
Director, Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co, 
Director, Houston & Shreveport Railroad Co. 
Director, Houston & Texas Central Railroad Co. 
Director, Houston East & West Texas Railroad Co. 
Director, Hudson Trust Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Director, Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

President and director, Land & River Co. 

Director, Louisiana & Western Railroad Co. 
Director, Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. 
Director, National Bank of Commerce, New York. 
Director, New Jersey & New York Railroad Co. 
Director, Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 

Director, Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 

Vice president and director, Southern Pacific Co. 
Director, Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. 
Director, Tiffany Studios. 

Trustee, United States Trust Co. of New York. 
Director, Wells, Fargo & Co. 

Director, Western Union 5 Co. 

Director, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. 


ALFRED H. SMITH. 


Director, Addison Railroad Co. 

Director, Akron & Barberton Belt Railway. 

Director, Battle Creek & Sturgis Railway Co. 

Director, Bay City & Battle Creek Railway Co. 

Vice president and director, Beech Creek Extension Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, Beech Creek Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, Calumet Western Railroad Co. k 
Director, Canada Southern Bridge Co. 

Director, Canada Southern Railway. 

Director, Canandai Gas Light Co. 

Director, Central Dock & Terminal Railway Co. 

Director, Central Indiana Railway Co. 

Director, Champlain Construction Co. 

Vice president and director, Cherry Tree & Dixonville Railroad Co. 
Director, Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago Railway Co. 

President and director, Cincinnati Northern Railway Co. ; 
President and director, Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland Railway Co. 
Director, Cleveland & New Castle Railway Co. 

President and director, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


Railwa 


Co, 
President and director, Cleveland Shore Line Railway. 
Director, Columbus, Hope & Greensburg Rallway Co. 
Director, Cornwall Bridge Co. 
Director, Dayton & Union Railway Co. 
Director, De teh Heat, Light & Power Co. 
President and director, Detroit & Bay City Railway Co. 
Director, Detroit Belt Line Railway. 
President and director, Detroit River Tunnel Co. 
President and director, Toledo & Milwaukee Railroad Co. 
Director, Electric Express Co. 


foad 


President and director, Evansville, Mount Carmel & Northern Rail- 


way Co. 

Director, Fairport & Phalanx Railroad Co, 
Director, Findl Belt Railway Co; 
Director, Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville Railroad Co. 
President and director, Hudson River Bridge Co. at 3 
3 and director, Hudson River Connecting Railroad Corpora- 


President and director, Indiana 5 pe pag Railroad Co. 

President and director, Jackso: w Railroad Co. 
President and director, Joliet k Northern fe jana Railroad Co. 
Beeler, kek Lenses Raf Nalresd Co. inne 

‘rector, Kankakee 8 

Vice president and director, Lake Erie & Alliance & Wheeling Rall- 


Co, 
resid nd director, Lake Erie & Eastern Railroad Co. 
iiiaae and director, Lake Erie & Pittsburgh Railway Co. 


Vice president 

Director, Lansing Transit Railwa ay. 

Director, Mahon & 8 inf KONNAT, Co, 
President and director, Mahoning Coal Railroad Co. 


Director, Michigan Air age Wee, Co. 
eee e Ak og et ee 18 
Mrector, Monongahela Railroa 0. 
President and director, New Jersey e arr Railroad Co. 
Director, nor qe = 88 — 9 eee. d Co. 
Director, New Yor awg 
Riu aoe director, New York Central Railroad Co. 
irector, New York wW 
President and director, New York State Realty & Terminal Co. 
Director, 5 agara Grand. Island M aiiai Co. 
Director, N . — River Bridge Co. 
Director, Northern Ohio Rallway Co. 
Director, 88 Terminal Co. 
Director, Ontario Light & Traction Co. 
President and director, Ottawa & New York wage, 
President and director, Peoria & Eastern Railway 
Director, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
Director, Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. 
President and director, Pittsburgh & Erie Railroad Co. 
Vice pace and director, Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny 
Vice president and director, Raquette Lake Railway Co, 
Di or, Reading Co. 
Director, Roches Electric Railway Co. 
Director, Rochester Railway & Light Co. 
Director, Rutland & Noyan Railway Co. 
President ae ot a Rutland Transit Co. 
Director, St. & Western Railroad Co. 
President 41 8 „ St. Lawrence & Adirondack Rallway Co. 
Director, Saline Valley“ Railway Co. 
Director, Schenectady Banwy Co. 
President and d ä TARSA Nyame Co. 
President and director, Stewa: 
Director, Toledo, Canada Southern 10 Bereit 1 
Director, Vernon, Greensburg & Rushville 
Director, Wallkill Valley Railroad Co. 
President and director, West Shore Railroad Co. 
President and director, Zanesville & Western Railway Co. 
Director, Zanesville Terminal Railroad Co, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 
Chairman board of directors, 1 National Bank of New York. 
Director, American Telephone & 8 o. 
Director, Astoria Light, Heat & Power 
Director, Central ‘oad Co. of New Jersey. 
Director, Cleveland, Chicago & St. Louis Raliway Co, (Cincinnati also). 
Trustee, Consol dated Gas Co. of New York. 
Board of mana „ Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
Director, East ersey Water Co. 
Director, Erie Railroad Co. 
Chairman board of directors, First Security Co. of New York City. 
Vive president and director, Jersey City Water Supply Co. 
Director, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. 
Director, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre cou Co. 
Director, Lehigh Valley Railroad C: 
Director, Metropolitan Opera & Reat Estate Co. 
Director, Michigan Central 
Director, Montclair Water Co, 
Trustee, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 
President and director, New Jersey General Security Co. 
Director, New Jersey Junction Railroad Co. 
Director, New York & Harlem Railroad Co. , 
President and director, New York & Long Beach Railroad Co. 
Director, New York & Queens Electric er Co. e 
Director, New York Central py ther oe 
Director, New York, 1 — 5 St. 
Director, New York Edison 
Director, New York Mutual pea 
Director, New York State Realty & ecminal Co. 
r, New York uehanna & Western Railroad Co. 
Director, Northern Railway Co. 
Second vice president an ans . Securities Co. 
Director, Pennsylvania C 
Director, Philadelphia, Leading “Coal & Iron Co. 
Director, The Pullman Co, 
Director, Reading Co. 
Director, Rutland Railroad Co, 
Director, Spring Brook Water 3 Co. 
omer co 


mis Railroad Co. 


HAROLD 8, VANDERBILT, 


Director, Canada Southern Bridge Co. 
Director, Canada Southern Railway Co. 
Director, Chicago & North Western aawer Co. 
irector, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
rector, Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland Ratiway 
Vice president and director, Clearfield Bituminous "coal Corporation. 
Director, Cleveland & New Castle Railroad €o. 
Director, Cleveland, Cinci nnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. 
Director, Columbus, Hope & Greensburg Railroad 
Board of managers, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
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President an 
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33 Detroit River Tunnel Co. 
Director, t maen ledo & Milwaukee 8 Co. 
5 Railroa 


i t Ving Railway ‘Sos 
5 8 £ West inia Railroad Co. 
& Pittsburgh Railway Co. 

W. Railroad Co. 
honing Coal Railroad Co. 
Director. Merchants Despatch Transportation Ca, 
Director, Michigan Central Railroad Co. 
Director, Mohawk Valley Co. 
Director, New Jersey Junction Railroad Co. 
Director, New York & Fort Lee Railroad Co. 
Director, New York & Harlem Railroad Co. s 
Director, New York State Railways 
Director, New York State Realty * Terminal Co. 
Director, Niagara River Bridge Co. 
Director, Northern Ohio Railroad Co. 
Director, 1 = Lake Erie Railroad Co. 
Director, Rochester Light = Railway Co. 
Director, Rutland Railroad Co. 
Director, St. Clair & Western Railroad Co. 
Director, St. Lawrence & api Railway Co. 
Director, 3 1 
Director. Shenango Valle lroad 
Director, Vernon, Greensburg & Nagteine Rallroad Co. 
Director, Wallkill Valley Railroad Co, 
Director, Western Transit Co. 
Director, West Shore Railroad Co. 
SAMUBL REA, 
Director, Baltimore & Delaware Railroad Co. 
President and director, Cherr: ree & Dixonville Railroad Co. 
8 Commercial Trust 
resident and director, Cumberland Valley Raflroad Co, 
Direc or, Equitable na Society of Uni oieta 
President and director, Long Island prost 
Director, Manor Real Estate & Trust Co 
Director, Monongahela Rallway Co. 
Vice president and director, New York Connecting Railroad Co. 
President and director, New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad 


Co. 
Director, Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 


President and director, Northern Central Railway Co. 
President and director, Pennsylvania & Newark Railroad Co. 
President and director, Pennsy! ia Co. 

President and director, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

President and director, Pennsylvania Terminal — 8 Estate Co. 
President and director, Pennsylvan 

President and director, Philadelphia & Camden 
President and director, Philadelphia, Baltimore & 


Director, Philadelphia La ryan Bank. 
President and director, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


Director, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chica cago. Railway Co. 
President and director, Pittsburgh Joint k Yards Co, 
Director, Provident Life & Trust Co. Philadelphia. 
Director, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co. 
President and director, Richmond, Washington Co, 

Director, Southern Pacifie Co. 

President and director, Washington Terminal Co. 

President and director, West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Co. 


LEONOR F. LOREH, 
President, member of board of managers, and chairman of executive 


ashington Rail- 


road Co. 


committee, the Delaware & Hudson Co. 


Director, Air Reduction Co. 
Director, Albany & Susquehanna Railroad Co. 
President, chairman of executive committee, and director, Albany 


Coal Co. 


Trustee, American Surety Co. of New York. 
Director, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Preside chairman of executive committee, and director, Bluff Point 


nt, 
Land N Co. 


Director, Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co. 
President, chairman Pot executive committee, and director, Capitol 


Railway Co. 


Director, Champlain Transportation Co. 

Director, vice president, ete., 8 & Lake Placid Railway Co. 
Director, Chicago Junction Railways nion Stock Yards Co. 
Director, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Co 

5 chairman of executive committee, and director, Cohoes 


way 
Director, 9 & Charlotte 2 Railroad Co. 
director, Cooperstown & Susquehanna Valley Railroad 


Director, Electric Express Co. 

Director, Erie Railroad Co. 

President and * Fort William Henry Hotel Co. 

President, chairman of executive committee, and director, Great West- 


Chairman of executive committee and director, Greenwich & Johnson- 


ern Turnpike Road. 
ville Railway Co. 


oat Co chairman of executive committee, and director, Hudson 
0 
ehairman of executive committee, and director, Hudson 


Valley Kallen Co. 
President, chairman of board of directors, and chairman of executive 
committee, 


s City Southern Railway Co. 
President and director, Kingston Realty Co. 
President, chairman of executive committee, and director, Lake 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank of the ae of New York. 
President and director, Mechanicville & Fort Edwar Co, 
President, chairman of executive committee, and director, Napier- 


George Stedmboat Co, 
Directo: 


ville Junction Ratlw: 


Director, National A Simp oyment Exchange, 
Director, National ways of Mexico, 
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Director, New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. 

President, chairman of executive committee, and director, North 
River Railway Co. 

President, chairman of executive committee, and director, Northern 
Coal & Iron Co. 

President and director, Northern New York Development Co. 

Director, Ontario, Carbondale & Scranton Railway Co. 

Director, Pere Marquette Railway Co. 

en chairman of executive committee, and director, Plattsburg 
Traction Co. 

Director, Port Jervis, Monticello & Summitville Railroad Co. 

President, chairman of executive committee, and director, Quebec, 
Montreal & Southern Railway Co, 

Director, Rensselaer & Saratoga Railroad Co. 

President and director, Rutland & Whitehall Railroad Co. 

Director, Schenectady Railway Co. 

President, chairman of executive committee, and director, Schuylkill 
8 & Iron Co. 

rector, Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 

A tb eee chairman of executive committee, and director, Shanferoke 

on A 

Director, Sheafer's Creek Water Co, 

Director, Silverton Coal Co. 

Director, Southern Pacific Co. 

President and director, Troy & New England Railway Co. 

Director, Troy Union Railroad Co. 

Presid chairman of executive committee, and director, United 
Traction Co. 

Director, Warren County Electric Light, Heat & Power Co, 

Director, Waterford & Cohoes Railroad Co. 

Director, W Fargo & Co. 

Director, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. 

Director, Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Co. 

ALBERT J. COUNTY. 


Vice president, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

President and director, American Contract & Trust Co. 

Director, Arcade Real Estate Co. 

President and trustee, Associates of the Jersey Co. 

President and director, Atlantic Avenue Elevated Railroad Co. 
Director, Baltimore & Delaware Bay Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Rall- 


way Co. 
“President and director, Barnegat Railroad Co. 
President and director, Belvidere Delaware Railroad Co. 
President and director, Blair Water Gap Supply Co. 
President and director, Blandburg Water Co. 
Vice president and director, Bradford Railroad Co. 
Vice president and director, Buffalo Coal Co. 
President and director, Camden & Burlington County Railway Co. 
President and director, Central Elevator Co., Baltimore. í 
Assistant president and director, Cherry Tree & Dixonyille Raliroad 


o. 

President and director, Citizens Water Co., Scottdale. 
President and director, Clearview Water Supply Co. 
President and director, Connecting Railway Co. 

Director, Connectin Terminal Railroad Co. 

President and director, Coopers Point & Philadelphia Ferry 
President and director, Dauphin Consolidated Water Suppl 
.President and director, Delaware, Maryland & Virginia 
President and director, Delaware River Railroad & 
President and director, Delaware Water Co. 
President and director, Dunbar Water Supply Co. 
President and director, Duquesne Warehouse Co. 
President and director, Elmira & Lake Ontario Railroad Co. 
Assistant to president and director, Enola Realty Co. 

Director, Erie & Western Transportation Co. 

President and director, Freehold & Jamesburg Agricultural Railroad 


Co. 3 
Director, Girard National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Vice president and director, Girard Point Storage Co. 
Vice president and director, Glen Cove Railroad Co. 
Vice president and director, Glendale & East River Railroad Co. 
Vice president and director, Greenmount Water Supply Co. 
A Aap Pee and director, Harrison & East Newark Connecting 
road Co. 
Vice president and director, High Ridge Water Supply Co. 
Vice president and director, Huntington Railroad Co. 
Vice president and director, Johnsonburg Railroad Co, 
Vice president and director, Katherine Water Co. 
Vice president and director, Kensington & New Jersey Ferry Co, 
Vice president and director, Kingston Realty Co. 
Director, Kirby Wharf Co. 
President and director, Long Island Consolidated Electrical Co, 
Director, Long Island Electric Railway Co. 
President, manager, and director Lykens Valley Railroad Co. 
Director, Lykens Water Co. 
Vice president and director, Manor Real Estate & Trust Co. 
ated president and director, Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Rail- 
roa o. 
Director, Mineral Railroad Mining Co. 
Director, Monongahela Railway Co. 
President and director, Montauk Steamboat Co. 
President and director, Montauk Water Co. 
President and director, Mountain Water Supply Co. 
Director, Mutual Fire, Marine & Inland Insurance Co. 
President and director, Nassau County Railway Co. 
President and director, Nekoda Water Supply Co. 
Director, New York & Long Island Traction Co. . 
President and director, New York & Rockaway Beach Railway Co. 
President and director, New York Bay Railroad Co. 
President and director, New York, Brooklyn & Manhattan Beach Rail- 


way Co. 
Assistant resident and director, New York Connecting Railroad Co. 
ae. president and director, New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Rail- 
roa o. 
2 80 president and director, Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Rall- 
roa 0. 
President and director, Northern Central Connecting Railway Co. 
Vice president and director. Northern Central Railway Co. 
President and director, Northport Traction Co. 
Vice president and director, Northwestern Coal & Iron Co. 
President and director. Ozcan Electric Rallway Co. 
Director, Ocean City Bridge Co. 


Cc 


Co. 

Co 

road Co. 
ridge Co. 
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President and director, Octoraro Water Co. 
President and director, Pennsylvania & Atlantic Railroad Co. 


Vice president and director, Pennsylvania & Newark Railroad Co. 
Di T, Pennsylvania Canal Co, 
Director Pennsylvania Co. 
President and director, Pennsylvania Terminal Real Estate Co, 
Vice ident and director, Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Co. 
President and director, Perth Amboy & Woodbri Railroad Co. 
President and director, Philadelphia & Beach Haven Railroad Co. 
Director, Philadelphia & Camden Ferry Co. 
President and director, erence ree & Trenton Railroad Co. 
San 5 and director, Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
road Co, 
Director, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, gory & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
Assistant president and director, Pitts rg Joint Stock Yards Co. - 
President and director, Prospect Park & Coney Island Railroad Co. 
Vice president and director, Richmond-Washington Co. 
Vice president and director, BesT Hill Railroad & Transportation Co. 
Vice president and director, Rosslyn Connecting Railroad Co. 
Vice president and director, Roxborough Railroad Co. 
Vice president and director, Shamokin Dam Water Co. 
8 Vice president and director, Shamokin Valley & Pottsville Railroad 
0. 
Vice president and director, Sonth River Water Co. 
; vice president and director, Southern Pennsylvania Railway & Min- 
ng Co. 
Assistant president and director, Stuyvesant Real Estate Co. 
President and director, Summit Water Supply Co. 
Director, Susquehanna Coal Co. 
President and director, 8 Railroad Co. 
President and director, Tipton Water Co. 
President and director, Trenton, Delaware 2 Co. 
President and director, Trout Run Water Supply Co, 
President and director, Union Railroad Co. of timore, 
Director, Washington Southern Railway Co. 
Vice president and director, Washington Terminal Co. 
President and director, West Jamaica Land Co. 
Vice president and director, West Jersey & Seashore Line. 
4 9 — 89 and director, Western New York and Pennsylvania 
allway Co. 
Director, Western Warehousing Co. 
President and director, Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Co. 
President and director, Winslow Water Co. 
President and director, York, Hanover & Frederick Railway Co. 


ALVIN W. KRECH. 


President and trustee, The Equitable Trust Co. 
Director, Buxton & Landstreet Co. 

Vice president and director, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. 
Director, City Investing Co. 

Director, Davis Coal & Coke Co. 

President and director, Equitable Safe Deposit Co. 
Director, Federal Sugar Refining Co. 

Director, Foreign Bond & Share Corporation. 
Director, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Director, John L. Roper Lumber Co. 

Director, Manhattan Railway Co. 

Director, Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Director, Midland Securities Co. 

Director, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 
Director, National Surety Co. 

Director, Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. 

Director, Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern Railway Co. 
Director, Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Director, St. Bartholomew's Loan Association. 
Trustee, St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Director, Southern Cotton Oil Co. 

Director, Southern New York Power & Railway Co. 
Director, Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 

Director, Trans-Oceanic Commercial Corporation. 
Director, Union Dye & Chemical Corporation. 
Director, United States Food Products Corporation, 
Director, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 

Director, Wabash Railway Co. 

Director, Western Maryland Railway Co. 

Director, Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

Director, Western Power & Light Co. 

Director, Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. 
Trustee, Woodward Iron Co. 


FRANK H. DAVIS. 


Vice president, treasurer, and director, Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 
Railroad Co. 
Vice president, treasurer, and director, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


0. 

Vice paan treasurer, and director, Des Moines & Fort Dodge 
Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, Hocking Valley Railway Co. 

Vice president, treasurer, and director, Iowa Central Railway Co. 

Vice president, treasurer, and director, Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 


road Co. 
Director, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 
Director, Newport News Ship Building & Dry Dock Co, 
Director, Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad Co. 
Director, Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern DY. Dock Co. 
Director, Standard Safe Deposit Co. of New York. 
Director, Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Co. 
Director, Western Power Co, 

Western Power 5 


Director, x 
Vice president and director. ite Sulphur Springs (Inc.). 


PAIRFAX HARRISON. 
Member of firm Bangs, Stetson, Tracy & McVeagh, New York. 
Vice president, Southern Railway Co., 1906 to 1910. 
President, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co., 1910 to 
19138. 
President, Southern Railway Co., 1913. 
Chairman of Railroads War Board, 1917. 
W. W. ATTERBURY. 
zong Island Railroad Co. 
Director, Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
Director, Pennsylvania Co. 
Director, Pennsylvania Tunnel & 


Director, 


Terminal Railroad ve. 


1922. 


JACKSON E. A 


Director, Chattel Loan Society. 7 
President and director, First National Bank of New York. 
Director, First Security Co. 
Director, Gerstendorfer Bros. 
Director, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal & Coke Co. 
Director, Mercantile Trust Co. 
Director, New Jersey General Security Co. 
Director, Southern Railway Co. 
Director, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 

CHARLES STEELE. 


Member of firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Director, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co, 
Director, Cerro De Pasco Copper Corporation. 
Director, Chicago, Great Western Railroad Co. 
Director, General Electric Co. 
Director, International Mercantile Marine Co. 
Director, Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
Director, Southern Railway Co. 

HOWARD ELLIOTT. 


Chairman and director, New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. 
Director, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Director, New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. 
President and director, Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
Director, Rutland Railroad Co. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


Director, Aetna Insurance Co. 

Director, Discount Corporation Co. of New York. 

Director, First Security Co. of New. York. 

Director, International Mercantile Marine. 

Director, Montana Farming Corporation. 

Director, New York & Harlem Railroad Co. 

Director, Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

Director, Pullman Co. 

Director, United States Steel Corporation. 

And the control of J. P. Morgan & Co., which in itself has director- 
ships in at least 100 banks, trust companies, insurance companies, 
transportation systems, and public utility corporations, 


CHARLES HAYDEN. 


Director, Adams Express Co. 

President and director, Alaska Gastineau Mining Co. 

President and director, Alaska Gold Mines Co. 

Director, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. ° 

Director, American Locomotive Co. 

Director, American Pneumatic Service Co. 

Director, Art Metal Construction Co, 

Vice president and director, Bingham & Garfield Railway Co. 

Executive committee and trustee, Boston & Worcester Electric Co. 

Director, Boston & Worcester Street Raflway Co. 

Vice president and director, Butte & Superior Copper Co. 
© Vice president and director, Chicago, Rock Island Pacific Railway 
0. 

Vice Cage tin and direcfor, Chino Copper Co. 
Director, Continenta! Zine Co. 

Director, Cramps Ship & Epgine Building Co. 

Director, Cuba Cane Sugar’ Corporation. 

Director, Duquesne Light Co., of Pittsburgh. 

Trustee, Equitable Trust Co., of New York. 

irector, Foreign Bond & Share Corporation. 

ice president and director, Foster Engineering Co. 
Director, International Nickel Co, 

Director, Lamson Store Service Co. 

Director, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Chairman of board, Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. 
President and director, Nassau Light & Power Co. 
Director, National Surety Co. 

Director, Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 

Director, Nevada Northern Railway Co. 

Director, Pere Marquette Railway Co. 

Director, Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer and director, Ray & Gila Valley Railway Co. 
Vice president and director, Ray Consolidated Copper Co. 
Director, Svandinavia Trust Co. 

Vice president und director, Sim Magneto Co. 

Director, Twin City Rapid Transit Co. 

Vice president and director, Utah Copper Co, 

Director, Utah Power & 5 Co. 

Director, Utah Securities Corporation. 

Director, Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation. 


ALBERT H, HARRIS. 


Vice president, New York Central Railroad Co. 

Director, Addison Railroad Co. 

Direetor, Beech Creek Extension Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, Beech Creek Railroad Co. 

Director, Calumet Western Railway Co. 

Director, Central Indiana Railway Co. 

Vice president and director, Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Rall- 


way Co. 
Vice president and director, Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago Rail- 
roa 0. 
Vice president and director, Cincinnati Northern Railroad Co. 
Vice president and director, Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland Rail- 


d Co. 
Director, Cleveland & New Castle Railway Co. 
ven president and director, Columbus, Hope & Greensburg Rail- 
road Co. 
Director, Dayton & Union Railroad Co. 
Vice peg and director, Detroit River Tunnel Co. 
Director, East Side Traction Co. 
Director, Electric 8 Co. 
EN pronacar and director, Evansville, Mount Carmel & Northern 
way Co. 
Vice president and director, hangs as & Phalanx Railroad Co. 
Director, Findlay Belt Railway Co. 
Vice president and director, Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville 


Railroad Co, 


Director, Fulton Chain Railway. 
Director, Genesee Falls Railway Co. 
Director Glen Haven Improvement Co. 


XLII— 555 
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Director, Guaranty Trust Co, of New Tork. 

Vice president and director, Hudson River Bridge Co., of Albany. 

bes president and director, Hudson River Connecting Railroad Cor- 
poration. 

Vice president and director, Indiana Harbor Belt Co. Railroad. 

Vice 8 and director, Kanawha & Michigan Railroad Co. 

Vice President and director, Kanawha & West Virginia Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling Railroad 


Vice penant and director, Lake Erie & Eastern Railroad Co. 

Vice President and director, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co. 

Director, Lansing Transit Railway Co. 

Director, Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge Railroad Co, 

Director, Mahoning & Shenango Valley Railway Co. 

Director, Mahoning Coal Railroad Co. 

Director, Merchants Despatch Transportation Co, 

Director, Mohawk Valley Co. 

Director, Monongahela Iway Co. 

Director, New Gauley Coal Corporation. 

Vice president and director, New Jersey Junction Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, Northern Ohio Railway Co. 

Director, New York State Railways. 

Director, New York & Fort Lee Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, Ottawa & New York Railway Co. 

Director, Ogdensburg Terminal Co. 

Vice president and director, Peoria & Eastern yg sf Co. 

Vice president and director, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railway Co. 

Director, Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny Railroad Co. 

Director, Raquette Lake Railway Co. 

Director, Rochester Electric Railway Co. 

Director, Rochester Railway & Light Co. 

Director, Rochester & Genesee Valley Railroad Co. 

Director, Rutland & Noyan Railroad Co. 

Director, Rutland Railroad Co. 

Director, Rutland Transit Co. 

Vice president and director, St. Clair & Western Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, St, Lawrence & Adirondack Railway Co, 

Director, 5 Railway Co. 

Director, Shenango Valley Railroad Co. 

Director, Stewart Railroad Co. 

Vice President and director, Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co. 

Director, Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway Co. 

Director, Troy Union Railroad Co, 

Director, Union Depot Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

8 president and director, Vernon, Greensburg & Rushville Rail- 
road Co. 

Vice president and director, Wallkill Valley Railroad Co. 

Vice president and director, Western Transit Co. 

Vice president and director, Zanesville & Western Railway Co. 

Director, Zanesville Terminal Railroad Co, 


JULIUS KROTTSCHNITT, 


President and director, Southern Pacific Co. 

Executive committee member, American Railway Association. 

1 committee member and director, Arizona Eastern Rail- 
road Co, 

Director, Erie Railroad Co. 

Executive committee member and director, Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio Railway Co. 

Director, Harriman National Bank. 

Executive committee member and director, Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 

Executive committee member and director, Houston & Shreveport 
Railroad Co. 

Executive committee member and director, Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad Co. ; 

Executive committee ‘member and director Houston, East & West 
Texas Railway. 

eu committee member and director, Louisiana Western Rail- 
road Co. 

Executive committee member and director, Morgan's Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. 4 

Director, Northern Pacific Terminal of ag ee 

Executive committee member and director, Northwest Mining & Ex- 
change Co. 

President and director, Pacifie Fruit Co. 

Executive committee member and director, Penn Coal Co, 

President and director, Rockaway Pacific Corporation. 

President and director, Sonora Railway Co, 

Executive committee member and director, Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co, of Mexico. 

Director, Southern Pacifie Railréhd Terminal Co. 

L ae committee member and director, Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
roa 0. 

9 committee member and director, Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

Director, United States Mortgage & Trust Co, 

CHARLES E. INGERSOLL, 


Organizer and president, Choctaw Northern Railroad Co. 
Organizer and president, Midland Valley Railroad Co. 
Director, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Director, Girard Trust Co. 
Director, Philadelphia 122 Fund Society. 
Director, Central Nati 1 Bank. 
Director, Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Director, General Asphalt Co. 
Director, Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Director, pe & Western Railroad Co. 
President, North Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
EDWARD T, STOTESBURY, ` 
Member of firm, J. P. Morgan Co. 
Member of firm, Drexel Co. 
President and director, Buffalo Creek Railroad Co. 
Director, Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey. 
Director, Cox Bros. & Co, (Inc.). 
Director, Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill Railroad Co. 
Director, Fidelity Trust Co. 
Director, Girard Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 
Director, Highland Coal Co. 
Director, Interstate Live Stock Co. (Inc.). 
Director, Lehigh & Hudson Kiver Railway Co. 
Director, Lehigh & New York Railroad Co. 


— 
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piere Tebih & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
Director, Lehigh Mena Coal e 


Director: Lido: rebar 
8 d directo 55 ee ita Hera H Co, of Philadelphia. 
ent an rector; opolitan ouse 
Director, Morris. Canal & Banking C 
Director, Nattional Horse Show Tan of America. 
Director, National Storage Co: 
Director, National Umbrella Frame Co: 
Director, New Fork & Middle Coal Field Railroad & Coal Co. 
Director, New Tork Short Line Railroad Co. 
Director, Philadelphia & Reading Coal — Iron Co. 
Trustee, Penn Mutual Life Insurance: Co 
Chairman of board directors, Philadelphia &. Ve Railway Co. 
Director, ä 3 ae Deposit & I Co. 
President and direct: — St 
Director, Sebuytktit 4 Lala ley“ Raflroad Co. 
Director, Temple Iron Co. 
Director, 8 Mutual Insurance Co. 
Co 


Director, Wyoming Valley Coal Co. 
2 EUGENE. v. R. THAYER. 
President and director, Chase National Bank. 
Director, American Cotton oe So; 
Director, American Forei, Aara n Corporation; 
Director, American Telephone &. 
Chairman of board directors, AATE de & Shippers? Insurance Co. 
Director, Bethlehem Steel Soe 
Director, Boston Elevated Railwa 
Vice president and director, chase Securities. Corpo 


Vice president and director, Chicago» Junction 2 — & Union 


Stock Yards: 
Director, Discount . of New York. 
Director, Fairbanks C 
President Ch Bis e "Foreign Bond & Share Corporation. 
Director, I al Finance Corporation. 
Director, 8 tts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Director, Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Director, Mercantile Trust Co. 
tor, Minneapolis: & St. Louis- Railroad Co. 
Director, Morris Plan Co., of New York. 
Director, Otis: Elevator: Co. 
Director, Pere Marquette Railway Co. 
Director, Philadelphia, Co. 
Director, Pilot Cotton Mills. 
Director, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
Director, St. Louis-Sam Francisco Railway Co. 
Vice president and director, United States Guarantee Co: 
THOMAS DE WITT CUYLER, 
Chairman Association of Railway Executives, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Director, the Appraisals ES rat 
Director, Arcade Real Estate Co. 
Director, Atchison, P New & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Director, Audit Co. of New 8 
Director; Bankers“ Trust 
Director, Commercial Trus So. 
Director, 8 Life Assurance Society of the United States. 
Trustee, 151 table. Trust Co. of New York. 
Director, Girard Trust Co. 
Director,. Guarantee Co. of North America, - 
Director, Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 
Director, Interborough: Consolidated Corporation, 
Director, eA ee Hopa Transit Co. 
Director, the Lido ration. 
Director, Long Island Consolidated Blectrical Co. 
Director, Long Island Railroad Co. 
Director, Matawok Land Co. 
Director, Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Director, Metropolitan Trust of New York City. 
Director, New York, New Haven & Hartford road Co. 
Director, New York, Ontarlo & Ph ian oe Railway. Co. 
Director, New York nie ine, aor 
Director, New York, West Chester & Boston Railway, 
Director, Pennsylvania Co. 
Director, 1 Co. for. Insprance on Lives and 9 
Director, Pennsylvania, New York & Long Island Terminal C 
Director, Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co: 
Director, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. „ 
Director, Pennsylvania: Tunnel & Terminal Co. 
Director, Philadetphia Savings Fund Society, 
Director, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
Director, Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co, 
Director, Rutland Railroad Co. 
Director, Standard Steel Works: Co. 
Director, Subway Realty Co. 
Director, United States Guarantee Co. 
Director, United States: ane & Truspfo. 
Director, Waldorf-Astoria (Inc 
Director, Western Union Telegraph Co. 
HENRY WALTERS. 
Director, Atlanta & West Point Railroad Co. 
Chairman of board of directors Atlantic Coast Line Co. 
Chairman of board of directors Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Director, Belt Line Railway Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Chairman of board of directors Charleston & Western Carolina Rail- 


wa 
Director, Chesaperke Steamship 
Director, Chicago, Indianapolis. Pe Lonisville Railwa: ay, Co. 
Director, Columbia, Newberry & Laurens Railroad Co. 
Director, Cuba Co. 
Chairman of board of directors Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Co. 
Director, Milledgeville Railway Co. 
Director, Northern Central Railway Co. 
Director, Northwestern Railway Co. of South Carolina, 
Director, Old Dominion Steamship Co, 
Director, Richmond, Fredericksburg: & Potomae Rallroad Co. 
Director, Richmond- Washington Co. 
Chairman of board of directors Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Director, Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


Director, Washes paro Cħemieal Co. 
Director, Washin n Souther ANAY Co. 
Director, Westers — 


Vice president Si geye 8 Wilmingto: Savings & Trust Co. of 


| North lina. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 


7 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. until to-morrow,, Friday, 
June 16, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC: 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, exeeutive communications were , 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

646. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to authorize appropriations for the relief of certain 
i officers of the Army of the United States; to the Committee on 


Claims, 
647. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a complete set of general rules and. regulations pre- 


scribed by the board of- supervising inspectors, Steamboat 


Inspection Service, at the meeting of January, 1922, which regu- 
lations have been approved by the Secretary of Commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 2460. An 
act to extend the provisions of section 18a of an act. approved 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stats., p. 437), to certain lands in Utah; 
without amendment (Rept: No. 1104). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McKENZIB: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2363, An 
act to abolish the limitation on military service without the con- 
tinental limits of the United States imposed by the act of Con- 
gress approved Mareh 4, 1915; without amendment: (Rept. No. 
1105). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILES AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 
3307. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer to 
the city of Springfield, Mass., certain. streets within the Spring- 
field Armory Military Reservation, Mass, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1103). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALLINGER (by: request): A bill (H. R. 12031) to 
incorporate the World Commerce Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. McARTHOUR: A bill (H. R. 12032) to allow officers 
and employees of the United States to be commissioned in tlie 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and to receive pay and allowances when 
on active duty; to the Committee on Military Affairs; 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 12033) to amend seetion e of 
the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the 
act of Congress approved June 4, 1920; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 12034) authorizing the use 
of a special canceling. stamp in n certain post office; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12085) to establish 
a bureau of prohibition, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 366) 
authorizing an investigation of alleged conduct of the Naval 
Academy class of 1922 toward Leonard Kaplan, a member of 
that class; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 12086) granting a pen- 
sion to Ellen Mary Tweedy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 12087) granting a pen- 
sion to Peter Masterson; to the Committee on Pensions, 


1922. 


By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12088) granting a pen- 
os to Abigail J. Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 12039) for the relief of 
Howard R. Gurney; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARDY of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12040) granting 
a pension to Frank E. Jacobs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12041) for the relief of 
the Hamilton County Bank, of Cincinnati, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUHRING: A bill (H. R. 12042) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel Grubb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12043) granting a pension to Mary Jewett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12044) granting a pension 
to Kitty Lyons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 12045) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Kennell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 12046) granting a pension to 
Martha J. Moulder; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 12047) for the relief of Flor- 
ence M. Becksted; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 12048) granting a pen- 
sion to Frank Morrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 12049) granting an increase of 
pension to Susan Shew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6002. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry 
citizens of Bridgeport, Okla., urging Congress to do all in its 
power for the protection of the Armenians; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

6003. Also (by request), resolutions adopted at the thirty- 
Seventh annual meeting of the conference of State and provin- 
cial health authorities of North America relative to the produc- 
tion and manufacture of narcotics and to limit the supply to the 
real needs for medicinal purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6004. Also (by request), resolutions adopted by the Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Association of Grand Rapids, Mich., rela- 
tive to the transportation problem; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. > 

6005. Also (by request), resolutions. adopted at the thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of the conference of State and provin- 
cial health authorities of North America approving the transfer 
of the legal and police activities formerly exercised by the 
International Social Hygiene Board in protecting the soldiers 
and sailors of the United States from venereal diseases to the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

6006. Also (by request), resolutions adopted at the thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of the conference of State and provin- 
cial health authorities of North America extending its grati- 
tude for the continued appropriation made for the purpose of 
reducing the prevalence of venereal diseases in the civilian 
population of this country; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

6007. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Resolutions from 
the following organizations, all of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
the enactment of an adequate tariff law based on the American 
valuation* plan: Philadelphia Press Assistants’ Union No, 11: 
Philadelphia Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 4; and the United 
Garment Workers of America, Local No. 263; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

6008. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Hugo Reisinger, New York 
City, N. Y., relative to paragraph 216 of House bill 7456; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6009. Also, petition of L. J. & C. D. Jaffee (Ine.), New York 
City, N. Y., relative to the pending tariff legislation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6010. By Mr. MAPES: Resolutions of the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, relative to the transpor- 
tation problem; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6011. By Mr. TEN EYCK: Petition from the employees of the 
United States Arsenal at Watervliet. N. V., requesting the 
early enactment into law of an amendment to the present retire- 
ment act to provide for such employees of the Government as 
may be dismissed from the service due to disarmament and 
other causes for which they are not responsible; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

6012. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Rev. P. E. Miller and 59 
other residents of Henniker, N. H., in favor of having our 
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Government take such immediate and drastic measures as it 
may deem advisable in delivering the Armenian people out of 
ma hands of the Turkish power; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6013. By Mr. YOUNG: Resolution of Bismarck Rotary Club, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., in respect to the reclamation of land and con- 
trol of flood waters in the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 


SENATE. 
Fray, June 16, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bali Gerry McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Glass McNary Simmons 
Brandegee Harris Myers Smoot 
Bursum Heflin Nelson Speucer 
Capper Johnson Newberry Sutherland 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Swanson 
Culberson Kellogg Norbeck Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Norris Trammell 
Dial Keyes Oddie Underwood 
Dillingham Kin Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Lad Pepper ~ Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins La Follette Pein Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Poindexter Willis 
Fernald Lodge Pomerene 

France McCormick Ransdell 

Frelinghuysen McCumber Sheppard 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Watson of Georgia], due to illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I announce that the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. LODGE. I present petitions, numerously signed, by sun- 
dry citizens of Boston, Roxbury, Roslindale, Weymouth, and 
Dorchester, in the State of Massachusetts, for reference to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I ask that the prayer of one of 
the petitions, which is brief, may be printed in the RECORD 
without the names. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and one of the petitions was or- 
dered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

To the United States Senators: 

The killing and burning alive of human beings by mobs in the United 
States is a reproach upon our country throughout the civilized world 
and threatens i government in the Nation. 

Since 1889 there have been 3,443 known mob murders, 64 of the 
victims being women. In only a few instances has prosecution of the 
lynchers been even attempted. American mobs murdered 64 persons 
in 1921. of whom 4 were publicly burned at stake. 

The House of Representatives on January 26, 1922. in nse to 
insistent country-wide demand, passed the Dyer antilynching bill, 
which invokes the p+ wer of the Federal Government to end the infamy 
of American mob nie der. 

This bill is now in the hands of the United States Senate. The 
undersigned United States citizens earnestly urge its prompt en- 
actment, 


Mr. GERRY. Some days ago I submitted a resolution pro- 
testing against the food, tableware, and women’s wear sched- 
ules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. I now present similar pro- 
tests from Annette B. Thayer, Miss Alice W. Hunt, and Mrs. 
Frank Gibson, all of Providence, R. I. I ask that one of the 
memorials may be printed in the Recorp and that they all be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorials were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and one was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Hon. Perer G. Gerry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: Will you please read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following resolution, and have a copy of the Rxconb containing it 
sent me: 

“ Resolved, That we protest against the food, tableware, and women’s 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. These schedules will 
increase the costs of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men spon American women and upon American 
children. They should not allowed to become law.” 

Yours truly, 
ANNETTE BRADFÓRÐ THAYER, 
149 Congress Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
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Mr. CULBERSON presented the memorial of Mrs. Charles H. 
Mills, corresponding secretary, Civie Club, of Corsicana, Tex., 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Resolved, That we protest against the f tableware, and women's 
wear schedules of the Woranes MeCumber bil. These schedules will 
increase the costs of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men upon American women and upon American 
children. They should not be allowed to become law. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Reese, Saginaw, Miller, and Munger, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for inclusion in the pending tariff bill of a duty of 

2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., praying that only a moderate duty be imposed 
on kid gloves in the pending tariff bill, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the memorials of Joseph J. Schaefer, 
of Dayton; E. J. Yost, of Lima; and sundry other cigarmakers 
and their employees of Dayton, Lima, Bucyrus, Bellefontaine, 
Findlay, Minster, Van Wert, Sidney, Toledo, Fostoria, Ottawa, 
Celina, and Wapakeneta, all in the State of Ohio, remonstrating 
against the imposition of a higher rate of duty on wrapper to- 
bacco in the pending tariff bill than $1.85 per pound, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of the Franklin County 
Retailers’ Association, of Ottawa, Kans., favoring the prompt 
acceptance of the proposals of Henry Ford relative to the 
Muscle Shoals project. including the Gorgas plant, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 


~ REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 171) to extend the provisions of the act of 
May 11, 1912, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 775) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 451) tọ amend section 2 of an act entitled “An act to 
pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 
1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1917, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. TTT) thereon. 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2568) to amend section 196 
of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No, 776) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. KEYES; 

A bill (S. 8714) granting a pension to Francis Roy; to the 
Committee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 8715) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine certain claims of the Cherokee 
Nation and enrolled members of such nation; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. f 

By Mr. SPENCER: 9 

A bill (S. 3716) to define a period in which certain claims 
may be presented for determination to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for refund of taxes erroneously collected from 
certain estates of decedents under color of section 29 of the act 
of Congress approved June 18, 1898, entitled “An act to provide 
Ways and means to meet war expenditures, and for other pur- 
poses.” and amendments; and to authorize payment of amounts 
allowed in the determination of such claims; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 8717) to amend sections 4826 and 4827 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States relating to Board of Man- 
agers of National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3718) for the relief of H. Frank Adkins; 

A bill (S. 3719) for the relief of Harry Ross Hubbard; and 

A bill (S. 3720) for the relief of Stella M. Musselman; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3721) authorizing the appropriation of additional 
funds to continué’in effect the act providing for the care and 
treatment of persons afflicted with leprosy and to prevent the 
spread of leprosy in the United States; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 


By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3722) granting a pension to Sadie Hatch; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 210) conveying the thanks of 
Congress to Dr. James Harris Rogers, of Hyattsville, Md., tire 
discoverer of underground and underwater radio; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 211) empowering the President 
to take such measures as may be required to secure for the 
United States of America or its nationals dyestuffs and chem- 
ical drugs under section 1, article 2, of the treaty of peace 
between the United States of America and Germany, proclaimed 
November 14, 1921; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LENROOT. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, on Monday of this week the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] delivered a very 
able address before the graduating classes of the University of 
Delaware. The address deals with the dangers confronting our 
Republic. I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARD, JUND 12, 1922, 


Senator Lennroor spoke as follows: 

“Never has the word ‘commencement’ as applied to the 
graduating exercises of a college been so significant as now. 
Graduation involves the beginning of a new life, but to-day we 
all, old and young, educated and uneducated, are beginning a 
new life. The greatest war in history has been fought, and the 
world will never be the same again. It is being reborn, but 
whether for better or worse the future alone will reveal. 
Europe is in chaos. Its people are torn with hate and burning 
with jealousies that bode ill for the future, but whatever may 
happen in Europe it is for us to resolve that America shall not 
fail—that not only shall the progress already made be secure, 
but we shall go on climbing upward to higher levels of justice 
and equity. 

Those of us who are primarily charged with responsibility 
for government will soon pass away and our places will be 
taken by the young men and women with you now entering 
from college into the great school of life. The kind of a Gov- 
ernment we shall have 20 years from now and the ideals and 
purposes of our people then depend upon you, I have an abid- 
ing confidence that because of colleges like this and the true 
spirit of patriotism which they are inculcating we shall have a 
better America then than now. 

“Delaware is one of the smallest States of the Union, both 
in area and population, but it has a most honorable place in 
our history. Two outstanding events should fill every native 
of Delaware with pride—that of being the first State to ratify 
the Federal Constitution, and in the Civil War, although a 


slave-holding State, she adhered to the Union and with her 


meager population gave Lincoln neafly 14,000 troops to help 
save the Union. 

“I envy you young men and women your future. The oppor- 
tunities before you for service, for true success in life, are un- 
limited. We must determine that out of the Great War in 
which we have been engaged shall come a new America. The 
great social and economic problems confronting us now must 
be met and solved, not from the standpoint of any class or 
section, but from the standpoint of the Nation. What is this 
America of ours? America does not consist of mines and fields 
and factories, it does not consist of towering buildings and 
gigantic industries; America consists of living, breathing men 
and women, and their throbbing hearts is America. What it 
has been we know, what it shall be is for them and their 
descendants to decide. But this I know—that if America is to 
endure, it must be a land where law and order reign, where en- 
lightened public opinion shall determine the laws, where the as- 
pirations of the people shall not be governed by wealth and 
greed, but the welfare of all shall be the aim and purpose of 
the individual. We have our responsibility to America now, and 
that is to uphold the best traditions of our past, and do what 
we can to make to-morrow better than to-day, not for some of 
us but for all of us. We must protect the individual incentive 
and ambition of men and women to a wider degree than in the 
past. Every man and woman must be given a chance to achieve 
the best things in life, so that success or failure will depend 
upon them alone. We must make of America to an ever- 
increasing degree a land where the highest ideals of man shall 
find their full fruition. We must by wise legislation protect 
every man in every sphere, protect him in his individual rights 
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and in his property, and furnish incentive to every laudable 
ambition. 

“ Knowledge is power and if used for selfish purposes alone 
it becomes an instrument of oppression to one’s fellows. 
Higher education should and nearly always does make a man 
better morally and spiritually. If it does not do that it is a 
failure. A man may have a trained mind, he may have great 
ability, but unless he has with them character he is a failure, 
The man who advocates a rule of conduct for others but does 
not practice it himself is a hypocrite. We find men in politics 
sometimes who seldom practice what they preach. In this 
reconstruction period and in the years before us there will be 
discontented elements and the demagogue will be abroad In the 
land. We must face men who are always looking back upon 
the path we have come, never forward, and insisting that every- 
thing must be placed back where it used to be—the evil with the 
good. We must face men who seem to think that government 
can by some magic of law make over men. We will at one 
extreme find men who advocate that the Government can do 
everything for the people without individual effort themselves, 
and at the other extreme men who do not believe in any goy- 
ernment at all, and curiously enough we sometimes find these 
two classes of men working together to overthrow the existing 
order. It is education we must rely upon to meet our problems. 
We must have the man with trained mind and the principles of 
justice and liberty firmly fixed in him. He must be big enough 
in mind and heart, in seeking justice for his own vocation or 
calling, to see to it that injustice is not done to others. If he 
belongs to organized labor he must realize that tyranny of 
labor is as unjust as is tyranny of capital. If he is a capitalist 
or manufacturer he must realize that he has no more right to 
drive a hard bargain with labor than labor has to drive a 
hard bargain with capital; that if he would have his employees 
Tecognize his just rights he must recognize their just rights. 
No man can be a good citizen who would follow the simple 
plan that— 

“ They shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can. 

In our efforts to preserve individual opportunity for all men 
we must be careful lest we destroy it. Equality of opportu- 
nity does not mean that a man shall be prevented from advanc- 
ing faster than his fellows. Each man must be given a fair 
chance to advance, but given the opportunity his rate of prog- 
ress must depend upon himself alone. While we must provide 
equality of opportunity we must also protect the rewards of in- 
dustry and perseverance. The man who loafs his way through 
life, doing nothing for society or himself, is usually the man 
who cries out loudest against the inequality of wealth, and if 
every man was compelled to earn his living by the sweat of 
his brow, he still would be the first to complain. The idler, 
whether millionaire or hobo, rendering no service to mankind, 
are both parasites upon the body politic. 

“Another duty imposed upon us is to more fully Americanize 
America. This is said to be the melting pot of nations. Any- 
one who comes here from other lands who is not willing to be 
melted into a good American citizen should not be permitted to 
remain, ‘There must be no little Germany, no little Italy, and 
no other little nationality here, but just one big America. We 
should make it clear to every immigrant that his entry here 
is a privilege and not a right; that for that privilege he 
must not only obey our laws but cheerfully support them; that 
he must learn our language and become acquainted with our 
institutions; that until he acquires the status of citizenship 
it is not for him to criticize our Government or advocate a 
ehange in its laws. We should say to him that to citizens of 
America alone belongs the right and privilege of government, 
and that until he is naturalized if he does not like our country 
as it is, even though it has faults, and advocates tearing it 
down, he had better go back to the land from whence he came 
or we will send him there. 

“This is a land of freedom, of freedom of speech for Ameri- 
can citizens, but the alien must first acquire the right to criti- 
cize before he can rightfully claim the privilege of freedom of 
speech. To-day the most fruitful field of the demagogue is 
among our foreign-born citizens. Most of them have come from 
countries where government means oppression, and there are 
men in America whose chief business is to tell them that our 
Government, too, is oppressive—men who appeal to every racial 
prejudice and who proffer friendship for them, but have neither 
sympathy nor care for them except as they can use them. 
If I should be asked to name the greatest enemy of America 
to-day, I would not go outside of America nor would I select 
any foreign-born in America. It is the political dem 
wilifnlly deceiving others, thinking only of his own advance- 
ment, caring not what may become of the Republic, if only his 


own political fortunes can be advanced. His presence is not 
confined to any political party, for he is found in all parties. 
He can not be imprisoned, and there is only one weapon with 
which he can be destroyed, and that is enlightened, patriotic 
publie opinion. That public opinion must be created, and you, 
each one, no matter what your vocation in life may be, have a 
responsibility, in helping to create it. 

“There can be no stability to our Government, no security 
for our people, unless we shall be obedient to and have respect 
for the laws of the land. This is the corner stone upon which 
all civilization is founded. Without respect for law there can 
be no safety for life or property} no liberty for any man who 
5 oA stronger than his fellows, no rule of right but only of 

t. 

We may look down the corridors of time to the earliest be- 
ginnings of civilization and we will see that the first emergence 
from savagery was through the institution of rules of conduct, 
or law, first to govern the family, next to govern the tribe or 
clan, from there going on and upward until a national life is 
developed. Despotisms have come and gone, Republics have 
flourished and fallen into decay, but no civilization anywhere 
has ever succeeded without organized governments enacting 
laws for the people, and no Republic has ever fallen where the 
citizen fulfilled his obligations and respected its laws. 

“If this great Republic of ours, in which civilization has 
found its highest expression, shall some day fall and occupy 
only a page in history, like the ancient Republics of Greece 
and Rome, it will be because of disrespect for law, indifference 
to the fundamental rights of liberty, and through such indiffer- 
ence failure to enact and enforce laws, without which there can 
be neither liberty nor security for our people. To-day our 
greatest national problem is not foreign entanglements, not 
the tariff, not transportation, or other problems which we deem 
important, but it is disrespect for law—unwillingness to abide 
by the laws of the land. Everywhere there seems to be less- 
ened respect for law, and this constitutes the greatest menace 
that confronts the Nation to-day. Some men try to justify this 
disrespect for law upon the plea that the laws are unjust. But 
to permit every man to decide for himself whether a law is 
just or not, and not be bound by it if he believes it unjust, 
spells anarchy and ruin. There must be implanted in the 
hearts of the men and women of America the determination 
that the laws must be obeyed, and the man who excuses or 
makes light of violation of law is himself guilty. The de 
liberate violator of law is an enemy of the Republic and is 
not worthy of citizenship in it. I thoroughly believe in the 
declaration that the best way to get rid of a bad law is to 
enforce it. It is the right of every citizen to advocate the 
repeal of any law, but he has no right to disobey it while it is 
in force. In this country the people make the laws through 
their representatives and they can repeal them in the same way 
they are made. But unless obeyed while in force, there is not 
an institution in America that can long endure. Without gen- 
eral acquiescence in obedience to law there can be no protection 
to life or property. Your life would not be safe to-day but for 
law and the officers and machinery to enforce it. Your sav- 
ings of a lifetime would be swept away at the demand of the 
man with a gun, and the man with a gun would be on every 
corner if there be general disrespect for law. We are proud 
of the glorious past of our country and we wish for it an even 
more glorious future—a future where, as in the past, rewards 
of industry may be protected and secure, where men shall have 
the opportunity and the incentive to make the best of their 
lives with the knowledge that they have a Government sup- 
ported by the people protecting them in their every right. This 
can only be secured through respect for our Government and 
obedience to its laws. 

“T have already said that the future of this country depends 
upon you, and the young men and women of your age and your 

ility to our country begins now. As good citizens you 
should each one study public problems and do your part in 
solving them. One of the dangers that confronts us to-day is 
that of class government. A very considerable part of our 
population is divided into groups, each group demanding that 
Government be conducted for its special benefit with little re- 
gard for the rights of others. It should be our aim to do 
justice to every honorable vocation, but we need a national 
vision, and in the making of laws there should be neither sec- 
tionalism or class legislation. Special privilege to the public 
injury should never be given to capital, labor, agriculture, or 
any other interest. He is not a true American who will not 
stand first and always for the common welfare, who will not 
encompass in his vision our great country from coast to coast 
and recognize that America is not confined to any place within 
its borders or any particular group of people. 
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“I have an abiding confidence in the future of our country 
because of the sterling character and the true Americanism 
of the thousands who, with you, are leaving college life and 
assuming the responsibilities of citizenship. You will go out in 
the world appreciating not only your opportunities but your 
obligations. You will realize that there is only one way by 
which your obligation can be fulfilled, and that is service; 
service to your country, service to your fellow man. The ac- 
quirement of wealth will not be your primary ambition in life. 
If it is, your life will be a failure, That you will be ambitious 
to acquire a competence is altogether worthy, and if in that you 
shall be successful you should realize that it affords you larger 
opportunities for service. 

“You go out into the great world and in going you have my 
most earnest hope for true success, and my confidence that you 
will each contribute your full share for the welfare of America. 
I believe I know the hearts and the patriotism of the American 
people. They will not forget our past, and upon it they will 
build its future. They will never cease to make possible the 
blessings we now enjoy. So long as men have tongues to 
speak and hands to write, the sacrifices which have been made 
for America, from Bunker Hill to Gettysburg, and from 
Gettysburg to the battle fields of France shall never be for- 
gotten. The experience of the past shall be our guide to the 
future. Conserving all that is good we shall progress to higher 
things, and although great social and economic problems con- 
front us, and dark clouds may at times gather round about us, 
with that faith which guided the fathers we, too, shall be 
guided and do our part to make America so great that it shall 
rear like a mountain peak in the world’s civilization, pointing 
the way of peace and happiness to all the world.” 


MESSAGH FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate No. 1. to the bill 
(H. R. 10101) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; re- 
quested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Cramton, 
and Mr. JouHnson of Kentucky were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 11872) to amend sections 7, 8, and 9 of the Panama 
Canal act; to amend sections 288, 289, 342, 343, 368, and 461 
of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; and section 2 of the 
Executive order of July 9, 1914, establishing rules and regula- 
tions for the operation and navigation of the Panama Canal 
and approaches thereto, including all water under its jurisdic- 
tion; to amend section 6 of an act entitled “An act extending 
certain privileges of canal employees to other officials on the 
Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make rules and 
regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxation, 
public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on the 
‘anal Zone, and for other purposes, including provisions as to 
certain fees, money orders, and interest deposits,“ approved 
August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in the Canal Zone, 
and for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

THE PRIMARY ELECTION SYSTEM, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the morning papers announce 
that Secretary of War Weeks delivered an address in Cleveland, 
Ohio, yesterday in which he bemoaned the present tendency of 
citizens of our country toward various kinds of reform in 
government. The Secretary made a specific attack against 
primaries, and while it is true he announced that he was speak- 
ing for himself only, everybody knows that he promulgated 
idens that were in harmony with those promulgated by Presi- 
dent Harding. So the ideas he advanced were as much those of 
his chief as his own, even though they were not uttered 
officially. < 

I do not intend this morning to engage in a detailed discus- 
sion of the primary in its advantages and its shortcomings, 
but it seems to me that the address of the Secretary of War 
ought not to pass unnoticed lest the silence of those who do not 
agree with him may be taken as an approval of his utterances. 

I do not impugn the motives of Secretary Weeks or of Presi- 
dent Harding in .their advocacy of the abolishment of the pri- 
mary system of nominating candidates for public office. I con- 
cede, to begin with, that they are just as honest in their 
convictions as I am in mine. Later, before I conclude, if I do 
not forget it, I shall have something to say about men, great 


and small, being oftentimes unconsciously biased by their own 
interests. For the present I wish to say that I believe the 
Secretary of War is just as conscientious in his ideas and 
his desires to abolish the primary as I am to retain it. 

But, Mr. President, in a free government founded upon the 
consent of the governed, on the theory that the people are 
sufficiently intelligent to be given the right of self-government, 
no man, in my judgment, can successfully deny the right of the 
people to nominate candidates, unless at the same time he is 
consistent and denies the right of the people to vote at general 
elections. A primary is nothing but an election. It is just as 
important as, and nine times out of ten it is more important 
than, the election which follows. Give to me or to anyone else 
or to any machine or any body of men the right and power to 
nominate candidates for office, and they will not turn their 
finger oyer to decide as to who shall be chosen at the general 
election. The history of the country is full of such examples. 

We saw the last national presidential convention of the 
Republican Party controlled by a sick man in Philadelphia, and 
following that convention we saw the Democratic national con- 
vention controlled by a sick man in the White House. Neither 
one of the nominees of those conventions would have been 
nominated if the question of the nomination had been sub- 
mitted to the voters in America. 

Abolish the right of the people to name their candidates 
and the effect will be the abolition of the right of people to 
elect their public officials. The Secretary of War when he ad- 
vocntes the abolishment of the primary is in reality advocating 
the return to a monarchial form of government. The men who 
want to take away from the people the right to nominate their 
candidates do it on the theory that the people are not suffi- 
ciently intelligent to select their officials. The same argu- 
ment, with the same weight and the same logic, applies to the 
general election. So, Mr. President, often it turns out that the 
election is nothing in the world but a choice between two evils. 
The machinery that has controlled the nominations has indi- 
rectly but effectively controlled the election. 

The Secretary of War in his address bemoans the tendency of 
the times, but while he is worried a great deal he does think 
that the Government will be able to stand it; that it will live 
through it all. No man can get any other impression from 
reading his address than that the Secretary of War believes 
that the only way to save the country is to stop the demand of 
the people for self-government. A people who are too ignorant, 
who are too unintelligent to nominate their candidates for 
office, are not entitled to vote at elections, are not entitled to 
self-government, and ought to be living under a monarchial 
form of government. If I believed that our people were not 
sufficiently intelligent to nominate their candidates for office, 
I would advocate the establishment of a monarchy in America; 
I would be consistent at least; and, if I were not able to get a 
monarchy, I would surrender my citizenship in the United 
States of America and go to some country where there is a 
monarchy, if I liked a monarchy better. 

From the very beginning of civilization, Mr. President, there 
has been a Gontest between those who wanted to go forward 
and those who were pulling back. There has been a continual 
conflict in the history of every government which has ever 
been founded between those who wanted the power given to a 
few chosen people and those who wanted to give it to all the 
people. I think it is conceded that a people may be so unin- 
telligent and lacking in education to such an extent that they 
are not competent to vote in either a general election or in a 
primary or to participate in the selection of men who shall 
govern them. To my mind whenever we attempt in America 
to take away from the people any of the power they now pos- 
sess, either in voting at general elections or in primaries, we 
are in effect saying that the American people are not sufficiently 
intelligent to govern themselves. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. It seems to me that the Senator from Ne- 
braska is discussing but one phase of the speech of the Secre- 
tary of War. Personally I do not entirely agree with tue 
Secretary with reference to the question of direct primaries, 
but I most heartily agree with the Secretary in his most elo- 
quent plea for a return to the old principles of constitutional 
government as they were enunciated by the fathers, 

Referring to what the Senator from Nebraska has said, [ 
desire to ask him if he does not believe that this lack of faith 
in the moral and spiritual capacity of the people to govern 
themselves is not also expressed by the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, the eighteenth amendment having, in my 
judgment, been written in an entire lack of faith in the people's 
ability to govern themselves. Whenever any kind of statute 
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is written into the Constitution of the United State it must be 
written there to remove from the people jurisdiction over the 
question involved. It seems to me that the writing of the pro- 
hibition statute into the Constitution was the result of a lack 
of faith in the eapacity of the people of the United States to 
govern themselves. It was on that principle that I opposed it. 
Personally I care not as to whether the people of the United 
States vote for prohibition or whether they do not; but I do 
feel that there is a general lack of faith in the capacity of the 
people of the United States for self-government, and that lack 
of faith, it seems to me, has been more clearly demonstrated by 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment than in any other 
way. I opposed it because I am to writing any kind of 
a statute into the Constitution of the United States which 
should be a framework of government. I am opposed to any 
kind of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
except an amendment which enlarges the power of the: people 
over their own affairs instead of deereasing it. 

The great Secretary of War—and I believe him to be a very 
great man and a public-spirited man and a man who under- 
stands the trend of the times—expressed the view that one of 
the causes of unrest in this country is the taking away from 
the people of control of the particular question involved in the 
eighteenth amendment, 

Į thank the Senator. I did not mean to make an address, but 
I intended to ask him a question as to whether—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; the Senator is getting to the point. 
Let him ask the question, 

Mr. FRANCE. I have already asked it. I will repeat. it. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the question? 

Mr. FRANCE. Does not the Senator believe that the eight- 
eenth amendment was written because of a lack of faith in 
the capacity of the people of the United States ultimately 
wisely to determine for themselves through the action of their 
legislators what should be done with reference to that particu- 
lar question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will answer the Senator with a much less 
number of words than it took to propound it. I simply say, 
No; I do not believe anything of the kind. I do not, however, 
wish to be diverted from what I am talking about by a discus- 
sion of the eighteenth amendment. I am talking mainly about 
the primary system, although I have no objection to dis- 
cussing the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, 
my question will be directed explicitly to the primary system. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BALL. I should like to ask the Senator if this is not a 
representative Government, a republican Government, and not 
a democratic Government, strictly spealting? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not a pure democracy. I think a pure 
8 in practice in such a country as ours is an impos 
sibility. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator frem 
Nebraska a question? : 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not a truly representative government 
involve upon the part of the people the right of selection ds 
well as election of their representatives? 

Mr. BALL. It does, Mr. President, but good government re- 
quires the best men to be named for the various offices. 

Mr. NORRIS. And, according to the belief of the men who 
are opposed to the primary system, the only way to select the 
best men is to turn the matter over to a particular few, who, 
by some inherited right, are assuming to themselves that they 
know more than anybody else, and they must necessarily be 
entrusted with the power. They are doing what the Kaiser did 
when be said that he derived his power from God, They are 
assuming that they are superior to somebody else, 

Our Government is founded upon the principle, as our fore- 
fathers said, although it is not quoted much now, that all men 
are created free and equal; that God has given to men certain 
unalienable rights; that among’ these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and that to attain these ends governments 
are established among men, deriving their just powers—note 
the word just —from whom? The bosses? The machine? 
The few elect who have said We are the only men who know 
how to run a government”? No. Our forefathers did not say 
that, but “deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” That means me, that means you, that means the 
bricklayer, that means the carpenter, that means the farmer 
between the plow handles, that means the lawyer and the doc- 
tor and the dentist and the scientifie men, as well as the man 
who has had only one training, and that is to know how to com- 
pute compound interest and not lose anything by the operation. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if our forefathers selected their candidates by the common 
primary or by the convention method? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they did not. Our forefathers: lived more 
than 100 years ago. If I believed that all progress was. ended 
at the conclusion of the Revolutionary War, if I believed that 
there never would be another improvement made in science and 
agriculture and education or in government, then I would agree 
with the Senator that we ought to stop there and never make a 
change. 

Mr. President, I said a while ago, or started to say, that the 
history of civilization has beem a contest between those who 
wanted to progress and those who did not want to progress, 
those: who were in the rut and wanted to stay there, between 
the reactionary and the progressive. That has been the history 
of the world from the beginning. I hope, Mr. President, when 
I lay down the of office and my descendants commence 
where I left off, that in 50 years from now they will not say 
did not have this thing or that thing. I 
ve upon what I did, as L try to improve 
those who have passed on before. The abol- 
is a backward step. It is a denial of 


democracy can not permanently stand if the people are denied 
the right to name their officials, and this right is denied if the 
law is such that a few self-appointed bosses do the selecting of 
candidates for office. The right to vote at election is a worth- 
3 if the electors have no voice in the selection of candi- 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator has said about what I was 
going to say, but I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
he made a mistake when he referred to those who were in the 
rut and wanted to stay there. He meant, did he not, those who 
had: the people in a rut and wanted to keep them there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; both. The man who does not want to 
ehange the government and never sees an improvement would 
like to have lived in the days when they cut grain with æ sickle; 
he would oppose the self-binder; he would oppose the thresh- 
ing machine; he would beat the grain out with a flail or tramp 
it out with an ox. He would oppose any change in govern- 
ment. Our forefathers. when they founded our Government did 
not claim it was perfect, but they recognized that those who 
would follow them could improve on their handiwork, because 
they did not say im that great Constitution, “This document 
shall never be amended; this is the supreme law and the last 
word in government“; but they provided for a method by which 
their children, their descendants, could change it to meet existing 
conditions. It is no reflection on them to make or advocate 
the changes necessary to meet the demands of advancing civili- 
zation. We can honor them most by blazing the trees in the 
advancing path of human progress. 

Mr. President, the Secretary in his address said: 

I am saap f convinced that when we have attempted to improve the 
work of our forefathers by amending the Constitution in its basic policy 
of government we have failed Aal 

He believes we never ought to change it. That means, Mr. 
President, that we would not have the amendment to the Con- 
stitution which says that the liberty of the press and the free- 
dom of speech shall always be maintained. That means, if it 
means anything, that we to-day would have slavery, that we 
would be buying and selling human beings. That means that 
the people of the United States would not be allowed to elect men 
who are to sit as Senators in this Chamber, but must submit 
the matter to the machine, to somebody else. That means we 
would have no primary. That means that no change could 
ever be made to relieve human suffering or to bring about im- 
provement in government. That means that little children 
of the poor should be compelled to wear away their lives in 
dark and insanitary factories in order to keep their masters in 
luxury and politieak power. In short, that means that we 
should. never improve eur Government. Machine control of 
politics did not. exist in our forefathers’ days. Manipulation 
of conventions was then unknown. We are unworthy sons of 
noble sires if we do not meet new methods: of evil by modern 
methods of political warfare. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from. Maryland, 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I hesitate to presume because 
of my friendship for the Senator. I know that he would in- 
dulge me to almost any extent, as I would him, either in publie 
debate or in private conversation; but does not the Senator 
really think that the Secretary of War, in the werds just 
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quoted, was referring to the eighteenth amendment, which he 
held to be a violation of a fuundamental principle of our Goy- 
ernment, in that he perhaps holds it, as I do, to be not a true 
amendment to the Constitution, altering the framework of 
government, but a statute written into the Constitution which 
marks a departure from certain fundamental principles of our 
Government? 

The Senator is not discussing the question of the primary 
only 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I have not been 
allowed to discuss it; there have been so many interruptions 
about the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. FRANCE, No; but the Senator is discussing a larger 
question. He has already referred to the two theories of gov- 
ernment—the old theory, under which the Government was the 
master of the people, and the new American theory, under 
which the people are supposed to be at all times the masters 
of the Government. While he is discussing that theory, it 
seems to me he should give some attention to the problem raised 
by the Secretary of War in connection with the eighteenth 
amendment, which, in my judgment, the Secretary believes to 
be a movement in the direction of making the Government the 
master of the people, because the Government can be made the 
master of the people by writing statutes into the Constitution 
or by transferring from the people to the Government power 
which can not be readily taken back. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator from Maryland if 
he understands that the Secretary of War was denouncing the 
eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. FRANCE. I do not think he was denouncing the eight- 
eenth amendment, but I think he was deploring the fact that 
in writing the eighteenth amendment—a statute—into the Con- 
stitution we had violated a fundamental principle of our Gov- 
ernment. I read his speech with much interest and, I thought, 
with some attention several days ago, and I think he was 
deploring the fact that in writing the eighteenth amendment, 
in writing a statute into the Constitution of the United States, 
and therefore remoying from the jurisdiction of the people the 
matter covered by that statute we had violated a fundamental 
principle of government by the people—the principle under 
which the people should at all times be the masters and not 
the servants of our Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course I have not any au- 
thority to speak for the Secretary of War, but I doubt very 
much if the Secretary of War intended to be understood as de- 
nouncing the eighteenth amendment; and I think before that 
construction should be placed on his speech we ought to be 
able to put our fingers upon the lines which indicate that. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr, President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will yield, I will say that the Senator from Nebraska has just 
quoted the words of the Secretary of War in which he referred 
to certain amendments. I am very confident, having had the 
honor to enjoy the friendship of the Secretary of War, that he 
was not referring to the fourteenth amendment nor the fif- 
teenth amendment. I think it can be readily ascertained from 
reading the context of his speech that he was referring quite 
pointedly to the eighteenth amendment, although he did not 
mention that amendment specifically. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, why not say he was re- 
ferring to the nineteenth amendment? He was talking about 
the right of people to vote, and that was the one that gave the 
women the right to vote. 

Mr. FRANCE. I will say to my good friend from Arkansas 
that it may be that he was referring also to the nineteenth 
amendment, although I do not think the same principle is in- 
volved in the nineteenth amendment that is involved in the 
eighteenth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, how queer it is that Senators 
who have some preconceived idea about something—I am not 
disputing that they may be right, although I do not think they 
are—will give to the Secretary’s words a construction that in 
my judgment they do not bear. I would not dare do that. His 
friends may do that. He mentioned the primary by name. If 
the language that I have quoted refers to the eighteenth amend- 
ment, or if the Secretary was thinking about the eighteenth 
amendment when he used that language, he ought to have said 
so. I will read it again: 

I am firmly convinced that when we have attempted to improve the 
work of our forefathers by amending the Constitution in its basic 
policy of government we have failed signally. 

I should say, with the Senator from Arkansas, that instead 
of that having reference to the eighteenth amendment, it had 


reference to the amendment giving women the right to vote. 
That is one of the basic principles, 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me talk just a little about the eighteenth 
amendment now. The Senator from Maryland thinks in terms 
of the eighteenth amendment all the time. It bothers him. 
He puts everything on that saddle. He was opposed to it. 
Unquestionably he was conscientious in his opposition. I did 
not vote with the Senator, although I have great respect for his 
judgment and his opinion on governmental questions; but the 
Senator has gone wild on the eighteenth amendment. When 
the President says something that could be by any possible 
construction meant to apply to and bear out the Senator's idea 
of the eighteenth amendment, he immediately applies it. He 
does not give it any other application. 

The Senator ought not to think so much about the eighteenth 
amendment. He ought to realize that it is in the Constitution; 
it is part of our Government, and even if the people have 
made a mistake, why, great God! it is their own Government. 
They have a right to make a mistake if they want to. They 
have the same power yet to rectify it if they think they have 
made a mistake. I do not think they have made one in that 
respect. I do not believe they will make the change that the 
Senator from Maryland thinks they ought to make; but if we 
are going to continue to have a government, and not have a 
revolution every time there is a change, then those like the able 
and patriotic Senator from Maryland ought to submit when, 
according to the fundamental method laid down by George 
Washington and his fellows, the Constitution has been amended, 
It then becomes the law of the land. If the Senator wants to 
repeal it, that is a different proposition; but that is no reason, 
it seems to me, to argue that free government ina free country 
is a failure, and that the people do not know i. to govern 
themselves, and therefore they ought not to be permitted to 
nominate their officers; they ought to let somebody select them, 
and say, “ We will give you a choice between these two fellows, 
and we do not care which one you take.” That is about the way 
the convention system operates. : 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRANCE. I thank the Senator for yielding to permit me 
to say that while I do fee! that the eighteenth amendment was 
an alteration in the basic policy —— 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, can we not change the basic policy, 
eyen, if we want to? 

Mr. FRANCE. We have changed the basic policy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have we not a right to change the basic policy 
if we want to? 

Mr. FRANCE. We havea right to change it. What I wished 
to say to the Senator was that I am sure he will acquit me of 
any lack of loyalty to the Constitution as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, certainly; I do acquit the Senator. I had 
no intention of insinuating anything else. 

Mr. FRANCE. I do accept the decision of the people. Not 
only that, but I am most earnestly in favor of the enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment and of the laws written under it 
until it shall be repealed, as I hope it may be, because I shall 
always be opposed to any amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which diminishes the power of the people over 
their own affairs. While I know that many of our more liberal 
statesmen—and the Senator from Nebraska is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of one of the great, liberal statesmen of America—vyoted 
for the eighteenth amendment, I believe that in doing so they 
were voting for a basic change in policy which was not liberal 
in its nature, because it was not in the direction of doing the 
very thing for which the Senator is contending to-day; it was 
not in the direction of enlarging the power of the people over 
their own affairs. 

The vice of the eighteenth amendment can be readily seen by 
reversing the thing. If, when the country was in the control 
of legislators who were representing States where liquor was 
sold, and whose views were that it was proper that liquor 
should be sold, there had been adopted an amendment to the 
Constitution making the sale and manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors compulsory throughout the Nation and in every State, 
I ask the Senator if that would have been fair? It would not 
have been fair, because it would have written into the Consti- 
tution a statute which would have prevented the great move- 
ment toward temperance. But the same principle is involved. 
If it is legitimate to write a prohibitive statute of any kind 
into the Constitution of the United States, it is also a sound 
principle to write an affirmative, mandatory statute. Ft is 
exactly the same principle, and in examining the principle we 
must seek to ascertain how it would work under every con- 
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celvable set of circumstances. I think it would have been a 
mistake to have written into the Constitution of the United 
States in the days when it could easily have been done a statute 
making it mandatory that intoxicating liquors must be manu- 
factured and sold in each and every State. f 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I said before, I did not 
want to be taken into a discussion of the righteousness or un- 
righteousness of the eighteenth amendment. It has nothing to 
do with what I was talking about. I have tried to get away 
from it three or four times, but the Senator from Maryland in- 
sists that I stay with it, and although I did not intend to dis- 
cuss-it, I do not want to take up the time of the Senate to dis- 
cuss it; it is not before the Senate; it has not any more to do 
with the question I am discussing than the flowers that 
bloom in the springtime, yet I am driven into the extremity of 
discussing it. 

The Senator’s argument is answered by his own statement. 
He said: “ Suppose our forefathers had inserted a provision in 
the Constitution that every State should go into the manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquor.” Suppose, Mr. President, they had 
put into the Constitution a statement that every governor of 
every State should be hanged and that every member of the 
legislature should be starved to death. You can imagine a 
million things they may have put in it, but which they did 
not. We could make fools of ourselves here—sometimes I 
think we do; but we could do it very easily by passing some 
fool law. We have the power to do it. We can provide as a 
penalty for murder imprisonment in the jail for six months or 
the payment of a 10-cent fine, if we want to. A lot of things 
might happen; men could do a lot of foolish things. The very 
fact that we do not do them seems to me evidence that we 
ought to maintain the primary, which has nominated practically 
every Senator who sits within the sound of my voice. 

Let us see how the Senator's proposition would work. He 
says, “ Suppose they had put into the Constitution a provision 
compelling everybody to go into the whisky business.” Let me 
read the fourth amendment to the Constitution. Suppose that 
had not been adopted, but the reverse had been, just as the 
Senator says the reverse should be done in reference to liquor? 
The fourth amendment reads as follows: 


The right of the ple to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
3 Seainat’ aareasonahle searches and seizures shall not be 


violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation and 3 describing the place 
to be searched and the persons or things to be seized. 


Suppose they had said: “ The people shall not be secure in 
persons, no property shall be exempt from search and seizure 
by any officer.” 

Amendment No. 1 provides: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or pronninng the free exercise thereof, or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, or of the 5 S of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Suppose, instead of saying that, they had said: “ Congress 
shall make a law to set up a religion. Congress shall provide 
by law that there shall be no freedom of the press and no free- 
dom of speech. Congress shall ‘provide by law that none of the 
people shall have the right to assemble to petition for a re- 
dress of grievances.” There would be just as much force in 
that as in the suggestion of the Senator from Maryland. The 
answer is that people who are sufficiently intelligent to govern 
themselves are not such fools as to put that kind of provision 
into a fundamental law. 

Let me go back and discuss the speech of Secretary Weeks. 
I do not know just where I was when I was interrupted, but 
one of the statements made by Secretary Weeks is that the 
primary has a tendency to abolish partisanship in government, 
to do away with party responsibility. If that were the only 
thing it ever did, it would justify its existence. If there is 
any one evil in government to-day, it is the evil of arbitrary 
partisanship, which leaves Senators to come into the Senate 
saying, “ What is my vote? Where does the committee stand? 
I do not know a thing about what has been discussed, but I am 
going to vote for a tariff a mile high if the committee has it 
in the bill that way.” If the committee goes out and changes 
it and comes in with a lower rate, they will be with the com- 
mittee again. Partisanship has been responsible for more eyil 
in government than any other one thing. 

If you will read the Farewell Address of George Washington, 
you will find that in the great address he called the attention 
‘of the country to the evil of partisanship and said that while 

rties are necessary, where partisanship went too far, and 

iased a man’s judgment and curbed his conscience, it was like 
a fire, which, while it was good to warm by, yet if it got be- 
‘yond control, it would destroy everything good in the vicinity. 


So, I answer, if the primary will do away with some of the 
partisanship by which men blindly follow the boss, by which | 
people vote arbitrarily as they are told, then God hasten the 
day when the primary may control every election, from that of 
President down to the choice of road supervisor. A great deal 
could be said about that and along that line showing its evil, 
but I do not care to go into it any further. 

The Secretary said, in that speech, in substance, that the 
legislative branch of the National Government was down to the 
lowest ebb in history. I am inclined to agree with him in that 
statement, and there is just one thing that can be cited as the 
reason why it is down there—partisanship. He said the people 
did not have confidence in Congress. I do not believe they have. 
A good many times I do not see how they possibly can have 
confidence in Congress, and Congress is to blame for it. Re- 
cently in the other branch of the National Legislature Con- 
gressmen Wooprurr and JoHNson of South Dakota introduced 
a resolution of investigation, which was ordered reported out 
of the Rules Committee; but at the command of partisan lead- 
ers—at the command of self-appointed leaders who control 
arbitrarily the destiny and the action of the Republican Party 
in the House—a halt was called, the chairman of the Rules 
Committee was made to face about; he was compelled to hold 
the resolution in his pocket, and ultimately to take it back, and 
when a roll call was had we find that the power of party, rank 
partisanship, the power of the leaders, the self-appointed 
leaders, mostly outside of the House itself, was sufficient to 
control the conscience and the votes of that great body of men. 

We exhibit before the American people, in my_ judgment, a 
disgraceful condition, when at the command of our party 
leader we refuse to let the sun shine in on rottenness, if there 
is any rottenness; when we refuse to permit an investigation. 
That is not free government. That is boss control; that is 
machine rule. That is rule by partisanship, Let the primary 
come even to the White House if it will relieve that disgraceful 
condition. 

We are told now in the papers that Congress is commanded 
by the Executive, You must pass a ship subsidy bill.” Who is 
our master who thus commands? Who is the boss of the Con- 
gress? Are we going to submit? Do we want to do it? We do 
not want to, but are we going to? All the papers announce 
that arrangements are being made to coerce Congressmen and 
get them into line to obey that mandate. That is partisanship. 
The Secretary wants to banish the primary because he says it 
will interfere with this partisanship control. 

Congress is to blame if it does not have a good standing with 
the people. If it asserted its authority, if it performed its con- 
stitutional functions without dictation from anybody, it would 
not occupy that position in the minds of the American people. 

During the Wilson administration we on this side used to 
hurl epithets at you over on the other side. We said that the 
Democratic Party of the House and the Senate was nothiug 
but a rubber stamp, was moved around by the power in the 
White House at his will. I said it many times, and believed it, 
and I think yet it was true. But the rubber stamp is over here 
now, it seems. There is a different boss. The people did not 
get relief; they only changed bosses, and the same instrumen- 
talities and the same methods are being used now as before. 
No wonder the Congress is not in good standing before the 
people of America. A Republican rubber stamp is just as bad 
as a Democratic rubber stamp. 

Coming directly back to the primary 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epox in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to direct a question to the 
Senator before he resumes the line of his argument. I think 
the Senator was right in the view that the Secretary did not 
have specifically in mind the eighteenth amendment when he 
condemned the recent amendments to the Constitution. I would 
like to ask the Senator which particular amendment or amend- 
ments he conceives the Secretary did have in mind: The six- 
teenth amendment authorizes the imposition of income taxes. 
The seventeenth amendment provides for the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people. The eighteenth 
amendment is the prohibition amendment, and the nineteenth 
amendment is the woman suffrage amendment. Which one of 
those, or which ones of those, does the Senator from Nebraska 
conceive the Secretary so vigorously condemned? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator is asking me only 
for an opinion, and I am going to give it, but I want it under- 
stood that it is only my opinion. I have no knowledge which 
would give me any idea as to whether the Secretary was think- 
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ing of any particular amendment. I assume from his language 
that he was thinking of all of them, because his language would 
indicate that. He said: 

we have attempted to improve the 
‘male pF pind iain er. ented the Constitution in 118 basic 
policy-of government we have failed signally. 

Every one of the amendments the Senator suggests is basic, 
goes to the basic prinelple of government. I think he had refer- 
ence to all of them. 

I think we ought all to be ‘fair and judge other people just 
as we would be judged, and I know from my experience in life 
that human ‘beings are all more or less unconsciously biased 
and prejudiced. I think that is true of all of us. I am not 
claiming to be an exception to the rule, We judge these things 
by the way they have affected us. It is possible, taking that 
view of it, that I am very much in favor of the primary, be- 
cause I know that if it had not been for the primary I would 
not be here and never would have been here. I realize that 
fully, and I therefore, even though I am unconscious -of being 
prejudiced—and if I am prejudiced I am ‘unconscious of it—I 
would be ‘inclined perhaps to be ‘biased without knowing it in 
favor of the primary, although, perhaps, I should not say that 
the primary is a good thing because it sent me here. That may 
be a good argument against it. But at least that would have a 
tendency to show why T favor the primary. ‘Secretary Weeks 
and President Harding may be opposed to the printary for the 
same reason, opposed in reality to ‘the people ‘selecting ‘their 
officials, opposed to the amendment to the Constitution which 
gave the people the right to elect ‘their own ‘Senators. ‘Secretary 
Weeks was elected to this body by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. While he was here the Constitution was changed, 
and the ‘first time the people of his State got a chante to vote in 
his case when he ran for reelection they defeated him. For the 
same reason that I may be unconseiously ‘prejudiced in favor of 
giving the people power to select their officials it is possible 
that he, unconsciously of course, may be prejudiced and biased 
in the other direction. 

President Harding, when ‘he was running for President, never 
got to first base wherever there was a presidential primary. I 
remember in the great State of Indiana, where they had a 
presidential primary, practically all of the candidates were in 
that State in person making a canvass. There was Senator 
Jounson, there was General Wood, there was Governor 
Lowden, and there was Senator Harding, all of them in the 
State in person, and everybody else they could get to go there 
to advoeate their cause. They had a primary there. The re- 
sult was a very ‘close vote between Senator JoHNnson and Gen- 
eral Wood. It took a good while to know who was ahead, and 
there is some doubt yet as to which one of those men was ahead. 
Governor “Lowden was a very good third, but nobody thought 
about Senator Harding unless the ‘newspapers announced that 
he also ran. So, without knowing it, and unconsciously, the 
‘President may be prejudiced against the primary for the same 
reason that I am prejudiced ‘for it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him just at that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I also remember that Mr. Harding eame 
very near being an “also ran” in Ohio when the presidential 
primary was held there. But what I rose to say was this. I 
notice that the Secretary of War, when the question was being 
submitted to the House as to whether Senators should be elected 
by a direct vote, was so ‘undecided about whether the people 
had wisdom enough to do it that he voted “present,” and 
ote not vote either yea or nay when he was a Member of the 

ouse. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who voted? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘Secretary Weeks voted “present.” 

Mr. NORRIS. On what ‘question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. When the question was submitted to deter- 
mine whether or not Senators should be elected by a direct vote 
of the people. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may find on looking up the 
Recorp that he was paired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have looked that up. He was not paired. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to repeat that I have not anything per- 
‘sonal, and I have not any feeling against the people who are 
opposing the primary, and I concede again that I may be blind 
about it. But I believe that the principle of the primary is 
fundamental. I do not believe, Mr. President, that the pri- 
mary in the United States can be abolished unless some other 
method, by which the people are given the right to name ‘their 
candidates, can be put in its place and this Government stand 
as u free Government. 


person they should nominate, in the State convention. 


‘at a primary. 


the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 


This attack on the ballot in the primary is a step toward 
monarchy. The primary is of more importance in most cases 
than ‘the election. It is just as fundamental. The man who 
does not know enough to vote intelligently at the primary does 
not know enough to vote ‘intelligently at the election. If we 
want to ‘retain the right to vote, then we must ‘retain that 


Tight in all of its power. We must retain that right completely. 


We have not retained it if we let the bosses do our nominating 
while we do the selecting between the candidates whom they 
put up for us. 

The time is coming when it is going to be an issue and we 
must fight it out.» We can not remain quiet about it. I felt 
that I could not remain longer silent on the subject. I believe 
with the poet that 

To sin by silence when we should protest 

Makes cowards out of men— 
and that the world has climbed in protest and the world never 
would have climbed an inch if, somebody bad not pointed to 
something that was wrong in the governmental fabric. The few 
who dare must speak and speak again to right the wrongs of 
the many. 

The abolishment of the primary means a step backwards. 
It ‘is not perfect, I know. Instead of abolishing it we ought 
to devote our minds and our intellects and our powers toward 
improvement. We believe, I take it, that the people of the 
United ‘States are sufficiently ‘intelligent ‘to vote, and there is 
no reason Why we should say they may vote at one election and 
not at another, There is no reason why we should say, vou 
will have nothing whatever to say about the selection of your 
candidates, even though we give you the right to choose after 
we have selected them.“ 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. One of the most inveterate criticisms leveled 
at the direct primary is the alleged higli expense connected with 
the primary. ‘I direct attention to the fact that Colonel Brook- 
hart in the recent primary in Iowa secured the nomination by 
an expenditure of less than 8500. I am sure we all agree that 
under the convention system he never would have ‘secured the 
nomination under any circumstances. Does the Senator agree 
with that statement? 

Mr. NORRIS. Undoubtedly. There is no question about it. 
Of course, again we come to the selfish thing in our natures, 
In the Iowa contest I Was very much interested, and while I 
was not able to take any part, and did not do so, I was ex- 
tremely anxious that Mr. Brookhart should win, He gained 
my sympathy because of the unfair methods that were used 
to defeat him where the machine had gotten out all kinds of 
candidates to try to divide the vote. I have been told by men 
from Iowa, who know the conditions in the State, that, assum- 
ing that Mr. Brookhart would not get 85 per cent of the votes 
and hence the primary nomination be naught, they bad already. 
all the arrangements made to nominate, and had chosen the 
I do 
not know that that is true. I have been told that by Iowa 
men who ought to know. It was assumed that they had enough 
men in the field so that nobody would be nominated, and then 
they proceeded to fix the convention, and they said they had 
that all fixed. I think the vietory of Mr. Brookhart was an 
exceedingly great one for ‘progressive free government. 

Mr. ASHURST. It seems to me, if ‘the ‘Senator will yield 
further, that at least that one objection to the primary system 
ought to be silenced when ‘it is ‘recalled that Iowa is a populous 
State. Iowa has 99 counties. If a candidate may canvass that 
State and secure the nomination with the expenditure of less 
than $500, I fail to see the force of the objection that a primary 
is too expensive, 7 

Mr. NORRIS. To my mind the idea that it takes a fortune 
to be elected to office is preposterous. I have been nominated 


‘for the Senate twice by primaries and neither time did I 


spend as much as 8500 for a nomination. The result in Iowa 
demonstrates that if a man represents the people, if he is true 
to what he claims to be, and convinces them of it, it does nat 
take much money to aceomplish the result. A great many 
times too much money is spent. It is one of the evils we should 
rectify. I think we have had, in the incident to which the 
Senator has called attention in Iowa, a demonstration that it 
is not necessary to spend a fortune in order to get a nomination 
We should, ‘however, prevent by law the ex- 
pending of large sums of money for office. The violation of the 
law should disbar the candidate from holding the office. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have been very much inter- 
ested, as I am sure most Senators have been, in the speech of 
The attack of the 
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Secretary of War on the primary system is a very grave and 


serious one. The Washington Post of this morning, in one of 
its editorials, said: 


The fact that he 
Meaning the Secretary of War 


was himself inclined to entitle his address, The Decline of the Amer- 
niir . shows how serious is the view which he takes of 
the situation. 


Mr. President, the author of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence said, “ I believe in the rule of the people.” Abraham 
Lincoln, later a President of the United States, said the same 
thing. Jackson said, By the Eternal, the people shall rule.” 
We see an effort now being made to remove the Government as 
far as possible from the people, to take away from them the 
right to select their representatives in this American representa- 
tive form of government, 

Mr. President, the Bible tells us that when the lowly Naza- 
rene was upon the earth the common people heard Him gladly. 
When He got ready to select His disciples, He did not select 
them from the highbrows nor from the mighty rich. He selected 
them from the masses, the common people, the people of heart, 
conscience, and convictions. 

The danger that existed in every government in the past, 
many of them lying stranded on the shores of time, was the 
centralization of power, the taking away from the people of 
the power that they should have and exercise, and lodging it in 
the hands of the favored few. We are told by the statesmen 
of the past that we should profit by the mistakes and failures 
of other governments, that we should avoid the dangers and 
pitfalls that line the path of the nations that have gone down 
into the long night of time. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that the Secretary of War, 
a member of President Harding’s Cabinet, should speak of the 
decline of the American Government when the Congress which 
they control deliberately took the taxes off of the profiteers of 
the country, who stayed at home, 3,000 miles from the battle 
front in France, far removed from danger, clipping coupons 
and amassing great fortunes, and then came forward with a 
tariff tax bill to tax even the salt that goes into the bread of 
every man, woman, and child in America? The tariff bill taxes 
the common necessities of life from the cradle to the grave. 

Now, when a Government in the hands of the Republicans 
will take the tax off of those most able to pay taxes and put 
the tax on those least able to pay them, is it any wonder that 
the Secretary of War should speak of the decline of the Ameri- 
can Government as we knew it in its pristine power and glory? 
It was never intended that this Government should be manipu- 
lated and operated in the interests of a favored few. Jefferson 
laid down the doctrine upon which this Government must stand 
if it is to live—equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none. Yet here we are with one of the mouthpieces of the 
administration in the Cabinet demanding that the primary 
shall be abandoned and the people be removed from participa- 
tion in the selection of the candidates of the two great parties, 
which must fight out their battle at the polls in the general 
election. 

What does that mean, Mr. President? Does it mean that our 
Republican friends find that the primaries are too costly? Does 
it mean that our opportunity to expose corruption in a pri- 
mary is greater than in the case of a convention? That is true, 
whether it means that or not. You can not get on to the schem- 
ing and the corrupt practices employed to bring about a nomi- 
nation in a convention as surely as you can in a primary. The 
primary is stretched out over weeks and months, and there 
is an opportunity day after day to watch the conduct of the 
candidates and their friends, and one may find out whether or 
not they are spending money and trying to buy the nomination; 
but it is not so with a convention. No. Men at a convention 
may meet and hold their private councils in the wild noon of 
night, when everybody is asleep but a few. Then they can 
do the crooked work and spend money where it will do the 
most good, and nobody will ever be wiser. You discover the 
wrong done when it is too late to remedy it. Does this attack 
on the primary system mean that those who profit tremendously 
by legislation are wanting to simplify the machinery by which 
they select the Members of the other branch and this branch of 
Congress? Is that what they are driving at? Does it cost 
more to control a primary than it does to control a few in a 
convention? What is it that is back of this drive from the 
White House down through the members of the Cabinet to do 
away with the primary and popular government in parties? 
That is what they are seeking to destroy, to take this power 
away from the people and give it to a favored few for their 
control and manipulation. 


Mr. President, we have long boasted that our Government was 
the greatest form of government in all the world, because it 
sought to do that which would bring about the greatest good to 
the greatest number. We have been told that that policy is 
the wisest and the best which seeks to bring about the greatest 
good to the greatest number; but here we are confronted with 
a different suggestion. Millions of men and women of America 
have been educated and trained and we have been telling them 
to inform themselves about public affairs, to acquaint themselves 
with the problems of government, so that they may know how 
best to exercise the ballot in the selection of those who are to 
Serve them in the lawmaking bodies and other positions in the 
Government. We have long talked about the necessity for 
educating the masses. Jefferson once said that when everyone 
could read the country would be safe in their hands. 

Now, in our primaries the voter reads and hears public ques- 
tions discussed and informs himself or herself upon the merits 
of the various candidates, and he or she is entitled to have a 
voice in the matter of selecting the candidate to be presented as 
the party’s standard bearer in the general election. Who can 
object to that? 

Mr. President, I do not look with so much fear upon the 
attacks upon the primary system, because the American people 
are not going to abandon that system. They will, however, 
abandon those who seek to abandon the system. That is what 
will happen. Can it be that the results in Pennsylvania were 
not satisfactory to the Republican Party? The nomination of 
Mr. Pinchot, we are told, was a triumph over the machine in 
that State. Can it be that that had anything to do with the 
fact that some in authority are not satisfied? It is true that 
in Indiana the President’s friend, the able and clever Senator 
from that State [Mr. New], was defeated in a primary, and out 
in Iowa Mr. Brookhart ran away with the situation, though it 
is said that the Republican bosses had selected five or six can- 
didates from different parts of the State to divide up the vote 
so that no candidate might get a plurality, or 35 per cent of the 
vote, and the nomination could be thrown into a convention, 
where a man who had never been a candidate in the primary 
could be nominated. What do Senators think of that? What 
was it enabled the people to prevent that situation? It was the 
1 system. O, Mr. President, it is little by little and bit 

y bit. 

If we abandon the primary system it will not be long until 
these highbrows and purse-proud plutocrats will be saying that 
we ought to abolish trial by jury, that 1 man should try a 
case instead of 12, thus taking away from the common man his 
right to appeal for a jury trial and lodging the power in the 
hands of one person. 

I recall, Mr. President, when the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] addressed the Republican National Convention at 
Chicago he said that the Republican Party proposed to do away 
with the last vestige of the Wilson administration. Well, the 
Democrats put a tax on the profiteers of America. That was 
the first time in history that the mighty rich were compelled by 
the powers that be to pay their share of the taxes. We made 
them pay it; we levied taxes against them and collected them. 
What did they do? In 1918 they contributed large sums of 
money to the defeat of the Democratic Party, and they used 
that money to corrupt politics and give you control of the House 
and the Senate, and you bought a seat in Michigan outright. 
That is what they did in 1918. Why? Because the Democrats 
had dared to use their power in order to make the mighty rich 
do what was right and just, and they resented it. You prom- 
ised to take that tax off. The mighty rich opposed and punished 
us for putting the tax on them and helped to elect you, and you 
took it off. 

The Bible says, By their fruits ye shall know them.” Go 
look at the record. We taxed them into the millions; you took 
the taxes off. They fought us at the polls; they spent money 
to help to elect you and to help to defeat us. Is that any rea- 
son why we should quit fighting for the right, because these 
purse-proud fellows were triumphant in an election? We must 
fight on and on and on until the people know the true situation 
here. Then they will speak for themselves, as they should, at 
the polls a little later on. 

Our political adversaries were going to wipe out the last 
vestige of the Wilson administration. Well, that is one of the 
acts of the Wilson administration which they wiped out. 
Christ himself demanded more of the man with five talents 
than he did of the man with two talents. That is what we 
were doing. We were making the man with millions pay more 
than the man with a few thousands, but you came in and 
reversed that policy, and now you have taken the tax off of 
the man with five talents and you have put it on the man with 
two. That is what you are doing. 
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I hold in my hand here now, Mr. President, a communication 
sent to me by Mrs. J. S. Starke, of Troy, Ala., State chairman 
Home Economics, Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs, in 
whieh she says: 

Will you please read into the CONGRESSIONAL. Recorp the following 
resolution? 


The resolution reads: 

Resolved, That we protest against the food, tableware, and women’s- 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCamber tariff bill. ‘These schedules 
will increase the cost of Living in American home. They are 
fines levied by American men upon American women and upon Ameri- 
can children. They should not allowed to become law. 

These fellows who are so haughty and proud that they do 
not care to bother with the primary want to remove the Gov- 
ernment and all party machinery as far as possible from the 
mass. of people out yonder, and they want to take the hand of 
taxation entirely off the fat purses of the rich. You have 
done that—and where did you put it? You put it upon the 
common necessities of life. Here is an American mother 
representing hundreds of other American mothers sending a 
protest to this body, telling you that you are levying taxes 
upon the common necessities of life, and that you are going 
to increase the cost of living in every home in America. 

Do you know what the assaults on the primary system in- 
dicate? They indicate that you realize what you are doing 
and you do not want the people coming out from various 
American homes to have a say in expressing their individual 
choice at the polls in the primary, because if they do they are 
going to demand of their candidate, “Are you for us and justice 
and right, or are you for the greed and avarice of the other 
crowd?” That is the reason, Mr. President, many of these 
people do not want the primary system; that is the reason 
they want to do away with it. 

We put upon the statute books the income tax law which 
makes the mighty rich pay taxes. They used to eseape en- 
tirely, but we Democrats advocated the income tax law until we 
brought it about, and we now derive millions of dollars from 
that source. 

I would not apply the income-tax principle to the man of 
small or moderate means, I mean the man whose income is 
small or moderate. 

If the primary is to be abolished, you will finally abolish 
the income tax, just as you took the tax off of the profiteer; 
you will take the income tax off of those most able to bear 
the burdens of government. 

Mr. President, “the decline of the American Government” 
is discussed by the Secretary of War. Is it any wonder? Here 
we are confronted with the proposition of passing a ship sub- 
sidy bill. When Woodrow Wilson went out of the White House, 
it was the boast of American citizens that we had the greatest 
merchant fleet in the world except that of Great Britain; and 
what happened to it? You have a man at the head of the 
Shipping Board who eame in saying that these ships were no 
good. What do you think of a man who is going to try to dis- 
pose of some of your goods telling the fellow he wants to sell 
them to that the stuff is worthless and asking him then what 
he will give for it? Here is what a great many people say 
happened: That these ships were bargained to the Ship Trust— 
they cost $800,000 each, some of them $600,000—and that this 
board proposed to sell them to the Ship Trust for $2,100 each. 
Think of that, Senators! We made such a protest against it 
that the bargain has been held up temporarily, and now we 
understand that the Ship Trust tells us: We are not going to 
operate these ships unless you practically give them to us, and 
we are not going to operate them then unless you pay us to 
run them. You have got to go out and tax the American people 
millions of dollars every year and pay that money to us to 
operate the ships that you. have given to us for a song.” 

A government that will do that is liable to cause some 
people to think that it is in bad hands; but, Mr. President, 
we will not despair of the Republic so long as against the ills 
of evil we hold the remedy of right. The American people 
are waking up. The mutterings in Pennsylvania indicate it, 
The roarings of political thunder in Iowa and Indiana indi- 
cate it. 

Various other signs of the times point to a change in affairs at 
the Capitol, point to a Democratic House at the other end of 
the Capitol, and a greatly reduced number of Republican Sen- 
ators at this end of the Capitol. Those in power are bemoan- 
ing the fact that the people are waking up and participating 
in the affairs of government. They resent it. They are indig- 
nant at it. Whose Government is this? It is the Government 
of the people of the United States. Who should take an in- 
terest in it? The citizen. What was the Government estab- 
lished for? For the welfare of the citizen. That is the whole 


end and aim of constitutional government. Here we are told 
that we must eliminate millions from participation in party 
primaries so that a favored few, with their millions, can domi- 
nate the conventions of both parties. In that case they could 


never lose. 


Mr. President, I am in favor of the primary plan. I helped 
to bring it about in my State. Talk about a Republic surviv- 
ing, perpetuating a great Government like this, and then want- 
ing to take away from the people the right to select the candi- 
dates of their party! It is utterly ridiculous; but all of this 
tends to show the American people the direction in which we 
are drifting under Republican rule— 

Ad le, hou doomed to 
The wee net bana Wat nenta Laa 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, it seems that we are hav- 
ing more or less of a field day, and I want to join in the pro- 
test against any effort to repeal the primary law in any of the 
States where such system exists. The matter has been at times 
more or less of a live issue in my part of the country, and my 
observation has been as.a rule that the people who object to 
the primary system are the people who are unable to succeed in 
a primary. They want a “representative government” that is 
directed and controlled and dominated by officers that are not 
selected by those that they are to represent; that is, if they are 
to represent the entire public. 

I have always felt that, as far as corruption and contamina- 
tion influence is concerned, it is a great deal easier to con- 
taminate and corrupt a convention of a few delegates than it 
is to corrupt the entire people. The man who goes out to buy 
the great populace and the sovereign voters of the country has 
a much greater undertaking upon his hands than if he under- 
takes to manipulate a convention, In fact, if the issue is well 
defined the voters will repudiate the corrupt and excessive use 
of mouey in an election, I believe that if we should revert to 
the convention system in this country and abolish the primary, 
the trend of governmental affairs would be to drift further and 
further away from giving the people their just rights and fair 
consideration in all branches of Government. 

Take our judiciary: Under the old system, where the voice 
of the people had but little influence upon the legislative branch 
of our Government, as well as all other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, too often there was discrimination in favor of the 
special interest. Under the old system, largely, our eourts ad- 
judicated cases upon technicalities. Errors that did not affeet 
or reach the merits of the case in any way whatever would 
frequently be the determining point in litigation. The will of 
the American people and the protest against such ‘system 
eventually brought about a more just and a more reasonable 
policy, and brought about express legislation in many of the 
States to the effect that cases should not be disposed of upon 
errors that did not affect the merits of the case. 

I recall the time when a case would be appealed, and error 
would be assigned, and probably one assignment of error would 
be a question of constitutional grounds. The appellate court 
would not pass upon the eonstitutional question at all, but 
would pass upon some purely technical question that did not 
reach the merits of the case, did not reach the question of 
whether or not the law was constitutional, and reverse the 
case, as I say, upon such purely technical ground. The result 


| was, of course, great delay and postponement of litigation, and 


in many cases the infliction of an injustice upon litigants. 

That was a condition that grew up in this country largely 
under the old convention system, where the people had very 
little to say about who should represent them in legislative 
bodies, in administrative office, and in the judiciary; but with 
the trend of the last two decades toward a more pepular form 
of government, we have enacted remedial legislation affect- 
ing court deliberations, and a great deal has been accomplished 
that, in my opinion, never would have been accomplished under 
the former régime. 

Take the question of the income-tax eonstitutional amend- 
ment. I dare say that if it had not been that the people had 
a greater opportunity than formerly to express their will at 
the ballot box we never would have had enacted in this country 
the income tax law or the constitutional provision authorizing 
it. The popular election of Untied States Senators, instead of 
the old system of the often corrupted legislature electing United 
States Senators, and many laws which are proving to the bene- 
fit of the American people have come about very largely from 
the fact that the people have had a greater voice than in former 
years in the selection of their officers. I would far rather trust 
the people to eleet their public officials at the ballot box than 
to trust any convention to name our officials. 

I deplore any effort looking to a repeal of the primary system 
or any effort that looks to taking from the people the right to 
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express their will in regard to their public officers at the polls, 
and it will be a sad day for this country if we should return 
entirely to the old convention system. 

Of course, the primary system may have some defects, One 
of the great troubles is that of some people trying to buy their 
way into office through the primary system; but under the old 
convention system that practice was followed and was fol- 
lowed more successfully than under the primary. I recall, just 
about the time I reached my young manhood, that the primary 
system came into operation in my State, and the old convention 
system disappeared. At that convention, the only one that was 
- held in my State after I became a voter, the contest was on, 
not between the people of that State as to whom they should 
select fot their public officers but largely between the railroad in- 
terests of the State. A certain system had its candidate that it 
was trying to foist upon the people of the State for the pur- 
pose of trying to manipulate things in its own special interest 
Another railroad, having some conflicting interest, had its can- 
didate that it was trying to impose upon the people of that 
State: and as far as the great mass of the voters were con- 
cerned, they had but little chance in that convention. Of 
course, one of the railroads succeeded; the people did not suc- 
ceeu; and they did not get representation in government under 
that convention which selected railroad candidates for office 
whenever there was a conflict between the interests of the peo- 
ple and the railroad interests. 

While now and then some one rises and says, “ We want a 
convention system instead of the primary system,” regardless 
of the evils which are more or less connected with a primary 
system, those evils are quadrupled in a convention system, and 
government is removed further from the people. As a rule, 
only the particular interest that controls and dominates con- 
ventions is represented where a convention system is in vogue; 
and as for my part, I desire to utter my protest against any 
revival of the old, corrupt debauchery of a convention system 
as against a primary system. . 

Let us try to perfect the primary system. Let us pass rigid 
laws to prohibit corrupt expenditures and to prohibit the ex- 
penditure of excessive sums in trying to obtain a nomination in 
a primary, and devote more energy to that, instead of trying 
to bring back the old convention system, which is pretty gen- 
erally known throughout the country to have been manipulated 
time and time again against the interests of the American 
people. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 to House bill 10101, the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the amendment of the House of tatives 
to amendment numbered 1 of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10101) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, = 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator advise me as to what 
the disagreement relates? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It relates to the amendments affecting the 
fiscal system of the District of Columbia which were adopted 
on the floor of the Senate day before yesterday. 

I move that the Senate insist upon its amendments to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 to House bill 10101, agree to the conference asked by 
the House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Purers, Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. Grass conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R, 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, at the conclusion of the 
consideration of the pending bill yesterday evening the Senate 
adopted an amendment to strike out a certain provision in lines 
1 and 2, page 34. By inadvertence certain language on page 83 
connected with that amendment is left in the bill, I ask unani- 
mous consent to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 


5 line 20, page 33, inserting the words “ and allowances,” was 
adopted. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to reconsid- 
ering the vote by which the words and allowances” were in- 
serted after the word “pay” on line 20, page 337 the Chair 
hears no objection, and it $4 reconsidered. The question now 
is upon agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that it may be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I make a similar request, for the same 
reason, as to the word “ pay,” in line 24, page 33. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which that amendment was adopted? 
The Chair hears none, and it is reconsidered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that that amendment be dis- 
agreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 


REMOVALS FROM AND APPOINTMENTS TO OFFICE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hope I shall not delay the 
consideration of the naval appropriation bill more than a few 
moments. 

I rise to call attention to a publication appearing in the 
Washington Post of this morning, the leading article, written 
by Mr. Price, a newspaper writer who speaks with authority for 
this administration. It is an article published in the admin- 
istration’s chief defense, and therefore I know it is authentic. 
It deals with a desire entertained by a great number of Repub- 
lican Congressmen to have patronage. It says that a petition 
signed by 150 Republican Members of the House is to-day to be 
presented to the President, demanding that about 150 em- 
ployees in the Treasury Department shall be displaced because 
they are Democrats and that Republicans be given their places, 

It is true that by insinnation it is charged that these Demo- 
crats are disloyal; that they report to certain former officials 
of the Wilson administration. What they should have to re- 
port is not revealed. Why they should report to former Wil- 
son administration officials is not disclosed, but the fact is their 
jobs are wanted, and wanted for political reasons. Three or 
four paragraphs of this article I shall read in addition to the 
headlines. I shall read first from the headlines, because almost 
the whole story is told in them. I read: 


REPUBLICANS Sunk Posts IN Treascry FOR Party Men: PLRA TO 
Hanpinc—Peririon SIGNED BY Over 150 Memasrs or CONGRESS 
WILL BE PRESENTEÐ TO THE PRBSIDENT URGING REMOVAL OF FORMER 
ADMINISTRATION APPOINTEES —LIST JORS THAT ARB WANTED— 

GES MADE THAT HOLDOVERS IN KEY POSITIONS ARM NOT SARVING 
IN THe Basr INTEREST OF THP CouNTRY—ApDD THAT REPUBLICAN 
ORGANIZATION HAS SUFFERED AND UNFRIENDLY INTERESTS HAVE RE- 
CHIVED ADVANTAGES—OTHER ALLEGATIONS ANE MADB. 


{By Harry N. Price.] 
(Copyright, 1922, by the Washington Post.) 


President Harding to-day will be called upon n to give considera- 
tion to the long-drawn-out controversy between nt Secretary of 
the Treasury Elmer Dover and Commissioner of Internal Revenue David 
H. Blair. petition signed by more than 150 Republican Members of 
Congress will be presented to the President urging him to uphold the 
policies inaugurated by Mr. Dover. 


ATTITUDE OF REPUBLICANS, 


Whether it be true 
believe that the best interesi 


at only Republicans be 
by this element of the 
identified with the W 


not only the Republican organization has suffered but that large advan- 
. — have been given to private interests not friendly to the adminis- 
on. 
CONCERNED IN THEIR CONTESTS. 


. 

Republican Members of the House particularly are deeply concerned 
with the contest between Dover and Blair. There has been little 
political patronage thrown the way of the Members who resent the 
party in pve, it is charged by the more rabid Republican plum 
un ters. E Members Dover has tried to 
— 1 them in their distriets, and at the same time to promote economy 
and efficiency in the internal revenue and customs services. These 
Republicans claim that they have not had the support of administra- 
tion officials, and they have determined, it is said, that there must be a 
decision by Secretary Mellon whether Democrats shall remain in con- 
trol or Republicans be placed in charge. 


REVOLVES AROUND DEPUTY COMMISSIONER. 


What may result if the alleged old Democratic machine continues to 
dominate the 5 tment, the Republicans do not say, but 
there was strong intimation yesterday, as there has been for some 
time, that there will be a revolt, and perbaps an open break between 
the Hill“ and the White House. 

The controversy between the two 223 officials has revolved 
around one of the deputy commissioners of internal revenue, whose 
— —— tom 15 8 lp etiaro {th salaries 
occu ns in ry ent, w sA 
5 up to $6. a rat. are said to be Democrats, and most of 
them, f is alleged, report regularly to men whe were prominent in the 
Wilson administration. 
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OVER HUNDRED OFFICIALS ON LIST. 

A list of more than 100 officials of the Treasury Department sald 
to be Democrats holding key positions was sent to every Republican 
Member of the Senate and House yesterday. This list appears to have 
aroused the wrath of that element of the Republican membership that 
demands Republicans in all important posts. 

Many of the Republicans in Congress frankly admit that they do 
not expect to be reelected, and they declare that if in the approaching 
election the party is defeated, and a Democratic Congress returned, 
there will be little chance for victory in 1924. 

Everyone has known of the differences which have existed in 
the Treasury Department between the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Mellon, who wanted to give intelligent service, and 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Dover, who was placed in the 
department to give out patronage. The Washington -Post 
speaks with inspiration, because if the President has not de- 
termined to act upon this matter when he reads the headlines 
in the Post he will know it is his duty to do so. As I have 
called to the attention of the Senate before, if it happens thut 
the Post moves in advance of the administration, the adminis- 
tration at once hurries to get in line with the Post. As long as 
the present administration is in power, and the present policy 
of the Post continues, there will never be any division in senti- 
ment between these two. 

When the President, to satisfy the hungry job hunters, re- 
moved a number of men and women from the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing in such a way as to leave them under 
a cloud and denied them the right to make an honest living, 
the Post and others who were the apologists for the President, 
intimated that there were great irregularities in the bureau 
and that great scandals were to grow out of an investigation 
which was to be had in the bureau. One Republican Senator 
took me out in the cloakroom and told me, when I criticized 
the President for his unkind act, that I was treading on a 
powder mine; that literally hundreds of millions of dollars 
of duplications in bonds had been discovered; and that in just 
a few days the President was going to release the information 
as to that, and that I would be destroyed, along with other 
credulous people who thought that honest people should not 
be disgraced. That Senator believed it; he had been told it. 
Of course, those with information about it knew he was mis- 
taken. Everybody knew that the President, when he removed 
those people in such a spectacular manner, was simply serv- 
ing notice on the faithful that the President was wielding the 
ax; that good jobs were to be open for those who were sufti- 
ciently indorsed by the organization. 

It made no difference to the President that men who had 
toiled for a lifetime and built up honorable reputations were 
destroyed. It made no difference to him that women who had 
gone into the bureau as girls and had labored there faithfully 
until their hair was as white as snow were disgraced. It made 
no difference to the organization if those men and women were 
discharged, their reputations blackened, and their opportunity 
to earn an honest living taken from them. The “ faithful” 
had to have the jobs, and the “faithful” got them. So this 
one man was promoted to the place of a man who was dis- 
missed from the service in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and the day he got his “ promotion,” and with a full 
knowledge of the facts known to the President, because it was 
a court proceeding, his wife procured a decree against him 
for the most revolting offenses which could be charged against 
aman. I have his letter here, a court record, showing that 
this man not only had debauched a 15-year old girl, but that 
he was trying to arrange to have a criminal operation per- 
formed upon her. There is his letter. It is a court exhibit. It 
was a matter of public information, and yet an honest man 
was kicked out of office to reward this man. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, who is that man? 

Mr. CARAWAY. He is the man who is now custodian of 
rolls, dies, and plates in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 


ing. 

Mr. KING. Is he the one President Harding appointed after 
removing the faithful employee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; he took the place of Mr. Ashburn. 
Here is his letter, which his wife filed, addressed to a little 
girl, his “ Dear Kid,” and advising her to meet him on the 
avenue, and he would arrange with some doctor to commit a 
criminal operation on her. She was then 15 years old. In this 
letter he said that if she would meet him on the avenue, he 
would give her money, evidently to finance this operation. 

It is a public scandal. It is an infamous outrage. 

But I am not criticizing the President overmuch. He was 
hard ridden by the people who wanted places, and Mr. Mellon 
might just as well realize now as to know it to-morrow or the 
next day that he, too, has to go. His days in the Treasury 
Department are numbered. His tenure is brief, indeed, because 
his ideas are so diametrically opposed to those of Elmer Dover, 
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trained up under the old school of Mark Hanna, the man who 
invented the “ blocks of five.” 

It is now known to every one that Elmer Dover and the 
Secretary of the Treasury are engaged in a life and death 
struggle, one wanting jobs, the other wanting to administer his 
office so that some public service could be rendered. Between 
the two the President has already surrendered to Dover, and 
Mellon will go. I am sure of that for this reason: The Post 
will not publish a political article which does not reflect the 
President's attitude, if the President is involved in the con- 
troversy. I know, when this article appeared in the Post, with 
these headlines, showing the necessity of giving these jobs, 
that the President has surrendered. Mr. Mellon may not yet 
have been informed, but he will soon be engaged in his private 
occupation, because Elmer Dover is going to drive him out, 
together with every efficient man in the Treasury, unless that 
man can show that he has contributed and will continue to 
contribute to the Republican campaign fund. 

I do not know Mr. Dover, but everybody who does know him 
bears testimony to one fact, that he went into the Treasury, not 
ta promote efficiency, not because he could lend anything to 
efficient service in that department, but to spy out the good 
zone and call attention to them and have Republicans put in 
them, 

Thé desire for patronage has swept away every pretense of 
civil service and every guard that was put around employment 
in the public service. A Republican postmaster is being re- 
moved in my old congressional district right now. There is no 
contention that he is not a good man, for he is; but he had a 
clerk who was off on sick leave and he advanced him $25 of 
his salary to carry him through his illness. A post-office in- 
spector discovered it, and it was such a heinous, outrageous 
offense that the Postmaster General is now demanding his resig- 
nation, with the statement that if he does not resign within a 
certain number of days he will be removed. * 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Ohio?- 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think the Senator from Arkansas 
need be surprised at that kind of conduct in the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I am not surprised. 

Mr. POMERENE. Ever since the inauguration there has 
been a deliberate attempt to remove every Democrat in the 
service. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course; they have got to go. 

Mr. POMERENE. It applies not only to heads of depart- 
ments, but to small postmasters out in the country. If the 
Senator will permit me, I would like to introduce an incident 
which was furnished me the other day. A Republican post- 
master was appointed at West Alexandria, a small village in 
Preble County, Ohio, near the Indiana line. He had not been 
in office very long until he addressed a letter to the Democratic 
village carrier. I have a copy of the letter here, and if the 
Senator will permit me, I would like to read it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall be very glad if the Senator will 
read it. 

Mr. POMERENE. The letter is dated West Alexandria, 
Ohio, May 26, 1922, and reads as follows: 


Mr. T. J. STEWART, 
Village Carrier, City. 


Drar Sin: You were no doubt aware at the time of your appoint- 
ment to 1 of village carrier that your tenure of office was 
only during the length of the administration then holding. In view of 
this and the fact that that administration has passed, and it is desired 
that the present administration, as near as possible, be represented in 
its full extent, it hecomes my duty to ask that I have your resignation, 
same to become effective at the close of business May 31, 1922. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN M. Sweney, Postmaster. 

There was no charge of inefficiency, no charge of miscon- 
duct, exeept the heinous offense of being a Democrat. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; he held a key position. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; that is probably true. 

Mr. KING. A rural carrier? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; a village delivery clerk; but that is 
one of the “ key ” positions. 

Mr. President, the thing against which I am protesting is the 
hypocrisy and the demoralization that must follow this course 
of conduct. If, as the Republican Congressmen say, they have 
not any hope of reelection unless they can get enough patron- 
age to buy their jobs back, and the administration wants to 
commit itself to that policy, let them say there have to be 
places enough to appoint all the disgruntled Republicans to 
office—and that will be practically the entire membership of 
the party—and try thus to control the election. 
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Mr. President, I know tħe President is going to remove these 
people, because the Washington Post so plainly intimates it, 
and the Post knows.. If the President had not decided to dd 
it, he will know when he reads it in the Post that it is his duty 
so to do, and I think that, having found out what is expected of 
him, he will act accordingly, 

But in so doing he must know that it is a confession that 
the administration has so failed the people that it can not 
be returned to power upon its record; that it is repudtated by 
the upright, patriotic citizenship of the country; but it still 
cherishes the hope that by throwing jobs to the crowd it may 
change public sentiment sufficiently to stave off defeat. When- 
ever it discharges the men and women here listed and turns 
their places over to incompetent men and women—hbecause no 
man or woman can step into those places without training and 
render eflicient service—it is an admission that it has failed 
to render service, and it is trying to prolong its political life by 
distributing patronage, bribing the voters by giving places 
to people. 

I introduced a resolution to ascertain from the President the 
reason for his removal of certain employees in the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving. I especially wanted to know why 
he should have removed former service men whose places were 
protected by statute. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING], who is chairman of the Committee on Civil Service, 
smothered these resolutions in his committee. Two of them 
were brought out with adverse reports, but the Senate was 
not permitted to vote upon either of them by reason of objec- 
tion. They are now lying among those that are dead. The 
most important of these resolutions asked, of the President 
was why he discharged former soldiers. That resolution is 
still in the committee. The Senator from South Dakota, with a 
good deal of heat, told me when I first discussed it that if I 
would possess my soul in patience the committee would act. 
I did not think then it would, and it has not. I believed then, 
as I believe now, that the Senator from South Dakota, how- 
ever well meaning he may have been, would not be permitted 
to do it, whether I possessed my soul in patience or not. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I+*suggest another 
thought to the Senator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. POMERENE. The committee which has been investi- 
gating this subject has been receiving statements from the 
Civil Service Commission. Looking at them from the legal 
standpoint they are marvels of pleas in confession and avoid- 
ance. They send clerks or inspectors out to a city or town in 
my State or to a city or town in the State of Arkansas, Those 
inspectors come back with reports. The Senate committee are 
never going to get the facts until they call béfore them these 
inspectors. They are not going to get the facts from the Civil 
Service Commission. They are there trying to cover up some 
of the facts. Ratings are made by the inspectors. Those rat- 
ings are changed by the commission. I say that because I 
have been so advised by some of the inspectors. 

Out in my own State, for instance, in the city of Dayton— 
if the Senator from Arkansas will permit a further interrup- 
tion for just a moment, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Forest L. May had been in the Postal 
Service for twenty-odd years. At the beginning of the first 
Wilson administration he was chosen as postmaster, It was 
in a sense a promotion. He was thought so highly of that he 
was elected president of the Ohio State Postmasters’ Associa- 
tion and president of the National Postmasters’ Association. 
He was regarded as one of the best men in the service. He had 
worked up from the foundation to become postmaster of that 
splendid city of Dayton. 

Conventions, National and State, of the postmasters were t 
be held. He came down to Washington and inyited Postmaste 
General Hays to address the national convention, and delicately 
a reference was made by Postmaster May that the convention 
would be held just shortly after the expiration of his second 
term and that it would be perhaps a little embarrassing to him 
to preside over the deliberations of those conventions if he 
were not in fact a postmaster. Postmaster General Hays said 
to him in a roundabout way that the matter would be taken 
care of, or something to that effect. Postmaster May's four- 
year term expired on his birthday. His wife had arranged a 
pienie for some of his special friends on that day. On the 
evening before his birthday he received a telegram from the 
Post Office Department directing him to turn the keys over the 
next day to a politician in Dayton who had never had any ex- 
perience in postal affairs. There had been no attempt to hold 
a civil-service examination. No charges were preferred against 
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Mr. May, They knew they could make none, and if they made 
any they could not sustain them, 

So on his birthday, in the afternoon between 2 and 3 o'clock, 
the newly appointed postmaster, with the Republican leader iri 
that county and a Republican newspaper man, came with a 
camera, demanding the keys and the privilege of taking a photo- 
graph of the retiring postmaster and the new postmaster, de- 
manding the keys at once. Mr. May suggested to them that he 
thought they would concede that he was entitled to that day’s 
pay, that he had promised his wife he would go out and maka 
some preparation for this picnic of family and friends, and 
asked them to come in the morning and they would then balance 
the cash and he would turn over the keys. No, sir; I demand 
the keys now,” and the keys were turned over without even 

on of an opportunity to balance the cash. 

The newly appointed man went on to serve several months. 
Finally there was an examination. Mr. May was first. An- 
other man was second. Still another man was third, and the 
third man was a man of some ability, I understand. But the 
significant part about it all is that among the applicants for 
the position was a Mr. Miller, who had been State superin- 
tendent of schools and for years had been superintendent of 
the publie schools of the city of Dayton, and he could not even 
get on the eligible list; but this other man without any ex- 
perience in post-office affairs could, The other man was a 
dentist, and I am told he was a director in a house publishin 
some religious paper. He had some experience which woul 
perhaps enable him in the course of time to become an ayerage 


r. 

Mr. KING. In other words, if he pulled teeth, they wanted 
him to pull legs. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; to pull the Democrats’ teeth. 

Mr. POMERENE. I refer to this as demonstrating the sit- 
uation. The-reports, as I am informed, which came from the 
inspectors, were held up in the Civil Service Commission for a 
considerable time, and after awhile the man who was wanted 
by the politicians out there got in third place, but Professor 
Miller, who was competent to be superintendent of schools of 
the State.and superintendent of the city schools, was not com- 
petent, in the eyes of the Civil Service Commission, to be 
placed upon the eligible list. 

I am not going to take the Senator's time further. There 
are other cases to which I might refer. But we need not fool 
ourselves about the situation. The whole situation is being 
manipulated under the spoils system, but under the cloak of 
the civil service. 4 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, T have in mind several cases 
such as the Senator from Ohio has detailed; but when John H. 
Bartlett was president of the Civil Service Commission the 
commission perpetrated such a farce at Paragould, in Greene 
County, Ark., under the pretense of having an examination, 
that I wanted to find out what the facts were. I called up and 
talked to a man who said his name was Bartlett. He told me 
that the papers were confidential and then said they were out 
of his possession and could not be had. When I kept on insist- 
ing, he switched me to a man who he said was the chief ex- 
aminer; but before I was permitted to talk to him he was 
talked to by Bartlett or some one else. I again was toid that 
I could not see the papers; but finally I did see them, and they 
disclose that there had been no examination held. 

The president of the commission, John H. Bartlett, when he 
told me there had been a competitive examination held there 
knew it was not the truth, because he had the papers. I have 
them now in my office, and they show there was no examina- 
tion and there was simply a written declaration. Later I 
was told that some kind of a statement had been given, pos- 
sibly by bankers behind closed doors, which was confidential. 
I understand there is not a word of truth in that; but, any- 
way, Mr. Bartlett showed so much skill in manipulating the 
civil service that he was made First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Some of the things that they are doing I shall take just 
a moment to recite. 

I have referred to the threatened removal of a postmuster 
because he advanced $25 to a city postal clerk on his vacation. 
There is a man—I will not now give his name, but it is here 
and all the facts are known—who pretends to be a lawyer. 
His own nephew, who was an ex-service man, who had servpd 
in the Army in the recent war, had him write a letter to the 
War Risk Bureau in an effort to get his compensation ad- 
justed. Perhaps he wrote two letters. This man charged the 
ex-soldier $27.50 for his services. He collected $5 and then 
wrote a letter to him threatening to report him to the bureau 
here in Washington If he did not pay $25 more. He said in 
his letter, The Government has nothing to do with fixing 
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my fees; I know how to charge, and I will make my own fees.” 
That man wanted to be postmaster, and he filed with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] a sworn statement 
that this incident was not true; yet we have his letters, undis- 
puted, showing that it is true. The Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral knew officially that the pretended attorney was violating 
the law and trying to extort an unreasonable fee from a former 
ex-service man and knew that he had sworn falsely about it; 
still the department seems to think he is a good man to be a 
Republican postmaster in a very good town, indeed. All ex- 
service men in the State, so far as I know, except one— 
although dozens of them are on the eligible list and many of 
them were first on the list—were denied appointment. 

In a town in my home county an ex-service man, a Repub- 
lican, a white man, who had rendered faithful service during 
the recent war, a member of a splendid family, was on the 
list; nobody else qualified, but finally there was imported a 
man. His nomination is pending now in the Senate for con- 
firmation, though he was not entitled to be appointed at all. 

In the town of Gravette the department has appointed an 
acting postmaster who, I am informed, is too old to meet the 
regulations. An ex-service man, who is the first on the list, is 
entitled to that appointment, but the department will not ap- 
point him. It is keeping the acting postmaster there, a man 
who did not take the examination and could not, first, because 
he is ineligible by reason of age, and, second, because he is 
ineligible by lack of training; yet he is the acting postmaster, 

I call attention to these things for one purpose. I am not 
complaining overmuch. The Republicans want the places, and 
if they will strip the matter of hypocrisy and take them with- 
out trying to blacken people’s reputations and destroy their 
right to earn an honest living, though we may say it is bad 
politics, that it is poor morals, that it is making the Government 
the football of politicians, at least we could somewhat respect 
the administration if it did that; but it should not, as in the 
case of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, turn out decent 
and honest men and women, dismiss them from the service, and 
put in their places men whose records are known because they 
are matters of court record, gamblers, men who were being 
divorced by their wives for infidelity, and pretend it is done for 
efficiency. Take the man who was put at the head of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving; not only has his wife 
brought suit for divorce and allegations against him for all 
kinds of offenses, but she has been compelled to go into court 
and restrain him from throwing her and her children into the 
street since he has been at the head of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. It is all a matter of court record. 

Now, the ax is to be again wielded. The victims are notified 
that they may strip themselves for execution and lay their 
necks under the guillotine—Elmer Dover has said it and the 
Post has confirmed it, and the President has not the courage to 
deny them what they demand. If any of the victims should 
desire to seek out a Member of the Senate in an effort to have 
an investigation as to the wrongful and cruel removal, the ad- 
ministration will feel assured that the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. SrerLING] will see that no investigation is had, 
or at least no department required to give any reason for its 
acts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the statements of the Senator 
from Arkansas are such as to call for an investigation of the 
person referred to, as well as all others named by the President 
for positions in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. I am 
sorry the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SrerLING] is not 
present. I shall offer a resolution at an early day directing 
the committee of which he is chairman to make a full investi- 
gation of the character and conduct of the person referred to 
by the Senator from Arkansas as having offended against the 
law, and also to ascertain what forces were behind this person 
that led to his appointment by President Harding. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Here is a copy of his letter. I will hand 
it to the Senator. The Senator might like to read it. It is a 
matter of court record. Here is the complaint of his wife, 
naming six women here in the District of Columbia, and here 
is the name of the girl. f 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is such a shocking letter pur- 
* porting to have been written by this man 

Mr. ASHURST. By whom? 

Mr. KING. By the man whom President Harding recently 
named to the highest position in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and from which he removed a man of the highest 
character and against whom not one word has ever been ut- 
tered. I will not put this letter in the Recoxp; but it seems to 
me that the President, if he does his duty, if he has a proper 
respect for the high position which he occupies, ought to re- 
move his appointee before the sun goes down. 


I have believed that President Harding came to the Presi- 
dency with a sincere desire to serve his country and to dis- 
charge the important duties of that high office with an eye 
single to the welfare of the people and the preservation of this 
great Republic. There are, however, incidents which seem to 
indicate that the President does not always pursue the course 
dictated by his own keen sense of right and is misled by politi- 
cal forces which are not concerned with the publie weal, 
There.are accumulating evidences of the triumphant and domi- 
nating activities of Republican politicians; they seem to control 
executive departments and agencies and to influence and mate- 
rially affect the conduct of the President himself. 

How can the action of the President in removing faithful and 
competent officials from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
be justified, and how can the action of the President be ex- 
plained, other than upon the ground that he was misled or 
deceived or greatly influenced by politicians who were willing 
to violate the law, set at naught the provisions of the civil 
service statute, and to prostitute the Government to partisan 
ends? I can not believe that the President, if he knew all the 
facts, would have so acted. I have not been able to convince 
myself that the President was fully advised, and have there- 
fore assumed that he was misled by Republican politicians who 
sought to advance their interests and the interests of their 
party, regardless of the law and of the best interests of the 
country, 

Mr. President, President Harding, for whom we all entertain 
an affectionate regard, has an opportunity to render signal 
service in this epochal period. He has a chance to be bigger 
than his party and to personify the hopes, aspirations, and 
ideals of the American people. He is a man of fine character, 
amiable disposition, and possesses qualities that endear him to 
the people. If he follows his own conscience and his own 
judgment, his record of service will be admirable; but if he 
is led by politicians, or is controlled by dark and sinister influ- 
ences, he will cover himself with confusion and bring grief 
and defeat to the Republican Party. 

Mr. President, I have no pleasure, though I am a Democrat, 
in mistakes and maladministration of the Republican Party. 
I believe in the doctrines of the Democratic Party and should 
like to see them carried into effect in the Nation, but I am not 
so partisan as to wish that the Republican administration shall 
enact unwise and impolitic legislation, or adopt policies that 
will prove harmful and dangerous to the Republic. I am more 
interested in the welfare of the people, in their happiness, their 
prosperity and progress, than I am in the triumph of any politi- 
cal party. I shall gladly support any measure offered by the 
Republicans which I believe will make for the happiness and 
prosperity of the American people. I shall be glad to support 
the President in any of his plans which I believe to be of 
advantage to this Republic and to the people of our country, 

I congratulated the President upon his election, and I shall 
have pride in his labors and achievements if they redound to 
the honor and glory of our Nation and to the happiness of the 
American people. The accomplishments of all Americans, 
whether Republicans or Democrats, enrich the Nation and add 
to the patrimony of all. 

I have criticized my own party when I believed it was fol- 
lowing unsafe paths, I have condemned the Republican Party 
and this administration when I have been convinced that un- 
wise and unjust measures or policies were being adopted or 
promoted. I sincerely regret that our Republican friends are 
not giving to the American people a wise and beneficent ad- 
ministration, and that many high in the councils of the party 
are seeking to pervert the Government from its legitimate ends 
and to employ it for partisan purposes. 

Of course there will be in all parties incompetent, inefficient, 
and in some instances corrupt politicians who have no con- 
®eption of the functions of government, the obligations under 
the Constitution, of those clothed with authority, or the duties 
and responsibilities which rest upon officials. There are those 
who regard the Government as legitimate prey and would use 
it for personal and party ends. The American people believe 
in their Government and in the Constitution of the United 
States. They want efficient and honest government. They want 
this Nation to be an example to all the world, and those who 
live under our laws to be an upright, justice-loving, Christian 
people. They desire the laws to be enforced and entertain a 
profound regard for law and order. 

It is said by some that we are lacking in constitutional 
morality,” and are drifting from those precepts of the fathers 
and those ethical and moral principles which underlie en- 
lightened and progressive government, and that in the end this 
Republic will go the way of those governments that have been 
carried to destruction by the advancing tides that have borne 
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humanity forward. This view will be combated by most Amer- 
icans, and they will point to the achievements of the American 
people as a sure refutation of the same. 

But to return. The civil service law was placed upon the 
statute books in response to the conscience of the American 
people, While I have never had much confidence in those who 
have administered it, and have often felt that it was adminis- 
tered in a loose, inefficient, and partisan manner, nevertheless 
I haye insisted that so long as the law existed it should be 
lived up to in letter and in spirit. It would be better to have 
no civil service law than to have an inefficient and fraudulent 
one. It would be a fraudulent law if its terms were disre- 
garded and it were employed to protect partisan politicians 
or to put into office persons solely because of political reasons 
or party demands. If President Harding pursues his present 
course, or the course which is being demanded by Republican 
politicians, it will be charged, and with much truth, that he 
is an enemy of civil service and is doing more to destroy the 
law than any other force or power in the land. Theodore Roose- 
velt did much to develop a respect for civil service and when 
President attempted to strengthen the law. It would appear 
that President Harding has sought to weaken the law and is 
permitting himself to be influenced by avowed enemies of civil 
service, who seem to be opposed to an honest administration 
of public affairs. It is the duty of those who believe in civil 
service to lift their voices in protest against the methods em- 
ployed to debauch and destroy the system. Undoubtedly the 
course of the administration, if persisted in, will either destroy 
civil service or result in such a revulsion of feeling as to place 
the law and its administration far above the desires of cor- 
rupt politicians or weak and vacillating administrations. 


RUSSELL M, SHAW. 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
undertake to correct all the inaccuracies that appear in the 
daily newspapers, but in this morning's Washington Post there 
is an article on the first page headed: 

Republicans seek posts in Treasury for party men. 

In the list of so-called Democrats is the name of Russell M. 

Shaw, of New York. I merely wish to state that Mr. Shaw is 
not a Democrat and never has been, nor are any of his family. 
I have known his father and grandfather and all his relatives 
for many years. He has always been an ardent Republican. I 
merely desire to correct that inaccuracy. 
_ Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course I regret that Mr. Shaw 
is not a Democrat; but in the list I am advised that others 
alleged to be Democrats are not Democrats, and, of course, as 
the plan is to drive from office a large number of faithful em- 
ployees to make places for Republicans the question whether a 
Republican or a Democrat makes no difference. The only 
question is, Are they active politicians in the Republican Party? 
If they are they will stay; if they are not, they will go. 

Mr. FERNALD, Mr. President, I exceedingly regret that a 
slight cold prevents me from discussing this particular phase of 
the matter this morning. I desire, however, merely to say that 
I believe this Government was not created to make offices for 
partisans, and so long as men serve faithfully there ought to 
be some good reason for their dismissal or retention other than 
that they belong to one political party or another. 

Mr. POMERENE. The statement just made by the Senator 
from Maine confirms the thought in my mind, namely, that 
there certainly are not 150 Democrats in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at this time. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On June 13, 1922: 

S. 1911. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 

On June 15, 1922: 

S. 2014. An act to provide for the settlement of small holding 
claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
appoint a special mission of friendship, good will, and con- 
gratulation to represent the Government and people of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 11872) to amend sections 7, 8, and 9 of the 
Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 289, 342, 343, 368, 
and 461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; and section 2 of 
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the Executive order of July 9, 1914, establishing rules and 
regulations for the operation and navigation of the Panama 
Canal and approaches thereto, including all water under its 
jurisdiction; to amend section 6 of an act entitled “An act 
extending certain privileges of canal employees to other officials 
on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make rules 
and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxa- 
tion, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on 
the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision as 
to certain fees, money orders, and interest deposits,” approved 
August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in the Canal Zone, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). 
Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. The pending amendment is, on page 
34, line 7, to strike out “ $1,207,200" and to insert $1,512,000." 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
that amendment. 2 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the amendments which we 
are now considering under the heading “Pay of the Navy,” 
are made necessary because of the increase in the enlisted 
personnel of the Navy from 67,000 to 86,000 men and the 
passage lately of the bill for rates of pay of Army and Navy. 
The House made provision for that increase in some items, but 
as the bill came to the Senate it was necessary for us to take 
care of others. 

Mr. KING, I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Wyoming whether the committee in preparing this bill took 
into account the proposition to fix the personnel of the Navy 
at the figures placed in the House bill, 67,000 or 68,000 men? 

Mr.-WARREN. The House bill fixed the number at 86,000 
men. 

Mr. KING, 
the House. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; the committee of the Senate has under- 
taken to fit all items to the size in which it came from the 
House, 86,000; but the House had failed to round out some of 
the several different lines of appropriation, and the Senate has 
done that, so as to make it a well-balanced force of 86,000 in- 
stead of 67,000. Therefore if the Senator proposes to take 
issue with the bill on the ground of having a personnel of 
86,000, if it should go to 67,000 various changes would be neces- 
sary in the bill; but as it is now it is balanced well, and in my 
judgment it ought to pass in the form in which it is presented 
to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that as the bill was reported 
to the House by the House committee it did not carry the large 
appropriation for the personnel of 86,000. 

Mr. WARREN. It did not. 

Mr. KING. It carried an appropriation for a personnel of 
approximately 67,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The question I propounded to the Senator was 
this: Did the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, which 
had under consideration the bill which is now before us, con- 
sider the proposition of a Navy of the size that was recom- 
mended to the House by the committee of the House? 

Mr. WARREN. The subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, as the Senator knows, was almost exclu- 
sively composed of members of the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, I think only two Senators served on the subcommittee 
who were not members of the Naval Affairs Committee. The 
change made by the House forced the Senate to do one of two 
things, either to turn down the proposition of 86,000 or to fit 
the bill to the figure of 86,000, and the committee has under- 
taken to do the latter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not satisfied with many of 
the provisions of this bill, but it will pass without any sub- 
stantial change. So far as I know, few Senators are opposing it, 
and many seem indifferent to its provisions, though it carries 
$300,000,000. In my opinion it contains many extravagant 
features, and does not follow along the lines of rigid economy, 
It should be reduced at least $50,000,000 if proper economies 
were applied. There are too many officers provided for, and the 
enlisted personnel is too great. I should not hesitate to move 
to reduce the personnel to the limit fixed by the House com- 
mittee if I believed that any considerable number of Senators 


The 


I mean as the bill was originally reported to 
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would support the motion. A proper allocation and distribu- 
tion of the enlisted personnel would enable the naval author- 
ities to man the ships and give to the country an efficient Navy. 
The only thing that deters me from offering the motion is found 
in the fact that, as revealed in the New York Herald this morn- 
ing in an excellent article appearing on page 6, the countries 
with whom we negotiated a treaty for a limitation of naval 
armament have not yet ratified it. ‘There may be sufficient 
justification for the action of Great Britain and Italy and 
France and Japan in delaying ratification. I am not advised 
as to that. I observed in yesterday’s paper that Lord Lee 
of Fareham presented to the House of Lords the treaty, or at 
least he brought it to their attention, whether or not for a vote 
I am not able to state. 

The New York Herald article to which I have referred states 
that— 

While the State Department was at no time gravely alarmed over 
the p t of the treaties being eventually ratified, it did not look 
for anything like the delays that for one reason. or another they have 
been subjected to. 

It further states: 


It has been felt all along here that the attitude of France and the 
disposition of the Poincaire government to mark time on the treaties 
constituted the princi obstacle to ratification by the other powers. 
In the face of Intimations that France would adopt a drastic reserva- 
tion to the naval treaty, it was taken for granted that the other natio 
notably England and Italy, would mark time pending the evolution 


French policy. 

What! France has done is exactly the thing that the United States 
desired most to avoid. The French Government, it is felt, has made the 
treaties part and parcel of the European situation, That is what 
Hughes desired most of all to avoid. 


President. Harding and reta 
Tt was with this in mind that this Government at the time of the con- 


ference abstained from the discussion of land armaments and was con- 
tent to enter world affairs through the back door of the. Pacific. 

That may be an accurate description of the method by which 
the present administration seeks to get into world affairs— 
through the “back door.” That is not the proper way or the 
honest way or the statesmanlike way of getting into world 
affairs. We ought to enter through the front door. We ought 
to get in through an international agreement, in which all of 
the powers of the world participate—if not the League of Na- 
tions, an association of nations that has for its object the 
abolition of war, or at least the removal of the causes of war, 
the promotion of world peace, the establishment of international 
courts and tribunals to settle controversies and adjust disputes, 
and the adoption of such policies as will relieve the nations from 
the oppressive burdens of military and naval armament which 
now rest upon the people. 

Resuming the article: = 

France knows the importance that the United States attaches. to the 
treaties, and there is evident now in Washington a s g undercurrent 
of feeling among officials that there is more than a disposition to use 
them as. a pama in the European political-economic tangle. 

Premier Poincaire at no time made a public statement on the treaties. 
In reply to inquiries from the United States and other Governments, 
however, he has in ted that it would: not be possible to get them 
parous vee Chamber of Deputies without a strong reservation to the 
ee olicials do not take the threat of a French reservation 
very seriously. The view that they really take is that the French poli- 
ticians are not primarily thinking of amending. the naval treaty, if at 
all, and that what they are really doing is withholding action on it in 
the belief that it constitutes a useful lever with which to compel 
attention to the demands of French policy in Burope. 

The article tlien directs attention to Japan: Senators will 
reeall that but two or three days ago Baron Kato came to the 
premiership ostensibly to bring about the ratification of the 
treaties that were negotiated at the Washington conference. 


Proceeding, the article states: 


imira Baron Kato to: the- premiership.. His elevation and the fact 
that he holds himself responsible for the ratiñcation of the treaties 
has, to say the least, strengthened the assurance of this Government 
that all is well as far as Japan is concerned. 

Mr. President, as stated, if it were not for the delay of these 
nations referred to in ratifying the treaty of Washington calling 
for a limitation of naval armament, notwithstanding the cer- 
tainty of defeat, I should move to reduce the personnel of the 
Navy to the number fixed by the House committee. 

I may add that the House committee gave this matter most 
earnest consideration. They had all the facts before them. 
The hearings, which are very voluminous and which I have 
gone through with more or less care, in my judgment support 
the action of the House; and we would be warranted, notwith- 
standing’ the failure of these Governments to ratify the treaties, 
in fixing the personnel at the limits declared in the bill as it 
was originally reported to the House by the subcommittee; but 


because of the well-known attitude of the Senate und in defer- 
ence to the sentiments of many Senators growing out of the 
failure of the other Governments to ratify the treaty, I shall 
not offer the amendment which I had intended submitting re- 
ducing the naval personnel to 67,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on yesterday I sub- 
mitted some observations concerning two amendments proposed 
by the committee—the first to strike out the appropriation 
for the Research Laboratory and the second to strike out the 
appropriation for the Naval Consulting Board. 

The Naval Consulting Board is à voluntasy organization. 
That is to say, the members receive no salary or compensation. 
My understanding is that they do not even receive expenses of 
travel. The Naval Consulting Board is a body of high-minded, 
public-spirited citizens, eminent in different branches of science, 
who have tendered to the Navy their services. The only ap- 
propriation is an appropriation for the office expenses, the 
Salary of a secretary or elerk of $4,000. 

It may be of interest to know who comprise the Naval Con- 
sulting Board. The members were nominated by the great 
technical and scientific societies of the country, as shown by 
the following list: 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD, 


Nominated by American Institute of Minin: eers : 
Sagmdem and Benjamin Daye boese: Dr. l. fl. backeland aa 
omina merican cal Soci : . > 
p Aee TT en Institu 425 da ae g 
omina ean te of Nectrical : ° 
Sprague and B. d. Lamme. 2 mes 
Soe pope by American Mathematical Society: R. S. Woodward and 
N or 


Nominated by American Society Civil Engineers: A. M. Hunt and 
one 8 American A 
omina erican Aeronauti Society: M. B. 
Hoe a, en! Society: M. B. Sellers and 
wie che by Inventors’ Guild: Thomas Robins and Peter Cooper 
Nominated by American Society Automotive Engineers: How 
5 e 
omina merican rochemical Society: La 
and Joseph W. Richards, 155 KEERAS 3 
Nominated by American. Society Mechanical Engineers: W. L. R 
= 5 ns 28 — am 
omina y American Society of Aeronautic Engineers: Elm 8 
Sperry, Henry A. Wise Wood, Bion J. Arnold. gi gdin, 
Nominated by War Committee of Technical Societies: D. W. Brunton, 


Many of these gentlemen, it will be recognized at once, are 
men of national and international reputation in their various 
lines of activity. The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
has coneluded to dispense with the gratuitous services of these 
eminent gentlemen, whose services by any of the great indus- 
trial organizations of the country, even in a consultative ca- 
pacity, probably could not be secured for less than a quarter of 
a million dollars a year. 

The Naval Consulting Board, as I indicated on yesterday, 
was intimately associated with the Laboratory for Scientific Ite- 
search. I have the following statement in relation to the two 
organizations: 

MEMORANDUM REGARDING NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD AND NAVAL 
EXPERIMENT AND RESPARCH® LABORATORY. 

The Naval Consulting Board is composed of engineers and scientists 
nominated by the several national engineering and technical societies. 
The members serve without compensation. During the war they 
rendered invaluable service to the Navy by making available on any 
subject the best brains of the country and starting a campaign for in- 
dustrial preparedness. Together with Admiral Smith they investigated 
the 110,000 inventions submitted as of possible aid to the Navy. ‘heir 
services, and through them the services of the national societies, are 
continually made available to the Navy to aid in solving technical prob- 
lems. The appropriation of $4,000: pays the services of a clerk en- 
gaged in collating and recording records of the board's activities and 
routine work in connection th the board's activities and corre 


spondence, 

Among other things, the Naval Consulting Board advocated. erection 
and o tion of a naval research laboratory and Congress. appropri- 
ated $1,500,000 for its construction. N Pe Soo ne completed, and 


final equipment is being installed. | remains available 
for equ 8 dut w can not be used for maintenance or opera- 
Son —.— money Is made available now the plant must lie idle and 
deteriorate. 


It is needless to mention the importance of research work in any 
engineering activity. Commercial concerns recognize its necessity and 
coassa pora men. for its. prosecution. The General Motors Co. 

$1,500,000 per year in 


eh work and finds it good business. 


prosecu 

Our Navy, as well as tag Al other, has problems inherently naval 

that she must solve, and solve befo the other navies if she is to main- 
h supremacy: facturer can) reco 


thing, was 

ent, to effect economy 
endeayor to: show results 
even 


n estima t 
allowed by the Budget officer. : ot 4 
this year, cut. this sum to $100,000 an 
with this sum anng 


Jess, will enable us to get the p on its feet and we hope to 

te the value of the > The: House included a pro- 
vision (H. R. 11228, p. 6) for $100,000. This was struck out by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, possibly on the grounds of 
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economy, possibly because of the other somewhat similar—though in 
terms only—experimental stations maintained by the Government, 
The work contemplated to be undertaken by the research laboratory 
is primarily naval, and there is at present no other agency fitted for 
or provided to do this research work. While primarily for the benefit 
of the Navy it is inherent to the nature of the work that results also 
may be beneficial to the industrial activities of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, s 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. With regard fo the Naval Consulting 
Board, the action of the committee was predicated on the fact 
that the Naval Consulting Board has not functioned as a board 
since December, 1920, I think, when it attended the laying 
of the corner stone of the research laboratory. However, the 
patriotic professional people who are members of that board 
correspond freely with the department, the department consults 
them as individuals, because they were members of the board, 
whenever occasion arises, and the amount of the appropriation 
is not large, only $4,000. The amount expended last year under 
this appropriation was for the salary of the clerk, $1,400, and 
a few hundred dollars extra for expenses. 

I am certain that the department and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs appreciate the services the members of the Naval 
Consulting Board have given. It was a war activity, and as a 
consulting beard it has not functioned for a year. The mem- 
bers still consult with the department, and the department 
still avails itself of their experience and advice constantly. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 7, after the word 
“ pay,” to insert the words “and allowances” and in line 8 to 
strike out $447,580” and to insert pay, $631,180; rental al- 
lowance, $28,800 ; subsistence allowance, $13,140 ; in all, $673,120,” 
so as to read: 

y urse Corps : Pay, $631,180 ; rental allow- 
ande 528.960 „ 18.140 A all, $673,120. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator in 
charge of this bill if this is an amendment which the Senator 
from Utah asked to have postponed? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. No; I think not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood he wanted the 
amendments on page 34 to be passed over for the time being, 
and the amendments on page 35 taken up instead. Did he make 
` such a request of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. He did not make such a request while I 
was in the Chamber, nor did I hear of it. If he makes such 
a request, we can go back and have the votes reconsidered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall not object. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; the votes can be reconsidered if the 
Senator from Utah should desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 12, after the words 
“Naval Reserve Force,” to insert “Class 1 (Fleet Naval Re- 
serve) and class 6 (Naval Reserve Flying Corps).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 14, to strike out 
“ $5,689,233,” and to insert in lieu thereof $4,127,278," so as 
to read: 

i of members of the Naval Re- 
carve aaa 1 PT (Elet Naval Reacry e) —. class 6 (Naval Reserve 
Flying Corps), $4,127,278. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 17, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$107,503,239” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “ $127,473,823.” 

Mr. NEWBERRY. On behalf of the committee I move to 
substitute for the last figures “ $124,637,773,” this being the 
correct amount. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I have just been informed by the Senator 
from Utah that he did make a request in regard to these amend- 
ments. I therefore beg the pardon of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I did not understand we were going on with the 
aviation matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator 
from Utah had asked that that be passed over, 

Mr. KING. I ask to be excused from the Chamber for about 
10 minutes so that I may get a little luncheon, and that the 
Senate take up the other items in my absence. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquired of the Senator 
from Michigan if such a request had been made, but he had 
forgotten that it had been made. 

Peet er dca nas We will take up the amendment, on page 

, line 17. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 35 the committee proposes to 
strike out lines 1 to 13, inclusive, in the following words: 


Not to exceed 200 
1922 shall be commi: 5 
to be commissioned shall be selected by the academic board of the Naval 
5 after giving equal consideration to the scholastic standing and 
adaptability for naval service of each graduate: Provided, That each 
graduate of the Naval Academy of the class of 1922 who is not com- 
missioned as an ensign in the Navy shall be paid mileage at the rate of 
5 cents per mile from the Naval Academy to his home and a sum equal 
to three months’ pay of a midshipman, such payments to be made from 
the respective appropriations in this act providing for the transporta- 
tion and pay of midshipmen. 


Mr. NEWBERRY. I ask that that amendment may be passed 
over until the return of the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Nr NEN EEERX. Let us take up the amendment beginning 
on line 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 35, beginning in line 17, the 
committee proposes to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized. in his 
discretion, to employ on active duty, during the fiscal year 1923 only, 
not to exceed 50 reserve officers who are qualified naval aviators: Pro- 
vided further, That such officers may, prior to J 1, 1923, after suc- 
cessfully passing such examinations to determine their qualifications as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, be transferred to and 
appointed in the r Navy in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of June 4, 1920. 

Mr. SWANSON. Before that amendment is disposed of, Mr. 
President, I want to move to strike out the language which it 
proposes to amend contained in the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Beginning in line 14? 

Mr. SWANSON. Beginning in line 14, page 35, as follows: 


The authorization contained in section 2 of the naval appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1921 for the employment of 500 reserve officers 
in the aviation and auxiliary service is hereby repealed. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That should be stricken out. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that it be stricken out, 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator want to have that done at 
this time, when the Senator from Washington is not in the 
Chamber? 

Mr. SWANSON. I appeal to the committee to let this go to 
conference with the other. We have now a little over 200 re- 
Serve officers. This authorization, which was given in the ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal year 1921, provided for the em- 
ployinent of 500 officers in the reserve, auxiliary, and aviation 
in excess of the 4 per cent provided by law. Under the law we 
can not employ commissioned officers in excess of 4 per cent 
of the authorized enlisted personnel. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the Senator is now alluding 
to the provision of the House? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am. 

Mr. WARREN. Such an amendment would not be in order 
now. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is in order, for the simple reason that 
the committee amendment is now pending, and if that goes out, 
this should go out also. 

Mr. WARREN. As the Senator knows, we have permission 
to act on the amendments of the committee first. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the committee amendment is adopted, I 
might be precluded from moving to strike out this provision. 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. The Senator can move to amend 
the text after the committee amendments have been acted upon. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me that if this is adopted as 
an amendment to the committee amendment, it would fix its 
status. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, the Senator can move to strike 
it all out later on, both the old and the new. 

Mr. SWANSON, That is what I wish to move. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. My understanding is that we are pro- 
ceeding only with committee amendments to the bill as it came 
from the House. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the committee amendment is adopted, it 
will be new language added to the provision of the House. 
The only thing I was apprehensive of was that if the amend- 
ment of the committee were adopted I would be precluded; 
I want to have it distinctly understood that I shall have a right 
later to move to strike out the House text. If unanimous con- 
sent is given, I shall not press the matter. 

Mr, NEWBERRY. That will be understood. 

Mr. SWANSON. Is unanimous consent given, so that I can 
move to strike out the House provision later? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts; May I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia that the word “ Provided,” also should come 
out when that amendment is made? 

Mr, SWANSON. Of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to commend the 
committee for the amendment which they have recommended on 
page 35, providing that the Secretary of the Navy be authorized 
to employ on active duty, during the fiscal year 1923 only, not 
to exceed 50 reserve officers who are qualified naval aviators. 
I think this is a very meritorious amendment. The history of 
this legislation is most interesting. The reserve officers in 
naval aviation performed very excellent service to the country 
during the war. After the war many of them remained in the 
service, expecting in due time that they would be accepted into 
the reguiar Navy. Provision was made by Congress for the 
induction into the regular Navy of 500 of these reserve officers 
when found qualified after examination. An examination was 
held in May of last year, and as a result of that examination 
a large number of these highly qualified reserve officers failed. 
The examination was based upon the theory that naval aviators 
should be familiar with the duties of line officers, and should 
be able to qualify and pass examinations which line officers 
have to pass. 

I personally think that policy is a very grave mistake. I 
think aviation is a specialty, and is a department of the de- 
fense of our country which ought to be separated from the 
regular line duties of the Navy and of the Army. But I find 
myself in a minority in that conclusion. The Navy officers and 
the Naval Committee are of the opinion that naval aviators 
should be willing and ready and qualified to go to sea and navi- 
gate surface craft as well as navigate airships in the air. I 
firmly believe time will prove the unsoundness and short- 
sightedness of this course. I believe it will not be many years 
before transportation by air will make the larger types of sur- 
face craft obsolete. 

To my mind this present policy simply means that we are 
never going to have a well-qualified and well-developed Air Serv- 
ice in this country. There is no more reason why a naval 
aviator should be expected to qualify and perform sea duty than 
that a medical officer in the Naval Medical Corps should be ex- 
pected to pass an examination in engineering and navigation. 
This policy is about as sane as it would be to order expert 
aviators to navigate battleships every two years. Yet that is 
what is contemplated. If aviators must be line officers they 
must go to sea and take up the duties of line officers or they 
will be unable to pass the promotion examinations that are 
given from time to time, for all examinations emphasize line 
officers’ work and duties, to wit, navigation at sea. Air and sea 
navigation are entirely separate and distinct vocations, in my 
opinion. However, that is a departure from what I wanted to 
call to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I would call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that after a man has been an aviator for 
10 years he is through; that is, he can not go on in aviation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, Mr. President, that the 
ory has been exploded. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is what the department think, at 
any rate, and consequently they want to have this plan adopted. 
The examinations have been too rigorous and too exacting. We 
ought to have a reasonable examination of some kind, so that 
when aviators have served for 8 or 10 years they can then per- 
form some service in the Navy and not be retired and become an 
expense to the Government. We ought to be able to do some- 
thing along that line, it would seem to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator does not want 
to get in trouble with the aviators, he had better stop 
such assertions. One of the leading aviators of the Navy 
to-day is a man 48 years old. I refer to Capt. H. Mustin, of 
the regular Navy. He stoutly denies the assertion that the 
duration of an aviator's service is 10 years. Many other young 
officers have been flying over eight years and they consider 
themselves capable of flying for very many more years. The 
leading and ranking flying officer of the Army, Gen. William 
Mitchell, is a man well over 40 years and is still an active 
aviator. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not attempting to get into trouble 
with the aviators or with anybody else. I am talking for the 
good of the service. I think that this examination was too 
rigorous and was uncalled for, but I do think we ought to re- 
quire some examination so that if a man is an aviator and has 
had experience as an aviator, after he ceases to be an aviator 
he will be able to do something for the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator know of 
one man who has ceased to be an aviator? 


Mr. SWANSON. Not at this time, because aviation has been 
in existence only some five or six years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are men in the Army 
sng Navy who have been aviators for 8 or 10 years, if not 
onger. 

Mr. SWANSON. Aviation only started some five or six 
years ago. The naval authorities have told me that after a 
man has served actively in aviation for 10 years he ought to be 
transferred to something else, because of its dangers and ex- 
cessive activities. I tried to get the department to have a less 
rigorous examination. The only thing I want is to get these 
50 men, although I would agree to have 100 if it could be done. 
But we ought to have certain requirements so there will not 
be so many retired aviators doing nothing. They could go on 
shore duty of some kind. Examinations cught to be held in 
a way that will enable a man to show certain qualifications to 
do some kind of naval work, whatever he can do, after he 
eeases his activities as an aviator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has the same 
opinion that is entertained by many high naval officials who 
are not aviators, but I defy him to prove by any aviator in the 
Navy or Army that the duration of active service is limited to 
10 years. In fact, that matter was discussed by a subcommit~- 
tee of the Naval Affairs Committee and very thoroughly gone 
into, but the theory was exploded. Indeed, even after a man 
gets to be 50 or 60 years of age and retires from aviation there 
are many duties suitable for him, such as oflicer in charge of 
aviation stations, such as executive oflicer in the aviation de- 
partment, and so forth. Furthermore, all of the airships being 
constructed are constantly increasing in size and are being di- 
rected and commanded by men who do not actually pilot the 
machine at all. It is very important and very essential that 
the commanding officer, who is not at the wheel actually con- 
ducting the physical movements necessary to propel the ma- 
Chine, shall be experienced as an aviator, Almost every large 
airship that is being built now has crews of 5, 10, 15, or many 
more men, and therefore there will always be need of expe- 
rienced aviators to act as commanders of those ships. One of 
the big rigid airships now under construction will have a crew 
of approximately 30 men. The commanding officers on such 
airships do not handle the controls, but act as supervisors, 

However, that is a departure from the question I was about - 
to discuss. I do net think the Senator from Virginia and my- 
self differ about the merits of the amendment. 

Referring to the length of time given to prepare for the 
examination, let me say this: Men who for five years have done 
nothing but fly, have done nothing but devote all their talents 
and energy and strength to perfecting themselves in aviation, 
were notified eight months before the examination that they 
must pass all the requirements that are expected of graduates 
of the Annapolis Academy, including navigation, seamanship, 
electricity, ordnance, engineering, and so forth. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen- 
ator, Who issued that order? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Secretary of the Navy, 
acting upon the advice of the Bureau of Navigation, who are 
old line naval officers, 

Mr. POMEREND. Is it not possible to require the members 
of that board to undergo a similar examination, to see whether 
or not they could pass it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It ought to be possible. I 
want the Senator to follow me, because I know from questions 
he asked yesterday that he is interested. Congress authorized 
500 of these men in the regular service. Only about 290 applied 
for examination. The result of the first marking of the exami- 
nation papers was that 27 passed. The aviation paper only 
counted 10 points out of 100, so that no matter how capable they 
were, how proficient they were, how competent they were in 
aviation, they were rejected if they did not know line-officers’ 
duties and problems. What happened? The rejection of these 
men meant that we were to lose from the Aviation Service the 
very men who went through the war, some of whom served 
their country in France, and who had had the experience of pre- 
paring under stress of war te learn how to direct an airplane 
and how to carry on plane tactics in the air—in a word, the men 
who developed our naval air service. 

Mr. POMERENE. Was that examination conducted by the 
Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it was not conducted by 
the Civil Service Commission. It was conducted by a board of 
naval officers. Bear in mind these men were never at sea or 
given any opportunity to do sea duty in the Navy. The first 
marking permitted only 27 to pass. Of course, that is a con- 
fession in itself that the examination was unfair and was too 
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severe. How could men pass an examination, for instance, in 
navigation with no experience on a ship? Re-markings of the 
papers from time to time led to the acceptance of about 150. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is, re-markings of the same papers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. In that way they increased the number 
who passed from 27 to 150? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; a re-marking upon a 
different basis than was originally contemplated. Everybody, 
for instance, failed on the first marking who did not get 25 
points on every paper, 4 being the maximum. In the re- 
marking they said, “If a candidate does get less than 2.5 on 
two papers, we will still admit him.” On the third marking, 
they said, “Even if he gets less than 2.5 on four papers, we 
will let him in.” 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know who constitutes that board, 
but I wonder if it were possible to hold an examination for 
those who are hereafter to be members of the board? I wonder 
whether the present board could pass such an examination? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that the members of the Naval Affairs Committee appreciated 
the character of the criticism which I am making against that 
examination and recognized the injustice inflicted upon these 
young reserve officers, and have made provision in the bill to 
correct in great part the injustice that was done. I say that 
in commendation of the committee, but there is one very serious 
defect still left. I call the attention of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Pornprx rer] particularly to this because I think he 
as representing the committee will agree with me. 

The bill provides that 50 of these officers, young men who 
left their schools and colleges in this country the first week 
of the war and volunteered, shall not be turned ont the first 
day of July, after five years of patriotic and useful service, 
as if there were no appreciation by the Government of their 
aviation experience and exceptional training. I know a young 
man who was a witness before the committee, one of the men 
who failed, who was an expert in aviation bombing, and 
who met with an accident last December, paralyzing his vocal 
chords. He can not speak above a whisper. He can not tell 
the difference in the kinds of food that he eats. He, in all 
probability, if the precedents in similar cases are te be be- 
lieved, will die from starvation; and yet that man, if the re- 
serve officers who failed are retired, will be walking the streets 
after the 80th of June, with his wife and child. without occu- 
pation and without compensation—literally thrown in the scrap 
heap as waste material. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is correct about that. There 
are 500 men- now, most of them reserve officers, who served 
during the war, part of them as auxiliary officers and part of 
them as naval officers, who have gone through all the dangers 
and turmoil and exactions of war service. In order to enable 
those 500 men to remain in the service of the Navy, this amend- 
ment was placed on the bill, authorizing the employment of 500 
extra Men in the aviation and auxiliary service. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I said. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the amendment is not 
made, that is exactly what will happen. 

Mr. SWANSON. Unless this amendment shall be adopted, 
these men all go out on the 80th of June. My contention is 
that by striking out this amendment we can abolish that pro- 
vision and then let the matter go to conference and in the 
meantime find out the number of good aviators whom we want 
in the service, and then fix up an amendment that will not let 
them be driven out of the service in this way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator can fix up all 
the amendments he wants to, but that does not fix the examina- 
tion papers or change the viewpoint of reactionary naval officers. 
The difficulty is that the examinations are so exacting and 
deemed of such importance by the old-line officers of the Navy 
that these men were unable to pass them, and therefore can not 
remain in the service. : 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is entirely correct. The minute 
I saw the examinations I knew they were wrong. I protested 
against them. I insisted that we should have some kind of an 
examination that these men who had seen actual service, as 
these officers had, could pass. I insisted that the examinations 
were entirely too severe. They ought to be examined as to 
character, a certain amount of educational examination ought 
to be required, but if the amendment of the committee is 
adopted they can not take care of more than 50 aviators. The 
man in Utah, for instance, will not be taken care of, and that 
is the difficulty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think, perhaps, it is only 
fair to say that perhaps some of these men are not fit, They 


may not all be mentally and physically fit. I can understand 
that. I would like to have them all taken care of. But a com- 
Promise is better than nothing. The Committee on Appro- 
priations have only provided for 50. We must take what we 
can get. The harm will be greatly reduced by taking in 50. 

Mr. SWANSON. This matter was acted on very hurriedly, 
Some of the auxiliary officers have been in the Navy from 17 
to 20 years. Some of them have been in the Aviation Service 
and some of them in the naval servicg direct. On the 30th of 
June they all go ont, unless we make provision for them. I 
would like to see this provision stricken out and the matter 
go to conferenee, so as to see if we can not fix up some pro- 
vision that will take care of these deserving men. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I quite agree with what the 
Senator has said. I shall be glad to cooperate with him to the 
end that the auxiliary officers may also be taken care of. 

I want to call to the attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Krye], who is always interested in saving money for the Treas- 
ury, that it was proposed to drive out of the service 86 trained 
aviators, It costs about $40,000 to train an aviator. It was 
proposed, until this amendment in part modified it, to serap 
about $3,500,000 expended in the training of these men and 
proceed at once to train a similar number of aviators to take 
their places at this enormous expense. A recent order has been 
issued asking for 50 men from the graduating class at An- 
hapolis or line officers to enter training for the Naval Air 
Service at an expense to the Government of $40,000 per capita. 
Think of this wasteful policy at a time when everybody is 
crying for economy. 

All I have said is to lead up to another injustice which needs 
to, be remedied, and I am going to offer an amendment to this 
end. It is proposed now to continue 50 of these men who 
failed in their examinations as reserve officers in the Air 
Service. They are to be taken in as reserve officers at their 
former rank. What is going to happen? The men who failed 
are to go into the Navy as lieutenants, senior grade, lieuten- 
ants, junior grade, and some as ensigns; but the men who 
passed have nearly all been reduced in rank when they entered 
the regular Navy and the men who passed the examination 
will thus have lower ranks than those who have not passed the 
examination. Some of those men who failed will go in as 
lieutenants; senior grade, and will have under them as ensigns 
men who haye passed the examination and who were lieuten- 
ants, senior grade, as reserve officers. 

This examination has done two things. It causes a great 
many of the naval aviators to fail completely and to be driven 
out next July if this committee amendment is not adopted. 
Secondly, it reduces in rank all or nearly all of those who 
passed the examinations. The men who have been reduced in 
rank after they passed the examinations will find themselves, 
after this amendment is in operation, having a lower grade and 
a lower salary than some who failed in the examination. To 
that end I am going to propose an amendment authorizing the 
Secretary to give all of those who have been reduced in rank 
the-rank held by them on May 16, 1921, and carry them as 
extra numbers. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that following the war, with 
the reduction of the number of enlisted men, there were neces- 
sarily reductions in the grade of some of the officers. Assum- 
ing that information to be accurate, it would very properly fol- 
low that there would be some reductions in the grade of the class 
of aviation officers to whom my friend has referred. Was there 
a greater reduction in grade in that branch than in other 
branches of the service? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as a matter of 
fact there were no reductions in grade in the naval aviation 
service; the reserved officers were frequently promoted. The 
strange thing about the officers who failed in the examination 
is that since the war nearly every one of them has been pro- 
moted twice upon recommendation of their superior officers on 
the basis of their efficiency and their ability as aviators, and yet 
they failed in the examinations and are now held by the Navy 
officials as unfit for the regular Navy. 

As the Senator knows, the aviation service is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the other branches of the Navy. Length of service 
and hours in the air is a very important factor in determining 
the efficiency and ability and the capability of an aviation officer. 
The morale in the aviation service of the Navy has heen mate- 
rially impaired, Nearly 300 young men who went through the 
war, who had become exceptionally competent aviators and had 
shown themselves experts of the very highest, ha ve 
had one of two things happen to them: Either they have been 
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reduced in rank or are about to be rejected as having failed to 
pass the line officers’ examination. 

Training during the war can not be duplicated in peace times. 
For instance, a young man who goes into training now does 
not fly on certain days, whereas during the war no day could 
be lost. Whether the weather was stormy or windy, despite 
the condition of the weather, every day was used and the train- 
ing was intensive and continuous. So the aviators who were 
trained during the war are specially well qualified for the Air 
Service—have enjoyed an experience that is invaluable. 

Let me remind the Senate that it is a very disheartening 
thing, if indeed not cruel, for young officers who have gone 
through the war, been in the service for five years, been pro- 
moted and recommended to additional increased rank and sal- 
ary, then to be told that they are no longer useful to the 
country; that they are to be reduced in rank and, in some cases, 
that they are to be dismissed from the service. Such condi- 
tions contribute to the unrest in this country. The fact that 
the Government should keep these men largely because the 
service would break down without them and then after five 
years tell them, when they have trained academy naval men to 
fly in their places, that their services are no longer needed 
has contributed greatly to the demoralization of our Naval Air 
Service and the opposition among civilians to Regular Army 
and Navy officers. If they had realized that they were not 
going to be permanently retained in the service they would have 
left the Navy after the armistice was concluded and sought 
other employment. Many of them have married and have 
families, and now, on the 1st day of July, if this amendment is 
not adopted—and even with the amendment many of them will 
suffer that fate—they are to be sent out into the world to look 
for other employment. Not a very considerate way to treat 
war heroes—not one that conduces to civilian willingness to 
sacrifice—for this treatment borders on ingratitude, 

Let me say in this connection that there is not any branch of 
the service in the late war that, in my opinion, commanded the 
enthusiastic support and devotion of a higher class of American 
youth than the naval aviation service. Most of these men are 
college men; they came from our universities and colleges and 
entered the service during the first weeks of the war. 

I think every witness who appeared before the committee was 
able to show an enlistment during the first week of the war. 
They have become devoted to the service; they have decided to 
make aviation their career and their life work; they have been 
doing this work for their country for five years, only to find out 
that aviation is secondary; that they must be navigators; 
that they must be able to go to sea; that they must be able to 
command naval vessels, and that aviation after all is not much 
different in the view of many naval line officers from service 
in the boiler room of a battleship; that it is only an incident to 
the defense of the country, but not an important arm of de- 
fense. It is a very serious matter. We are slipping seriously 
in our aviation development. We are greatly underestimating 
the future importance of this science. We will regret such 
indifference toward, and cold-blooded treatment of, these high- 
class, patriotic, and experienced aviators. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there is grave injustice in- 
volved in the position in which these aviation officers find them- 
selves, These men gave valiant service. Naval aviation was 
perhaps the most dangerous branch of the service during the 
war, The naval aviators were compelled to perform their work 
out on the ocean in all kinds of weather, and the fatalities 
were great. ‘These men have been in the service for five years, 
and now they are to be turned adrift. It is not just to them, 
and in addition it tends to the demoralization of the Navy. 
I think that we ought to take care of more than 50 of them. 
I do not think it is right that the others should be practically 
dismissed from the service. 

Mr, BALL, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The provision for 50 will take care of almost all 
the officers who failed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
during the war. 

Mr. BALL. To give the exact figures there were 244 who 
took the examination, and of that number 152 passed—that is, 
62.8 per cent passed—leaving the difference between the 244 
and 152, Which is 92. I think there are only 78 who are 
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known. This proposed amendment will take care of the best 
qualified of those officers. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the subcommittee which made 
the inquiry in reference to this matter, I desire to state that 
the committee was satisfied that the examination which was 
accorded to these officers was fair; they were satisfied that 
they were treated properly in every way, but the committee 
were not satisfied that they had been afforded a sufficient oppor- 
tunity to qualify themselves with the assistance of instructors 
to prepare for the examination in navigation and in seaman- 
ship and in some of the other necessary branches of such an 
examination. For that reason the committee made this recom- 
mendation. . 

I repeat that the committee amendment will—and I under- 
stand the Senator from Massachusetts agrees with me—take 
care of the officers who are really needed in the Navy for avia- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 
solving the problem. 
obtained. 

Mr. BALL. I think this amendment is amply fair to all and 
that it will afford to these officers the advantage of having 
oe year in order to qualify themselves for the examina- 

on, 

As the Senator from Massachusetts has stated, they are all 
high-class men; most of them are college graduates. There is 
no doubt in the minds of the committee that the naval avia- 
tion officers thought they would be appointed without taking 
any examination, and therefore many of them did not try prop- 
erly to qualify themselves, while others did not have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. It is for this reason that this recommenda- 
tion is made. It will give them another opportunity. Some of 
them were serving in line of duty up to within two weeks of 
the examination. In other instances we found that one or two 
had not had the advanfage of competent instruction, and so, 
as it was, they had to go it alone. We think, therefore, it is but 
fair that they should be given another opportunity and be re- 
tained in the service for another year. I am sure, however; 
that the Navy Department, in the examination provided. was 
eminently fair to these officers, as I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts will admit. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should admit it if I took 
the position, which I refuse to take, that an aviator must be 
qualified to navigate a battleship in order to be an efficient 
officer in the American Navy. 

Mr. BALL. I think that it is the opinion of the committee 
that the Navy Department is correct in its attitude, that an 
aviator in the future in order to go with the fleet must be able 
to command; that he must be familiar with navigation and 
with seamanship and with the other naval subjects. These 
examinations were competitive to enable these officers to enter 
the line of the Navy. To do that they must of necessity be 
qualified in branches other than aviation. In the future 
there is no doubt that the aviator will be with the fleet to a 
very great extent; the fleet is to have airplane carriers, and 
it will be absolutely essential, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, that the aviators shall qualify themselves in all the differ- 
ent naval branches. In view of the fact, however, that they 
were not afforded sufficient opportunity in some respects to do 
that, the committee have made this recommendation. I think 
the committee has acted very wisely and that the Senate should 
accept the amendment without further discussion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Delaware does not mean to suggest that I should 
not discuss an amendment which I should like to offer to ex- 
pand and enlarge the committee amendment. I think the Sen- 
ator from Delaware deserves a great deal of credit for his 
patience and for his interest in this problem; but I must say 
in passing, in reply to what the Senator has said, that I can 
not agree that a naval aviator has got to be a seaman and to be 
familiar with the navigation of naval craft as well as aircraft 
in order to be an efficient officer in the regular Navy. In a few 
years we will laugh at such a condition being imposed. We 
might just as well say a regular naval officer must know how 
to fly an airship before he can navigate a torpedo boat at sea. 

The fact is that the Regular Army took over the reserve avi- 
ation officers on their record as aviators without any further 
examination, and the Marine Corps did the same. The aviators 
in the reserve corps of the Navy have been penalized for being 
in the Navy rather than the Army by being required to become 
familiar with every single branch of the Navy in order to pasy 
the examination for the regular Navy. 

That has not been required of the aviators in the Army or in 
the Marine Corps. However, I shall not discuss that any fur- 
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ther. I want to call the attention of the Senator from Dela- 
ware to the amendment which I desire to offer to the committee 
amendment, for I know the Senater from Delaware desires to 
help relieve the situation. I have commended the amendment 
ef the committee and I am willing to accept it as a compromise, 
for it is going to afford considerable relief. If it is not adopted 
all the young officers will go out. The amendment will at least 
save to the country and to the service 50 good men, and it is a 
commendable recommendation of which I heartily approve, and 
I compliment the Senator from Delaware for his share and part 
in having it reported by the committee; but what are we going 
to say to those who have been reduced in rank? If we should 
exercise our power to prevent an injustice to these 50, we 
should do the same for those who have been reduced in rank. 
The amendment which I offer will give an opportunity to the 
Secretary of the Navy to give to the officers who have been 
reduced in rank—and there are only 60 of them—extra num- 
bers, which will give them their old rank. Then they will 
net be put in the position of having the reserve officers who 
failed and are reinstated given a higher rank over them, but 
they will hold their old rank, I think it is only fair and just, 
and I ask the chairman of the committee to accept the amend- 
ment and allow it to go.to conference. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, is the amendment 
printed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I should like to have an opportunity of 
reading it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will read it: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy ts authorized to 
carry as extra numbers, and at the 135 held by them on May 16, 
1921, 69 officers, formerly of class 5, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, who were commissioned in the line of the Navy at reduced 
grades as a result of an examination beld on such date. 


That gives him authority to readjust the ranks of these men— 
I will send this amendment to the Senator’s desk—so that there 
will be no discrimination, and we will not have the spectacle of 
an officer who has failed being made a lieutenant, senior grade, 
and an officer who passed being an ensign. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me ask the Senator a question. I think 
it is right as far as the permanent grade is concerned; but, 
as the Senator knows, during the war all the officers of the 
regular Navy had a temporary rank and a permanent rank. 
A great many of these naval aviators and regular officers had 
what was called a temporary rank on account of the size of 
the Navy. I think the contention is right that they ought not 
to lose their permanent rank, but I am afraid the Senator's 
amendment would retain them in the temporary rank that they 
had at that time when every other naval officer has been reduced. 

Many naval officers who were lieutenant commanders have 
been reduced to first lieutenants because their rank was tempo- 
rary. If we hold them to the permanent rank which they held 
as of that date, I think that is right; but I do not see why 
they should be held up to their temporary rank when every 
other naval officer has been reduced. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Let me give the Senator an 
illustration. I know several young men, reserve officers, who 
are specialized experts in aeronautics. Prior to this examina- 
tion they were lieutenants, senior grade. As a result of the 
examination they were reduced to ensigns. Of course, they are 
discouraged, and will probably not remain long in the Navy. 
The result of this amendment would be that some of these 
men who failed will come in and be lieutenants, senior grade, 
and those who passed but were reduced in rank will still be 
ensigns. This amendment will permit the Secretary of the 
Navy to carry these men as extra numbers and put them all 
on an equal basis. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will put in the word “ per- 
manent,” so as to make it read “ the permanent grades held by 
them” at that time, it will be all right; but to give them the 
temporary rank which they held as of that time will give them 
precedence over any other naval officers. If it were made the 
permanent rank it would prevent any discrimination against 
them. 


On account of the size of the Navy, a naval officer had two 
ranks. He was a temporary commander and he was a per- 
manent first lieutenant. Most of the others have been reduced, 
since the Navy has been reduced, to what is known as the 
permanent rank. I think the Senator is right about these naval 
officers if his amendment refers to the permanent rank, but if 
it would retain them in their temporary rank when everybody 
else has been reduced it is not right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not mecessary to put in 
the word “permanent.” Under my amendment they would 
hold! on the extra List the rank for which they were examined. 


Mr. SWANSON. It puts them on the extra list, but gives 
them permanent commissions as of the rank they held at that 
date. As I have stated, the various officers had two ranks, one 
temporary and one permanent. We did not giye them perma- 
nently higher rank, because a Navy based on three or four 
hundred thousand men with 4 per cent of officers would have 
more lieutenant commanders, would have more admirals, would 
have more captains, and so on, than a smaller Navy. When the 
Navy was reduced the officers went back to their permanent 
rank. I think the Senator’s amendment will be right if he will 
make it apply to the permanent rank which they held as of 
that date. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am asking the Secretary to 
put these men on the extra list. The Secretary now keeps an 
extra list. There are now 57 line officers carried as extra num- 
bers, and he can put these former reserve officers on the extra 
list pending the readjustment of this unsatisfactory situation. 
This course will prevent some men who passed these examina- 
HOn holding inferior rank tọ men who did not pass the exami- 
nations. 

May I ask the Senator from Washington if the amendment 
meets with his approval? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I have only had time to glance over it, 
I should like an opportunity to consider just what effect it 
would have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I suggest, then, that we 
adopt the committee amendment in the bill, and that this mat- 
oe 5 up later, after the Senator has had time to con- 

er it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pass it over and 
offer it at a later date I shall be very glad to give it considera- 
tion in the meantime. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think there is no opposi- 
tion to accepting now the committee amendment that is printed 
in the bill, and then later I can offer the amendment which I 
have just discussed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will agree that the Senator may offer 
it, and I will not make any point of order as to the parliamen- 
tary status of it; but I have not had an opportunity to consider ` 
it on its merits. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. I should like to say 
to the Senator that I did not have the amendment prepared 
until this morning, or else I would have submitted it to him, 
had I had an opportunity. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts whether, so far as the investigation or in- 
quiry has thus far disclosed, there was any discrimination 
against the men for whose benefit this amendment was tendered 
because they were not graduates of Annapolis? 

I remember that this matter was brought to my attention 
several months ago, and I was very much interested in having 
an investigation made, because I thought a grave injustice had 
been done to these men; and from some information which I 
obtained I reached the conclusion that there was a clique in 
the Navy that was determined to drive out of the officers’ corps 
all men who were not graduates of the Naval Academy if 
enough men could be found in the Navy who were graduates of 
the Naval Academy to fill all of the offices that would be created 
and that then existed. I should like to know whether or not 
there is anything in the investigation that reveals any prejudice 
against these men because they were not graduates of the Naval 
Academy. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I am very frank to say that there was no dis- 
crimination, The boys received every consideration, and a 
higher percentage of the aviation boys passed than of any of 
the other reserve officers. Of course, none of these were gradu- 
ates from Annapolis. They were the reserve officers generally 
that took the examination. The appropriation bill of 1920 car- 
ried with it certain provisions authorizing the transfer of a 
certain number of reserve officers to the line, and authorized 
this examination. A larger percentage of the aviation boys 
passed than of any of the others, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator refers 
to the final marking, when only 27 passed. In the beginning, 
out of 290, that was not a very large percentage, It was the 
final marking to which the Senator refers, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, to show that the Navy had no desire to do injustice to these 
men or to discriminate against them, I will state that it was at 
the request of the Navy that this amendment was passed. 

Mr. BALL. There was no chance for any discrimination. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the statement of 
the Senator from Virginia? 
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Mr. SWANSON. The Navy Department asked the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate to pass this amendment author- 
izing these reserve officers to be taken into the line of the Navy. 
No officer in the Reserve Corps is a Naval Academy graduate. 
They were men from outside, If they had been Naval Academy 
graduates they would have been in the regular Navy and would 
not have needed this legislation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. SWANSON. The senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lope] and I were on the subcommittee, I think, that pre- 
pared the bill at that time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator state that 
the Navy Department asked for this amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Navy Department asked for the trans- 


ter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is the man who asked 
for that amendment—the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL]. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. BALL, The Navy Department asked for the amendment 
adopted in the appropriation bill of 1920, authorizing the 
transfer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of 500? 

Mr. BALL. Of 1,500, I think; 500 of whom were to be from 
the aviators. 

Mr. SWANSON. If I mistake not, the Navy Department 
asked us to authorize them to transfer to the regular Navy and 
issue commissions to 800 officers—I think it was 800—and I 
think we gave them authority to do so as to 500. 

Mr. BALL. No; it was 1,500. 

Mr. SWANSON. One thousand five hundred, or a large num- 
ber, and we gave them the authority as to 500; but they were 
insistent that more officers should be transferred from the 
reserve—none of those in the reserve were graduates of the 
Naval Academy—and should be authorized to be given commis- 
sions in the regular Navy. 

Mr. BALL. I should like to add, if the Senator will permit 
me, that in that appropriation bill it was further provided that 
they could take not more than 500 from the Aviation Corps. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the statement of the 
Senator from Virginia a moment ago that reductions occurred 
in the grades of the officers of the Navy, I should like to state 
that as I read this bill there are no reductions. The men who 
received these high grades—admirals, or commanders, or vice 
admirals, or what not—when we had a Navy very much larger 
than at present, are going to retain those grades, 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is mistaken to this extent: 
There is a deficiency of officers. We can have 4 per cent of 
officers on the authorized strength of the Navy. Then the 
number of those officers is divided. A certain percentage are 
admirals, 14 per cent; a certain percentage are captains; a cer- 
tain percentage of those officers must be commanders and lieu- 
tenant commanders and first lieutenants and second lieutenants; 
but that is based on the number of officers. If you are entitled 
to have 10,000 officers, and have only 5,000, you divide them 
on the number of officers you have, not on the number you are 
authorized to have. During the war we authorized them to 
make up the deficiency of the regular officers by people coming 
in from the reserve, which would give them the full quota of 
officers temporarily. Then they were based on that. Then, 
when these temporary officers retired, the grades went back to 
the permanent basis. . 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact, in the Navy as in the Army, that 
many young men just out of West Point or out of Annapolis 
were promoted within a short time to lieutenant and captain 
and major, so that when the war was over we had young men 
of 23 and 24 years of age who were majors and perhaps hold- 
ing higher positions? 

Mr. SWANSON. They were promoted in the Navy tempo- 
rarily, because they had a certain percentage, and had a right 
to fill up the percentage according to seniority until they passed 
the rank of lieutenant commander, and a great many of these 
naval cadets were promoted very rapidly; but those who were 
promoted very rapidly were given temporary promotions based 
on making up the deficiency by temporary appointments. A 
great many of them have been reduced. Men that were lieu- 

‘tenant commanders have gone back to first lieutenants and first 
lieutenants have gone back to second lieutenants. As soon as 
the Navy was reduced, this deficiency of officers compelled it. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator a further question? If 
we had very many more in the Navy than we have to-day—if 
we had a personnel, say, of 100,000 instead of 86,000, as pro- 
vided by this bill—would we not have sufficient officers now of 
the higher grades without any more promotions? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; because there is a deficiency now, I 
think, of about 1,200 officers, and the number of captains and 


-but a tremendous number of officers. 


the number of admirals is based not on the officers authorized 
but on the number that there really are. Having a deficiency 
of officers, we can have only 14 per cent of the officers we have 
for a grade like admiral. I think that is the number. In the 
case of captains, I think it is 8 or 10 per cent. It depends on 
the number of officers you have, and not on the authorized 
strength; but, having a deficiency of officers, we let the number 
be filled up by reserve officers during the war, which filled up 
the grades temporarily. 

Mr. KING, Let me ask the Senator again: Suppose that 
Congress should fix the enlisted personnel at 50,000 instead of 
30.000 5 what would become of the officers in those higher 
grades 

Mr. SWANSON. The number is fixed on the authorized 
strength. We have always had more officers than enlisted men, 
because if you expand you are bound to expand with officers, 
or else you can not expand at all until the officers are available. 
It is not based on the number of men you have; it is based on 
the authorized strength of the Navy. The authorized strength 
of the Navy, I think, is 137,000 or 142,000, It is based on that. 

Mr. KING. And is that the plan in this bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is the plan all the time. It always has 
been based on the authorized strength of the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Then we are fitting the officers’ cloth, so to 
speak, to the theory that there are 136,000 men in the Navy? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; because we always have had a defi- 
ciency by reason of limiting the number of graduates from the 
Naval Academy. There is a deficiency now of 1,200 officers. 
I doubt whether the officers’ strength is much more than the 
proper proportion to the real strength of the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Let me inquire of the Senator how many officers 
ought there to be on active duty—live officers, in contradistinc- 
tion to dead ones or moribund ones—for a Navy of 86,000? 

Mr. SWANSON. Four per cent was the basis which we fixed, 
which was about 1 per cent less than in the case of the English 
Navy. The number of commissioned officers is 4 per cent of the 
personnel. One and one-half per cent would be admirals, a 
certain percentage captains, a certain percentage lieutenant 
commanders, and a certain percentage commanders. The rest 
of them are first and second grade lientenants. 

Mr. KING. When the Senator mentions 4 per cent, where 
does he fix the beginning of the officers, with the ensigns? 

Mr. SWANSON. The graduates become ensigns. 

Mr. KING. That is, you begin classifying them as officers 
when they are commissioned as ensigns, not boatswains, or any- 
thing lower than an ensign? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. KING. Then, under the law, 4 per cent of the enlisted 
personnel being a proper complement of officers, with a Navy 
of 86,000 men there would be 4 per cent of the 86,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the basis, but they have never 
gotten up to the authorized strength. The law has provided 
that the complement of officers shall be 4 per cent of the author- 
ized strength. 

Mr. KING. It looks to me as thongh there ought to be some 
limitation upon the number of officers. If we limit the per- 
sonnel of the Navy, there ought to be a limitation on the num- 
ber of officers. Instead of computing the number of officers 
upon the actual enlisted personnel, the proposition is to per- 
petuate the policy pursued, and base the number of officers 
upon a purely arbitrary and hypothetical assumption of the 
number of men in the Navy. Following that theory you may 
have double or treble the number of officers required in the 
Navy, depending upon the reduction in the personnel. We 
found in the Army a short time ago that they had no second 
lieutenants and very few first lieutenants, but a multitude of 
majors, generals, and major generals, We had few privates, 
So we are soon to have 
the Navy filled up with officers instead of enlisted men. May I 
inquire of the Senator from Washington how many officers, in- 
cluding the grade of ensign, provision is made for in this bill, 
if he has those figures at hand? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Provision is made for about 5,260. 

Mr. KING. That is nearly double the number of officers 
necessary for the enlisted personnel provided for. May I ask 
the Senator whether it is contemplated that there should be 
any reduction at all, or are we to proceed on this policy of 
recruiting the officers up to the standard of 136,000 enlisted 
personnel, although next year we might reduce the personnel 
to 50,000? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why does the Senator select 136,000 
enlisted strength as the basis upon which the number of officers 
is computed? I get a great deal of instruction from what 
the Senator from Utah says, but it seems to me, if I may say 
so, that he bases his attack upon the provisions of the bill and 
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upon the establishment of the Navy upon meager information 
which he picks up in a hasty, haphazard debate upon the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator deny the statement of the 
Senator from Virginia? 

Mr: POINDEXTER. I did not hear the statement of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. KING. Then, the Senator has no right to make that 
charge, any more than I have to make a charge against him, 
that he, in a haphazard way 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I do not want to make any charge of 
that sort. I have a very high respect and regard for the 
Senator from Utah, and do not want to make any invidious 
remarks. I am not making any charges, but the commis- 
sioned personnel of the Navy is not based upon an enlisted 
strength of 136,000. 

Mr. KING. I asked the Senator from Virginia, in view of 
tht statement he made to the Senator from Wisconsin, whether 
there were reductions in the grades of the officers in the Navy, 
-und in the course of his reply he stated to me that the number 
of officers now in the Navy was based upon the theory that 
the enlisted strength of the Navy would be 136,000 men. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is 4 per cent of the authorized strength 
of the Navy, which I think is either 137,000 or 141,000 or 
142,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The exact number is 131,485; but I 
was commenting upon the uncertainty of the conclusion. Sup- 
pose we should accept the recommendation of the Senator from 
Utah, his recommendation being based upon a chance remark 
Some other Senator makes. I think Congress would be misled 
by that, and we would soon have the Navy and the whole 
country in a very bad fix if we did not make further inquiry 
and if there was no further consideration of these matters. 
Mr. KING. The Senator has been investigating the subject, 
and he knows, as well as anybody, the number of officers pro- 
vided for and the basis of the provision. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes, I know; but the Senator from 
Utah does not know. That is what I am complaining of. 

Mr. KING. I took the word of the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia. If I had been privileged to participate in the 
framing of the bill, I would have known that fact. 

The Senator denies a part of the statement of the Senator 
from Virginia, but he admits the number, 131,000. To that 
extent the Senator from Virginia is wrong. The Senator from 
Virginia said 136,000 or perhaps 141,000. The Senator from 
Washington, with his superior knowledge, states that it is a 
little over 131,000, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What does the Senator from Utah give 
as his figure? 2 

Mr. KING. I do not know what the number is, 

Mr. POINDEXTER, That is what I thought. 

Mr. KING. I will take the word of the Senator from Wash- 
ington as the basis for my comment. Upon the basis of 131,000 
this bill fixes a limit on the number of officers. It assumes an 
enlisted strength of 131,000 or a little over instead of 86,000, 
and you furnish officers for 131,000 in the Navy when we have 
only 86,000. The point which interested me was that the 
Senator from Virginia had been speaking about the reduction 
in officers in the various grades. I do not know whether there 
is very much reduction or not. Men were promoted upon the 
theory of maintaining the Navy at 131,000, and I presume they 
are keeping those grades, though we have reduced the number 
to 136,000. I suppose they would keep those grades, and have 
the same number of officers, if we reduced the number in the 
Navy to 25,000. I ask the Senator from Virginia if there is 
any doubt that if we reduced the number of the personnel to 
50,000 the number of officers in the Navy would still be based 
upon a personnel of 136,000? 

Mr. SWANSON. As I told the Senator, there has been a 
deficiency of officers in the Navy. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Washington says they have 
made provision in this bill for 5,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. But there is a deficiency of about 1,200 
officers in the Navy. I told the Senator that they had made 
provision to base the number of officers on the authorized 
strength, so that as the Navy expands they can take care of the 
expansion. 

Mr. KING. I am simply trying to get some facts in regard 
to this matter, and I certainly hope that the learned Senators 
who are members of the Naval Affairs Committee, and have 
been for years, will not be too sparing in furnishing the facts, 
and will not be too critical of those who make inquiry to learn 
what the facts are. I protested, and have been protesting for 
some time, against the policy of the Navy and the policy of 
the Army of sending in names for promotion by the score, which 


have been brought before us in our executive sessions. They 
rush them in upon the theory that we are going to have an 
Army very much larger than we have and a Navy very much 
larger than we have. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not want to prolong the debate, 
as far as any action of mine is concerned, but I would like to 
suggest to the Senator from Utah, and I believe he will agree 
with me if he looks at it from an impartial standpoint, aside 
from any interest he may have 

Mr. KING. In economy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That the most important thing in con- 
nection with the Navy, and the most difficult thing to attain, 
is a corps of highly trained, technically educated officers, I ask 
him if he does not agree with me that in the process of the 
reduction of the Navy upon some basis of economy and at the 
Same time upon such a basis as would enable us to develop the 
Navy to meet any emergency—and, of course, that is what the 
Navy and the Army are kept for—it would be advisable to have 
a larger proportion of trained and educated officers, relatively, 
than of enlisted men, who can be trained in a much shorter 
Space of time and prepared for service? 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the theory upon which we are 
proceeding, and I thought that the Senator would agree with 
me upon that policy, 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The actual number of officers in the 


Navy at the present time is only about 4,100. It is more than 


1,000 below the authorized complement of line officers; but 
there is a new class graduating at the academy, and some 
addition has been made on that account in the computation 
of pay, but still it is not up to the complement which we are 
authorized to have upon the basis of 4 per cent of the au- 
thorized enlisted strength. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall have no quarrel with my 
good friend from Washington. I agree with him that both in 
the Army and the Navy there should be what might be called 
a reservoir from which we could draw our officers in the event 
of a naval war or a land war, or both. We ought to have 
more officers, relatively, than we now employ in the Army and 
in the Navy. I want to find the disproportion, because the 
Senator knows that I have objected repeatedly to the policy 
of both the Army and the Navy in making these constant ad- 
vancements and promotions when it was known that there 
would be reductions, and we would have, as we have in the 
Army to-day, more captains, perhaps by 100 per cent, than there 
need be for the enlisted personnel, and the same with majors 
and the same with generals; and in the Navy we have been 
making rapid promotions. We have, perhaps, enough of the 
higher officers in the Navy to fill all positions if we had a 
Navy the enlisted personnel of which numbered two or three 
hundred thousand, 

The question as to where the limit should rest, however, is 
one upon which there may be honest difference of opinion, If 
we are to reduce the Navy to 50,000 men, as I hope we may at 
the next session of Congress, are we to keep a commissioned 
personnel upon the theory that we are to have a Navy of 
131,400 men? With respect to the Army, when we reduce it to 
50,000 or 75,000 men, as we should, are we to proceed upon 
the theory that we are to have an Army of a quarter of a 
Million, and have officers based upon that assumption? I am 
not speaking accurately with respect to those figures; I am 
just speaking by way of illustration. As I understood him, the 
Senator from Washington stated that provision was made for 
approximately 5,000 officers. If I am in error, I hope the Sena- 
tor will correct me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will get the exact figures and submit 
them to the Senator. The number of officers we now have in 
the Navy is considerably below that, but we recently graduated 
over 500 new officers at the Naval Academy. 

Mr. KING. Of course, this is what will happen. Those who 
are graduated will be moved up, and that will move others up, 
and so on, and at the top of the list we will have a number of 
admirals, based upon the theory that we have a Navy of 131,000 
or more. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, If there is any value in comparison 
with the practices of other nations, we would have a most pro- 
nounced discrepancy in the relative number of naval officers of 
high rank in our Navy. Japan and Great Britain, both of them 
great naval powers, and even France and Italy, which are 
minor naval powers, have a much greater proportion of ad- 
mirals and officers of high rank than we have in our Navy. 

Mr. KING. Be that as it may, Mr. President, it simply means 
that we will make permanent, upon the theory that we have a 
Navy of 131,400 men 5 
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Mr. POINDEXTER, I will give the Senator the exact fig- 
ures. Four thousand four hundred and thirty-one is the num- 
ber of officers used asa basis for computation of the amount of 
pay for the commissioned personnel in the bill. 


Mr, KING. I am not sure that I understand the Senator 
now. Does the Senator mean that it is to be that number in- 
stead of the 5,000 he mentioned a moment ago? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Tes. 

Mr. KING. Then under the provisions of the bill, may I ask 
the Senator whether there will be no more officers than 4,431? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Purpes] just suggested to me, that will be the average during 
the year, but it will be very little of the time during the year 
when it will come up to that number. It could not be more 
than that because there would not be money to pay them. 

Mr, KING. As I understand the Senator, in no event will the 
number of officers during the next year exceed 4,431. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. That is true. 

Mr. KING. Now, Mr. President, I have elicited what I 
wanted to elicit, namely, the strength of officers and the propor- 
tion which they bear to enlisted men: As I understand it now, 
we may have officers upon the basis of 131,400 enlisted men. 

Mr, POINDEXTER, The figures I gave the Senator a mo- 
ment ago, 5,280, approximately’ would: be the authorized num- 
ber, but we are not providing for the entire authorized number, 
Neither have we the authorized number im the Navy at the 
present time, and we could not have under the terms of the 
bill because of the lack of appropriations for them. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether the Navy 
Department would have the authority to make promotions and 
increase the number of officers. up to the authorized strength 
of 5,280? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Navy Department has no authority 
whatever to make any promotions. 

Mr. KING. I mean recommendations, of course. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They can make recommendations, but 
the promotions and appointments: have to be made by the Presi- 
dent; by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Is it the purpose of the Navy Department to 
make no further recommendations in. excess of the limit of 

431? 

z Mr. POINDEXTER: That is- undoubtedly the purpose, be- 
cause they will have to confine themselves to the provision 
made for them in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Unless they create a deficit. 

Mr. POINDEXTER; They have no authority to create a 
deficit in pay. 

Mr. KING. But we are so in the habit of having deficits 
that we would not be surprised if one came at any time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may we have 
action upon the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair), The 
question is upon agreeing to the committee amendment insert- 
ing the proviso beginning in line 17, page 35. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 86, after 
line 13, to strike out the following additional provisos: 

vided t enlisted men of the Na who I 
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n 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It involves a matter of policy and, 
being in the interest of a reduction of the retired list of the 
Navy or what is equivalent to the retired. list, I hope the 
Senator from Utah will agree with the committee. I will ex- 
Plain in a few words the effect of it. 

In 1916, at a time when the country was practically getting 
ready for war, we enacted a comprehensive and very liberal 
naval reserve act. In that act it was provided that enlisted men 
who had served for 16 years in the Navy might, if they chose, 
be transferred to what was called the fleet reserve, and upon 
that transfer receive pay for the balance of their lives at the 
rate of one-third of the base pay they were receiving at the 
time of the transfer. 

It was also provided in the same act that men who had served 
for 20 years in the Navy, and who did not desire to retire when 
they had served 16 years. and get one-third of their base pay, 
might at the end of the twentieth year be transferred to the fleet 
reserve and receive pay for the balance of their lives at the rate 
of one-half of the base pay, thereby establishing a great list of 
retired enlisted men, those enlisted men of course in almost 
all cases being of high enlisted rank, chief petty officers, many 
of whom were receiving pay at the rate of over $90 per month. 
So it meant an enormous expense and burden upon the 
Treasury. 

We have not changed that law at all, but the proviso, which 
the committee proposes to strike out on pages 36, 37, and 38 of 
the bill, changes the law, the outlines of which I just stated to 
the Senate, and to liberalize it. It provides, in fact, that the 
men need not wait until they shall have served 16 years or 20 
years in the Navy, but when they have served, say, for 12 years 
and then have reenlisted, if they determine to serve out that 
reenlistment at the end of which they would be entitled to 
transfer to the fleet reserve with the emoluments: which I 
have described, they need not wait, as the proviso would pro- 
vide, in effect, until the four years had expired, but should be 
transferred then and receive that pay for the balance of their 
lives. 

It is objected on the part of some of the enlisted) men that 
the proviso ought to be left in the bill, because to strike it out 
will be breaking faith with them; that it would deprive them 
of some of the benefits or emoluments which were the induce- 
ment for them to enlist and to serve during the time for which 
they have served. They are entirely mistaken in any such 
construction or in any such allegation, The striking out of the 
proviso would not change existing law and would not deprive 
them of any right or any emolument to which they were en- 
titled at the time they enlisted: or at any time during: the 
period when they have been serving. It leaves them all their 
rights of transfer to the Fleet Reserve and to pay the same as 
was provided in the law of, 1916. 

Of course, the rate has been changed and increased to some 
extent in most cases by the service pay bill which was enacted 
and approved on the 10th day of this month: 

I think that in substance states the situation. The conclu- 
sion of the committee was that, in a time when we are supposed 
to be endeavoring to get back to an economical basis in the 
establishment of the military branches of the Government, we 
ought. not to be liberalizing and extending the provisions for 
putting upon the retired list young men who are able to con- 
tinue in the active service of the Navy and serve out the period 
of time which under the law at the time they enlisted, and 
during all the“ time of their service they were required to 
serve before they would have the right to retire from service 
and receive pay for the balance of their lives. The effect of it 
would be to cut down the appropriations in the bill to the 
amount of some $3,920,000, 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator, I entirely agree 
with the position of the committee. ` 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I may say, in order not to, mislead 
the Senator, that while it cuts down the appropriation iu that 
amount it also increases the appropriation for pay of active 
service.in the Navy, because these men, instead of being trans- 
ferred to the inactive list; would remain upon the active list 
of the Navy, and the Navy would get the benefit. of their. serv- 
ices and would not have to pay them one-third, or one-half of 
their. pay, as the case may be, during a peried of four years-or 
two years. in the different classes if this. proviso were enacted. 
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Mr. KING. While they are in the active service it would 
seem to me there would be no necessity of recruiting or pro- 
moting to fill their positions. So, to that extent, the number 
would be diminished. As I understand the Senator, though, the 
former very liberal provisions for retirement and pension, which 
constitute, as the Senator said, such a heavy drain upon the 
Treasury, still remain in existence. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The old provision still remains, I 
think, however, that very shortly there will be presented to the 
Congress a comprehensive bill for the reorganization of the 
Naval Reserve. Of course, in that measure, while we, could, if 
we chose to do it, we probably ought not to deprive men whe 
have earned any rights under the existing law of what they 
had earned, but we could provide a more economical basis for 
the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations wih be stated. 3 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “ Provisions, Navy,” on page 38, line 21, after 
the word “ officers,” to strike out “ commuted rations for officers 
on sea duty (other than commissioned officers of the line, Medi- 
cal and Supply Corps, chaplains, chief boatswains, chief gunners, 
chief carpenters, chief machinists, chief pay clerks, and chief 
sailmakers),” so as to read: 

For provisions and commuted rations for the seamen and marines. 
which commuted rations may be paid to caterers of messes in case ot 
death or desertion upon orders of the commanding officers, at 50 cents 
per diem, and midshipmen at 80 cents per diem, and commuted rations 
stopped on account of sick in hospital and credited at the rate of 75 
cents per ration to the naval hospital fund. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 3, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “ officers and,” so as to read: 
subsistence of men unavoidably detained or absent from vessels to 
which attached under orders (during which subsistence rations to be 
stopped on board ship and no credit for commutation therefor to be 
g . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, in line 7, before the 
word “subsistence,” to strike out “subsistence of men on de- 
tached duty,” so as to read: 
supsistence of officers and men of the naval auxiliary service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In connection with that amendment, it 
is desired to change the language in the House bill which is 
proposed to be stricken out and to insert in place of it, in line 
7, page 39, the words “quarters and subsistence of men on 
detached duty.” I offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, in line 11, after the word “subsistence,” to insert “in 
kind,” so as to read: 

Expenses in handling provisions and for subsistence in kind of 
female nurses and Navy and Marine Corps general courts-martial 
prisoners undergoing imprisonment with sentences of dishonorable 
discharge from the service at the expiration of such confinement. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, in line 14, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out 519,724,928“ and insert $16,- 
663.305,“ so as to read: 

In all, $16,663,305, to be available unfil the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, on account of an error 
in computation—and all of these matters, I will explain, de- 
pend upon the question of whether certain items shall be in- 
serted under the head of “Pay of the Navy” or under the 
head of “ Provisions, Navy,” the uncertainty being caused by 
the change in the law enacted on the 10th of this month, which 
is known as the service pay bill—I move to amend the amend- 
ment just stated by substituting for the figures proposed to be 
inserted the figures “* $19,499,355.” 

Mr.. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether there 
have been taken from some other place in the bill the three 
million and odd dollars by which he now proposes to increase 
the appropriation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On page 34 the amount of $2,836,050 
was stricken out. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Maintenance,” on page 40, at the end 
of line 23, to strike out “$7,069,260” and insert “ $7,054,260,” 
so as to read: 

For fuel; the remoyal and transportation of ashes and garbage from 
ships of war; books, blanks, and stationery, including stationery for 
commanding and navigating officers of ships, chaplains on shore and 
afloat, and for the use of courts-martial on board ships; purchase, re- 
pair, and exchange of typewriters for ships; packing boxes and mate- 
rials; interior fittings for general storehouses, pay offices, and account- 
ing offices in navy yards; expenses of disburs ng officers; coffee mills 
and repair thereto; expenses of naval clothing factory and machinery 
for the same; laboratory equipment; purchase of articles of equipage 
at home and abroad under the cognizance of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, and for the payment of labor in equipping vessels there- 
with, and the manufacture of such articles in the several navy yards; 
musical instruments and music; mess outfits; soap on board naval ves- 
sels; athletic outfits; tolls, ferriages, veomen's stores, safes, and other 
incidental expenses; labor in general storehouses, paymasters’ offices. 
and accounting offices in navy yards and nayal stations, including nayal 
stations maintained in island possessions under the control of the 
United States, and expenses in handling stores purchased and manu- 
factured under “the naval supply account fund“; and reimbursement 
to appropriations of the Department of Agriculture of cost of inspec- 
tion of meats and meat food products for the Navy Department; in 
all, $7,054,260, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, so as to avoid consuming time 
when we return to the consideration of the bill for individual 
amendments, may I inquire of the Senator from Washington 
whether the committee investigated the limitation upon the 
item just referred to, which provides: 


That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation— 

That is, $7,069,260— 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for chemists and for 
clerical, inspection, and messenger service in the supply and account- 
ing departments of the navy yards and nayal stations and Sarees 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, shall not ex 
$3,069,260. 

Did the committee feel that the consumption of nearly half 
of the appropriation, indeed, of more than half of the appro- 
priation, for clerical aid, for chemists and inspection and mes- 
senger service was warranted? It seems to me that that is an 
enormous amount to be used for the purposes indicated. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The limitation placed upon that matter 
last year was $3,500,000. The principal part of the expense of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts under the head of “ Main- 
tenance” is the keeping of a vast number of accounts of the 
supplies of the Navy issued to each station and to each ship; 
and the amount limited in this proviso is the result of many 
years of experience. It has been reduced by the proviso below 
what it was last year by nearly one-half million dollars. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that for the coming year the 
Navy will be smaller than it was last year. Of course, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Washington has investigated this 
matter and has had before him witnesses, and I have not had 
the advantage which the committee had; but when attention 
is directed to the bill we find under the heading Maintenance“ 
provision made “for fuel; the removal and transportation of 
ashes and garbage from ships of war; books, blanks, and sta- 
tionery,” and for many other items, including “ expenses of dis- 
bursing officers; coffee mills and repair thereto; expenses of 
naval clothing factory and machinery for the same; laboratory 
equipment; purchase of articles of equipage at home and abroad 
under the cognizance of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
and for the payment of labor in equipping vessels therewith, 
and the manufacture of such articles in the several navy yards; 
musical instruments and music; mess outfits; soap on board 
naval vessels; athletic outfits; tolls, ferriages, yeomen’s stores, 
safes, and other incidental expenses; labor in general store- 
houses, paymasters’ offices,” and many other items for which 
a total amount of $7,054,260 is appropriated. Then, to use 
$3,069,260 “for chemists and for clerical, inspection, and mes- 
senger service in the supply and accounting departments of 
the navy yards and naval stations and disbursing offices,” it 
would seem to the ordinary observer that the cost involved is 
entirely too great. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There may be some misapprehension 
about that. The items to which the Senator has referred may 
be very misleading. Some of them are used in a rather tech- 
nical sense. The Senator realizes that these bills are framed in 
accordance with forms which have been in use from year to 
year. For instance, the itenr of fuel in line 24, on page 39, does 
not mean fuel for the Navy, but merely incidental fuel. 

Mr. KING. There is another appropriation for fuel for the 
Navy. 


— 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. There is another appropriation for fuel 
for the Navy. As a matter of fact, there is not an individual 
item in the long list which the Senator has read that is of sub- 
stantial importance as compared with the one item upon which 
this limitation is placed, that of clerical service. The principal 
expense and principal activity for which the entire appropria- 
tion is made is the maintenance of the great force of office men 
who keep the accounts and have charge of the disbursements 
and the distribution of the money and of the supplies and pro- 
visions of various kinds in the Bureau of Suppliesand Accounts. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the Senator knows that under various 
other headitigs provision is made for a very large clerical force 
in addition to the clerical force referred to here; in other words, 
that the only clerical force for the Navy is not that which is 
carried in the proviso now under consideration, for that seems 
to be only one of the numerous clerical forces provided for. 
Does the Senator know how many employees there are who 
would come under the head of clerical force and inspection and 
messenger service provided for out of the $3,069,2607 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The total is 2,697. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “Bringing home remains of officers, 
etc.” on page 44, after line 15, to strike out: 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to cause to 
be transferred to their homes the remains of officers aud enlisted men 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, of members of the Nurse Corps, of 
civilian officers and crews of naval auxillaries, and of officers and 
enlisted men of the ‘Naval Militia and National Naval Volunteers and 
the Naval Reserve Foree when on active service with the Navy, who 
die or are killed in action ashore or afloat, and also to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to ca to be transported to 
their homes the remains of civilian employees who die outside of the 
continental limits of the United States, 000: Provided, That the 
sum herein appropriated shall be available for D for trans- 
Foriti of the remains of officers and men who ve died while on 
uty at any time since April 21, 1898, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Not excéeding $65,000 of the passe pening balance of the appropria- 
tion Bringing home remains, etc, Navy Department, 1921-22," con- 
tained in the naval appropriation ‘act approved June 4, 1920, ‘is re- 
appropriated and made available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, for the same purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 49, line 4, after the word 


“walls,” to insert “and maintenance dredging,” so as to read: 

Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Rebuilding dikes, wharves, and quay 
walis, and maintenance dredging. 

Mr. KING. I should like to make an inquiry in regard to 
that amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I will say to the Senator from Utah it is 
agreeable to those of us interested in the matter that the words 
“and maintenance and dredging” should be inserted there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Gommittee on Appropriations 
was, in the same line, after the word “ dredging,” to strike out 
“(limit of cost $2,800,000), $750,000, to be available imme- 
diately ” and insert“ $250,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask that that amendment 
be disagreed to. There have been some differences concern- 
cerning this item, but those differences have been composed, 
and it is agreed that the committee will accept the language 
of the House text with a reduction from $750,000 to $500,000, 
and that the committee amendment inserting “ $250,000,” in 
line 6, will not ‘be agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My understanding was that the Sen- 
ator from California would propose an amendment to the 
amendment. : 

Mr. JOHNSON, Yes; that is quite so. The amendment 
which I desire to offer is, as I have stated, to strike out 
“ $750,000,” in line 6, and insert $500,000,” and the remainder 
of the House text will then stay in the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KING. Let it be stated as proposed to be amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY., It is proposed to strike out 
“$750,000 "" and in lieu thereof to insert “$500,000,” and then 
to disagree ‘to the amendment of the committee, so that it will 
read: 


Navy Tard. Mare Island, Calif.: . dikes, wharves, and 
quay walls, and ‘maintenance dredging (limit of ‘cost $2,800,000), 
$500,000, to be ‘available immediately. 


Mr. KING. And a period there. 
The Assistant SECRETARY. And a period. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. And strike out “ $250,000,” 


Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; then the “$250,000” in line 6 will be 
stricken out. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, upon that I desire to 
make just a brief comment. It has been a matter of consid- 
erable difficulty with the committee; and in that connection 
I want to file as a part of my remarks, and have printed in 
the Rxconp, a statement from the Acting Secretary of the Navy 
showing the depth of water in front of the Mare Island yard 
and in the approaches to it, and showing the draft of the bat- 
tleships of the fleet of the United States as specified in the 
naval limitation treaty, of which about 12 of the largest are 
now on the Pacific coast. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
‘to be printed in the Rxcorp, as follows: 

Tun SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 

ie ee Al Washington, June 25 1922. 

Y A ENATOR: efe n. 
office of June 12, 1922, 9 5 giving the gee 
draft of the 18 battleships allowed the United States by the treaty for 
the limitation of armament, when fully equipped, including armament, 
and also a statement as to depth of wuter at and going to the 


panana: States navy yard, Mare Island, Calif., I beg to inform you as 
0 2 


Full load. 
Name of ship. 
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Arizona 


Arkansas... 
California... 
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With regard to the depth of water at and going to Mare Island, the 
latest information in the possession of the 1 is a telegram 
from the commandant at Mare Island, dated May 6, 1922, from which 
the following is quoted : 

“Based on above, commandant considers limit 
vessel under her own steam ‘can be carried from San ncisco to yard 
water front is 28 feet 6 inches under present conditions. When dredg- 
dng referred to above completed (September 1, 1922), 80 feet 6 inches.“ 

In connection with the draft of battleships and the depth and char- 
acter of the bottom of certain channels, all battleships of the New 
Mewvico Class and subsequent battleships have a peculiarity in that the 
condenser intake pipes take from the bottom of the ship instead of 
part way up the side, as in previous classes of ships. he result is 
that in a channel the bottom of which is mainly silt it is a simple 
matter to plug one or both of the main condensers, thereby stopping 
one or both engines. If the channel is short, the difficulty is usually 
only temporary. Another matter to be considered always, the vessel 
in a damaged condition? After the Battle of Jutland the 1 
Marlborough sent u radio to the effect that her draft on arrival woul 


be 40 feet. 
Sincerely yours, THEODORE ROOSVELT, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


draft of water 


Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 

United States Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I am only putting this in the Recorp 
so that it may be available for information about a matter 
which seems to have been the subject of a great difference of 
opinion and a great deal of dispute, as to the accessibility of 
the Mare Island yard for the larger battleships of the Navy 
with their armor and armament aboard. 

This yard has been an extremely valuable and serviceable 
yard; and, if I may make a personal reference, I believe that I 
‘took quite a material part a year ago in stopping the moye- 
ment which apparently, so far as the Senate committee action 
‘was concerned, would ‘have led to the permanent abandonment 
of this yard. I was opposed to that, and I am opposed to it 
now. The only question with the committee was as to the 
desirability of the expenditure in one year of the amount of 
money provided in the House bill for repairs, or whether the 
work could be more economically distributed over a number of 


years. : 
The Senator from California [Mr. Jonson] has proposed a 
compromise which is favorable to him and to the yard, and yet 
I think, in the interest of economy and upon conference with 
my colleagues on the committee, we have accepted it. 
I want to call attention, chiefly for the purpose of use in con- 
nection with other problems that will come up in regard to 


1922. ; 
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naval bases on the Pacific, to the statement. which I have, dated 
the 14th of June, from the department, as follows: 


With regard to the depth of water st and and: gong to Srima Island, the 
latest information: in the possession of ent is a telegram 
from the commandant at Mare Island, ented ay 6, 1922, from which 
the 9 is quoted: 


on above, commandant considers limiting draft of water 
vessel under her own stam cam be carried from San cisco to yard 
water front is 28 feet 6 inches under present conditions. When 


ing referred to above completed (September 1, 1922) 30 feet 6 inches. 


That is, that when the present plan of dredging is completed 
on September 1, 1922, it is the opinion of the commandant of 
the yard that vessels drawing 30 feet 6 inches can be brought 
to the yard. 

In: the tabulated statement, also of immediate recent date, 
which I have referred to as to the draft of water of the battle- 
ship fleet, there is contained the California, of 31 feet draft; 
so that there would evidently be some difficulty, at least, in 
getting the California, of 31 feet draft, to the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, if we are to be guided by the statement of the comman- 
dant of the yard that the limit of draft of a vessel which can be 
brought there is 30 feet and 6 inches. The draft of the Cali- 
fornia is half a foot more than that; consequently the keel of 
that vessel would be half a foot in the mud. The Idaho has a 
draft of 31 feet and one-half inch; the Maryland, 31 feet 34 
inches; the Mississippi, 31 feet and one-half inch; the New 
Mexico, 31 feet and one-half inch. So that those great vessels 
of our fleet which are om the Pocific, Mr. President, apparently 
will not be able to be brought into this yard, certainly without 
extraordinary dredging. 

I am informed on very good authority that when the Cali- 
fornia—which was built at the Mare Island Navy Yard—was 
launched: it took a period of about two months of special dredg- 
ing to get her out. I state this only upon information, but 
upon such information that I can not doubt it. It is true that 
she had her armor and armament aboard, but if it took two 
months of special dredging to get the California out, it would 
take two months. of special dredging to get her in, or any other 
ship of that class. 

I am not saying this in any spirit of hostility or prejudice 
to the Mare Island Yard, because I have demonstrated my 
friendliness for that yard, which is one of the only two yards 
that we have upon the Pacific coast, where the chief center of 
naval interest and of naval importance lies, now and in the 
future. The Mare Island Navy Lard has served a most useful 
purpose as a construction yard, because ships the names of 
which I have here—and which it is net necessary to give unless 
some Senator desires them—have been constructed there, and 
have been taken out under light draft without their equipment. 
We are, however, confronted with a problem, in estimating the 
future importance of this yard, as to what uses it is to be put 
to, and there is no doubt that there are uses to which it can be 
put; and in the consideration of that problem we must take 
into consideration the fact that the great services that this yard 
has rendered as a construction yard for capital ships of the 
Navy will be no longer available, at least for a period of 10 
years, under the treaty which has been negotiated and ratified 
by the Senate. There are, however; other uses to which this 
yard can be put, It can be the base for smaller vessels, per- 
haps even some of the smaller battleships of the Navy, at 
which they can find repairs and supplies. Some $30,000,000 
has been invested there. To be sure; it is hard to be called 
on to authorize the expenditure of $2,800,000: merely for repairs 
or replacements, Of course; nobody is responsible for the work 
of the teredo, but it makes no difference what the origin of the 
difficulty was; the result is that we are called upon to author- 
ize this expenditure and to make this appropriation merely to 
maintain what we have already had at this yard. Great as the 
amount is, however, notwithstanding the fact that we will get 
from it no advancement, no improvement, no progress, but 
merely hold what we formerly had, and replace it, I hope, upon 
a more permanent basis, with a more durable structure than 
was the case when it was first constructed, I have come to the 
conelusion upon mature consideration that we should make the 
expenditure and maintain the yard for such’ purposes as it may 
be available for. 

I have here a statement from the commandant of the yard 
in which he says that with the $250,000 that was allowed by 
the Senate committee, the most vital part of the quay wall— 
where, I understand, the damage is so great that some of the 
buildings are beginning to fall down, or threatening to fall 
down—could be repaired, and that one of the dikes; as they 
are called, or jetties at the mouth of the entrance to the navy- 
yard waters, could be repaired; that those two improvements 
could be made out of the $250,000: With the $500,000 which 
we agree to, of course double the amount of that work can be 


done. I trust that a great part of it will be done by the em- 
ployees of the yard, so that.they may be taken care of during 
the period of demobilization, and so that we may cause as little 
distress there as possible and utilize this work as a means of 
holding: together the yard organization, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have no objection, of course, 
to the printing in the Reconp. of the document that has been 
referred to by the Senator from Washington. I want to em- 
phasize, however, that this: item does not deal with a naval 
base in the State of California, nor does it have to do with 
the establishment of any other institution or organization there 
at all. The item is essential as: written by the House because 
of unforeseen damage that has been done to the various dikes 
and the various sea walls surrounding Mare Island; and if this 
damage be not repaired, that which the Government possesses, 
as is said by the Senator from Washington, an investment of 
more than $30,000,000, will probably be irreparably damaged. 

Mr. President, I would not wish, from the remarks of the 
Senator from Washington, either the services or the activities 
or the efficiency of Mare Island Navy Yard to be underesti- 
mated or misunderstood at all. It happens that one of the 
most efficient navy yards in the United States is this one sit- 
uated at Mare Island. It happens, too; that during the war it 
demonstrated that efficiency, and I can recall very well a year 
or two ago seeing the pride with which the men who worked 
at Mare Island regarded the banner that was accorded them 
from the United States Government because they were first in 
efficiency in the great work done during the war. 

It happens, too, Mr. President, that Mare Island does more 
work for the United States Navy—and this would never be 
apparent from the remarks of the Senator from) Washington— 
than any other navy yard in the United States save the New 
York yard, and the New York yard exceeds it in the work it 
does solely because in. that navy yard clothing is manufactured, 
and clothing is: not manufactured at Mare Island. 

I am not going to enter into a discussion of the draft of 
the water in the channel at Mare d. That is a matter for 
determination when the question may ultimately arise as to 
whether or not we desire another naval base on the Pacific 
eoast. But the preservation of this navy yard, the largest on 
the Pacific coast, perhaps the most efficient im the United 
States, actually doing more work than any other navy yard 
in the Navy line in the United: States, is at this time of the 
utmost importance. 

Any man in this country with vision, any individual who 
will not shut his eyes to passing events, will realize that the 
future, after all, will be unfolded in the Pacific Ocean; that, 
after all, perhaps not during the life of the Senator from 
Washington and myself, but certainly during the lives of our 
immediate descendants, world activity will be in the Pacific. 

I am not one of those who, ostrichlike, buries his head 
in the quicksands of a conference and believes that thereafter 
nothing can occur at all. T believe that: where there is an 
efficient yard like this, and where there is a necessity for the 
maintenance of an efficient yard like this, requisite appropria- 
tions should be accorded it, not im any spirit of truculence at 
all but in the spirit that we ought to be ready to do that 
which is prudent and essential, even under a disarmament con- 
ference or a naval limitation holiday. 

This navy yard represents, after all, the outlook of the 
United States upon the Pacifie Ocean. With the exception of 
the one situated in Washington, which T grant is a very ex- 
cellent one and a most efficient one, but not as large, nor, in- 
deed, as well equipped as Mare Island, Mare Island represents 
in this great New World activity the ements States of America, 
and it ought to be preserved. 

It is not preserved by the House in this. provision upon the 
theory which is suggested here, the consideration of the depth 
of the water and the like—these are matters extraneous to the 
present question—but because it has. done the job. in the past, 
and, just exactly as it has done the job in the past, when the 
Navy required it, it ean do the job in the future, if we have 
sufficient foresight to take care of it in these appropriations. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not entirely satisfied with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] which deals with the navy yard at Mare Island, 
Yesterday an agreement was made between members: of the 
committee having this bill in charge and the Senator from 
California and others interested in the navy yard at Mare 
Island which contemplated! the adoption of the amendment just 
reported. I assented to the arrangement and, of course, sup- 
port it. I concluded to make no observations in regard to 
this item but to accept the amendment and pass to other fena- 
tures of the bill without further delay. I would not now oecupy 
the time of the Senate except for the statements made by the 
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able Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and the 
tables and figures which he has put into the Recorp which seem 
to disparage Mare Island as a naval base. 

It was my opinion that the appropriation carried in the 
House bill was necessary and that it was unwise to reduce the 
current appropriation to $250,000. Senators, I am sure, will 
concede that, in view of my attitude toward appropriations and 
my objections to what I have conceived to be extravagant and 
improper appropriations, there must be some cogent reason to 
induce me to support an increase in a provision carrying an 
appropriation. 

The House committee which prepared the naval appropria- 
tion bill were familiar with the navy yard at Mare Island and 
examined with more or less care its present condition and re- 
quirements and reached the conclusion, as I interpret their 
action, that the Mare Island Navy Yard should be maintained 
and, indeed, expanded, and that adequate appropriations should 
be made to keep it in an efficient and up-to-date condition. 

The Senate committee reported an amendment to the House 
bill, which, if I understand it, is a challenge to any plan which 
contemplates the maintenance of the Mare Island Navy Yard 
as an important naval base; indeed, it appears from the amend- 
ment that the purpose was to so cripple the navy yard that it 
would soon be unsuitable and inadequate for the uses to which 
it has been put in the past or of any particular yalue in the 
future, thus furnishing an excuse for the establishment of 
another naval base at some other point in San Francisco Bay, 
presumably Alameda, at a cost to the Government of tens of 
millions of dollars. 

This action of the committee I regarded as unwise, and I felt 
that a fight should be made to restore the House provision 
und settle once for all the question of the permanency of the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. Accordingly I insisted that the entire 
appropriation carried in the House bill should be accepted by 
the Senate and that the words “limit of cost, $2,800,000” 
should be retained. 

The understanding reathed yesterday between the committee 
and the senior Senator from California and one of the Repre- 
sentatives from California [Mr. Curry] called for the restora- 
tion of the entire amendment stricken out by the Senate com- 
mittee, but it involved a reduction of $250,000 in the appropria- 
tion to be immediately available. Of course I do not desire to 
go counter to the position taken by the distinguished gentlemen 
referred to, and particularly in view of the fact that the pro- 
vision of the bill is retained, which indicates that there will be 
expended the necessary sum of $2,800,000 to rebuild the dikes, 
wharves, and quay walls, and for maintenance and dredging 
purposes at the nayy yard. This amendment is a victory for 
Mare Island and commits the Government to the policy of main- 
taining it as a naval base, and calls for an expenditure of 
$2,800,000 for the purposes just stated. 

Let me add that the expenditure of the greater part of this 
“sum has been made necessary because of the ravages of the 
teredo, that destructive pest which burrows into the wooden 
piles and wooden structures beneath the surface of the water 
and renders them valueless. Senators know that wharves of 
the value of millions of dollars have been destroyed in yarious 
harbors by this pest, and I am told that many of the wharves 
and piers in various parts of San Francisco Bay have within 
the past year snffered in the same manner. Private corpora. 
tions and shipping companies are now compelled to rebuild their 
wharves and piers in various parts of San Francisco Bay at a 
cost of millions of dollars. 

The Mare Island piers and wharves were not immune from 
the ravages of this animal and, of course, if Mare Island is to 
be maintained, repairs and renewals must immediately be made. 
If I have correctly interpreted the position of the able Senator 
from- Washington, he assents to the appropriation asked for and 
carried in the modified amendment just offered by the Senator 
from California, but entertains doubts as to the wisdom of main- 
taining Mare Island as an important naval base in the San 
Francisco Bay. And if I rightly understood the position of the 
junior Senator from California, I am not in accord with him. 
I stand unqualifiedly for Mare Island as a permanent major 
naval base, and I regard this appropriation as an indication of 
the purpose of the Government to maintain it as such. 

The figures placed in the Recorp by the Senator from Wash- 
ington do not, in my opinion, accurately reflect the true condi- 
tion. The facts, as I understand them, do not justify the con- 
clusion that Mare Island is not a suitable place for a major 
nayal base adequate for all purposes for which such naval base 
may be required in California waters. In other words, the 
facts, to my mind, demonstrate the availability of Mare Island 
for a base of this character. They not only demonstrate its 
availability but prove its superiority for such purposes. I con- 
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cede there are some disadvantages and some objections, but 
when they are balanced against the advantages, the superiori- 
ties and all other factors which have been or should be taken 
into account in passing upon the question, I unhesitatingly state 
that the Government should not only maintain the present 
navy yard at Mare Island, but it should, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, construct one or more docks, also berthing 
piers for the largest naval vessels, and make other improve- 
ments connecting the present yard and plant with such docks 
and piers. 

I not only do not deny, but indeed I contend that there should 
be in San Francisco Bay a major naval base, including suitable 
docks. My opposition to the expenditure of a hundred millions 
of dollars or any sum at Alameda does not rest upon the ground 
that a major naval base is not required in the waters of the 
bay; upon the contrary, I have for years believed that the 
United States should have a modern up-to-date and highly de- 
veloped naval base in San Francisco Bay; one that would be 
suitable for the small as well as the large naval craft that must 
require a base or home waters from which they may radiate. 

For several years I have given considerable attention to the 
question of the establishment of a major naval base in Cali- 
fornia waters. I have studied the situation at Mare Island, 
have conferred with numerous experts and officials, and have 
read all naval reports and the testimony given before various 
naval committees and subcommittees relating to the subject, 
and haye sought every available source of information in order 
that I might, so far as was within my power, reach a right con- 
clusion, 

After full investigation I became convinced that it was un- 
wise for the Government to scrap Mare Island and to establish 
a naval base at Alameda or at any other point in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. I became convinced that it was unwise to establish 
two naval bases in the waters of San Francisco Bay. The 
objections which were urged against Mare Island I have can- 
vassed as thoroughly as it was possible and have become satis- 
fied that they are more formidable to the superficial observer 
than to the honest investigator who becomes conversant with all 
the facts. Indeed, I am satisfied that most of the objections 
are intangible and that some, though apparently of weight and 
merit, lose much of their potency when carefully analyzed. And 
I insist that if the physical objections urged are conceded they 
constitute less valid and substantial reasons for the establish- 
ment of a major naval base at Mare Island than are the mul- 
titudinous ones which exist and which must be weighed in con- 
sidering the propriety of establishing such a base at any other 
point in the bay. 

Mr. President, before I became a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate I had been brought within the range of 
what might be properly called propaganda against Mare Island, 
and I approached the subject with more or less prejudice be- 
cause of the objections which had been urged to the main- 
tenance of Mare Island as a navy yard or expanding it into a 
major naval base. I discovered what I believed to be a feeling 
upon the part of certain naval officers to discredit Mare Island 
and to secure an enormous appropriation for the purpose of 
building a naval base nearer the city of San Francisco. That 
there were numerous influences at work to bring about this 
result was quite apparent, Of course, I make no complaint be- 
cause of the desire of the people of San Francisco or Oakland, 
or those residing along the shores of the lower San Francisco 
Bay, to bring about the expenditure of $75,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000, to be taken from the Federal Treasury, in the establish- 
ment of a naval base in close proximity to their homes. Un- 
doubtedly the expenditure of this vast sum would prove of 
advantage to the business interests in the vicinity. I found no 
fault with the zeal and energy and enthusiasm of the people of 
Oakland and Alameda in attempting to secure an initial appro- 
priation for the acquisition and reclamation of swamp lands 
known as the Alameda naval site, where it was hoped a naval 
base would be established at a cost of upward of $50,000,000. 

I have no doubt that officers of the Navy as well as others 
have been sincere in their advocacy of the abandonment of 
Mare Island and the establishment of a naval base at Alameda ; 
but I have no doubt that some were influenced by selfish 
views; others by various considerations extraneous to those 
which should be controlling in the selection of a modern naval 
base and in determining a matter so important to the Govern- 
ment as that involved in establishing a great naval hase upon 
the Pacific coast. It is my opinion also that some were misled 
by the inaccurate statements given out by the propagandists 
who were urging Hunters Point or the Alameda site, or some 
other point in the lower San Francisco Bay. The propaganda 
carried on against Mare Island has been extensive and inten- 
sive, and the pressure brought upon Congress to locate a naval 
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base upon the Alameda site has been continuous and potent. 
Representatives from commercial organizations have visited 
Washington, and powerful influences haye been exerted to se- 
cure appropriations for Alameda or some site near San Fran- 
cisco 


After becoming a member of the Naval Affairs Committee I 
sought to learn the facts in order that I might vote intelligently 
and fairly upon the questions that might arise relating to the 
establishment of a naval base in the San Francisco Bay. As 
«stated, I made as thorough an investigation as I could, and 
fimally reached the, conclusion that the propaganda against 
Mare Island was misleading, much of it untrue, and all directed 
toward securing tens of millions of dollars from the Treasury 
to establish another navy yard and a great naval base at a 
point close to Sun Francisco. As a result of my investigations 
I believe that it was unwise to establish a naval base at 
Alameda or Hunters Point, and that the best interests of the 
Government and the Navy would be served by maintaining at 
a high state of efficiency the navy yard at Mare Island and 
adding improvements in the shape of docks and berthing 
space, and mechanical appliances, and additional equipment, to 
the end that it might accommodate the needs of our naval craft 
in the Pafific waters. 

Let me briefly state some of the facts which came to my atten- 
tion: The Mare Island Navy Yard, as Senators know, is owned 
by the Government and is located on what is known as Mare 
Island. In 1854 Admiral Farragut, who was familiar with 
the bay and whose naval genius all gladly pay tribute to, se- 
lected Mare Island as a suitable, if not the most suitable, site 
in the San Francisco Bay for a naval yard, and, indeed, a 
naval base. Following his selection a naval station was estab- 
lished, and later a great navy yard was built. 

The Government has expended more than $35,000,000 in the 
construction and development of this great plant. It has been 
constructed in what might be denominated a scientific and 
utilitarian manner. The factors to be considered in the con- 
‘struction of a great naval yard have been fully recognized, and 
they are exemplified in this modern and highly developed and 
efficient yard. The technique of plant construction has been 
scrupulously adhered to. The needs and wants of a great 
plant have been considered, as a result of which the Mare 
Island yard is perhaps the best equipped, the best constructed, 
and the most efficient of any navy yard in the United States. 
Indeed, some contend that it can not be surpassed in the world. 
Some of the ablest engineers in the Navy, if not in the world, 
have been employed at Mare Island, and their genius and skill 
and scientific knowledge have contributed to the efficient and 
perfectly developed yard and plant there found. It should 
be added that the plant and the yard do not belong to the 
mushroom category, but have been developed conservatively and 
in conformity with the best thought of naval constructors and 
naval plant builders. The machinery is of the highest grade, 
the appliances are modern, the buildings substantial and suit- 
able, the arrangement of the yards conducive to the greatest 
efficiency and utility, the surroundings and approaches emi- 
nently satisfactory, and the general conditions much superior 
to those to be found in any other naval yard, existent or pro- 
spective. 

Naval vessels of every type, from the naval cutter to the 
superdreadnought, are built at this navy yard, and, as I am 
advised, the costs are less than at any other yard, public or 
private, in the United States. The Navy Department awarded 
to the Mare Island yard the prize or banner provided for the 
most efficient navy yard operating during the war, and my in- 
formation is that the highest efficiency rating was accorded 
to this plant, no other navy yard in the United States ap- 
proaching it. 

It is a truism that the highest efficiency and the best results 
industrially are found where the employees are happy and con- 
tented and where they feel that they are justly and fairly 
treated and their labors adequately appreciated and rewarded. 
Perhaps in no other plant in the United States has there been 
‘such peace and hearty cooperation among all the employees, 
including the supervising and directing forces. The city of 
Vallejo, lying across the channel from the plant, is the home 
of the thousands of employees who have given such distinction 
to Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The mayor of this city where the employees live was for 
years a worker in the yard, and substantially the entire city 
is owned by the employees and former employees of the navy 
yard, ‘The employees have comfortable and commodious homes; 
they have pride in their homes and this city, which is modern, 
sanitary, orderly, and in every way worthy of the highest 
traditions of the American people. It has ‘splendid schools, 
well-kept streets, suitable parks, a fine water system, beautiful 


gardens, and those concomitants found in a progressive Chris- 
tian community. 

I made inquiry and discovered that there had been no labor 
‘troubles, no strikes, and none of those vexing industrial con- 
troversles now becoming so common in our land. The reason 
for peace and contentment’ is found in the fact that fair wages 
have been ‘paid, most of the employees own their own homes, 
and they have lived in an enlightened and progressive atmes- 
phere. Their sons, upon completing their education, have taken 
employment in the yard and have trained themselves to be 
skillful and efficient employees of our great Government. The 
conditions there prevailing, the material, educational, and 
moral surroundings are such as to develop an intelligent, 
home-loying, and patriotic community. It is because of the fine 
qualities of this splendid community that the fame of the 
Mare Island Navy Yard has spread throughout the United 
States and the accomplishments at the navy yard have been 
of such a high order. 

Great credit is due for the superb work performed at this 
navy yard to some of the excellent naval oflicers who have held 
positions of responsibility from time to time. There have been 
those who went there as scoffers, but when they perceived the 
advantages of Mare Island, the fine modern plant, the charac- 
ter of the employees, the physical advantages, and many other 
factors that must be considered in welghing the suitability of 
a good site for an extensive naval plant or naval base, they 
became converts to what I might call the Mare Island cause, 
and earnest supporters of a governmental policy calling for 
the maintenance of Mare Island and its development into a 
larger, as well as into a permanent naval base. 

Undoubtedly the fine record made at Mare Tsland in the con- 
struction and repair of naval vessels contributed to the morve- 
ment which has sought to cripple, if not destroy, the navy 
yard, and to immediately reduce it to an unimportant repair 
yard for the smallest naval craft. 

I have neyer looked with particular favor upon the Govern- 
ment engaging in business enterprises which belong to the field 
of private endeavor, and I have generally opposed the Govern- 
ment entering into competition with private concerns in what 
might be considered private enterprise. Of course, there is 
certain work which the Government with propriety may per- 
form. Much may be said against the Government using the 
taxpayers’ money to engage in business activities In competi- 
tion with individuals. However, there are strong arguments 
in favor of the Government constructing guns for its battleships 
and perhaps for constructing some of its naval craft. In my 


| opinion it is necessary for the Government to maintain navy 


yards for repair work, and I believe that there are advantages 
flowing from the maintenance of one or more naval bases upon 
such a scale and possessing such plants and equipment so that 
the Government if it desires may build naval craft. In other 
words, it may be prudent for the Government to have yards so 
constructed and equipped as that if necessary battleships and 
other forms of naval craft may be constructed by the Govern- 
ment itself. There have been instances where private con- 
tractors in making munitions and constructing military imple- 
ments and war vessels have not treated the Government justly, 
but have imposed terms that many have believed extortionate. 

However, without arguing this question, the facts compel the 
admission that at Mare Island naval craft were constructed 
cheaper than the prices submitted by private concerns, and the 
vessels built were in many respects superior not only in work- 
manship but in other important respects, 

My recollection is that some of the officers and employees at 
the Mare Island plant a number of years ago brought to the 
attention of the country the advantages of the navy yard and 
its facilities for the construction of all kinds of naval vessels. 
It was also contended by them that they could do better work 
and at lower prices than could any private yard in the United 
States. Undoubtedly such a challenge was calculated to pro- 
voke the opposition, if not antagonism, of private yards, which 
had enjoyed more or less of a monopoly in the building of war 
vessels. My recollection is that the Mare Island yard was per- 
mitted to bid for the construction of war vessels and in many 
instances it was successful. Moreover, the competition thus 
developed resulted in a material reduction in the cost of ves- 
sels required by our Government. 

The ‘successes of the navy yard at Mare Island have brought 
it enemies as well as friends. It has had opponents, and still 
has, in the Navy Department, but I believe that those who are 
fully acquainted with all the facts are discovering that it 
‘would be a mistake to abandon the Mare Island Navy Yard 
or to reduce it to an unimportant repair plant, and that it 
would be extravagant and wholly unwarranted to establish a 
construction naval base or a repair nayal base at any other 
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point in the San Francisco Bay. I concede there have been ad- 
verse reports and recommendations that would, if carried into 
effect, reduce Mare Island to an unimportant position, and, as I 
interpret some of the recommendations, .eventually lead to its 
demolition, 

In 1916 the department appointed what was known as the 
Helm Board to investigate the question of naval bases on the 
Pacific coast. This board reported, in effect, that the develop- 
ment of a great naval base at the Mare Island Navy Yard was 
impossible because deep-draft vessels would be unable to enter 
the yard. In 1919 the Parks-McKean Board was appointed to 
investigate and report upon the same matter. Their only 
criticism of Mare Island’s availability as a naval base rests 
upon what the board believed to be the lack of requisite depth 
in the channel approach to the navy yard. A special joint con- 

“gressional committee, appointed in 1920, visited the Pacific 
coast, and after taking some testimony submitted a report to 
Congress. As I understand this report, the only objection 
urged against Mare Island, called by some the “ Carquinez 
Strait site,” as the location for a naval base rested upon the 
objection offered by the General Board of the Navy, namely, 
“That it is located on a shallow and muddy estuary, reached 
by an approach channel several miles long, through Pinole 
Shoals, making access difficult.” 

It will be perceived that all objections found as a result of 
these investigations relate to the approach channel to the 
navy yard and the alleged shallowness of the channel, through 
what is known as the Pinole Shoals. 

Mr. President, I submit that the investigations were somewhat 
superficial. Certainly they were not thorough and exhaustive, 
and an impartial examination of the testimony taken at the 
various hearings will not support the conclusions announced by 
the two boards, above referred to, and the joint committee 
of which I have spoken. 

First, let me state that the principal reason for the investiga- 
tions related to naval requirements on the Pacific coast for ad- 
ditional docking and storage facilities, particularly in San 
Francisco Bay. Numerous sites, as the record discloses, were 
investigated, but finally all were eliminated except Mare Island 
(Carquinez Strait), Hunters Point, and Alameda. Senators who 
are familiar with San Francisco Bay will recall that Hunters 
Point is on the San Francisco side and near the city. The 
Alameda site is across the bay and adjoins the city of Oak- 
land. Mare Island is some distance to the north, and is located 
upon what is called Carquinez Strait. The joint congressional 
committee recommended the establishment of a base at Ala- 
meda. I am not quite certain how far the committee intended 
to go in its recommendation. I do not believe that all members 
of the committee intended to recommend the establishment of a 
major naval base upon the mud flats adjoining Alameda at a 
cost of from fifty to seventy-five or one hundred millions of 
dollars. And yet, if Mare Island were to be abandoned and 
a major naval base established at the point indicated, it would 
involve an expenditure of from seventy-five to one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. At any rate, the report of the committee, as 
well as the unsatisfactory reports and investigations of the 
Helm Board and the Parks-McKean Board, were not con- 
vineing to the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House, who promptly refused to carry out any of the rec- 
ommendations with respect to Alameda. 

When the matter came to the Senate, more than a year ago, 
efforts were made to secure an appropriation for the acquisi- 
tion of the mud flats known as the Alameda site, but the Senate 
refused to make any appropriation for such purpose. Congress 
was literally besieged for weeks, if not months, by emissaries 
of those who were seeking to destroy the Mare Island Navy 
Yard and to build up an enormous naval base at Alameda. 

As I have heretofore stated, representatives of civic organi- 
zations appeared, and an extensive propaganda was carried 
on to secure an initial appropriation for the so-called Alameda 
naval base site. It was urged, when it became apparent that 
Congress was averse to scrapping Mare Island Navy Yard, 
which had cost the Government more than $35,000,000, that 
if the swamps and mud flats at Alameda were acquired by the 
Government only a supply base would be constructed, at least 
for the present, and that possibly in the future, after further 
investigations were made, it might be deemed for the best in- 
terests of the Government to construct a dry dock and another 
naval plant upon the Alameda site. 

The Senate was urged to appropriate a sum in excess-of a 
million dollars merely for “initial purposes,” but, as stated, 
this bill was rejected and the propagandists and real-estate 
agents from the Pacific coast made their exit, at least tempo- 
rarily, from the Capitol. But they never abandoned their pur- 


pose to cripple or destroy the Mare Island yard and te con- 
struct a major naval base at Alameda. Because of the ignomini- 
ous defeat suffered when the last naval appropriation bill was 
under consideration, the enemies of Mare Island have been more 
furtive, less open, but, as I believe, as determined and implaca- 
ble as ever. Their past discomfiture may. only intensify their 
animosity and increase in the future their zeal to accomplish 
their purpose. 

I have no interest in this matter other than that of any 
public servant. I have many friends and acquaintances in San 
Francisco and in Oakland. I have but two or three acquaint- 
ances at Vallejo or Mare Island. I have opposed the attitude 
of some of the naval officers and the efforts to scrap the Mare 
Island yard and to spend one hundred millions in the bull- 
rushes and mud flats of Alameda because I believed that it 
was not only unwise but that it was a foolish, extravagant, 
and improper project, which would waste millions of dollars. 
I believe that the objections urged against Mare Island are 
untenable and in part the result of prejudice and misinforma- 
tion. I haye opposed and still oppose the maintenance of two 
bases in San Francisco Bay or the establishment or mainte- 
nance of two yards or plants for the repair or for the construc- 
tion of naval craft. I believe that the best interest of the 
Government will be served if Mare Island shall be expanded 
and made the major naval base in San Francisco Bay. If a 
few millions were expended at Alameda and the Government 
assented to a plant or base of any sort at that point, the 
agitation would persist and the pressure increase until larger 
sums would be appropriated and a larger plant constructed 
and a more extensive base developed. There would be rivalry 
between the Mare Island yard and the Alameda plant or base. 
The expense of maintaining two naval bases would become 
more and more apparent and the unwisdom of having two 
large plants in such close proximity would eventuate in the 
development of a sentiment which would destroy one, either 
the Mare Island yard or the Alameda base. 

As stated, one or more of our largest war vessels have been 
at the Mare Island yards. If the channel is not deep enough 
or wide enough, there are no obstacles to prevent greater width 
or greater depth. I repeat, it is folly to talk of two naval 
bases in the San Francisco Bay. Mare Island must be main- 
tained and enlarged or abandoned. Those who are fighting 
for the mud flats and the sloughs of Alameda know that they 
could not succeed if their full purpose was made known to 
Congress and to the country. Their purpose, of course, as I 
have stated, is to destroy the Mare Island yard and to con- 
struct at an enormous cost a naval base, including yards and 
docks, upon the Alameda site. They talk sweetly and gently 
about the Mare Island yard and deny any purpose to scrap it, 
although they insist that it can not be used for docking purposes 
or the repair of large naval craft and as a storage and supply 
base. They seek to placate by asking for a small appropriation 
for the present, and indicating that a supply base is all that 
need be constructed in the immediate future. Of course, it is 
camouflage. If the camel puts its head into the tent, it will, 
if possible, force its body through the aperture. The overhead 
of two naval bases would be enormous, and the maintenance of 
two yards, as I have stated, in San Francisco Bay would not 
be tolerated. I submit that it is either Mare Island or the mud 
flats of Alameda. There can not be two bases; there can not 
be two navy yards; there is no middle ground; there can be no 
compromise. 

The able Senator from Washington has just remarked that 
a naval base can not be established at Mare Island, owing to 
the lack of depth in its approaches. In my opinion, the able 
Senator is undoubtedly mistaken and his informants have not 
presented all the facts. Some of the naval officers who are 
urging the Alameda project are ignorant of conditions at Mare 
Island or the plans which have been formulated by able engi- 
neers to bring Mare Island up to the standard required of the 
most important naval bases. It must be remembered that it 
is only within the past few years that the importance of dry 
docks in the San Francisco Harbor has been fully appreciated, 
and it will be remembered that only recently the naval situa- 
tion as affecting the United States and the world has called 
for the maintenance of a large part of our fleet in the waters 
of the Pacific. Because Mare Island has not been developed to 
the standard referred to is no argument against its immediate 
development, The amount required to construct an additional 
dock and berthing places and to dredge the channel so as to 
meet every requirement is comparatively small. A few mii- 
lions will convert this important navy yard into a major naval 
base, perhaps superior to any in the United States. The Sena- 
tor indicates that the channel leading to Mare Island was so 
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narrow and shallow that after the California, one of our great 
naval vessels, was constructed it was necessary to dredge for 
weeks to get the vessel into the lower bay and into the sea. 

Mr. President, the Senator is in error and his informer or 
informants do the Senator and the Senate a great injustice. 
I submit a night letter from Rear Admiral Josiah S. McKean in 
regard to the trip of the California from Mare Island to the 
lower bay, and a letter from Capt. Henry M. Gleason, retired, 
who for 10 years was construction officer at Mare Island 
and who supervised the building of this great battleship and 
who writes concerning its launching, 

Mr. President, I ask that I may insert the telegram in the 
Record without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

Mr. KING, 


Without objection, it will be 


The telegram is as follows: 


[Western Union telegram, night letter.] 
Marr ISLAND, CÁLIF., June 13, 1922, 
Hox. C. F. Curry, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

California’s first trip to Hunters Point November 29, 1920, was 
for routine Marking for preservation of hull one year after launching. 
Our dock too small for California. No difficulties encountered. Draft 
of vessel 23 feet 7 inches forward, 28 feet 9 inches aft on out- 
going trip and 26 feet 3 inches forward, 28 feet S inches aft on return 
rip. Took advantage of this trip to examine propeller shafts on which 
propellers had not yet been installed and to prepare certain under- 
water fixtures for future work. 

While moving vessel for yard purposes at a later date California 
broke loose from securing lines and made two complete turns in chan- 
nel before she could be “rod geot and secured. No damage. Before 
final departure ship was again turned in Mare Island Straits. Cali- 
jornia’s second trip to Hunters Point was after commissioning and 
when ready to proceed to lower bay, where she was to be docked again 
for routine work and for installation of 9 and was towed 
down channel without Incident on pakost 20, 1921. It is possible 
that her progress was checked appreciably at shoal spots about abreast 
of Independence Dock and at ammunition depot turn but no difficulty 
was found in moving the ship. Draft at that time 28 feet 11 inches 
forward and 31 feet 2 inches aft. 

COMMANDANT. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, following is the letter of Capt. 
H. M. Gleason: 


Hox. C. F. Curry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Curry: In response to your telegram I am giving 
below a brief statement of facts regarding the launching of the battle- 
aup California, and am also making a few other brief statements of 
facts concerning the construction record of tne Mare Island Navy 
Yard during recent years. These statements are based on 151 netual 
55 at the Mare Island Navy Yard for approximately 10 years 
(1910-1920), during which it was my good fortune to be construction 
officer in charge of all construction and repair work, on new vessels 
yor „ and the conversion and repair of naval vessels 
n service. 

The battleship California was launched exactly on schedule time 
without any hitch whatever, at 12.45 p. m., October 24, 1920. The 
chain cables which were used in connection with the launching brakes 
proved defective and all (10 in number) eventually carried away. The 

raking effect, however, was sufficient to check the headway of the ves- 
sel to such an extent that an emergency anchor, rigged for the purpose, 
brought the ship to rest as she reached the Vallejo side of the channel. 
The vessel actually pushed over about 20 of the fender piles of the 
Vallejo ferry slip as she came to rest. The vessel did not actually 
touch the bottom at any mare of the launching, nor when she came 
to rest at the Vallejo side, This is shown conclusively by the fact that 
sbe was easily handled by tugs and plated at her berth alongside the 
navy yard in about 45 minutes, which was very quick work consider- 
ing the size of the vessel and fact that a fresh north wind was blow- 
ing at the time. That the vessel did not touch bottom was also con- 
clusively shown when about a year Jater she was placed in dry dock and 
no indication whatever of any grounding was found. 

It may be stated in explanation that Mare Island, in common with 
many other large shipbuildimg plants (including the largest yards in 
the world on the River Clyde, in Scotland), requires some means for 
checking the momentum of large vessels when launched. For large 
ships launched at Mare Island an improved type of launching brake was 
developed and successfully used in launching three large vessels pre- 
vious to the California. Had no launching brake been used on the 
California, hér momentum was sufficient to have carried her about 
2 miles before coming to rest. 

I have seen many ships launched, and have personally been in charge 
of the launching of 22 ships at Mare Island, and I have never seen a 
more successful launching than the California. 

Mare Island's excellent performance in the economical and expedi- 
tious construction of vessels is a matter of record, and is generally 
known to those who care to take interest in such things. Mare Island 
was the first navy yard to successfully compete with private shipyards 
in the economical construction of naval vessels, ns shown by the costs 
of destroyers, Mare Island’s cost being approximately $200,000 less 
than the average cost of destroyers built in private yards, Other ex- 
amples could be cited. 

That Mare Island has been able to establish such records of eco- 
3 construction is due to the many advantages it possesses. For 
example: 

1. Favorable climatic conditions, enabling employees to render full 
efficiency in their work throughout the entire year. 
ea Isolation from the influences and effects of disturbed labor con- 

ons. 
3. A highly developed spirit of cooperation among the employees of 
all classes. 
1158 An administrative organization developed along modern industrial 
es. 
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The following naval vessels have been constructed at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard since 1910: 

Collier Jupiter (first electrically propelled seagoing vessel). 

Fleet tanker Kanawha. 

Fleet tanker Maumee. 

Fleet tanker Cuyama. 

Sixteen destroyers. 

Fifteen submarine chasers. 

Battleship California (flagship of the Pacific Fleet). 

Battleship Montana (under construction). 

Numerous small vessels, etc. 

The world's record was established in destroyer construction during 
the World War, when the destroyer Ward was launched on June+1, 
1918. in 173 days (elapsed time) after the laying of the keel. 

That Mare Island is accessible to the largest ships that can enter 
San Francisco Bay is no longer a subject of discussion, or should not 
be if the skeptic will but let the facts tell the tale. For example, the 
Army transport Mount Vernon, one of the er ships in the world 
(over 700 feet long and drawing about 32 feet), came and went freely 
from Mare Island without any difficulties whatever. 

Also the battleship California, one of the largest n in the 
world (624 feet long and about 31 feet draft), was built and fitted out 
at Mare Island. 

These two instances alone answer all irresponsible statements as to 
the accessibility of Mare Island. 

I have gone but briefly into the matters touched upon in view of the 
difficulty of properly presenting a subject when involved in too much 


detail, 
With kind regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 
H. M. GLEASON. 

(Capt. H. M. Gleason, United States Navy, retired, construction 
officer at Mare Island Navy Yard for 10 years and during construction, 
launching, and fitting out of U. S. S. California.) 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, permit me to briefly refer to the 
letter of Captain Gleason. In addition to refuting the state- 
ments concerning the launching of the California, he submits 
most convincing evidence as to the superb record made in the 
construction and repair of naval vessels at the navy yard and 
also the many advantages which Mare Island possesses for the 
maintenance of a major naval base. He refers to the favorable 
climatic conditions enabling employees to work during the en- 
tire year and reach the highest stage of efficiency. He men- 
tions the fact that a large number of naval vessels have been 
constructed since 1910, including the battleship California, per- 
haps the largest war vessel which flies our flag. The Montana, 
also a superdreadnought, is also under construction at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard, but will probably, in view of the four- 
power treaty, be scrapped. 

Captain Gleason conclusively disproves the prattle about a 
“narrow and tortuous channel” and refers to the Mount 
Vernon, one of the largest ships in the world, which came and 
went freely during the war without the slightest difficulty. 

As stated, the California is one of the largest battleships in 
the world, with a draft of 81 feet, and it was built and fitted 
out at Mare Island. 

The opponents of Mare Island failed to advise those whom 
they are seeking to influence of the physical conditions at Mare 
Island, or of the plans formulated by naval officers of the high- 
est ability for the development of the Mare Island yard into a 
major naval base. Senators will understand that the plant, as 
now constructed, does not occupy the south end of Mare Island, 
but is located some little distance above the southern extremity 
and along the Mare Island Strait, which separates the yard from 
the city of Vallejo. It is true that this strait is narrower and 
shallower than Carquinez Strait into which the Mare Island 
Channel flows, and which extends easterly for a considerable 
distance’ beyond the south end of Mare Island, which borders 
upon Carquinez Strait. It is, as I have stated, a comparatively 
easy task to construct at the south end of- Mare Island one or 
more docks and berths for battleships. There is no necessity 
of constructing the docks or the berthing places upon either 
bank of the Mare Island Strait. They should be constructed at 
the end of Mare Island, and that is in harmony with the plan 
recommended by eminent engineers. The water there is deep, 
the channel is wide, and a solid foundation upon which to place 
the docks and the berths can be obtained at a comparatively 
short distance below the surface. An examination of the map 
of San Francisco Bay, including Carquinez Strait, shows the 
large area for naval vessels in the vicinity of Mare Island. More 
than 40 large war vessels could find anchorage in perfect safety 
to the east of the south end of Mare Island; in addition, the 
necessary auxiliary craft could at the same time find suitable 
anchorage. 

Without reading, I desire to put into the Recorp some of the 
testimony of General Taylor, Assistant Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army, who was in charge of river and harbor 
work in the vicinity of Mare Island, given before the House 
Appropriations Committee, March 22, 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 
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Mr. KING. Following is the testimony: 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22, 1922. 
PisoLe SHOALS— MARR ISLAND CHANNEL. 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN, HARRY TAYLOR, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF EN- 
GINBERS, UNITED STATES ARMY; COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY; AND REAR ADMIRAL L. E. GREGORY, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS. 


Mr. KELLEY. What is your office in the Army, General Taylor? 
Gann TAYLOR. I am the Assistant Chief of Engineers, and par- 
Houni a charge of rivers and harbor work. 
ELLEY. You are familiar with the War Department improve- 
ments leading from Franciseo to Vallejo? 
Generai TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 


lans of the War rtment, w you are attempting to do, how 
t the work is 2 ng, and when yon expect to Popa the 
project according to zour plans. First, what the p 


Pinol Manoa ee J and leadin this d 
e oal [indica on map] a jeep 
at this point [Indicatin map into the 7 Ilan Strait, 
yard being situat 1 this point 3 J. On the 
oe Sune this channel was approximately 32 feet the 
width of 500 feet. 
Mr. KELLEY. That is, raki o the shoal? 
General TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 
taken out of that 
of 35 feet. 988 dred; 


for 


KELLEY. In ent of the ard? 
mn dn TAYLOR. ¥es, sir. t is not, however, the full width of 


Mr. Oviver. What is the extent of the shoal? 

Genera) TAYLOR. It is somewhere from 29 to 31 feet. 

Colonel Roosevert. That is, including the turning basin of 1 a feet? 

General TAYLOR. Yes, sir; 
of the navy yard, J think, where we have been working; I think 
it is very nearly feet à 97 — but on the side away from the 
yard there has been considera ing. 

Mr. Keutrny. Was 715 due to "the pty dikes, and other obstruc- 
tiona there giving way 

General TAYLOR. No 8 the dike is of material assistance in main- 
taining ms channel, and also in maintaining the channel into the 


na 
Mr k Esar. What causes the filling up of the strait in front of 


the nav rd? 
2154 ed in the chann 


General TAYLOR. = material which is d 
and which is b n largely from the sh south of the — 55 
4 the only * dredgin; 


there is a little greater th in front 


Mr. KELLEY. for that is constant g? 

General TAYLOR. Yes, si say, the dikes which have been 
built are of material — but the dikes alone will not maintain 
the channel. If it were necessary to finish the channel earlier, we 
by putting in another dredge, complete it in a very short time. 
The dredge we are using is what we Wa seagoing hopper dredge; 
it is a dredge which sucks the material off the bottom, pumps it into 
bins in dredge itself, and then it away; we also have 
some eae Mok dredges, which are working on the cramento River 
farther up, and if necessury we could put one of them in there or we 
could = another hopper dredge in there. 

Mr. KELLEY. So that within the next six months you could make 


your project depth of 35 feet? 
General TayLor. We could not Sanne! full 1 over the full 
width in the Mare Island Strait nel in mon would 


require considerable additional plant to do . plant than 
wes yah own: six months. 

KeLLEY. How long would it take to do it with your present 
naida or with facilities that are — available? 


General TAYLOR. We could probably do it in a year and a half 
man of 500 feet and eet the full width 
ou 
rA E 3 ca p E channel and the basin will probably 
a year to 


to two years. 
Mr. Ketter. That is, make the DORAS 85 feet deep for the full 
ene 35 f 7 
eral TAYLOR. Yes, 

Mr. KELLEY. 1 a idea as to the annual expense of main- 
ya. both the channel and the basin? 

cost $200,000-a N 5 to Nee 
Colonel Roosrve rt. I want to that clear in — That is, it 
will tain the n regard- 

less’ of what we do on the dikes? 
General TaxLon. The dikes assist; and without the dikes it would 


exorbitant charge, is it, for dredg- 
ing a project of that kind and for as large an establishment as we 
have there? 
General Tarton. No, sir; I do not consider it so; I consider it a 
with small maintenance charge ; it certainly is very small as as compared 
Philadelphia, for instance. Mi costs us $1,500,000 a year to main- 


nnel up ra 
considerable commerce on that water, is there 


a Mr. OLiyar. There is 
not 
General Tarton, There ee inly is, and it is Ww ery TADIN, 
Mr. OLIVER. And this will 8 Possible to use m den, Geet Ht wane 
General TAYLOR. There is a t for 5 . 
this . Pinole oo y the commercial interests, without 


an: vy yard. 

Jur. OLIVER. In other words, a large 8 a of the work which we have 
been ene is absolutely necessary in order to take care of the 
commerce 


General TAYLOR. Yes, sir; it is entirely independent of the needs of 
2 


establishments along on the east side of up. 
Norx.— The commerce through the inole Shoal channel in 
1920 amounted to 1,302,778 tons, valued at $36,503,808, and 885,406 


passengers. 
Colonel ROOSEVELT, I 8 manaa 2 that clear, because we 
might meet that situation in along. Now. then, from 
this point [indicating], which 1s a at t the foot of the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, up to Vallejo 82 would be very little co’ oe 

Mr. KELLEY. wanao ds yard. 


sir. 

Colonel RooseveLr. How much of the $200,008 does that represent? 

General TAYLOR. That is approximately one-half. 

Colonel oe gs iar $100, In other words, half would be used 
for the benefit of commerce and half for the benefit of the navy yard? 

General TAYLOR, Yes, sir. 

Colonel Roosxxxr. Half would be pure ee te for the navy yard? 

Mr. Oliver, The word “purely” would hardly cover it, because 
there is limited mers 8 not so much as on the main body, but 


there is a limited aout n there. 
Colonel ROOSEVELT. F But T do whether it demands the draft. 
feet would be necessary for the com- 


Mr, OLIVER. I do not think 35 
x. General, we are very much obliged and very much 


ne 

irapa] Rooseve.t. In this connection I want to make this further 
8 At Mare Island we have only one dry dock capable of 3 
A ba hip. and that dry dock will only take our two older battle- 
pi. the e and the North Dakota, so we will ha 
N KELLEY. You will have to go to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
to t another dry dock. 

onel ROOSEVELT., I just wanted you to understand that in connee- 
tion with this Fy how much situation, and I would qt Uke to ask 
Admiral G ow much that dry dock would cost 

Admiral G RESORY. In the neighborhood of $4,000,000. 

Colonel ROOSEVELT. And the yard will then take from five to at 
battleships, but there will have to be a new dry dock, because this dry 
dock only takes the older battleships. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it will be perceived that the cost of 
maintaining the Mare Island channel, as well as Carquinez Strait 
and Pinole Shoal, is unimportant. It costs a million and a half 
dollars a year to keep the channel clear at the navy yard at 
Philadelphia ; but General Taylor states that only $200,000 would 
be required annually for the work at Mare Island and vicinity 
referred to in his testimony. 

Senators will recall that there are privately owned ships pass- 
ing through the San Francisco Bay and through the Carquinez 
Strait and for miles beyond the south end of Mare Island. Many 
of these boats are very large and carry commodities and products 
of all kinds. It is therefore important that these channels be 
kept open, and the War Department, under appropriations made 
for rivers and harbors, has looked after San Francisco Bay, in- 
cluding the straits and channels to which I am now calling atten- 
tion. Even if there were no Mare Island Navy Yard, the de- 
mands of commerce would require that Carquinez Strait be kept 
in condition for the great ships that pass through the same to 
discharge and receive products going from and coming into the 
United States. 

I omitted to state that there is already one dry dock at Mare 
Island, but as stated by Colonel Roosevelt in the testimony which 
I have just put into the Recorp, another dry dock is necessary 
in view of the transfer to the Pacific coast of so many of our 
battleships. 

Mr. President, the testimony of General Taylor completely 
destroys the effect of the figures submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from Washington. Mr. President, I ask permission to 
place in the Recor, without reading, excerpts from Army hear- 
ings relating to this matter and collated by Congressman KELLEY, 
bam appear in the House hearings under date of March 16, 
1 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 
Mr. KING. Following are the excerpts: 


EXCERPTS FROM ARMY HEARINGS ON CHANNEL. 
Poorer KELLEY. I think it might be well to put into the 8 few 


cerpts from the Army hearings on this proposition, and t will 
Sut thew together, read from page 1764 of the report of the engi- 
—.— 


Mr. Fresca, For what year? 
Mr. KELLEY. 1921. * 21 
“The tin t is The channel 


exis s about 25 per cent completed. 
across Pinole Shoal was 2 in 2191 under. Rhe existing proj 
and in addition the 2 Department built a pile dike about parall 
with the channel from the southwest point of Mare Island.” 
Is that the dike we are Main about? 
Admiral GREGORY. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. KELLEY (reading) : 
„This dike has materially benefited both the Mare Island Strait and 
the San Pablo Bay channels. During the past ga the retin’ work 
an 


done by the San Pablo has increased the control g depth in Pablo 
Bay and Mare Island Strait channels from 26 to feet, with a mini- 
mum width of 100 feet. There was a channel of full project width 
with a controlling depth at the end of the fiscal year of 32 feet over 
Pinole Shoal in San Pablo Bay and 35 feet in Mare Island Strait chan- 
nel np to a point opposite Dike No. 10. 

“The following work remains to be done.” 

Then it tells how much dirt has to be taken out to make the project 
complete. 

Mr. Curry. The 1 ae is 500 feet wide, the channel 35 feet deep, 
and the turning basin 1,000 feet. You will find that in there. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. It gives three parts of the work yet to be 
finished. [Reading :] 

“(a) To dredge Pinole Shoal channel in San Pablo Bay from the pres- 
ent depth of 32 feet to project depth—total, about 600,000 cubic yards. 
85 To dredge the channel in Mare Island Strait to project depth. 

„% To dredge a turning basin opposite the quay wall of Mare 


Island Navy Yard—total of (b) and (c), about 2,750,000 cubic yards.” f 


oer the proposed operations for this current year with the funds 
available. 

Colonel ROOSEVELT. 51. 0 ask if that is for the coming year or the 
eurrent year that we are now? i 
iene The one we are in now. This was last year’s report. 

ending: 

With the funds available at the end of the fiscal year it is proposed 
to continue the work of deepening the channel 1 San Pablo Bay 
and Mare Island Strait to full EDS depth and width, and to dredge 
a turning basin in Mare Island Strait. For this work it is proposed 
to use the hopper dredge San Pablo, belonging to this district, during 
nine months of the fiscal year 1922, and to operate the patrol boat 
Suisun by hired labor to enforce fishing regulations and other regula- 
tions for the protection of navigable waters. The expenditures will be 
about as follows : 


“ New work: 
Annual overhauling of dredge San Pablo 
Operation and repairs to dredge San Pablo, 9 months, 
at:310,000: per month aS 90, 000. 00 
Pro rata cost of operation of patrol boat Suisun, 12 


months, at $250 per mont „ 3. 000. 00 
Engineering, superintendence, and contingencies______ 8, 832. 36 
Motel och E kin! CN EE ede 113, 832. 36 


“With the funds remaining ($143,000), the following work is pro- 
posed for the fiscal year 1923: 
New work: 

Annual overhauling of dredge San Pablo 


Operation and repairs to dredge San Pablo, 12 months, 
at 310,000 per month6- . ETTR 120, 000. 00 
Pro rata cost of operation of patrol boat Suisun, 12 
months, at $150 per month „ 1, 800. 00 
Engineering, superintendence, and contingencies, and 
Wesen —T—— eres ape rl aw ——— 9, 200. 00 
NCO a ᷑ ̃ : ..... ͤ tere 143. 000. 00 


“ No additional funds for the fiscal year 1923 are requested, as those 
on hand are believed sufficient for all urgent work during the fiscal 
year 1923.” 

WIDTH AND DEPTH OF CHANNEL. 

So that puts up the proposition that the Army is going ahead with 
the project to complete it as it was originally planned, 35 feet deep 
and of a certain width. 

Mr. Curry, Five hundred feet wide. 

Mr. KELLEY. If we make this improvement, then we protect the 
channel from being filled in again and the yard then will have a clear 
channel to the Pacific of 35 feet in depth at low water? 

Mr. ‘Curry, That is the project, Over Pinole Shoal there is more 
than 35 feet now. 

Mr. Ovtver. I should like to ask the officer if he RUPEES of that 
on st) ere that we will not have to spend money to maintain the 
channe 

Admiral GREGORY. Except for minor annual dredging. That is my 
understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. OLIVER. And you think that result will follow? 

Admiral Grecory. I do. 


Mr. KING. I call attention to the statement of Congressman 
Curry in the testimony just presented, wherein he states that 
there are now more than 35 feet depth over Pinole Shoal. I 
call attention of Senators to the fact that Pinole Shoal has been 
called a “shallow and tortuous channel.” The fact is that the 
largest boats, the largest war vessels, and all other craft can 
pass through Pinole Shoal to the Carquinez Strait, to Mare 
Island, and beyond without the slightest difficulty. The depth 
and width of the channel are ample for the largest craft. 

Mr. President, I ask that the following letter addressed to 
Congressman Curry be inserted in the Recoxp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is sa 
ordered. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
U. S. Coast AND GEODETIC Survey, 
Washington, June 14, 1922. 
Hon. CHARLES F, Curry, 
Chairman Committee on the Territories 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In reply to the various questions asked in 
pont ey of the 13th instant, I take pleasure in advising you as 

1. The controlling depths at mean lower low water through various 


sections of the main ship channel from the sea to the entrance to Mare 
Island Strait are as follows: 


(a) From deep water in the open sea to the Golden Gate: Feet. 
Via: Bonita | Chawmels ooo Se cae 54 
Via main ship channel 4444„4% 30 


fb} Golden Gate to Pinole Shoa 
c) Through Pinole Shoal (dredged channel). (This is the depth 
reported to exist June 30, 1912, by the Chief of Engi- 


neers, 
(d) Pinole Shoal to entrance Mare Island Strait 38 

The foregoing are the least depths a vessel would encounter if 
traversing this area at the time of mean lower low water. The depths 
are 8 in excess of those here listed. 

The mean range of tide over Pinole Shoal is 4.6 feet. 

2. It is undoubtedly true that a ter depth is required across the 
bar outside the entrance to the Golden Gate than is necessary in the 
praa waters in the upper bay channel (Pinole Shoal and Mare Island 

trait) in order to accommodate the same draft vessels. This, of 
course, is due to the fact that the bar is exposed to the ocean swells 
and that in such a swell the trough of the waves falls some distance 
below the level of the undisturbed water. A vessel crossing the bar in 
such a swell must expect to be lowered an appreciable amount, and 
allowance for this factor must therefore be made in considering whether 
it is 3 for a vessel of specified draft to cross the bar. 

8. 1 have stated in reply to your first question that the controlling 
depth from the sea to the entrance to Mare Island Strait is 32 feet. 

The assertion that the approach to this area is through a “ narrow 
and tortuous channel" is scarcely justified by the facts. Narrow 
and “tortuous” are comparative terms, and our charts show that the 
channel throngh this area is less narrow and tortuous than are the 
majority of the channels leading from the sea to our other principal 
navy yards in the United States. 

5. The following data refer to the area available for anchorage ex- 
tending from the eastern end of Pinole Shoal to Suisun Point: 

Maximum depth, 117 feet. 

Length of area over 30 feet deep, 9 nautical miles. 

5 width of same area, slightly less than one-half nautical 
mile. 

This area provides anchorage room for a considerable fleet. Allow- 
ing 85 feet as a minimum depth in which a capital ship should anchor 
and 500 yards diameter for each berth for such ships, it is estimated 
that 40 capital ships could anchor in this area and leave some room 
for a fleet of auxiliaries. 

Trusting that the foregoing may be of service to you, I am, 


Respectfully yours, WILLIAM Bowie, Acting Director. 


Mr. KING. The significance of this letter will be apparent 
if it is carefully read in connection with the claim that the 
channel leading to Mare Island and beyond is too narrow and 
shallow for large naval craft. It will be perceived that the 
main ship channel leading from the open sea into San Francisco 
Bay is only 36 feet in depth. The letter states that from the 
Golden Gate to Pinole Shoal the same depth is maintained. 
Through Pinole Shoal the depth is 32 feet, reported June 30, 
1921. 

It will be observed that these are the lowest depths a ves- 
sel would encounter at the time of mean lower low water, and 
as the acting director states, the mean range of tide over Pinole 
Shoal is 4 feet 6 inches. 

Another fact is stated which is important to be considered, 
namely, that a greater depth is required across the bar outside 
the entrance to the Golden Gate than in the placid waters in the 
_upper bay channel; that is, Pinole Shoal and Mare Island Strait. 
I direct Senators’ attention to the statement of Major Bowie 
that the “ assertion that the approach to Mare Island is through 
a narrow and tortuous channel is scarcely justified by the 
facts.” He states that the channel is less narrow and tortuous 
than are the majority of channels leading from the sea to our 
other principal navy yards in the United States. Referring to 
the available anchorage in the vicinity of Mare Island, the 
acting director states that there is ample room for 40 capital 
ships and a fleet of auxiliaries. 

Mr. President, in order that Senators may have some stand- 
ard for comparison I have had compiled by a naval expert 
statistics on channel depths and available anchorage ground 
for naval bases of the United States and have compared them 
with the anchorage ground of the proposed development at Mare 
Island. I ask that this-information and statement be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

PROPOSED BASE AT CARQUINEZ STRAIT (MARE ISLAND). 


The Carquinez Strait site is 26 miles from the open sea; is situated 
on deep water ving a 40-foot channel immediately in front of the 
yard, 3,800 feet in width, The adjacent anchorage ground has an area 
of approximately 3} square miles. In comparing this site with the 
other yards shown it will be seen that the 40-foot channel and adja- 
cent anchorage is wider and more extensive than any other yard shown. 
It further has the advantage of the Spake ve in the channel in San 
Pablo and San Francisco Bays, of McNears Point and Alameda, giving 
a total fleet anchorage contiguous to the proposed site of approximately 
16 square miles. T base (Mare Island) is well behind the coastal 
defenses and outside the range of gunfire from an attacking fleet, as 
shown by the arc generated from the Carquinez Strait site with a radius 
of 32,000 yards as maximum range of a 14-inch gun. With its easy 
access to the sea, its adjacent anchorage, its supplementary anchorage 


areas, and its natural protection from enemy attack, it will be superior 
to any other naval base in the United States or any other country. 
PORTSMOUTH. N. H. 
The Portsmouth Navy Yard is situated on an island in the Piscataqua 
River about 4 nautical miles from its mouth. The width of channel 
of all depths in front of the yard is 1,000 feet, the width of 40-foot 
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depth in fromt of the yard is 400 feet, and the width of water between 
30 and 40 foot depth is 400 feet. The total anchorage in the vicinity 
is confined to the 40-foot depth in the Piscataqua River between the 
yard and the sea, and the total area will not accommodate more than 
two or three capital ships, and these at some distance from the yard. 
In this connection it may be well to bear in mind for comparison that 
the width of channel immediately in front of the Carquinez Strait site 
it 3,800 feet, and the total anchorage area adjacent to the yard for 
capital ships is 3.55 square miles. 
BOSTON. 

The na er at Boston, Mass., is distant from the sea 83 
Wee he entire width of channel in front of the yard is 1.300 
ect. There is no 40-foot . in front of the yard or within several 
miles. The width of the 30-foot channel in front of the yard is 1,200 

feet. Area of adjacent anchorage ground for capital ships, none. The 
only anchorage is in the outer bay; the edge of this is 6 miles distant 
from the yard. Compare the entire Jack of 40-foot channel and 1,200- 
foot width of 30-foot channel with the 3,800 feet of 40-foot channel in 
front of the Carquinez Strait site and its area of 3} square miles, 

NEW YORK. 

The open sea may be placed for practical purposes at the mouth of 
the Ambrote Channel. ere is limited anchorage ground at Tompkins- 
ville, off Staten Island, but this would hold only a comparatively small 
number of capital ships and is a considerable distance from the yard. 
The yard is 15 miles from the open sea and is approached by various 
artificial channels involving turns, and just as difficult, if not more diffi- 
cult, of navigation than the comparatively short stretch of virtually 
straight channel through Pinole Shoal approaching the Carquinez 
Strait site. The width of 40-foot channel in front of the yard is 
1,500 feet, but this is nothing but the Wallabout Basin inclosed by the 
yard proper. The governing depth of approach channel is 30 feet at 
mean low water. his situation should compared with the width 
and depth of water at Carquinez Strait. 

The lack of danger or difficulty of navigating through the short 
stretch of Pinole Shoal should be compared with the difficulties of 
navigating from the open sea into New York Harbor, and thence b; 
Battery or by Buttermilk Channel into the Hast River and the Wall- 
about Basin of the yard. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
This yard is situated up the Delaware River some 88 miles from the 

n sea. The width of 40-foot channel in front of the yard is none. 
he width of the 80-foot channel but less than 40 feet is 900 feet. 
The width of channel less than 30-foot js 300 feet. It would seem 
8 to compare this yard in any respect with the proposed 
Carquinez Strait site. i — 

NORFOLK. 


The channel from the navy yard to 
width and has been dredged to 35-foot 
yard to the sea is 35 miles, and its 
ground is 14 miles. 


0 


ey 1 Roads is 509 feet in 
depth. The distance from this 
ce to the fleet anchorage 


Hampton Roads is the main fleet anchorage und and mobilization 
point for the Atiantic coast, but the width of this 40-foot anchorage 

ound in Hampton Roads, erally considered as the best rendezvous 
. in America, is actua only the same as the width of 40-foot 
water in front of the Carquinez Strait site. In addition to this, the 
holding ground at Hampton Roads is poor, the currents are swifter, 
and sea conditions for small boats are notoriously bad. More than this, 
the entire area of 40-foot depth in Hampton s is not materially 
greater than the total area adjacent to the Carquinez Strait site. 

PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD. 

This yard is 135 miles from the sea. The width of 40-foot channel 
in front of the 3.000 feet, and the narrowest part of the ap- 
proach channel is only 1,000 feet in width. There is adjacent to the 


yard considerable anchorage ground, but the main anchor: ground 
would, in all 3 be adjacent to Blake Island, 7 es away. 
A number of ships, of course, could 


be 2 in Port Orchard, inland 
(running up the middle of the chart). onus for its excessive depths, 
Puget Sound forms an ideal base. Nevertheless, the deep water imme- 
diately in front of the yard is actually less than at Carquinez Strait 
and in addition is poor holding ground. 

f PRARL HARBOR. 


Pearl Harbor has an artificially constructed channel from the open sea 
to Pearl Harbor. This channel is 35 feet in depth below mean lower low 
water and has many turns. The yard is 4 miles from the o sea. 
The width of channel in front of the yard of 40-foot depth is 450 feet. 
aac fo tite meds eee the Secs tangs pert 
Zor a EO AT SMID But Tis KEDE AUIE mak DA MOANA TIMIA 
for a fleet anchorage or a fleet rendezvous. In any event, its d 
water immediately front of the yard can not be compared wi 
Carquinez Strait. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, one of the ablest men in the Navy 
is Capt. E. L. Beach, now retired. For years he was commandant 
at the Mare Island Navy Yard, and has made a more extensive 
study of conditions there and at all other suggested sites for a 
naval base in the San Francisco Bay than any other person ex- 
cept perhaps Capt. L. M. Cox. He presented to the joint con- 
gressional committee on November 18, 1920, a comprehensive 
statement in which were considered all objections urged against 
Mare Island, and also an analysis of the reports of the Helm 
and Parkes-McKeen Boards. I regret that the length of the 
statement, which is in the nature of testimony, precludes its 
being read at this time. 

He also reviewed all questions involved in the establishment 
of a nával home station or base in the San Francisco Bay, and 
demonstrated beyond all question that Mare Island was the 
most suitable place; and that it would be an extravagant folly 
to establish a naval base at Alameda or Hunters Point or any 
other place within such bay. He quoted Captain Bennett, com- 
mandant at Mare Island for a number of years, who stated 
that in his opinion there was no necessity for creating another 
naval station, and that with increased equipment Mare Island 


5 55 be capable of serving the fleet as one of the main home 
ases. 

Captain Beach, after referring to the amount invested by the 
Government at Mare Island, the vast amount of work there 
performed in the building and repair of ships, the great efti- 
ciency and economy obtained, the fact that without further 
equipment the yard could eare for the needs of 90 per cent 
of the fleet, and that with the expenditure of a reasonable sum 
it could fully provide all needed docks, berthing places, equip- 
ment, and other modern requirements for the entire fleet of the 
United States, then states that notwithstanding all of these 
factors it would seem “there must be some great ulterior rea- 
son, not yet stated or mentioned in the Helm Board report or 
in any other place, that would cause the Government to con- 
struct a naval base at some other place near Mare Island, 
thereby causing the Government to sacrifice what it has at 
Mare Island, and to construct a great naval base at an ex- 
penditure of at least $60,000,000 and probably more at a place 
within 35 miles of Mare Island.” 

Referring to the question of berths for ships, he states that 
additional berths are required, but at present more than 50 
ships are berthed at the Carquinez Strait station at Mare 
Island, ranging from battleships to craft including cruisers, 
destroyers, and so forth. He states that except at the fresh- 
water basin at Philadelphia, where ships are laid up in re- 
Serve, at no navy yard in the United States are there so many 
ships berthed as at Mare Island. 

Speaking of anchorage ground and the contention that it is 
limited, Captain Beach states that the docking and berthing - 
stations at the south end of Mare Island would “butt right 
into the deep water of Carquinez Strait, where anchorage 
ground extends for 8 miles and provides a better anchorage 
ground than possessed by any navy yard in the United States.“ 
He directs attention to other navy yards in the United States, 
and shows the superiority of Mare Island as a naval base 
and for anchorage purposes. Captain Beach refers to the con- 
dition of the channel extending from San Pablo Bay, which 
is a part of San Francisco Bay, to Pinole Shoal and the 
changes since 1916; he also states that for commercial pur- 
poses solely a 35-foot channel at mean low water already 
exists, and that at a comparatively small expense a 40-foot 
channel at mean low water, 1,000 feet wide, can be main- 
tained. Senators will recall that the tide will add more 
than 4 feet additional to the low-water depth. Captain Beach 
quotes from Colonel Reese, who testified that a channel 40 
feet deep could be maintained, the cost gradually diminishing 
so that it would be at the end of 10 years not to exceed 
$65,000 per annum. Some of the advantages of a naval base 
at Mare Island referred to in the Helm report are mentioned by 
Captain Beach. Both the Helm board and Captain Beach em- 
phasize that a naval station at Mare Island “is removed from 
gunfire from the open sea and protected from attack by a 
fleet or by land forces. The mountainous region between the 
navy yard and the coast render hostile movement toward it 
extremely difficult.” The Helm board, referring to this matter, 
say: “Mare Island has great advantage over any location 
available for a navy yard in San Francisco Bay.” The Helm 
board also emphasize the advantages of climatic conditions 
as an important contribution to the efficiency of labor, and 
“that owing to the equable character of the weather a full 
day’s work can be performed practically every day of the 
year. No fogs interfere as they do in the lower bay in the 
vicinity of Alameda.” S 

Reference is made in the Helm report to the excelent 
quality of the water, which is “free from scale-forming min- 
erals,” to the harmonious relations between labor and the 
administration, and the permanency of the employees, most 
of whom own their own homes and live adjoining the yard. 

The strategic location of Mare Island the Helm Board state 
to be “most admirable, with land area sufficient for a first-class 
yard, including submarine and aviation base and the usual 
auxiliary activities of a naval base.” The defensibility of Mare 
Island is denominated excellent by the Helm Board, and it is 
stated that fuel oil is easily obtainable and a large supply near 
at hand; that there are excellent dry docks, the larger of which 
can accommodate more than 90 per cent of the fleet as completed 
in 1921. Captain Beach quotes this statement from the Helm 
Board: “Mare Island has many advantages, due to defensive 
location, climate, labor supply, existing dry docks and shops, 
plant equipment, and various navy-yard exercises of great value 
and possible service to the fleet.” Captain Beach marshals the 
reasons in favor of Mare Island and, as I have stated, success- 
fully confutes all opponents. He states that it is the “ greatest 
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navy yard in the United States, because it handles more ships, 
repairs them, keeps them, loads them, than any other two navy 
yards in the country combined.” More than 200 vessels were 
repaired in this yard during the fiscal year ending June 20, 1920, 
having a total displacement of 494,134 tons of an indicated 
horsepower of 2,175,124 and of a total cost of more than 
$156,500,000. During that year more than “three times as 
many ships were repaired at Mare Island as were based on both 
Mare Island and Puget Sound combined in 1916.“ 

Mr. President, I ask that this report of Captain Beach be 
printed in the Record as an appendix following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, Commander L. M, Cox has been 
referred to as one of the ablest officers in the Navy. For years 
he was in charge of Mare Island, and he prepared and presented 
a complete plan for such expansion of the navy yard at Mare 
Island as would be necessary to meet all future needs of what- 
ever fleet the United States might have in the waters of the 
Pacific. He has made a thorough study of San Francisco Bay 
and all possible points therein for the establishment of a home 
or major naval base. He testified before the congressional 
committee, his testimony appearing on pages 116 to 128 of the 
hearings, and I ask that excerpts from his testimony be printed, 
following my remarks, as an appendix. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

‘Mr. KING. Speaking of Alameda as a possible naval base, 
he- Captain Cox—states that the “development of the land 
requires an average fill of 20 feet in order to bring the land to 
a yard level of 12 feet above mean lower low water.” As I have 
indicated, this proposed site is a muddy flat, covered with water 
of varying depths. Borings have been made to a depth of 150 
feet for the purpose of determining whether solid ground could 
be obtained. In order to construct suitable permanent dry docks 
and.berthing stations and piers a solid foundation is required, 
The borings indieate that the Alameda site is not suitable for a 
naval base and that a solid foundation can not be found at a 
depth of 150 feet. Captain Cox states that the conditions 
are such that it would be difficult, hazardous, and unsafe to con- 
struct a nayal base at this point, and he further declares “ that 
it would be unwise to attempt such construction without resort- 
ing to radical measures.” I should add that Captain Cox 
constructed the dry docks at Pearl Harbor and has constructed 
other docks, and is one of the most eminent men of his profes- 
sion in the United States, if not in the world. He refers to the 
great deposits of silt at Alameda, amounting to “3 feet per year, 
which would require constant dredging.” Captain Cox sub- 
mitted to the commission the borings and the drawings of his 
plan for a major naval station at Mare Island, including suffi- 
cient dry-dock facilities, berthing places, and so forth. He states 
that the docks would rest on solid rock. Senators will bear in 
mind that Mare Island is practically a peninsula. On the east 
is the Mare Island Strait, or Channel, which flows into the 
waters of Carquinez Strait, which is in effect a part of San 
Francisco Bay. The waters of Carquinez Strait are much deeper 
than those of the Mare Island Strait, and the former strait is 
very much wider than the latter. He states that the Army engi- 
neers report that it is practical to maintain a depth of 35 feet in 
the Mare Island Strait, and they bave authority from the War 
Department to make such excavation. His view, however, is 
that the restricted width of the Mare Island Channel requires 
the construction of the berths and docks at the southerly end of 
Mare Island, which is washed by the waters of the Carquinez 
Strait. He states that the ideal location for a suitable docking 
depot is “off the south end of Mare Island, where its water 
front would abut on the deep water of Carquinez Strait, involv- 
ing a minimum of dredging; where foundation conditions are ex- 
cellent; where the shops and facilities now existing at Mare 
Island could be utilized to the fullest extent; where Mare 
Island's ideal labor conditions and ideal climate could be en- 
joyed; and, finally, where the two stations could be under one 
administration and could operate under one administrative over- 
head.” He refers to the fact that the Mount Vernon, a ship 
drawing as much water as the largest battleship afloat and of 
considerable greater length, was berthed and accommodated at 
the yard in the Mare Island Strait. 

I ask that there may be inserted in the Recorp following my 
remarks excerpts from the testimony given by Capt. H. M. Giea- 
son before the joint congressional commission. His testimony 
will be found on pages 133 to 186, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. i Y 

Mr. KING. I desire to state that Captain Gleason was 
educated at the Naval Academy and is an engineer of naval 


architecture. He is familiar with Mare Island and has studied 
the questions involved in the establishment of a major naval 
base. He indorses the views of Captain Beach and Captain 
Cox and strongly supports the view that Mare Island is the 
proper place for such a station, and declares that to “establish 
another project down the bay,” referring to Alameda, “ would 
amount to a criminal expenditure of the people’s money to the 
amount of $60,000,000.” 

When the joint congressional committee was engaged in tak- 
ing testimony Congressman Curry submitted a telegram from 
Captain Knox, of the Navy. The telegram is what might be 
termed a review of the strategic advantages of Mare Island, or, 
as it is called, “ Cazquinez Strait site,“ for a naval base. He 
reaches the conclusion that in “balancing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Alameda and lower bay sftes and the 
Mare Island site the superiority is in favor of the latter.” 

I ask to have inserted at the close of my remarks, as an ap- 
pendix, this telegram and Congressman Cunnx's letter to the 
committee inclosing the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered, 

Mr. KING. Capt. J. M. Ellicott, of the Navy, was at Mare 
Island for some time and was called upon to examine the plans 
for dry docks and piers at the south end of Mare Island, abut- 
ting on Carquinez Strait. The plan referred to was the one 
submitted by Captain Cox, of whom I have spoken. ‘Captain 
Ellicott at one time had some doubt as to the availability of 
Mare Island for a major naval base, as he found that Mare 
Island Strait lacked the space and depth to accommodate super- 
dreadnaughts and sufficient dry docks and berthing piers, but 
upon examining the Cox plan he states: 

I felt exactly like a mathematician who has worked 


unsuceessfully upon a diffienlt equation until nearly 
then comes upon a definite, concrete, exact solution. 


He states that the Cox plan shows conclusively and convinc- 
ingly the availability of Mare Island for a major naval base, 
In a letter to Congressman Curry, dated November 19, 1920, he 
gives his views, and in another communication of November 3, 
1920, addressed to Congressman Curry, he examines the claim 
that Carquinez Strait does not afford sufficient anchorage for 
the fleet. He shows that the anchorage ground within the 
Carquinez Strait is 8 miles in length and one-half to three- 
fourths of a mile in width. In addition to this anchorage 
ground “there extends from Benicia northward, along the 
Solano County shore, a further anchorage area three-fourths 
of a mile wide and 4 miles long, which would accommodate 50 
war vessels in the most sheltered position to be found in San 
Francisco Bay.“ This, together with the berthing space in Mare 
Island Straits, gives the Carquinez site an anchorage berthing 
capacity for at least one-quarter of a war fleet of 700 vessels.” 
He adds that so far as anchorage room is concerned “ honors 
are absolutely even between the three main sites under con- 
sideration in San Francisco Bay.” = 

I ask that these letters from Captain Ellicott be inserted at 
the close of my remarks as an appendix. 

The PRESA DING OFFICER. Without objection your request 
will be granted. 

Mr. KING. Col. E. P. O Hern, of the Ordnance Department of 
the Army, in a communication to Congressman Curry under 
date of October 21, 1921, examines the question as to which 
would be the best site for a naval base, Hunters Point, Alameda, 
or Mare Island, and reaches the conclusion that the latter, being 
beyond the range of the most powerful ship guns from any point 
on the coast, is the most suitable. He also states the position 
taken by the General Staff of the Army, “that for defensive 
reasons no future arsenal for the manufacture or storage of 
Army ordnance supplies should be located on or near a coast 
line.” He also states that a similar principle would seem to be 
applicable to naval activities. 

I ask that this communication be inserted in the Record as 
an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. KING.. Mr. President, I have here before me the testi- 
mony of Mr. Howard C. Holmes, one of the leading civil engi- 
neers in the United States, and who is familiar with dry docks 
and the proposed sites for a naval base in San Francisco Bay. 
He submits reasons why Alameda is not a suitable place for 


istently and 
ving it up and 


A naval base, and particularly for the building of dry docks. 


He calls attention to the borings at Alameda, and the fact that 
after going to a depth of 150 feet solid ground was not dis- 
covered. I ask that his testimony given before the congres- 
Sion Commitee be inserted as an appendix at the close of my 
remarks, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, KING, Mr. President. I also ask that a letter addressed 
to Congressman Curry by Brigadier General Mitchell, of the 
United States Army, be inserted as an appendix at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my opinion a calm and dis- 
passionate review of all the facts bearing upon the establish- 
ment of a major naval base in the upper or lower San Francisco 
Bay will justify the position which I have taken and confirm 
the views of the officers and experts whose reports and state- 
ments I have submitted that Mare Island is the most suitable 
point for such naval base and that it would be unwise to 
abandon Mare Island or to establish at Alameda a naval base. 
I hope this agitation by real-estate agents and others, as well 
as by a small coterie in the Navy, to build at Alameda a naval 
base will end and that the Navy Department will make such im- 
provements at Mare Island as will fully equip it for all needed 
uses for which a major naval base is required in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, 


APPENDIX No. 1. 
STATEMENT OF CAPT. EDWARD L, BRACH, 


UNITED STATES Navy YARD, 
Mare Island, Calif., Thursday, November 18, 1920. 
Senators and Representatives of Congressional Committee: 

This navy yard was established in 1854, 66 years ago, with Com- 
mander David G. Farragut as the first commandant. It has grown 
constantly in its capacity for work and in its service te the Navy 
Department, but more especially in the last four years, since the navy 

ard’s capabilities were ‘carefully studied by what is known as the 

elm Board. This Helm Board made a careful study of the needs for a 
58 25 naval base on the Pacific, and of what place was best suited to 

this base. The Helm Board report, which is a public document No. 
1946, part 2, 1917, contains more careful study of the requirements 
of a Pacific coast naval base and of Mare Island’s advantages and dis- 
advantages than any other single document. I therefore refer to this 
report because it has made a particular study of Mare Island's dis- 
advantages, and it is not believed that there can be any criticisms of 
Mare Island that are not found in this a rae 

The proposition is that the Carguinez Strait Station, as conceived 
and designed by Commander Cox, which is Mare Island, is not suited to 
greater development and is therefore not available as the site for the 
great naval base. It is reasonable to believe that the Government 
officials who picked out Mare Island in 1854 as the Pacific coast navy 
yard considered different available sites, and that Mare Island was best 
suited then for the purpose, Sixty-six years later, by an act of Con- 
gress, a study is to be made as to which is the best site for a great 

uinez Strait, Alameda, or Hunters Point. If Mare Island 
has performed its duty with great success for 66 qus; and if a great 
establishment has been built; if the Government has invested In it 
over $32,000,000 ; if it is the second largest navy yard, counted either 
by number of employees or value of product, in the United States; if 
it is efficient in the repe upkeep, and supplying of more than a 
quarter of all the vessels of the United States Navy; if in the last 
year the Government spent at Mare Island $60,000,000 with never a 
criticism or failure in any respect to meet the Government’s uire- 
ments; if Mare Island ranks first of all Government nay ards in 
efficency and economy; if Mare Island is able to take care oF the needs 
of 90 per cent of the fleet; if Mare Island with an expenditure of 

26,000,000 can be made 5 61 755 of ARINA ashe of 100 per cent of the 
eet—that is, to provide facilities for anything required iy the greatest 
of superdreadnaughts; if Mare Island with a comparatively small ex- 
pense for additional facilities can supply everything for every class of 
ship of the fleet; if Mare Island provides for every requirement laid 
down by the General Board and by the judgment of farsighted, experi- 
enced officers, then it would seem that there must be some great 
ulterior reason not yet studied or mentioned in the Helm Board report 
or in any other place that would cause the Government to construct a 
naval base at some other place near Mare Island, thereby causing the 
Government to sacrifice what it has at Mare Island and to construct a 
great naval base at an expenditure of at least $60,000,000 and probably 
more at a place within 35 miles of Mare Island. 

The Helm Report, page 40, paragraph 99 (i), states that the pres- 
ent dry docks at Mare Island can accommodate 90 per cent of the ves- 
sels of the fleet as completed in 1921.“ If by comparatively small ex- 
pense Carquinez Strait Station can be made to take care of the addi- 
tional 10 per cent, is it economical, good business, and good judgment 
to locate within 38 miles another nayal base, at a cost which wil vary 
between $60,000,000 and $100,000,000, and throw away the 90 per cent 
capability that Mare Island is reported by the Helm Board to have, and, 
further, promen ly ultimately to sacrifice the Government's investment at 
Mare Island and its splendid capabilities? 

A discussion will now be made of eve 
by the Helm Board against Mare Island, 
stated as follows: 


(A) EXPENSE OF MAINTAINING CHANNEL APPROACHES AT SUITABLE DEPTH. 


This is really the only disadvantage stated which is in any sense a 
controlling factor. The other all disadvantages disappear upon con- 
sideration. This disadvantage will be discussed later. 


(B) DIFFICULTIES OF NAVIGATION IN NARROW APPROACH CHANNELS UNDER 
FAVORABLE CONDITIONS. 


uoge disadvantage quoted 
ese disadvantages are 


ceeding from San Fran 
that I have been on duty here there have been many hundreds of ships 
that have come to and from the lower bay to Mare Island. There has 
never been one that ever went aground or reported that it could not 
navigate because of the fog or that was interfered with by the fog. It 
is to be remembered that there is not much fog at Mare Island, 
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(C) SWIFT CURRENTS RENDERING MANEUVERING IN NAYY-YARD WATERS, 
ESPECIALLY WHEN ENTERING DRY DOCK, DIFFICULT EXCEPT AT SLACK 
WATER. 


The currents at Carquinez Strait Station are practically the same as 
at other parts of the bay. They are no greater than the currents lead- 
ing to the New York Navy Yard or the Boston Navy Yard or the Nor- 
folk Sere tard There is never occasion for a great ship to attempt 
to go in dry dock except at slack water. 


(D) BERTHING SPACES QUITE INADEQUATE AT PRESENT AND IMPRACTICABLE 
TO OBTAIN TO AS GREAT EXTENT AS WOULD BE NECESSARY FOR A FIRST- 
CLASS YARD. 


It is true that there are not as many berths at Mare Island as is de- 
sired, but berths for ships do not exist naturally; they must be made, 
There are no berths at all at Alameda or Hunters Point and will not 
be until they are built there, At present there are 50 and more ships 
berthed at juinez Strait Station, ranging from predreadnaught 
battleships to small craft, including cruisers, destroyers, etc. Except 
at the fresh-water basin at Philadelphia, where ships are laid ns in 
reserve, at no navy yard in the United States are there so many ships 
berthed as at present at Carquinez Strait Station. If the plan of 
berthing as designed by Commander Cox be created here, and there is 
ample space for it, Carquinez Strait Station will have the greatest 
facilities for berthing of any navy yard in the United States. 


(E) MUDDY BOTTOM, WITH A TENDENCY TO CAUSE CLOGGING OF CON- 
DENSERS AND PIPES WHEN LARGE VESSELS ENTER UNDER THBIR OWN 
ENGINES UNDER UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS, DUE TO INSUFFICIENT 


DEPTHS OF WATER. 


In the approaches to Carquinez Strait Station there is natural deep 
water of 40 feet and over everywhere except over Pinole Shoal, a 
stretch of 8 miles. This has been dredged by Army Engineers for com- 
mercial purposes for the oil companies, sugar refineries, etc., to a depth 
at low water in its shallowest part of 32 feet; at high water, 38 feet. 
For the 33 part of the channel over Pinele Shoal the average 
depth is 35 feet. There is no occasion for heavy draft arte to pick 
up mud in proceeding to the Carquinez Strait Station. It is to be 
noted that the Army transport Mount Vernon, drawing more than 32 
feet, went over this sheal four times without experiencing this disad- 
vantage, The Army engineers have reported that it is entirely feast- 
ble to maintain this channel at a 40-foot depth at low water, with a 
width of 1,000 feet if desired. 


(F) WATER AREA LIMITED IN EXTENT, INTERFERING WITH SAFE MOVE- 
MENT OF VESSELS, ETC. 


This is correct as applying to Mare Island Strait. It is entirely 
incorrect as applying to ships maneuvering to get into dry docks or 
berths at the docking station at the ‘southern end of Mare Island. 
Mare Island Straits, which have a present depth of 33 feet at high 
water, is now being dredged by 9 and they report a 
depth of 35 feet at low water can maintained. Ships for lo 
overhauls will be brought up the straits, which will be the greates 
fitting-out by any navy yard of the country; but no 
maneuvering will required in the Mare Island Strait; all maneuver- 
ing and turning will be in Carquinez Strait, where there is ample space 
and over 40 feet depth everywhere. 


(G) ANCHORAGE GROUND VERY LIMITED AT NAVY YARD—AVAILABLE AN- 
CHORAGE ABOUT 3 MILES DISTANT BUT WATER FREQUENTLY TOO 
ROUGH FOR CONVENIENT USE OF SMALL BOATS AND QUITE UNDESIRABLE 
FOR VESSELS UNDER REFITTING OR REPAIR. 

Carquinez Strait Station, where docking and berthing of great ships 
would be carried on in accordance with Commander Cox's design, butts 
right into the deep water of Carquinez Strait, It butts into an an- 
chorage ground that is far greater in extent, stretching as it does for 
about 8 miles, than will ever be required for ships at the Carquines 
Strait Station for overhaul, docking, supphen ete. The Carqninez 


Strait provides a better anchorage ground for the Carquinez Strait 
Station than is possessed by any navy yard in the country. To begin 
with, there is no anchorage ground so close. The anchorage ground at 


the Portsmouth Navy Yard is limited in extent and several miles below 
the navy yard. Everyone in the Navy is aware of the tremendous 
currents in the Piscataqua River. There is but little anchorage ground 
for the Boston Navy Yard; only two or three or four ships at most 
could be anchored there. The anchorage ground for the New York 
Navy Yard is about 10 miles away, off Staten Island. There is not 
Aebi | anchorage ground for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The anchor- 
age ground for the Norfolk yard is 15 miles away, at Old Point Com- 
fort. Nor at the other navy yards is there any anchorage ground that 
permits many ships to be anchored. No navy gens in the country is 
so splendidly provided with anchorage ground as is the Carquinez 
Strait Station. 
(h) “Inadequate supply, within reasonable distance, of materials 
uired by the fleet and in shipbuilding and repair work.“ 
is certainly not borne out by results at the Mare Island Narg 
Yard. In spite of this statement of “ inadequate supply,” Mare Islan 
during the war built destroyers in quicker time than at any navy 
yard or at any private shipbuilding plant. The destroyed Ward was 
actually launched in 174 days after her keel was laid, and in 108 
days after her keel was laid she was in commission, completel 
nipped and ready to steam away to the war. Between July 1, 
191 , and July 1, 1920, $60.000.000 was spent by the Navy Depart- 
ment r3 SA Mare 5 Reve, 8 Out of Paes $15 spot on ue 
avy for all purposes by the Navy pero was actually spen 
at Mare Island. As a matter of fact, the Carquinez Strait Station 
is better situated with regard to supplies than either Hunters Point 
or Alameda, because practically all supplies are brought by freight 
from the East by means of the railway over the causeway to Mare 
Island. Mare Isiand is in direct connection with the transcontinental 
railroad lines, and by this means receives freight many hours earlier 
than San Francisco, because freight to San Francisco must be ferried 
over Carquinez Strait from Benicia. 
page 41, under article 101 (a), the Helm report states that it 
is “impracticable and unadvisable to develop Mare Island as a navy 
yard suitable for the largest vessels with 40-foot depths at mean low 
water in its channel approaches.” Army engineers state that since 
this report was written they haye had much experience with the chan- 
nel leading to the Carquinez Strait Station, and that it is entirely 
feasible to have a 40-foot approach. They state that the average 
depth at low water over the shallowest part of Pinole Shoal, except 
in a small where it is over 32 feet, is now 35 feet, with 41 feet 
at high water; that the cost and ease of maintaining this is much 
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less than originally expected, and they therefore believe that the cost 
of a 40-foot channel will be much less than originally estimated. 

With regard to this 35-foot channel over Pinole 5 attention 18 
invited to the fact that this depth was created for the benefit of 
commerce and that the Nayy Department has ake had to pay a 
cent of this cost. 

Page 41, article 101 (b), states that it is “impracticable and un- 
advisable to attempt to py pe Mare Island as a navy yard of inter- 
mediante capacity with a 35-foot depth at mean low water in channel 
approaches,” he answer to this is that this 85-foot depth at mean 
low water already exists, oe for a smali part of the channel where 
we — A depth is over 32 f 


ge 15, paragraph 19, 7 the Helm Board It is stated 
see ere are “p cal’ 2 which make it impracticable and 
unadvisabie,” ete. he Army transport Mount Vernon, drawing more 
than 82 fee pantog through — . — — repeatedly. The tional 
facilities n constructed at 


by cer Sagan certainly be 
Carquinez Strait Sta and ei atest ships can proceed there. 
The ee is rather advisability thea capability. 


«rapids paragraph GI, of thw Heim, Board report states tnat, the 
a silting of the channel and — depas pee S constant source 
a 


was pa. 
partly 


-bearin ers tying. into Ear b karas 
Th now 1 "forbidden by law, and Lox of 


= Pron ragraph 08 of 8 aren removed. th te anoh 5 
© same refers to the inadeqn anchorage 
ae n trait an 


VC 
in Francisco 


of $140 


On account of the protection that natu 
* * was no damage of any kind to shipping in this lity. 
3 article 68, of the Helm Bosra. states that “there is 
t railroad. connection with the d.” was true in 


1916: It ix not true to-day. 
2 69 states that “ practically 
Because of Mare. Island's — thee 
— hours before it could 
Vage 32, article 67, states 
at the Mare Is N 


deficiencies 
setae a tas 


3 
there 3 berth 9 ine somes a agren at all. "Berthing spaces dò not 

un ey are bu 0 ens ag am ovi 
at Carquines Strait S Station in much less Nine and at much Eos cont dea 
than at Hunters Point or Alameda, 

Page 33, article 79, states that “among the most serious 3 
tages of the Mare Island Navy Yard are lack of adequate depth in 
channel approaches.“ The answer to this is that there is already prac- 

cally an average low-water depth of 35 feet, which can easily be made 
40 feet at but comparatively small expense. 

The report states that “there is limited water area of suitable 1 
immediate] aon t to the navy yard.” In answer to this, it is 
ain gets „ provides the aoe 7 water aren 2 
anchora . — y any navy yard in the coun It is 
indeed mediately adjacent to the navy yard, because rig ony 
Carquinez Strait docking station B rade jail em into — 1 — There is no oani 
difficulty at all of providing adequate be aan accommodations re- 
quired. Referring to the statement that WP dy ng 85 eee depth in- 
volves. expenditures of a serious character, is true, but these 
are not nearly 80 serious as would be BBA vd — the creation of a 
An page 39, article OG; It fe stated that . 2 h 

; article ed tha 1 cal limita- 
eine oot Maze Island which seriously affect i La — as a nate 
7am of the first order; that among these may Ag 4 — mare oned narrowness 

d Limited area of water adjacent w the navy yard.“ With regard to 
tis, the Carquinez Strait tation is better situated than any other 
navy yard in the country. 

“Swift currents in Mare Island Strait.“ These currents are no 
swifter than at Portsmouth Navy Yard, Boston Navy Yard, New York 
ony Yard, Norfolk Navy Yard; nor are they swi lter than in other 
o This 

n olly inadequate spaces, T is true because the 
berthing spaces have not yet — built. 


* E ibility of, „having such berthing spaces within reasonable 
run er shops.” 
All the berthing space required can easily be provided within reason- 


able range of repair shops, 
* Difficulties of navigation.” With the hundreds of ships that have 
= 7 e in the last 21 months there has not been one single 
se o cu 
“ Effect of silt in che water, in clogging condenser and flushing sys- 
ae. oe the larger vessels. Ra 
his is incorrect and does not occur, Great Army trans 
readnan ughts lar; 
this kin ‘this i s 
many 5 


„ is of the ‘opinion that 5 saa physical limitations 
Pag ope the developmen 


ports, pre- 
cruisers, and other ships report no inconvenienes of 
not judgment from three or tt ships, but from 


etc.” is not a single disad ating — 
ttle 


condition — ut what can be overcome at Poly ewes 


expense. he channel approac already p average 
depth of 35 feet. Attention is invited to Api — D, 91. letter ot 
the commandant of Mare Island dated October 7, 191 which it is 
stated that the — ph sical disadvan — Mare Island as a navy 


yard and base for eet is the necessi 
stipulated wri of —— À ti 
commandant, had be commandant for apta years at Mare Island, and 
surely must have spoken with certai 
Appendix F, page 108, Captain Bennett, then commandant of Mare 
Island, states that in his opinion it =e Beats necessary to create another 
naval station. He states that with i equipment, ete., Mare 
3 would be capable ot serving the "fleet as one of the main home 
Bes. 


In A 112. oe meer Stanford rts In his te 
of October 30, 30, 1018, that ties pwns Mare — he: have been de- 
as far rable, —.— of channel and dry-dock limitations. 
Four 3 later, ichen y particular extension of Mare Island's re- 
ties; were four times as many men 8 as at the 
ime the letter was written, and last year there was a ppg ence 
by the Government at Mare Island of $60, — ota which is probabi 7 
than four times as much money as was spent at the time Civ 
nford wrote. He mentions in this letter “ five principal 
very serious objections,” as follows: 
8 INSUFFICIENT DEPTH OF WATER IN CHANNEL FROM SEA ‘TO YARD. 
This condition has been greatly changed from what it was in 1916. 
(2) INADEQUATE PRESH-WATER SUPPLY. 


The city of Vallejo has just voted bonds for 81,250,000 for a great 
water supply for the city and 2 navy yard. f 


(3) INADEQUATÐ ANCHORAGE GROUND CONVENIENTLY CLOSE TO THM YARD, 


No navy yard is so provided with adequate anchorage ground of space 
depth as in the Carguinez Strait Station. 
(4) INADEQUATE BERTHING SPACE CONVRNIENTLY CLOSB TO SHOPS, 
At that time there was an average of probably not more than 15 
ships berthed at the yard. The number ever berthed then 
was 30. There is now, every da. he year, an average — more than 
80 ships berthed at the yard. "Berthing’ spaces need to be built, and 
there is E ample space here to build them 


(3) NO DIRECT RAILROAD CONNECTION, 
renamed of — oe 3 come from the Eust over the railroad 


ree Sanford BU E hat he does not consider the objections as 
stated above capable of correction. They are already corrected and do 


not exist. 
bee Gn paxe 116 Civil Engineer Hollyday stated, in answer to 9 2, 
rtain objections to Mare Island. He considered only using the Mare 
faland Strait. He did not consider the Carquinez Strait docking sta- 
Hun; _ progecting into Carquinez Strait. The creation of the dock- 
tion at Carguinez Strait obviates every objection by 


Arn Engineer Hollyday. 

FCC Docks 
Harris stated in his letter of October 9, 1916, that a “ 35- 
foot channel at mean low water can not be maintained through a 

Pablo Bay at a nen rohibitive cost.’ In answer 
88 that ut reference to the navy ea and solely tor 
Pit mpeg ff... IAA venti alread prac- 
and that the cost is much lower than o; ap poet Bese 
authorities. In fact, the dredger Sam Pablo, h is em- 
. the A wart of the 9 — on 
officers e of this 
work have 3 me re a iet e channel at ane low water 
1,000 5 wide can be maintained at a lower cost than originally 


“in Ap 

A sar J, page 121, Colonel Reese (C. E. C.) states: There 
peni aon to doubt that a channel 40 feet deep in San 

ald be maintained, etc., ‘the cost gradually diminishing 


yed on 
other work, 


Pablo Ba 
at the end of 10 years to a cost of abont $65,000 a year.” 

In careful study and comment upon the Helm rd rt I am 
impressed by the earnest s made by the Helm Board the care- 
fulness with which the into every ee and their intention 
and desire to be fair, just, and impartial, but I have gone carefully 
thro this zep an ve I have mentioned every disadvantage 
stated by the 8 to exist nst Mare Island. With regard 
to these alloyed 0 vantages the Helm Board studied all, con- 


them: 
ferred with officers at Mare Island and questioned high authorities 
both in the Army and in the Navy. 

The whole thing actually boils down to the question of the channel. 
There is no other objection I ate Fane that would have been an effective 
objection at that time had there been a oe channel and had 
the Helm Board believed that it was advisable to maintain the deep- 
water channel needed. 

The Helm Board, in its investigations, found a number of 9 
for Mare Island, stated on 14, and which I will now bring to 
me nee age of er con 5 

that be created must be 


stated the navy 
equ equipped Pith add ditional a so that 8 . the amount of 
1916— m1 be accomplished. Attention is in- 
vited 0 2 grr fact An in 19 o witbout additional ities, Mare 
Island neonas four times as much work as was done in 1916, and 
in doing this it has also become the most efficient and most economical 


navy yard oe the cou country. 
On t is stated that the commission recommenda the un- 
strategic location and easy defensibility of Mare 


Page 27, be under gunfire SENE BAT VAI O E TE e 
coast to under 


open sea also 
particularly well real pro . 3 attack by a fleet and by 4 — 


as it is well the coast fortifications near the entrance of 
Francisco Ba 3 the mine fields at the 3 channel in the 
lower bay. mountainous region e navy and the 


coast also renders hostile movement toward it extremely difficult. In 
this respect Mare Island has great advantage over any location available 
da Page 38) paragraph @5, sta necisco Ba . 


ency 
pe an the weather. 
ere is seldom excess of heat or cold. Conditions in eT 
are such as to permit of a full day's work being done on ship rep. 
and eg ae pr on 5 every day of the . The amer S 
resent in charge of the magazine made a special comment upon the 
neficial effects of the climate in preventing powder deterioration. 
Severe storms are infrequent and do no marked 
but are — nearly so numerous or prolonged 
Page 2 3 66: “The water is of excellent quali 
scale forming and suitable for all domestic an ordinary 
uses.“ 


page 28, peragreph 67: “ The sanitary conditions of the station are 
excellent. hese favorabl conditions are greatiy ted by reason 
of the location and climate.” 


Page 30, paragraph 63: The relations between laber and the yard 
appear to ‘be close and sympathetic, a condition which 

is reflected in the efficient and economical work, as shown by the official 
records of comparative cost of work at this’ and other navy yards; 
This due in large part doubtless to the large number of workmen that 


. 
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look to the yard for 8 employment. Vallejo is the home 
of a large majority of them, receives its principal support by reason of 
pas existence of the yard, and has grown as the need for workmen 
as grown,” 

Page 33, last paragraph: The station of Mare Island is admirable, 
so far as regards strategic location.” 

Page 40, paragraph 99: “Advantages.” 

“(a) Land area sufficient for a first-class yard, including submarine 
and aviation base and the usual auxiliary activities of a naval base. 
“(b) Defensibility excellent. 

„e Climate excellent, ~ 

“(d) Water supply reliable thus far and capable of being increased, 

“(e) Sanitary conditions excellent, 

“(f) Transportation fair and capable of improvement, 

“(g) Labor under ordin. conditions readily procurable in any 
quantity and of excellent qa ty. 
ip Fuel (oil) easily obtainable and large supply near at hand. 

“(i) Two excellent dry docks, the larger of which can accommo- 
1825 more than 90 per cent of the vessels of the fleet as completed in 


“(j) Plant equipment and general station utilities of good character 
and capable of ective e aahh and extension for use of a large 
proportion of the vessels of the fleet. ’ 

k) Magazine facilities excellent. 

“(1) Advantages always inherent in an extensive industrial and 
supply establishment in efficient and economical operation, and capable 
of reasonable extension to meet additional requirements of the fleet 
within the limitations imposed by depths of channel Ae pagans eg 

Page 41, paresraph 101(c), states: “Mare Island has many adyan- 
ges, due to defensive location, climate, labor supply, existing dry 
docks and ‘shops, plant equipment, and various navy-yard exercises of 
great value and possible service to the fleet.” 

Appendix D, page 91, Captain Bennett, commandant of Mare Island 
Navy Yard, states in his letter of November 2, 1916. to the commission 
that the advantages of Mare Island are its central location, mild 
climate, security from attack, available area for expansion, protected 
location from prevailing winds and storms, which make the docking and 
undocking of ships easy without regard to weather; det of coopera- 
tion between the yard and the city of Vallejo, whic helps the ad- 


. ministration materially and is an aid which does not exist in a large 
ty.” 


n page 96 Captain Bennett states: “Climatic conditions will not 
888 with work in the machinery division; sanitary condition is 
excellent.” 

Appendix F, page 109, letter from Captain Bennett dated October 
16: The logical, economical course undoubtedly lies in increasing the 
facilities of Mare Island and slightly extending its work and present 
organization to adequately serve as the ‘main home base of the fleet.’ ” 

vil Engineer Stanford, in his letter of October 30, 1916, to the 
commission, stated that sis printival advantages of Mare Island were: 

“ Strategically well located with regard to attacks from sea.“ 

“Very favorable climatic conditions,” 

“ Large undeveloped area of the yard which is available for improve- 
ment.“ 

„Excellent labor supply.“ 

s Well-equipped shops and other facilities required for new construc- 


on, 

F shops and other facilities required for general repair 
work. etc.’ 

“The yard is admirably adapted for the accumulation and storage of 
any quantity of supplies, which may be considered as necessary to meet 
emergency demands,” 

Civil Engineer R. C, Hollyday, in his letter of October 30, 1916, to 
the commissfon, says, on page 16: 

“The er advantages of the Mare Island Navy Yard are: 

ne trategical position of that yard.” 

“(b) The immense plant just installed there. I would not recommend 
the establishment of the navy yard at Mare Island if we had no estab- 
lishment there at the present time.” 

„e) Climatic . e I know of no yard or station belonging to 
the Government where the climate for the whole year is as nearly per- 
fect as it is at Mare Island.” 

“(d) Its safety from attack by hostile forces: Its defense is espe- 
cially strong, owing to the rugged shores north of San Francisco Bay.” 

“(e) Favorable labor conditions: A thriving town immediately across 
the creek from the yard, composed almost entirely of mechanics and 
laborers who work at Mare Island.” 

“(f) The record of the Mare Island Navy Yard in supplying vessels 
proves conclusively that it is a favorable place to build vessels.” 

On page 117: “ There is sufficient land for almost any of the units 
which go to make 8 first-class base, including marine barracks, recrea- 
tion grounds, ete. he climatic conditions are ter than at any other 
navy yard or station owned by the Government, as far as I have been 
able to observe. Sanitary conditions are good, but can be made better, 
Railroad and Sey lines are excellent. The fact that we have a 
very large naval establishment at Mare Island makes it extremely 
— DIe that we use that plant to its fullest capacity and its greatest 
efficiency. 

I believe that the above furnishes the commission with every disad- 
veniae aguos Mare Island contained in the report of the Helm 
Board, and in all of the documents and letters that were submitted to 
the — 958 Board, and also with the advantages as stated by the Helm 

oard. 

1 that carefulness of the studies made by the Helm Board, 
and of its intent to be eas tebe I intend no criticism on the ability or 
the sincerity of the board or any member of it when I say that the 
controlling disadvantage—lack of depth of water—which existed in 
1916 is very different in 1920 than what it was at the time the Helm 
Board made its Magy aA and report, t that time the board 
Judged ae limiting depth was 30 feet at low water. 

age A the depth maintained for commercial purposes, without cost 
to the kh Department, over the San Pablo Shoal is practically 35 
feet, with the statement of responsible Army engineers in charge that 
40 feet is entirely feasible and practicable. he lack of sufficient 
depth of water is the great of criticism of Mare Island’s possi- 
bilities. It is re ted, time and time again, and I wish to repeat it 
rust as often as the statement is made, that this condition has entirely 

an 


1 eed now ask the attention of the commission in regard to the 
Parks-McKean Board, dated October 20, 1919, and will give every- 
ban 5 orm referring to Mare Island: 

“Mare Island.— The board recommends that no further effort be 
made to obtain or maintain depths beyond the natural depth of 26 
feet; that Mare Island be retained as a hospital and magazine site, 
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and that its industrial use be limited, after a new deep-water base is 
built, to ships drawing not more 26 feet; and for such new con- 
struction work as may be assigned. 

“The special board has used the very valuable report of the Helm 
Commission as a basis for all its investigations and reports, 

“The board further agrees with the Helm Commission as to the in- 
my of Mare Island for development as a first-class naval base. 

“The board recommends that the Navy Department accept the 
natural conditions at Mare Island as Matting, the practical depth 
which can be maintained, without extensive dredging, as 26 feet, and 
that only such further dredging along the q pall and in front of 
the dry docks be done as will permit of their safe use for vessels 
drawing up to 30 feet, this dredging to continue for the use of ships 
until a deep-water base can be provided. The board is of the opinion 
that the department can not be justified in making further expendi- 
ture in an effort to obtain and maintain channels, turning basin, etc., 
necessary for the large ships of the fleet of to-day. The Sax) agrees 
with the Helm Commission that Mare Island should be retained as a 
magazine and hospital site, and as an auxiliary to the deep-water 
base in San Francisco Bay, for both repair and new construction work.” 

The only criticism expressed in this report of the Parks-McKean 
Board against Mare Island’s availibility as the naval base is based 
upon the assumed lack of the requisite depth in channel approach. 
It recommends that this channel be deemed as suitable for ships draw- 
ing not more than 26 feet, and states that further expenditure of 
dredging, etc., is not justified. This report is not justified by condi- 
tions of to-day, because the channel now practically averages 35 feet 
at low water and 41 feet at high water. A shi rawing more than 
32 feet has been r tedly through this channel without any incon- 
venience or trouble, and this criticism of Mare Island is not founded 
on the conditions that exist to-day. It is founded on conditions that 
existed in 1916, and which no longer hold. And further, it is again 
accentuated that this depth at low water of practically 35 feet is 
maintained for the purposes of commerce, toward which the Navy De- 
partment has never n asked to spend ohe cent. 

It is my belief that the Carquinez Strait Station, with but compara- 
tively little increased facilities, will provide every requisite deemed 
necessary for the fleet. 

I now desire to call the attention of the commission to certain fea- 
tures in connection with the Mare Island pag Ploeg which I believe are 
well worthy of consideration. We have at Mare Island a great nay 
yard. As a matter of fact, frankly it is the greatest navy yard an 
naval base that the country possesses to-day. It ranks actually second 
to New York in number of employees and in value of output, but, to 
count out certain industries located at the New York Navy Yard, such 
as the clothing factory, etc., it will probably be found that Mare island 
ranks first. he Government has an inyestment here of book value in 
excess of $32,000,000. Its replacement value at present prices of labor 
and material would be many millions in excess of this. There is no 

art that is not working. he amount paid-in wages between July 1, 
1915. and July 1, 1920, the last fiscal year, was 8 of $18,000,000, 
The amount of ‘materials and supplies furnish by Mare Island to 
shops and ships was upward of $42,000,000. The total business of 
the yard was $60,000, This enormous amount means that one dol- 
lar Out of every fifteen spent by the Navy Department at all naval sta- 
tions on vessels of the Navy, at all training stations, at all private 

lants where Navy work is going on, in every bureau, and in eyer 
Zepartment, and all activities under them, was spent at Mare Island. 
In 1910 we thought we had a great Navy. That was the year after 
the fleet came back from its cruise around the world. We had then 
battleships, navy yards, and the same naval establishments, practically, 
that we have to-day, and the total expense for all these was $137,000,- 
000. In other words, 10 years later the amount spent at Mare Island 
alone was nearly one-half of the total amount spent upon the entire 
Navy 10 years previously. In 1916 the Helm Board stated that the 
navy yard must be prepared to do four times as much work as it was 
doing in 1916, and for this many additional facilities would be required 
and nose additional facilities made the construction of a great naval 
base necessary. Mare Island Navy Yard three years later, without 
these additional facilities, did four times as much work as was done in 
1916. This certainly should be strong evidence of Mare Island's 
abilities. 

Further, in this connection attention is called to the appended blue 

rints, made up at Mare Island from official Government reports, show- 
ing Mare Island to be the most efficient and economical navy yard the 
Government has under its orders waay; that the Government N 
more for a dollar spent at Mare Island than at any other navy yard in 
the country. . by a Navy Department report, there were 497 
ships in active commission in the Navy, 114 of which were officially 
based for repairs, supplies, upkeep, etc., on Mare Island. 

As a matter of fact, because of Its great facilities and capacities 
and central position, many other ships based on other navy yards 
have had their repairs and upkeep done at Mare Island. vith 12 
navy yards under the Government, one-fourth of all the ship work is 
done at Mare Island. Carquinez Strait Station is a great naval base, 
the greatest in the country, 
them, keeps them, loads them than any other two navy yards in the 
country combined. It certainly has a better climate than any other 
navy yard. The men are not paralyzed by heat in the summer time 
nor numbed by the cold in the winter time. The records of the yard 
show that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, at Mare Island 
there were 201 vessels of all classes repaired, having a total displace- 
ment of 494,134 tons, of an indicated horsepower of 2,175,124, and of 
a total cost of $156,549,214. That the total expenditures for that year 
for salaries, wages, etc., by the disbursing officer, were $18,198,034.29 ; 
the total value of supplies and materials issued by the supply officer to 
shops and ships was $42,068,272.40. Therefore, in the year ending 
June 80, 1920, the total expenditures at Mare Island were $60,266,- 
306.69, According to the Helm Board report, the total vessels—of 
what grade is not given—based on the two Pacific navy yards in the 

ear 1916, was 57; the displacement, 233,850 tons; the indicated 
orsepower, 440,000. This shows that for the year ending June 30, 
1920, Mare Island repaired more than three times as many ships as 
were based on both Mare Island and Puget Sound in 1916; that the 
displacement of the ships repaired at Mare Island alone, in the year 
ending June 30, 1920, was more than twice as much as for both Mare 
Island and Puget Sound in 1916. That the horsepower of these ships 
repaired at Mare Island in the year ending June 30, 1920, was five 
times as much as the total horsepower of the two yards in 1916. That 
the first cost of these ships was twice as much as the first cost of the 
ships repaired at both yards in 1916, It is believed that this is strik- 
ing evidence of Mare Island’s ability to meet increased demands of 


enormous scope, 


because it handles more ei repairs 


1922. 
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The following is offered as evidence that the spirit animating the 
Mare Island werkmen is not equaled by the spirit existing at any navy 
yard in the country: 

At the Victory Liberty loan in 1919 the Navy 8 urged all 
navy yards to compete for four pennants of honor, that were to pge- 
sent by the Navy Department to the yards excelling in certain par- 
ticular features. ne pennant of honor was to be presented to that 
yard which had the greatest total amount of subscriptions; a second 
pennant of honor to that yard which had the greatest percentage of 
N subscribing; a third pennant of honor to that navy yard 
which showed the greatest total per capita subscription. 

The fourth pennant of honor was to be given to that navy yard 
which influenced the greatest amount of outside subscriptions. It 
would have been a great honor for any navy yard to have won any 
one of these pennants of honor. After the returns were all in the 
department 8 Mare Island with the first pennant of honor, 
because of all navy yards Mare Island had the greatest total amoun 
subscribed for Victory bonds. The Navy Department presented the 
second pennant of honor to Mare Island, because 100 per cent of all 
employees bought Liberty bonds. Every single employee subscribed to 
one or more bonds. The third pennant of honor was awarded by the Navy 
Department to Mare Island, because it had the greatest total por 
capita subscription of employees, the per capita subscription being 
$2 „ the nearest competitor averaging $138 per capita. The fourth 

nnant of honor was presented to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, for 

nfluencing the greatest total amount of outside subscriptions, Mare 
Island ranking second. This must be conclusive proof of the spirit 
animating Mare Island. 

At the same time the California State authorities asked the Mare 
Island organization to take charge of the subscriptions for Solano 
County. In previous Liberty loans Solano County had never equaled 
her prescribed quota and had always stood at the last of all Cali- 
fornia counties. Under Mare Island management, in the fifth Liberty 
loan, Solano County led the list of all California counties with a sub- 
scription of 219 per cent of her quota. Mare Island spirit has been 
shown’ constantly. 

Another example of this was the launching of the destroyer Ward 
171 days after her keel was laid, and her completion in 108 days. 
The fact that of destroyers built at Mare Island 16 of them cost the 
Government $250,000 less for each myriad ha than the cost of de- 
rtroyers built at any other navy yard or in a private plant is an- 
other example. Incidentally, it may be said that Mare Island de- 
stroyers have made the fastest Fee d {and the matter of s is all 
important to a destroyer) made by any destroyer ever built in this 
country or in any country. The Boggs made 35.6 knots an hour, about 
42 miles an hour. 

The quality of Mare Island product has been repeatedly commended. 
Mare Island workmen live mostly in the city of Vallejo, which is imme- 
diately adjacent. The city has no other interest except one flour mill 
employing perhaps 200 hands. The city is absolutely devoted to the 
navy yard, The interests of Mare Island are its interests. This has 
brought about a unity of feeling that is entirely to the benefit of the 
Navy Department. here are no strikes or walkouts. There are no 
other places where Mare Island men can get employment. Terms of 

rfect confidence and sympathy exist between the management o 
Phe navy yard, the workmen, and the city of Vallejo. Put this nava 
base at Alameda or at Hunters Point and the workmen would live in 
all sorts of places, some far and some near. This — of purpose 
and achievement would 1 be much depreciated. As an or- 

nization the workmen would be lost after they left the naval base 
FP close to a big city. 

Summing up, it may be stated that conditions to-day are different 
than they were in 1916. There are no difficulties of navigation that 
would worry an experienced navigator. The swift currents spoken of 
are not particularly swift and do not 3 Carquinez Strait Sta- 
tion. They exist in other places in the bay. he berthing apaces are 
inadequate but capable of whatever extension may be needed. The 
muddy bottom is of no objection. The water area is unlimited in Car- 
quinez Strait, and the water area in Mare Island Strait provides the 
finest fitting-out basin ssessed by any navy yard. The anchorage 
ground is ample. Supplies are nearer to Mare Island by hours than 
either Alameda or Hunters Point. There is practically a depth of 
35 feet at low water over Pinole Shoal, 41 feet at high water, and it is 
practicable and feasible to maintain this depth at 40 feet at low water 
if desired. 

Mare Island is the most efficient and most economical navy yard and 
station possessed by the Government to-day. An expenditure of 
$26,000,000 will enable it to take care of every need of the super- 
dreadnaughts. 

Further, Commander Cox states that if funds and complete authority 
were available he would build a dry dock at Carquinez Strait Station 
and be ready to dock a superdreadnaught 24 months after work was 


gun. 
This, Senators and Representatives, covers what I wish to say. The 
technical information, costs, etc., will be furnished by Commander Cox, 
who had the vision to conceive the possibilities of Mare Island if devel- 
oped into the Carquinez Strait Station, and who is the creator and 
designer of the proposed extension of Mare Island. 
EDWARD L. BEACH. 


APPENDIX NO, 2. 
TESTIMONY OF CAPT. L, M, COX BEFORE THE JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE. 

Gentlemen of the commission, the commandant has submitted a very 
able presentation of the merits of the present location of the Mare Island 
Darg Tara as the site for a new and enlarged Pacific coast naval base. 
My function is merely to place at your disposal the results of such tech- 
nical studies as I have made during my tour of duty in this district, and 
in particular to give you my reasons as an engineer for recommending 
the so-called Carquinez Strait site. Considering the limited time at 
the commission's disposal for personal investigation at the various sites, 
I am of the opinion that I could best 2 that part of the sub- 
ject falling within my sphere through the medium of questions and 
answers. Since, however, it appears desirable to present a more 
general statement of the technical side of the question, I will endeavor 
to touch only upon the more important features, leav all questions 
of details to be brought out by examination, should e commission 
desire more specific information. 

Assuming that Congress is convinced of the necessity for an ade- 
quate docking, repair, and supply base on the Pacific coast for the 
maintenance of the Pacific Fleet, it follows that before giving the 
necessary authority for the construction of such a base and before 
appropriating the large sums necessary for its execution a definite 


decision must be reached regarding its location. There are two gov- 
erning factors in the problem of locating a naval base—military 

uirements and engineering features. 

bviously, I could not well have spent 20 years of my life in the 
naval service without giving first pace in any discussion of a naval 
public work to the question of military needs, and possibly, too, some 
more or less positive ideas as to what such needs ma 
specific problem. My knowledge is not that of a apee ist, however, 
and since the commission has at its disposal the best expert talent 
in the service it is my desire to avoid this topie altogether, both in my 
preliminary statement and in my examination. 

The factor of “engineering” I assume as including practicability 
of construction, pract mi ae g of operation, and all engineering ques- 
tions having to do with e economics, both of construction and 
operation; and I will start with the hypothesis that if it be estab- 
lished to the commission’s satisfaction that the Carquinez Strait loca- 
tion reasonably fulfills all military requirements which can now be 
foreseen the commission's choice of site will be that which can be 
operated at the least annual expense and which will conserve the 
maximum of . Government investments. 

The act creating this commission specifically mentions for considera- 
tion three proposed sites known as the Alameda site, the Hunters 
Point site, and the Carquinez Strait site. I will discuss briefly the 
general characteristics of the three sites in the order mentioned, 

The Alameda site consists of a tract of water-covered land with a 
Bey: frontage of approximately 8 miles and an area of 8 
5,400 acres. The present surface elevation of this tract is from zero 
at the tideland to minus 12 feet, or, say, an average of 6 feet below 
mean lower low water. Of this tract it is proposed by the Helm Board 
to develop immediately for dockyard construction a quadrangle con- 
taining approximately 473 acres, or about 9 per cent of the entire tract. 
This development plot will require an average fll of about 20 feet in 
order to bring it to a yard level of 12 feet above mean lower low water, 
the material for this fill to be obtained from dredging. Exploratory 
work has been in 8 for some months with a view to ascertaining 
the character of the underlying materials for foundation purposes. 

The results of the borings taken in the course of this work have 
been submitted to the commission, and will be 1 by the com- 
mission’s technical advisers. For purposes of this s 


be for any 


within the bottom depths of a modern dry dock carrying a Toet of 
nd expensive con- 


tion, dredging, quay walls, piers, buildings, dry docks, breakwaters, 
machine uipment, and public utilities. could not be proved for less 
than $50,427 and that, assuming the usual procedure on Govern- 


of slips and approach, but the cost of this work should not be given 
weight as an important site objection, since the disadvantage Is more 
or less common to all sites on the bay. 

The railroad service may be marked excellent, sources of supply 
excellent, labor conditions ample as negards supply, but unsatisfactory 
in other respects. 

At the Hunters Point site it is proposed to reclaim an area of ap- 
proximately 291 acres of submerged land, a considerable portion of 
which is at an average depth of 5 feet below mean low water, and to 
excayate a portion of the rock bluff in order to permit of the con- 
struction of dry docks, as indicated on the Helm Board's layout. 
From the result of recent borings it would seem highly desirable to 
increase the rock excavation quantities as estimated by the Helm 
Board, in order to shift the dry docks farther to the westward, and 
thus insure solid rock support throughout their entire bottom areas. 

When the location is so shifted, the foundation conditions at Hunters 
Point may be classed as excellen There are, of course, comparatively 
large amounts of fill, rock excavation, and of rock and sand-clay dredg- 
ing, and while these items add somewhat to the cost, the net result 
a distinct advantage. Everything required for a naval base would 
have to be included in the initial project, as the property is now un- 
improved, and it is the opinion of all officers with whom I have con- 

ted that the existing privately. owned docks belonging to the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation should not be acquired by the Govern- 
ment, but should be encouraged as a commercial activity necessary for 
the port and available for the Navy in time of war. As in the case of 
the Alameda site, I have made a fairly close estimate—omitting the 
eost of real estate—of the entire project, in the light of present market 
conditions, and submit as my opinion that it could be constructed at 
a cost of $49,359,000, and reer the most favorable conditions for 
expediting Government work of this character, together with the usual 
contract procedure, the work could be completed in from four and one- 
half to five years. If these assumptions are not realized, this period 
will be very considerably exceeded. I am assuming wholesale opera- 
Honi; such as were adopted for the Panama Canal, in estimating my 

me. 

Transportation facilities are satisfactory, sources of supply ex- 
cellent, and labor conditions about the same as at Alameda. 

For the Carquinez Strait site no definite layout of docks and piers 
has yet been adopted by any sanctioned authority. Since I first pro- 
881 this site in my report of July, 1919, I have made a number of 
tentative layouts, and some rough comparative studies as to cost, 
but inasmuch as all layouts involving an outboard location of dry 

ks must necessarily await the results of borings now in progress, 


to 
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a layout ee a 
„ marked 


I have, for the Bey docker whieh Tl 
rock foundation tide fon: which: Twill s — 2 — 


E.“ In this layout * ha ve te construction 
e general water-front and Ona facilities as were adopted by 
the Helm did the Im at the other sites— 


nar i for the proper and expetlitious — 
— — rd present construction 


yond the present 35-f contour, and the in 
r with the entrances to dry docks, are to be dredged 
40 feet below mean low water. Because of the availability of 
existin: aes facilities at yo Mare Island Navy Yard, no buil 
are included in this 2 — t beyond an additional store A power 
8 and sheds 00 de machinist and gear. e 


2 Reng — y $27 $16,000. Assumi 
t entire work a . 

the work should be completed n three years, and one 
eee cee be opened for service two years after the beginning of 
actual construction. 


It should be borne in mind that the above estimate ineludes the 
initial cost of — Pages channel a ay Pinole Sheal, which now 
avera 35 feet in 500 feet width, to 40 feet in 


2 feet in width, if re Boo pete ye tyne ta ptr pr orn 
ammunition depot from its present location to the reclaimed area 
5 — the 3 imits of the yard reservation, 

I mi poparen theti that I do not believe a channel as wide 
as 1 fect ts necessary, bu 1 have included the cost of such a chan- 
mel in order to place beyond doubt its p ility for use by capital 
8 
rege Der adoption 


ap re 8 as compared with . of the Helm 
la you and 8 $21,400,000, as com- 
ed with the root of the same at Hunters Point, 


— will also be saved the equivalent of 2 2 9 5 itali 
at an f additional and distant station, 2 — 


may be evalua as an investment equivalent to $50,000, it 
annual cost of administration of the separate sta placed at 
2,000,000, and the Government's rate of interest be 4 per cent. If 


d continues to te, the 
ized value of the annual cost of administer fe added to the 


excess in first cost of the additional station, bring the total 
sum to $70,000,000. If Mare Island be abandoned, its nt value 
estimated at t $45,000, 000—added to the excess cost of new station, 
will make the total increase in investment. $55,000, es he obliga- 
tion of either sum is a matter of sufficient importance to justify the 


Some 16- months — elapsed since my 1 was submitted, and I 
see no reason for changing or modifying any opinion expressed therein. 
There have been various objections raised advocates of other sites, 
but with the exception of this one they are either whol — iip 
or are of such small moment as to warrant me in igno: them in a 
general statement. Again, I am excluding the 
needs, There is, however, one objection to sear 
which demands ‘serious attention. I refer 
water-across San Pal F 
and Pinole So known as “ Pinole Shoals.” 
dempation of Mare Island, as far as it have been influenced by 
the evil reputation of Pinole 8 Shoal, was justified by the evidence before 
a I now ee the commission to consider my next statement in 

the light of new evidence. At the time of the sittings of the Helm 
Board in 1018 8 there had been no consistent attempts to provide and 
maintain an adequate channel through Pinole Shoal. Under tbe au- 
ee of Con the 3 5 rtment started work on a channel 30 
ep by feet wide in — — The authorizing act also provided 
for the construction of a pF to be devoted exclusively to the mainte- 
nance of this 3 Prior to this time engineers both in the Army 
and Nuvy had . —.— the o endete meni the maintenance of such a 
channel was of ful pra ty. The work was completed in 
for 40 p and since that time the channel has not only been maintained 
per cent less than the estimated annual cost but has actually 
been deepened considerably beyond the authorized de P 
cially constructed dredge has not been used on Pinole 
than 60 per cent of its time. The result is that to-day this channel 
which was designed for a depth of 30 feet bas a controlling depth of 
82.8 feet and averages 35 feet below mean lower low water. 

It must therefore be apparent not only to professional engineers 
but to the layman that the 9 of a channel 35 feet se s 
throughout is no longer a problem but a demonstrated certainty, 
it is the opinion of all experts. whom I have consulted, inclu IN 
least three different Army engineers, who have been in charge o 

first San Francisco ct, that it is entirely practicable to 2 
and to maintain at reasonable e a = 40 feet “4 and 
500 feet wide, or, if desired, a 40-foot channel of twice the width, or 
1,000 feet wide, as has been included in my estimates of cost. It may 
not be out of place to state that the r Department has already 

authorized under existing funds the 3 of Pinole Shoal to 
a5 feet depth 5 which work is now under way, and that in 
accordance with the estimates of the district engineer, Col. E. E. 
Winslow, C, E., United States Army, as contain in his letter of 
July 7, 1920: It is expected with these funds that there will result 
a gradual increase in the width of thie channel to not less than 600 
feet, and not improba eventually to 800 feet.” In this connection 
the ‘commission's atten is invited to the enlarged chert of —— 
Shoal on which F have Powis the soundings in colors. Those sho 
in red are less than 35 f while those in green exceed 25. feet, and it it 
will be noted that the dep in some cases now exceed 38 feet below 
mean lower low water, 


d's con- 


It must be apparent to the commission that vision of a 40-foot 

2... oe arg ps 
e n 

tical proposition —.— — 5 N 8 


may be per cent. The 
valent investment would therefore be "3,750,000, The — — 
81 ail cost of such a channel, as given by the district engineer, 

1,250,000, and the saving which I Se will result from the — We 
toe of the Carquines. Strait site is, say, $20,000,000, or nearly four 
times the initial and capitalized maintenance cost. if the same. cri- 
terion is applied to the scheme for a 5 by 1,000 -foot channel. 
it will be found that the saving is over two times the real and a e 
lent investment. 

The practicability of navigating such a channel as I have assumed in 
inclement weather and — the fogs which are prevalent througheut 
the bay is, of geg regarding which my opinion must 
necessarily carry litt weight. Nevertheless, it may not out 
place to state that the saving to be ees by the adoption of Car- 
quinesz Strait site would nig © than justify the . small 
expense of completely fencing in both bou: ies of the channel with 
electrically lighted spar buoys at intervals as short as the length of 
the smallest craft using it. If. with such a channel, the occasional 
fogs and occasional winds in this locality would materially interfere 
with its use by capital ships, then, unquestionably, serious considera- 
tion should be given to the ” abandonment of practically all of our 
existing naval stations. z 

In this connection attention should be invited to the fact that 
there are gag oS fewer thatthe vel in the year in San Pablo Bay than 
in the lower velocities of currents in San Pablo Bay 
are in general loss coe eng the lower bay. It is admitted that any 
ships. entering the Golden Gate would have to traverse the San Pablo 
Bay fogs in addition to the lower bay fogs; nevertheless it must be 
an adyantage to have fewer fog days in the anchorage immediately 
off the docking depot. There are w in San Pablo Bay, but they 
are the same afternoon trades that are to be found in every locality 
on the bay. There are swift currents off the proposed docking aan gi V 
water front, but they are not, as seems to be generally 3 
swift currents of Caringuez Strait gorge, and, so far mme Tiaa 
taken during the past year permit us to Judge, they do not materially 
exceed the current velocities of Hunters Point or between San Fran- 
cisco 27 — Goat Island. On the other ponang, the Carquines Strait 
site is the only site on San Francisco 3 a nt afforded even a 
moderate protection from the 8 gales have been so 
often destructive to shipping in the lower ba 

e at evecy site on tho Bay, and Tee 
— — — e on the bay, 
express an inton concernin and 

Labor — — tions at Mare nd are considered 3 industrial 
officer who has been on duty at that station during the past few 

years as a e i the ideal, in that tae yara activities constitute 
the only in the district. 
depends upo 


t a great deal of time 


hriving 
Strait depot it will ee bly Poets: 3 
seven-minute ferry, additional labor from mtra Costa side, It 
will be free from the unsettled labor — of the larger cities oa 
the lower bay. and will then, as now, benefit by the wonderful com- 
munity spirit of its employees. 

It would seem unnecessary to comment upon the railroad situation, 
but in order to make this statement compiete I will invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that the natural entrance to the bay district for north- 
ern and central transcontinental lines is through the 5 Canyon, 
and the two southern transcontinental lines have physical connections 
which give them also a terminal route through canyon, With 
the causeway connection in commission, it will be seen that the Mare 
Island yard and the Carquinez Strait docking t will have au all- 
Soe connection to every transcontinental railroad in the United 

tates. 

In. conclusion I desire to state most por yen gr A that I am in no 
sense an advocate for the Mare Island 1 have no cota my in 
presenting the Carquinez Bay project other than m 


interest in the 
naval service and in the Government, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
build the 


my Janfabie ambition as district public works officer to 
base wherever it may be located. 

I am already on record with the department as desiring above ail 
t a naval base on the Pacifle in the shortest possible time and 
to the effect that,-while I see no reason to change my opinions as 
submitted in my report of July, 1919, I would be only too glad to 
concur in any final decision which may be rendered by competent au- 
therity in order to get the base. With the shifting of the probable 
theater of war from the arene oe “ye Pacific, it must be apparent, 
first, that we want. y; and second, that we want it 
in the shortest possible time. I e add, from ‘the standpoint of 
the taxpayer, that we want it at t Teast possible expense. None 


of these considerations would Pip are Ruaro the selection of an unsuitable 
site from a teya ore ee DN granted that mili require- 
ments are satisfied by the site Í propose, as 1 sincerely e them 


to be, I would surely be derelict in my duty as an officer and a public 
servant were I to fail to point out the ve ppreciable saving to the 
Government in time and in money attaina Oy > the adoption of the 
8 Strait site for the proposed naval base of the Pacific. 

I have in this statement attempted to outline briefly and in a very 
general manner She: geomet I propose. E am now prepared to answer 
to the best of my ility any questions you may wish to put to me 
and to go into all engineering and cost features with such detail as 
ae may deem advisable. As you are donbtleas aware, I have had 

my disposal neither the fund» nor the authority for the preparation 
ot — drawings or the inauguration of actual construgtion eati- 
mates. of quantities or costs, but I believe I am able to give you such 
preliminary data as may be reasonably expected at t stage of 
your work. 
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Cow's comparative estimates for naval base on San Francisco Bay. 


Hunters Point. Carquinez Strait (Scheme E). 


D; 
. clay and hard- 
pan.. -cubic yards.. 

Sand 


A +15) 1,200,080 1,200, 000) 4,000, 
FTT 510,000 


Pinol ß IES ee PE ES EFD ES 
Excavation, d 
. 


1, 0 by 150, cubic 
1, 287 60; Neg ge 
1 1 -slip pier, 1,200 
by we - cubic feet.. 
Breakwat 
Basin side wall (40- 
$008). < unn d 
Canalside wall, linear 
feet 


Sheet metal and pipe 
Shop cubic feet.. 

M. e and clectric 
shop cubic foet. 


fı 
shop, 
by 80.. e 48, 000, 
Joiners’ shop 2 do.. . 48, 000 3 00 3 00 1.740 C000 2 O88 O00! , 000 . . . seer 2-f-2˙ 223-222 


square 
Outside 50 shop, 2 
nal, 100 by 200, linear 


20, 
eee c E ———9 7, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 
1Coforms to Helm Board report. 2100 by 200 feet. + 60 by 100 fect. 
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Cox's comparative estimates for naval base on San Francisco Bay—Continued. 


Item. 


Streets, sowers, ete.: 
Street paving, square 


Hydrants, 1 285 ete. 
8 

Steam and electricity...... 

Water mains: 

Fresh, .... eens rae $ 


. 
Compressed air, linear feet. 
Steam distribution sys- 

tem linear feet.. 


depot. f concen ceeds 

To be added if docks are 
shifted inshore to get 
rock foundation 


t Includes belt line and yard. 


2 Includes hydrants, valves, otc. 


Hunters Point. Carquines Strait (Scheme E). 


Estimated cost. 


Esti- 
Quantity.) Unit price, 
ne 
1916 1920 -* 
$336,000) $504,000 175,000 $3.00) $525,000 
000 60, 000 7,500 3.00 22, 500 
BOO 
1. 


è Includes telephone, flre- alarm system, and transformers. 


COMPARISON OF MAJOR ITEMS. 


APPENDIX 8. 
THSTIMONY OF CAPT, H, M. GLEASON. 


Mr. Chairman and ‘gentlemen, first of all I want to preface my re- 
marks by saying that I will make them ver; f. I had intended to 
make a statement similar to what Captain Beach and Commander Cox 
have already made, but as they have covered the ground so thoroughly 
I feel that te would be an imposition on you gentlemen to repeat, prac- 

duplicating, what they have said. 

oroughly agree with what Captain Beach has said and with what 
Commander Cox as said, and I congratulate them on the way in which 
they have presented the information. It is very complete an is matter 
of record, so that it can be easily referred to. 

Pardon me if I say just a few words in regard to myself to explain 
my connection with this occasion. Having been on duty at this yard 
for almost the past 10 years and concerned with the construction of 
vesscls and with the problems that we have had here, I feel that I have 
arrived at the conclusion which I have through experience and through 
a conviction which I can not change. 

Now, I would like to say that I haye no materfal interest in Vallejo 
or in California. I own not a dollar's worth of property and am not 
nterested in it except as an ex-officer of the service who has had er 
rience here and who is vitally interested as a 8 citizen paying 
taxes. I am associated with a firm with which pt. Ha Ge is 
also associated—the former commandant of this yard. or business 
reasons he could not be here. But he authorizes me to say for him 
what his opinion is in reference to Mare Island, and I will quote his 
own words. 

Captain George, I might say, was our war commandant here, a man 
of great activity and great ability, and the work the d during 
the war was in t measure due to his administration. I am very 

roud, indeed, to have been one of his staff here during the war. Cap- 

in George says, and I will quote his words: “I have always been 
entirely in favor of the development of Mare Island and the concentra- 
tion of all naval activity at that point.” Those words ane quoted from 
words he gave me, 

As I say, I am not going to 
very excellent 


pang 


o into a lengthy statement after the 
presentation that has been made here by Captain Beach 
and Commander Cox, but there are a few things that I would like to 
say, based on the experience I have had here. 

e question of navigation has been brought up. I do not pose as 
an expert on navigation, and I am not. But we see the results of navi- 
gation here at the yard, and have in the past 10 years, in the bringing 
up of ships for dockings. During the time I have been here I think 
we have docked something like 1,500 ships of various sizes, large and 
small, and during that time there has been not one single serious delay 
in getting a ship to the dry dock, through all kinds of weather, fog 
included. That speaks for the navigation of ships. Also, while I am 


on the same subject, no material interference with the docking schedule 


owing to weather conditions. I believe you will a that that is a 
very good record for 10 years, and involving something over 15 years 
during which there bas been no serious interference with the docking of 
vessels on account of navigation or weather conditions. 

The criticism has also been made regarding berthing space. There 
is, of course, no berthing space here, because no mater provement 
has been made in berthing facilities at Mare Island, as the record will 
show, since the days of wooden ships, and it is quite natural that the 
— ehe are wanting at the present time for ships of the 

rese y 5 

The efficiency of labor here at this yard I feel that T have the right 
to express an opinion upon, and I believe that the Government gets 
more for its dollar expended at Mare Island than at any other nay, 
yard. The records of the Navy Department demonstrate that, and 
am firmly. convinced in my own mind an the Government does get, and 
will continue to get, through the excellent spirit that prev here 
owing to the ocak conditions, better value than they would or do at 
any other station. 

hope the other stations will develop the efficiency that Mare Island 

has developed, for the sake of getting more return for the money in- 
vested in a naval establishment. Now, the question of the docking sta- 
tion to the main repair station; The docking of ships, such as is pro- 
posed at the docking station, is a function which requires the comin 
and going of large s 1ps, thelr su ply, and the minor repairs, It is o 
distinct advantage to have a docking station that is not absolutely tied 
— 5 AR paee industrial center, so that the ships may come and go in 

eir docking and quick overhaul work at a station which is all under 
the same administrative control and under the same super control 
that the main plant is. In docking in that way you will not interfere 
with the other work in progress—-the mes ge overhaul work or con- 
struction work or work of that kind. So I consider it of distinct ad- 
vantage to have a 8 conveniently located, as this is pro- 
posed to be, and not be interfering with your activities at your main 


another point that I would like to bring up, and that is 
the question of dollars and cents. That is an all-important point 
in business, as I am finding out, and it is the all-important point in 
connection with the Government business, It will be more so from 
now on, as I take it from the various things I bear In the conduct of 
life, that the expenditure of money by the Government has got to 


be curtailed, and therefore it is up to the people, their representatives, 
and all of us, to do what we can to conserve the mon expended in 
the various activities of the Government. So I say e question of 

n compar- 


maney is of first importance, outweighing all others. and, 
ing the proposed layout here with any other docking station, such as 
at Alameda or at Munters Point, Commander Cox has very succinctly 
and very clearly placed it before you, and 1 would like to emphasize 
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mly one or two points that he has made First, assuming that 
$60,000,000 is the cost of a new plant at Alameda or Hunters Point, 
and I think that is a 5 estimate, and before you = 
through with a project of that kind you will probably spend $80, 

or more in it and its development as time goes on; assuming t, 
remember what you have got to do to operate a separate plant. Just 
the minute am Secure ge a mney plant et 55 ee! 
obligate yourself to e operating e Ss w 4 

— 15 of first consideration. What is it going to cost you to 
run it? 

Now, a conservative estimate of the overhead expense of running a 
te establishment down the bay, away from Mare Island, would be 
$2,000,000. That I think a very conservative ty — If you 
capitalize $2,000,000 at 4 per cent. — have a capital investment of 
$50,000, , or at 5 per cent, of $40, ,000. Therefore, as a business 
proposition, you have 22 to include that figure. Now, when you add 
that $40,000,000, and I will take it at 5 per cent, I will say you have to 
borrow money at 5 per cent to make it as unfavorable as possible— 
$40,000,000 represents onan capitalized investment on operating ex- 
penses, and with $60,000,000 as your first cost added to it, it amounts 
to $100,000,000, in round numbers. You balance that what you 
have to expend at Mare Island to the same thing. At Mare Island 
you have bog Shang «od lant, whi with slight modifications, can be 


made to meet situation, and you have an estimated cost which Com- 
mander Cox has given you, I k he said, $3,000,000, in round num- 
bers. 

Mr. CURRY. -seven million dollars. 


Twen 
Commander 3 Well, I will say $30,000,000. That is a direct 
5 which goes against this expenditure of $60,000,000 down 
W. 


Now, of course, in handling these added W net the docking sta- 


sition. Put that against r $100,000,000, 
omens of $60,000,000, That, b plain horse sense, 
business sense, is what another project down the bay amounts to. It 
s money of $60,000,000, 
the whole situation. 
del proud of the fact that T hate boos msamnctet: with the 
M Island I roud of the ve n conn e 
CAA LATION and Tiori think I would have been where I am to-day, 
Apr ew mr ee. if I had not been connected with such an efficient 
organiza H 
Senator BALL. Are there any questions? 
Barrren. Yes; I would li 


Mr. to ask the commander a estion 
er two. Commander, you are not a military man, are you? ou are 
a civil engineer? 

Commander GLEASON. I was educated in the Naval Enei f as a 
naval man, and then in construction work. I am an engineer naval 


architecture. 


sland. 

r. BRirrex. You didn't say that. All the military advantages 

being equal, then? 

Commander GLEASON. Not equal; no. 

Mr. Brrrren. Of course, the expenditure would be the controlling 

feature if all the military advantages were Po —— But you didn’t say 

* supposing there were 
How would 

you weigh that as against the expenditure of money? 

Command: 4 


y 
ar that it would have to have 
considerable we to counterbalance „000,000. That is a pretty 
heayy consideration. z 


APPENDIX 4, 


COMMUNICATION PROM CAPT. DUDLEY w. KNOX, GNITED STATES NAVY, SUB- 
MITTHD BY HON, C. F, CURRY, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
THIRD CALIFORNIA DISTRICT. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., December , 1920. 

Joint Senate and House Committee on Naval Bases on the Pacific Coast. 

GENTLEMEN: Inclosed I am 


inez Straits a of a telegram givin: 
States Navy. of 
officer of the U. S. S. Brooklyn, 
y and its con ous waters thor- 
oughly. He was a member of Admiral Sims's staff during the recent 
war, holds a Naval War College diploma, was a member 01. the staff of 
the Naval War College, and was three times awarded the Naval Insti- 
2 m 2 1. He is considered one of the great strategists in the United 
tates Navy. 
Sincerely yours, C. F. CURRY, 
Member Congress, Third California District. 
[Copy— Western Union telegram.) 
VALLEJO, Catr., December 14, 1020. 


Congressman C. F. Curry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


d inez- sites 
for a naval docking and repair station from the (1) military, and 
(2) seaman's view t. Preliminary to any detailed consideration 


sarily become the main assembly and mobilization point—owing to its 
location, railroad connections, a si — : 


cisco 
assembled, including fuel ships and other auxiliaries: —.— the 
entire anchorage ground in the bay will be occupied. The function of 


pairs. (Minor re repair shops and ships“ own 
crews.) progress of an offensive campaign carried into 
mid-Pacifie or beyond, San Francisco Bay will continue to be a pri- 


to sail on a few hours’ notice. 
the latter conditions the demand for large quantities of 
and other supplies will be constant, but the percentage of ships 
puede * docking and major repair service at any ene time wiil 
It is further desirable to examine the rela ship between the 
above primary funetions of the base and the precise location of the 
docking and repair station. A glance at the map will indicate the 
impracticability of supplying efficiently from one point a fieet extend- 
ing —— . to the vicinity of Palo Alto—an anchorage ground 
es ngth, 

Necessarily the Government will utilize nearly all the commercial dis- 
tributing facilities in the bay to supply fuel and other stores to such a 
fleet. ously such a sup system will have no vitally direct connec- 
tion with the docking and repair station and need not be located at such 
station. In so far as meeting this fleet need is concerned, the precise 
location of the docking and repair station is not affected vitally. As a 
matter of fact confusion of 2 F will be avoided by regarding the 
docking and repair station not as the base but in its true rôle as merely 
one unit of the base. Yor fitting out, docki and major repairs only 
a small portion of the fleet will require service at any one time, for 
which purposes they will take up temporary berths alongside or near the 
docking and repair station. 

Considering that the Grand Fleet at its principal operating base 
during the war as Flow) was 200 miles from its principal docking 
and repair base (Rosyth) it should be apparent that the precise location 
within San Francisco Bay of the g and repair base is inconse- 

uential in so far as serving the fleet in these Hayy gar is concerned. 
ma: 


ence it is apparent that the precise location of ng 
repair station on San Francisco yy ears no close relationship to the 
ability of such a station to fulfill primary functions of (1 3 
out, (2) docking and major repairs, and the location of the an 
ir station is still further unrelated to the function of suppl the 
ve fleet. It is only necessary t the site chosen shall sa (1) 
neering, industrial, (3) military, and 8 re- 
ments. The two former are outside the scope of this paper. 


sites at Alameda and Hunters Point possess prtu 


La nta; from the mili and seamanship aspe they 
will be considered — 8 as lower bay sites. 

“1. Military ects: The mili ques: 8 precise 
location of a docking and repair station upon San Bay per- 
— Bo vely to security against enemy action; such action may take 

orm of 


“‘(a) Bombardment from seaward: The lower bay sites are within 
easy bombardment 05 of the largest naval calibers from positions off 
a long stretch of coa 

the Carguinez site is considerably better protected both on ac- 


count of its ter distance from the coast and of the shelter of 


higher land. e general question of the shoga ger ia Aae effective bom- 
ment of fortified shore s from seaward been debatable 


we cause variable results. 
tensive bombardment operations were conducted over a long period of 
time by the British d late war the Dardanelles and 
also against the very strongly fortified gium coast, with varying 
degrees of success, d upon the above-mentioned conditions. 
ee experiences of the late war, cal 
and other 

ge to the 

uring the absence from 


A 8 the 
enemy to be established ashore in the eastern cific, niess our fleet 
is considerably inferior to the enemy fleet they are negligible possibili- 


If there is any advantage in these p. 
t site. 


p aspects: The severe southerly 
ent about San Francisco during the fall and winter 
Whack to the ‘lower bay sites,’ which are much e: 
and sea from that quarter. king, the operation of small 
and other ordinary processes will necessarily be interrupted seriously 


du such gales. 
y y —- Strait site, on the other hand, is advantageously 
situated in is t, being well sheltered by the close proximity 


respec 

of high land in the dangerous quarter. The 1 15 of fog in San 
Francisco Bay renders navigation somewhat difficult. There is less 
fog in the upper bay, which offers some advantage to the Carquinez 
site for the handling of vessels in the immediate vicinity of the sta- 
tien. On the other hand, this is counterbalanced 
distance which ships must travel to reach Ca ez than would be 
necessary to reach a lower bay site. The tidal currents are incon- 
venientiy great, but virtually appear to disclose an important advan- 
tage of the lower bay sites in the ter width of the harbor in their 
vicinity, thus permitting large ships to be more safely, 
Undoubtedly this is of some advantage. But whether or not this con- 
dition should be a decisive consideration in eliminating Carquinez 
Strait must depend jon the degree of inconvenience and the danger 
involved in maneu ng large ships in Carquinez Strait and whether 
such danger and inconvenience can be reduced to a reasonable mini- 
mum by ordinary means, such as wharves, tugs, buoys, etc. 

“Perhavs the best way to determine this essential fact is hy com- 
parison with other places at which large vessels are maneuvered under 
circumstances similar to those which would obtain at Carquinez Strait, 
including similarity of tidal conditions. The space immediately ad- 


the longer average 


jacent to the Carquinez Strait site that would be available for the 
maneuvering of large ships incident to dock-yard purposes corresponds 
almost exactly in width to similar space at Rosyth, Scotland, the great 
British dock yard which served the larger units of the Grand eet 
during the late war. Maneuvering widths are considerably smaller 
still at all other big British dock ya including those at Cromarty, 
Sheerness, Chatham, Portsmouth, and vonport. The 3 an- 


chorage adjacent to the New York Navy Yard is in the Hudson River 
off nhattan Island, where the deep-water maneuvering width 18 
less than that off the proposed Carquinez Strait site. be largest 


vessels in the world are handled habitually in the Hudson River. 

In the great fleet anchorage off Hampton Roads the average width 
of the channel deep enough for battleship maneuvering (35 feet) is 
virtually the same as the p-water maneuvering space off the Carqui- 
nez site. In places Hampton Roads is slightly wider and elsewhere 
slightly narrower. Hence it appears that the channel width off Car- 
quinez site is ample to meet the ordinary demands of convenience and 
safety, considering the liberal number of berths alongside wharves pro- 
vided ‘in the Carquinez Strait project, the ease and safety with which 
large vessels may be handled there under adverse circumstances of tide 
by means of tugs, warping lines, etc., and the fact that the Carquinez 
alte maneuvering space is capable of large expansion at small expense 
in the event of a considerable increase in the number of vessels to be 
handled (by extension of the western scour bulkhead). The moderate 
width of the maneuvering space is adequate and is not a serious dis- 
advantage. The superiority of the Lower Bay sites in respect to 
maneuvering appears to be more than counterbalanced by their inferi- 
ority in respect to exposure to gales for which there is no reasonable 
remedy. 

“ Conclusion,—(1) From a military standpoint the only important 
difference between the Carquinez site and the Lower Bay locations is 
a considerable superiority possessed by the Carquinez site on account 
of its being more secure against enemy bombardment from seaward. 

2) From a seamanship standpoint there is no important defect in the 
“arquinez site. In balancing the several advanta and disadyan- 


tages of the two general localities (Carquinez and Lower Bay) the 
superiority is in favor of the Carquinez wat „ uf 


UDLEY NOx, 
“ Captain, United States Navy.” 
E. L. BEACH, 
Captain, United States Navy. 


APPENDIX 5, 
NOVEMBER 19, 1920. 


Hon. CHARLES F. Curry. 


My Dear Mr. Curry: Understanding that you had in mind to call 
upon me for an expression of views upon the military features of a 


naval base at Mare Island as compared with the other sites under con- 
sideration by the congressional committee yesterday, when I was, 
- through a misunderstanding, absent from the meeting, I am submitting 


h 

the following for consideration by the committee if it is not too late 
and if you can piace it before them. Before doing so I think I should 
attempt to qual * as an expert by stating the experience I have had 
in connection with the study of localities for naval bases. have been 
a member of two classes at the Naval War College and was subse- 
quently among those retained after my second War College course as 
members of pe War College staff, and I served on that staff for over 
two years. In consequence of my War College rience and training 
I have been assigned to special reconnaissance duty during four subse- 
quent cruises for the porpose of examining harbors for naval bases, 
both major and minor, both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Under 
these assignments I have made special reconnaissance of practically 
every harbor on the Atlantic coast of North and South America as far 
south as Bahia, Brazil, and all of the islands of the Atlantic between 
America and Europe for the ant Dees of collecting data for both grand 
fleet bases and advance bases to be used in the event of European wars 
and of all harbors on the Pacific coast of America as far south as 
Panama and of many of the islands of the Pacific between North 
America and Asia to collect data in connection with home bases and 
advance bases in event of a war with an Asiatic power. I believe that 
in this work I have had as much, if not more, experience as any other 
officer in the Navy. 

In his remarks concerning the military features of the naval base 
on San Francisco Bay, Captain Potts invited attention to the fact 
that a host#e fleet, by approaching the coast south of Golden Gate 
out of range of the land defenses at the Gate, could take up a position 
somewhere near Half Moon Bay, from which it could effectively shell 
a nayal base at Hunters Point. 

This was admitted to be a fact by Congressman BRITTEN, but the 
latter asked it if was not feasible to have mobile batteries of heavy 
coe on a railway along the coast which could be advanced as far down 
he coast as might be necessary to drive a hostile fleet out of range of 
the Hunters Point site. Of course, as a military engineering proposi- 
tion, this is sible, but it admits, from a military standpoint, that 
the Hunters Point site is a vulnerable one and would require such pro- 
tection, whereas the Mare Island site, over 30 miles retired from the 
coast, would not. Furthermore, it being admitted that the Hunters 
Point site (and what [ say of Hunters Point is almost equally true of 
the Alameda site) will need mobile coast defense guns, the cost of such 
military protection and its maintenance should be included in the con- 
sideration of the cost of a base at Hunters Point. is cost, I am 
sure, would be far in excess of the cost of such mobile batteries as we 
used them in France, which was enormous in re rtion to fixed 
defenses, for the coast line from Golden Gate to Half Moon Bay is a 
succession of hills, canyons, and precipitous cliffs entirely without any 
existing railroad which might be utilized, and differing vastly from 
the fields of France. 

It should be borne in mind in connection with Hunters Point that it 
lies upon a harrow 
and if the naval 


from such an attack. 

Remembering that in our recent war with Germany our fleet in the 
Atlantic did not take up its base at Hampton Roads during its riod 
of 8 but retir to positions of greater security in the James 
and York Rivers, even though a prospect of a raid from the sea was 
extremely improbable, it seems a logical conclusion that in the event 
of a war in the Pacific the commander in chief of a fleet on the Pacific 
coast would not send his ships or his divisions, during a temporary 
period of inactivity, to anchora in San Francisco Lower Bay, but 
would send them, as was done the Atlantic, to the remotest deep- 
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water anchorage accessible from the bay; in other words, to Carquinez 
Strait. That being 1 and other things being equal, it is there 
that they should find the facilities for docking and repair. An exami- 
nation of the charts will show that the deep-water anchorage area in 
and around Cuarquinez Strait is nin rapa as great as that in the 
vicinity of Hunters Point and Alameda. o area in and around San 
Francisco Bay would accommodate the whole grand fleet in time of 
war, and it would be contrary to all military ethics to assume that the 
whole fleet would ever have to be so accommodated during the actual 
operations of war. 

I have seen it frequently stated that the maintenance of a deep- 
water channel thro the Pinole Shoal—in other words, San Pablo 
Channel—would have to be considered in connection with the naval base 
on Carquinez Strait. I feel absolutely certain that commercial neces- 
sity will, in the future, keep open that deep-water channel to the in- 
dustries which are developing along the trunk-line railroads which 
flank Carquinez Strait and that never a penny will be needed for that 
purpose from a naval appropriation, The deep-laden freighters which 
must reach those commercial industries will draw just as much water 
as a dreadnought. 

I have also seen it stated that a disabled dreadnought drawing per- 
haps 7 or 8 feet more than normal condition, could not reach a dry 
dock in Carquinez Strait. As a matter of fact, the depth of water 
at mean low water through San Pablo Channel is just as great from 
a navigable standpoint as the depth of water in the channels over the 
bar outside of the Golden Gate, and the rise and fall of tide of 7 feet 
in San Pablo Channel would permit any disabled dreadnought which 
could weg inte the Golden Gate to reach the docks on Carquinez Strait 
wice a day. 

There is another military feature, which has a collateral rather than 
a direct bearing upon the selection of the naval base, and that is its 
vulnerability to bombing from aircraft. So far as that is concerned 
every site under consideration would be equally vulnerable; and the 
only effective protection, wherever the base might be located, would be 
a greater air force than the enemy had. There would be, however, 
what might be termed a “ psychological military disadvantage " in this 
connection if the base were at Hunters Point or Alameda, for the at- 
tempts at bombing would be equally destructive to the city of San Fran- 
cisco itself, and as such attempts would be persistent and unceasing 
there would be the gradual weakening of the resisting morale of that 
vast community, which would have its influence toward terminating the 
war before the object for which we were fighting had been fully attained. 
If the base were at Mare Island, where the community is a small one 
and the esprit almost entirely of a military or a semimilitary char- 
acter, this psychomilitary disadvantage would disappear. 

Mahan has stated that the fundamental considerations for determin- 
ing upon a naval base are its sition, its strength, and its resources. 
In resources, Mare Island has the advantage of an already established 
industrial plant for the building and repair of vessels and of an already 
established and highly organized industrial community. In strength, 
which means security from attack and defensive characteristics, Mare 
Island has the undisputed advantage over all other sites on San Fran- 
cisco Bay of remoteness from the ocean, behind the screen of the high- 
ebe guns at the Golden Gate, and of long, circuitous, and almost 
mpracticable routes of approach from the sea by landing forces. In 

sition, it lies contiguous to a commodious dee -water anchorage, 

nked by the main transcontinental trunk railroad lines, and acces- 
sible to the deepest draft war vessels now afloat at all stages of the 
tide, and also accessible to them if in a damaged condition at or near 
we water twice a day. 
hat I have stated is not influenced in the least degree any per- 
sonal sentiment or interest in Mare Island or its locality, ost of my 
shore duty has been on the Atlantic coast, at the Naval Academy, in 
the Navy Department, and at Newport, R. I. My study of San Pran- 
cisco Bay began about nine years ago, when, with all the equipment 
of my intensive training in reconnaissance, my attention was focused 
on the locality through my assignment to command a capital ship on 
the Pacific coast. Up to about a year and one-half ago, however, I 
could not find any one site which satisfied all the conditions requisite 
for a major naval base, and my testimony before the Helm Board in 
Washington in 1916 will show that I have, until recently, been of an 
open mind and without conviction as to the site. n my search, 
hawever, I found m a yng apy mind turning back again and again 
toward Mare Island, but I was always brought to a standstill by 
visualizing the narrow and comparatively shallow straits lying between 
Mare Island and Vallejo. And this, I believe, is the vision which arises 
in the minds of all officers and others who have in the past given Mare 
Island consideration for a naval base. bout a year and one-half ago, 
when I was captain of the yard at Mare Island, I was called pon y 
the public works officer to look over a plan for dry docks and piers at 
the south end of the island, abutting upon Carquinez Strait—in other 
words, the plan which Is now before the congressional committee. Im- 
mediately upon seeing this I realized that my problem had been solved. 
I felt exactly like a mathematician who has werked persistently and 
unsnecessfully upon a difficult equation until nearly 8 5 it up and 
then comes upon a definite, concrete, exact solution. In other words, 
with all the military, industrial, engineering, and economic factors on 
one side of the equation, I had been unable to find the value of “X.” 
The plan then unfolded to me, and now before the congressional com- 
mittee, shows conclusively and convincingly, to my mind, the value of 
“X” to be Mare Island. 
Yours very truly, 


J. M. ELiicort, 
Captain, United States Navy, retired, 


OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, NAVAL GENERAL COURT-MARTIAL, 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif., November 23, 1920. 


Hon. CHARLES F. CURRY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. CurRY: Noting that in the final meetings of the con- 
gressional committee on the San Francisco naval base the point was 
raised that the Carquinez Strait site offered insufficient ancho: 
room and that there was not room at that site for maneuvering vessels 
of the fleet, I would like to amplify my previous remarks upon that 
subject in the fourth paragraph of my letter of November 19, 1920. 
As to anchorage room, I nk some confusion of thought must have 
arisen between a naval base and a fleet rendezvous. A commander in 
chief, even in time of peace, endeavors to keep his fleet away from a 
naval base as much as possible, sending only such vessels to the base 
as must necessarily go for docking, repair, revietualing, or refueling, 
and endeayors to get them away from there again as ges ly as possible, 
In time of war his effort in this direction would be still greater, so it is 
scarcely conceivable that more than 25 per cent of his fighting force 


1922 
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mez Strait anchorage is 
about 8 miles long and almost uniformiy one half mile wide, 


would be at a base at one time. The Carq —— 
abreast the proposed dock sites, where it is t. juarters of a mile, It 
would thus accommodate, in 5 des 9 at single anchors, with from 

first-line.. ‘battleships or . 


aoe le this number. Fourteen more c a ated in the 
proposed slips at the docking site. Riding at a single anchor alone, 
therefore, there is room in inez for all the first-line battle- 
ships or dreadnoughts we have the Navy or building 5 In addi- 
tion to this anchorage area, there extends from Benicia ward, 
along the Solano county shore, a further anchorage area, er. 

of a mile wide and 4 date, at à single 


miles long, which would accommo 
anchor, at least 50 war s drawing 20 feet or less, such as de- 
stroyers, or twice that number at fixed moorings, in the most sheltered 
ion to be found anywhere around San Francisco Bay. This, to- 
gether with the berthing space in Mare Island Straits, gives the 
8 site an anchorage berthing capa for at least one-quarter of 
war fleet of 700 vessels. Both the Strait anchorage and 
the Hunters Point-Alameda anchorage are sufficient for all possible 
contingencies which could arise now or in the future, and, for fleet 


urposes, the 1a rage areas from the commercial 
eee San —— cisco and Oakland to the entrance to San 
Pablo nnel would be rep regis to either the Carquinez Strait site or 


the Hunters Point-Alameda site. to which 
for the naval base. So far, — 5 as anchorage room is concerned. 
ors are absolutely 8 between the main sites under cons 
tion in San Fran 
The point veleed EN 
for me to un 2 
plated or in any way W a naval base, otne those of enter- 
ing and anchoring, or of gett 
At least five “column of of 


ultimately chosen 
hon- 
A- 


the commercial fairway between Francisco and Sas 
land is breader and — than the Carquinez Strait area. Entering 
and leaving sand slips would be just as easy in either locality: 
Getting under way and leaving during a food tide, which would nat- 
— Á be . 8 in emergency, would be equally easy in both 


If an y arose requiring the eps rture of vessels 
—.— an ebb tide, Garters Point anchorage would be just as much 
congested with its five divisions in double column as the Carquinez 


Strait locality with its five divisions in single column, and the time 
necessary to get all the gale under way and in formation, headed ou 

would be practically the Assuming only a le column o 
dreadnoughts anchored oft Hur Honters Point, it is probable that they 
8 back and fill nag riaa here to turn around dur ng ebb tide, 


1 and polnted out. 1 in 


the deep water lies close to high d ar unmis landmarks on 
either side, could be done with much less chance of 1 aground 
deep water is 


than turning between eee Point-Alameda, where th 
flanked by a mile or more of shoals under water, and this would be 
especially true in a fog. 

In paragraph 2 of my letter of November 19, concerning mobile bat- 
‘teries for driving a hostile fleet away from the vicinity of Half Moon 
Bax, I failed to mention that the railway for transporting such Dat- 

es could not run along the si se e because it woui exposed 
o destruction b by enemy gunfire, but ve to take the more 
amea engineering routes through the Taa Si of the seashore, and 
-Also that such batteries would be impotent in a fog where hostile 
fleet could approach the coast on soundings, unseen, and take up their 
bombardment. 

In rebuttal of Captain Potts’s statement that Hunters Point was 
within reach of the 14- inch guns of an enemy, fleet, n member of the 
committee remarked, “ So was Helgoland.” This would be an incorrect 
comparison, for Helgoland was not a naval base but an uny for- 
tress scree a naval rendezvous and naval bases in pre- 
cisely as the forts at our Golden Gate would screen a naval bs base in 
Carquinez ‘Strait. 

J. M. ELIACOTT. 


Yours yery truly, 5 
Captain, United States Novy, retired. 


APPENDIX 6. 
BENICIA ARSENAL, 
Benicia, Calif., November 21, 1920, 
Hon. CHARLES F, Curr 


Member of 8 yds California District, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Sim: 1. In reply 125 the questions asked in your telegram dated 
Noveinber 20, 1920, there are below my qualifications as an ex- 
pert and my professional opinion regarding the comparative merits, as 
viewed from a military standpoint, of the eures na val base sites . — 
9 in the ‘Sun Francisco Bay. 

The following experience indicates” sy ‘qualifications as an se eg 

a ta) 8 ited States Military Academy, West Point, Viz 

ass o 

(b) Six years’ service in the Artillery Corps, three of these in th 

Const Arti ery and three in the Field e a part of my 

ona in 7 8 was stationed at th dio of San Francisco. 

(c) Approximate years’ service as an officer in De- 
partment of the United States Army. Deme ab a) 5 seven years 
of my service in the Ordnan eee was on duty in the War 
Department, holding Important assi ments ah w do with the đe- 
signing rilon, manufacture of coast rtillery guns and 
ammun 

(d) I had active service in e World War pred 2 — . of General 
Pershing as chief ordnance - First Army, ican Expeditionary 
forces ty Franee... practically all of the 8 52 of the American 

rees ran 


fard; Yam Strait, —— ately 10 miles from 
ez a m. 
am thoroughly esi Mar with bore Pe phy 
of San Francisco Bay, the location and character of the a 
the entrance to San 0 . together with the 
the Une and waters adjacent thereto. 
3. The three proposed naval base sites to be given consideration are 
Hunters Point, ‘Alameda, and Strait (Mare Island), 
tively. As regards th 


Arsenal 
the Mare Gana Navy as 


= Coast and Geodetic Survey chart No. 5530 covering San enraged 
Bay shows that the proposed sites at Hunters Point and at Alameda n 
well within the range of the large caliber guns of modern — 
on the wou iAy 8 . a 25-mile teh from Half Moon Bay 
Bolinas Bay on the north of the entrance to San n- 
enee = view of the local fog conditions which sometimes canse 
5 to San Francisco Harbor to be enveloped in fag 
while the coast to the north or south is comparatively clear, it seems 
‘possible for an enemy fleet to ee 3 vicinity of San Francisco 
without the — guns bel effective in re wo geha oe an 
attack would, of course, be practica ay y in the case of a naval 
or in case the enemy should have a temporary sup acy at that ee 
4. I consider the 1 of such a Ere e- aiara as not great, but 
‘the location of a navy yard close to the large cities of San Francisco and 
Oakland. would, in my opinion, be objectionabie in that it would 1 
the incentive to an attack as well as the area of the target for Jong- 
range fire. An examination of the chart previously referred to shows 
‘that the Carquinez Strait site—Mare Island—is so ter inland as to be 
‘beyond the range of the most powerful ships“ guns from any point an 
the coast. Before its being brought within range it would be necessary 
pd te to pass from the lower bay up the channel beyond pears 


5. As regards the defense by land fortifications, these would give a 
reasonably Seay rip dir defense, but meg a complete one. The primary 
purpose of the land fortifications is t an enemy fleet from en- 
tering San Francisco Harbor. A 3 but important purpose 
is to prevent the bombardment of the city of San Francisco. But 1 5 
can not be guaranteed under adverse weather conditions, especially 
view of the very long range guns that are being mounted on the 4 — 


battleships. 

6. As regards the use of railroad and their effectiveness against 
capital ships, it may be stated = 5 primary purpose of railroad 
guns is to prevent the landing of and their advance inland. 
As compared with guns in permanent Sort fications, this type of 3 
is especially vulnerable to fire from high-power guns on warships ‘and 
could not, in our opinion, be expected to successfully cope with such fire. 
It is a generally aceepted principle of attack by fleets on shore nenes 
that the fleet will bring to bear a geni superiority of gun power. 

mi 5 would thus be allotted to x down the fire of railroad artiitery 

e others would be allotted for bombardment purposes. (There aro 
no ra ds running along the coast on the ocean shores no or south 
of the Golden Gate. The construction of such railroads would be for 
defense 8 only and would be ineffective, dificult of construction 
and we. The cost of such roads and their military equipment 
with TECNA guns, etc., should be added to the estimated cost of fhe 
constructon of a naval base on the lower bay.—C. F. Curry, M. C., 
third California district.) 

7. The effect-of the Sy cin of a naval base as an attraction inviting 
bombardment of the cities has already been referred to. The 
. — of an important navy yard would, in my opinion, invite bonr- 

dment both from warships and from airplanes with consequent in- 
«creased danger to the adjacent cities. 

8. From a military viewpoint one of the most serious dangers to which 
a navy yard at Hunters Point wonld be subjected is possible capture 
by a landing force which had been put ashore on the coast south of San 
Francisco and had marched overland. The Alameda site is sub, 

a similar danger, but to a somewhat less extent. The purposed Cargui- 
nez Strait site—Mare Island—is located far enough inland to 2 given 
materially better protection aganst a land attack. The Army General 
Staff some years ago laid down the principle that for defensive reasons 
mo future arsenal for the manufacture or storage of Army ordnance 
supplies should be located on or near a coast line. A similar ayain S 
would seem applicable to naval activities in so far as is const <a w — 
limitations phi the character of channels of approach or othe 
purely naval considerations, 

P. O'ER, 


B. 
Colonel, Ordnence Department, United States Army. 


APPENDIX 7. 


mot been employed by any interest in Vallejo. He a: not. receiving 
compensation either from the citizens of Vallejo or from the city 
allejo or from its chamber of commerce. He has kindly consented 
come here to tell you what he thinks, from ‘his years experience 
as an engineer on ae around San Francisco Bay and its contiguous 
waters, as to e proper location for a na base should be. 

Mr. Howarp C. Hotmes. Mr. President, Mr. Corry puts it a little 
strong when he says I come to give my opinion as to what I think. 
Jam merely here to state facts ae. to conditions both at Hunters Point, 
Mare Island, and Alameda. My ence in A first was in 
1884. At that time I built the trestle and 3 for what was then 
known as the South Pacific Coast Railroad, In even ‘earlier than 
that, some time in 1880, I designed the ori, mente er — 5 ‘for that 
company. Since that time I haye built the ` cific mole on 
the other side. My experience at Hunters Point nee been in the design- 
ing and constructing of both the present dry docks at that ‘point, and 
i 1913, I think, I made seme soundings and some observations and 

a report on the south end of Mare Island for additional dry docks. 

said before, I won't attempt to comment on that. Since that 

tee IT have been employed by the contractors as engineer for making 

the borin and soundings both at Hunters Point and at Alameda, 
and I will state to 3 3 what I have found. 

Fifst, in regard to am ‘satisfied that the only dock that 
could be practically palit at the Heim board site at Alameda would 
be a gravity dock resting on a pile foundation. At the time of the 
hearing in tember, 1919, at 8 the writer testified before 
the A cari cKean Daniels was 


s would involve the driving 
of some 10,500 piles, the excavation ‘of 8 750.000 and 1,000,000 
cubie yards of material, the placing of about 160,000 cubic yards of 
mass concrete. While the dredging may seem excessive, I am satisfied 
that it would require fully this amount, for the reason ‘that the strata 
of the subsoils is such that it would not stand at a slope of less than 


Inez respec- 
„e possibility of bombardment, an examination of | one in five to one in six, 
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Without going more into details, based on the present conditions 
of the material and labor markets, I am satisfied this dock could not 
be constructed for less than between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 

Now, as to Hunters Point: From my investigations of the locality 
proposed for the three dry docks by the Helm Naval Board, I am 
satisfied that a dock in this locality would have to be of a combination 
type; that is, a portion would be a gravity dock, resting on a pile 
foundation ; the middle section of the dock would consist of a gravity 
dock, resting on a rock bottom, and the balance might be of what is 
known as a veneer dock, similar to docks 2 and 3 of the Union Iron 
Works at Hunters Point proper. 

The placing of these docks at the Helm's site would involve the 
moving of between one and a half and two million cubic yards of 
material, varying from green serpentine to quartzite. If there were 
no fault lines struck in the land portion of the dock, this dock would 
probably cost in the neighborhood of between $3,000,000 and $4 y N 
Of course, you understand that the cream of locations at this’ site 
are the present docks of the Union Iron Works, and any dock that 
might be built in the near future would cost from 100 to 200 per cent 
more than the above said docks. 

The construction of a dock as above described—that is, a dock, 
resting partly on piles and per on a solid rock foundation—is at 
the best poor practice, but doubt if it would stand in the Bay of 
San Francisco, for the reason of the danger of earthquake disturbances. 
I am satisfied that an earthquake, even of the milder type, would rup- 
ture any dock of this character, for the reason that the material in 
which the piles are driven is more susceptible to earthquake waves 
than would be the land portion, theoretically to the extent of seven 


to one. 

The location of the docks at Mare Island, as suggested by Com- 
mander Cox, would, if they could be built in the dry and veneered so 
that the 2-foot thickness of concrete, involving the use of some 30,000 
cubic yards, would be sufficient, should not cost to exceed $2,500,000. 
This is exclusive of the excavation necessary to prepare the site for 
the docks, which would involve the removal of some 3,000,000 cubic 
yards of material. 

In the Alameda site it would be necessary, in order to reclaim the 
Jand for the proposed site, to construct retaining walls around the 
entire area. o portion of such retaining walls could be built of an 
material on the ground. It would necessitate the bringing of roc 
to the site that was not subject to disintegration by the action of the 
salt water, or, say, in the matter of dollars and cents. a retaining wall 
for Alameda of such rock would not cost less than $30 per linear foot. 

What retaining walls that would be needed at either Mare Island er 
Hunters Point could be constructed, as far as the core is concerned, 
with the material excavated from the site—that is, in the first case, 
sandstone, and in the second case, green serpentine. The cost of such 
walls would be probably nil, as the material excavated could be taken 
directly to the site. e question of dredging both at Hunters Point 
and Alameda is a much larger proposition than that at Mare Island, 
The question of walls and docks, etc., at Alameda would probably be 
at least from 50 to 75 per cent more expensive than those at either 
Mare Island or Hunters Point. In the latter cases, they would be 
about the same. Of course, any walls or piers constructed at any 
naval base would bave to be of extra heavy type ranging in cost from 
$5 to $9 per square foot. 

At the various sites the structures for appurtenances would have 
to have a pile foundation. ose, of course, at Alameda would be 


more e: ive than either those at Hunters Point or Mare Island. 
The cost of caissons, pump houses, and other machinery would cost 
the same at all three localities. Undoubtedly the transportation of 


materials would cost less at Hunters Point and Mare Island than 
they would at Alameda, and I am satisfied, without going into details, 
the cost of upkeep in the matter of dredging would be greater at_both 
Alameda and Hunters Point than it would at Mare Island. With- 
out comment on any reason for this, I think that a glance at the 
sane would be sufficient argument to substantiate this statement. 

will say, furthermore, in regard to Alameda, the reason why they 
would have to have this Pearl Harbor type of dock is that the bottom 
of any gravity dock at this location would be below the line of seepage ; 
that is, there is water strata all through this location, and the strata 
run from 40 feet below to 120 feet below the surface, being water- 
bearing sand and some of it almost quicksand. 

Of course, at Hunters Point, you can realize that there could not 
be any dock built there in any locality that would cost as little as 
either Dock No. 2 or Dock No. 8. They were veneered from top to 
bottom. But I am satisfied to-day that they could not be duplicated 
for double the cost, and that any dock now built at any site at 
Hunters Point would cost now fully double what a dock could be 
vith for then, even at the site at which those are built that are now 

ere. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I ask Mr. Holmes a question there? 

Senator BALL, Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Holmes, did I understand you to say that there 
would be more dredging at Hunters Point and at Alameda than there 
would be up here at Mare Island? 

Mr. Houmes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Just where did you get your calculations for it? 

Mr. HoLuns. I get my calculations from the contour lines, 

Mr. BRITTEN. The contour lines? 

Mr. Houses. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And where do you figure the base is to be laid up 
here—did you figure on Carquinez Strait? 

Mr. Houmps. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BRITTEN, On whose plans? 

Mr. HoLuns. I made the original survey there myself in 1913, but 
figure on Commander Cox's plans. 

r. BRITTEN. Which one is that? 

Mr. HoLuns. This one here r 
. Buirrxx. The one on the right hand? 
. HOLMES. Yes, sir. 
. Barrren, You are not talking about the relief map now? 
. HOLMES. Yes, sir; talking about the relief map. 

r. BRITTEN. That does not show Carquinez Strait, does it? 
Mr, HOLMES. Oh, yes: that is Carquinez Strait. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, I see what you mean, Were those plans gotten up 
by the Bureau of Yards and Docks? 

Mr. Hotmes. I think not, 

Mr. BRITTEN. They were not? 

Mr. Houmezs. I think not, 

Mr. BRITTEN, I wonder if they were submitted to the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Hotarms. I don’t know. 


Mr. Brirren. Commander Cox, can you answer that? 

Commander Cox. They were included in a report that was submittea 
to the Secretary of the Navy. 
them afterwards. — ‘ 

Mr. Britten, I am just trying to find out and determine on what 
Mr. Holmes bases his estimate of the amount of dredging necessary to be 
done as between Hunters Point and Carquinez Straits. 

Mr. Houses. I base it on the strength of that model, and I know 
want Hunters Point is from having worked there and from the Helm 
plan. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it possible to build another veneered dock at 
Hunters Point? 

Mr. Houmes. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. You said something about earthquakes? 

Mr. Houmes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Haye recent earthquakes affected the present docks at 
Hunters Point? : 

Mr. Hotmus. No, sir. But that all rests in the solid rock. 

Mr. Brirren. Something was said yesterday along that line, Mr. 
Holmes, to this effect: That a dock built directly on stone, with veneer, 
such as you have there, would be more susceptible to earthquake than 
one built on piles. What is your impression of that? 

Mr. HOLMES. My answer to that would be just the same comparison 
as was made of the man in jail when his attorney told him they could 
not put him in jail. The dock is still there, and it has been through 
several earthquakes, and even the chimney was not disturbed. The 
only effect of the earthquake of 1906 was that on the up end of that 
dock—that is, on what you would call the westerly end—was about a 
40-foot fill, and that fill settled. In other words, the earthquake shook 
the earth down the same as you would shake potatoes down in a bar- 
rel or a basket, otherwise it didn't affect it. The chimney is slightly 
eracked, but it is there now. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Are you quite satisfied of the fact that if a combi- 
nation dock were built at Hunters Point, part on gravity, part on 
pie ana part as a veneer, that an earthquake would affect that kind 
of a doc r 

Mr. Horus. I would not like to build ft; I would not like to guar- 
antee it. I think that is r construction, aside from the matter of 
earthquake. It is not considered good construction, part of it founded 
on piles and part of it in rock foundation. 

r. BRITTEN. Then, from what you have said, it is practically a eg 
sible, or really impracticable, to bulld another dock at Hunters Point? 

Mr. HOLMES. No; because another character of dock could be built 
on either side of the present docks, both north and south. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is, a thousand-foot dock? 

Mr. HOLMES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brrrren. So that Hunters Point is practically eliminated from 
this consideration. 

Mr. Houmes. If available land—if you could have the land owned at 
the present time by the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the land to the north, 
you could probably build two additional docks there, that would be— 
well, while they would not be fully veneered docks, they would be 
docks resting on solid rock foundation. 

Mr. Brirten. The land to the north belongs to the State and to the 
county, does it not? 

Mr. HOLMES. No: it belongs mostly to the same company that owned 
8 1 dry dock. There is a little piece in there called 
5 y Dot 


I have no knowledge of what became of 


Basin that belongs to the State of California, But it ts 

very small. 
Mr. Hicks. Is it not a fact, Mr. Holmes, that noted scientists and 
„und, In fact, it is printed in one of these hearings 


geologists all a 
hat we have, that a rock formation is less susceptible to earthquakes 
than any other formation? 

Mr. Homes. I think I would rather have my house founded on a 
rock foundation than otherwise during an earthquake, 

Mr. Hicks. I think that is covered very fully here. 

Mr. Paberrr. You spoke about the dock at Hunters Point, Mr. 
Holmes, and you said part of it would be a pan dock. You mean by 
BE Se: dock ” a dock similar to the Pearl Harbor Dock? 

r. HoLuks. Yes, sir. 


Mr. PanGerr. In other words, that it would be a floating dock, a little 
heavier than the water. 

Mr. HOLMES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Paperrr. Then the other part of the dock would be a permanent 
dock on the land? 

Mr. Houmes. Yes, sir. If you will allow me 

Mr. Paperrr (interrupting). Here is one part of it, and here is 
the other n drawing], and you have got the gravity part 
as the Pearl Harbor ck that is pearing on the water, and the other 
one is permanent construction in the land? 

Mr. Hortus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Paperrr, I don't think that needs any argument as to not being 
advisable, 

Mr. HOLMES. I don't think so, either. 

Mr. Brirren. Just at that point, and for the record—I recognize 
this gentleman’s ability: Supposing a dock were constructed along the 
lines suggested by you, could not that be sufficiently tied by reinforced 
concrete so as to make it more or less impervious to an earthquake? 

Mr. Houmszs. I think in the case of an earthquake the reinforcement 
would not do much good, 

Mr. BRITTEN. You don't think it would? 

Mr. Holuns. No, sir. I know that at the time of the earthquake I 
was engineer of the harbor commission, or rather had just left there, 
and you could notice there was a decided difference. For instance, the 
Ferry Building itself rests on piles. The first fill back of that rests 
upon a pile platform, and back of that is a fill on the mud, and that fill 
is 40 to 50 years old. But you could see the distinct line of demarca- 
tion between those different fills. In other words, of course, the build- 
ing moved not at all. The portion of filling on piles settled somewhat. 
The fill resting on mud settled anywhere from 3 to 5 feet below the 
level of the docks, showing distinctly the different effects. You under- 
stand that properly, Mr. Brrrren, that in the mud in front of the 
Ferry Building—there has never been any bottom struck. Wells have 
put down as deep as 200 feet and exactly the same character of mud 
was found, except it was a little denser, and a foundation resting on 
piles depends solely on the skin friction of the piles in the mud. 

Mr. Papgerr. From the borings that you made over at Alameda did 
you get to a rmanent, solid bottom for the piles to rest on, or would 
gome of the piles have to depend on skin friction? 

Mr. HOLMES. You might get something to hold your piling, but the 
question is, what is below that? We bored to about 150 feet, 

Mr. Papcerr. You went to 150 feet? 

Mr. Horus. Yes, sir, 


1922. : 


Mr, Paperrr. Were you still in water at 150 feet? 

Mr. Holuzs. No; we struck what we called a clay formation, 

Mr. Paporrr. But you did not go below that? 

Mr. HoLmes. No, we did not go below that. 

Mr. Papezrr. You would have to have piles, though, going from the 
surface to that depth of 140 to 150 feet? 

Mr. Horus. Yes; and below that. 

Mr. Pancerr. And go partly into that clay? 

Mr. Hours. Well, to be plain, Mr. Papcerr, at the Alameda mole, 
and all through that country, you depend upon what, you call skin 
friction piling. In some cases in the western Pacific mole there is 
some hardpan, but the most of it depends on friction of the mud 
around the piles. 

Mr. PADGETT. Would it be advisable to rest a dock as heavy as this 
dock would be, and with the load In it, upon piles depending upon 
skin friction alone? 

Mr. Hotmrs. That is what you have at Pearl Harbor now. 

Mr, Papcerr. But that is 57 heavier than the water itself. 

Mr. HOLMES., Yes; that is what this dock would be—the same type 


Mr. PADGETT. At Alameda? 
. Yes, sir; constructed in the same manner. 
if . Just slightly heavier than the water? 

Mr. HOLMES. Yes. Itds of the same type. There is another matter 
I would like to bring to the attention of you gentlemen, and that is the 
comparison that was made at the San Francisco hearing—it may not 
be the proper place here; it may be that it should be made on Friday— 
the comparison of the cost of the Dock No. 2 at Mare Island and the 
Dock No. 2 at Hunters Point. 

Mr, PADGETT. The one at Pearl Harbor was largely experimental. 

Mr. Hotmes. I am 5 about the comparison in cost of 
the dock at Mare Island and k No. 2 at Hunters Point. They are 
identical as to 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, I thought you said Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. HOLMES, At the Mare Island Yard they had a similar experience 
with Dock No. 2 that they did at Pearl Harbor. The dock was started 
by the cofferdam method and was a failure. They spent something in 
the neighborhood of, 1 think, a half million dollars. Then there was 
a successful design made for a self-contained cofferdam, which is what 
they 1 started at Pearl Harbor, where it was not successful. 
On the other hand, the dock at Hunters Point, Dock No. 2, is virtually 
entirely veneered, and there was no experiment there. I was there from 
the time it was first started to the date of its completion. There was 
but something like one-half of 1 per cent extras. In otber words, there 
was no change in plans. So I claim tbat the comparison as to costs 
made between the Mare Island dock and the Hunters Point dock is not 
right. That is, in reality the Mare Island dock would not cost as 
much in excess of the Hunters Point dock, It would cost probably three 
times as much, but not four or five times as much' as stated at the San 
Francisco hearing. i 


APPENDIX 8. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, AIR SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, December 7, 1920. 

Dear Mr, Curry: 1 am answering your question of yesterday re- 
garding the location of Mare Island Navy Yard from the standpoint of 
aerial offense and defense. $ 

The fact that the Mare Island base is 26 miles from the coast line 

ves it a slight advantage over a station situated nearer the coast. 

he important factor is having aerial defense stations located close 
enough to provide the proper defense. The naval base at Mare Island 
is not located near any barge center of population and, therefore, is not 
dependent on any big city for lines of communication or supplies. This 
in itself is a good point, inasmuch as a successful bombardment of a 
big 5 could easily disrupt all lines of communication in the immediate 
vicinity. 

A rather general survey of the question would lead me to believe that 
the Mare Island naval base is strategically located from the aviation 
standpoint in the scheme of national defense. 

Sincerely, y Wu. MITCHELL, 
Brigadier General, United States Army. 
By MAXWELL KIRBY, 
Major, Air Service, Assistant. 


Hon. CHARLES F. CURRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “Public works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks,” on page 49, line 4, after the word 
“walls,” to insert “and maintenance dredging,” and strike out 
“(limit of cost $2,800,000) , $750,000, to be available immediately,” 
and to insert ‘ $250,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Rebuilding dikes, wharves, and quay 
walls, and maintenance dredging, $250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 8, after the nu- 
merals “$40,000,” to insert Pier No. 4, extension, $500,000"; 
and at the end of line 9, to strike out “$90,000” and insert 
“ $590,000," so as to read: 

Navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash.: Central goes punr improvements, 

199 80 5 Pier No. 4, extension, $500,000; dredging, $50,000; in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 13, after the nu- 
merals “$38,000,” to insert “addition to machine shop, 
$100,000 ” ; and in line 14, to strike out “$128,000” and insert 
“ $228,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Naval station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii : Extension of existing nt and 
oil storehouse, $65,000; blocking for dry dock No. 1, $25,000; paving, 

ading, and railroad extension, $38,000; addition to machine shop, 

60,000; in all, $228,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 50, line 4, after the nu- 
merals “$15,000,” to insert a semicolon and the words “ addi- 
tional storage facilities, $80,000; in all, $95,000,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Naval ammunition de 
8 515,000; 


t, Pear A 5 
additional storage’ fucllitics, 480.880 7 fil. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Washington 
whether there was not some little controversy over the question 
of the water supply at Pearl Harbor? A 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There was not any controversy, in the 
proper sense of that term, over it. There was a very urgent re- 
quest from the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks that 
an appropriation be made for the extension of the water sup- 
ply system at Pearl Harbor. The committee was not suffi- 
ciently impressed with the immediate necessity of it. It prob- 
ably ought to be taken care of next year. We thought that the 
items which we did put in for Pearl Harbor were of more im- 
mediate and pressing importance; for instance, this item to 
take care of mines, for which now there is no storage, valuable 
mines of the utmost importance from a military point of view, 
which ought to be sheltered, being stored in the open weather. 

Mr. KING. I have been informed that there was not suffi- 
cient water, and that they had very great difficulty there in 
obtaining suitable water not only for drinking but for culinary 
purposes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is the impression of the committee 
that they can get along for another year under the present con- 
ditions, but that next year there ought to be an appropriation 
for the extension of the water supply. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 16, after the 
numerals “ $64,000,” to insert a semicolon and the words“ grad- 
ing and railroad extension, $7,500; in all, $71,500," so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Submarine base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: Extension of existing build- 
ing for battery serege and overhaul, $64,000; grading and railroad ex- 
tension, $7,500; in all, $71,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Bureau of Aero- 
nauties,“ on page 51, line 7, to insert “for new construction 
and procurement of aircraft and equipment, $6,537,000; for 
new construction, buildings and improvements at air stations, 
$300,000," and a semicolon, so as to read: 

” AVIATION, NAVY. 


nded under the direction of the Secretary of 
or aircraft and accessories in course of con- 
struction or manufacture on June 30, 1922, $400,000; for navigational, 
photographic, aerological, radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including 
repairs thereto, for use with aircraft built or building on June 30, 
1922, $165,000; for maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft 
factory, helium plant, air stations, fleet activities, testing laboratories, 
and for overhauling of 2 $5,475,000, including $475.000 for the 
5 of vessels with catapults; for continuing experiments and 
deve opran work on all types of aircraft, $1,116.950; for drafting, 
clerical, inspection, and messenger service, $710,000; for new con- 
struction and procurement of aircraft and equipment, $6,537,000; for 
new construction, buildings and improvements at air stations, $300,000. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have some explanation from the 
Senator as to what has been accomplished by the appropriation 
in the former bill, what buildings were constructed, what naval 
aircraft we have, and what the program is with respect to 
this appropriation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This appropriation is entirely a new 
item. There was nothing whatever carried in the bill as it 
came from the House for new aircraft or for the care of air- 
craft. In the report of the House committee, on page 11, the 
Senator will notice this statement: 

The amount proposed under this head is $7,986,560. ‘This sum 
exceeds the amount Df i ple for the present fiscal year for the 
same purposes by $953,519. Under the rules of the House this com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction over new construction of aircraft or new 
construction at aircraft stations, and for that reason it has not been 
possible to carry any money in this bill for such purposes. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 37,306,575 will be needed for new aircraft. 

The committee of the Senate has reduced the amount stated 
by the House committee to be needed, and provided for the sum 
of $6,537,000 upon the testimony submitted to the committee 
by the experts of the Bureau of Aviation, including Admiral 
Moffett, the chief. I continue reading from the House report: 


And $500,000 for construction work at aircraft stations. If the 
Congress should appropriate these additional sums the total for avia- 
tion for the coming year would amount to $15,793,135. 

From that the Senate will see that there was no effort made 
by the House to provide for new aircraft construction. The life 
of an airplane is very short. The development and improve- 


For aviation, to be e 
the Navy, as follows: 
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uments of the science and the art of aviation are very rapid, and 
if the United States is to maintain its place as one of the na- 
tions equipped for air service and for air warfare, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should provide some money for build- 
ing new planes or including the improvements in the sclence 
und in the art of aviation. 

Also we have put in the bill, instead of the $500,000 stated by 
the House committee as being needed for work at aircraft sta- 
tions, the reduced sum of $300,000, believing that that reduc- 
non of the amount would lead ‘to economy on the part of the 

ureau. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the Senator 
that ample proyision ought to be made for airplanes. The Sen- 
ator knows that in former discussions of the naval appropria- 
tion bilis T have insisted upon large appropriations for sub- 
marines and aircraft carriers and airplanes. But the point I 
had in mind particularly was that we have made rather liberal 
appropriations in the past, not only during the war but since, 
as I supposed for the construction of buildings and needed 
establishments where aircraft might be constructed. I was 
rather interested to know whether the appropriations which 
have been made had not furnished us sufficient buildings that 
were suitable and necessary without further buildings? My 
recollection is that during the war we spent many hundreds of 
1 and perhaps millions of dollars for aircraft build- 
ngs. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Unfortunately we are entirely deficient 
in hangars even for the airplanes we have now. At Bolling 
Field in Washington City, which is a very good illustration, 
if the Senator should go there he would find very valuable 
airplanes with no shelter at all, but kept in the open air, which, 
of course, is not economical. With the construction of new 
planes, of course there will be greater need for hangars. The 
actual situation demonstrates the propriety of this compara- 
tively small appropriation of $300,000, 

The Senator asked a moment ago as to the number of planes 
on hand. On January 1 we had a total number of planes 
that is, those which had not been actually scrapped, including 
airships lighter than air, of 1,516. Of those, 614 are service- 
able, as shown in the detailed table. Most of those, however, 
are entirely inadequate as compared with more modern planes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 51, line 
9, in the total to strike out “$7,866,950” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $14,703,950.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, at the end of line 14, 
to strike out “$65,000” and insert 574,500,“ so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

For the services of draftsmen and such other technical services as 
the Secretary of the Navy may deem necessary, to be-employed only in 
the Bureau of Aeronautics to carry into effect the appropriation 
“ Aviation, Navy,” $74,500. 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Naval Academy,” 
on page 52, line 18, to reduce the appropriation for pay of pro- 
fessors and others from “$421,500” to * $321,500.” 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I would like the attention 
of the Senator in charge of the bill I understand that out of 
this appropriation the civilian professors are paid. 

Mr. FRANCE. Will the Senator yield to me that I may make 
a suggestion to the acting chairman of the committee? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. FRANCE. Would it be agreeable to the acting chairman 
of the committee to pass this amendment over until we have 
discussed the committee amendment on page 53, as I wish to 
offer an amendment to that which might make it desirable to 
change the amount provided in this amendment? 

Mr. POMERENE. My understanding is that the two amend- 
ments relate to the same subject. If the present amendment of 
the committee is accepted, it means, if I understand it rightly, 
that the appropriation will be so reduced as that its effect 
would be to cut off the salaries of some 36 civilian instructors, 
Am I right in that? 

Mr. FRANCE. That is my understanding of it, and therefore 
I suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill that it would be 
better to discuss the amendment at the top of page 53 before we 
discuss this amendment. 

Mr. POMBRENE. I asked the question I did expecting to 
follow it with another question applying to the amendment con- 
tained in lines 1 and 2 on page 53. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I was being 
addressed by other Senators at the time. Did the Senator from 
Ohio ask me a question? 

Mr, POMERENE. I did; and then the Senator from Mary- 
land suggested that this amendment go over until after the 
amendment at the top of page 53 has been acted upon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is practically the same amendment. 
They may as well be discussed together. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is what I wanted to know. They 
relate to the same subject. Does the Senator from Maryland 
oe to discuss the matter? I yield to him if he desires to 

o s0. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Ohio that I have an amendment which I desire to offer to the 
committee amendment. If that amendment should be adopted, 
there would be a question as to what amount should be substi- 
tuted in place of the amount stricken out by the committee, 

Mr. POMBRENE, I suggest that the amendment to the 
amendment be offered now, So that we can discuss them both at 
the same time. 

Mr. FRANCE. I shall be very glad to offer the amendment 
and have the Senator from Ohio discuss it. I presume he is 
interested in the matter dealt with in this amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not exchanged views with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland on the subject. 

Mr. FRANCE. I offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk, to the committee amendment at the top of page 53. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee amendment is, on 
page 53, line 1, after the numerals 1922,“ to insert “when- 
ever the number of civilian professors or instructors employed 
in such duties shall be less than 80,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


No part of any sum in this act 


Shall be expended in 
the pay or allowances of any co 8 


ted 
A eat pper a tailed 


fessors or instructors on January 1, 1922, whenever the number of 
33 professors or instructors employed in such duties shall be less 

n . 

After the word “ eighty " the Senator from Maryland proposes 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That in reducing the number of civilian professors all of 
the provisions of the contracts between the Government and the pro- 
fessors oo be generously fulfilled by the Government; led fur- 
ther, That no civilian professor who has been employed for three years 


or more shall be dismissed without a six months’ notice to him that his 


serviees will no longer be needed. 

Mr. POMERENR. Mr. President, as the Senate will recall, 
in the past I have had occasion to refer to conditions in the 
Naval Academy. I have had conferences with civilian in- 
structors and others. I have had conferences with the superin- 
tendent. I had a letter from him which I introduced in the 
Recorp the other day, and which was self-explanatory. I have 
had, not recently but last year, a number of conferences with 
midshipmen. I have talked with members of the Board of 
Visitors, one the president of a great college and one of the 
leading educators of the country. I feel that I know somewhat 
of the conditions which prevail at Annapolis. I have hereto- 
fore made the statement that the institution in its teaching 
staff is seriously handicapped because officers were sent there 
who were not qualified to be teachers, and after the various 
conferences which I have had I am confirmed in that opinion. | 

The Naval Academy and the Academy at West Point ought to 
have the best corps of instructors and professors to be found 
anywhere in the United States. There are, in round numbers, 
2.500 midshipmen at Annapolis. There are 115 civilian in- 
structors and professors. There are between 140 and 150 
officers. Many of these officers have never had any experience 
whatsoever as teachers; they have been in command of seamen 
at sea or elsewhere, It has been suggested that their expe- 
rience in the command of ‘sailors is somewhat akin to the 
experience of a teacher in a classroom, but when that statement 
is made I think it carries its own refatation. 

In speeches which I have heretofore made bearing upon this. 
subject I have called attention to the fact that in many of the 
classes in charge of officers of the Navy a midshipman would 
be assigned a lesson, let us say in physics, and perhaps on the 
following day he was expected to write on the blackboard the 
substance of that lesson. When a midshipman was thought- 
less enough to ask the officer in charge for an explanation of 
some part of the text that he did not understand, on different 
occasions he was met with the query, Have you not read 
your lesson? It.is in the textbook,” 


If that is the kind of instruction that Uncle Sam is giving at 
Annapolis we ought to put a stop to it. 


I do not want to be 
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understood as saying that this is a universal condition at the 
Naval Academy; I do not mean to say that there are not many 
officers of the Navy there who are efficient and proficient in- 
structors; but a good many of them are selected from officers 
who have come from sea duty and are given shore assignments, 
some of them having had no experience whatever in teaching. 
I want to emphasize that. . 

Teaching is a profession. In the State of Ohio as well, I 
assume, as in nearly all of the other States of the Union, we have 
normal schools. Our teachers of the district schools are re- 
quired to have a certain amount of training in the normal 
schools before they can get positions in most of our graded 
schools. Why? Because teaching is an art; it requires special 
training and special knowledge in order to guide and instruct 
the untrained mind; but it seems that such training and special 
knowledge are not regarded as necessary when it comes to the 
Naval Academy. 

It is true the superintendent makes his selections from the 
men who are assigned to shore duty: and admitting, for the 
sake of the argument, that he gets the best available timber, it 
does not meet what ought to be the requirements of that great 
institution. I know that the most skilled educators in the 
country whose attention has been called to the situation are 
firm in the opinion that the kind of instruction which is given 
at Annapolis and West Point does not measure up to the char- 
acter of instruction which is given in the great universities of 
the country. Some years ago there was a Superintendent of 
the Naval Academy who had determined to get rid practically 
of all of the civilian instructors at that institution, but Con- 
gress at that time, in order to prevent his carrying out his de- 
clared purpose, incorporated in the naval appropriation bill, as 
I am advised, the language which is found on page 52 of the 
pending bill, and is as follows: 

No part of any sum in this act appropriated shall be expended in the 

ay or allowances of any commissioned officer of the Navy detailed for 

Paty as professor or instructor at the United States Naval Academy 
to perform the duties which were performed by civilian professors or 
instructors on January 1, 1922, 

That language was carried in each of several appropriation 
bills, as I am advised, until we entered the World War. Then 
it was omitted because there was at that time such a demand 
for officers for sea duty that there was not any occasion to 
require the insertion of such a proviso. Last year a large 
number of midshipmen were “failed,” and I am convinced that 
those failures, for the most part, were due to the fact that 
they did not have the proper kind of instruction. Later on, in 
violation, as 1 think, of the statute as it then was, their resig- 
nations at the end of the academic year were demanded, and 
they had to resign before they could get an opportunity even to 
vonfer with the Representatives or Senators from their re- 
spective States. Subsequently practically all of those young 
men were readmitted to the academy, of course dropping into 
the next lower class. Just the other day I was told by the 
superintendent of the academy that, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, all of those young men were doing splendidly. 
Think what would have happened to them if they had not been 
readmitted to the academy ! 

As to the present condition various excuses are being given 
for reducing the number of civilian instructors. I have here a 
clipping from the Washington Star under an Annapolis, Md., 
date line of June 15, which reads: 

Though stated not to be a part of the program of Rear Admiral 
Henry B. Wilson to cut down the number of civilian instructors at the 
Naval Academy and supplant them with officers of the regular line, it 
has become known that six assistant professors assigned to four 
separate academic departments have been formally notified that their 
services will not be needed during the next academic term. Those who 
have been thus informed are: William N. Wherrett, department of 
marine engineering; William L. Fichter and Calvert J. Winter, modern 
languages; Richard P. Johnson, George F. Aldrich, and Eugene 8. 
Mayer, department of mathematics. 

The situation is further explained by the fact that the number of 
midsbipmen will be fewer next term and consequently there must be a 
reduction in the number of tutors in the section rooms, 

But under the date of June 10, under an Annapolis date line, 
appears—and this extract is taken from the Baltimore Ameri- 
can—the following: 

Naval Academy authorities estimated that the class now forming 
will contain about 700 members, and that the whole student body at 
the 8 of the new academic xear— October 1—will be 2.359. 
The student body at its maximum last year, which was the largest in 
the history of the institution, was 2.505. 

These official figures indicate that the student body will fall little 
below the maximum next year and still less below the number which 
had been estimated to be the normal under the legislation existing 
until recently, This figure had been placed at 2,400. 

It is quite apparent that there is no very substantial reduc- 
tion in the number of students. I am told that one of the ad- 
mirals the other day made a statement to the effect that the 


Navy was 1,000 officers short. If that is so, then there is not 
any special likelihood of the number of midshipmen being re- 
duced, More than that, if the Navy is 1,000 officers short, then 
some of the officers acting as instructors but receiving officers’ 
pay may be used in the ships. 

When we are talking about economy, I desire to say that I 
have been advised by a Representative, who has been investi- 
gating this matter pretty thoroughly, that the pay of the civil- 
ian instructors runs, perhaps, only from about 60 to 70 per 
cent of the pay of the officers. 

Mr. GLASS. The naval officers receive from 20 to 40 per 
cent higher salaries than do the civilian instructors. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am obliged to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, because I find he has substantially the same information 
that I have in that behalf. Certainly it is going to require a 
given number of instructors, whether they are civilians or 
officers, and if the civilian instructors are getting from 20 to 
40 per cent less than the officers who act as instructors, it 
seems to me the statement is not quite fair that it is in the 
interest of economy to have officers there as instructors instead 
of civilians. 

Mr. President, some of these- civilian instructors have con- 
tracts running three and five years, and I think this is the 
matter to which the Senator from Maryland referred a moment 
ago. Let me ask the Senator from Maryland whether he ean 
advise me how_many of these civilian instructors have the 
three or five year contracts? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Sixty-seven. 

Mr. FRANCE. I was under that impression. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is, as I am told, some provision in 
some of these contracts which enables the authorities to dis- 
pense with their services if they do not measure up to the 
requirements morally or intellectually or from a standpoint of 
efficiency. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I think those contracts require a certain notice. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think some of them do. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, evidently all of them do not, 
because my information is that these six civilian instructors 
who have practically been dismissed from the academy are 
contract instructors, and that they are dismissed without 
further notice. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; the Senator from Virginia is en- 
tirely right about that, or, at least, his information is just 
exactly what mine is. 

Mr. LODGE. My information has been that some of the 
contracts were five-year contracts and some were only con- 
tracts for a year; but I think there was some provision in the 
five-year contracts for notice of dismissal or suspension, and 
in the others, too. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite sure the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is right as to a part of those contracts. At least, while 
I have not seen them, that is the information I have. 

Mr. LODGE. I know that there are some five-year contracts, 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. When the question of the dismissal 
of some of these civilian instructors came up, it was pointed 
out, as I am told, to the superintendent that it would be doing 
a serious injustice to these men to dismiss them from the 
academy without notice. I am told of one man who is among 
the five or six who have been dismissed who has a wife and 
child, and who went to the expense out of his salary of building 
himself a home, owes a substantial sum upon it, and he is dis- 
missed; and here is a remarkable thing about it: Under the 
bill as it passed the House the superintendent would have no 
right to dismiss any of these instructors as he now intends 
to do. Under the amendment proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs he has the right to dismiss 36 of them; and, 
wonderful to relate, he acts as if that were statutory authority 
now, and he does it before the Senate passes upon it. He does 
it evidently in the belief that the ipse dixit of the Naval Affairs 
Committee is to control the situation here. 

Mr. President, my belief is that if we are to compare the 
civilian instructors with the officer instructors in Annapolis 
from a standpoint of efficiency as teachers, it will be found 
that the civilians are better than the officers. As I am advised, 
there are a good many of these men who have devoted their 
lives up to this hour to perfecting themselyes in the art of im- 
parting knowledge to the young men who are under their 
charge, 

Mr. President, thanks to a father and mother of blessed 
memory, I had the opportunity of getting a college education, 
I have had good instructors, bad instructors, and indifferent 
instructors. I know the difference between them; and I want 
to see the best instructors that we can get for a reasonable 
amount of money at this academy, as well as at West Point. 
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Mr, President, I might go on and discuss this matter further, 
but I think I have said enough to demonstrate what is in my 
mind; and I am conyineed from what I have heard that if this 
amendment is adopted and the superintendent is given the op- 
portunity to get rid of these 35 or 36 civilian instructors, the 
academy will be crippled. 

Of course, I understand that when it comes to branches such 
as navigation, or some of those particular branches that are 
peculiarly related to the Navy, we want practical men, with 
practical knowledge; but a good part of the training which 
these young men get over here is training of their brains. When 
it comes te such subjects as modern languages, mathematics, 
physies, and many of those branches, the civilian is a better 
instructor tham the officer, unless the officer has had the prac- 
tical training. . 

Mr. LODGE.. Mr. President, if it will not disturb the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Not in the least; I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand—the chairman of the committee 
can correct me if I am wrong—that in navigation there are no 
civilian instructors; they are all officers of the Navy. 

Mr. POMERENE. In navigation? That may be so. 

Mr. LODGE. Which is eminently proper. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think so. The Senator and I do not 
differ in that behalf. 

Mr. President, I have no interest in this matter. I think I 
am in the same position that other Senators are. I have from 
time to time designated certain young men to go to this acad- 
emy for their training. I have an interest in them, as other 
Senators have in their young men, but above it all I have an 
interest in the Navy, and I want to know that these young men 
are getting the best instruction that it is possible to get for a 
reasonable amount of money; and this little paring down on 
the salaries of instructors is a poor investment when it comes 
‘to the training of the young men of the country. 

For this reason I hope that both these Senate amendments— 
the one on line 18, page 52, and the one on page 53, lines 1 and 
2—will be defeated. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 

offered by the Senator from Maryland may be restated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will restate 
the amendment of the Senator from Maryland to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, at the 
end of the proposed amendment of the committee at the top of 
page 53, the following proviso: 

Provided, That im reducing the number of civilian professors all of 
the provisions of the contracts between the Government and the pro- 
fessors shall be generously fulfilled by the Government: Provided 
further, That no civilian professor who has been employed for three 

ears or more shall be dismissed without a six months’ notice to him 
at his services will no longer be needed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the terms 
of that amendment are so perfectly fair and clear and reason- 
able that there ought to be no question at all concerning its 
adoption. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland pro- 
vides, I understand, first, that the Government of the United 
States shall keep its contracts. It really is rather an astound- 
ing situation that we have arrived at when it becomes neces- 
sary to say that that thing shall be done. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague. 2 

Mr. POMERENE. Evidently, if they are to be dismissed re- 

rdless of- their contracts, they should be given this notice; 

ut let me call to the Senator’s attention the fact that under 
the Senate amendment as proposed by the committee the num- 
ber of civilian instructors can be reduced from 115 to 80, so 
that automatically they would be removed, if the superinten- 
dent so desired, upon the giving of the six months’ notice. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that exactly as my colleague 
does, and I shall have some brief observations to make con- 
cerning it. 

First, as to this particular proposition, however, I do not see 
how any Member of the Senate can stand upon this floor and 
say that the United States ought not to be compelled to live 
up to the terms of the contracts that it has made with these men. 
That is the first proposition that is involved in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I., agree with what the Senator from 
Ohio has said, and, so far as I am personally concerned, I 
should be very glad to see the amendment of the Senator from 


Maryland adopted. I do not think the ted States can afford 
to be put in the position of breaking iis .vntracts, The matter 
will bave to go to conference and be dealt with there, and I 
should like to see the interests of the professors in those agree- 
ments protected. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very glad to hear the chairman of the 
committee say that. I understand, then, that the chairman is 
prepared to aecept the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland. Is that correct? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I can not bind the committee, but as far 
as I am concerned, I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. WILLIS. As far as I am concerned, this discussion can 
terminate very quickly if the amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. In order that we may be perfectly clear 
when we vote upon this amendment, I should like to inquire 
whether the understanding is that if we adopt the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland no instructor or professor at 
Annapolis will be discharged unless he has had six months’ 
notice? In other words, I want to know whether this amend- 
ment is intended to cure any notice that might have been given 
some time ago, or whether the amendment intends that any 
instructor who shall be discharged in the future shall be given 
the six months’ notice? 

I should like to have the Senator from Maryland, who of- 
fered the amendment, answer that question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Would it be just as agreeable to my friend 
from Louisiana to let me finish my brief statement, and then 
let the Senator from Maryland answer? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not object to that. I thought my 
inquiry was very pertinent at this time. 

Mr, WILLIS. I should prefer to finish my brief statement, 
and let the Senator from Maryland answer subsequently. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIS. Since the acting chairman of the committee 
has advised us that as far as he is concerned he is perfectly 
willing to accept the amendment, there is no use discussing 
that any further; but while I am on my feet I want to say 
something about this general situation. 

I have had a little experience with the conduct of schools 
myself. I know of a great many men, I have sat beneath the 
instruction of some men who knew their subjects, who knew 
astronomy, for example, or who knew a given language, but 
who did not have the capacity to teach it. It is no reflection 
upon a naval officer who has been at sea in command of a bat- 
tleship for months, and perhaps for years, to say that he is not 
qualified to teach. He may know navigation; he may know 
integral calculus; he may know physics; he may know at least 
the theory of a foreign language, but I say to the Members of 
the Senate that coming from the command of a battleship 
directly into a great university—because that is what the 
academy is—he is not qualified to teach, because he does not 
have the pedagogical viewpoint. Therefore I think it would be 
a very great mistake if we should cut from the teaching force 
of this institution a large number of the civilian instructors. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Ohio yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WILLIS. š 

Mr. POMERENE. My colleague has had a great opportunity 
to familiarize himself with what is done in the colleges and high 
schools of the country. Am I right in my statement that in 
our first-class colleges and universities and high schools the 
teachers must have normal training, or something similar to it, 
or a large amount of experience? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is true of such institutions in our State, 
and it is also true of the common schools. The teachers must 
have had special training as teachers, 

Mr. POMERENE. And they are specially examined upon 
that subject. 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly; and if it is proper to require that 
in the common schools of the country, as it is generally—at any 
rate in our State—surely the men who teach in a great univer- 
sity ought to have some special capacity as teachers. They 
might have information about the various subjects but not have 
much ability to teach. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I would like to ask one 
or the other of the Senators from Ohio, both of whom appear 
to be familiar with the question before the Senate, the ratio 
of the present number of civilian teachers to the undergraduate 
body, as compared with the ratio of civilian teachers to the 
undergraduate body in 1916, for example? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not prepared to answer that question. 
It is a very appropriate one, but I have not the information at 
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hand, Perhaps the acting chairman of the committee can, an- 
swer it. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Is there any member of the committee 


who can answer it? I am under the impression that the num- 


ber of civilian teachers, in. proportion to the total number of 
undergraduates, is rather larger than it was before the war, 
und that even though the number were somewhat reduced 
there would still be a higher proportion of civilian teachers 
than there was before the war. 

Mr. WILLIS. If that be true it is distinctly to the adyan- 
tage of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, because you will get 
better teaching from civilian teachers than you will from oficer 
teachers. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. There has of course been a great increase in 
the number of civilian instructors at the academy. I have been 
looking at the statement of Admiral Wilson in regard: to it, 
which, I say, perfectly respectfully, is misleading. He begins 
with 1912, with 22 civilian instructors, and states that in 1913, 
1914, and 1915 there were 26, that in 1916 there were 64, and 
that in 1917 there were 89 civilian instructors. That appears as 
if the whole change had been a result of the war and the con- 
sequent removal of the officers from the academy; and that is 
misleading. The fourth class in 1912 numbered 262, but in 1917 
it numbered 744 The entire body of pupils had increased more 
tham twice. 

Mr, McCORMICK. More than threefold. 

Mr. LODGE. More than threefold, in fact. The number of 
midshipmen at the Naval Academy at this moment is 2,392. 
That is very different from the time when the classes averaged 
220, making a total of perhaps 800 at the academy. The in- 
structing force must be increased to meet the increase in the 
number of the body of students. The war was not altogether 
responsible for the increase, Of course, there were a certain 
number of positions held by line officers which were necessarily 
vacated during the war, and those were filled with civilian 
instructors, necessarily. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I want to ask the junior Senator 
from Ohio if be thinks the proposed amendment will go to the 
fundamental objection raised by both his colleague and him- 
self? 

Mr. WILLIS, I do not think so. I do believe, however, that 
if the committee amendment should be adopted it would be very 
much better if it were modified by the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland. Personally, I think 
the committee amendment should not be adopted, even if it is 
amended. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I know very little about naval 
affairs, I am on the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee dealing with this question, and I assented to the com- 
mittee amendment we are now considering as it is contained 
in the bill, but I did so upon the ex parte statement of the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy, who said to the sub- 
committee that by the dismissal of a part of the civilian force 
of instructors; and the substitution in their stead of naval 
officers as instructors, the efficiency of instruction would be 
improved, and there would be an actual economy of expendi- 
ture. In other words, he definitely said that we might save 
in the neighborhood of a quarter of a million dollars without 
impairing the efficiency of instruction at the academy. 

Upon that mere statement there was nothing for the com- 
mittee to do but to propose the amendment which has been 
presented; but upon subsequent inquiry and investigation I 
am convinced that the committee has made a mistake, and that 
we should not dismiss these civilian instructors, whe are eff- 
cient, or substitute for them the class of instructors afforded 
by the detail of officers of the Navy from time to time, 

I have read. the debate which took place in the other branch 
of Congress, from which I gather that the instruction by these 
naval officers is totally inadequate, and at times absurd; that 
many of them are not instructors at all but that they simply 
command the student body to “man” the blackboard, and 
they take what appears on the blackboard and compare it with 
the textbooks, and in that crude way undertake to determine 
the capabilities of the students, 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator permit a suggestion just 
there confirmatory of what he is so ably saying? The Senator 
will reeall how these appointments are made. They pick out 
the best young men they can find in the several States; those 
young men are sent to Annapolis, they take the course there, 
and they go out in command of ships. 

The probabilities are that the officers who are detailed from 
the Navy to teach have never in their lives, until they walk 
into the classrooms at Annapolis, essayed the task of teaching 


at all, When we demand experienced teachers in the publie 
schools, why on. earth should. we say that in this great academy, 
which is the pride of the Nation, we should have experimental 
teaching? 

Mr. GLASS. Some of those men barely pass their own ex- 
aminations at the Naval Academy, and they aequire their offi- 
cial status by the skin of their teeth. It is not fair to assume 
that an officer of that sort, after being separated from the 
academy for 6 or 8 or 10 years, could go back there upon a 
detail and teach the student body of that institution in an 
efficient way. 

It is quite embarrassing to me, after having assented in com- 
mittee to this amendment, to have to seem to leave the com- 
mittee when we get on the floor of the Senate; but I am thor- 
oughly convineed that we made a mistake, and I shall not vote 
for the committee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall take no time in dis- 
cussing the question raised by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland, which is a very proper amendment, of 
course. I know, as a matter of fact, that five-year contracts 
have been torn up and disregarded in certain cases, and I think 
the United States ought to make provision for keeping its con- 
tracts, or at least giving proper notice. But the acting chair- 
man of the committee has accepted that amendment and I will 
not waste time on it. I wish to say a few general words in 
regard to the question which has been raised here and which 
has been so ably discussed, especially by the Senators who have 
been taking part in the debate, in regard to education, 

The Naval Academy is an organization of higher learning; 
that is, it ranks with the universities. Of course, it is a spe- 
cialized university, but that is its rank. I do not profess to be 
an expert in regard to methods of education, and I should not 
think of depending on what little I learned while I was actually 
a student at Harvard University to attempt to give an opinion, 
but since I graduated from that institution I have been a lec- 
turer in the institution for three years, and I have also served 
for some 18 years on one of the governing boards, and I know 
something about the organization of the university and the 
appointments which are made and the principles which are fol- 
lowed in selecting professors, assistant professors, lecturers, 
and instructors. I want to put it to the Senate, or to anyone 
who is familiar with the management of a great university— 
for that is what the academy at Annapolis is—what would 
be thought of Harvard or Yale or Princeton or any other of 
our great colleges if every three years they turned out the pro- 
fessor or the instructor, or whatever he was? 

A naval officer is assigned to duty at the Naval Academy to 
teach. He has his tour of duty there just as he has it in a 
navy yard or on board ship, or wherever he may have, been 
sent. He has his tour of duty of three years. It is not con- 
ceivable that we can take a large section of the line of the Navy 
and turn them into professional instructors to remain perma- 
nently at Annapolis. They are educated to be officers of the 
line, officers of the staff, to control, manage, and direct the 
great military affairs of the Navy. Teaching is not their busi- 
ness. Naturally, except in their professional subjects, where, 
of course, they are the best instructors and where the fact that 
they are there only for three years is no disadvantage, they are 
not fitted to be instructors. The man who gives his life to 
teaching is necessarily the best instructor. 

All colleges and all universities, so far as I am aware, make 
it a practice to keep their lives distinguished pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, lecturers, and instructors. They 
endeavor to get men peculiarly fitted for the position. If we 
apply to the colleges the system that is. proposed to be applied 
to the Naval Academy, the colleges ought: to turn their pro- 
fessors out, not all at once, but each professor ought to go out 
at the end of three years and they ought to get in his place a 
new one who has had no experience whatever in teaching. Of 
course, that is absurd on the face of it. 

Mr. GLASS. And to get a new one who has no adaptability 
and no capability for teaching. 

Mr: LODGE. Precisely, and one who never has had any 
training, in teaching whatever. Such subjects as modern 
languages, mathematics, physics, and the other subjects which 
are taught at the academy are not professional subjects.. A man 
goes out from the Naval Academy highly educated and ranks 
according to his work in the academy. The first thing he does 
probably is to go off on a cruise for three years. He goes to 
all parts of the world. He is engaged in all sorts of duties. 

Many of them take up specialties, of course, like ordnance 
and things of that kind, and have those: assignments from 
time to time. But how many of them who go. out. with a 
good education and stand high in the academy, have kept up 
their languages and their mathematics so that they can ge 
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back and teach? There are many highly educated men who 
graduate from our universities and who go out in the world 
and become lawyers or physicians or clergymen. They take 


up their different professions. On their special subjects they 
might go back and deliver a course of lectures, but a great 
deal of learning that is necessary in the instruction of boys 
who are students drops away from them, It is inévitable. No 
human brain can carry it all. 

I think to make a wholesale reduction in the civilian pro- 
fessors is wrong. I do not think I know one of them, It 
seems to me a fault in the system of education to think of 
turning over the instruction of that great academy—lI, of course, 
exclude always the professional branches—to a set of very 
brave, able, well-trained men who are not teachers. It is not 
their business in life to be teachers. To keep them there three 
yeurs and then put in another equally untrained corps is a 
great mistake. I can not believe that out of such a system 
the young men could ever get a first-class education. 

The standard of education at West Point and Annapolis has 
always been very high, and I am very anxious that it should 
remain very high. I think we shall get better education of the 
boys we send there—and we educate them at a cost which de- 
mands the best—if we follow the practice of every institution 
of learning in the world, and that is to get men to teach whose 
business it is to teach, and not shift men about. Among the 
civilian instructors who would think of taking the instructor in 
Spanish and set him to teaching mathematics? They get men 
not only trained in teaching, but trained in the special sub- 
jects. It is their special business. I shall be sorry to see 
anything done which would lower in the least the standard 
of education at Annapolis. 

Before I close I call attention again to the fact that the great 
increase in the number of civilian instructors and of all in- 
structors at the academy has not come exclusively from the 
war by any means, but by the great increase—tripling, indeed, 
the total number of students. We can get along with very many 
fewer instructors when we have only 600 or 800 than when we 
have 2,800 students. 

Mr. GLASS. I call the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to the fact that this is not a reduction in the aggre- 
gate at all. It is a reduction in the proportion of civilian 
teachers, 

Mr. LODGE. That is very true. I am obliged to the Senator. 
They do not reduce the aggregate of teachers, They simply take 
men highly trained for a special profession and set them to 
teaching subjects of which they have only the general knowl- 
edge which they took away from the academy when they left 
it, men who have never done any instructing in their lives 
except in professional branches. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask a question for information? 

. Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I have been told, but I know nothing of the mat- 
ter, that they are topheavy in civilian instructors in view of 
the fact that there will be fewer students in the academy next 
year and the following year. 

Mr. LODGE. If we reduce the number of students in the 
academy, of course the instructing body will be reduced, too; 
and it ought to be. 

Mr. KING. Will there not be some reduction in the number 
of students during the coming year? 

Mr, LODGE. I have assumed that there necessarily would be, 
because under the treaty we have reduced the size of the Navy. 
So there is no use in bringing in 700 new midshipmen, as they 
are going to do this year I believe. 

Mr. KING, Will this bill perpetuate, unless we have some 
amendment, the same number of civilian teachers that have 
been there during the past? 

Mr. LODGE. If the students are going to be reduced in num- 
ber the teachers, of course, ought to be reduced, too. 

Mr. KING. I was wondering, if there were no amendment 
to that effect, what the result would be. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not a member of the committee which 
framed the bill, although I am a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator from Utah that my 
information is that the number of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy for the ensuing year will be appreciably less than the 
number for the current year. 

Mr. POMERENE. The current year was the peak year, I 
am advised. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the fault of Congress, and Congress 
alone, Congress has enacted legislation allowing each Senator 
and each Representative so many nominees. As long as that 
law stands unamended the nominations will be made. The way 


to reduce the membership in the Naval Academy will be, of 
course, to reduce the number of nominations to be made by 
Senators and Representatives, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator that it would take one year before the reaction is felt 
at the Naval Academy, because the appointments have been 
made now, and it will be at least one year before any change 
in the law would make itself felt at the academy. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I have listened very 
carefully to the more or less extended debate on this question. 
It seems to me that the difference, so far as the principle in- 
volved is concerned, between the Senators on the opposite sides 
of the question is more imaginary than real. The difference 
seems to be very largely a question as to whether we shall have 
one-half of the total number of instructors at the Naval Acad- 
emy civilians, or whether we shall have only one-third. I do 
not understand that it is contended by any Senator that there 
should be no naval officers at all detailed as instructors at the 
Naval Academy. So the question very largely is to what extent 
civilians shall be employed for that purpose and what th 
ratio shall be. $ 

At the present time there are about equal numbers of civilian 
instructors and officer instructors. There are exactly 118 
civilian instructors, and I am informed there is the same num- 
ber of officer instructors. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, my information is, and I 
got it from a Member of the House who has given special at- 
tention to the subject, that the number of naval officers who are 
in the faculty is somewhere between 140 and 150. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I know that statement was made by a 
Member of the House of Représentatives before the committee, 
but I have information from the department that I think is 
more accurate. I believe the error is probably due to the fact 
that the Representative referred to the total number of officers 
detailed to the academy. There are a number of officers de- 
tailed to the academy who are not instructors, but who are en- 
gaged in the work of the administration of academy affairs. 
That probably accounts for the difference. 

I do not understand that it was proposed by the academy 
board to dismiss all the civilian instructors, but it was pro- 
posed to dismiss about 78 of the 118, I think that the Senate 
committee are very largely in agreement with most of what 
has been said upon both sides of the question, and they at- 
tempted to reconcile the apparent differences between the advo- 
cates of the different propositions by the amendment which 
they recommend to the bill, 

The Senate committee are agreed that there ought to be a 
large or substantial element of civilian instructors at the 
academy. That is what is proposed by the advocates of the 
amendment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and 
those who have spoken in favor of civilian instructors, So the 
committee, in the face of the proposition of the superintendent 
of the academy to dismiss, as he proposed, 78 of the civilian in- 
structors, put an amendment in the bill which would restrict 
him to separating from the service there only 38, and would 
require him, before any of the appropriations for the ensuing 
fiscal year as provided in the bill could be used, to keep at 
least 80 civilian instructors at the academy, which would be 
approximately one-third of the entire teaching force. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr, WILLIS. Did the superintendent of the academy give 
the committee any reason why he proposes to dismiss 78 of 
the civilian instructors? What reason did he give for that 
action? 7 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He went into that at considerable length, 
but most of his testimony was a statement of general prin- 
ciples. He went into a discussion of the fundamental purposes 
for which the academy was established and is conducted, 
namely, that it was for military instruction, that the special 
purpose of it was to turn out naval officers fitted to assume at 
once upon their graduation the duties of naval officers, and 
that it was impossible for them to be thoroughly trained and 
fitted for that purpose unless during the course of instruction 
they had the benefit of association with and instruction from 
naval officers, from men who had had actual experience in the 
naval service. 

Mr. WILLIS. There was no question raised as to the ca- 
pabilities of the civilian instructors proposed to be dismissed? 
He raised no question of that sort, did he? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He did raise a question as to some of 
them; but I do not think there would be any disagreement as 
to the proposition that none but efficient civilian instructors 
should be retained there. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course not. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very much in sympathy with the 
proposition that the instructors in collegiate institutions ought 
not to be changed at frequent intervals. Certainly that is ap- 
plicable to a great number of the subjects of instruction at the 
Naval Academy; but we believe if a positive requirement is put 
in the proposed law that at least one-third of the corps of 
instructors shall be civilians that that condition will be met. 

There has been some discussion as to the question of economy. 
It has been pointed out that the pay of the naval officers who 
are detailed to instruct at the academy is larger than that of 
the civilian instructors. That is true, but nevertheless, by 
reason of the reduction in the number of civilians in the 
corps of instructors at the academy, if the committee amend- 
ment shall be adopted as recOmmended, the reduction in the 
appropriation made for instructors at the academy will be 
$100,000, and the bill will consequently carry $100,000 less of 
appropriations, That comes from the fact that whatever pay 
the naval officers are receiving, whether it is greater or smaller 
than the civilian instructors receive, they will receive anyway 
whether they are detailed to give instructions at the Naval 
Academy or detailed for service at some shore station or upon 
board a ship. There is not any additional expense entailed 
upon the Government by haying them act as instructors at the 
academy. 4 

I want to call attention, Mr. President, to a relative com- 
parison of the number of civilian instructors at the academy 
in previous years and the present time. In 1912 there were 
878 midshipmen at the academy and 22 civilian instructors. 
That was a ratio of one civilian instructor for every 39 mid- 
shipmen. In 1922—the current year—there were 2,892 mid- 
shipmen at the academy and 118 civilian instructors, or a ratio 
of 1 civilian instructor for every 20 midshipmen, there being 
approximately double the relative number of civilian instructors 
as compared with the number of midshipmen under instruction 
in 1922 as there were in 1912. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator explain the reason why there 
was such a great increase, thus changing the ratio so mate- 
rially? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The reason given, and undoubtedly one 
of the important factors entering into the result, was the 
World War. That is the reason given by Admiral Wilson. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longer], so far as I heard 
his remarks, said that the statement of Admiral Wilson was 
somewhat misleading. I do not think it was misleading, if 
one takes into consideration and modifies it by the obvious eon- 
dition which, of course, Admiral Wilson intended should be 
taken into consideration. Not only have the number of civilian 
instructors been increased by reason of the increased number of 
midshipmen from the number that were at the academy before 
the war to the number that were there in 1922 but the relative 
number of civilian instructors has been doubled, as I have 
pointed out. That can only be explained by reason of the cir- 
cumstance to which Admiral Wilson calls attention, that about 
1916, when we began to prepare for the war—and the effect 
continued as we drew closer to war—naval officers at the 
academy were sent into active service on board ship, and before 
we entered the war a large number of them were detailed to 
man batteries which we placed upon merchant vessels in pur- 
suance of the joint resolution adopted by Congress of so-called 
armed neutrality. 

The proposition as contained in the bill as it comes to us 
from the House is that the condition at the academy which 
resulted from the war shall not be changed, notwithstanding 
the fact that in every line of governmental activity, and es- 
pecially in the Army and the Navy, we are ‘endeavoring to 
get back to a pre-war condition or to the normal condition—at 
least, relatively speaking—which existed prior to the war. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will yield in a moment. 

The bill as it comes from the House would prevent the 
academy board from reducing at all the number of civilian 
instructors at the academy. The only change which the Senate 
committee have made in that is that the academy authorities 
shall be limited in reducing the number of civilian instructors 
at the academy so that they shall not be reduced below the 
number of 80, which, as I have already said, will be about one- 
third of the total corps of instructors. I now yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Then, if we pass the bill In the form in which it 
came from the Honse it will perpetuate the policy that obtained 
during the war and compel the naval authorities to retain the 
civilian instructors there when they are not needed. 

s Mr. POINDEXTER. Exactly. Here is the language of the 

ill: 


No part of any sum in this act appropriated shall be expended in 
the pay or allowances of any commissioned officer of the Navy detailed 
for duty as professor or instructor at the United States Naval Academy 
to perform the duties which were performed— ' 

Here is the significant part of it— 
by civilian professors or instructors on January 1, 1922. 


That is, the number of civilian instructors who were there on 
January 1, 1922—the absolute number and the relative number 
occasioned by the war—can not be changed. 

I agree to practically everything that has been said here as 
to the shorteomings and the deficiencies of naval officers as 
instructors and as to the necessity of observing the ordinary 
rules and the ordinary practice which governs the selection of 
professors at colleges, but at the same time we must recognize 
the practical condition that the Naval Academy is not an ordi- 
nary college and that if we should apply those principles which 
have been held up here as the model which ought to be fol- 
lowed in the course of instruction at the Naval Academy we 
would destroy it as a naval and as a military institution and 
make it a civil institution. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, how could that be done when we 
are retaining in the service there as instructors 133 naval 
officers? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator did not appreciate exactly 
what I said. I said that if we followed the model which has 
been held up in the debate by certain Senators, the practice 
followed in civilian colleges, it would have the effect which I 
just stated. Of course it would not have that effect if one-half 
of the number of instructors there are naval officers. So we 
come down to a comparatively minor question, which is the 
only practical question involved in this amendment, as to 
whether one-half of them shall be civilian instructors or one- 
third of them civilian instructors. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Washing- 
ton has indicated that he accepts nearly everything that has 
been said here. Much has been said here as to the superiority, 
as a rule, of civilian instructors as compared with naval officers 
as instructors. I believe the Senator will agree with that 
proposition as to most of the branches of learning taught at the 
academy, except purely technical ones. I recognize the fact 
that if there is a need for 200 instructors there ought not to 
be 225. If the purpose is to reduce the number of instructors, 
let us make the reduction in the number of naval officer instruc- 
tors, who are, I think, in the minds of four out of five who go 
over there, concededly incompetent as instructors. Let us 
decapitate some of them and send them some place where they 
can be useful. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Of course the number of instructors 
there, both civilian and naval, ought to be reduced to meet the 
needs of the academy from time to time, and that undoubtedly 
will be done, but it can not be done for the ensuing fiscal year. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the superintendent of the academy, 
according to the Senator’s own statement, comes before the 
Naval Committee with a proposition to cut off the heads of 78 
out of the 118 civilian instructors. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. But he can not do it under the terms 
of the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is a most amazing proposition to come 
from the head of such an institution. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I want to make a suggestion 
to see if we can not settle this question in a manner which is fair 
both to the instructors and to the Government. One bad feature 
of the House provision is that it compels every civilian professor 
there to be retained whether he should be retained or not, and 
precludes the assignment of a naval officer to take his place. 
It will compel the academy authorities to continue for the next 
year all of the 115 civilian instructors. If an instructor is in- 
efficient the Government ought not to be eompelled to retain’ 
him and be prevented from putting a naval officer in his place. 
Admiral Wilson, I think, is desirous of making the academy en- 
tirely too military. Some of the civilian instructors are abso- 
lutely necessary. We did send the naval officers away from the 
academy during the war to take charge of ships and do the 
fighting, so that many civilian instructors were appointed there 
who otherwise would not have been appointed. It seems to me 
that if we could accept the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] one phase of the situation would 
be taken care of. No civilian instructor who went to the acad- 
emy under a contract, implied or otherwise, ought to be treated 
badly, 

The amendment of the committee on page 52, line 18, proposes 
to reduce the appropriation for pay of professors and instructors 
from $421,500 to $321,500. If we were to increase that to 
$871,000 it would still leave the superintendent free to get rid, 
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if he sees fit, of some of the instructors. He ought to have, to 
some extent, an opportunity to get rid of some of them, if they 
are not efficient and are not adapted to the work; but we ought 
not to let him bring about the complete revolution that he 
indicated he would in connection with the instruction corps 
there. 

My suggestion to the Senator would be to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. I think that is right. I 
think when this Government enters into a contract, express or 
implied, with anybody, it ought to fulfill it honestly, and I 
- think it ought to be a model of honesty and fair dealing, even 
if it has not got a contract. This Government has no right to 
invite people to leave colleges and homes and become teachers 
at the academy and then kick them out unmercifully. The 
Government ought to be a model of fair dealing. If, instead of 
saying “ $321,000 ” we should say “ $371,000,” that would give 
leeway to the superintendent to get rid of about 8 or 10 pro- 
fessors, if he sees fit, but it will have to go to conference any- 
way. I think that would be a fair settlement of it. I am not 
satisfied with it now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The whole matter will go to conference 
under this amendment and under the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, which I think is very meritorious. I do 
not think any man's contract ought to be violated by the United 
States. The United States is the last institution in the world 
which ought to ignore the obligations of a contract, because its 
business is to enforce the obligations of the people legally sub- 
ject to it, and it ought not to set a bad example in its own 
contracts; but when that amendment is adopted the effect that 
is suggested by the Senator from Virginia will come into play, 
and the whole question will be in conference. 

There is just one more word I want to say, and that is that 
even with the reduced number of civilian instructors, even with 
the proportion one-half what it is now, the Naval Academy 
earned its position as the foremost nayal military school in the 
world, and turned out a corps of officers who are regarded the 
world around as inferior to none in their training and equip- 
ment for the business for which this institution is established. 
There is no proof like the results of a system. When we see 
the results of the system that has existed there, it is very 
difficult by mere a priori reasoning, mere theory, to say that 
it ought to be overturned. 

Mr. SWANSON. My idea of having “$371,000” put in, so 
that when it went to conference there would not be a differ- 
ence of more than $50,000, is that it would give an assurance 
to the Senate that these instructors there, even as the result of 
the conference, could not be harshly. dealt with, because this 
amount of $300,000 would be appropriated for this purpose and 
could not be diverted to any other. If this appropriation were 
$321,000, they might agree to the provisions contained in this 
amendment; but if you name $371,000 and have only $50,000 in 
conference, the Senate has an assurance, clear and explicit, by 
what is involved in the conference, that these professors will 
not be dealt with harshly, except a few of them that they might 
get rid of. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
the purpose of this is not to reduce the total number of in- 
structors. There is no such plan as that. The plan is to keep 
the number of instructors precisely the same, but to turn out 
civilians and to put in naval officers. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; if the Senator will permit me, the 
effect of this is that they can not turn out a single one of the 
civilian instructors and put a naval officer in his place. 

Mr. LODGE, I am not speaking of the House bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am talking about the House bill, and 
that is why I think it ought to be modified. They have 115 
instructors, and under the provision of the House bill they can 
* not get rid of a single one of them, no matter how incompetent 
they may be, because they could not substitute them with naval 
officers. 

Mr. LODGE. But this is my point: I am speaking of the 
purpose of this whole business. 

Mr. SWANSON. Wait, now. 

Mr. LODGE. The purpose is to make places for naval offi- 
cers. That is the purpose, The teaching force is not reduced 
at all. 

Mr. SWANSON, No; the number of instructors is not re- 
duced, It is simply a question of taking the pay that would 
go to a naval officer otherwise and reducing this appropriation 
by that much. It does not save any money to the Government, 
provided these naval officers are needed elsewhere, because they 
are at work. My proposition to the Senator is this: I do 
think that the House provision is too harsh, because it would 
not allow them to get rid of a single civilian professor, because 


they are prohibited from substituting a naval officer in place 
of any civilian instructor who was there on the ist of January, 


Mr. LODGE, Precisely; and the statement the Senator has 
just made gives the whole thing away. If they want to reduce 
the force they can dismiss civilians. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I say we ought to give them the privi- 
lege of dismissing a limited number—10 or 5 or 6. 

Mr, LODGE. And keeping naval officers in the same places. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would not like to be the superintendent 
of an academy and be told that if I have 115 civilian instructors 
there, whether I like a single one of them or not, and regard- 
less of their efficiency, I can not get rid of a single one of them. 

Mr. LODGE. I should not like to be under a superintendent 
of an academy who I am informed is going to turn out 

Mr. SWANSON. I think you go too far and Admiral Wilson 
goes too far. I was trying to get a settlement of it which would 
leave him only a very limited number to get rid of. 

Rat BROUSSARD and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the 
ir. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator has no right to farm out 
the floor. > 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Louisiana desired tọ ask 
me a question, and I had the floor. 

Mr, BROUSSARD, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Virginia this question: If there were 1 or 2 or 3 or 5 or 10 or 
15 of the 115 civilian instructors at Annapolis who do not suit 
the admiral, there is no harm in permitting him to dismiss a 
civilian instructor and employing another civilian instructor. 
What we object to is permitting him to discharge a trained civil- 
ian instructor and taking a man and calling him an instructor 
who has been out of touch with educational work for the last 
10 or 15 years. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is the effect of it: It simply means 
that for all time to come, if this provision continues, they shall 
keep at the Naval Academy 115 civilian instructors, notwith- 
standing that number were made necessary there only by war 
conditions. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will yield, there is no difference in principle between the 
Senator from Virginia and myself and other Senators, so far as 
I can see. I am willing to accept, so far as I can, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia probably will be on the conference committee. Why not 
adopt the amendment of the Senator from Maryland, and adopt 
the amendment as amended, and let the matter go to conference, 
where it can be worked out upon some satisfactory basis in 
accordance with the principles which are generally agreed to? 

Mr. SWANSON. My suggestion was, in order to make it a 
little safer that we are going to have more civilian instructors 
than we would have with this amount reduced $100,000, to 
increase the amount from $321,000 to $371,000, and that would 
compel us to have more than 80 civilians, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That would all be in conference. 

Mr. SWANSON. Buf if this should be fixed now, the con- 
ference could not lessen it. The conference could lessen it down 
to $321,000; it would not be in conference except to that ex- 
tent, for $50,000; and if it is only in conference for $50,000, it 
would be a very small item there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to know just exactly 
the situation of this amendment. As I understand, there are 
a large number of civilians there now—more than 100—perhaps 
more than are necessary. If we pass the House bill, the hands 
of the commandant or the person in charge are absolutely tied 
and we are compelled to retain those civilians whether they are 
competent or incompetent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is correct—not necessarily those 
civilians, but an equal number. 

Mr. KING. Well, an equal number. There are some civil- 
ians, in my opinion, from what I have been told, whose services 
could be dispensed with for the good of the service and the 
good of the young men whom they teach. I have no doubt that 
is true as to some of the officers; but to say that the officer in 
charge is compelled to retain a certain number of civilians 
whether he will or no seems to me to be absurd. I think it is 


unwise policy to put into the law a provision that a certain 
number of civilians must be employed there whether they are 
needed or whether they are not needed, and that the person 
in charge of the academy shall have no discretion whatever, 
no power to dismiss them or to discharge them or to dispense 
with their services, 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Let me just complete this thought, and then I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from Virginia. I am not, 
however, in sympathy with what I conceive to be one angle of 
this case, namely, we have now more than 4,400 officers. We 
do not need that many, of course, for a personnel of 86,000 in 
the Navy. We have to furnish them jobs. They will be mis- 
fits as to many of them. We will put some of those misfits in 
the Naval Academy. í 

2 NEWBERRY. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield—— 

Mr. KING. I am not in sympathy with that policy, either. 
Of course, we need some naval officers there, but we perhaps 
do not need all that will be sent there. 

Permit me to yield to. the Senator from Virginia first; then 
I shall be happy to yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, there is nothing in the testimony 
to indicate that these civilians are ‘hot needed there, or at least 
there is nothing in the testimony to indicate that the numerical 
strength of the existing corps of teachers should be reduced at 
all, and it is not proposed to reduce in the aggregate the strength 
of the teaching corps. It is simply proposed to get rid of civil- 
ians who can teach, and put in their stead naval officers who 
can not teach. That is the whole proposition. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the Senator from Virginia assumes 
that all of the civilians who are there can teach. 

Mr. GLASS. If they can not, they ought to be turned out. 
There is nothing in the law to prohibit turning out an incompe- 
tent professor. 

Mr. KING. I do not know, as to that, whether there is or not. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. ` 

Mr. KING. I do not know whether the House bill permits 
the discharge of a civilian employee or not. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Mr. President, the Senator in charge of 
the bill has stated that the number of civilian instructors which 
this amendment absolutely requires would be about one-third 
of the teaching staff at the academy. As bearing on that ques- 
tion 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not quite hear 
the first part of his sentence. Do I understand him to say that 
there are too many teachers there now for the midshipmen who 
will be there? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. No; but on the basis of the academy's 
size at present, if there were 80 civilian instructors, it would 
be about one-third of the teaching staff. As bearing on that 
question, I have a rough estimate of the amount of hours per 
week of various subjects, which I thought would be interesting 
in connection with the Senator's remarks. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to have the Senator pre- 
sent it. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. We realize that there are some studies at 
a naval academy that require naval officers, trained in naval 
subjects, to teach, to the exclusion of civilians, altogether. They 
are gunnery, seamanship, navigation, engineering, and elec- 
tricity. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator does not think that 
that is not realized by those who have been discussing this 
question? I stated explicitly that there were no civilian in- 
structors In navigation, for instance. 

Mr. NEWBERRY, I was not arguing about that. I was 
going to put in the number of hours, so that we would know 
about what proportion of people would be required. 

Mr. LODGE. I have referred to that so many times that I 
wondered that the Senator was speaking as if he thought we 
ought to know that there are naval officers teaching there. 
There are 140. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. There may be some people who do not 
know it, and we would like to have a record of this, if the 
Senator does not object. : 

Mr. LODGE. I should like yery much to hear the number of 
hours, but I should also like to hear who the instructors are. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. The names of them? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; the subjects. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I was just trying to give that when the 
Senator spoke to me. The hours deyoted to gunnery, navigation, 
engineering, seamanship, and electricity are about 35 a week. 

Mr. LODGE. Those are all professions. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Those all require naval officers. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely; those are all professions. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. The hours devoted to other subjects—lan- 
guages, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and so forth—are 
about 23 a week. I just mention it because it is interesting to 
note that the amount of hours requiring professional teachers 
and those requiring civilian teachers about equal the estimate 


the committee made as to the relative number of civilian in- 
structors. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
let me see if I understand the significance of his statement. 
As I understand, a certain number of hours of instruction each 
day or each week are given to each pupil, That bears the 
ratio of 35 of gunnery and navigation instruction, seamanship, 
and so forth, which would be given by officers, to 28 hours, 
which would be given by civilian instructors. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator, if you should have 
civilians doing all of the work which is ordinarily taught in 
colleges by civilians you would still need more officers than 
civilians, and the ratio which the two would bear to each 
other would be as 23 is to 35, and that does not take into 
account the other instruction to which the Senator has referred. 
Has the Senator any figures showing the number of hours de- 
voted to those other kinds of instruction? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I would like to correct these figures later 
if I am in error, but the best estimate I can get is that, outside 
of the 35 hours mentioned, for those subjects I think the hours 
are about 10 for gunnery, 12} for navigation, about 123 for 
engineering, 5 for languages, and 6 hours a week each given 
to mathematics, physics, and chemistry. ` 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know how many hours are ` 
given to military discipline, calisthenics, and so forth? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Twenty-four. I think they are under 
military discipline all the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Let it be reported, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. The pending amendment is, on page 52, 
line 2, after the words “ United States,” to insert the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That in reducing the number of civilian professors all of 
the provisions of the contracts between the Government and the pro- 
fessors shall be generously fulfilled by the Government: Pro ur- 
ther, That no civilian professor who has been employed for three years 
or more shall be dismissed without a six months’ notice to him that his 
service will no longer be needed. 

Mr. FRANCE, Mr. President, in answer to the question of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], I would say that, in 
my judgment, this would protect all professors who have not 
actually been discharged from the academy, even though they 
may have received notice, because even after having received 
notice they are still professors. If they are professors at the 
time this legislation passes, they will, in my judgment, be pro- 
tected by the provisions of the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator will bear in mind that the 
present number of civilian instructors is 118, as given by the 
acting chairman of the committee, and under the amendment 
proposed by the committee itself the authorities would be per- 
mitted to reduce that number from 118 to 80, so that it would 
give to the superintendent the right to eliminate 38, subject to 
the provisions of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. FRANCE. Subject to the provisions of my amendment; 
so that the civilian instructors would be protected by contract. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would like to know what the committee 
is going to work out. I realize that there ought to be some 
latitude given to the authorities there. 

Mr. LODGE. I was very much interested in the figures of 
the Senator from Michigan, and as I have no confidence in my 
own mathematics, I would like to ask the Senator whether I 
am correct? 

It has been reported that there are from 140 to 150 officers 
there. I take the lowest number, 118 naval instructors, teach- 
ing 35 hours a week each. There are 118 civilians, teaching 
23 hours a week each. I may be wrong in my figures. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Out of the 140 naval officers, 118 are 
doing classroom work; the others are doing military training, 
and attending to other functions. 

Mr. LODGE. I got the numbers from the acting chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. One hundred and forty officers are on 
duty in the academy, 118 doing classroom work. 

Mr. LODGE. There are some who do no teaching at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think we omitted to 
act on the amendment on line 18, page 52. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaprnc Crerk. On page 52, line 18, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “ $421,500" and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ $321,500,” so as to read: 

Pay of 5 and instructors, including one professor as libra- 
rian, $321,500 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President. at this point I would ask that 
the clerks at the desk be authorized and instructed to correct 
the totals wherever made necessary by any changes in amount 
in the various items, I notice that an error was made in one 
of the totals in the printing of the bill as it came to the com- 
mittee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SWANSON, I have offered an amendment to increase 
the amount allowed in the committee amendment to $371,500. 
I think that would take care of the situation, so that we would 
have enough leeway, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The READING Crerx. In lieu of the amendment proposed by 
the committee, the Senator from Virginia moves to strike out 
“ $421,000” and to insert in Heu thereof “ $371,500.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope that amendment will be rejected 
and that the committee amendment as proposed will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Virginia to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I ask for a division on the amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am going to assume, even if this commit- 
tee amendment is adopted, that the conferees are going to try 
to work this thing out in a way that will do justice to these 
professors. It seems to me that it would be a good deal better 
if we could have a roll call on this subject, but I am not going to 
ask for that. I understood that the Senator from Louisiana was 
going to ask for a division. 

Mr. WARREN. This matter will go to conference, and it can 
be settled there. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Louisiana asked for a di- 
vision on the question as to whether the $821,000 should be in- 
creased to $371,000. 

Mr. LODGE. That was voted down. 

Mr. SWANSON. It was not understood, and the Senator from 
Louisiana asked for a division, 

Mr. LODGE. It was rejected on a viva voce vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Louisiana asked for a di- 
vision on the question as to whether it should be $871,000 instead 
of $321,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia was 
the author of the amendment, and will, no doubt, be a member 
of the conference. It seems to me, as has been said by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, this whole thing can be handled en- 
tirely in conference. The conferees can make it $324,500 or any 
gum up to the amount fixed by the House. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘They could do it, but I think the Senate 
would be better satisfied if we had this leeway. However, I 
have no objection to that course being followed. I am willing 
to let it go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 15, to reduce the 
total appropriation for pay of professors and others, Naval 
‘Academy, from $481,400” to “ $456,400,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 24, to strike out 
“ $826.78" and insert “$826.78,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Departmen coxsw t 6-88 h; 
{pree stamen, 2 $1,001.60 ak wie 8 $820, peor in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 21, to reduce the 
total of the appropriation for civil establishment from 5920, 
261 ” to * $901,261.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 50, ling 17, to reduce the 
total appropriation for Naval Academy, exclusive of public 
works, from “ $2,154,461” to " $2,129,461.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the head “Marine Corps,“ 
on page 56, line 22, after the words reserve list,” to strike out 
the comma and “$3.54 942 and insert “pay, $3,367,630, sub- 
sistence allowance, $482,000, rental allowance, $750,000; in all, 
$4,599,630," so as to make the paragraph read: 


PAY, MARINE CORPS, . 


Pay of oficere, active and reserve list: For pay and allowances pre 

0. law for all officers on the active and reserve list, Fars 

2 all. 74 TAA 5 allowance, $482,000, rental allowance, $750, $ 
a 


Mr. — 1 ask the Senator in charge of the bill if he 
will not permit this amendment to go over until to-morrow. I 
have two amendments to offer, one to reduce the number of 
the marines and the other to limit the appropriation in this 
respect: That no part of the appropriation shall be employed 
in maintaining the marines either in Haiti or Santo Domingo 
beyond the Ist of January of next year. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. These amendments would be in order 
after the committee amendments have been disposed of, If the 
Senator will allow us to go ahead and act upon these, I 
would be very glad to agree that his amendments may be 
submitted, and if adopted any changes consequent on a yote 
upon his amendment shall be made. 

Mr. KING. The point I had in mind was that I would speak 
upon the other amendment limiting the number of marines at 
the same time I was considering this one, so as to expedite the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. These are just formal amendments to 
comply with the existing law. Of course, if there is adopted 
by the Senate an amendment reducing the number of marines 
it would follow as a matter of course that we would all agree 
to reduce these items. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I have no objection to 
proceeding with these amendments. I shall offer an amendment 
reducing the number of marines to 15,000, and if I am de- 
feated in that I shall offer one reducing the number of marines 
to 17,500. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator expect to do that to-day? 

Mr. KING. I can do that to-morrow. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, at the beginning of line 
18, to strike out “ $10,817,398 ” and to insert a dash and the fol- 
lowing words, “pay, $10,817,398; allowance for lodging and 
subsistence, $1,048,974; in all, $11,866,372"; so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Pay of enlisted men, active reserve list: For pay and allowances 
of noncommissioned officers, musicians, and privates, as pro ee R 
Jaw, and for the expenses of CR of the United States Marine Co 


traveling under orders, and inclu ‘additional compensation for on 
listed men of the 8 corre ig rpe quati as expert riflemen, sharpshoot- 
e 


marksmen, o as captains, inters, 
prii Fi Phar ay * — 2 holdin; anten a Bins. oF or 


interest on deposits 
debts of deser 


allowance 5 . — and subsistence, 81,048, 97 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 21, to increase the 
appropriation for pay and allowances prescribed by law of en- 
listed men on the retired list from “ $227,046” to “ $305,938.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 58, to strike out: 

COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS, 


date th for enlisted men employed as ‘ks and messengers in the 
offices of the commandant, adjutant and inspector, 8 and quar- 
ster, of the assis 8 and inspectors, as- 


assistant Lee $21 each per 
and for enlisted 610000. T as messengers in said or — at $10 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 17, to increase the 
total appropriation for pay, Marine Gorps, from “ $15,989,945 ” 
to “$17,672,599.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next t was, on page 59, line 23, to strike out 
“commutation of rations to enlisted men regularly detailed as 
clerks and messengers; ”; on puge 60, line 2, after the word 
“ subsistence,” to strike out the comma and the words “or in 
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lieu of board, commutation of rations to recruiting parties, 
and enlisted men traveling on special duty, at such*rate as the 
Secretary of the Navy may prescribe,” and, at the end of line 7, 
to strike out “$3,380,947” and insert “ $3,011,519,” so as to 
make the paragraph read; 


MAINTENANCE, QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, MARINE CORPS, 
PROVISIONS, MARINE CORPS, 

For enlisted men nerying ashore; subsistence and lodging of enlisted 
men when traveling on duty, or cash in lieu thereof; payments of 
board and lodging of 9 for enlistment while held under obser- 
vation, recruits, recruit ng parties, and enlisted men where it is im- 
practicable otherwise to furnish subsistence; ice machines and their 
maintenance where required for the health and comfort of the troops 
soins storage; Ice for offices and preseryation of rations, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Fuel, Marine 
Corps,” on page 60, line 12, after the word “ heat,” to strike out 
the comma and insert “and”; in the same line, after the word 
“light,” to strike out “and commutation thereof”; and, at 
the end of line 16, to strike out “$850,000” and insert 
“ $700,000," so as to make the paragraph read: 

For heat and light for the authorized allowance of quarters for 
officers and enlisted men, and other buildings and grounds 8 
to the Marine Corps; fuel, electricity, and oil for cooking, power, an 
other purposes ; and sales to officers, $700,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 2, after the name 
Marine Corps,” to strike out “$8,993,577 ” and insert “ $8,474,- 
149,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

In all, for the maintenance of Quartermaster’s Department, Marine 
Corps, $8,474,149; and the money herein specifically iy Oe gr for 
the maintenance of the Quartermaster’s Department, arine Corps, 
shall be disbursed and accounted for in accordance with the existing 
law as maintenance, Quartermaster's Department, Marine Corps; and 
for that purpose shall constitute one tuna. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 9, to increase the 
total appropriation for the Marine Corps, exclusive of public 
works, from “ $24,983,522” to “ $26,146,748.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Increase of the 
Navy,” on page 64, line 16, after the word “destroyers,” to 
insert “ together with the sum of $10,000,000, which is hereby 
appropriated,” ; in line 18, after the word “date,” to insert “in- 
cluding the U. S. S. Maryland”; on page 65, line 5, after the 
word “ Department,” to strike out “for the completion of tor- 
pedoes under manufacture on April 8, 1922, not to exceed 400,” 
and to insert “for the procurement of gyro compass equipments 
for destroyers not already supplied; for the completion of 
armor, armament, ammuflition, and of torpedoes under manu- 
facture on April 8, 1922, including not to exceed 400 of the 
destroyer type”; and on page 65, line 12, after the word “in- 
struments,” to strike out “on the U. S. S. Maryland and,” so as 
to make the paragraph read; 

The Secretary of the Navy may use N ey the e dea 
balances on the date of the approval of this act under appro tions 
heretofore made on account of “ Increase of the Navy,” including any 
balance then remaining under the appropriation Increase of the Navy, 
torpedo boat destroyers,” together with the sum of $10,000,000, which 
is hereby appropriated, for the Hinge cha of work on vessels under 
construction on such date, including the U. S, S. Maryland, the con- 
Struction of which may be proceeded with under the terms of the 
treaty providing for the limitation of naval armament, concluded on 
February 6, 1922, published in Senate Document No. 126 of the pres- 
ent session; for the conversion into aircraft carriers, including their 
complete equipment of aircraft and aircraft accessories, in accordance 
with the terms of such treaty, two of the battle cruisers the construc- 
tion of which had been heretofore commenced, when the converston of 
such battle cruisers shall have been authorized; for the settlement of 
contracts on account of vessels already delivered to the Navy Depart- 
ment; for the procurement of gyro compass equipments for destroyers 
net already supplied; for the completion of armor, armament, am- 
munition, and of torpedoes under manufacture on April 8, 1922, in- 
hers | not to exceed 400 of the destroyer type; and for the installa- 
tion of fire-control instruments on 12 destroyers heretofore constructed, 
and such balances shall not be available for any other purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes the committee 
amendments except those passed over. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, under Instruction of the 
Committee on Appropriations I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The REAbINd CLERK. On page 64, line 17, after the word 
“appropriated ” it is proposed to insert: 
and in addition thereto such amount, not exceedin 
may be realized b 


$8,000,000, as 
the Navy Department, by application upon the 
obligations of the Navy Department for “ Increase of the Navy“ from 
any assignment, such assignment being hereby authorized, by the 
United States Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation to 


the Navy Department of any obligation or debt or of any note or 
other securities held as security therefor owing to the United States 
Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation or to the United 
States by any contractor or subcontractor to whom the Navy Depart- 
ment may be obligated on account of supplies furnished or work done 
on account of “ Increase of the Navy.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope the Senator will withdraw the 
point of order. I doubt very much whether it would lie 
anyhow. I would like to inquire of the Senator if he has any 
objection, regardless of the point of order, where a contractor 
is indebted to the United States 

Mr. KING. I want an explanation from the Senator. 1 
have not yet seen the amendment which he has offered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The effect of it is simply that where a 
contractor is indebted to the United States Shipping Board, 
and consequently to the United States, the United States, 
through the Navy Department, being indebted to that same 
contractor, may balance one obligation against the other. 
That is all there is to it. It furnishes a means by which the 
United States can collect perhaps in some cases what it is 
owing to it which otherwise it could not collect. 

Mr. KING. It is a credit to the Navy Department in a way? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It authorizes the Navy Department to 
credit upon its obligations to contractors obligations which 
those contractors owe to the United States through another 
agency. 

Mr. KING. Are there cases where there are dual transac- 
tions, one with the Navy Department and one with the Ship- 


ping Board? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Has the amendment been approved by the com- 
mittee? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. It has been approved by the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and also, I understand, approved by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who was interested 
in the matter. The committee instructed the Senator from 
Wisconsin and myself to confer about it, which we have done. 

Mr. KING. Has it been approved by members of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce? For instance, has the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] approved it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He approves it. 
the time the instruction was given. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think there should be one 
addition to the statement which the Senator from Washington 
has made, 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that I objected to the 
amendment as originally framed, because it permitted the Navy 
Department, as I construed it, to sell obligations for cash and 
then apply the cash upon new construction. I was willing, 
wherever the Shipping Board was willing, to assign to the Navy 
Department an obligation that some one owes it and the Navy 
Department also owed that same party, to permit the Shipping 
Board to assign a sufficient amount of that obligation to offset 
the claim the same party had against the Navy Department. 
I will say it can only be done with the consent of the Shipping 
Board. They must first make an assignment to the Navy De- 
partment of the obligation, and then it can be offset against the 
obligation of the Navy Department to the contractor. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether, under the 
modus operandi prescribed here, money might be paid into 
the Shipping Board from the Navy Department and the Ship- 
ping Board utilize it without the consent of Congress? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; this is not a payment of that kind at 
all, as I understand it. For instance, here is a shipyard that 
is indebted to the Shipping Board. The Navy Department is 
indebted to that shipyard. In that case the amendment will 
permit the Shipping Board to assign to the Navy its claim 
against the shipyard, and the Navy Department can then apply 
that in payment of its obligation to the shipyard. 

Mr. KING. Then, there is no process by which the Ship- 
ping Board can get money out of the Treasury and the credit 
go to the Navy Department? 

Mr. LENROOT. This is merely to permit the assignment by 
the Shipping Board of obligations to it to the Navy Department 
to be applied upon indebtedness of the Navy Department to 
the same party, as I understand it. : a 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. I withdraw tlie point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that it 
will be necessary first to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment, of which this is a part, was agreed to. Without 
objection, the vote by which that amendment was agreed to 
will be reconsidered. The question is now upon the amendment 


He was present at 
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offered by the Senator from Washington on behalf of the com- 
mittee to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. POINDEXTER subsequently said: 

Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
this morning, being compelled to leave the Senate, asked.me to 
present to the Senate and have read by the Seeretary a brief 
letter which relates to an amendment, which I offered on be- 
half of the Committee on Appropriations relating to the ex- 
change of claims between the Shipping Board and the Navy De- 
partment. I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary may 
read the letter, and that it be printed in the Rrcorp immedi- 
ately following the action of the Senate upon the amendment 
referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as reqnested. 

The reading clerk read the letter, as follows: 

GROTON, CONN., June 16, 1922. 
Hon. F. B. BRANDEG 


EB,. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Senator: While the naval appropriation bill was before 
the subcommittee, the inclosed provision was inserted in the bill under 
“Increase of the Navy,” at the request aie Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt. His idea was to take over from the Shipping Board the notes of 
Boat Corporation for the use. by the Navy Department 

m paring the Electric Boat Co. for past and future work. idea ts 

rely impracticable, and if it were put in force it would neces- 
fe result in our shutting down the plant at Groton. 

This er ag was skn out by the full committee and is not now 
in the I do not know that any attempt will be made to restore 
it on the 8 If so, however, I will very much appre preciate anything 
that you might be able to do to prevent such restora 
Very sincerely yours, 

L. T. Spear. 
INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


and in addition thereto such amount as may be 


any 5 5 “the United States S Shipping Board or the Emergen nT 
note or other securities held as security therefor owing to the 


or work ag pa on account of “ 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, with the 3 y me Sen- 
ator from Washington,-I wish to offer a small verbal amend- 
ment. In line 1, on page 65, after the words “ battle cruisers” 
I move to insert “namely, the Lexington and the Saratoga,“ 
so that it will read: 

Two of the battle cruisers, namely, the Lerington and the Saratoga, 
the Construction of which had — — commenced, ete, 

I move the amendment because the naval board on scrapping, 
whose report I have here as submitted to the Congress, in their 
recommendation No. 7 say: 

The board eee that the two most advanced battle cruisers, 
namely, the No. 1, and the Saratoga, No. 3, be selected for 
conversion into 8 carriers. 

The authorization will come in a subsequent bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I trust that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. I think it is a very meritorious one, 
The Lexington and the Saratoga are the battle cruisers farthest 
advanced in construction. They are the ones which the naval 
conference, at the limitation of arms conference, had in view. 
On the Lexington 33.8 per cent of work has been done and on 
the Saratoga 35.4 per cent. The nearest approach to those bat- 
tle cruisers of any other in progress is the Constellation, on 
which only 22.7 per cent of work has beem done. I think the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts should 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loner]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that we may now return to the 
amendment over on page 31, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The Rxabixd CLERK., On page 31, line 3, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out: 

That no of this appro tion or any other appropriation con- 

ned in this act shall be available for expenditure at the Naval Prov- 

g Ground, Dahlgren, Va., except so much as may be necessary to 
maintain the station on a closed-down basis. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France] is interested in this amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether we are through with committee 
amendments? 

Mr. LODGE. Except some that were passed over. 


SS Sessile sss sss sg — pst isa Sp —ę— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are two committee 
amendments yet to be disposed of. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to offer an amendment, if it is per- 
missible at this time. 

Mr. SWANSON. There are two committee amendments that 
have not been disposed of. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The only committee amendment that 
I desire to have considered this evening is the one just stated, 
on page 81, striking out lines 3 to 7, inclusive. When that is 
disposed of other amendments will be in order. There is one 
other committee amendment passed over, but I shall ask that it 
may go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, is it the intention of the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill to remain in session for some little 
time yet? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the notice which was given this 
morning. At this time, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its business to-day. it shall take 
a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
I would like to dispose of this one 


Mr. POINDEXTER. 
amendment this evening. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from Washington will permit me, 
I wish to introduce an amendment to which I think there will 
be no objection, I would like also to dispose of that this 
evening. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is entirely satisfactory for the Sen- 
ator to present his amendment. 

Mr. EDGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the pending bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed, as follows: 

9a pene after line 12, insert the 8 proviso : 
“ Pro 


d, That quarantine and passport fees collected In th e Virgin. 
Islands shall hereafter be paid into the treasuries of said islands, a 


Mr. KING. Has the Senator from New Jersey offered his 
amendment? 

Mr. EDGE. I have submitted my amendment; but the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill has suggested that the committee amend- 
ments which have been passed over should be first considered. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not press his amendment 
to-night, because I would like to have an opportunity to exam- 
ine it. 

Mr. EDGE. The amendment I am offering I am quite sure 
will not create any objection at all. I am simply waiting until 
the committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, I suggest that we proceed 
with the committee amendment now pending. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the arder of the Senate, as I 
understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement committee amendments are to be disposed of first. 
The amendment now before the Senate is the first amendment 
passed over, on page 31, which has been stated. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to make what I hope 
will be a very short statement on the amendment. I thought 
my statement might provoke some debate, and it was with that 
in mind that I asked the Senator in charge of the bill whether: 
he wished to have the Senate continue in session until the 
amendment is disposed of. While the statement which I desire 
to. make on the amendment will not consume much time, I be- 
lieve that it may lead to some debate. I wondered whether the 
Senator desired to continue until the amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would like to proceed with the one 
amendment at least. 

Mr. FRANCE. Personally, I am very anxious to have the 


whole bill disposed of as speedily as possible, so I shall make 


the statement which I had in mind to make concerning the 
amendment. 

The amendment really involves a large question of govern- 
mental policy. It is useless for us to expect a reduction of 
governmental expenditures unless we secure a reduction in the 
number of governmental activities which were inaugurated dur- 
ing the war. I have taken a particular interest in the question 
of proving grounds. My particular interest in this question 
arises out of the fact that at the beginning of the war it was 
deemed necessary by the War Department to secure a proving 
ground somewhere in the neighborhood of Washington. It was 
proposed at that time to establish a proving ground on Kent 
Island, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The opposition to the 
establishment of a proving ground on Kent Island, however, 
was so pronounced that my then colleague, Senator Smith, and 
myself opposed it, and the proposal to take Kent Island for a 
proving ground was abandoned, 
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Upon that oceasion, when the matter of a proving ground was 
under discussion, I learned that there was a proving ground 
available for the Government in New Jersey. Prior to the 
war we had very inadequate proving ground facilities, but after 
the beginning of the European war one of the great ordnance 
companies purchased in New Jersey, after much effort, a prov- 
ing ground which had a range of 14 miles. That proving 
ground was offered to the Government free of charge for govern- 
mental use, and I believe it is possible even now for the Gov- 
ernment to secure the use of that 14-mile range without any 
substantial charge being made to the Government. 

My point is that there was at that time, and there is to-day, 
available a proving ground with a range of 14 miles in New 
Jersey available for Government uses. 

However, while the proposal to take Kent Island for a proving 
ground was abandoned, nevertheless the determination of the 
War Department to have an additional proving ground was 
so fixed that finally a proving ground was established at Aber- 
deen, Md., a proving ground embracing, I believe, 20,000 acres. 
A great military reservation was established at Aberdeen. 
After the establishment of a proving ground there the Govern- 
ment took over the property which is now known as the gas- 
experiment station at Edgewood, practically joining Aberdeen, 
a property embracing about 5,000 acres. In addition to that, 
we have had for a long time the Indianhead Proving Ground. 
So we have available for use the proving ground in New Jersey, 
with a range of 14 miles; the proving ground embracing 20,000 
acres at Aberdeen; the proving ground in connection with the 
gas plant at Edgewood, embracing 5,000 acres; and the proving 
ground at Indianhead—four distinct proving grounds where 
before the war we only had, so far as I know, one proving 
ground available for the use of the Government. During the 
emergency of the war the Navy secured an additional proving 
ground at Dahlgren for testing long-range guns, so that gives 
us five proving grounds. 

I ask the Senate how we can expect to reduce governmental 
expenses unless we cut down some of the work which is being 
carried on by the War‘Department and the Navy Department; 
a work which was originally in the nature of emergency work? 
The trouble with our Government to-day is that we are carrying 
on a great number of war activities simply because, under our 
bureaucratic system, when a certain activity begins it is almost 
impossible to discontinue it. The testimony shows that there 
is not the slightest reason in the world for the maintenance of 
a proving ground at Dahlgren, 

The testimony is also very clear—and I think I have some 
personal knowledge of the situation, having been on the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground and very recently upon the Edgewood 
Proving Ground—that the Government can secure either at 
Aberdeen or Edgewood a range of 25 miles down the Chesa- 
peake Bay, a range equally as long as that which may be 
obtained at Dahlgren. 

In the cross-examination of the Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance he practically admitted that the guns which are to be 
tested at Dahlgren could as well be tested at Aberdeen or 
even at Edgewood. I have the testimony upon that point and 
I will insert in the Recorp a very brief extract from the testi- 
mony of Admiral Earle before the Appropriations Committee, 
and also a brief extract from the testimony of Admiral McVay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the matter referred to by the Senator from Maryland will be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The excerpts are as follows: 

[From testimony of Admiral Barle.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any reason why you could not and should 
not have a sufficient number of them tested at the Army proving 
grounds in order to test the effect of the explosions of the shells? 

Admiral EARLE. We are do it now, sir. We are getting slong 
with what we absolutely have to have on a land range test at Aberdeen, 

The CHAIRMAN. Aberdeen is a yery elaborate proving ground? 


Admiral Harte. Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. It is going to be a proving ground of very great 


capacity? 
yeaa EARLE. Yes, sir. 
[From testimony of Admiral McVay.] 


Admiral McVay. Bet, in addition to that, this question has been 
investigated and investigated; in fact, it has taken more of my time 
than any other one thing since I have been in the bureau, and finall 
the Bureau of the ga 75 investigation. Their report was that Dahi- 

en was necessary, it was in the interest of nici d and economy. 

ersonally I know that. I think it is costing us something like four or 
five hundred thousand dollars less to do all of the work at Dahlgren 
instead of half at Indianhead and half at Dahigren. Certainly you 
would not call that uneconomical. 

Senator FRANCE. Personally I think you did suffer for the lack of a 
long range. But it did seem to me that when we are so interested in 
reducing expenses, e e in reducing naval expenditures, in such 

way that there would be less udice against the Navy, that it 


a 
might be Signy desirable, if possible. to concentrate all of this work at 
ene place. In fa 


ct, we have too many plants under the Navy and under 


the Army, it seems to me, and a consolidation, a concentration, of work 
esirable, 


Aera fe g. The Navy h ts at th t 
cVay. The Navy has no unnecessary nts at the presen 
time. I am not familiar with the War Department. 

Senator France. Of course, we here provide funds for both depart- 


ments. 
Admiral McVay. Yes. 
Senator France. And there is gez one Treasury, al there are 


many departments and bureaus. f course, if it is e to avoid 
duplication it is in the interest of economy, and I nk this a case 
where it t be done. 


Admiral McVay. We can not duplicate 3 at Indianhead, be- 
cause I can spend no more money in facilities at any station. The 
— is perfectly safe in that regard, because the law is to that 
effec 

I would be very glad if our Army friends want to test any guns 
at Indianhead to do as much as we can for them. We work very 
well together. We are very much interested in each other. There is 
scarcely any duplication of work. In fact, the two departments having 
different proving grounds, give us very valuable comparative testa, 
which are necessary, and we do a great amount of work together. 
I have, for instance, an officer that attends all the meetings of the 

ordnance technical committee. We have a combined special tech- 
committee that meets twice a month. Army and naval 
officers meet in the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy one 5 
month, and on another Tuesday a month they meet in A — 
nance, We have the greatest cooperation. e are always oning 
to each other. We are always checking up data—and I think it is a 


splendid thing. 

Mr. FRANCE. The question in connection with this appro- 
priation is clearly a q on as to whether or not we are dis- 
posed now to cut down war activities and reduce governmental 
expenses, The reason we are now spending $4,000,000,000 each 
year is in large part due to the fact that we have not cut off 
some of the activities which were inaugurated during the period 
of the war emergency. Every single piece of ordnance which it 
is proposed to test at Dahlgren may, beyond dispute, be tested at 
Aberdeen or at Edgewood, Md. I have not mentioned some of 
the smaller proving grounds like that at Camp Meade, in Mary- 
land, which is suitable for the testing of rifles and short-range 


nica 


I have no interest in this matter except to secure, in this par- 
ticular instance, a policy of governmental economy and, of course, 
incidentally to preserve Indianhead, where a large amount of 
money has already been expended, which is in every respect a 
more convenient proving ground than is Dahlgren. The heavy 
guns may be transported to Aberdeen, to Edgewood, or to Indian- 
head by rail; but they may only be transported to Dahlgren by 
water from Indianhead or by water from Washington. There is 
no railroad whatever at Dahlgren. 

Of course, the maintenance of the additional proving ground 
at Dahlgren means an expense to the Government, which I think 
is wholly an unnecessary expense. I do not know what the main- 
tenance of Dahigren will amount to each year, but it will prob- 
ably be séveral hundred thousand dollars, which is not an incon- 
siderable sum, indeed, to be saved. 

I have proposed an amendment which seems to me is a very 
reasonable amendment to the provision inserted by the House. 
That provision, which the committee propose to strike out, 
reads: : 

That no part of this appropriation or any other appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be available for expenditure at the naval 
proving ground, Dahlgren, Va., except so much as may be necessary to 
maintain the station on a closed-down basis. 

The House inserted that provision after very careful study of 
this question. I would add to that provision the following 
proviso, which I think is a very reasonable one: 


Provided, That the naval proving ground at Dahlgren may be used 
for the testing of such long-range eu as can not be tested at any, 
other proving ground owned by the United States Government. 


I offer that amendment to the portion proposed to be stricken 
out, and, as I have said, it seems to me to be a most reasonable 
proviso. It certainly will result in great economy to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, I might discuss this matter at great length and 
quote from the testimony taken before the committee and which 
is in the record, but I shall not detain the Senate, as I know 
there is a desire on the part of many Senators to take a recess, 
I do feel, however, that the proviso which I have offered to the 
portion of the House text proposed to be stricken out should 
be adopted, and that then the provision as inserted by the 
House should be allowed to remain as amended by the addition 
of the proviso. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Maryiand deserves commendation for the excellent man- 
ner in which he has presented this matter in which his State 
is interested, although I think not interested in the way in 
which some of the members of the delegation from that State 
Seem to apprehend. One result of the establishment of the 
proving grounds at Dahlgren—in fact, the only result—is to 
transfer the work of proving the big guns of the Navy from 
Indianhead, Md., to Dahlgren, Va., and I presume it is per- 
fectly natural that the Representatives of the State of Mary- 
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land here should resist that change. I wish to say for the 
Senator from Maryland that he has resisted it in a very able 
manner, which it is quite difficult to oppose. He appeared be- 
fore the committee, but, after a very complete examination of 
the entire question and a very thorough consideration of it, 
hoth the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee and 
the full Appropriations Committee disagreed with the Senator 
from Maryland and recommended the amendment contained in 
the bill. It was fought out in the House of Representatives by 
the popular and able champions of Maryland in that body. 

Very briefly the proposition involved in the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Maryland is to have two proving 
grounds instead of one. He says that will be in the interest 
of economy, but the committee is very firmly of the opinion 
that it would be a very extravagant system to have a proving 
ground for short-range guns at Indianhead, with one overhead 
expense and one organization, and another proving ground for 
long-range guns at Dahlgren, with another overhead and an- 
other organization. The fact of the case is it would be the 
most extravagunt system which could be adopted. 

The time to have disputed this proposition, if it was going to 
be disputed at all, was at the time when Dahlgren was ac- 
quired. That time has long gone by. We have expended 
$2,000,000 in acquiring Dahlgren and ingimproving it. We have 
acquired there some 1,400 acres of land, and there we have a 
place which is said by every expert who has been examined and 
which is believed by the members of the subcommittee who took 
the pains to make a trip to Dahlgren and personally inspect it 
to be excellently adapted for the actual firing of projectiles 
from the long-range guns of the Navy at high elevation to a 
great distance. There is no place at Indianhead at which that 
may be done. The longest range that can be had at Indianhead 
is some 14 miles. At Dahlgren there is a range of 25 miles, 
which is absolutely essential. The only test that could be made 
by naval guns before Dahlgren was acquired was an artificial 
test, so to speak, by reducing the charge and reducing the dis- 
tance and making mathematical computations as to the range 
of the guns based upon that artificial reduction of the charge 
and of the range. It was found afterwards that when the guns 
were fired the actual distance they were out of range from 
2,000 to 3.000 yards, which, of course, would put the United 
States in a ridiculous and perhaps in a fatal position if any 
such tests were depended upon in time of battle. That shows 
the importance of having actual tests to determine the actual 
range. 

There is practically no expenditure of money involved, be- 
cause the money has already been expended at Dahlgren. I 
trust that the amendment of the Senator from Maryland will be 
rejected and that the committee amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, is it necessary that the 
Government should own all of these proving grounds? Could 
not some of them be sold? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. At Indianhead we have a powder fac- 
tory, which will be continued there, but, as was stated to the 
committee, and apparently with good reason, it is not desirable 
to have the continual firing of heavy guns in the immediate 
vicinity of a powder factory. So far serious accidents have been 
avoided, but because of occasional defects in shells pieces of 
projectiles sometimes fly at all sorts of divergent angles, which 
might lead to a great disaster there and to the death of many 
people. That objection lies to Indianhead, in addition to the 
objection that there is not sufficient range available there. 

Edgewood is a gas-warfare establishment. There are no 
facilities there, even though the gas factory were not there, for 
the firing of long-range guns. It never has been developed for 
that purpose, and I do not suppose that it would be desirable 
to carry on experiments with highly explosive gases and all the 
work incident to them in connection with the firing of guns, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, have we not abolished 
gases by treaty? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; we have not. It was agreed be- 
tween certain nations that they would not use gases, but that 
was not binding upon other nations that were not parties to 
that treaty, and the Army appropriation bill this year carries 
an appropriation for gas warfare. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the thing I am interested 
in purticularly—and I confess that I am ignorant and do not 
know, and that is the reason why I ask the question—is 
whether we need all of these proving grounds, or whether we 
could dispose of some of the five or six proving grounds to 
which the Senator from Maryland made reference. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that statement created a rather 


erroneous impression as to the number of proving grounds. 
I am not familiar with the Army proving ground in New 
Jersey, but the Aberdeen Proving Ground is an Army proving 
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ground, and it would not be practicable for the Army and the 
Navy to carry out their testing of guns at the same place. 
Furthermore, it has the objection that they fire into the im- 
mediate approach to Baltimore Harbor and interfere there 
with a very extensive commerce. As to keeping the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, that is a question rather for the Military Af- 
fairs Committee as to whether that should be kept, or whether 
the gas works at Edgewood should be kept. 

As to the naval establishment at Indianhead, considering 
the savings that the Government has enjoyed in the reduction 
of the price of powder by making its own powder, and not 
only in the supply that the Government got but in its effect 
upon the powder market, I think it is desirable to retain that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President. I should like to say, in 
connection with what the Senator has said, that they can not 
even test a 5-inch gun at Indianhead. A 65-inch gun re- 
quires about 24,000 yards to test it. They have only twelve or 
fourteen thousand yards available at Indianhead, and when 
they have tested the small guns, as the Senator said, they have 
had to do it by conjecture. That is, they never could put them 
at an angle of over eight degrees, and consequently it was a 
mere calculation and guess as to how those guns could be used 
in case of a battle. At Dahlgren they have a range of 30 
miles. 

A naval ship is worth nothing unless you can shoot. The 
whole training, the whole purpose for which you have the ship, 
is to be able to shoot. There is one thing that you always ought 
to be certain about in a battle. You always have to guess at 
the distance the enemy ship is from you. That is a mere 
conjecture, but you ought to know that your guns will shoot 
accurately if you know the distance. That is, if the distance 
is 24 miles your guns ought to have been tested, and your 
powder and your shells, and you ought to know that your 
shells will land at 24 miles or 20 miles or 18 miles. That ought 
never to be guessed. It is criminal for a Government to have 
its forces guessing on that. 

You spend millions and millions and millions of dollars to 
equip your men to destroy the enemy's ships. When you are 
entering a battle there are two things you have to do. You 
have first to guess at the distance, and you have this salvo 
firing by which you soon get the range. When these guns 
were tested at Indianhead they had only a 12,000-yard range, 
or 14,000 in the best days. They could not put them at the an- 
gle necessary to shoot the entire distance, and consequently 
they simply made arbitrary calculations as to how the guns 


would shoot at a certain distance. When they tested them at 


Dahigren they found they were three or four thousand yards 


out. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think I was in error 
inadvertently in stating that there was a range of 14 miles 
at Indianhead. I think 14,000 yards is the range there. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is all. This is the only proving ground 
that the Navy has that it selected itself. The people did not 
want it there very much, because people do not like to be around 
where there is very much firing, just as at Indianhead we al- 
ways used to have to be paying damages for shooting over peo- 
ple’s land, which we did there, and because of the explosions, 
This is the only proving ground that the Navy has to give an 
absolute guaranty to your sailors that your guns have been 
tested before they have been put on your ships; and if you 
know the distance. then there is no guess as to where your 
shells will land. Now, it is proposed to come here for some 
little purpose and put the entire Navy in jeopardy, to have 
86,000 sailors guessing at the accuracy of your guns even 
when you know the distance, making two elements of uncer- 
tainty—first as to the distance of the other fleet, and then 
guessing and making an arbitrary calculation as to what your 
guns will do when the distance is known. When they made 
the real test they found that the calculation for the guns was 
3,000 yards out, which would have been fatal in a battle. 

There is not a member of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House or Senate, not a member of the committee that in- 
vestigated this matter, that was not unanimously of the opinion 
that this provision ought to go out, and the Dahlgren Proving 
Ground kept. There is not a man in the Navy Department who 
does not say that it is absolutely indispensable to an efficient 
and splendid administration of the Navy in connection with the 
accuracy of its shooting. 

It does seem to me that with that situation, with everybody 
that investigated it practically unanimous, we can not afford to 
destroy and close up this proving ground. We are testing guns 
there now every day. This amendment does not save any money. 
It simply prohibits them from doing any testing there. It does 
not reduce the appropriation. It simply says that you can not 
test guns there, when they are being tested now every day at 
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Dahigren. Aberdeen is busy most of the time in testing. These 
guns must be tested, The whole secret of a naval battle is to 
have the accuracy of your guns fixed when you know the dis- 
tance, and that can only be done by actual experience. 

As to Aberdeen, the admiral did testify that they could test 
shells there, as they did for years down at Indianhead—that is, 
‘to test the shell as to whether it explodes properly—but there 
is a big difference between testing shells and testing guns. All 
the shells that are bought and made are tested to see whether 
they are sound, whether they are good, whether they explode at 
the proper time, and so forth; but when you test a gun that is 


done to know whether the shell will be landed with a certain vigation (operative) 

angle at a certain distance when you fix the distance from the Ordnance ( 77 

ship with accuracy. You will see that all that Admiral Earle tive) sacs 

said was that the shells pope be tested there. He never said 73 — and e * bees at 8 Do. 
the guns could be tested there. pensation Board re) . Senior member. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? „ Commanding, of) Atlantic Mass 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. Destroyer base ( P . San Diego, Calif. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator, if that is | 2 | Disbursing office (operative)... . Disbursing officer. 2 Department, 
so, where are we going to test the big guns for our Coast Artil- | ss | gxamining and retiring boards President. Meena, 
lery, which are exactly of the same character as our largest 
naval guns? 5 opera- Fe in charge’) Fore Worth, Tex. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know to what extent we do test- SE RE 


ing for the Coast Artillery. All I know is that your guns are 
fixed to go on ships. They need this place down here on the 
river, and the Navy Department says it would absolutely para- 
lyze the entire ordnance department of the Navy to close up 
Dahlgren. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether this emy, Annapolis, 
particular proving ground should be maintained or not, but I (operative) n Navy Mars, Bos- 
am satisfied that the Government is wasting a great deal of 5 1 os 
money in considering the Navy and the Army as entirely dis- E Gen BO. 
‘tinct and separate entities at all times and for all purposes. J. (operative) 4 8 Naval ammunition 
Whether proving grounds should be at Aberdeen or somewhere soot, Dover, 
else, I am satisfied that there ought to be one ground to serve usm (operative) . S : 
both the Army and the Navy. In the Coast Artillery, by reason Pen p DR, T VEP PARR Naval training sta- 


of the Limitation of Armament Conference, we are taking 
some of the new guns off of the vessels, or taking those that 


covey 80 << ceaneeves N val tin, 
were built for the new vessels, and we are going to use them bese, —.— 
for our fixed batteries in the Coast Artillery. What possible 5 
reason or sense can there be in having two overhead organiza- Hingham, Mass. (operative) n Naval ammunition 
tions, costing large amounts of money, Ter 5 purpose of a x " 
proving ground where one ought to serve both departments of aa: 
a ert t? Iona Island, N. Y. (operativo) do. eee Naval 0 
What is true of proving grounds is true of a great many 2 
other things. If we are going to economize in Government ex- Indianhead, Md. (operative) . . P EEEN Naval proving 
penditures, we shall have to pay less attention to the demand ead, Md. 
. both the Army and the Navy that in all matters they must Key West, Fla. (operative) S Bara statin, Key 
considered as absolutely distinct and separate entities. Maro Island, Calif. (operativ Meer 
Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President * ; i a . Yard, Vallejo, 
Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit ` . 
me for a moment, I wish to send to the desk and ask to have New London, Conn. (operative) ... .. do...... ... “pase, Ne 8 
inserted in the Recorp a list of the naval stations, so called. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be New Orleans, La. (operative) 8 Navalstation, New 
so ordered. ewport operati: Commanding 
The matter referred to is as follows: i ace sas ier cer. = “to, penton 
: R.I. 
Indew to shore stations. New York, N. Y. (operative) W Navy yard, New 
ork, N. X. 
Paris Island, S. C. = | Paris 8. C. 
Page Sah (operative). Commanding gen Island, 8. C. 
k —_ Pearl Harbor, T. H. ativan — > 
Pensacola, Fla. (operative). . a i -| Peusacola, Fla. 
N Philadelphia, Pa. 1 Nav Ft Fa 
181 Anacostia, D. C. (operative)... 5 Washington, D. C. Portsmouth, N. H. (operative) 8 Navy yard, Ports- 
1s7| Cepe May, N. J. Ancpernttvr) . .. 40. Cape May, N. J. N E N Aies v.. naval prison 
182 Chatham, in ti E ESTES % P. a ayy er te] z 
190 Hampton! ais SNA: (Open 1 1 KE ia 


ve). 
187 3 N. 2 9 -| Commandant. . Lakehurst, N. J. 
192 Pensacola, Fla. (operative) . do 


Fensacola, Fla. 
185 Rockaway, T 1. te be closed). Gering of- arah E 


5 oe tsmouth, 
194 San Diego, Calif. (operative) 40 „ Sen ORI ae = SEA 2s ee AA | 
oot 8 ah Diogo Dee ee A cree W Naval ammunition 
tive). lens è 
Ammunition de Portsmouth, 
191 Charleston, S. WG G .. bie noe Fh ord- | Charleston, S. C. 
nance in charge. 5 d, Wash. S 
157 Fort Mifin, Pa. (operative). . .. dd. -++ -- Paschall, Station a Sam 9 9 Pui sound Navy 
Philadelphia, a. ton, Wash, 
a= ne (auxiliary) (oper eee y P Norfolk, Va. s 2 * eee pense: 8 Quantico, Va. 
182 Hinghen, Mass. (0) tive) A... . . Hingham, Mass. Die, (operative): ae = 7 o all = 
185 Tons Island, N. Y. (operative). . do ae. New e D. C. (operative) wee e Washington, D.C. 
195 Take See N. J. (opera- AOs aehen seans aneao Neo ea EEE a e S [oe 8 rt Fle 3.8“ 
107 are sland, Calif. (operative). do. Mare Island, Calif. Assistant Paymaster’s Office, | Officer in charge. .| 1415 Locust Street, 
197 Wash. (Operative do. Bremerton Philade operative). 25 
150 4 87 Jen s Creek 5 ) 40. th, Va N * Fe bis, 
E De) nt of the Pacific, San | Commanding gen- 8 
206 Brazilian Commission CS t rauciseo, Calif, — * v Rage 


to request of Brazil). 


176 


178 


195 


197 


171 
169 


Indew to shore stations—Continued. 


Marine Corps—Continued. 


Nu 598 ment, 
Washington, 


Cor Buildin, 
Janette 


Headquarters (operative) 


e 


Recruiting Bureau (operative). Officer in charge. 


Second Advance Base Force, 
San 5 8 8 


Naval War College 8 tins Presid: 
Navy Allotment Office (operative). Officer in charge. Navy Depari 3 ment, 
as hin 


South Charleston, W. Va. (op- 


Yorktown, Va. ( 
pavel Academ: a, (operative 
aval aircraft ( 


ee Yard, 


Washington, D. ©. 
Twenty-fourthand 
Grays Ferry 
hila- 


Ae ee. 


Annapolis, lia. o rp 


Commanding of- 
ficer. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chelsea, M 
.| Great oie e iu. 


League Island, be, (operative). do 
Mare 7 Sheu 3 2 zen 


Portsmouth, Va. 
. Parris Island, S. C 


Pearl Rader aw 


Pensacola, Fla. (o 
Portsmouth, N. 


Puget £ 

San a piego, í Calif, £ 
Yokohama, $ 2858 0 
Bellevue, D. 0. (operative) 


„D. C. 
Fort Lafayette, N. V. (opera- Officer in charge. Box No. 5, Fort 

tive). Hamilton Sta., 
x Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Naval Observatory ( W. D. C. 
Naval e a, 


Naval o 
Seegen. 
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Indem to shore stations—Continued. 


Title, Mail address. 
ba a eg 
are ta how ie ay pesoni Commandant Hampen 3 
a. 
Key Wost Fla. . cpana e West, Fla. 
Harbor. T. H. (operative) „ 
RE tank 


Mare Island, Calif. (operative).. 3 ofi- | Mare Island, Calif. 


757 — eee 8. O. 3 Parris Island, S 


5 as: = 0. 
Portsmouth, N. II. 


H. (operative 
Naval stations: 

uam Cea Commandant Guam. 
Guantanamo, Cuba (operative) 
Ha wall ( I TAE peia 0. 
Kew West, Fla (inactive basis) do.. Key West, Fla. 
ha Orleans, Le. (closed 805 . 9 Ner Orleans, La. 

ewport, R. I. ENAA FPPP Newport, R 
Olongaps, P. T. (rec). do : 


Nen R. I. 
gton, 


D. 
Navy Department (operative)... . . Secretary of the Washington, D. C. 
pat ig supply depot, 9 omer h in charge. HH Ave, and 29th 


(operative on reduced basis) * $ Brooklyn, 
aL? Pole A 
9 e 2 Commandant Boston, Mass. 
Charleston S. C. (operative) A Navy gito, South 
ar. “ 
Mare Island, Calif. 8 A Ear 8 Vallejo, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. V. (operative) . Navy yard station, 
Brooklyn, N. V. 
Norfolk, Va. (operative) n do 8 Navy yard station, 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (operative). .|.....do............ 255 3 
Portsmouth, N. H. (operative) go eee Portsmou „N. H. 
Eose: Sound, Dok 8 3 3333 8 . 
ashin, (operative) D ashington, D. C. 
Ordnance Eee À 
Bald 4 de L. I., N. Y. (opera- | Inspector of ord- SRANN Ba Ty 
tive). nance in charge. N.Y. 
South Charleston, W. Va. (in P South Charleston, 
operative). W. Va. 


Pacific coast communication (op- Superintendent. San $ Francisco, 


erative). Calif. 
Proving d, Indianhead, Md. Inspector of ord- | Indianhead, Md. 
0 8 e nance in charge. 
Annapolis, Md. (L. P.) (opera- Superintendent... Naval Academy, 
ti Annapolis, Md. 
Astoria, Oreg. eh 3 Astoria, Oreg. 
Balboa, O. 4 P Sy . e do | Sas 14 
more, timore, Md. 
Re bones Voter N Bar Harbor, Me. 
e). 
Bartana ts (sea wall), Me. (op- en Do. 
1 5 5 
Boston, Mass. (operative) District commu- Navy yard, Bos- 
ere epee ton, Mass. 
n ent. 
Buffalo, N. V. ( ve). .: Officer in charge. 5 N. X. 
Camp Glenn, N. C. (in tive). do... 2 N. O. 
se Elizabeth, Me. (inopera- |..... do... a oe 
ve). 
tare Hatteras, N. C. (operative) . Wee = eS KE 
Cape Mala, Panama (operative) . .. g 8 
nama (operative) P 
Cape May, N. Cape May, N. J. 
Cavite, Bir 8 3 Pion 
pana 0 
charleston, $. (operative).. Navy ype Charles- 
i ton, S. C. 
tendent. 
Charleston, S. C. (distant con- . Do. 


trol) (operative) 
8 ass. ovina abe ae yi ayy os in charge. Chatham, Mass. 


ass. (operative) Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, m. operative) AEA r a5: {a Chicago, III. 
Chollas Heights, Calif. (opera- San Diego, Calif. 
Slbrcdand Ohio (inoperative). py a 8 Cleveland, Ohio. 
ee (Eyak), Alaska (oper d 
ative 
9 (Hanscon) Alaska (op- 
Pallene ope Va. (operative). Dahlgren, Va 
a. ve a „Va. 
Darien, C. Z, 0 tive)... x T 
Detroit, Mich. f noperative} do. .| Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Mich. (inoperative) . cae .| Duluth, Mich. 
Dana ‘bor, Alaska (opera- 
E Calif. tiv F Loleta, Calif. 
Farallon Islands, Cal ttn inop- — 5 —.— ‘ap PEPEE POR ETGAN Ge 
Galveston, Tex. 1 Gnoperative 9 s ..| Galveston, Tex. 
Grand Island, La. (operative). . do .. Grand Island, La. 


Great 1 (operative)... District commu- United States Na- 
nications super- val Training Sta- 


intendent. tion, Great 
Lakes, III. 
Guantanamo (0 opens tive)... Officer in charge.. 
Va. (opera- District commu- Hampton Roads, 


Hampton Roa 
tive. nications super- Norfolk, Va. 
intendent. 
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Indes to shore stations—Continued. 


Fla. 
iak, Alaska (operative)... .|....- A K 
; 3 e 


Los Banos, P. I. ( tive) 
Mackinac oa Ki ch. . 
erative). 


— = lona 
Milwaukee, Wis. (inoperative). 
Mobile, Ala. (inoperati o A (aK do 
New Orleans, La. (operative)... 


Newport, R. I. (operative)...... 


New York, N. Y. (operative) 


Norfolk, Va. (operative Na 8 Nor- 
North Head, Wash. tive). 400 Ilwaco, Wash. * 
855 Truro, . 8 . North Truro, Mass 
ve). 

hia, Pa. (operative)... Na 8 
Point Isabel, Tex. operative) . Point Isabel, Tex 
Poin t Loma, Calif. operative Point Loma, 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Port au Prince, Haiti ( 


Qua uantico, Va. (operative). . doo Quantico, Va. 
dio, Va. (operutive) . 00 Radio, Va. 

Rocka way, DIC (inoperative) . . Naval air station, 
Roc Ke a ¥ a LAT 
Beach, 


Seattle, Wash. (operative) 
Sew i a Operative): BA E i 
Shanghai, China (operative) r RT RRS c/o Naval purchas- 


4 Sitka, Alaska. 
Anatasia, Fla, 


St. Petersbur 
Fla. p 


Neah Bay, Wash. 


.| Navy Department, 
ya ashington, 


Yerba Buena, Calif. a sent 
Radio and radio com; station: 
(operative). 70 ansett, L. I., 


Eagle Harbor, Mich. (inopera- Eagle ` Harbor, 


tive). A 
Jupiter, Fla. Ue a Wa Jupiter, Fla. 
Pen ie Cope Warrington 


re 
Banay Hook, N.J ne tet 


Virginia Beach, Va. (operative). 


= 


Radio compass sta 
Bar Harbor (Otter iter Cliffs), . Naval Radio Sta- 
(operative). een oer Har- 
„Me. 
* Beach, Del. (opera- A Bethany Beach, 
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Inder to shore stations—Continued, 


Title. Mail address. 
Radio com stations—Contd. 
ber enlopen, Del. (opera- | Officer in charge.. Lewes, Del. 
00. 
ome Henchinbrook, R 
operative). K 
Cape Lookout, N. C. (operative) ..... Sl Cape} Lookout, 
Cape May, N. J. (operative) 00 Cape Ma 
Cattle Pyne, EAC. gah ebay Ue eee Friday rA Har 
Chatham, Mass. ( tte) . — m, Mass. 
Deer Island, Mass. (operative) Deer Tsland, Mass. 
Detour, Mich, (inoperative) ....|..... do. yr k Detour ` 
= (inoperative)... Empire, Oreg. 
mires Oat operative). .... J Tolata. calif” 
Farallon Islan e Calit, (open San 4 Fran 
ve). ? 
Fire Island, N. Y. operative) Ee PAA .| Bay Sh 5 
Folly inlaid, Or (inopera- d Charleston, f. C. 
Fort i SR Oreg. (operative). „ nE Stevens; 
reg. 
Fourth Cliff Mass, enter: Hamarock, Mass. 
G: 1 2 1 9 op x ati re) |a Grand Island. La 
ran mn ve if 
ie Gra 12 d Marais, 


“tive Mi 
Hog isan, Va Va. (operative) 4 STAARE Va. 
Imperial Beac b. Calif 198 3 5 rial Beach, 
Key West, Fla. (inoperative). ..|..... Naval station, Key 
Manistique, Mich. (inoperative) Manistique, Mich. 
Mantoloking, N. J. ( tive). f... d ...-| Mantoloking, N. J. 
hee punane V (opera- d. Fort „Wash. 
North Island, S. C. (operative). do Georgetown, s Ç: 
North Truro, "Maas. tive) do.. S North Truro 
* 5 Park, Wash, inopera- f..... do.. Ocean Park, Pak Waal 
tive 
9 La. Cotte de Pilottown, La. 
Point Arguello, Cali f. 5 Arlight, Calif. 
Point Fermin, 88 10 aay .| San Pedro, Calif. 
Point Hueneme, Calif „ (opera Hueneme, Calif. 
Point Loma, Calif. ( tire) S Point Colt 
i Sgn aie . (opera- 8 Montara, 
Point Reyes, Calif. (operative) 8 Point Reyes, Calif. 
Port Angeles, Wash ‘ash. (inopera- - S Port Angeles, 
tive). Wash. 
Poyners Hill, N. C. (operative) G . Branch, 
Prices Neck, R. * (operative) 
e ia Hook, N. J. ve). oo Hook 
~~ Island, Wa: (opera- fe a oN. 
Soapsione Point, Alaska (oper- 
Surfside (Nantucket), Mass S Nantucket, Mass. 
(operative). 
Tatoosh, Wash, (operative 8 Neah Bay, Wash. 
Thunder Bay nd, Mich. do. Alpena, 
8 
e 
| S.C. (operative) Sens offi- | Charleston, 8. C. 
Boston, Mass. (o wi 8 
Mare Island, 2 own ig 
New York, N. T 7 Broo yn N, ae 
Portsm mouth, N. „ Ginopera- |. Portsmouth, N. H 
Puget Sound, Wash, (opera- S Bremerton, Wash. 
tive). 
Sen i Calif. (opera 8 San Francisco, 
: Calif. 
Philadelphia, te (operative) d Philadelphia, Pa. 
ve) „ k 
Washington, D. C. (operative). Commandant Navy yard, Wash- 
Recruiting. division (operative). Officer in charge.. Navy Department, 
Washington, 
Reina Mercedes (operative).........| Commanding offi- | Annapolis, Md. 
cer. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Troy, N. Y. 
| (inoperative). 
Secretary of the Navy, Office (oper- | Secrétary of the Ney Department, 
ative). Navy. ashington, 
Special duty (operative) see page Do: 
Subniarine bases: 
no Roads, Va. (opera- Commanding offi- | S/m base, V. S. 
ve). cer. Eagle No. 1. 
pecs ngota 
Key West, Fla. (inoperative)...| Commandant Seventh ` — al 
district ne val 
station, Key 
West, Fla. 
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Index to shore stations—Continned. 


Fago Title. Mail address. 
Submarine bases—Continued. 
185 New London, Conn. (operative) Commanding ofi- | S/m base, U. 8. 8. 
cer. Eagle No. 33, 
New » 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. (operative) do . 8/m base, U. 8. 8. 
San Pedro, Calif. (operative) 8 “Sm base, U. 8. S. 
: f : Sago No. 11 
San Pedro, Calif. 
184 Supervisor, New York Harbor (op- Supervisor 3 Whitehall 
erative). New 
York, N. Y. 
Torpedo stations: 
174 Alexandria, Va. (operative).... 
197 Keyport, Wash. (operative) 
184 Newport, R. I. (operative) |s... 
Training stations: 
193 Great Lakes 88 3 rost Lakes, III. 
189 Hampton R (operative)... 
184 Ne’ R. I. PAVO e Newport, R. I. 
2 oneal bill). 
197 San Francisco, Calif. (San Fran- Commandant San Francisco 
cisco training station, opera- 2 
tive until San Diego is ready, 


when it will be moved to San 
Diego if naval bill ts). 
203 | Virgin Islands (operative) 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, there is no cure for the 
waste to which the Senators from Maryland and Wisconsin 
have referred by a trivial amendment on the floor. There are 
a hundred establishments of the United States Navy, or there- 
abouts, in the continental United States. There was a time, 
of course, when company posts were maintained throughout the 
western country long after there were any Indians not on the 
reservations. We know very well that it is not the Navy 
alone, but Congress no less, which has contributed to the estab- 
lishment of this multitude of unnecessary stations. The only 
cure lies in a thoroughgoing examination, either by a joint 
committee of Congress or by a commission appointed by the 
President under act of Congress, to determine which of these 
stations shall be continued and which shall be abolished. If 
there be a hundred, who doubts but that a third of them may be 
abolished and the land upon which they are built sold? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I just want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the question inyolved here is not whether 
or not an additional station shall be acquired. It is just a ques- 
tion of where the activity shall be carried on—where the guns 
shall be tested. It will cost practically as much in one place as 
in another. In fact, it will cost much less, so far as the Navy 
is concerned, to have it all in one place rather than in two 
places, as is proposed by the pending amendment. 

I hope the pending amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I wish 
the debate to make it perfectly clear that the testimony is abso- 
lutely beyond dispute to the effect that every gun that is tested 
at Dahlgren can be tested at Aberdeen. There is not the 
slightest question of that. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. FRANCE. It is a question of maintaining an additional 
proving ground—of maintaining four proving grounds where 
before the war we had but one. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
it is right to investigate Aberdeen and Dahlgren to see which 
it is in the interest of the Government to close? Before we 
close up one in Virginia or one in Maryland, had not an investi- 
gation better be had? 

Mr. FRANCE. So far as I am concerned, I will say to the 
Senator from Virginia that in the interest of economy I would 
not at all urge the maintenance of Aberdeen as against Dahlgren. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why did not the Senator offer an amend- 
ment to that effect, then? 

Mr. FRANCE. I think it would be advisable perhaps even 
to close down Aberdeen. I do know that until we do away 
with some of these war activities we will continue to have a 
four or five billion dollar Government, and I do maintain that 
every gun that is tested at Dahlgren can be tested at Aberdeen. 
If I had a map here I could show the ranges as laid down by 
Admiral McVay himself. At Aberdeen you shoot down the bay; 
at Dahlgren you shoot across the bay. In either instance it is 
necessary to fire across a channel. The argument was made 
that the Aberdeen range crosses a channel, but the same argu- 
ment can be made with reference to Dahlgren because, of course, 
the Dahlgren range crosses a channel, and it is impossible to 


fire anywhere in the Chesapeake Bay a gun with a range of 25 
miles without crossing a channel. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Maryland must remember 
surely that Admiral McVay very explicitly testified that the 
firing from the proving ground at Aberdeen gravely threatened 
commerce, whereas the firing from the proving ground at Dahl- 
gren did nothing of the sort. Sometimes it might interfere with 
a few fishing boats, but those were always put upon notice; 
and the Senator surely will recall that Admiral McVay was 
unqualified in his assertion that the retention of the proving 
awe at Dahigren is essential to the successful proving of tha 
nay: 

Mr. FRANCE. But the point to be remembered is that the 
admiral maintained that the Navy has no unnecessary proving 
ground. Let me read from the testimony. I will say, in pref- 
acing my reading from the testimony, that I would be the last 
man in the Senate to advocate the abolishment of a long- 
range proving ground. I would be in favor of continuing 
Dahlgren ifywe did not have two other proving grounds, if not 
three, in Maryland. I will eliminate Indianhead as being un- 
suitable. 

Mr. GLASS. May I suggest to the Senator that it would 
be better to leave the determination of that matter to the ex- 
perts of the Navy Department rather than to a Senator from 
Maryland or a Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. FRANCE. As a matter of fact, I am old fashioned 
enough to believe that some responsibility rests upon the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, and that we who levy the 
taxes are also somewhat responsible for the expenditures, and 
if we leave this question of expenditures to all of the bureaus 
which we built up during the war and all of the divisions which 
we built up during the war, we shall continue to have a four 
or five billion dollar Government. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator suggest that the subcom- 
mittee of the general Committee on Appropriations had no 
regard for the question of economy in considering this question? 

Mr. FRANCE. I am not at all reflecting upon the com- 
mittee, but I will say that I was perhaps present at the last 
meeting of the committee on this very question, and at that 
committee meeting the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance said 
that he was charged with responsibility for the proving of these 
guns, and that, as the responsibility was upon him, lie felt that 
his opinion should be given due weight. It was the result, in 
my judgment, of that statement of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance that the committee acted, even in spite of the clear 
testimony that we had a long range at Aberdeen, and also one, 
as I have stated, at Edgewood. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator will recall that in that identical 
statement Admiral McVay assured the subcommittee that there 
was no question of additional expenditure involved; that there 
woua be no economy in the abandonment of this $2,500,000 
plant. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, there is a question I 
want to ask. Has the Senator anything to submit to the Sen- 
ate showing what additional appropriations would be saved by 
the adoption of the House provision? 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator will examine the testimony of 
Admiral McVay last given before the committee, he will there 
see it specifically stated that there is no economy involved 
in the abandonment of the plant at Dahlgren. 

Mr. FRANCE. There is a certain amount of overhead ex- 
pense in the carrying of every additional plant. When you 
close down a plant, you get rid of that inevitable overhead. 
Unless Aberdeen is abandoned that overhead expense goes right 
on at Aberdeen, and the cost of testing at Aberdeen would un- 
doubtedly be much less than the cost of testing at Dahlgren. 
The transportation of heavy ordnance to Dahlgren in itself is 
an expense. These heavy guns must be shipped to Indianhead 
and then must be transported 35 miles in barges, there being no 
railroad whatever to Dahlgren, whereas at Aberdeen there is 
a railroad. Indeed, there is a branch railroad from the main 
line of the Pennsylvania road, and from the main line, I be- 
lieve also, of the B. & O., right to the point where the heavy 
ordnance is tested, and they have tested at Aberdeen the heaviest 
kind of ordnance, the coast artillery ordnance. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I wish to correct the 
statement of the Senator from Maryland. In regard to the 
ordnance manufactured in the navy yard in Washington City, 
it is simply put on barges at the navy yard and transported 
directly to Dahlgren. 

Mr.*FRANCE. That is, of course, possible; but it is, to be 
sure, an expense, because it means an additional handling of 
the guns. But that is not my point. Me point is that every 
single plant maintained by the Government carries a certain 
amount of overhead, and you will not reduce the governmental 
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expenditures until you cut down the number of plants. I have 
the utmost confidence in the Secretary of War and the utmost 
confidence in the Secretary of the Navy, and therefore I have 
been waiting for them to find an opportunity to study this very 
question, knowing that after they had an opportunity to inves- 
tigate this large question of the number of war activities which 
are still being carricd on, they would come in with recommenda- 
tions for the cutting out of these war activities. But this 
activity at Dahigren is a war activity which can be done away 
with without the slightest injury to the testing of heavy 
ordnance, 

Speaking on this very point, Admiral McVay said: 

The Navy bas no unnecessary plants at the present time. I am not 
familiar with the War Department, 

The testimony was very clear that the War Department did 
have a proving ground upon which these guns could be tested. 
I said: 

Of egurse, we here provide funds for both departments. 

Admfral McVay. Yes. 

Senator Fraxcr. And there is only one Treasury, although there are 
many departments and bureaus. 

It seems to me inconceivable that, with the amount of testing 
of heavy guns we shall have in the next four or five years, the 
Navy and the Army could not use one single proving ground. 
It shows a lack of coordination in our governmental activities 
which, it seems to me, is inexcusable. 

Personally, I think a number of these activities could be 
cut out. I have told the Senate that we have five ranges of 
14 miles and greater available now by the Government, in- 
eluding Dahlgren, and when Dahlgren is closed we will have 
four ranges, in addition to the open ocean ranges, 14 miles in 
length or more, and two ranges besides Dahlgren of 25 miles. 
I, myself, have visited recently the proving ground at Edge- 
wood, where they are supposed to be engaged only in the manu- 
facture of gases, and I have found that even at Edgewood they 
have built concrete foundations for the heavy ordnance that is 
to be tested there; why, I do not know. We all know that if 
you start an activity, it is almost impossible to stop it. 

I do believe that in the interest of economy my amendment to 
this proviso should be adopted. It takes care of the contention 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, because it provides 
that guns may be tested at Dahlgren which can not be tested in 
any other proving ground. 

Certainly, that seems to me to be a reasonable proviso to 
the provision inserted in the House, and the provision inserted 
in the House was inserted in the interest of economy. I add 
to that the proviso inserted by the House, to the effect that 
Dahlgren can be maintained in a closed-down condition; that 
it may be used for the testing of heavy ordnance that can not be 
tested elsewhere; and I feel sure that several hundred thou- 
sands dollars of overhead expenses could be saved if Dahlgren 
were closed. 

I am sorry $2,000,000 were spent there. That $2,000,000 spent 
at Dahlgren never should have been spent, in consideration of 
the fact that we had those great proving grounds in Maryland, 
embracing, as I said a few moments ago, 25,000 acres. Some 
of that land has scarcely been walked over by governmental 
officials. They hardly know what is there. In Maryland we 
consider 25,000 acres quite a substantial piece of land. The 
20,000-acre proving ground has a water range down the bay 
of 25 miles, and the 5,000-acre proving ground has practically 
a simlar range. 

I hope I have explained the matter sufficiently to the Senate. 
I have no interest in it except a desire to conserve the funds 
of the Government and, of course, incidentally, to prevent the 
abandonment of Indianhead; but of course that would not 
mean any serious loss to my State. I am presenting the matter 
in the interest of economy, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I merely wish to read into the 
Reconrp this statement of Admiral McVay before the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations. He said: 

This question has been investigated and investigated; in fact, it has 
taken more of my time than any other one thing since I haye been in 
the bureau, and finally the Burean of the Budget investigation. Their 
Popor was that Dahlgren was necessary, and it was in the interest of 
cficiency and economy. Personally, I know that. I think it is costin, 
us something like four or five hundred thousand dollars less to do all 
15 . at Dahlgren, instead of half at Indianhead and half at 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] to 
the committee ameudment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 


JOHN PAUL DE BAAT DOELMAN (S. DOC. NO, 211). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
inclosing a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy ta permit Mr. John Paul de Baat Doelman, a subject of 
the Netherlands, to receive instructions at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis at the expense of the Government 
of the Netherlands, 

The Secretary of State points out that the passage of the 
resolution would be regarded by the Government of the Nether- 
lands as an act of courtesy, and that it would be in accordance 
with established precedents. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 


The Warre Houser, June 16, 1922. 
RECESS. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until . the recess being under the order, until 11 
o'clock, 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 7 o’clock p, m.) the Sen- 
ate, under the order previously entered, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Saturday, June 17, 1922, at 11 o’clock a: m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, June 16, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord, whose life is always spent that we may have 
life, dwell in us in the spirit of sacrifice. May the sweet sum- 
mer of divine love rest upon us all. When justice and rectitude 
must be vindicated, may the duty be seasened with mercy. 
Crown our Nation's life with wise intelligence, with reverence 
for constituted authority, with humble recognition of the Chris- 
tian’s God, with mercy toward the poor and weak, and with the 
spirit of charity for all. Grant that all our homes may abide 
in the light and joy of the blessings of the world’s Redeemer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following concurrent 
resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 26. 

Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That a commission is hereby created, consisting of three Members of 
the Senate, appointed by the Vice President, and three Members of the 
House of Representatives, appointed by the Speaker, to investigate the 
needs of the office of the recorder of deeds for the District of Columbia, 
and to report not later than December 20, 1922, (1) what quarters, 

uipment, and facilities are necessary gy erly to care for and protect 
all records and pens in such office, and (2) what additional personnel, 
m any, is required to perform the duties imposed by law upon such 
office, 

The message also announced that the Senate had receded 
from its amendment No. 186 to the bill (H. R. 10101) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June, 1923, 
and for other purposes, and had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 78, 79, 86, 101, 115, 116, 142, 155, 163, and 187 to said bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the proceedings of yesterday under which House bill 10101 was 
sent to conference be rescinded, for this reason: When the 
House granted permission to send the bill to conference and 
disagreed to the Senate amendment No. 1 it was with the un- 
derstanding that that was the only amendment that was pend- 
ing to go to conference. But the papers that were on the 
Speaker’s desk indicated a different condition existing. It 
indicated that amendments 78, 79, 86, 101, 115, 116, 142, 155, 
163, and 187 were still in disagreement. The fact is that on 
May 5 last the Senate agreed to the position of the House on 
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these amendments, so that there was nothing left to go into 


conference but Senate amendment No. 1. The Senate now 
messages the correct situation over here, making necessary 
the rescinding of the action taken yesterday by the House, and 
if the House should rescind yesterday's action I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to take the message off the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to rescind the action of yesterday by which the 
District of Columbia bill was sent to conference. Is there ob- 
jection? 

; Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to say that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] and myself guessed aright yesterday. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was only one amendment in dispute, 
but the records of the Senate as sent here from the Senate did 
not. show it. 

Mr. GARNER, In other words, the record of the Senate was 
in error? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are so busy with so much legislation 
that they fail to keep their conference records up to date. They 
are nearly a month behind. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It occurred to me that it would 
be well to send the bill back to the Senate. I did not object. 

Mr. MADDEN, I appreciate the position the gentleman took 
yesterday, and I recognized his wisdom in that case as I do in 
all other cases with which he has connection. 

Mr. GARNER, Is this one more evidence of “ the degeneracy 

of Congress to which so much reference has been made? 

Mr. MADDEN. We are not allowed to criticize the other 
body. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not say the other body. I said “ Coh- 
gress.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10101, the District 
of Columbia appropriatish bill, disagree to the amendments of 
the Senate to the amendment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 1, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, disagree to Senate amendments 
to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate No. 1, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Mapppn, Mr. Cramton, 
and Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. 


DETAIL OF CUSTOMS OFFICERS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of House Joint Resolution 
844, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the House Joint 
Resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 344). 


To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to detail four persons paid 
from the appropriation for the collection of customs. 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
use in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1923 for and 
in connection with the enforcement of the laws relating to customs not 
to exceed at any one time four persons detailed from the field force of 
the Customs Service. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I make an inquiry of the 
gentleman from Iowa as to whether he intends to take up the 
entire day with the consideration of this resolution? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. I have understood that there was 
practically no objection to the resolution, and that we dispose 
of it in the hour. 

Mr. GARNER. It seems to me that the gentleman ought to 
make the customary request that the debate be limited to an 
hour, one-half the time to be controlled by himself and one-half 
to be controlled by myself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from Iowa 
calling up that resolution as a privileged matter? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I call it up as a privileged matter. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will not 
do that. I do not think there will be any objection if he will 
ask unanimous consent to consider it. I doubt very much 
whether it is privileged. I do not believe that on a thing as 
immaterial as this, relatively speaking, the question of privilege 
should be invoked. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would just as lief put it the other 
mar I do not want to take up the time discussing the point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 344. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to insist on it, 
but I do insist that this side of the House is entitled to con- 
sideration in the matter of general debate, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I overlooked that for a moment, 
Pending the motion to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be confined to one hour, one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Texas and one-half to be 
controlled by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the general debate be confined to one houg one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas one- 
half to be controlled by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr, WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, is 
this debate to be limited to the subject matter of the bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I wish it could be, but I am afraid 
that it can not be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hustep] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the resolution (H. J. Res. 344) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to detail four persons paid from the appro- 
priation for the collection of customs, with Mr. Husrzo in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolwed, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
use in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1923, for and 
in connection with the enforcement of the laws relating to customs 


not to exceed at any one time four persons detailed from the feld force 


of the Customs Service. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, while this joint resolu- 
tion is quite important to the enforcement of the customs regu- 
lations, it involves no appropriation and no additional expense. 
As the Members have observed, the resolution is short, and it 
simply provides that the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to use in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 
1923, for and in connection with the enforcement of the laws 
relating to customs, not to exceed at any one time four persons 
detailed from the field force of the Customs Service. 

These four persons or other parties in a similar capacity 
have been in the employ of the Treasury Department so far 
back that it is beyond my recollection. They haye been used 
by the Treasury to assist in collecting customs. This provi- 
sion is in the new tariff bill, in section 625, with the exception 
that it is authorized thereby to use eight persons instead of 
four. These four persons detailed from the Customs Service 
are experts. One is an expert in relation to classification and 
others are experts with reference to other matters pertaining 
to the Customs Service. So far as I know there is no objec- 
tion to the resolution, and I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman wish me to use some of 
my time? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I would be glad if the gentleman 
would do that. 

Mr. GARNER. How much time did the gentleman from Towa 
use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa used three min- 
utes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
told you briefly what the object of this resolution is. It is to 
correct a mistake made by the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives. The Committee on Appro- 
priations claim they made the mistake at the suggestion of the 
Treasury Department. Now, whether the inefficiency exists 
in the Treasury Department or in the Committee on Appro- 
priations I do not know. It merely illustrates the situation 
that we hear exists in this administration at the present time. 
We are told by the highest authority that the Congress is in- 
efficient, that it has reached its lowest ebb in the history of 
the country, and I think we had just as well admit now that 
that is an actual fact. We have a resolution coming from the 
other end of the Capitol this morning indicating that the other 
body do not eyen know how to report a transaction in that body 
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touching an amendment to an appropriation bill, We have one 
of the most eminent men connected with the administration 
indicating the intellect of the Congress, and for the sake of 
argument only I am going to admit that the indictment is true. 
Everybody knew that the Congress would come to its lowest 
ebb whenever the Republican majority in the House or the 
Senate was the largest. [Laughter and applause.] At the 
present time you have got the largest majority in the history 
of the country, so it is at its very lowest ebb. But we are going 
to correct that in March, 1923, when we are going to improve 
it a little bit. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Just a little. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, it is really amusing to hear 
some Cabinet officer discuss the ability and the standing of the 
Congress of the United States. Peculiarly is it offensive—I 
think I may use that word with the approval of a good per- 
centage of the membership of this House—peculiarly is it 
offensive for the Cabinet minister who is now at the head of 
the War Department to chastise Congress. He served in this 
body and served in the other body at the other end of the 
Capitol; and I imagine that if it had not been for a man 
by the name of Davm I. Watsu, the Secretary of War would 
still have a pretty good opinion of the American Congress. 
{Applause.] But Mr. Walsh gave him a very low opinion, 
first, of the American people, and, second, of the American 
Congress; because the American Congress has persistently 
refused to heed his suggestions as to what legislation should 
be enacted since he has been a Cabinet minister. I thought 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh], and I thought 
especially probably the Speaker himself would take the floor 
this morning for the purpose of repudiating the speech made 
by Secretary Weeks. Of course, Secretary Weeks is better 
acquainted with the Massachusetts delegation than with any 
other delegation in the House of Representatives or in the 
Senate. 

The delegation from Massachusetts presides over the House 
of Representatives. The delegation from Massachusetts pre- 
sides over the Senate. The leader of the Senate, Mr. LODGE, 
with whom Mr. Weeks is very well acquainted, is from Massa- 
chusetts. Here in the House the Assistant Speaker is from 
Massachusetts. I presume Secretary Weeks is familiar with all 
these gentlemen, and he must have drawn his conclusions from 
his estimate of the people who represent his own State. 
[Laughter.] Besides, we have an eminent gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts who is chairman of one of the largest committees in 
the House, Mr. Wrnstow. I am sure that Secretary Weeks is 
perfectly famifiar with his ability. So after he sums up Massa- 
chusetts in the Congress, the leadership in the Senate, the 
Presiding Officer in the Senate, the Speaker of the House, the 
Assistant Speaker of the House, and the chairman of a leading 
committee in the House, all from Massachusetts, he comes to 
the conclusion that the Congress has reached its lowest ebb in 
the history of the Government. [Laughter.] Ah, what a nice 
aangemerk, and how harmonious it must be among the Repub- 
icans! 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, the 
gentleman ought to suggest that the chairman of the committee 
reporting the most important bill in this session of Congress, 
the ship subsidy bill, is also from Massachusetts. - 

Mr. GARNER. I have no intention of slighting Mr. GREENE 
of Massachusetts. Of course, Secretary Weeks is well ac- 
quainted with Mr. GREENE, who bas been in Congress twenty- 
odd years and who is senior to Mr. Weeks himself. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. And the chairman of one of the 
elections committees. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; Massachusetts holds a predominant 
place, and I am sure Mr. Weeks was looking at the Congress 
through the glasses of the Massachusetts delegation in both the 
House and Senate when he formed his estimate, especially 
through the glasses of Davi I. WausH, of Massachusetts. 
[Laughter.] I think that is the main cause of this tirade. 

But I want to congratulate the Republican organization, not 
only in the House and Senate but the country, on the glorious 
spectacle of Massachusetts assaulting the Congress on the 
rostrum and the Congress assaulting Pennsylvania by petition. 
It is said that 150 Members of the House have petitioned the 
President of the United States virtually to put out of office 
Andy Mellon, and Secretary Weeks virtually asking the Ameri- 
can people to turn you out in order that he may raise the grade 
of Congress by putting the membership over on the Democratic 
side. [Laughter.] Fine team work! It must make you proud 
of your Cabinet and of your organization. I do not biame Will 
Hays for going to the movies or anywhere else, [Laughter.] 
A nice kettle of fish! You can not get the offices fast enough, 
50 150 of you have signed a petition to Andy. 
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No, Ido not know, but this morning when I saw that state- 
ment I said to myself, “ Whose goat will they get first? Will 
it be John Weeks or Andy Mellon?” And I am going to bet my 
money that Andy lasts the longest. Andy has got the money 
bags, and you know you folks have got to stand with them. 
[Laughter.] So I am going to bet my money on Andy. It is 
a delightful thing from the Democratic standpoint to note this 
harmony existing throughout the Republican organization. It 
is delightful to know that in the House of Representatives 
there has been no swearing on your side that you have followed 
the leadership of the gentleman from Wyoming except on cer- 
tain occasions—and those occasions have been numerous, and 
they are going to be more numerous in the future when the 
ship subsidy bill comes up. But the harmony existing in the 
Senate ig likewise delightful from the Democratic viewpoint, 
but is nok very good from the country’s standpoint. 

I agree with Mr. Weeks in one thing, that this ought to be a 
party government. But, Mr. Chairman, that party government 
ought to originate in the House of Representatives and not be 
dictated to from the other end of the Avenue by the Secretary 
of War or any other Secretary. [Applause.] I believe in 
party government, and your party would be better off to-day 
if it had heeded the advice of your men who have been here 
these many years and who have got to go back every two years 
for a new certificate; if the administration had heeded your 
advice. and let you do the organizing, let you do the legislating, 
your party would be better off and the eountry might have been 
better off as well. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to criticize the Republican 
Party except as the Republican Party deserves criticism. 
Your party has deserved criticism in this House and deserves 
criticism particularly about one thing, and that is you have not 
had the courage to carry out your own judgment. That is what 
I criticize you for, If you just had the courage to do according 
to your own judgment, the country would be better off. We 
would have better legislation, we would have more efficient 
service in the country if you were permitted to exercise your 
own patriotism and your own good judgment. We want to give 
you that much certificate of character. [Laughter.] But you 
have no courage. You are going to do as you are told. There 
are not 120 of you who want to consider the ship subsidy bill, 
but they are going to make you take it; they are going to make 
you swallow it, and you do not want it. [Applause.] The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives does not want it; it is 
against his judgment. The gentleman from Kansas, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, does not want it; the steering 
committee, or a majority, does not want it, but you are going 
to take it. Why? He has told you—and that is what I blame 
Mr. Harding for—that if you do not come across with a ship 
subsidy bill you can not get a certificate of character next 
November, and you all want that certificate of character. 
{Laughter.] What I object to Mr. Harding for is that one 
morning he tells the people of the United States that he does 
not desire to boss Congress, that he is not to interfere with 
them; he is a constitutional President; and the next morning I 
see in the very same press—the Washington Post—that Mr. 
Harding is going to whip them into line; that it will be dis- 
astrous to the party if they fail to carry out his program. 
You are to keep the tariff bill in the Senate until he can 
foree you to pass the ship subsidy bill, and then push the 
ship subsidy bill right behind the tariff in the Senate so that 
you get no chance for the bonus or any other legislation. 

That is the program, and the country might as well know it. 
Are you going to stand for it? I did not vote for the bonns, 
but you did. Three hundred of you in this House voted for it. 
Are you going to permit the program to be carried throngh? 
Are you going to permit it, Mr. Monperx? Of course, you 
would not if you could help yourself, but you are in a pre- 
carious condition., It will not hurt anything to say that you 
have been handicapped a little in your leadership on account 
of the fact that you have been trying to degenerate yourself 
into another body. [Laughter and applause.] You are to be 
pitied in some particulars on account of that very great handi- 
cap. I do want to appeal to the gentleman to assert himself 
as a leader once for all, he and the Speaker, and make the 
House of Representatives what you and I know it ought to be, 
what it can be mage to be if you will just give somebody in the 
chair and somebody on the floor of the House the backbone to 
run this business and say what you are going to do. They will 
weaken; you have never tried it. Try it once and see how the 
country will take it. I think you will find that it will do you 
good. [Laughter and applause.] Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 4 
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Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of War has 
broken loose again. [Laughter.] At Cleveland, Ohio, on June 
15, the illustrious Secretary of War permitted an acquired 
habit of his—that of turning his mouth loose and going off and 
leaving it—to recur. He is quoted by the Associated Press 
as saying in his speech that he was tempted to call it The 
Decline of the American Government.” A careful reading of 
the speech, however, by anyone acquainted with the Secretary's 
history would suggest the query, “ Why this?” He says that 
“the legislative branch of our National Government probably 
never has been at a lower ebb than it is to-day.” He accounts 
for this by the direct charge that the people are having too 
much to do with the lawmaking of the country now. He sub- 
divides this charge by the claim that the Representatives in 
Congress should not be nominated by the people at the pri- 
maries, and that after they are nominated and elected they 
should pay no attention to the people that did elect them, 

The legislation that seems to be worrying him that has been 
enacted by this Congress is the legislation in the interests of 
agriculture and national prohibition. Who is the gentleman 
that he should pass judgment on the men selected by the 
people to make their laws? He was a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts; his term expired on March 4, 1919; he was a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States in 1916. He thought that the nomination for 
President could be procured in a certain way by certain organi- 
zations; but the people had too much to do with selecting the 
delegates to that convention for him to haye a look-in. Then 
he was renominated in Massachusetts by his party for reelec- 
tion as Senator in 1918, but, due to what he terms a “ gradually 
degenerating Congress,” the Congress of the United States and 
the people bad decided that the United States Senators must be 
elected by direct vote, and though 1918 was a Republican year, 
he was about the only man I know of that was on that ticket 
that succeeded in being defeated. - 

No wonder that the genial gentleman should lose confidence 
in the American people to govern themselves. But were the 
people entirely wrong in this instance? Of course, it was a 
catastrophe to have the grand old Bay State of Massachusetts 
turn down a Republican for a Democrat, and it went out to 
the country that Massachusetts had made a great mistake. And 
in 1920 we repeated the Republican victory of 1918; and the 
President of the United States, one of the best men in the world, 
being of a sympathetic nature, desirous of helping all those 
with whom he was acquainted, concluded, apparently. to try 
to make a man out of the ex-Senator [laughter], and gave 
him a great appointment, for which he should be grateful to 
the President and to the Republican Party, as it afforded him 
an opportunity to “ come back.” 

The first time Congress had a chance to consult with him 
he protested against our reducing the size of the Army from 
235,000 to 150,000. We had been elected, not appointed, and, 
as the Secretary of War says in this same speech at Cleveland, 
we were elected on a “platform that promised to reduce taxa- 
tion”; but the Secretary of War took the position with the 
Congress and the President that we could not reduce the Army 
without incurring a great moral obligation, and prevailed upon 
the President to write us a letter. However, Congress, fresh 
from the voters, persisted, the Army was reduced, and none 
of the complications predicted by the War Department arose; 
the men asked for their discharges, and were glad to get back 
to civil life. 

In the Cleveland speech the Secretary says: 

In its platform of 1920 the dominant party promised to reduce 
taxation. In some cts it has failed to do so, not because a large 
number of the Republican Senators and Representatives do not wish 
to carry out the pledges of their party but because of the combination 
of a part of the majority devoted to a ial interest with the minority 
in Congress and an insistence on their part that income tuxes, gen- 
erally speaking, should not be reduced. 

I charge here that the Secretary of War has been the most 
persistent of anyone that I know of in trying te get unneces- 
sary appropriations out of Congress, I charge, too, that he is 
the only man in the Republican Party or in the country but 
what will admit that we have reduced taxation.and reduced the 
expenditures of this Government, and that the administration 
has been successful in doing so. [Applause.] I further wish 
to call attention to the fact that the Secretary, after coming 
here and fighting for additional appropriations for his de- 
partment—asking, say. for fifty to one hundred million dollars 
more than we gave him, then saving a little money—and I 
do not charge him with not being willing to economically ad- 
minister, but when he does save a little part of an appropriation 
he gives out publicly, and it is heralded to the country, that 
the Secretary of War is saving money in spite of Congress, and 
there is not a Representative but what knows that this unfair- 
ness has been indulged in by the Secretary. ‘ 


T am sure that every Member of Congress, regardless of party, 
agrees that tle Secretary’s speech and advice to these young 
men that were being graduated from scliool was as untimely, 
if not wholly unsound, as could be contemplated. He even be- 
comes so desperate in trying to prove to those young men that 
they, if they ever get into public life, should pay no attention 
to the wishes, ambitions, and desires of the people whom they 
represent that he quotes from some book that ex-President 
Wilson had written to prove that the people themselves can not 
make the laws. I have no fault to find with the book, and the 
book does say, “It must have a lawmaking body; it can no 
more make law through its voters than it can make law through 
its newspapers.” No one disputes that; but it does not follow 
that the voters have no rights in as to what the laws shall be, 
that they shall be ignored by the lawmakers. I think I have 
the best constituency in the world; if I knew of a better class 
of people to live among, of course I would try to live there, 
and I am frank to say to this Congress that no man in my dis- 
trict has ever attempted to work out the details of the laws 
that he wanted the Congress to pass; they do suggest the prin- 
ciples that they want enacted into law; they have a right to 
suggest them; and whenever I conclude to follow Secretary 
Weeks or any other man who is surrounded by an artificial 
atmosphere and cease to represent them, then they would have 
a right to and they should select a Congressman that would rep- 
resent them and not some one else. ; 

Why did the Secretary attack prohibition? He said he was 
speaking individually and not as a member of the Cabinet, but 
so long as he is a member of the Cabinet he ought to speak as 
a meniber of the Cabinet. Eighty-five per cent of the people of the 
United States are in favor of prohibition ; but think of the Secre- 
tary of War making a speech to students in the home State of the 
President of the United States and criticizing prohibition. The 
President voted for prohibition and advocates it in his public 
utterances, but here is a man whom the President has taken up 
after he has been repudiated by his people, whom the President 
in the kindness of his heart is trying to make a man of, goes 
out to Ohio, talking to students of a school, and cites prohibi- 
tion us an instance to prove that if those graduates ever get 
into public life and occupy positions of trust they should fol- 
low not the wishes of the people that they represent but they 
should “carefully avoid supporting a proposition because it is 
popular to do so.” 

Personally I am scarcely acquainted with Secretary Weeks; 
I have no personal grudge against him; his former colleagues 
in this House speak kindly of him; and I am frank to say that 
it is the common expression here that they do fot understand 
his attitude as a Cabinet officer. In this speech he says, “ There 
is almost a universal condemnation of Congress at this time. 
While I think there are reasons why Congress may be criticized, 
I am sure that much of the criticism laid at its door is unjusti- 
fied.” Then he, the brave, undaunted Secretary of War, not 
afraid of public opinion, advising the pupils never to yield for 
the purpose of public applause, joins the anvil chorus and be- 
comes the unfairest of them all. 

I think he is mistaken; the votes so far this year do not show 
that Congress has been condemned. Members of Congress are 
not going to ask for reelection with an apology for the laws 
we have passed, but, as was clearly demonstrated by Doctor 
Fess, om ardent supporter of national prohibition, a candidate 
for the United States Senate from the State of Ohio, in which 
this speech was made, Members of Congress that seek reelection 
will do so upon their records without any apologies. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The Secretary says that “ There is a universal demand that 
the President take control and lead in legislative matters,” 
That was a nice thing for a member of the Cabinet to say, after 
the President and the Republican Party had made a campaign 
on the theory and with the argument that we should have three 
separate and distinct branches of the Government. No more 
ardent advocate of that form of government than the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but he was out in Ohio; Doctor Fess, 
an ardent supporter of prohibition, was running for United 
States Senator; prohibition passed by a Republican Congress 
over the veto of the then Democratic President, and an ap- 
pointee of the Republican President, who helped to pass it over 
that veto, criticizing, finding fault with the law. . 

Some people think it is a sin to be in polities and have po- 
litical sense and judgment; if that is a sin, Secretary Weeks 
will never be punished for being guilty of that sin. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, STEVENSON ]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I regret that there should 
be any bad feeling toward Secretary Weeks. He is merely 
doing what we are all prone to do, he is confessing the sins of 
the other fellow. He is confessing your, sins, which you all 
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admit ought to be confessed by somebody. He is just omitting 
to confess the sins of the executive department. But in this 
morning's Herald I find these headlines: 

G. O. P. leaders turn guns on prina law. Weeks's attack seen as 
move to better Congress personne 

He need not bother about that; we will better it in Novem- 
ber. [Laughter.] He can save himself all of that reform 


agony. 

What does this article by Robert J. Bender say? 

There is an a ently concerted movement on 3 high adminis- 
tration officials, first, to effect a modification or repoa of the direct 
primary law, and, second, to better the personnel of Congress. 

That is a rather ambitious program. I might suggest that 
the primary laws are enacted by the States, and while there 
has been scant courtesy shown to the rights of the States, as my 
friend from Delaware, Doctor Layton, will admit, I do not 
think we are yet come to the position where the administration 
or the executive branch of the Government can require this 
Congress to repeal the direct primary laws of the States. So 
far as the second proposition is concerned, to better the per- 
sonnel of Congress, as I have already suggested, we will co- 
operate on the Democratic side of the House with the distin- 
guished administration and better the personnel of Congress 
with a great deal of success, probably, in November. Reading 
further from the article: - 

In connection with this movement there has developed a chorus of 
warnings from highly placed officials against the so-called “ Red 
menace” in, this country, against the placing of too much power in the 
hands of the people themselves, and expressions of concern lest prope: 
ganas and the cry of“ demagogues translate that power into a 80 

emocracy for the United States. 

Let us see just how that sounds, coming from the administra- 
tion of the great party that claims as its patron saint Abraham 
Lincoln, who said to trust the people and the people alone, and 
to take your inspiration from them and to follow them. So 
they are going to take this power away from the people. That 
was Secretary Weeks’s statement, the opening gun in that cam- 
paign. I am not surprised. I find that Secretary Weeks says 
that the direct primary, the bloc agitation, the country’s readi- 
ness to accept constitutional amendments are destructive of our 
Government. He says: 

The direct primary has so palpably lessened the quality of men will- 
ing to serve in publie affairs that prompt action should be taken to 
greatly modify or entirely repeal it, 

He is also quoted as saying that the legislative branch of our 
National Government probably never had been at a lower ebb 
than it is now. 


That last I take from the Washington Post of this morning. 
I admit that last allegation; we will all admit it, I think, because 
it has the greatest percentage of Republican Members that has 
ever sat in any Congress of the United States, and the efficiency 
of Congress always varies in the inverse ratio to the number of 
Republican Members. Why this distrust of the people, why this 
movement which he announced yesterday, which he invoked 
and advocated? As has already been said by the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], Secretary Weeks has 
tried the people, and he did not fare well in a Republican State 
because he was supplanted by a Democratic Senator, and I 
hope the same trick will be turned again next November in the 
same State. And Mr. Hughes, another distinguished member of 
the Cabinet, also tried it on the people, and the people did not 
elect him President of the United States. I do not remember 
how many more of these distinguished gentlemen have bit the 
dust when they went to the people, but Mr. Daugherty cast his 
hat in the ring some years ago and it was battered beyond recog- 
nition by the people. And Mr. Denby was beaten for Congress 
by one Newprrry and a bank roll. 

Mr. Hoover has never been elected to anything. He has 
never been able to even carry bis own State in a primary elec- 
tion for nomination to a Republican office. No wonder they 
want to get away from the people and write under the Repub- 
lican banner the words, “ We are an oligarchy, the people be 
hanged,” or words to that effect. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see some 
smiling faces on the Democratic side this morning, For a long 
time that side of the House has been a perfect cave of gloom. 
The few scattered remnants that were left after the last elec- 
tion could hardly, even under the influence of the genial gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER], get up a smile. This morn- 
ing, however, they seem to feel better. The gentleman from 
Texas, the champion jollier of the House, has in some way 
planted some encouragement in their minds; but, gentlemen, 
after all, what have you to be encouraged about? Have yeu 
found anything in the elections to encourage you? Nothing. 
Have you found anything in the primary vote to encourage you? 
The primary vote everywhere showed a great falling off in the 


contested States on the part of the Democratic Party and a 
great increase on the part of the Republicans. Does it look 
favorable to you gentlemen simply beeause the gentleman from 
Texas rises in his seat and wants to plant the seeds of discord 
on this side? The gentleman from Texas, in addition to being 
a past master as a jollier, is also a past master in suggesting 
ways in which we might find trouble on this side, but permit 
me to say to my friend that we will look after those matters 
ourselves; that we will not seek counsel on his side; and one 
of the last things we will do will be te follow his advice. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Iowa indorse the 
statement of Secretary Weeks in his position concerning the 
Congress? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not responsible for the actions 
of any Cabinet officer. Let me say to my friend that he himself 
both attacked and defended the act of Congress. He was woe- 
fully weak in his attack, but he was fine in his defense. I ask 
him to stand by what he said in reference to the judgment and 
the action of this side of the House. We could go to the coun- 
try on that statement, but we prefer to stand on our record, 
which will be approved by the country at large. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to the gentleman that if he can 
find anybody on the Republican side of the House who will de- 
fend Secretary Weeks, I would’ be very glad to yield a little 
time to him. I think the man ought to have defenders. I 
believe each side ought to be heard, and if the gentleman is 
not willing to defend Secretary Weeks I want to say to that 
part of the House that in case the ranking member of the 
Ways and Means Committee will not defend him, in case the 
leader from Wyoming [Mr. Monprr1] will not defend him, I 
shall yield to somebody else time in order that this man may 
have his day in court. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am very much obliged to the gentle- 
man, but again I suggest to my friend from Texas that we will 
follow our own leadership on this side and not the leadership 
on his side. We do not care for any suggestions from the gentle- 
man’s side of the aisle and we will not accept them when they 
are made. 

Mr. GARNER. I understood the leadership had been trans- 
ferred to the other end of the Avenue. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman probably comes to that 
conclusion because it was the case under the preceding ad- 
ministration. I sat here for eight years when every time down 
at the other end of the Avenue there was a crook of a finger 
every man here on the Democratic side jumped. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not a fact that when important legis- 
lation was sent up from the departments in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, which was a Democratic Congress, a man would sit up in 
the gallery with a whip in his hand and drop down notes sug- 
gesting amendments or giving orders? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It was so understood, although really 
it was not necessary, because the orders were so plain and 
precise from the other end of the Avenue. They were always 
carried out to the letter, so that it was not necessary to have the 
additional man in the gallery. You gentlemen on the Demo- 
cratic side are a fine lot to talk about obeying orders from the 
White House. 

You had your experience, I think, so you know something 
about it. You are qualified to speak of it as experts. You had 
eight years of it, you know, and you know what it means. Oh, 
gentlemen, this is a somewhat unusual scene for anybody on 
the Democratic side here to criticize the President for making 
suggestions. Why, we had nothing but orders here for eight 
years, and they were all obeyed. Now, I want to say just a 
word, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As far as I am concerned per- 
sonally, I do not criticize the President for making suggestions, 
Is the gentleman going to follow the suggestions that the Presi- 
dent has made? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, is the gentleman who is address- 
ing me going to follow them? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think so, in so far as 
I have heard them. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am glad the gentleman is able to 
decide. When the time comes I—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am opposed to what the 
President suggests so far; I am opposed to ship subsidy. Is 
the gentleman opposed to that? 

ME GREEN of Iowa. I will cross that bridge when I come 
to it. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will 
understand I am not complaining at the President making sug- 
gestions. I was wondering how the gentleman would deal with 
the suggestions. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am very glad some one on the gen- 
tleman's side is not complaining. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER] was very vigorously complaining about the 
President making suggestions. How much time haye I, Mr, 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used seven minutes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am glad to see this pleasure on the 
Democratic side, as it is very seldom they have had any in any 
of the elections or any of the primaries or anything that has 
taken place, and if they can have a little hilarity on the floor 
it is a highly refreshing incident, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It has not been so educational 
in so far as the gentleman’s attitude is concerned, and as to 
this question of great moment and grave purport I would be 
very glad to know the gentleman's position on ship subsidy, 
He is one of the leaders of the House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman compliments me too 
highly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not intentionally. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is not often that the gentleman 
from Tennessee sees fit to inquire of me my opinion. If I 
thought the gentleman would act upon my advice, I would be 
very glad to give it to him, but he so seldom does I do not 
feel inclined to give him my opinion at this time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, of course the gentleman 
could not act on the gentleman's advice unless he knew what 
the advice was. Will the gentleman give 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not care to yield for any more 
colloquy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In reference to this joint resolution 
we have here before us 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, 
the joint resolution is? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have done that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Having been so diverted -by the 
interesting discussion we have had here, will the gentleman ex- 
ans briefly what the joint resolution is, as we have lost sight 
of it 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is not unusual on that side of the 
House to lose sight of the real question before the House, and 
I am not surprised my friend has fallen into that difficulty. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Since the gentleman has made that 
remark, which is hardly a pertinent observation, since the 
gentleman, the proponent of the measure, has taken up so much 
time in irrelevant discussion, I should thin 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman wants to be fair. Who 
started this irrelevant discussion? Was it on our side? I 
talked about the bill in opening the debate, and some gentleman 
on the other side rose and talked about something else. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It was started and the gentleman 
certainly has not finished it, because he declined to answer ques- 
tions put to him in reference to the matters which were being 
discussed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman wants to ask any 
question about the bill, I will be glad to answer the question 
right now. 2 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have no specific knowledge as to 
this particular measure, and I wanted to ask the gentleman to 
tell me 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It would simply require a restatement 
of what I stated before. I stated before this was a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to detail four men from 
the customs service to work here in Washington as experts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 10 
minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will take one minute more. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does it create any additional offices? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It creates no additional offices, adds 
no additional expense, requires no appropriation. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, What are these men expected to do in 
Washington? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. They render expert advice in reference 
to the enforcement of the customs laws in certain particulars. 
They have been so used for years, so far back I do not know 
when, so far as that is concerned. Now, my friend from Texas 
stated the reason that this joint resolution was necessary was 
because of a mistake on the part of the Appropriations Com- 


Will the gentleman tell us what 


mittee or of the department. The error was entirely on the 
part of the department. They sent down the form in reference 
to the appropriation which it was supposed the department 
wanted. The Committee on Appropriations in making the 
appropriation followed the form sent by the department. After 
it was enacted into law the department discovered it did not 
authorize them to use these four men who had been used 
for years. The bill simply corrects the oversight. I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to my col- 
league from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], who just 
concluded, said he found much satisfaction in the fact that this 
side of the House, the Democratic side, was in a good humor this 
morning. He also stated that during the whole life of this 
Congress, ever since the Sixty-seventh Congress came into being, 
the Democrats have been in a “ cave of gloom.” Yes; the Demo- 
cratic side of the House has been in a cave of gloom,” but I 
submit to the gentleman that we have had cause to sit in a 
“cave of gloom.” The people of the United States have also 
been in a “cave of gloom.” We had cause to sit in a “cave of 
gloom ” when a majority of 170 Republicans in this House has 
so signally failed to redeem its promises; when we recall the 
fact that you went before the country and promised, like Tittle- 
bat Titmouse in Parliament, to give every man that which he 
wanted and that which he most desired, and then note that after 
you obtained office the exports of 1920 of $8,000,000,000, under 
your rule fall below $5,000,000,000 for 1921. And we saw you, 
in the face of declining exports and shrinking foreign trade, 
devoting your time to foisting upon the country a tariff bill to 
shut out imports and cut down exports, because exports and im- 
ports go down together. We have been in a “cave of gloom” 
and the country has been in a “cave of gloom.” Have we not 
had cause when we have seen the majority side and the admin- 
istration, with agriculture absolutely going down into the dregs 
of despair, promising that you were going to do something for 
it, and instead of really doing something calling a conference 
on agriculture, and after the conference was over we saw the 
same condition go marching on? 

We have been in a cave of gloom because we have seen an 
army of four or five million men walking the streets with 
hungry stomachs and idle hands. What did your party do? It 
called a conference on unemployment and solemnly denounced 
unemployment and resolved that you are opposed to it, like 
you are opposed to the yellow fever and the “flu.” 

Yes, we have been in a cave of gloom because the Republicau 
Congress and administration have not shown any prospect of, 
doing anything to relieve the conditions, but have spent their 
time doing what? You have spent your time devising some 
kind of way whereby you can reward those who have financed 
your campaign by giving a tariff to favored interests, a bounty 
to shipping interests, some special privilege to some special 
interest, at the expense of the whole people. That is why we 
are in a cave of gloom. 

You beat the tom-tom and say, “Look at the Disarmament 
Conference and see what we did.” But we see that the disarma- 
ment treaties have not been ratified by a single foreign nation. 


Yet you boast about your triumphant diplomacy. Those 
treaties are unratified by a single foreign nation. 
But what else do we find in the morning papers? We find 


in great box-car headlines in the morning papers that the Re- 
publican Party is thinking more about offices and jobs than of 
passing constructive legislation for the benefit of the whole 
country. The morning paper contains the announcement that 
150 Members of Congress have demanded of President Harding 
that he throw nine women out of the Treasury Department. 
Why? Are they inefficient? There is no charge that they are. 
Is it that they are not of good character? There is no charge 
as to that. Nine women, earning their bread by their own 
labor in the Treasury Department, and this Congress, com- 

of men—chivalric men, able-bodied men—going down to 
the White House with a petition signed by 150, saying, “Give 
us these jobs; take these jobs away from these women who are 
faithful and competent and give us these jobs, because we need 
them in order to reward some of our election workers. The gen- 
tleman is right—the Democrats, as well as the country, are in a 
“cave of gloom.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, the thing entirely in order 
now seems to be to talk about something entirely irrelevant. 
Yesterday we passed a bill pertaining to the Panama Canal 
Zone, and containing a divorce law. I was very much opposed 


to some points in that divorce law, but I could not get oppor- 
tunity to discuss them. Yet I am not willing to let the whole 
matter pass without definitely uttering my protest. 
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In this bill we are giving to the Canal Zone its first law on 
the divorce question. That law certainly ought to be seriously 
cousidered and carefully framed, for we are dealing with a 
matter which touches the happiness of homes and the social 
and moral conditions of people. 

The divorce law which we pass for the Canal Zone will per- 
haps for generations affect the ideals and morals of those who 
make their homes in the zone and possibly of those who come 
and go. We are, perhaps, giving the tone to things in a new 
country, where the social order as now shaped will continue 
for years to come. 

Certainly no one will deny that the family is the most vital 
unit and the home the most vital institution in our whole 
economic and social system. Whatever injures the home and 
the family relationship poisons the very fountain from which 
our civilization flows. 

The marriage tie between man and woman is the bond that 
holds the home together. Violate that and you begin the dis- 
integration of our whole social system. Give to a people lax 
principles and views on the sacredness of the marriage rela- 
tion and you have laid the foundation for a rotten condition 
of morals, 

Law is a great educator, People generally come more and 
more to approve what the law sustains. This bill makes too 
easy the cancellation of the marriage vow. It provides for nine 
legal grounds of divorce, I am inclined to approve the plan of 
the State of South Carolina, which provides for no final divorce, 
and hence does not allow either party to marry another after 
separation. 

At most I feel sure we ought to have not more than two or 
three legal grounds for divorce, and at most only one ground 
on which the divorced person could marry another. We shall 
never find anything better than the teaching of Jesus of Naza- 
reth on this or any other moral question. 

We can not afford by our legislation or in any other way to 
inculeate into our young men and women a loose idea of the 
sacredness or the “bindingness” of the marriage obligation. 
When we lead our people to consider marriage a light matter 
and a condition that can be put on and off at one’s caprice and 
pleasure, we are preparing the way for a future of sin, sorrow, 
and trouble, 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN, Four minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what to do 
with these four minutes. If there is anybody on the Repub- 
lican side, and I see two or three gentlemen from Massachusetts 
here, that wants to say a word in defense of this statesman 
from Massachusetts, I will now yield to them. Up to date 
there has not been one word said in behalf of this crux, and I 
thought somebody ought to say a word. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have nothing to say, 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
says he has nothing to say, and there are many others who will 
not have anything to say. 

I knew John Weeks when he was here. He was a very active 
Representative, I think he made a capable Senator, but I will 
tell you what is the matter. He represents, more typically than 
any other man in this country, the old line stand-pat Republi- 
cunism. And he is speaking the mind of the President, and 
many gentlemen on your side over there know if. You know 
that John Weeks, when he makes these speeches against pri- 
mary laws, and against progressivism, and against the farm 
bloc, is doing nothing but reflecting the conversations and the 
ideas that come from his chief around the Cabinet table. He 
is merely echoing the voice of the administration, especially 
the President of the United States. So you must not hold him 
too much responsible for obeying his master. It is natural for 
a man who occupies a Cabinet position to feel kindly toward the 
views of the President, especially if those views are in accord 
with his own. But I imagine from what I see in front of me, 
in the form of a glass of water on the table for the relief of 
the feyered condition of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvetx], that he will soon arise in his place and take the bal- 
ance of the time allotted to the gentleman from Iowa for the pur- 
pose of pacing up and down the aisle and getting red in the face, 
and declaring that the reason for this whole thing is because 
the Democratic administration left this awful load on our 
shoulders a year ago last 4th of March. That is the only de- 
fense I have heard made, and I think will be his consistent 
and persistent defense of anything that happens, I can not 
think of any other defense he wiil make, except that John’s 
folly, if it is a folly, is the result of an iniquitous Democratic 
administration of eight years in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be thought to be criticizing 
John Weeks personally, [Laughter.] I only criticize him as 


a representative of the G. O. P., because, personally, as I say, I 
have the kindest feeling for him. But the G. O. P. is to blame, 
Have you not, 150 of you, said that Andrew Mellon was making 
5 a Of course the G. O. P, is making a mistake. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to dis- 
appoint my friend from Texas [Mr. GARNER], and therefore I 
yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. MonvdELL]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for eight minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER] is altogether mistaken as to the reason for my 
indulging in a drink of water. I am not feverish. I am sim- 
ply suffering, as everyone else here is, from the superheated 
dry hot-air with which the gentlemen on that side have been 
filling the Chamber. [Laughter and applause.] It made my 
throat dry. I would not for anything in the world want to feel 
as badly about the Republican Party as the gentleman from 
Texas would have you believe that he feels. If we were in as 
bad a fix as he regrets to say we are, we would be in a bad 
way indeed, but, of course, he would be delighted. 

His colleague, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
has admitted what we have all known for a long time, namely, 
that the gentlemen on that side have been submerged in the 
deep and dismal and impenetrable gloom of that adverse vote 
of 7,000,000 which struck them in the fall of 1920, at last they 
have seen a ray of what they have taken to be encouragement 
and light. Unlike the minority, we have some differences of 
opinion. We come from widely separated sections of the coun- 
try. Our people do not all take exactly the same view on all 
questions, and we sometimes reflect that difference on the floor, 
as we should, and as I hope the House of Representatives al- 
ways will. 

In the good old Democratic days of the last administration 
nobody was supposed to have any opinion on the Democratic 
side until he had heard from the White House what was to 
be done. The bills came here, drawn and prepared, and with 
an injunction, implied if not expressed, that they must not be 
modified or amended. The gentlemen on that side took them 
as they came and voted them through, and they did—I will say 
in order that I may also please the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]—they did, through this legislation and through very 
odorous maladministration of one kind and another, lay many 
grievous burdens on the country which the people have had to 
bear, and they left many serious and trying problems difficult 
of solution, relative to which, being intelligent folks, we differ 
sometimes, openly and frankly, as we should, as to the method 
of their solution. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I have only a minute, and that is 
mostly gone. But I again beg the gentleman to possess his 
soul in patience. We are not responsible for the sophomdric 
utterances of gentlemen who, in appearing before graduates 
here or there, may express peculiar views. We do not agree 
with the gentleman on the Democratic side who has spoken 
and agreed with the Secretary of War that the Congress has 
gotten to a low ebb. We still insist, notwithstanding there 
are some Democrats here, that this is a perfectly splendid 
Congress, the best that there ever was. [Applause.] And we 
are willing to say that in regard to the minority as well as 
the majority. I have been here 25 years, and in all my experi- 
ence I have never known a Congress, even when the present 
Secretary of War was sitting here, that averaged so well in 
ability or possessed so high an average of intelligence and in- 
dependence of thought. [Applause.] That is the sort of House 
I think that we should have. 

Now, we do not always agree on this side. We certainly 
disagree in the matter of our relation to the White House 
with the practice of the late unlamented Democratie Con- 
gresses. We do cooperate with the White House. We do not 
receive orders from the Executive. We feel that it is: the 
duty of the Congress te cooperate with the President, and he 
has been perfectly fine in his spirit of cooperation. [Applause.] 
We may or may not do all of the things that the gentlemen 
on that side think we ought to. But of this they may be as- 
sured, that we shall proceed in the even tenor of our way, con- 
sulting together as to the best thing to be done for the good 
of the Republic, cooperating with the President, and placing 
upon the statute books legislation that will, in our opinion, 
cure the ills from which we have been suffering and raise us 
out of the slough of despond in which the Democratic adminis- 
tration left the country, [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming has expired. All time is expired. The Clerk will read 
the resolution for amendment under the five-minute rule, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolwed, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury, is» authorized to 
use in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1923; for and 
in connection with the enforcement of the laws relating to custom 
not to exceed at any one time four persons detailed rom the field 
force of the Customs Service. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order that I may tell the Democrats, at least, some- 
thing about this bill; because I have had so many to ask me 
about it. 

As I understand this resolution, it is merely to reenact what 
has been the existing law for perhaps half a century. Hereto- 
fore we had a lump-sum appropriation for the enforcement of 
the customs laws, which is, in round numbers, about $10,000,000, 
There has been a provision authorizing the detail: of four men 
from the field to the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
serving as experts up in the Treasury Department. These men, 
as I understand it, are now there and have been for a long 
time, and they are experts advising the various bureaus, The 
Committee on Appropriations, either at the suggestion of the 
Treasury Department or on their own account, struck out this 
appropriation, and the result was that the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations was drawn to it, 
and he introduced a resolution restoring what had been undone 
and what had been the custom for 20 or 80 years, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then this bill had no reference 
to the “key positions“ that were advertised in the Washing- 
ton Post this morning? 

Mr. GARNER, I can not tell the gentleman from Tennessee 
whether or not these employees that will be assigned to this 
particular duty from the fleld service of the customs division 
will be among the men and women whose names occur in this 
morning’s paper. I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
ife could supply that information? 

Mw- GREEN of Iowa. ‘These gentlemen are under the civil- 
service rules. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman says they are under the civil 
service rules. I want the membership to understand that this 
is merely what has been the law and the custom of Congress 
for 20 or 80 years. . So far as I know there is but one objee- 
tion to it. This will enable the Treasury Department, of 
course, to send these experts to San Francisco at the 
of the Government when vacation time comes and let them have 
a nice ride at the expense of the Government, and a fairly 
good time if the Treasury Department sees proper to do it. 
Outside of that, it costs the Government no more than it does 
under the present arrangement as I understand it. 

Mr, WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] said 
these men and women are under the civil service. That may 
have meant something to the gentleman from Texas, but it 
does not mean anything to me. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was. speaking of these four persons 
referred to in the resolution, I never heard of these women 
that are being talked of now. 

Mr, WINGO. The gentleman was speaking about the people 
whom we were talking about, was he not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was speaking about the four per- 
sons referred to in the joint resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not referred to anybody else. I was 
talking about the people you were talking about that you said 


were under the civil service. I do not know why the gentle- |’ 


man said that. I was going to ask the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner], who can usually give me information on any 
subject that I ask him about, what difference does it make even 
if they are under the civil service? Does that give them any 
protection? 

Mr. GARNER. So far as my observation goes and the news- 
paper reports give us any information? whenever this adminis- 
tration gets ready to kick a. man out for any reason, whether 
it. is because he is a Democrat or for some other reason, they 
kick him out. But I want to say that I am not much of a 
civil-service man and not much of an expert on that business, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word: During the last administration a 
large number of men were detailed to Washington ftom the 
field. force in. the eustoms service, From time to time: under 
various administrations it lias been found advisable to bring 


to Washington some persons from New York or Boston because 
of special information they had acquired from direct contact 
with the customs business, Sometimes it has been found nec- 
essary to send persons from Washington to clear up some 
tangled conditions at particular ports. Sometimes the business 
in Washington supplements the work in the field and sometimes 
the work in the field will supplement the business in Wash- 
ington: Under the law for an extended’ period of time the 
Secretary of the Treasury has had the authority to call men 
from the field to Washington. A specified’ number were au- 
thorized. But during the last eight years, under the Demo- 
cratic administration, a larger number of these field men than 
the law allows was called to Washington. One of these men 
received $12 per diem for his services and when called to 
Washington drew $5 per day for his expenses also, making $17 
per day for that service. He was here year in and year out 
when his headquarters were in Philadelphia or other places, 
Another man from field headquarters in Baltimore detailed to 
service in Washington at approximately $10 per day drew a 
per diem of $5 per day in connection therewith. 

Mr, STEVENSON, Will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will yield when I finish this 
statement. On that basis these men were ealled to account in the 
audit of their claims, and that is the subject that has raised 
this issue. That is the question that brought out this state- 
ment, whatever it may have been in detail as furnished to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, If you will go back along that 
line you will find men to-day in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, placed there under the last administration, still draw- 
ing pay from a field’ pay roll, with a per diem possible under 
the circumstances. Now I yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. T just want to ask if these two high- 
priced fellows brought from Philadelphia happened to be Re- 
publicans? 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska, They are both Democrats, and 
I know them personally. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Tam glad to hear that a couple of Demo- 


erats landed for once. [Laughter:] 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes; they were brought here 
by a Democratic administration, nursed by a Democratic admin- 
istration, and when called to account by the present Republican 
administration they were sent back to the field, and one of them 
is now out of the service. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr, Husrev, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
H. J. Res. 344, to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
detail four persons paid from the appropriation for the collec- 
tion of customs, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House without amendment and with the recommendation 
that it do pass. : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the joint resolution to its final passage. 

The previous question was ordered: 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. The Private Calendar was.made in order 
to-day: The Clerk will begin the call where he left off on the 
previous Private Calendar day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the order that was entered last even- 
ing provide for these bills being considered in. the House as in 
Committee of the: Whole? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee.. It does not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the bills on 
the Private Calendar in order to-day. may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that these bills may be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole: Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

ANNA M. TOBIN, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Private Calendar 203—objeecred to ata former time 
a bill (S. 2323) for the relief of Anna M. Tobin. 

Mr. WALSH. What i5 the use of entering into others and 
then going back? 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to make a statement, if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will permit. 

Mr. WALSH. I heard the gentleman’s statement the other 
day. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state to the gentleman that I have 
certain data here called for by certain gentlemen that I would 
like to submit to the House, if the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. WALSH. We have used up 1 hour and 25 minutes 
which we expected to be devoted to the Private Calendar on 
another bill, If the gentleman is permitted to return to this 
bill, there is no reason why the privilege should not be granted 
to other geutlemen to return to their bills that were ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I take it that there is a gentleman over on 
that side who indicated the other day that he would like to 
have certain data that I want to furnish. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas have permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp by inserting the data that he wishes, and then it 
will be available. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It will be available, but I would like to 
give it to the House. The question was whether or not the bill 
had been approved by the Secretary of War, and I haye the 
report of a former committee which shows that the Secretary of 
War did approve the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL, If I may be allowed to suggest, many bills 
have been passed over as objected to, and in a number of them 
I think it is probably true that after they were passed gentle- 
men have been able to explain to gentlemen who objected that 
the reasons for the objection were not sound. But if we return 
to this bill, as asked for by the gentleman from Texas, we can 
not refuse to return to other bills. My hope is that we may 
have another day on the Private Calendar, but I think it im- 
portunt to go through the calendar now from the point where 
we left off. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. TI do not think the bill would have been 
objected to if the committee had incorporated in the report the 
data that was incorporated in a former report. This bill is in 
favor of a widow lady who had her property destroyed. I feel 
sure that there would have been no objection to the bill if the 
data had been furnished at the time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. To be perfectly frank with the gentleman, 
I should have to object to the bill to-day if it was returned to, 
but I will be glad to have the data put in the RECORD, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman wants to object to a bill 
giving a poor widow lady money that is due her for property 
destroyed by soldiers, a claim that the War Department has 
approved, he may object, but I am sure if he would take time 
to read this report he would not. I wish to insert in the RECORD 
a part of a former report made by the Claims Committee last 
year, showing an itemized statement, and also a letter from the 
Secretary of War approving this claim and stating that Con- 
gress should make provision for paying it. 

The part of the former report is as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 5, 1916. 
From: J. F. Woodson, El Paso, Tex, 
To: Gen, Frederick D. Funston. 
Subject : Reports damage by Pennsylvania troops to property of Mrs. 


obin, of Tobin, Tex. No objection to troops using property as drill 
grounds or other legitimate purposes. Desires guard for property. 


INSPECTOR, SEVENTH Drviston, N. G. U. S., 
Camp Stewart, Bl Paso, Ter., September 20, 1916. 


The COMMANDING GeNBRAL DIVISION, 
Camp Stewart, El Paso, Ter. 

Returned with report. This gay: in company with J. F. Woodson, 
Esq., counsel for Mrs. Tobin, of El Paso, Tex.. and Mr. Coles, of the 
same place, I visited the premises alleged to have been damaged and 
found marked evidence of wanton damage to the several buildings in 
the nature of broken windows, doors, plumbing fixtures, damaged and 
defaced interior and exterior woodwork; some of the plumbing fix- 
tures and woodwork are Bie. the fire engine has been stripped of 
all metal parts detachable, and in many cases parts have been knocked 
off, thus breaking the fixtures, and the same is true of the water 

ump. If all this damage was done by the militia, their injury to Mrs, 
fobin would be substantial, and Mr. Coles estimates the cost of restor- 
ing the same to its former condition at not less than $1,000, From 
pencil marks on the walls and woodwork it appears that it was Mot 
alone boys from Pennsylvania, but from Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
North Carolina, and Kentucky who took part in this destruction, an 
that some of the visits to the premises have been up until shortly be- 
fore this bia, wont At the time of the original damage and com- 
plaint General Clements did offer to have the parties found upon the 
premises make restoration, but In the presence of the offenders éhe 
representation was made on behalf of Mrs. Tobin that she did not care 
that the boys should do this, but was anxious that a guard should be 
established about the premises for the protection thereof from further 
injury. General Clements is of the opinion that had he been per- 
mitted to handle this matter as he thought best, all future trouble 
should have been avoided, and Mrs. Tobin saved the damage to her 
property and the expense of maintaining a civilian guard. As shown by 
the draft attached to Mr. Woodson's letter, it will be seen the premises 
in question are at least 1 mile distant from our nearest troops and is 
on the Gig side of the railroad and beyond the limits of Camp 
Stewart, ‘o-day Mr. Woodson stated his intention to make claim for 


the damage done, and in this connection further stated he thought this 


burden should rest upon the United States. In addition, he asks a 
guard be furnished from this division, and from reasons apparent from 
the above report General Clements declined to do this. 
M. M. TAGGART, 
Major, Inspector Seventh Division, N. G. U. 8. 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF DAMAGE DONE TO THE PROPERTY OF MRS. 
FRANK R. TOBIN, TOBIN, TEX. 


HEADQUARTERS, EL Paso DISTRICT, 
El Paso, Ter., October 26, 1916. 


This ranch is located on the El Paso & Southwestern Railway, about 
1 mile north of the camp of the Pennsylvania 3 On October 
23 I called on Major General Clements, commanding the Pennsylvania 
(Seventh) Division, for the purpose of ascertaining what information 
he had as to the damage done to the Tobin property. General Clements 
stated that some time ago a man claiming to represent Mrs. Tobin 
came to him with an attorney and represented that damage had been 
done to the Saad A at Tobin and stated that the amount of the 
damage was 330 neral Clements offered to pay this amount, but 
the man refused to take it and stated that he did not desire reimburse- 
ment, but wished to have some protection against further damage. 

Later, further injury was done to the property, but there was no 
proof that the injury was committed b ennsylyania troops. Man, 
soldiers bad written their names, together with their companies an 
regiments, on the walls of the houses on the Tobin property. Some of 
these names were of men belonging to Pennsylvania and many to 
other State troops. General Clements stated that he had declined to 
put a guard over this property, as it was at some distance from his 
camp and the troops of his command were not the only offenders. He 
caused an investigation to be made by an officer of his command with 
a view to determining the amount of the damage and_ responsibility 
therefor (a copy of the report of this officer, Maj. M. H. Taggart, in- 
spector Seventh Division, hereto attached). 

I then visited the property which had been 8 and found there 
Mr. Charles Phillips, Who is now employed by rs. Tobin as care- 
taker. He states that he took cha of the 3 on Avgust Ki" 
1916, and that considerable damage had already been done. e has 
confined his efforts to stopping further damage, but since he has been 
in charge soldiers have come while he was away and broken into the 
houses and committed other depredations. Mr. Phillips states that 
while he is present on the ranch he is unable to prevent depredations, 
as soldiers come daily and he can not be at all places at the same 
5 —5 755 bas devoted himself to protecting the main ranch house and 
the well. 

On the walls of the ranch house and other buildings and on the 
boiler of the steam fire engine a great many men bave written names 
and organizations. These are principally from the First, Second, and 
Third Pennsylvania Regiments, Some are from Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island regiments and a few scattering names from Kentucky 
and South Carolina regiments, Mr, Phillips states that a great ma- 
jority of the damage was done before the Kentucky regiments at- 
rived. I took the names of a number of these men and found that the 
organizations of most of them had been ordered home for muster out. 
Those that I was able to interview claimed that they merely visited 
the ranch while out walking, and finding the names of many men 
written on the wall, added theirs to the list. They knew nothing as 
to who committed the depredations other than defacing the walls by 
writing on them. Ñ 

Most of the destruction that I observed appeared to be pure vandal- 
ism—articles that were removed having no value and no conceivable 
use. Windows have been smashed and doors torn off the Binge A 
steam fire engine, boused in an outbuilding, bas had all removable parts 
wrenched from it. The pamp at the well had been dismantled and 
many of the parts broken. Judging from the appearance of the steam 
fire engine, it was not in a serviceable condition when the National 
Guard came to El Paso, but numerous parts of some value have been 
removed. A number of school benches were removed from the school- 
house and carried away. Five dwellings, a store, and a schoolhouse have 
been damaged as has been indicated. Some of the smaller outbuildings 
have had doors torn off, but have suffered no other substantial damage. 
Two of the dwellings and some of the houses and the store are appar- 
chink old buildings, the board flooring haying rotted, but three of the 
dwellings and the schoolhouse are substantial stone or brick buildings 
of one story, practically new, and evidently until recently in a good 
state of repair. 

The caretaker, Mr. Phillips, states that he visited this ranch last 

ring, before the militia arrived, as census enumerator for the school 
district; that he then entered each of three houses then occupied, and 
that they were then in popa repair in every respect, 

I am unable to report as to the exact value of the damage done to 
this ranch, but I do not believe an estimate of $1,000 Is excessive. 

Mr. J. F. Woodson, attorney for Mrs, Tobin, states that he is unable 
to give the names of the organizations of the men who committed the 
depredations on the Tobin property. He first reported the matter to 
General Clements about August 1, 1916. Shortly after the Pennsyl- 
vania troops arrived he noticed upon visiting the ranch that the pump 
had been dismantied and several p eces broken. He then caught soldiers 
taking away in a wagon brick and some doors which they had wrenched 
from one of the houses. The men gave fictitious names, but Mr. Wood- 
son was convinced that they were from the Pennsylvania division, then 
the only organization camped near the Tobin property. He reported the 
matter to General Clements, division commander, who sent an aid with 
Mr. Woodson to the ranch, where they again found some soldiers carry- 
ing away brick. The aid arrested these men and took them back to 
camp. Mr. Woodgon asked General Clements not to try them. General 
Clements offered"to pay for the damage done shortly after the Penn- 
sylvania troops came to El Paso, Mr. Woodson told him that he did 
not want pay, but he did want a guard detailed to prevent: further 
damage. General Clements refused to detail a guar to protect the 
B Report of the matter was not made to General Bell. Major 

‘aggart, of the aarp Ae division, on investigation made a few days 
afterwards promised that a guard would be established. The material 
part of the damage to this property was done before any other than 
the Pennsylvania troops arrived. 

There seems to be no doubt that the injuries complained of in the 
letter of Mr. Woodson were committed by soldiers. I am unable to 
obtain convincing evidence as to the command to which these men 
belong, but from the fact that the Pennsylvania division has for more 
than three months past been camped nearer tbis property than any 
other organization. that the majority of names found written on the 
walls and other places in the ranch are of men belonging to Pennsyl- 
vania troops, and that members of this command have been arrested 
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On 8 1 meo — . — who re — 
pany F, Wighteenth Pennsylvania, were caug away perty 
and their names were reported to the chief of staf of the . 
division, whereupon a guard from that division was established over 
the property and is now maintained. 

In the absence of sufficient evidence to fix reoponaliillity for the dam- 
age suffered by Mrs. Tobin on particular individuals or or, izations 
of the Army, it is deemed but just that Mrs. Tobin should be reim- 
bursed by the Government. If no funds are available for the purpo 
I recommend that Mrs. Tobin be asked to submit a detailed statemen 
of the amount of da done, and when has been verified Con- 
gress be asked to appropriate the money. 

CL. CARTER, 


J.M 
Colonel of Cavalry, District Inspector. 
* Wan DRPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 24, 1921. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON CLAIMS, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated January 18, 1921, inclosing a copy of S. 1533, an act for the 
relief of Anna M. Tobin, independent executrix of the estate of Frank 
R. Tobin, deceased, and requesting an expression of my opinion as to 


enacted. 
Respectfully, Newton D. BAKER, 
8. ry of War. 


Strate or Texas, County of RI Paso: 

Before me, the undersigned authority, on this day persona’ ap- 

red H. T. Ponsford, known to me to be a credible person, who, being 
y me duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: 

A few days prior to August 20, 1918, in compliance with and in com- 

with J. F. Woodson, of El Paso, Tex., I ted the houses situ- 

ated a few miles northerly from El Paso, Tex., and known as Tobin, 
Tex., which I am Informed and believe belonged to Mrs. Anna M. Tobin, 
widow of Frank R. Tobin, deceased. I am and have been for man 
years a contractor and builder in El Paso County, Tex. and Mr. Wood- 
gon, who was the attorney of Mrs, Tobin, uested that I make this 
trip with him in order to make an estimate of damages that had been 
done to some improvements on that property known as Tobin, Tex., 
and he wanted me to estimate what said damages amounted to, and 
so we went to the paa and I found that damage had been done and 
that repairs of such damage at such time would cost in the amounts 
hereinafter set out, and the material furnished cost the amounts here- 
inafter set out, and in order to the different items I set them out 
as hereinafter set out, all as follows: 


No, 1. Stores: 


Sash for 4 rear windows, 35 by 66 inches. $20. 00 
3 rear doors, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches by 11 inches. 21. 00 
4 front doors 3 by 7 feet by 1% inches. 30. 00 
Sash for 12 front windo by 72 inches 84. 
Flooring—1 foot 4 inches 37 18 feet, 2 feet 6 inches by 29 

feet 6 inches, 1 foot by pO EERE BEER AAIOL SS be a 
Siding, 8 by 8 feet FT... ga Gy 3 
2 single ot 34 by 36 inches. — — e 
Pa in above new work only. T 


Total. 


35. 00 

6. 00 

1 pair front doors, 5 feet 4 in 18. 00 

8 doors, 2 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 10 inches by 11 inches- 25. 50 

8 single sash, 29 by 35 inc pL TENNIS BENE LENOIR CIL S 
Beaver boa ing, 19 feet 6 inches by 29 feet; beav 

board wainscot, 97 feet bI 7 feet 2 inc . 

3 pieces 2 by 4 inches studding 7 feet 6 inches long — 1. 50 


on 
2 
8 


Painting above new work only. 


—— —— — 


Dot —¼᷑ 2480 


No. 2. Tobin house: 


1 door, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches 6. 50 
1 side casing for same „ẽ ae a e 50 
1 door, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 4 inches 6,50 
1 door, 2 feet 8 inches bg 2 feet 8 inches 6.50 
4 doors, 2 feet 8 inches y 6 feet 8 inches 00 
8 closet doors, 2 feet by 6 feet by 1 inch. 15. 00 
2 doors, 2 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches . SIA: A) 
1 single ash, 86 by 32 inches F SST HH 
4 panes glass, 16 by 34 inches, at $2.75 i 
1 pane glass, 14 by 26 inches ĩꝑłͥß.— 2.50 
2 panes glass, 30 by 34 inches, at 84.40 8. 80 
3 panes glass, 26 by 40°inches, at $4---.---------------. 12.00 
Painting above new work only — —— 6. 00 
Tint walls Which are defaced with names 30. 00 

Total ——7r. — — . eS ye 

No. 5. Bungalo 5 


w: 
1 toilet, 1 bathtub, 1 sink 
1 door, 2 feet 4 inches by 6 feet 4 inches 
Casing both sides for 


game 
1 door, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches, glass pane 8. 25 
1 door, 2 feet 10 inches by 8 feet 10 inches, glass pane.. _9. 25 
2 doors, 2 feet 4 inches by 6 feet 6 inches — 12. 90 
1 door, 2 feet'8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches SERS 6. 50 
1 side casing for same -- Se er . 50 
1 pane glass, 20 by 36 inches eR Se eee AN 
8 panes glass, 14 by 28 inches, at 31.70 13. 60 
1 panes glass, 30 by 22 inches, at 32.75 24.75 


pane glass, 24 by 20 inches 


No. y Bungalow—Continned. 


pane glass, 44 by 22 inches — Cet SESE — $4.15 
17 panes glass, 11 by 17 inches, at 70 cents 11.90 
0 panes glass, 9 by 10% inches, at 50 cents 5. 00 
panes glass, 13 by 11 inches, at 55 cents 1. 65 
4 glass, 10 by 20 inches, at 85 cents 8.40 
Painting above new work only 30. 00 
Tint walls defaced with names 30. 00 
Total... — — — 8 28 
=— — 
No. 6. New bungalow : 

1 front door, 8 feet by 6 feet 8 inches 15. 00 

9 door rS, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches by 11 inches, 55 

a Cl ee ee —ʃ 2 

2 collonnade 8 feet by 10 inches square SHELA +R 50 
3 sash, 6-light, 103 by 11 inches each 21. 00 
4 sash, 1-light, 32 by 22 in — 12. 80 
2 sash, 1-light, 31 32 inches 12. 00 
10 sash, 1-light, 30 by 22 inches 2. 00 
1 sash, 1-light, 32 by 22 inches 4.00 
$ panes glass, 10 by 164 inches, at 70 cents. 5. 60 
panes glass, 24 by 20 inches, at 4.40 
3 pane glues, 82 by 22 wd 2. 50 
side casings for windows 800 
e . een 30 
2 stools and aprons for double window 4. 00 
8 stools and She he for double window 4.50 

1 cement he „ feet 5 feet 6 inches 10. 
Painting above new work only. 680. 00 
Tint walls defaced with names 30. 00 
OUR aa ests ee ewe re eer eens . s 


Total of above work, $1,288.60. 


And I state that-such prices were based upon prices in August, 1918, 
which, of course, would more now, as prices are higher now, and in 
estimating such prices I carried out the instruction given me by Mr, 
Woodson and estimated the damage as low as possible. 

H. T. Ponsrorp. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me at El Paso, Tex., this 20th day of 
* A. D. 1921. 

SEAL. 


[ ARMSTRONG, 


D. 
Notary Public, Bl Paso County, Ter. 
HORACE d. KNOWLES. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 8656) for the relief of Horace G. Knowles. 

The Clerk read the title, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I can not quite 
see the equity of this. The bill provides for the payment in a 
case in which the general law specifically provides that there 
should be no payment. Unless the gentleman has further in- 
formation than is contained in the report, I shall be constrained 
to object. 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts will not take that view of the proposition. Horace 
G, Knowles, for whose relief this bill was drawn, was a minis- 
ter to Rumania and Serbia. He was ordered from that post 
to Washington by the State Department, having been appointed 
minister to Nicaragua. While he was in Washington he was 
ordered to stay here and receive instructions before proceeding 
to his post. Before the end of 30 days complications arose 
between the United States and the place for which he had been 
recently appointed by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, so that he was an absolute officer of the United States in 
the regular order, These complications having arisen, the Sec- 
retary of State directed Mr. Knowles not to proceed to his place 
of assignment. Mr. Knowles stayed here, and when the 30 
days’ instruction was over he was again ordered by the Sec- 
retary of State to stay in Washington and not proceed to 
Nicaragua, to which post he had been appointed and confirmed 
by the Senate as minister plenipotentiary. He was a servant 
of the United States regularly appointed and confirmed by the 
Senate, and I assert that he was a commissioned officer, and 
it makes no difference whether he proceeded to his post or not 
if he was acting under the orders of his superior. He was an 
officer of the United States confirmed and commissioned. I 
was going to raise the question whether Horace Greeley 
Knowles was not entitled, not to some of his salary as provided 
for in this bill but whether he was not entitled te all of his 
salary regularly denominated by law and not to a fraction of 
his salary. I introduced the bill. I believe that the bill was 
absolutely honest in every way. I could not and can not under- 
stand how the Secretary of State could reach the conclusion 
that he was entitled only to a fraction of his pay. I do not 
see it now. In my judgment, he was entitled to all of the pay, 
or none of it, and I would like to ask the committee whether 
there is any law for what Mr, Huntington, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, did. Under what law did he say that he 
would only grant him half pay up to the 22d of July? If there 
is any such law on the statute book, that ends that contention; 
but if there is not, I say that he was entitled as a commis- 
sioned officer, holding a commission, having been regularly ap- 
pointed and confirmed, to his whole salary as long as he was 
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acting under the orders of his superior officer, the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman read the report on the bill? 

Mr. LAYTON. I have read it very carefully, because I in- 
troduced the bill myself. I think Mr. Knowles is entitled to all 
that was put in the bill as I introduced it, his entire salary, as 
long as he was under the orders of his superior officer, That 
is my contention. But the committee, instead of giving him 
$7,206, has made a report giving him $1,666.67. What right 
had the Secretary of State to say that he should have only half 
up to a certain time, when he served properly and legally? I 
am asking for information. I can not find any law to support 
it. Under the law he is entitled to $10,000 a year as a commis- 
sioned officer. He was a commissioned officer; he had a commis- 
sion; he was appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate as minister plenipotentiary, and after certain inter- 
national complications arose he was ordered to stay in Washing- 
ton, and he stayed in Washington, obeying orders. If he had 
not obeyed orders, it is plain his commission would have been 
revoked for insubordination. This was his dilemma, and he 
should not be punished for showing proper regard for those 
above him in the Government service. He did not seek any pri- 
vate business. He considered that he was under the orders of 
the administration, and he stayed here without being able to 
make a penny of any kind in any other employment. I think 
under the circumstances, as I said before, that he is entitled to 
his whole pay until he was dismissed properly or until he was 
appointed to some other position. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, of course the law provides, when 
a person has been appointed to a diplomatic post, that unless he 
proceeds to his position within 80 days he is not entitled to any 
compensation. It does not make any difference whether the 
delay is by reason of orders of his superior or is his own delay. 
The comptroller very clearly points out that this is a case in 
which they desire to take this particular person out from under 
the operations of the general law. That, of course, is the reason 
why the amount is reduced. I do not believe under the facts, 
as set forth in the report as found by the committee, that there 
is any equity in this particular claim, and I regret that I can 
not agree with the distinguished gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask upon 
what basis of fairness or equity he refuses to have this bill 
considered ? 

Mr. WALSH. Because, as I have stated, this is a case giving 
this man particular preference in the face of a statute of the 
United States which was in existence at that time. 

Mr. LAYTON. And in the face of a complication which the 
law never contemplated, in the first place. 

Mr. WALSH. _ The law does not say anything about complica- 
tions. It is a Wery plain law. It governs cases such as this. 
It has covered cases such as this before, and it probably will in 
the future, and until that law is changed I do not think we 
ought by special legislation to contravene it. 

Mr. LAYTON, I cali the attention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to the fact that every claim that comes from the 
Committee on Claims comes here, because there is no law to 
take care of it. It comes here into a court of equity. That is 
the very reason why it does come, so that any bill so passed 
creates new law to cover the case. If not, there would be no 
need for the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but it does not come in the face of law, 
as this does. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


GEORGE R. CAMPBELL, MILTON B. GERMOND, AND WALTER D. LONG, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
513) for the relief of George R. Campbell, Milton B. Germond, 
and Walter D. Long. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would inquire whether these claimants were performing any 
work while they were waiting for orders to continue their sur- 
vey work. 

Mr. McARTHUR. According to my understanding these men 
remained idle in the field and were doing nothing, because this 
was work that they were ordered to do by the branch of the 
Goverfiment under which they were working. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is not the very same principle involved in 
this bill that was involved in the previous bill? 

Mr. McARTHUR,. I did not listen to the discussion in re- 
spect to the previous bill and I therefore could not say. 

Mr. LAYTON, They were awaiting orders, were they not? 
5 we McARTHUR. These men were awaiting orders in the 

eld, 


Mr. LAYTON. They were not doing anything? 

Mr. McARTHUR. They were not doing anything. 

Mr. LAYTON, In the previous case the man was awaiting 
orders from the Secretary of State of the United States, ad- 
mitted to be so doing, No denial of it. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I would say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarronp] that these men expected momentarily to 
receive orders, but the orders did not come. They went through 
a long period of enforced idleness, and they were under expenso 
all of that time for their maintenance. 

Mr. STAFFORD, In the prior case to which the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. Layton] refers, the claimant received 
notice from an accredited representative of the Government 
that his pay would stop on a certain date, and he had no ex- 
pectaton of returning to work because of the Secretary of 

tate. 

Mr. LAYTON. And yet at the same time, having been duly 
appointed, the man was ordered to stay in Washington for the 
purpose of going to Nicaragua just as soon as the complications 
between the two countries were removed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question the statement of fact made by 
the gentleman, that he was ordered to remain in Washington. 

Mr, LAYTON. The gentleman can question it if he wants 
to, but there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Hunt- 
ington Wilson, is very clear as to the orders he gave to 
Knowles at the time when he told him that the conditions would 
not permit of his being sent to Nicaragua. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw the reservation of the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to George R. Campbell, Milton B. Ger- 
mond, and Walter D. Long, their heirs or assigns, the sum of $5,024.75, 
being the amount due them for services performed as United States 
deputy surveyors, in accordance with the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury contained in House Document No. 683, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, second session. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McArtuour, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


JOHN ANDERSON, 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9160) to reimburse John Anderson, former postmaster at San- 
born, Knox County, Ind., for stamps and funds stolen from the 
post office. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to John Anderson, former postmaster 
at Sanborn, Knox County, Ind., the sum of $358.90, the same being the 
amount of money and stamps stolen from the post office at Sanborn, 
Knox County, Ind., on the night of February 18, 1907, by persons 
unknown, 

With the following committee amendments: 

Line 6, strike out “ Sanborn” and insert “ Sandborn.” 

Line 8, strike out“ Sanborn” and insert Sandborn.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: 

A bill for the relief of John Anderson. 


SOUTHERN TRANSPORTATION CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7010) for relief of Southern Transportation Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this bill in the usual form for sending a claim of this kind to. 
the district court? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, this bill was prepared 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Dra]. I have glanced 
over the bill, and although I can not say definitely I think it is 
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in the usual form. I have prepared such bills myself. I think 
this is in the usual form. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know how much damages 
are claimed? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. The report shows $1,200. It will 
be found on the first page of the report. . 

Mr. WALSH. But is that offset in any way by.damages to 
the Government vessel? : : 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I think not. I do not find in there 
any damages sustained by the Government vessel. It will be 
found on the second. page of the report that the naval board 
investigation found that the naval officer in charge of the 
A 15 S. Kewaydin—that is, the tug towing the barge -was at 
ault. 

Me WALSH. It was found he did not exercise enough fore- 
sight— 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. In maneuvering, and that there 
5 ample space for him to pass the barge, which was at 
anchor, 

Mr. WALSH. I thought it was another of those claims of 
such character that might be settled by the Navy Department 
under the general law, but I see it perhaps requires too much 
reduction of what they set up for damages. I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, I object for the present. 


BENJAMINE O. KERLEE, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 494) for the relief of Benjamine O. Kerlee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a Senate bill, which I have not had an opportunity 
to examine, and I would like some one to make a statement in 
reference to it. Is there anybody here familiar with the cir- 
cumstances of this case? Well, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill.. 

The Clerk read as follows: jÀ 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to Y. out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Benjamine O. Kerlee the sum of 
$1,200, for injuries received while employed in the service of the Gov- 


ernment as a workman in the Kaniksu National Forest in the State of 
Idaho during the year 1915. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “ Benjamine” and insert “ Benjamin.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read “ An act for the relief 
of Benjamin O. Kerlee.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 9887) for the relief of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of some member of the committee as to the 
status of the general bill which passed the House some time 
ago authorizing the department to settle claims of this charac- 
ter under an amount, I believe, of $500 or $1,000? 

Mr. GLYNN. I will say to the gentleman that bill is still in 
the Senate committee, and I understand it is likely to he re- 
ported favorably by that committee in about 10 days; but it 


e Š — ———— ——ͥd 


has not come up for action in the Senate. P 


Mr. STAFFORD. The amount, as I recall it, carried in that 
bill, authorizing settlement by the department, was $1,000. 

Mr. GLYNN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is | 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- | 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the | 
sum of $285.86, to compensate the said company for damages caused | 
by collision of the Coast Guard cutter Guthrie with the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad car float No. 7, at Philadelphia, Pa., November 26, 1920. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GLYNN, a motion to reconsider the vote by | 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


JOHN B. ELLIOTT, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 1784) for the relief of John B. Elliott. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the e de, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John B. liott, whose 
tion as collector of customs of collection district numbered 27 
formerly known as the district of southern California), was inad- 
vertently abolished under the provisions of the Executive order of 
February 2, 1920, the salary he would have received as collector of 
customs of the newly created district numbered 27 (known as the dis- 
trict of Los Angeles) from February 2, 1920, to April 5, 1920, in- 
clusive, had not his position been so abolished. 
Passed the Senate February 20, 1922. 
Mr. GLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
In line 4, after the word “pay,” add a comma and the following, 
“out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. GLYNN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


GULF, FLORIDA, & ALABAMA RAILWAY CO. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 2599) for the relief of the receiver of the Gulf, Florida 
& Alabama Railway Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of this bill? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
PHILIP s. EVEREST. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 1780) for the relief of Philip S. Everest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of an 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $300, and that the same be paid to Philip S. Everest, 
superintendent and special disbursing agent Bad River (Wis.) In- 
dian Reservation, in full compensation on account of moneys expended 
by him for the benefit of an Indian allottee upon said reservation whose 
allotment had been erroneously located by said agent through misin- 
formation given to him as to the location of a reservation corner. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. A. P. NELSON, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SALE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN LOUISIANA. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 10361) authorizing the sale and patent of certain 
alleged public lands in Louisiana. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Granam of Illinois). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of this bill? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereb 
authorized to 1 and patent to Thomas Glynn, William Glynn, Al- 
phonse Glynn, Charles Glynn, Aloysius Glynn, Alexander Glynn, Emma 
Glynn, Josephine Glynn, and Belle Glynn, of Pointe Coupee, La., lot or 
section 39, lots 5, 6, 7, 12, and 13, section 27, and lots 1 and 2 of sec- 
tion 26, township 5, 2 11, Louisiana meridian west of the Missis- 
sippi River, situated in Pointe Coupee Parish, La., at $1.25 per acre, 
lands which they and thelr grantors have occupied, under claim and 
color of title from the State of Louisiana, ever since May 3, 1854: 
Provided, That application for the purchase of the described tracts 


| under this authorization be filed at the United States land office in 


Baton Rouge, La., within 60 days from the passage of this act. 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “ five,” insert the word “ south.” 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “ eleven,” insert the word east.“ 

Page 1, line 11, strike out the words “ Pointe Coupee” and insert 
“ West Baton Rouge.” 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I note the gentleman intro- 
ducing the bill is in the Chamber. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he is personally acquainted with the character of this land? 

Mr. FAVROT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there any oil deposits on the land? 

Mr. FAVROT. There are not any oil deposits on the land 
within about 300 miles. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It is ordinary agricultural land? 

Mr. FAVROT. Ordinary agricultural land. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Favnor, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also an- 
nounced that the President had approved and signed bills of 
the following titles: 

On May 26, 1922: 

H. R.2193. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,” approved February 9, 1909, as amended. 

On May 31, 1922: 

H. R. 10442. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to 
the future political status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government for 
these islands,” approved August 29, 1916, as amended by an 
act to amend said act approved July 21, 1921. 

On June 1, 1922: 

H. R. 11065. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

On June 3, 1922: 

H. R. 6523. An act for the relief of John Burke, former 
Treasurer of the United States, fer lost bonds without the 
fault or negligence on the part of said former Treasurer; and 

H. R. 6524. An act to permit the correction of the general 
account of John Burke, former Treasurer of the United States, 

On June 6, 1922; 

II. R. 241. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad right of way and a right of 
way for a public highway over and upon a portion of the mili- 
tary reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State of Illinois; and 

H. R. 10925. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
real property known as the Pittsburgh Storage Supply Depot, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oh June 10, 1922 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution making available funds for 
repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River above 
Cairo, III.: 

IH. R. 9344. An act providing for the appropriation of funds 
for acquiring additional water rights for Indians on the Crow 
Reservation, in Montana, whose lands are irrigable under the 
Two Leggins Irrigation Canal; 

H. R. 10972. An act to readjust the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service; 

H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Roek River, in said 
town of Rockton; and 

H. R. 11409. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of Mi- 
nois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 

On June 12, 1922: 

H. R.9981. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes. 

SANFORD KIRKPATRICK. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2763) for the relief of Sanford Kirkpatrick. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of — money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise 3297 on 2 ted, to Sanford 
Kirkpatrick, of a Ee 3 the —— oe $ on account of in- 


juries received while in is duty as special agent 
under the collector of internal revenue. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ramsryer, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


JOHN CALVIN STARR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10287) for the relief of John Calvin Starr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
compensation in this measure seems to be a little out of the 
ordinary. The bill was introduced for $25,000, and the com- 
mittee has amended it to $5,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The committee said that this was the 
greatest amount they ever granted in injury cases. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes. The committee grants $5,000 in in- 
jury cases and $1,500 where death results. Has the gentleman 
any information about this? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The man came to my office a few days 
ago. He is a total wreck. His wife has to assist him, and he 
has a big cane that he carries to support him when his wife is 
not with him. He is physically an absolute wreck. I do not 
see how it is possible for him ever to do any work. I do not 
see how it is possible for him to ever be able to follow any 
employment of any kind. We were careful about it. We asked 
the physicians at Fort McHenry to make a thorough examina- 
tion, the result of which the gentleman will find in the report, 
and after a thorough examination and consultation for some 
length of time they came to the conclusion that there was no 
possibility of his ever recovering from the accident. That you 
will find embodied in the report. I will say to the gentleman 
that if there ever was a worthy case, this is certainly one of 
them. I am thoroughly familiar with it. I know the people 
themselves. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman says that the beneficiary is 
totally incapacitated? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely so. 

Mr. WALSH. And it is the gentleman’s judgment that he 
will continue in that condition? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. From my observation, that is my judg- 
ment; and from the report of the physicians and their exami- 
nation, that is their judgment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill, jr 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to 55 5 out of 3 in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise 1228 John the sum ot 

5,000 for nal a . — of being struck by 
runaway Government-owned 1 

Also the following 8 amendment was read: 


* 6, strike out the fi “ $25,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures and words: “$ 500 in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LINTHICUM, & motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR E. RUMP. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
154). to extend the benefits of the employers’ liability act of 
September 7, 1916, to Arthur E. Rump. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is the first time, I believe, in the consideration of the 
Private Calendar where after a person who has been employed 
by the Government has received some compensation he has 
been placed as a beneficiary under the compensation act passed 
in 1916. He has already received $2,000. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
make a statement giving the facts in the case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would be glad to have some explanation 
as to the facts in the case as now existing. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The question of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is a perfectly pertinent one. 

About 15 years ago Arthur Rump was a strong, vigorous, 
athletic fellow, in perfect health, and was employed in the St. 
Louis post office in the registry division. One day while at 
work in his line of duty at the substation in the Union Station 
he was walking with a parcel of registered letters. As he 
went along between the mail cars there was a railway mail 
clerk in one of the cars who had become angry because a pack- 
age of papers had been placed in bis car by mistake. and 
instead of dropping it down on the truck beside the car he 
hurled it out into the space designated as the safety zone for 
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the employees to walk through, and it hit this man in the 
neck and knocked him down, rendered him unconscious, and 
injured his spine. Rump went back to his work after two or 
three days, but he suffered all the time. After a year or two 
his neck began to stiffen. They had it examined by X-ray, and 
the doctors were convinced that the injury never would heal, 
and so they put him in a plaster of Paris cast to ankylose the 
joints of the neck. About nine months afterwards he was taken 
out of the cast, and it was found that his neck was perfectly 
stiff and the pain was gone. But the affliction progressed until 
his hips and knees were stiff, and the joints in his feet became 
rigid, and he was helpless. 

After his affliction had progressed until he was no longer able 
to walk and was confined to his bed, his faithful wife undertook 
to earn a living for him and his aged mother by touching up 
negatives for a photographer. She was fairly successful in this 
work for about five years, when she was stricken with a cancer. 
This disease ate rapidly into her vitals. As her condition be- 
came serious Congress passed a relief bill for her husband allow- 
ing him $2,000 for his injuries. The voucher making payment 
under this bill reached Mr. Rump after his wife had become 
unconscious and only five days before she died. The amount 
was totally inadequate for his injuries, but as he had no money 
with which to pay doctor bills and funeral expenses for his wife, 
he was not in a position to reject it. He accepted the payment 
in full faith that at some future date Congress would do justice 
by him and give him an adequate compensation for his injuries. 

At the time the bill was passed he could use both arms and 
hands, and by the use of a telephone he earned from $400 to 
$500 per year soliciting magazine subscriptions. At that time 
Congress was under the impression that the progress of his 
disease had been arrested and that he would be able in the 
future to earn at least a part of his livelihood. In this Con- 
gress was mistaken, because his affliction has traveled until 
to-day there is not a joint in his body that he can moye, except 
he can open his mouth about one-quarter of an inch. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is his age at present? 

Mr, NEWTON of Missouri. I think it is 48. Now, this bill 
was reported last year by the Judiciary Committee, but never 
got to a vote. It came up in the Senate at this session and 
passed, placing him under the provisions of the workman's 
compensation law; the bill then came to the Claims Committee 
of the House. The title of this bill is not correct, because the 
Claims Committee of the House did not want to make a prece- 
dent of putting him under the compensation law. They gave 
him instead a pension of $60 per month during his natural life. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill under consideration places him 
under the compensation act. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. If you will read the bill, you 
will find that this is not the case. It is not under the com- 
pensation act. The Senate bill is stricken out and an amend- 
ment inserted giving him $60 per month. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have before me the bill as it passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. All after the enacting clause of 
the Senate bill was stricken out, and they inserted a provision 
fixing his compensation at $60 per month. I will tell you that this 
man is not asking for charity. He was injured without any fault 
of his own, while serving the Government in the line of his duty. 
All he wants is justice. There is not a man on earth in a more 
pitiable condition. If you put food and drink beside him, he 
would starve to death or die from thirst because of his helpless- 
ness. 

About a year ago the Compensation Board, under the com- 
pensation law passed by this Congress, paid a Greek $14,000 
for injuries sustained while employed by the Government. 
Within the past year that board paid a man in New Jersey, 
who had lost one arm and one eye, $11,000. They paid a man 
out in Missouri, who had lost both eyes, $13,000, and while 
Arthur Rump was injured before the compensation law was 
enacted there would certainly be no injustice done in paying 
him $60 per month during the remainder of his natural life. 

All the evidence in this case shows that this man was not in 
fault at all. He was discharging his duty faithfully, and by 
the pure carelessness of another employee he was put in a con- 
dition where he lives on with a brain that is active but can not 
move hand or foot. It is my contention, and it is the conten- 
tion of the committee, that the first compensation allowed him 
was totally inadequate. There is a poorhouse four blocks from 
where he lives, and it is the horror of his life that he may have 
to go to that poorhouse. He is certainly entitled to relief from 
that anxiety. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I understand that the payment of $60 
should begin after the passage of the act. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That is written in the bill. 


Mr. STAFFORD, I do not find it in here. Would the gentle- 
man have any objection to inserting after the word “ month” 
the words “to date after the passage of the act”? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Certainly not. That was the 
understanding in the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 
the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pro forma amendment is 
withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Empl © 
Commission shali be, and it is hereby, authorized aai. 3 
tend to Arthur E. Rump, a former employee in the post office in St. 
Louis, Mo., the provision of an act entitled “An act to provide com- 
8 for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
n the performance of their duties, and for other ipurposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, compensation hereunder to commence from an 
the passage of this act. 

With a committee amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting cla and insert: “ Th 
tary of the Treasury be, — ho s hereby. autborined Did Aei 28 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
‘Arthur E. Rump, during his natural life, the sum of $60 per anonth 
as compensation for injuries sustained while in the line of his duties 
as registry clerk at the St, Louis, Mo., post office, said monthly pay- 
ments to be paid through the United States Employees“ Compensation 
Commission.” 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment: Page 2, line 4, of the com- 
mittee amendment, after the word “month,” insert “to date 
from the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD to the committee amendment: 
On page 2, line 4, after the word month,“ insert “to date from the 
passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. ~ 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

1 5 NEWTON of Missouri. The title should be amended, I 
think. ’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title will 
be amended to conform to the text. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Newton of Missouri, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


after 


MRS. D. MONTGOMERY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1965) for the relief of Mrs. D. Montgomery. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have difficulty, in examining the report, in finding a 
detailed statement of the expenses for which the bill makes 
allowances. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman wil! yield, he will find the 
statement on pages 2 and 8 of the report. I will say to the 
gentleman that this is one of the most meritorious claims ever 
presented in connection with any accident growing out of the 


war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think so, and perhaps I should not have 
raised the reservation of the right to object. 

Mr. SNELL. The amount of the bill will hardly pay the 
hospital expenses—$200,90. All the evidence before the com- 
mittee is explained in full in the report. I think it is a very 
just claim. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The reservation is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mrs. D. Montgomery, of 
Carroliton, Tex., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated; the sum of 8200.90 to cover expenses incurred for hos- 

rs. D. Montgomery and child as a result of 


pital service rendered to 
injuries sustained by the forced landing of an airplane owned by the 
United States Government and operated by an officer of the United 


States Army. í 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SNELL, @ motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

HEIRS OF JULIO CARRAZCO, DECEASED. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
156) for the relief of the heirs of Julio Carrazco, deceased. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will some member of the committee inform the House whether 
it is the policy of the Government to compensate foreigners in 
case of death because of the accidental shooting of relatives by 
some of our Army-enlisted men? 

Mr. GLYNN. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that it is the policy; 
and last session, when we had up private bills, a number, of 
such bills were passed. In every instance it was upon the 
recommendation of the Department of State or some other 
department of the Government. This case comes to us with 
the recommendation of the Secretary of War. 

They state that— 

While no legal liability rests upon our Government to indemnify the 
dependents of Carrazco for their loss, it is believed that an in- 
demnity should be paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Granam of Illinois), Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasur. 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay $2,000 to the 
Julio Carrazco, a citizen of Mexico, who was killed b 


troops near Los Adobes, in the district of El Indio, 


ex., on January 
18, 1918, which said sum of $2,000 is hereby appropriates out of any 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON Co., OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
636) for the relief of the Delaware & Hudson Co., of New 
York City. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to pay to the Delaware & Hudson Co, of New 
York City the eum of $1,711.65, to reimburse said company in the 
amount of a fine upon and paid by it in June, 1918, because 
of irregular delivery, without customs formality, of a shipment con- 
signed to the collector of customs, for depot quartermaster, United 
States Army, Philadelphia, Pa.; the duty having been subsequently 

id by the depot quartermaster, and the fine having been covered 
nto the Treasury before the notice of withdrawal of the report of 
irregular delivery was received by the collector of customs at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., where said fine had been paid. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the Delaware & Hudson Co, of New York City the 
sum of $1,711.65, in reimbursement of a fine imposed and paid by said 
company, June 8, 1918, to the collector of customs for the irregular 


Is there objection to the 


be, and he 
ependents of 
United States 


delivery of a shipment of Army underwear’ consigned to the collector 
of customs and shipped from Quebec, Canada, to the depot quarter- 
master at Philadelphia, Pa.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKEK pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr, SNELL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


XLII——560 


The question is on the com- 
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VIVIAN Hoop. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
862) for the relief of Vivian Hood. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask the author of the bill [Mr. DowErLL] a question. 
The report in this case does not disclose whether this exhibition 
given by the Chemical Warfare Service, whereby the claimant, 
who was a spectator, suffered injury was a free exhibition or 
whether there was a fee charged. 

Mr. DOWELL, It was a free exhibition given by the United 
States Chemical Warfare Bureau, a division of the War De- 
partment, at the State fair grounds at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
this exhibition was extensively advertised, 

Mr. WALSH. And people were invited to witness it. 

Mr. DOWELL. The people were invited to attend this exhi- 
bition given by the United States Chemical Warfare Bureau, 
and the entertainment was free to the public. This claimant, 
Vivian Hood, with many others, attended this exhibition upon 
this invitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the report nothing was disclosed to 
show whether it was a free exhibition or whether it was in 
connection with a State fair or something of that kind, to which 
the claimant might have recourse. On the statement of the 
gentleman, there being, no other recourse, I have no objection 
to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian of the estate of 
Vivian Hood, a minor, of Des Moines, Polk County, Iowa, the sum of 
$10,000, in full compensation for injuries and damages sustained by 
the said Vivian Hood on the 15th day of May, 1920, while the said 
Vivian Hood, without carelessness or negligence on her part, and while 
the said Vivian Hood was seated in the 55 for that 
8 witnessing an exhibition given by the United States Chemical 

arfare Bureau at the State Fair Ground, in Des Moines, Iowa, said 
injuries and damages were sustained by the said Vivian Hood by rea- 
son of a gas shell being exploded byt e officers and men of the said 
Chemical Warfare Bureau, at said time and place, the gas shell burst- 
ing directly in front and in said grandstand in which said Vivian Hood, 
together with many other spectators, was seated, fragment of d 
shell striking said Vivian Hood in the face and head, severely cutting, 
bruising, mangling, and disfiguring the face, head, and nose of said 
Aii Hood, which mangling and disfiguring will continue during 
her life. 


With the following committee amendment : 

On page 1, line, 5, after the word “appropriated,” strike out the 
remainder of the bill and insert in lieu thereof the following : 

To Vivian Hood, the sum of $2,500, in full compensation against the 
Government for injuries sustained as a result of being struck by a 
fragment of shell y 15, 1920, while witnessing a demonstration party 
from the Chemical Warfare Service at the State Fair Grounds, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and’was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DowELL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEONIDAS SAWYER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4145) for the relief of Leonidas Sawyer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Leonidas H. Sawyer, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
83.500, as compensation for permanent injuries to spine, said injuries 
being caused through no negligence on his part, and while he was em- 

loyed in the United States navy yard, known as the Portsmouth Navy 
yard, located at Kittery, Me. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Leonidas Sawyer, during his natural life, the sum of 
$60 per month as compensation for injuries sustained while in the line 
of his duties as a laborer at the navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H., said 
monthly payments to be paid through the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, : 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment; on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “ month,” insert the words “to date from the passage of 
this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp to the the committee amend- 
meut: On page 2, after the word “ month,” insert “to date from the 
Passage of this act.’ 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Bx, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


JOHN ALBRECHT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4421) for the relief of John Albrecht. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the * be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John Albrecht the snm of 
$100 as compensation’ for damages sustained by him when an airplane 
of the Air Mail Service descended on his property in March, 1921. 

With the following committee amendment: 

P. 1, line 4, after the word 12 insert “out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

lage 6, strike out the figures 3100“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the — 550.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9472) for the relief of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, the purpose of 
this bill is to remit the tines for the irregular delivery of a 
shipment of goods because the goods were subsequently deliv- 
ered into customs eustedy and later withdrawn and exported 
under customs supervision. 

Mr. KELLER, I have no data except what is in the report. 
The department said it was irregularly collected, and it seemed 
to me that if they have collected money irregularly where they 
had no right to collect it, the Government ought to refund it. 

Mr. WALSH. The fine of 350 was imposed for the irregu- 
lar delivery and shipment of four packages of clothing, and the 
department further says that the goods were subsequently de- 
livered into the customs custody intact and sent to the gen- 
eral order warehouse, from which the goods were later with- 
drawn and exported under customs supervision. 

Now, I can not gather from the report whether this is an 
attempt to remit a fme because the goods were recovered and 
sent through the regular channel, or whether it is attempting 
to remit a fine because the irregularity which occurred was 
without the fault of the railway company. 

Mr. KELLER. It was because it was without fault of 
the railway company. The railroad immediately paid the fine 
because it had no other recourse, They knew that they were 
paying it irregularly. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Seeretary of the Treasury is hereby 
suthorized and directed t Banw Co., 
riat tho 


The folowing committee amendment was read: 


8 1. line 6, after the sum $50, strike ont the words “and such 
sum. is hereby appropriated to reimburse the Pacific Railway Co.“ 
and insert “as reimbursement.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kxraxn, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

SARAH GREEN, VIRGINIA GREEN, AND HENRY GREEN. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9615) for the relief of Sarah Green, Virginia Green, and Henry 
Green, next of kin of Lydia Rivers, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
nry not otherwise appropriated, to Sarah Green, Virginia. Green, and 
Henry Gr next of kin of Rivers, the sum of $5,000 for kill- 
iA saint ydia Rivers by a United States Army truck on September 

7 7 

With the following committee amendment: 


2 2 7, strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof 


-Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, I notice that the committee 
amendment is quite a substantial reduction for the death of a 
person: I am wondering upon what theory the committee re- 
ported on a death claim only $150, when we have just passed 
bills giving $5,000 for injuries and $2,500 for death. 

Mr. GLYNN. I will say that this is not a case of dependents. 
While they are next of kin, they were not dependentes. My 
recollection is that $150 covers the funeral expenses. It was 
not a case of dependent children. 

Mr. WALSH, I think the committee should further have 
amended the bill, making it dear what the amount was for, in- 
stead of making it $150 for killing said Lydia Rivers. I think 
it should have stated that it was for funeral expenses. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lodax, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


H. L. KOESTER. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9614) for the relief of H. L. Koester. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, this is for the 
buildings that were destreyed in the same accident that was 
referred to in the last bill? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. For the damage to the buildings the committee 
allows $85, and for the death $150. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, te H. L. Koester the sum of $85 for 
damages to his house, one Koester’s Tenement, on the Meeting Street 
Road, about 3 miles from Charleston, S. C., by a United States Army 
truck on September 17, 1919. 

On motion of Mr. Losan, a motion to reconsider the vote 


whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
HERBERT WARREN HARDMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6180) for the appointment of Warrant Officer Herbert 
Warren Hardman, captain in the Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think there is a Senate bill 
on the calendar of the same tenor, and for that reason I ob- 
ject to the House bill. 

JOHN M. GREEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1741) for the relief of John M. Green. 

The SPEAKER. There is an identical Senate bill on the 
calendar, and the Chair will object. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
777) for the relief of John M. Green. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
John M. Green shall be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
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of Company G, Eishty-eizhth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, on 
the 8th day of September, 1865: Provided, That no pension, bounty, 
or other allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House bill 
H. R. 1741 be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HERBERT WARREN HARDMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1880) providing for the appointment of Warrant Officer Herbert 
Warren Hardman as captain in the Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and hereby is, authorized 
to appoint Herbert Warren Hardman, formerly a major, Quartermaster 
Corps, a captain in the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to 
date from July 1, 1920, and to be placed on the promotion list in such 
place as is provided by section 24a of the act of June 4, 1920, for 
parsoni: appointed as captains under the provisions of section 24 of 
EA act, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CRAMTON). 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent the bill (H. R. 6130) of similar title 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


MARIE DOUGHTY GORGAS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
3300) granting a pension to Marie Doughty Gorgas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as this involves a question 
of policy on the part of the Government which I consider too: im- 
portant to be taken up under unanimous consent, I object. 

HENRY PETERS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7583) for the relief of Henry Peters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Henry Peters, a citizen of the 
city of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, against the United 
States for damages alleged to have been caused to the derrick boat 
Pelican, property of the said Henry Peters, while in town of the United 
States Navy tug Barnett on July 2, 1918, may be sued for by the said 
Henry Peters in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Louisiana, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under 
the rules governing such court, and said court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for 
the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to 
be due against the United States in favor of the said Henry Peters, or 


The question 


against the said Henry Peters in favor of the United States, upon the | 


same principles and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralt 
between private parties and with the same right of appeal: Provid 
That — notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced 
within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend on page 1, 
line 6, by striking out the word “ town” and inserting the word 
“tow.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD : Page 1, line 6, strike out the 
word “town” and insert the word “ tow.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
“ MARY S. DOLBOW.” 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6177) for the relief of the owner of the fishing smack Mary S. 
Dolbow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no obfection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owner of the fishing smack 
Mary S. Dolbow for d: alleged to have been caused by collision 
between said fishing smack and the U. S. S. N-i, on tober 3, 
1920, at 12.30 o'clock a. m., in the Delaware River Channel, off Tinicum 
Island, whereby she became a total loss, may be sued for by the 


| owner of the said fishing smack Mary 8, Dolbow in the District Court 


of the United States for the District of New Jersey, sitting as a court 
of admiralty, and acting under the rules 8 such court, and said 
court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to 
enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, 
if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor 
of the owner of the said fishing smack Mary 8. Dolbow, or against 
the owner of said fishing smack Mary S. Dolbow in favor of the United 
States, upon the same principles and measures of liability as in like 
cases in pag nett A between private parties, and with the same rights 


of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to the 
ADAY General of the United States as may be provided by order of 
the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to 


cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and defend 
for the United States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought 
rey „ within four months of the date of the passage of 

S act. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


TACOMA TUG & BARGE CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
966) for the relief of the Tacoma Tug & Barge Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 7 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Tacoma Tug & Barge Co., 
of Tacoma, Wash., out 887 money in the Treasury not otherw ap- 
propriated, the sum of $674.22, to reimburse said company as owners of 
scow No. S for damages suffered by their boat as a result of a collision 
with the U. S. S. Goldsborough at coma, Wash., December 17. 1914, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

NAVAJO TIMBER CO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1945) to reimburse the Navajo Timber Co., of Delaware, for a 
deposit made to cover the purchase of timber. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of some member of the committee whether 
any of the forfeit money which was deposited by the Navajo 
Lumber & Timber Co., which is identic, as the report shows, 
with the Navajo Timber Co., the claimant in the bill under 
consideration, has been returned? Getting no response to the 
question, Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed over. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

HORACE E. WALKER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6929) for the relief of Horace E. Walker. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise 1 to Horace E. 
Walker, of Suffolk County, the sum of 5403, in full compensation for 
damages done to an automobile of the said Horace E. Walker, caused 
by negligence on the part of the employees of the United States in the 
operation of a mail truck owned and operated by the United States Goy- 
ernment on January 6, 1920, 


With the following committee amendment: 

Line 11, strike out the figure “G” and insert the figure “5.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that No. 271 on the calen- 
dar, H. R. 11397, to authorize appropriations for the relief 
of certain officers of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes, be passed over, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered, 

There was no objection. 
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FREDERICK MEARS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 316, authorizing the reappointment of Frederick 
Meurs as a commissioned officer of the Regular Army, and mak- 
ing him available, when so reappointed, for service as chairman 
and chief engineer of the Alaskan Engineering Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to. object, 
I would ask the author of-the resolution whether he would have 
any objection to u minor amendment in line 6, page 3, by insert- 
ing after the word “may the word “thereafter”? 

Mr, CURRY. I would have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk reported the joint resolution, as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 316) authorizing the reappointment of Fred- 
rick Mears as a commissioned officer of the Regular Army and mak- 


erie 
ing hint available, when so reappointed, for service as chairman and 
chief engineer of the Alaskan — — Commission. 

Whereas the Acting Comptroller General, in an opinion dated March 
11, 1922, has held that by accepting appointments first as a member of 
the Alaskan Engineering ‘Commission, and ‘subsequently as chairman 
and chief engineer of d commission, and by exercising the functions 
of said civil office Frederick Mears, vacated, successively, bis offices as 
first lieutenant, captain, major, and lieutenant colonel in the Regular 
Army, and that he is not at the present time an officer of the Regular 
Army: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, in 
his discretion and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 


gy pig Frederick Mears to the Regular & in the and with 
è 


te of rank to which he would have been entitled at the time of 

such reappointment had he remained an officer of the Regular Army 

continuously from the time he first became an officer thereof: Pro- 

vided, That after such reappointment said Frederick Mears shall be 

rded as having in contemplation of law the same status, rights, and 

p yil as an officer of the Regular A that he would have had if 

e had remained a commissioned officer of the ‘Regular Army continu- 

ously, under the various commissions in the Regu Army, issued to 
and accepted by him from the date of his first appointment therein. 

Sec. 2, That notwithstanding the pro s of sections 1222, 1224 
(as amended by the act of February 28, 1877, 19 Stat., p. 243), 1763, 
1764, and 1765, Revised Statutes, the provisions of section 2 of the act 
of July 31, 1894 (28 5 205), aud the provisions of section 6 of 
the act of May 10, 1916 ¢ Stat., p. 120), as amended by the act of 
Au 29, 1916 (39 Stat., p. 582), or the provisions of other existing 
statutes of like inrport, the said Frederick Mears may, after having 

reappointed an officer of the Regular Army under the provisions 
of the preceding section, continue in ofice under an existing commission 
as chairman and chief engineer of the Alaskan Engineering Commission 
or accept a new appointment as such, and may exercise the functions of 
said civil office without prejudice to his commission as an officer of the 
Regular Army or to his g as such, and may receive the com- 
pensation duly prescribed from time to time for the incumbent of said 
civil office, legs the pay and allowances to which he may be entitled as 
an officer of the Regular Army. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last word. I Would like to make an inquiry. What is the 
function of the whereas clause to this bill? What good does 
that do? 

Mr. CURRY. It does not do any good, except to explain to 
the House the reasons for the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by 
striking out the whereas clause on the first page. 

The SPEAKER. That is ordinarily done after the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. As a way of amending the title? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it is a preamble. 

The SPEAKER. The striking out of the preamble would 
naturally come after the third reading. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Page 3, line 6, after the word “may,” insert “ there- 
after.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 6, after the word “ may,” insert the word “ thereafter.” 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin is entirely necessary. 
Colonel Mears has not received his full salary since March 
He is not receiving the salary, allowance, and pay of a colonel 
of the United States Army. Now, if this word “ hereafter” 
may prevent him from receiving that part of his salary as an 
Army officer held back since March it ought not to go in the 
bill. If it does not, then it would not do any harm in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of my amendment was to 
preclude him from receiving any -additional emoluments -until 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CURRY. He does not receive that now, and if the bill 
is passed with your amendment and he is reappointed he will 
probably not have his pay of colonel allowed until he is re- 
appointed. He receives now 810,000 less his pay as a colonel. 
He does not receive the full amount. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is the purpese of the gentleman 
that he should receive his full amount, to date back from April? 

Mr, CURRY. I think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, I had a contrary view, thinking 
the gentleman desired only to have him get this additional pay 
from the time of the passage of this act, 

Mr. CURRY. Of course, he did not seek this appointment, as 


he would rather be in the Engiheer Corps’ of the Army. He 
thinks more of being an officer of the United States Army than 
we do of being Members of Congress, and he was assigned to 
this duty by the Secretary of War and the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Interior; but he did not 
ask for it. He obeyed orders and accepted it. I would object 
to an amendment going in that would stop that part of the 
salary to which he is entitled. 

Mr, WALSH, Does the gentleman want him to get the pay 
and allowance of this grade in the Army before he is re- 
appointed? i 

Mr, CURRY, No— 

Mr. WALSH. Then the pay and allowance should begin from 
the time he is reappointed. He can not be reappointed until this 
bill is passed. 

Mr. CURRY. His salary is $10,000 a year as chairman and 
chief engineer of the Alaskan Engineering Commission and he 
received a salary as colonel in the Army. Now, he does not 
receive the full amount as chairman and engineer of the 
Alaskan Commission, but he receives $10,000 less his salary as 
colonel. 

Mr. WALSH. What he gets as an Army officer? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. Now, he has not received anything as an 
Army officer since the Comptroller General has ruled that he 
automatically severed his connection with the Army. I do not 
believe that the Comptroller General's statement of the law 
is correct. The Comptroller General has -autocratic power. 
His ruling is final. He can not be removed by the President; 
his acts can not be reviewed by the courts, He can only be 
removed by Congress on account of malfeasance in office or for 
gross ineompetency, and he would have to be impeached to 
be removed that way. Of course, the only way to do justice 
to Colonel Mears is by act of Congress. We passed two acts 
of Congress thinking we had provided for the legal transfer 
of Colonel Mears at the request of the President, but the comp- 
troller holds the legislation did not accomplish the object sought. 
I would not like to see him lose part of his salary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not see how the suggested amend- 
ment will infringe his privileges. We are seeking to allow him 
to hold his civilian position at a ‘salary of $10,000 a year with- 
out in any way involving his status as à military officer, 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And with the privileges that will redound 
to that military position? 

Mr, CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill does not ‘have a retroactive 
effect? 

Mr. CURRY. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of my amendment is to clarify 
the carrying out of the intention of the bill. 

Mr. CURRY. If it is the opinion:of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that this amendment will not stop Colonel Mears from 
receiving the salary which is properly due him from March up 
to the time of his reappointment I have no objection to the 
amendment, but if it would have that effect I do not think 
the gentleman from Wisconsin himself would want his amend- 
ment adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand it, Colonel Mears 
has been filling this position at an aggregate salary of $10,000? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the ruling of the comptroller is that 
he can not do so as long as he is holding a-military position? 

Mr. CURRY. "Yes, The Comptroller General has ruled that 
by accepting the appointment of chairman and chief engineer 
of the Alaskian Engineering Commission Mr. Mears automati- 
cally vacated his commission in the Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to embarrass 
the status of Colonel Mears in the receipt of the $10,000 salary 
as a civilian officer, and I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The question is on the engrossment of the resolution, 

The resolution -was.ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the preamble. i 

The, motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
engrossed resolution. 
The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Curry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 
MARY ANN SHIPPING CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11078) for the relief of the Mary Ann Shipping Co, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 to the Mary Ann 
Shipping Co., as compensation for and iin fall ction of all rigged 
— cent compan for any damages to the steamship Mary Ann 

of a collision between said steamboat and the United 
at Nahant on October 21, 1919, in the harbor ao Ponta 
Delgada, ores, the responsibilit, 13 such collision having been placed 
—.— 3 United States tugboa Ghent by a naval board 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epsonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


STANDARD AMERICAN DREDGING CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5475) for the relief of the Standard American Dredg- 
ing Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


after in- 


hereby, ted to pay to the § American Dredging Co., owner 
of the Beach and pipe line thereto attached” out of any 
money in Treasury not erwise appropriated, the sum o 


the 
$6.393.22, or so much thereof as may be necessary to full 
said owner of said dredge and pipe line for damages suffered by 
said dredge and pipe line as a result of a collision with the United 
Btates dredge Chinook, at Astoria, Oreg., May 1, 1916, 
Also the following committee amendments were read: 


Line 7, strike out $6,393.22 ™ and insert in lieu thereof “ $3,020.72.” 

Line 9, , after the word “its,” strike out the words “said dredge 
and.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8143) for the relief of the Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause. ]- The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., of 
Trenton, N. J., the sum of $137, on account of damage to property 
by a Government-owned motor cycle. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


F. R. MESSENGER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7662) for the relief of F. R. Messenger. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the isa 
ury of the United States not other appropriated, to F. R. Mes- 
senger, of Sedgwick County, the sum of $1,813.52 in full com- 
pensation for damages done to an automobile of the the said F. R. Mes- 
senger, caused by the accidental coming loose of trailer from tbe Navy 
service truck No. 969, which was owned and 3 by employees of 
the United States Government on December 80, 1920. 

Also the following committee amendments were read: 

Line 7, after the word “of,” strike out “ $1,813.52" and insert in 
dice thereof “ $1,5 


ine 8, after the word “ Messenger,” insert “and all damages result- 
ing from a collision.” 


In line 9 strike out the, word “ accidental.” 

In line 11 strike out “ which was” and after the word “owned” 
insert the word “by” and strike out the word “ and,” 

In line 12 strike out “driven by employees of.” 

At the end of the line, after the word “ met neg E strike out 
the word “on,” and on line 13 strike out “December 30, 1920” and 
insert “and driven by its employees.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY CORDES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3291) for the relief of Henry Cordes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Styxorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FRANCES MACK MANN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8244) permitting Frances Mack Mann to purchase cer- 
tain public lands. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a case where the department is rather frank in express- 
ing its opposition to the passage of the bill, and it seems to me 
the reasons they give are rather valid. I would like to know 
what the circumstances are, 

Mr, VAILE. Mr. Speaker, the department does not espe- 
cially object to the passage of this bill, but it is following its 
usual policy of objecting to the passage of any bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The department says that “for the reasons 
Rare given” it does not approve the passage of the bill H. R. 

Mr. VAILE. Well, perhaps it is useless to argue the point 
as to whether they are opposing generally or only opposing this. 
And let me suggest to the gentleman that the report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is not entirely accurate. In the first 
place, in regard to the timber the Department of the Interior 
reports the conditions as they are, and that varies materially 
from the statement of the Department of Agriculture. The De- 
partment of the Interior reports that the area is hilly, timber 
third rate, and most of it burned off. Now, there are various 
substantial reasons why this case should not fall within the 
usual rules of not approving sales of land within the forest re- 
serves. Here is a case where the applicant for this relief pur- 
chased the land in good faith in 1907 from private parties, sup- 
posing it to be private land. The reason why a mistake was 
made was because of an inaccurate survey on the part of the 
Goyernment. Having discovered that error, she made applica- 
tion under a statute which provides for exactly such cases, to 
enable people to purchase Government lands after a mistake was 
made in the survey, and that application was being acted upon 
fayorably by the department; it was held up on account of a 
resurvey being desired. And the General Land Office advised 
the senior Senator from Colorado at that time when the survey 
was made that there would be no further delay. But after 
that time the land was withdrawn as a part of the forest 
reserves. She put much more than the ordinary amount of im- 
provements upon it. It seems very harsh not to allow her to 
take this very small area. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the deen know whether this ever 
was done before with this particular kind of land? 

Mr. VAILE. Oh, yes. There have been a number of cases 
of that kind before the Public Lands Committee. In the great 
majority of these cases we do abide by the recommendation of 
the department. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, what is usually done is that the 
party is reimbursed for expenditures made upon the land when 
he is required to move off. 

Mr. VAILE. Of course, that would be all right. But I am 
quite sure that the gentleman will find, if he consults. the chair- 
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man of the Committee on the Public Lands, that that has been 
done a number of times. 

Mr. WALSH. With that assurance, and the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Srynorr] privately has corroborated it, I will 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 


Mr. LAYTON. Yes; I will reserve my objection. This is a 
bill where the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] 
has withdrawn his objection, although the department has spe- 
cifically refused to indorse the bill. A bill that I had up a 
short time ago was objected to by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, although the department specifically recommended its 
enactment on the ground of the equity involved therein. 

Again the point is made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that it is new and never has been done before. That was 
expressly the state of affairs in the bill that I introduced for 
the benefit of Mr. Knowles. It has never been done before. 
There was no law for it, and it was brought in here on the 
basis of its equity and not because there was law for it. The 
committee indorsed it unanimously and the Department of 
State recommended the equity of it. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to confine my remarks to the bill under consideration, 
not to go back and review any ancient history of the proceed- 
ings of this day. What advantage will this claimant obtain 
over what she would obtain if she were granted the permittee’s 
right under the forest reserve act? 

Mr. VAILE. Well, people generally regard it as an advan- 
tage to own a house which they have built, especially when 
they build it at much more than the ordinary expense incurred 
by the average permittee on a forest reserve. 1 

Mr. STAFFORD. But she is seeking to obtain title to other 
land in addition to that covered by the house. 

Mr. VAILE. It is to protect the water supply of her house. 
The water supply is inadequate for this house and the other 
that she owns in connection with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report of the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture shows that there are a good many lode claims and 
placer claims pending on this land, and that she also has some 
claims pending of that character, 

Mr. VAILE. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What advantage does it give to the owner 
of the land as against these entrymen under the lode claims 
laws and placer claims laws? 

Mr. VAILE. If the gentleman will allow me, there are no 
mining claims of hers pending. She owns herself two patented 
claims, This house in question is located partly on one of 
those claims. If she did not own the land on which the rest 
of the house was located, she would be in a position of owning 
a house partly on her land and partly on other land. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Her house would be on Government land 
under the forest reserve act. 

Mr. VAILE. Partly on Government land and partly on her 
own land. I do not think the gentleman would want to own a 
house under those circumstances, Of course, the bill provides, 
as in all cases of the grant of the surface of mineral lands, 
that prospectors shall have the right to explore. The grant 
which the bill asks is to be subject to the reservation of min- 
erals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the acreage of this lot 12? Sev- 
enty-three acres? 

Mr. VAILE. Seventy-three acres in the whole thing. There 
are several fractional lots. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many other persons have title to 
similar lots available for mining purposes? 

Mr. VAILE. I understand none, except a few patented claims 
a mile or more away. 7 

Mr, STAFFORD. Can I have the assurance of the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Srnnorr] that the claimants under the lode 
and placer mining laws will not be embarrassed by granting to 
this woman title to this lot 12? 

Mr. SINNOTT. All minerals are reserved. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not speaking about minerals reserved. 
I am inquiring whether these claimants for mineral rights will 
be embarrassed by reason of giving title to this woman? 

Mr. SINNOTT. There will be no material embarrassment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What other embarrassment than material 
embarrassment would they have? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not suppose they would be allowed to 
undermine her house, but they would have the right to prospect 
under this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, They would not either have the right to 
blow it up. 


Mr. VAILE. These are all practically tungsten claims that 
have been abandoned for years. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That Frances Mack Mann be 
chase lot 11, comprisin 8.71 acres; lot 12, comprising 1.58 acres; 
lot 13, comprising 28.88 acres; lot 16, comprising 89.67 acres; ali 
situate in the east half of the northwest quarter of section 6, township 
2 south, range 72 west of the sixth iar er meridian, containin 
78.33 acres, in the State of Colorado, at $1.50 per acre: Provided, 
That all coal and minerals contaned therein are hereby reserved to 
the United States. That said coal and minerals shall be for sale or 
disposal of the United States under the coal and minerals land laws, 
and entrymen shall have the right to enter upon said lands for the 
purpose of prospecting for and mining such deposits. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On ease 2, line 1, strike out “$1.50” and insert in lieu thereof 
81.25,“ and on page 2, line 4, strike out the word “of” and insert 
the word “by.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vane, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, the following concurrent resolu- 
tion was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 26, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of e t fe concurring) 
That a commission is hereby created, consisting of three Members of 
the Senate, appointed by the Vice President, and three Members of the 
House of Representatives, appointed by the Speaker, to investigate the 
needs of the office of the recorder of deeds for the District of Columbia, 
and to report not later than December 20, 1922, (1) what 1 
3 and facilities are necessary porns. to care for an protect 
a 


rmitted to pur- 


records and papers in such office, an what additional personnel, 
= any, is req to perform the duties imposed by law upon such 
office— 


to the Committee on Rules. 
JOHN PAUL DE BAAT DOELMAN. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the accom- 
panying documents, was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
inclosing a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to permit Mr. John Paul de Baat Doelman, a subject of 
the Netherlands, to receive instruction at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis at the expense of the Government 
of the Netherlands, 

The Secretary of State points out that the passage of the 
resolution would be regarded by the Government of the Nether- 
lands as an act of courtesy and that it would be in accordance 
with established precedents. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

June 15, 1922. 
H. L. M’FARLIN, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1087) for the relief of H. L. McFarlin. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in going over the report on 
this bill very carefully I find that in the amount fixed by the 
committee they have failed to allow for $2,000, the salvage 
value of the trucks that were used in the screen-wagon con- 
tract. I wish to inquire whether an amendment reducing the 
amount $2,000 would be acceptable to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. EDMONDS. If it is acceptable to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. JacowAy] it will be perfectly acceptable to me, 

Mr. JACOWAY. That is for the trucks? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY,. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that understanding, Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 


1922. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby; authorized and directed to pay to H. L. McFarlin, of the 
county of Pulaski and State sof „ the sum of $15,048.52, in 
full compensation for loss and damage suffered by the sald-H. L. 
McFarlin under his contract for transporting United States mail at 
Little Rock, Ark. 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “pay,” insert the words “out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

In line 7 strike out 
813,048.82.“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Strarrorp: Page 1, line 7, strike out 
815,048.32 and insert in lieu thereof $13,048.52." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jacoway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CHARLES 8. FRIES. 


The next business on the private calendar was the bill (S. 
2445) for the relief of Charles S. Fries. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
here is a claim that dates back to 1911, nearly 11 years ago. 
As time passes on, the claimant apparently believes he is en- 
titled to a larger amount of damages. From the report at the 
time of the accident he was incapacitated for only three months, 
but as the years go on, with a later report, occasioned by the 
fresh recollections that come with the fading of memory, it seems 
that he was incapacitated for nine months, which is now the 
basis of this claim for $1,248. From my reading of the report 
I. do not think this man is permanently incapacitated. True, 
the accident oceurred in the House restaurant, and I am sur- 
prised that if he had a meritorious claim 11 years ago it hus 
been slumbering all these years, until it has now got to be a 
rather large amount. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, this man has been perma- 
nently injured, because he walks with a cane and he is not 
able to use his leg properly. We thought possibly we would 
be justified in giving him a year's pay. If the gentleman is 
going to object, why, let him go ahead and object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall not object to a reasonable amount, 
but I bave had experience with these private-claim bills. This 
brings to mind an employee of the House 16 years ago being 
very much invalided while his claim was pending. I must con- 
fess that he worked me. The distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] charged that he worked me when I per- 
suaded him to withdraw his objection. Only a few weeks 
after the bill was passed the claimant suddenly got well. I 
think if this claimant gets this amount he will recover very 
quickly. It reminds me of the scene in Hoyt’s Temperance 
Town, which I saw 20 years or more ago as a parody on the 
prohibition law in New Hampshire. When a bottle was pro- 
duced from the hip everybody in the hotel got ill; but as soon 
as the contents were emptied the illness disappeared. So, as 
this man has received only an injury to his ankle, nothing 
serious, I think it is going pretty far to grant him $1,248, and 
therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER. 
the next bill. 


APPLICATION FOR ENTRY OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The next business on the private calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11355) validating a certain application for and entry of public 
lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby. authorized to issue patent upon the entry hereinafter named, 


upon which proof of compliance with law has been filed, upon the pay- 
Homestead entry, All Nebr., 


“ $15,048.52” and insert in lieu thereof 


Objection is made. The Clerk will report 


ment of ell moneys due thereon: nee, 
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No. 618311. made by Theodore A. Crapsey, on January 21, 1918, for 
lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, section 3, township 29 north, range 42 west, sixth 
principal meridian. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Couron, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ALLOWING CREDITS TO ACCOUNTS OF DISBURSING OFFICERS. 


‘The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11528) to allow credits in the accounts of certain disbursing 
officers of the Army of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


D. V. BUSSIE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
8553, a bill for the relief of D. V. Bussie. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that that bill be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN F. HOMEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
7322, a bill for the relief of John F. Homen, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall be obliged to object to 
this bill; but before I object I think there should be a word of 
comment. There is not sufficient in the report to show the dam- 
ages suffered by this man. The doctor's statement is that he 
might be up and about in five or six weeks. Here is a doctor's 
and a hospital bill amounting to $140, and he gets around finally 
to a claim of $2,000. On that unsupported claim the committee 
have recommended $2,000. It seems as though the committee 
should require something more than a mere claim. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman look at the number of 
injuries that this man suffered, which he will find in the report? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I have read that, and also at the bot- 
tom of page 7, where it says, “ Mr. Homen will be disabled as 
the result of his injuries probably some five or six weeks, 
barring, of course, the condition in mandible ”—wħatever that 
is; perhaps the gentleman understands it. He also says “the 
condition, if not relieved by operation, is likely to give consid- 
erable trouble in ‘the future.” On the following page is a bill 
for about $140. You will also notice in the report is a report of 
the Secretary of War, and in view of the things that have ‘been 
Stated here this morning I am sure he is particularly a high 
authority. The Secretary of War says the evidence included 
in the report of investigation in the case show Mr. Homen's per- 
sonal injuries were of a serious nature, but I am unable to state 
whether or not he has suffered permanent and lasting injury.” 
8 I think I shall be obliged to object, without further informa- 

on. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will not the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection until the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wonz nach! 
explains? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I want to call the gentleman's attention 
to the affidavit on the last page of the report of F. A. Allen, 
wherein he states that Mr. Homen is permanently injured by 
reason of the above accident. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; the report of Doctor Steineuinder is 
three months later than the affidavit the gentleman refers to, 
but the one of Doctor Allen of August 18 is highly indefinite. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I want to say that this man was in the 
hospital and on crutches for 9 or 10 months. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not found the evidence of that. I 
think the amount allowed by the committee is excessive. If 
the evidence is available as the gentleman states an allowance 
of $1,000 might be considered reasonable. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman from Michigan read 
the statement of Doctor Steineuinder? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I have quoted it twice in my remarks. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then I do not see how the gentleman can 
come to the conclusion that he does. 

Mr. WURZBACH. The affidavit of Doctor Steineuinder was 
— July 19, 1919, and that was only 15 days after the 

ury. i 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was incorrect as to the date. But even 
the statement in 1921 is vague generalities, and unless we 
can have something more definite I will object. 

The SPBAKER. Objection is made. 
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VINCENT T. KEATING. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9944) for the relief of Vincent L. Keating. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, - 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $385.82 is h 
out of any money in the ry Dot ponte ty Rass Be dp sgh 
Purpose of reimbursing Vincent L. Keating for money belonging to the 
United States and stolen while in his custody, the said Vincent L, 
8 having made good the loss to the United States out of his own 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and in 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay. out of any money in the Trea: not otherwise 
appropriated, to Vincent L. Keating the sum of $385.32, representing 
1 funds for which he was accountable, which were stolen while 
n his custody on or about June 7, 1918, and refunded to the United 
States to make good the loss of these public funds.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, was read the third time, and passed, 
FRANCES MARTIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10047) for the relief of Frances Martin. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be passed over. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


J. IRVING BROOKS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
867) for the relief of J. Irving Brooks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to J. Irving 
Brooks, of Essex County, Va., the sum of 100, in full compensation 
for damages done to an automobile of the said J. Irving Brooks, caused 
by negligence on the part of the employees of the United States in the 
operation of a mail ck owned and operated by the United States 

vernment on December 30, 1919. 

With the following committee amendment: 

1 $35 line 7, strike out the figures “$100” and insert in lieu thereof 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


LOUIS CAYET, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10544) for the relief of Louis Cayet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Louis Cayet the sum of $1,085 
for injuries sustained by him when his motor cycle collided with a 
mail truck in Cleveland, Ohio, August 20, 1920. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Line 6, strike out “ $1,085” and insert $585.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


WILLIAM H. PHILBRICK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
745) for the relief of William H. Philbrick. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, to William H. Philbrick, city 
marshal of Keene, e sum of $41.84 in full for expenses incurred 


ace thereof insert; 


N. H., th 
in returning Pvt. Donald Merchant, a member of the United States 


Army, to Fort McKinley, Me., bout October 10, 4 
uest ve United 3 ree 3 ot the seta anet aar g WOR tor 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


D. V. BUSSTE, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago I asked unani- 
mous consent to have passed over the bill H. R. 8553, for the 
relief of D. V. Bussie, because at that moment the author of the 
bill was absent from the Chamber. He is now here, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H, R. 
8553, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have had some discussion with the gentleman in charge of 
the bill, and I understand that he is agreeable to a modification 
of the amount. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay to D. V. Bussie the sum of $2, on account 
of injury sustained by the said D. V. Bussie when struck by a United 
States mail truck as he was crossing Normal Boulevard at Sixty-first 
Street, in the city of Chicago, Ill., on the 17th day of April, 1921. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Line 4, after the word pay,“ insert the words out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in line 5, by 
striking out “$2,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “ $1,000,” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CraMTON : Line 5, strike out “ 82,000“ and 
insert “ $1,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sproun, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CAPT: J. S. CARPENTER, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8219) to adjust accounts of Capt. J. S. Carpenter, Sup- 
ply Corps, United States Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be recommitted to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO MUSCATINE COUNTY, IOWA. 


The next business on the calendar was the bill (H. R. 11233) 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to convey certain lands 
to the county of Muscatine, Iowa.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as, follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
convey to the county of Muscatine, Iowa, the following-described land 
now a part of the biological station at Fairport, Iowa: A corner o: 
land in the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
80, township 77, range east, described as follows: Beginning at a 
point on the southerly line of a 66-foot public road, as now located 
where sald southerly line intersects the westerly boundary of trac 
owned by the United States of America; thence south 19 degrees 30 
minutes east along said westerly boundary of said tract a distance of 
56 feet; thence north 36 degrees 30 minutes east a distance of 174 
feet; thence south 55 degrees west a distance of 150 feet to int of 
beginning, containing ninety-two one-thousandths of an acre: ovided, 
That the land authorized to be conveyed hereunder shall be used for 
the construction of and be maintained as a public 8 free of any 
expense to the United States, and all work thereon shall be such as 
not to interfere with the operations and efficiency of the biological 
staticn and in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of Commerce: 
Provided further, That in the event of the discontinuance by the 
county of Muscatine of the use of the above-described property as a 
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1 highway or the failure to maintain same in a manner satis- 
actory to the Secretary of Commerce the title to said land shall revert 
to the United States. 
With the following committee amendment: 
age 1, line 7, after the word “seventy-seven” insert the word 


Pa 

“ north. 2 
Roget . ine 8, after the word “east” insert the words “ fifth 

principal meridian.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—SHIP SUBSIDY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, there has just been filed 
the majority report upon the bill H. R. 12021, the ship subsidy 
bill, and I ask unanimous consent that those wishing to file 
minority views may have five legislative days within which to 
do it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that those wishing to file minority views upon the bill 
referred to may have five legislative days within which to do it, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is that the ship subsidy bill? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. I understand the majority has 
just filed their report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
suppose the gentleman has no objection to having it provided 
that this shall not interfere with the consideration of the 
measure, 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. There is no objection to it by the 
members of the majority on the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. There may be no objection, but ordinarily if 
a minority report is not filed under this permission, the point 
could be raised and it might interfere with the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman means before the ex- 
Piration of the five days? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I understand that we are given five 
days within which to file our views, and I know that the major- 
ity do not think or wish to call up the bill for action before the 
expiration of that time, else they would not be willing to grant 
the five days. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I do not know anything about what the 
idea of the committee is. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Can the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts give us some idea of when it will be called up? Will 
it be before the five days have elapsed? 

Mr. WALSH. We are going to have a session to-morrow; it 
might make its appearance to-morrow for all I know. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not think the gentleman would 
want to push a bill, filed to-day, and the majority report filed 
to-day, and the bill introduced yesterday, especially a bill of 
this kind 

Mr. MONDELL. 
Thursday. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not know how long it will be, 
but I have provided for five legislative days, and it is a very 
customary request, and certainly on a bill of this importance 
that time ought to be granted, as no more important bill has 
been presented. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know if the gentleman has any 
objection to having that understanding, that if he is given this 
permission it shall not interfere with the consideration of the 
bill. If he does object to that, I shall object to filing the report. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will ask it, subject to that objec- 
tion, although I think it is ungracious under the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
again, does he think it will probably come up to-morrow? I 
think he said something about it. 

Mr. WALSH. I said for all I knew it might make its ap- 
pearance to-morrow, but I do not know very much about it. 


Five legislative days carries it until next 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. I imagine the gentleman acted on the 
spur of the moment. Now, the committee in charge of the bill 
has no objection to the granting of permission unconditionally 
for five days. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

BILLS ON THE TABLE, 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bills H. R. 
9101, 9202, 9051, and 9201 be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose? 

Mr. DENISON. They having been embodied in a bill which 
was passed by the House on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
bills referred to be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, 


BUSINESS IN ORDER TO-MORROW. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the call of the calendar be considered to-morrow, only unob- 
jected bills to be considered, from the point where we terminate 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the call of the Private Calendar be continued 
to-morrow from where it concludes to-day, only unobjected bills 
to be considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, has the call of the Pri- 
vate Calendar now been suspended for to-day? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin made the 
point of no quorum and withdrew it temporarily. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I have been waiting all day 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
June 17, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

648. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
for a suitable donation on behalf of the United States toward 
the construction at Panama City, Panama, of a memorial in 
commemoration of the heroie sacrifices of those who partici- 
pated in the original French undertaking for the construction 
of the Panama Canal, $500 (H. Doc. No. 350); to the Com- 
mittees on the Library and Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

649. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
legislative establishment of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, for the Capitol power plant, $271,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 351) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

650. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
legislative establishment of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, for the Capitol Building and repairs, 
$5,000 (H. Doc. No, 352); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

651. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a deficiency estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, amounting to $199.78, for pay- 
ment to the Empire Machinery & Supply Corporation, of Nor- 
folk, Va. (H. Doc. No. 353); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

652. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, for salaries, office of Secretary of the Treasury, 
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$5,000 (H. Doc. No. 354); to the Committee on Appropriations 
‘and ordered to be printed. 

658. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Treasury Department for the fiseal year ending 
June 380, 1923, for wages of workmen at the Boise, Idaho, 
assay office, $1,000 (H. Doc. No, 355); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 11722. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the city of Warren, in the State of Ohio, its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam across 
the Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1107). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 11901. A bill authorizing the construction 
of a bridge across the Ohio River to connect the city of Benwood, 
W. Va., and the city of Bellaire, Ohio; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1108). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKER of New York: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 2799. An act to supplement and amend 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the North River Bridge 
Co. and to authorize the construction of a bridge and approaches 
at New York City across the Hudson River, to regulate com- 
merce in and over such bridge between the States of New York 
and New Jersey, and to establish such bridge a military and 
post road,” approved July 11, 1890; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1109). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VAILE: Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
H. R. 12022. A bill relative to the naturalization and citizen- 
ship of married women; with amendments (Rept. No. 1110). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 3620. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Pearl River at or near Tilton, Lawrence 
County, Miss.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1111). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 12021. A bill to amend and sup- 
plement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept, No. 1112). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11878) granting an increase of pension to William T. Litteral, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 12050) to amend section 21 of 
an act of May 28, 1896, relating to fees of United States com- 
missioners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPROUL: A bill (H. R. 12051) to provide a site in 
the District of Columbia for a building for the care of tuber- 
cular pupils; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WARD of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 12052) to 
prohibit the transportation of pistols and other pocket weapons 
into States regulating the acquisition of same in violation of 
the laws of such State; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 12053) to define butter and to 
provide a standard therefor; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN : Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 349) adopt- 
ing The Star-Spangled Banner, words by Francis Scott Key and 
music by Samuel Arnold, as the national anthem; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. HILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 850) naming the 
new bridge across the Potomac River at Georgetown the Francis 
Scott Key Bridge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) 
calling for a change in the present hours of employment for 
employees in the executive departments of the Federal Govern- 


ment in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. KIESS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 62) pro- 
widing that there be printed and bound in one volume, in cloth, 
15,000 copies of the three separate memorial addresses delivered 
before the two Houses of Congress, as follows: On February 12, 
1866, by Hon. George Bancroft, on the life and character of 
Abraham Lincoln; on February 27, 1882, by Hon. James G. 
Blaine, on the life and character of James A. Garfield ; on Febru- 
ary 27, 1902, by Hon. John Hay, on the life and character of 
2 McKinley, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 

T g. 

By Mr. VOIGT: Resolution (H. Res. 867) for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to investigate postmastership ap- 
pointments of the first, second, and third classes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. FESS: Resolution (H. Res. 368) for the immediate 
consideration of House bill 10913; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Maryland, urging the Government to retain 
Fort McHenry and restore it to its historical condition; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 12054) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred J. Yarber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 12055) for the relief of 
George Penrod; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 12056) granting a pension 
to Casper Runz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY: A bill (H. R. 12057) granting a pension to 
Emily Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 12058) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice J. Stoddard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 12059) for the relief of D. 
Murray Cummings; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6014. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Western States agri- 
cultural representatives relative to Japanese farmers in the 
West; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6015. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of Francis B. Pritchard, 
Post 464, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Oil City, Pa., favoring the 
passage of House bill 11623; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6016. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of citizens of Allegan, 
Mich., protesting against House bill 4888 or Senate bill 1948 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6017. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Solon Palmer, New York 
City, N. Y., relative to certain schedules of the proposed new 
tariff law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6018. Also, petition of the National Civic Federation, New 
York City, N. V., indorsing the Government’s position relative 
to Soviet Russia; to the Committee on Foreign 

6019. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Rev. Alfred H. Barr, 
Rev, Alexander K. Barton, and Mrs. Rufus M. Gibbs, Baltimore, 
and Mrs. Henrietta Duer, Sudbrook Park, Md., recommending 
Armenian relief; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6020. Also, petition of James E. Green, vice president Federal 
Employees Union, No. 155, and Federal Employees Union, No. 
21, Baltimore, protesting against reduction or elimination of 
bonus; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6021. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Dr, Faith Frances Hardy 
and other citizens of Grand Rapids, Mich., relative to the Ar- 
menian situation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6022. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Mr. Oliver C. Gregg and 
56 other citizens of Rochester, N. Y., urging the passage of 
the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on 
Education. j 

6023. Also, petition of Mr. L. G. Kopp, of Audubon, Towa, and 
69 other citizens of the State of Iowa, asking for the passage 
of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

6024. Also, petition of Mr. Edward M. Paullin and 194 other 
citizens of the State of Colorado, urging the passage of the 
Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 
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SENATE. 
SATURDAY, June 17, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst France La Follette Pomerene 
Borah Goodin McCormick Ransdell 
Brandegee Harrel McCumber Sheppard 
Bursum Harris McKinley Smoot 
Cameron Harrison McNary Spencer 
Capper Heflin Nelson Sterling 
Caraway Hitchcock Newberry Trammell 
olt Johnson Nicholson Underwood 
Jones, Wash, Norris Wadsworth 
Kellogg Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mont. 
nst ing Phipps Warren 
Fernald dd Poindexter Willis 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watson of Georgia] is absent by reason of illness. I ask that 
the announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


ORDER FOR RECESS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it shall take 
a recess until 11 o’clock Monday morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ALASKA FUR-SEAL SKINS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting in response 
to Senate Resolution 287, agreed to May 27, 1922, information 
relative to sales of Alaska fur-seal skins under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce, etc., which, with the accompanying 
papers, was ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. COLT. Mr, President, I have been requested by a num- 
ber of Rhode Island women to present the resolution which I 
send to the desk, and I ask that it may be read and printed in 
the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That we protest against the food, tableware, and women's 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. These schedules will 
increase the cost of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men upon American women and upon American 
children. They should not allowed to become a law. 

This resolution is submitted by the following-named Rhode Island 
women: 

Sara M. Algoe, chairman Providence League of Women Voters. 

Marguerite H. Foster, secretary Providence Housewives“ League. 

Nannie B, Gibson, president Housewives’ League. 

Avis A. Hawkins, director of thrift, Rhode Island State Federation of 
Women's Clubs; director and membership chairman, United League of 
Women Voters. 

Alice W. Hunt. 

Annette B. 8 

Bertha Hatton Smith, vice president Rhode Island State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. ka 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COLT presented the petition of Edward E. Peterson and 
82 other citizens of Providence, R. I., praying for the prompt 
passage of an adequate tariff law based upon. American valua- 
tions, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Battle Creek, Mich., praying that only a moderate duty be im- 
posed on kid gloves in the pending tariff bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. WILLIS presented the memorials of Haas Bros., of Cin- 
cinnati, and Riddle Graff & Co., of Delaware, both in the State 
of Ohio, remonstrating against the imposition in the pending 
tariff bill of a higher rate of duty on wrapper tobacco than 
$1.85 per pound, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of the Ottawa (Kans.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the prompt acceptance of the 


proposals of Henry Ford relative to the Muscle Shoals project, 


including the Gorgas plant, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of officers and mem- 
bers of the Ebenezer Danish Evangelical Lutheran Congrega- 
tion of Flaxton, N. Dak., praying for the granting of relief to 
the suffering peoples of Armenia and protesting against Turkish 
sovereignty in that country, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES. 


Mr. WARREN. I ask to have printed in the Rxconp a tele- 
gram from the secretary of the bar association of my State in 
reference to certain legislation. I have had a great many tele- 
grams of similar character from different places in the Union. 
I simply ask that this be printed in the Recor as a sample 
and that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHEYENNE, WYO., June E, 1922. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


ial hobo resolution unanimously adopted by Wyoming State Bar 
ciation : 

“ Resolved, That it is the belief and sense of the Wyoming State Bar 
Association that owing to the congested condition of the trial dockets 
in the several United States district courts relief should be afforded 
by the prompt 1 ee of additional United States district judges 
as recommended by the American Bar Association, and that the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States 
should speedily agree upon and pass a bill authorizing the appointment 
by the President of such additional judges. 

CLYDE M. Warts, Secretary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 8728) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Degnan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3724) granting a pension to George W. Wise (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3725) granting a pension to Thomas Frostad (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3726) granting a pension to Henry H. Forsyth 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3727) to authorize the War Finance Corporation to 
make advances to cooperative grain-elevator associations; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 212) directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to investigate rates, fares, charges, etc., 


| 


mittee on Interstate Commerce. 
THE MUSCLE SHOALS PLANT, 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, there has been a good deal 
of discussion in committee and some in the Senate with refer- 
ence to Muscle Shoals. As a member of the committee which 
went down to visit Muscle Shoals I have been very much inter- 
ested in the matter and very much interested in the develop- 
ment of the project. I have also been very glad to see that 


| there has been no propaganda of any kind in connection with 


the offers of any of the different men who have made offers. 

I have here a letter, dated June 10, 1922, signed by Mr. James 
B. Smith, president of the Mississippi Valley Association. I 
desire to read a part of the letter: 

Muscle Shoals is in the Mississippi Valley. We believe it is one of 
the grant ad greatest assets. 

We believe its completion and operation under the plans submitted 
by Mr. Ford and backed by Mr. ison will do more to assist in the 
development of our valley’s resources and bring greater and more 
beneficial results to our valley territory than any one thing that can 
possibly be done at this time. 

lf you agree with these views, and if you want the people of the 
Mississippi Valley to receive the great benefits from the working 
out of the plans of two of the greatest master minds our country has 
produeed, we then ask you to take the following prompt action. 

I may say in this connection that Mr, Edison came before 
the committee and testified that he had made no investigation 
in particular, that he had gone down to Muscle Shoals in Mr. 
Ford's private car, and had been asked by Mr. Ford to look 
around over the territory for a distance of 100 miles and see 
if he could find any satisfactory minerals there. 

The bill will be up in Congress within a few days and prompt action 
is necessary. 

If the votes of the Mississippi Valley Senators and Congressmen can 
be obtained, Mr. Ford’s great proposed enterprise can be secured for 
the Mississippi Valley, a consummation well worth working for. 

Please wire or write a strong letter and send it under a special- 
delivery stamp to both of your Senators and to your Congressmen, 
urging them to vote for the acceptance of Mr. Ford’s offer, with the 
Gorens power plant included, and tell them why you think they should 
do so, 


of common carriers in the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
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Hoping that you will act promptly in response te this request, and 
that you will send us copies of the telegrams or letters which you 
will send, so that we may check up on the Members of Congress an 

the Senate who will not have been solicited and reach them through 
another source, and thanking you for your cooperation, we are, 


Very sincerely yours, 
MISSISSIPPI VALLPY ASSOCIATION, 
Jas. B. Smita, President, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator where 
Mr. Smith lives? 

Mr. McKINLEY. He lives in St. Louis. This letter was 
sent to a commercial association in South Dakota. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say only a 
few words. There is no one in the Senate, I think, who is 
more opposed to machine-made legislation than I am, and al- 
though I believe thoroughly that the American citizen should 
express his views to the two Houses of Congress I have al- 
ways deplored that class of propaganda which is issued by 
organizations asking kindly- people to reflect the views of some 
organization, rather than their own views, back on their Sena- 
tors and Representatives. But in reference to this particular 
matter I think there has been as little propaganda as on any 
great question that has come before the Congress. 

There is reason, and very good reason, for immediate action 
In reference to the Muscle Shoals program. It has been under- 
taken by the Government. It has been undertaken in com- 
pliance with existing law. Since the present administration 
came into power the progress of the work was stopped because 
the funds were withheld. That is no fault of the Senate of 
the United States, because the Senate has passed bills provid- 
ing the money to complete the dam, and also in the closing 
hours of the last Congress it passed a bill for the working of 
the nitrate plant. Recently the Senate has provided the money 
for the continuance of the work on the dam, So I am not say- 
ing anything in criticism of my colleagues in this regard; but I 
wish it to be understood as a matter of record that the proposal 
for these plants to be operated under private control did not 
come from Congress; it has come from the executive branch 
of the Government. 

The Secretary of War, who has charge of these matters, not 
favoring Government operation, more than a year ago sug- 
gested that the proper way to operate these plants was to dis- 
pose of them to private enterprise and call for bids from citi- 
zens of the United States looking to the completion of the dam 
at Muscle Shoals and the operation of the nitrate plant there. 
In conformity with that proposal coming from the administra- 
tion which is now in power, Mr. Ford made a proposition to 
the Government of the United States, and that proposition has 
been submitted to Congress, T think it is nothing but fair, 
nothing but just, and nothing but reasonable, when the Gov- 
‘ernment itself invites bids and asks citizens of the United 
States to make proposals in reference to the great project, the 
work on which is now lying idle and the people getting no 
beuelit from it, that Congress, when the matter is submitted to 
it for consideration, should consider it fairly and justly and 
not pigeonhole it. 

I myself am in favor of the Ford proposal, because I believe 
that Mr. Ford, with his organizing ability, is more capable of 
carrying out the intent of the original legislation to furnish 
agriculture in America with cheaper fertilizer than is any other 
man in America of whom I know. I am not, however, dis- 
cussing the case from my viewpoint, although whenever I get 
an opportunity to vote for it I shall vote for the Ford proposal. 

As to Mr. Smith, he is a distinguished citizen of the United 
States. He is no mere propagandist; he is not representing a 
body organized in this country for selfish purposes, but is the 
president of a great organization in the Mississippi Valley 
whose object is the improvement of its waterways, with the 
unselfish desire of furnishing proper transportation to the 
people in the Mississippi Valley; and what he says in reference 
to this matter should not be regarded in a captious way. 

Mr. Smith is one of the most representative citizens of 
America; and the men who stand behind him in this organi- 
zation do not divide along political lines; they belong to both 
of the great political parties; they are the representative busi- 
ness men of America. When they express their opinion with 
regard to this matter, that opinion is entitled to courteous and 
fair consideration. What they say represents the reflected 
views of the very best men we have between the Alleghenies 
and the Rocky Mountains. 

I wish also to say that, regardless of what other decision 
may be made; I am in entire accord with the views expressed 
by Mr. Smith, the president of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, in reference to the Ford proposals; but, whether we may 
agree with Mr. Smith or not, as this proposal came from the 
Government and from the administration, it is entitled to 


courteous consideration, and to consideration that will not kill 
the proposal by delay. The matter should be considered on its 
merits before the adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not wish at this time to 
engage in a discussion of the Musele Shoals: project, or the bid 
of Mr. Ford in reference thereto, or the bid of any other person, 
but I think there ought to be merely a word said in reply to 
the remarks of the Senator from Alabama following the read- 
ing of the letter of Mr. Smith. There is undoubtedly a great 
propaganda in reference to this matter, and this letter is a 
part of it. The letter shows on its face that it is propaganda. 
I mention that only as a fact. I could not stop the propaganda 
if I would, and I would not stop it if I could. This is a free 
country, and anybody who wishes to propagandize may do so. 
My own private opinion is that Mr. Smith, whose letter the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKinixey] has read, does not know 
what he is talking about. He is entirely mistaken, in my 
judgment, but he has a perfect right, of course, to his opinion, 
and à perfect right to try to get all the associations and organi- 
zations of all kinds throughout the country to write to their 
Representatives and Senators. 

When the time comes, I am going to discuss the matter fully 
and in detail. I am not now charging that Mr. Smith or 
those acting with him are to blame for this propaganda. So 
far as the hearings before the Agricultural Committee are 
concerned, not only Mr. Ford, but every other person or cor- 
poration who has ever made a proposal in reference to the 
Muscle Shoals project has, I think, acted in good faith: They 
have presented their ideas in a very gentlemanly and courteous 
way and have not, so far as I know, undertaken to take ad- 
vantage of the Committee on Agriculture or of Congress or of 
anyone else. 

There are a great many other people outside of these bid- 
ders who are interested in this project, and who are moved 
by various incentives, some of them from purely financial 
considerations, such as real estate agents and speculators who 
expect to make millions out of it. Others, moved by the very 
highest motives, think there is an opportunity to secure fer- 
tilizer cheaply; others are moved by the desire to have the 
river developed, having in mind principally navigation con- 
siderations. Some are actuated by other considerations; but I 


only want to say in passing that if Mr. Ford's offer which Mr. 


Smith advocates should be accepted it will not result in the 
improvement of the Mississippi Valley as he suggests; It will 
be more of a local improvement, and will be great in its way. 
However, whether that view be taken or any other view, it is 
worthy of the consideration of all honest-minded men. 

I know that it isa common thing to charge that a propaganda 
is on. Mr. Smith says in a letter that there is a propaganda 
to prevent Mr. Ford developing Muscle Shoals. I think that 
probably most of the propaganda reaches me, not because I 
am of any importance but because it so happens that I am chair- 
man of the committee which is considering the subject, and I 
want to say frankly that the evidences of propaganda that 
have reached me show that 99 per cent of it is in favor of the 
acceptance of Mr. Ford’s proposal. I only mention that as a 
fact, and not as a criticism. It may be its authors are right; 
at least, they are doing what they have a right to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have known the Senator for many 
years, and I have never known him to be controlled by outside 
influences. He is one man upon whom I have always felt I 
could rely; that he would decide a question for himself. The 
Senator does not think that the propaganda that is in circula- 
tion is going to influence his judgment nor that of the com- 
mittee, does he? 

Mr, NORRIS. 
say that I do not think it is going to influence me. 
charging that it is going to influence anybody else. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not a question as to whether or 
not there is propaganda going on; that is a side issue. I do 
not think there is much propaganda; certainly there is com- 
paratively little in comparison with the propaganda that is 
carried on as to many other matters of this kind. However, 
the gravamen of the letter submitted by Mr. Smith is that 
there should be action by Congress; that this proposal should be 
either aceepted or rejected, and I rose to ask the Senator if he 
does not agree that we should act before this session of Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


I can speak only for. myself, but I certainly 
I am not 


I agree absolutely with that proposition. 
That is ali I wanted to know. 
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Mr. NORRIS. 
on Agriculture unanimously took the action, which the Senate 
approved, in reporting an appropriation of $7,500,000 to com- 
plete the dam. It would be a governmental and moral crime 
to stop work on it. As to what we are going to do with the 
Muscle Shoals or what the permanent policy is I should like to 
settle to-day. I would be glad, indeed, to have it settled at 
this session of Congress; but I have said not only to Mr. Ford's 
representatives but to everybody else that, in my judgment, 
while I would myself be willing to vote to take it up and 
displace the tariff bill—a bill of which I am not in favor—I 
realize that can not be done. I realize that that is an impossi- 
bility, and I have said always to them that we might just as 
well face the facts, though I am sorry they are as we find 
them. I do not believe that with the business before the Senate 
and the other branch of Congress that there is a possibility 
during this session of Congress of settling what the permanent 
policy toward Muscle Shoals shall be. I have reached that 
conclusion not because I want to but because it seems to me 
that the facts before us are so impelling that no man who will 
consider it can reach any other conclusion. i 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from IIlinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Is it not a fact that the Senate has passed 
the appropriation, which the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate unanimously recommended, of seven and a half million 
dollars, which ultimately will be increased to $23,000,000, the 
seven and a half million dollars covering the work involved in 
the completion of Dam No. 2? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me just a moment, of course I said in my remarks a few 
moments ago that I did not hold the Senate responsible for 
any delay, because the Senate has not caused any delay in this 
matter up to this time. I think the Senate is to be commended, 
and that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, headed by 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, must be commended 
in the highest terms for proposing the appropriation to carry 
on and complete the dam; but, of course, the American people 
want more than the dam finished. They want a resultant 
product from this great investment of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

I agree with the Senator from Nebraska that of course we 
ean not set aside the pending tariff bill. We have not the votes 
to do it. We have not the strength to do it. That is a great 
governmental bill; but a time will come between the passage 
of the tariff bill and the report of a conference committee, 
after the bill has gone to conference, when the Senate will 
have time to act; and I bave been hopeful that the Senator 
from Nebraska would try to make a report here, so that the 
Senate in that intervening time might have an opportunity 
to consider it and fix the policy of the Government, whatever it 
is going to be. 

Of course, I think the Ford proposal should be adopted; but 
if we are not going to adopt it Mr. Ford is entitled to know it, 
and so are the people of America, and so is the Government, and 
some fixed policy should be determined on. A time will come 
before adjournment when I believe there will be an opportunity 
to consider it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there ever comes a time in this session of 
Congress when that can be done, when it is a physical possi- 
bility to do it, the Senator from Alabama will find me trying 
to do it. I do not believe the time is coming in this session, 
When this tariff bill is through it will be, I think, a great deal 
later than it is now; and there are other bills that I presume 
there will be an attempt, at least, to take up here that will take 
a great deal of time. 

I do not see any use in trying to deceive ourselves as to the 
condition. I may be wrong. I hope T am. I have said so. 
I baye said in substance to Mr. Ford's representatives, no longer 
ago than yesterday, what I have said to-day on the floor of 
the Senate, You will find, T think, if you will investigate, that 
no corporation, no individual, that has had any offer in regard 
to Muscle Shoals pending before the committee will say other 
than that the committee has acted with all the expedition pos- 
sible. They have all been treated, I think they will say, with 
absolute fairness, regardless of the individual views of any 
member of the committee. That, in substance, was said to me 
by the chief engineer of Mr. Ford's own company no longer ago 
than yesterday. 

Mr. President, we know that we are approaching a campaign, 
We know that all the Members of the House will be anxious 
to go away, and that practically a third of the Members of the 


I will say to the Senator that the Committee: 


Senate will be engaged in that campaign. We know that it is 
announced that we are to pass a ship subsidy bill—another bill 
that I am not in favor of. I would rather take up the Muscle 
Shoals proposition than that. I would vote to do it if we stood 
any show of doing it. We have the bonus bill to consider; and 
the result is going to be, as everybody knows, I think, that when» 
we get through with the things that are going to be before us 
it is going to run away up into the campaign, when it will be a 
physical impossibility. to keep men here, 

I realize that there is great difference of opinion as to what 
the permanent policy of the Government should be at Muscle 
Shoals, That difference of opinion exists not only in the Senate 
but in the House as well.. It is a debatable question. I have 
my definite ideas; I know what I would like to do; but I realize 
that there are many Members of the Senate and of the House 
who do not agree with me, who are just as earnest and honest 
in their conyictions as I am, and we are up against a question 
that is going to be very sharply debated, I presume, for some 
considerable length of time. Taking it all into consideration, it 
does not look to me as though we are going to be able to consider 
it at this session. 

THE WORK CURB. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have practiced and preached 
working all my life, but I have become a little bit discouraged 
until to-day. I find, however, an editorial in the Washington 
Post on page 6 which encourages me greatly. It is very short, 
and I will read just a few lines from it, and ask that the rest 
of it be inserted as a part of my remarks, 

The heading is: 


The work cure. 
That sounds mighty good. 


In bis address to the State Charities Aid Association in New York 
City recently Dr. John W. Brannan, president of the board of trustees 


of Bellevue and allied hospitals, stated that the use of work as a 


therapeutic agent is steadily increasing in the institutions under his 
direction and that the results have proved very satisfactory. He said 
that in many cases where the “ work cure“ was resorted to the patients 
were enabled to leave the hospitals after the lapse of two-thirds of the 
time ordinarily allotted to their cure. 


Mr. President, I want to say that I do not know Doctor Bran- 
nan, and I am not an advertising agent for him; but I want to 
recommend this prescription to anyone in the United States who 
may be feeling badly, or whose health is a little undermined. 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, does the Senator apply the 
same thing to Congress? 

Mr. DIAL. No; Congress works hard now. 

Mr. ASHURST. Works whom? 

Mr. DIAL. Works its own Members hard. I do not know 
anybody in the world that works harder than Senators. Why, 
here under this infernal daylight-saving foolishness I get up 
early and I rush down and get a little hot breakfast, and I rush 
down through the departments, and I answer about 50 to 75 
letters, and I come over here and listen to eloquent speeches 
from 11 o'clock to 6, faithfully. 

Mr. President, this is a wonderful prescription. It is the best 
thing I have read in the papers in many years. I want the rest 
of it inserted as a part of my remarks. 

I want to say to those who have felt a little bad, try it. Let 
us realize that the Government has not 15 cents except what it 
takes from the people by taxation or by selling our joint notes— 
bonds—to get it. 

Mr. President, I believe it was the Scotch playwright, Barrie, 
who said that if there was any better fun than work God 
had failed to reveal it to him. I want to commend that sen- 
timent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE WORK CURE. 


In his address to the State Charities Ald Association in New York 
City recently Dr. John W. Brannan, president of the board of trustees 
of Bellevue and allled hospitals, stated that the use of work as a 
therapeutic agent is steadily increasing in the institutions under his 
direction and that the results have proved very satisfactory. He 
said that in many cases where the “ work cure“ was resorted to the 
patients were enabled to leave the hospitals after the lapse of two- 
thirds of the time ordinarily allotted to their cure. 

Proctor Brannan is at the head of the largest combined hospital sys- 
tem in the world, and has devoted more than a quarter of a century 
to the development of Bellevue to its present leadership. His opinion 
on all matters connected with the cure prevention of disease is 
consid of great value by members of his profession, and, naturally. 
his report on this d in hospital ere was read with great 
interest. He rates the introduction of the system as the most im- 
portant hospital development since the introduction of social-service 
groups mere than 15 years ago. 

By keeping the minds and hands of the patients the doctor 
asserts that not only are long hours shortened but that cures are actu- 
ally hastened. 


the editorial 
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NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
‘ending June 80, 1928, and for other purposes. . 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. 

On page 49, after line 9, I move to insert the following: 


Naval operating base, — Roads, Va.: Repairs to north break- 
water, $200,000, to be immediately available. 


I hope the chairman will accept that amendment, and I want 
to describe the situation there. 

There are about 80 submarines there to be taken care of, 
and this breakwater was constructed to take care of the sub- 
marines that are moored there. These submarines are worth 
certainly $50,000,000. Last winter, on account of the severe 
storms, this breakwater was n destroyed. The department 
has been very urgent about repairing it, and says that these 
submarines Can not be protected unless this breakwater is 
repaired. There is practically no other place to take the sub- 
marines, and the loss of one submarine, costing $1,500,000 to 
2,000,000, would amount to a great deal more than this will 
cost—seven or eight times what it will cost. 

Since the bill was reported the department officials have 
become very urgent. They have come here and said that it is 
utterly impossible for them to take care of these submarines 
unless the breakwater is repaired. They are anxious to have 
the money immediately available, so that they can repair it 
before the winter comes, with its storms. 

I should like to have the chairman accept this amendment 
and take it into conference. If there is any doubt about it, I 
will not insist on it. because my responsibility about this matter 
is no greater than that of any other Senator; but I have looked 
into it and I know that it is very urgent. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 49, after line 9, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following paragraph: 


NATA graces base, Hampton Roads, Va.: Repairs to north break- 
water, $200,000, to be immed tely available. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia just where this breakwater is located. I am 
more or less familiar with Hampton Roads and with Norfolk 
Harbor, and I should like the Senator to describe the location 
of the breakwater. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is where they moor the submarines that 
are not in commission, x 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I say, exactly where is it located? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is located out on the water there. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course it is located on the water, 
but whereabouts on the water? 

Mr. SWANSON. North of the base. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, 
$200,000? 

Mr. SWANSON. To repair the breakwater; yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. To add to the $100,000,000 that has 
already been invested? 

Mr. SWANSON. Iam not replying to that now. That is not 
before us. If the Senator wants the submarines to be de- 
stroyed, he can vote that way. The department say they can 
not take care of those 80 submarines this winter unless this 
breakwater is repaired. Unless it is repaired it will be blown 
down and they will be absolutely helpless, and it will cost more 
money later. If the Senator on examination finds it is not 
right, he can have it rejected in conference; but I am satisfied 
that an examination will show that it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My question was asked in entire good 
faith. I was merely trying to get a clear conception of just 
where this breakwater is located. If the Senator will permit 
me to say so, it may be that we can arrive at some conclusion 
to let this matter go to conference; but I want to say that if 
money is provided for building another breakwater there, I 
hope the Senator from Virginia will exercise his influence to see 
that a breakwater is built that does not have to be rebuilt every 
few years. : 

Mr. SWANSON, There was a mistake made. Enough money 
was appropriated, but the storms last winter were more severe 
than they ever have been before, and the department says that 
unless this breakwater is repaired now the entire breakwater, 
which cost a great deal of money, will be destroyed. Of course, 
I can not exercise any control over the engineers. They ought 
to have constructed a stronger breakwater. They ought to have 
taken into consideration the possibility of these storms. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I have always thought of Hampton 


how much is this— 


Roads as a safe harbor that did not need breakwaters, one of 


the greatest harbors in the world, and that is the reason why 
I asked the Senator for the exact location of this breakwater. 
I can scarcely understand why shelter can not be found in 
Hampton Roads, or in some of the great estuaries of Hampton 
Roads, where submarines can be safe without the necessity of 
making an artificial harbor by breakwater. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator must know that when you have 
ships that are not under steam but are simply moored for pres- 
ervation a breakwater is necessary, or the least waves will more 
or less injure them and injure the machinery. Consequently, 
they have to be in absolutely still water. The officials of the 
department have come down here; Admiral Gregory came down 
to-day and yesterday, and sajd that this was absolutely indis- 
pensable, or else those 30 submarines could not be taken care 
of this winter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is true that the department—— 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator will recall that he appeared 
and urged it most strongly before both the Senate committee 
and the House committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will give me an oppor- 
tunity, I was just about to call attention to the fact that the 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Admiral Gregory, did 
appear before the committee and went into some detail in his 
representations in behalf of this appropriation and was exceed- 
ingly urgent that it was absolutely necessary to preserve the 
establishment there; that if it was not made, he said, it would 
entail later on much larger expense. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this is perhaps not exactly ger- 
mane, but may I ask the Senator in charge of the bill how many 
submarines we have now, and how many we are building? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We are building 42, and we will have 
103 altogether when they are completed. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator know how many Japan has 
or how many she is building? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will furnish the Senator that informa- 
tion in a few moments. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit a vote on my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to having a vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia if we can vote imme- 
diately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
offer an amendment? I am sure it will not lead to debate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I offer an amendment te come in at the end 
of the bill, on page 66, after the word “ otherwise,” in line 14. 
This amendment is one which I have shown to the acting chair- 
man of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Assistant Secretary. The Senator from Idaho pro- 
poses to add at the end of the bill the following proviso: 

Provided, That all orders or contracts for work or material, under 
authorization of law heretofore or hereafter placed with Government- 
owned establishments, shall be considered ag obligations in the same 
manner as provided for similar orders or contracts placed with private 
contractors, and appropriations for such work or material sball remain 
available for payment therefor as in the case of orders or contracts 
placed with private contractors. 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment will have the effect, and no 
more, of placing the Government in the same relation to the 
appropriations when it does the work, as when a private con- 
tractor does it. When a bid is taken up by a private contractor 
the appropriation follows that contract; you may use it at any 
time, If the Government does the work, the appropriation fails 
with that particular year, and the work can not be completed if 
the contract is not finished. It simply places the private con- 
tract work and the Government work on an equality with refer- 
ence to the appropriations in the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This matter has been presented in pre- 
vious years, and I believe it has some merit. The effect of it is 
to enable a yard to make a contract for work in a yard extend- 
ing over a year. Under the existing law, if the year expires 
before the work is finished, the work has to be stopped. I be- 
lieve it would be in the interest of the more efficient and more 
economical conduct of such work as is given to yards if we 
would make whatever appropriation is allowed to the yards a 
continuing appropriation until the work is completed. I shall 
be very glad to have the amendment adopted, and let it be 
considered in conference. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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THE MUSCLE SHOALS PLANT. 


Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, we have been told, and truly, 
that agriculture ig the cornerstone upon which all other in- 
dustries rest. I want to supplement briefly what my colleague 
IMr. Unperwoop] said about the Muscle Shoals project. 

Lhold in my hand an article from the Florence Times, a news- 
paper published in the county where the Muscle Shoals Dam is 
located, It deals with the question of fertilizer, and reads: 
Expo F FERTILIZER SALE PLANS—COUNTY AGENT DBAL SHOWS UP 

iernop OF IMPOSITION Uron FARMERS—112 PER CENT CHARGED 

THEM—AÅCTUAL CONTRACT THAT NBÐARLY 500 LAUDERDALE FARMERS 

Have SIGNED Is REPRODUCED. — 

First. Following is a note or mortgage that came into my 8. 
and Which hundreds of farmers in this county have had to sign in order 
to get fertilizers for this year's crops. Please note the undue stringency 
and injustice of it. 

INTBREST-BEARING NOTE, 
ALABAMA, 1922. 
STATE oF pene ins 0 i : 
Leuderda U . 6 
e R. F. D. 

On or before the 1st day of October next I, we, or either of us, jointly 
and severally pro to pay to the order of (company’s name fur- 
nished on request) the sum of —-—— dollars, with interest thereon at the 
rate of 8 per cent per annum from May 1 of the year this note bears 
date, until paid, for value received, im fertilizers. This note with an- 
nexed agreements er one contract. It is agreed that I purchased, 
received, and used said fertilizers without any warranty whatever on 
the part of the seller save only that the analysis is true and correct as 
tinted upon each bag ree I admit that the said fertilizers have been 

tagged, a 


1 empower ee to take possession of said property whenever it elects 
to apes and if when any part of this 3 falls due, it is not 
paid, to sell property at public sale after 10 sore notice by postin; 
at the courthouse door. The proceeds it will apply to any Indlebted. 
ness whether due or not, and payee is authorized to purchase at said 
sale. If not paid at maturity, I agree to pay a reasonable attorney's 
fee and all other expenses for collecting or adjusting same. The ers 
and indorsers hereof waive all rights of exemption under laws of this 
and all other States. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence of 4 

Witness my hand and seal this day and year above written. 


Commenting upon that contract the county agent, Mr. Deal, 


Says: 

You will observe that it could fairly take the shirt off the signer's 
back, and everything except his wife and child and hope of heaven. 
Also note that the company may take possession of his crops or prop: 
erty under this mortgage at any time, even one day after signing. It 
only requires close reading to ‘appreciate the dastardly unreasonabie- 
ness of its uirements. 

And second, the farmer is paying approximately 110 per cent for 
the rivilege of signing. Note the following: Evidently in order to be 
in line with farm bureau prices, which handles fertilizer materials 
for cash only, the cost 2 instan on acid phosphate was set 

13 per ton; but the t price is $18.50. This means a charge 
of $1.10 per month for the five months that the note is made for. 
This might be considered interest No. 1, and on annual basis would 
mean $13.20, or 1017; per cent interest on a principal of $13. Then, 
in addition, a regular per cent per annum charge is made, not on 
the first or cash price but on the $18.50 price, resulting in a total 
interest charge of one hundred and twelve and a fraction per cent per 
annum. 

Mr. President, that is why the farmers of America are ask- 
ing that the Ford offer be accepted, That is why the farm 
organizations in the North, in the West, and in the South are 
asking that the Ford offer be accepted. They are seeking to be 
delivered from the merciless greed of the Fertilizer Trusts of 
the United States. Here is the practical and concrete evidence 
of such a cruel and monstrous trust. 

What does Henry Ford propose to do? He proposes to manu- 
facture fertilizer, and his chief engineer, who spoke for him 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate 
hearings, said that he proposes to make fertilizer and sell it 
to the farmer at half the price the farmer is paying for it 
to-day. Is there any wonder, then, that there is a propaganda 
on the part of the poor, downcast, and oppressed farmers of the 
United States? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am greatly interested in the statement of 
the Senator from Alabama that Mr. Ford’s representative said 
that he would sell fertilizer at one-half the price for which the 
so-called trust is selling it. I want to know when that state- 
ment was made and what guaranty there is of that sale to the 
farmer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Ford in his contract proposes to charge 
not over 8 per cent profit above the cost of production, and Mr, 


Mayo made that statement in the hearings before the Senate 
committee, early in his testimony. He said that it was his 
purpose to produce fertilizer, he contracted to do it, and I asked. 
him about what price it would sell for, and he said about half 
the price they now have to pay for it. That is the statement 
of Mr. Mayo. i 

Mr. MONARY. I want to ask the Senator if that referred to 
the production of organic fertilizer or chemical fertilizer, and 
did it contemplate a complete fertilizer or only one ingredient 
that is made at Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He will make the completed fertilizer, if you 
ever turn it over to him. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senator any information in regard 
to that? It is not in his contract. He only agreed to make one 
ingredient of fertilizer. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Yes; that is in his contract. He says com- 
mercial fertilizer.” That means the completed fertilizer. There 
has never been such a propaganda as is on in the United States 
between the power companies and the fertilizer companies to 
kill the Ford offer, and I may as well speak plainly now about 
this Muscle Shoals proposition. It has to be talked about 
plainly sooner or later. 2 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think it is fair, in fact I know it to 
be a misstatement, when the Senator says that Ford in his 
contract agrees to make a complete fertilizer. He does not 
agree to do anything of the kind. He is to make nitrate, which 
is only one of three elements in the complete fertilizer. If the 
Senator will recall the testimony of Mr. Edison, he will remem- 
ber that he said that Mr. Ford had a hope that it might be 
possible to make completed fertilizer by the development of 
phosphate in the vicinity of the Gorgas plant. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will not the Senator admit that Mr. Ford's 
contract states that he will make commercial fertilizer? < 

Mr. MoNARY. Certainly, but he specifies—— 

Mr, HEFLIN. We understand the term “commercial fer- 
tilizer” to mean the completed fertilizer, ; 

Mr. McNARY. It is not the completed stuff. The fertilizer 
he designates is nitrogen, and that is only one of the three 
elements. Sulphate of ammonium, 110,000, when reduced makes 
44,000 of nitrate, which is one element in fertilizer, as against 
244,000 tons consumed annually. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If my colleague will yield, I think the 
Senator from Oregon is right as far as the original Ford propo- 
sition is concerned 

Mr. McNARY. I am right in regard to the second Ford 
proposition, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I have not the papers before me, but 
as I understand it, the House Committee on Military Affairs 
made a submission to Mr. Ford, which his agent, took out to 
him, and I understand that the amendment proposed before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs, coming from Mr. 
Ford, was that he should make a completed fertilizer. I have 
not that testimony before me, but that is my information in 
regard to the proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

8 Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yleld to the Senator from Ne- 
raska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The statement is so often made, which the 
Senator from Alabama has now repeated, that when it is re- 
peated the next time the farmer is led to believe that Mr. Ford 
has guaranteed to produce fertilizer at one-half the present 
cost. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not say that Mr. Ford said that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not say the Senator did say that. I am 
speaking of the statement of the Senator’s colleague [Mr. 
Herrin]. Tracing it down, however, there is no such thing 
in the contract. Mr. Ford has not made any such proposition. 
He will not make any such proposition. He is too shrewd a 
man to do that. No one representing him who can bind him 
has ever made such a proposition. There is absolutely nothing 
to that statement. It has not been made. It is not in the bid. 
It is not in the contract. He hopes to reduce it one-half. Every- 
body else who is trying to develop Muscle Shoals, whether 
it is done by the Government or by Mr. Ford or by anybody 
else, hopes to reduce the cost of fertilizer. That is the reason 
why we are trying to develop the project. That is the reason 
why we are together in trying to develop this great power and 
trying to produce in peace times, by means.of what we have 
there for war times, fertilizer at a reduced price. 

I believe that it is coming, whether Ford gets it or anybody 
else gets it, but nobody knows how, -Ford has not agreed to do 
it. The Government chemists will not agree to do it. They 
expect to improve the method. We all believe it is going to 
be done, because it is in its infancy now as to the extraction 
of nitrogen from the air, But I so often get exasperated at 
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the fact that some one will make a statement like the Senator 
from Alabama has made, which is technically right. Ford's 
representative did say they expect to reduce the price of fer- 
tilizer. I believe they will be able to do it. It does not mean 
that Ford must have Muscle Shoals in order to have that done, 
by any means. 

If we did not believe we could reduce the cost of fertilizer, 
there would not any of us be engaged in the matter. Men who 
have no Interest in the fertilizer proposition, men who have no 
bias against Mr. Ford or anybody else, are interested only that 
the American people shall not be deceived. It is like the case 
where one man said he ate something and vomited something 
that was black, When the next man told it he said, “ My friend 
vomited something that was black as a crow.” The next man 
who told it said, “ My neighbor vomited a crow.” 

It is not fair to the American people. They do expect, and I 
believe if Ford gets the Muscle Shoals project that he will re- 
duce the price of fertilizer, but he has not guaranteed to do it. 
He can not guarantee to do it; neither can anybody else guar- 
antee to do it. His interest in the plant down there is to reduce 
the cost of fertilizer to the farmer, The bill I have introduced 
has no guaranty in it. We shall have to spend a lot of money 
in expeMinentation. Scientific men who have testified before us 
say that the field is inviting. There are thousands of men all 
over the civilized world to-day working on the proposition. 
We expect to get something out of it, but we might fail. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am going to restate my propo- 
sition. Mr. Mayo said that Mr. Ford intended and expected to 
make fertilizer and to be able to sell it to the farmer at half 
the price he is paying to-day. That statement is in the hear- 
ings, unless it has been changed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator intimate that anyone would 
change the hearings except Mr. Mayo himself? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think so. Mr. Mayo has the right to 
revise his statement. That is the reason why I am backing my 
recollection of it against the Senator’s recollection, That is 
what Mr. Mayo said. 

Mr. NORRIS, I have not contradicted the Senator in that 
respect. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. I took down his statement myself. 

Mr. NORRIS. I admit he made a statement similar to that, 
because he believes it, but that is different from a guaranty. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator’s position is perfectly untenable 
that Mr. Ford ought to put it in a contract. 

Mr. NORRIS. Again, Mr. President, the Senator is mis- 
representing me. I do not contend that he ought to put it in a 
contract. 

Mr, HEFLIN. The Senator said he did not put it in a con- 
tract. 

Mr. NORRIS. He did not put it in a contract, but I do not 
contend that he ought to do so. I am not finding fault with 
him because he does not do so. He has too much sense to do 
it. He is not crazy. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, the Senator is complaining because he 
did not put it in a contract. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; we do not complain because he did not 
put it in a contract. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And yet they say he has too much sense to 
put it in a contract. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator is again mak- 
ing a misstatement. Nobody has complained because he does 
not put it in a contract. Mr. Ford has not put it in a contract 
because no sane man would put it in a contract until he knew 
how he was going to accomplish it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Of course, Mr. Ford would not put it in the 
contract that he is going to be able to sell it at half the present 
price. He purposes to do that. I believe he will do it. Men 
who spoke for him before the committee said he would do it. 
We had that in the hearings. Mr. Edison, the great wizard, 
said there is no doubt about him being able to make cheap 
fertilizer there. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask the Senator from Alabama if he can 
point to the testimony of Mr. Edison to that effect. Can he 
call our attention to where he said he believed Ford would be 
able to do that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the Senator remember that testi- 
mony? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not remember any such testimony, 
and I would like to have other members of the committee who 
are present testify as to whether they heard Mr. Edison say 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask if the testi- 
mony is printed? 

Mr. NORRIS. 


I think it is. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. It is very easy to settle that 
calling attention to the testimony if it is there. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Was the Senator from Oregon present when 
Mr. Edison testified? 

Mr. McNARY. I certainly was; and he made the distinct 
statement, in reply to an interrogatory propounded by the 
chairman, that he did not want to discuss the Ford proposal 
at all, that he was not familiar with it, and that he was not 
there for that purpose, 

Mr. HEFLIN. What was it he said 

Mr. McNARY. He was discussing the possibilities of the 
development of electricity there by way of water power. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What was it he said when his man whispered 
to him that we wanted to know if Ford could make cheap 
fertilizer, or something to that effect? He said, “There is no 
sot about it in the world.” Does not the Senator remember 

at? 

Mr. McNARY, I did not hear the whisper, and I am sure 
it is not in the record of the hearings,” 

Mr. HEFLIN. He talked loud enough to him because Mr. 
Edison could not hear us. His man told him what we wanted. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator was sitting nearer to Mr. Edi- 
son than I was, but I did not hear it and no one else heard it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I had the question propounded to him myself, 
and that question is in the record unless it has been changed. 
I do not know whether Mr. Edison struck it out or not when 
he revised his remarks, but I do know that the American people 
have got to know that there has never been such a propaganda 
carried on as is now being carried on by certain big interests 
against Henry Ford with reference to the Muscle Shoals 
project. I have had some queer impressions come to me as I 
have listened to some of the witnesses pouring out their vials 
of wrath against Henry Ford because he was about to get hold 
of and make useful the mightiest water power on the continent 
when he proposed to take Muscle Shoals and use it for the 
benefit of millions of farmers in the United States. I have seen 
these trusts pounce down like vultures, sending their hired 
agents here, and saying, “ Oh, no; there is no such thing as a 
trust.” Did anybody ever hear a burglar say there was such 
a thing as a burglar? He always denies that there is a 
burglar. Who is going to take the testimony of a burglar, a 
man who will break into your house for the purpose of stealing 
and with murder in his heart, if necessary, if you get in his 
way? Here they are, moving heaven and earth; and there 
has never been such propaganda, I repeat, as is going on 
against Henry Ford. 

Now, Mr. President, what do we see? We see the poor 
farmer—God knows how he has suffered under this administra- 
tion—down upon his back, and the Fertilizer Trust coming to 
him and presenting him with a note to sign at 110 per cent, 
not only mortgaging the crop but mortgaging his farm, mort- 
gaging his stock, turning over to the man who holds the mort- 
gage and the note the right to come and take charge of the 
crop when he has laid it by and the fruiting time has come, to 
do anything that he pleases to do with it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am fighting for the great mass of mis- 
treated farmers in the United States and I am hoping that the 
Senator from Nebraska will join me and battle for them in this 
as I have seen him battle for them in other things. I yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator when he read that note, that 
cutthroat note as it looked to me and as it appealed to me as 
he read it, failed to read into the record the name of the 
payee of the note. The Senator ought to do that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is not in the note. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator ought not to have said 
what he did. It might be a banker down in the Senator's own 
town. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no; I said 500 farmers had signed such 
a note. He said this happened down in that county where the 
Senator was and where I was at Muscle Shoals, 

Mr. NORRIS. But who is the demon who is taking that 
kind of a note? We have a right to know that when the 
Senator is making such charges. 

Mr, HEFLIN. It is an exposure of the Fertilizer Trust's 
plan. That is what it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator has not read it all, and he 
ought to be fair enough to the Senate to do that. He ought to 
let us know who it is that is the payee. Who is it that holds 
this awful mortgage? 

Mr, HEFLIN. There is no name mentioned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who is the mortgagee? 


question by 
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Mr. HEFLIN. No name is mentioned, but I said that 500 
farmers had signed such a note. That is what the county 
agent, Mr. Deal, said. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did 500 farmers sign a mortgage without 
putting in the name of the payee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. ‘This is a sample, a blank note. The kind 
the county agent said was being used this year. But I do know 
that the farmers of the United States have never been at such 
a low ebb in morale and everything else as they are to-day. 
I am pleading for their deliverance from those who pillage and 
plunder them. 

Ford promises to do great things for the farmer. 

What did General Gorgas do? General Gorgas went into the 
swamps and lagoons of New Orleans and said, “ Here you are 
with this pest, the yellow-fever mosquito. The people flee 
every year when the yellow fever breaks out. I can go in there 
and drain those swamps, destroy the breeding place of the 
mosquitoes, and remove the yellow fever forever.” Some 
laughed at him and said, You can not do it.” But he did do it. 
He did that same thing in the Panama Canal Zone. 

I saw Wilbur Wright when he struggled with the forces who 
were trying to keep him from entering the air with a heavier- 
than-air machine. They laughed at him and threw obstacles 
in his way. He said, “I will mount the air and fly with a 
machine heavier than air, 50 miles, 75 miles, or maybe 100 
miles an hour.” They said, “He is crazy.” I saw him at 
Fort Myer mount the air and fly like a bird for an hour and 
20 minutes and break the world’s record in the presence of 
hundreds of doubting people, wlio stood by and said just before, 
“He will never do it.” I saw him make good his promise and 
achieve the thing he started out to achieve. 

I saw Henry Ford making an automobile, and he said, “I 
will make it so cheap that I can put it within the reach of the 
common man, the man of small means, the plain people.” 
The big automobile men said, “ We ought to crush him. He is 
going to bring down the prices of automobiles. He will force 
us to sell cheaper and pull down our tremendous profits. He 
will benefit the masses. He is a demagogue and a dangerous 
man.” I saw Henry Ford accomplish that thing. Now he 
looks upon the mass of farmers in the United States and says, 
“The Fertilizer Trust, like a greedy vampire, is sucking their 
very life blood. I can stop it and will stop it if given a chance. 
I am going down and take Muscle Shoals, if I can get it. It 
was abandoned by the Republican Party as junk.” 

Henry Ford went to Muscle Shoals and he marveled at the 
possibilities of the project there, and I can imagine hearing 
him say, “ This great river is now singing the song of wasted 
strength as it winds its way to the sea. I will make it turn 
the wheels of industry and produce fertilizer so cheap that 
every farmer can get it in abundance and make the earth 
blossom as the rose.“ He went down there and this great 
wizard Edison went with him. Mr. Edison said, “Mr. Ford 
will accomplish wonders.” He said, “There will be a big 
industrial city down there.” So said the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norris]. 

Ford, the man who has won his spurs in the industrial world, 
is ready to take it; but what do we find? We find the cohorts 
who contribute to the campaign fund of the Republican Party 
trying to kill off the Ford offer—trying hard to keep Ford from 
getting Muscle Shoals. We might just as well tell the truth 
about this thing and let the people know what is going on 
here. I am going to give some of the impressions that have 
come to me during the hearings on this question before this 
matter is disposed of. Certain big interests are very active 
against the Ford offer. I asked some of the witnesses some 
rather important questions in that hearing; I made some of 
them admit—and the hearings will show it if they have not 
stricken out their statements—that they did not want Ford to 
get. Muscle Shoals and become a competitor of theirs, 

Oh, Mr. President, I get sick at heart sometimes when I see 
cruel, grinding processes that deprive men and women of a fair 
chance in the struggle for existence; processes that cower and 
crush them. The employment of these inhuman processes by 
the Republican Party is making Bolshevists out of some of 
our laboring men; they are making them out of some of our 
farmers. Farmers that were fairly prosperous a few months 
ago are now in dire distress. Money and credit have been 
withheld from the farmers until they were robbed, and now the 
Fertilizer Trust comes up and demands its pound of flesh from 
nearest the heart of the farmer. And the powers that be are 
holding Henry Ford back as he begs for an opportunity to use 
Muscle Shoals in saving millions of dollars annually to the 
farmers of the United States. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President—— 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the eulogy of Mr. Ford by the Senator from Alabama, but I 
think Mr. Ferd wishes to acquire this property not for the pur- 
pose of making fertilizer, but in order to produce cheap horse- 
power to make automobiles and to make more money out of 
their sale. However, that is aside from the proposition. I 
want to ask the Senator if, in this whole proposition of Mr, 
Ford, he can find anything that would prevent this property 
from falling into the clutches of the Senator's favorite resort, 
Wall Street, within three months from the acceptance of Mr. 
Ford's bid? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. It is not in the contract, and it was not 
in Ben Franklin's contract either, but when he was about to 
die he put it in his will that the Saturday Evening Post should 
be sold to future generations for “5 cents the copy,” and that 
has been done. Why can not Ford stipulate as to what disposi- 
tion shall be made of the property after his death? And I am 
sure that he will do it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the Senator will agree, 
referring to the contract, that it does not run to Mr. Ford, but 
to a corporation, which, upon the death of Mr. Ford, will fall 
under the control of Wall Street within three days after the 
funeral of Mr. Ford. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator now says, in order to carry his 
point, that he believes he has inside information that Mr. Ford 
will leaye the property to the farmers of the country. Now, I 
should like to ask the Senator from what source he gets that 
information? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not say that he would will it to the 
farmers. Oh, Mr. President, Henry Ford before he dies will, 
I am sure, stipulate who shall be the principal or controlling 
spirit of the corporation that he is to form. His son will in 
all probability be put in control, and Henry Ford can stipulate 
how it shall be conducted, and so forth. 

But, Mr. President, how considerate Senators seem now of 
the farmers of the next generation, I am asking Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber to come to the rescue of the 
present-day farmer now. Do not let us lose sight of him as 
we grow sympathetic over the farmer of the next generation. 
As Sam Jones, the great evangelist, when they would sing, 
In the Sweet Bye and Bye,“ used to say, “I want to talk to 
you about ‘the happy now and now.““ That is what I am 
talking to you about. Here are farmers, 500 of them in one 
county, signing away their birthright in order to get fertilizer, 
Money is scarce, credit is tight; but I am told that the admin- 
istration is being urged to reappoint the governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, who helped to murder agriculture and kill 
business in the United States. 

Mr. MCNARY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield in a moment. Now, when the 
farmers come up and petition you day by day to accept the 
Ford offer, saying, “ We feel that it will greatly benefit us; we 
hope that you will vote for it. God knows we are in great 
distress and need help,” are their appeals to fall on deaf ears 
of men whom they have helped to elect to this body. Is that 
right and fair? 

This is one of the biggest propositions that the present 
majority are going to be confronted with at the polls, and they 
will be asked, “ Why did you not let Henry Ford manufacture 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals?” Will the answer be, “ Because 
the big power companies and the big fertilizer concerns and 
the tariff barons came to Washington and sat in a midnight 
conference with the bosses of the Republican Party, contribut- 
ing to its campaign fund, and mapped out the program.” Is 
that why? 

Thank God for election day and for the time before that 
when we can get on the hustings and look the honest men and 
women in the face and say to them, Fathers and mothers, 
do you want to raise your children up to be serfs? Do you 
want that boy to have school advantages and a fair chance to 
earn a livelihood and lay aside something for old age? He is 
entitled to it in this country. Do you want that little girl to 
have an education and a wholesome, healthful girlhood and 
become a splendid and successful woman? She is entitled to it 
in this, the richest Government in the world. Are you going 
to vote to keep a party in power that hampers and oppresses 
the laboring man, that hampers and oppresses the farmer, that 
hampers and oppresses the average business man the country 
over, in order that a few men who are liberal with campaign 
contributions may live on the fat of the land?” 

This situation affects vitally the welfare of the people of the 
whole country. It is time to wake up. Must the people wait 
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until the Democrats come into power to have their wishes 
respected and their will carried out? Here you are in power 
now, with certain big men, with their big fat purses, flourishing 
like the green bay tree and reveling in rank luxuriance under 
your control. So did old Belshazzer revel; but one night, when 
he was at the high tide of his drunken feast, there appeared 
a mysterious handwriting upon the wall and told old Bel- 
shazzer that he had been weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. He was driven from power and made to eat grass 
like an ox. So we are going to put some of you Republicans 
in the green pastures of private life. Are you going to force 
the Ford offer as an issue into the campaign? Are we going to 
let Ford have it, and bring about the deliverance of 60,000,000 
people in the farming sections of the country, or are we going 
to turn it over to four or five big concerns that want it for their 
private use and benefit? 

Mr. MeN ART. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think it would be better if 
the Senator from Alabama would read the contract proposed 
by Mr. Ford. Aside from the outside considerations which 
seem to rest in the mind of the Senator from Alabama, is it 
not true that Mr. Ford merely agrees to make 110,000 tons of 
sulphate of ammonia by the use of 100,000 horsepower, when 
in fact there are over 700,000 horsepower at Muscle Shoals? 
Now, I ask the Senator, if Mr. Ford is the great friend of the 
farmer, as the Senator from Alabama depicts and paints him 
to be, why did he place that limitation and propose to use 
only about one-seventh of the horsepower available for the pro- 
duction of fertilizer, that being a very small proportion of the 
horsepower to be developed? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I have read the contract, of course. I am not 
going into a discussion of all the details, but I am going to 
stand by the contract in which Mr. Ford says he will sell a com- 
mercial fertilizer. Mr. Worthington, Mr. Mayo, and others 
interested in Mr. Ford tell me that he will make a completed 
fertilizer. It is not necessary for him to set out everything that 
he hopes to do in the contract. Wright never set out in the con- 
tract that he would fiy his machine and make 75 or 100 miles 
an hour, but he said he could do it, and he did it. Marconi, 
when the world depended upon sending messages through cop- 
per wire and cables under the sea, said “I can send them 
through the open spaces in the air.“ It was said that he could 
not do it, but he did do it. Ford says, “I can make cheaply 
complete fertilizer, and I will do it and sell it at half of the 
price the farmer pays to-day.” I submit that after Wright 
succeeded in doing what he said he would do, and Marconi suc- 
ceeded in doing what he said he would do, and General Gorgas 
succeeded in doing what he said he would do, and Ford suc- 
ceeded in doing what he said he would with reference to cheap 
automobiles, we ought to try him out in this matter, when the 
hope is that he will stretch forth the healing rod and give de- 
liverance to 60,000,000 people in the United States from the 
deadly clutches of the Fertilizer Trust. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, according to the statistics with 
which I am familiar there are about 12,000,000 people engaged 
in farming in this country, 

Mr. HEFLIN. How many? 

Mr. McNARY. There are 12,000,000 on the farms. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am talking about the villages and towns 
and little communities which are dependent on agriculture; 
I am talking of the children of the farmers, their wives and 
boys and girls. I am talking about the farmer and the popu- 
lation dependent upon the farmer in the United States. I 
know that some Republicans never think of the consumer; 
they never think of the individual citizen; they think of the 
big fellow, and want to know what size purse he has and 
whether he has a fat check book and an easy pen with which 
he can write a campaign contribution. 

Mr. McNARY, That was not the proposition. I should like 
the Senator to allow me to finish. The Senator is a great 
friend of the farmer, a member of the farm bloc, and promi- 
nent in his activities to promote the welfare of the rural popu- 
lation. He is to be admired for that position. I, too, am 
interested in the farmer, and I want to see the Muscle Shoals 
power plant used to make every wheelbarrow load of fertilizer 
which it is possible to make. I stand in this position: I do 
not want to accept the limitation of Mr. Ford to use only a 
small portion of the horsepower to manufacture fertilizer for 
the farmer. I want to see it all used for the benefit of the 
farmer, and therefore I am a greater and stronger friend of 
the farmer than is the Senator. I want to see this country 
develop the horsepower, operate the plant, put in the needed 
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machinery, experiment with new devices and processes, and I 
want to see every unit of horsepower utilized for the purpose 
of making fertilizer to go upon the land in the South and the 
North and in the West, where the lands are badly despoiled of 
their plant food. The Senator from Alabama, on the other 
hand, wants to get Mr. Ford down there in order to boost real 
estate. In order to permit him to carry on his activities, a 
small portion of which will be for the benefit of the farmer, 
he is willing and anxious to have Mr. Ford go there. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can not permit my good 
friend from Oregon to make a stump speech in my time. The 
Suggestion is made that somebody is trying to boost real estate 
in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals. Can it be that you are not 
even willing that the poor fellows who are about to starve 
under your administration should make a few dollars on a 
piece of real estate at or near Muscle Shoals? You ought to be 
willing for them to make something of which to live. 

Mr. NORRIS. They made so much under the Wilson admin- 
istration they could not spend it all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is true that everybody had something to 
do and made money then, but they are poverty stricken now. 
I told the Senate the other day what the farmer out in the 
West said. 

Mr. NORRIS. They made so much that they must be awful 
spendthrifts or they would have something left. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I said the other day there were 25 men talk- 
ing at a crossroads store. One of them was defending Presi- 
dent Harding and 24 seemed to be against him. Finally one 
of them said, “I will say for President Harding that he put 
me on my feet.” The only Republican who had defended the 
President’s administration rushed over and caught him by the 
hand and said, Shake; you are the only man here in addition 
to myself who is for President Harding.” He said, “ Well, let 
me explain what I mean by that; I used to ride in an automo- 
bile under Wilson, and now I have to walk. That is what I 
mean when I say he put me on my feet.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the question of real estate has been brought 
up, and the Senator from Nebraska also indulges in the sug- 
gestion that the people around Muscle Shoals are trying to make 
money .out of real estate. Mr. President, everybody who has 
been to Muscle Shoals and seen that mighty river and the dam 
under construction there and the rock walls on either side of 
the river and the hills on either side for miles realizes that it 
is the greatest power site in the United States. People saw 
Ford was going down there, northern men, people from Ne- 
braska, I presume, and Oregon, and they said, “ If Ford is going 
down there things are going to hum. He brings dead things to 
life; this thing is dead, and he will bring it to life, and I am 
going down there and get in on the ground floor. Ford will 
build an industrial city, and I will buy me a lot now.” So they 
went down there, and they came into the finest climate in the 
world and the best State in the Union. ‘They exercised good taste 
and good judgment, both, when they came down to Alabama; 
and if they thought it was a good investment to put their money 
into, do not you Republicans want the average citizen to make 
money under your administration? -What is the matter with 
you? Now you are holding that up as an excuse? What differ- 
ence would it make if every real estate man down there should 
make a thousand dollars or more on a lot that he bought? 
Would that, and should that, keep the farmers of the United 
States from having the opportunity to buy cheaper fertilizers? 
Oh, Senators, you can not get away with any such argument 
as that. It will not hold water, and the American people are 
gradually waking up to the situation. 

The situation here this morning raises a serious question. 
God knows something is wrong. Nobody but the plutocrat is 
flourishing under this administration. Millions of laboring peo- 
ple are without employment. Five hundred thousand boys 
who followed that flag in their uniforms can not get anything 
to do in order that they may live and enjoy health and happi- 
ness in the land that they saved. There are various things 
that I might touch upon; but the farmer who must feed and 
clothe the world is asking this Congress to come to his rescue. 
He is pleading for help. 

Senators, let us get action upon this thing. Let us tell these 
men who influenced your committee to abandon Muscle Shoals 
in the interest of certain private concerns that we repudiate 
that conduct. A committee of the Senate and the House, after 
visiting the scene, unanimously pronounced it a great power 
site. Ford said: “Let me have it, and I will make a great in- 
dustrial city out of it, and I will manufacture fertilizers,” and 
Mr. Worthington told me, “I am convinced that he will use the 
most of that power in making fertilizers.” 

Suppose he makes automobiles. 3 

Mr. NORRIS, Is he going to put that in his will, too? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know. I never saw the Senator from 
Nebraska such a stickler regarding such requirements before. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to sell two or three hundred 
million dollars’ worth of property that belongs to all the people 
on the strength of the Alabama Senator’s idea that somebody 
will put in his will a provision that it is going to be used prop- 
erly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The thing had been abandoned when Mr. 
Ford came and looked upon it. He said: “I can take it and 
utilize it and make it of vast benefit to the people of the 
United States, to the farmers, and the completion of the dam 
will make the river navigable there. It will be so that steam- 
boats can come and go, and it will be a blessing instead of a 
worthless thing and a piece of junk as it is now.” As soon as 
Ford undertook to take it up, here came witnesses saying: 
“Why, it is the finest power site in the world. Oh, what a 
great thing it is, and Ford ought not to be allowed to have it.” 
He said: Did you not say, just a while back, that it was 
worthless and ought to be junked?” “Oh, well, I did not 
realize then what a valuable thing it was.” He did not, either; 
but when he saw that Ford was going to get it, and the con- 
cerns that fought to have it abandoned so that they could get it 
were about to be beaten in the race for this dam, he changed 
his mind. That is the situation, Mr. President. 

Let me say this in conclusion: ; 

Mr. President, when the time comes in the history of this 
Government when over 6,000,000 people with strength to work 
and the will to work can not find work under the party in 
power, controlling the instrumentalities of the Government, 
it is a danger sign in the Republic. When sixty-odd millions of 
people living in the farming sections of the country are robbed 
and denied the necessities of life, crying out for deliverance 
from the Fertilizer Trust, and you will not go to their rescue, 
it is a danger sign in the life of the Republic. Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us return to the doctrine preached by Lincoln when 
he said: “I place the man above the dollar.” Let us return 
to the doctrine of doing that which will bring about the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

This is the peoples’ Government. Although haughty, sneer- 
ing, purse-proud people may get control of it now and then and 
feel like they literally own it and consult nobody except the 
few men who contribute money under a brilliant chandelier in 
the nighttime and sit back and shape the policies and the 
destines of a hundred millions of people, I appeal from your 
judgment to the masses of America, and we will meet you upon 
the hustings and ask the people, “ Whose Government is this? 
Is it a private snap, to be pillaged and plundered by a favored 
few, or is it the great civic instrumentality of the whole people, 
to be used for the good and welfare of all the people?” 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, GA. (8. DOC. NO. 212). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a cominunica- 
tion from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, trans- 
mitting in response to Senate Resolution 304, agreed to June 8, 
1922, a statement from the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga., giving certain information regarding the 
printing and distribution of a speech made by Senator Grass 
in the Senate of the United States relative to the Federal re- 
serve system, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HEFT IN subsequently said: Mr. President, just as I con- 
cluded my speech, and did not hear the announcement of the 
Vice President, the response of the Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Bank came in, and I understand it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I ask unanimous consent 
that that order may be vacated, and that the report may lie 
on the Vice President’s table until I can look into it, and per- 
haps make some suggestions regarding it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, résumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the pending bill. On page 46, line 21, I move to strike out 
“ $5,500,000” and insert “ $6,125,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In the amount appropriated for 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, general maintenance, on page 
46, line 21, it is proposed to strike out “$5,500,000,” and in 
lieu thereof to insert $6,125,000.” 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the department estimates were 
$7,500,000. The Budget estimate was $6,750,000. My amend- 
ment is $625,000 below the Budget estimate. I think the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks ought to receive the Budget estimate 


at least, but I do not desire to go too far. Therefore I propose * 


the very moderate amendment, as it seems to me, which I have 
sent to the desk; and I hope the committee will be willing to 
accept it and take it at least into conference. 

The United States has invested in yards and docks over half 
a billion dollars. It is absolutely necessary that that property 
should be maintained. To allow it to remain out of repair 
only means much heavier appropriations in the future. I know 
of cases where buildings are almost on the point of falling down 
because the bureau has been utterly unable to make the neces- 
sary repairs from time to time. I think it is very poor economy 
to cut the Bureau of Yards and Docks to such a low point; 
and therefore I offer this amendment in the hope that the com- 
mittee will be willing to accept it and at least take it into 
conference. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

S. 156. An act for the relief of the heirs of Julio Carrazco, 
deceased ; 

S. 777. An act for the relief of John M. Green: 

S. 1730. An act for the relief of Philip S. Everest; 

S. 1880. An act providing for the appointment of Warrant 
Officer Herbert Warren Hurdman as captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army; and 

S. 3291. An act for the relief of Henry Cordes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1784) for the relief of John B. Elliott, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, severally with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 154. An act to extend the benefits of the employers’ lia- 
bility act of September 7, 1916, to Arthur E. Rump; 

S. 494. An act for the relief of Benjamin O. Kerlee; and 

S. 1087. An act for the relief of H. L. McFarlin, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 367. An act for the relief of J. Irving Brooks: 

H. R. 513. An act for the relief of George R. Campbell, Milton 
B. Germond, and Walter D. Long; 

H. R. 636. An act for the relief of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., of New York City; 

H. R. 745. An act for the relief of William H. Philbrick ; 

H. R. 862. An act for the relief of Vivian Hood: 

H. R. 966. An act for the relief of the Tacoma Tug & Barge 
Co.; 

H. R. 1965. An act for the relief of Mrs. D. Montgomery ; 

H. R. 2763. An act for the relief of Sanford Kirkpatrick ; 

H. R. 4145. An act for the relief of Leonidas Sawyer; 

H. R. 4421. An act for the relief of John Albrecht: 

H. R. 5475. An act for the relief of the Standard American 


smack Mary S. Dolbow; 

H. R. 6929. An act for the relief of Horace E. Walker; 

H. R. 7583. An act for the relief of Henry Peters ; 

H. R. 7662. An act for the relief of F. R. Messenger; 

H. R. 8143. An act for the relief of Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co. ; 

H. R.8244. An act permitting Frances Mack Mann to pur- 
chase certain public lands; 

H. R. 8553. An act for the relief of D. V. Bussie; 

H. R. 9160. An act for the relief of John Anderson: 

H. R. 9472. An act for the relief of the Cauadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; 

H. R. 9614. An act for the relief of H. L. Koester; 

H. R. 9615. An act for the relief of Sarah Green, Virginia 
Green, and Henry Green, next of kin of Lydia Rivers: 

H. R. 9887. An act for the relief of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co.; 

H. R. 9944. An act for the relief of Vincent L. Keating; 

H. R. 10287. An act for the relief of John Calvin Starr; 

H. R. 10361. An act authorizing the sale and patent of certain 
alleged public lands in Louisiana; 

H. R. 10544. An act for the relief of Louis Cayet ; 

H. R. 11078. An act for the relief of the Mary Ann Shipping 
Co.; 
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H. R. 11233. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
conyey certain land to the county of Muscatine, Iowa; 

H. R, 11355. An act validating a certain application for and 
entry of public lands; 
II. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution authorizing the reappointment 

of Frederick Mears as a commissioned officer of the Regular 
Army and making him available, when so reappointed, for serv- 
jee as chairman and chief engineer of the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission; and 

H. J. Res. 344. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to detail four persons paid from the appropriation 
for the collection of customs. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PLANT, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, again I want to state that I 
have no desire at this time to get the Muscle Shoals matter un- 
der discussion in debate, but I am not going to permit the in- 
ginnations made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
to pass unnoticed and undenied. 

Mr. President, let me say, first, that I had believed, from the 
inyestigation that was taking place—an investigation that I 
did not seek myself, but which, in the regular routine of busi- 
ness, came to the committee of which I happen to be chairman, 
and of which the junior Senator from Alabama is a member 
himself—and I hope the Senator from Alabama will not leave 
the Chamber, because I have some reference to make to what 
he has said— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall be back in a moment, I just want to 
answer the telephone. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had hoped that we might have a fair and an 
honest investigation; not that I believed that we were going to 
agree when we got through, but I had hoped that when we fin- 
ished the investigation that now is about completed no one 
would feel that he was called upon to point the finger of scorn 
and shame upon anyone connected with it and say there had 
been anything dishonest, there had been anything demagogical, 
there had been anything even unfair about it. 

I do not believe that you can go to Mr. Ford or any of the 
men who have represented him, or any of the other persons or 
corporations who made bids for Muscle Shoals, and get any 
expression from any of them that there has been anything un- 
fair, anything covered up. I think they will all admit that 
every man has had an opportunity without limit to testify, to 
argue, to bring all the witnesses he saw fit, and that upon the 
suggestion of the name of any witness he has always been 
subpeenaed by the chairman of the committee. Until the Sena- 
tor from Alabama practically accused everybody who is not 
for Ford of being a demagogue, and almost a traitor to his coun- 
try, I have never yet heard any insinuation that there was 
anything wrong anywhere; and it requires the eagle eye of 
the Senator from Alabama to find the corruption that has been 
going on in that committee against Mr. Ford. Mr. Ford will 
not charge it. Mr. Ford will repudiate the insinuation of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I never made any such in- 
sinuation. I referred to what had been said by witnesses on 
that stand, their testimony. 

Mr. NORRIS. There has never been an intimation, when 
the Senator had an opportunity to examine a witness, that any 
of the witnesses were moved by motives that were dishonorable, 
Some of them were moved by self-interest, undoubtedly, but 
there has not been an insinuation made. 

For instance, let me illustrate. The Senator from Alabama 
has been saying here and everywhere that there is a fertilizer 
trust that is holding the farmer down on his back. I happen 
to come from a State that does not use fertilizer. I do not 
know much about it. I had no particular interest, at least, 
you might say, of a selfish kind, in the fertilizer ‘question. I 
realize that it is a big problem. I had heard the charge made 
by the Senator from Alabama that there was a fertilizer trust; 
I had not heard it denied, and I assumed that it was true, 
and I supposed that on this investigation it would develop, 
If there is a fertilizer trust, Mr. President, I summoned the 
head of that trust before the committee to testify. I was not 
prepared to cross-examine that witness as fully as I would 
have been if I had made a study of the question and had be- 
come imbued with the idea that there was a fertilizer trust; 
but there sat the Senator from Alabama. I asked that witness 
everything I could think of that would have a bearing upon 
the organization of a fertilizer trust and the control of the 
price, contrary to the law, and I confess I did not get any- 
thing out of him of any value. But the Senator from Alabama 
sat there, heard it all, and never asked a question. There was 
the great Fertilizer Trust looking him right in the face, and 
he was as silent as the grave. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I had no canfidence in anything he was saying. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the Senator says that, but there 
was an opportunity, if he wanted to be fair with the committee, 
to get som started. When he did not do that, I said— 
and, to use the Senator’s language, if somebody has not taken 
it out, it is still in the hearings—I said to the Senator from 
Alabama, “I do not know anything about this trust business. 
You seem to know all about it. I will subpena any man in 
the United States you want, and we will show up this Fer- 
tilizer Trust.” But he did not suggest anybody. 

I sent to the Federal Trade Commission, and they sent their 
expert. He knew nothing about it except what had happened up 
to the time of the war. The Federal Trade Commission had 
made no investigation since. I assume he told the truth. I 
confess I know nothing about it except what was developed 
on the witness stand, but that expert from the Federal Trade 
Commission said—and again, if his testimony has not been 
changed, it will be found in the record—that up to the time 
of the close of his investigation, about the beginning of the war, 
there was no such “animal” as a fertilizer trust in America. 
He said there was keen competition. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did he not say he had made no investigation 
for seven years? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not since the beginning of the war. I stated 
that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did he not say that fertilizer had gone to its 
highest price in 1919 and 19207 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether he said that or not, 
but everybody knows that everything has gone up; it does not 
take an expert to show that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator state what I said when the 
Senator asked me to get witnesses? Did I not state that it was 
the business of the Attorney General to investigate trusts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not remember; but I presume the Senator 
said that. But it seems to me the question is not so much 
whether there is a fertilizer trust. Everybody wants to reduce 
the cost of fertilizer. That does not mean the farmer alone, 
but everybody who eats food, and I am just as much interested 
in it; and, contrary tc the insinuations the Senator from Ala- 
bama has made, I am just as honest in it as he is. One of the 
reasons, I think the principal reason, why the price of fertilizer 
has gone up has been the increase of freight rates. It is a 
heavy product, and the freight is a large part of its cost to the 
farmer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not doubt that. 

Mr. NORRIS. One would not get that idea by listening to the 
Senator. I have said before that I believe whoever had charge 
of the nitrate plants down there and the Muscle Shoals power 
would reduce the price of fertilizer. Somebody will discover a 
way some time; somebody will improve the present method. 
There are thousands of men engaged in studying it now, and 
no matter who does improve it, the farmer will undoubtedly 
get the benefit of it. Particularly would that be true if the 
Senator from Alabama, instead of trying to make the farmer 
believe that Ford is going to get him in heaven, when he has 
not agreed to do it, would come with us and help us to pass 
through Congress a bill providing for a governmental corpora- 
tion or organization to develop and improve Muscle Shoals, and 
do it in the name of all the people of the United States, instead 
of making a real-estate speculation out of it. If that were done, 
we might get somewhere. 

The Government of the United States has spent $106,000,000 
on the property down there at Muscle Shoals, Mr. Ford’s offer 
is to buy it from the Government, and for all except the land 
adjacent to the dams he is to get a deed in fee simple from the 
Government of the United States, land and improvements which 
cost us over $100,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, for which he 
agrees to pay $5,000,000. I am opposed te that. Have I nota 
right to be opposed to it without being denounced as a dema- 
gogue? The farmers of America, instead of being defended 
from the onslaught being made upon them by those who are not 
in favor of accepting Mr. Ford's offer, ought to be defended 
from the deception of the demagogue. 

Then Mr. Ford’s corporation, under his offer, would get a 
lease of the two dams for 100 years. I am opposed to that 
being done for anybody. I am not against Ford. I am against 
any corporation or any man getting for a mere bagatelle what 
cost the taxpayers of the United States $106,000,000 something 
which it is admitted must in some way be kept as a war proposi- 
tion. Until some new discovery is mude to get nitrates cheaper 
from the air, it is eonceded by everybody who has studied the 
question that we must maintain nitrate plant No. 2 as a war 
proposition, even though we can not make any fertilizer out of 
it. Mr. Ford, under his proposition, would get a warranty 
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@eed, in fee simple, to property worth 5105, 000,000 or $106,- 
0,000 for $5,000,000 and a lease for 100 years of the water 
power which he would develop, but the Government would put 


up the money—every dollar. On this money he would pay 4 
per cent interest and repay the principal of the cost from now 
an in 100 years. 

If a Government corporation Is provided for, as provided in 
the bill I have introduced, and it develop the plant, it will not 
throw that property away ; it will keep it for all the people. It 
will develop power at Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3, and with that 
power cheapen the operation of the planta. It will make fer- 
tilizer, and if new discoveries are made by the Government 
chemists, or by any other chemists, the farmer will get the 
benefit of them. It is not only Mr. Ford who will make it 
cheaper. In all honesty and I am willing to concede 
the good faith of Mr. Ford, and I believe he will make cheaper 
fertilizer if the Government turns over all that property to him 
for this song, because even if nobody develops it, fertilizer is 
going to cheapen some time. If it is within the possibility of 
human ingenuity and discovery, it will be cheaper. We all 
want to see that, and it is unfair, it is ungracious, for the 
Senator from Alabama to insinuate that Mr. Ford only stands 
between the farmer and ruin. I deny it emphatically; it is 
not true. There is not a basis of a foundation upon which 
such an assertion can stand; and that is without any discredit 
to Mr. Ford. Nobody has ever heard me say a word to discredit 
him. 

Over 4.600 acres of land which the Government owns go 
with this proposition, enough to build a city, to be given to Mr. 
Ford. It is his intention, I understand—and there is nothing 
dishonorable about it—to use all the excess power there in 
manufacturing. He does not agree to sell a single kilowatt of 
ft, and it is no secret that he intends to go into the manufac- 
turing business there, manufacturing automobiles, or whatever 
he pleases. The power that is developed there will all be his, 
under his proposition, in addition to getting title to all this 
property, with the exception of enough to run nitrate plant 
No. 2, and under his proposition he can not lose anything on 
that, because he provides that he shall not make more than 8 
per cent profit on the fertilizer end of the business. 

The balance of the power is going into the manufacturing 
business, and a city will spring up there, without any doubt. 
That is the basis of this propaganda, in the main. Real-estate 
agents are flooding the country and spending their money, I 
saw an advertisement just the other day in a Washington paper 
which I thought I had here, but I can not find it. But here is 
an advertisement from an Alabama paper, coming from Bir- 
mingham, Ala. This is a two-page advertisement [exhibiting] 

advertising real estate at Muscle Shoals. They think there 
is going to be a city there bigger than New York. It is 
all platted out. You are invited to buy a lot, to invest your 
money now, and become a millionaire later. They say Ford is 
going to erect a great city there, and he probably will, if his 
offer is accepted. God knows he will get enough to build two 
cities, and in the main the Government will furnish the money. 
He is to pay it back in a hundred years, or part of it. Under 
his proposition he will fall short about $100,000,000 of paying 
back what the Government put into it, but he pays back a good 
many millions of dollars, running over a hundred-year period. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator does not remember 
the testimony correctly, I am afraid, when he says that Ford 
will not pay back in a hundred years more than the Government 


Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Alabama had not this 
morning given an exhibition of his ignorance of the testimony 
before the committee, I would take his present announcement 
with some seriousness, but I do not believe the Senator from 
Alabama knows what the testimony is. 
oe HEFLIN. I am willing to have the testimony show for 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I will tell the Senator what it will 
show. I can not call the witness’s name; it may have been 
Colonel Cooper; but I think what I refer to was testimony by 
some other witness, that, allowing 4 per cent interest both 
ways, on all the money advanced by the Government, and 4 
per cent on everything coming to Mr. Ford, when we got 
through, at the end of a hundred years, and Mr. Ford has com- 
plied with his contract—he would be an old man then, you 
know—there would be lacking $93,000,0000 of his paying back 
what the Government was out. That is in the testimony. If 
the testimony does not show it, then I am willing to ac- 
knowledge my mistake. Ford's offer does not contemplate the 
repayment to the Government of any part of the $17,000,000 
which wo have already spent on Dam No. 2, or any part of the 
money we have spent on Dam No. 3, or any interest on the 


money which we will advance to complete these dams from 
the time the money is advanced until the dams are completed, 
which will be from one to five years. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the Senator agree that the figures 
and the testimony of Colonel Cooper show the way he calcu- 
lated the interest? 

Mr. NOBRIS. I have not analyzed these figures; I have 
not made the computations. I think I know enough to do it 
if I should take two or three days’ time and figure it up, but I 
assume that these witnesses, judging from the figures they 
have taken as the bases of their figuring, which are in the 
record, are correct. If they are not, it can easily be de 
termined. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Was not Mr. Cooper the only man who 
testified that he would not pay the Government back more 
than the Government put up? 5 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. HEFLIN, What other witnesses so testified? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator understood the testimony, he 
would not ask that question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am willing for the testimony to show about 


that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me make a statement about what Ford's 
offer is. The Government of the United States has now spent 
$17,000,000 on Dam No, 2 and several hundred thousand dollars 
on Dam No. 3. Ford's proposition does not, on the face of it, 
contemplate payment back to the Government of one cent of that 
money. Ford’s proposition provides that the Government shall 
put up the money to complete these two dams, : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. How much? 

Mr. NORRIS. Whatever it is. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Forty million dollars, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. He figures $42,000,000, and the Government 
engineers figure $50,000,000. Ford will commence to pay 4 per 
cent interest on it after the dams are completed, but between 
now and the time of the completion of the dams, as the money 
is advanced by the Government, Ford’s proposition does not 
provide for the payment of a cent of interest. 

Mr. LODGE. Do I understand the Senator correctly that as 
a preliminary to Ford taking possession the Government is to 
put up between forty and fifty million dollars in addition to 
what it has put up? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Government ig to finish the dams and 
Ford's corporation pays it back. It is amortized over a period 
of a hundred years. i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When does he start paying interest? 

Mr. NORRIS. When one dam is completed, and when the 
next dam is completed he starts paying interest on the cost of 
that. If the Senator from Alabama will take his pencil and 
figure it, he will not need an expert. He can tell without a 
pencil and paper that if we spend $17,000,000 and never get it 
back, that is $17,000,000 lost. Ford does not propose to pay that 
back. I do not say that in criticism of Mr. Ford; I am telling 
the facts about his offer. He will not deny it. He never has 
proposed to pay that back. He never has proposed to pay in- 
terest on the money the Government uses during the time it 
employs it until the dam is completed. He is to commence to 
pay interest when it is completed. When the Senator makes 
the computation he will find that at the end of a hundred years 
4 per cent interest on the money invested will amount to a good 
deal of money. Experts who have computed it say it will be 
over $90,000,000 at the end of the 100-year period. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President i 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I wouid like to ask the Senator for information 
what Mr. Ford proposes to do with the seventy-odd million dol- 
lars, as I recall the figures, which have been expended in the 
construction of the various plants that are found at Muscle 
Shoals? . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Ford gets the plants. He gets a deed to 


em. 

Mr. KING. For nothing? ~ 

Mr. NORRIS. For $5,000,000, and that includes the Gorgas 
plant and the Gorgas transmission line. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He does not get the dam. He does not own 
the dam at all, 

Mr. NORRIS. He does not own the dam. He leases the dam 
for 100 years. 

Mr. KING. Does he pay the $5,000,000 now or is that to go 
into the bond? 

Mr. NORRIS. He pays it in installments of $1,000,000 a 
year. 

In a nutshell, this is Mr. Ford’s offer: The Government is 
to deed to him the land down there—4.666 acres, I think it is— 
upon which are constructed nitrate plant No. 1, nitrate plant 
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No. 2, a town at nitrate plant No. 2, another town at nitrate 
plant No. 1, macadamized streets, houses that are furnished, 
and it ineludes the furniture, and Mr. Ford gets the furniture, 
electric lights, sewerage and water system in each of the 
towns; the Gorgas transmission line and an interest in the 
Gorgas plant, 90 miles away, over on the Warrior River, which 
cost the Government altogether something over $100,000,000. 
All the houses that were permanent houses in the two towns 
are in first-class shape, many of them furnished with good 
furniture, as modern as any house anywhere, with heating 
plants, lighting plants, and everything up to date. There are a 
large number of other houses that were temporary, only for 
construction purposes—I think several thousand of them, at 
least. There was a place down there, as I understand it, that 
had homes for 20,000 people. Those were permanent homes 
which were constructed with the view that they would be 
needed in the operation of nitrate plant No. 2 and nitrate plant 
No. 1. 

No. 2 plant is in first-class condition and can start up to- 
morrow. Then there is a steam plant of 130,000 horsepower, 
just as modern as any in the world. In addition he gets 26 
miles of standard-gauge railroad, a whole lot of railroad en- 
gines, nearly 100 railroad cars—freight cars. He gets all the 
necessary machinery, and there is a lot of it, modern and in 
fine shape; a cement-mixing plant that is one of the largest 
in the world. He gets a large stone quarry—I have forgotten 
how many, how large—with modern machinery capable of 
crushing more than 1,200 tons of rock daily, all in running 
order. 

There is a steam plant No. 2 over at Muscle Shoals of 50,000 
or 60,000 horsepower, just as modern as any in the world. 
Nitrate plant No. 1, while the permanent building is prac- 
tically fireproof, constructed out of the very best materials, 
has machinery in it that is of no value. It never was a success. 
It was devised as an experiment to a great extent. 

Under the provisions of the bill which I have introduced, the 
Government will continue to experiment at nitrate plant No. 1, 
It will cost a couple of million dollars to change all the ma- 
chinery in that plant and make a nitrate plant out of it. 
Mr. Ford does not agree to do that. He gets title to nitrate 
plant No. 1. He can use it for making automobiles or anything 
he cares to, The power is already there. He does agree to 
operate nitrate plant No. 2, and that is the only thing, in addi- 
tion to the $5,000,000 payment, that he agrees to do for the 
$105,000,000 worth of property. 

But in its operation he expects to make money, and he binds 
himself by the agreement that he will not make more than 8 
per cent on that end of the operation. He gets, in addition to 
that, the Government’s title to the Gorgas plant, that cost in 
round numbers $5,000,000, and the transmission line from Gor- 
gas that has not anything necessarily to do with Muscle Shoals 
whatever, which was constructed over there by the Government 
in order to have cheap power to build the various buildings 
and power plants that I have mentioned. 

The Alabama Power Co. had a power plant right at the 
mouth of the mine. The Government made a contract with the 
Alabama Power Co. to increase that plant. It was more than 
doubled in power. The Government built it. It is on the land 
of the Alabama Power Co. The Government built the trans- 
mission line and took the power over to Muscle Shoals, in 
round numbers 90 miles away. It built a lot of buildings on 
the Alabama Power Co. land, because it was necessary to have 
some men there. It put in machinery and spent about $5,000,000 
there, all on property owned by the Alabama Power Co. It is 
impossible to go into that great power concern and tell where 
the one ends and the other begins. It is all mixed up. Here 
will be a four or five room house owned by the Government 
and next to it another house of four or five rooms owned by 
the Alabama Power Co. Here is a great big piece of machinery 
in a building. The Government built the building; the power 
company owns the machinery; or the Government put in the 
machinery and the power company owns the building. The 
main plant, all in one building, is composed of two great big 
units, operated together, supplied with coal from the mine right 
there near at hand. The coal mine belongs to the Alabama 
Power Co. There is a standing offer in writing by which Mr. 
Ford could sell the Gorgas plant the next day after it is 
turned over to him for $2,500,000. He could accept this and 
then all this great property would cost him only $2,500,000. 
He could make this sale and it would not interfere in any way 
with the development of Muscle Shoals. It is 90 miles away 
in another river valley. 

Now, Mr. Ford includes the Gorgas plant in his proposition. 
It is not necessary to have that now since we have power over 
at Muscle Shoals, although it is cheaper than the Muscle Shoals 
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steam power, because it is right at the mouth of the mine. To 
operate the steam plant at Muscle Shoals the coal must be trans- 
ported on the railroad. When the dam is completed then there 
will be cheaper power at Muscle Shoals even than the Gorgas 
plant furnishes. So that it is not necessary to have that plant 
now. Its main use has been finished, but there will be a law- 
suit between the Government and the Alabama Power Co. to 
unscramble that scrambled egg. 

The House Members in their report and everybody who went 
down there and looked at it said, “ We do not want to get the 
Government into this difficulty.” Nobody knows how to divide 
it up. The Government ought to have it all or the Alabama 
Power Co. ought to have it all. No honest man will look at it 
and come to any other conclusion, and yet to-day on this floor 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] practically denounces 
every Man as a demagogue who seeks to separate the Gorgas 
plant from the balance of the property in the interest of the 
people of the United States and particularly the farmer. I 
do not want the Government to get into that lawsuit. I think 
it ought to be separated, and I can not conceive how Mr. Ford 
insists on having it in. As shown by his bid, he does not need 
it. It is not a part of Muscle Shoals, and when the dam is com- 
pleted there will be no object in his having it except, so far 
as I can see, that it would cripple his principal competitor in 
the hydroelectric business, the Alabama Power Co. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I never mentioned the Gorgas plant at all. I 
talked about Muscle Shoals purely and wholly, singly and 
solely. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will leave it to Senators who heard the 
statement. If the Senator did not refer to it, then I am wrong 
and I apologize. I appeal to Senators who heard the Senator 
from Alabama make his speech. I appeal to the Recorp of 
to-morrow. If the Senator, as he has said about the testimony 
before the committee, does not change it, he will find that he 
did mention Gorgas. If he did not, then I owe the Senator an 
apology, and I will apologize. I understood the Senator to 
mention the Gorgas plant. If he did not, then I am -wrong 
in ascribing to him what I have said in reference to his com- 
ment that I understood him to make on that item. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will tell the Senator what I said. I said 
General Gorgas went down to the Panama Canal and cleaned 
up the mosquito district, and he did the same at New Orleans, 
I never mentioned the Gorgas plant. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator did not, then I am wrong. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. NORRIS. We will see when the Recorp comes out. If 
I am wrong, I shall not hesitate to say so. 

In addition to what I have stated, Mr. Ford or his corpora- 
tion gets the lease on two dams in the Tennessee River for 
100 years. He does the work. He gets all the Government has, 
He gets the Government railroad that is down there. He gets 
the lease of all the real estate. There is another town with 
electric light, macadamized streets, and everything, up there 
at Dam No. 2. He gets no title to that, but gets a lease for 100 
years, which I submit is practically a clear title. A 100-year 
lease in many countries is considered to involve the right to 
convey the real estate. He gets that lease for 100 years. The 
Government furnishes the money to complete both the dams, but 
Mr. Ford does the work. That is paid for out of Government 
appropriations, When the dams are completed he commences 
to pay back the Government on an amortized 100-year basis, 
an amortization yearly fee that will pay back in 100 years the 
amount of money that is expended for the completion of the 
dam from now on. He pays nothing back, as I said a while ago; 
and as the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] just reminds 
me, he pays nothing of the $17,000,000 that the Government has 
already put in. He pays no interest on the money the Gov- 
ernment pays out during the course of the construction of the 
dams, which will take some four or five years? The Government 
engineers say it will take about five years to complete both. 

Out of the power so developed he must use enough of it to 
operate plant No. 2. It will take nearly 100,000 horsepower to 
do that, but he does not do that for nothing. He makes fer- 
tilizer out of that and sells the fertilizer at not to exceed a'profit 
of 8 per cent. The balance of the power is Ford's absolutely, 
with no regulation in regard to it, and no control over it, and 
he does not contend that there is any control over it. He does 
not pretend that he is going to use it for public purposes. He 
admits that he is going to use it for Mr. Ford. There is nothing 
wrong about it, of course. I am not saying it in any sense of 
criticism. I am stating it as a fact. 

Mr. LODGE. To how much does that balance of horsepower 
amount? 
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Mr. NORRIS. That is somewhat uncertain. It will be be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 horsepower, in my judgment. 

Mr. LODGE. He uses 100,000 horsepower, in round numbers, 
for the work, and gets the balance for nothing? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. After the dams are completed he pays 
on the money that the Government put into them 4 per cent in- 
terest. He pays $35,000 a year to maintain Dam No. 2. He pays 
$20,000 a year to maintain Dam No. 8. 

There is a point I want to call attention to, and I wish the 
country would look at it. I do not know what the result of the 
mathematical computation is going to be, but I am having it 
made by Major Burns, who is one of the greatest Government ex- 
perts on chemicals that we have, and conceded by everybody to 
be honest, I think. I never heard it questioned until the Sena- 
tor from Alabama spoke to-day, in which he classified those 
witnesses as demagogues and everything else, and Major Burns 
is in the list. The Senator ought to apologize to Major Burns. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I did not have Major Burns in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS, I am glad to hear the Senator say that. I did 
not think the Senator had him in mind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. 

Mr. NORRIS, I do not see how he could make that charge, 

Mr. HEFLIN. But I am not charging that Major Burns is 
not against Ford. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course; I am not, either. If the Senator 
finds out that he is against Ford, then Major Burns goes in 
with the list. If he is for Ford, he is a good fellow. The Sena- 
tor will have to find that out. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall apply the Scripture to them—“ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I am told by the experts—this is not in the 
evidence yet, but there will be evidence of it before we complete 
the hearings—that it costs to maintain the dams, the machinery 
end of which Ford in his offer agrees to maintain himself and 
the Government maintains the balance of the dam, 14 per cent 
on an average to keep a dam like these in order. If that is true, 
the Government will be called upon for 100 years to keep Dam 
No. 2 in order and in running shape upon the payment of 
$35,000. If that dam goes out next year, the Government must 
rebuild it and put it in shape, and it never will get a cent return 
on its investment except the $35,000. On Dam No. 8, which is 
not quite as large, the Government will get $20,000, 

I do not know what the result is going to be of the investiga- 
tion. I give it as my judgment now that the fee which is offered 
by Mr. Ford’s corporation to keep the dams in repair will not 
pay one-tenth of what is necessary to keep them in repair. 
The Government agrees to do that for a hundred years, with no 
redress, no interest, and no return of anything. It is altogether 
the greatest gift in history. 

Mr. President, am I a demagogue because I am opposed to 
having the Government give away that property and would 
rather the Government should keep it? Am I crowding the 
poor farmer down on his back and throttling him because I do 
not want to give that to any man, not even to Mr. Ford? May 
not a Senator be opposed to Mr, Ford having this grant and 
still admire Ford asa man? Has it come to this, that a Senator 
of the United States must lie down absolutely and say, “I will 
give this to Ford because he is Ford,” and give away for a 
hundred years the heritage that belongs to generations that are 
yet unborn? . 

With the power developed a great manufacturing city will be 
erected. That is where the real estate man comes in. The land 
of the Government at Muscle Shoals, consisting of 4,000 acres, 
will be worth $10,000 an acre, at least a part of it will be, 20 
years from now if this proposition goes through. 

Mr. President, that is not all. None of this concession will go 
to Ford. We talk about Ford, but Ford is not in it. His own 
proposition provides that it shall go to a corporation which he 
will organize. There is no guaranty that Ford will own it or 
control it even during the remainder of his life, and God knows, 
you know, Mr. President, and we all know, even the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrax] knows, that Ford can not live a 
hundred years. Give to Ford all the credit that has ever been 
claimed—and I am willing to give him as much as will any 
man—but he is human like the rest of us, and when Ford dies— 
assuming, as I think I would be willing to assume, that he will 
carry out in spirit everything he agrees to do so long as he 
lives—he can not bind the corporation after he is dead. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] has stated that 
Ford is going to make proper provision in his will. Ford, how- 
ever, has not said so, and Ford will not say so. It would not be 
any good if he did make provision in his will. Ford knows that, 
even if the Senator from Alabama does not. Because the Satur- 
day Evening Post is sold for 5 cents a copy now, the same as it 
was in the beginning, the Senator from Alabama says that the 


great benefit which it is hoped will be derived by the farmers is 
going to continue for 100 years. Mr. President, suppose this 
offer were made by John D. Rockefeller. Would anybody be 
for it? Can we not get the benefit to our people from this 
project without giving away everything that the Government 
has? At the end of a 100-year period there is no obligation 
upon the part of the corporation even to make nitrates. 8 

Mr. President, we ought to look at this question as sensible 
men. Everybody believes, and the belief is so prevalent that it 
is almost knowledge, that in 10, 20, or 30 years from now many 
of the things we do now will be out of date. Getting nitrates 
from the air may be unnecessary; in 10 years they may be so 
cheap that water power will not be needed to extract them. 
Invention may completely revolutionize the whole situation, and . 
we believe it will. If it does, we shall not need nitrate plant 
No. 2 as a war necessity. If we did not need it as a war 
sity we would scrap it to-morrow, but it is a war insurance, Just 
as a battleship is, and we need it. If we should again become 
involved in war we would be almost ruined if we did not have 
it if our adversary controlled the sea and kept us from bringing 
nitrates from Chile. So we ought, I think, retain this power in 
the hands of the people absolutely, take advantage of any new 
inventions which may come, and do whatever may be necessary 
as changes take place to keep and preserve all of the rights and 
the property of the people of the United States without giving 
them to anybody. 

A hundred years, Mr. President. Ford, of course, expects to 
build a city, and I have no doubt that he will. That will be 
better than nothing, I admit; but there are two ideas about 
the use of electricity which is made by power development on 
navigable streams. One is that it should be scattered over the 
country, distributed among the States, counties, and municipali- 
ties, so that it will get into the homes of the people at a cheap 
rate. Ford's offer does not propose to do that. That was sug- 
gested in the letter from the president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, which was read this morning. It gave the idea 
that electric power was going to be distributed over the Missis- 
sippi Valley; but under the Ford offer not a kilowatt of it will 
go 10 miles from Muscle Shoals; it will stay right there. That 
is better than not developing it, I will admit, but if, on the 
other hand, the Government retains it, if we have a govern- 
mental corporation, then the bill provides that preference shall 
be given in the use of electricity to counties and municipalities, 
so that it will go into the homes of the people. 

One of the men who is spending his time now under the in- 
fluence of the real estate syndicate to advance Mr. Ford's offer 
always talks about the washerwoman, and says, “ We want the 
washerwoman to have an electric washing machine.” He does 
not stop to tell them that under Mr. Ford's offer not a single 
washerwoman will get a kilowatt of power. Under the bill that 
retains the plant under the control of the Government the 
power will go to the washerwoman; it will go into the humble 
home to wash the clothes, to wash the dishes, to light the home 
at a cheapened rate. Under Government control there would 
not be such a big city built up in that vicinity; that is true; 
but the electricity would be carried to Little Rock, Ark.; it 
would be carried to New Orleans; it would be carried within 
a radius of 300 miles. So I do not understand why Senators 
from those States, the people of which under the bill intro- 
duced by me will get the benefit of the power developed from 
this navigable stream, are not favorable to that course, rather 
than to the proposition which centralizes it in one locality; 
that gives all the power to one corporation, without any regula- 
tion, to be used as they see fit in enriching themselves. I do 
not blame the corporation; I am not finding fault with it, but 
it is a corporation and not Mr. Ford. I believe it is a sin 
against unborn generations to give away this great inheritance 
to one corporation for 100 years without any regulation what- 
ever. This is especially true when its value comes from a 
navigable stream and is to be developed with the taxpayers’ 
money—not the money of the real estate speculators in one 
locality and the politicians in that vicinity who are running for 
office or holding office on the popularity of a scheme to enrich 
~ 8 at the expense of the taxpayers of the entire 

ation. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. What guaranty does Mr. Ford furnish the 
Government that any of the money advanced will be repaid 
except in the event of the success of the venture? 

Mr. NORRIS. He agrees to organize a corporation with 
$10,000,000 capital stock. Of course, the corporation would be 
liable, and the property would also be liable for the money 
advanced. I have no fear, I will say to the Senator, that pay- 
ment would not be secured. 
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The Muscle Shoals power site is one of the most valuable 
gifts ever given to man; in fact, one of the experts, Mr. Cooper— 
and, by the way, he is the man who is now at the head of the 
construction of the dam—gave it as his judgment that as soon 
as this contract was made with Mr. Ford he could sell it on 
the market for $200,000,000 cash. 

Mr. BURSUM. That may be true; but is it not also true 
that all of the property and all of the money would be put up 
by the Government? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. And that the Government must trust to the 
success of the enterprise for repayment. If the corporation 
should fail in its operations, at the end of 100 years the Gov- 
_ ernment would have no recourse. Is that true? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is true. 

r. BURSUM. So that there is no actual security? 

. NORRIS. I would not offer that as an argument against 
the proposal, because I have no fear of that; but under Mr. 
Ford’s offer if the dam should operate for 50 years and then 
an accident should happen to it by reason of flood or some 
other act of God so that it should be carried away Mr. Ford 
would not be liable under his offer but the Government would 
have to reconstruct the dam. Under his bid, if an accident 
should happen, therefore, the corporation is not liable but the 
Government is, There is no risk whatever on the part of the 
corporation. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Government would put up all the money 
and assume all the risk and Mr. Ford or his corporation would 
assume the benefits, if there are any? 

Now, with reference to nitrates, what percentage of the 
possible power did Mr. Ford agree will be devoted to the pro- 
duction of nitrates? 

Mr. NORRIS. The corporation will agree to operate nitrate 
plant No. 2 to its capacity, which is 40,000 tons of nitrogen a 
year. 

Mr. BURSUM. What percentage of the total power does that 
represent? 

Mr. NORRIS. That will take between 90,000 and 100,000 
horsepower, I should say, which is a very small part of the 
total. 

Mr. BURSUM. What is the total power possible? 

Mr. LODGE. Six hundred thousand horsepower. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, when we are speaking of the total 
power a great many things may be said as to primary power 
and secondary power. The total primary power of Dam No, 2 is 
a little less than 100,000 horsepower. That means that every 
day and every minute of each year the power will be developed. 
The possibilities in that direction are still uncertain, but there 
are great probabilities that there will be very much more power 
developed than that. The Tennessee River varies a great deal 
from its high to its low flow. There will be 10 months of the 
year when there will be more than double that much power, 
and, by the use of the steam plant, which is there to fill out the 
little gaps, the secondary power is transformed into primary 


power. 
Mr. McNARY,. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
int? 
Ir. NORRIS. Yes. 
Mr. McNARY. I think the testimony clearly shows, and is 


indisputable, that by the completion of Dam No. 2 and Dam 
No. 3, 600,000 horsepower can be developed at those two sites. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and there will be considerably more 
than that for a part of the year. 

Mr. BURSUM. I asked the questions in order to ascertain 
whether or not the paramount interest in this proposition was 
for manufacturing purposes or whether it was for nitrates for 
the people. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any doubt about that. I want 
to say that Mr. Ford is not practicing any deception, so far as I 
know, but it is the people who have a crazy idea about what he 
is going to do which he has not agreed to do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has the Senator introduced a bill provid- 
ing that the Government complete this plant? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. = 

Mr. OVERMAN. What will it cost? 

Mr. NORRIS. The cost would be no different in one case 
than in the other, for the Government will pay all the money 
in either case. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand as to that; but what amount 
has the Senator arrived at as being a proper appropriation? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand the Senator’s question. 


The cost to complete Dams Nos. 2 and 3, under Mr, Ford's esti- 


mate, is $42,000,000. The Government engineers say it can not 
be done for that, but that it will cost nearer $50,000,000. We 
have spent now a little over $17,000,000 on it. 

Now, I want to finish what I started to say 

If this proposition had been made by Rockefeller, or the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., or the United States Steel Corporation 
and they had simply changed Mr. Ford’s name and put their's 
In it, there would have been the greatest denunciation coming 
from the same fellows—some of them, at least—who are advo- 
cating this. They would have said: “ We will not stand for 
turning over to an unconscionable corporation for a hundred 
years the valuable rights that belong to the people of the 
United States.” It is a play upon a name, Mr. President. 
Many a speculator and many a demagogue will go over the 
country playing upon a good name, a name in which the people 
of the country have confidence. Mr. Ford has not made these 
promises that are being spread broadcast over the world in 
his name. He admits what he is going to do. He will make 
millions, of course, hundreds of millions. He will build up 
that city. He will construct a great manufacturing plant. He 
will be able to compete with somebody else in the manufacture 
of whatever he goes into, and he will have an advantage over 
his competitor, because he will have this cheap power. He will 
have the cheap money of the Government of the United States 
to develop it. He will pay only 4 per cent interest, when his 
competitor will have to pay 8; and when you count the money 
that has gone in that he does not pay back, when you count the 
use of the money that the Government will put in to complete 
the dams, it means in effect that he is getting his money not 
at 4 per cent but at about 21 per cent. That is what it means. 
Nobody can compete with that, especially when you consider the 
cheap power that he gets practically for nothing. 

On the other hand, if this governmental corporation gets 
hold of Muscle Shoals. instead of building up a local city that 
power will go as far as it is possible under scientific invention 
to carry it, and the Senator from Arkansas will see light in 
his State that is generated at Muscle Shoals. That will be true 
in Tennessee. That will be true in Kentucky. That is the way 
to get it into the Mississippi Valley. That is the way to get 
it to the woman at the washtub. That is the way to get it into 
the little home, where they want cheap light and cheap power, 
and where they ought to have it, instead of putting it into one 
corporation to enrich them or one set of real estate fellows to 
build up a city in one locality. That is the difference, Mr. 
President. It is the difference between letting all the people 
who put up the money get the benefit and letting all the people 
put up and giving all the benefit to one corporation. 


INVESTIGATION INTO SALE OF FERTILIZERS, 


Mr. NORRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
307), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and they are 
hereby, directed to make whatever 8 may be necessary and 
report to the Senate whether the production or sale of fertilizers is 
controlled by any combination, monopoly, or trust, and whether the 
dealers or manufacturers of fertilizers are in any unlawful conspiracy 
by which the price of fertilizers is enhanced. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 
H. R. 367. An act for the relief of J. Irving Brooks; 
H. R. 513. An act for the relief of George R. Campbell, Mil- 
eo B. Germond, and Walter D. Long; 
H. R. 636. An act for the relief of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co. of New York City; 


H. R. 745. An act for the relief of William H. Philbrick; 

H. R. 862. An act for the relief of Vivian Hood; 

H. R. 966. An act for the relief of the Tacoma Tug & Barge 
Co.; 

H. R. 1965. An act for the relief of Mrs. D. Montgomery; 

H. R. 2763. An act for the relief of Sanford Kirkpatrick ; 

H. R. 4145. An act for the relief of Leonidas Sawyer; 

H. R. 4421. An act for the relief of John Albrecht; 

H. R. 5475. An act for the rellef of the Standard American 
D Co.; 

H. R. 6177. An act for the relief of the owner of the fishing 
smack Mary S. Dolbow; 


6929. An act for the relief of Horace E. Walker; 
7583. An act for the relief of Henry Peters; 

7662. An act for the relief of F. R. Messenger; 

8143. An act for the relief of Fitzcharles Dry Goods 
8553. 


ae act for the relief of D. V. Bussie; 
An act for the relief of John Anderson; 
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H. R. 9472. An act for the relief of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co.; 

H. R. 9614. An act for the relief of H. L. Koester; 

H. R. 9615. An act for the relief of Sarah Green, Virginia 
Green, and Henry Green, next of kin of Lydia Rivers; 

H. R. 9887. An act for the relief of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co.; 

H. R. 9944. An act for the relief of Vincent L. Keating; 

H. R. 10287. An act for the relief of John Calvin Starr; 

H. R. 10544. An act for the relief of Louis Cayet; and 

H. R. 11078. An act for the relief of the Mary Ann Shipping 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 8244. An act permitting Frances Mack Mann to pur- 
chase certain public lands; 

H. R. 10361. An act authorizing the sale and patent of certain 
alleged public lands in Louisiana ; 

H. R. 11233. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey certain lands to the county of Muscantine, Iowa; and 

H. R. 11355. An act validating a certain application for and 
entry of public lands; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution authorizing the reappointment 
of Frederick Mears as a commissioned officer of the Regular 
Army and making him available, when so reappointed, for 
service as chairman and chief engineer of the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission; to the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions. 

H. J. Res. 344. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to detail four persons paid from the appropria- 
tion for the collection of customs; to the Committee on Finance. 


ARTHUR E. RUMP, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Obo in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 154) to extend the benefits of the employers’ 
liability act of September 7, 1916, to Arthur E. Rump, which 
were to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Arthur E. Rump, during his natural life, the sum of 
$60 per month, to date from the passage of this act, as compensation 
for injuries sustained while in the line of his duties as registry clerk at 
the St. Louis, Mo., post office, said payments to be paid through the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. 

And to amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief 
of Arthur E. Rump.” 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the Senate gave to this 
man—who is the worst injured man I ever saw in my life, abso- 
lutely ossified—$67.67 a month as long as he lives. The House 
cut down. the figure to $60. I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments: of the House, so that the bill may become a 
law. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, the bill which 
the Senator from Missouri called up for consideration, and 
which we have just passed by concurring in the House amend- 
ments, presented a matter which was quite serious and, indeed, 
quite novel. It was stated at the time the bill was under con- 
sideration that it might constitute a very dangerous precedent, 
and yet it was understood by Senators then, and I want the 
fact to be again understood, that it is not intended to consti- 
tute a precedent at all; and we hope that no others will select 
it as a basis for claims founded upon similar contentions. 

H. L. M’FARLIN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1087) for the relief of H. L. McFarlin, which were, on page 
1, line 4, to strike out “pay” and insert “pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” and on 
ange line 6, to strike out “$15,048.52” and insert “ $13,- 

ea) * 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House. They make a reduc- 
tion of $2,000 from what the Senate thought the man ought to 
receive; but rather than have the bill fail I move te concur in 
the amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopon] has offered an amendment which I think 
is of the utmost importance. I simply want to say this in rela- 
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tion to it: It simply furnishes money enough for the Govern- 
ment to take care of its own property. The amendment he offers 
is not for the employment of clerks. The Government now has 
certain property which it can not paint, can not put roofs on, 
the department tell us and the Budget committee tell us, unless 
that amendment prevails; and I hope the amendment will be 
accepted. 

I should like to say, in addition to that, that we will give 
less than 1 per cent to repair the property of the United States 
if this amendment prevails. Of all the property the Govern- 
ment of the United States has, about 1 per cent of what we 
appropriate goes to repair the property that is owned by the 
people of the United States. The department say that unless 
this is done they can not roof the property, they can not paint 
the property, they can not take care of it. This is simply half 
of the difference between what the House asked and what the 
Budget Committee requested, and if this amendment does not. 
prevail I think we will have trouble in taking care of our 
property. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am willing to suspend until 
a vote may be had, but I wish then to claim the floor, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator from 
Arizona that I expect to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not wish to interpose my remarks in 
the way of the amendment, but I am obliged to leave the 
Chamber shortly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may as well speak now as later, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will not the Senator let 
us dispose of this amendment? 

Mr. ASHURST. I should be glad to do so, but the Senator 
from Utah says he intends to speak against it. 

Mr. KING. I am going to oppose the amendment, and I sug- 
gested to the Senator from Arizona that if he was going to 
speak he might as well speak on this amendment now as later. 

Mr. ASHURST. My remarks will be in the nature of an 
inquiry propounded to the Republican and Democratic leaders, 
and for this reason: Some absentees on this side have a right 
to be advised as to what is going to take place here Monday 
regarding the bonus bill. When the esteemed Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] reported the soldiers’ adjusted 
compensation bill (H. R. 10874) on the Sth of this month, I 
stated modestly that it was the time for courage and nerve 
and pluck, and I was waived aside with the suggestion that 
there was a gentlemen’s agreement that we would all have 
notice as to when this bill was coming up. Now absentees 
are telegraphing Senators on this side, saying that they under- 
stand that the soldiers’ compensation bill will be brought up 
next Monday. 

I read from page 8370 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the pro- 
ceedings of June 8. 


Mr. McCuMBeER. Mr. President, at some time in the very near future 
I hope to be able to lay aside for a day or two the consideration of 
the tariff bill for the ed of considering and passing, if possible, 
the soldiers’ compensation bill. 

I desire to say at this time that while the pending tariff bill which 
is under consideration marks the dividing line between Republicanism 
and Democracy, and in its discussion necessarily there must be parti- 
sanship and an attempt to take some parran advantage, if possible. 
In the soldiers’ compensation bill we have nothing but an American 
bill. I hope we shall be able to dispose of it as an American measure 
in the same spirit that we voted for appropriations to carry on the war. 


Senators relied then and now rely on the assurance of that 
sturdy Senator, Mr. McCumsuer, who for 24 years in this 
Chamber has never said anything that was false. Howsoever 
much we may disagree with the political philosophy of the 
Senator from North Dakota, he, in the language of the streets, 
never “trims.” 

In the New York World I find this language: 


Following a conference with the President early to-day, Senator 
Lopes took to the Capitol word that Mr. Harding under no eireum- 
stances will permit sidetracking the tariff measure to consider the 
bonus bill. 

This is from the New York World of the issue of June 16. 

Receiving the news calmly, Senator McCumsBer promptly announced 
that, President or no President, he will make his motion to take up 
the bonus bill next Monday if the naval appropriation bill is out of 
the way. He quietly told his associates that the honor of the Re- 
publican Pary is at stake and he will not have a hand in besmirching it. 

He declared the party was pled to bonus legislation and the ful- 
fillment of that promise could no longer be deferred or dodged, | 


Not only the correct rhetoric but the sturdy courage of that 
interview bears the earmarks of expression of the Senator from 
North Dakota. When I read that I did not need to ask him 
if he said it, because it sounds like him—sturdy, stern, coura- 
geous language—“ President or no President, this American 
measure will be brought up Monday —so some of the modest 
Senators on this side, sitting here, have telegraphed to ab- 
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sentees that their presence on this American measure was Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that Senators will 


needed on Monday. Now, we are told by the Associated Press, 
by other news services, that the bonus bill, the soldiers’ com- 
pensation bill, will be put away until a more convenient season. 

I will read from the Washington Post of June 17; and in 
spite of all that I have heard from Senators from time to time 
in denunciation of the press, I find the press a reasonably accu- 
rate purveyor of information. It may now and then color its 
news items, but I think on the whole that if there be one thing 
that the American people could not dispense with it is the 
press, and I am inclined to say that it usually gives the news 
with a fair degree of accuracy, considering that we are living 
in a day of inaccuracies. 

[By the Associated Press.] 
* . s * . * * 

Negotiations yesterday between the Republican factions favoring and 
opposing displacement of the tariff bill in behalf of the bonus were said 
to have resulted in the compromise which is to be presented Monday 
to the Republican Senators’ conference. 

The dispatch goes on to say that the soldiers’ adjusted com- 
pensation bill will not be considered until after the tariff bill 
shall have been passed. 

Now, Mr. President, I read from the New York Herald the 
headline on page 1, in the extreme left-hand column: 

President compels McCumspr to defer his bonus measure. First test 
shows Harding, putting tariff ahead, is master of party. Senator's 
hopes wane. t 

I pretermit some of the language, because it is not pertinent, 
This is by Mr. Louis Seibold : 

The ease with which the rout of the bonus Senators was accom- 
plished 8 justified the admirers of the President in 8 
will succeed in convincing the members of his party in Con, t 


the — bill should be dropped in the present financial condition of the 
country, 


notified Mr. Lonas that they would support the President's first definite 
venture in the direction of party leadership and oppose the plan to 
advance the bonus abead of the tariff. 

- M'CUMBER GIVES IN.. 

Thronghout a day of conferences between the various groups over 
the bonus Chairman McCumber persisted in his statement of yesterday 
that he would disregard the wishes of the President. He reluctantly 
acquiesced to the Lodge plan when he found that even a majority of 
his bonus associates were against him. 

+ + * + * * + 

Mr. McCu{mBER’s surrender to the leadership of President Harding 
was not characterized by any great amount of harmony or good feeling. 
Some of the more ardent bonus Senators, including Jonxsox, of Cali- 
fornia, and CAPPER, of Kansas, millionaire leader of the agricultural 
bloc, expressed disapproval of the deal into which Mr. MCCUMBER 
had entered with Senator LODGE. 

We on this side have a right to complain of the present 
status—the uncertain and mystifying status—of affairs, and 
ours is not a captious criticism either, when no less a personage 
than the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner], in re- 
porting the compensation bill, gives us to understand that at the 
earliest moment he will urge not only its consideration but its 
disposal, and that a gentlemen’s agreement has been entered 
into under and by the terms of which we are all to have due 
notice of the time it is to be called up. We relied upon that 
statement, and he then proceeded, on page 8371 of the CONGEES- 
SIONAL Recorp of the 8th, to say: 

Mr. McCumner. If the Senator will allow me, in addition to what 
he has said and in response to the statement made by the Senator from 
Alabama to the effect that, as the bill does not go into effect until the 
ist day of Sannat, there is no hurry about securing its passage, I 
desire to suggest that if the bill becomes a law the department ought 
to have fully six months’ time in which to get ready to put the matter 
into operation. 

5 If this compensation bill is to take effect the tst of January, 

1923, the departmental machinery, which is to administer that 
law should have six months in which to prepare to function. 
That means that the bill should pass before the ist of July this 
year; but if the press has correctly informed us this morning, 
an agreement is now about to be reached by the Republican 
Senators which will postpone the compensation bill until after 
the tariff bill is disposed of; that means that when the tariff 
bill has been passed Congress is liable to evaporate and ad- 
journ. * Do Senators belieye that Congress can be held in ses- 
sion to pass a ship subsidy bill? Senators will find themselves 
much mistaken if they believe that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 


not stay here and furnish a quorum for the consideration of 
the adjusted compensation bill? If so, will the absentees be 
upon his side? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I can only speak for myself, 
Here is one who will not be absent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am sure the Senator will not be absent. 

Mr, ASHURST. And I know the Senator from the State of 
Wisconsin will not be absent. I am unable to give assurances 
as to what may happen over here, just as my friend the Senator 
from Wisconsin is unable to give any assurances as to the 
attendance on his side, The tariff bill, I fancy, will pass the 
Senate some time in August. The administration will then 
make its drive for the ship subsidy bill, a bill which has a 
doublefold feature that is vicious. It proposes to permit liquor 
to be sold on American ships—to make a bootlegger out of the 
United States—and proposes also to put ahead of the soldiers’ 
compensation bill the question as to whether or not we shall 
resort to the odious, discarded form of subsidy. 

I do not claim that I am any more in favor of the bill than 
many Senators on the other side and many Senators om this 
side, but we must have an understanding. Telegrams are being 
sent to absentees that they need not be here Monday. Tele- 
grams are also going to them that they must be here Monday, 
that a vote will be had, and they are entitled to know, espe- 
cially when the Senator from North Dakota assured them that 
a gentleman’s agreement protected them and that they would 
have due notice. 

As to the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill, we ought to 
take hold of the problem like upstanding men and deal with it 
in accordance with its importance, in the way its dignity and 
its vitality deserve and require; and if the soldiers’ adjusted 
compensation bill is postponed until the tariff bill shall have 
been passed by the Senate the soldiers“ adjusted compensa- 
tion bill will sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 

Not only that but the Finance Committee has stricken from 
the adjusted compensation bill a provision which others as well 
as I thought wise, relating to land settlement for ex-service 
men. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] has tendered 
to the Senate an amendment in the form of the McNary-Smith 
reclamation bill, and I much fear that the only chance his bill 
would have to pass would be as an amendment on the soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation bill. 

I now respectfully warn Senators who are in favor of the 
adjusted compensation bill, and I warn Senators who are in 
favor of the MeNary-Smith reclamation bill, that if they do not 
vote on next Monday, or at some other time in the near future, 
to take up the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill for con- 
sideration, and final disposition they will be assisting to defeat 
the bonus bill and the McNary-Smith reclamation bill. 

Two bills have been brought before this Congress which I 
would select as very important, to wit, the soldiers’ adjusted 
compensation bill and the McNary-Smith reclamation bill; each 
and beth are marked by the impress of statesmanship. They 
are bold in vision, sound in statesmanship, and they provide 
for the subsistence of this Republic. They provide not alone that 
something shall be taken out of the Federal Treasury, but they 
provided also that ultimately much shall be put into the Treas- 
ury. Of all the things this administration could do, of all the 
things to whieh it could point with pride, and that would enlist 
the support of the common man, the soldiers’ compensation 
bill and the McNary-Smith reclamation bill would be the most 
prominent. It is true that within some counting houses, within 
some money changers’ offices, within some financial institu- 
tions, some of whose chiefs hover in the vaults like vampires 
in the dusk, the compensation bill is seriously objected to. 

Let us recall some of the history of the American Revolution. 
During that war the great difficulty the patriots encountered 
was the want of money or means to pay the soldiers who fought 
and the farmers, merchants, and manufacturers who supplied 
the necessary food and clothing for them. After the expedient 
of paper money had exhausted itself, certificates of debt were 
given to individual creditors, with assurance of payment as soon 
as the United States were able to pay. But the distress of these 
people often obliged them to part with these certificates at a 
fourth and even a tenth of their face value. Speculators made 
it a habit and a business to cozen these certificates from their 
lawful holders by telling them the United States would never 
pay, and in the funding bill Hamilton made no distinction be- 
tween the original holders and the fraudulent purchasers of 
these certificates, hence many an honorably discharged soldier 
who bore in his pocket a discharge signed by Washington, sold 
his certificate of indebtedness for a tenth of its value. As soon 
as those claims or certificates had been gobbled up by money 
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sharks Hamilton's plan for the Federal Government to assume 
the State debts was announced, the certificates went to par, and 
the battered soldier had to be content with one-tenth thereof. 

Then in the House of Representatives rose James Madison, he 
of superb intellect, who said that the battered soldier who 
stood in the trench and hurled back the British Redcoats ought 
to be paid; whereupon the new class of moneyed men, of ferret- 
eyed sagacity in politic-commercial speculation, who had sent 
out swiftly flying packet boats and relays or riders to buy up 
these certificates declaimed about “national honor,” and spoke 
with severe disapproval of “dangerous agrarian doctrines.” 

Now, Brother McCunumer, you promised the soldiers a compen- 
sation bill. You said there was a gentlemen’s agreement under 
and by which you would take it up. Do you intend to keep 
your promise or do you intend to violate it? Shall we have a 
vote on the compensation bill Monday or shall we not? When 
will we have a vote? Will the Senator make his motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the compensation bill? When 
will that be? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will reply to the Senator when he is 
through. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. Of course, the Senator will re- 
ply. I expect he will. But will he say I may telegraph to the 
absentees.on this side who wish to vote on it that the vote 
will be had Monday? 

Mr. McCUMBER. When the Senator is through I will an- 
swer him. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will stop right now if the Senator will 
answer the question, because that is all I want. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will wait until the Senator gets through, 
and then I am going to make a statement. 

Mr. ASHURST. Ah, the Senator is going to make a 
speech—— 

Mr. McCUMBER, I am just going to answer when the Sen- 
ator gets through. 

Mr. ASHURST. Here is the question I want the Senator 
to answer: At any time during the next week will he move 
to proceed to the consideration of the adjusted compensation 
bill? May I, or any Senator on this side, telegraph the ab- 
sentees that the Senator from North Dakota will move to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the adjusted compensation bill 
within the next 10 days? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator from 
Arizona telegraph to his friends that there is other business to 
attend to here which needs their presence just as much as the 
bonus, and for them to come back and attend to it. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Idaho delivers hard 
blows. There is not a Senator here but who carries upon his 
breast—not his back—scars made by the keen thrusts of that 
shining blade wielded by the Senator from Idaho. Not one 
here bears a wound in his back the blow of which was de- 
livered by the Senator from Idaho. The wounds he makes are 
in the breast; face to face he meets us all. That is all I ask; 
we should know whether all this furious threat about proceed- 
ing to the consideration of that bill next Monday is true, so 
that we may know whether to call in the absentees on this 
question. The Senator's observations that they should be here 
to consider other questions, of course, is appropriate; but it so 
happens that I have not interested myself in attempting to 
secure their attendance here on these other matters. It so 
happens that when my learned friend from North Dakota made 
his report on the 8th, he urged the Senator from Arizona to be 
patient, that this bill would be taken up inside of a week or 
so, and that he would move to proceed to the consideration of 
this American bill at an early date, 

I am not making any reflections on the Senator from North 
Dakota. While he was absent I said about him the things that 
were complimentary; the things which are uncomplimentary 
I have said when he was present. That is my habit. In his 
absence I said that his reputation here as a man of probity 
and truthfulness was well established and that we on this side 
believed him when he said on the 8th that he would soon 
displace the tariff bill and would move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bonus bill. 

Now, the newspapers say that the Senator from North Dakota 
will defer the soldiers’ compensation bill until after the tariff 
bill is out of the way. That is all we want to know. That is 
all we have a right to know; but I respectfully assert, with 
no intention to be offensive, that the Senator from North Da- 
kota should, and I believe he will, assure us on this side as to 
whether he will make that motion within the next 10 days. 

A majority on this side are willing and anxious to vote for 
his motion at any time it shall be made. 

I ask the Secretary to read a clipping from the Wash- 
ington Times. Senators will perceive why the warfaring men 


on this side, when we are bombarded one way one day and 
another way the next day do not know which way to turn or 
what to tell our constituents when we are asked with respect 
— 0 the bonus bill. I ask that the article may be read in my 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. “ 

The ‘reading clerk read as follows: 
New Ficar LAUNCHED ror Boxncs—La FOLLETTE Takes UP WHERB 

MBER LEFT Orr—INSISTS TARIFF BE SIDPTRACKED. 
[By J. Bart Campbell, International News Service.] 


Fresh trouble over the soldiers’ bonus confronted administration 
leaders to-day when Senator LA Fotrerre, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
served notice that he would offer a motion in the Senate to displace 
the tariff for the bonus, now that Chairman McCumber, of the Senate 
Finance Committee, had agreed not to do so. 

Senator LA FotLerre declared he certainly would not be bound by 
the Compromise effected by the administration leaders with MCCUMBER 
by which the bonus would be taken up immediately after the passage 
of the tariff bill and made the “ unfinished business” of the Senate. 

WALSH ASSAILS QUIBBLING. 

La FOLLETTE was said to have received assurances of ed yt from 
not only a number of his Republican colleagues but from a large pro- 
portion of the Democratic side, where Senator WALSH, of Massachu- 
setts, was threatening to make a similar motion. 

“We have waited and delayed, we have argued back and forth 
about the source from which to derive the money to pay the adii- 
tional compensation due our ex-service men,” said LA Fortran. 
hour gr? eier to stop quibbling and delaying about giving them a 
square deal. 

“To postpone the bonus until after the passage of the tariff bill 
simply means further sidestepping and delay. I will not support such 
a plan. It is a pawana attempt to trick our ex-service men again 
into the belief that they are really to be cared for. No on& can fore- 
tell when the tariff will be disposed of by the Senate, and no one can 
foretell what will happen to the bonus we wait until the tarif is 


passed before taking it up. 
“I deprecate the term bonus.“ I do not like the term adjusted 


compensation,’ I believe we should pass ‘a bill to provide a measure 
of just compensation.“ Canada did not wait two or three years after 
the war was over to deal any by her soldiers. She provided some 
measure of justice for them at the outset of the struggle. 


PLANS DETERMINED FIGHT. 

„My own State voted a bonus to her soldiers and had the wisdom 
to compel those who profited from the war pay that bonus by taking it 
out of the surtaxes on big incomes. There Is no reason why the Fed- 
bol 3 should not follow the admirable example of Wis- 
con 

Mr. ASHURST. When the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCunmer], for whom I have something which is sweeter than 
an admiration, an affection, manfully announced on the 8th that 
we on this side should be patient, that we would soon have an 
opportunity to vote on the bonus bill, that he was going to dis- 
place the tariff bill, my name was the next day coupled with 
his, and I was proud to see it there. As a lesser luminary I am 
glad to get even reflected glory. The New York Commercial, 
paying its respects to Senator McCumner, to myself, and others 
for our advocacy of the bonus bill, went on to say editorially 
anent the bonus bill: 

Where do the Ashursts and the Robinsons and the Heflins and the 
McCumbers of. the Senate imagine the money is coming from? The 
seem to think the Treasury bas an inexhaustible supply and that all 
that is necessary is for Congress to vote it and it can be got out of 
the thin air. 

The Ashursts and McCumbers, the Heflins and Robinsons, 
think no such thing as that we can vote money out of the 
Treasury and get it out of thin air, but I fancy some of the 
men mentioned there and others believe that there will be no 
serious trouble to obtain an appropriate sum of money with 
which to pay the bonus. 

The Senator from North Dakota has told us, in his great speech 
a year ago urging the bonus, how to obtain the money. He 
tells us how in his report. So those papers which do me the 
honor to couple me with the Senator’s name and calling us 
both demagogues meanwhile because we have urged a soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation bill need do nothing but read the Sen- 
ator’s report and thus learn where to obtain the money to pay 
the soldiers’ adjusted compensation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, where does the Senator expect 
to get the money with which to pay it? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has asked me a question that 
can not be dodged. That is his habit. Before he came here, 
as a lawyer, he never wasted time in circumlocution, in House- 
that-Jack-built methods. He simply put the question. I will 
tell him: Restore the excess-profits taxes, and your troubles 
will be over. Have I answered the Senator? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Idaho is answered. I now 
yield to my friend, the able Senator from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, who voted for the of the excess-profits tax. Do I 
do him an injustice? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not. Does the Senator 
think the Senate of the United States has any power to initiate 
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the restoration of the excess-profits tax or any other form of 


tax? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator knows that I know that the 
Senate can not originate a tax bill; but the Senator knows that 
all sorts of taxes may as amendments be placed upon a tariff 
bill, Is the Senator answered? 

Mr. LENROOT, No. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is not answered, he says. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the Senator familiar with the history of 
the relationship between the two Houses upon questions of 
taxation? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am. The House favors the excess-profits 
tax. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator know that from the 
very foundation of the Government the House has consistently 
refused to consider an internal-revenue tax upon a tariff bill 
or a tariff tax upon an internal revenue bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. The House has jealously guarded its consti- 
tutional prerogative, as it should have done. But I am not tell- 
ing the Senator from Wisconsin anything new when I tell him 
that the Senate has used its eligible power to put such amend- 
ments on, and the Senator is too good a lawyer to deny that. 
I will ask the Senator if he is in favor of the bonus bill? Is 
that too sharp a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly am. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to know that. I was fearful the 
Senator’s pungent intellect might be against us on the bonus 
bill, and I am afraid that he will be against us on the Smith- 
McNary bill. If I can only enlist his aid, I know that bill will 
pass. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin is in favor of the 
Smith-McNary bill. He says he is in favor of the bonus bill. 
If you kill the soldiers’ bonus bill and kill the McNary-Smith 
reclamation bill, the heat of popular resentment will consume 
you, root and branch. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am so much for the soldiers’ bonus that 
I do not propose to jeopardize it by voting for the Smith-McNary 
bill as an amendment to that bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is for the Smith-McNary bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will meet that question when we come to 
it. I am for the soldiers’ bonus, but I am not willing to jeop- 
ardize the passage of that bill, as the Senator seems to be 
willing to do, by voting for the Smith-McNary bill as an amend- 
ment to it. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is a very frank answer. Now, the 
Senator must know that I intend nothing offensive. Ten years 
here have taught me that a Senator can not get anywhere by 
being offensive, but I ask the Senator if he will vote to displace 
the tariff bill on Monday and take up the soldiers’ adjusted 
compensation bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall be very glad to answer that ques- 
tion. I understand that a Republican conference will be held 
on Monday. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me answer the question. The Senator 
asked me a question and I am willing to answer. If the Repub- 
lican conference shall take the position, as it has already 
taken it 

Mr. ASHURST. What is that? 

Mr, LENROOT. If the Republican conference shall adhere 
to the position heretofore taken that the bonus bill shall pass at 
this session of Congress, which it has heretofore declared is its 
policy, then I am willing to be guided by the action of the con- 
ference as to the time that it shall be taken up. Unless we 
can have that assurance I should vote to take it up. 

May I take this opportunity to say that I expect, no matter 
what the attitude of the majority may be, that there will be mo- 
tions made on Monday to take up the soldiers’ bonus bill. The 
bonus bill will not pass, of course, until the majority of Senators 
are ready to take it up. Any motion that may be made when 
it is known that a majority are not in favor of taking it up 
will be made solely, as will be clear to the country, for political 
purposes, in order to try to appeal to the ex-service man of the 
country. 

I may say to the Senator that the bill will be voted upon 
and the bill will pass, in my judgment, at this session. I am 
sorry that the Senator from Arizona feels that after the tariff 
bill has passed the Senate the Democrats on the other side of 
the aisle will not be sufficiently interested in the bonus bill to 
remain here and vote upon it, because he expresses it as his 
opinion that it would be impossible to maintain a quorum here 
for that purpose. I will say to the Senator that those on this 
side of the aisle will furnish their shfre of Republican votes 
toward the passage of that bill when it is taken up. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 


Mr. BORAH. Let me assure the Senator from Arizona and 
the Senator from Wisconsin both that when the time comes to 
vote upon the bonus bill the Chamber will be full. Senators 
will all be here upon both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope so. The Senator from Wisconsin— 
I am sure it must have been an unwitting sentence that fell 
from his lips—put into my mouth words I never used, I never 
said that when Congress adjourned the Democrats would not 
be here. I said if Congress would not maintain a quorum—— 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator was not pretending to speak 
for those on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, yes; I did. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, I want to assure the Senator that if 
he will keep those on his side of the aisle here whenever the 
bonus bill is taken up, Senators on this side of the aisle will 
be in their seats. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is a bad policy to agree what somebody 
else will do, but I assure the Senator from Wisconsin that there 
are a number of Senators, not all of them on this side, who will 
be here and who will remain here as long as there is any hope 
of holding this Congress in session with a view of passing not 
only the adjusted compensation bill but the Smith-McNary 
reclamation bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Nearly every Senator on this side will be 


here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator really thinks—— 

Mr. ASHURST. You have 60 Senators and we have 86. We 
have in constant attendance a larger percentage of Senators 
than you have, and the Recorp will disclose it. We both have 
absentees, necessarily absent. But your percentage of ab- 
sentees is far greater than ours, 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator does wish to modify his 
previous statement that he feared there would not be a quorum 
here to take up the bonus bill if we waited until the tariff bill 

the Senate? 

Mr. ASHURST. We have been assured many times that the 
compensation bill would be passed. The Senator from North 
Dakota, in language that could not be misunderstood, was 
quoted by the New York World on yesterday as saying that 
President or no President he would on Monday make the mo- 
tion to consider the bill. If he should thunder in the index 
and flounder in the text, when Congress has finished the tariff 
bill he might say, “ We will postpone it still further.” What 
are we to expect in view of repeated postponements, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the length of the postponement 
would depend entirely upon Senators upon the other side of 
the aisle. If they would be willing to let us pass the tariff bill 
we could take up the bonus bill very soon. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then the Senator from North Dakota was 
wrong when he said President or no President he would insist 
on the bonus bill being placed ahead of the tariff. Was he 
right or wrong? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is for the Senator from North Dakota 
himself to say. 

Mr. ASHURST. Does the Senator from Wisconsin think the 
Senator from North Dakota was right or wrong? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is a question I could not answer for 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should like to know what the Senator 
from Wisconsin thinks about it. I am going to surrender the 
floor. It is procrastination; it is postponement; it is delay 
that kills legislation of this sort because postponement, pro- 
crastination, and delay result in the end in leaving things un- 
done. I now surrender the fioor to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in the month of May, 1920, 
the House of Representatives passed a soldiers’ compensation 
bill. That bill came to the Senate just before the adjournment 
of Congress in 1920. Both Houses had agreed to adjourn in 
season to attend the national presidential convention. There 
was not sufficient time to take up the bill and have it considered 
by the Finance Committee and have it passed prior to the agreed 
time for adjournment. However, Mr. President, when that 
bill was passed by an overwhelming majority in the other 
House, it was understood by the country that it would be taken 
up at the next session of Congress and would be disposed of 
at the special session. It was also understood after the result 
of the election was known that there would be a new revenue 
bill passed, and that there would also necessarily be a new 
tariff bill passed. The special session of Congress was called 
for the purpose of disposing of both a revenue and a tariff 
bill, and with the general understanding of the country that at 


1922. 


that special session we should also dispose of the soldiers“ ad- 
justed compensation bill. The entire session practically was 
taken up in the discussion of the revenue bill, which forced the 
tariff bill aud the soldiers’ compensation bill over to the next 
session. However, it was clearly understood that there would 
be no abandonment of the position of the Republican Party in 
reference to the disposition and final enactment of the soldiers’ 
compensation bill. 

Mr. President, when the year 1922 arrived we found that 
there were a great many snags and entanglements to be 
straightened out in reference to the proposed legislation, and 
we proceeded in the best way we could under the circumstances 
to bring into existence a bill that would not only pass both 
Houses of Congress but also become a law, for that is the main 
purpose of a bill. The President, if he did not say so in direct 
words, at least said enough to indicate that he would veto any 
soldiers’ compensation bill that did not carry with it the means 
for meeting its obligations. 

The House of Representatives then proceeded to frame a_bill 
of that kind, as all revenue bills must originate in that body, 
and at the same time to provide for the levy of a tax; but there 
was such a violent opposition to the levy of any new Federal 
tax that the House itself was compelled to retrace its steps. 
However, the President still insisted that the bill should pro- 
vide the means of caring for any appropriation it might make. 
So we were in this position: The President from the very be- 
ginning and during the campaign in 1920 after the other House 
had passed the ‘soldiers’ compensation bill declared that he 
was in favor of a soldiers’ compensation bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBBR. Of course, he did not say what kind of a 
bill, but his declarations, as I have read them, favored a com- 
pensation bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I have heard that statement made a number 
of times, and I presume there must be some foundation for 
it, but I have never been able to find any statement of the 
President during the campaign that he was in favor of a 
soldiers’ bonus bill or of a soldiers’ compensation bill. Can 
the Senator from North Dakota point me to any expression of 
the President to that effect? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not now, but I read the speeches 
which the President made from time to time in the campaign, 
and I think I have a distinct remembrance on several occa- 
sions of reading an expression favoring the soldiers’ compensa- 
tion bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the President has said in recent weeks 
that he did make ‘some declaration in regard to the bill during 
the primary campaign, but, as he was not successful in the 
primary in which he made that declaration, he would not, I 
presume, feel that it was approved. He has not made any state- 
ment, as I understand, in favor of any bill like that now pend- 
ing since he was nominated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the President has 

been in favor of a soldiers’ compensation bill since he was nomi- 
nated, and his own speeches, including his address to the Sen- 
ate, indicate that he is favorable to it. 

However, in his address to the Senate, in which he argued 
that the bill ought to be referred back to the committee, he de- 
dared that it should provide some method of raising the fund 
or that it should wait until we had settled and funded the obli- 
gations of foreign governments due us. There would be no 
occasion to ask that the bill wait until we fund foreign obliga- 
tions unless the President felt favorable to it when that should 
have been done. So I think the attitude of the President right 
along has been in favor of the soldiers’ compensation bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. I merely wish to ask if President Harding 
was not elected on a platform pledged to the soldiers“ compensa- 
tion bill? 

Mr. BORAH. No; he was not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The platform is not a pledge to that effect. 

Mr. BORAH. The platform does not pledge the President to 
it——_ 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I understand that, and so stated. 

Mr. BORAH. And it does not pledge anybody else to it. I 
was a member of the subcommittee which wrote that platform, 
and we were very particular not to make any pledge of a 
bonus. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it guarded against it, but the country 
understood it, and I think the President again and again ex- 
pressed himself favorable to the soldiers’ compensation bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBRHR. Certainly. 
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Mr. KING. The Senator stated a moment ago, as I under- 


stood him, that it had been announced the President would veto 


the so-called soldiers’ bonus bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the form in which it then was presented, 

Mr. KING. I think the general opinion of the country is that 
President Harding is against the bonus bill. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether President Harding's popularity ‘has 
increased in proportion as his reported opposition to the bonus 
has been carried to the people; and whether the alleged feeling 
of hostility to the Senate and the House has been strengthened 
by reason of the charges that they have sought the soldier vote? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do net know how we are 
to gauge the popularity of any measure unless we go to the 
people upon that measure in some form. Wherever the people 
have had an opportunity to vote upon the question of soldiers’ 
compensation they have indorsed it overwhelmingly, and I am 
certain if they could vote upon that question to-day they would 
indorse it by as large.a comparative majority as have the peo- 
ple in the various States. I do not always base my judgment of 
popularity upon what the metropolitan newspapers in the city 
of New York may say of any subject. If I remember rightly, 
in the political arena when they have been united against any 
man he has been elected overwhelmingly, and if I were to gauge 
the popularity of a measure by what those newspapers say my 


„conclusion would be that they would be on the unpopular side. 


Now, the ‘matter reached this position: President Harding 
was in favor of the soldiers’ compensation bill provided a tax 
were levied to meet its obligations. The House was in favor 
of the soldiers’ compensation bill provided no tax were levied, 
and so the soldiers’ compensation bill was between those two 
obstacles. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, Mr. President, they wanted to 
please the taxpayers and the soldiers both. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; ‘but the great newspapers of the 
country, which necessarily will pay their part of the tax, and 
those people who made millions and hundreds of millions out 
of the war, who would undoubtedly have to pay a little heavier 
tax, while with avidity they ‘hauled in their millions, they hate 
to part with a few cents to pay off this obligation. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I did not hear the remark 
made by the Senator from Idaho a moment ago. It may be 
important. 


Mr. BORAH. Perhaps I can explain it. The Senator from 
North Dakota says that the House was in this dilemma, that 


‘they wanted to pass a soldiers’ bonus bill to pay the soldiers, 


but they did not want to levy a tax in order topay it. I said, 
therefore, that they were desirous of pleasing both ‘the tax- 
payers and the soldiers. I trust that is no reflection upon 
the House. It is applicable elsewhere. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, We have many Senators who vote 


-for every appropriation, but against every levy of a tax to 


meet it. It is a popular way ‘of getting along in the world, but 
it does not do anything for the country; it does not help us 
out of our situation. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there a provision in the Senator's ‘soldiers’ 
bonus bill to levy a tax? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Is there a provision in ‘the naval bill, 
which proposes to appropriate $294,000,000, to levy a tax? 

Mr. BORAH. No; but if I had my way about it I would put 
a provision for levying taxes in some of the appropriation bills 
in order to make the people study them‘a little more carefully. 
I take it, however, from what the Senator says, that there is 
no provision in the soldiers’ bonus bill to levy a tax or to 
provide a tax for the payment of the bonus. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. There is no provision in the bill for it. 

Mr. BORAH. How is the Senator going to reconcile his 
trouble with the President? 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, I think it can be recon- 
ciled, and I think it is reconciled in the bill. The President 
acted under the advice of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury called his attention about a year ago 
to the fact that in 1923, or prior to that date, they would have 
to fund about seven billions of short-time obligations that 
would be outstanding, and the Secretary feared that if we 
passed a soldiers’ compensation bill that would provide for a 
payment that might cost $4,000,000,000 in 20 years it might 
seriously interfere with the funding of these short-time obli- 
‘gations, 

Mr. President, maybe there was some ground for a little 
apprehension at that time. Conditions did look serious at that 
time in the ‘financial world; but, Mr. President, only a few days 
ago we read in these ‘metropolitan papers, which say that the 
Government ‘can not raise $78,000,000 in a year for soldiers’ 
‘compensation without levying a tax, that there are $40,000,- 
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000,000 of credit looking for investment, and that there is not 
a single project calling for hundreds of millions that is not 
bid up and taken within a day or an hour after the bonds are 
put upon the market. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
ask him just one question for information? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator has been discussing the 
President’s attitude in reference to the bill that he has fathered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not father the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean the bill that the Senator reported 
on the floor of the Senate. He knows the terms of the bill very 
much better than I do, and he knows the attitude of the Presi- 
dent much better than I do. I simply want to ask him if that 
bill as he proposes it is passed by the two Houses of Congress 
will the President sign it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe he will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I certainly believe he will, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator has just made the statement 
that the metropolitan papers had announced that there were 
$41,000,000,000 looking for investment, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I left out the one; I said * $40,000,000,000 h 
of credit, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, we will drop the one, then, and say 
„ forty billions.” Why did not the Senator, then, write his bill 
so that the soldier might get his money, instead of requiring 
him to carry it for 20 years? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when I come to that point 
I will explain why I did not. Let me explain it right now, 
briefly. When this matter was before the House those who rep- 
resented the soldiers of the country preferred this insurance 
plan to the cash plan, and to-day and ever since it passed the 
House they have been urging and presenting before the soldiers 
of the country the benefits that would be derived from accepting 
the insurance plan rather than any cash plan. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I was not talking about that. You are 
going to make the soldier carry a bond for 20 years. If he 
borrows money on it, you provide that he shall pay 2 per cent 
more than he gets, and he can only borrow 50 per cent of the 
face of it for three years, and then he may borrow more as the 
years go by. The Government could borrow the money at 33 
per cent or 4 per cent. Why not let the Government float the 
bonds and pay the money to the soldier who wants it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this bill, of course, is not 
just as I would have drawn it in the first instance; but there 
are 485 Members of the House to be, considered, and there are 
96 Members of the Senate to be considered, and then there is 
the President also to be considered, whenever we agree upon a 
bill. I am not going into its merits now. I rose simply in 
answer to the statement of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST], and I desired to give a little of the history of the 
bill to indicate its present position and its present status, and 
the necessity, possibly, for following a certain course. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the answer which the Senator 
made to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] is exceed- 
ingly interesting to me when he says that the President, he be- 
lieves, will sign this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I certainly do. 

Mr. BORAH, I take it that that belief is founded upon some 
facts and not merely upon the speculation of the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, it is not for me to try to 
ascertain just exactly what the President is going to do. I be- 
lieve that he will sign the bill, as drawn, when it is passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, McCUMBER,. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] a moment 
ago asked the able Senator from North Dakota, in effect, where 
the money was to come from, or whether the bonus bill provided 
for raising the revenue to meet the charges which the bonus 
will lay upon the Treasury, The Senator answered by inquiring 
whether the naval bill now under consideration contains provi- 
sions for levying a tax of nearly 8400, 000.000 to meet the appro- 
priations carried in the bill. Evidently the inference that the 
Senator sought to convey was that no provision had been made 
for meeting the amount appropriated in the naval bill. The 
Senator knows that when the revenue bill was passed the Repub- 
lican statesmen and leaders informed us that it would provide 
sufficient revenue to meet all legitimate expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, including the amount necessary for the Navy. Was 


the Senator entirely fair if he attempted to convey the idea 
that we were appropriating money for the Navy and had made 


no ene for the taxes necessary to meet the appropria- 
on 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, a little while ago we 
voted an appropriation of $20,000,000 to feed the starving 
Russians. Did we levy a tax? Was it mentioned at all in the 
expenses for that year? We have a bill now in the House that 
I think will provide for some twenty or thirty million dollars 
that will be paid in some way, by somebody, for a ship subsidy. 
No tax levy is provided on the American people, who in the 
end must pay it in some form, There is a bill carrying a 
number of millions of dollars for good roads. There is no 
levy of a special tax to meet that any more than there is a 
levy of a special tax to meet each and every one of the great 
appropriation bills. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Our Republican friends at the beginning of the 


session indicated what the expenses for the year would be. A 
Budget Commission has been created and it is their duty to 
determine the approximate expenditures for the year. It is 
the duty of the party in power and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
to provide in advance the revenues necessary to meet the legiti- 
mate and current expenses of the Government, The presump- 
tion is that the Senator's party has sufficient common sense and 
statesmanship to have done that. I assume that they at- 
tempted to, although by their extravagance they have exceeded 
the revenues to the extent of more than $500,000,000, and it is 
now proposed to augment that amount perhaps by billions. 
There is no plan suggested to meet these added appropriations, 
which it would seem justifies the charge that statesmanship 
and courage are lacking in dealing with this question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Les. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Inasmuch as the President was perfectly 
willing, if there is no difference between these two obligations 
of the Government, that you should appropriate for the Navy 
and for the Russian relief and for the ship subsidy, why does 
he now insist that you shall levy a special tax to take cure of 
the soldier when le does not want a special tax to take care of 
the others? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated that I can see no reason 
for it. If it was a very big obligation that had to be met 
in any one year, if it could not by any possibility be met with- 
out a levy of a further tax, then there might be something in 
the requirement for taxation to meet it. As the bill came 
before the Senate last year and the second year, I think, it 
required between seven and eight hundred million dollars. As 
it was then drawn, under the bill as it was then presented for 
the consideration of the Treasury Department and the Presi- 
dent, there might have been some good reason for asking that 
special taxes be levied to meet its obligations. That does not“ 
hold good to-day. 

Mr, CARAWAY. That is what I was trying to get clear in 
my mind. The Senator from North Dakota, then, is not in 
sympathy with the President's view that we should levy a 
special tax for this purpose? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I am not. I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. CARAWAY., I am very glad to know it, because I agree 
with the Senator that we ought to pass this bill and not levy a 
special tax. I just wanted to know the Senator's position in 
the matter. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senate will indulge 
me for just a moment, I think, and I have thought right along, 
and I am strong in. that conviction, that the party in power 
is obligated in good faith to bring this soldiers’ compensation 
bill to a vote and to dispose of it during this session of the 
Congress. I think not only the Republican Party, because it is 
the party in power, is in duty bound to do that but I think in 
addition that the Congress is in duty bound to do that; and by 
Congress“ I mean both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not disagree with the Sen- 
ator that the bill ought to be brought to a yote. So far as I am 
concerned, just as soon as I can have time to express myself 
with regard to it I am ready to vote; and I think that the 
Senator is correct in saying that we should not dodge it any 
longer. It has been up here since 1920, If the soldiers were 
deserving of it, it should have been passed in 1920; and there 
is no reason for delaying it; and if the Senator is correct. that 
the President is satisfied with this bill and is ready to sign it 
when it passes there is not any reason in the world why it 
should not come on next Monday and be disposed of. If the 
President has changed his mind and is ready to take the bill 
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without any means therein for paying the bonus, then, of course, 
we can not hope to defeat it. I am ready, if that be true, to 
declare my views and vote and let the fearful mistake have an 
end, so far as Congress is concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, let us see. On April 
18 a conference of Republicans was called to consider this 
question—both the tariff bill and the soldiers’ compensation 
bil. On that day it was moved and carried that 

It is the sense of the conference that the Senate 1 without 
further delay with the consideration of the tariff bill, and it is the 
senses of t conference that the Senate should at this session— 

Not at some other session, but at this session— 
pass a soldiers“ compensation bill, and that the Finance Committee be 
Tequested to report such a bill within a reasonable time. : 

In accordance with that, and on the 8th day of June, after 
there had been considerable diseussion about the matter and 
the levy of taxes, and so forth, the Finance Committee, with 
some amendments of the House bill, reported it favorably to 
the Senate, and it is now on the calendar. 

Mr. President, that was the declaration of the Republican 
Congress, that the compensation bill and the tariff bill should 
both be disposed of during this session. 

The soldiers were satisfied with that declaration. They were 
assured by that declaration on the part of the party in power 
that action would be brought about during this session, and 
the bill was so drawn that any payments under it were not to 
take effect until after January 1, which would give us the length 
of any reasonably drawn-out session to dispose of both bills. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. - 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator said, on page 8371 of the Rro- 
oxn of June 8, that inasmuch as it would take some six months 
to put the machinery of the soldiers’ compensation bill into op- 
eration it should pass by July 1 if it is to go into effect Janu- 
ary 1. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think it will take some time. May be 
it will not take the full six months, but it would be well to have 
the full six months’ time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stand by that statement. Lately a 
great many false statements have been published by that. sec- 
tion of the press which is antagonistic to the soldiers’ compen- 
sation bill. It is rumored and published that those who are 
opposed to the bill have such control of the situation that they 
will allow it to drag along until after the tariff bill is disposed 
of and then adjourn without any action being taken. Those 
on the other side of the Chamber can themselves respond to 
that statement. On the other hand, it is alleged that if we 
bring it up to-day or to-morrow or next week, it will be the 
oceasion for a long filibuster upon the other side of the Cham- 
ane for the purpose of delaying the consideration of the tariff 

III. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who ever said there would be a filibuster 
on this side? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say it is so reported. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who reported it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am giving the Senator the statements 
which have been made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who reported it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Lam not going to say who. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator has no authority for that 
statement. 

Mr, ASHURST. ‘The Senator stated it was rumored there 
would be a filibuster on this side against the soldiers’ compen- 
sation bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So as to delay the tariff bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I here and now knock that rumor in the 
head. I hope that such a rumor as that will no longer be cir- 
culated. If the Senator says it has been circulated, of course it 
has been, The Senator himself on June 8 announced that he 
would lay the tariff bill aside for two or three days so that 
the soldiers’ bonus bill could be passed. There was a very 
large attendance; indeed, there were more Senators here that 
morning than are usually here. Not a Senator rose to declare 
that it would take longer than two or three days. It seemed 
to be agreed that it would take only three or four days, and 
while there are some Senators on this side who are conscien- 
tiously opposed to the compensation bill, I believe I will: ven- 
ture once into the domain of prophecy far enough to say that 
not one of them would speak over an hour against the bonus: 
Certainly they will not filibuster against it; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, we have been discussing 
the soldiers’ compensation bill for about two years. L think 
we have discussed practically every feature of it, and if the 


Senators only desired to reexpress their views, we ought easily 
to dispose of it in two days, considering that we have taken 
up so much time on it. 

Let me put this to the Senator: If the tariff bill should be 
temporarily laid aside, does the Senator believe that I could 
get a unanimous-consent agreement to vote upon the soldiers’ 
compensation bill at the expiration of two days? 

Mr. ASHURST, I would hardly say two, but I believe the 
Senator could get an agreement to vote at the expiration of 
four days of debate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator believe I could get it 
at the expiration of three days? 

Mr. ASHURST. I hardly think so. I would say that the 
Senator could in all probability get an agreement to vote after 
four days of debate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the junior Senator from Utah 
if he agrees with that? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I can not speak for anybody but 
myself. I think the Senator had better not make the request 
just now while other important bills are under consideration. 

Mr. McOUMBER. In other words, the Senator intends to 
give a great deal of time to the discussion of the bill, does he 
not? 

Mr. KING. We will cross that bridge when we reach it. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. ‘The Senator would not consent to dispose 
of it in a week, would he? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am honored to have the dis- 
tinguished leader upon the other side single me out—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not my place to quiz the Senator, but 
I am trying to get at some idea as to whether there will be an 
unreasonable time taken in the discussion of the soldiers’ com- 
pensation bill if we lay aside the tariff bill. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that we are consid- 
ering a very important measure to-day, to wit, the naval ap- 
propriation bili Upon the passage of that measure we will 
resume the consideration of the tariff bill, which, like the 
poor, is always with us, and it will make the people poorer 
when it passes, I think we ought to dispose of the tariff bill, 
and when that is out of the way, I am sure that the Senator, 
with his zeal for the soldiers, will press the consideration of 
the bonus bill, and when he makes his request the junior 
Senator from Utah will not hesitate to make such statements 
as he may wish to, and the situation demands, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Arizona is a stanch 
friend of a soldiers’ compensation bil! 

Mr. ASHURST. Net more so than 60 other Senators here, 

Mr. McCUMBHER. I know he is; but let me ask the Senator, 
in all good faith, if the statement just made by the junior 
Senator from Utah does not raise in his mind a littie bit of 
a suspicion that the soldiers’ compensation bill, if brought into 
the Senate, will be used to delay the tariff bill an unreasonable 
length of time? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not think so, and, while 
I am in favor of the soldiers’ bonus bill, I would look with 
severe disapprobation upon any unnecessary debate with a view 
to prolonging the tariff discussion. The Senator from Idaho 
(Mr, Boras], a master of debate, announced a few minutes ago 
that he wished only a few moments to refresh himself on the 
facts and that he would be ready te vote, 
eat BORAH. Provided the President is satisfied with the 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not hear that proviso. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kina] speaks to the point; he wastes but few 
words. The Senator from North Dakota says the bonus bill has 
been discussed from all its angles. I fail to perceive, after the 
Senator from Utah shall have spoken for two hours, what more 
he could say except in the way of repetition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has not heard him speak if 
he has that kind of an opinion. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Ne] has 
achieved distinction at the bar as a lawyer in my State and in 
his own State, and his greatest arguments were made in 30 
minutes. He must realize that after the first two hours he is 
only repeating himself, and I am sure he would not speak over 
two hours on the compensation bill. He would let us have a 
vote. I sincerely hope that my friend from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
will announce that he is a candidate for reelection, as he de- 
serves a place here; the American people need him here. I do 
not agree with his philosophy, politically, and I do not agree 
with many of his votes, but he is a useful Senator, and I am 
sure he would not be guilty of the impropriety, after talking 
two hours and exhausting his subject, of then talking for the 
mere purpose of hearing his words. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is a 
man of great learning and great knowledge 

Mr, ASHURST. That is certainly true. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. And he can not express all he knows in 
two hours. I have heard the Senator from Utah very often. 
When he had spoken for two hours, and I thought he was 
getting near the amen part of his speech, he would go on for 
five or six hours longer, and then start in the next day, and 
the third day, and the fourth day. I am not so dead certain 
but that some such idea is lingering back in the cerebrum of the 
Senator now. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from North Dakota is getting 
the better of this argument now because I am permitting him to 
get away from the main question. Why did he not think of all 
those things when he rose so proudly on the 8th of June and 
announced that within a few days he would move to lay aside 
the tariff bill, so that three or four days might be given to the 
soldiers’ bonus bill? Why did not these great speeches which 
came from the Senator from Utah at that time affright and 
haunt the Senator from North Dakota? Why do those speeches 
now affright him? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I did not believe at that time that he 
would do it, but I have my suspicion now that he will. Now 
let me close the argument, 

Mr. ASHURST. I am sure the Senator must have known 
that. The Senator hardly gives himself the credit to which he 
is entitled. The Senator knew as much about the Senator frem 
Utah on the 8th of June as he knows now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken. I am 
learning something new about the Senator from Utah every day. 

Mr. ASHURST. That may be true, for the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krxa] teaches many of us law, history, and fine 
rhetoric and fine courage. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Arizona and myself stand upon the same ground so far as our 
desires and wishes as to the compensation bill are concerned. 
Of course, what is stated in the press before a Republican con- 
ference meets às to what it is going to do is always somewhat 
uncertain, Let me say to the Senator that I have read the 
resolution passed on the 18th day of April, which was satis- 
factory, as I stated, to the ex-soldiers, who are the beneficiaries, 
It was satisfactory generally to the friends of the adjusted com- 
pensation bill. It has been charged that the Republicans, as a 
party, would not keep faith. We will understand, and under- 
stand definitely, upon meeting, if we have a meeting Monday, 
whether or not we are going to keep faith. I believe we will. 
The Senator knows that I have both these bills in charge, or 
at least I have had, and it is my duty to put the tariff bill 
through, as chairman of the committee. It is also my duty to 
see that the other bill goes through. I intend to see that it 
does go through, and that there will be no adjournment of the 
present session of Congress before it goes through. These New 
York papers can pin that to the headlines of their articles and 
give it to the public and stop their quibbling about this matter. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no Senator here who is such a 
wayfarer, such a “babe in the woods,” that he fails to know 
that the Senator from North Dakota is in charge of both bills, 
That was the reason why I propounded the question to him, 
I prefer that he shall remain in charge, and he is going to 
remain in charge. All the information I desired was to know 
whether the language attributed to the Senator from North 
Dakota, which was found in the New York World of yesterday, 
was correct or was incorrect. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated nothing for the press or 
anyone else about the action of the Senate. It is true that the 
Republicans are going to take different views upon this question. 
There are some opposed to the measure. But if we can work 
in harmony and at the same time absolutely and unquestion- 
ably provide that the bill is to go through, that is all we care 
about, and if there is any slacking in that matter the Senator 
will have the opportunity to present his motion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, we have been engaged 
now for some two hours in the discussion of this matter. It 
would probably enable some of us to make our plans for the 
balance of the day if we could know how much longer it will 
take the Senator from Arizona and the Senator from North 
Dakota to express their views upon the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Washington a question? A great deal has been said about the 
displacing of any important measure, but there is one matter 
on which some of us wish to vote. There is an amendment to 
the naval appropriation bill which I wish to discuss. It is now 
8 o'clock on Saturday afternoon. Does the Senator think we 
ought to be compelled to go ahead with that discussion this 
afternoon? We have been in session since 11 o'clock. I am 
not going to ask to pass over the question, but it is not quite 
proper to bring Senators here at 11 o'clock to hear a particular 
matter and keep them here for four hours in this way. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I do not think it is; but I am not 
responsible for it. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
precipitated all this debate by introducing two short paragraphs 
from a letter he had received. I think in view of the short 
period of time that is to intervene between now and the first 
of the next fiscal year that we ought to try to make a little fur- 
ther progress on the appropriation bill this afternoon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to apologize to the 
Senator from Washington; but I felt under the circumstances 
of the statement that had been made by the Senator from Ari- 
zona, which really called upon me for some assumed explana- 
tion, that in order that there might be no possibility of any 
mistake I would answer it, and answer it briefly. But, of 
course, as one question after another was fired at me, I have 
necessarily taken considerably longer time than I anticipated. 
I thank the Senator for his indulgence in allowing me to take 
so much time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have concluded. 

Mr. ASHURST. I first thank the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. POINDEXTER] for his patient indulgence. He has indicated 
that he would like to have this colloquy stopped, and even a 
gesture from him I accept and adopt. So I will conclude by 
again asking the Senator from North Dakota, so that there 
may be no misunderstanding, if this statement is correct in the 
New York World of the 16th, from which I read as follows: 

Following a conference with the President early to-day, Senator 
Loper took to the Capitol word that Mr. Harding under no circum- 
5 permit sidetracking the tariff measure to consider the 

Receiving the news calmly, Senator McCumser promptly announced 
that President or no President, he will make his motion to take up 
the bonus bill next Monday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. I made no such statement, There 
is no conflict between myself and other Republicans except, 
possibly, those who are opposed to the adjusted compensation 
bill. I am in favor of its going through at this session, and in 
sufficient time to dispose of it and get it in operation by the 
ist day of January. If we do that and get both bills through, 
I shall be satisfied. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, there will be a conference on Monday 
morning of the majority Members, at which the policy will be 
determined as to whether or not the tariff bill should be laid 
aside, and then we will have due notice. Is that true? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I assume that is what it is called for, I 
did not call the conference myself. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
read a resolution passed by the Republican conference and re- 
ferred to it as a pledge upon the part of the conference. Of 
course, it is not necessary here to go into a discussion of the 
import or purport of a resolution of that kind, but it may not 
be understood throughout the country. Whatever may be the 
effect of that kind of a resolution upon the party as a whole, 
it does not bind the individual Members of the Senate and is 
not binding upon me or anyone else individually. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think I used the word “ pledge.” 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think the Senator did. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If so, I used it unintentionally. 

Mr. BORAH. The resolution would seem to put those of 
us who are opposed to the bonus in a false position if it were 
to be assumed throughout the country that we went into con- 
ference and voted ourselves to support the proposition and then 
came out upon the floor and opposed it. I was not present at 
the conference, but even if I had been, a Republican con- 
ference does not bind individual Members, so far as I am con- 
cerned at least. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
comment briefly on the subject under discussion. It seems to 
me it is time for us to be honest and frank with our war 
veterans and the friends of this so-called bonus bill and stop 
deceiving them. Our veterans deserve at least this considera- 
tion. What are the facts? The adjusted compensation problem 
has been before the Congress for over three years. Two com- 
pensation bills have at different times passed the House by an 
overwhelming vote. The House bill has been before the Senate 
since May, 1920. The Senate Finance Committee has three 
times reported favorably a veterans’ compensation bill. Why 
are we unable to get action by the Senate? It is because of 
one of two reasons: Either that a minority are able to con- 
trol action and block legislation here and make the majority 
votes impotent or there is not a majority honestly in favor of 
this legislation. 

I want to say, in order that the country may know the 
exact situation, that there is in this body a group of Senators, 
who are a minority, honestly and sincerely for the bill; that 
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there is another group, a minority, honestly opposed to this 
legislation; but there is a majority who are neither for nor 
against this bill and are dodging and delaying action in order 
to avoid going on record. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Please wait until I finish 
my remarks, 

The country respects those who are for this measure. The 
soldiers, their friends, and supporters will know before this 
fight is over which Senators are sincerely and really believers 
in the justice of this legislation. The country will and should 
respect those who are opposed to it. But to say that there is 
a major.ty in favor, honestly and sincerely in favor, of such 
legislation, and then to allow this bill to be kicked around 
like a football as it has been, postponed, recommitted, delayed, 
declaration after declaration made by the Senator in charge 
of the bill that he intends to bring it up on a certain day 
that never comes, is not the truth. What does it mean? 

If there is a majority for this legislation, it means that a 
majority of this body are unable to get legislation they favor. 
The criticism of the Congress and of this body, widespread 
through the country, is just this—that the people can not get 
action here; that our people can not get a final judgment in 
this tribunal. If it were a court of law, and after due time 
for reasonable debate the people could not get a judgment, 
they would rise up in rebellion against their courts. What is 
this body but the general court where disputed and contro- 
versial matters that can not be adjudicated in the courts of 
law must be settled for the people? a 

Here it is delay, inaction, postponement, ceaseless debate, 
words, words, words, and no votes. How long do you think 
our people are going to remain silent and permit their legisla- 
tive bodies to become merely groups of representatives who 
become famous for their windjamming propensities? 

Mr. President, it is a pretty serious situation. Let us attend 
to and expedite the people’s business, Let us not have a meas- 
ure of this importance passed twice in one House of the Con- 
gress, reported three times by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and now at this late day proceed to postpone it once 
more—proceed to defeat it by indirect methods. The truth is 
that the majority here will not allow the roll to be called. The 
truth is that there are Senators here who pretend to be for the 
bill, who say they are for the bill, but who are secretly doing 
everything they can to postpone and delay and defeat it with- 
out showing their opposition. All honor to the men who have 
the courage of their convictions and who stand up and say they 
do not believe in this principle. But what shall we say of the 
men who are afraid to have a roll call on the merits of this 
question and take their position openly? I repeat, what is the 
only frank explanation? You say a majority are not for this 
bill? A majority pretend to be for it. A majority tell the 
press they are for it. A majority tell their constituents they 
are for it, but secretly and privately a majority want the day 
of reckoning postponed, and are willing to agree to any trick 
and to any understanding or to any postponement that will 
kill the bill. 

Mr. President, I thought it only fair to say to the soldiers and 
those interested in compensating our veterans what the real, 
honest, truthful situation is. There are not a majority of this 
body sincerely and honestly in favor of such legislation. I say 
that as a friend of the measure, who believes it is justice and 
who will continue to fight for its adoption till the end. But 
the great majority of this body do not want to take their posi- 
tion and do not intend, if they can help it by postponement and 
delay, to go on record and say that they oppose this legisla- 
tion. Let us get through with deception; let us come out in the 
open and vote our convictions and end this delaying, postpon- 
ing, and camouflaging. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, I tried to get 
the floor some time ago, after the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. McCumserr] had spoken, to state that the only suggestion 
I have heard of a filibuster with respect to the bonus bill came 
from the Senator from North Dakota. I never heard it men- 
tioned except by the Senator. There is no such purpose, so far 
as I have ever heard, and I think it must have originated in 
the imagination of the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota. When the tariff bill is out of the way, undoubtedly 
the bonus bill will be taken up, and after reasonable discussion 
I have no doubt it will be submitted to a vote of the Senate. 


INTERNAL REVENUE COURT OF APPEALS. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this seems to be a sort 
of a general field day, and I want to beg the indulgence of the 
Senate for not to exceed five minutes on another matter. I 
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. not do it except for the great importance of the measure, 
as I see it. 

Early in this session I introduced a bill to establish a United 
States Court of Appeals on internal revenue questions. The 
bill was fashioned after the United States Court of Customs 
Appeals, I felt it very necessary because, while the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals passes upon questions which 
arise out of the collection of revenues amounting to probably 
$300,000,000 a year, the Internal Revenue Department passes 
upon revenue claims aggregating $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,- 
000 a year. I felt that there ought to be some way whereby 
there can be an adjudication of those tax matters where the 
taxpayers will feel that they are getting a square deal. 

I am calling attention to this subject now because of a letter 
received by me from Mr. Ernest F. Du Brul, who is the general 
manager of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, of 
Cincinnati. I wish to read a paragraph from the letter; 


I am informed, for instance, that in determining salary allowances 
the tax unit— 


This is, with reference to the Internal Revenue Bureau— 


I am informed, for instance, that in determining salary allowances the 
tax unit has made different formule apply to different classes of 
business, and that there are three different formule used on each 
class, and that the instructions to the examiners, or whatever they 
call the examining officers, are to use that formula of the three 
which will provide substantial justice to both the taxpayer and the 
Government. But the taxpayer can never find out, unless some tax 
department man “leaks,” what the three formul# are for his in- 
dustry, and which particular one of the three was applied in his 
particular case. 

The conclusion is that one examiner 5 allow one competitor, 
we will say, a certain salary under one of the three formulw, and an- 
other examiner might allow another competitor ae a larger or 
smaller salary for the same condition of business, n the other hand, 
the instructions to the unit might be taken to mean that formula 
which will give the Government the most money, and perhaps that 
is the most common practice. 


This gentleman wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury on 
this subject on February 9, as follows: 


I wonder if the attention of the administration of the Treasury has 
ever been drawn to the fact that the Internal Reyenue Bureau uses 
some confidential formulæ for determining different things in figuring 
income-tax returns. Such formulw, though used for the public's busi- 
ness, have never been made public. The consequence of this is that the 
taxpayers are frequently at a loss to know what they should, and in 
nent, cases are penalized without knowing why they should be penal- 
Men have been assessed additional taxes by the use of such secret 
formule on the ground that salaries were excessive. Others haye been 
told that in the determination of relief there were secret formule used 
by the department and that it was against the rules of the department 
to give out these formule. I have also been told that some formulm 
are used in the amortization section, which are not available to the 
taxpayer, but according to which his claim is passed upon. 

If the revenue bureau is not to be a bureaucratic institution, operat- 
Ing on arbitrary rules, there could appear to be no harm in divulging 
to the public all the formulmw that the bureau uses in these determina- 
tions. Brought out into the open the taxpayer could see how fair they 
are or how unfair they are. Surely public business ought not to re- 
quire secrecy in this. Why should not the public be advised of the 
formule used by the bureau in determining reasonable salaries, relief 
basis, amortization, and similar essential things? As it stunds now the 
taxpayer who happens to hit on the right combination gets much more 
equitable treatment than the one who is penalized through lack of such 
a happy, accident in his case, 

ery truly yours, 
(Signed) E. F. Du BRUL, 

General Manager. 


The Secretary of the Treasury answered on February 17 as 
follows: 


Sin: I have your letter of February 9, statin, 
Internal Revenue applies confidential formule in 


that the Bureau of 
arriving at salary 
deductions, in granting relief under special sections of the law, and in 
settling other questions in connection with the determination of income 
and profits taxes, and you ask that such formule be made public, in 
order that taxpayers themselves may know whether or not they are 
being treated fairly. 

This office fully appreciates your position in this matter, but it is 
believed that an understanding of the conditions 1 loo at the refusal 
to make the various items public. The comparatives used by the 
bureau are dtawn from the returns filed by other taxpayers, and it 
would be contrary to the provisions of the Jaw if the figures and facts 
were made public. There is, however, no “hit or miss application of 
the comparatives, and you may be assured that the adjustments in 
income and invested capital are always made upon the basis of prin- 
ciples defensible under the various provisions of the taxing laws. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary. 

It is conceded by the Secretary of the Treasury that the de- 
partment have certain formulæ by which they determine what 
amount of salary shall be allowed in fixing the amount of the 
earnings which are subject to the tax. Mr. Du Brul on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1922, again writes to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
His letter is as follows: 


I thank you for your letter of February 17. It is difficult to under- 
stand, however, how the publication of the formule can possibly 
prejudice the interest of any taxpayer whose returns are on file. The 
formule certainly do not divuige the names of the taxpayers from 


* 
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whose returns the comparatives are drawn; nor do the formule them- 
selves contain any such figures that would enable anyone to identify 
the returns, judging from what I have been given to understand. 

It is very puzzling, therefore, to a taxpayer to be told that, accord- 
ing to the formule, his salary is too high, for instance, and the 
department therefore reduces his sal allowance on his return. 
This becomes, it seems to me, entirely too liable to degenerate into 
arbitrary and autocratic rulings. How can the ayer know that 
they are not autocratic? He only has the word of the department 
to that effect. How can he know that the formula is applied, or not 
applied, in his case, when he can not check the statement of the 
department? How could students of taxation, outside of the depart- 
ment, who have no personal interest in the case, even discuss the 
reasonableness of the basis for the formule? ‘These are questions that 
naturally occur to anyone. 

A mere statement from the department that these formule are all 
right and should be taken on faith by the taxpayer is very far from 
satisfactory. Much of the taxpayer's difficulty may be due to mis- 
apprehension; but it would seem that more ppan administration would 
assist in reassuring the taxpayer and make the administration of the 
tax laws on decidedly easier bases. It might also tenps reduce the 
number of employees around the revenue department. It might be 
to the interest of some of the employees to be as secretive as they can, 
as their interest might be confined to holding their jobs; shi then 
aguin, it might be something else. In any case, it is puzzling to the 
taxpayer, to say the least, 

Senators, just think of the situation! These taxes are sup- 
posed to be paid in accordance with a Jaw which is supposed 
to do equal and exact justice. The Internal Revenue Bureau, 
no doubt, bas the right to formulate certain rules which will 
expedite the business of the department; but, under the law as 
it now is, when it comes to a determination of the amount of 
the taxable income of a company or a corporation or the excess 
profits tax, certain salaries are allowed to be deducted, The 
question arises as to whether the salaries paid by the corpo- 
ration are larger than they ought to be. There ought to be 
some rule about the matter. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
have adopted three certain formule by which they measure 
these salaries and determine whether or not they are exces- 
sive; but when the taxpayer asks what these rules are they 
are refused the privilege of even seeing them. They do not 
know what they are; there is a secrecy about the administra- 
tion of that bureau which discredits it and discredits the en- 
tire Treasury Department. Mr. President, can anyone say 
whether there has been a proper allowance or not? Can any 
court determine whether the rules which have been formulated 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau are equitable or not? Oh, no; 
the formule are kept secret in the archives of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

It seems to me if there ever was a real reason for the organi- 
zation of a United States court of internal revenue appeals, 
these letters show the necessity of it. I do not care who the 
taxpayer is, he has a right speedily to have an adjudication by 
a proper court; the United States Government, the Treasury 
Department, if you please, has a right to have an adjudication 
if the question is contested; but such adjudication should be 
in conformity with the rules of law and it should not be 
determined by secret formule which may obtain for the time 
being in the Internal Revenue Bureau, to be changed at the 
sweet will of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or the 
Treasury Department. 

I am not concerned as to whether or not the bill which I 
have introduced is passed. It may be that the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, if it had the jurisdiction conferred 
upon it, would be able to take care of that kind of business; 
but I am sure Senators will agree with me that it is simply 
monstrous to have some clerk in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
determine the amount of taxes which a corporation or a 
partnership or an individual must pay, measured by reason of 
certain secret formule. I am sorry to have occupied this much 
of the time of the Senate, but I have felt that it was necessary 
that I should do so. 


SUGGESTED REMOVALS OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, yesterday I had occasion to 
comment upon an article which appeared in a newspaper stat- 
ing that there is a movement on foot to have certain employees 
in the Treasury Department removed because they are Demo- 
crats. Mr. Mellon replied to the appeal which was presented to 
him, and I ask unanimous consent to have the article printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun, June 17, 1922.1 


MELLON Scores Drive or G. O. P. Upon TREASURY—DECLARES STATE- 
MENTS IN PETITION TO HARDING ARB RIDICULOUS—DENIES DEMOCRATS 
Horb Best PLACES—SANATOR CARAWAY DECLARES CABINET OFFICIAL 
Is SLATED * To Go.” 

[From the Sun Bureau.] 


WASHINGTON, June 16.—The prolon row over the Treasury De- 
partment patronage assumed sensational proportions to-day. Following 
a bold renewal of the drive of Republican Members of Congress for 


places in the Treasury, these developments took place: 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon attacked the raiders in perhaps 
the most vigorous statement made by him since taking office, saying 
that statements made to the President were false. ` 

Undersecretary S. P. Gilbert, one of the Republican holdovers from 
the Wilson administration and under fire of the raiders, threw a broad- 
side into the ranks on his own account. 


FORESEES MELLON’S OUSTING, 


Senator Caraway, Democrat, declared in the Senate that Secre 
Mellon is slated “to go,” and charged that ane of the men promo} 
by President Harding in the Bureau of Engraving shake-up had de- 
bauched a girl 15 years old, as shown by court records, 

All of this followed hard upon the publication this morning in the 
Washington Post, an administration organ, of an account of 150 Re- 
4 5 —ç Members of Congress having prepared a petition to President 

arding asking that Republicans be placed in key positions in the 
Treasury, which they alleged are now occupied by Democrats. 

In the petition they alleged that the public interest suffers because of 
this alle condition and that Democratic officeholders are reportin 
to offici: of the last administration. Joseph P. Tumulty is . 
Ra be the principal ex-official objected to by the Republican Members of 

ngress. 

This petition specified a large number of key positions, alleged to be 
held b mocrats, and gave some details as to many of them and the 
incumbents. From sources close to the administration a statement was 
obtained to-night dealing in detail with a considerable number of the 
officials mentioned and showing that statements made in the petition 
to the President were false. 


PRESIDENT IS SILENT. 


All eyes in Washington turned to the White House to-day to see 
how Mr. Harding would react to the petition. e was silent. He bas 
been standing behind Secretary Mellon during the latter's o sition to 
the raiders, but there has been a widespread belief in ashington 
eves he personally had much sympathy with the Republican job 
seekers, 

But at the very hour Mr. Harding was maintaining silence, except to 
say that he had got the petition m the Republican Members, the 
counterattack wag getting fully under way. Word reached the White 
House while the reporters were there that Secretary Mellon's statement 
was out. It follows: 


RIDICULOUS, MELLON SAYS, 


15 N the courtesy of various Republican Senators and Con- 
gressmen, I have had brought to my attention a statement circulated 
among Members of Congress which bears the title: ‘The Treasury De- 

rtment—Survey of the personnel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

he key positions largely held by officials of a former administration 
and named and checked from the official records of the d ‘tment.’ 

“This statement is so false and for the most part so iculous_ that 
in ordinary circumstances I should hesitate to take notice of it. It m 
however, being circulated and has. been published, so that I think 1 
well to set the record straight. The statement is the product of a few 
selfishly ambitious employees and some discredited former employees, 
and is . being circulated in an effort to influence the adminis- 
tration of the ‘Treasury. 


TOO IMPORTANT FOR POLITICS. 


“The affairs of the Treasury are of too importance to allow of 
interference to its proper conduct throu the introduction of petty 
politics. The department, particularly the collection of the revenues 
and the handling of the poe debt, must be conducted on business 
principles and kept free at all times from detrimental influences. The 
administration of the Treasury is in the hands of Republicans and is 

verned by Republican policies. Those Democrats who hold positions 
n the Treasury have been retained because of their qualifications for 
the offices they hold, and I have had no evidence of partisan activity 
on their part.” 

Senator CARAWAY’S speech was made about the same time the Mellon 
statement was issued. 


CARAWAY ATTACKS d. o. P. DRIVE. 


a great number of 
signed by 150 
Republican Members of the House, is to-day to be presented to tbe 
{50 employees in the Treasury De- 


Saal ha 
ê ve 
their jobs are 


be charged against a man. 
ing that he mat only had debauched a 15-year-old girl but was trying to 
arrange to have a criminal operation pe 

“There is his letter. It a court record. It was a matter of 
public information, and yet an honest man was kicked out of office to 
reward this man. He is the man who is now custodian of rolls, dies, 
9 the Burenu of Engraving and Printing. He took the place 
of . urn, 


SES BRIEF TENURE FOR MELLON. 


His tenure is brief, 
opposed to those of Elmer Dover, train 
ark Hanna, the man who invented the blocks of five.’ ” 
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GILBERT BRANDS FALS= 00D, 

Undersecretary Gilbert's letter follows: 

Hon. James T. BEGG, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Sm: Through the courtesy of various Republican Senators and Con- 

essmen I have had brought to my attention a statement entitled 
‘The Treasury Department—Survey and personnel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The key positions largely held by officials of a 
former administration, and named and checked from the official records 
of the department," which is being circulated in envelopes bearing 
your frank. 

Item 1 of this statement, under the heading “ Personnel of Secretary 
Mellon's office,” contains the following paragraph: 

1. Mr. Paul Gilbert, active Democratic politician, taking the stump 
for Governor Cox in the campaign of 1920. At present holding the 
position of Ponera of the Treasury.” 

ul Gilbert, but I assume from the context that 
The statement is of no concern 


do not know Mr. Pa 
the item may have reference to me. 
whatever to me; but I should like to state for your own information 
that if it does refer to me it is absolutely false in every respect. 
Since you are lending your name to its circulation, you may possibly 
be interested in the facts. 
LIFELONG REPUBLICAN. 

I am not a Democrat. I am not a politician and haye never been 
active in politics. I did not take the stump in 1920 for Mr. Cox 
and had no interest whatever in his n I am a litelon 
Republican, have never voted anything but the Republican ticket, anc 
my father was for 80 years one of the most active Republican leaders 
in the State of New Jersey. I was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury by President Wilson in 1920 as a Republican, was ap 
pointed by President Harding in March, 1921, and subsequently 
appointed Undersecretary of the Treasury by Mellon In June, 1921. 

should have thought that 5 permitted ignorant libels to 
circulate under your name you would first have made at least some 
effort to ascertain the facts. 
Respectfully, S. P. GILBERT, Jr. 
REPUBLICANS LISTED AS DEMOCRATS, 

The statement obtained from sources close to the Tre: shows 
that the eyed | men, listed as Democrats in the petition presented 
to President Harding, are actually Republicans: 

Paul Gilbert, Undersecretary. 

C. P. Smith, Assistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

A. G. Maddox. 

Solicitor’s office: Charles A. Barnard, Chester A. Bennett, Malcolm 
A. Coles, Newton K. Fox, J. C. Halls, Carl A. Mapon, Mark J. Ryan, 
J. K. Smith, Stanley 8. Waite, James C. Rogers, rge N. Mardock, 
Russell D. Burchard, and J. J. Cosprove. 

Administration division: C. B. Allen, F, M. Woodward, A. B. Neise, 
and Wiliam T. Sherwood. 

Stamp division: B. S. Hunsinger, K. F. Erickson, W. B. Himman, 
E. C. Wilcox, W. W. Hubert, and J. W. Beers. 

Miscellaneous list: Elmer L. Irey, chief intelligenċe unit; D. S. 
Bliss, chief miscellaneous division ; field division, income tax unit, C. M. 
Justice and John L. MeGrew. 

Income tax unit: E. H. Batson, deputy commissioner; E. W. Chatter- 
ton, assistant siy commissioner; F. R. Clute, J. L. McGrew, W. T. 
8 W. P. Bird, S. T. Delamater, H. (on Armstrong, and F. 

uderian. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Mr. President, is the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
It is. The question is on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee], which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. Under the head of “Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, maintenance,” on page 46, line 21, after the word 
“ stations,” it is proposed to strike out “ $5,500,000” and in lieu 
thereof to insert-“ $6,125,000.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill if this matter was not fully considered by 
the House committee as well as by the Senate committee, and 
whether, after full consideration, a unanimous agreement was 
not reached fixing the sum of this appropriation at $5,500,000? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that there was not a wunanimous-consent agreement 
reached—that is, except in so far as the bill, of course, in its 
final form was unanimously reported. There were several 
members of the subcommittee who felt that the amount allowed 
by the other House, which bad not been increased at all despite 
the increase of the personnel of the Navy, ought to be some- 
what enlarged. It was a matter of some doubt in the minds 
of the committee. The amount provided under this head for 
the current year is $7,500,000. That is $2,000,000 less than the 
amount reported by the committee and carried in this bill at 
the present time. The reduced amount that was insisted upon 
by the Navy Department as being absolutely essential was 
$6,750,000. The amount allowed by the committee was $5,500,- 
000; and I repeat that there was no increase either in the 
House of Representatives or in the Senate committee. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts should be 
adopted, it would make the appropriation $6,125,000, which 
would be $1,875,000 less than the amount appropriated for the 
current year, and would be $625,000 less than the amount which 


the department insists upon as the minimum amount which it 
can get along with. 

After conference with members of the committee, I have no 
objection to the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
with the understanding that it will be subject to consideration, 
and probably to adjustment, in conference, 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think the committee is 
always safe in following the demands of the Navy or of the 
other executive departments. If that were true, we would be 
called upon to appropriate about double the income of the Gov- 
ernment. If we take the aggregate demands of all of the de- 
partments of the Government, we will find that they have 
3 exceeded the income of the Government in the ratio of 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. The amount stated by the Senator from Wash- 
ington was the Budget recommendation. The department esti- 
mated $7,500,000, and this is cut below the Budget estimate. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that in nearly every instance, so far as I now recall, we have 
cut below the Budget recommendation. We have not had such 
supreme confidence—— 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, I did not mean to suggest that we were 
bound by the Budget, nor are we bound by the report of a 
committee, either of the House or of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, it is before both bodies. 

Mr. KING. To be sure. 

Mr. LODGE. And I happen to be a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, although I am not on the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. KING. I happen to be a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee myself 

Mr. LODGE. I know it. 

Mr. KING. And I am not a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, The point I was getting at is that the Navy De- 
partment makes many recommendations for appropriations 
which neither the House nor the Senate accepts. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This amount, with the increase pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts, even though that 
should be finally agreed upon, would be $625,000 less than the 
amount recommended by the Navy Department and insisted on 
by the department. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I understand. The Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McCormick] put into the Recorp yesterday—and it may 
be found on pages 8863 to 8866, inclusive—a list of the estab- 
lishments maintained by the Navy. They aggregate more than 
400. It is true that a considerable proportion of this great 
number consists of radio stations, but an examination of this 
rather formidable list will furnish convincing proof that the 
Navy ought to do some pruning. We ought to get rid of a large 
number of these establishments. This appropriation which is 
sought, and which it is proposed to increase, will be in part de- 
voted to the maintenance of scores and scores of these needless 
establishments. 

8 1 LODGE. This appropriation is confined to yards and 
ocks, 

Mr. KING. TI think that is true; yes. Of course, the yards 
and docks are embraced within this list. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, they are embraced in that list, of course. 
There are a great many things in that list that yards and 
docks have nothing to do with. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I understand that. I stated that there were 
more than 400 of these establishments maintained by the 
Navy, a large portion of which were radio stations; but this 
illustrates the situation that we find in the Army. Following 
the war there were scores, if not hundreds, of Army posts and 
stations, and so forth. It is time that the Navy made disposi- 
tion of a large number of these; and it seems to me unwise and 
impolitic and unfair to the taxpayers of the country to keep 
up this large establishment, making these large appropriations 
in order to repair the machinery and the buildings, the yards 
and docks, and so forth, which are unnecessary. 

I wish the committee would append to this bill an amendment 
requiring the Navy Department to get rid of all these surplus 
establishments and yards; and I think we could do no better 
service than to appoint a committee to make an investigation 
with a view to cutting out all óf these useless and unnecessary 
establishments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, my impression is that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCorauck] proposes to bring 
up such a provision as that in connection with the legislative 
bill that is pending in the Naval Affairs Committee. 
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Mr. KING. I sincerely hope the Senator will do that. 

I do not think this appropriation is necessary. The House 
committee acted upon it, and I am entirely satisfied with the 
action which they took. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Loper]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Rrabixd Clank. On page 66, at the end of line 14, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


That the naval appro tion act approved June 4, 1920, is hereby 
amended so that any aplain in the Naval Reserve Force who was 
more than 50 years of age on the date of said act, and who now holds 
the confirmed rank of commander, may be transferred to and ap- 
pointed in the same permanent grade and rank in the regular Navy, 

eligible for retirement : 1 


That any chaplain transfer: to the regular Navy in accordance wi 
this — — shall be wholly retired without pay upon attaining 
tated for active 


min; cally in 
D hat 2 contain in this act shall 
operate to increase the number of chaplains with the rank of com- 
mander ag now autho by law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the point of order, I 
should like to hear from the chairman of the committee in 
respect to that legislation, as well as from the Senator offer- 
ing it. 

‘Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I simply want to say a word 
in regard to this amendment which I have proposed, to come in, 
as I have provided, at the end of the bill. 

This amendment pertains simply to two chaplains in the 
Navy—not more than two—and the amendment as offered is 
exactly the same as section 3 of a bill which passed the House 
on June 3, 1922; but because of the fact that on the ist of July 
these two chaplains will, be on the inactive list and have the 
inactive status, it is very necessary that the relief provided in 
this amendment be granted in this bill if it is to be granted 
at alL : : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield, 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I think, in view of the fact that it in- 
volves no expense to the Government and will retain in the 
service for a limited period of time a very efficient chaplain, 
the proposition is a meritorious one. 

I offer the amendment which I send to the desk to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota, which will 
have the effect, if adopted, of giving promotion of one grade to 
two Supply Corps officers who were entitled to promotion under 
the law prior to July 1, 1918, by reason of seniority—men who 
served in the Spanish-American War, men who served through- 
out the late war in the rank which is provided there and have 
honorable records. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington to the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota, the 
following: 

Provided further, That officers of the Supply Corps, United States 
Navy, who have served in the temporary ra of commander for a 
period of more than four years shall be regarded as having been pro- 
moted to the permanent rank of commander in the Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, with rank as such immediately after the officer 
whose date of entry into the Supply Corps, United States Navy, was 
June 9, 1899. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I raise the point of order against 
that legislation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is the Senator advised as to the effect 
of it? I trust that he will not insist on the point of order. 
“Mr. KING. There have been so many amendments offered in the 
past, as I am told, and the Senator is familiar with it, which 
changed grades and ranks, and so forth, and which have done 
rank injustice—officers have complained to me of the fact that 
that has been done—that it seems to me that on appropriation 
bills it is unwise to provide for changes in grade or rank. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not persist in making the point of order against this 
proposed amendment. I want to say that it is a most meri- 
torious thing. Here is Chaplain Niver, one of the chaplains 
affected, at Quantico, one of the best men I ever knew for a 
position of that kind. He is devoted to the men, and they are 
devoted to him, He has a wholesome influence upon the men, 
His terni will expire on the ist of July. That is, he will go 


to the inactive list at that time; and the proposition involved 
in the amendment is to keep him in the service until he reaches 
the retirement age. It does not add one dollar to the appro- 
priations for the naval service, and there are the vacancies 
in the regular Navy, to which he will be assigned on this 
transfer, to be filed. It adds no official at all. It does not add 
any appropriation. It is recommended by the Secretary of the 
Navy. It applies only to the two chaplains. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I did not urge the point of order 
against the Senator's amendment, although I reserved it with 
a view to understanding just the significance of it. I should 
like to inguire of the Senator why this chaplain may not be 
utilized in his present position after the date indicated? 

Mr. STERLING. That is because, I think, of the naval ap- 
propriation act of 1920, which puts him, having passed the age 
of 50 years, in an inactive status at that time. 

Mr. KING. May he not, when he is on the inactive list, be 
assigned to duty? 

Mr. STERLING. I think not. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Washington if the law forbids that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; that was the law which limited 
transfer to the regular service to chaplains of 45 years or less, 
This fixes the age at 54 years, which would apply only to one 
case, as I understand—a chaplain of very great efficiency and 
3 in the Navy, as stated by the Senator from South 

0 

Mr. STERLING. There are two instead of one. John Jay 
Brokenshire is one of these chaplains, and Edwin Barnes Niver, 
at Quantico, is the other of the two chaplains. 

Mr. President, in connection with my remarks I ask to have 
printed the letter of the Secretary of the Navy and the records 
of these two chaplains. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, July 15, 1921. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 


My Drar Me. CHAIRMAN : Replying further to the committee's letter 
of June 28, 1921, inclosing a bill (H. R. 7264) ne for transfer 
to the regular Navy of certain chaplains of the Naval Keserve Force, 


and requ g an expression of my views thereon, and also your letter 
of July 13, 1921, requesting positive information as to the number of 
lains covered by said b I have the honor tọ inform you that a 


careful investigation of the records discloses that the provisions of the 
3 bill as now drawn will make o two chaplains now in the 
ayal Reserve Force eligible for transfer to the regular Navg. These 
two chaplains are John J. Brokenshire and Edwin B, Niver, both of 
whom were over 50 years of age on June 4, 1920, the date of the 5 
roval of the naval riation act for the fiscal year ending June 3 
921, and who now hold firmed rank ef commander in the United 
States Naval Reserve Force. 

While it is the general 8 the department not to recommend the 
passage of legislation which individual in character, the two cases 
eovered by the bill (H. R. 7264) have considerable merit and, therefore, 
if in the exercise of its judgment your committee takes favorable ac 
tion on sai the same will meet with the approval of the depart- 


ment. 
Epwis DENBY 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Jonn Jar BrokensHine (H. R. 7264). 
Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU or NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1921. 
TRANSCRIPT OF SERVICE OF JOHN J. BROKENSHIEB (CH, C.), COMMANDER, 
U. 8. N. R. F.-2, 


con 


Stincerely yours, 


Aug. 1. 1862. Born in Canada. 

Apr. 6, 1917. Commissioned chaplain with rank of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Militia, Rhode Island. 

Apr. 7, 1917. Called into the service of United States and to Federal 
rendezvous, navy yard, Boston, Mass. 

May 4,1917. Detached duty in navy yard, Boston, Mass., and to duty 
on board U. S. S. Louisiana. 

July 20,1917. Executed O. and A. as lieutenant commander National 
Naval Volunteers, 

July 81,1917. Detached U. S. 8. Louisiana and to rt to com- 
mandant navy yard, Charleston, S. C., for duty. 

Aug. 12, 1917. 3 Re nine United States Naval Hospital, 

rleston, S. C. 

Nov. 5, 1917. Ten days’ additional duty, upon a speaking tour in 
ree ern States in connection with Y. K. E ve | 
return, 

Apr. 20,1918. Granted 12 days’ leave. 

July 1,1918. Transferred te the United States Naval Reserve Force by 
act of Congress approved July 1, 1918. 

Aug. 12, 1918. aig eg ee ae to Naval Hospital, Charleston, S. C., 

u 3 

June 25,1919. Detached sixth naval district to Martha Washington 
for duty as relief. 

July 3, 1919. Given the provisional grade of commander, class 2, to 
rank from June 27, 1919. 

Aug. 2,1919. Executed O. and A 

Nov. 5,1919. 


Detached Martha Washington to duty naval training sta- 


tion, Gulfport, 5 
Reenrolled in the United States Naval Reserve Force for 
a period of four years from July 20, 1920, as provi- 
sional commander (Ch. C.). ; 
Given the confirmed commission as lieutenant commander, 
to rank from July 20, 1917. 


June 1, 1920. 


2 20, 1917. 


t 


1 


1922. 
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June 9, 1920. Lea ve 30 gs June 15 to July 14. 
June 12,1920. Acce mnano . and A. of reenroliment and confirmed com- 


June 1920. Given thes confirmed commission as chaplain commander. 

July 21, 1920. Executed O. and A. as confirmed commander. 

Feb. 18 1921. 8 naval 8 camp, Gulfport, MiSS., to naval 

rison, Portsmouth, N. H.,.for duty, 

May 18, 1921. Detached naval son, Portsmouth, N. H., and to home 
and await authorized to delay . June 25. 
1921, in reporting home, and honorably discharged 
from’ active service same date. 


Ebwix Barves Niver (H. R. 7264). 


Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, C., June 15, 1921. 
TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD OF SERVICE OF EDWIN 3 NIVER, COMMANDER 
(CH. o.), U. S. N. R. 

Born in Scott, N. Y. 

Accepted and executed oath of offi 

1 chaplain Niers in the Naval Militia 
0 ryland 

Chaplain, Heutenant, National Naval Volunteers. 

To (3. D). pres States service, report to —— offieer 
i present, marine camp of tion, Quan- 


8 Bern gee with rank of Heutenant in the 
1 Volunteers, dating from April 21, 


Chaplain, lieutenant, Naval Reserve Force, class 2. 

piara da to United States Naval Reserve ‘Fores by 
act of Congress, approved July 1, 1918. 

To additional tem ry duty Parris Island, S. C., and 
aed — „ ion religious work at the marine 
racks 

Chaplain, Heutenant commander, Naval Reserve Force, 


Given the provisional rank and grade of chaplain, 3 
tenant commander, in the Naval Reserves, class 2, to 
—.— from Sept. 15, 1918. 

“i and executed oath of office: 

Can commander No. 2, Naval 

Given the 


rin neg ere of chaplain with rank of 

commander 53 aval Reserve, class 2, to rank 
from June 27, 1919. 

Accepted and exeented oath of office. 

additional Pol to —.— Corps headquar- 
ters, Washington. and r 

Given the confirmed 8 Of 3 (Ch. C.) 
in the Naval Reserve, class 2, to rank from April 21, 


1917. 
Having reenrolled in the United States Naval Reserve 
Force for a period of four years from * 21, — 3 
0 


July 9, 1863. 
Apr. 21; 1901: 
Nov. 1, 1901. 


Apr. 21, 1917. 
June 8, 1917. 


July 1,1918. 
July: 26, 1918. 
Sept. 15, 1918. 


Nov. 13, 1918. 


June 27, 1919. Reserve Force, 
July 3,1919. 
Jay 11, 1919. 
Feb. 4, 1920. T 


Feb. 26, 1920. 


Mar. 21, 1920. 


hereby given the provisional rank commander 
Ch. C.) in the Navul Reserve, class 2, to rank from 
une 27, 1919. 


Apr. 15, 1920. 

May 1, 1920. —— y proceed t Washington, 

for attendance 1 a ‘Chaplains — — to be 
held at the Navy Department. 

Given a confirmed commission as chaplain with rank of 
commander in the Naval Reserve, class 2, to rank 
from. June 27, 1919, 


Aug. 20, 1920. 


Mr. KING, 
offered by the Senator from Washington. I will be glad to get 
the Senator's explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I had practically stated the circum- 
stances connected with it. It would have the effect, as stated, 
of providing that officers of the reserve, in the grade of com- 
mander for four years, may be appointed to certain grades in 
the same branch of the permanent service or be considered’ as 
being so appointed. The effect of it would be to make com- 
manders in the Supply Corps of two officers who served in that 
rank throughout the war, who came into the Navy during. the 
Spanish War, served in the Navy during the Spanish War, have 
very efficient and highly honorable records, and were entitled 
to promotion to permanent grades, under the law, prior to July 
1, 1918, at which time the so-called selection board process was 
instituted in the Navy. 


Prior to that time these men would have been appointed com- 


manders, by reason of their seniority, if they had received their 
examination at the time when they were eligible for the pro- 
motion. But, as pointed out by the Navy Department in an- 
other case, due to the exigencies of the service and the distance 
of the officers from the department, they were not given the 
opportunity to take the examinations aud get the promotion 
under the law which entitled them to it at that time. This 
would remedy that failure of the department to give them the 
examinations which they should have had in order to get the 
promotion of one grade. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that many complaints. are 
urged that promotions are improperly made by amendments to 
general appropriation bills. Many naval officers have com- 
plained to me of the slipshod methods; as they denominate 
them, by which; in the hurry of debate and in the hurried con- 
sideration of appropriation bills, amendments. are slipped 
through which affect the grades and the promotions and the 
rank of one or many officers in the Navy. I am sure the Sena- 


I raised a point of order against the amendment. 


tor has had his attention challenged to the evil resulting from 
this sort of legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, In so far as I am personally concerned, 
I have made but two recommendations of this kind, because 
I believe that the principle stated by the Senator from Utah is 
an excellent one; but there are certain exceptions to all rules, 
which, in order to secure justice, must be recognized. It is 
only after an examination into this matter, which has been 
made with the utmost care, that I make this recommendation. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator familiar with the cases he has in 
3 as well as the two the Senator from South Dakota has in 


3 POINDEXTER. I am very familiar with them. 

3 Has the Senator made an investigation of those 
case 

ae POINDEXTER. I have made a personal investigation 
of them, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator state that these nmendments 
would. not: constitute a precedent which would be objectionable 
or dangerous to the Navy? f 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I state without hesitancy that that 
aa be the case. To adopt them would simply be an act of 

ustice. 

Mr. KING. The Senator recommends: these promotions? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I do. 

Mr. KING. I have such confidence in the Senator from 
Washington that I will take his word for it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I merely wish to indorse the 
high tribute paid by the Senator from South Dakota to Chap- 
lain Niver, whom I happen to know. He was for many years 
rector of one of our leading churches in Baltimore and enjoyed 
the confidence and respect of all the people of the city of Balti- 
more. I know he has rendered distinguished service as chap 
lain in the Navy. I am sure that the other officer has been 
equally efficient, but I do not know personally of him. I have 
@ very high regard for Chaplain Niver. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 


POINDEXTER] to the amendment of the Senator from South 


Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment.as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secnerany. On page 65, line 14, after the word 
purposes,“ insert the following as a separate paragraph: 
uent to 
duty 
shall be and allowances now authorized by 
law. for: the:retirement. ot æ eie ob bureau. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, this in an amendment 


“which was suggested and recommended by the Navy Department 


in a letter addressed to the chairman’ of the Committee en 


‘Naval’ Affairs on June 1. That letter was signed by the Acting 


Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. McCORMICK. When was that? 
Mr. The letter was written on June 1. I 


TRAMMELL. 
think it probably reached the committee a little too late for 


consideration. I will read a part of the letter: 


I have the honor to submit for the consideration of your committee, 
with the hope that it uer be included as à provision of the pending 
naval appropriation bill, the following draft of legislation. 


Then follows the amendment which I have proposed, word 
for word. The letter then continues: 


This provision is intended to authorize the retirement in the next 
a gy grade of Capt. Hutch I. Cone, who served as Engineer in Chief 

h the rank of rear admiral for a period of four years from. May 
18, 1909, to May 17, 1913, inclusive. 

The reason for making this recommendation is because of the fact 
that Captain Cone is = 5 from physical disability: due ta wounds 
inflicted by the enemy in te war and to 5 s retirement as 


Engineer in Chief would te him only rivileges as. are. now 
enjoyed by the same class of officers of the acme, pursuant to the pro- 
3 of the national defense act as amended June 4, 1920, although 


hep rivilege is extended to the Army officers regardless. of the cause 
for their retirement. The facts in the case, briefly stated, are: 
October 10, 1918, at 9.30 a. m., the Irish mail’ suip Leinster” was sunk 
by t uz ion a German submarine in the I Sea about 15 
miles own. ptain. Cone was on the beat deck cutting 
awar the 1 ect. on the ee life rafts when the second torpedo ex- 
in the hull directly underneath him; He was rescued after 
— in the water about two hoars; taken to Dublin Castle Hospital suf- 
fering from shock and eral bruising and multiple. compound fracture 
of risht tibia, simple eture of right and left ey synovitis and 
hemorr: ¢. effusions sient 8 knee joint. In hospitals under treat- 
ment u Sanuary 23, 1 
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The 8 of Captain Cone since his entry into the service September 
5, 1890, has been exceptional and meritorious and for service rendered 
during the World War as commander of the United States Naval Avia- 
tion Forces on foreign service in France he was awarded decorations 
by the United States, French, British, and Italian Governments. 

That letter is signed by Mr. Roosevelt, the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy at the time the letter was written. 

Captain Cone has been one of our very best naval officers. 
During the administration of President Roosevelt he was chief 
of the Bureau of Engineering, as set forth in this letter. Fol- 
lowing that he went back into sea duty, and during the recent 
war he was called to a very responsible post overseas, and while 
upon this Irish steamer, which was torpedoed by a German 
submarine, he suffered wounds which have necessitated his 
being in the hospital a great deal of the time since. He had 
such a severe shattering of the bones of one leg that the sur- 
geons never have entirely relieved him of the wounds which 
he suffered at that time, and, as I understand, he is now a 
hospital subject. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in view of the letter of 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy, if the Senator is willing that 
this matter shall go to conference with the understanding that 
the conferees will be free to investigate it and act upon it on its 
merits, I will have no objection to the amendment, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I would like very much to have that done. 
I really intended to suggest that I would like to have it go to 
conference and be considered on its merits. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment which I have submitted to the acting chairman of the 
committee. I have made the changes which have been sug- 
gested, and I think the amendment speaks for itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 53, line 2, under the 
head of Naval Academy,” the Senator from Maryland pro- 
poses to insert: 

The civilian grade of professor emeritus is hereb 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., and any civilian professor on 
duty at the Naval Academy on May 1, 1922, who had at that date 
completed 27 or more years of honorable service as such civilian pro- 
fessor at the Naval Academy, and who had reached or the age 
of 64 years, shall at any time thereafter. on his own application, 
transferred or assigned to the grade of professor emeritus by the 
nena t of the Navy: Provided, That any civilian professor on duty 
May 1, 1922, so transferred or assigned shall have the same privileges 
as the professors of other grades at the Naval Academy, and shall 
thereafter receive annual compensation equal to 2 per cent for each 
year of his service at the Naval Academy of the annual pay he was 
receiving on May 1, 1922: Provided further, That in no case shall the 
annual pay of a professor emeritus exceed 75 per cent of the annual 
pax he was receiving on May 1, 1922. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I make a point of order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order, 

Mr. McCORMICK. I make the point of order that this is 
general legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
press the point of order. This amendment is to take care of 
the cases of two professors at Annapolis, one of whom has 
served for 27 years, and the other of whom has served for 35 
years. Both of them have contracts with the Government, but 
under a general order which requires retirement at the age of 
65. both these aged professors will be dropped without any com- 
pensation whatever. It involves no additional expense to the 
Government, as an appropriation has already been made in a 
previous item for the pay of these professors. I realize that 
the amendment is subject to a point of order, but I hope the 
Senator will not press his point. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am sorry, but I make the point of 
order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
amendments which I offer and ask the Secretary to report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 17, following line 24, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan proposes to insert: 

That, until June 30, 1923, of the Organized Militia as provided by 
law, such part as may be auy prescribed in any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia shall constitute a Naval Militia; and, until 
June 80, 1923, such of the Naval Militia as now is in existence, and 
as now organized and prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy under 
authority of the act of Congress approved February 16, 1914, shall 

-be a part of the Nayal Reserve Force, and the Secretary of the Navy 


is authorized to maintain and provide for said Naval Militia vg pro 
ay: 


established at 


vided in said act: Provided, That upon their enrollment in the N 


Reserve Force, and not otherwise until June 30, 1923, the members of 
said Naval Militia shall have all the benefits, gratuities, privileges, 
and emoluments provided by law for other members of the Naval Re. 
serve Force; and that, with the 5 of the Secretary of the Navy, 
duty performed in the Naval Militia may be counted as active service 
for the maintenance of efficiency uired by law for members of the 
Naval Reserve Force: Provided further, That all moneys appropriated 
for the Naval Reserve Force or for the Naval Militia shall constitute 
one fund and hereby are made available, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, for both. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Mr. President, I wish to state that I am 
offering the amendment at the request and in behalf of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], who is unavoidably ab- 
sent from the city. The amendment is in the language of the 
existing law, which will expire on the 30th of this month. At 
the request of the Nayy Department and with the approval of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and, I believe, of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I ask that the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator explain how it hap- 
pened that the committee did not bring it in as a committee 
amendment? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Because it is legislation and the com- 
mittee could not do it. That is the reason why I am offering 
it upon the floor. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill whether he thinks this ought to be added to the bill 
or be reported as a separate bill from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs? Is it legislation so imperative and legislation which 
we ought to have, that it merits a place on an appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. May I answer the Senator's question ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KING. I am glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. This must necessarily become the law 
before the Ist of July, or the appropriation made by four or five 
States—New York, Ohio, Minnesota, and I think Michigan—for 
the benefit and use of the Naval Reserve Forces will fail. It is 
a necessary and desirable piece of legislation from every point 
of view. 

Mr. KING. For the sake of the Senator from New York, I 
have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. New- 
BERRY]. . f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the sec- 
ond amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

The READINd CLERK. On page 6, after line 12, insert the fol- 
lowing proviso: k 

Provided, That quarantine and passport fees collected in the Virgin 
Islands shall hereafter be paid into the treasuries of said islands. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I merely wish to say that I offer this 
amendment on behalf of the junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. EDGE]. L 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is one committee amendment 
that has not been acted on, which was overlooked, on page 35. 
I ask that it may be acted upon at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposes on page 
85 to strike out lines 1 to 13, inclusive, in the following words: 

Not to exceed 200 3 of the Naval Academy of the class of 
1922 shall be commissioned as ensigns in the Navy, and the graduates 
to be commissioned shall be selected by the academic board of the 
Naval Academy after giving equal consideration to the scholastic stand- 
ing and adaptability for naval service of each graduate: Provided, 
That each graduate of the Naval Academy of the class of 1922 who is 
not conrmissioned as an ensign in the Navy shall be paid mileage at the 
rate of 5 cents per mile from the Naval Academy to his home and a 
sum equal to three months’ pay of a midshipman, such payments to be 
made from the respective appropriations in this act providing for the 
transportation and pay of midsbipmen. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will explain briefly what the amend- 
ment is. It strikes out a limitation placed upon the number of 
midshipmen graduating in the class of 1922. The House lim- 
ited the number to 200. The whole provision has become ob- 
solete by reason of the fact that under the terms of existing 
law the class have graduated and received their commissions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer an amendment. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Washington if he desires to have me proceed to-night or let 
the matter go over until Monday? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would like very much indeed, if pos- 
sible, to proceed this evening. I dislike to inconvenience the 
Senator, but unfortunately the greater part of the day has been 
occupied with other matters than the naval appropriation bill. 


1922; 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The only thing I want to 
say to the Senator is that the matter is of such importance that 
I would feel that we ought to have a roll call, and I doubt 
very much if there is a quorum present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator feels that way, and if 
the Senator is not willing to go ahead, then we had better let 
the amendment go over because I doubt whether we would be 
able to get a quorum this afternoon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would be glad to go ahead 
if the Senator thinks that after my explanation he may per- 
haps accept the amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will offer his amend- 
ment—I do not think it has yet been offered—I will then state 
my objections to it and make a point of order against it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move on page 35, at the 
end of the committee amendment, to add the following: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
carry as extra numbers and at the permanent rate or rank held by 
them on May 16, 1921, the 69 officers, formerly class 5, United States 


Naval Reserve Force, who were commissioned the line of the Nayy 
at reduced rate as the result of examination held on such date. 


Very briefly the facts are as follows: Congress authorized the 
taking over from the reserve corps of the aviation section of the 
Navy 500 reserve aviation officers provided they were found to 
be qualified after examination. They were given an examina- 
tion, prepared by an examining board composed of nonaviation 
officers of the Navy. About 290 of the reserve and temporary 
aviation officers took the examination. Upon the first marking 
of the examination papers only about 27 were found fo be 
qualified, A reexamination ef the papers was made and the 
requirements demanded at the time of the first marking were 
modified, and the number passing increased substantially—I 
believe to over 150. Some 86 failed. On July 1. except for 
the committee amendment which was adopted yesterday, the 
86 reserve officers who took the examination and failed and 
who have been in the air service of the Navy for over five 
years would have been retired. The amendment which I pro- 

- pose seeks to take care of the 69 reserve officers who took the 
examination and as a result ef the revised markings of the 
examination papers were taken into the regular line of the 
Navy, but at a lower grade. 

The proposition I submit to the Senate, and particularly to 
the Senator from Washington, is this: The Senate has already 
adjudicated that the examination was unfair, so unfair that 
the 50 who failed, the Senate believes, should be retained for 
another year in the service at their old rank and given another 
examination. How can we say that the examination was un- 
fair to those who failed and fair to those who passed, but who 
have been reduced in rank? Of course, we can not make any 
such contention. What my amendment seeks, and what it seems 
to me should be done, is that these officers who have passed and 
who have been reduced in rank shall be carried during the next 
fiscal year as extra numbers with the grade which they held 
at the time the examination was given. 

The purpose of the committee amendment is that all of the 
reserve officers who failed or have been reduced in grade shall 
for another year be carried at the grade they formerly held. 
and that during the coming year steps will be taken either to re- 
examine them or reclassify them on some basis that will be 
found to be fair, 

To allow this situation to remain unchanged, except for the 
adoption of the committee amendment, which I on yesterday 
commended and of which I heartily approve as far as it goes, 
means that for one year the reserve aviation officers who failed 
to pass the examination are to enjoy the grade which they now 
hold and will be holding a higher rank and drawing larger 
galaries than the reserve aviation officers who passed the ex- 
amination. This applies to 69 of these officers. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There would be this difference, how- 
ever, that those who failed are merely temporary and the others 
are permanent and in the regular Navy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a fact, but it is not 
very consoling for a reserve officer who passed the examina- 
tion but was reduced in grade to find that the Senate of the 
United States has determined that the examination was un- 
fair and unreasonable for those who failed, but fair for them, 
and that they must for a year—perhaps indefinitely, but for 
a year anyway—suffer a reduction in grade entailing a reduc- 
tion in salary amounting in many cases to $2,500. Let us see how 
great a hardship this is. Some of the reserve aviation officers 
were lieutenants, senior grade. They were in the Naval Reserve 
Flying Corps. They took the examination. The examination 
was held to be and thought to be, and considered unfair. 
just barely passed the examination after the requirements had 
heen modified. They have been redneed from lieutenant, senior 
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grade, to ensigns in many cases. That means they have been 
reduced in salary from $4,800 to $3,000, approximately. Others 
who teek the examination have been reduced from lieutenants, 
senior grade, to lieutenants, junior grade. The amendment 
which I have offered would provide that for the next year 
they shall be carried on the rolls in the grade which they held 
at the time the examination was given, and in the meantime 
some plan can be deyised to reexamine them and to see if 
they are not entitled to a higher grade than was given them 
as a result of the examination, which was admittedly unfair. 

I do not like to appeal to the sympathies of the Senate in 
a matter of this kind, but I can not refrain from calling atten- 
tion te the fact that these men have served their country for 
five years; that they have been engaged in a very dangerous 
and hazardeus occupation; that they have taken their lives 
in their hands every day of those five years; that they have 
suffered very many hardships, during the peried of the war 
particularly; many of their comrades have died heroically in 
accidents that have been most frequent; and they have all 
exhibited bravery and courage that is most commendable. 

Congress said, in effect, when it passed the act of June 4, 
1920, we believe that 500 of these reserve officers in the Naval 
Reserve Fiying Corps should be taken over into the regular 
Navy; Congress intended that they should be so taken over, 
but never, in my opinion, did Congress intend that they should 
be humiliated by being reduced in rank to the extent to which 
they have been reduced. 

The examinations which were provided for them were of the 
character given to regular line officers. I should like to ask 
any Member of this bedy what he thinks of a Government 
which leuds a man to enter the Aviation Service and remain 
there for five years, promote him because of his efficiency and 
the faithful and loyal performance of his duty, and then at 
the end of the five years tells him that he must qualify to be 
a regular naval officer in the same manner and after the same 
fashion as a line officer and must pass an examination on the 
same subjects that a man who has spent four years at the 
Naval Academy must pass and meet the same tests without- 
ever having given him an opportunity to get experience in such 
subjects? How would you like to have your son treated in this 
manner? These men were never at sea; they were never on a 
ship; and yet the examinations to which they were subjected 
embraced subjects of which they could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to have any practical knowledge except they had been 
given an opportunity to go to sea. 

Only a small per cent of the credits given in the examinations 
were for subjects relative to aviation in which these men were 
acknowledged scientists and many of them experts. Most of 
the subjects, I repeat, were subjects on which a man could have 
no practical knowledge unless he had been at sea. Man after 
man of these reserve aviation officers testified that they had 
never been on a battleship, and yet the questions which they 
were asked related to problems of Davigation, which it was im- 
possible for them to comprehend and understand from merely 
studying a textbook, and even this many of them had no oppor- 
tunity to do. 

What was the result of the examination? The result was 
that many of the men who were good theorists passed the ex- 
amination ; men who were able to study and grind so as to mas- 
ter sufficient information upon these subjects were able to get 
a passing mark only after the requirements had been modified, 
while many of the best men in the service, the practical aviators, 
the men who have held high rank, the men who have been com- 
manding officers of air stations, the men who have been charged 
with the most serious and grave responsibilities in the aviation 
service failed in the examination. How can we justify a situ- 
ation wherein we say to those who failed, You were not given 
a fair examination; we are going to restore you to the roll, 
and give you an epportunity to take another examination,” and 
in the same breath say to those who did not fail, but who have 
been reduced in rank, Nou must stay where you are. It was a 
fair examination to you because you passed; it was unfair to 
the others because they failed”? It can not be justified. 

Let me tell Senators what hardships are involved. One of 
the officers testified that during the war period and since, as 
officer in charge of the aviation training station at the Great 
Lakes, he trained 3,000 enlisted men in the knowledge of the 
mechanics of aviation, so as to qualify them for that class of 
service; that he had charge of the school and of the work 
carried on there, and was commended for it, being promoted, 
to the grade of senior lieutenant. He took the examination 
and passed, but was reduced in rank immediately, which means 
what? That his salary is reduced from $4,000 a year to $2,200 
a year, and yet, under the amendment which was adopted on 
yesterday, some of the men who failed in the examination will 
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remain in the service for the next year and receive $4,800, 
while this man who passed will receive but $2,200. It is not 
fair; it can not be justified; and we all know it. I know the 
sense of fairness of the able Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POI NDEXIER] is such that he will find some solution for this 
serious problem. There is no answer which may be made to 
the charge of injustice, except that to those who passed we 
may say “you are under cover; you are in the Navy,” and to 
those who failed, “ You are not protected for life; you have 
not a life tenure as yet; you are only temporarily going to 
enjoy a high rank and an increased salary.” 

I say it is a disgrace to our country to treat these men in 
such a fashion. To take these young men, who served so 
loyally and faithfully during the war, and, after Congress has 
passed a law authorizing them to be taken into the regular 
Navy as naval officers, for an examining board to humiliate 
them, to reduce them in rank and to drive them out of the 
service is a shame and unfair discrimination. 

It is a shame to treat our citizen soldiers and aviators in 
this manner, Talk about treating our ex-service men fairly! 
Who are these men? Talk about giving employment to ex- 
service men! These are ex-service men or they may be after 
July 1. They are men who were engaged in the most hazard- 
ous and dangerous occupation; men who flew in the air; who 
learned the art of aviation under the most trying conditions; 
yet these men, after being encouraged for five years to remain 
in the service, and encouraged to believe that they would be 
given an honorable place in the naval service, Congress voting 
to provide it for them, now find themselves reduced in grade 
and in salary over 50 per cent. Almost 69 of these men who 
are engaged in this hazardous occupation and who take their 
lives in their hands daily have been reduced to the rank of 
ensign, involving a drastic cut in their salary. Do Senators 
think any man who has become an experienced aviator and 
been in this service for five years is going to remain long in 
the service of his country, which rewards him in such a man- 
ner, especially when we now know that the examination was 
unfair, for the Senate itself has said it was unfair and that 
an injustice was done to those who failed in the examination? 

I again ask the humane Senator from Washington, who is 
just as vitally interested in these men as I am, to let this 
amendment be adopted and let it go to conference, and see if 
we can not work out some solution of this problem to prevent 
this injustice from being done to this fine body of service men, 

What can we expect of private employers when the Govern- 
ment undertakes to treat these men in this manner? How can 
we criticize, as we have all done publicly, the manner in which 
some employers of men who entered the service of their country 
have treated those men when they returned, when the Govern- 
ment itself, after encouraging these men to remain in the serv- 
ice, at the end of five years treats them in this fashion? It isa 
sad spectacle. 

Many of these men in the meantime have married and have 
families. Only yesterday I was talking with a man whose 
knowledge of aviation is unequaled and unsurpassed in this 
country, whose record is brilliant, whose achievements have re- 
flected credit upon him and his country, who told me that 
almost overnight he and his wife and children had been obliged 
to reduce their living conditions to meet the drastic cut in 
their salary from $5,400 to $3,000. And that is not an isolated 
case. What kind of men can we get to carry on this work 
if, after five years of experience, we reduce them to such a 
salary—$1,700? 

Mr. President, there is a great deal more that ought to be 
said, and I am frank to admit that I am almost tempted to 
bring before the Senate and the country the whole story and 
go into the details of the testimony; but I do not want to tres- 
pass upon the time of the Senator in charge of the bill, who 
already has been most generous and indulgent and has gone a 
long way to meet the situation; but there is one step which yet 
remains to be taken. We should not permit this injustice to 
be continued and proceed now to punish those who passed the 
examination. That is what it means—that we have taken care 
of those who failed, but we have not taken care of those who 
were reduced in rank under the examination which we have 
said was unfair. ; 

I fear we have already destroyed the morale of the flying 
corps of the Navy; I fear we have gone back rapidly in the last 
year in the development of this very important science and 

this very essential means of our national defense. Here is a 
chance to begin with the commissioned personnel; here is a 
chance to keep in the service of the country a fine body of 
trained men; here is a chance to repair the damage that has 
been done to the morale of this body of men. I hope that the 


amendment will be adopted and that the acting chairman of the 


committee will between now and the time of the conference be 
able to look into the matter further and improve, if necessary, 
the amendment which I have offered, to the end that something 
may be done to remedy the injustice which I have described. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not care to go at 
any length into the question of the merits of this question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. For what purpose does the Senator 
desire me to yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to present an amendment to be pro- 
posed later on to the bill and to have it printed. I can wait 
until the Senator is through if he desires. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I have no objection to the amendment 
being presented now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is an amendment, Mr. President, in which 
one of the constituents of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WuxLrraĮms] is interested and which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi promised to present. When he was called away he asked 
me to present it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope the Senator will remain; I 
should like to take up the amendment as soon as we dispose 
of the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama for the Senator from 
Mississippi will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I appreciate the great 
interest which the Senator from Massachusetts has taken in 
this splendid body of young men, who served the country in 
the aviation service of the Navy at perhaps the most critical 
period of our history; but there is a great deal to be said on 
the subject of the specific complaint that some of them have 
made, The Committee on Naval Affairs appointed a subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], who 
is noted for his industry and application in matters which are 
committed to his charge, to investigate the matter. That com- 
mittee reported to the Committee on Appropriations in connec- 
tion with an appearance which was made there, in which they 
proposed an amendment to this bill to the effect that in their 
opinion the examinations of the aviators were fair, that they 
were reasonable, and that they were well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which they were held and as a test of qualifications 
for the services which were to be rendered. 

There is a great deal to be said about the matter. I do not 
care to go into details now. One of the fundamental questions 
was as to whether or not an aviator in the regular Navy should 
be qualified as other naval oflicers are qualified in all naval 
subjects. That was required in these examinations, and it is 
very difficult to answer the reasons and the arguments which 
are advanced in favor of that proposition. 

In the case of many of the naval subjects which were cov- 
ered by the examination, such as seamanship, ordnance, navi- 
gation, and engineering, the aviators were allowed to substitute 
aviation for any one of those subjects; and in this substitution 
of a particular subject of special familiarity to these men they 
had a certain advantage over other classes of the reserve force 
who had been employed in some specialty, such as in subma- 
rines or in naval communications, who did not have the privi- 
lege of substituting their own specialty for one of the general 
technical subjects of naval examination and naval qualifica- 
tions; and out of all the examinations that were held for tem- 
porary and reserve officers the Navy Department informs me 
that there was no complaint except from the aviators, and 
that there was no complaint from the aviators until after the 
results of the examinations had been known. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President: 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course all the other re- 
serve officers had been at sea, had been upon naval craft, had 
had an opportunity to familiarize themselves with navigation, 
engineering, electricity, ordnance, and all the other problems of 
seagoing craft. The aviators had had not one day at sea. 
They had never been on a war craft. 

While I am on my feet, let me say to the Senator that I 
understood the finding of the committee to be that it was fair 
for the naval officials to give them an examination on general 
subjects of navigation, but that the time that they gave them, 
and the opportunity for acquiring practical knowledge, was 
not fair. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In substance that is correct, and that 
was the sole basis upon which the Committee on Appropriations 
acted in recommending the provision which has been adopted 
with the approval of the Senator from Massachusetts, namely, 
that some of these men had not had a fair opportunity to pre- 
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pare for the examination. So we did what we supposed was 
a very liberal thing: We put a proviso in the bill that 50 of 
these men—which, we were informed, would take care of all 
the meritorious cases—might remain upon the temporary list of 
commissioned personnel of the Navy for another year, and dur- 
ing that period be reexamined, and if they should pass they 
would have an opportunity to get their commissions. 

Strange to say—of course, it is due to the complications of 
the relations of these men in their grades and ranks one with 
another—the Senator from Massachusetts is now complaining 
of the result of the very thing which he has been carrying on 
a campaign to get, because we propose here that these tem- 
porary officers may remain another year in the Navy, and he is 
now complaining about that because they will have a higher 
rank than those who passed the examinations and went into 
the regular Navy at a reduced rank. In order to remedy that, 
he proposes to go a step further and to take these aviation 
officers and make them a special class and give them a privi- 
lege which was not accorded to any other class of temporary or 
reserve officers in the Navy, and to provide by law in a whole- 
sale way what their rank in the Navy shall be 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For one year. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Nct to leave it to the Navy, but to pro- 
vide by act of Congress that their rank in the regular Navy 
shall be the same as their temporary rank. 

I have known major generals in the Army, who served 
through the war with credit and came out, to be reduced to the 
permanent rank of colonel. All through the regular as well 
as the reserve service in the Navy, when the Navy was read- 
justed upon the peace basis—a process which has been going on 
since the war—the officers were reduced in rank. 

The objection to the amendment which the Senator from 
Massachusetts proposes is that, while it might remedy the one 
condition which he describes, it would create another set of 
discriminations which would be worse than that. To give 
these men the same regular rank that they held in the tem- 
porary service and to refuse it to all the others, would be a 
discrimination. Then we would have to go back, in order to 
remedy that, and build up a further pyramid, and provide that 
all the other temporary officers who have been reduced in rank 
should be restored to the temporary rank which they held. 

Mr. President, I am informed from the Navy Department 
that instead of 69 men—the number mentioned in the Sena- 
tor’s amendment—there are only 40 who would come within 
the terms of the provision; that the effect of it would be to 
promote 8 ensigns to the rank of lieutenant, junior grade, and 
to promote 22 ensigns to the rank of lieutenant, and to promote 
10 lieutenants, junior grade, to the rank of lieutenant, making 
a total of 40; and if that is done we will have to increase the 
appropriations in the bill in pay $32,580, and a rental allowance 
of $7,680, Of course it is all legislation of the most obvious 
kind, and subject to a point of order; and I am compelled to 
make the point of order against it upon that ground. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let me say 
first in answer to the Senator that, of course, my amendment 
would have no standing unless I was able first to prove that 
those who failed were given an unfair examination. There- 
fore, before the committee investigating this question the only 
issue was in regard to those who failed. It having been deter- 
mined that they did not have sufficient time to prepare, that 
they had not been given sufficient opportunity to study, because 
every one of them was kept at his duties; it having been proven 
that it was an unfair examination for those, it proved unques- 
tionably that the examination was unfair gor those who passed, 
but who were given low marks, and therefore reduced in rank. 
You can not get away from that. You can not deny that asser- 
tion. If it is unfair for those who failed, it is unfair for those 
who passed and got low marks, 

There are only 69 of them; as fine a body of men as there 
are in the service of the country, in the Army or in the Navy. 
I am surprised that the Senator should raise the question here 
of a point of order in regard to giving these men an oppor- 
tunity to go to sea to study navigation and the other subjects 
of this examination, and to be given relief from their service 
and duties in order to prepare for this examination. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, all the men to whom 
the Senator’s amendment refers have passed their examinations, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Ah, but their situation is 
worse than if they had failed. They have been penalized be- 
cause they passed. They have been humiliated. Let us note 
once more the facts. 

These men who at the end of the war were ensigns and upon 
the recommendation of their commanding officers since the war 
were first made lieutenants (junior grade) and then within 
the year before their examination made lieutenants (senior 


grade), because they were efficient, because they were compe- 
tent, because they were capable aviators; they are now told: 
“Tt was all a mistake. The recommendation of your officers 
was misleading. We should not have encouraged you. It was 
all wrong. You are only fit to be an ensign.” That is what 
has happened; and it is a pretty poor spectacle that 40 of 
these men, or 69, as my information is, are treated in this way. 
Now, understand that. They have been told time and time 
again: “Stay in the Navy, stay in; marry and settle down; we 
need you.” ‘They have stayed in only, as it now appears, to 
train men to take their places; and they are now told: “ You 
are unfit to be higher than an ensign in the Navy. We made a 
mistake when we recommended you for lieutenant (senior 
grade) or lieutenant (junior grade). You are only fit to be 
ensigns.” “Why?” “You are only fit for ensigns because you 
have not gone to sea, because you have not gone to Annapolis, 
because you have not had any practical experience in the sub- 
jects that a line officer must know.“ Was deception or fraud 
ever more boldly practiced? Why. did you promote these officers 
if they were unfit for their rank 

I can not conceive of efit more unfair. Ah, how differ- 
ent it is in the Army, or in the Marine Corps even, a branch of 
the Navy. The Army took over its aviation reserve officers on 
their records as aviators without any examination upon general 
military tactics with which an Army officer has to be familiar. 
The Marine Corps took over its aviators on their records as 
aviators, without any general examination on military subjects. 
Only the Navy has acted in this way, and only after these men 
had been used for five years to train other men to take their 
places, It is gross deception. 

It is a sad commentary on our sense of gratitude and fair- 
ness, and I am surprised and sorry that the Senator from Wash- 
ington is willing to treat these officers in this way. Give men 
between 25 and 35 years of age after 5 years of efficient service 
and experience the same rank as schoolboys just leaving the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis! Are you going to assist in pro- 
moting this rank injustice? It is just such practices that lead 
men to denounce the autocracy of the military system. And 
this is the treatment you give your citizen soldiery after their 
service is ended? They are among those whom we proudly call 
our war veterans. They belong to the class of men who consti- 
tute our war heroes. They will soon be mingling among their 
comrades, They will tell the story of how they have been 
treated; and it does not become us or the Army or the Navy to 
let these men go out and tell of treatment of ae character and 
this nature. 

Mr. President, as to the point of order that Sis been raised, 
the amendment proposed by me simply authorizes the Secretary 
of the Navy, in his discretion, to provide that these officers who 
have passed the examination shall be, for one year only, carried 
with the same rank that they had before the examination, in 
order that in the coming year we may do justice to those who 
failed and those who were reduced in rank. 

I feel very keenly about this, because it is little injustices 
like these that have made a lot of trouble in this country. It 
is little injustices like this which have caused a great deal of 
discontent among our ex-service men. It may be a small mat- 
ter, but it is a very vital matter to these men and their families, 
and I hope the Senator will withdraw his point of order, allow 
this matter to go into conference, and have it straightened out 
satisfactorily to all concerned. I do not see how the amend- 
ment calls for an appropriation. It gives discretionary power. 

This is not an unusual thing. There are on the rolls of the 
Navy at this hour 57 officers carried as extra numbers. It is 
not an unusual or an uncommon thing to do, and these men 
can be carried as extra numbers during the next fiscal year. 

Furthermore, four hundred or more young men graduated 
from Annapolis a few days ago. That will mean that there 
will be more officers in a higher rank, lieutenants (junior 
grade) and lieutenants (senior grade), and these men ean be 
given those grades temporarily without disturbing the regu 
lations or the rules or the practices of the Navy. I respect- 
fully ask that the point of order be overruled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment calls for 
an expenditure of money, which would make necessary an ap- 
propriation. It is general legislation, and the Chair rules that 
the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the Senator in charge of the bill with reference to the Hydro- 
graphic Office. I submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $100,000 to enable the Hydrographie Office to print 
charts, and so on, to carry on their work more extensively. I 
did it in order to bring the proposition before the committee, 
so that it could be considered. The subcommittee I have no 
doubt did consider it carefully, but they did not recommend the 
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amendment. So I ask the acting chairman if he will state 
briefly the reasons which led the committee not to recom- 
mend that provision. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, on an examination of 
the different parts of the bill we found that the items affecting 
the Hydrographie Office: totaled $507,730, which the committee 
considered a very large appropriation for practically the ex- 
clusive work of producing charts. It was not considered that 
there was such an emergency or pressing need at this time as 
to demand this extra appropriation. While, of course, like 
many other things, it would be desirable that we should have 
our own charts of every part of the world, in the effort to hold 
the bill down as much as possible we did not believe there 
was such need for it as to justify making this appropriation. 

The whole point is whether or not we shall produce here in 
our own country plates from which can be printed charts of 
every navigable portion of the seven seas, or whether we shall 
continue, as we have in the past, making such proportion of 
them as the appropriations will provide for and purchasing 
the rest of them from foreign countries, which there is no 
difficulty in doing. f 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to call the Senator's 
attention to this statement in the report of the Hydrographic 
Office, Which to my notion brings out the real point to be care- 
fully considered. It says: 

From the above table it will be seen that our Navy and merchant 
marine are dependent upon the British Admiralty for 1,178 charts 
as against the 3,364 furnished by our own Government (2,720 by 
Hydrographic Office and 644 by Coast Survey). 

This is the special point: 

A further study of the details of the table will show that the en- 
trance of our ships into Buropean waters is practically under the 
control of the British Government. 

We are seeking to build up an American merchant marine. 
We have a large number of ships owned by the Government 
which, of course, it is hoped to put into private hands in the 
very near future. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Can the Senator inform the Senate as 
to the extent to which the Coast and Geodetic Survey produces 
charts of European waters? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not state absolutely. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think they make plates and print 
charts of waters, but just to what extent I do not know. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey cover our coastwise waters. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I know that the Shipping Board is very 
much in favor of this appropriation, and I submitted to the 
committee a letter from the Shipping Board. The private mer- 
chant marine are also in favor of it. I submitted a letter from 
one of their organizations to the committee. Personally, at 
some future time, perhaps in the next appropriation bill, I will 
be very much disposed to go further into the question, with a 
view possibly to make further provision for charts of European 


waters. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wondered if the Hydrographic 
Office had any representative before the subcommittee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; the hydrographer, Captain Bas- 
sett, appeared before the subcommittee and made a very strong 
statement and a very urgent request for this appropriation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I thought. I be- 
lieved the subcommittee gave the matter very careful consid- 
eration, and I was willing to accept their judgment. Therefore 
I am not going to offer the amendment, But I do hope that the 
committee will give that matter very special consideration in 
framing the next appropriation bill, because I believe that it 
is a matter of vital importance to our shipping and our mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I am very much in sympathy with the 
views of my colleague in regard to the desirability of haying 
independent equipment for the navigation of the entire world, 
as far as possible, under our own control, and in the prepara- 
tion of the next appropriation bill I would like to have the 
Senator give the committee some assistance in the matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be glad to do that, be- 
cause I think it is absolutely essential that we should have 
our own charts of the principal harbors of the world. We are 
going to be in a merchant marine contest which will bring 
against us all the forces which can be employed to prevent the 
establishment of our merchant marine, and if these charts are 
necessary to marine navigation, and are necessary to a mer- 
chant marine, then everything possible is going to be thrown 
in our way to prevent us from having the necessary charts. 
If we do not make them, then our competitors will have them 
before we get them, if so getting them means any advantage 
to them. 


I shall be glad to cooperate with the committee in the con- 
Sideration of the next appropriation bill. I felt, however, 
that this was a matter which the subcommittee would carefull 
consider at this time and that they would pass upon the ad- 
visability of incorporating’ the provision in this bill. ‘That is 
the reason why I am not going to offer the amendment which I 
introduced and had printed. I hope the subject will be given 
very careful consideration, and I think it ought to be taken 
care of in the next bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, I think we have reached a 
point now where the amendment I sent to the desk would be 
in order, and I ask that it be read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 8, line 19, strike out 
“ $19,000” and insert in lieu thereof 521,000, under the head- 
ing “ Naval war records.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that the officers in charge of 
this work claim that this additional sum is very necessary, that 
they need this addition of $2,000, and that it will be very help- 
ful to them in carrying on the work. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This matter was specially considered 
in the subcommittee, and the committee was perfectly weil 
satisfied, from the testimony which was submitted to it, that 
the work could be efficiently carried on with the amount pro- 
vided in the bill. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I do not know very much 
about this matter. I understood that the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wmurams] was to present it, but I have been 
informed be was called away. It increases the appropriation 
by $2,000. I think this additional amount is for the purpose of 
increasing the subordinate foree so as to enable them to compile 
in a shorter time the history which they are to write, and that 
there will be a great saving by it. Whether or not that is true 
I do not know, and I would like to inquire of the acting chair- 
man of the committee about it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is no estimate for it, and it is 
not recommended by a committee. Nineteen thousand dollars 
was the amount asked for in the estimate. The amendment is 
subject to a point of order, of course; and I make the point of 
order against it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The point is sustained. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Seeretary will state the amend- 
ment, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 47, line 15, the Senator 
from Maryland proposes to add: 

Provided further, That all employees of the navy yards who were, as 
a result of the change in national policy, given furloughs without pay 
shall be paid six months’ pay at. regular rate, and all those em- 
paves who shall have served 25 years or more shall be entitled to 

ent with such compensation as determined by the Sec- 

retary of the Navy in harmony with established governmental 

policy of caring for those who have faithfully served the Government 
ugh a long period. 

Mr. FRANCE. I realize that this amendment is subject to a 
point of order, but I wished to present it at this time in order 
that the matter might be before the Senate. It can, perhaps, be 
better taken care of in some other bill. However, if the Sena- 
tor from Washington feels that it would be appropriate to put 
it upon this bill, I would be much gratified. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has not been considered at all by 
the committee, and it is a matter of such importance that it 
ought to be considered by a committee. I make a point of 
order against the amendment as being general legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krve] 
has an amendment which he desires to offer and debate at some 
length. So, it would be obviously impossible to conclude the 
consideration of the bill this afternoon. 


JOHN B, ELLIOTT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1784) for 
the relief of John B. Elliott, which was, on page 1, line 4, to 
strike out the word “ pay” and insert “pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FORT WINGATE MILITARY RESERVATION, N. MEX. 

Mr. BURSUM. I ask unanimous consent to submit a report 
from the Committee on Military Affairs. I report back favor- 
ably with an amendment from that committee the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 185) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
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permits for removal of rock and gravel from military reserva- 
tions, and I submit a report (No. 778) thereon. I ask unani- 
mons consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. It is reported from the committee? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and the War Department reports favorably 
upon it. 

‘There being no objection, the joint resolution was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was, in line 5, before the name “ Fort Win- 
gate.” to insert “the.” and after “Fort Wingate,” to strike out 
“Fort Bayard, and Fort Stanton Military Reservations,” and 
insert “ Military Reservation,” so as to make the joint resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
grant permits for the excavation and removal of rock or gravel from 


the Fort Wingate Military Reservation, in New Mexico, under such 


regulations as the War Department may prescribe, when same is to 


15 5 for highway or street purposes either by State or munic- 
pality. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to-read: “Joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to grant permits for removal 
of rock and gravel ‘from the Fort Wingate Military Res- 
ervation.” 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until Monday, June 19, 1922, at 11 
o'clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Berecutive nominations received by the Senate June 17 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Granby Hillyer, of Colorado, to be United States attorney, 
district of Colorado, vice John Foster Symes, appointed United 
States district judge. 

W. O. Potter, of Illinois, to be United States attorney, east- 
ern district of Illinois, vice James G. Burnside, resigned. 

W. Sherman Ball, of Kentucky, to be United States attorney, 
western district of Kentucky, vice W. V. Gregory, resigned. 

Frederick R. Dyer, of Maine, to be United States attorney, 
district of Maine, vice John F. A. Merrill, resigned, effective 
July. 1, 1922. 


SECOND JUDGE OF THE CIRCUIT Court, TERRITCRY OF HAWAII. 


Ray J. O'Brien, of Hawaii, to be second judge of the Circuit 
Court, First Circuit, Territory of Hawaii, vice John T. DeBolt, 
appointed United States district judge. 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


The following registers of land offices, effective upon comple- 
tion of consolidation, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Interior Department appropriation act approved May 24, 1922: 

Silas E. Speckman, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
oflice at Lamar, Colo. 

Galen C. Pond, of Colorado, to be register of the land office 
at Montrose, Colo. 

William Ashley, of Idaho, to be register of the land office at 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 

Hugh E. O'Donnell, of Idaho, to be register of the land office 
at Lewiston, Idaho. 

George J. Reiley, of Louisiana, to be register of the land 
office at Baton Rouge, La. 

Martin Widsten, of Minnesota, to be register of the land 
office at Crookston, Minn. 

William O. Ligon, of Mississippi, to be register of the land 
office at Jackson, Miss. 

Eber Melvin Steninger, of Nevada, to be register of the land 
office at Elko, Nev. 

Albert Halen, of Utah, to be register of the land office at 
Vernal, Utah, 


RECEIVER or PUBLIC MONEYS. 

William Harris, of New Mexico, to be receiver of public 
Moneys at Las Cruces, N. Mex., vice Donaciano E. Rodriguez, 
resigned. 

MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 

William J. Kerby, of the District of Columbia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Charities for the District of Columbia for 
a term of three years from July 1, 1922. (A reappointment.) 

Coast AND GEODETIO SURVEY. : 

Lex B. Clore, of Indiana, to be aid, with relative rank of 
ensign in the Navy, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, vice 
Nathan Cherniack, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be colonel, 
Lieut. Col. Joel Robert Lee, Infantry, from June 14, 1922. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. James Pryor Castleman, Quartermaster Corps, from 

June 14, 1922. 
» To be major. 
ABest John Boone Martin, Coast Artillery Corps, from June 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Rerecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 17 (legia- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 
Ethel Shy, Cheyenne Wells. 
IDAHO, 
Omer S. Cordon, Rigby. 
ILLINOIS. 
Hoyt B. Kerr, Brookport. 
INDIANA. 
Ernest W. Shaw, Gaston. 
Ralph S. Ward, Knightstown. 
Fred S. Huffman, Lapel. 
KENTUCKY. 
John P. Vanzant, Edmonton. 
MICHIGAN. 
Zrnest E. Hawes, Applegate. 
Earl E. Parker, Cement City. - 
MISSOURI. 
Eros S. Bradley, Frankford. 
Robert W. Evens, Herculaneum. 
Julius J. Boehmer, Lincoln. 
Charles E. Colinot, Monticello. 
Rachael Pinkley, Portageville. 
Clarence D. Springer, Richards. 
MONTANA, 
Cornelius T. Hansen, Big Sandy. } 
Jack Bennett, Plentywood. 
Rudolph P. Petersen, Rudyard. 
NEBRASKA, 
Verne W. Langford, Laurel. 
Virgil E. Barker, Newport. 
Floyd Buchanan, Silver Creek. 
NEW YORK. 
George W. Steele, Brockport. 
De Witt C. Talmage, East Hampton. 
Vernon E. Taylor, Lima. 
Henry L. Parker, Scarboro. 
Fisher M. Joslin, Voorheesville. 
OHIO. 
Walter R. Britton, Kimbolton. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Joseph E. Spurrier, Beaver. 
Clinton L. Rogers, Caney. 
Levi R. Gray, Dover. 
Earl T. Hull, Fargo. 
Elmer E. Heady, Gate. 
Louia M. Amick, Jefferson. 
William E. Nevin, Jet. 
Cora E. Morris, Manchester. 
William F. Hutton, Oakwood. 
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Wilson W. Howe, Pershing. 
William G. Blanchard,, Purcell, 
William E. Baker, Ripley. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
Mary E. Healy, Drexel Hill. 
Herbert H. Park, Gibsonia. 
J. Richard Duncan, Heilwood. 
Frank. J. Over, Hollidaysburg. 
J. Howard Gawthrop, Kennett Square. 
John Itzel, Salina. 
James A. Woodard, Shinglehouse. 
Martin D. Hunter, Stony Oreek Mills. 
Harry A. Fuellhart, Tidioute. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Peter J. Kleinjan, Gregory: 

VIRGINIA. 

Charles L. Horne, Glade Spring. 
Wiliam J. Crockett, Graham. 
Wiliam P. Moorman, New Canton. 
Wiliam B. Dew, Sweet Briar. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 
Millard F. Forgey, Kingston. 

WYOMING. 


Mayme A. Jackson, Osage. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, June 17, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord and Master, Thy mercy is our hope and trust. 
We are here not in our own strength but in the loving kind- 
ness and power of our Heavenly Father. Send forth Thy 
light, that we may fulfill the measure of duty that is plain to 
us. With our labors, bless us with a larger day. O enrich us 
with the fruitful joys of the Christian's faith. May it ever be 
our shield and our strong defense. Redeem our country from 
all enmities and jealousies, Shadow it with the sweet, gracious 
sentiment of brotherhood. Teach us that the lasting treasure 
of life is the presence of Him who quiets all alarms and stills 
the soul with heavenly peace. Through Christ. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have that part 
of the Journal read that refers to the permission granted to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] to file minority views. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fs motion of Mr. Harpy of vin whieh unanimous consent, Members 
1 five legislative — — in ich to file a, vere on the 
bill R. 12021, not to interfer ere with the consideration of said bill, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I suppose it would be so taken 
as to be restricted to the members of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sure that that was the purpose and 
intention of the request. 

ag SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPHAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. SNELL. I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point that there is no quorum present, and it is clear that no 
quorum is present. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Ackerman Barkley Biand, Ind. 

Andrew, Mass, Beck Blanton Britten 

Ansorge Bell Boies Brooks, Pa. 

Anthony Bixler Bond Brown, Tenn. 

Arentz Black Bowers B n 
Blakeney Brennan Burke 


Bacharach 


Gallivan Linthicum Riordan 
Campbell, Kans. Garrett, Tex, Little Robertson 
trill Gi Luce Robsion 
ree Luhrin 2 
ter Goldsborough McClintic Rossdale 
Chandler, N, Y. ykoontz McLaughlin, Nebr. Rouse 
Chandler, Okla, Gorman McLaughlin, Pa. Rucker 
Clark, Gould McPherson yan 
Classon 3 MacGregor Sabath 
Cockran — . — olo, Maloney Sanders, Ind. 
Codd arrison Mansfield Sanders, N. Y, 
Connelt Haugen ead Sears 
Connolly, Pa. Hays Merritt Shaw 
Cooper, Ohio Henry Michaelson Siegel 
Wis. Hersey ills Sinclair 
Copley Hicks Montague n 
Crago Hill Moore, III. Slemp 
Cro Himes Moore, Ohio Snyder 
zullen Hogan Moores, Ind. Stafford 
Dallinger Hooker orin Stiness 
vis, 5 r Mudd Stoll 
Deal udspeth Nelson, Me. Strong. Pa. 
. Nelson, J. M. Sullivan 
Denison Hutchinson Newton, Minn, Swank 
Dickinson reland Newton, Mo, Sweet 
Drane Jefferis, Nebr. O'Brien Tague 
Driver Johnson, EI: O'Connor Taylor, Ark, 
Dun! Johnson, Wash. — — Taylor, Colo. 
Dunn Jones, Pa. Osborne Taylor, Tenn. 
Dup ahn Padgett Temple 
Edmonds Kendall Park, Ga, Tilson 
Elliott Kennedy Parker, N. J. Treadway 
Evans Kiess Parks, Ark. Tyson 
Fairchild Kindred tterson, N. J. Underhill 
inkaid Perkins Vare 
Fess Kirkpatrick Perlman Vestal 
Fields tchin Petersen Volk 
Fish Knight Parnell Ward, N, Y. 
Focht Kraus Radcliffe Wason 
Fordney Kreider Rainey, Ala. Winslow 
Frear Langley Ransley Wood, Ind. 
Free n, Minn. Rayburn W 
Freeman Lazaro Reber Young 
Frothingham Leatherwood Reed, N. Y. 
Puller N. Riddick 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-seven Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. = 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, who was to present a rule this morning, is 
unavoldably absent, and as the committee did not authorize 
anyone other than the chairman to call up the rule, it can 
not be called up in his absence. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the chairman of the committee out of the 


ty? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; the chairman of the committee is in 
the city, but he is detained on important public business. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Will the gentleman from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is aware that I am inter- 
ested in the measure referred to. I had been informed. that 
the bill would come up to-day, and have had no notice to the 
contrary until now. Can the gentleman from Wyoming give 
the House, or those interested in the measure, any idea when 
that rule may be expected to be reported? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have hopes, of course, Mr. Speaker, that 
the measure may be brought up very promptly. The ranking 
member of the Committee on Rules is here. I think I stated, 
that I was told that only the chairman. was authorized to call 
the measure up, but I have no very definite information on that 
point. Of course, the ranking member of the Committee on 
Rules has a right to call the measure up and have the question 
settled as to whether or no he is authorized by the committee 
to present the rule. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Committee on Rules 
never, within my experience upon it, has passed a resolution 
authorizing or directing any particular member of that com- 
mittee to call up a resolution reported: by the committee. The 
resolution to which the gentleman refers was unanimously. 
adopted. Of course, it is the custom of the chairman to call 
those matters up; but, so far as I know, there is no reason 
why any other member of the committee can not call them up, 

Mr. MONDELL. With that statement of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, I think the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
was justified in calling up the rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
for a question? 
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Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. ORAMTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Teunessee whether the rule to which he has just referred is 
the rule to make in order a bill for the reestablishment of cer- 
tain land offices? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That was my understanding. 
That is the rule to which the gentleman from Wyoming refers. 

Mr, CRAMTON, May I further inquire of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, inasmuch as he states that the rule was 
unanimously adopted by the committee, if the gentleman from 
Tennessee was present at the meeting of the committee when 
the rule was ordered reported? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I was present. 

Mr, SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman state to the House 
whether or not there was a quorum present at the time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] reply to that. He is now here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman would not state that there 
was a quorum present? 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentleman from Oregon with- 
draw his demand for the regular order? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, according to the authority of 
the committee to report this particular rule, I think the record 
of the committee is the best evidence. Others are interested 
in the rule besides the gentleman having the floor and the 
gentleman interrogating him. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would understand that that was 
a withdrawal of the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Having no responsibility in 
connection with the rule or with the matters that are brought 
before that committee for consideration, I do not think I should 
be called upon by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Oram- 
TON] at this time to respond to his inquiry. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand that; I appreciate that. I 
wish the gentleman would explain, however, what he meant 
when he said that the rule had been ordered reported by the 
unanimous consent of the committee. He refers only to those 
who were present at the meeting? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; those who were not 
present did not vote. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Tennessee will yield 
further, be did not mean to intimate to the House that all the 
members of the committee were present? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately u upon the adoption of this resolution it 

shall be in order to move that House pos Am itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
S. 3425, an act to continue certain tand offices, and for ether pur- 
oses ; that there rings be one hour of general debate on said bill, one- 
alf to 75 controlled by those in favor thereof and one-half to be con- 
trolled those o posed thereto. At the conclusion of the general 
debate oy, bill shall bo read for amendment under the five-minute rule, 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the bill for amendment the 
committee shall rise and — — — the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, if an The 8 question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage, 
without intervening motion, except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving all points of order 
on the report and the resolution, I will ask the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] to state to the House whether at the 
time this rule was reported by the Committee on Rules or when 
an attempt was made to authorize the report there was present 
a quorum of the committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In answer to the inquiry of the 
gentleman I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read the 
minutes of the meeting. 

The Clerk read the paper sent to the desk, which was later 
withdrawn from the consideration of the Speaker and from 
tact 5 

N. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order, 
fret, ‘that at the meeting at which there was an attempt made 
to authorize a report of this resolution there was not in fact 
present a quorum of the committee; second, that the committee 
did not have jurisdiction of the matter covered by this rule, 
no rule of this nature or upon this subject having previously 
been introduced or referred to that committee and no petition 
having been referred to that committee and the House not 
having in any way referred this matter to the committee. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in support of the first point of order, the 
extract just read from the proceedings of the Committee on 
Rules carries with it no signature whatever, no evidence of its 
authenticity, and is accompanied by no statement whatever of 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, who offered it in the 
House, that it does state the facts. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield right on that point? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not at this moment. I will later. 
And I may say to the gentleman from Kansas that he will 
not say to the House that that paper sent to the desk is a 
true statement of the facts, because that committee consists 
of 12 members, and 7 are necessary for a quorum; and I know 
absolutely that 6 members of that committee were absent all 
through the pretended session of the Committee on Rules, 
those members being the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL], who is on the floor now, and who will vouch for the 
statement he has previously made to me that he was absent 
at the time of the meeting; the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess], whom I do not see at the moment, but who is, I think, 
now in the city, and who has stated to me that he was not 
present at that meeting; the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov], whom I do not see just at this moment, but I 
understand he is present, and I am advised by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] that Mr. Pou has stated 
to him that Mr. Pov was not present at that committee ses- 
sion; Mr. Rrorpan, of New York, I am not sure whether he is 
present or not, but he was here in the last day or two, and 
stated to me that he was not in the city Tuesday, as I recall, 
but positively he was not at that committee meeting. - The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRELL] is out of the city, 
was out of the city on Tuesday, and has been out of the city 
a long time, as gentlemen from Kentucky have advised me. 
There are a number of gentlemen from Kentucky on the floor 
who will vouch for that statement, that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CAnrritr] has not been in the city for a week 
or more and could not have been at that meeting. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knemrr] was out of the city on 
Tuesday. He has not been here for a week or more, as gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania all very well know, and he could not 
have been at that committee meeting, because he has not been 
in the city for a long time. 

There are six members absolutely, positively accounted for. 
There is one other, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ScHartt]. He is on the floor. I have tried to get in touch 
with him, but have not succeeded, and I can not say positively 
whether the gentleman from Minnesota was present or not at 
that meeting. I have information that he was not, but I am 
not positive as to the correctness of that information. But it 
is quite immaterial. There being six absent, even with the 
gentleman from Minnesota there could not have been present 
more than six, and there could not have been present at that 
committee meeting a quorum of the committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when we come to argue the question of 
parliamentary law and leave the question of fact, it may be 
that the gentleman from Kansas IMr. CAMPBELL] will try to 
make a distinction, try to argue that regardless of any other 
evidence before the House, any other evidence before the 
Speaker, some purported paper coming in here that is claimed 
to be a record of the Committee on Rules must determine the 
question of fact, regardless of evidence to the contrary that sat- 
isfies every Member of the House present. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Just one more sentence and then I will 
yield to the gentleman. It may be—although I think that is 
not a controlling fact—it might be that upon that attitude he 
could obtain a decision of the Chair to-day. But, Mr. Speaker, 
I hope the time has not come in this Congress when the great 
Committee on Rules, which has in its power the decision of 
the question whether some great measure affecting the inter- 
ests of the country or another great measure shall have a 
hearing before this House. I hope the time has not come in 
this House when the Committee on Rules and its chairman, 
the splendid gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], will be 
willing to risk the prestige of that committee in this House 
through any subterfuge or technicality contrary to the facts. 
Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman believe 
that when the chairman of a committee presents a statement 
from the committee of which he is chairman he vouches for 
that statement speaking the truth? - 

Mr. CRAMToN. Knowing the gentleman from Kansas and 
his rectitude, and knowing the facts to be contrary to the paper 
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presented, I am obliged to presume that the gentleman from 
Kansas has not vouched for the correctness of this paper. 

2 CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will yield to the gentleman for a state- 
ment of fact. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to make a statement, 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the facts, I am very glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Touching the fact. The ques- 
tion of a quorum was not mentioned, was not raised at that 
meeting. The presumption therefore is that there was a quorum 
present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, The eliminations made by the 
gentleman from Michigan to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
presumption still stands, no question of a quorum having been 
raised, that there was a quorum present. 

Mr. CRAMTGN. Then I am to understand that the gentle- 
man presents this paper, and claims for the statement therein 
that there was a quorum present, only that it is a formality 
that is put in regardless of the actual facts, unless some mem- 
ber of the committee raises the point of no quorum present. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think two or three days ago 
here in the House a bill was passed, some bills, and I think 
I could go out now and get the names of enough men who were 
not upon the floor to raise a question as to whether or not a 
quorum was present and voted for the passage of those bills; 
and yet the records of this House presume that there was a 
quorum present when the bills were passed 

Mr. CRAMTON. I repeat my question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, And the same thing occurred 
in the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will state, then, that the 
only foundation for the statement in the paper presented, 
which purports to be a record of the meeting of the com- 
mittee, the only foundation for the statement that there was 
a quorum present was the fact that no one made the point of 
no quorum? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The presumption that a quo- 
rum is present when business is transacted, the point of no 
quorum not being made. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. But I understand that on 
that day the Rules Committee declined to report a rule on the 
Tincher bill because there was no quorum present? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The correct statement would be that word 
having been sent to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] that if the Tincher bill was brought up the point of no 
quorum would be made, therefore the Tincher bill, which I 
assume has the friendly support of the gentleman from Kansas, 
was not brought up. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Is not the gentleman from 
Kansas willing to agree that at the time the Tincher bill was 
spoken of in the committee there was no quorum present, and 
that that is the reason why it was not taken up? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, The very last thing that oc- 
curred was the question was raised—not openly in the com- 
mittee but privately—whether another resolution should be 
agreed to, just before the adjournment of the committee, and 
it was decided not to submit the matter, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Why? Did the gentleman 
state why? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not called upon to give 
the details of what occurred in that committee meeting. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman said it was 
decided not to submit the matter, but I did not understand the 
gentleman to state why? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I did not give the reason why. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that the statement contained in the minutes as to the 
presence of a quorum was incorrect and hence the gentleman 
decided not to submit the Tincher resolution? Does the gen- 
tleman say that there was a quorum present? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to refer to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas as to the minutes of the committee. I 
have served on three different committees in Congress since 
I have been a Member of it, and the minutes of those commit- 
tees have never recited that there was a quorum present if 
there was not a quorum present in fact. Now, if it is the 


custom of the minutes of his committee to recite facts that do 


not exist, that falsifies the record, and I do not believe you can 
find another committee in the House of Representatives whose 
minutes will recite the fact that a quorum was present when, 
as a matter of fact, a quorum was not present. I recall the 
procedure in the Committee on Ways and Means, and we 
have reported bills out of that committee without a quorum, 
but the minutes of the committee did not recite that there was 
a quorum present at that time, and I do not believe that the 
minutes of any committee ought to recite that there was a 
quorum present unless there was actually a quorum there. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I agree entirely with the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman is right in 
saying that the mere recital in the minutes imports verity and 
can not be disputed, then he must logically insist that if there 
were no members of the committee present, but only the clerk 
or secretary who wrote the minutes, then there could not be 
any inquiry into the fact as to whether there was a meeting 
of the committee or not. 

Mr. VAILE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VAILE. If the question of the presence of a quorum 
was not raised in the committee, is it in order to raise it now? 
The SPEAKER. That is the question before the House, 

Mr. CRAMTON,. I am not yielding except for a statement 
of facts. I want the facts developed, and then we can dis- 
cuss the other questions afterwards. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield at 
this point? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have never before heard 
read, either on the floor of the House or in the Committee on 
Rules, the minutes of the committee. 

The procedure of.the Committee on Rules has been quite 
informal. It is a fact that the Committee on Rules, where no 
objection was made, has in the past voted out rules when a 
quorum was not present, but an important and dangerous pre- 
cedent might be made here to-day if the document presented 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] were held to be 
unquestioned. Half the bills in the House of Representatives 
probably pass with a quorum not being present. It is not the 
custom of the Journal to show that a quorum of the House is 
present, as a quorum is presumed to be present until the 
question is raised in the House. My own thought has been 
that that same rule applied to a committee in so far as the 
committee was concerned, but the right to raise the ques- 
tion on the floor of the House ought to be held inviolate, in my 
opinion. I want to say here and now that if the Committee on 
Rules has the practice of reciting in its minutes the proposition 
that a quorum was present, whether a quorum was present or 
not, I shall feel it my duty in the future to see to it, no matter 
how inconsequential the thing we may be considering is, that 
there is a quorum present in order that the minutes may speak 
the truth. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think it might occur to the 
gentleman from Kansas that even if in the future this errone- 
ous feature of the record kept by the Committee on Rules 
should be eliminated by reason of the activity of the minority, 
there might remain some lack of confidence on the part of the 
House as to other features of the record of that committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To what does the gentleman 
refer? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Simply this, which I am sure will not be 
the case: If the Committee on Rules should show to this House 
that they are willing to rely upon a false record as to the at- 
tendance at a meeting, then that committee will be bound to 
weaken the confidence of the House as to other features of the 
records of that committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I state this: I never saw 
the minutes of the meeting of the Committee on Rules until 
within the last few minutes. To-day when the House convened 
I was necessarily absent on an errand at the other end of the 
Avenue. I handed the rule to the ranking member of the com- 
mittee before I left. After I came into the Chamber I was 
handed the resolution. I presented the resolution, and imme- 
diately afterwards the gentleman from Michigan took the floor. 
I have not had an opportunity to see whether or not it has been 
the universal custom of the committee to keep minutes in this 
way. I do not know when a copy of the minutes were procured. 
| I have no knowledge upon that question; but I do know, as the 

gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] has stated, that the 
Committee on Rules for the past 12 years bas transacted much 
important business without a quorum of the committee being 
| present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This is not the first time, of | was present all day, and I know. 


course, that the question has been raised as to whether a 
quorum of a committee was present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, that question has been raised a num- 
ber of times. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield to me in order 
that I may ask the gentleman from Kansas a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It might be important to the Speaker in 
deciding this question, inasmuch as the fact of a quorum 
being present is challenged, to learn from the gentleman from 
Kansas whether as a matter of fact he controverts that chal- 
lenge, and I ask the gentleman from Kansas to state whether 
er not as a matter of fact a quorum was present at that meet- 


ing. ‘ 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There is no question about 
that fact. There was not a quorum of the committee present. 
That is a fact about which there can be no controversy. The 
presumption, however, has always been when any committee 
of this House has transacted business and the question of a 
quorum not being raised, that it had the right to transact busi- 
ness that was transacted, just as this House passes bills every 
week when a quorum is not present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is another question entirely, Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that the statement which the gentleman 
from Kansas has made fully vindicates the absolute confidence 
in his integrity which every Member of the House feels, and 
always has felt, and may I be permitted to suggest to the 
gentleman that the parliamentary situation would be well ad- 
justed if the gentleman would withdraw from the consideration 
of the Speaker the purported statement of the records of the 
Committee on Rules? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
Chair not take into account, in rendering his decision, the 
minutes of the meeting of the Committee on Rules, and that 
they be eliminated from the record. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear anybody who is op- 
posed to the point of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state 
this, that the right of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] to raise the question of fact as to what transpired in 
the committee is not questioned. He does raise the question 
of-fact. There is no question that at the meeting of the com- 
mittee referred to there were not seven members present, seven 
members being necessary to constitute a quorum of that com- 
mittee, The question of a quorum, however, was not raised in 
the committee, and it is raised here for the first time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Was there at any time during that meet- 
ing a quorum present? In other words, was there a quorum 
present when the committee started? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. There were not seven 
members of the Committee on Rules in the city. Mr. Speaker, 
now that I have said this much, I think I am justified in taking 
a little of the time of the House in making a statement about 
quorums in the Committee on Rules. The Committee on Rules 
meets usually upon the call of the chairman. Sometimes a 
necessity for a meeting of the Committee on Rules is pressing, 
and the committee must be called together immediately. It is 
very difficult to get a quorum of that committee. Very often 
a quorum of the committee is not in the city. I doubt if there 
is a quorum of the committee in the city at this moment, and 
yet here is an important matter brought up for consideration, 
and if the Speaker rules that the gentleman from Michigan 
properly raised the question as to the legality of the proceedings 
in the Committee on Rules at its last meeting, then the Com- 
mittee on Rules should meet at once and agree to this resolu- 
tion; but there is not a quorum of that committee in the city, 
and the public business can not be transacted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In a moment. I am not respon- 
sible for the fact that the Committee on Rules, which must 
meet suddenly and without much notice, has 12 members upon 
it. It is very difficult to get 12 members of any committee to 
meet upon a sudden call. 

Mr. CRAMTON, What would happen to the public business 
if there was not present in the city a quorum of the House? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Bills passed yesterday when I 
doubt if there was a quorum present. Bills have passed many 
ay when it was doubtful if there was a quorum in the 

ouse. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me say that all- the bills that passed 
in the House yesterday were passed without a quorum. I 


Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Is there a different rule governing a 
quorum in the Committee on Rules and where we do business 
here in the House without a quorum? The presumption is that 
a quorum is present and that everything transacted is legal 
until some gentleman rises and makes the point of order that 
no quorum is present. Bills passed yesterday and not one 
passed with a quorum present. They all went over to another 
body. Can some Member of that other body raise the ques- 
tion as to whether there was a quorum present in the House? 
If anybody can raise the question of a quorum being present 
in the committee after the bill is called up in the regular way 
here in the House, what becomes of the business of the House 
when hundreds of bills are reported from committees without a 
quorum present if the question of fact can be raised in 
the House as to whether there was a quorum present in the 
committee reporting the bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There is much logic in what the 
gentleman says. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman let me 
make this answer to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It so happens that the five 
or six members who were present at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Rules on this particular day when this rule was re- 
ported were favorable to the reporting of the rule, therefore 
there was no minority there. Let me show where the position 
of the gentleman from Iowa might lead to. It probably would 
not occur, and yet it might occur in times of stress, strain, and 
passion, that a political majority of the committee would get 
together, pass a rule without a quorum, even without a politi- 
cal majority being present, and there would be no way under 
Heaven whereby it could be challenged except in the way the 
gentleman from Michigan is challenging this. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There has been no question raised as to 
the call of the committee being proper. The presumption is 
that every member was notified, and it certainly presents a 
different situation than what the gentleman is assuming, that 
a political majority might do business without the minority 
knowing of it. - If such a situation should arise and a political 
majority calls a meeting and has no quorum, and the minority 
is not notified, I should say that that was an illegal meeting. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The facts in this case will 
refute all that the gentleman intimates in that statement, be- 
cause in this case the Members were notified by telephone and 
not in writing, and of course if they were not here they could 
not be notified. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is not notice by telephone as valid and 
binding as a notice in writing? 

Mr. GARNER. The difference between a quorum in the 
House and a quorum in committee, to my mind, is this: In the 
House each Member has a right to make a point of no quorum, 
Only the members of a committee have a right to make a point 
of no quorum in committee. Every man in the House ought 
to have the right to see that a quorum is present in committee 
and ought to have the right on the floor to question it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is not the very purpose and func- 
tion of the Committee on Rules to take away some right that 
the minority may have in the House and therefore is there not 
all the more reason why the commitee should proceed with a 
quorum? 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with the gentleman. The Journal 
of the House does not each morning recite that there was a 
quorum present. If the Speaker in this instance is convinced 
as a matter of fact that there was not a quorum present at 
the reporting of the rule or of a bill, the integrity of the House 
of Representatives is involved and the Speaker ought to say 
that the committee did not have a legal right to report the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield to me to propound 
an inquiry to the Speaker? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to make a further state- 
ment and then I will yield. What I want to say further is 
this: If the Committee on Rules is to function, if the House 
expects the Committee on Rules to aid the House in the trans- 
action of its business, the House must provide for a Committee 
on Rules that can secure a quorum of its members. [Applause.] 
During the period of the war, as a member of the Committee on 
Rules, I met with the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] 
and one or two others. Much of the most important legislation 
that has ever been acted upon in the history of this Republic 
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was brought on the floor of the House from the Committee on 
Rules when sometimes there were not to exceed three members 
of that committee present. It was done by unanimous consent, 
and the question of the attendance of a quorum was never 
raised. The gentleman from North Carolina was laboring 
under the same burdensome conditions then that some of the 
rest of us have been laboring under since then. He could not 
upon a sudden call secure a quorum of his committee, I never 
raised the question of a quorum on any important matter in 
that committee. Matters were brought here on the floor of the 
House of the greatest import to the country without any ques- 
tion ever being raised as to whether or not there was a quorum 
present in the committee. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If the minutes of the clerk of the 
committee can not be questioned, if a point of no quorum is 
made in it and some certificate should come in 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Just let me say that I never 
saw the minutes of the Committee on Rules until just now, 
when they were sent to the Clerk's desk, I did not know that 
that was the form that they used. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If it could not be inquired into 
whether a quorum was present, then if the clerk’s minutes 
show that a quorum was present it would be conclusive. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not follow the gentleman. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would like to ask if- this matter was 
considered at a regular or a special meeting of the committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We do not have regular meet- 
ings of the committee; only upon call. 

Mr. DOMINIOK. And this meeting of the committee was 
called in the usual way? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; in the usual way, 

Mr. OLIVER. It is not usual in reporting a rule to report 
the preamble attached to this rule reciting the minutes of the 
committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. OLIVER. And the gentleman very properly, when it 
was called to his attention that there was no quorum, withdrew 
the recital. a 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, unless the Speaker indicates 
the desire I shall not take more time in suppert of the point 
of order than to call the attention of the Speaker to two prece- 
dents. I only want to be sure they are mentioned in the 
Recorp. One is a decision oft this point by Mr. Speaker Clark 
on May 17, 1918, in connection with the question of committee 
authorization for the calling up of the Senate bill for Hawaiian 
prohibition. The other is a decision by the present Speaker on 
October 9, 1919, in connection with the rule for the bill propos- 
ing vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry. 
The first is found in CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 56, page 
6688; the other in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 58, page 
6652. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker [applause], the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] had some reason for complaint. When 
the Republican members of the Committee on Committees were 
working on the appointments to be presented to the House the 
gentleman from Kansas saw me and other members of that 
committee and insisted that a majority of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee should be Members who would be present 
and help to make a quorum of the Committee on Rules when 
that committee met. There were several Republican members 
of the committee in the prior Congress who had not been very 
attentive on the Committee on Rules, or, I might say, on the 
House itself. I informed the gentleman from Kansas that it 
was a very difficult matter to remove a man from a committee 
under the practice and precedents of the House unless he would 
agree to it, and I took the trouble to ask the men who were 
slated to go on the Committee on Rules on the majority side of 
the House whether they would attend, and those who had been 
absent in the past whether they would reform, and received a 
pledge of every Republican member of the Committee on Rules 
that when it was necessary to have a quorum of the Committee 
on Rules those Members would be in Washington and present, 
and I am inclined to think that some members of the Commit- 
tee on Rules on the majority side had better resign or else the 
House may be forced to elect Members in their places. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Speaker, in the old days the Committee on Rules, 
consisting of five Members, three majority and two minority, 
with the Speaker at the head, very frequently were called in 
meeting on the floor of the House or in the cloak room or in 
the lobby and reported rules. 

Since the Committee on Rules was reconstituted and finally 
made a committee of 12 it has met with difficulties all the 


time. I think there has never been a time since the recon- 
stitution of the Committee on Rules when it did not frequently, 
both when the Democrats were in control and when the Re- 
publicans came in control, meet and act without, in fact, a 
quorum of the committee present, and it was generally con- 
sidered that when the minority side would agree with the 
majority members of the Committee on Rules rules might be 
reported regardless of a quorum, so that no criticism can be 
had of what action has been taken up to the present time, and 
I might say probably no criticism would exist if that practice 
were to continue. But here comes a question where the Speaker 
is required to rule on the right of the gentleman from Kansas, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, to report a rule ordered 
reported by his committee when, in fact, no quorum of the 
committee acted upon the order. The House does business on 
the theory of a quorum being present, but it has always been 
my understanding since I have been a Member of this House 
that a committee must develop a quorum before it can transact 
any business. [Applause.] And it is the practice, at least in 
most of the committees, to call the roll of the committee—a 
matter which is never called in the House at the meeting of the 
House to ascertain whether a quorum is present before the 
House can commence business—to ascertain whether a quorum 
is present. I was chairman of two committees of this House for 
a number of years and never acted upon any proposition or 
reported any matter to the House until a quorum was developed 
in the committee and a quorum acted upon the matter to be 
reported to the House. I think myself that in the interest of 
good parliamentary procedure, in the interest of orderly legis- 
lation, it would be wise for the Speaker to hold that when the 
chairman of the committee or a member of the committee re- 
porting to the House did not state when the question was asked 
that a quorum of the committee was present when the order 
Was made, that order would be held invalid, and that no com- 
mittee had the right to report to the House without a quorum 
of the committee being present. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman, whom we are all so glad to see back this morning, a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think it is 
always competent for the House to inquire into the question of 
fact and ascertain whether a quorum of a committee was pres- 
ent when a bill or resolution which it reports is presented for 
consideration? 

Mr. MANN. Well, the custom has always been of the House, 
where a question of that sort was raised, for the Speaker to 
ask the man reporting the bill what action was taken by the 
committee or whether a quorum was present, and his answer 
was considered final. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is not entirely in 
accord with that of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] in respect to the reporting of bills under the Democratic 
control of this House when there was no quorum present. My 
recollection is very distinct that we kept a record of the meet- 
ing; that the first business in order was the calling of the roll, 
and that if a quorum was developed the committee proceeded 
with the transaction of business. If a quorum was not de- 
veloped, then no business was transacted. I will not say that 
there was no exception to that procedure, but if there was I 
do not recollect it, and my recollection in this respect is cor- 
roborated by my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit this observation: Unless there 
is a quorum present, it is not a meeting of the committee, and 
the Speaker now has this statement of fact that this meeting 
of the committee was held, to which I, unfortunately, did not 
receive a summon and concerning which meeting I had no 
knowledge until after it was held, and the affirmative state- 
ment is made that a quorum was not present. It seems to me 
that there is nothing for the Speaker to do but to sustain the 
rights of the minority and sustain the rights of every Member 
of this House by sustaining the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule, 

The ruling of the Chair has been very much simplified by 
the frank admission of the chairman of the committee that 
there was no quorum present. Otherwise it would have raised 
a different question as to what evidence was necessary to con- 
tradict the official minutes or record of the meeting. But it is 
admitted that there was no quorum present, and therefore it 


-seems to the Chair that the conclusion is very clear. 


The Chair was for many years a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and it is the recollection of the Chair that 
that committee was scrupulous that there should always be a 
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quorum present. That, of course, does not mean—and it has 
occurred to the Chair that it might have happened in this pres- 
ent instance—that a quorum of the committee was present every 
minute. Men would go in, and would go out, and come back. 
But the roll call must disclose that a quorum was present, 
and the Chair thinks that is the practice of most of the 
committees. But inasmuch as it is admitted here that there 
was no quorum present, the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, Mr. Speaker, it is to be under- 
stood that the second point of order that I presented is not 
passed upon in any way, it not being necessary? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 


the present consideration of Senate bill No. 3425, and I would © 


like to arrange for some time for debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 3425; 
but, after consideration, the Chair does not think that he has 
the right to recognize the gentleman for that purpose. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. DUNBAR, for seven days, on account of business. 

To Mr. Youna, for one month. 

To Mr. Kronau, for one week, on account of attending 
graduating exercises of his children, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1 to the bill (H. R. 10101) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House and had appointed 
Mr. Phipps, Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. Glass as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that June 16 they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following joint resolution 
and bills: 

H. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to reerect the statue of Abra- 
hain Lincoln upon its original site; E 

H. R. 11407. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 

H. R. 7052. An act for the relief of G. C. Caldwell; 

H. R. 6313. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
grant a right of way for a publie highway to the county of 
Skagit, Wash.; 

H. R. 11646. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 

H. R. 11265, An act to authorize the maintenance of a bridge 
constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, in 
the State of Washington; 

H. R. 9859. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 8785. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a 
pontoon bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 10330. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott, 
in the State of Wisconsin; 

H. R. 11345. An act authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa.; 
and 

H. R. 11827. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 39 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 19, 
1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


— 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 12060) providing additional 
funds to continue in effect the act providing for the care and 
| treatment of persons afflicted with leprosy and to prevent the 


| spread of leprosy in the United States; to the Committee on, 


Appropriations. 4 
By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bil (H. R. 12061) to make the 

| Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States 
| of America, and to punish any disrespect to said national 
| anthem or to the national flag of the United States of America; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 12062) to prevent the 
entering into ports of the United States of vessels upon which 
intoxicating liquors are sold; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
369) for the immediate consideration of House bill 12021; to 
the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12063) grant- 
ing a pension to Austin Thomas Dickerman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 12064) granting 
| an increase of pension to Carrie M. Flandreau; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
| on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6025. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Takamine Manufacturing 
Corporation, New York City, relative to the pending tariff bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6026. Also, petition of Metal Trades Council, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

| urging passage of House bill 10967; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 19, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The Secretary, George A. Sanderson, read the following com- 
munication : 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Washington, D. C., June 19, 1922. 
| To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. WESLEY 
L. Jones, a Senator from the State of Washington, to perform the 
duties of the Chair this calendar day. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. JONES of Washington thereupon took the chair as Pre- 
siding Officer. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 8 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Colt Harreld Lenroot 
Borah Culberson Heflin Lodge 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson MeCormick 
Broussard al Jones, N. Mex. McCumber 
Bursum Dillingham Jones, Wash. McKin'ey 

| Calder Euge Kellogg McLean 

| Cameron Ernst Kendrick MeNery 
Capper Fernald King Nelson 

ı Caraway Gooding Ladd Newberry 
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Smoot 


Nicholson Poindexter Wadsworth 
Norbeck Pomerene Spencer Walsh, Mass, 
Norris Sheppard 888 Walsh, Mont. 
die Shortridge Sutherland Warren 
Overman Simmons Townsend Watson, Ind. 
Phipps Smith Trammell Willis 


Mr. TRAMMELL: I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Firercuer] is absent on account of illness, 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson] is absent by reason of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wurts in the chair). 
Sixty Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, pending the final vote on 
the bill, which doubtless will be taken before long, I ask unani- 
mous consent to offer for immediate consideration a concurren® 
resolution bearing on the bill, to which members of the commit- 
tee, I believe, will make no objection. I seek to have action 
now in order that the concurrent resolution may be before the 
committee of the House when the bill goes to conference. I 
ask that the concurrent resolution may be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution will 
be read. 

Fhe concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 27) was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a special committee, to be composed of six Members, to be up- 
pointed in equal number from the Committees on Naval Affairs of the 
two Houses und by the respective chairmen thereof, be and hereby is 
authorized and instructed to investigate the efficiency and economy of 
the administration of the United States Navy, including naval bases, 
navy yards, and stations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
meiate consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, the concurrent resolution pro- 
poses to investigate questions of efficiency, aud so forth. Would 
that include authority or jurisdiction to recommend the discon- 
tinuance of some of our navy yards? ; 

Mr. McCORMICK, If the Senator will consider the list of 
naval stations, so called, which I introduced and had printed 
in the Recorp, he will conclude, I think, that not only ought 
their operation to be discontinued in many cases, but that the 
land itself ought to be sold. That can not be done without an 
act of Congress, of course. The Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
I believe, is of the opinion that many of the establishments 
should be closed, and the land in many instances may be sold. 
We shall never get action by Congress except upon the recom- 
mendation of such a committee. I am of the opinion that prob- 
ably one-third of the naval establishments in continental United 
States are unnecessary. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the resolution authorize the committee 
to wake recommendations? 

Mr. KING. It ought to be amended to include that. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. President, may we have the latter part 
of the concurrent resolution again read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution will 
be reported again. 

The reading clerk again read the concurrent resolution, 

Mr. JOHNSON, May I inquire of the author of the resolu- 
tion if anything beyond the mere efficiency of the particular 
bases now established is sought? 

Mr, MCCORMICK. The language speaks for itself—economy 
and efficiency, 

Mr. JOHNSON. When he says “economy and efficiency,” is 
it in the mind of the author of the concurrent resolution that 
other bases may be suggested because the economy and effi- 
ciency of the particular existing ones may not meet the approval 
of the committee? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. I think that would be em- 
braced within the resolution. Let me ask if the Senator recalls 
the brief debate upon proving grounds, of which the Army 
and Navy now have, six? I think no one believes that six 
proving grounds are necessary for the Army and Navy. If 
the Senator will turn to the list of stations published in the 
Recorp he will find that there are ammunition depots almost 
innumerable, with marine guards at each. Talk about the 
river and harbor pork barrel! There is a Navy pork barrel 
which has dotted the coast from Kittery to Key West and from 
Key West to Puget Sound with little naval stations, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. An establishment might be very 
eficient and yet not be necessary. The word “efficient,” T 
think, does not cover what the Senator has in view, ` 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was that point to which I was directing 
the author's attention. I know nothing about the pork barrel, 
sufficient or insufficient, of the Navy, but under the four-power 
pact it may be we have protection of naval bases and for our 


Navy from Great Britain and Japan; and if this be so, it may 
be a matter of some indifference exactly what the resolution 
provides; but it ought, if adopted, to be plain and unambigu- 
ous with the powers of the committee clearly defined. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. DIAL. I thought the Senator had concluded. I wish 
to object to the immediate consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That terminates the whole 
matter and the concurrent resolution goes over. 

Mr. McCORMICK. In that case I will ask that the concur- 
rent resolution be referred to the appropriate committee, 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say that I think I am in perfect 
harmony with the object in view and desired by the Senator 
from Illinois. I only suggest to him that in all probability 
the committee might not feel that it was authorized to do what 
it ought to do, and that is to recommend what should be done 
in reference to reducing the number of these establishments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to give notice that 
when the resolution offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McCormick] is taken up for consideration I shall move, at 
the end of the resolution, to strike out the period and insert 
a comma, and add the following: 
and to report to the Congress its findings; and further, to report 
the extent to which the naval air personnel and naval aircraft should 
be increased or substituted for the present regular line naval per- 
sonnel and naval surface craft. 

Mr. President, let me say that I quite agree that the public 
money is being unnecessarily wasted, and to some extent dissi- 
pated, in the maintenance of the Navy on its present lines. I am 
a great believer in the necessity and importance of naval de- 
fense, but I am not a believer in the present naval defense 
policy of this Government, One certain conclusion reached 
by the limitation of armament conference held at Washington 
last winter was that the nations of the world made no agree- 
ment upon the limitation of aviation armament. They held 
themselves free to maintain as large an air service and to build 
and maintain as large fleets of aircraft as they saw fit to estab- 
lish. We know that Great Britain has been making great 
strides in developing her means of defense through aviation. 
With her usual vision and foresight she is developing the strong- 
est und best air service in the world. We know that Japan 
has employed the best German experts to train her aviators 
and deyelop her aviation system; we also know that Japan is 
fully cognizant of the importance of this new means of defense. 

Our Nayy.is and has been, notwithstanding congressional 
sentiments and existing laws, discouraging the development of 
naval aviation. 

Even school children know that the World War proved that 
the old naval craft was beginning to decline as a means of 
national defense, while naval aircraft was in the ‘future to 
supplant to a great extent seagoing surface craft. The proper 
amount of aircraft, amply manned, armed with sufficient 
bombs and other ammunition, and three coast aviation stations 
along the Atlantic, could completely wipe out our naval fleet 
before it had moved half way from New York to the Panama 
Canal. All well-informed national defense—not naval—au- 
thorities know this. 

I think the time has come to realize that the old naval arma- 
ments are rapidly deteriorating and becoming useless; that the 
chief and best means of defending our coasts in the future are 
to be largely through the air; that we ought to get away from 
the policy of the old-line naval officers who will not recognize 
the dawn of a new day, and the value, indeed, prime necessity 
of this new means of defense, but cling to obsolete naval sea- 
craft for the purpose of perpetuating themselves and their 
policies in power, b 

I wish to call attention to the need of Congress investiga 
this subject without regard to former positions or policies, 
to take up the question as to whether we should not divert 
some of the money which we are now spending under our naval 
appropriations for the development of aviation and of an up-to- 
date active and energetic naval aviation personnel and naval 
aviation aircraft. One-half the money we appropriate for our 
Navy could be better spent in building up our national defense 
through a merchant marine and well-equipped naval air 
armament. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to suggest 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that, inasmuch as the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Illinois has been referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, it might be wise for him 
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to ask to have his amendment printed and likewise referred 
to that committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the suggestion 
of the Chair, and ask that my amendment be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

THE MUSCLE SHOALS PLANT. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to say that in the 
colloquy which I had on Saturday last with the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] I made a certain criticism 
on what I supposed the Senator from Alabama bad said in 
regard to the Gorgas plant being included in the Ford offer 
at Muscle Shoals. Of course the Gorgas plant is included in 
the Ford offer, and I knew that the Senator from Alabama 
was opposed to eliminating it, although almost everyone who 
has considered it realizes that it makes the Ford offer a great 
deal more complex than it otherwise would be. However, 
the Senator from Alabama said at the time that he had made 
no reference to the Gorgas plant. I said then that if I found 
on examination of the Recorp that the Senator had not I 
should be very willing and very glad to admit that I was 
mistaken. I have since examined the Recorp, and I find that 
while the Senator from Alabama used the name “ Gorgas,” his 
reference was to General Gorgas. I suppose I must have mis- 
construed what he said. He made no reference to the Gorgas 
plant. In that respect I was in error, and I cheerfully correct 
the mistake. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can understand how the 
Senator from Nebraska misunderstood the situation in our 
colloquy on Saturday. The Gorgas plant was named for Gen- 
eral Gorgus, but in what I said I had reference to General 
Gorgas. I mentioned the name “Gorgas” two or three times, 
and I am sure that the Senator from Nebraska thought that I 
had reference to the Gorgas plant. I can very well under- 
stand how it was that he got the two references confused. 


PETITIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington) 
laid before the Senate resolutions of the thirty-seventh annual 
meeting of State and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America, favoring the making of continued appropriations for 
combatting venereal diseases among civilians; the coordina- 
tion of Federal, State, and local health agencies in controlling 
such diseases; and the transfer of legal and police activities 
incident to protecting service men from such diseases from the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board to the Department of 
Justice, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He, also laid before the Senate resolutions of the thirty-seventh 
annual meeting of State and Provincial Health Authorities of 
North America, favoring the making of a survey in certain for- 
eign countries that control the production of narcotics relative 
to the real need for medicinal purposes of narcotic drugs, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Chicago, III., praying that only a moderate 
duty be imposed in the pending tariff bill on ladies’ and chil- 
‘dren’s leather gloves, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Acacia 
Chapter of the Delphian Society, the Grandview Chapter Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, and the congregation of the 
Immanuel Baptist Church, all of Kansas City, Kans., favoring 
the enactment of legislation creating a department of education, 
which were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6110) amending section 97 
of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, re- 
ported it without amendment. 


CLAIM OF HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Mr. SPENCER. From the Committee on Claims, I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 
254) to investigate the claim of the city of Hoboken, N. J., 
for losses as result of the occupation by the United States of 
certain docks, and so forth, on the Hudson River, formerly 
the property of the North German Lloyd Dock Co. and Ham- 
burg-American Line Terminal & Navigation Co. I move that 
the resolution be referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as it proposes to 
make a payment out of the contingent fund. s 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3728) authorizing the use of special canceling 
Stamps in the post office at St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 3729) for the relief of John F. White and Mary L. 
eee (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

aims, 

A bill (S. 3730) to provide for the filing of mineral claims 
in land offices of the United States (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


ADDRESS BY DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, last week Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia College, delivered in my home 
city, before the State bar association, a notable and timely 
speech on constitutional interpretation. I would like to have 
unanimous consent to have an abstract of that address printed 
in the Recorp, in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that order will be made. 

The abstract of the address is as follows: 

ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THB NEW JERSEY 
STATH BAR ASSOCIATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 1922, 
BY NICLLOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

“The public press of yesterday reports the text of a speech 
made by the senior Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. La FOLLETTE, 
before the annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor at Cincinnati. This speech presents a view of our Ameri- 
can Government that is so false, and announces a political 
program that is so revolutionary, as to justily, indeed to de- 
mand, quick reply. Senator La FoLLETTE made an attack not 
only upon the American judiciary but upon the very corner 
stone of our American political system, which is the judicial 
protection of individual liberty and private rights against any 
encroachment even on the part of Government itself. 

“Senator La FOLLETTE is quoted as saying: A century and 
a half ago our forefathers shed their blood in order that they 
might establish on this continent a government deriving its 
just powers from the consent of the governed, in which the will 
of the people, expressed through their duly elected representa- 
tives, should be sovereign.’ 

“Our forefathers did nothing of the sort. They took good 
care to do something quite different. 

“What our forefathers did was to retain sovereign power 
in the people of these United States and to erect a Government 
of strictly limited powers and functions, divided into an 
executive, a judicial, and a legislative branch. Each one of 
these branches of the Government rests upon one and the 
same constitutional foundation. Each in its own sphere rep- 
resents the people and gives voice and effect to the public 
will. The motion that the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment in some mysterious way more adequately represents 
the will of the people than does the executive or the judicial 
branch is without warrant either in legal theory or in our 
political history. 

“The judicial branch of the Government represents the 
people’s fundamental principles, their controlling ideals, and 
their continuing purpose. It brings, and justly brings, to the 
test fixed by these any and every legislative act that may be 
challenged. This power of judicial review and of judicial 
protection is distinctive American doctrine and constitutes 
America’s greatest single contribution to the cause of free 
Government. Without it we should be swept hither and yon 
by the swiftly shifting tides of mere opinion and by the active 
propaganda of aggressive minorities. Destroy the principle 
of judicial protection of public law and of private rights and 
the America that we have known falls to pieces. - 

“The Executive, too, directly represents public opinion and 
the popular will. The President of the United States is the 
one public officer for whom the whole people vote, His con- 
stituency is the Nation; he speaks for the Nation and is re- 
sponsible to the Nation, 

“While in theory the legislative branch of the Government 
directly represents the people’s will, it has in fact during 
recent years come to be less representative of public opinion 
and public interest than either the executive or the judicial 
branch of the Government. Parochialism, sectionalism, and 
various forms of self-interest and fanaticism have all oper- 
ated to weaken the truly representative character of the 
legislative branch. It is now far from certain that when a 
State legislature or the Congress enacts a law that law has 
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the support of public opinion. When the Congress meets, the 
public heart sinks, and when the Congress adjourns public 
pæans rise to heaven, 

“The program announced by Senator LA FoLLETTE is not new, 
but it is ominous that it should have been cheered at a con- 
vention of American workingmen, for those of us who work 
have most to gain from the preservation of the American sys- 
tem of government and most to lose from the overthrow of the 
principle of judicial protection. 

“Senator La Fotrerte’s illustrations are unfortunate. The 
Congress has twice endeavored to deal with the problem of 
child labor in the wrong fashion. One may suspect that many 
of those who voted for these two measures know that they 
were probably, if not certainly, unconstitutional and would 
eventually be overturned by the courts. There need be no diffi- 
culty and not much delay in getting rid of child labor where 
it still exists by constitutional and American methods. It has 
been publicly stated that in all but three of the States there is 
already upon the statute book child labor legislation that is 
quite as satisfactory as that proposed by the Congress. Why 
not bring to bear the influence of public opinion upon the legis- 
latures of the three backward States instead of endeavoring to 
overturn our American form of government by constitutional 
amendment or otherwise? 

“The fact seems to be quite overlooked that while our Gov- 
ernment is dual in form, the sovereignty of the American people 
is single and undivided. That sovereignty operates as truly 
through the legislatures of the several States when they per- 
form their constitutional functions as through the Congress 
when it performs its constitutional functions. If, under the 
pressure of sentiment or self-interest or through sheer igno- 
rance, our dual form of government should ever be destroyed 
and our States should become, like the ancient provinces of 
France, mere geographical names, then America would have 
ceased to be a Federal Republic and would have become an 
imperial state with all that that ominous term may well signify. 


“Surely it is not fitting that in preaching doctrines so anti- 


American and so inimical to liberty and to justice, Senator 
La Forrerre should continue to wear the livery of either of 
the historic political parties. Republicans and Democrats dif- 
fer as to principles and policies, but they are united in their 
loyal devotion to the Constitution of the United States and to 
the American form of government that has been built upon it. 
If Mr. LA Fortetre wishes to wage war upon that form of gov- 
ernment, we shall provide him with all the fight he can 
stomach. Let him, however, in all fairness, put on the livery 
which he should wear and take both the name and the uniform 
of a destructionist and a revolutionary. Let him stop boring 
from within and be compelled to attack America openly from 
without.” 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR RANSDELL, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of an address delivered by the able senior Senator from Louis- 
iana [Mr. RANSDELL] before the International Convention of the 
Knights of St. John at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 18, 1922, on the 
subject of The United States leads the world in divorce.” It 
is a very timely address, and I happen to know that the Senator 
has given a great deal of thought and time to the study of this 
question. His address, therefore, I think will be very in- 
teresting to Senators as well as to the public, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it incorporated in the Recorp in 8-point 


type. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type as follows: 

ADDRESS or HON. J. E. RANSDELL, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
LOUISIANA, BEFORÐ THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE KNIGHTS 
or ST, JOHN, CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jux 18, 1922. 

UNITED STATES LEADS WORLD IN DIVORCE, 

Senator RANSDELL spoke as follows: 

It is my intention to discuss to-night what in my opinion is 
one of the most important problems facing the American people: 
The divorce evil. For many years I have given the deepest 
thought to this subject, and have watched with a heavy heart 
our steadily and ominously increasing divorce rate, which to-day 
is greater than that of any other nation. We lead the world 
in divorces to-day. Japan, which for many years had this un- 
enviable distinction, has yielded to the Christian United States 
of America. 

“This statement is founded on the divorce statistics for 1916, 
published by the United States Census Bureau in 1919, which 
gives the number of our divorces for that year as 112,036, or 
a little more than 112 per 100,000 population. If we exclude 
from this population Roman Catholics, who, as we all know, are 
not permitted by the church to divorce, although in rare cases 
the Pope declares marriages to have been null and void ab 
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initio, the rate rises to 134 divorces for each 100,000 net popula- 
tion. Statistics for Japan show that her divorce rate, which has 
been steadily decreasing since 1893, when it granted 116,775 
divorces, or 233 per 100,000, amounted to only 60,254, or 109 


iper 100,000 population, in 1916, and in 1917 Japan’s divorce rate 


was 55,812, or only 100 per 100,000 population, 
DESTROY DIVORCE OR IT WILL DESTROY US, 
“We hear every day warnings being uttered against our 


‚enormously increasing divorce rate by prominent public men 


and women of every denomination and sect. Are such expres- 
sions of alarm impelled by casual or exceptional conditions? 
Most emphatically I say that they are fully justified by the con- 
dictions prevalent in our land to-day. Nearly everyone who 
has given the divorce problem the slightest study admits that 
it is one which must be solved, and that promptly. We must 
either destroy divorce, or it will destroy us. : 

“In the United States divorce is spreading with alarming 
rapidity. It has permeated every walk of life and is prevalent 
among every class of people. The total number of divorces in 
1867 was 9,937, or 27 per 100,000 population. Forty years later, 
in 1906, there were 72,062 divorces, or 86 per 100,000 population. 
Fifty years later, in 1916, there were 112,086 divorces, or 112 


per 100,000 population. Thus in actual numbers there were 


more than eleven times as many divorces granted in 1916 as in 
1867, or, allowing for the increased population, divorce had in- 
creased 415 per cent. To put it in another way, in 1867 there 
was 1 divorce for every 3,666 people, while in 1916 there was 1 
for every 895 people. 

“A comparison of our divorce statistics with those of Japan 
shows that in Japan the number decreased from 282 per 100,000 
to 100, nearly 200 per cent, in the last 80 years, whereas in the 
United States the number increased in 50 years from 27 to 112 
per 100,000, or more than 400 per cent. This is certainly a very 
favorable comparison to Japan and one of which the United 
States can well be ashamed. 


ONE DIVORCE TO FIVE MARRIAGES BY MIDDLE OF CENTURY, 


“Tf divorces multiply at the same rate in the future as in the 
past—and there is every indication that they will increase 
faster—then before the middle of this century we will have an- 
nually in the United States 275 divorces per 100,000 population, 
or 1 divorce for every 5 marriages. In 1887 there was 1 divorce 
for every 17 marriages; in 1906, 1 for every 12 marriages; in 
1916, 1 for every 9 marriages, and at the same rate we will have 
in 1946 the appalling ‘figure of 1 divorce for every 5 marriages. 

“Our closest competitors in Europe are Switzerland, with 40 
divorces annually per 100,000 population, and France with 83 
per 100,000 population, according to the census of 1910, which 
are the latest figures available for the whole country. 

“England stands in bold contrast with this country. In 1919, 
with a population of 88,000,000, she granted only 5.768 divorces, 
or 15 per 100,000, while the United States in 1916 granted 
112,036 divorces, or 112 per 100,000 population. During the 20 
years ending 1906 Ireland granted only 19 divorces, or an aver- 
age of less than 1 absolute divorce per year for her entire popu- 
lation of about 4,500,000 souls. These are the latest statistics 
available. 

“As a matter of fact, it has been said that the United States 
granted twice as many divorces during the last 35 years as all. 
the rest of Christendom combined; yes; actually more than two 
times as many divorces among 100,000,000 Americans as among 
the 400,000,000 souls of Europe and other Christian countries. 

“Divorce is absolutely prohibited in Italy and Spain, while 
the Latin-American countries, such as the Argentine Republic, 
Brazil, Peru, Chile, and others, have similar laws. A legal sep- 
aration, however, without the right to remarry, is recognized 
in all of these jurisdictions. 

“In Canada the important Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, 
Prince Edward, and the northwest territories have no divorce 
laws, though divorce may be obtained in exceptional cases by spe- 
cial act of the Canadian Parliament. From 1867 to 1922—a period 
of 55 years—these Provinces rendered only 431 absolute divorces. 
The total number of divorces granted during 1916 in Canada, 
for the whole country, containing 7,206,643 people, was only 67, 
or less than 1 per 100,000 population. These people are our next- 
door neighbors and descendants of the same European ancestors, 
have substantially the same religious beliefs, live under the 
same conditions, and struggle against the same adversities as 
ourselves. Why should the divorce rate be so enormous in the 
United States and so inconsequential in Canada? 

COUNTRIES RESTRICTING DIVORCE HAVE FEWER ILLEGAL BIRTHS. 

“T have recently seen statements to the effect that countries 
having stringent divorce laws, or laws absolutely prohibiting 
divorce, have a greater number of illegitimate births than coun- 
tries having easy divorce laws. These statements are not sus- 
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tained by citation of authority or by accurate census reports, 
and I unhesitatingly deny their correctness. Statistics on this 
subject are very hard to secure, but so far as I can ascertain 
they not only disprove the assertion but show that illegitimacy 
is greater in countries where divorce is easy. In fact, Ireland, 
whieh has practically no divorce, has the lowest illegitimacy 
rate among all the countries of Europe. 

“Tt can not be gainsaid that divorce destroys the home, and 
the home is the base and foundation of the State; hence we 
must stop divoree or ruin the State, which can not continue to 
exist if its base is allowed to crumble and fall. While many 
excellent people are divorced, and some of them make new 
homes, the inevitable trend of divorce is to break up many 
mere homes than it builds up, and to materially reduce the 
number of children. When marriage is dissolved the true 
home ceases to exist, the parents and cbildren are separated, 
and the sweet ties that bind father and mother to thelr ofi- 
spring and to each other are broken forever, Å 


WHILE ROME ABSTAINED FROM DIVORCE IT PROSPERED. 


“Let us turn to the history of Rome, the greatest Republic 
and Empire of the ancient world, examine her customs, take 
warning from her example, and try to profit by her experience. 
A careful and painstaking research into the history of Rome 
convinces the investigator that during the early times of that 
nation the marriage tie was considered inviolate. For 520 
years there was no such thing as divorce in Rome, Up to the 
latter days of the Republic the principal form of marriage in 
use in Rome was the confarreatio, which Was essentially a 
religious ceremony. The bride and bridegroom, in the pres- 
ence of the Roman priest and 10 witnesses, partook of a cake 
made of old Italian grain called far; a sacrifice was offered 
to the gods that they might look auspiciously upon the mar- 
riage, and the skin of the victim was stretched over two seats, 
upon which the wedded couple had to sit. The sublimity and 
perpetuity of the Roman religious marriage are beautifully ex- 
pressed by the jurisconsult, Modentinus, who defined it ‘a 
lifelong fellowship of all divine and human rights.’ 

“The early patriarchial family occupied a prominent and 
powerful position in Rome. It was the bone and sinew of the 
nation; the temple where the husband and wife and children 
worshipped the household gods; around it was cast the sacred 
mantle of religion, and one of the essential elements of the 
religious marriage was its indissolubility. The family was 
the integral unit of the government; a State within a State; 
and Rome owed its primitive solidarity and strength in a great 
measure to the unity and perpetuity of the Roman family. 


WBRALTH AND LUXURY BROUGHT RIOT OF DIVORCD, 


“But gradually the wealth of the world was poured into the 
lap of Rome; philosophical skepticism and oriental superstitions 
undermined the morals of the people. Luxury and sensuality 
went hand in hand, and the Romans, enervated by a life of 
ease, became yictims of the most depraved vices, Conjugal 
fidelity became the scoff of the poet, marriage vows the target 
for the shafts of the satirist, and womanly virtue the laughing 
stock of the servile courtier. 

Marriage lost its sacred character and became a civil con- 
tract. The confarreatio developed into the free marriage, in 
which the wife was no longer under control of the husband, 
and which might be dissolved by mutual consent. The ease 
with which divorces might be secured was the strongest induce- 
ment to enter into rash and ill-considered marriages. In this 
regard Gibbon, volume 7, page 349, Decline and Fall, says: 

“In thr turies of prosperi a uptio: 

Aivoree) 8 1 — practicn, and we re od 

ion, interest, or caprice suggested daily motives for the dissolu- 
tion of marriage; a word, a sign, a message, a letter, the mandate of a 
freedman declared the separation; the most tender of human con- 
nections was degra to a transient society ef profit or pleasure. 
+ œ * A specious theory is confuted by free and perfect ex- 
periment, which demonstrates that the Hberty of divorce does not con- 
tribute to happiness and virtue. The facility of 


t 11 tual confidence and i e eve Ang at ng 1 
stroy all mu confide nflame ev ute; the 
1 differences between a and a stra r, s so 


husband 
easily be removed might’ still more easily be fo ten * a —— 
who in five years can submit to the embraces of eight husbands must 
cease to reverence the chastity of her own person. 

“Shortly before the Christian era, after marriage had be- 
come a civil contract, things went from bad to worse. Cicero 
repudiates his wife, Terentia, while Augustus forces the hus- 
band of Lydia to divorce her that he may have her himself. 
One woman has 10 husbands, according to Martial; another, 
relates Juvenal, has 8 husbands in five years, while St. Jerome 
states that there is in Rome a woman who has married her 
twenty-third husband, she herself being his twenty-first wife. 
Ovid and Pliny and Pliny the younger had three wives; Cæsar 
and Anthony four; Sulla and Pompey five. 


“The eyil was national in prevalence, It existed not only 
among the great but also among the lowly. It permeated every 
stratum of society, and was widespread in every class of people. 
While doubtless there were many instances of the practice of 
the domestic virtues, the Roman life, as a whole, was rotten 
to its very core. From this time on, to the reign of Constan- 
tine, the depravity of the morals of the Empire of the Cæsars 
baffies deseription. Suffice it to say that during this period 
Rome was a vast slough of iniquity, reeking with the stench of 
every form of immorality. 

DIVORCES, IMMORALITY, CHILDLESSNESS SAPPED nous NATIONAL LIFE. 


“As a result of this riot of divorce and immorality, celibacy, 
childlessness, and infanticide rivaled one another as the reign- 
ing evils. ‘The marriage relation, says Professor Seeley, ‘ be- 
came so intolerably disagreeable that men shunned it as they 
would have shunned the plague.’ Not only were the Romans 
weakened physically and mentally, not only was the strength of 
their bodies and the vigor of their minds sapped by dissipation, 
but the corruption of the national life caused a most alarming 
decrease in population, 

“Mr. James Bryce, former ambassador from Great Britain 
to the United States, in his book, ‘Marriage and Divorce, 
page 63, states that, concurrently with and following the change 
from the old, formal religious marriage in Rome to the free 
contract, marriage fell from the high esteem in which it had 
been held and that ‘Men grew less willing to marry; women as 
well as men less and less faithful. Fewer children were born. 
As neither religious nor moral associations sanctified the rela- 
tion, and as it could be terminated with pleasure, it was 
lightly entered upon, and this very heedlessness, making it 
frequently a failure, caused it to be no less lightly dissolved. 
Thus social habits and a standard of opinion were formed, 
against which the reforming efforts of Augustus and his suc- 
cessors could do little, and which resisted even the far more 
powerful efforts of Christianity, until Roman ‘society itself 
beget pieces in the West and passed into new forms in the 

ast, 
BARBARIANS GUARD ROMAN FRONTIERS, 

“Rome was then forced to hire barbarians to guard her 
frontiers and repel her enemies, The Emperor Probus inaugu- 
rated this system by enrolling 16,000 Alemanni in his legions, 
and the Roman Empire was eventually compelled to depend for 
its very existence for the most part upon the much despised 
barbarian who at heart hated the very name of the country he 
was defending. 

Thus the final disintegration and destruction of the Western 
Empire was caused not by a foreign army but by its own. For 
Rome had no Romans left to fight her battles. History relates 
this in no uncertain words. And this was the logical and iney- 
itable result of divorce coupled with luxury and the irreligion 
resulting therefrom. 

“Let us take this lesson to heart and apply it to our own 
country and our own times, We are as rich and as powerful 
as Rome in her palmiest days, and the census informs us that 
only about 40 per cent of our people profess any religion. If 
luxury, divorce, and irreligion caused the fall of Rome, how 
ean America hope to escape unless we profit by her example 
and mend our ways before it is too late? 

Simultaneous with the change in the sacred character of 
the Roman marriage came the belief that the marriage tie could 
be broken; and once this idea was prevalent, frequent divorces 
became only a matter of time. As soon as the seal of religion 
was removed from marriage it became a mere transient union, 

“The condition prevailing in Rome is true of modern times, 
As long as the Catholic view of marriage was accepted through- 
out Christian countries and its sacramental character acknowl- 
edged, divorce was unknown. But when the specions doctrine 
that marriage was a civil contract or civil status, in which 
the church has no concern, was promulgated by the early re- 
formers the sanctity and indissolubility of that relation was 
denied. 

UNITED STATES MUST TAKE WARNING FROM ROME’S DOWNFALL. 


“We have seen how in Rome celibacy, childlessness, and in- 
fanticide followed in the wake of divorce, The grim statements 
of Petronius and other Roman writers of the Empire sound 
strangely like the language of Dr. M. S. Iseman, who has given 
the subject deep study and investigation, and who says in his 
book, ‘Race Suicide,’ page 183, referring to this unnatural 
crime: 


in New leans as it is in Boston. It is as 8 Atl 

It. is in Providence; as common in Richmond as it is in St. Louis. The 
Ahglo-Sa cradle is just as bare of ies in Denver as it is in Chi- 
cago, and the little ones who call their father ‘Dad-dad’ are just as 
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scarce San Francisco as they are in Cleveland. There are as few 
babies born in the old Colonial mansions facing the Battery at Charles- 
ton as there are in the palaces lining Fifth Avenue. 

Let these words strike home. In Rome with the frequency 
of divorce and the growth of luxury came childlessness and 
infanticide, and on the heels of these twin evils followed the 
gradual extinction of the native Roman stock and the depopula- 
tion and downfall of the Roman Empire. Shall not the United 
States take warning from Rome’s example? 

PROMINENT DIVINES URGE MORAL TRAINING, 

“T recently wrote to some of the most prominent divines of 
the different denominations in the United States, asking them 
to give me their suggestions as to the plan we should adopt to 
curb this ever-increasing evil, and quote below from a few of 
the answers received. 

“Rey. F. S. Idleman, of the Central Church ef Disciples of 
Christ, New York City, writes me as follows: 


“The first remedy which must be sought to curb this ever-increasing 
menace to our civilization must be in education of our youth. 
The study of ethics ought to be compulsory in every public school in 


America. Unless children get an early impression of the necessity of 
the aray of marriage and the safeguard it brings to the home and 
to the Nation, we shall continue to haye increasing harvests of silly 


iris and muddle-headed young men who have gotten easy and cheap 
N of marriage and rush into it without previous thought. 
I lieve most thoroughly also in the old publication of bans, as it 
was called, the method of announcement for three weeks of an intended 
marriage of any young couple. 


Rev. Rufus M. Jones, a member of the Society of Friends, 
Haverford, Pa., writes: 

“There is such care exercised before marriage is entered into that 
it almost invariably proves to be a happy union, and we haye no 
expectation ever of having members of the Society of Friends divorced. 

‘The Quaker families endeavor to furnish a genuine home life for 
their children, and the parents keep in very close touch and contact 
with their children as they develop. The whole method of marriage 
procedure is one that carries with it serious solemnity. I feel sure t 
marriage tie will never be sacred until every effort is made to help 
young people realize what an important step they propose to take. 

“Tt is fair to assume from this statement that Quakers train 
their members so thoroughly in religious principles that they 
are able to withstand the temptation of divorce. 

“Rey. W. Sockman, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York City, says: 

In my opinion, the frequency of divorce is another symptom of the 
increasing 2 — of our day. Much of the consti | incompati- 
bility is simply the lack of ability to remain loyal to any one affection. 
There is a general need of increasing the moral stability of our people. 

“Another prevention, in my opinion, more important is a law regard- 
ing a sufficient time to elapse between remarriage after divorce. We 
ought to make sure that no passing passion has upset our home, If 
we, enforce a period of a year or more, we may prevent some of our 
divorces.” 

“ Rev. Harry F. Ward, of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, New York City, advises: 

“My judgment is that the divorce question is fundamentally the 
marriage question. We shall not avoid a high divorce rate and its 
disastrous effects upon our socie until we have better legislation, 
better regulation of marriage, and better preparation for it. he time 
to remedy the divorce fever is before the marriage takes place. 

“Undoubtedly Reverend Ward believes in such healthy moral 
training of people that they will not readily succumb to the 
fever of divorce. 

“Rey, A. W. Taylor, of the Board of Temperance and Social 
Welfare, Church of Christ (Disciples), Indianapolis, Ind., 
Bays: 

“The first necessity is a revival of the religious sense of obligation. 
The church, the school, and the editorial shoul romote it, basing their 
argument on the necessity of an unbroken American home, 

“Dr, John W. Langdale, of the New York Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., gives his views as follows: 


relentless 9 upon all proposals to tamper with 


with their 8 on love, courtship, and marriage are not 
guiltless. The European custom of publishing bans has this to com- 
mend it, that it makes impossible the clandestine wedding of impulse 
where a passing fancy may be mistaken for an undying ection. We 
need a national divorce law framed under the recollection that laws 
can not be enacted much above the standards of the people without 


inviting greater evils. 

“This is a powerful statement against the evil of divorce 
from a leader in the great Methodist church, His views are 
entitled to serious consideration. 


“ Rey. Charles R. Brown, dean of the Divinity School of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., writes: 

“The fact that so many marriages are thoughtlessly and hastily 
made increases the number of divorces. The idea in ‘the publication 
of the bans’ was a good one, and inasmuch as society is asked to sanc- 
tion and to accept the married relation it has a clear right to ask that 
people shall in some appropriate way make known their intentions 
publicly and a ceratin number of days before the marriage is to bè 
accomplished, 

“Rey. Henry E. Cobb, of the West End Collegiate Church, 
New York City, says: 

“I question whether the remedy can be effected by legislation. 
Divorce and its kindred social evils can only be restrained by a deep 


moral conyiction of the sanctity of the home and the responsibility of 
the married life. 


MARRIAGD TIES CONSIDERED TOO LIGHTLY, 


“Particular attention is called te the fact that every one of 
these clergymen, some of the most prominent men of their de- 
nominations, places the greatest stress upon the absolute neces- 
sity for educating our people to realize the sanctity. and impor- 
tance of the marriage relationship before it is entered into, 

Rev. Mr. Idleman feels that the first remedy must be in the 
education of our youth, and recommends the compulsory study 
of ethics in every public school in America. He firmly believes 
that unless children get an early impression of the necessity 
for the stability ef the marriage and the safeguard it brings to 
the home and to the Nation we shall continue to have young 
people who have gotten easy and cheap impressions of mar- 
riage rush into it without previous thought. You will agree 
with me that there is a great deal of food for thought in the 
conclusions he draws. 

“Rey. Mr. Sockman thinks there is a general need of increas- 
ing the moral stability of our people and urges a law requiring 
suflicient time to elapse before remarriage after divorce. 

“Several of these clergymen believe that we should enforce a 
sufficient delay between the time the marriage is announced 
and the time the ceremony is performed. Some of them recom- 
mend the old-fashioned publication of the bans. I heartily 
believe that something of this nature is necessary to curtail 
our huge crop of thoughtless, runaway marriages, which almost 
invariably end in the divorce courts. Already some of our 
States have taken matters in hand and enacted laws to cope 
with the situation. Maine has a law requiring that the parties 
intending to marry shall cause notice of their intention to be 
recorded in the office of the clerk of the town in which they 
reside at least five days before the marriage certificate is 
granted. The statute provides that the clerk shall deliver to 
the parties a certificate specifying the time when such inten- 
tions were entered with him, and this must be delivered to 
the minister or magistrate before he begins to solemnize the 
marriage. I understand that New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts have similar laws. Let us hope that our other States 
will follow the lead of these illustrious pioneers. 

“There is no doubt that the evil underlying our divorce prob- 
lem is the tendency of our people to consider the marriage 
relationship too lightly. Something must be done to bring about 
a return to our old-fashioned conception of the sacredness of 
the marriage tie. Two generations ago there was a general, 
although not invariable, reluctance to label oneself as a di- 
vorced person; the idea was socially and personally repugnant 
and somewhat of a stigma attached to anyone seeking rupture 
of the matrimonial ties. At that time the influence of religion 
on the people was far greater than it is to-day and they were 
more prone to follow the teachings of Christ in this respect. 
To bring them back to proper regard for the sanctity of their 
marriage vows we must inculcate in the minds of the coming 
generation love and reverence for our blessed Savior and His 
teachings. 

In this connection, I quote below a few lines from an ad- 
dress made recently by Vice President Calvin Coolidge, referring 
to the lack of religious teaching in American colleges. 

“If our colleges have pacea to the spirit of commercialism, if they 
haye swung away from their original moorings of liberal culture, they 
have, to some extent ceased to fulfill their original purpose of support- 
ing the foundations of government and religion. The hasty conclusions 
by those who are on the outside are not to be pren too much weight, 
but there is considerable public opinion. which is by no means lacking 
in expression, that there is a tendency in some of our colleges to give 
too much attention to the criticism of the administration of government 
and too little attention to the examination and demonstration of the 
soundness of the fundamental principles of free institutions. There is 
some feeling also that they are not giving effective instruction in the 
truths of religion. 

“These are very wise words of our able patriotic Vice Presi- 
dent, They call particular attention to a most important matter 
in connection with education, the principal purpose of which is 
to make real sincere men and women, and everything he says 
about religion in colleges has a direct bearing on the subject 
of divorce. 
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DIVERSITY IN LAWS LARGELY TO BLAMDB. 

“ Many students of divorce assert that the great diversity in 
the laws of the different States of the Union contributes largely 
to the existing state of affairs. A study of this feature of the 
question compels me to give a great deal of weight to their 
statements. In all the history of marriage and divorce legis- 
lation, I find no more strange and paradoxical situation than 
that existing in the United States. Since the family is the fun- 
damental unit of the State, it would seem that the laws govern- 
ing its foundation and dissolution should be written with the 
most scrupulous care as would befit a subject which so vitally 
concerns the well-being of the Nation. The contrary, however, 
appears to be the case. Mr. James Bryce, in his book on ‘ Mar- 
riage and Divorce,’ page 51, says: 

“The slation which the thirteen colonies and the newer States 
ene 
the sphere of Phe family law which tree, he gratin te communities 
have ever tried. 

“ Our marriage and divorce laws are framed according to the 
whim of the legislators of each individual State, and the result 
is a veritable patchwork, which runs the gamut of matrimonial 
delinquencies from that of South Carolina, which grants no 
divorce, and New York, which grants divorce for adultery and 
desertion only, to that of the State of Washington, which per- 
mits absolute divorce for any cause deemed by the court suffi- 
cient.’ 

“In some States marriages between blacks and whites are 
absolutely void, again they are proliibited under pain of punish- 
ment, and in other States they are permitted. The laws in 
regard to void and voidable, bigamous and incestuous marriage 
vary so that hardly any two States are alike, 

In Virginia a marriage between a negro and a white person 
is void, but this is hardly a bar, because should it be desired 
to contract a marriage, the parties have only to cross the Poto- 
mac River into the District of. Columbia and have the nuptials 
celebrated in the Capital City of our Nation, the home of our 
Presidents, and the political center of the United States. In 
New York a gilded fool may saddle himself with an immoral 
woman as a wife, because of a secret and imprudent expression 
of a present intent to consider her as such. But in Arizona, if 
a man forms an immoral connection with a woman and lives 
with her as his concubine, the union being wholly meretricious 
from its inception, at the end of one year she, by force of law, 
without any intent on his part, becomes his lawful wife. 

To give more than a hasty glance at our divorce laws would 
be to tax both your time and patience. Adultery is cause for 
divorce in all of the 48 States, save South Carolina. Physical 
cruelty, and that most elastic phrase “mental cruelty,” is a 
cause in 46 States. In 1916 cruelty was resorted to in 30,752 
cases, an increase of 75.8 per cent over 1906, when 17,496 mar- 
riages were dissolved on this ground. 

„All the States save South Carolina grant divorce for deser- 
tion. This easy means of dissolving the marriage tie is fast 
increasing in popularity. 

“There were 27,407 homes broken up on this ground in 1906, 
while in 1916 there were 39,990. 

“ Some of our States require a residence of two years before 
a divorce can be obtained, while others require only six months, 

QUESTION OF JURISDICTION CAUSPS GREAT CONFUSION. 

“ Beyond all divorce laws there arises the much-mooted ques- 
tion of divorce jurisdiction. To what extent are the divorce 
decrees of one State to be recognized in the other States of the 
Union? This question is so technical that it is impossible to 
enter upon a thorough discussion of it now. Suffice it to say 
that the Supreme Court of the United States has decided that 
under certain conditions a State may refuse to recognize the 
extraterritorial effect of a divorce granted in another State. 
The result has been confusion worse confounded. The eminent 
jurist; Judge Noah Davis, in the North American Review, vol- 
ume 139, page 39, gives an excellent illustration of the evils 
caused by the diversity of our laws on marriage and divorce: 


“A is married in New York where he had resided for years, and has 
a family and is the owner of real and other estate. He desires a 
divorce and pos to Indiana where that thing is cheap and easy. Upon 
complying with some local rule and with no actual notice to his wife he 
gets a decree of divorce and presently is married in that State to an- 
other wife, who brings him other 1 . He again acquires new 
estates; but, tiring of his second wife, he deserts her and goes to 
fornia, where in a brief space he is again divorced, and then remar- 
ries again, forming a new family and acquiring new real and personal 
estates. In a few years his fickle taste changes again and he retarns 
to New York, where he finds his first wife has obtained a valid divorce 
for his adulterous marriage in Indiana, which sets her free and forbids 
his marrying again during her lifetime. He then slips into an Eastern 
State, takes a residence, acquires real property there, and after a 
od gets judicially freed from his California bonds. He returns 
o New York, takes some new affinity, crosses the New J Une, and 
in an hour is back in New York enjoying so much of his estate as the 
courts have not adjudged to his first wife, and gives new children to 


the world. © è He dies intestate. Now, what fs the legal status 
and condition of the various citizens he has given to our common coun- 
try, and what can the States of their birth and domicile do for them? 
A few words will show how difficult and important these questions are. 
The first wife's children are doubtiess legitimate and heirs to his estate 
everywhere, The Indiana wife's children are legitimate there, but 
precon illegitimate everywhere else. The California children are 
legitimate there and in New York, that marriage having taken place 
after his first wife had obtained her divorcee, but illegitimate in In- 
diana and elsewhere; while the second crop of New Yorkers are legiti- 
mate in the Eastern States and in New York and illegitimate in In- 
diana and California. There is real and personal E property in each of 
these States. There are four widows each entitled to dower and diš- 
tribution somewhere, and to some extent, and a large number of surel 
innocent children, whose 5 and property are at stake. A 
these legal embarrassments spring from want of uniformity of laws on 
a subject which should admit of no more diversity than the question 
ef citizenship itself. 

“Divorce is never the result of accident. It can not just 
happen. Somebody must plan for it, scheme for it, work for it, 
and pay for it. If a criminal should take his choice as to the 
State in which he should be tried he would beyond question 
pick the one with the most lenient laws in regard to the par- 
ticular cerime of which he was guilty, hoping to receive an easy 
sentence or to be set free. We would revolt against sueh a 
proceeding, yet the very same state of affairs exists with respect 
to our divorce laws, and no one moves a finger. Men and women 
who go about breaking up homes are worse than criminals. 

SOUTH CAROLINA WITH NO DIVORCE A SHINING BXAMPLB, 


“Amid the shifting sands of divorce legislation throughout 
the United States is found one rock that, Gibraltarlike, stands 
immovable. The State of South Carolina—all honor to her— 
grants no absolute divorce. The charge has been repeatedly 
made that in that State the very stringent divorce law has pro- 
duced great hardships; that it has been conducive to im- 
morality; and has been a striking example of the evil effects 
of such a prohibition. These statements are not based upon 
facts. They are made by those who never thoroughly investi- 
gated conditions in South Carolina; who speak from hearsay 
and not from personal experience. It does not appear that 
these assertions are backed by a single iota of truth, and I am 
at a loss to know upon what grounds this conclusion is based. 
Let us see what the people of South Carolina think about their 
law. We find this no-divorce law spoken of in the most eulo- 
gistic terms by her courts. Judge J. O'Neil, of the South Caro- 
lina Court of Appeals, in the case of McCarthy v. McCarthy 
(2 Strobhart, 6), uses this emphatic language: 

“It has received the entire sanetion and acquiescence of the bench, 
the bar, the legislature, and the people. The legislature has nobly 
adhered to the injunction ‘those whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.’ The working of this stern policy has been to the 
good of people and the State in every respect. 

Judge J. Richland Witherspoon, in the case of McCreedy v. 
Davis (44 S. C. 195), before the Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina, praises in the strongest terms the law that protects the 
sanctity of the home. 


“T have received a number of letters from the Protestant j 


clergy of South Carolina, and they are unanimously of the 
opinion that the no-divorce law works admirably. The two 
United States Senators from South Carolina indignantly deny 
the charge that the prohibition of divorce has caused any in- 
crease in immorality. On the contrary, it is their unalterable 
conviction that the no-diverce law, which is the proud boast of 
their State, has been an inestimable boon, has placed the family 
on a higher plane, and has safeguarded the home, the bedrock 
of the State. A prominent Catholic clergyman of South Caro- 
lina wrote me on the subject as follows: 


“We have no divorce law. There is still a strong sentiment against 
it. It may be said that some are leading double matrimonial lives. I 
su it is true, but if such a condition exists I have heard no more 
of it here than I did in the District of Columbia and in Maryland. 
Divorce laws do not lessen immorality. I am convinced that they in- 
crease it. Here in South Carolina the law does not wink at men who 
try to break up homes. The law does not put its seal on affinities be- 
gotten of sensual passion. 

“If you hear t men are leading double lives in South Carolina 
because of no-divorce laws, rge can deny it. If it were so, I am sure 
I should know something of it. 


THOUSANDS OF INNOCENT CHILDREN MADE TO SUFFER, 


“The most pitiful aspect of the present divorce situation is 
the suffering inflicted on the thousands of innocent little chil- 
dren of these divorcees. The figures issued by the Census Bu- 
reau show that 41,009 of the cases of 1916 reported having chil- 
dren, If we assume an average of 4 children to each case, 
we find that there were about 164,036 children whose homes 
were broken up during that one year without fault of their 
own. What can we expect of them when they grow up? 

PRESS ADDING FUBL TO FLAME, 

In connection with this subject I have been very much im- 
pressed and shocked at the great prominence given to diverce 
cases in the daily papers. Few issues of many of our leading 
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papers fail to contain under big headlines an account more or 
less salacious of a divorce trial in some of our big cities, giving 
the most intimate details, baring secrets of weak human hearts 
to the public gaze, pandering to depraved tastes, making sug- 
gestions that would probably never have entered the minds of 
other couples, and thereby becoming an agency, not of legiti- 
mate, proper news, which is the function of a newspaper, but 
making themselves the agents of Satan. This is unfortunate, 
unnecessary, contrary to the proper apostolate of the press, 
which should stand for the good, the true, the beautiful in all 
things, and never for what is low and vicious and depraved. 
There is no agency in our land more powerful than the press. 
Its printed words reach millions of hearers who never enter 
a church or read a good book, and never receive a moral lesson 
except what the press teaches. There is enough decent news to 
make the papers readable without going into the parlousness of 
the criminal courts and flaunting all the vicious immoralities 
of some of our great cities’ “four bundred” in their divorce 
proceedings. It would no doubt take a long time to bring about 
effective remedies in our marriage and divorce laws, but there 
is oné thing that we can do immediately, and that is to refuse 
to support newspapers which publish demoralizing and filthy 
news. A decent reading public can foree a respectable press. 
Thank heaven, there are many good papers which do not pol- 
lute their columns with anything improper. Subscribe to those 
papers, read them only, permit only such papers to enter your 
household, and everyone of you will become an agent in promot- 


ing public morals. 
DIVORCE TOO RESPECTABLE. 


“Indeed, I doubt if laws would go far toward curing this 
disease unless we can have positive prohibition of divorce such 
as prevails in South Carolina, Spain, Italy, Argentine Republic, 
etċ., or such practical prohibition as exists in Ireland. Pub- 
lic sentiment in many parts of Canada is strong against divorce, 
and it has been very hard to dissolve the marriage tie there. 
We must in some way create a similar sentiment against divorce 
in this country. It is considered too respectable now. We must 
frown upon it, and people must look askance at those who are 
divorced. 

CHURCHES MUST UNITE TO CHANGE PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


“The churches must all join in an earnest effort to so train 
their members in the love of God and home that all their predi- 
lections will be unfriendly to divorce. The effect would be 
marked if all ministers of the gospel should refuse to perform 
the marriage ceremony when either of the contracting parties 
had been divorced, in which case, if the wedding must take 
place it could be contracted before an officer of the law and not 
an officer of God. 

»The churches should sink their differences in so far as mar- 
riage and divorce are concerned and present a united front 
against it. Their followers should be taught to observe the 
sanctity of marriage, to look upon it as the most sacred and 
solemn step a human being can take, to understand that no 
separation with a right to remarry should ever be granted, 
that for better or worse they are married for life, and that 
God's blessing is sure to follow all who obey his laws on this 
most important of earthly matters—the only one which relates 
directly to the procreation of children and the perpetuation of 
the human race. 

ALL HONOR TO CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

“Tn conclusion, permit me to appeal to you, my fellow Catho- 
lics and Knights of St. John, to uphold the hands of mother 
church in her great fight to sustain the indissolubility and 
sanctity of the marriage tie. She has ever waged a fearless 
and most admirable fight against this dread malady—divorce— 
which seriously threatens the destruction of our Republic. 
The Catholic Church deserves for this patriotic task the heart- 
felt praise and gratitude not only of her own children but of all 
true Americans who believe in the great mission for the wel- 
fare of mankind intrusted to our Republic by the God of hosts. 
No country of modern times has done as much for the uplift 
of humanity, for the spirit of free institutions throughout the 
world, for the general betterment of men and women of all 
lands, as our own wonderful country—the United States of 
America. We all love the Union and are proud of its glorious 
history. We feel that it has ever done and ever will do great 
and good things for its own people and for those of every 
other country on earth. Our country must be maintained in 
its pristine strength and purity to continue its great mission 
or humanity. Divorce is the greatest enemy of the home, the 
base and foundation of the Republic, and all who wish to save 
the Republic should unite to destroy this enemy and save the 
home.” 
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SLACK-WATER SYSTEM OF THE OHIO RIVER, 


Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, I ask unanimaus consent to 
have inserted in the Record a resolution which was adopted by 
the council of the city of Louisville, Ky., in reference to the 
slack-water system of the Ohio River. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Whereas the council of the city of Louisville is informed that water 
transportation on the Ohio River is developing with considerable rapid- 
ity, but that its greater e on and permanent 1 depends 
upon completion of the slack-water system as yet only partially con- 
structed ; and 

Whereas the city of Louisville has already begun to be extensivel 
used by large manufacturing companies ‘who are shipping their 
products here by barge as a distributing point for inland destinations, 
and said service would greazly increase and widely extend its bene- 
at ao shippers and consumers if the Ohio were completely canalized : 


Resolved, That the council of the city of Louisville hereby unre 
upon the Congress of the United States the earliest possible action 
to complete the slack-water system of the Ohio River as designed by 
the Engineering Corps of the United States Army. and that copies 
of this resolution be addressed to every Member of Congress, and 
that the Representatives from Kentucky be especially ur; to unite 
their efforts toward securing early action in the matter. 

F. E. THompson, C. B. C. 
D. B. EDMISTON, C. B. A. 
Jacop L. Isaacs, P. B. C. 
ARTHUR A. WILL, P. B. A. 


Huston QUIN, Mayor, 


D. B. EDMISTON, 
Olerk Board of Aldermen, 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] contributed to the New York 
Times a few weeks ago an interesting discussion of the problem 
of aviation, pertinent to the discussion of the bill now before 
the Senate. I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

`The matter referred to is as follows: 

OUR AVIATION PROBLEM. $ 
[By Hon. Davin I. WALSH, junior Senator from Massachusetts.] 


“Tt is regrettable that in or out of Congress there is so little 
interest in what our Government is doing, or rather failing to 
do, to stimulate interest in aeronautical matters and to foster 
and encourage in every manner possible this most important 
means of defense and transportation which has come to be gen- 
erally acknowledged among progressive nations as of vital ne- 
cessity to their commercial and industrial expansion and to 
their protection and prosperity. 

“The inestimable value of this comparatively new science was 
demonstrated during the World War, and no one will deny 
that it must play an even larger part in any future controversy 
between nations—whether on land or on the sea. 

“Since the termination of the World War much progress has 
been made and rapid strides have been taken in the developinent 
of this science. Many foreign nations, cognizant of the necessity 
and importance of aircraft, have initiated military programs and 
programs of mail and passenger transportation in the air far su- 
perior to the present policy of our Government, and have done 
much to encourage the general development of aeronautics 
through governmental aid to commercial industry. Great Brit- 
ain particularly, very soon after the war, reached the conclu- 
sion that the dominance of the air is at least of equal impor- 
tance with that of the seas and set about to plan a definite 
policy of aerial development and the coordination of her air- 
craft activities, leading to the establishment of a separate 
ministry of air, which has taken the lead in practically every 
phase of aerial development. 

“ Economic considerations as well as those of national defense 
demand that the United States immediately formulate à defi- 
nite, comprehensive, and intelligent policy for the development 
of every phase of aeronautics and of actively encouraging the 
aerial transportation industry, which is vitally essential to the 
future progress and prosperity of the Nation. To neglect 
longer the establishment of an intelligent policy is inexcusable. 

“Because of the absence of any well-defined sympathetic pro- 
gram on the part of our Government since the armistice, the 
American aeronautical industry, built up at such great expense 
of money and effort during the war, is rapidly disappearing. The 
almost antagonistic attitude of our Government toward this 
industry has discouraged business men, and under the circum- 
stances they were entirely jnstified in withdrawing their money 
from this field. Ninety per cent of the aviation industry cre- 
ated during the war has been liquidated, and unless a more 
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sympathetic and definite policy of cooperation is established 
without delay, it is inevitable that the remaining 10 per cent 
will also disappear. The future development of aerial naviga- 
tion generally is in no way limited to military and naval func- 
tions, and the closest possible cooperation must at all times ex- 
ist between the aeronautic agencies of the Government and the 
commercial industry engaged in the production and develop- 
ment of aircraft. 

“In July, 1919, an American aviation mission, which was 
formed at the instancé of the then Secretary of War to investi- 
gate and study all forms of organization, production, and de- 
yelopment of this science, submitted a report to the Secretary 
of War outlining the results of their investigations. This report 
presents the results of the only aviation investigation ever made 
for the United States Government. The findings of this commis- 
sion were extremely unpopular with old Army and Navy officers, 
and the conclusions and recommendations as incorporated in 
these findings are apparently being entirely ignored by the 
present as they were by the past administration. They are 
frowned upon by the General Staffs of both Army and Navy, in 
spite of the fact that they are even more sound to-day than in 
1919, when the report was made. 

“The report was, in part, as follows: 


“As a result of our studies, your mission desires to emphasize the 
universal opinion of its members that immediate action is necessary to 
safeguard the air interests of the United States. to preserve for the 
Government some benefit of the great aviation expenditures made dur- 
ing the period of the war, and to prevent a vitally necessary industry 
from entirely disappearing. 

s + $ * . e © 


“That we of to-day are conceivably no more qualified to judge as to 
the scale and development of the aircraft of 10 years hence than were 
we of even 5 years ago able to foretell the achievements of to-day. We 
must bear in mind always that for every one mind focused upon things 
aeronautical in this earlier period, some thousands of keen minds are 
now versed in aeronautics. ith proper governmental encouragement, 
rapid progress seems inevitable. 

$ * 0 0 0 » s 

“The principal recommendations made by this commission, 
none of which have been adopted, and which were discredited 
rather than discouraged, were the establishment of a depart- 
ment of air, with a Cabinet officer at its head coequal in impor- 
tance and in representation with the Departments of War, 
Navy, and of Commerce; the establishment of governmental in- 
stitutions of education and training, including an air academy, 
all open alike under proper restriction to military, civilian, and 
naval personnel, and the adoption of a system of circulating 
Army, Navy, and civil personnel through the national air 
service. 

“Ts not the time at hand to demand that an efficient, intelli- 
gent, and definite policy be formulated and carried out? 

“Those who have studied this matter thoroughly and fairly 
are of the opinion that this will be impossible as long as our 
present policy of distributing our air activities among several 
governmental departments is tolerated, and it is necessary that 
we haye a reorganization of our national-defense agencies if our 
future as an air power is not to be entirely eclipsed by other 
nations. 

“The indifference of our Government and the manner in which 
aviation is being discouraged and our aviation personnel de- 
moralized may be appreciated from what has recently been 
brought to light in the Navy. 

“ Evidently we learned little from the war, for our Govern- 
ment has maintained an inert, vacillating, and dilatory attitude 
which has resulted in demoralizing the personnel, and at the 
present time our aviation, especially in the Navy, is in a 
chaotic state. Unless some action is taken in the immediate 
future I can see nothing ahead other than a complete disor- 
ganization of what little air force we have thus far been able 
to retain in spite of, rather than with the help of, Government 
officials. Our aircraft in the Army and Navy is insignificant, 
and the personnel has been reduced and discouraged in every 
way possible. 

“Prior to 1917 aviation was a comparatively negligible ad- 
junct to our armed forces, but during the war aircraft sprang 
into prominence rapidly, awakening in the minds of a larger 
number of people ideas as to the unlimited possibilities of avia- 
tion as the coming strong arm of our national integrity. 

Just how soon the destinies of nations will be decided in the 
air is, of course, difficult to say. The complexity of the problems 
and of the possibilities of the development of aircraft is un- 
limited, so much so that the experts of the world, assembled at 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armament, found the pos- 
sibilities of development in the air so vast that they did not feel 
justified in attempting to define the limits of those possibilities. 

The aviation problem in the United States as it exists to-day 
can be best illustrated by a study of the present aviation 
situation in the Navy. 


“In the beginning our naval aviation activities were carried 
on by a mére handful of Regular officers. At the time of our entry 
into the war the effectiveness of naval aircraft was becoming 
generally acknowledged, especially in actually combating enemy 
submarines and, through systematic patrols, in the discourage- 
ment of their activities, and steps were taken almost immediately 
to train a large number of men as naval aviators. The Navy 
proper needed all its trained line officers, hence young men, 
drawn mostly from our high schools and universities, were en- 
rolled in the air service of the Naval Reserve Force. They were 
rushed through their flight instruction by the original handful 
of Regulars, and, in turn, after being commissioned in the Naval 
Reserve Flying Corps and designated naval aviators, trained the 
ever-increasing number of applicants for this branch of the serv- 
ice until, at the signing of the armistice, our naval aviation 
consisted, besides the original Regulars, of nearly 2,500 officers 
of the Naval Reserve Force who were qualified as naval aviators. 

“Soon after the armistice a large number of these reserve 
officers were released from active duty and returned to their 
homes, while others remained on active duty at their own re- 
quest, with the idea of making aviation their life work and with 
the idea of eventually being commissioned in the regular Navy. 
After the war, and while still in the reserve force, these officers 
on active duty were repeatedly promoted on the strength of their 
records upon the recommendations of their respective command- 
ing officers. : 

“ These reserves had made naval aviation during the war, and 
even after the war it was up to them to continue to do so, as 
there were no others to take their places. To be sure, some 
few Regulars have been trained since the war, but because of 
lack of operating experience and lack of the real “ air” spirit 
which had been acquired by the reserves under the shadow of 
war, they have not been and, for the most part, are not yet 
ready to take the places of the reserves, x 

“From the end of the war and until October, 1920, the reserve 
officers, who remained on active duty with the idea of making 
naval aviation their life work, had no definite idea as to what 
was to be done in their case. 

In October, 1920, they were definitely informed that in May 
of the following year they would be required to qualify as line 
officers through competitive examination. In other words, 
they were given a scant eight months in which to prepare for 
examinations in navigation, seamanship, ordnance and gunnery, 
steam engineering, electricity, military law, international law, 
and naval regulations, such as graduates of the Naval Acad- 
emy are given after three or more years of duty at sea. Dur- 
ing this eight months they were at no time relieved of their 
regular duties in order to study but were actively engaged in 
carrying on the training of the Regulars and the greater part 
of the operations of the air stations and fleet air squadrons. 
There was no one to relieve them, as in most cases there were 
no Regulars sufficiently experienced to do so. 

“These examinations were held during the week of May 16, 
1921. Almost all the reserves on active duty took these ex- 
aminations, though greatly disheartened and discouraged after 
devoting years to specializing in aviation, to learn that they 
must be line officers and go to sea on naval craft like all other 
naval officers. 8 

“ Though Congress authorized the taking over into the regular 
Navy of 500 reserve officers from the Aviation Service of the 
Navy, they were given examinations prepared by old-line naval 
officers who know nothing about aviation, and on the- first 
marking of the papers only 27 out of 285 passed. A re-marking 
increased this number materially. Even those who were finally 
held to have passed the examinations were given, in most in- 
stances, a greatly reduced rank. The result of all this has 
been very injurious to the morale of our Naval Air Service, 
and has given a body blow to aviation in the Navy that assumes 
the proportions of a knockout. 

“All qualified naval aviators of the Naval Reserve Force who 
did not pass the examinations or who did not feel justified in 
taking them, and the others who declined the lower rank of- 
fered them, but who, because of their exceptional experience 
and ability, are holding positions of great trust and responsi- 
bility, will be lost to the service. Except in a few instances 
there are no Regulars ready to take their places. This means 
that after July 1 there will be a curtailment of operations until 
Regulars who have completed their elementary training have 
acquired sufficient experience to take up the important duties. 
How long it will take them to acquire this experience is hard 
to say. It has taken the reserves, who are now to be rejected 
after giving the best years of their lives to their country, five 
years. 

“Tf these reserves are let go, it will be necessary to train addi- 
tional Regulars as naval aviators. It cost during the war about 
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$40,000 to produce a trained aviator. To let these aviators, 
trained and expert in their subject, go will mean the expendi- 
ture of millions to replace them, and even then years to dupli- 
eate their seasoned knowledge and experience. According to 
the figures as estimated by the Bureau of Aeronautics, the 
training of these additional officers will ost between $3,000,000 
and $5,000,000. This sum covers their preliminary training at 
Pensacola and one year's training with operating units. By 
the time they have had enough experience to equal that of the 
reserves the training cost will run in millions of dollars more. 

The Army seems to insist that we have Army pilots, while 
ithe Navy insists that we have Navy ‘pilots. What is needed 
is a large number of Air Service pilots prepared and ready at 
all times to cooperate with the Army and Navy. ‘To insist that 
pilots be Army or Navy officers first is to make aviation a sub- 
ordinate and secondary defense rather than primary defense. 

Among those who are to be relieved from duty because they 
are not naval line officers but aviators are such officers as 

“The pilot of the V-] on its trans-Atlantic flight. 

The commanding officer of one of the only two United States 
naval air stations in Europe actually under enemy fire. 

„The executive officer of one of the active air stations abroad 
‘and since for more than two years and to date executive officer 
of one of the most important naval air stations in the United 
States. $ 

“The one-time commanding officer of a naval air station. 

“The commanting officer of the aviation mechanics’ school at 
Great Lakes, through whose hands ‘haye ‘passed 3,500 naval 
aviation mechanics. z 

Nearly all the best and most experienced instructors at the 
pilots’ school at Pensacola. d 

“Six officers who have made such flights as from Philadelphia 
to Panama and return, and from Philadelphia to the Virgin 
Islands and return. 

Three heads of departments at the experimental station at 
Hampton Roads, Va., and scores of other extremely valuable 
officers who are experts in bombing, aerial gunnery, aerial pho- 
tography, and so forth, all war trained and experienced to a de- 
gree impossible to duplicate in peace times. 

“Can the Navy and the Nation afford to lose the services of 
these men and their knowledge of aviation because of being 
unable, largely through unavoidable circumstances, to qualify 
for duty entirely ‘foreign to their experience and specialized 
knowledge? 

The advancement of aviation in the Navy and to a great ex- 
tent in the Army is greatly hindered by the attitude of the 
older officers of the line. Almost without exception they are 
bitterly opposed to it, and in some cases ‘have even taken 
steps to discourage it. These officers of the old school believe 
that the battleship is supreme and will be so forever. If they 
have any thoughts as to the possibilities of aviation, they say 
and do nothing but prefer to let the coming generations shoul- 
der the responsibilities of our national defense when the other 
nations of the world loom over us like a cloud with their 
great fleets and squadrons of efficient fighting craft of the air, 
The younger ‘oflicers who have seen the “handwriting on the 
wall are, in attempting to bring forth their ideas about avia- 
tion and in attempting to reconcile the advocates of the old 
school to the new order of things, jeopardizing their own indi- 
vidual careers in the Navy. They ùre up against the same stone 
wall as were those in generations past who brought forth steam 
propulsion, armor plate, steel ships, and rifled guns. 

“The Navy Department makes no distinction between naval 
aviators and officers of the line. They are all line officers. The 
department contends ‘no longer openly, because the idea ‘has 
been ‘exploded, that after a few years an aviator will be 
‘too old to fly and that he will have to return to ordinary line 
duties, when there have been many notable examples of officers 
over 45 years of age all over the world who have made excel- 
lent pilots. How can the average officer put his heart and soul 
in his work if he knows that in a few years he will have to re- 
‘turn to line duties? How much interest would a doctor devote 
to the furthering of his profession if he knew that at the end 
of a few years he would be required to become a paymaster 
because he ‘would be considered to be too old to perform the 
duties of a surgeon? 

How is this state of affairs to be rectified? 

“The first step to be taken is the conciliation of the older 
offieers of the Navy to the new order of things. They must 
acknowledge ‘the “handwriting on the wall’ Their attitude 
can scarcely be changed from within the Nayy itself. Any 
zuch attempt on the part of the younger officers would jeop- 
ardize their own careers. Pressure must be brought to bear 
from other sources. The weight of ‘public opinion must be 
‘brought into play and the Senate and House of Representatives 


must take a stand for aviation and make the ‘advocates of the 
old-fashioned Navy forsake their selfish and antiquated ideas 
and ‘face the facts. 

“As bas been stated in the findings and recommendations of 
the Aviation Commission, heretofore referred to, any future war 
will inevitably open with great aerial activity on both sides, 
Lying as we are between two oceans, our first steps in war will 
be over the sea. Early in the war the disadvantages of having 
our Army Air Service as part of the Signal Corps were recog- 
nized, and it was made a distinct and separate service of the 
Army. As a result our Army Air Service is more efficient than 
it ever could have been otherwise as part of the Army. If we 
are to uphold our defense over the sea we must have an air 
Navy. Our naval aviation service must be rounded out into a 
distinct and separate corps, and then combined with our Army, 
Air Service and our Bureau of Civil Aeronautics into a great, 
efficient, and well-balanced national air service. 

What we need now is the consolidation of our War and 
Navy Departments into a single Department of National De- 
fense, with a Secretary for National Defense as its head and 
an Undersecretary for Army, an Undersecretary for Navy, and 
an Undersecretary for Air. The underdepartment for air 
should have, in addition to the ‘Undersecretary for Air at its 
head, three subadministrative officers: An ‘Assistant Secretary, 
for Army Air, an Assistant Secretary for Naval Air, and an 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Air. 

Such an organization would not only foster greater economy 
and cooperation between our present Army and Navy, but would 
create à great, efficient, and well-balanced national air service. 

Such a service would carry with it a morale and a spirit 


‘equal to that of our much-admired Marine Corps. It would 


facilitate the establishment of schools of strategy and tactics of 
the air and of well directed study of the science of aeronautical 
engineering. It would give the personnel an opportunity to 
devote their attention to the promotion of the development of 
aeronautics. It would retain all experienced aviators in the 
service. It would bring our present more or less disorganized 
and dissatisfied Navy and Army aviation into a well-organized, 


efficient, and valuable unit of our armed forces. 


»The ‘handwriting on the wall! must be seen and action must 
be taken. Our future in the air must be governed and guided 
not by the selfish desires of the advocates of the old school but 
by the requirements of the defense and preservation of our 


‘national integrity.” 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Drar] objected to the consideration of the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Illinois. It has been 
revealed during the progress of the debate that more than 440 
naval-stations or establishments under the control of the Navy 
Department are being maintained. Perhaps 150 or thereabouts 
are radio stations, but there are more then 200 establishments 
which might be denominated adjuncts to the Navy, and a very 
large number of them ought to be discontinued. It costs mil- 
lions of dollars for their upkeep. 

I wish, ‘however, to ask the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] whether anything has been done toward correcting 
the mistakes which have been made in the construction of our 
submarines? The Senator will recall that during the considera- 
tion of the former naval appropriation bill there was consid- 
erable evidence to show that many of the submarines were im- 
‘properly constructed; that many of them were not comparable 
to the submarines constructed by Germany and Great Britain; 
that many of them had imperfect shafts and electrical machin- 
ery. Promises were made—not by the Senator but by others, 
and, I think, by the Navy Department—that some of these 
undersea craft would be rejected, and those that did not meas- 


‘ure up to specifications would be repaired. May I inquire of 


the Senator whether that has been done and whether there have 
been any changes and improvements in our submarines? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, at my instance that mat- 
ter was gone into at very great length by the subcommittee to 
which this bill was referred, and I am very glad to say to the 
Senator from Utah that it was shown to the committee that the 
deficiencies of certain submarines, particularly of the S series 
and I think that is the class to which the Senator from Utah 
refers—had been corrected, or, rather, they were in process of 
correction. I may say to the Senator that there was no difi- 
eulty about the electrical machinery; the difficulty with those 
‘submarines was in tlre size of the crank shaft of the engine. 
Through a difference of opinion between the Navy and the 
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contractors the size of the crank shaft, which the Bureau of 
Engineering of the Navy first designed to be 8 inches, was 
reduced to 7 inches. However, in practical use the views of the 
Navy were found to be correct, and apparently they were rather 
weak in having made the concession to the contractors. But a 
yery thorough series of tests were carried out upon that specific 
proposition, and a very firm stand was taken by the Navy that 
the 8-inch shaft must be installed in these engines without addi- 
tional expense to the Government. That is now being done, and 
the prospect is that it will soon be finished. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that the evidence showed, 
too, that we did not have a submarine that was large enough 
or, at least, we had only perhaps two or three—to accompany 
the fleet to sea. Their radius was limited, and they did not 
have the speed, the capacity, the endurance, or the qualities 
essential for what might be denominated a “ fleet submarine.” 
May I inquire of the Senator whether there has been any im- 
provement along those lines and whether we now have any 
submarines that are able to accompany the fleet? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We have submarines which can accom- 
pany the fleet in the sense that they have sufficient radius of 
action to go to any place where the fleet may go, but, of course, 
there are no submarines that have the speed of the fleet. The 
fleet has a speed of over 20 knots an hour, and there is not a 
submarine that has ever been designed by Germany, Great 
Britain, or any other country which has that speed; but we 
have submarines of sufficient radius of action to accompany the 
fleet in the sense that they can go to the same place where 
the fleet may go, and they are called “ fleet submarines.” 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that the evidence dis- 
closed that our submarines were not comparable to the German 
submarines in speed, in endurance, in workmanship, or in tech- 
nical features, The evidence showed, I think quite conclu- 
sively, that one or more of the establishments which were mak- 
ing our submarines were constructing imperfect machinery; and 
we had a promise that there would be reforms, changes, and 
improvements in the submarines upon which we were relying 
so much, 3 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KING. I yield. è 

Mr. BORAH., Mr, President, the gbservations made a few 
moments ago by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] 
and the debate as it is now proceeding seem to me not dis- 
similar to the debate in France which is now going forward, 
particularly in the press, upon the treaties which were nego- 
tiated some time ago for the limitation of armament. It is 
all exceedingly interesting. The disarmament parley was called 
for the purpose of stopping competition in naval armament. 
That was one of the great objects to be attained and one of 
the great objects which was supposed to have been attained. 
We find now, withtn a few months after the treaties are signed, 
that the argument which is being advanced in France for the 
ratification of the treaties is that they in no way limit the 
building of naval armament upon the part of France in any- 
thing which she desires to build; that while there is some lim- 
itation upon battleships—a craft which she does not want to 
build and does not propose to build for two reasons, first, from 
an economic standpoint, and, second, because of the impression 
abroad that they are becoming obsolete—as to all other instru- 
ments of modern naval warfare there is no limit, and therefore 
the ratification of the treaties would in no wise embarrass 
France in the future in building up her navy, which she pro- 
poses to do. That leads to the further suggestion that at the 
present time in Japan—not so much in Great Britain but in 
Japan—naval armaments, aside from battleships, are being 
built as rapidly and as effectively as prior to the meeting of 
the disarmament parley. 

So, Mr. President, while these treaties may be ratified and 
technically observed, the great object and purpose in calling 
the disarmament parley—to wit, to stop competition in naval 
armament—seems to be utterly frustrated by reason of what, in 
my judgment, may be properly styled bad faith upon the part 
of the countries in carrying out the spirit of the disarmament 
parley and the treaty. We are to-day just as thoroughly en- 
gaged in naval-armament competition as we were prior to the 
calling of the disarmament parley, with the exception of one 
instrument of modern naval warfare. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if 
any other nation except our own has ratified the four-power 
pact? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. BORAH. No; no other nation, I understand. 


: Mr. OVERMAN. Is there any probability of their ratifying 
t soon? 

Mr. BORAH. In the view which France takes of it, I think 
France will likely ratify it, because she does not consider that 
it embarrasses her in the slightest in going forward with her 
program. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It does not require her to disarm? 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, let me say to my friend from North 
Carolina that I put into the Recorp the other day excerpts 
from a very admirable article appearing in the New York Her- 
ald, in which attention was challenged to the fact that no 
nation other than the United States, party to these treaties that 
were to usher in the millenium, according to the statements of 
some of our Republican friends, had ratified them. I called 
attention to the fact that Lord Lee of Fareham had presented 
to the House of Lords the treaty—it did not state for action, 
but presumably for action—but no action had been taken, Japan 
has taken no action, nor has Italy or France. The statement 
just made by the Senator from Idaho illustrates the futility 
of these treaties negotiated at the Washington conference, and 
which were proclaimed as the greatest achievement of all time. 
They may have some value, but as yet it is somewhat difficult 
to perceive the same. At any rate, there is still naval prepara- 
tion, and the treaties are not ratified. The four-power treaty 
dealt only with capital ships, but did not pretend to limit 
submarines, aircraft, land armaments, and other forces or 
instrumentalities which the present may know or the future 
may devise for use in war on land and sea and in the air. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator, if his theory 
was correct, and that of others who took the position that 
the four-power pact and the others were very much to the 
selfish interest of England and Japan and against the interest 
of the United States, is it not a little curious that they have 
not speedily ratified them? 

Mr. KING. Iam not quite clear that I apprehend the mean- 
ing of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator took the position, as I under- 
stand 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean now or in the past? 

Mr. LENROOT. When the treaties were before us—that 
these treaties were not to the interest of the United States, 
but were very much to the interest of Great Britain and Japan. 
My query is, If the Senator was correct in that, fs it not a little 
curious to the Senator that those countries did not speedily 
ratify the treaty, instead of delaying ratification? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator has 
accurately stated my position. The position which I took, or 
intended to take, was that the four-power treaty possessed so 
Many uncertainties and involved so many problems that, in my 
opinion, it would not make for world peace; or at least that it 
would prove an obstacle to a world union which would promote 
world peace. I contended that there should be an association 
of all nations; and that an attempt to form a group of these 
powerful nations would provoke resentments and antagonisms 
and jealousies among other nations, and would lead, or be 
ealculated to lead, to other groups and alliances, which in the 
end would constitute impediments to a league of all nations, 
and thus prove injurious to the peace of the world. I opposed 
the treaty because it would lead to counteralliances. I agreed 
with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and others that 
the four-power pact constituted an alliance—the able Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNnson] took that position with great 
force and clarity—and that whenever an alliance was formed, 
particularly between great powers, other alliances would be 
formed to check or thwart what was presumed to be the pur- 
pose of the first alliance. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did not the Senator take the position that 
it was an alliance in the interest of Great Britain and Japan 
and against the interest of the United States? 

Mr. KING. No; I did not take that position. I took the 
position that it was an alliance, and I stated that in my opinion 
it would provoke a counteralliance between Germany and 
Russia, and perhaps other nations, I have contended ever since 
the end of the World War that there should be an association 
of nations; and accordingly I supported the League of Nations 
plan. I then asserted that attempts to form groups, particu- 
larly of powerful nations, would inevitably lead to the forma- 
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tion of other groups, The history of the past shows the evil 
effects of alliances and the efforts to maintain a “balance of 
power” by the formation of limited national associations. I 
suggest that the net results of the Washington conference can 
not be satisfying even to the most ardent disciples of the 
prophets who guided it. 

Mr. President, I offer the following amendment: 

On page 64, line 9, after the numerals, I move to insert the 
following: 


Provided, That no part of said sum shall be used for LN of 
maintaining or employing marines, either officers or enlis' 
= 3 of Haiti or the Dominican Republic after December 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before that is finally disposed 
of, may I ask if the Senator is advised at this time whether 
or not our marines are still guarding the White House at 
Managua, Nicaragua? They have been there for 8 or 10 years, 
I do not know whether they have gone away yet or not. 

Mr. KING. I think they are. The last authentic informa- 
tion I had was that a portion of the marines—to wit, 24—had 
been brought home in irons, sentenced to from 8 to 40 years, 
for alleged offenses committed in Nicaragua, and that there 
were still marines in Nicaragua. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In order that this amendment 
may be properly considered, it will be necessary to reconsider 
the vote whereby the amendment in line 9, page 64, was adopted. 
Without objection—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask to have the amendment stated. 
My attention was diverted for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The Assistant SECRETARY, It is proposed to add, after the 
total for the Marine Corps on page 64, line 9, after the figures 
“ $26,146,748,” the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part. of said sum shall be used for the purpose of 
maintaining or employing marines, either officers or enlisted men, in 
ce e of Haiti or the Dominican Republic after December 31, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Chair why it is necessary to reconsider that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the opinion of the Chair 
that inasmuch as this amendment is offered in the form of a 
proviso to that appropriation, it will be necessary to reconsider 
the yote so that the whole question may be open. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not offered as an amendment to a com- 
mittee amendment and does not change a committee amendment 
in any sense. We have reached the stage in the consideration 
of the bill where individual amendments are in order. I do 
not see why it will be necessary to reconsider the action on the 
committee amendment. It does not pretend to change the 
amount of the appropriation. It does not cut it out at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the opinion of the Chair 
that inasmuch as the amendment now offered attaches to the 
committee amendment which was agreed to in order to make it 
entirely parliamentary that vote ought to be reconsidered, Of 
course, a majority of the Senate can determine otherwise. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose that view prevails, and it is recon- 
sidered, and then this amendment is voted on, whether in or out; 
what difference would it make as far as the committee amend- 
ment is concerned? Either- vou put it in or you keep it out, and 
in either case it does not modify or change in one iotf the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is adopted it affects the committee 
amendment, because it limits the appropriation. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not change the committee amendment. 
It applies to the whole thing. Suppose no committee amend- 
ment had been made, would it for that reason be out of order? 
The simple statement of it, it seems to me, is sufficient. The 
Senator’s amendment does not depend upon the committee hav- 
ing made an amendment here. He could offer it just the same 
if this committee amendment had never been made. 3 

Mr. KING. Mr: President, may I say to the Senator from 
Nebraska—and I hope I may have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Washington—that when we were considering these 
items dealing with marines I suggested, not in open session 
but privately to the Senator from Washington, that I would 
not offer this amendment. and another which I intend to 
offer until we had gone through with the bill; then the 
amendments could be considered even after the amendments 
which had been offered by the committee were finally dis- 
posed of; and that, if necessary, the action of the Senate 
could be set aside for the purpose of considering such amend- 
ments as I desired to offer. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What was the question? 


Mr. KING. I say, it was understood that if any votes were 
taken upon the items relating to the marines, when we gat 
through with the bill I could offer such amendments as I 
desired without the formality of moving to reconsider, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not want to stand 
in the way of the Senator offering any amendment that he 
chooses to offer. My understanding of the colloquy that we 
had on the subject to which the Senator is now referring was 
that if he succeeded in securing the adoption by the Senate of 
an amendment either raising or lowering the number of 
marines provided for I would agree to corresponding changes 
in the appropriation to suit the changed personnel provided 
in the bill; but that does not involve the parliamentary in- 
quiry of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KING. I will say that I stated to the Senator that I 
should offer two amendments, one to reduce the number of 
marines and another to prevent the employment of marines in 
the Republie of Haiti or the Dominican Republic, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not any objection at all to 
that. I am perfectly willing to agree to that. The Senator 
has offered the amendment now. A 

Mr. KING. And the Senator stated to me that we could take 
a vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
consideration of the vote whereby the amendment on line 9, 
page 64, was agreed to? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will state it. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Has the inquiry of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] been decided by the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stated it to be the 
opinion of the Chair that inasmuch as the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah is attached directly to and really 
is to become a part of the committee amendment that has 
been agreed to, therefore it would be necessary to recon- 
sider the vote whereby that amendment was agreed to. That 
is the opinion of the Chair. Is there objection to the recon- 
sideration of that vote? If there be no objection, the vote is 
reconsidered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will state it. v 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah in order, in view of the fact that if adopted 
it would change the existing law and policy of the Govern- 
ment as to its foreign relations? It would have the effect, 
whatever the means of reaching the object may be, of under- 
taking through an appropriation bilt to direct the President 
of the United States, who is the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, what orders he should make as to the dis- 
position of the armed forces of the Uni States. It would 
also have the effect, for a limited time at least, of interfering 
with the President’s conduct of our foreign affairs and the 
carrying out of treaties with foreign countries, for the oc- 
cupation of Haiti is in pursuance of a treaty with that country, 
We would be doing that without even referring the matter to 
a committee, without having the opportunity of securing the 
consideration of the question by a committee, to say nothing 
of not referring it to the executive branch of the Government, 

The State Department or Executive is the branch of the Gov- 
ernment which has the control and direction of our relations 
with Haiti and Santo Domingo, and I make the parliamentary 
inquiry of the Chair whether this amendment is not out of 
order for those reasons, as changing existing law by an amend- 
ment upon an appropriation bill? If the Chair says it is out 
of order, I will be compelled to make a point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say, first, in refer- 
ence to the ruling of the Chair a few moments ago, that while 
I aequiesce in the decision of the Chair, I want the record to 
show that I do not agree that that is the proper procedure, 
because the ruling might be cited as a very important precedent 
in the future. The Chair’s decision practically means that if 
the committee had not made this particular amendment the 
Senator’s amendment would be out of order. 

I contend, however, while I am on my feet, that the question 
raised by the Senator from Washington is a very simple pania- 
mentary proposition. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah is purely and solely a limitation upon the appro- 
priation, Such an amendment is always in order. If the 
amendment included the word “ hereafter,” so as to make it 
permanent law, it would be subject to a point of order, if the 
things alleged by the Senator from Washington is regard to its 
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changing law, and so forth, are accurate; but it applies only 
to this appropriation. 

The point made by the Senator from Washington that it 
would interfere with the policy of the State Department, or 
even violate a treaty, is not good. If that were a good point, 
then Congress would not be called upon to appropriate money 
to carry out a treaty. The State Department or the President, 
or whoever were the proper officials, would be authorized to 
take the money out of the Treasury without any appropria- 
tion. It is not to be assumed that Congress would fail to ap- 
propriate, but Congress can fail to appropriate even for the 
President's salary. 

Congress can fail to appropriate for the salaries of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate or the Supreme Court, and that is one of the 
checks on Government, under our system, that is given to Con- 
gress. It can refuse to appropriate, and if it does, then what- 
ever depends on an appropriation which otherwise would be 
made must fail. It is not a question of changing law. It is 
not assumed, of course, that Congress would fail to carry out 
a contract by refusing to make the necessary appropriation. 

We have always had that question to contend with when we 
make a treaty. It is always argued that when we come to ap- 
propriate the money necessary to carry out a treaty made in 
accordance with the Constitution, the appropriation must pass 
the House of Representatives, and if it fails in the House, the 
treaty can not be carried out, if an appropriation is necessary. 

This amendment simply limits the appropriation. It applies 
to none other. It may be that there is other money appropri- 
ated which could be used for this purpose, and if there is, by a 
proper construction of the Jaw, of course the marines could be 
maintained there. This simply provides that no money appro- 
priated in this bill shall be used for a particular purpose. We 
can do that by this kind of a limitation. We can do it by fail- 
ing to make a direct appropriation. We could refuse to make 
any appropriation for the marines, and if we did, no public 
money could be used in paying any marines, officers, or privates. 
It seems to me it is very clear that this limitation is proper, 
if we adopt the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
desire to be heard on the point raised by the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. KING. If the Chair has any doubt about the parlia- 
mentary status—— ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule, but 
the Chair is willing to hear the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. If the Chair is willing to rule my way, I do not 
want to say a word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule. 
Does the, Senator from Utah desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. KING. I think I shall submit the question to the Chair, 
having confidence in the correctness of my position, and know- 
ing that in the past the rulings of the presiding ‘officers in the 
Senate have been to the effect that amendments of which 

this is a type were limitations upon appropriations and were 
therefore admissible under the rule. I also have confidence in 
the fairness of the Chair, and feel assured that he is familiar 
with the parliamentary precedents, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrens). On the question 
of order raised by the Senator from Washington it is the opin- 
ion of the Chair that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah is simply a limitation on the appropriation, accord- 
ing to all the parliamentary precedents with which the Chair is 
acquainted, and that the amendment is in order. Therefore, the 
Chair is of the opinion that the point of order raised by the 
Senator from Washington is not well taken, and that the amend- 
ment is in order. The amendment will be stated by the Secre- 
tary. 

The Assistant Srorerary. It is proposed to insert, on page 
64, line 9, after the figures “ $26,146,748,” the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of said sum shali be used for the purpose of 


maintaining or employing marines, either officers or enlisted men, in 
ee een e of Haiti or the Dominican Republic after December 31, 
1922. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Idaho asked a few moments 
ago whether marines were still kept in Nicaragua. I have be- 
fore me the Senate hearings, and I find, on page 293, the report 
that in Santo Domingo there are 2,291; in Haiti, 1,696 ; in Cavite, 
162; in Olongapo, 125; in Nicaragua, 107; at Pearl Harbor, 875; 
in Guam, 500; at Guantanamo Bay, 175; in the Virgin Islands, 
150; in Peking, 325; and in the Russian Islands, 15. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What is the date of the authority the 
Senator has quoted? 


Mr. KING. I find that statement in the last hearings before- 


the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations. The 
report appears to be dated March 1, 1922, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am informed that the number of ma- 
rines in San Domingo and in Haiti has been reduced since that 
time, so that at the present time there are approximately 2,100 
in San Domingo and approximately 1,300 in Haiti. 

Mr. KING. That is some reduction since March, when this 
report was submitted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am interested in the particular 
matter covered by the amendment now being considered because 
I am interested in the policy which seems to be growing up 
touching our relationship with Central American countries and 


the islands near our coast—in other words, our Latin American 


policy. 

We went to Nicaragua in 1910, I believe. In my judgment 
we never had any suflicient reason for going, Nevertheless, we 
sent our marines there, landed them, took possession of the coun- 
try, marched to the capital, killed some 200 Nicaraguans, and 
placed in control, as the nominal President of Nicaragua, a 
clerk or employee of a corporation of Pittsburgh, We main- 
tained him there for a number of years, and he could not have 
remained in the capital of Nicaragua 48 hours, as seems to be 
conceded by everyone, without the presence of the American 
marines, who kept him there. He was a dictator of the Nica- 
raguan people, and made dictator by our Navy, under orders 
from Washington. : - 

During the time that our created—so-called—President was 
President of Nicaragua there was a treaty with Nicaragua pro- 
posed. That treaty went before the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate, and was there defeated by the solid vote 
of the Democrats and one Republican vote. That vote I had the 
honor to cast. The treaty was again submitted after a change 
of administration, practically in the same terms found in the 
original treaty, and in this instance it was reported favorably 
by the committee. The vote was a little embarrassed by reason 
of the vote which had been taken theretofore. The Democrats, 
with one or two exceptions, supported the administration and 
Republicans supported the previous administration. At any 
rate, the treaty was favorably reported, was considered in the 
Senate, and finally ratified. I made a motion to consider it in 
open session, but the motion was defeated. It was considered 
in secret, naturally. 

The treaty which we made with Nicaragua did not in any 
sense represent the expression of view or wishes of the Nicara- 
guan people. So far as Nicaragua was concerned, it was made 
by a government which we set up, which by force we main- 
tained, and which did not represent the views of the Nicaraguan 
people at any time. We made an important treaty with a help- 
less people, a people under our military domination. 

The American admiral who had charge of the affairs in 
Nicaragua stated in the hearings that if the Nicaraguan people 
were permitted to express themselves, 80 per cent of them, in his 
opinion, would be opposed to the government as it then existed 
and would be opposed to the treaty as submitted. 

I have never regarded the Nicaraguan treaty as binding upon 
the Nicaraguan people. We were making a treaty with our- 
ves. We were making a treaty with a government which was 
our puppet. We were making a treaty with a government 
which represented us at the other end of the treaty-making 
negotiations. It is one of the most indefensible transactions of 
which I have knowledge in international affairs. But I am not 
to-day going into the Nicaragua affair at length, except to 
suggest that the views which I entertain in regard to this maf- 
ter are not lately formed, have not been lately considered by me 
for the first time. 

About 1915 we went to Haiti, largely under the same circum- 
stances and conditions under which we went to Nicaragua. I 
shall not to-day discuss at length why we went to Haiti. Suffice 
it to say that, in my judgment, there was no sufficient reason 
for our invasion of Haiti, and suffice it to say, further, that if 
the Haitian people had been a much stronger people, a more 
powerful people, a people with a navy and an army, we would 
not have gone to Haiti even if the same reasons had existe? 
which did exist. We have some two or three policies with refer- 
ence to our foreign affairs, and those policies are adjusted to 
the size and strength of the people. In my humble opinion, the 
policy which prevailed with reference to the Haitian people 
was by reason of the fact, in large measure, that they were 
helpless to resist the invasion and the encroachment of the 
American marines or the American Navy. 

It was said that we went there for the purpose of restoring 
law and order. If we had gone there for that purpose, we 
never would haye done the things which we did after we 
arrived there. The things which we did indicated that we 
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were not there temporarily for the purpose of restoring law 
and order, but that we were there for a more permanent and a 
more abiding reason. 

No American citizen had been killed in Haiti; no American 
property had been destroyed; no offense had been committed 
against our people. The Haitian people were at peace with all 
the world. They were at peace with the United States, and 
they had committed no outrages and no wrongs against the 
American citizens who may have been in Haiti, nor had they 
confiscated or destroyed any property belonging to them. 

There were disturbances in Haiti and always have been, 
They were, in my opinion, no different, either in moment, ex- 
tent, or seriousness, than had existed there many different 

` times during the 100 years in which Haiti has been a Republic. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. There had always been almost similar 
occurrences in Cuba, had there not, before intervention there 
in 1898? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. The relevancy of the question I do not 
see, and I would be glad to have the Senator explain. 

Mr, McCORMICK. It seems to me that it is at least argu- 
able that there is analogy between intervention on the part of 
the United States to establish order and peace in Cuba and to 
do as much in Haiti. 

Mr, BORAH. I do not think the analogy exists in any par- 
ticular. 

We talk, Mr. President, about the sacredness of life and the 
security of property in Haiti. Property was just as secure and 
life just as sacred in Haiti when we entered as it is in some 
parts of this country, even in some of our large cities, They 
were not as efficient and capable of self-government as we claim 
to be, and yet I venture to say that, compared in population, 
the sacredness of human life was just as thoroughly observed 
in that island during the months in which we were entering 
and invading their territory as it has been for months and 
months in some of the great cities of the United States. When 
you examine the record of robberies and murders in great 
cities, the lynchings and burnings in this country, and com- 
pare them with lawlessness in Haiti, you will find little excuse 
for our going to Haiti. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, we did not enter that island 
by reason of the fact of the disturbances there, For more than 
40 years there have been powerful influences at work in this 
country to induce the United States to become active in the 
affairs of Haiti. While I do not charge that it has its con- 
scious effect upon the State Department or our Government, 
it was so presented to the Government that the Government 
undoubtedly yielded to those influences. Let us follow up, 
therefore, what we did after we arrived there, and see if we 
can not ascertain why we went and why we are staying. Re- 
member, Mr. President, that we have been there now nearly 
eight years, We have given them in that time nothing but a 
military form of government. We have not set up or attempted 
to set up anything like a civil government. While nominally 
they retain their President, he is in every sense the representa- 
tive of the military power of the United States, and the only 
thing that we offer the Haitian people after seven or eight years 
occupancy is a military form of government—the most unde- 
sirable, the most intolerable, the most brutal, the most arbitrary 
and cruel form of government that can be placed over any de- 
pendent people. 

One of the first things we discover when we come to inves- 
tigate affairs in Haiti is the fact that they had in their con- 
stitution a proyision which prevented foreigners from owning or 
acquiring land in Haiti. This was written into the original 
charter in 1804. They believed it necessary to their defense, 
They realized that they had an island the soil of which was 
exceedingly fertile, and that if foreigners were permitted to 
come in there and acquire lands and exploit their natural 
resources. they would not be able to stand against that kind of 
encroachment, that kind of peaceful penetration, and that ulti- 
mately, through the acquisition of their property, their natural 
resources, and their land, the foreigner would come to dominate 
the situation in Haiti. One of the first things which we did 
was to force out of the constitution that provision. That could 
not have been connected with the proposition of temporary occu- 
pation. That never could have been any part of the program for 
the mere restoration of law and order in Haiti. That had to 
do with laying the foundation for the permanent occupancy of 
Haiti. 

I am informed, and I think reliably informed, because-one of 
the parties informing me is the owner of property in Haiti, that 
since that provision of the constitution was changed large acre- 


ages have been gathered up by citizens of the United States 
and some 200,000 acres have been acquired by different com- 
panies or corporations, and that this acreage is now passing 
into the hands of those other than citizens of Haiti. Of course, 
Mr. President, if that is true, then what was called temporary 
occupancy of Haiti will necessarily become a permanent occu- 
pancy. Having forced out of the constitution their protection 
against foreign purchasers, will we ever withdraw from the 
island and leave the foreign purchaser to be governed by the 
Haitian people? The influence which is now going there for 
the purpose of exploiting those islands will have a right to say, 
“We purchased after you had changed the constitution and 
under the implied terms, if not the express terms, that we 
would be protected in our holdings in Haiti.” We are practicing 
peaceful penetration. Having forced a change in their con- 
stitution, we are taking advantage of the change to seize the 
lands, and when the time comes to get out we will be asked by 
our own people to stay. Having invested therein, because that 
was what the changing of the constitution meant, we will not 
leave them to the merey ef the people whom they have exploited. 

It indicates, in other words, that although there might have 
been the announced purpose of temporary occupation, the thing 
which we have been doing indicates a permanent occupation, 

How was this constitution adopted by Haiti? In no sense 
was it ever the expression of the Haitian people. The story of 
the forcing upon those people of this constitution is one which 
can not be defended. I have never seen any defense of it, In 
the discussion of the Haitian question it is avoided. It is 
110,000,000 people with a great Army and a great Navy pro- 
ceeding against 3,000,000 people without an army or a navy and 
dictating to them a change in their fundamental law detri- 
mental to their interests. 

On June 17, 1917, General Cole, who was then in charge of 
military affairs under the Haitian Government, so called, tele- 
graphed our Government as follows: 

Antagonism national assembly to foreign ownership of land such 
that no endeavor short of dissolution will prevent passage constitution 
along lines reported my 13107. If assembly refuses to heed such warn- 
ing, fe will be necessary to dissolve assembly to prevent such passage— 

That is, the passage which did not eliminate the question of 
ownership of the land by foreigners. 

The number of marines in Haiti should be increased by at least eight 
companies to prevent disorders that may follow dissolution of assembly. 

Here we have the exact and simple question presented. We 
go to Haiti ostensibly to restore law and order. We immedi- 
ately begin the wrecking of their form of government. That 
which they consider as the corner stone of their security—to wit, 
the question of foreigners owning land—immediately comes up 
for consideration, and the assembly stands against the change 
and refuses to yield until it is adjourned by the power of our 
military forces. 

On June 18 General Cole notified the authorities here as 
follows. 


Unless contrary instructions received, if necessary to 
roposed constitution, I intend to dissolve the 
1 . — President if possible; otherwise direct. 


Mr. OVERMAN. What authority did he have for adjourning 
ing the Assembly of Haiti? 

Mr. BORAH. He had exactly the authority which any 
military despot has over a helpless people, and no more. ‘This 
little Republic has stood for 111 years. It had had its troubles, 
its dissensions, its discords, but it had always treated Ameri- 
can citizens and_résidents of ours in that country with justice, 
with fairness, and had protected them and their lives and their 
interests. I think it most unfortunate that a Republic which 
had stood for 111 years through all the vicissitudes which ac- 
companied its history should finally be destroyed by its sister 
Republic, the great Republic of the West. To dissolve that 
assembly, which was bravely standing by what it believed to 
be the interests of the Haitian people, was an act of sheer 
brutal despotism, an act of despotism not often found in the 
history of modern times. It seems incredible that this was the 
act of a Government whose founders fought such shameless 
tyranny and whose people still advocate self-government and 
liberty. I do not believe that the American people as a people 
would approve such wanton disregard of the first principles of 
free government. 

General Cole was given full discretionary power. So strong 
was the opposition that they could not succeed in this way, so 
they prepared a plebiscite. The plebiscite was a farce. It was 
held under the authority and menace of the American bayonet, 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I ask the Senator what date that was? 

Mr. BORAH. That was in 1917, I think. I will not be exact 
as to the date, but I think that is correct. 

I am not going to take the time to read all the testimony with 
reference to the plebiscite. I call attention to enough, however, 
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go that those who are interested in the subject may easily find 
the testimony. 

The: election was held on May 8, 1918, and was officially re- 
ported adopted by a vote of 98,294 in favor and 759 against. To 
what extent the vote represents the free will of the Haitian 
people may be gathered from the testimony of Col. Alexander S. 
Williams, chief of the gendarmerie, which had charge of the 
election, given at page 560 of the hearings. It is illuminating to 
note the colonel’s statement that Haitian funds were used to 
indoctrinate the natives as to the virtues of the new constitution. 

Rey. L. Tom Evans, who was a missionary and has been for 
years in Haiti, in his testimony said: 

The bundle of Fh dag slips (no) significantly e the fraudulent 
nature of the whole scandalous business, remained on the other side of 
the table tied together. The poor native in charge, as well as the so- 
Called voters. knew those packets were meant for mere show, for even 
$f cut loose their terror-stricken Haitian brothers dared not refuse the 
“oui” (yes). but asked for the non“ at the risk of being imprisoned 
ana ee an enemy of the occupation and foe of the United States 

overnm 2 


Further he describes how the forces at the polls 


watched with an eagle eye and guarded by the (negro police) espe- 
cially officered by the American generals, colonels, 3 8 and 
Heutenants © * for the sake of perfecting the farce. There 
were Haitian dummies sitting handing ont the slips in the box, and a 
dummy Haiti commissarie sat alongside of the American marine officer. 

I have notieed an article published lately in some of the New 
York newspapers written by some one who has styled himself 
“An American officer.” He does not give his name. In that 
article the writer says: 

It was this Government which put over the constitution of 1918 
with its legislative joker, which bids fair te create an unprecedented 
situation in the recent election, and one which would have been very 
dificult to solve short of actual intervention in governmental affairs by 
the American high commissioner. The Americam occupation had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with either the voting of the constitution or the 

reparation of the people in a favorable attitude. The members of 
the occupation is e absolutely the strict rule of hands off political 
affairs, which has ained from the beginning to the present moment, 


This offieer, whose identity is unknown, says that the army of 
occupation had nothing to do with the adoption of this consti- 
tution. LI assert that the record—not only the sworn testimony, 
but the official reports, the official telegrams, and the official 
communications—shows unmistakably that the constitution was 
“put over,” to use that expression, through the insistence, aye, 
through the use of foree by those occupying Haiti for the Ameri- 
can Army. To such an extent were they required to use force 
that they were compelled to dissolve the assembly which stood 
out against the consideration of the proposed constitution. 

We have, therefore, Mr. President, the first step, which indi- 
cates, as I have said, a question of policy, the permament re- 
maining in the island of Haiti. One of the telegrams which 
Secretary Lansing sent has this in it: 


In order that no misunderstanding can possibly occur after elec- 
tion it should be made clear to candidates as soon as possible and in 
advance of their election that the United States e ts to be in- 
trusted with the practical control of the customs and such financial 
control over the affairs of the Republic of Haiti as the United States 
may deem necessary for efficient a ration. 


Gen, Alexander S. Williams, on page 566, testifies in regard to 
the campaign for the adoption of the constitution, and says: 


1 sent circular letters to all gendarmerie officers informing them 
that they would soon be called upon to supervise a vote of the people 
for or against the adoption of the ed co: tution. I told them 
it was trable that this constitution pass. I do not re 
member how long before the plebiscite was held that these instructions 
were given, but there was a considerable time, ample time, to enable 
the gendarmerie officers (who were marine officers also) to conduct 
this campaign, which was frankly proconstitutional * * mw I 
allotted from gendarmerie funds to enable each gendarmerie district 
and subcommander to have a ular meeting prior to the date on 
which the meeting was to be held. * On these occasions the 
genda officer mixed with the people, sometimes. addressed them, 
and freely adyocated the adoption of the constitution The 
Plebiscite I considered in every phase, those which led up to it and the 
phase of operation the events sub: nt to be absolutely and 
entirely creditable to the gendarmerie. am really very proud of 


the plebescite. So far as supervision orders, instructions, fadoctrina- 
pan ae go, it was conducted as honestly as an g possibly 
eon e. ` 


One can well imagine the effect of sueh a campaign upon 
the free expression of opinion upon the part of the Haitian 
people with reference to their constitution, with the gendar- 
merie and the American military forces carrying on a cam- 
paign frankly proconstitutional, insisting that the American 
Government expected the adoption of the constitution and that 
the American people would expect to operate the affairs of the 
Haitian people under it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Was it an officer of the United States from 
whose testimony the Senator from Idaho has quoted? 0 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

So much, Mr. President, for the change of the constitution. 
Now, what is the effect of that change? Some of the mest 
fertile soil in the world is located in Haiti. That it is being 


purchased and gathered in at this time seems to be well estab- 
lished. Of course I have no evidence in regard to that except 
the communications from and personal interviews with men who 
have been in Haiti, with men who have themselves purchased 
interests in Haiti. Therefore I am unable to give the extent 
to which it has gone on; I know that it has proceeded to a 
eonsiderable extent; but its full purport I am unable to state. 

Mr. President, we profess to be in Haiti under a treaty. 
After we took possession of that portion of the island belong- 
ing to Haiti, we proposed immediately a treaty to the Haitian 
people. That treaty was finally ratified under the same in- 
fluences and with the exercise of about the same power which 
caused the ratification of the treaty with Nicaragua. I do not 
regard it as a treaty which binds the Haitian people at all, in 
the sense that it was ratified as the free expression of the will 
or the uncontrolled judgment of the Haitian people. I regard 
it as a treaty by the United States dealing with itself; that 
the men who purported to ratify it or accept it upon the part 
of Haiti were not the agents of the Haitian people but the 
agents of the American Government. 

On August 14, 1915, a treaty was presented to the Haitian 
Government at a time when we were in military contro! of Haiti. 
That treaty took over the entire machinery of government and 
destroyed the sovereignty of Haiti. The Haitian President was 
told to advise the Haitian congress to pass forthwith a resolu- 
tion authorizing the President-elect to conclude without modifica- 
tion the treaty submitted. On September 3 Admiral Caperton 
declared martial law. On September 8, 1915, Caperton sent the 
following telegram to the Secretary of the Navy: 


Successful negotiation of say is predominant part of present mis- 
sion. After encountering many difficnities, treaty situation at present 
looks more favorable than usual This has been effected by the exer- 
cising of military pressure at propitious moment in negotiations. Yes- 
unay two members of the cabinet, who had blocked negotiation, re- 


The treaty negotiation proceeds and advances—how? By the 
intelligent exercise of military power at propitious moments 
so that two members of the cabinet Who were blocking the pro- 
ceedings resigned. Can any man read that telegram and not 
feel a deep feeling of resentment that such a telegram should 
actually constitute a part of our history? We have been fond 
of late years of criticizing other governments for their arbitrary 
acts. But that telegram belongs nowhere outside of the archives 
of a military despot, I denounce it as un-American and inde- 
fensible. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not understand by whom the cable- 
gram was sent. 

Mr. BORAH. It was sent by Admiral Caperton, who was ia 
charge of affairs at that time in Haiti, representing the Ameri- 
can Government, and was directed to the Secretary of the Navy, 

Mr. ASHURST. Under the circumstances that treaty could 
very well stand side by side with Japan’s treaty with Korea, 
could it not? 

Mr. BORAH. We are under peculiar obligations to those 
people down there, and I do not think that the telegram re- 
ferred to ranks in dignity or decency with the treatment ac- 
corded by Japan to Korea. 

They next held up all customs receipts in order to bring 
pressure. The Senate, however, continued to stand out and re- 
fused to ratify the treaty. On November 10 our Government 
sent the following message: 

I am sure that you gentlemen will understand my sentiment in thia 
matter, and I am confident that, ff the treaty fails of ratification, my 
Government has intention to retaim control of Haiti until the desired 
end is accomplish 

And so forth, 

Mr. NORRIS. Who sent that? 

Mr. BORAH. That was sent by the Secretary of the Navy. 
There was a confidential memorandum attached to this mes- 
sage, which reads as follows: 


It is expected— 


This was directed to the Admiral. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, no doubt the Secretary of the Navy would have no 
legal authority to lay down- the law as to how long we should 
occupy Haiti. There must have been some authority above the 
Secretary of the Navy in sending that message. I assume that 
undoubtedly it must have come from the highest executive au- 
thority, namely, the President. 

Mr. BORAH, I presume that this was all a matter of policy 
and had been worked out. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator from Idaho will not forget 
that he started when he was interrupted to read a confidential 
memorandum, 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to read it in a few moments. 
This telegram was sent on November 10, 1915, and I think it 
will bear reading as an entirety. It says: 

Arrange with President Dartiguenave that he call.a cabinet meeting 
before the session of the Senate which will pass upon the ratification 
of the treaty, and request that you be permitted to appear at that meet- 
ing to make a statement to President and to members of cabinet. On 
your own authority state the following before these officers: “I have 
the honor to inform the President of Haiti and the members of his 
cabinet that I am personally ¿ratified that public sentiment continues 
favorable to the treaty; that chere is a strong demand from all classes 
for immediate ratification, and that treaty will be ratified Thursday. 
I am sure that you gentlemen— 

This is the address the officer was to make to the authori- 
ties— 

I am sure that you gentlemen will understand my sentiment in this 
matter, and I am confident if the treaty fails of ratification that my 
Government has the intention to retain control in Haiti until the de- 
sired end is accomplished, and that it will forthwith proceed to the 
complete pacification of Haiti, so as to insure internal tranquillity 
necessary to such development of the country and its industry as will 
afford relief to the starving populace now unemployed, 

Meanwhile the present Government will be supported in the effort to 
secure stable conditions and lasting peace in Haiti, whereas those offer- 
ing opposition can only expect such treatment as their conduct merits, 
The United States Government is particularly anxious for immediate 
ratification by the present Senate of this treaty, which was drawn up 
with the full intention of employing as many Haitians as possible to 
aid in giving effect to its provisions, so that suffering ma e relieved 
at the earliest possible date. Rumors of bribery to defeat the treaty are 
rife, but are not believed. However, should they prove true, those who 
accept or give bribery will be vigorously prosecuted. 

Then this confidential memorandum, attached to it, reads as 
follows: 

It is expected that you will be able to make this sufficiently clear to 
remove all opposition and to secure immediate ratification. 

This was sent on November 10. The treaty was ratified 
November 11. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to get this infor- 
mation, and I am satisfied that the Senate would like to have 
it: The Senator has not given the name of the person to whom 
that telegram was directed or by whom it was signed. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it was sent to Admiral Caperton by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

I ask an American Senate if they think that this treaty is 
the expression of the Haitian people? Take into consideration, 
in the first place, the very fact that here we were in military 
control of the island; secondly, that we had declared martial 
law, and that the whole situation was within our dominance. 
Suppose no other act or step had been taken. Would any 
American Senator regard as binding a treaty which was 
adopted by a people at a time when a powerful nation was in 
military control of the island, of the entire people, and mar- 
tial law had been declared, and we were the executors of mar- 
tial law? Could the free expression of the Haitian people, or 
any part of the Haitian people be secured under such circum- 
stances? Those facts alone would be sufficient to render null 
and void any treaty which was ratified under those conditions; 
but we did not stop there. We had taken control of the island; 
we had declared martial law; the assembly still held out and 
refused to ratify it; and then, as the man in charge, Admiral 
Caperton, says. We are making progress only as I apply the 
force of the military power at propitious moments.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator might state that we 
seized the customhouses and refused to pay the officials’ sala- 
ries, and so forth, until the treaty was ratified. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that was another one of the influences 
which we brought to bear upon them. Having seized the cus- 
tomhouses, we refused to pay the salaries of the officials—the 
President, and so forth—until the treaty was ratified. 

Admiral Caperton says very truly that since the ratification 
of the treaty the history of the American occupation has been 
purely one of military control. Since the 11th day of Noyem- 
ber, 1915, the occupation of Haiti has been one purely of mili- 
tary control; and we are still there, occupying the island as a 
military force, and governing those people under a military 
régime, That which was begun under the former administra- 
tion is being carried out assiduously and in entire harmony 
with the program as it came down to us. There is no party 
politics, therefore, in it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. ~ 

The-PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. When the plebiscite was held, what per- 
centage of the legal voters of the island voted, as compared with 
the total voting population? 
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Mr. BORAH. I do not know what the total voting population 
amounts to. About 98,000 voted for it and about 7,000 against 
it. That would make about 105,000, or something like that, out 
of a population of 3,000,000; but I do not know what the exact 
yoting population is. 

Mr. KING, I think the Senator is in error. Only 882 voted 
against it. 

Mr. BORAH. 
“hundred,” 

Mr. KING. Ninety-eight thousand are alleged to have voted 
for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. How did it happen that 882 voted against it, 
I should like te know? 

ar KING. I will let the able Senator from Idaho answer 
that, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, it may be that it will not be 
uninteresting to know, as I said a moment ago, that for many 
years there has been a desire upon the part of certain financial 
interests to get a hold in Haiti, and they have been active in 
creating a sentiment that we should take control of those 
people and govern them because they were not fit to govern 
themselves. In fact, Mr. President, it has become a very dan- 
gerous thing for a dependent people to let it be known tliat 
they have great natural resources or great wealth. As soon as 
it is discovered that any helpless people have great natural 
resources or great natural wealth there immediately grows up 
a most benevolent desire upon the part of superior nations to 
govern those people and lift them up. 

That was true with reference to Syria. If it were not for 
the great wealth of Syria, France would not be in Syria to-day. 
If it were not for the great wealth of Mesopotamia, Great 
Britain would not be in Mesopotamia. If it were not for the 
incalculable wealth of Siberia, Japan would not be in Siberia. 
As soon as it is discovered that a dependent people, a helpless 
people, have vast natural resources this benevolent desire im- 
mediately becomes active, and we feel at once that those people 
are not fit to govern themselves, that they ought to have a better 
form, of government. Although some of them have been govern- 
ing themselves for a hundred years, it is discovered that they 
are no longer capable of self-government, and we immediately 
proceed to give them a better form of government and in the 
meantime to gather up their natural wealth, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, since forcing on them the 
adoption of this new constitution allowing foreigners to hold 
land, have any foreigners gone there and acquired land and, if 
so, to what extent? 

Mr. BORAH. I have been informed that some 200,000 acres 
have been gathered up by some two or three companies. A gen- 
tleman from New York who has investments there now was 
in my office a few days ago. He is one of the gentlemen who 
think we ought to stay there. However, he does say that we 
ought to do away with the military government. He says the 
military government is unsatisfactory to everybody; that we 
ought to establish there a civil form of government, but that 
we ought to remain there permanently, and he advised me that 
very large acreages were being gathered up; to what extent, he 
could not say. He had some investments there himself. I 
have seen it in print, however—it appears somewhere in this 
testimony—that over 200,000 acres have been acquired. 

The testimony of Mr. Roger L. Farnham, of the National City 
Bank of New York, indicates that the interests he represents 
have in view the seizing of lands that native Haitians held for 
over a century under squatter rights, without, therefore, the 
rights of legal title deeds. These interests urged a modern 
suryey of the island by the occupation in order to establish 
definite title deeds, and it appears that far over 200,000 acres 
of valuable lands have already been acquired. The inhabitants 
are at the mercy of this system of commercial penetration, 

The Haitian-American.Corporation of New York is one of the 
companies formed to “ organize extensive plantations ” in Haiti, 
to build sugar mills, and so forth. Mr. H. M. Pilkington, techni- 
cal expert, vice president and manager of the American Devel- 
opment Co., and formerly technical expert to the Haitian- 
American Corporation, in his testimony, at page 790 of the 
hearings, says: 


The original financing of the Haitian-American Corporation was 
brought about and put to the public directly and definitely upon assur- 
ance in Washington by competent people and competent officials that 
the treaty between the United States and Haiti was in fact to be a 
living thing. The large feature in the floating of the securities of this 
company, all of which floating came under my personal observation at 
the time, was predicated, one might say, wholly as to security upon the 
implied bona fides of the United States in r out this treaty, the 
basing of which was security for foreign capital, 


In recounting a conversation between himself and H. P. Davis, 
general manager of the United West Indies Corporation. who 
had written articles in the National Geographic Magazine and 


Oh, yes; I said “thousand” when I meant 
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other journals months before, declaring that Haiti's constitution 
must be rewritten, especially the clause regarding lands, he said— 
remember, this change of the constitution has been advocated 
by these people before we went there, but in this statement writ- 
ten by himself he said: 


In a conversation I had with him—Davis—at the Cape in April, 
1918, when he seemed to unfold his plans, adding that his corporation 
had unlimited capital * * with stockholders, if not- directors, 
from within the United States Government, therefore the occupation 
was practically at his and his corporation’s command, and that they 
had the right of way in Halt. + This was said in the presence 
of an educated native missionary, 


Whether Mr. Davis and his associates have special influence 
in Washington with the State Department or not, the fact 
remains that what they have advocated has been done. The 
Pan-American Magazine of March 19, 1917, carries an article 
by Mr. Davis from which I quote; 

Haiti has the tremendous advantage of still being a virgin country 
+ + œ fertile soil * > mineral deposits unworked and still 
open to exploitation. * * The marvelous wealth of valuable 
timber is practically untouched, Labor is and for many years will 
continue to be exceedingly cheap and abundant. * * * ncle Sam 
has undertaken to furnish this “firm, yet gentle and beneficent, guid- 
ance,” * * è and an opportunity * * * is open to any Ameri- 
can with sufficient energy and capital to take advantage of the 
radical change resulting from intervention, 


Mr. President, I think there is no doubt but that they are 
taking advantage of this change; to what extent, in its fullest 
purport, I am unable to state. 

The situation in Haiti at the present time, Mr. President, is 
that of complete military control, and as an evidence of the 
rights of those who are complaining of the present condition 
of affairs, I read a dispatch which appeared in the American 
papers on April 6 this last year. This particular print from 
which I read is that of the Christian Science Monitor, of Bos- 
ton, It is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, April 6.—Georges Sylvain, one-time Haitian minister 
to France, officer of the Legion or Honor, president of the Union 
Patriotique, and one of the most distinguish men in Haiti, and M. 
Henriques, president of the Haitian Federation of Labor, were among 
those arrested as provocative agents by American occupation officials 
because of their connection with the mass meeting held at Port au 
Prince last Sunday against the proposed election of a new President by 
the council of state under direction of the American occupation, ac- 
cording to cables received here to-day. The domicile of M. Jolibois, 
one of the editors of the Haitian Courier, was broken into and searched 
on a similar charge. 

Under the martial law as it is enforced nf the occupation in Haiti, 
these cables stated, it is not permitted to criticize either the acts of the 
occupation or of the Haitian Government officials. Hence, it is declared 
any protest against the plan of the occupation to have the council o 
state, appointed by the sident and subject to his will, elect the new 
President is a violation of martial law. 

One of the causes of irritation in Haiti is held by the society to be 
the loans now being “forced” upon Haiti by the American banking 
interests, who, it was declared, seek to save former bad investments by 
refunding all debts and 3 industries on the island on a basis 
which shall attract American capital, regardless of the rights of the 
natives. One of the purposes to which it is proposed to devote a small 
part of these loans is to land surveying. 

Most of the land is held under“ stjuatter” rights, and, although the 

rsons on it may have been there for years and years, from generation 
i generation, it is maintained that they have no legal title, and, under 
the survey, the land will be sold. 

Mr. McCORMICK. From whom is the Senator quoting now? 

Mr. BORAH, I am reading a press dispatch which was 
printed in the Christian Science Monitor under date of April 6. 

Mr. MecoRMICK. It is the correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor who says that the loan is to be used in part 
for carrying out the land surveys? 

Mr. BORAH. That is correct. I continue the reading: 

It is alleged that the cotton and cane-sugar interests are advocating 
the land survey, so that when the land has been declared to belong to 
the State the American inyestors can, through the American occupation, 
obtain large tracts of the best agricultural lands at their own price. 
The small farmers, it is declared, will then be obliged to work for the 
development companies at the current wages fixed by the oecupation— 
20 cents a day in the working season, which is only six months long. 

The same dispatch, in general purport, was published in other 
papers. I do not know that it has ever been contradicted or 
denied. So far as the opinions therein expressed are con- 
cerned, We may have different views, but it states as a fact that 
these men were arrested for expressing their disapproval of the 
present occupation of Haiti. 

There is another feature of this matter which I will have to 
discuss later, because I have not the data here, and that is with 
reference to these loans—the loan which is being made and 
forced upon Haiti, and also the loan which is being made and, 
in my judgment, forced upon San Domingo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine}. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to enter 
upon a discussion of this question at this time, and I shall 
say but little unless something develops during this debate 
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which may call for a reply. I am inclined to this course the 
more readily because I intend to have read to the Senate what 
has been said by a committee of able lawyers, and they have 
presented the subject so much better than I possibly could 
that any words of mine would be regarded as supertiuous. 

Mr. McCORMICK. May I say to the Senator that that 
memorandum has been incorporated in the hearings of the com- 
mittee and he can find it there. 

Mr. KING. I desire to have incorporated in the record 
of the proceedings of this day, and I am going to have it read, 
a report dealing with the military occupancy of the Republic 
of Haiti. It was prepared by eminent lawyers, among them 
being Nelson S, Spencer, Mr. Moorfield Storey, Raymond B. 
Fosdick, and others whose names appear upon the report. I 
ask that the Secretary read the report: 

Mr, NORRIS. May I say to the Senator that I have on my 
desk an address which I expect to put into the record later 
in the discussion, and I am wondering if it is the same one. 
The address to which I have reference is one that was delivered 
to the Secretary of State, Is it the same one? 

Mr. KING, No; that is not the same one. This address was 
prepared by several lawyers. 

Mr. NORRIS. This was, too. 

Mr. KING, I think the Senator is alluding to an address 
presented by the Popular Government League, of which the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is president and Mr. 
Judson King is secretary, 

Mr, NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. That is not the report I am now presenting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the request of the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. I ask that the Secretary may read the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the document be read. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. May I inquire of the Senator the ap- 
proximate length of the document? 

Mr. KING. It will not take long to read it. It is a concise 
statement of the facts relating to the occupation of Haiti. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wanted to inquire of the Senator if it 
would not be adyisable to mark the passages in it which he 
regards as relevant and have those read? 

Mr. KING. It would be difficult to discriminate. I ask that 
it be rend. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

THE SEIZURE or HAITI BY THE UNITED STATES. 


[A report on the military occupation of the Republic of Haiti 
and the history of the treaty forced upon her, by Frederick 
Bausman, Seattle; Alfred Bettman, Cincinnati; William H. 
Brynes, New Orleans; Charles C. Burlingham, New York; 
Zechariah Chafee, jr., Cambridge; Michael Francis Doyle, 
Philadelphia; Walter L. Flory, Cleveland; Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, New York; Felix Frankfurter, Cambridge; Herbert J. 
Friedman, Chicago; John P. Grace, Charleston, S. C.;: Richard 
W. Hale, Boston; Frederick A. Henry, Cleveland; Jerome S. 
Hess, New York; William H. Holly, Chicago; Charles P. How- 
land, New York; Francis Fisher Kane, Philadelphia; George 
W. Kirchwey, New York; Louis Marshall, New York; Adelbert 
Moot, Buffalo; Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, D. C.; Nelson 
S. Spencer, New York; Moorfield Storey, Boston; Tyrrell 
Williams, St. Louis.] 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 

(Every material statement made in this document is derived 
from the official report of the hearings before a Select Committee 
of the United States Senate pursuant to Senate Resolution 112, 
authorizing an inquiry into the occupation and administration 
of the territories of the Republic of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. These hearings took place from October 4 to Novem- 
ber 16, 1921. The official record of the proceedings has been 
published by the Government Printing Office. The facts dis- 
closed are not only a part of the history of Haiti but most of 
them are established by testimony, by public documents and ofti- 
cial communications and reports passing between the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Rear Admiral William 
B. Caperton, United States Navy, and other officials. It is in- 
tended that the facts recited shall supply their own commentary. 
It is hoped that a recognition of the truth will lead to the adop- 
tion of the logical remedy.) 

THE SBIZUBE OF HAITI BY THE UNITED STATES, 


“From 1804 to 1915 Haiti was a sovereign state under a 
republican form of government. As a recognized sovereign 
nation she became a signatory to The Hague Convention of 1907. 
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She won her independence from France in 1804. She was de- 
prived of it in 1915 by the United States. Since then we have 
been in virtual control of her territery, our marines have been 
in military occupation of the country, and the former Republic 
has been stripped by us of every vestige of her severeignty. 
This startling condition has been brought about under cover of 
-a convention between the United States and the Republic of 
Haiti bearing date September 16, 1915, but not ratified by 
Haiti until November 11, 1915, under circumstances that will 
be presently detailed. 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND HAITI. 


“The population of Haiti is somewhat less than 3,000,000. 
It is largely illiterate, and except in the more important towns 
there is no middle class, There is an upper class, comparatively 
small numerically, but highly educated and cultured. As a 
colony Haiti suffered all the horrors of cruel slavery, with the 
consequence that a century of independence has not effaced the 
fear of foreign encroachment and domination. As a measure 
of protection against alien control, the several constitutions of 
the Republic have embodied provisions rigidly excluding for- 
eigners from the ownership of land, From an economic stand- 
point conditions have been and are exceedingly primitive. From 
time to time there have been internal political dissensions re- 
sulting in disturbances. It is noteworthy, however, that no 
American citizen has been injured in person or property by the 
people of Haiti; nor have any other foreigners been molested, 
even when internal conflict occurred. Foreign investments have 
at all times been respected, the interest on Haiti’s foreign debt 
has been scrupulously puid, and her relations with other gov- 
ernments have been free from adverse criticism. She has never 
manifested hostility to the United States and has given no occa- 
sion for our intervention in her affairs. 

“ Haiti has, however, been long suspicious of possible attempts 
by the United States to gain a foothold in or complete control 
over her territory, From 1847 on, the United States has in fact 
made several attempts to obtain control of the harbors of 
Samana Bay, on the eastern coast of the Dominican Republic, 
and of Mole St. Nicholas, on the northwest coast of Haiti, for 
avowed use as naval bases. Haiti consistently declined to con- 
sider either a cession or lease of any part of her territory to 
the United States, Nevertheless, in 1891, our Government sent 
Admiral Gherardi witb a considerable fleet to Port au Prince, 
the capital of Haiti, to treat for a cession or lease of Mole St. 
Nicholas. The Haitian Government objected even to a discussion 
of the proposal, and our fleet was withdrawn. 

“On six oceasions during 1914 and 1915 the United States 
made direct overtures to Haiti to secure control of her custom- 
houses and their administration. All of these efforts proved 
futile. In the meantime a number of revolutions were in 
progress in Haiti, similar in character to those that have fre- 
quently occurred in Mexico and in various Central American 
and South American countries, and frequent changes in govern- 
mental administration took place. 

“Vessels belonging to our Navy frequently entered Haitian 
waters. In the latter part of 1914 our Government offered as- 
sistance to the then President of Haiti, in view of a threatened 
revolution, upon conditions which were rejected. In October, 
1914, Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of State, wrote to President 
Wilson: 

“It seemed to me of first importance that the naval force in Haitian 
waters should be at once increased, not only for the purpose of protect- 
ing foreign interests, but also as evidence of the earnest intention of 
this Government to settle the unsatisfactory state of affairs which 
exists IItalles ours.] 

“ In accordance with this program additional vessels were dis- 
patched into the vicinity of Haiti. In November and Decem- 
ber, 1914, the State Department communicated various terms, 
including the control of the customhouses of Haiti, as condi- 
tions upon which a newly chosen President would be recognized 
by our Government. Haiti again declined these conditions. 

“On December 10, 1914, the United States Minister in Haiti 
formally presented to the Haitian Government a project looking 
to the control and administration of the Haitian customs service 
by our Government. This likewise proved unacceptable. 


SHE SEIZURE OF HAITIAN FUNDS BY THa UNITED STATES IN DECEMBER, 
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“On December 17, 1914, without preliminary warning, a force 
of United States marines was landed at Port au Prince from 
the U. S. S. Machias. These marines proceeded to the vaults 
of the National Bank of Haiti, and forcibly seized and carried 
away $500,000, which were transported on the Machias to New 
York. ‘This money was the property of the Haitian Government 
and had been deposited in the bank for the redemption of its 
paper currency. This bank was a French corporation, four- 
fifths of its capital stock being owned or held in France and 


the remaining one-fifth by New York banking interests; This 
institution was the sole depository of the Government funds and 
was vested with the privilege of issuing notes. e Haitian 
Government at once protested against this violation of its sov- 
3 and asked for an explanation, which was never rouch- 
* March, 1915, the United States sent a special mission to 
Haiti to’ negotiate for American control, which was again re- 
fused. This was followed in May, 1915, by.a further commis- 
sion, which presented to the Haitian Government a project for 
United States military protection and intervention, arbitration 
of claims made by foreigners, and the prohibition of the cession 
or use of Mole St. Nicholas to any other government. To this 
proposal the Haitian Government presented a counterproject 
for financial and military aid, carefully drawn to limit abso- 
lutely the extent and duratien of military aid by the United 
States in suppressing internal disorders. These proposals again 
came to nothing. 
THE LANDING OF OUR MARINES IN HAITI IN JULY, 1915. 

“On July 27, 1915, revolutionary disorders broke out at Port 
au Prince, during which the assassination of the President fol- 
lowed a massacre of political prisoners. For the moment there 
was no Haitian Government, but even during these disturbances 
no foreigners were molested. On the following day American 
naval and marine forces in Haitian waters, under the command 
of Admiral Caperton, landed and occupied Port au Prince, and 
shortly afterwards took possession of the other principal ports 
and towns in the Republic. During this period the admiral's 
official messages to the Navy Department state specifically that 
he had acquired and exercised control of the internal situation 
and that governmental functions were being carried on by a 
body of citizens acting under his directions. A few days later 
he directed this committee of citizens to resign and gave orders 
for the restoration of the government treasury service to the 
National Bank of Haiti, from which it had been removed pre- 
viously by the Haitian Government. 

THE ELECTION OF A NEW PRESIDENT FOR HAITI. 

“The admiral’s daily reports to Washington reflect with 
startling frankness the situation at the Haitian capital, the 
march of events looking to the realization of expectations, and 
the influence exerted by the United States in the election of the 
new President and in the negotiation and acceptance of a treaty. 

“The Haitian Legislature, consisting of a Chamber of Depu- 
ties and a Senate, was in session and was about to proceed to 
the election of a new President to fill the existing vacancy, but 
under orders from our State Department Admiral Caperton 
twice induced the chambers to postpone the election. American 
naval officers at the capital canvassed the political situation 
earefully. Several prominent and universally respected Haitian 
citizens were asked to be candidates for the Presidency, but 
all refused. One of them, M. Léger, former minister at Wash- 
ington, characterized by Lord Pauncefote as ‘ the ablest, most 
accomplished diplomat I have known,’ refused upon the ground 
that he was for Haiti, not for the United States, and that he 
would have to wait and see what the United States would de- 
mand of Haiti in order to be in a position to defend Haitian in- 
terests. When Sudre Dartiguenave, the president of the senate, 
proclaimed himself a candidate for election to the Presidency 
of the Republic and offered if elected President to accede to 
any terms which the United States might name, including the 
surrender of customs control and the cession of Mole St. Nich- 
olas, Admiral Caperton notified Washington of the fact. He 
advised that the breaking up of the bands of revolutionaries by 
the forces of the United States was imperative if the United 
States desired at this time ‘to negotiate a treaty for financial 
control of Haiti.“ The State Department, ‘by the instruction 
of the President,’ requested the Navy Department to send a 
sufficient force of marines to control the situation absolutely, 
and Caperton was instructed that the United States favored the 
election of Dartiguena ve.“ 

“The policy that had been formulated at Washington was 
expressed in a message wherein the Navy Department directed 
the admiral by proclamations and otherwise ‘to assure the 
Haitian people that the United States of America has no ob- 
ject in view except to insure, establish, and help maintain 
Haitian independence and the establishment of a firm and sta- 
ble government by the Haitian people. * * * It is the 
intention to retain United States forces in Haiti only so long 
as will be necessary for this purpose.’ * 

“In the meantime the State Department had advised the 
American minister at Port au Prince of the procedure that he 
was to pursue to assist the Haitian Congress in electing a 
President, saying that the United States would expect to be 
intrusted with customs contre! and such financial control as 
might be deemed necessary. The night before the election 
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American naval officers informed the senators, deputies, and 
candidates for President of the intentions and policy of the 
United States, as instructed. 

“On August 12, 1915, M. Dartiguenave was elected President, 
Admiral Caperton’s chief of staff being on the floor of the voting 
hall and American marines guarding the approaches, The elec- 
tion was free in the sense that the deputies and senators who 
yoted were not terrorized by revolutionary groups, but, on the 
other hand, the situation, precipitated by the events of July 
27 and 28, was such that the naval and marine forces under 
Admiral Caperton clearly exercised a strong influence in favor 
of Dartiguenave. American intervention was a fait accompli; 
American military control was growing from day to day. The 
State and Navy Departments were kept fully informed of all 
developments, and the presence and activities of our naval 
forces were specifically directed from Washington. 

“On August 14, 1915, two days after the election of Dar- 
tiguenave, the State Department notified the American Legation 
at Port au Prince to submit to the Haitian President at once 
the draft of a treaty providing for control of customs and 
finances and military intervention by the United States. The 
legation was instructed to advise the Haitian President that the 
Haitian Congress will be pleased to pass forthwith a resolution 
authorizing the President elect to conclude, without modifica- 
tion, the treaty submitted by vou.“ The legation complied. 
A carefully formulated draft of a treaty, unquestionably pre- 
pared for the occasion with manifest deliberation, was accord- 
ingly submitted on August 17, 1915. Negotiations for its accept- 
ance and ratification were unremittingly carried on by Admiral 
Caperton and his nayal officers in conjunction with the legation. 

THE TREATY, 


~ “This elaborate document begins with a preamble which, in the 
light of the facts related and those about to be recounted, is the 
height of irony. It declares: 

“The United States and the Republic of Haiti, desiring to confirm and 
strengthen the amity 1 | between them by the most cordial co- 
operation in measures for their common advantage, and the Republic of 
Haiti desiring to remedy the present condition of its revenues and 
finances, to maintain the tranquillity of the Republic, to carry out plans 
for the economic development and prosperity of the Republic and its 
people, and the United States being in full sympathy with all of these 
aims and objects, and desiring to contribute in all proper ways to their 
accomplishment, + * have appointed for that purpose plenipo- 
tentiaries, 

“ By its terms the President of Haiti is to appoint, upon the 
nomination of the President of the United States, a general 
receiver, to collect, receive, and apply all customs duties on 
imports and exports accruing at the several customhouses and 
ports of entry of the Republic of Haiti. Upon nomination by 
the resident of the United States the President of Haiti is to 
appoint a financial adviser, who shall be an officer attached to 
the ministry of finance, to give effect to whose proposals and 
labors the ministry will lend efficient aid. The financial adviser 
is, among other things, to devise an adequate system of public 
accounting; to aid in increasing the revenues and adjusting 
them to the expenses; to inquire into the validity of the debts 
of the Republic; to recommend improved methods of collecting 
and applying the revenues. The Government of the Republic 
of Haiti is to provide by law or appropriate decrees for the pay- 
ment of customs duties to the general receiver and to extend to 
the receivership and to the financial adviser all needed aid and 
full protection in the execution of the powers conferred and 
duties imposed. All sums collected and received by the general 
receiver are to be applied, first, to the payment of the salaries 
and allowances of the general receiver, his assistants and em- 
ployees, and expenses of the receivership, and the salary and 
expenses of the financial adviser; second, to the interest and 
sinking fund of the public debt of the Republic of Haiti; and, 
third, to the maintenance of a constabulary; and then the re- 
mainder to the Haitian Government for the purposes of cur- 
rent expenses. The Republic of Haiti is not to increase its 
public debt except by previous agreement with the President of 
the United States, and shall not contract any debt or assume 
any financial obligation unless the ordinary revenues of the 
Republic available for that purpose, after defraying the expenses 
of the Government, shall be adequate to pay the interest and 
provide a sinking fund for the discharge of the debt. The 
Republic of Haiti is not, without a previous agreement with the 
President of the United States, to modify the customs duties in 
a manner to reduce the revenues therefrom, and is to cooperate 
with the financial adviser in his recommendations for improving 
the method of collecting and disbursing the revenues and for 
new sources of needed income. The Haitian Government obli- 
gates itself to create without delay an efficient constabulary, 
urban and rural, composed of native Haitians. This constab- 
ulary is to be organized and officered by Americans appointed 
by the President of Haiti upon nomination by the President 
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of the United States. These officers are to be clothed with the 
proper and necessary authority and to be upheld in the perform- 
ance of their functions. The constabulary shall, under the 
direction of the Haitian Government, have supervision and 
control of arms and ammunition, military supplies, and traffic 
therein throughout the country. The Government of Haiti 
agrees not to surrender any of its territory by sale, lease, or 
otherwise, or jurisdiction over such territory, to any foreign 
Government or power, nor to enter into any treaty or contract 
with any foreign power that will impair or tend to inipair the 
independence of Haiti. The treaty is to remain in force for 10 
years from the exchange of ratifications, and for a further term 
of 10 years if for specific reasons presented by either of the 
parties its purpose has not been fully accomplished. 

The obligations assumed by the United States are contained 
in the provision: 

“ The Government of the United States will, by its good offices, aid the 
Haitian Government in the proper and efficient development of its agri- 


cultural, mineral, and commercial resources, and in the establishment of 
the finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis. 


PROCEEDINGS AFTER PRESENTATION OF DRAFT OF THE TREATY, 


“On August 19, 1915, Admiral Caperton was notified that the 
State Department desired him to assume charge of the 10 prin- 
cipal customhouses in Haiti, to collect the customs dues, to use 
the funds for the organization of a constabulary and temporary 
public works, and to support the new Haitian Government. The 
funds were to be deposited in separate uccounts in the name of 
Admiral Caperton, the United States Government holding these 
funds ‘in trust for the people of Haiti.!“ Admiral Caperton car- 
ried out these instructions, and between August 21 and Septem- 
ber 2. 1915, seized the customhouses at the 10 principal ports. 
For several months naval officers collected all customs dues and 
made all disbursements. This deprived the Haitian Government 
of all income whatsoever, since the customhouses were practi- 
cally the sole sources of national revenue, 

“Tn response to the order of August 19, 1915, Admiral Caper- 
ton sent a long message to the Navy Department, reading in 
part as follows: 

“Following message is secret and confidential. United States has 
now actually accomplished a military infervention in affairs of another 
nation. Hostility exists now in Haiti and has existed for number 
of years against such action. Serious hostile contacts have only been 
avoided by prompt and rapid military action, which has given United 
States control before resistance has bad time to organize. ye now hold 
capital of country and two other important seaports.” x 

“The seizure of the customhouses aroused the strongest oppo- 
sition on the part of the people, and the Haitian Government, in 
a series of notes addressed to the American chargé d'affaires, 
protested vigorously against the violation of its sovoreignty. 
No explanation or apology was ever offered by the Government 
of the United States. 

OBJECTIONS TO TREATY BY THE HAITIAN CHAMBERS. 


“In the meantime the Haitian Government was considering 
the draft of the treaty submitted to it on August 17, 1915. The 
President was favorable to the treaty, but opposition to it was 
growing in the cabinet and the chambers, due to ‘ fear of senti- 
ment throughout the country against the American customs 
control, propagated constantly during the last few years by the 
faction leaders” “ The President and the cabinet thereupon 
threatened to resign for this same reason, Admiral Caperton 
recommended to the Navy Department that in the event of the 
resignation of the new Haitian Government a military govern- 
ment should be established, with an American officer as military 
governor, adding significantly: ‘Present is most critical time in 
relations with Haiti, and our decision now will to a great extent 
determine future course. If military government is established, 
we would be bound not to abandon Haitian situation until 
affairs of country are set at right and predominant interests of 
United States of America secured.’ “ 

THE PROCLAMATION OF MARTIAL LAW BY ADMIRAL CAPERTON. 

“ By the early part of September, 1915, the augmented forces 
under command of Admiral Caperton were in complete control of 
all the principal towns and routes in Haiti, had seized all the 
sources of national revenue, had the custody of all the national 
funds, and were engaged in expending them directly, without 
turning over any portion of them to the Haitian Government. 
Publie order and the public purse were altogether in the mas- 
tery of the Navy Department. On September 3, 1915, Admiral 
Caperton declared martial law in the city of Port au Prince, 
by proclamation, in which he announced: 


us > è Yn order to afford the inhabitants of Port au Prince and 
other territory hereinafter described the privileges of the Government, 
exercising all the functions necessary for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the fundamental rights of man, I hereby, under my author- 
ity as commanding officer of the forces of the United States of America 
in Haiti and Haitian waters, proclaim that martial law exists in the 
city of Port au Prince and the immediate territory now occupied by 
the forces under my command, 
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“T further proclaim, in accordance with the law of nations and the 
usages, customs, and functions of my own and other Governments, that 
I am invested with the power and the sibility of government in 
all its functions and branches throughout territory above described; 
and the proper administration of such government by martial law 
he provided for in regulations to be issued from time time as required 
by the commanding officer of the forces of the United States of America 
in Haiti and Haitian waters, 

“The martial law herein proclaimed and the things in that respect 
so ordered will not be deemed or taken to interfere with the proceed- 
ings of the constitutional Government and Con of Haiti, or with 
the administration of justice in the courts of law existing therein, 
which do not affect the military operations or the authorities of the 
Government of the United States of America. * * »» 

“On September 8, 1915, Admiral Caperton sent to the com- 
manding officer of the battleship Connecticut, in northern 
Haitian waters, the following message: 

Successful negotiation. of treaty is predominant part present mis- 
sion. After encountering many difficulties treaty situation at present 
looks more favorable than usual, This has been effected by exercising 
military pressure at propitious moments in negotiations. Yesterday two 
members of cabinet who have blocked negotiations heretofore resigned. 
President himself believed to be anxious to conclude treaty. At present 
am holding up offensive operations and allowing President time to com- 
plete cabinet and try again, Am therefore not yet to begin 
offensive operations at Cape Haitien, but will hold them in abeyance as 
additional pressure 

“Naval officers were constantly urging the members of the 
Haitian Government to accept the treaty, pointing out the neces- 
sity of its acceptance without modification. The treaty was 
finally signed by the Haitian Government on September 16, 1915, 
and, although not ratified by the United States until May, 1916, 
a modus vivendi providing for the immediate application of the 
treaty followed. 

THE WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS NECESSARY FOR CURRENT EXPENSES OF 
HAITIAN GOVERNMENT. 

“Under the Haitian constitution the treaty, to be binding, 
had to be ratified by the senate and the chamber. To facilitate 
its prompt ratification, the Haitian Government asked for an 
immediate assurance that the United States would procure a 
temporary loan to the Haitian Government, and represented 
that it had no funds at its disposal, even to pay salaries and 
current expenses. No such assurance was received, but, exer- 
cising further pressure upon the Government, Admiral Caperton, 
under instructions from Washington, seized a consignment of 
unsigned bank notes intended for the Haitian Government, noti- 
fying the Navy Department that the notes so seized would be 
signed by the National Bank and turned over to the Haitian 
Government ‘ immediately after ratification of the convention.“ 
This was done in spite of the fact that the issue of these notes 
had previously been authorized by the Haitian Government. 
The admiral and the chargé d’affaires separately requested the 
authorities in Washington to permit the former to turn over to 
the Haitian Government funds sufficient for current expenses 
and for the payment of back salaries. The admiral informed 
President Dartiguenave that funds would be immediately avail- 
able upon ratification of the treaty? The President seemed 
utterly discouraged by this action, and humbly pointed out 
that the delay in ratifying the treaty was not due to any lack 
of effort by himself or his cabinet; that the withholding of 
funds only furnished another weapon to those opposed to the 
treaty; and that if the United States Government persisted in 
withholding all funds ratification would become so difficult that 
he and his cabinet would resign rather than attempt the fight 
in the senate under this handicap.’ * 

“ Finally, on October 3, 1915, Secretary Daniels authorized 
Admiral Caperton to arrange for the payment to the Haitian 
Government of a weekly amount necessary to meet its current 
expenses, with the further statement: Question payment back 
salary will be settled by department immediately after ratifi- 
cation of treaty.’** The Navy Department inguired several 
times of Admiral Caperton why ratification of the treaty was 
being delayed, and received the reply that since the admiral 
had continually received assurances that a majority in the 
senate favored the treaty, he had ‘refrained from taking any 
steps which might appear as using foree to secure ratification.” 
On October 6, 1915, the chamber of communes ratified the treaty. 
It was still necessary to obtain the ratification of the Haitian 
Senate. 

“In the meantime, the funds collected at the several custom- 
houses were being applied by the naval collectors to defray 
the expenses of the constabulary, of public works, and the like. 
No payment of the interest charges on the Haitian public debt 
was made, although the reeeipts of the customs service had 
previously been lawfully pledged by prior Haitian Govern- 
ments. dn fact, the treaty provisions for the use of customs 
funds for this. purpose immediately after paying the expenses 
of the receivership were never complied with by the American 
receiver general until 1920, notwithstanding the fact that suffi- 
cient funds were realized from the customs.te meet the demands 


of other categories of expenses, which, according to the treaty, 
were subordinated to the foreign loan service. 

On November 3, 1915, Admiral Caperton, referring to the 
treaty and to its criticisms, pointed out to President Dartigue- 
nave that ‘ the only objections are unimportant technical points 
and abstract principles. These and other details can be ar- 
ranged later,’ ” : 

THE PINAL ACT OF COERCION. 

“On November 5, 1915, the Senate committee made a report 
on the treaty accepting some of its provisions and suggesting 
modification of others, A few days later the Hector, one of 
the American naval vessels in Haitian waters, at the instance 
of Admiral Caperton, made a special trip to bring one Francois, 
“who will be elected to fill yacaney,’ from Cape Haitien to Port 
au Prince in order to secure his vote for the ratification of the 
treaty, because, in the language of the admiral, ‘Absolutely es- 
sential all possible votes for ratification be secured.’ ” 

“ On November 10, 1915, the Secretary. of the Navy gave the 
admiral the following explicit and unprecedented instructions 
as to what he was to say and do: . 

“Arrange with President Dartiguenave that he call a cabinet meet- 
ing before the session of senate which will pass upon ratification of 
treaty and reqnest that you be permitted to: appear before that meet- 
ing to make a statement to President and to members of cabinet. On 
your own authority state the following before these officers: ‘I have 
the honor to inform the President of Haiti and the members: of his 
cabinet that I am personally 8 that public sentiment continues 
favorable to the treaty ; that there is a strong demand from all classes 
for immediate ratification; and that treaty will be ratified Thursday. 
I am sure that you gentlemen will understand my sentiment in this 
matter, and: I am confident if the treaty fails of ratification that my 
Government has the intention to retain control in Haiti untu the de- 
sired end is eceomplished, and that it will forthwith to the 
complete pacification of Haiti so as to insure internal tranquility 
necessa to such development of country and its industry as will 
afford relief to the starv populace now unemployed. Meanwhile the 
present Government will supported in the effort to secure stable 
conditions and lasting peace in Haiti, whereas those offering opposition 
can only expect such treatment as their conduct merits. The United 
States Government is 3 anxious for immediate ratification by 
the present senate of treaty, which was drawn up with the full inten- 
tion of employing as many Haitians as 3 to aid in giving effect 
to its provisions, so that suffering ma relieved at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Rumors of bribery to defeat the treaty are rife, but are 
not believed. However, should they prove true; those who accept or 
give bribery will be vigorously prosecuted.’ It is expected th you 
will be able to make this sufficiently clear to remove all opposition and 
to 5 immediate ratification, Acknowledge. Daniels. [Italics 
ours. 

“The admiral complied with this command. In view of the 
express and covert threats thus conveyed, on the following day, 
November 11, 1915, the treaty was ratified by the senate. 

“From the beginning of August, 1915, until long after the so- 
called ratification of the treaty, the situation in Haiti can- best 
be described in the words of Admiral Caperton: The status 
of our administration in Haiti was at this time purely one of 
military control. * During this period offensive military opera- 
tions were conducted by our forces against Haitian revolution- 
aries, which resulted in considerable loss of life to the Hai- 
tians, under circumstances which will not be now discussed, 


HAITI UNDER THE TREATY, 


“Although war has never been declared by us against Haiti 
and there has been no possible cause for war against her or 
her people during the greater part of the six years following 
the ratification of the treaty, martial law has been maintained 
in Haiti by our marines, and martial law is in force there to- 
day. Repeated trials and sentences by our provost courts and 
military commissions have taken. place there. 

“The Haitian Chambers: were dissolved in 1917 for the sec- 
ond time since the invasion, and no elections have taken place 
in nearly five years. Not a few Haitians weleomed the original 
offer of our friendly aid in July, 1915, as a means of escape 
from the chaos of the moment. First disillusioned by our seiz- 
ure of their national reyenues and funds. and then by the suc- 
cessive. coercive: steps taken by the United States, they were 
long ago thoroughly disappointed not only by the lack of any 
constructive policy instituted in their behalf but by the sup- 
pressive measures which completely violated the spirit of our 
professed intentions, Knowing that the treaty was imposed by 
duress and that it has not been adhered to by the United States, 
the people of Haiti are now demanding its abrogation, the abo- 
lition of control by martial law, and the restoration. of their 
national institutions suppressed during the years of the occu- 
pation. Under a subsequent protocol for a loan the receiver- 
ship of customs and the financial control are to be retained 
during the life of the loan, Haiti is thus, under the present 
status, tied hand and foot to the United States under a treaty 
forced upon her by military, occupation, by coercion and duress, 
by fear of the consequences of martial law, and by the forcible 
seizure, the placing under an embargo, and the withholding 
of all her national funds and pecuniary resources. 
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Commentary upon this sad chapter in American history ‘is 
superfluous. A stain has attached to our national honor which, 
unless speedily expunged, will become an indelible biot. For 
this great Nation to play the part of a bully toward another, 
weak in material resources and physically powerless to main- 
tain its sovereign rights against incaleulable odds, is nothing 
short of political immorality. The command of self-restraint 
leads one to refrain from drawing parallels, and a desire to 
avoid all sordid considerations does not permit a reference 
to the economic injury that our country would inevitably sus- 
tain were it to delay further the undoing of this stupendous 
wrong. 

THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT IN HAITI, 

“In the spring of 1917 the senate and chamber of deputies 
were in session engaged in considering the draft of a new con- 
stitution for the country, submitted by American officials, 
Much opposition existed to several provisions of the proposed 
constitution, chiefly to one which would allow foreigners -to 
acquire and own land. The President and cabinet favored 
the draft; a deadlock was imminent. Thereupon the President 
dissolved the chambers. Since then there have been no elec- 
tions to and no sessions of the chambers, which in consequence 
are now defunct. Such semblance of government as remains in 
the hands of the native Hatians is exercised by the President, 
a cabinet, and a council of state, whose members hold office 
solely during the pleasure of the President, It is common 
knowledge in Haiti that the present Government owes its con- 
tinuance in power solely to the support and presence of our 
marines. 

“The term of President Dartiguenave will expire on May 15, 
1922. Under the Haitian constitution the President is chosen 
by the senate and chambers in joint meeting; the senators and 
deputies are chosen by direct popular vote in January of an 
even-numbered year, indicated by presidential decree. No 
call for an election in January, 1922, was issued and there can 
therefore be no session of the chambers in April to elect a 
President for the new term commencing May 15. There will 
thus exist either a vacancy or, without constitutional authority, 
the present incumbent, or a nominal successor, will be ap- 
pointed by the council of state. In any event, after May 15, 
1922, the Government will be even less representative than it 
has been since the treaty. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that Washington could without difficulty induce the Haitian 
Government -to proceed to the election of chambers and of. a 
successor to President Dartiguenave at an early day. It is 
only with such a new Haitian Government that any negotia- 
tions for a realignment of Haitian-American relations or for 
an adjustment of Haitian finances can fairly be carried on. 
To negotiate with the Government of President Dartiguenave 
would be in keeping with the methods employed in 1915 to 
force acceptance of the treaty. The continuance of this state 
of affairs is intolerable to those proud of American traditions 
and moved by the-spirit of liberty and justice. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


From the foregoing summary of the salient facts as to our 
intervention in Haiti and descriptive of the present status of 
the Haitian Government we deduce these general and specific 
conclusions : 

“1. The presence of our military forces in Haiti after the 
disturbances of July 27-28, 1915, had quieted down was vio- 
lative of well-recognized American principles. 

“2. The seizure and withholding by our force in 1915 of Hai- 
tian national funds was a violation of international law and of 
the repeated professions by responsible American Government 
officials of our position and attitude toward Latin-American 
Republics and weaker governments. 

“3. The imposition and enforcement of martial law without 
a declaration of war by our Congress and the conduct of offen- 
sive operations in Haiti by Admiral Caperton prior to the 
acceptance of the treaty by Haiti were equally clear violations 
of international law and of our own Constitution. 

“4, The methods employed by the United States in Haiti to 
force acceptance and ratification of the treaty framed by the 
United States, namely, the direct use of military, financial, and 
political pressure, violate every canon of fair and equal dealing 
between independent sovereign nations and of American profes- 
sions of international good faith. 

“5. The maintenance in Haiti of any United States military 
force or of the control exercised by treaty officials under cover 
of the ‘treaty of September, 1915, amounts to a conscious and 
intentional participation in the wrong of the original aggression 
and .coercion. 

“6, The present native Government of Haiti, chosen in 1915, 
unsupported by any elected representatives since 1917, being 


now at the end of its term of office, no negotiations should take 
place ‘with such Government which involve the future of Haiti 
or which can in any material respect affect its future. 

7. The functions of a department of colonies and depend- 
encies assumed by the Navy Department and conferred on it 
by mere executive action are unauthorized by Congress or by 
other sanction of law, and should be condemned as essentially 
illegal and as a usurpation of power. 

“8. We declare, without qualification, that the honor and good 
name of the United States, the preservation of the sovereignty, 
and the cherished liberty of Haiti and her right to fair dealing 
on the part of the United States, as well as the possibility of 
assuring the continuance in the future of honorable and ami- 
cable relations ‘between our country and Latin America, based 
on trust and confidence, all require 

(a) The immediate abrogation by the United States of the 
treaty of 1915, unconditionally and without qualification, 

“(b) The holding of elections of representatives to the legisla- 
tive bodies of Haiti and of a President by the free will of the 
people at an early day, 

“(c) The negotiation. of a new treaty with a new Haitian ad- 
ministration for friendly cooperation between the United States 
and Haiti upon such terms as shall be mutually satisfactory 
to both countries and by the methods that obtain between free 
and independent sovereign States.” 
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Mr. KING. Mr, President, I regret that the Senate regards 
this vital question as of so little importance that when it was 
so ably presented by the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] but a handful of Senators were present. The state- 
ment or report just read is so important, and deals with a ques- 
tion so vital, not only to others but to our own country and 
the policy of our Government, that it should attract not only 
the attention of the Senate and those in public positions but 
all who are interested in the welfare of our country and the 
preservation of the traditions and institutions of this Republic. 

Mr. President, I also have a remarkably able and compre- 
hensive discussion of the entire question, involved in the policy 
of the United States in intervening in the Republic of Haiti 
and in the Dominican Republic, prepared by Dr. Ernest H. 
Gruening, managing editor of The Nation, of New York, and 
published in Current History of March, 1922, which I ask may 
be printed in the Recorp. I regret that this great paper has 
not reached the homes of all Americans. It is a calm, judicial 
presentation of the salient facts in the case. It is convincing, 
and is so fortified that it can stand every attack. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CONQUEST OF Harri AND Santo DOMINGO. 
[By Ernest H. Gruening, managing editor of The Nation, New York.] 


(A documented narrative of the United States Government's seizure 
of political and military control in the two island Republics. Ruthless 
destruction of Dominican self-government. “The gravest breach of 
fundamental American traditions in our history.“) 

Hispaniola, or Haiti, is the second largest island in the Antilles. It 
lies between Cuba and Porto Rico, It was discovered by Columbus, 
and the earliest Caucasian civilization in this hemisphere took root 
there. The tomb supposed to hold Columbus's ashes is the Cathedral 
of Santo Domingo. he eastern two-thirds of the island is occupied 
by the Dominican Republic, the western one-third by the Republic of 
Haiti. The island was a French colony till 1804, although the French 
claims were frequently disputed by the Spaniards, who at various times 
established themselves in the eastern part, where language and culture 
remain Spanish. Following nearly 15 years of struggle, which began 
when the Bastile fell, the natives achleved their independence. The 
revolution was unique in that the revolutionaries, who had formerly 
been slaves, secur the political independence of their country and 
their personal freedom as well. The Republic of Haiti was established 
on January 1, 1804—the second Republic in this hemisphere. In 1844 
ne panten two-thirds of the island seceded and set up the Dominican 

epublic. 

The Republic of Haiti continued free and independent until 1915. 
During that 111 years it had troublous history. For many years 
recognition of this little State was refused by other world wers, 
who feared the effect on their own slaves. he French, under the 
constant threat of reinvasion, succeeded in exacting a 90,000,000-franc 
indemnity for the property of Frenchmen ousted in Haiti's. war of 
independence. Charles X of France then recognized the Republic. 
American recognition did not come until the Presidency of Abraham 
Lincoln. The relations with the United States from then on until 
1915 amounted chiefly to negotiations and efforts to secure the cession 
of Mole St. Nicholas, a harbor at the northwestern extremity of the 
island. It controls the Windward Passage, and the United States de- 


sired it for a naval base. 
hered firmly to the constitutional provision, which forbade the cession 


All these efforts failed. The Haitians ad- 


of territory. During 1914 and 1915 the United States be; overtures 
to Haiti of a different character. A treaty giving Americans control 
of the customs and finances was proposed. he cession of Mole St. 
Nicholas appears also in the earlier exchanges. In October, 1914, Mr, 
Bryan, Secretary of State, wrote to President Wilson, urging the imme- 
diate increase of our naval forces in Haitian waters, “ not only for 
the purpose of protecting foreign interests, but also as an evidence 
of the earnest intention of this Government to settle the unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs which exists.” More naval vessels were sent. At 
the same time the United States offered to assist the President of 
Haiti to put down certain threatened revolutionary disturbances. 
Certain conditions were attached to this assistance, and it was re- 
fused. In November and December modifications of previous treaty 
drafts were again submitted. They proposed the control and adminis- 
. of the Haitian customs by the United States, and were again 
re > 

On December 13, 1914, without warning to the Haitian Government, 
American marines landed in the Haitian capital from the U. 8. 
S. Machias. They went to the vaults of the National Bank of 
Haiti and carried away $500,000 in gold, the property of the Haitian 
National Government, on deposit in the bank for the redemption of 
paper money. This procedure had been yes 9 between the Secre- 
tary of State and the American director of the National Bank of Haiti 
who had been in charge since the control was secured by the Nation: 
City Bank of New York in 1911. The reason assigned for the removal 
of the gold was that the bank feared revolutionary activities. The 
Haitian Government protested to Washington against this violation 
of its sovereignty, but no explanation was ever given. 


LANDING OF MARINES. 


sb haga, ea negotiations brought about successive modifications, in 
Haiti's favor, of the proposed convention. The Haitians indicated 
willingness to secure American financial aid and friendly cooperation, 
but would not consent to any abdication of thelr sovereign rights, 
and so all negotiations came to naught. On July 1, 1915, the U. 8. 
S. Washington, with Rear Admiral Caperton on board, arrived at Ca 
Haitien, on the north of the island. He established a field radio 
station ashore on July 3, and on the 9th landed marines from the 
Washington and bluejackets from the Kagle. On the 27th a revolu- 
tion broke out in the capital. The President, Vilbrun Guillaume, seized 
some two hundred Haitians of the better class and threw them into 
prison. During the night, either at his order or that of the military 
commander of the capital, General Oscar. these political prisoners were 
massacred. The next morning a mob of friends and relatives of the 
victims marched to the presidential palace. The President fled to the 
French Legation. The mob pursued him there, dragged him and Gen- 
eral Oscar out and cut them to pieces. Quiet was immediately re- 
stored. There was no looting and no other violence. A committee 
of safety took charge. 

The same day, July 28, a regiment of marines was landed south of 
the capital. They took possession of all strategic points and disarmed 
the ara biter the There was virtually no resistance. On August 10 
Admiral Caperton issued the follewing proclamation: 

“JT am directed by the United States Government to assure the 
Haitian people that tbe United States has no object in view except to 
insure, establish, and help maintain Haitian independence and the es- 
tablishment of a stable und frm government by the Haitian ple. 
Every assistance will be given to the Haitian people in their attempt 
to secure these ends, It is the intention to retain United States forces 
in Haiti only so long as will be necessary for this purpose.” 

Meantime the election of the President by the Legislative Chambers 
was twice delayed at the request of Admiral Caperton, who was act- 
ing under orders from the State 9 Secretary Lansing’s 
orders to the American minister were, part, as follows: 

„ In order that no misunderstanding can possibly occur after elec- 
tion, it should be made perfectly clear to candidates, as soon as possi- 
ble, and in advance of election, that the United States expects to be 
intrusted with the practical control of the customs and such financial 
control over the affairs of the I of Haiti as the United States 
may deem necessary for efficient administration. 

“The Government of the United States considers it a dut 
port a constitutional government. 1 
the political and territorial integrity of Haiti.“ 


FORCIBLE INTERVENTION, 


In the interval granted, American naval officers in the capital sought 
a candidate who would agree in advance to sign and support any 
treaty which the United States would submit. Several thus approached 
refused. Among them was the Hon. J. N. Léger, for many years Haitian 
minister at Washington, characterized by rd Pauncefote as “the 
ablest diplomat I have ever known.” He could not agree to such condi- 
tions, he said; he was “for Haiti, not for the United States." Finally, 
Philip Sudre Dartiguenave, president of the senate, appeared as a 
candidate and offered, if elected, to accede to any terms the United 
States desired, including customs control and cession of Mole St. 
Nicholas. Upon being apprised of this fact, the Navy Department 
notified Admiral Caperton that it preferred the election of Dartiguenaye, 
Under American supervision, he was elected on August 12. 

Two days later, August 14. a draft of a treaty was presented. It 
contained all the clauses which the Haitians had rejected in previous 
peaceful negotiations—and further conditions, The American lega- 
tion was instructed to advise the Haitian l’resident that “the Haitian 
Congress will be pleased to pass forthwith a resolution authorizing the 

resident elect to conclude, without modification, the treaty submitted 

y you.” The legation transmitted the message. Negotiations for the 

acceptance of the treaty were thenceforth carried on by Admiral 
Caperton and his naval officers, acting jointly with the legation. On 
August 19 Secretary Daniels ordered the seizure of the Haitian custom- 
houses, adding: * Confer for puspos of having Dartiguenave solicit 
Above action. Whether president requests or not, proceed.” By 
September 2 the 10 principal customhouses had been taken over. The 
Haitian Government protested in the strongest terms in a series of 
notes, but in vain. eanwhile strong op sition was evidenced in the 
Haitian cabinet and congress against ratifying the treaty. On Septem- 
ber 3 Admiral Caperton proclaimed martial law in the capital, and on 
September 8 sent the following message to Captain Durell, command- 
ing the Connecticut at Cape Haitien: 

* Successful negotiation of treaty is 
mission. After encountering many difficulties, treaty situation at 
present looks more favorable than usual. This has been effected by 
the exercising of military pressure at propitious moment in negotia- 
tions, Yesterday two members of cabinet who had blocked negotia- 
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tions resigned. President himself believed to be anxious to conclude 

treaty. At present am holding up offensive operations and allowing 

President time to complete cabinet and 5 Am therefore not 

ye: ready to offensive operations at Cape Haitien, but will hold 
pm in abeyance as additional pressure.” 

Meanwhile the customs receipts, virtually the sole revenue of the 
Republic, were held up by Admiral Caperton, so that there were no 
funds for the payment of Government salaries and other current ex- 
penses. On October 2 Admiral Caperton informed the President that 
“funds will be immediately available upon ratification of the treaty.” 
The President replied that if funds were further withheld he could not 
face the growing opposition of the senate, especially in view of the 
steadily incr subjugation of the country by American na 
forces, but would ve to res Tpos transmission of these facts to 
the Navy Department, the lat authorized the allowance of a certain 
weekly amount to the Haitian Government to meet current expenses, 
saying also: “The question of payment of back salary will be settled 
8 the department {mmediatel after the ratification of the treaty.” 

e Haitian cabinet had ratified on September 16. The chamber of 
deputies followed suit on October 6. During these weeks several mes- 
sages from the Navy Department demanded to know the cause of the 
delay in securing ratification. On November 3 Admiral Caperton, in 
a statement to the President, said in part: 

. Edward Beach, who is my senior captain, 
the treaty ratified. Ac- 


has earnestly and forcefully presented to these members my reasons 
committee should reconsider the report it has deter- 
n, and should recommend immediate ratification by the 
senate of the no as it has passed the House. Captain Beach will 
continue to work for this ratification. * * * The only objections 
are unimportant technical points and abstract principles, These and 
other details can be arranged later." 

On November 5 the senate presented its objections to the treaty and 
demanded certain modifications. On Novem 7, following the elec- 
tion—to fill a vacancy—of a new senator known to be favorable to 
treaty, Admiral Gaperton sent the U. S. S. Hector to tra rt 
from Cape Haitien to Port au Prince. On November 10 
Daniels sent the following message to Admiral Caperton : 

“e * © Arran with President Dartiguenave that he call a 
cabinet meetin velate the session of senate which will pass upon 
ratification of treaty and request that you be permitted to appear be- 
fore that meeting to make a statement to the President and to members 
of the cabinet. n your own authority state the following before these 
officers: ‘I have the honor to inform the President of Haiti and the 
members of his cabinet that I am personally gratified that public senti- 
ment continues favorable to the treaty; that there is a strong demand 
from all classes for immediate ratification, and that the treaty will 
be ratified Thursday. I am sure that you gentlemen will understand 
my sentiment in this matter, and I am confident if the treaty fails of 
ratification that my Government has intention to retain control in 
Haiti until the desired end is accomplished, and that it will forth- 
with proceed to the complete pacification of Haiti so as to insure 
internal tranquillity necessary to such development of country and its 
industry as Will, afford relief to the starving populace now unem- 

“Tt is ex- 


joyeä. 
K ‘the message ended with the confidential memorandum, 
pected that you will be able to make this sufficiently clear to remove all 
hl omy and to secure immediate ratification.” 

e ndmiral carried out these instructions, and the next day, Novem- 
ber 11, the treaty. was ratified by the Haitian Senate. It was ratified 
by the Senate of the United States the following May (1916). 


FORCED LABOR INSTITUTED. 

Since that episode the history of Haiti under the American occupa- 
tion has been, in the words of Admiral Caperton, written at that time, 
“purely one of military control,” Operations were conducted into the 
hills, particularly against all who offended against the existing régime. 
The military operations were, however, of minor consequence. The 
Haitians had no modern weapons. The annual report of the Secretary 
of the Navy for 1920 gives the Haitians killed for the ensuing years as 
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During the same period 1 marine officer and 12 enlisted men were 
killed in action or died of wounds. 

The tremendous rise in Haitian casualties in 1919 was due to the fol- 
lowing conditions : 5 

While determined opposition existed against the coming of the Ameri- 
cans, the Haitians are a naturally peaceful people. Imost without 
exception, they expected the American military occupation to be of short 
duration. (The categorical promises in the American proclamation 
confirmed that belief.) There had been little resistance. In 1617 the 
country was absolutely at peace. In 1918, however, the American mili- 
tary forces resurrected the old Haitian law of corvée. This law re- 
quired Haitians to work a few days each year on the roads in their 
immediate community to keep the highways in repair. The occupation 
determined to build a military highway saang from north to south 
through the island, and other roads, by forced labor. Even the mod- 
erate Haitian law had been in disuse for a long time. Testimony 
varies as to the extent of the abuses committed under the corvée, but 
it seems to be clearly proved that Haitians were (a) seized wherever 
they could be found; (b) transported to other parts of the island; (c) 
compelled to work under guard, often for weeks; (d) placed under 
poau at night to prevent their escape; (e) subjected to physical vio- 
ence if they resisted; (f) shot if they attempted to escape. Navy 

rtment testimony admits that at least a hundred were thus killed. 
Haitian figures are yery much higher. It is also proved that the corvée 
continued in certain sections after it had been ordered discontinued by 
brigade headquarters. 

n consequence of these repressive measures, a widespread revolt 
broke out against the American military forces. This was headed by 
Charlemagne Peralte, a formerly wealthy landowner of the town of 
Hinche and a former chef d'arrondissement. He was arrest charged 
with revolutionary activities, and sentenced by court-martial to a long 
term of imprisonment, He was subjected to ill treatment and forced 
to labor on the public streets in prison garb. He escaped and became 
the leader of the reply stow ng revolutionary forces. For many 
months he defied all efforts of the American troops, until finally he was 
captured and killed with the ald of trencherous natives and his body 
exposed in the market place at Cape Hatien. His followers were then 
rapldly exterminated, 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


him, 
aitian 


viding that no Haitian could be 8 either civill or criminally 


for any act executed by order of the occupation, and the courts- 
mar of the occupation were the reme law of the land. The legis- 
lative assembly refused to ratify. It proposed instead to the con- 


une 17 Gen. 


assage. 
at least eight full companies to prevent 
disorders that may follow ution assembly.” 5 
On June 18 General Cole notified Washington “unless contrary in- 
ctions received, if necessary to prevent passage proposed constitu- 
tion, I intend dissolve national assembly, throngh President, if possible, 
otherwise direct.” In reply the Navy partment vested General Cole 
“with full discretionary power.” The next day General Butler, acting 
under instructions from Genera] Cole, dissolved the assembly. The 
pipe] Rp wai were ordered by General Cole to omit all comment 
0 > 
So universally hostile was public sentiment to the proposed constitu- 
tion that it was evident that no Haitian islature could be elected 
that would vote for it. No authority existed in consequence to pass 
such a constitution. But in the course of the following 12 months the 
occupation decided to arrange a plebiscite for that purpose. For such 
a plebiscite neither precedent nor authority existed in iti. The fol- 


lowing is a a order indicating the manner in which this plebls- 


cite was con 
À “ REPUBLIC OF HAITI, 
“ Port-de-Paiz, June 11, 1918. 

In accordance with the decree of his Excellency the President of 
the Republic, published in the Monitor of May 8 last, all the citizens 
of this commune of Port-de-Paix are asked to be present to-morrow at 
the Hotel Communai to vote on the new constitution, published in the 
Monitor of the same date. Any abstention from such a solemn occasion 
will be considered an unpatriotic—that is, an anti-American occupa- 
tion—act, Maintenance of order will be assured by the gendarmerie— 
under chief, General Williams, American marine officer—and the ballots 
will be distributed by a mem of the administration of finances—an 
American marine officer—opposite the voting offices, etc.” 

The voting is described by a tist missionary, the Rev. L. Tom 
Evans. (Page 191 et seg., cial Record, Senate Resolution 112, In- 
1 2 Into Occupation and Administration of Halti and Santo Domingo.) 

e states that the natives were terror stricken.“ Further, all the 
the white slips with 


pink slips marked non (no) were tied up and onl 
the soca voters 


oul (yes) were handled on the table before whic! 
were driven in. 

The following passages are taken from the record: 

“Senator POMERENE. What was the vote at St. Marc? What was 
the result there? 

“Mr. Evans. There was no means of knowing. The natives felt no 
interest whatever, as It was known from announcement by the occupa- 
tion—through Dartiguenave—that whatever the American marines Bia 
no one dared to o » or even question. All slips were taken to 
Port au Prince and published there. It was looked upon as a mere 
farce and lowered the prestige of the United States among Haitians who 
seriously think, and even Europeans, and, indeed, Americans, who felt 
that the American occupation had gone the limit and made itself a 
laughing stock and looked contemptible. No votes were reckoned to my 
knowledge at either town, but all taken in charge of American marines 
to Port au Prince. 

“Senator POMEREXNXE. No, no: when the votes were counted, what 
was the result of the election at that place? 

“Mr, EVANS. All were taken to Port au Prince and published th 
but whether they gave numbers supposed to be cast at each town 
know not, and, like others, cared little, as I became i Pae pr and 
felt disgraced that such was possible in the name of the United States 
and by anyone who called himself an American. 

“Senator Kina. Sixty-three thousand for and two or three hundred 
against in all the island. (The official Baits as — at the be- 
sfaning of the new constitution are 98, es, 769 no.) 

“Mr. Evans. You mean the Republic, nator, They might have 
published the vote as 1.000,000, or as 63,000; there is no one to con- 
tradict or to explain, for the American marines managed the whole 
business. I do not believe that any slips were put in by Haitians, 
and that out of shame certain marines cast in a couple of hundreds. 
This Is the belief in Haiti. I denounced it then and denounce it more 
still to-day as the greatest mockery I ever saw in my life, and never 
thought we had Americans and marine officers that could sink so low 
béfore these re and — Haitians, whose respect, implicit con- 
fidence, and highest admira should be the aim of every military 
officer and true American, who despises anything like hypocrisy and 
scorns deceit and fraud. 

“Senator POMBRENE. What part did these educated Haitians take in 
the election? 

“Mr. Evans, The great majority—apart from those who happened, 
as stated, to be officially and financially connected with the occupation, 
so-called Haitian Government, sugar and castor oil 8 schools, 
courts, prisons, customs, railroads, etc.—abstained and kept clear of the 
voting places, though in so doing they ran the risk of being blacklisted, 
run into prim on slightest suspicion or provocation, etc. 

“Had they gone they would bave asked for the pink slip with non, 
which would have decided their lot with the occupation. It was u hard 
and trying situation, but many were heroic enough to stand the teat, 
whatever have been the consequences since. 

his testimony has remained uncontradicted. although virtually 
every high marine officer who seryeil in Haiti testified subsequently, 
viz, General Butler, General Waller, General Cole. General Catlin, 
Colonel Williams—the General Williams of the Gendarmerie d'Haiti mem 
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tioned in the above plebiscite order—as well as Admiral Caperton and 
cae Barnett, who was commandant of the Marine Corps from 1914 
0 20. 

TIE HAITIAN MEMORIAL, 


To-day Haiti remains under martial law, but recently the situation 
there began to attract attention in the United States and elsewhere. 
In the summer of 1920, following the publication of articles in the 
Nation, President Harding made of the Haitian and Dominican situa- 
tions a campaign issue. Secretary Daniels denied the accusation of 
wrong-doing by the Democratic administration, but sent a naval com- 
mission to investigate. This commission found nothing materially dis- 
creditable to report. On October 2, 1920, Major General Barnett, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, expressed himself as shocked by the 
indiscriminate killings in Haiti.” Another naval commission was sent 
to investigate, and it reported approximately as had the first. Shortly 
afterwards a delegation of representative Haitian citizens came to the 
United States, representing the Haitian people, and particularly the 
popu organizat on known as the Union Patriotique d'Haiti. ese 

elegates, refused an audience by the State Department, composed a 
detailed memorial—with documents—which was sent to the Secretary 
of State and to the chairmen of the Committees on Forei; Relations 
of the Senate and House. It was also read into the official record last 
August of the senatorial commission of inquiry, of which Senator 
MEDILL MCCORMICK was chairman. This memorial makes char of 
administrative incompetence and malfeasance by the civilian officials. 
Jt lists 25 specimen atrocities which, it charges, were committed by 
the American military and were vainly called to the attention of the 
naval commission of inquiry headed by Admiral Mayo. The memorial 
makes the following conclusion (pp. 32 and 33 of the record of the 
senatorial commission of inquiry) : 

“The Haitian Republic was the second nation of the New World— 
second only to the United States—to conquer its national independence. 
We have our own history, our own traditions, customs, and national 
spirit; our own institutions, laws, and social and political organiza- 
tions; our own culture; our own literature—French language—and 
our own religion. For iii years the little Haitian Nation has man- 
aged its own affairs; for 111 years it has made the necessary effort for 
its material, intellectual, and moral development as well as any other 
nation—better than any other nation, because it has been from the 
start absolutely alone in its difficult task, without any aid from the out- 
side bearing with it along the harsh road of civilization the glorious 
misery of its beginning. nd then, one fine day, under the merest pre- 
text, without any possible explanation or justification on the grounds 
of violation of any American right or interest, American forces landed 
on our national territory and actually abolished the sovereignty and 
independence of the Haitian Republic. 

“We have just given an account of the chief aspects of the American 
military occupation in our country since July 28, 1915. 

“It is the most terrible régime of milita 8 which has ever 
been carried on in the name of the great American democracy. 

“The Haitian people, during these last five years, have passed through 
such sacrifices, tortures, destructions, humiliations, and misery as have 
never before been known in the course of their unhappy history. 

“The American Government, in spite of the attitude of wisdom, 
moderation, and even submission, which it has always found in dealing 
with the Haitian Government, has never lived up to any of the agree- 
ments which it solemnly entered into with regard to the Haitian people. 

“The Haitian people are entitled to reparations for the wrongs and 
injuries committed against them. 

“The great American people can only honor themselves and rise in 
universal esteem by hastening the restoration of justice—of all the jus- 
tice due a weak and friendly nation which the agents of its Govern- 
ment have systematically abused. 

“ Reparations are due for the human lives that have been taken and 
for the property that has been destroyed or abstracted. An impartial 
investigation will provide the necessa statements and supply the 
basis for the estimates to be determined. 

“The present political not ihc oa of the Haitian nation have been 
formulated by the Union Patriotique, a comprehensive national associa- 
tion which, through its numerous branches throughout the country and 
in all levels of society, includes virtually all the Haitian people. The 
undersigned have been sent to the United States by this association to 
make the will of the country clearly known. 

“The Haitian people are filled with peaceful sentiments, but there ts 
no doubt that they intend to recover definitely the administration of 
their own affairs and to resume under their own r msibility the en- 
tire life of the country, with full sovereignty and independence. They 
will never rest until they have obtained them. 

“The salient aspirations of the Haitian people are summarized as 
follows : 

“4. Immediate abolition of martial law and courts-martial. 

2. Immediate reorganization of the Haitian police and military 
forces, and withdrawal within a short period of the United States 
military occupation. 

“3. Abrogation of the convention of 1915. 

“4, Convocation, within a short 1 of a constituent assembly, 
with all the guarantics of electoral liberty. 

“But the Haitian people desire too strongly the friendship of the 

t American people, and are too anxious for their own material, in- 
ellectual, and moral development not to wish and bespeak for them- 
selves the impartial and altruistic aid of the United States Government. 
They have urgent needs vital to the ba ing Ayes of the natural re- 
sources of the country and essential to the 1 expansion of its agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial activity. The satisfying of these 
needs is absolutely necessary for the continued progress of the Haitian 
community. 

“Nothing would serve better to bring about the speedy reestablish- 
ment of normal relations between the two countries than the friendly 
aid of the United States Government in the economic prosperity and 
social progress of the Haitian Republic.” 


SITUATION IN SANTO DOMINGO. 


The Dominican situation re be said to have begun on November 19 
1915. On that date, one week after the final ratification by Haiti of 
the treaty giving the United States military and financial control, a 
virtually similar draft was presented to President Jimenez, of the 
Dominican Republic. It was Meters and emphatically rejected. The 
following ‘April, after a disagreement between President Jimenez and 
his minister of war, Desiderio Arias, impeachment proceedings were 
entered upon against the President in the Dominican Congress. On 
May 4, 1916, during some revolutionary disturbance, and without warn- 
ing to the Dominican Government, American marines were landed near 


) 


Santo Domingo. The American minister at that time gave assurance to 
the Dominican Government that these forces were solely for the pur- 
pore of 3 the American Legation. On May 7 these forces had 

creased so greatly that it appeared evident to President Jimenez that 
they were there for another purpose, and he resigned in protest against 
this violation of Dominican sovereignty. 

The next day General Arias, the minister of war, was invited and 
escorted personally by the American minister to the American Legation, 
where he was induced to enter a conference with Federico Velasquez. It 
was proposed to Arias that, in return for certain favors and remunera- 
tions, he would use his influence and the military under his command 
to aid the election of Velasquez. Arias refused, declining to abet the 
scheme to foist illegally and by force majeure an undesired candidate 
on the Dominican people. On May 11 Federico Henriquez y Carvajal 
was nominated for president of the Republic in the chamber of deputies 
and confirmed by the senate on 2 55 On May 13 the American 
minister formally notified the Dominican Government of the intention 
of the United States Government to land a large armed force and to 
occupy the capital, and tb. N bombardment of the city and un- 
restricted firin n the natives if in any way they interfered with 
the landing of the American forces. The next day, May 18, the 
American minister notified the Dominican Congress that Federico Hen- 
riquez y Carvajal was not acceptable to the United States as president. 

On June 5 the American minister gave formal notice to the Dominican 
Government that the receiver general of customs would take cha of 
all the finances and funds of the Government. Under the treaty of 
1907 with the United States, an American appointed by the United 
States Government was in charge of the collection of customs of the 
Dominican Republic. It was his duty under this treaty to turn in all 
but the sum of $100,000 monthly to the Dominican Government. All 
above this $100,000 was to go one half to the Dominican Government 
for its own uses the other half to the sinking fund of the loan con- 
tracted under the 3 The Dominican Government instantly and 
vigorously protested against this procedure. On June 11 Federico Hen- 
riquez y Carvajal, bowing to the Cot heey 1 of the United 
States, declined election to the presidency. is resignation was ac- 
cepted by the Dominican Congress, which then decided to elect as 
president a man who had had no affiliations with any of the existin 
1 parties, namely, Dr. Francisco Henriquez y Carvajal, who ha 

n practicing medicine in Santiago de Cuba for the previous 12 years. 
On June 16, following orders from Washington, the receiver general 
of customs took charge of all revenues—internal as well as the customs 
revenues which alone were stipulated in the treaty of 1907—and set 
himself up as disbursing agent of the republic. Dominicans made 
vigorous protest, pointing out that this action was in violation of the 
treaty of 1907. 

The receiver general admitted his inability to conform to the wishes 
of the Dominican Government, stating that his orders were received 
directly from the State Department of the United States, and that he 
had but to obey. On July 31 Doctor Henriquez was inaugurated as 

resident. No objection was raised by the United States to his elec- 

ion. On August 18 notice was sent to the Dominican Government by 
the American authorities that no money coming into the hands of the 
receiver neral would be paid to the Dominican Government. On 
August a the American minister presented a note demanding the 
acquiescence of the Dominican Government to the conditions rejected 
November 19 of the preceding year by President Jimenez—virtually 
the same treaty then in effect in Haiti. The Dominican Government 
refused. On October 17, following instructions from Washington, the 
receiver general formally refused recognition to the Dominican budget 
to pay the salaries of its officials and ers tie ey and the pensions of its 
widows and orphans. On November 29, 1916. a “proclamation of 
occupation” was made by the United States. It was issued over the 
signature of Capt. H. S. Knapp, United States Navy, who subsequently 
declared himself to be “supreme legislator, supreme judge, supreme 
executor.” 

HELD IN IRON BONDAGE. 


For five years Americans held Santo Domingo in the iron bondage of 
martial law. Public meetin were forbidden, the press censored, 
protestors court-martialed. ‘very governmental function was taken 
over by American marines. During this period, also, the occupation 
built excellent highways, cleaned up towns, and greatly improved the 
school system, using Dominican funds for these ends. Many Domini- 
cans were also killed in action. The occupation holds all Dominicans 
killed in action to be bandits; the Dominicans consider them patriots. 
The Dominicans have never ceased to protest before the world against 
the occupation of their country. The sentence of imprisonment and 
fine of the poet, Fabio Fiallo, because of his article of protest against 
the invasion of his country, attracted wide attention in Latin America, 

A plan for withdrawal was proposed by the Wilson administration in 
December, 1920, A similar plan was proposed by the Harding admin- 
istration through the proclamation issued by the military governor on 
June 14, 1921. The plan set a date eight months ahead for the with- 
drawal of the American forces and the restoration of the national 
Dominican Government. It constituted the military governor the 
provisional Dominican executive, gave him the power to promulgate 
an electoral law, and to convene the people to the elections. It also 
gave him the power to name the Dominicans who, together with repre- 
sentatives of the American Government, would agree (1) to ratify all 
acts of the military government; (2) to intrust the command and or- 
ganization of the Dominican forces to American officials. $ 

This plan aroused the unanimous resentment of the Dominican 
people. They protested solemnly that they desired their freedom with- 
out qualifications. They refused to ratify the acts of the military 
government, which included a loan that carried interest varying from 
9 to 19 per cent. As the cooperation of the Dominicans was neces- 
sary, the plan went by the board. 

That is the status of the Dominican Republie to date. It asks its 
unconditional sovereignty as an absolute right. It desires that the 
Americans retire and leave them in peace. 

Tha contentions of the American Government, justifying its occu- 

ation of the Dominican Republic, are vigorously denied by the 
Bominicans. They assert, first, that they have not violated the treaty 
of 1907 by increasing the public debt, and that the indebtedness to the 
United States has been paid far in excess of requirements (they pre- 
sent the official figures to prove these assertions); second, that the 
revolutionary disturbances were of a purely litical and miner char- 
acter, which in no sense affected American lives or property, or the 
execution of the treaty of 1907; third, that granting a difference of 
interpretation of these two preceding issues, nothing law or moral- 
ity justified the aggression and conquest practiced by the United 
States, 
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SUMMARY AND INDICTMENT. 


To sum up: The cases of Haiti and Santo Domingo are closely anal- 
ogous. In both instances the United States clearly desired to gain 
control of these Republics. In both instances, when attempts to secure 
this by peaceable means failed, advantage was taken of internal dis- 
order to land forces. Then, what could not be obtained by peaceable 
means was sought by D pressure. In Haiti the United States 
was able to force throu a treaty, and to-day this treaty is held up 
as the sanction for all America's acts in that Republic since. In 
Santo N the treaty could not be forced through, and a ruthless 
destruction of all forms of Dominican self-goyernmet followed. ‘These 
acts are indisputably proved by the record, They comprise the gravest 
breach of fundamental American traditions in our history. They vio- 
late international law. They violate the Constitution of the United 
States, They violate every treaty involved. They constitute essen- 
tially the same kind of aggression as that which Germany practiced 
against Belgium in 1914—and without even the invalid excuse of 
military necessity.” While we were preparing to enter the struggle 
3 . to oppose ruthless military conquest we were secretly 
practicing it. ‘ 

The activities in Haiti and Santo Domingo were guarded by a rigid 
military censorship and were practically unknown in the United States 
until 1920. They are not widely known to-day. 

The people of both these countries are clamoring for their independ- 
ence. The Haitians demand the abrogation of the convention of 1915, 
imposed upon them by force, and the withdrawal of the occupation. 
In the next few weeks the Senate of the United States will have the 
opportunity to decide whether or not the Nation will adhere to the tra- 
ditions in which it was conceived and grew to greatness. ‘The issue is 
far larger than Haiti_and Santo Dom ngo; Shall the United States 
follow the course of Japan in Koreo, of England in Egypt, of Ger- 
many in Belgium? Or shall it follow the th of honor, Justice, fair 
dealing, and common decency to weak and friendly neighbor States? 
9 re the parting of the ways. Haiti and Santo Domingo are the 
ac est. 


Mr. KING. I ask that the report, which has been read, be 
printed in 8-point type, including the names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCORMICK. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is that the article 
formerly read shall be printed in 8-point type. 

Mr. McCORMICK. And is the request that this article be 
read or printed? 

Mr. KING. Printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. I ask that an editorial appearing in the New 
York World of Sunday, April 30, 1922, entitled The Seizure of 
Haiti,’ may be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE SEIZURE OF HAITI, 


Twenty-four American lawyers of the vps boven standing in their com- 
munities haye drawn up an indictment of the American Government 
which no one—the President, the Congress, or any citizen who cares 
for the good name of this country—can fail to read without seeing that 
he is in honor bound to act. These lawyers charge that in the seizure 
of Haiti the United States Government has departed from well-recog- 
nized American principles, is guilty of breaches of international law, 
has been faithless to our promises, has violated the Constitution of the 
United States, has violated “every canon of fair and equal dealing,” 
and has consciously and intentionally participated in a wrong of aggres- 
sion. 

No more humiliating charge has ever in our history been made by 
responsible men against the American Government. It is unthinkable 
that such a charge should not be sifted to the very bottom. The charge 
must either be proved or disproved. If disproved, it must be recanted. 
It proved, the wrong charged must be righted. 

The 24 accusing lawyers do not stand alone. Their findings are 
supported by a group of eminent citizens which is headed by Senator 
OWEN, of Oklahoma. The charges are made by men as conservative 
as Mr. Lovis Marshall, of New York, and Mr. Moorfield Storey, of 
Boston; by Democratie Senators, like Witttiam H. Kine, of Utah; and 
Republican Senators, like WILLIAM E. Bokan. The accusers represent 
both parties and all shades of opinion in American life. 

J 3 salient facts, as brought forward by the 24 lawyers, are as 
‘ollows : ë 

Haiti won its independence from France in 1804. It lost its inde- 
pendence to America in 1915. Haiti is a primitive country with a 
population of about 3,000,000. Except for a small educated class in 
the towns, the people are largely illiterate. We may assume that Haiti 
has been badly governed. We must note, however, that “ forei in- 
vestments haye at all times been respected, the interest on Halti’s 
foreign debt has been 5 paid.” 

Haiti is a rich country, and her constitution rigidly excluded for- 
eigners from the ownership of land.. Haiti is in a strategie position. 
She “controls” one of the principal routes to the Panama Canal. 

Being rich, strategically important, weak, and badly governed, Haiti 
is a temptation to conquest. During the early part of the European 
war a number of typical Central American revolutions took place, and 
six times in 1914 and in 1915 our Government made direct overtures for 
the control of the Haitian customs. They were rejected. Seyen days 
after the last rejection we landed marines at Port au Prince, seized 
$500,000 in the vaults of the National Bank of Haiti, and carried the 
money to New York. The bank was four-fifths French and one-fifth 
American. In March, 1915, we sent another special mission asking for 
control of Haitian finance, The demand was refused. In May we again 
sent a mission asking for the right of military intervention and harbor 
fg ov re There was bargaining which came to nothing. 

Finally, on July 27, 1915, there was a bloody outbreak. A massacre 
of political prisoners took place and the President was assassinated 
under revolting conditions. The next day we landed marines and occu- 
pied all the principal ports and towns. Up to this point there is no 
charge against the American Government by the 24 lawyers. 


22 8 
at Washington. In those seven years th of the Navy and 
the admiral in Haiti have pro ed in an extraordinary fashion, 

Twice Admiral Caperton “ induced” the Haitian Legislature to post- 

ne the election of a new President who could su the one who 

d been assassinated. American naval officers went to work to find a 
successor. paly they picked Sudre Dartiguenave, who had promised 
to accede to any terms which the United States might name, including 
the surrender of the customs and the cession of Mole St. Nicholas, 
Dartiguenave was elected by a legislature guarded by American ma- 
oa Admiral Caperton's chief of staff was on the floor of the voting 

all. 

Two days later we presented our treaty of financial control and 
military intervention. t is enough to say that the treaty is a com- 
plete surrender of all Government authority to America. It is annexa- 
tion in everything but the hypocritical preamble. : 

The Haitian Legislature obected to the treaty and the cabinet threat- 
ened to resign. So in September the Navy Department declared martial 
law. The purpose, as Admiral Canerton explained, was this: 

Successful negotiation of treaty is predominant part present mis- 
sion. After encountering many difficulties treaty situation at present 
looks more favorable than usual. This has been effected by exercising 
military pressure at propitions moments in negotiations. Yesterday 
two mem of cabinet who bave blocked negotiations heretofore re- 
signed. President himself believed to be anxious to conclude treaty. 
At present am holding up offensive operations and allowing President 
time to complete cabinet and try aguo, Am therefore not yet ready to 
begin offensive operations at Cape Haitien, but will hold them in abey- 
ance as additional pressure.” 

All kinds of pressure, 1 and financial, was exercised and 
finally the treaty was signed. aiti became an American possession 
ruled through the Navy partment. 

The continuance of the occupation, the manipulation of the election, 
the forcing of the treaty are all in the highest degree irregular. They 
are an exercise of irresponsible power which may the exact sense of 
the term be called imperialistic. 

The world does not believe that the problem of a country like Haiti 
can be solved by any simple formula about the right of self-determina- 
tion. There may be a case for a certain 8 of the Haitian 
Government. But there is no case whatever for the manner in which 
this affair has been conducted, To take control of a sovereign nation, 
however misgoverned and troublesome, is a very serious step. 

It should not be undertaken on the pve initiative of one Govern- 
ment depurtment, acting almost entirely in the dark. The only condi- 
tiong under which the control of a country like Haiti becomes even 
tolerable is by international mandate, after unbiased study of the evi- 
dence, and subject to inspection by other powers. In the case of Haiti 
the Ney. sat coher tar gl Soh ERE American OES ana the Ameri- 
can e, ignor e Haitian Congress an e Haitian le, ig- 
more ont Latin-American 1 hbors. 4 ‘ cae eae) 

e are thus holding Ha n a manner that displays a contempt of 
morals, law, and pood faith. We have not shown, now that we are 
great and powerful, that decent respect for the opinion of mankind to 
which in the hour of our own birth as a Nation we solemnly appealed. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, this editorial ought to cause Sen- 
ators to give consideration to the importance of the policy in- 
volved in the amendment which I have offered. Those in official 
positions have pursued a course with which the American 
people were unacquainted. We have in effect made war on 
Haiti, conquered her people, taken possession of her territory, 
placed military forces in all parts of the country, reduced her 
Government to a mere shadow. There has been a conquest of 
Haiti, our occupation was accomplished by force, and our pos- 
session of the island can not be defended in morals or upon any 
principle of international law. 

I ask that an article appearing in the New York Globe of 
Monday, May 1, entitled“ Haiti: A blot on the scutcheon,“ may 
be likewise printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


HAITI: A BLOT ON THE ‘SCUTCHEON. 


As far as the West Indies are concerned, Secretar 


Hughes seems 
believe that an gh to 


situation can be smoothed over by the use of language 
sufficiently diplomatic and also sufficiently obscure. “This Govern- 
ment,” he told a committee which called upon him in Washington last 
Saturday to protest against our military despotism in Haiti, “is pro- 
ceeding in this matter at this time in the desire to secure, in the first 
place, an effective coordination of the action which is being taken in 
connection with the administration, so that difficulties which have 
existed in the past may be removed. It is also considering all that is 
essential for the tranquillity and well-being of the people of Haiti, and 
of course, we are desirous that the military occupation shali end 
just as soon as it can properly end.” 

This utterly meaningless statement can be paralleled almost word 
for word by assertions the Japanese Government once made about 
Korea and is now making about Shantung and eastern Siberia. As a 
lawyer Mr. Hughes is well aware that our marines seized and con- 
quered Haiti by no right save that of superior power. When our 
troops were landed in 1915 American 3 were possibly 
jeopardized by a temporary condition of disorder in Port au Prince, 
but our right of permanent occupation was about the same as Ger- 
many’s right in Belgium. Following the landing the marines held a 
drumhead election, in which a candidate first passed upon by the Navy 
Department was duly elected, and then, after overthrowing the Haitian 
constitution, obtained a treaty and a new constitution which suited 
the convenience of American bankers. 

Our latest move is to offer a“ loan,” which the Haitians will be com- 
pelled to accept and which will furnish an excuse for continued occu- 
pation or for a new intervention at any time when the interest pay- 
ments are delayed. To back up this complacent defense of these pro- 
eeedings Mr. Hughes quotes the McCormick committee, which spent a 
few pleasant days interviewing such witmesses as the marines judged 
were respectable enough for them to meet. 
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discredit upon Mr. Hughes, even 


The whole incident 
subordinates. The plain facts 


reflects 
he may be the victim of . ee 
are that we have conquered Haiti and that we are controlling it in the 
interests of the Navy Department and of a few bankers and investors. 
The occupation rule can “properly end“ whenever we conclude to 
deal as justly with little and weak nations as we are compelled to do 
with large and powerful ones. It ought never to have begun. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on the 19th of January of this 
year I offered a resolution, which I ask may be incorporated in 
the Recorp without reading. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 219) is as follows: 

Whereas the relations between the United States and the Republic 
of Santo Domingo and the Republic of Haiti have assumed a condition 
which is 3 to the inhabitants of said countries and other- 
wise disadvantageous to the United States, which condition is due in 
large measure to the presence of the naval forces of the United States 
in said countries and the exercise by the United States of the control 
of the finances and revenues of said countries; and 

Whereas the purpose of the intervention by the United States in 
the political affairs of said countries, the direction of thelr revenues 
and finances, and the police of the same by the United States naval 
forces has been accomplished, and there is no further advantage either 
to the United States or said countries from any continued intervention 
in their affairs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States 
that the President should withdraw the naval forces of the United 
States now in Santo Do: and Haiti and should arrange an abro- 
gation of any treaty, protocol, or other agreement providing for the 
control of the revenues of Haiti or Santo Domingo BA the United 
States, No eh gp for the intervention of the United States in the 
political affairs of cither of said countries, and that it is the sense of 
the Senate that Santo Domingo and Haiti should be free from any 
external interference with their domestic policies or Internal admin- 
istration. 

Mr. KING. This resolution in effect declared what I con- 
ceived to be the proper policy to be pursued by the United States 
in dealing with the Republic of Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public, Without calling into question the reasons which may 
have justified occupation, I declared in the resolution— 


That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States that the Presi- 
dent should withdraw the naval forces of the United States, 


I am gratified to know that the able lawyers whose brief 
or report has been read have made recommendations in favor 
of the abrogation of the protocol and the withdrawal of the 
naval forces of the United States from the further occupation 
of these two Republics. 

Mr. President, later we were advised that it was the purpose 
of the Government of the United States, acting through naval 
forces and officials, to obtain a loan or force a loan upon the 
Haitian people to the extent of $14,000,000. As a matter of fact, 
the purpose is to authorize a loan of $30,000,000. I felt that 
we ought not to pursue a course of that character, and on Feb- 
ruary 3 I offered a resolution relative to this matter. I ask 
that that resolution, without reading, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res, 233) is as follows: 

Whereas the United States, through its naval forces and officials 
acting under the direction of the State Department, is in control of 
Haiti and the Haitian Government; and 

Whereas it is proposed that a loan of $14,000,000 be negotiated in 
behalf of Haiti, to be paid by the Haitian people; and 

Whereas such a loan is not desired 4 the Haitian people and is 
believed by them to be unwarranted and jllegal and contrary to the 
best interests economically and politically of Haiti and her people: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate 1 Mgt authority such proposed loan is being 
negotiated, together with the terms and conditions thereof and the 
reasons therefor ; 

Be it further resolved, That no debt should be created by the United 
States or by ons representing it which would be a charge upon 
Haiti or the Haitian people or the Haitian Government, 


Mr. KING. Thek, on April 20, I offered a resolution asking 
that the loan should not be authorized until the committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate, and which was then considering this 
important matter, should file their report. I ask that that reso- 
lution also may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, ; 

The resolution (S. Res. 288) is as follows: 


Whereas the Senate on July 27, 1921, by Senate Resolution 112, au- 
thorized and directed a special committee to investigate the affairs of 
the Haitian Government, and all questions affecting the relations be- 
tween the United States and Haiti; and 

Whereas an investigation of the aforesaid matters has been made 
by said committee; and 5 

Whereas the report of said committee is now in process of prepara- 
tion, which report will undoubtedly make recommendations as to the 
future policy of the United States in the premises; and 

Whereas It is inadvisable that any further commitments of a finan- 
cial character be made by the Haitian Government under the direction 
or advice and approval of the United States, until the Senate shall 
receive and consider the report of said committee and shall determine, 


in Sau with the House of Representatives and the President, 
the policy of the United States in the premises: Now, therefore, 


t 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that, pending the receip 
and consideration of the report of said . no 59 or issue — 


bonds be made by the Haitian Government under the direction and ad- 
represen 
United aed is hereby 


withhold taking any action for the consummation of a new loan to the 
Haitian Government or the issue of Haitian bonds until such time as 
the report of said committee shall have been recei 

by the Senate and the executive department of the Government. 

Mr. KING. On February 8 I submitted a resolution asking 
that the Secretary of the Navy be directed to furnish full and 
complete information to the Senate of all costs to the United 
States resulting from the naval occupation of Haiti and the Re- 
public of Santo Domingo. I ask that that may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 234) is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereb: 
directed to furnish full and complete information to the Senate of si 
costs to the United States resulting from the naval occupation of Haiti 
and the Republic of Santo Domingo. 

Mr. KING, On February 23, after we had been advised that 
the President of the United States had selected Brig. Gen. John 
H. Russell as high commissioner to Haiti, with the rank of 
ambassador extraordinary, without having sent the nomination 
of General Russell to the Senate for the advice and consent of 
the Senate with respect to his appointment to said office, I 
offered a resolution (S. Res, 249) asking that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be requested to investigate the question as to 
the power of the President, under the Constitution, to appoint 
an ambassador extraordinary to Haiti without the advice and 
consent of the Senate in that behalf, and report their findings 
and opinion to the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator want that printed 
twice, He has read it, and now, as I understand, he asks to 
have it printed. 

Mr. KING. No; I shall not ask that it be printed. 

Mr. President, I regret that no action has been taken upon 
any of these resolutions, unless it be the last one. As I recall, 
the Secretary of State made some response to the Judiciary 
Committee, claiming that Brigadier General Russell was merely 
the personal representative of the President. 

The administration seems quite unconcerned about the wrong 
which has been done to the people of two helpless nations, Our 
Republican friends criticized the former administration—but 
only during the campaign. They are now silent and apparently 
indorse the course of the last administration, and seem pre- 
pared to continue the wrongful and unlawful occupation of two 
Republics. 

If the various committees to which the resolutions were sent 
had reported, or if Congress had declared any policy which 
it intended to pursue with respect to the Republic of Haiti and 
the Republic of San Domingo, I should not have offered this 
amendment to the pending bill; but it seemed to me that the 
failure of Congress and the Government to announce its policy 
called for some action by some legislative or executive body, 
and it seemed to me that this was the only way we could bring 
to the attention of the Government and of the country what I 
conceive to be an improper, high-handed, and oppressive course, 

I have asked leave to put these documents and articles in the 
Record. They constitute, in my judgment, an indictment 
against the policy of the United States in dealing with two 
friendly Republics. I am sure that the Senate, understanding 
the amendment and the purpose of it, will support it. I can not 
conceive how Senators believing in the right of a people to 
determine their own destiny can justify the continued military, 
occupation of these countries. Weare not wanted there. Our 
course has prevoked hostility, resentment, and hatred. Our flag 
to these unhappy people does not stand for liberty and justice 
but for force and oppression. Let America say to all the world, 
it is not imperialistic; it covets no territory; it will oppress 
no peoples. We can secure the respect, indeed the affection, of 
all peoples if we will follow the teachings of the fathers and 
observe the principles of justice and righteousness which should 
govern nations as well as individuals. It is time that we 
sought to “exalt a nation — our Nation—that it may lead the 
world in the paths of peace and fellowship. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I supposed others were 
going to address the Senate on this amendment. I recognize 
it presents a subject of very great importance. I have been 
privileged to serve on a good many committees since I have 
been in the Senate considering subjects which were of im- 
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portance. The information which I have gathered through a 
period of several months leads me to state that never have I 
been interested in any investigation in which there was so much 
of misrepresentation, so much of distortion of the truth, and so 
many half truths told, as about the conditions in Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. I want to say, preliminarily, that I 
regret that it was ever found necessary for the United States 
to go into those two countries, and I regret that it is necessary 
now, for the time being, for us to remain there. 

Statements have been made repeatedly charging that it was 
our purpose to take over the sovereignty of these two Repub- 
lics, and occasionally those who are interested in the subjects 
have referred to statements which may have been made by of- 
ficers of the Marine Corps, and little or no attention has been 
given to the statements which were made by President Roose- 
velt when the treaty with the Dominican Republic was first 
made or statements which have been made since by President 
Taft, by President Wilson, and I think more recently by Presi- 
dent Harding, that we have no desire to remain there. 

I certainly would not consent to our taking over the sov- 
ereignty of the island without knowing that it was by the uni- 
versal consent of the people of that island, and I would have 
to change my view before I would consent to have the United 
States take over either one of these Republics under any cir- 
cumstances. I do not like the idea of colonial possessions. I 
prefer that we limit our activities to our own continental ter- 
ritory. I am quite sure that whatever may be said by a few 
people of very suspicious minds, there has been no disposition 
on the part of anyone who is authorized to formulate a foreign 
policy of the Government to take over either of these Re- 
publics. ý 

Let me illustrate: Some time, five or six years ago,a Captain 
Reed, who was in the Dominican Republic with the marines, 
discovering that there was an incipient revolution, asked the 
men connected with the marines to make certain inquiries, and 
among other inquiries he asked them to find out what, if any, 
sentiment there was looking to the annexation of the island. 
Since that time this communication, which was a voluntary 
communication, sent out on his own responsibility, came to the 
attention of the Navy Department, and I am advised that he 
was reprimanded, and a reprimand spread upon the record. 

One of the admirals, I believe, in Haiti, at some time in the 
course of the earlier history of this controversy, telegraphed or 
cabled to the Navy Department and made some suggestion to 
the effect that a proposition had been made by some one con- 
nected with the Haitian Government to give us a coaling station 
at Mole St. Nicholas. It is true, as was suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax], several times some 
years ago, there were negotiations begun looking to the ceding 
to the United States of a coaling station in Haiti and one in the 
Dominican Republic, but the brief which has been read here re- 
fers to it as “an attempt” to get this coaling station. If by 
“an attempt” they mean that there were some negotiations 
looking to the securing of the coaling station, then they are 
right. If they mean to suggest that it was an attempt to seize 
a coaling station, or get it by virtue of superior force, then it 
misrepresents the fact. 

Mr. KING. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him a 
question? 

Mr, POMERENE. I yield for a moment, but I desire to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as I can. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact, I inquire of the able Senator, 
that more than 40 years ago, and at repeated intervals since 
then, and prior to the events of which we are now speaking, 
the United States sent its war vessels to Port au Prince, to 
Cape Haitien, and to Mole St. Nicholas, and that there are 
numerous statements in the State Department evidencing the 
purpose on the part of the United States to secure, if possible, a 
cession of naval stations at Haiti as well as in San Domingo? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I deny that statement. It is true that our 
war vessels have gone down there in the interest of peace and 
good order. It is true that President Grant, when he occupied 
the chair as Chief Executive, was insistent upon our taking 
possession of the Dominican Republic; but that proposition was 
turned down by the United States Senate. 

As I said a moment ago, and I want this borne in mind in 
connection with anything I have to say to-day, I would not 
consent under any circumstances I can now conceive of to take 
possession of either of these Republics for the United States, 
and whatever I shall suggest as to what ought to be done I do it 
with the sole purpose of trying to work out the good of the 
Haitian and Dominican people. 

The Senator from Minois desired to interrupt a moment 
ago. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I rose to suggest that those who have 
made careful inquiry into the facts know that Mole St. Nicholas 
has no yalue at this time as a naval base. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is quite true, because we have a 
naval base or coaling station at Guantanamo, Cuba, and there 
is no desire for one at Mole St. Nicholas, so far as I know; at 
least I have heard of none. 3 

Mr. BORAH. That is true of the present; but it was not 
oppone to be true at the time we were making an attempt to 
get it, 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not, of course, say what was in the 
minds of special officers. 

I propose to discuss this question from this standpoint alone: 
What is our duty now? I am not approving many of the things 
which have been done there in the past. My belief is that the 
marines did the best they could under the circumstances? Some 
very regrettable things have occurred during our occupancy. It 
is true that in certain instances there were cruelties of such a 
character as to make an American hang his head in shame. 
There were cruelties on both sides. I give no approval to any- 
thing of that sort. But let me illustrate: 

When these cruelties in Haiti first became known to our au- 
thorities they were traceable to a marine who was connected 
with the gendarmerie. After the facts became known in Haiti, 
immediately an investigation was begun. It was true that a 
certain murine committed excesses, but at the time it became 
known to those in charge of the marine occupancy he was then 
out of the service, and upon trying to locate him they found 
that he was confined in an asylum for the insane in the United 
States, a raving maniac, 

Let me give another illustration so far as it applies to the 
Dominican Republic. There some cruelties were perpetrated. 
A few men were killed by a captain of the marines, and when 
this knowledge came to the occupying forees in the Dominican 
Republic investigation was begun at once. He was arrested. 
While he was under guard in his own tent awaiting court- 
martial he did the one sane act in his life. He picked up his 
own pistol and shot out his brains. 

Mr. President, I give these instances as indicating what was 
done by a few marines—thank God, very few—and as indi- 
eating what we have done to control the situation. If Sena- 
tors will investigate the subject of our occupancy of these two 
Republics, they will find that among the Haitians they will 
say, with reference to the alleged cruelties perpetrated by the 
American marines, that they were inconsequential compared 
with the cruelties that would have been perpetrated under the 
same circumstances upon the Haitians by native Haitians. 

Now, naturally it suggests itself to the mind, why were not 
these different cruelties or acts of cruelty earlier brought to 
the attention of the officials in the island? Let me suggest, as 
bearing upon the subject, that in Haiti until we got there, there 
were not to exceed 200 miles of highway that could be passed 
over even in dry weather by any sort of vehicle; that Haiti, 
not with 3,000,000, but between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000, people 
in a territory of about 9,000 square miles, was, with the excep- 
tion I have given, without any highway whatsoever, and that 
there were simply winding trails through the tropical virgin 
forests to the interior, no better defined than were the trails 
in this country made by the Indians before the white man set 
foot therein. In the earlier days there was little or no means 
of communication by telephone or telegraph. 

Officers were sent there. They found a state of revolution. 
It was necessary to patrol a large part of the northern part of 
Haiti. That was the home of the Caco or brigand. That was 
the point where the revolution always broke out. 

Now, what was the immediate occasion of our going there? 
In June, 1915, a revolution was in progress. A man by the 
name of Sam was president of the Haitian Republic. In Haiti 
revolutions are usually begun by the outs against the ins, and 
one faction scarcely gets control of the Government until a new 
revolution is begun. 

The revolutionists in and about Port au Prince go up in 
the Caco regions, make contracts with the chiefs, and the 
chiefs organize their armies and march down on the capital. 
At this particular time President Sam had arrested some 75 or 
more of the leading revolutionists. They were in prison. The 
other revolutionists were largely on the outside, camped around 
the city. President Sam, for some reason best known to him- 
self, ordered his troops to go into the prison, and they shot or 
bayoneted the prisoners without any trial. Only two of the in- 
mates escaped. They were in a prison cell, and the troops 
could not find the key. These two were hidden behind the dead 
bodies of those who were nearest to the front. 

A little later the revolutionists got possession of the capital 
and President Sam, for his own protection, entered the French 
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Legation. He thought he was secure under international law, 
and so he was, but he was not secure against the revolutionists. 
They entered the French Legation, took possession of Sam, shot 
him, dismembered his body, and his torso was dragged through 
the streets at the end of a rope. The revolution had spread 
over all the northern part of the island. Our marines were 


there for the purpose of preserving order. It is true that 
about this time or a little later we took possession of the ports, 
but who was there to administer them? The revolutionists? 
The government? Why, the government was overthrown. 

Now, Mr President, we of course can have before us a 
theoretical case and say that certain things were done there 
which would be contrary to our ideals of government, but let 
me say to you that no one will make a more serious mistake 
than to believe a government can be managed there as we 
would manage our own home affairs here. 

Later on, the revolution continuing, armed forces were or- 
ganized, They were going through the island. Our marines 
had to patrol the entire island to get possession and to subdue 
the revolutionists. It is true, I have no doubt. that while this 
was going on there were some excesses committed. It is true 
that the revolutionists were burning hamlets and taking prop- 
erty. It is true that some of our marines burned down some 
of those hamlets in the midst of the Caco region. I do not like 
that. You do not like it. But the question was, What should 
be done? It is true, too, that there were a number of fatalities. 
A statement was made here to the effect that they amounted to 
2,500. The best judgment of the committee, at least of those 
members of the committee who have gone into it, is that the 
total fatalities were probably in the neighborhood of 1,500. 

Then, Mr. President, when we try to weigh what our marines 
should have done, bear in mind the other side of it, too. The 
marines suffered very Many cruelties from the Haitians. Some 
of them were killed after being taken prisoners. One statement 
was made to us by one of the marines, an officer and a high- 
class man, that a Haitian gendarme was out on patrol duty. 
He was arrested by the Haitian revolutionists. 

A couple of hours thereafter he was recaptured, and at the 
point where he was recaptured there was a cross already con- 
structed, on which he was to be crucified. He understood the 
Haitian language, the creole language, if you please. This 
Haitian gendarme told the officers that they had planned to tie 
him to the cross by strips of skin taken from his own body. 

I am not saying these things for the purpose of humiliating 
or belittling the Haitians. I have the most kindly feeling 
toward them, and I am satisfied that with proper treatment 
they Will become useful citizens of Haiti. They are the most 
generous-hearted people in the world when they are in possession 
of their faculties, but when aroused and excited I think it will be 
understood from what I have said what thought came into the 
minds of the marines when they were out on patrol duty. 

Mr. President, the brief which was filed here said that Haiti 
had been a Republic since 1804. Yes, in name, perhaps, but 
not since 1804. The very able lawyers who present the brief 
are able to write one brief when they do not know the facts, 
and they would write a different brief if they did know the facts. 
Professor Kelsey, in speaking of conditions in Haiti, says it 
has been a Republic except for two short periods of time. I 
wish to quote his language, if I can. I have it here in pamphlet 
form, and I find that on page 128 of the pamphlet Professor 
Kelsey says: 

Barring the short periods when a cou hte of rulers styled themselves 
emperors Haiti has always been a Repu 

But note the following: 

In reality, however, it has always been a military despotism, as the 
89 military posts would indicate, 

Then Senators talk about constitutional government in Haiti. 
If a number of constitutions make constitutional government, 
then the Haitians have had it. Professor Kelsey further says: 

It has bad an ample o enoply. of constitutions from 1805, 1806 (when 
it said that a ne tive constitution was needed) through the 
gears 1816, 1843, “sid, 1859, 1861, 1867, 1874, 1879, 1889, down to the 
fas in 1918. The “elections” had always been a farce in that they 

but elected the man who had seized the power in his hands as the 
“savior of his people.” 

No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCORMICK., Will ‘the Senator permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. The Senator, I am sure, intends to make 
it clear that prior to an election a military chieftain seized 
possession of the capital and gained control of the military 
forces, and then convoked the assembly which elected him? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes; that is the situation, and that is 
what has been going on in Haiti all of these years. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. But the interesting feature of this question 
to me is this: Supposing these things to be true, is the United 
States going to take possession of all of the Central American 
countries and islands of which it.is true? 

Mr. POMERENE. No, sir; I do not think so; and I want 
to have conditions improved down there so we can get out. 
I should like to get out to-morrow if we could. Of course 
we can get out. However, I wish in this connection, prelimi- 
nary to a statement that I am going to make, to say that this 
committee went down there and invited many people to come 
and testify. We wanted to hear them. Wherever charges were 
made of cruelty and we ourselves could not get the witnesses, 
we referred them to the commanding officer in charge to get his 
inspectors to work in order to find out what the facts were, 
and many of those facts were presented later. Let me say a 
word with regard to the character of this testimony. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the senior Senator from 
Obio yield to his colleague? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. If it will not interrupt my colleague, I should 
like to ask him to pursue just a little further the suggestion 
which has been made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH], 
in response to which my colleague said, “ Yes; we could get 
out of there.’ In my colleague’s judgment, what would be 
the effect now if we did get out of there? 

Mr. POMERENE. I thank the Senator. 
anticipated what I was going to say. 

There were many witnesses whom we should have liked to 
call before the committee who would not come; they were 
afraid to come, ‘They were not of the politician class, but 
they were the solid, substantial citizens, many of them being 
engaged in charitable work. Some were not natives of the 
country, while others were. We were told by American officials 
and others in whom I had confidence, notwithstanding the fact 
that some of them were marine officers, the story about the 
Haitian peasants back in the interior. When talking the sub- 
ject over with them, they said “No; we do not want the ma- 
rines to go. Before the marines came we did not know what 
hour of the day or of the night either officials of the Haitian 
Government or representatives of the Cacos would come and 
seize us and try to impress us into the military service. They 
would come and demand contributions of food supplies or they 
would demand animals, or something of that kind, without 
making payment, but since the marines have been here we 
know we are safe with our families and our property. We 
know that when we take our little produce to market and get 
the little money for it which we do get, it is ours, and nobody 
is taking it away from us.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to assure the Senator before I pro- 
pound my interrogatory that I desire only to get the facts. I 
have been greatly impressed, however, with another phase of 
the question. If the Senator intends to discuss that phase 
later I will have no objection if he will defer answering my 
interrogatory until he reaches that point. Outside, however, of 
the things the Senator has been mentioning, I have been greatly 
impressed with the charge which has been made, and so far 
as I know stands undenied, that our Government was engaged 
from the beginning in a program of deception. Instead of 
taking possession of the country, for which there might be 
some argument advanced, to develop it for the benefit of the 
people who were there, it seems to me that the representatives 
of our Government engaged in little political tricks that would 
disgrace the worst political machine in America. It has been 
disclosed here that official telegrams from the Secretary of the 
Navy, advising the admiral what to do, and coercion was used 
to compel the people of Haiti to adopt a certain course. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I expect to go into that a 
little later, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will defer, then, until the Senator reaches 
that point. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will say to the Senator very frankly 
some things have been done there which I do not approve. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like particularly to call attention to 
one thing. A man by the name of McIthenny was appointed by 
the President of the United States as financial adviser for the 
Republic of Haiti, at a salary of $10,000 a year, as I under- 
stand, and $500 a month traveling expenses. If is alleged he 
spent most of his time in America. AH these expenses had to 
be paid by the Haitian people, who were being taxed without 
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their consent. Are we justified even in improving a country 
without the consent of its people, if we make them pay for it? 

Mr. POMERENE. Either I or some of my associates on the 
committee will go into that before we finish this discussion. I 
wanted to pursue a little further the query of my distinguished 
colleague. 

The information came to us from all hands and all sides, out- 
side of what was known as the Unione Patriotique, the Hatians 
did not want us to go. I had myself a two hours’ conference 
with one of the finest types of men I ever met, a rare combina- 
tion of the spiritual and the practical. I am not going to give 
his name, because it would jeopardize his safety if I should, 
but when, at the conclusion of our conference, I said to him, 
“ Suppose the United States Government were to issue an order 
to have the marines vacate the island to-morrow, what would 
be the result?“ I never saw a more pained: expression on any 
man’s face. As I interpreted it, he thought that my question 
indicated what our program was going to be, and, shaking: his 
head, he said, Senator, I have heard many Haitians say that 
if the marines were to Jeave the last would be scarcely out of 
sight of land until a shot would be fired and then a revolution.” 
Later on I repeated that statement to three or four other men 
in whom I bad equal confidence, because they made a great 
impression upon my mind, and they confirmed the statement 
which I have just made. 

But it may be said conditions in Haiti are not our affair, It 
may be they are not. I know of a negro out in my State who 
was discussing the subject and insisting that we should get out 
of the island, and when it was suggested that if we did it would 
be followed by revolution, he said, That is all right; they have 
got a right to kill one another if they wish.” That may be the 
view of some, but it is not mine. My belief is that if we get 
out of Haiti on January 1, 1923, then we will have to go back. 
I do, not, as I have previously said, want to stay there, but I 
believe it is our duty to stay there long enongh to permit the 
Haitians to organize a government which will be truly repre- 
sentative of the Haitian people and of their ideals and aspira- 


tions; but there will not be such a government if we are going 


to depend upon some of the politicians down there or some of 
the politicians in America who are stirring up this agitation in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to some of the cable- 
grams and communieations which passed between the marine 
forces. in the island and the Government at Washington, One 
of these admirals—I believe, Admiral Caperton—said in one of 
his cablegrams that he thought Haiti would cede to us the 
Mole St. Nicholas. Admiral Benson, I believe, who was then 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy, gave certain directions, but 
said that the matter of the mole could be taken up later. It 
has not been taken up later so far as I know, and I do not 
know of anyone connected with the Government who wants a 
coaling place there. 

Reference is made to the election of a President. The Presi- 
dent, Dartiguenave, was elected by the Congress of the Haitian 
Republie. There was another candidate, I believe, by the name 
of Bolo, Both of them, as I understand the situation, desired 
to curry favor with the United States authorities. There were 
some other candidates. We were there trying to restore peace 
and order. I have no doubt that our representative there as 
well as here in Washington may have had some preference for 
the place if they knew the character of all of the candidates, 
and I think they did go to the extent of saying to the members 
of the Congress of Haiti that they preferred Dartiguenave; but, 
Senators, I submit that, whether we like that action or not, 
you and I could better determine what we would do and what 
ought to have been done if we had been there on the scene of 
action. 

Later a council of state was organized under their constitu- 
tion, as I understand. It was clothed with legislative power in 
the event that the congress was not in session. The President, 
Dartiguenave, for reasons unknown to me, dissolved the con- 
gress. This council of state was clothed with the power of 
electing his successor. During the period of our occupation a 
new constitution was suggested. A constitution was prepared. 
There were a number of conferences, It was finally approved 
by an election. 

Maybe we should have taken no part in that election. My 
belief is that we took no part, except to have meetings of citi- 
zens and the officers of the marines and others explain the 
constitution to the people, and we were there to keep order 
during the election. The election was under the control of 
officers of Haiti, who presided at the polling places. If anyone 
is interested in that, let him refer both to Professor Kelsey’s 
pamphlet and also to the testimony of Colonel Williams, from 
which the distinguished Senator from Idaho read awhile ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator about that election, 
Was it the same election about which the Senator from Idaho 
quoted from. some of the dispatches? 

Mr. POMERENE, I think it was; yes. 

Mr, NORRIS. Assuming those to be true, does the Senator 
think that election could be anything but a farce? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator asks a fair 
question, and if such an election were to be held in the United 
States I should say it was not fair; but I take it that if the 
Senator was there in a position of responsibility he would want 
such an eleetion as could be: had; and bear in mind that while 
this constitution was adopted, there is a provision in that 
constitution in substance, as there is in our own Constitution, 
that it can be amended from time to time, I read a moment 
ago from the article by Professor Kelsey, in which he, in sub- 
stance, speaks of all of the elections as being a farce; and the 
elections, such as they had, were after some revolutionist had 
got control, and then called an election to keep. him in power. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can see how that would be a farce; but was 
not this one the same way, where our Government bad control? 

Mr. POMERENE. Maybe so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Was not the vital thing in that constitution that we insisted 
should be adopted the change that enabled people-who were not 
citizens of the Haitian Government to own real estate there? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know about that, and I do not 
like that provision in the constitution at all, and it can be 
changed at any time they wish to change it. ~ 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think it could ever be 
changed while our soldiers have control of the machinery? 

Mr. POMBRENE. I do, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, they would have to do differently from 
what they did at the time they. adopted the constitution. 

K Mr. POMERENE. I can not answer for that. I do not 
snow. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. If that can be changed, and our Govern- 
ment is willing to change it, that would be the first evidence 
of good faith, and they ought to change it. They ought to 
change it at once, and they ought to demand that the people 
who have acquired property under it should deed that prop- 
erty back to the people from whom they bought it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, let me interject, to com- 
ment on. the last statement 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Two companies, if I remember rightly, 
have attempted to secure title to something like 100,000 acres 
or more. I think I am right in saying that they have been able 
to obtain actual title to very much less than that. The funda- 
mental law of Porto Rico, if I recall correctly, limits the hold- 
ing of a single corporation to 10,000 acres. There is no limit 
under this provision. So far as our Government has influence 
there, it ought to be exerted to prevent the alienation of Hai- 
tian lands to foreigners on any large scale. 

Mr. BORAH., I agree with the Senator from Ohio, and T 
agree with the Senator from Ilinois, that that provision of the 
constitution can not be defended, Efforts. ought not to be made 
to defend it, and I am glad that neither one of the Senators who 
have been there investigating it seeks to defend it. 

Mr: McCORMICK. I want to make it clear to the Senator, 
though, that although efforts have been made to obtain title, 
so far as I know good title has not been obtained to these great 


Properties. 


Mr. BORAH, They have what they consider title which 
justifies the improvement of the real estate, and they are going 
ahead and improving it. 

Mr. MeCORMICK,. I have seen the largest holding, and the 
improvement is not considerable—a few shacks. 

Mr. BORAH, I have in my possession a letter from the 
manager of one of the corporations in which he states what they 
are doing. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I spoke of the largest- holding. Of 
course, the Haitian-American Co., as the Senator knows, has 
gone into bankruptcy. 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad of that. That is the only consola- 
tion I get out of this situation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, let me say a word further 
with regard to elections and administration in the island, 
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There are two distinct civilizations In Haiti. One repre- 
sents the wealth and culture of the island. They are refined, 
courteous, educated, interested in their particular type of the 
Haitian, They represent about 2 per cent of the people in the 
island. The highest estimate I have ever heard placed upon 
it was 5 per cent. I think 2 per cent more nearly represents 
the fact; so that we have from 95 to 98 per cent of these people 
that can neither read nor write, some of them worshipers of 
voodvoism. During the examination one Doctor Sylvain, presi- 
dent of the Union Patriotique, did not want te testify before 
the committee, but he wanted to make a speech, and it was 
such a speech as you would hear from any clever lawyer. 
When some reference was made to the work that we had done 
down there by way of sanitation, by way of prison reform, by 
way of the building of roads, and some reference was made to 
education, in reply to a question which was asked by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], he said: 

We have had compulsory education in Haiti since 1864. 

My God, what a commentary on Haitian administration ! 

Mr. BORAH. And exactly the same thing may be said of the 
education of the natives of India by Great Britain, which has 
been there for 200 yeurs. 

Mr, POMERENE. We will have troubles enough of our own 
if we take care of our own problems. A 

Mr. BORAH. And if we educate our own children here at 
home, where in one big city 90,000 remained out of school last 
winter because they did not have the clothes necessary to en- 
able them to go to school. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; that may be so. Let me go a step 
further. Of course, if it is the position of the Senator from 
Idaho that we should leave every Haitian revolutionist with 
his machete free to go to work against his fellow Haitian, then 
there is no answer to the question; we ought to get out. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask this question in all sincerity. The Sen- 
ator says that we can not get out of there; that we must not go 
out until these people are fit for self-government. May I ask 
the Senator, in all sincerity, was any people in the world ever 
fitted for self-government under a military dictatorship? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has not heard 
me say anything about continuing military dictatorship there. 
The Haitians have been accustomed to military dictator- 
ship all their lives. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. It is very probable that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and myself are not far apart. I have not con- 
tended that we ought to get out of Haiti to-night or to-morrow, 
but I do say we are under the most solemn obligation to at 
once change this military dictatorship to some kind of a civil 
form of government which will enable those people to be 
trained in self-government. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, that leads me to suggest 
that I have such confidence in the fairness of the Senator from 
Idaho that if he will go down there and make an independent 
investigation, such as Professor Kelsey made, or such as this 
committee tried to make, his views and ours will not be very 
far apart. 

Mr. BORAH. If this committee is in favor of restoring civil 
government and giving those people civil government until we 
can decently get out of that island, we are not apart; but I 
denounce as intolerable and indefensible a military form of 
government such as has continued for eight years and which 
there is no indication whatever of our ending. 

Mr. POMERENE, I am afraid the Senator has been con- 
tent to get his information on one side of this problem, 

Mr. BORAH, No; I have not been content with that. I have 
argued this eñtire matter from the official record, the official 
telegrams. 

Mr. POMERENE. The official record shows only a part of 
the situation. It does not show the character of the people down 
there, or what they have to contend with in this matter. But 
let me go a step further with this to show what the situation is 
and what we can do. 

I have spoken of the wealthy class, the educated class. I have 
also referred to the peasant class. Very few of the latter can 
either read or write. They are in as primitive a condition in 
the central part of Haiti as are the people in the jungles of 
Africa. $ 

A man who was at one time a captain of marines, who is not 
now in the service, was in charge of road building at one time, 
and I have a letter from him in my files, written at my sugges- 
tion so that I might not be mistaken as to the facts. He told 
me while he was in charge of the road building a schooner came 
from the States laden with road-building machinery, and in 
the hold of the vessel were 60 wheelbarrows. He told the fore- 


man in charge of the work, a Haitian, to take 60 Haitians down 
to the ship and get those wheelbarrows. After a while, when he 


had finished some little job he had to do, he went out to see 
what had become of the wheelbarrows, and he saw these 60 
Haitians proceeding in Indian file, each carrying a wheelbarrow 
on his head. They had never seen a wheelbarrow, did not 
know how it worked, and when he told the foreman to put it 
down and shove it along on the wheel they chuckled as children 
would when they find an automatic toy and learn to operate it. 

At another time he was a representative of the Haitian treas- 
ury department in connection with his duties with the marines, 
and it was his business to go about the island and find out how 
the revenues were being expended. He gives one instance like 
this: The Haitian Government had been paying rental for a 
building used as a schoolhouse. The schoolhouse had been 
burned down some years before, but yet they were paying rent 
on it. He told of his looking into the qualifications of the school- 
teachers, He found that there was a teacher of music. He 
could neither sing nor play any instrument; he did not know 
whether a sheet of music was right-side up or upside down. 

Mr. BORAH. Was he sent down by the United States? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not going to answer my facetious 
friend's question, Another was a teacher of drawing who knew 
nothing about the subject. This officer had his check, and said 
to the teacher, “If you will draw a picture of a plain bucket I 
will give you your check,” but the teacher could not do it. 

He spoke of the character of men they have on the bench. 
They have vice judges. I take it, from what I heard, that 
vice judges correspond to what is known as a deputy judge in 
the probate court in some of our States. He found that this 
vice judge couid neither read nor write. In Haiti they have 
the Code Napoleon. For convenience it was printed and bound 
in four volumes—the Code Civil, the Code Criminal, the Code 
Communal, aud the Code Rural—and when he was talking to 
this vice judge these four volumes were on the table before 
him. He shuffled them, and said to the vice judge, If you will 
pick up each of these volumes and tell me what it is, I will 
give you your check.” He could not do it. 

Professor Kelsey, in his review of the situation in Haiti, says 


-with reference to the judiciary—not quoting his exact lan- 


guage—that no dependence can be paid at all to the courts 
of first instance or the intermediate court, the name of which 
I have at this moment forgotten, but he speaks in the highest 
terms of the court of cassation, which is made up of very 
able, yery learned, and very honorable men. Some reference 
has been made to the fact that they are under military con- 
trol, under martial law. One of the reasons why they have had 
to establish something of that kind is that no dependence could 
be paid to the inferior courts in the country. 

It may be of some interest to Senatérs to know what is be- 
ing done in the way of policing the island now. We have our 
marines there. They have a gendarmery, which under the 
treaty is officered by American marines. The only Haitian 
money which is paid to any of our marines is paid by way of 
salary to the few American officers who are in charge of the 
gendarmery. They are training men, and promoting them to 
sergeants and lieutenants; and I think there were several ad- 
vanced to the rank of captain, although I am not sure about 
that. My colleagues on the committee will correct me if I 
am mistaken about it. They are advancing and they are devel- 
oping somewhat slowly, but they are nevertheless developing, 
and it is the belief of the best thinking men that after a time 
they will be developed to a point where they can take charge 
of the policing of the country. I certainly hope so. 

Mr. NORRIS.. Mr. President, right along that line, what has 
been done in the way of establishing schools and promoting 
education? 

Mr. POMERENE. They have been helping along somewhat. 
There has not been so much done in Haiti as in Santo Domingo, 
and I am sorry I have not the figures. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Nebraska will find 
that the treaty has merit in principle. Its gravest defect, per- 
haps, is that it makes no provision for the regeneration of the 
school system of Haiti. A larger sum has been allotted for 
the support of the schools than prior to the period of inter- 
vention, but there has been no appreciable increase in the num- 
ber of scholars, whereas in the Dominican Republic, where our 
responsibility was complete, the school population, if that be 
the phrase, has been four or five times greater since interven- 
tion than before, 

Mr. NORRIS, If the Senator will permit, I would like to 
follow my question with another. If we are going to act as 
guardians for any people, it seems to me the educational line 
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is the one in which we ought to make the greatest effort. What 
effort has been made on the part of the Government to educate 
those people? 

Mr. POMERENE, A very extensive effort has been made in 
the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. NORRIS, I judged so from the answer the Senator from 
Illinois gave, but why have we not made the same kind of an 
effort in Haiti? 

Mr. POMERENE. Because we have no authority under our 
treaty. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator will recall that we sent an 
educational counselor or adviser to Haiti, but that his efforts to 
reform the system were resisted during his entire residence in 
Haiti, so that finally in despair he resigned his position. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is true that the people can not be edu- 
cated, and that we can not make any headway along the line of 
education, it ought to appear at once, it seems to me, that our 
work there is going to be a failure, even if we stay there a 
million years. 

Mr. POMERENE, 
can not be educated. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not made the statement that we can 
not succeed at it, but evidently nothing has been done yet, and 
we have been there seyen years. It is more important that the 
people be educated than that we rule them in a military way. 

Mr. POMERENE. Undoubtedly it is. We were given control 
of the collection of the customs and the policing of the island, 
but we were not given control of the courts or of the internal 
revenue. We were not given control of the internal adminis- 
tration of affairs. That remains with Haiti, We have a finan- 
eial adviser down there, but he has no charge of the internal 
revenues at all; and that leads me to make an observation or 
two as to the internal administration of the finances in Haiti. 

Reference has been made to Colonel McIlhenny, who is the 
American financial adviser. I think he has made some mis- 
takes, but he is a very capable man. In order to improve their 
system and to be able to advise as to conditions, he asked 
for a statement of Haiti's resources, of the taxes which were 
collected and of the method in which they were disbursed. So 
he had a meeting with the cabinet officials, and he asked one 
of these officers, who corresponds, perhaps, to our treasurer, 
for a statement, and he was promised it the next day. The 
next day came, and he did not get it. Several days elapsed, 
and he went to see him again, and after repeated pressing it 
developed that this officer who was collecting the taxes had no 
record of either the collections or disbursements. If I have 
overstated that, I wish some of my colleagues would correct me. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Not only that, but when pressed for the 
record he told Mr. Mellhenny that it was such a hore to keep 
them that he had torn them all up some months before, and 
had not troubled to keep any since. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to inquire if, under Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenny’s very efficient management, at $10,000 a year and $500 
a month expenses, he has gotten any further than that with the 
financial affairs of Haiti? 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. POMBERENE. The Senator asked me a moment ago 
with regard to that. I will ask the Senator from Idaho to ex- 
cuse me just a moment while I answer the question. It is true 
that Mr. McIlhenny went down there as financial adviser, and 
under the provigions of the treaty his salary was to be paid. 
He went down there and took a survey of the situation and 
went into matters very thoroughly. A part of the outstanding 
Joan was in default, as I now recall. It was necessary to get 
funds, They wanted the improvements to go on. -There were 
a number of other things involved, such as increasing the hos- 
pital facilities and improvement in their methods of sanitation. 
All these matters required money. He tried to negotiate a 
loan, and some of the dear friends of Haiti have been opposing 
this loan. Now, it turns out that certain of the revenues of 
the island, perhaps it is the customs receipts, but I am not sure 
about that, are obligated for the payment of old bonds and the 
creation of a sinking fund. They aimed at one time to nego- 
tiate a loan of $14,000,000. To say there was an attempt to 
increase that to $30,000,000 is not important. The fact, as I 
understand it, is that there was some talk about a loan of 
$30,000,000. Whatever it was, $30,000,000 or $40,000,000, is not 
important for the point I was going to make. Let us say 
$30,000,000. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE, I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The protocol for the loan, if the Senator 
will consider for a moment, authorized an aggregate issue of 
$40,000,000 of bonds, but at this time $16,000,000 and no more. 
That was for the purpose of permitting the Republic at some 


I do not accept the statement that they 


future time to issue additional bonds which would be on a parity 
with those issued to-day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me just a moment. I will yield 
a little later. These matters are all very interesting. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us what 
rate of interest those bonds were to draw and at what price 
they were to be sold? I have heard it stated that the bonds 
were to draw 73 per cent interest and the people of America who 
got them paid only 92. It was in the contract that they were 
only to pay 92 cents on the dollar, 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not have in mind now the discount, 
but the discount of the bonds was very materially: less than on 
any loan ever negotiated by the Haitian Republic and the in- 
terest rate for the loan which was proposed and concluded— 
I remember this fact distinctly without remembering the rate— 
was less than the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. was paying as 
interest here a month or two before on a 5 or 10 year loan. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator certainly will not say that when 
he takes into consideration that under the agreement, if it be 
true as I have heard it stated, the bonds were to be taken by 
the bondholders at 92 cents on the dollar and drew 74 per cent 
on the par value. 

Mr. POMERENBE. I stated to the Senator that I could not 
be exact about that. The record will show. I think we have 
that figured out, as I now recall. The Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. ODDIE] is here and will correct me if I am mistaken about it. 

Mr. ODDIE. I do not recall the exact figures, but I would 
like to suggest to the Senator from Ohio that Haiti owes mil- 
lions of dollars to foreign countries, and if this loan had been 
negotiated some time ago Haiti could have discounted, so to 
speak, her indebtedness, and would have been ahead at this time 
so that she could have paid off her indebtedness. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is exactly right and I want 
to develop that thought a little more. The principal part of 
the old outstanding loan, if not all of it, is payable in francs. 
The franc is probably worth now 30 per cent of what it was as 
compared with the dollar. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Fifty per cent. I thank the Senator. The 
plan was to make a new loan payable in our dollars and with 
those dollars to buy francs and pay off the French loan. It 
would have cut in two the total bonded debt of Haiti, but, of 
course, the Haitian patriot is not interested in that. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think it but fair to comment at that 
point and say that between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 gold has 
been lost to Haiti by reason of the delay in funding the debt. 
There has been more misrepresentation of the character and the 
purpose of the proposed loan than upon any other feature of the 
controversy. 

Mr. POMEREND. I may say, so far as some of the people 
are concerned, who come up here and make statements about 
it—and I am not referring to Senators, but to the people who 
have come here and made these statements—that they have de- 
liberately and purposely misrepresented the situation. 

Mr. BORAH. I got my information in regard to this loan 
from the prospectus which was issued by the bankers of New 
York City who took it and were willing to take it. So there 
was no misrepresentation from Haiti upon my part. 

Mr. POMERENE, I am making no statement of that kind. 
It is perfectly clear that if the loan had been made as origi- 
nally contemplated, Haiti by this time would be a million or 
* dollars ahead of the game in gold. 

r. NORRIS. I have here the statement of a committee of 
gentlemen who waited on our Secretary of State and who de- 
livered an address and is, I think, entitled to a great deal of 
consideration, in which he stated: 

Mr. Melmenny attempted to float a loan of $14,000,000 at 71 per cent 
issued at 92 payable in 10 years. 

The Senator will realize that that would make, although I 
have not figured it out, a rate of interest on the money that 
the Haitians would get, I should think, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 per cent. With that they were to pay off a debt 
in France of less than $7,000,000 that drew a rate not exceed- 
ing 6 per cent. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What was the value of the franc at that 
time? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know the date. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. It was about 17. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not speaking of the value of the franc. 
I am speaking of the rate of interest the bankers in New York 
were charging these people and which in effect they were pay- 
ing. The fact that even thongh it might be cheap money at 
that particular time would not be sufficient reason why we 
ought to saddle on some other people by force a loan of 
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$14,000,000 to take up another loan not yet due and that only 
drew 6 per cent interest. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The frane at that time was about 17 as 
compared to 10, if the Senator would be accurate in estimating 
that loan at 74 per cent. Even now, in the present era of cheap 
money, the new loan to the Republic of Bolivia is 8$ per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must realize it is more than 73 
per cent. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. I accept the Senator's estimate. 

Mr. NORRIS. The contract says it shall be at 74 per cent, 
but that the bondholders shall pay only 92 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. POMERENE. The statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska—and I think it is correct—is that the proposed loan 
was payable in 10 years. At 92 cents on the dollar that would 
be 8 per cent for the 10 years, and figuring it out just roughly, 
it would make the loan run about 84 per cent during the entire 
period, or thereabouts. But that is only one part of the ques- 
tion. As the Senator from Illinois has said, at that time the 
franc was worth very materially less than it is now, and even 
under that rate at that time Haiti would have been the gainer 
by several million dollars even on that loan. 

But to go a step further with the matter, the revenues which 
came into the possession of the receiver of customs were to be 
applied to certain purposes, as the Senator will find if he refers 
to the treaty, I shall not take the time to go into it. Of course, 
we would be limited by the treaty. They found this system in 
Haiti. There are a great many of the very wealthy Haitians 
who have large plantations and other property. We were in- 
formed there was no tax on real estate, The Haitian peasant 
picks his coffee berries out on the hills and mountain side, and 
he has to pay an export tax of 3 cents a pound on his coffee. 
The financial adviser, as I understand, suggested a real estate 
tax; hence the necessity for the survey which was referred to. 
Whatever is done in that behalf is not under our control, but 
is under the control of the Haitian Government. So that I 
think we are straining matters a little when we too severely 
criticize the suggestion of a survey and of a real estate tax. 
It is the peasant who ought to be relieved from burdens some- 
what. 

Now, let me go a step further. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. The Senator understands, of course, that the 
export tax on coffee is a ‘distinct burden, and a very heavy 
burden, on the Haitian peasant, in that it bars them from sell- 
ing their coffee in competition with people from other of the 
West Indies islands. 

Mr. POMERENE. Indeed, it is a very heavy burden upon 
the peasant. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator that it is a burden, 
but I do not think it is right to tax them, and I do not want 
to impose my ideas by force upon some other Government. I 
would like to suggest that when Haiti comes to pay these debts 
which we have compelled her to contract, she will probably 
have to raise the tax on coffee and will have to pay a little 
more. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. In reply to the statement made just now by the 
Senator from Nevada, I would like to say that many of the 
peasants are very bitterly opposed to the change in the export 
tax. They assign the reason that under the new constitution 
the valuable coffee lands will soon pass into the hands of the 
foreigners, and the foreigners are the ones who are now cham- 
pioning the cause of the repeal of the export tax, because 
they then being the exporters of coffee will be free from the 
tax. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Let me say to the Senator that after 
spending a week in Haiti not one member of the committee 
ever heard any such thing. From whom does the Senator learn 
that that is the opinion of the peasants? 

Mr. KING. I think that the Senator from Illinois failed to 
learn many things in Haiti that he might have learned. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Let me say this by way of reply, that at 
his own request the Senator from Utah was appointed a mem- 
ber of that committee; but he never attended any of the hear- 
ings of the committee in Washington; and he resigned from the 
committee before it went to Haiti. 

Mr. KING. Oh, well, Mr. President 

Mr. McCORMICK. It may be that the Senator from Illinois 
failed to learn all that he might have learned, but he sought, 
in common with the other members of the committee, to learn 
all that there was to learn. How can it be that Haitian 


peasants would object to being relieved of half of the burden 
of taxation upon their sole crop? Is that credible? Why are 


land values to be decreased if the tax which falls upon the crop 
of the peasants’ land is to be removed? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr, ODDIE, I should like to say in answer to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krno] that in Haiti all. 
over the mountains there are coffee trees growing wild, and it 
would be impossible to turn over all of the coffee lands to for- 
elgners or to anybody else unless a large part of the island be 
turned over to them. ‘There is very little cultivated coffee in 
Haiti; it grows wild there as blackberries do here, to a very 
large extent. The natives go up on the mountains and pick the 
coffee and carry it into the market. 

Mr. BORAH. They will not be doing that after the for- 
eigners get hold of the land. 

Mr. ODDIE. I do not see how the foreigners can get hold of 
1 the coffee land when there is coffee growing almost every- 
where. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the area of Haiti? 

Mr. ODDIE. It is about 8,000 square miles. 

Mr. BORAH. It will not take the foreigners very long to 
gather up the land of the Haitians at the rate they are now 
going. An area of 8,009 square miles would only make a 
reclamation project out in the Senator's section and mine. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, it is easier to get misin- 
formation than it is to get information as to Haiti. When the 
committee went there they were presented with a petition to 
issue an order protecting every witness whom we might call, the 
petitioners stating that they were afraid they would be terror- 
ized by the marines and threatened if they came before us, 
and things of that kind. We asked for the name of one witness 
who had been thus terrorized or intimidated, but have not yet 
the name of one such witness and we never shall have. 

I intended to spenk briefly upon the subject of roads. Let 
me go back. The French were overthrown by the Haitians in 
1804. One French writer, so I am told, has stated that in 1804 
more than one-third of the foreign trade of France was with 
Haiti. At that time there were magnificent sugar plantations 
and coffee plantations and all kinds of tropical fruits in Haiti: 
they had most magnificent palaces, The Haitians had a splen- 
did road system, aggregating, I think, about 500 miles of im- 
proved roads. Some of those roads, so I am told by a Freuch- 
man in the island, who gave as his authority the French 
writer to whom I have just referred, were the equal of any of 
the roads leading to the Versailles palace in France. 

Then came the uprising in Haiti, and in the course of that 
uprising 8,000 Frenchmen were killed; the palaces were de- 
stroyed; and now up about Cape Haitien the only remnants of 
those magnificent palaces are some concrete or stone walls, 
which are the ruins of those palaces, silent sentinels watching 
over the civilization of a century ago. Those highways, mag- 
nificent as they were, soon fell into ruins. In Haiti they have 
torrential rains. In that wonderful climate and with that won- 
derful soil vegetation grows up almost during the night. When 
the marines went to the island there were only about 210 miles 
of road along the coast that could be passed over in dry 
weather by wheeled vehicles. Since we have been down there 
the United States marines have built 325 miles of new construc- 
tion and have repaired 210 miles of old construction, That 
was the stafement made to our committee before the Christmas 
holidays. What has been done since I do not know. One may 
now travel in automobiles into the interior of the island and 
along the coast line without difficulty. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the United States’ occupation of Haiti has been of 
great advantage to that island from an economic standpoint, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator state what, if any- 
thing, has been done since the American occupation in the way 
of the sanitary improvement of the island of Haiti? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will touch on that in just a moment. 

These roads are built largely under what is called the 
“corvée” system. The “corvée” system in part is just what 
we used to have in the State of Ohio, requiring, when I was a 
boy, two days’ labor from each man in the State. Whether that 
system prevalls now or not I do not know, but it does prevail 
in many of the States, Under the old system the Haitian laws 
required three days’ work in the yicinage. The peasants were 
called to perform this work, and some of the marine officers 
were most unjust to the peasants, In certain instances the 
peasants were required to do work for a good many days and 
often at a goodly distance from their homes. That gave rise to 
considerable dissatisfaction. This road building was under the 
charge of the gendarmerie, which was officered by marine offi- 
cers, some of them high officers, including captains, majors, 
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and perhaps colonels. They had under their charge Haitian 
petty officers and gendarmes, who were sent out to get labor. 
The Haitian petty officers and gendarmes would go out and 
get the men and bring them in. Often they were not given 
credit for the work which they had theretofore done. Our 
marine officers, however, were depending upon the good faith 
of the Haitian petty officers and men. Again, we were told 
that in many instances some of the Haitian peasants did this 
work because they were better fed, the food problem in the 
interior during their revolutions having been a serious one at 
times. I am perfectly clear in my own mind that, either 
directly or indirectly, this conduct on the part of some of the 
officers of the marines caused a great deal of the dissatis- 
faction. I am glad to say, however, that after the matter 
was called to the attention of the authorities higher up it was 
stopped. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Suppose that we should do as the French 
did, build for them magnificent roads and palaces, establish 
a good government and a good constitution, improve their 
sanitary condition, and then turn them loose, what will be- 
come of them? 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator 
from North Carolina is in rather a pessimistic frame of mind. 
I do not want to think what his question suggests. I believe 
that if the peasants are rightly led and the educated people 
and the wealthy people down there will take some altruistic in- 
terest in them they will become good citizens. I want to 
believe that, and I do believe it; but one of the difficulties is 
that the wealthy and the educated classes have taken no interest 
whatever in the peasant class. 

May I digress for just a moment to refer to a conversation I 
bad with one man on the island, an American who was down 
there urging relief for the Haitians along the line of what 
the Union Patriotique wanted? After we had been there for 
a week and saw what the educated and wealthy classes were— 
and they were a delightful people—and then we saw the 
peasantry, I said to this man: We have been here on the 
island for a week; we have heard testimony; we have seen 
all classes of the natives. Tell me, if you can, what single 
service the educated and cultured classes baye rendered to 
the less fortunate peasant class in the island?” I am waiting 
for the answer yet. 

The distinguished chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
asked me about sanitation. Mr. President, when the marines 
went down there the streets and alleys were so filthy that 
they were hardly passable. If Senators will examine the 
report made by the sanitary officer, they will find that the 
foulest of filth was left on the streets and in the alleys. We 
have cleaned it up. Now they have hospitals. Previously they 
bad a few hospitals, but they were a disgrace to the name. 
Now they have peace and order. Before there was no peace 
and no order. It was one series of revolutions after another. 

Let me, if I can place my hands upon it, call attention to a 
statement made as to conditions in Haiti as well as in the 
Dominican Republic. ` 

Judge Otto Schoenrich, an American lawyer now living in 
New York, was sent to the Dominican Republic, I think, during 
the Roosevelt administration. He wrote a book on Santo Do- 
mingo. Concededly, I think, it is the best authority upon the 
subject. In one chapter he speaks of the revolutions in the 
Dominican Republic and in Haiti. I want to read just one 
sentence from that work. He said that since the Haitians 
got control in 1804 there have been 29 chiefs of state, and 
he adds: 

It is to be observed, however, that of the Haitian executives only 
one completed his term of office and voluntarily resigned. Of the others, 
4 remained in power until their death from natural causes, 18 were 
deposed by revolutions, 1 of them committing suicide, another being 
execnted on the steps of his burning palace, and still another being cut 
to pieces by the mob, 5 were assassinated, and 1 is chief magistrate at 
the present time. 

That book was written probably three or four years ago. 
Remember that he is speaking only of the successful revolutions. 
There were many other unsuccessful revolutions. A part of 
this island was inhabited solely by the cacos, or brigands, and 
it was there that the revolutions originated. There are no caco 
leaders now, and life and property are safe in every section of 
the island. 

Mr. President, I have devoted my discussion this afternoon 
largely to Haiti. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
a moment? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 
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Did 


Mr. ODDIE. My attention was diverted a moment ago. 
the Senator give the record of the Presidents of Haiti in the 
last 10 years of Haiti? 


Mr. POMERENE. I did not. 

Mr, ODDIE. It is a fact that in the last 10 years there have 
been eight Presidents, each elected for a term of seven years. 
Of those eight, three fled the country, one was blown up in his 
palace, one was presumably poisoned—he died in a mysterious 
way—and two were murdered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, with that history before 
us, what is our duty? We are now near the middle of June. 
It is planned by this amendment to get out entirely on Decem- 
ber 31 of the current year. I would get out to-niorrow if we 
could, and if I felt we could do it with safety; but I am cer- 
tain that under present conditions if we did get out there would 
be within a few days another revolution. Until they succeed 
in organizing some kind of a government which will give 
reasonable promise of security to the Haitian people, ought we 
to get out? And I say that looking at it from the standpoint 
of the Haitians themselves. 

I have here another reference which will be of interest, I 
think, to Senators. 

Professor Kelsey was called before our committee, I should 
say that Professor Kelsey is a member of the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and he was sent down there by 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science to make 
an investigation, and he made as an independent investigation 
the report which appears in our record. When he came before 
us as a witness—I read from page 1240—this is what he said, 
speaking of an occasion when he met a group of Haitians: 


“ Gentlemen, I am an American taxpayer; it costs us a large sum of 
money to keep these men here. Unless they are needed and arè really 
doing useful work. I am in favor of withdrawing them to save our 
country the expense. Now.“ I said, “I want to know your attitude.” 
Immediately a protest from every man in the group; the men must 
not be withdrawn. I said, “Why must they not be withdrawn?” 
= Because we haye no confidence in our local administrators or local 
government.” 

I asked the question: 


Now, I La srg it would shed a light on the picture if you show us 
something of the character of the men you are talking about. 

Professor KELSEY., Yes; here is the chief of the section, the most 
important local office; here is the school-teacher; here are one or two 
of the more prominent farmers; they are men of that type gathered 
from the environment. 


Question, by myself: 

They were fairly representative of the intelligent types of that 
community? 5 

Professor Kesey. Yes; I was told by the French priest that they 
were the leaders in that community. 

Senator POMERENE. Now, proceed with your story. 

Professor Ketsry. I said, “ Why not replace the American officers of 
the gendarmerie with Haitians?” Fo, they said immediately, 1 
said, “ Why not?” They said.“ We bave no confidence in them, We 
have absolute confidence in the Americans.” Their unanimity on that 

oint was very striking, I talked then about their financial problem 
n Haiti; I asked them about taxes; asked them what had been done 
in the past in the 3 of schools, and they answered one point 
after another, Finally said to them, toward the close of the con- 
ference, “ Gentlemen, don't want you to answer this; I want you 
to think about it.“ I said, “ You have practically told me that you 
have no confidence whatever in the ability of the Haitian Government, 
either to maintain law and order or to bring about an orderly develop- 
ment of this country: you are practically sayi.< that in your opinion 
the Americans should not only remain here and Beep peace but should 
take absolute control of the entire Government. They suddenly sat 
up and looked man to man. ‘hey saw the significance of it. I said, 
Now, don’t say a word, but that is practically what you have asked 
us to do in your analysis of the whole situation.” 

I shall not read more; but I rend this to point out the fact 
that the Haitians themselyes have no confidence that they can 
maintain order there now. My belief is that they will be able 
to do it after a time: how soon, I can not say. The sooner the 
better I will be suited; but, looking at this matter not only as 
an American but as a Senator, it seems to me that it would be 
little short of a crime for us to say that we were going to get 
out so soon as this amendment would require us to leave. 

I might discuss the Dominican question, but there are other 
members of the committee here who are perhaps more familiar 
with that than I am, and for the present I will surrender the 
floor. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] has made a very able presentation of this Haitian 
matter, and I shall refrain from going into details as I should 
like to. Lack of time will prevent, and I do not think it worth 
while, in view of what has been said. 

Last summer a committee was appointed to investigate this 
matter, consisting of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. MecCor- 
MICK], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], the late Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Knox, who has since passed away, and myself 
This committee has sat, I will venture to say, hundreds of 
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hours. It has worked earnestly and hard on this very perplex- 
ing question for months and months. The committee, as you 
will observe, consists of two Republicans and two Democrats; 
but not once have we allowed political considerations to enter 
into this discussion and study. We have approached it from 
the standpoint of real Americanism, and we have not yet sub- 
mitted our report. We have held hearings up to two days ago. 
They are now about completed, and we are about ready to sub- 
mit our final report. I do not think it fair to this committee 
to take this matter out of its hands before it has submitted 
its report to the Senate, and act as this amendment presupposes. 

Mr. President, the chairman of our committee, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], I know has worked consistently 
and hard all the way through in this matter. You know his 
desire for economy, his efforts at reducing expenses in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, wherever they can be consistently 
reduced. He has been in constant touch with the Navy De- 
partment on the Haiti and Santo Domingo questions. I have 
here a report from the Acting Secretary of the Navy to the 
military governor of the Dominican Republic, which I believe 
to have been largely inspired by the Senator from Illinois, ad- 
vising that steps be taken which will result in a reduction of 
the force of marines in that country, and getting that country 
on a stable peace basis, preparatory to our leaving. 

Mr. President, the people of Haiti have been discussed and 
described quite vividly by the Senator from Ohio. I shall not 
go into that question any further, but I want to say that in our 
hearings we traveled all over Haiti and Santo Domingo. We 
heard dozens and dozens of native witnesses, and the record of 
our hearings is very voluminous, Our conversations with na- 
tive witnesses in many cases do not appear in the record. We 
gained our impressions from careful observations, and from 
what we heard, and it is not fair to our committee or to our 
Government to prejudge the matter in this way, by directing 
that the marines be taken from those countries on a certain date. 
I believe that matter is in the hands of our Commander in 
Chief, the President. 

There has been damaging and dangerous propaganda going 
about the country. I know that the Senator from Idaho is 
perfectly sincere in his statements, but I wish he could have 
been with us on our trip of investigation and at our hearings. 
If he had been, I think he would agree with me that much of 
this propaganda has been inspired by German interests. Ger- 
man interests controlled the wharfing privileges at Port au 
Prince in Haiti. They had a lease for many years on the main 
and only wharf there, which gave them the right to collect a 
tax on the incoming and the outgoing freights. The German 
interests controlled the electric light and the tramway privi- 
leges and a large amount of the railroad industry in Haiti. 

Much of this propaganda has been carried on in an effort to 
stir up race prejudice among the Haitians against the Ameri- 
cans, and I have the evidence to show it. Furthermore, those 
poor Haitians have been called on to subscribe money for this 
propaganda. That is not right. The American Government is 
too grand and big a Government to permit a people who are de- 
pendent on it to a large extent, while this occupation exists, to 
pay to make the American Government do its duty. I hope 
that we will take the big, broad view, the view to which America 
is entitled, and not be prejudiced by certain mistakes which 
may have been made by our Government, nor the mistakes which 
may have been made by individual members of our Navy and 
Marine Corps, and look on these organizations in a big, generous 
way, protect their good name, and help us solve a difficult prob- 
lem as America should help. The question in my mind is not so 
much how we got into Haiti. Mistakes have been made, as I 
say, and we all admit it, but the question confronting us to-day 
is, What are we to do regarding that country? What do those 
people themselves want? We have talked to scores of the na- 
tives, and we are convinced from what they have told us that 
if we should get out to-day or in the very near future there 
would be another revolution immediately and those people 
would then lose the peace and protection they have enjoyed a 
large part of the time since our occupation, which they had not 
had for generations before. I am convinced from personal ob- 
servations and interviews with them that a large part of those 
people do not want us to leave now. 

I ask the Senate to look on this question in the big, American 
way, to condemn the unjust attacks on our Navy and Marine 
Corps, to give credit where it is due, and join with us in trying 
to help solve this complicated and difficult problem in an Amer- 
ican spirit and in an American way. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to say a word or two in 
reply. First, as to what the able Senator from Nevada refers 
to as propaganda. 


I have no doubt there has been propaganda in regard to this 
matter. That can always be said in regard to any question of 
importance now, but I beg to say to the Senator from Nevada 
and to the Senator from Ohio that my views in regard to this 
matter have been formed almost exclusively from the official 
record and from the testimony which has been taken by the 
committee. 

Very little of the material which has been furnished to me 
from different parties has been utilized in making up my mind 
in regard to this matter, other than that which comes from ofti- 
cial sources and from the hearings, which are now available. 
Of course, I did not have an opportunity to see the witnesses 
when they testified, but I think we get a fair idea of the facts 
from reading the testimony, although we were not in position 
to see those who testified. 

The Senator from Nevada has well said that the question now 
as to how we got into Haiti is not so important as the question 
of how we are going to get out. I agree with that. Neverthe- 
less, there is some importance to be attached to the manner in 
which we went in, for the reason that it throws light on the 
question of whether we are going to get out at all. I look upon 
our Haitian policy, our Santo Domingo policy, and our Nica- 
raguan policy as being a part of an entire policy which is more 
or less an imperialistic policy upon the part of the Government 
of the United States toward these people. 

There are two sides to this question. It may be that we shall 
have to take possession of all the territory from here to the 
Panama Canal. There are many people who think so. It may 
be that we shall have to take possession of all these islands, and 
if this argument of the able Senator from Ohio and the able 
Senator from Nevada be followed to its logical conclusion, that 
is what we shall do, 

I am not willing to subscribe to that doctrine as yet. But if 
we must carry out that policy, let us make it an, announced 
policy ; give those people a civil form of government and desl 
with them as we would deal with our own people, and not 
govern them by military power and through military force— 
wreck their own governments and furnish them no government 
instead. 

There has been no distortion of the facts upon the part of 
those who are criticizing this policy, because, as I have said. we 
have simply read the telegrams, the official letters, the official 
pronouncements, and we have now an official program of the 
present administration. It is the program itself, the policy 
itself, to which we desire to confine our attention and not the 
mistakes of the marines. I have not said anything about any 
cruelty upon the part of the marines. I think that is purely an 
incidental matter. If we go into Haiti with an imperialistic 
program, there will be cruelty, there will be arbitrary methods 
and arbitrary practices, and no one will be to blame for thein 
except those who outline and originate the policy, and send the 
marines there. I care very little, so far as my view of the 
situation is concerned, about particular acts of cruelty, except 
as those acts of cruelty reveal the effect of an imperial- 
istic policy of this kind. I want to deal with the policy 
which always leads to acts of cruelty. The policy itself is one of 
cruelty. 

I do not think we can get out of Haiti to-night. We have 
wrecked their Government.. To leave there to-night would leave 
them without any Government at all, would leave them de- 
bauched by eight years of military rule. But we can in good 
faith make preparation which will leave no mistake about our 
purpose to get out of Haiti, and the first evidence of our good 
faith, in my opinion, will be changing the form of government 
from a militaristic form of government to a civil form of govern- 
ment. That ought to be done without delay. These people, you 
Say, ought to be trained in civil government if we expect them 
ever to become capable of governing themselves. No people 
were ever trained to self-government, or in capacity for govern- 
ment, under military rule. They are not even permitted to meet 
down there and discuss their public affairs. They are not per- 
mitted to have a public meeting to interchange views. A man 
who criticizes any act of the military form of government, 
criticizes any act of the administration, objects to its laws, or 
criticizes the conduct of the occupation forces, is immediately 
arrested. Can you train people to self-government under such 
a program as that? 

The able Senator from Ohio referred to the views expressed 
by President Roosevelt and of President Wilson with reference 
to San Domingo, and also views expressed, he thought, by Presi- 
dent Harding. President Harding did express some views in 
regard to this, which I will read. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Of course, I understand Senator Harding 
had one view when he had part of the facts, but, apparently, 
when he got all the facts he had a different view. 

Mr. BORAH. It is very unfortunate that we have not had 
his views expressed since he got all the facts. The only view 
of his we have is the view expressed when, as the Senator says, 
he did not have all the facts. I think he had all the facts. 
We would be delighted to have his view now if he has changed 
it, and, what would be still more interesting, why he changed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean President Hard- 
ing’s view? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can only judge what his view is. I have 
not talked with him on this subject, and I do not know, but I 
judge what his views probably are by what has been done down 
there since the 4th of March, 1921. 

Mr. BORAH. At a time when he was supposed to have the 
facts and when he was advising the American people as to what 
his policy was, he said: 

I will not empower an Assistant Secretary of the Navy to draft a 
constitution for helpless neighbors in the West Indies and jam it 
down their throats at the points of bayonets borne by United States 
marines. We have a higher service for our gallant marines than that. 
Nor will I misuse the power of the Executive to cover with a veil 
of secrecy repeated acts of unwarranted interference in domestic af- 
fairs of the little republics of the Western Hemisphere, such as in the 
last few years haye not only made enemies of those who should be our 
friends but have rightfully discredited our country as thelr trusted 
neighbor. 

At the time the President made that statement he had been 
in the Senate six years; he had been familiar with these affairs. 
He was here at the time we were considering the Nicaraguan 
treaty. He was entirely familiar with our policy in Central 
American countries and in the adjoining islands. He might 
have changed his view with reference to some of the features 
of the matter, but in my judgment he was entirely correct when 
he said that our conduct down there has forfeited the esteem 
of ‘our neighbors. 

If the press of the Central American countries and the South 
American countries, outside of these islands, is to be taken as 
an expression of the public sentiment of those countries, or if 
the semiofficial expression of opinion is to be regarded, I have 
no doubt but that all the Central American countries and many 
of the South American countries are very much- in opposition 
to our program in Nicaragua, in Guatemala, in Haiti, and in 
San Domingo. I want to read here what President Wilson said 
in regard to a similar situation. Speaking with reference to 
the unsettled conditions in Mexico, the revolutions in Mexico, 
the peonage in Mexico, the disturbed condition of affairs in 
their kind of a government, he said: 

It is none of my business and it is none of your business how long 
they take in determining their form of government, It is none of my 
business and it is none of yours how they go about the business. The 
country is theirs, The government is theirs. The liberty, if they can 
get it—God speed them in getting it—ts theirs, and, so far as my 
influence goes, when I am President nobody shall interfere with them. 

There are only two courses open to the United States in 
regard to those Central Americun countries. One is to remain 
aloof from their territory, avoid inyading their territory, and 
do whatever we can in the way of counsel and advice, and, 
as a friendly neighbor, assist them. The other is to openly 
declare that we believe it to be in the interest of humanity 
and in the interest of orderly liberty to establish for them civil 
forins of government and to maintain those governments there; 
in other words, practically to make them a part of this country, 
I want to avoid an invasion of their territory and the destruc- 
tion of their governments. If we can serve them as a neigh- 
bor by friendly counsel and advice, or by even going further 
if asked by them to, do all that we should do; but I do not 
believe in governing them by military force and against their 
will. 

Now, the Central American people and the South American 
people believe that we have entered upon the latter course, 
that we have invaded their country, that we are destroying 
their government, and that it is our ultimate purpose to make 
them a part of our territory and our possessions. I think, there- 
fore, the best evidence of our good faith that we are there 
for a beneficent purpose. a humanitarian purpose, for the pur- 
pose of serving those people, is immediately to change our form 
of occupancy from that of military occupancy to that of civil 
authority and then get out at the earliest possible date. If 
we can not stay there under those conditions and serve them 
through civil authority and civil forms of government, then it 
is perfectly manifest that we can not train them to self-goy- 
ernment even in 100 years or a thousand years. 

It seemed to me, in listening to the argument of the able 
Senator, that the logic of his position was that we would have 
to stay there. 5 


Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, I do not see how the 
Senator can draw any such conclusion. 

Mr. BORAH. I will tell the Senator why. I am not chal- 
lenging the Senator’s good intentions when he said he does not 
desire to stay there, but let me call the Senator's attention to 
this fact: We are now putting upon Santo Domingo a debt of 
some $10,000,000 or $15,000,000. We are putting upon Haiti a 
debt of $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. Does anybody suppose we 
will ever get out of there until that debt is paid? When will it 
ever be paid? Under the present expensive occupancy of Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, when will these debts ever be wiped out? 
They will not be wiped out in 30 years, in 50 years, not until 
after we have lost the habit of coming out and until we shall 
have forgotten the promise to leave. 

Secondly, it is now a well-established fact that Americans 
are making investments in those islands and when we add the 
fact that we are creating large obligations and have treaty 
terms which enable us to stay there until those debts are paid; 
and when we take into consideration that in the meantime 
American investments will go in there by the millions of dol- 
lars, I undertake to say that the policy which we are now 
pursuing, regardless of what the intent and motive of those 
who are promulgating it will be, will inevitably lead to per- 
manent occupancy of those islands. 

The influence which took us in there will not be nearly so 
strong as the influence will be which will hold us there. The 
debt, instead of decreasing, will increase from year to year. The 
investment, instead of decreasing, will increase from year to year. 
The only thing which will be left to the Huitian people will be 
å mere shell of a form of government, and we will be there per- 
manently and there to stay. All the more reason, therefore, Mr. 
President, why we should without hesitation declare our policy 
and formulate for those people a civil form of government. 

But that is not all. The Senator from Ohio says we should 
stay there until we shall train them to self-government. How 
long will that be? They have been in existence for 100 years. 
As a republic or as a government, whether we call it a des- 
potisin or a republic, they have been governing themselves dur- 
ing this century. At the time that Touissant L’Ouverture led 
the great struggle for the independence of the Haitian people 
they were in a much more deplorable condition, so far as edu- 
cation and capacity for self-government were concerned, cer- 
tainly, than they are now. If we are going to stay there until 
revolutions cease, until disturbances cease, until turmoil“is at 
an end, we will be there indefinitely. Does the Senator from 
Ohio doubt that in 20 years from now, if we should come out, 
there would be a revolution the next day? If we stay there 
for 25 or 30 years under the present form of government, the 
first thing that would happen after we came out would be revo- 
lution. Scarcely anything else would be possible. It might be 
possible, if we would give them a civil form of government 
and undertake to deal with them in a beneficent way, training 
them te self-government, that in time we could educate them 
up to the standard which the Senator from Ohio thinks would 
be sufficient to enable them to rule themselves. I think they 
are capable now, and so do they. 

I call attention, Mr. President, to some matters in regard to 
the debt because I think the most unmistakable evidence of the 
fact that we are going to stay there is the manner in which we 
are imposing a debt upon those people. We certainly will not 
come out until the debt is paid. I call attention to an analysis 
of the loan which we are going to make to Haiti of $14,000,000 
or $16,000,000. We will take it on the basis of $14,000,000. 
This has been analyzed by a gentleman and reexamined by 
myself. We have studied the record and studied the prospec- 
tuses of the bankers of New York, and we have arrived at cer- 
tain conclusions. I do not think they are mistaken conclusions, 

At the present moment, February 1, 1922, a loan to Haiti is 
being competed for by three Wall Street banking institutions— 
the National City Bank, Lee Higginson Co., and Speyer & Co. 

The Haitian people do not want this loan. The newspapers 
have protested emphatically against it. They do not need this 
loan. They realize that the consummation of this loan is likely 
to constitute a deathblow to all their aspirations for freedom: 
that it will copper rivet the hold which the United States has 
on their country. The loan now only needs the assent of Presi- 
dent Dartiguenave, who is the mere rubber stamp and puppet of 
the occupation and in no sense represents the Haitian people. 
In this loan, really, the United States is negotiating with itself. 

The National City Bank, so far as can be gathered, proposes a 
loan of a face value of $14,000,000, at 73 per cent, issued at 92, 
and payable in 10 years—1L932. 

Of the $14,000,000 face value, therefore, Haiti will actually 
receive but $12,880,000. Now, this loan is urged and specifically 
recommended by Senator McCormick as essential to progress 
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in Haiti; that it is needed to put through public works, road 
building, etc. But from this sum the following may be imme- 
mediately subtracted : 

1. The debt to France of $6,668,980. This debt consists of two 
parts—the debt of 1895 at 6 per cent and the debt of 1910 at 
5 per cent. At the present writing France has made no demand 
for the repayment of the capital of this debt. The interest on 
it was paid regularly by the Haitians until the American occu- 

. pation, and, although the occupation did not at first pay the 
interest, it has subsequently paid the interest up to date. But 
the claim of Haiti’s financial adviser, Mr. Jobn Mellhenny, and 
the bankers is that now would be a good time to pay this debt. 
The fact is, however, that it is first of all obvious that French 
exchange will be depreciated for many years; second, that under 
the terms of this new loan issued at 92 and bearing interest at 
14 per cent and 24 per cent more, respectively, than the two 
French loans the Haitians are obliged to pay by this agreement 
$9.50 per hundred more on the first loan and $10.50 per hundred 
more on the second Joan than they would otherwise have to pay. 

2, Another charge subtracted from the actual sum of $12,- 

880,000 which Haiti would receive is the claim against the 
Haitian Government of the National City Bank controlled rail- 
way. The railway was begun in 1910 by a contractor named 
MacDonald. The president at that time and now receiver of 
the road is Reger L. Farnam, of the National City Bank, Under 
the original arrangement with the Haitian Government the lat- 
ter was to pay for the completed railroad a charge of 6 per 
cent on a valuation of 532,000 per completed kilometer. For a 
number of reasons, including the fact claimed by the Haitian 
Government that the road did not follow the difficult moun- 
tainous route through the interior provided for and on the basis 
of which so high a rate of construction was charged, and for 
other reasons, the Haitian Government declined to pay. Matters 
dragged along until after the American occupation the Haitian 
Government and the Haitian Railway agreed to put the matter 
into the hands of Mr. Addison Ruan as arbitrator. Mr. Ruan 
was then the financial adviser of Haiti, but he was asked to 
serve as arbitrator, not in his official capacity but as an 
individual, Some months after his appointment as arbitrator 
he went to Panama. The papers in the case he kept with him 
for 18 months, repeated requests for a decision being fruit- 
less. At the end of that time the papers were returned 
-without any decision. Now, without any decision haying been 
officially rendered, it is suddenly declared that the sum of 
$1,621,500 must go to the railway partly owned and controlled by 
the National City Bank. . 

8. There is further to be subtracted $965,000 of interest on 
the internal debt. What is the internal debt? For years in 
Haiti the Government issued bonds which are the sole local 
and the favorite method of investment by Haitians. There are 
no savings banks in Haiti and the Haitian bond occupies some- 
thing of the position of the French rente. Haiti had always 
scrupulously paid this debt. It was defaulted for the first time 
under the American occupation and the interest on it has not 
been paid since 1916. Now, it is alleged that this new loan 
will be a great relief to the suffering Haitians who have for 
six years not received the interest on their investment. But 
the fact is that virtually no Haitians hold these bonds to-day. 
Little by little under the terrific pressure of poverty while the 
country was held in the military grip of the occupation the 
Haitians were forced to sell these bonds at lower and lower 
prices. Almost without exception they were purchased by the 
National City Bank. (Very recently a considerable lot of these 
bonds bearing 7 per cent interest was sold at 47 to the bank.) 
Under the new loan the holder of these bonds will receive, in 
addition to a 7 per cent bond, the accumulated interest since 
1916. For example, a thousand-dolldr bond sold at $470 will 
be werth, the minute the loan is provided, $1,000 plus six times 
$70 or $1,420. 

4, There is, also, a great variety of claims against the Gov- 
ernment of one kind or another, including a note to the National 
City Bank, amounting altogether to 52.039.720. 

To reeapitulate (loan of $14,000,000) : 


Total sum received by Haiti. 
r N eS 
Haitian rallways 
Internal debt. 


$12, 880, 008 


met ee Se Re at ee ES Ee eS 11, 315, 200 
Net amount which Haiti win receive 1, 564, 800 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Sen- 
ator if I were to state what the three loans netted to the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti just before the occupation by our Government? 
As the committee were informed, the Faitian -Government 
had made during three years preceding our occupation internal 


loans at the rate of 59, 56, and 47, to a gold value of $2,868,131, 
I simply call attention specially to the amount that they real- 
ized on those loans. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; but the point which I am seeking to 
make is that all these things disclose that the idea of our get- 
ting out of Haiti is a dream under this policy. The program 
which we are pursuing will keep us there indefinitely. In other 
words, if we are going to stay there until revolutions cease, 
until the Haitian people are capable of self-government as their 
exploiters understand it, and until their debts are paid, if we 
are going to administer the affairs of the Government, I think 
the Senator from Ohio will agree that we are there for an in- 
definite length of time. 

Now, that being true, the very least that we could possibly 
do for those people is, first, to change their constitution so as to 
enforce the principle, as it has existed for 100 years, that for- 
eigners shall not make investments in Haiti, and to compel 
those who have been purchasing lands to return them to their 
owners or to the Government of Haiti, to be distributed as it 
may see fit to the people who shall occupy them and purchase 
them. Secondly, to change our military form of government 
and give them a civil form of government. That is the very 
least we can do for those people. I believe it may be possible 
in time to come out, if that be done, but certainly under the 
present program it means a permanent stay. 

The Senator said a while ago that politicians in Haiti and 
politicians in the United States were stirring up the situation, 
I am interested in it, politician or otherwise, for the reason that 
in my judgment all these things indicate a policy toward those 
people and toward Central American countries which we have 
not the courage to openly announce. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator means to 
suggest that I am in favor of any policy other than what I 
have indicated here I have to say that he is mistaken, I want 
to get out of the island. I would favor getting out to-morrow 
if I thought we could do so with safety to those people. e 

Mr. BORAH. Iam speaking of our policy as a Government. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that the Senator is even unjust 
to the Government. It is true there have been people from 
time to time who have made suggestions which might be con- 
strued along the line indicated by the Senator from Idaho, but 
just as often as those statements have been made they have, 
one way or another, been disaflirmed, Our forejgn policies are 
made by our Presidents and by our State Department, and 
I do not think the Senater from Idaho will find anything in 
the policy of a Democratic administration or of a Republican 
administration that is susceptible of the construction which the 
Senator has placed upon our action. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course, I exonerate the Sena- 
tor from Ohio from entertaining any such view, because he 
has said that he does not; but I do say that the logic of the 
Senator’s speech is that we should retain our forces in Haiti 
indefinitely. I have no hesitancy, however, in saying that the 
policy which this Government has adopted toward the Central 
American countries and certain islands is a policy which must 
ultimately result in our retaining permanent possession of them. 
It will result in that action on our part just as surely as time 
goes on. That is why I criticise the policy and have been op- 
posing it for 10 years. I have seen this policy grow. I saw it 
begin with Nicaragua, spread to Guatemala, to Haiti, to Santo 
Domingo. This thing is not accident. It is a policy. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but there are a great many 
people who are closely connected with the Government who do 
not hesitate to say that, in their opinion—not officially speak- 
ing—that it is the only thing we can ultimately do. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator if since 
American occupation of the island the Haitian public debt has 
not been greatly reduced? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not understand that it has been re- 
duced at all. 

Mr. STERLING. Has the Senator examined the statement 
of Mr. McIlhenny, the financial officer there? 

Mr. BORAH. I have read it. 

Mr. STERLING. As I read that statement, the debt on 
February 28, 1919, was something over $35,000,000, whereas 
the total debt on February 28, 1922, was but $19,085,331, less 
sinking fund reserves, so that deducting the sinking fund re- 
seryes there is left a net public debt of $18,470,899.83. Taking 
that statement upon its face, it would show—and the figures 
seem to be quite undisputed—that there has been a great re- 
duction in the public debt. 3 

Mr. BORAH. I know there has been a shifting of the evi- 
dences of debt. That is very easily done. 
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Mr, STERLING. Has not the reduction of the public debt 
come from the collection of customs by the American authori- 
ties and the application of those customs to the payment of the 
foreign debt? 

Mr. BORAH. In my opinion, the debt will be much larger 
at the end of the ist day of January, 1923, than it was when 
we went into Haiti. 

Mr. President, General Russell, the administrator in the 
island, is now insisting on a loan of $30,000,000—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. No, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr, BORAH. General Russell does not insist that such a 
loan shall be made at once, but that is to be the ultimate 
amount. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr, President, unless the Senator from 
Idaho has some very ‘recent information, I desire to say that 
there has been no change to date in the terms proposed for the 
loan prior to the appointment of General Russell as high com- 
missioner. As I stated earlier in the debate, the last protocol 
for the loan, now several months old, authorized an issue of 
$40,000,000, but contemplated an issue of only $16,000,000, the 
authorization being made so that if the additional bonds were 
issued at any later time they would be on a parity with those 
issued in the first instance. 

Mr, BORAH. The best evidence of what I have said is to 
be found in a communication made by General Russell on April 
5, 1922, covering the entire subject matter, and I ask to have 
it printed as a part of my speech at the- close of my remarks. 
I think all the facts I have stated will be borne out by that 
statement. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The statement to which the Senator from 
Idaho refers, of course, has been read to the committee and is 
in the hearings of the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not trying to educate the committee, I 
am merely trying to put in the Recorp substantiation of what I 
have said, and I think I ought to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection, the communication referred to will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we have not discussed Santo 
Domingo to-day, and it is now too late to enter upon such a dis- 
cussion; but I wish to say just a word in regard to Santo Do- 
mingo, and especially with regard to the loan which we propose 
to make for Santo Domingo. As I understand, we earlier made 
a loan of $2,500,000. That was turned over to the banks at 963, 
and the banks were paid $75,000 extra for negotiating the loan. 
The loan draws interest, if I remember correctly, at 64 per cent. 

I have before me the proSpectus as issued by Lee, Higginson 
& Co.; Brown Bros. & Co., who were very active in Nicaragua 
and, doubtless, their experience there increased their appetite 
for something more of the same kind; Dillon, Read & Co.; and 
Alex. Brown & Sons. The prospectus reads; 

NEW ISSUE. 

Acting under authority of the United States Government, the military 
overnment of Santo Domingo issues on behalf of the Dominican Repub- 
ic $6,700,000— 

Tell me under what authority the military government of 
Santo Domingo can issue a loan binding the people of Santo 
Domingo? We have no treaty with Santo Domingo authorizing 
us to do anything of the kind. It is an act of arbitrary and 
brutal authority upon the part of the military occupancy of 
Santo Domingo. 8 

Twenty-year customs administration 51 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds, repayable at maturity at 101 and interest. Dated March 1, 1922. 
Due March 1, 1942. The issue of these bonds has received the approval 
of the United States Government required by the terms of the American- 

ican conyention of 1907. 


There is no Dominican convention of 1907 which authorizes 
any such thing. There is a Dominican convention, but it does 
not authorize any such action as this upon the part of this 
Government. 


Interest March 1 and September 1. Coupon bonds in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500. Registerable as to principal only. 
ecurity : The military government of Santo Domingo— 


Mark you, Mr. President, the military government of Santo 
Domingo 


rantees the acceptance and validation of this bond Issue by any 

vernment of the Dominican Republic as a legal, binding, and ſrrevo- 
cable obligation of the Dominican Republic, and further that 
during the life of this loan customs duties will be coll by an 
official appointed by the President of the United States and that the 
loan now authorized shall have a direct lien on these customs reve- 
nues, For the past 141 years the annual average customs revenues 
Bave amounted to over twice present interest and fixed sinking fund 
charges. 

These bonds will become a first charge upon customs revenues (subject 
only to the expenses of their collection) after the retirement, not later 
than 1929, of the loans of 1908 and 1918, of which there were out- 


standing January 1, 1922, $7,534,000 and $1,627,000, respéctively, now 
a prior charge upon customs revenues. 
pecial provisions: The military government of Santo Domingo 


engages that during the term of this loan no future bonds of the Re- 
public will be issued, secured by customs revenues, other than the total 
authorized amount of bonds of this issue (namely, $6,700,000 and an 
additional amount, not exceeding $3,300,000, which may 7 be 
issued r previous ent between the Government of the Repub- 
lic and the Government of the United States). 


* . * * * * » 

We recommend these bonds for investment. Price, 94} and Interest, 

yielding about 6 per cent. 
Ler, HIGGINSON & C 
Brown Bros. & Co. 
DILLON, Reap & Co. 
ALEX. Brown & Sons. 

Those bonds are practically guaranteed bonds of the United 
States. They are sold to customers upon the theory that the 
military government of Santo Domingo guaranteed them, to wit, 
guarantees that they will become the legal obligations of any 
Dominican government and that the customs receipts and 
revenues will be maintained and kept up for the purpose of 
paying them. I do not see why it was necessary to sell a bond 
like that at 944. That ought to be a perfectly good bond, be- 
cause, if not the technical legal obligation, the moral obliga- 
tion of the United States is behind the payment of those 
bonds. 

So, Mr. President, I say that our program if unchanged in 
these islands means a permanent stay. We have either got to 
change that program or we must follow it out to its logical con- 
clusion and remain there as permanent occupants, or, if not 
permanently, then for a time indefinite, a time the end of which 
we can not now foresee. If that be true, Mr. President, in the 
name of modern civilization, let us give them a civil form of 
government. Let us take away the military authority and the 
military dominancy, which strikes down any citizen of those 
islands who undertakes to criticize the acts of the officers, and 
give them a civil form of government under which they may 
enjoy the rights of citizens in a free country and develop the 
spirit and the character of self-reliant, independent citizens, 
who may at some time be capable of governing themselves, 
And then let us make haste to get out and restore them their 
rights, their property, their independence. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr, BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator refers to our giving them a 
civil form of government. How will we go about doing that; 
how will we impose a form of civil government upon the Santo 
Dominicans? 

Mr. BORAH. I think we can establish such a form. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know whether we can or not. 
We hold the Philippines under altogether different conditions. 
Our interest in Santo Domingo or Haiti is not the same. It is 
not a parallel case at all. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, Mr. President, if it be deemed 
impossible to establish for those people and maintain a civil 
form of government, either through cooperation with them or 
through counsel in advance, we come to the only alternative— 
that of ruling them indefinitely under a military form of gov- 
ernment, Does any Senator suppose that they will ever be any 
more fit for self-government than they are to-day if we stay 
there 5 a military form of government even for 50 or 100 
years 

Mr. STERLING. We are there for the preservation of order 
and for the maintenance of peace at the present time, and they 
will never establish an orderly government unless peace is 
maintained, 


APPENDIX. 


Secrétairerie d'Etat des 8 Extérienres—Documents Diplo- 

matiques. 

Selon la demande de l'Ambassadeur des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, en 
cette résidence, le Secrétaire d'Etat des Relations Extérieures lui re- 
tourne inclus la lettre du 4 Avril 1922 adressée à Son Excellence le 
Président de la République au sujet de la question d'Emprunt. 

La dite lettre est remplacée par celle plus licative du 15 Avril 
adressée au Secrétaire d'Etat des Relations Extérleures. 

Port AU PRINCE, le 15 Avril 1922. 


LEGATION OF THR UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 

No. 1. Port au Prince, Haiti, April i5, 1922. 

Mr. MINISTER: I have the honor to refer to the memorandum of 
your excellency, dated ber 30, 1921, and to your excellency’s 
note of January 81, 1922. My Government has noted your excellengy's 
statement that the Haitian Government believes that in point of law 
the praca of October 3, 1919, has lapsed, but that the difficulty re- 
garding the time limit mentioned in the protocol may be overcome by 
a clause inserted in the loan law, and your excellency'’s further sug- 
gestion, in paragraph 9 of your memorandum of December 30, 1921. 
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that provisions should be inserted in the loan law regarding the con- 
version of the bonds of the two remaining French loans. 

I am instructed to sy that my Government, while still regarding 
the protocol as Er valid, and in full force and effect, is nevertheless 
willing that the difficulties which have arisen should be overcome by a 
supplement understanding between the two Governments, It feels, 
however, that the loan law should 3 embody the provisions neces- 
sary to confirm the authority of the Haitian executive wer to con- 
tract the loan; and that the other questions affecting the validity of 
the protocol, the method of issuing the proposed loan, and the disposi- 
tion of the proceeds thereof, should be settled by an exchange of notes 
between the two Governments. 

To put into effect, therefore, the proposal of my Government that 
these matters be dealt with by an 5 of notes, I am instructed 
to inform the Government of your excellency in this manner that 
inasmuch as under the provisions of the protocol of October 3, 1919, 
between the United States and Haiti, and to carry out the purposes for 
which the protocol was made, the Republic of Haiti agreed to issue 
not later than two years after the date of the signature of the protocol 
a national loan of $40,000,000 gold, payable in 30 years, and jnas- 
much as the Republic of Haiti has not as yet issued any part of sald 
loan, although said period of two years has expired, the Government 
of the United States will agree to an extension of the period provided 
in the protocol for the flotation of the loan rovided that the 
agreement assumed in the protocol shall be carried out within a rea- 
sonable time. 

I am further instructed to state that the Government of the United 
States will consider that the 5 of the protocol are fulfilled if 
the bonds of the loan shall issued in series, the amount of each 
series, the terms on which it is to be sold, the rate of interest, the 
terms of the sinking fund applicable thereto, and the provisions as to 
when and how said bonds shall be redeemed all to fixed by the 
Haitian Government in accord with the financial adviser. 

I am further instructed to state that it is the understanding of the 
Government of the United States that the proceeds of said bonds. as 
well as the bonds themselyes, mey be used for payment of obligations 
mentionea in articles 3 and 7 in said protocol, and that the res- 
ervation of bonds for the two-year period for conversion, referred to in 
said article 7, is applicable only to such of the bonds as are allo- 
cated to the purpose of conversion and does not preclude the imme- 
diate use of bonds or the 8 of bonds not so allocated for other 
purposes referred to in saic protocol. 

Finally, I am instructed to say that my Government considers that 
the internal funded debt of Haiti, as represented in the bond issues of 
1912, 1913, and 1914, A, B, and C, do not come within the provisions 
of the protocol as “ pecuniary claims,” but are liquidated debts, and 
that it would, therefore, be proper for the Haitian Government to re- 
deem these bond issues or to maintain their service without submission 
to the claims commission. 

As soon as the Government of your excellency will indicate to my 
Government that it is prepared to proceed with the obligations assumed 
by it under the 1 and especially to fulfill its obligations as 
to a bond issue, in 15 7 7 5 of the waiyer by my Government con- 
tained in this note of the time limit mentioned in the protocol, which 
expired on October 3, 1921, for the issuance of the stipulated bonds by 
the Haitian Government, my Government would be gratified to receive 
a reply to my note stating that the Government of Haiti has noted 
that the Government of the United States, provided the loan is issued 
within a reasonable time. waives the stipulation of the protocol estab- 


lishing a period of two years within which the Republic of Haiti 
— have performed the agreement made in article 6 of the protocol 
of October * 1919, to issue the national loan of $40,000,000; that 


the Government of Haiti takes this occasion to confirm its agreement 
to issue a loan of that amount, and to state that it is in accord with 
the suggestions of the Government of the United States made in the 
note under reply, pamela: that the bonds of the loan shall be issued 
in series, the amount of cach series, the terms on which it is to he 
sold, the rate of interest, the terms of the sinking fund applicable 
thereto, and the provisions as to when and how said bends shall be 
redeemed all to be fixed by the Haitian Government, in ‘cord with 
the financial adviser, and that the Government of Haiti further states 
that the understanding of the Government of the United States as to 
the use of the bonds or the proceeds thereof is also in accordance with 
the understanding. of the Government of Haiti, . 

1 am instructed further to state that it would appear that the secre- 
tary of state for finance of Haiti should now nominate a member of the 
claims commission, to be followed by nominations of two other members 
of the commission, one each by the Secretary of State of the United 
States and the financial adviser of Haiti, and the three members so 
nominated to be . by the Government of Haiti, as agreed upon 
in the protocol. n this relation my Government desires to be in- 
formed as to the applicable laws of Haiti upon the question of whether 
jt is necessary for the Haitian legislature to enact legislation providing 
for the constitution of the commission, the payment of salaries to its 
members, and other pertinent matters, or ether such matters could 
be dealt with by the executive alone. 

With regard to the outline of your excellency’s memorandum of 
Debember 30, 1921, of the suggested law authorizing the loan, I am 
juetructed by my Government to state that it is unable to agree to 
this outline, in so far as it departs from the provisions already agreed 
upon between the two Governments, as embodied in the protocol. M 
Government considers that, by virtue of the last sentence of Article 
of the protocol, the Republic of Haiti bas obligated itself to enact a law 
strictly following the provisions of the protocol. I am instructed to 
say, however, that my Government avails itself with much pleasure 
of the suggestion contained in your excellency’s note of January 31. 
1922, to make known the provisions that it considers it would be 
proper to carry in the law authorizing the loan. I therefore have the 
honor to submit the following draft of a loan law to take the place of 
the oi of a law suggested in the Haitian memorandum of Decem- 
ber 30, last: 

= Whereas in order to carry out the pur, of the treaty between 
the United States and Haiti of September 16, 1915, as extended by the 
additional act between the United States and Haiti of March 28, 1917, 
a 1 was concluded between the two Governments on October 3, 
1919; an 

“Whereas certain modifications in this protocol were agreed to in an 
exchange of notes between the two Governments; and 

„ Whereas it is now necessary to authorize the executive power to 
contract the loan provided for in the protocol as thus modified: Be it 
enacted as follows: 

“1. The provisions of said protocol, modified as above, are adopted 
as laws of the Republic. 


“2. The executive power is hereby authorized to contract a loan to 


the amount of $40,000,000 payable in or within 30 years from the 
dates of issue. 

“3. Said loan may be issued in series. on such terms, in such 
amounts, at such rates of interest, and with such provisions for sink- 
ing. fends ap for 8 7 ponai as may be agreed njon by the 
m er of finance (or such other officer as should proper! na 5 
in accord with the fnanelal adviser. pai mee) 

“4, Until such loan is paid in full the payment of interest thereon 
and the amortization thereof shall constitute a first charge on all the 
internal revenue of the Republic, and a second charge on the customs 
revenue of the Republic next in order until the expiration of the 
treaty of September 16, 1915, after payment of salaries, allowances, 
and expenses of the general receiver and the financial adviser and their 
assistants appointed in accordance with said treaty, 

5. The contro! of the collection and allocation of such hypothecated 
revenue, after the expiration of said treaty and until said loan is paid 
in full, shall continue to be vested in an officer or officers appointed by 
the President of Haiti on nomination by the President of the United 
States, as provided in the protocol above referred to. 

With regard to the suggestion contained in your excellency’s note 
of January 31, 1922, which I had the honor to transmit by telegraph 
to my Government. to the effect that in its note of December 30 last, 
the nitian Government demonstrated that without new taxes the 
loan offers submitted by Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co., if accepted, 
would cause the Haitian Government to be confronted by an annual 
deficit of $1,000,000, I am instructed by my Government to state that 
it continues, as at all times in the t, willing to assist the Haitian 
Government in the matter of drafting laws imposing new taxes and 
in the matter of 2 the collection of taxes —.— existing laws. 
In this connection, I am instructed to suggest to your excellency the 
desirability of the immediate consideration and early enactment by it 
of the internal revenue law drafted with the assistance of American 
experts and submitted to your excellency’s Government considerably 
over three years ago after full discussion between officials of the two 
Sn reference to th de b 1 

th reference to the request made your excellency in your note 
above mentioned of January 31, 1922, that this Government lend its 

offices to the Haitian Government to obtain certain improvements 
n the conditions of the loan, I am instructed by my Government to 
inform your excellency that as soon as its requests, repeatedly made in 
the course of the present negotiations, to transmit to the financial 
adviser of Haiti, temporarily in Washington, the necessary full powers 
from the Haitian Government has been complied with, the department 
will be very glad, as heretofore, to continue to give its assistance and 
counse! to the financial adviser in the formal negotiations he world 
then be enabled to undertake in behalf of your excellency’s Government, 
and your excellency may rest assured that the financial adviser, with 
the full cooperation of the Department of State, will endeavor to obtrin 
Whatever „ in Jeron tey De 8 from the bankers for 
whose proposals was express y e aitian Government in its 
memorandum of December 30 last. 

Be pleased to accept, Mr. Minister, tbe assurance of my high con- 
sideration. 

Jokx II. RUSSELL, 
American High Commissioner. 
His Excellency Mr. J. BARAU, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Port au Prince. 


Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President, the report of the com- 
mittee dealing with the occupation of Haiti has been prepared 
for some time, awaiting the leisure of one of the members of 
the committee until he might read it and join the other men- 
bers in signing it. An examination of that report when it is 
published will disclose the achievement and the failure of the 
American intervention as far as the committee was able to 
determine each. 

I do not join my friend from Idaho [Mr. Boran] in the view 
that a policy which holds good for the Antilles necessarily 
holds good for Central America, or that a policy which holds 
good for Cuba has no application in Haiti. We intervened in 
Cuba because, in the judgment of the people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, there was in the island a condition 
to us intolerable in a country so close to our shores, We in- 
tervened in Cuba, not once but twice, by force of arms. To-day 
we are intervening in Cuba as effectively, as unqualifiedly, as 
if the representative of the United States in Habana were 
supported by a brigade of Infantry. -The Cuban cabinet has 
resigned, the-Cuban budget has been revised, the Cuban civil 
service is being reorganized, at the instance and under the 
pressure of the representative of the Government of the United 
States, because legally we have certain rights to intervene 
under the Platt amendment, and because since the time of our 
intervention in Cuba it has been the policy of the Government 
of the United States to assure the solvency and stability of 
republican governments in the Antilles. 

We intervened in another sense in the Virgin Islands. We 
purchased them outright. ` Our intervention in the Dominican 
Republic is an old story. Let it be noted that precisely as, 
after the administration of Governor Magoon—and it was, in 
effect, a military administration—we withdrew, so to-day the 
representatives of the Dominican people are in Washington 
negotiating for the withdrawal of the American forces after 
the validation by the Dominican Congress of the acts of the 
intervening Government. 

I think that any examination of the Dominican debt will dis- 
close that whatever may have been borrowed by the military 
government, the net debt of the Dominican Republic is some 
five millions less to-day than it was at the beginning of the in- 
tervention, and this despite the expenditure of very nearly ten 
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millions on public works, the multiplication of school build- 
ings, and the enrollment of five times as many schoo! children 
as were enrolied before the intervention. 

Even those who oppose the refundimg of the Haitian debt 
concede, I assume, the measure in which it has been reduced 


under the occupation. What some of them, at least, have not 
seen is the true history of Haiti, which during its existence as 
an independent State has made no political progress, and which, 
relatively to its neighbors, has suffered an economic degen- 
eration. 

During the course of the debate allusion has been made to the 
faet that not more than 2 per cent of the population are literate. 
What I think the debate has not brought out is the true char- 
acter of Haitian society, of the Haitian people, living in a 
country from which very nearly all vestiges of public improve- 
ments, roads, irrigation works, towns, and villages have disap- 
peared, a country in which during the old days the traveler 
could hardly find a trail passable for pack animals. If im the 
capital he met men and women of charm and culture, in the in- 
terior he might meet others outside of their little huts very 
neurly as naked as the inhabitants of tropical Africa, 

At the time of the overthrow of the French Government in 
1804 there were no Haitians trained in public administration. 
In organizing and maintaining a government the Huitian people 
were confronted with an impossible task; and, as a result, 
through the years revolution succeeded revolution, public works 

decayed, the roads vanished, and agriculture disappeared. 

Finally, during the decade before American intervention, eight 
Presidents held office, although each was chosen for a term of 
seven years. 

I think no candid student of the record, whatever his bias 
might be, would qualify the statement that pressure was exer- 
cised by American officers in the election of a President and in 
the ratification of the treaty precisely as pressure was exer- 
cised in Cuba to compel the acceptance of the Platt amendment: 
but it is true that since the ratification of the treaty with Hatti 
three-quarters or more of the country and four-fifths of the 
population has known peace for six years and more. The out- 
break between Maissade and Hinche touched the life of not 
more than a fifth of the people—covered an area of not more 
than a quarter of the country. 

Mr. KING. Wil the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senntor from Utah? | 


Mr. McCORMICK, Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I was interested in the statement just made by 
the Senator about the six years and a half of peace. I think 
the record will support the statement that more Haitians were 
Killed in 1919 than there were under Haitian rule for the pre- 
ceding 10 or 15 years. It has been stated in the record, and a 
number of persons have indicated, that the number of Haitians 
killed since the occupation was between 2.250 and 3,500. In 
1919 the record seems to indicate that there were perhaps be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 killed; so that if we have brought peace 
we have also brought war and the sword and the killing of a 
large number of Haitians. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President. I do not believe that any- 
ove who has attempted to analyze the statistics of mortality, 
either prior te the intervention or afterwards, would venture 
to institute a comparison of the number killed after the inter- 
vention with those killed before the intervention. There are no 
reliable statistics for the period before the intervention cer- 
tainly, and for the period afterwards I believe the Senator will 
come to the conclusion that it is difficult to say whether 1.500 
or 3,000 were killed. I say that in three-fourths of the country 
during that period, and among four-fifths of the population, 
there was unbroken peace; that the cities which once were foul 
are now clean; that the jails and the hospitals which were once 
vile are now sanitary and well regulated; that a civil peace 
force has been organized, increasingly officered by native 
Haitians; that the revenues have been effectively collected at 
the customheuses; that arrears of amortization and of interest 
have been paid; that the debt held in France has been reduced 
by a third. Wherein we have failed is that until a short time 
ago we did not centralize the responsibility of the United States 
under the treaty, and so make ready early, as the Senator from 
Heya [Mr. Boran] has pointed out, to establish a civil adminis- 
tration. A 

This report to which I have referred, and which has awaited 
the signature of one of the members of the committee, holds 
that it is not in consonance with our avowed purpose to main- 
tain the provost courts to try Haitians under military law, even 
for the two offenses for which they are tried in the provost 
courts—attacking the armed forces in the country or inciting 
to insurrection through the press. 


You can not undo in a day that which has been doing for 
years. The first step toward the establishment of that civil 
government for which the Senator from Idaho speaks was taken 
when our responsibility was vested in æ single officer of the 
United States in Haiti. The withdrawal of the armed forces 
can not be immediate. The reduction, which must be gradual, 
has been begun. Concentration of those forces in one or two 
principal centers must precede the entire abrogation of the au- 
thority of the provost courts. 

The administration of justice must be reformed. A state of 
affairs which has continued for half a dozen years can not be 
stopped in six months. That would be revolution in itself. 
Gradually, progressively, the military authority in Haiti can 
be limited and the number of marines reduced until at the end 
of 18 months or two years civil authority will be supreme, and 
the Haitian Government, with the assistance of half q dozen 
American officers, may make a fair adventure toward the inde- 
pendent maintenance of peace and order, unaided by the armed 
forees of the United States, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I believe that the question in- 
volved in this amendment presents a good many difficulties, 
As to what we ought to de F concede is a question of a grent deal 
of doubt. I do not think the policy we have pursued has been 
fair or open-handed. While I think of it, some time ago a dele- 
gation of distinguished gentlemen delivered an address to the 
Secretary of State on this question, couched in very dignified 
and polite language, based entirely, as they claim in the address, 
npon official information and testimony; and F confess that at 
the time it was presented I was shocked at the way this detega- 
tion was treated by the Seeretary of State, and by the abrupt 
männer in which he brushed them aside and gave practically 
no consideration to their arguments. 

Whether they were wrong or whether they were right, I can 
not see how anyone ean read this address without being im- 
pressed with its fairness, from the point of view of those pre- 
senting it, and the eourteous way in which it was presented, 
and I now ask unanimous consent to print in the Recorp, as an 
appendix to my remarks, this address delivered to the Secre- 
tary of State on the 27th day of April, 1922, together with the 
names.of the persons comprising the delegation at the time it 
was presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix A.) 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire also to have printed as an appendix 
to my remarks, without reading, an article entitled “The Sig- 
nificance of the American Occupation of Haiti,” by Judson King, 
executive secretary of the National Popular Government League. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix B.) > 

Mr. NORRIS. There is one aspect of this question which it 
seems fo me has not received the consideration it ought to re- 
ceive at the hands of the committee, of the Congress, or of any 
of the representatives of the American people. It is not alone 
what we are doing in Haiti or Santo Domingo or Nicaragua, 
but I think we ought to take a broad enough view of the field 
to comprehend what effect our action in these various countries 
will have upon the world at large. There is no doubt now but 
that the South American countries look upon the Government of 
the United States in a way which is not at all creditable to us. 
We are looked upon as land grabbers, and I think often with- 
out reason wrongfully judged to have aspirations and inten- 
tions which we do not possess. But the way we have been 
handling these things gives a very good foundation for people 
to hold that kind of a view. 

It is not only damaging to us to appear in that light in the 
eyes of other Governments and foreign representatives, but it is 
really injurious to the progress of civilization itself. We are 
thought to be prejudiced, to be moved by an idea of conquest 
in Central American countries and in Haiti and Santo Domingo. 
We put our Army into Nicaragua, for instance, changed their 
Government officials entirely by the force of arms, established 
a Government contrary to the wishes of the people of that 
country, and then proceeded to make an agreement with our- 
selves by which we could say that we had the consent of that 
Government to continue in our occupation of the country. It 
seems to me we have done practically the same thing in Haiti. 

If we admit, for the sake of the argument, that somebody 
ought to go into Haiti and that something ought to be done 
there, we should at least be fair with the world and make a 
Statement of our intentions before we do anything. We should 
not take a step until the law-making power of the country— 
Congress—has, after due deliberation and consideration, passed 
upon the policy and anthorized the Executive to carry it out. 
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These invasions of foreign territory have taken place without 
the question ever having been submitted to the American people; 
have taken place without the matter ever having been decided 
by the Congress of the United States; have taken place simply 
because the executive authority desired to have it done. Both 
political parties have been guilty of the same course, so it is 
not a partisan question under any circumstances. It should 
not be, of course, under any conditions. 

This policy has brought the Government of the United States 
into disrepute with many of the nations of the world, and they 
look with suspicion upon our intentions. Why have we practiced 
a procedure in Haiti which would be a disgrace for Tammany 
or any other political organization to pursue in a county, 
municipal, or township election? The evidence stands undis- 
puted that our Secretary of the Navy sent a telegram outlining 
a policy to be pursued in Haiti which, reduced to the real mean- 
ing, says in effect, Lou must fool the people of Haiti. You 
must get their consent by trickery. But we are going to carry 
out the policy without regard to whether you are successful 
or not. Let them understand that this is the policy of the 
Government of the United States. Coerce them into submis- 
sion, get them to change their constitution, get them to enter 
into a treaty which shall give us the authority to maintain 
without limit the right to rule them.” 

I do not believe such conduct ought to be approved or that it 
can be justified under any conditions. We owe it to the world, 
we owe it to the American people, we owe it to the Haitian 
people, whose Government we are taking over without their 
consent, to be absolutely frank and state our intentions without 
any possible misunderstanding. We have not done it at any 
step. 

We say, of course, that we are only there temporarily, and 
yet we are doing things in the way of issuing bonds and getting 
up schemes of taxation which leave those people practically 
under the subjection of the Government of the United States 
without limit. Purchasers are induced to buy bonds on the 
theory that the Government of the United States is going to 
control the Government there at least during the life of the 
bonds which are offered for sale. 

When the Secretary of the Navy, in a confidential communi- 
cation to one of the admirals of the Navy, tells him that he 
must get the President and the Cabinet together; that he must 
tell them that we are going to coerce them into changing their 
constitution and making a treaty, not because they want the 
change in the constitution, not because they want to enter into 
that kind of a treaty, but because we have the power and are 
going to force them to do it; when our Government is guilty, 
through a Cabinet officer, of such conduct, I presume acting 
under authority of the President, to my mind there is abso- 
lutely no defense to it, even though we admit, for the argument’s 
sake, that the Government of the United States ought to take 
over the Government of Haiti. Such a proceeding, as I said 
awhile ago, would be a disgrace even in a low-down local politi- 
cal campaign. 

Why did we want them to change their constitution? It had 
a provision in it that no foreigner would be allowed to own real 
estate in Haiti, Personally I do not like that provision in their 
constitution. I would rather their constitution contained no 
such provision. But it is their constitution, not mine, it is their 
country, not ours, and if they want to put a provision in their 
constitution that shall for all time prohibit foreigners from 
owning their territory, they ought to be protected in that right 
because it is a sacred right that we have no honorable reason 
to interfere with or object to. 

Why do we object to it? We want our financiers, our mil- 
lionaires, to own land in Haiti. That is what is going on. We 
want to have our financiers handle their bonds and sell them 
to our people. Mr. President, the history of the world shows 
that when we get the other government indebted to us, when 
they owe us money and we have sold their bonds and scattered 
them around among our investors, we are going to insist that 
they shall be paid, and the American Navy and the American 
Army are the guaranties that the bonds shall be paid in full. 
We are laying a foundation for the use of our Navy and our 
Army. We will be able to force payment, as by the simple 
threat of force we have been able to compel the Haitian Goy- 
ernment to change their fundamental law. 

We had to have that constitution changed. I think it is not 
to the credit of the American Government. It is a disgraceful 
page in our history when we resort to the method that the 
record shows we did resort to in order to bring about that 
change. Do we expect to have a people grow up in honesty, 
capable of self-government, when, while we are acting as their 
teachers, we are guilty of that kind of deception? Can we ex- 
pect to bring out of that an honest government? Can we 


expect the Haitians to grow up in a patriotic desire to be of 
service to their country and to be honest in business, in poli- 
tics, in government, when our own Government, right at the 
very threshold of our interference, resorts to tricks that no 
man can defend on the theory of honesty or honor? What kind 
of precedent are we establishing for those people when we re- 
sort to this coercive method, this method in reality of force, 
to compel them to change their laws without their consent? 

Having brought about the change, we take the next step to 
make our control permanent. We get our financiers interested. 
We get the almighty dollar involved in it, and then we know 
that our Army and our Navy must, if worst comes to worst, 
be the guaranty of the men who have loaned their money. 

The record shows that the President appointed Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenny as the financial adviser of the Haitian Government, 
not because the Haitian Government wanted Mr. McIlhenny 
appointed financial adviser, not because Mr. McIlhenny was an 
experienced financial man and knew something about finances, 
but because he was quite a politician, because he was on the 
hands of the administration and they did not know what to do 
with him and they wanted to place him. They shoved him over 
on to poor, little, defenseless Haiti, who must pay and are 
still paying his salary of $10,000 a year and all of his expenses 
in traveling, most of which is spent in this country. 

I have no personal grievance against Mr. McIlhenny, but if 
he had any qualifications for this particular place, I do not 
know what they were. I have never heard them stated, I do 
know that Mr. McIlhenny was appointed by President Wilson 
as president of the Civil Service Commission, and I do know 
that the Civil Service Commission got into an awful quarrel, 
and that they were having all kinds of trouble. There were 
two Democrats and one Republican. Mr. McIlhenny, so it was 
claimed by the other members of the commission, insisted on 
making the Civil Service Commission a political attachment of 
government. The other two members, one Democrat and one 
Republican, disagreed with him and outyoted him, They had 
a quarrel. It will be remembered there was a great deal of 
attention given to it at that time by the country. The thing was 
blocked. They could not get anywhere with Mr. McIlhenny, 
who was president of the commission and who did his best 
to dominate the commission. 

Something had to be done. I do not know just why it was. 
The Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] suggests to 
me that it finally got where the President had to discharge all 
of them. He did not have to do so, but he did. He decided that 
he would clean the whole house. I always thought that the 
President was wrong in that view, and I have no hesitancy in 
saying so. I think the other two commissioners, one Democrat 
and one Republican, did very heroic service in the defense of 
the civil service law and that the trouble was with Mr. Mc- 
Iihenny. But Mr. McIlhenny was close to the throne and the 
others were not, and while he was discharged from that job, 
he was given a better job. That is when some of the officers 
were taking great enjoyment in finding good jobs for worthy 
Democrats. Mr. McIlhenny was given the position, which he 
still holds, of financial adviser to Haiti. 

As I said, there were no particular qualifications, but I 
understand the President had this man on his hands and had 
to do something with him, so he gave him this place. It is too 
often the case, where we are holding a people in subjection 
without their consent, that they are made the dumping ground 
where politicians place those to whom they are politically 
bound. I haye no complaint to make about the general ability 
of Mr. McIlhenny. He is an aristocrat, very much so, and the 
last man in the world to send down to Haiti to try to do busi- 
ness with the poor Haitians, It was about as bad as sending 
Elihu Root over to Russia to try to do business with the 
Socialists. 

Mr. McIlhenny, as I said a while ago, in his place would 
probably have been a magnificent officer, but he was out of 
place when he was at the head of the Civil Service Commission, 
The President after a while had reluctantly to come to that 
conclusion. He has been out of place in Haiti. I say that in 
no disrespect to Mr. McIlhenny, because I have not a thing in 
the world against him. But, as I said, he was an aristocrat, a 
man who had never felt the pulse beat of the ordinary person 
who has to toil. When he was president of the Civil Service 
Commission he would not permit any of the employees of the 
Civil Service Commission to ride in the elevator at the time 
he was in it. When the poor employees of the Civil Service 
Commission were struggling around in crowds about 9 o'clock 
in order that they might not be late, afraid they would be late 
if they did not get up to the various floors to their desks, if 
the president of the commission, Mr. McIlhenny, came in, he 
was put in the elevator and the doors were closed, and they 
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passed by floor after floor until the wants of the president of 
that great commission were satisfied. Does anyone think that 
kind of man is a pretty good fellow to deal with the ignorant 
Haitians? Is that a qualification that would fit him for the 
position in which he was finally placed? 

But, Mr. President, the great sin of it all is that when we 
pile these political appointments up on these innocent people 
we make them pay. They must toil and work and raise the 
taxes and defray the expenses of our mistakes, and to pay our 
political debts, to take care of our dirty linen, politically speak- 
ing, of course. This is our policy in Haiti. As a citizen of the 
United States, I feel ashamed of it. When we stand out before 
the world as one of the leading nations of civilization and take 
advantage of a poor, weak, ignorant nation of that kind, and 
perform the little tricks that we have been performing there, 
we ought to withdraw in shame and humiliation. All these 
things are being charged up in history against us. All over 
South America they know about it, and we are gaining every 
day in the reputation—a reputation that, in my judgment, we 
have not fully merited, but this course has a tendency to give 
us that reputation—that we are trying to conquer the balance 
of this continent, and that we intend in the end to take them 
all without their consent under our flag and under our juris- 
diction. There can be no defense, as I look at it, for that kind 
of conduct. It is no defense to say these people are barbarous, 
not fit for self-government, and therefore we must take charge 
of them. If for the sake of argument we admit that to be true, 
we at least ought to be fair enough to say to the world in truth 
what we are going to do instead of practicing deception at every 
step of the way that properly merits the criticism and the con- 
demnation of civilization everywhere. 


APPENDIX A. 


ADDRESS TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST 
THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF HAITI. 


[By the National Popular Government League, Washington, D. C.] 


Mr, SECRETARY : We desire to record our approval of the very able 
report on “The Seizure of Haiti by the United States“ signed by 24 
distinguished American attorneys, presented to you by the Foreign 
Policy Association. The legal argument set forth, which shows that in 
effect the action of our Government has violated our Constitution and 
reduced our treaty obligations to “a scrap of paper” is, we believe, 
unanswerable. In support of this report and recommendations made 
we desire to call your attention to some facts found chiefly in the 
hearings of the Senate Select Committee of Investigation, and, as n 
body of American citizens present our emphatic protest against the 
abandonment, temporarily let us hope, of our time-honored doctrines of 
respect for the liberty and sovereignty of other nations. We submit 
that our seizing of Haiti is a gross violation of international political 
ethics, and that we have no more moral right to violate the sovereignty 
of that Republic and to permit our nationals to rob them of their lands 
and resources, than a private citizen has to rob another man of his 
3 because he disapproves of the manner in which that man 
8 nding his money or treats his family. 

ith this administration rests the decision as to whether a policy 
of arbitrary interference with the affairs of the Caribbean region, de- 
riving its sanction from superior strength and backed up by force of 
arms, shall be molded into a precedent and set up as a definite policy 
aaa ed our future relations with the Caribbean and perhaps all 
tin America. 
AMERICAN PEOPLE WILL NOT APPROVE. 


Whatever may be the fallures and shortcomings of the governments 
of these peoples, we believe that the American people will never sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that it is the business of the United States to 
meddle in their affairs and embroil itself in constant attempts to force 
upon them our ideas and methods. We have enough of racial troubles 
at home without seeking to infinitely multiply them by gratuitously as- 
suming the task of regulating the affairs of the 30,000,000 colored and 
mixed peoples of the Caribbean region and Mexico, Political corruption 
and incompetency ae and no doubt are, rife there, but we already 
have our hands full choking political corruption and incompetency 
in these United States. 

Furthermore, we do not believe that the people of the United States, 
now groaning under an enormous burden of taxation, and with our 
farmers, home builders, and business men severely hampered by lack of 
proper credit facilities, will, when they understand the situation, ap- 

rove of the expenditure of millions of dollars upon enterprises of inter- 
‘erence and conquest in Latin America, 

Senator WIILLtau H. KI d informs us he has tried in vain to secure 
from the ner Department an estimate of the cost of our occupation. 
But he and others equally well informed judge that in the past six years 
not less than $50,000,000 of the money of the American people has been 
spent upon the seizure of Haiti and nto Domingo in the prosecution 
of a purpose described by Admiral Caperton to the natives as benevo- 
lent, unselfish, and helpful,” the chief visible results of which are the 
hatred of the Haitian people for our Government and the enhanced op- 
portunities of American capitalists to loot the resources of the island— 
of which they are promptly availing themselves under the protection of 
American guns and diplomacy. 

The American Roop e are not yg metro yet the action of our Gov- 
ernment in the Haitian matter is the essence of imperialism, both 
political and economic, as is clearly proven by the lawyers’ report and 
the facts set forth herewith. 

PLAIN FACTS DENY PRETENSIONS. 

Official eposo ists for the seizure of Haiti set up that we have no 
designs against its sovereignty ; that we are intervening for the good of 
the people, to pently lead them in the ways of pec and righteousness 
and develop their capacity for self-government. The facts of record 
brought forth in the Senate committee of investigation give plain denial 
to these pretentions. They are the same sort of pretentions set up by 
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e in every age. They are the excuses by which King Leo- 
d, of Belgium, sought to cloak his atrocities and plunder of the Congo; 
y which England explains her rape of Egypt and India; of France in 
Morocco; of Germany in west Africa; Japan of Korea, and so on, and 
it is a sad day when the Government of the United States resorts to 
that kind of hypocrisy. 

THE CONCOMITANTS OF MILITARY CONQUEST ARE PRESENT. 

Whenever a great nation attempts the subjugation of a weaker people 
atrocities follow as a matter of course. This is the world’s history. It 
is proving true of America as of other nations. The official record of 
the hearings of the special committee to investigate the occupation and 
administration of Haiti and Santo Domingo discloses that there have 
been committed not only the ordinary crimes of political despotism, 
such as the control of executive officials, lawmaking bodies and courts, 
denial of free speech, free press, and free assembly, the seizure of funds 
and control of eustoms collections, but, sadly enough, those historie 
barbarities which in this age are a disgrace to any civilized nation, 
Christian or otherwise. 

These hearings are filled with sworn testimony showing summary 
execution of natives without trial; robbery and burning of houses of 
Haitian A cing S08 murders of old men, women, and children; administra- 
tion of the “ water cure,“ which disgraced our early occupation of the 
Philippines ; bodily tortures inflicted by live electric wires and red-hot 
irons as incidental to wholesale arrests and imprisonment. In Haitian 
prisons the death rate has doubled during the occupation. 

TORTURE OF POLIDOR ST. PIERRE, 

We respectfully direct your particular attention, among others, to 
the case of Polidor St. Pierre, of St. Marc, Haiti, whose sworn state- 
ments appear at pages 858, et seq., of the hearings, and show that in the 
pee of 20 witnesses this man, at the hands of Capt. Fitzgerald 

rown, of the American-controlled gendarmerie at St. Marc, was strun 
up for five days to the rafters of the prison, without water, his teeth 
broken, and hot water poured into his mouth through a funnel; after 
this he was burned with a hot iron. He exhibited to the committee 
the scars of the handcuffs upon his wrists and ankles and of the terri- 
ble scars on the rear of his legs and buttocks caused by the application 
of a hot iron. He was in hospital for months, and a medical descrip- 
tion of his injuries is on file with the select committee, together. 
amazingly enough, with the record that he was found not guilty of 
theft as charged, and was freed by Captain Brown. 

TESTIMONY OF VOLNY PAULTRE, OF ST. MARC, 


Another kind of torture is disclosed in the testimony of Mr. Volny 
Paultre, a merchant of St. Marc, who witnessed in the prison there 
host es of tare 5 vane. Yoyo, ont eer as — charged 
with the murder of a watchman on the property of his [{Paultre’ 
DE They 195 8872 a 3 A an ) J c ope 

aultre says (p. : “He [Captain Brown] took a telephone bo 
‘astened one of the wires to their teeth and the other he woud around 
the top, and Duvall gave the current. * * è I saw Duvall turn 
the crank and apply the current to these three men, one after the 
other. hey admitted they were the authors of the crime 
charged to them.” 

Answering Senator JoNnes’s question as to whether he thought they 
should have been executed, Paultre replied: 

“They should have been tried by a criminal court. That is the cus- 
tom of Haiti and it is the law.” 

CASE OF MADAM ONEXILE. 


MACAN SPOLIE of Section La Guajon, Haiti, testified (at pp. 891, 


et Jt d 

“Captain Kelly, after stealing a mule from her home, returned and 
hung her husband to the rafters, robbed and set fire to her home, in 
which her husband was burned to death, and then imprisoned herselt 
and ber brother.” 

At page 893 Previor Solond testified that the marines invaded his 
home at Section Juaniria and killed his wife and child. The record of 
the hearings held on Haitian soil gives many such cases out of the 
thousands alleged to have occurred. 

THE TORTURE OF CAYO BAEZ. 


A similar record of cruelty and brutal atrocities distinguishes the 
\merican occupation of Santo Domingo. One notorious case, which 
has attracted the attention not only of the island but of the whole 
Caribbean and South America, is that of the horrible torture of Cayo 
Baez, a simple countryman living near the town of Salcedo. A repro- 
Juctlon of a photograph of Baez, taken weeks after his torture, has 
been furnished us by Hon. Horace G. Knowles, of New York, former 
American minister to Santo Domingo, and is attached hereto. Mr. 
Knowles has personally examined the body of Baez, is acquainted with 
the whole history of his case, and vouches for the authenticity of the 
photograph and of the facts presented. These facts were briefly set 
out in connection with this photograph of Baez published in the maga- 
eine Letras of the issue of November 7, 1920, at Santo Domingo, The 
legend, translated by Mr. Knowles from the Spanish, follows: 

“The history of Cayo Baez is brief. Living in the town of Salcedo, 
he was known for his honesty, modesty, and laboriousness. He en- 
joyed, because of his hard work, the pleasant life of a countryman, 
who, as they say there, “ owns his cacao plants.” American officers and 
soldiers of the guardia tortured him in various ways in order to make 
him give them i ‘ormation in regard to the imaginary arsenal of 
ammunition, which Cayo Baez had never seen, even in dreams. Among 
the tortures which they applied in order to make him give up this 
supposed information was the following: In an improvi stove they 
heated machetes (large knives of the sort that are used as scythes in 
the country), and when the machetes were red-hot they applied them 
to the flesh of the unfortunate victim. The photograph was taken of 
Cayo Baez many weeks after the torture. This is only the history of 
one of many Dominican 3 people.“ 

For publishing this statement, the editor and owner of the maga- 
zine. oracio Blanco Fombono, a man of fine education, was impris- 
oned, fined $300, his magazine suspended, and he himself expelled from 
the country on orders approyed by Thomas Snowden, military governor 
of Santo Domingo. ombono later wrote a pamphlet, “In the 
clutch of the eagle’s claws.” which recounted his own experience and 
told the complete story of Cayo Baez. From Mr. Knowles’s translation 
we find that after the torture he was left for dead, but was later found 
by a native woman, who nursed him back to life; but Baez, filled with 


terror of further torture if he revealed anything, kept silent. 

It appears “this deed was done by a Dominican bandit, Ramon 
Ulises boza, by order and in the presence of the American, Captain 
Buckalew.” Later we read: 

“ Escoboza and two other Dominican bandits, Telesforo Cabral and 
Ramon Antonio Modesto, utilized and aided by three American captains 
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who operated in that region, Buckalew, Knotchel, and Wright, appeared 
after a space of time before a nican court accused: of the crimes 
of collusion, of 8 and deceit. Cayo Baez was called as a witness 
in this case, and as then felt he would baye the protection of the 
judges and justice, and of people of importance, such as he was accus- 
tomed to see act with certitude, dared to accuse the aceomplices of the 
American. captains, it was because such a procedure would not be dan- 
erous, he gave a e account of that which had happened to him and 

fted his shirt and showed the judges and the ro the marks of the 
hot irons on his body. Dr. Juan B. Perez, chief justice of the court, a 
distinguished lawyer, respected for his high character, rose to his feet 
indignantly and exclaimed: ‘It is am injustice to condemn anyone 
when the most culpable are nd my jurisdiction,’ and threw on the 
table the Christ which is u in Dominican courts for taking oath. 
One of the pieces of the statue broke against the table and flew up 
into the face ot Captain Buckalew. who was present. At that trial 
the guilt of Captains Buckalew, Wright. and Knotchel was proved. 
The three Dominicans were convicted, but the jurisdiction of the 
Dominican courts does not reach the troops of occupation.” 

BETRAYAL OF EVANGELISTA, 


Space does not permit more than mention of the case of one Evan- 
gelista, whom the Dominicans regarded as a patriot leader, defending 
his country, and the occupation terms a bandit, but who, with 50 of 
his picked men, was lured within the American lines under a flaz of 
truce and fair promises, by Captain West. These men were imprisoned, 
and Evangelista, manacled, paraded through the streets. In prison, 
after midnight, an American soldier came to Evangelista, professed 
friendliness, and told him to make his escape. He attempted it and 
was shot dead after going a few paces. The story in great detail was 
related by ex-Minister Knowles, as above, to a Washington audience at 
the Ebbitt Hote! on February 16, 1922. 

FORCED: LABOR, 


The emancipation: proclamation of Alraham Lincoln and the thir- 

teenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, it has been supposed, 
rohibited slavery forever“ within the United States, or any piace sub- 

ect to their jurisdiction.” Yet this institution. outlawed among civil- 
zed nations, was revived by Americans in Haiti in a form worse than 
obtained: in the Southern States before the Civil War. The southern 

ple fed; clothed, and housed their slaves. Haitians were not so 
Fepranate: In many, places they were neither fed, nor housed, nor 
paid. although a few were paid 20 cents a week. 

The roads built and reconstructed by the occupation have been 

inted out as one result of our civilizing influence. They were largely 

ilt by forced labor, and had the men responsible attempted any such 
thing in the United States they would have been subject te a peni- 
tentiary sentence. 

The committee hearings are replete with information as to what 
happened: The testimony of Rev. L. Ton Evans, a Baptist missionary 
and eye-witness, found at page 164 of the hearings. gives a vivid 
picture of the inhumanities antigen} and. nothing is more damning 
to the honor of tlie United States than the extended descriptions by 
this missionary, who saw bis efforts to elevate the moral and spiritual 
life of. the natives brought to nothing by the atrocities of the American 
marines under orders from their officers: He says: 

“There was a captain or lieutenant at every town. or village 
throughout Haiti in official charge of those gendarmes—negro soldiers— 
armed and chosen by these white marines of the American occupation. 
Many of these marines and 3 most of the gendarmes were fond 
of drink. The latter, under the official orders of the marines, would 
catch, arrest, and rope the natives and drive them to prison and from 

rison to work on the roads, and under such conditions often cruelly 
ealt with them. * I ü have — bape seen ill-treatment bo 
in and outside of St. Marc; I have seen m the gangs at work men— 
for merely turning the head and without the slightest provocation, as 
fur as F could see—struck until actually stunned. * © I have 
sen on week days and on Snnday gendarmes unmercifully striking the 

t natives, and I have walked on and interfered at times on my way 
o church with my family. I saw these men working under 
the corvée lined up in front of my cell, driven out about 6 in the morn- 
ing, often with nothing but a. little coffee, marched under armed guards 
to work. miles away, and. brought back to prison, carefully searched, 
and compelled to wait from 4 until nearly 6 until being fed; a few 
times when the captain was said to have gone drinking with keys, if 
not money, there was not a scrap for any. * * œ There bas been 
a sad neglect, even recklessness, in the choice of these gendarmes b; 
marine officers in view of the reat authority of power of life and dea 
given them in the various sections of Haiti. * * +v 

At page 114 of the hearings Mr. Roger L. Farnham, vice president 
of the National City Bank, of New York, testifies in answer to Senator 
POMBRENE’S min ya “the labor was paid nothing.“ The legal fiction 
set up to ju fy this, slavery—for it is nothing else—was an. old 
Haitian law, si r to road regulations in the United States, providing 
ges all men can be required to work upom: the roads for three days at 
a time. ; 

No wonder there was resistance, which in one section led to the Caco 
revolution, men trying to escape and the testimony showing many were 
shot. (Hearings, p. 508, testimony of Maj.. Thomas Turner.) 

Significantly enough these roads were built for nates A purposes, 
and not from the viewpoint of the economic and commercial develop- 
ment of Haiti: Mr. Roger L. Farnham, of the National City Bank, 
complains of this at 752 of the hearings: 

“The most e. ve, you might say the spectacular, part of that 
road is purely a military road, because it leads over the mountains 
where there are no agricultural developments whatever, and probably 


never could be.” 6 

In the report of the Secre for the Navy for 1920 it appears (at 
page 293) that soon after the ican occupation of Haiti “ military 
necessity" was the g cause of the building of these roads. 

FORCED ADOPTION OF THE NEW CONSTITUTION, 

From the viewpoint of international law nothing is more discreditable 
to the Government of the United States than the manner in which the 
new constitution was im upon Haiti subsequent to the enforced 
adoption of the treaty. The method of submission was utterly illegal 
and the plebiscite a 3 7 farce. Not only did the new constitution 
vest dictatorial wers in the executive, enabling him to control elec- 
tions; not onl all the acts of the occupation; but it re- 

ts existence, that 
from. own- 


clause in 
in 


ld g. foreigners 
(Bae in Haiti, the historic reason for which is evident and eminently 
w from. the Haitian viewpoint, 
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Haitian Congress. 
sity ta American officials proposed 


la new constitu 


re to order a popular vote on a proposes 
| y 


adopted by a vote of 98,294 yes to 769 no. 
_ testimony of Col. Alexander S. Williams, chief of the 


: cially officered by the 
' Haitian dummies sittin, 


|The importance of that fact, Mr. 
| because whatever 


done on.t 
So Standing in law, unless it is admitted that Haitian sovereignty is 
2 and the Enited States has assumed de facto goverument of that 
nation. 


JUNE 19, 


The old Haitian constitution can be cha U 
No referendum is gona or, 
draft of the 
prom: 


refused 
on of their own “ containi 


ly only by the 
in the spring 
new constitution 
to pass 
ical to the 
The country was 
n a turmoil of rebellion. On June 18 Gen. Eli K. Cole, chief of the 
9 wired the Secretary of the Navy: 

“ Unless. contrary. instructions. received necessar, 
osed constitution, I intend dissolve national — A 
ent, if ble, otherwise direct,” 

In reply the Navy Department: 


Con: 


to prevent pro- 
through Presi- 


ve General Cole “ full discretionary 


power,“ and the next day the Haitian Parliament was dissolved through 
ithe use of military force under General Butler, and the newspapers 
ordered to omit all comment on the action (see — page 701). 

i dent, ti- 


Some months later the occupation forced the dummy 
constitution, which 
of the Navy, claimed 


The election was held om May 8, 1918, and was officially reported 
To what extent this vote 
represents the free will of the Haitiam people may be gathered from the 
mdarmerie, which 
6 sq, of the hearings. It 


nklin D. Roosevelt, the then Assistant 


in a public address to have written. 


had charge of the election. given at page 56 


is illuminating to note the colonel’s statement that Haitian funds were 


gns to “indoctrinate” the natives as to the virtues of the new consti- 
tution. 

At page 187 Rey. L. Ton Evans gives a vivid picture of the voting. 
He describes how the polls were— 
“watched with an eagle eye and guarded by the (negro police) espe 

erican generals, col majors, “ee and 

for the e of perfecting the farce. ‘here were 

banding out the slips in the box and a pM 
Haiti commissarie sat alongside of the American marine officer, 

“The bundle of pink slips (no) significantly showing the fraudulent 


lientenants * * 


nature of this whole scandalous business. remained on the other side 
lof che table tied together. 


The poor native in charge, as well as the 
so-called voters, knew these packets were meant for mere show, for even 
if cut loose their terror-stricken Haitian brothers dared: not refuse the 
oni (yes) but asked for the non“! at the risk of being imprisoned 
and shot as an enemy of the occupation and foe of the Unit States 


Government.” 
If a constitution was ever illegally proposed and adopted, this is one. 
resident, can not be overestimated, 
been done or is proceeding at the present moment 
in Haiti under the direction of the occupation officials, such as the 
election by the Council of State of another dummy president, is being 
e basis of this so-called Roosevelt constitution and can have 


FRER srunck. 
We submit a copy of — martial law affecting freedom of expression 


‘as issued on May 26, 192 


“While the freedom of the press and of speech are practically unre- 
stricted, articles or speeches that are of an incendiary nature or reflect 
adversely upon the United States forces in Haiti or tend to stir up 
agitation against United States officials who are aiding and supporting 
the constitutional government of Haiti, or s es or articles attack- 
ing the President of Haiti or the Haitian Government are prohibited, 
and offenders against this order will be brought to trial before a mili- 
* tribunal.” 

ou. Georges Sylvain, former Haltian Minister to France, officer of 
the Legion of Honor, and officer of public instruction in France, and 
one of the most distinguished men in Haiti, and M. Henriques, presi- 
dent of the Haitian Federation of Labor, were arrested as provocative 
agents for participating in a mass meeting on Sunday, April 2, 1922, 
to protest Against the election of a new president of Haiti by the Coun- 
cil of State under direction of the American occupation, he home of 
M. Jolibis, editor of the Haitian Courier, was invaded and"searched for 
the same reason. 

Most astounding is a cablegram received at Washington on April 8, 
1922, signed by t League of Young Haitians, to the effect that the 
American administration had prohibited the priests from officiating at 
a “ miserico: mass in eathedral at Port au Prince attended 
by 5,000 people. This is a mass asked for by the people and 
held under the Catholic Ch rules only at times of great stress and 
trial. So it would appear that the occupation uses martial law. to pre- 
verft the people from publicly praying to God according to their re- 
ligious customs for deliverance. 


DRUNKENNESS AND THE USE OF LIQUOR BY Tun MARINES. 


Despite the Navy regulations forbidding the use of liquor in the naval 
and marine service, the 8 are replete with evidence that liquor 
drinking and drunkenness are rife among the officers and privates of the 
forces of the occupation, It is ally set forth by Rev. L. Ton 
Evans, the Baptist missionary above quoted, who indicated his inten- 
tion to file a mass of documents on this particular point. At page 171 
of the hearings he says: 

“This drinking habit among marines and gendarmes is well known 
in Haiti, and so increased as to: jeopardize, fact, the work of the 
occupation, and became such a menace * * that Colonel Russell 
re Ss sued a proclamation forbidding the sale of intoxicants. to 
all men in uniform.” 

»I have repeatedly seen (p. 181) marines and officers drinking and 
drunk at Port au Prince, Cape, and St. Mare; haye heard them st- 
fully speak of their killing, or, as they termed it ‘ bagging,’ Cacos om 
shooting expenditions to the north; have seen in prison—day I left—a 
Haitian carried and: laid on his stomach with his back one mass of 
jelly, attended by a native doctor's assistant and another, who informed 
me it was done by the United States marine captain in another 
drunken craze of his. I have heard two marine officers of the United 
States Government, apparently intoxicated, and in the presence of 
Christian natives and others, in a mad rage cursing religion, preachers, 
and missionaries, and damning myself for my efforts in giving the 
Gospel, seeking to educate and morally and industrially oor ‘damned 
ni rs of Haiti.’ with their fists clenched, and again aiming to take 
their revolvers and shoot me, stating they opened and intercepted my 
letters, and taking an oath they would crush me, and then hurried me 
off to prison.” 

Mr. Jacob P. Dunn, a pronounced interventionist, recently returned 
from a visit to Haiti, in a speech at All Souls Unitarian Church at 


1922. 


8 Rh ed 5 March 26 last, as reported in the Indianapolis 
Star of the 27th, said: 

“Much of the trouble with the marines in Haiti which has led to 
unfavorable reports has been due to a lack of prohibition in the EA 
There is no prohibition. You can buy enough rum there for 1 cent to 
set you crazy.” 

Dr. Carl Relsey, also a defender of the occupation, in his report of 
the American intervention, published in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, says (p. 8 

“Unfortunately drunkenness was not unknown on the part of high 
officials (of the Marine Corps) and their wives, while local standard: 
were shocked by the sight of women in automobiles smoking in public. 

VIOLATIONS OF WOMEN, 


We forbear to go into the shocking accounts of violations of women 
and young girls, although there is at our command eyidences of many 
cases of rape and violation; nor do we care here to emphasize the 
prevalence of and danger from venereal disease, and the fact that many 
return infected with tropical fevers and other tropical diseases. 

WHY THESE ATROCITIES AKE NOTED HERE. 
ing atrocities, which could be multiplied many times, ar 
ek toch. tere th emphasize the fact that the United States is not 
immune from the results universally incidental to the larger crime 
of deliberate military conquest. They are the natural concomitants 
of such action as our Government has taken in the Haitian Republic. 
and the responsibility. ie them, a agg eg 1 wnay iDa = ge 
d public decency, mus aid a e . 
1 the violation of the Republic of Haiti. If is 


nsible for 
idle n 8 est that they were done against orders and by irresponsible 
individuals. The evil results remain to stain the honor of America 


and to arouse suspicion against us throughout all Latin America. 
NOT AN ATTACK UPON NAVY OR MARINES. 

not to be considered or interpreted as an attack upon the 
1 Navy or Marines. Military oilicers serve under orders from 
the civil government ; and when any government orders the subjugation 
of a liberty-loving and patriotic people, as it must be admitted th= 
Haitians are, resistance is bound to follow, and the officers forced to 
adopt means to end. Without doubt the majority of our officers and 
men are of too high character to violate their own honor and the 
humanitarianism of this age by such deeds as aboye related. War 
however, releases the instincts of cruelty inherent in some men and 
gives them opportunity for exaggerated expression. Some of the off 
cers and men haye expressed their detestation of what they were 
ordered to do; many believe we have no business in Haiti or Sante 
Domingo, and others say that they do not know why we are in Hait: 
at all, 
z ust not forget the sad result to many of our soldiers and marines 
which N folios. such interventions. Jast recently there arrived 
from Nicaragua 24 marines—young men sentenced to the penitentiary 
in terms of from 8 to 40 years for various offenses. Undoubtedly they 
were guilty, but the larger guteton arises, Why were they in Nicaragua? 
Was it in pursuance of an imperialistic policy? 

BRIEF ron THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES NOT FOR HAITIANS. 


is a brief for the le of the United States and not for the 
nig of Haiti. That 822 Net majority of Haitians are a backward 
and primitive people, as judged by our standards of . 
that they have had frequent revolutions—in common with all iin- 
American countries—was a matter of common knowledge long ago. 
These facts give no, valid grounds for our unwarranted action. 


THEY OWE US NOTHING. 


It should be noted, however, that an appreciable percentage of the 
population are men and women of fine culture and education. It must 
not be forgotten that they were solvent and had scrupulously paid the 
interest on the public debt, and that in all of the much-comp ained-of 
revolutions not a single American citizen had lost his life or had his 
property molested. 

INSPIRED REVOLUTIONS. 

revolutions it is pertinent to take note of the 
testimony of Rey. L. Ton Evans that revolutions in Haiti were fre- 
quently loncat by foreigners. It would appear that not all of them 
had been due to the “ savagery and brutality" of the Haitians, but to 
the plots of exploiters from civilized white nations, including our own. 
At page 156 of the hearings occurs the following: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Evans, are th foreigners who foment revoln- 
tions accustomed to make monetary advances to revolutionary generals 
at usurious rates? 

“Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; most decidedly. 

“The Canna. Selling arms? 

“Mr. Evans. That is so. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In short, they have a direct profit in inciting 
revolutions? 

“Mr. Evans. Absolutely so, and in constantly fomenting political 
disturbances.. For instance, in August of 1911, when returning from 
the World's Baptist Alliance, which I attended as Haiti's representative 
at Philadelphia, a German banker from Haiti sat next me at the table 
on the boat. In conversing about the recent revolutions of 1910 and 
1911 he said * * è that he actually knew more about them than 
I did. Boastingly he added: *I financed them from Berlin, as well 
as the previous revolutions, and furnished ammunition, and have been 
staying in Germany several years arranging these matters.’ 

In Admiral Caperton's testimony, at page 378, is the record of nego- 
tiations whereby the Caco chiefs were to withdraw their opposition to 
the election of Admiral Caperton’s choice for President and disband 
their troops, at the rate of 50,000 gourdes to every 1,000 Caco soldiers. 
The Government, the admiral, testified, agreed to rnos: to my credit 
the sum of 100,000 gourd and more if necessary for this purpose.” 
The project failed, and is brought to attention here because it was 
evidently recognized by the Navy Department that revolutions were 
fomented, bought, and sold. 


RESULTS OF THE SEIZURE—HATRED AND SUSPICION 
AMERICA, 

The first result, perhaps, of the seizure and six years’ occupation of 
the Republics of Haiti and Santo sappy accentuated by the fact 
that the United States has given no definite date or promise of with- 
drawal, has been the creation of widespread hatred, suspicion, and 
fear, always the forerunners of revolution, war, and international mis- 
understanding. 

The people of Haiti and Santo Domingo, with the exception of a few 
whom the great mass consider traitors to their country, now hate and 
despise everything connected with the American Government, and only 


And in speaking of 
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an immediate return to the principles of law and justice, accompanied 
by the most emphatic and concrete acts of friendship and of repara- 
tion on the part of this Government, can restore the regard in which 
we were once held. Representatives of the workers have always made 
it clear that they think as soon as the American people understand 
they will repudiate their Government’s action and demand that the 
good name of the United States be cleared. 

Not only in Haiti, but throughout the Caribbean and South Americ: 
we have become known as “ The American Colossus.“ and suspicion o 
us has now become magnified by our actions in Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo, as well as in Nicaragua, ba, and elsewhere, 

RACE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The race question is sufficiently acute in the United States as to 
cause our Government to hesitate at any act which will accentuate it. 
Yet it is undeniable that the colored people throughout the United 
States are fully aware of what has happened in Haiti and resent it 
because they are of the opinion, as shown by their newspapers and 
speakers, that our Government would not, in this day of civilization, 
practice such tyranny, oppression, and physical atrocities upon a white 
2 Official protests by the National Association of Colored 

eople, made to you in 1920 hy this organization after an investigation 
of the occupation, clearly reflect this rapidly mounting sentiment. 

BAD FOR LEGITIMATE COMMERCE, 


In recent years our Government has made heroic efforts and spent 
much mouey to increase our legitimate commerce with the South Ameri- 
can countries, which is now at a very low ebb. Friendly sentiment 
between peo les fs a powerful factor in successful commercial rela- 
‘ions. To allay fear and build friendship was the declared purpose of 
the South American tour of Secretary of State Root in 19 and of 
Secretary Colby since the war. From this point of view our invasion 
of Haiti and Santo Domingo is one of inconceivable stupidity and 
well-nigh irreparable loss. Hon. Horace G. Knowles, who has also been 
United States Minister to Bolivia as well as to Santo Domingo and is 
thoroughly conversant with the situation, in discussing the effect of 
the circulation of Fombona’s pamphlet, “In the Clutch of the Eagle’s 
Claws.” and similar documents, says in a letter: 

“Before the war our commercial competitors were able to create in 
he minds of Latin Americans merely a bugaboo, but which was sufi- 
clent to cause these peoples to form a prejudice against the United 
States and buy only those things from us they could not obtain else- 
where. There was not then, as now, a desperate effort to gain and 
hold their trade (by Europe). : 

“Fombona’s pamphlet could not but produce then an unfavorable 
impression and opinion against our country and establish In the minds 
of Latin Americans fear and distrust of the United States. Because of 
that they will probably organize themselves to follow a clearly defined 
policy to do nothing commercially or politically that will tend to 
trengthen the United States.” 

The Haitian people are now organizing a boycott against all Ameri- 
can-tnade goods—a voluntary boycott against which our officials will 
be powerlcss—and are taking steps to get their imports from non- 
American sources. The arrival recently of a European merchant shi 
at Port au Prince was made a gala occasion. It was met by an offic 
committee of welcome, headed by a high official of Haiti. 

Abundant testimony can be produced to verify these statements. 
The result is that honest, legitimate commerce with the whole of South 
America, pursued according to the lawful rights of free peoples, is bein 
jeopardized, greatly hampered by the hatreds and feurs growing ou 
of our imperialistic policy. This policy reacts, as we shall see later, 
ee to the benefit of a small number of “development” and ex- 
ploiting ” interests, bent on “quick returns,” and who, if their “ in- 
terests are properly safeguarded" by our Government, expect profits 
“far in excess of 10 per cent” on their capital. (Hearings, p. 757; 
testimony of Mr. Forrest.) 

OUR INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCE COMPROMISED. 


Another, result of this action is to compromise us as an influence 
n maintaining just international relations that remove the causes 
of war, and particularly in protecting the rights of small nations. 
In what position have been or are American statesmen and diplomats 
to mention Korea.“ „ Shantung,” or " Siberia“ to Japan, when she 
can reply “ Haiti and Santo Domingo.” England's black and tans in 
ireland or her forces in India and Egypt, or the troops of France 
and Spain in North Africa, have committed no greater atrocities than 
our own in Haiti. State Department officials advise press correspond- 
ents to the effect that they are satisfied 2 sovereignty will not 
% restored to Haiti for years to come. n the meantime monarchical 
Britain has granted the Irish free state and partial seif-goyernment 


to Egypt. 
WHO WANTS IT? 


Why, then, are we in Haiti? Increasing thousands of American 
citizens are asking this question. The official answer that it was 
necessary to seize the Haitian ports at the time of the war to prevent 
their occupation by German or French forces and to quell “ disorder” 
does not explain our continned domination of the island, nor the re- 
lentless severity by which our armed forces have put down the resist- 
ance of the RY to the destruction of their liberties. The possible 
occupation of Haitian ports by France, England, or Germany was not 
threatened because of disorders in Haiti, but was an incident of the 
European war because of the desirability of the island as a naval and 
ropaganda base It is evident that there is a powerful driving force 
hind this occupation as yet not understood. A carefu! reading of the 
hearings sheds abundant light upon this question. It discloses banking 
interests of New York and Boston desirous of forcing highly piece 
loans upon the Governments of Haiti and Santo Domingo. t shows 
these banking interests and investment companies seizing the lands of 
Haitian and Santo Domingo people—lands extremely fertile for sugar, 
cotton, and castor-bean seed, and tobacco. It shows contractors bent 
upon fat returns. In brief, it exhibits Haiti as a promised land of loot 
for those who can smash down the protection given to these people by 
their ancient constitution and independence. And all this is being 
done under the protection of and in cooperation with the United States 
Government. 


LAND GRABBING. 


The testimony of Mr. Roger L. Farnham, of the National City Bank 
of New York, indicates the interests he represents have in view the 
seizing of lands that native Haitians held for over a century under 
squatter rights without, therefore, the rights of legal title deeds, but 
immune, under the old constitution, to foreign ownership. These in- 
terests urged a modern survey of the island by the oceupation in 
order to establish definite title deeds, and it appears that far over 
200,000 acres of valuable lands have already been grabbed. The m- 
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habitants are at the mercy of deyotees of commercial penetration, | 
who are counting on the absence of title deeds to warrant the whole- 
gale sequestration of Haitian lands, 

- “ ASSURANCE IN WASHINGTON.” 


p 

The Haltian-American Corporation of New York is one of the com. 

ies formed to “organize extensive plantations” in Haiti, build 
sugar mills, etc. Mr. H. M, Pilkington, technical expert, vice presi- | 
dent and manager of the Ameri Development Co., and formerly | 
technical expert to the Haitian-American Corporation, in his testi- 
mony, at page 790 of the pene — 5 

— The original financing of the Haitian-American Corporation was 
brought about and put to ‘the public directly and definitely upon as- | 
surance in Washington by competent people and competent officials | 
that the treaty between the United States and Haiti was in fact to be 
a living thing. The la feature in the floating of the securities of 
this com y, al! of which floating came under m nal observa- 
tion at time, was predicated, one might say, wholly as to security 
upon the implied bona fides of the United States in carrying out this 
treaty, the basing of which was security for foreign capital. 

This is an 1 statement, The question arises: By what author- 
ity does any official of this Government, outside of Congress itself, 
undertake to pledge the United States in such a matter? 

Connections of a sinister characte: between persons connected with 
the Government of the Unitea States and an American corporation, 
whicn we respectfully suggest to be worth; of immediate eae Fee 
are state in the 5 of the Rey D. Tor Evans at page 188 of 
the hearings. In recounting a conversation between himsel and 
H. P. Davis, general manager of the United West Indies Corporation, 
“who had written articles in the National Geographic Magazine and 
other journals, months before, declaring that Haitis constitution must 
be rewritten, especially the clause regarding lands.” He 2 85 

“In a conversation I had with him at the age ad in April, 1918, when 
he seemed to unfold his plans, adding that his corporation had un- 
limited capital > œ with stockholders, if not directors, from 
within the United States Government, therefore the occupation was 

ractically at his and his corporation's command, and that they had 
The right of way in Halti. » This was said in the presence of 
an educated native missionary.” 

Whether Mr. Davis and bis associates have special influence in Wash- 
ington with the State Department or not, the fact remains that what 
they have advocated has been done. Their motives are clear. The 
Pan-American Magazine of March 19, 1917, carries an article by Mr. 
Davis, from which we quote: 

“Haiti has the tremendous advantage of still being a virgin coun- 
t „ œ fertile soll * + mineral. deposits, unworked and 
stii open to exploitation * * * the marvelous wealth of valuable 
timber is practically untouched. Labor is and for many years wi 
tinue to be exceedingcly cheap and abundant * * + etc, etc.” 

„ Uncle- Sam has undertaken to furnish this ‘firm yet gentle and 
beneficent guidance’ * and an opportunity * * * is open 
to any American with sufficient energy and capital to take advantage or 
THE RADICAL ‘CHANGE RESULTING FROM INTERVENTION.” (Emphasis 
ours.) 

FORCED LOANS FROM PRIVATE BANKERS. 


For months the American financial adviser to Haiti (which office 
was provided for in the forced treaty), Mr. John A. Melihenny, has 
been urging a loan of some $14,000, „to which the Haitian Govern- 
ment and people most strenuously object. oe oa Mr. MclIibenny, 
who ft might seem should be in Haiti attending to budgets, etc., has 
for the past two years spent urths of his time in Washington, 
drawing from the Haifian treasury $5 per month gold extra for 
8 expenses in addition to his salary of $10,000 per annum, 

The New York City Bank offered last year, r Mellhenny 
favored, a loan of $14,000,000 at 73 per cent, issued at 92, po in 
10 years. It entailed immediate discharge of Fr debt of 
$6,668,980, contracted at the lower rate of 5 and 6 per cent, not due 
and er not demanded by the French; payment of $1,621,500 an 
a defaulted railroad contract, controlled by the National City Bank, 
and protested because the specifications were not followed; and other 
features, with the net result that Haiti would have left for her needs 
$1,564,800 as a matter of net receipts. 

Mr. McHhenny testified before the Senate investigating committee 
that he has no power or authority from the Haitian Government to 
place a loan, since it had been refused him, and that he had personal! 
urged Brigadier General R recently appointed ambassador plen 
potentiary to Haiti, with full power over all civil and military authori- 
ties of the occupation, to secure for him (Mellhenny) authority to con- 
tract a loan for Haiti on such conditions and terms as he could secure. 

The basic consideration here is that the Haitian people are havin 
these loans forced upon ther by our Government against their will. 


Obvio this is a repetition of the old, old imperialistic trick of ac- 
comp! ng what diplomatists call a fait accompli, to be followed by 
the claim that we can not relinquish our control because our na 1 


interests are at stake. 
LABOR AT 20 CENTS A DAY. 


Another action of our Government which has favored the investment 
interests and worked bavoc with the propra oF Haiti—as described by 
Prof. Pierre Hudicourt, testifying in of the Haltian de jure 
government—was the executive fiat which Admiral Se poe acting 
under orders from Washington, set the exchange value of the Haitian 

urdes, nominally approximating the American dollar, at five to one. 

he Haitian monetary unit is depressed four-fifths and labor is paid 
in cheapened gourdes at the rate of about 20 cents a day. This wage 
rate of 20 cents per day has actually been set out in advertisements 
as an inducement to the public to buy stocks and securities of the 
newly organized Haitian investment companies, and the wage rate of 
$1.75 per day in Cuba is given in contrast. Such Haitian laborers as 
can are leaving the island for fairer fields, unmindful of the procla- 
mation (given on npese 892 of the hearings) of the “ benevolent un- 
selfish, and help purposes" of the United States Government and 
the promise that if Haitians would cooperate there will be plenty 
of work with good wages for the country's peasantry and employment 
for the abilities and intelligence 5 upper classes.” The implica- 


Its real spe 
not indeed its purpose, is to pave the way for economic exploita 
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“There has been a Jot of bunk about helping the Maitians. 
not here to help the Haitians. 1 am here to make money out of Haiti 
for myself and my friends. I am an expert in discovering new terri- 
tories for devel ent for banks. It is true * I have helped 
some Haitians, but I have helped them incidentally and for purely 
selfish reasons.” 

Mr, Davis is “generally referred to as spokesman of the occupa- 
tion,” and openly aspires to be named as American financial adviser to 
Haiti to succeed Mr. McIthenny. 

Can any intelligent American citizen doubt that our treaties with 
Haiti and Santo Domingo would bave remained tnviolate and the oc- 
cupation never would have occurred hed not certain powerful New 
York and New England banking interests believed, as Mr. Davis says 
in his Pan American article: 

“I believe that never in the history of the Americans has there 
existed an nally favorable opportunity for profitable investment by 
properly u =< Sr ae organizations as that afforded by Haiti 


and Santo 
OUR FUTURE POLICY. 


The decision. of onr Government to be taken in the near future will 
affect the welfare and destiny of the pe of the United States quite 
as much as those of the propia of Haiti. It will decide whether we 
remain a democratic republic or pass to a financial and militaristic 
imperialism similar to those of Europe. It is hoped the administra- 
tion will not concur with the preliminary report, or any final report, 
o th. Senate committe: of investigation recommending the mainte- 
nance of our militar: forces in the island. No amount of benevolent 
paternalism can compensate a people for fhe loss of liberty. If we 
are to keep faith with the democratic spirit of the American ple, 
we will not dally, but at once set about to withdraw our military 
8 eran ae and 3 8 z= > 

e emphatically concur e conclusions set forth in the report 
7 2 lawyers, issued by the Foreign Policy Association. They — 
art: 

“8 We declare, without qualification, that the honor 
name of the United States, the preservation of the De anga woe 
cherished liberty of Haiti and her right to fair dealing on the part 
of the United States, as well as the possibility of assuring the continu- 
ance in the future of honorable and amicable relations between our 
country —— pate aren — 3 a 8 3 all require 

“(a e immedia’ ro on by t nited Sta 
of Se ane Medina sa 9 qualifleation. „ 

* e holding of elections of representatives to the 1 
pome of ist and of a president by Pine free will of the — — 

rly day 

„de) The negotiation of a new treaty with a new Haitian ad 
tratiot for friendly cooperation between the United States and Haiti 
upon such terms as shall be mutually satisfactory to both countries 
2 Dy the methods tbat obtain between free and independent sovereign 

The machinery for the accomplishment of these ends is 
Senate Resolution No. 265, introduced by Senator WILLIAM H. Ning — 
9 5 is mente: wai 

“Whereas Unit tates tary forces have been in 
the territory of the Republic of Haiti since 1915, and the Ha 9 
ple now desire the withdrawal of those forces and the abrogation of the 
4 of 1915 between the United States and the Republic of Halti; 


“Whereas the term of the present President of Haiti, elected in 19 
expires on May 15, 1922, and no elections for deputies 2 — senate 
have been held in Haiti since the dissolution of the chamber of deputies 
and 2 orice — yf 8 Large che it 

“ Resolve: e sense o e Senate that the United Sta 
shoule forthwitk terminate the aforesaid military occupation of Malt. 


I am 


abrogate the treaty of 1915 between the United States and Haiti, und 
which the said occupation is main restore democratic. — 
stitutional government in Haiti. 

“Resolved further, That in ord out the aforesaid pur- 


er to 
poses the President of the United States is respectfully requested: 

“1. To denounce the treaty of 1915 and the 3 — March 28, 
1917, extending said treaty, same to take effect on or before the ex- 
piration of the six months’ period provided for in paragraph 3 hereof. 

“2. To take all necessary a appropriate action to restore full 
democratic, constitutiona? government in Haiti, and in particular to 
direct the brigade commander of the United States marines in Haiti to 
act as follows: 

“Temporarily to assume on the 16th Gay of May, 1922, such powers 
and functions of government in the gear! of the Republic of Haiti 
as are necessary to provide forthwith for the holding of free popular 
elections in Haiti not later than July 1, 1922, for a constituent na- 
tional assembly, to be composed of one member for each existing com- 
mune, to convene said assembly in para 3 not later than August 1 
1922; and to vest the said assembly with the functions and powers of 
framing and adopting a ney constitutio: for Haiti and of choosing 
and installing in office a President and Government of Haiti. 

“3. Within a period of six months afte: the date when the President 
of Haiti, chosen by said constituent assembly shall havı notified the 
Government of the United States of the adoption of a constitution and 
of the assumption of office by the said President, to withdraw all mili- 
tar; and naval forces of the United States from the territory of the 
Republic of Haiti and to cause to be restored to such reconstituted 
Haitian Government all functions and powers of government now or 
hereafter exercised in Haiti by all civil or military representatives of 
the United States.” 


PAN AMERICAN ACTION URGED FOR FUTURE. 


Finally we urge the necessity of taking immediate steps to establish 
a Pan American Congress of at least the leading North and Sonth 
American powers for the settlement of any differences or difficulties 
that may arise in the future If it became necessary to maintain order 
in some of the weaker and more restless Republics. and especially if 
military intervention became necessary, let it be done, not by ourselves 
alone, a course which carries an assumption of our own impeccable 
8 but by joint action with our neighboring Republics. In 
this way, and perhaps in this way only, can we demonstrate the sincer- 
ity of our pretentions of amity, justice, and good will. Let this be 
the Monroe doctrine of our time. 

We bring this subject to your attention, Mr, Secretary; with all the 
greater confidence since the opinion of the President upon it has been 
unreservedly Sp . Referring, in one of his speeches at Marion 
in the fall of 1920, to the use of our military forces to impose an 
American-made constitution upon the helpiess Haitians, he said: 


Indies and jam it down their throats at the point o careers borne by 
United States marines. ce for our nt 
marines than that. Nor will I misuse t wer of the Execu to 
cover with a veil of secrecy repeated acts of unwarranted interference 
in the domestic affairs of the little Republics of the Western Hemis- 
phere, such as in the last few years have not only made enemies of 
those who should be our friends but bave righ ly discredited our 
country as their trusted neighbor.” 

We recall the satisfaction this expression of opinion gave to so 
many of the American people at the time. They were only beginning to 
apprehend the ruthlessness and significance of our Haitian conquest 
when Mr, Harding denounced it in unmistakable terms. 

With that declaration fresh in our memories we can not allow our- 
selves to question the probability of a prompt decision to reverse our 
imperialistic policies in the West Indies, which in the speech we quote 
were sọ justly condemned. With the sentiment of that speech and the 

rinciples vitalizing it, every true American must sympathize; and so 
n behalf of the American ple we confidently solicit the restoration 
by the President to the little Republics of Haiti and Santo Domingo 
the sovereignty over their domestic affairs which our Government has 


man Prof. 
E. A. Ross, Madison, professor of sociology, Univ. ty 
of Wisconsin, author of “ South of Panama.” “ WHAt is 
America,” etc.; Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, at- 
torney, author of “ International tral w and 
Procedure; Louis F. Post, 8 editor, author, 
former Assistant Secretary of Labor; J. H. Mein, 
Valparaiso, Ind., president McGill Manufacturing Co.: 
Dr. John A. Ryan, . industrial 
ethics, Catholic University; A. M. Todd, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., president A. M. Todd Co.: Frank Morrison, 
Washington, secretary American Federation of Labor; 
Charles Edward Russell, Washington, author “ The 
Outlook for the n te.; William H. John- 
sion, Washington, president International Association 
of Machinists; Herbert guier, Berkeley Springs. W. Va., 
editor, author of “ The Farm,” etc.: Harry A. 
Slattery, Washington, former secretary National Con- 
servation Association; Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, Pimhurst, 
N. Y., consulting franchise expert; and Judson King, 
executive secretary. 

Aprii 27, 1922, 637 n Washington, D. C. 

(Norn.— For convenience the connections of the signatories above are 

inserted by us in this mimeographed copy.— 4. K.) 


APPENDIX B. 
NATIONAL POPULAR GOVERNMENT LEAGUE, 
637 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
February 9, 1922. By Judson King, Executive 
Secretary.] 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF HAITI. 


The ninth session of the League Forum was addressed by Dr. 
Pierre Hudicourt, of Port au Prince, Haiti, upon the subject “A Haitian 
Btatesman’s View of the American Occupation of Haiti.’ 

Doctor Hudicourt is a lawyer of internationa] reputation and bhigh 
standing, a member of the ent court of appeals at The ie, 
professor of international law in the Haitian National Law School, 
member of the American Institute of International Law, and has actively 
participated in the diplomatie relations between the United States 
and Haiti. He is a man of fine presence, speaks os English, and 
made a profound impression upon the forum by his simple dignity, 
oie ote grasp of the legal, economic, and humanitarian principles in- 
volved. 

His address was a revelation to the Americans present, because the 
facts produced from the official record prove beyond cavil or 1 p 
propaganda that the Government of the United States for the past six 
Years has been SOE hoa the same things in Haiti and Santo Do- 
Mingo that Japan, France, and England bave been doing in Africa 
and Asia, and for the same reasons. . 

The American people have been kept in profound ingorance of what 
the American Government, under the direction of President. was 
doing in Haiti. No mention of Haitian activities was made by the 
Secretary of the Navy in his annual reports from 1915 to 1920. 

DOCTOR HUDIGOURT’S ADDRESS. 

Doctor Hudicourt, who has been invited to appear before the Senate 
committee investigating the situation in Haiti, showed that the United 
States is carrying on a policy of economic paren in Haiti similar 
to that of the great powers of Euro 
applies. in fact, te the ring of the bbean, 
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exploit Haitian labor at 20 cents a day. 

Dr. Ernest 
r Hudicourt 


pre; 
Dihenny was appointed two years ago, nor bas he made any accounting 
to the Haitian people as to what he is doing with their money. 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK LOAN. 


“The pro tion is made to the Hattian Government that the Na- 

nk shall loan it $14,060,000, of which the Haitians would 
actually get $12,880,000; for it is to be sold at 92, and they must pay 
177 ˙ aay ae es iai sages 

s 0 e 880. e way interests ted by Vice 
President Farnham, of the National City Bank of New York, ane to get 
1 5 in payment for a railway which the Haitians 

ver bargained for. 

These interests did not live up to the terms of the bargain they 
did make; they never followed the line laid down, but built three sec 
tions in areas which they intended te exploit. 

“The Americans who have invaded Haiti propose to y off the 
French debt of $6,668,000, the $1,621,500 claimed by the railway inter- 
ests, and the „000 of Haitian I debt. That leaves $1,564,800, 
This sum, if the plans of the schemers go N is to be devoted to 
irrigation projects and roads, not for Haitians but for the immediate 
benefit of the American land-grabbers. 

FORCED TREATY. 

“By the most brutal and arbitrary methods these interests, working 
through the United States Government, have forced a new treaty pro- 
viding complete control of my country's finances, control of the customs 
collections, a receiver eral—who is a carpethagger from Louisiana— 
— — . Adviser Mellhenny, and all. The country is now in complete 

age. 

“The National 3 Bank, which has gotten the banking monopoly of 
Haiti, is ion Bits y this pernicious treaty to issue and fix the value 
of the people's money. The Haitian gourde, which was worth $1 in 
American money, Admiral Caperton has arbitrarily fixed at 20 cents, 
It means that the sugar and cotton. and other interests there may pay 
for their labor, which was $1.75 a day, but little more than 20 cents a 
san Poors — ae wage 8 there —— 

Our constitution pro against for exploitation forbiddin 
foreigners to own land in Haiti. Under 9 the way is ad 
fectly open for the sugar, the cotton, the mining, and other American 
interests to go in and acquire Haitian territory. The grants of 1804 
apportioned the land among the patriots who achieved independence, 
The sugar people have ed to get this land surveyed, requiring the 
production of title deeds. Most of it was acquired under squatter's 
rights, fully sanctioned by the laws of Haiti, and the titles are not 
recorded, he American tion at Port an Prince are aiding and 
pe the — aa interests in their purpose of ousting the Haitian 
people from their freeholds. Mr. Forrest said, in his recent testimony, 
Our object is to get big returns, and we can not do this unless things 
are done to make it possible.’ 

“Neither Haiti nor Santo Domingo has yet had its day in court at 
Washington and before American public opinion. Their side has not 
been heard. I am here to present to the Senate committee, headed by 
Senator McCormick, the friend of Mellhenny and Forrest, and if pos- 
sible to the administration and the American people. 

It is important to remember that up to the time of American inter- 
vention the Haitians scrupulously id the interest on their external 
and internal debt; t is more t several of your own Southern 
3 = ae So long as they did so the Monroe doctrine could not be 
nvo 

FORCED NEW CONSTITUTION, 


“An election of a President under the constitution which was written 
for us, according to his own boast, by Assistant Secretary Franklin 
Roosevelt, has been due, but by orders of the Marine Corps no such 
election has been held. The United States during its occupation of 
six and a half years has abolished every real form of self- government in 
Haiti. We are at the me of the arbitrary acts of every marine pri- 
vate, of every small civil official. Now, it is planned that the Haitian 
finances shall be subject to American control for 30 years. 

“The senatorial commission, con: g of Senators MCCORMICK, of 
Illinois, chairman; POMERNE, of Ohio; Jones, of New Mexico; and 
ODDIE, of Nevada, has spent weeks in the United States listening to 
testimony of marine officers and bankers interested in Haiti. When it 
came to hear the Haitian side, to hear the story of six years of tyranny, 
it spent actually only five days on the island, of which but one and a 
half was devoted to taking testimony. e rest of that time was 
jargely spent in the company of the Marine Corps and of American 
nyesgtors. 

“Immediately on its return, although the commission had announced 
in Haiti that the case was by no means closed, and that hearings would 
continue, it rendered a decision in a preliminary report. This report 
recommended that the marines nay in Haiti; that there be no abroga- 
tion of the treaty; and that a high commissioner, who would be a vir- 
tnal dictator, should coordinate the various civil and military functions, 
and that the loan must be put through at once. 

If the United States desires to annex Haiti, to make it an American 
colony, of which America’s every single act affords convincin 
why not say so? Why continue the sham and the hypo 
tending, against the 1 of the entire Haitian people, that you are there 
for philanthropic reasons?” 

SOME TELEGRAMS, 


3 follow ry 
Daniels’s orders to seize the customhouses, withhold the ries of the 
cabinet officers, and establish martial law. The message reads in part: 
Successful negotiation of treaty is predominant rt present mission. 
After encountering many difficulties treaty situation at present looks 
more favorable than usual. This has been effected by exercising mili- 
ay pressure at propitious moments in negotiations. 

oreover, Secretary Daniels cabled to Admiral Caperten, November 
12, 1915, “I am confident if the treaty fails of ratification that my 
Government has the intention to retain control in Haiti until the dé- 
sired end is accomplished. * * lt is expected that you will be 
able to make this sufficiently clear to remove all opposition and to 
secure immediate ratification.” 

Concerning the corvée, or enforced labor imposed by the marines, 
Doctor Grnening said: “It is significant that the figures of Haitians 
killed in the years following the coryée were very much greater than 
they were before the invasion, casualties in the next year being 1,732, 
whereas less than 100 had been killed in each of the first two years of 
the occupation.” He said further: 

“There has been no Haitian legislature since 1917, The nt 
President's term expires in May, and the Haitians are dema the 
right to hold a free election, the abrogation of the treaty, and ad- 
herence to the Monroe doctrine as heretofore interpreted.” 

An important series of articles on the Haitian situation by Doctor 
Gruening is now running in the Nation, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). ‘The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it shall take 
a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its 
business to-day it shall take a recess until to-morrow morning at 
11 o'clock. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the question has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed, but I wänt to say again that a serious 
condition faces us to-day, and an obligation rests heayily on our 
shoulders to protect the Haitian people. I will say again, no 
matter how the condition arose, it faces us to-day and the 
obligation rests on us to take care of them. If we ignore them, 
if we get out or say we will get out in a very short time, we will 
be doing a very barbarous and inhuman thing. We will be 
blamed and condemned by all the world, as well as by South 
America. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] have high altruistic motives. They 
have been discussing this question from a part of the record 
that they have read, but, aside from what has come to their 
knowledge, I want to refer again to some of this iniserable prop- 
aganda which is being spread over the country, which is not 
only damaging to the Haitians, but casts an ugly and unjust 
slur upon our Navy and our Marine Corps. 

Mr. Fresident, those organizations have been acting under 
instructions from Washington, and I think it is entirely wrong 
to cast slurs on them, as bas been done, 

I w'll say again that we owe a responsibility to the Haitian 
people; we desire to be their real friends; and the propaganda 
whick is being carried on is damaging to them. If Senators will 
carefully read the report of our committee when it is sub- 
mitted, I think they will be convinced that we intend showing 
noting but kindliness and friendship to the Haitians, and that 
if the recommendations of this report are followed the Haitians 
will be better off for such action. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am willing to take a vote upon 
tis amendment now, asking leave to add to it the words neces- 
sary to include Nicaragua. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye], as modified, to the 
imendment of the committee, which will be stated by the Secre- 
tary. 

The READING CLERK. On page 64, at the end of line 9, it is 
proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of said sum shall be used for the purpose of 
maintaining or employing marines, either officers or enlisted men, in the 
Republic of Haiti, or the Dominican Republic, or Nicaragua, after De- 
cember 31, 1922, except in the event of an uprising in either Republic 
menacing the lives of citizens of the United States or the lives of snb- 
jects of a ie power or powers friendly to the United States, and 
eg eg for the purpose of affording protection to said citizens or 

u . 

Mr. KING. Upon that amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], 
which I transfer to my colleague [Mr. Ransperit] and vote 
„ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called), I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Page] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], 
which L transfer to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PEPPER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
Rowrxson] to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes] and vote nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr! 
to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wrirtams] to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Crow] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DintinaHaM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
-Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
Tennessee | Mr. SHIELDS]. 

Mr, CALDER. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris] to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague |Mr. FLETCHER] on account of sickness, 
His pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] has 
bean announced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair, after having voted in the affirmative), The senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent, 
and as I have a pair with that Senator I withdraw my vote, 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—9, 
Borah Ladd Norris Walsh, Mass. 
8 La Follette Overman Walsh, Mont. 
ng 
NAYS—43. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Nelson Smoot 
Broussard Gerry Newberry Spencer 
Bursum Hoflin Nicholson Sterlin 
Calder Kellogg Norbeck Sutherland 
Cameron Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Capper Lenroot Phip Trammell 
Caraway Lodge Poindexter Wadsworth 
Curtis MeCormick Pomerene Warren 
Dial MeCumber Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
Edge McKinley Simmons Willis 
France McNary Smith 
NOT VOTING—44, 
Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Reed 
Ball Hass IcLean Robinson 
Colt Gooding Moses Shields 
Crow Hale Myers Shortridge 
Culberson Harreld New Stanfield 
Cummins Harris Owen Stanley 
Dillingham Harrison Page Swanson 
du Pont Hitchcock Pepper Underwood 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Ransdell Weller 
Fernald Keyes Rawson Williams 


So. Mr. King’s amendment to the committee amendinent was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing te 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on Saturday an 
amendment was adopted to the bill under consideration, as 
found on page 8916 of the ConGREessionAL Recorp, reading as 
follows: 

Provided further, That officers of the Supply Corps, United States 
Navy, who have served in the temporary rank of commander for a period 
of more than four years shall be regarded as having been promoted to 
the permanent rank of commander jn the Supply Corps, United States 
Navy, with rank as such immediately after the officer whose date of 
entry into the Supply Corps, United States Navy, was June 9, 1899. 

A point of order was made against that amendment by the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], which was subsequently 
withdrawn, Rule XX provides that a question of order may be 
raised at any stage of the proceedings. I inquire if a point of 
order against this amendment would now be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of ‘the opinion 
that a point of order can be made when the bill gets into the 
Senate, but he is inclined to think it could not be made at this 
time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That matter, the Chair will remem- 
ber, has been determined both ways. My view about it is that, 
in view of this particular rule, the better practice is to muke the 
point of order in the Senate. As that is the ruling of the Chair, 
I shall not move to reconsider the vote by which this amendment 
was adopted; but it should not have been adopted, in my judg- 
ment, and certainly should not have been adopted without more 
consideration than appears to have been given it in the closing 
hours of the session on Saturday. If the Chair advises me that 
a point of order may be made against the amendment in the 
Senate, I shall not ask for a reconsideration of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of that opinion 
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Mr. LODGE. I desire to offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to nominate and, 

and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Capt. 
iliam R. Rush a rear admiral on the retired list of the United States 
Navy, to take rank Immediately after Rear Admiral Albert Gleaves: 
Prowded, That the said William R. Rush shall be carried as additional 
to the number of rear admirals now authorized by law. 

Mr. KING. I raise a point of order against the amendment 
that it is general legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr, KING, On page 57, line 18, I move to strike out the 
numerals “ $10,817,398" and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ $8,270,950,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary advises the 
Chair that that amendment has already been agreed to. So the 
Senator’s amendment to the committee amendment will not be 
in order except in the Senate or on a reconsideration of the yote 
by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. The understanding was that I should have per- 
mission to offer this amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote by which the committee amendment was agreed to 
may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
will be reconsidered. 

Mr. KING. The purpose of my amendment is to reduce the 
number of marines. I have accurate figures, furnished me by 
the clerk of the committee, as to the number of enlisted men 
and officers in the Marine Corps at various times, which show 
that the strength of the Marine Corps has been as follows: 

On June 80, 1899, there were 6,062 men authorized, and 8,614 
actually in the service; there were 211 officers authorized, and 
142 actually in the service. 

On June 30, 1908, the authorization was for 9,521, but there 
were 8,822 in the service. The authorized strength of the offl- 
cers was 333. The number actually in the service was 262. 

On June 30, 1910, the authorized strength was 9,521. There 
were actually in the service 9,121. 

On June 30, 1916, the authorized strength was 9,947. The 
actual strength was 10,056. They seem to have had more in 
the service than were authorized. 

On June 30, 1917, there were 30,000 authorized; 24,172 actually 
in the service. 

On June 30, 1918, the authorized strength was 30,000, but 
there were actually 45,384 in the service. 

On June 80, 1919, there were 75,500 authorized, but 45,343 in 
the service. 

On August 31, 1919, there were 27,400 authorized, and 27,514 
in the service. 

On June 30, 1920, there were 27,400 authorized, and 16,000 in 
the service. 

On June 30, 1921, there were 27,400 authorized, and 21,003 in 
the service. Now it is proposed to authorize a strength of 
21.000 men and 1,096 officers. I am advised, and as a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee it was my understanding, that 
for a number of years there has been a sort of an understand- 
ing or gentlemen’s agreement that there should be a ratio be- 
tween the marines and the number of enlisted personnel in the 
Navy of 5 to 1, which would call at this time for 17,500 marines. 

Tn my opinion, we ought to reduce the number of marines to 
10,000, but in deference to this understanding of the past, and 
knowing that I could not get votes enough to earry such an 
amendment, I have been constrained to offer the amendment 
which I have just-submitted. It seems to me there ought to be 
no objection to it. It will save a few million dollars, There 
must be a reduction in the marines. It looks as though there 
is a determination to make the Marine Corps more important 
than the Army. They have been strongly organized, they have 
had many friends everywhere, and they have been able to secure 
usually what they wanted. 

I submit, without taking the time to discuss the matter as it 
ought to be discussed, that there ought not to be any objection 
to the acceptance of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of 
the committee, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reaping Cierk. On page 57, in line 19, strike out 
“ $11,866,372 ” and insert “ $8,270,950.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, with 
the exception of the amendment on page 66, reserved by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask that the Secretury may read it. 

scan PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ported. 

The REAN Crerk. On page 35, after line 25, insert the 
following additional proviso: = 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is 5 in 
his discretion, to restore to their reserve status as of May 16, 1921, 
and employ on active duty for the fiscal year 1923 only, the 40 men, 
formerly class 5, Uni States Naval Reserve Force, who were com- 

med in the regular line of the Navy at reduced des as a result 
of the examination held on May 16, 1921 : Provided further, That such 
officers may, prior to July 1, 1923, after successfully passing such ex- 
aminations to determine the valifications for their reserve de as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, be transfe to and 
enpoented in the Regular Navy in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of June 4, 1920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that this is an amendment to a 
committee amendment, and that the committee amendment has 
been concurred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move it as an independent 
amendment to be added at the end of the paragraph, omitting 
the words “ Provided further.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I make the point of order against the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I asked that the amendment on 
page 66 might be reserved in order that I might make a point 
of order against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the amendment on page 66, 
at the end of line 14, the Senator from Montana makes the 
point of order that it is legislation on an appropriation bill. Is 
that the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That it is general legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, ask a conference with the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. Hare, Mr. NEWBERRY, Mr. SWAN- 
son, and Mr. Grass conferees on the part of the Senate. 


` DUTY ON MACHINE TOOLS. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxconb a brief statement from the National 


Machine Tool Builders’ Association relative to a duty on ma- 


chine tools. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

[National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, office of general 
manager, 817-818 Provident Bank Building. August H. Tuech- 
ter, president, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. J. Kearney, first vice pres- 
ident, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. Wood Walter, second vice pres- 
ident, Cincinnati, Ohio; Winslow Blanchard, treasurer, Cam- 
bridge, “A” Mass.; Howard W. Dunbar, secretary, Worcester, 
Mass.; Ernest F. DuBrul, general manager, Cincinnati, Ohio.] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 17, 1922. 

Subject: Tariff on machine tools. 

Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Wars: On June 8, when the machine-tool 
paragraph of the tariff bill was under discussion in the Senate, 
unfounded slurs by misinformed Senators influenced enough Re- 
publican Senators to reduce the machine-tool rate from 35 per 
cent to 15 per cent, the rate made by the Underwood tariff. 

Senator Smaarons charged the manufacturers of this industry 
with sustaining exorbitant prices and profits, “ particularly on 
automobiles, guns, and machines”; that they were selling in 
South America in successful competition with the Germans; 
that they had great organizations that did practically what they 
pleased; and so on. 

Some manufacturers of automobiles and firearms may be 
getting exorbitant profits, but the buyers of the automobiles pay 


Sell for only one-third of the present prices of American 
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the prices that produce the profits. Some of them may success- 
fully compete with the Germans in South America, Some no 
doubt have great organizations. Some may do just as they 
please. But why should the machine-tool industry be joined in 
a scathing denunciation of such people? 

If Senator Simmons had grounds for these statements, in so 
far as some automobile and firearms producers were concerned, 
the statements were all erroneous as applied to the machine-tool 
industry, which was lumped with these others in the discus- 
sion. 

Machine tools are not small tools, as some Senators have be- 
lieved, and as some may still believe. The term “ machine 
tools would be clearer to the nontechnical if they knew that it 
applied to the great mass of metal working machinery used in 
the forming or working into finished shape of all metal parts. 
This class of machinery is the most important of all the indus- 
trial machinery group, using the term “industrial” as distin- 
guished from “ agricultural ” and “ transportation,” The output 
of machine tools is about 25 per cent of the output of all in- 
dustrial machinery. On the high quality and productivity of 
the machine tool depends the quality and amount of production 
per man of all the industries making metal goods and machin- 
ery of every other class, On this industry the other metal in- 
dustries must depend for low costs with high American wages, 
It is the genius of the machine-tool builder that makes possible 
cheap automobiles, sewing machines, washing machines, phono- 
graphs, and radiophones. The accurate instruments, close- 
shooting weapons, huge quantities of war material so necessary 
in the late war, all depended on the genius of the American 
machine-tool builder for their production, 

Therefore this industry deserves something better than a mere 
fling of vituperation at the hands of the misinformed. If this 
industry is throttled, all others must suffer. 

In refutation of Senator Srarmons’s statement as to exorbitant 
profits, the experience of this industry was that the 1914 prices 
were so low that the manufacturers faced ruin. Testimony had 
been submitted to the Underwood committee showing that the 
machine-tool industry had earned only 8.95. per cent on its 
invested capital for the 10 years prior to 1913. Prices in 1914 
were extremely low because of prospective German competition 
that was just coming in under the Underwood Tariff, that had 
made the rate 15 per cent. 

If the industry before the war cauld not earn over 8.95 per 
cent with the lower wages paid at that time, it will be strange 
if it earns anything with wages and material and all other 
costs more than double the 1914 rate and machine-tool prices 
only 40 per cent more than 1914, 

The export market formerly enjoyed by the machine-tool 
industry has now been almost annihilated. The large German 
steel combinations, engineered by the German trust organizers— 
Krupp, Hugo Stinness, and others—control large machine-tool 
works and are now taking steps to enter the American market. 
They certainly can and will do so if the rate of 15 per cent Is 
maintained, since German copies of American machines now 


originals. 

Senator Kine on the same day said that the prices were more 
than 100 per cent over the 1914 price, that the manufacturers 
were taking advantage of a monopoly, and that they charged 
practically what they desired. The following figures, taken from 
the 1919 census, are sufficient proof that Senator Kino’s re- 
marks could not apply to the machine-tool Industry. According 
to the census figures of 1919 the machine-tool industry's invested 
capital was $213,000,000. The total value of its product in that 
year was $212,000,000. We are told that the sales of repair 
parts of the lowest-priced automobile, built by a prominent 
Democrat, amount to more than that in one year for that one 
concern. So when it comes to volume this industry can not be 
so damnable a monopoly as Senator Kine intimated. , 

The machine-tool industry in 1919 had 403 establishments, 
employing 53,111 wage earners. The average of wage earners 
per shop was therefore 132. Where is that monopoly that 
Senator King says was taken advantage of by the manufacturers 
to charge the public what they desired? The actnal facts are 
just the opposite. This industry of scattered, small establish- 
ments is to-day struggling for existence, and has been doing so 
for over 18 months, as a reaction from the war conditions. 

This industry was absolutely essential to the successful con- 
duct of the war. Without metal-working machines, machine 
tools, as technically known, war munitions could not have been 
made. The enormous demands of the war for such machines 
were patriotically supplied by the expansion of the machine- 
tool industry with its own capital or borrowed money—not with 


Government money. It is estimated that the industry was ex- 
panded to three times its former size. To-day, in its readjust- 
ment, the industry faces a corresponding contraction to the 
peace basis. Besides, its foreign market is gone, and that market 
was absorbing probably between 20 and 30 per cent of the 
total production before the war. This expanded capacity is now 
a liability, not an asset, and is far in excess of reasonable 
expectation of use. 

Certainly the best justification for a protective tariff is the 
justificacion of national defense. The machine-tool industry 
is a key industry in national defense. If it is ruined by com- 
petition with foreign enemies this country would be in a terrible 
state when it came to defense in any future war. 

Far from being a monopoly that charges what it pleases, at 
this time these manufacturers are fighting tooth and nail for 
every little order. A large excess of war-made machines is 
on the secondhand market; all costs are still exceedingly high 
and demand is very small. All these circumstances make it 
impossible for this industry to get any profit at all, and there 
have been numerous failures, 

The German machine-tool industry was also expanded to 
take care of the war needs of the Central Powers, and it is in 
the hands of strong concerns, A 15 per cent rate on foreign 
valuation will help the Germans to kill off their American 
rivals; and this by the action of a Republican Senate establish- 
ing a Democratic rate at the instigation of Democratic Senators 
from Arkansas and North Carolina—NStates that have no metal- 
working industries of any consequence. 

Your own State of Ohio is the largest producer of machine 
tools in all the United States, and we appeal to you as repre- 
senting this State to call the attention of the Senate to the 
injustice that has been done to this industry, not only in the 
ill-considered reduction, without any reflection or information 


‘as to the rate, but in unjust, unfair slurs directed against an 


industry that lives by the sweat of its brow. 

This industry has to bid for its material and labor against 
all other mechanical industries. Being put in a lower rate 
class at 15 per cent, when all of its customers and competing 
industries are given a higher rate, was an injustice of the Un- 
derwood law that the House bill sought to correct with a rate 
of 35 per cent. To continue to work such an injustice on 
an important industry, with 53.000 Wage earners, an indus- 
try so essential to the national defense and progress, is beyond 
reason. 

It is hoped that the Senate will rescind the action in making 
this amendment, and will, at least, restore the machine-tool item 
to a rate covered by the so-called “basket clause,” where it 
was some years ago, with all other mechanical industries with 
whom it competes for labor and material, and who in turn must 
depend on the machine-tool industry for their vital improve- 
ments in methods of production. 

Very truly yours, 
E, F. DUBRUL, General Manager. 
RECESS. 


* Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the re- 
cess being under the unanimous-consent agreement, until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o'clock and 7 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 20, 1922, at 11 o'clock 
a.m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 19, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D, D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, again our eyes are open to the wide reaches 
of the impartial loye of a divine Providence. We rejoice in 
the glad outlook of the day and week. May we bring buoyant 
hearts and minds to our duties. Impress us that it is always 
best to believe the best and do the best. Faithfulness to prin- 
ciple is essential to Thy favor and to the esteem of our fellows. 
Direct us by Thy wisdom, give courage to conquer every temp- 
tation, and strength to arise from every failure. Thus enable 
us to strive for the victories that count and tell for God and 
man, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 17, 1922, 
was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to bills of the following titles: 

S. 1784. An act for the relief of John B. Elliott; 

S. 154. An act to extend the benefits of the employers’ lia- 
bility act of September 7, 1916, to Arthur E. Rump; and 

S. 1087. An act for the relief of H. L. McFarlin. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 185) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to grant permits for removal of rock and gravel from the 
Fort Wingate Military Reservation, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. . 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speakers table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below : 

S. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to grant permits for removal of rock and gravel from the 
Fort Wingate Military Reservation; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. To-day business on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar is in order. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
calendar, 


IMPRISONMENT OF FEMALE OFFENDERS IN STATE REFORMATORIES. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
‘was the bill (S. 1010) to amend sections 5549 and 5550 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? x 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


MAILS FOR THE BLIND. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10496) to provide for the free transmission 
through the mails of certain publications for the blind. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the same request with reference to this bill, that it be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


LAG DU FLAMBEAU BAND, LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWAS, WISCONSIN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6428) for the enrollment and allotment of 
members of the Cac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chip- 
pewas, in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, when this measure was up be- 
fore I made some inquiry with reference to it, and asked that 
it be passed over. I do not see the gentleman present here 
this morning who was to communicate with the Indian Office. 
I dislike to object, but 

Mr. MANN. I want to make some inquiries about it. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

ACCOUNTS OF CERTAIN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7764) authorizing the accounting officers of 
the Treasury to adjust certain accounts of certain diplomatic 


and consular officers. 
The title of the bill was read. 
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I make the same request with reference to 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was up for 
consideration on the call two weeks ago the gentleman who re- 
ported it asked that it be passed over without prejudice for 
the purpose of obtaining additional information which at that 


time he did not have. I do not see the gentleman now in the 
Chamber. I ask unanimous consent to have it passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


LEASE OF SURPLUS ELECTRIC POWER, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimeus Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10248) to amend the act of April 16, 1906, 
and the act of February 24, 1911, relative to the lease of sur- 
plus electric power on Federal irrigation projects. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
since this bill was passed over two weeks ago at my request 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the author of the 
bill, has furnished me with additional information, But I wish 
to make a certaiL inquiry as to the last proviso, vesting dis- 
cretion in the Secretary of the Interior to adjust these rates 
within 5, 10, or 20 year periods of time after the entry into 
contracts of lease. 

My impression as to the readjustments of the rental for this 
hydroelectric power that is sought to be granted to the Water 
Users’ Association, under certain terms that will be satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Interior, is that they should be manda- 
torily changed at least every 10 years. I think the period of 
time is too long to make it 20 years when the prices of power 
may change perhaps by reason of the price of coal. We all 
know that the price of hydroelectric power is largely dependent 
and conditioned upon the price of coal, the price at which it 
is sold at the place where the power is developed. Now, in the 
granting of leases for power at a certain rate and having the 
time extended to 20 years you are doing so at the expense of 
the other users of power. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from Wisconsin will observe 
that this bill provides for frequent readjustments of water- 
power rates. Section 7 of the Federal water power act pro- 
vides: 


That when licenses are issued involving the use of Government dams 
or other structures owned by the United States or tribal lands embraced 
within Indian reservations the commission shall fix a reasonable annua: 
charge for the use thereof, and such charges may be readjusted at the 
end of 20 years after the beginning of operations, and at periods of not 
less than 10 years thereafter, in a manner to be described in each 


license. 


The gentleman will notice that the language of this bill follows 
very closely after that of the water power act. The officials 
of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association advised me 
that they had contracts with certain users of power which they 
would like to readjust every five years. 

So it is here provided that five-year readjustments may be 
made, while under the Federal water power act no readjust- 
ment of rates need be made until 20 years, and then every 10 
years after that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg pardon. Let me get a clear idea of 
what the Federal water power act provides. I gleaned from 
reading it that it provides that rates must be readjusted at the 
end of 10-year periods. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; that act reads 


May be readjusted at the end of 20 18 after the beginning of opera- 
tions, and at periods of not less than 10 years thereafter. 


As to the second part of the gentleman's observation, with 
respect to the competition from power produced by coal, I can 
state to him that in my opinion the only competition that is to 
be feared by those interested in this power which is to be pro- 
duced on Salt River will be an enormous hydroelectric develop- 
ment, which we all hope will take place on the Colorado River. 
When the Colorado is harnessed, in a few years to come, there 
will undoubtedly be a vast quantity of cheap power available for 
distribution in Arizona. Therefore, if any rate readjustment is 
made, it will probably be downward, in competition with this 
very large hydroelectric development, rather than upward, in 
competition with coal, which must be shipped by rail from New 
Mexico or Colorado, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that under the language of the bill there is no obliga- 
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tion upon the department to readjust the rate at any period of 
the 50-year lease. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Neither is there any such obligation under 
the water power act. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD, It says the charges shall be readjusted at 
the end of 20 years. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; I copied the wording of this bill exactly 
from that act, which is permissive but not mandatory. It says 
that such charges may be readjusted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Read just below, where it is mandatory. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is nothing mandatory. The water 
power act provides— 

The commission shall fix a reasonable annual charge for the use 
thereof, and such charges may be readjusted at the end of 20 years 
thereafter and at periods of not less than 10 years thereafter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has called attention to the 
provision of the water power act that applies to Government 
projects on Indian reservations. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Government dams or Indian reservations, 
This bill relates to the sale of surplus power from a Govern- 
ment dam, because the title to the property will remain in the 
United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And the language of the bill precisely fol- 
lows the Federal water power act, except that I have provided 
that there may be five-year rate readjustments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My idea is that for the protection of the 
users of power there should be a requirement that the rates 
be readjusted at certain fixed times. It is not fair to the future 
users of power to have some large user of this stored-up power 
get a preferential rate under a long-time lease, which may be 
away below the prevailing cost 20 or 25 years hence. Neither 
is it fair perhaps to the user of power to charge him an exces- 
sive rate when the rate may be much lower 20 or 25 years hence. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Under the terms of this bill, when a con- 
tract for the sale of surplus power is made it may provide 
for a readjustment of rates at fixed periods. If a consumer of 
power believes that in the future electric power will be cheaper— 
and that is my opinion so far as Arizona is concerned, on ac- 
count of future hydroelectric development on the Colorado 
River—he will naturally insist that the readjustment come as 
soon as possible. If the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation is wise in making its power contracts, it will try to 
obligate the consumers at a high rate for as long a time as it 
ean. But, in any event, a readjustment of rates can be agreed 
upon in advance and so specified at the time the contract is 
made. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman state what 
power project along the Colorado River he has in mind? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have in mind a very large reservoir which 
must be constructed in order to protect the Yuma Valley and 
the Imperial Valley from the flood waters of the Colorado River, 
When that great reservoir is provided at least 600,000 horse- 
power of electric energy will be produced as the stored water is 
gradually released. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Has the gentleman in mind the 
project that may possibly be developed by Girand and others? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That particular project is for power only. It 
provides practically no storage, but would create about 100,000 
horsepower for use in Arizona, If the proposed Girand power 
plant at Diamond Creek in the Colorado River were in exist- 
ence to-day, I doubt very much whether it would be possible to 
finance the Salt River power development, in aid of which I am 
seeking to have this bill passed. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Would this project interfere 
in any way with the Girand project? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; because this project is comparatively 
small. The Girand project is large enough to supply power to 
a great many copper mines in Arizona. This Salt River project 
may care for the power needs of two or three of them. There 
js no real conflict between the two. This project will not re- 
quire so much money for its development and the mines will 
have power immediately. I now yield te the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am inclined to think that the plan proposed is a safe and 
sound one, and, as a matter of fact, is perhaps essential for 
the best utilization of the power on the Salt River reclamation 
project. In order that the matter may be very clear, I want 
to ask the gentleman from Arizona as to this phase of the situ- 
ation: The bill provides that whenever a development of power 
is necessary for the irrigation of lands on the Salt River 
reclamation project, or an opportunity is afforded for the de- 
velopment of power under such project, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to make the contracts proposed in the 


bill. The Salt River project is a completed project, now being 
operated under an organization of the landowners. I should 
say that nothing in this bill would by any possibility authorize 
the use of the reclamation fund for the further extension of the 
power project. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Absolutely not, and nothing of the kind is 


tended. 
Mr. MONDELL. That is my interpretation of the bill, but 
I thought it was well te have it made certain. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill will have this effect; whatever power 
is developed, whatever dams are built, whatever improvements 
are made, the title to the same will be in the United States 
as additional security for the sums due on the construction 
charge as*heretofore fixed for the Salt River project. 

Mr. MONDELL. This bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior on behalf of the people interested and on behalf of the 
actual owners of the project to make a contract for a period of 
50 years with an opportunity for readjustment in 5 years, 10 
years, or 20 years. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the only purpose of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. And leaves the matter wholly in the hands 
of the people vitally interested, and the longer period would 
make it possible to make a better contract than could be made 
otherwise. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. There are a good many provisions in the general 
water power act which, of course, are not carried in this very 
brief bill. Are there any essential provisions in the general 
water power act in reference to the power of making contracts? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. If the gentleman from Ilinois will look 
at the bill as originally introduced 

Mr. MANN. I have read it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And at the report in which I printed the 
letter of the secretary of the Federal Water Power Commis- 
sion, he will note that the secretary says that Inasmuch as this 
bill deals solely with the sale of surplus power, there is no 
interference in any possible way with the Federal water power 
act. 

Mr. MANN. We gave very careful consideration to the terms 
of the Federal water power act, and there are many provisions 
in that act with reference to contracts, but this bill leaves it 
absolutely with the Secretary of the Interior and to the water 
users as to the terms of the contract. 

Mr. HAYDEN. All that this bill deals with is the sale of 
surplus power; it has nothing to do with the power site, the 
title to which remains in the Federal Government. 

Mr. MANN. That is all you get anywhere, is the surplus 
power. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under the Federal water power act a water- 
power site may be leased for a term of 50 years. The lessee 
then places buildings and other structures necessary to develop 
power on the site, but the United States reserves the right to 
recapture the property at the expiration of the lease. In this 
case the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association now has 
the right to develop power for its own purposes, and is only 
asking for the privilege of selling the surplus. 

Mr. MANN. It comes from the fact that the General Gov- 
ernment has control over the power site. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman this question: Under the general water power act a 
portion of the profits received by the Government is paid to 
the State? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true, and a part of the receipts are 
also paid into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. MANN. Why should a portion of the proceeds from the 
Government site be paid into the State fund in one case and 
not in another? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The power sites affected by this bill were 
reserved and set aside for the use of the Salt River reclamation 
project long before the Federal water power act was passed by 
Congress. 

Mr. MANN. That is the case on a great many sites that were 
set aside; very few have been set aside since the water power 
act passed. They were set aside before, and while I am not 
specially anxious to have the money paid into the State, still 
I notice that when the question comes up of paying money 
into the Treasury then all the gentlemen representing these 
States want to get as little into the General Treasury as pos- 
sible and as much into the local treasury as possible. What is 
the difference in principle between paying money into the State 
treasury out of contracts under the general water power act 
and under the Reclamation Service? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under the Federal water power act power 
is developed by private enterprise on Government land. Under 
the reclamation act the power site is developed directly by the 


in 
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United States for the benefit of the water users of the reclama- 
tion project. 

Mr. MANN. It is just the same in both cases, it is owned by 
the Government. 

Mr. HAYDEN. A water-power company leases the site, 
builds the power plant, and controls the entire property, which 
ote not be taxed because the power site belongs to the United 

tates. 

Mr. MANN. They do in this case. 

Mr. HAYDEN, The Federal water power act therefore pro- 
vides that 374 per cent of rental received by the United States 
shall be paid to the State in which the power site is located in 
lieu of taxes. 

Mr. MANN. Under the general water power act all private 
property is taxable. In this case, if it is not taxable, then 
there is much more reason for paying it into the State. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The water-power development which will 
take place if this bill becomes a law means that additional 
areas of taxable lands will be brought under cultivation, and 
for that reason I do not anticipate that the State of Arizona 
will insist upon receiving a share of the power receipts in lieu 
of taxes, 

Mr. MANN. If this was in some other State and the Govern- 
ment owned the whole property, it might be in favor of paying 
the money into the State rather than to the General Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Other States will have this 
bill as a model. 

Mr. MANN. In this case they go on the theory that all of it 
goes into the State in some way and there is no difference in 
principle. I expect that there are many other matters of that 
kind, and I tell the gentleman frankly that I am really afraid 
of a short bill not very carefully drawn. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill was very carefully prepared. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. CHALMERS. What is the object, why can not you do 
this under the general water power act; is it simply an exten- 
sion of time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If additional power for the Salt River recla- 
mation project could be obtained under the terms of the Fed- 
eral water power act it would not be necessary to pass this 
bill; but there is a special statute, passed in 1906, which deals 
with power developed on United States reclamation projects 
which limits contracts for the sale of surplus power to 10 years. 
All that I am trying to do is to amend that special statute, 
which applies to reclamation projects only, which was passed 
long before the Federal water power act became a law and 
which the water power act did not repeal. I am trying to 
amend it to conform to the Federal water power act with re- 
spect to the term of 50 years. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I have the same fear that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has, that it may be regarded as a 
dangerous precedent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The precedent, if that is important, is 
already established and fixed in the law. The Federal Water 
Power Commission may now make 50-year leases. Instead of 
establishing a precedent, I am following one already approved 
by Congress when it passed the water power act. I can not see 
how there can be any danger in doing that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Gladly. f 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is there anything in this bill or in this 
proposition which might in any way affect the national parks? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Absolutely not. It merely means the use for 
power purposes of some water that flows down the Salt River 
from a reseryoir heretofore constructed by the Reclamation 
Service. There is no national park within 200 miles of the 
power site which is to be utilized if this bill passes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. The gentleman does not know of any 
objection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. None that can not be satisfactorily answered. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] It is clear that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, and the Sergeant at Arms was notified 
to bring in absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names. 
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Ackerman Driver Kleczka Pringey 
Andrew, Mass, Dunbar Knight Rainey, Ala. 
Ansorge Dunn Kreider Rayburn 
Anthony Edmonds Langley Reber 
Arentz Evans Larson, Minn, Reed, N. Y. 
Bacharach Fairfield zaro Reed, W. Va. 
Barkley Fields Lea, Calif. Riddick 
Beck Focht Leatherwood Robertson 
Beedy Frear „N. X. Rossdale 
Bell Free London Rouse 
Bixler Freeman Luce Rucker 
Black Fuller McClintie Ryan 
Bland, Ind, Gallivan McCormick Sabath 
Blanton Garrett, Tex. McFadden Sanders, Ind. 
ond Gilbert M: Kenzie ars 
Bowers Goldsborough McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 
Brennan Goodykoontz MacGregor Sinclair 
Britten Gorman Maloney lemp 
Brooks, Pa. Gould Martin Snyder 
Buchanan Graham, Pa. Mead Stiness 
Burke Greene, Vt. Merritt Stoll 
Burtness Griest Michaelson Strong, Pa. 
Burton Hardy, Colo. Mills ullivan 
Campbell, Pa ersey Montague Swank 
antrill Hicks Montoya Sweet 
Carter Hill Moore, III. Tague 
Chandler, N. Y. Hogan Moore, Ohio Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fla. Husted Moores, Ind. Taylor, Tenn. 
Classon Hutchinson Morin Thomas 
Cockran Ireland Mott Tilson 
Codd James Mudd Treadway 
Collins Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, Me. Tyson 
Connell Johnson, Miss. Nelson, J. M. Underhill 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, S. Dak. Newton, Minn. Vare 
Cooper, Ohio Jones, Pa. O’Brien Vestal 
Cooper, Wis, Jones, Tex. O'Connor Ward, N. Y. 
Copley Kahn Oliver Wason 
Crago Kelley, Mich. ~ Olpp Wheeler 
Crowther Kendall Osborne Williams, III 
Cullen Kennedy Padgett Wingo 
Dallinger Ketcham Paige Wood, Ind 
Davis, Minn Kiess Parker, N. J. Woodyard 
Deal Kindred Parks, Ark. ates 
Dem Kinkaid Perkins Young 
Dickinson Kirkpatrick Perlman 
Drane Kitchin Petersen 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-eight Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill 
under consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10248) to amend the act of April 16, 1906, and the act 
of February 24, 1911, relative to the lease of surplus electric power on 
Federal irrigation projects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 

tion of the bill? 
, Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, following out the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] and others, I wish to know whether it 
would not be advisable to have some provision in the bill so as 
to have this power subject to the other provisions of the gen- 
eral water act, so far as applicable. The gentleman originally 
introduced this bill with the idea of amending section 5 of 
the reclamation act, I believe. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I introduced this bill with the idea of 
amending section 5 of the special act that was passed in 1906, 
which simply authorized power leases on reclamation projects 
for 10 years. That act was amended in 1911 in order that 
leases might be made on the Rio Grande reclamation project 
for 50 years. I introduced this bill to place the Salt River 
project on a parity with the Rio Grande project. Then the 
question was raised that the passage of such legislation might 
be in conflict with the Federal water power act. At the sug- 
gestion of the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, the bill 
was referred to the Federal Power Commission. That com- 
mission reported back that there would be a conflict if the 
bill contained the term “ power privileges.” Therefore the term 
“power privileges” was omitted from this bill, which deals 
with nothing but the sale of surplus power. If it is provided 
that all the terms of the Federal water power act shall apply 
to this bill, nothing will be accomplished. The water power 
act refers to power sites owned by the Government, and in con- 
sideration of their use a license fee is charged. This bill merely 
provides that if in connection with the Salt River reclama- 
tion project they have surplus power to sell, then they can 
contract to sell it for 50 years instead of 10 years. Surplus 
power is all that this bill affects. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the bill, 


The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the set of April 16, 1906 (84 
Stat.. p. 116), as amended by the act of February 1911 (86 Stat., 
p. 930), be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That whenever a development of power is necessary for the 
irrigation of lands, under any project undertaken under the said rec- 


lamation act, or an opportuni 
eee — r is authorized to 


ron under such proj 
ease for a period not exceeding 10 years, giving preference to 2 — 


urposes, any surplus power or power 

Prom such leases shall and be 
placed to the credit of the 
Provided, That no lease 
privileges as will impair the efficiency of the 

vided further, That the Secre of the Interior authorized, 
discretion, to make such a lease in connection with Rio Grande project 
in Texas and New Mexico and the Salt River project in Arizona for a 
longer period, not exceeding 50 years, with the approval of the water 
users’ association or associations under. any such project, organized in 
conformity with the rules and regulations prescribed by th 


y the Secretary 
of the Interior in 8 of section 6 of the reclamation act ap- 


proved June 17, 19 
With the following committee amendment: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


al purposes, to enter into contracts for a period not exceeding 50 years 
Tor Phe sale of any surplus power so 3 and the money derived 


said : Pro- 

r ma end 

33 ꝗ ꝗ E RE TE A 
sale of power in a manner to be described in the contract, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hayden to the committee amendment: 

On page 3, line 5, strike out the word “lease” and in lieu thereof 
insert the word “contract,” and after the word “made” insert the 
words for the sale.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer this amendment at the 
suggestion of the Department of the Interior. An identical bill 
was introduced in the Senate, and in reporting on that bill the 
department recommended this amendment, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Les. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that the word 
“as,” in line 5, page 8, should be stricken out, and the word 
“which ” substituted? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is a matter of grammatical construction, 
I copied the old law. The present law relating to the other 
projects reads “ as.” 

Mr. WALSH. The phraseology now looks as though that 
referred to the power. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. When these others are disposed of we can 
take care of it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. Page 3, 
line 5, strike out the word “as” and insert the word “ which.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment: Page 3, line 5, strike out 
the word “as” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ which.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
sale of surplus power developed under the Salt River reclama- 
tion project, Arizona.” 

On motion of Mr. Haypen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

TRANSFER OF DETENTION HOSPITAL BUILDING, NOME, ALASKA, 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 9528) providing for the retention 
by the Government of the property in Nome, Alaska, known as 
the detention hospital building, and its use by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the author of the bill why this privilege 
should not be left to the Department of the Interior rather than 
to one certain bureau of the department, and further whether 
the privilege of the utilization should not be left to the President 
to determine as from time to time the President may determine 
is necessary? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the gentleman that the bill 
was drafted by the Department of the Interior. I did not pay 
much attention to the phraseology of it. Two weeks ago to- 
day under unanimous consent the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Cramton] reserved the right to object, and inquired as to 
the probable expense involved. I obtained all the information 
and he is perfectly satisfied with it. He happens to be out of 
the Chamber at this time, 

Mr. STAFFORD, It occurs to me if we have a Government 
building up in Alaska for which there is no further need and 
the Bureau of Education or some bureau of the Department of 
the Interior needs it, the President ought to have authority 
at least to say what Government agency should utilize the 
building. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, The gentleman means general authority 
as to buildings? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; just this one building. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND, That did not occur to me. A great 
many bills have been introduced in the past giving special power 
to some department, ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here the Government has a building at 
Nome, Alaska, which is no longer needed for the purpose of its 
original construction. The Bureau of Education thinks it 
should have it for the use of the teachers as a dormitory. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, If the gentleman will let me interrupt 
him, the Bureau of Education now occupies an old ramshackle 
building that is a mere makeshift. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But if there is other need for this build- 
ing, or if the building could be utilized for additional activities 
of the Government, or if it happens that the Department of the 
Interior should have no further need for the building why 
should not the President have authority to designate the use 
to which it may be put? 

Me SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman suggest an amend- 
ment 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
is a good one, inasmuch as it is not likely that there will be 
other Government buildings in Nome in many years to 
come, But the control of the Federal building there must be 
placed somewhere, and probably the best place is the Bureau of 
Education. How would an amendment like this do? In line 
11, page 2, add the words “and for such other uses of the Gov- 
ernment as the President may direct.” That would leave the 
building under the control of this particular bureau, which is 
well represented in Alaska, and yet leave the building for such 
other uses as the President may direct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have these amendments to propose, but 
perhaps the gentleman’s amendment will accomplish the pur- 
pose: 

For the use of the Department of the Interior or such other depart- 
88 oes the Government as the President may from time to time 

The Attorney General is authorized to transfer the custody of said 
building to the tary of the Interior or to the head of any such 
other department as the President may from time to time determine 
shall have the use thereof. 

What is the gentleman's proposal? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is a little simpler, I think. 
It leaves the control of the building under the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, which is a strong bureau in Alaska, and adds, after line 
11, these words, and for such other uses of the Government 
as the President may direct.“ That is to say, the Bureau of 
Education in the Department of the Interior would manage and 
control and take care of the building, which will be used mainly 
as a school; but in case of an emergency, or anything of that 
kind, the President could direct the use of it for any necessary 
governmental purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is quite certain the Bureau 
of Education will be in Alaska for some time to come? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. It is one of the most 


active bureaus there. It has its teachers, superintendents, and 
agents there. Why should we not provide that in case of emer- 
gency the Government may make other use of its public build- 
ings? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is why I wish to have authority 
vested in some one to utilize it to its full capacity. I with- 
draw the reservation. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to make an inquiry as to whether anybody can tell 
me what is the provision in the act of July 1, 1916, which would 
authorize the sale of this building? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say, supplementing the inquiry iof 
the gentleman from Illinois, that I casually but rather thor- 
oughly examined that act and could not find the authority in 
the act authorizing the sale. 

Mr. MANN. I read the act, and I could not find anything in 
it authorizing the sale. But I assumed I might have been mis- 
taken, and then, thinking of the history of this legislation, I 
assumed further that when a bill like this came before the 
House some one would have accurate information, Here is a 
case where the Department of Justice recommended to Congress 
that it make an appropriation for the construction of a hos- 
Pital for the insane in Alaska. We made the appropritaion. 
They constructed the hospital. They told us when we made 
the original recommendation that it was absolutely essential, 
and, in the interest of humane treatment of the insane, that this 
hospital be authorized and erected. After it was erected it 
never housed a single insane person, unless it was the Govern- 
ment inspector who made the original request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Department of Justice 
had no reason to suspect that the population of Nome, Alaska, 
would dwindle between 1913 and 1922, or rather between 1913 
and 1916, fully one-half—perhaps even three-fourths, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Notwithstanding the building of a Govern- 
ment railroad up there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The railroad does not run 
within a thousand miles of Nome. 

Mr. MANN. We have not any reason for expecting now that 


the Bureau of Education will need this building. But here was yp: 


a case where, after we had authorized a hospital and constructed 
it, they would not go to the expense of operating it; said it was 
ridiculous to have a hospital there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is the Government way 
of doing everything in Alaska. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I say, and when I ask for informa- 
tion about this particular bill, nobody knows. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is because it is Alaska. 

Mr. MANN. It is not because it is Alaska. This was re- 
ported by a committee of the House, not composed of Members 
from Alaska, although I have no desire to criticize the com- 
mittee. Of course, the bill was drawn by the department. We 
have gotten in the habit—and maybe it is a good one—of pass- 
ing upon the recommendations of the departments and allowing 
them, and then they change their mind and do not give us very 
good rensons for the change. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We have the habit, all 
right, but we have not nerve to enact a law giving the Governor 
of Alaska the power to act in just such matters as this, which 
we should do. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know why we should let the Governor 
of Alaska have control over our property up there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is 5,000 miles away, and 
Congress is not familiar with the conditions there. 

Mr. MANN. Ido not know whether we have a good governor , 
up there or not, but there have been some governors up there 
since I have been here that I would not trust with such things. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

bill (H. R. 9528) providing for the retent { 
y the hin in 8 Ea, known 88 Hoven ral Nang. 


ing, and its use by the Burean of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 


That the property commo 
being ‘situated on oy 


id lot 66, shall not be sold 


contiguous to :sa der 
July 1, 1916, entitled “An act making ap 


the act of 
gund 


All laws or parts of laws to the extent they are in conflict 
provisions of this act are repealed. See 54 


Mr. CRAM TON. Mr. Speaker 


‘Consent was the bill (H. R. 11862) declaring 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington: Page 2, line 11 
after the word “Interior,” strike out the period, insert a comma, an 
add and for such other uses of the Government as the President may 


Te SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men: 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was last called 
to the attention of the House I objected to its consideration 
owing to a lack of information as to how much it would cost to 
put the building in condition for use, having some fear as to 
what the effect might have been upon a building in Alaska that 
has been left unoccupied for 12 or 18 years, Since that time 
information has come from the Alaska division of the Bureau 
of Education, through Dr. W. T. Lopp, its chief, giving that in- 
formation, And I will ask to have it read by the Clerk. By 
argc that information I withdraw any ol)jection I had to 

e 
i Se SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
etter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or EDUCATION, ALASKA DIVISION, 
Seattle, Wash., June 7, 1922, 
Mr, L. A. KALBACH, 
Washington, D. C. 


resent quarters, I beg to submit the 83 
Non ospital is said to be one of the best constructed buildings in 
ome, 


It is one of the few aonane which does not heave and settle 
8. 


during the winter and spring mont It has not been used since it 


was built. It was equipped with hot-water heat, The of the 
cellar 5 the spring thaws has rusted the furnace in the small 
basement, If a new furnace is purchased for the basement, or one or 


two Arcola water heaters for the first floor, I estimate the cost at $600, 
The other expenses for alterations and irs should not exceed $400, 
making a total of 81.000. If fines are built and stoves used for heating 
purposes, I estimate the entire cost, including alterations, would be 
approximately $500. 

r old quarters are in the old courthouse bulldi 
erected about 1900, during the boom ys of Nome, when buildings 
were put up without any adequate foundations. It was rly con- 
structed, and has heaved and settled so many times that there is not 
a level floor in the building. Because of its faulty construction and 
its shapeless condition it is difficult to heat. Snperintendent Dupertuis 
has recommended that if we can not secure the detention hospital, the 
old building be torn down and rebuilt. He estimates that it will cost 
approximately $3,000. He is of the opinion that it is not practicable to 
attempt to repair the old building for living quarters for the superin- 
tendent and teachers. 

‘Very sincerely yours, 


„ which was 


W. T. LOPP, 
Ohief of Alaska Division. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would only like to add that 
upon inquiry I have made to-day of the Bureau of Education 
I am advised that it is not expected that funds will be ex- 
pended for this purpose other than as stated, for the repair of 
buildings. They do not expect to spend funds for ‘furniture, 
but will use the furniture that is already there. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 2, after 
the word “sold,” in line 5, by striking out all down to and 
including the word “ acts” in line 9. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

fered by Mr. MANN: P. 2 
a . trike Gut an dows to and Da 
line 9. 

Mr, MANN. Leaving it so that the building shall not be 
sold but retained by the Government. The ‘language of the 
bill refers to a certain act, and contains the words “or other 
like acts.” This means nothing to us. We have not been able 
to find any provision in the act referred to. This does not 
change the effect of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


„ line 5, after the 
uding the word act: ie 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. WaxsH,.a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DECLARING TCHULA LAKE, MISS., NONNAVIGABLE. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Tchula Lake, 
Holmes County, Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire, as the report is very wanting in facts, as to 
whether this lake is in any wise connected with any navigable 
stream over which the Government has extended any develop- 
ment? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of Mr. JOHNSON, 
of the committee in whose hands this bill was left for pres- 
entation, I take the liberty of referring to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HumpPHreys], the author of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, Tchula Lake is about 50 
miles long. It is connected at both ends of the lake with the 
Yazoo River. In years gone by there was very considerable 
commerce carried on the lake, but in the past 10 years, perhaps, 
it has been unused, and there has been no money spent on it in 
those years. It is filled up with logs and other material, so 
that now, as a matter of fact, it is nonnavigable. 

Under the river and harbor act of 1899 we provided that in 
the case of navigable streams lying wholly within one State 
the legislature of a State might authorize the construction of 
dams, bridges, and so forth, across the streams, provided that 
the plans, and so forth, were approved by the engineer officers 
of the Army and the Secretary of War. This last spring the 
Legislature of Mississippi passed an act authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge without any removable span across this 
lake, at about its central portion. That was referred to the 
War Department and approved by the War Department, and 
the bridge was constructed, so that now it would be impossible 
to navigate the stream because the bridge is right across the 
center of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the character of the country about 
this lake? Was it formerly timbered country or agricultural? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is agricultural. The only purpose of 
this bill is to enable the supervisors of that county to put other 
bridges across it without having to go to the War Department 
and have the plans approved. ‘ 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Is there any navigation? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. None whatever. 

Mr. MILLER. What is the depth of water? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. May bea foot or so. It is filled up with 
logs, and it is nonnavigable even without this bridge. Now, 
there are three or four other bridges across it, and the county 
has been for a number of years put to the expense of hiring a 
man to stay by that bridge to open the span of the bridge when 
boats come up. That span has not been opened for 8 or 10 


years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. - There would be no danger as long as the 
gentleman represents the district in which this lake is situated 
that the demand will be made, as has sometimes been done in 
other districts, for the improvement of this 1-foot stream for 
the purposes of navigation, and it may be hoped that for a 
long time that will not occur, but there may be an effort on the 
part of another Representative who may succeed the gentle- 
man at some time to obtain an appropriation for a 1-foot stream 
of this kind. But I withdraw my objection, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The objection is withdrawn, The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Tchula Lake, in Holmes County, in the State 
of Mississippi, be, and the same is hereby, declared to be a nonnavigable 
stream within the meaning of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and jurisdiction over said lake is hereby declared to be vested 
in the State of Mississippi. 

Sec. 2. That the right of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this act 
is hereby expressly reserved. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “ States,“ strike out the remainder 
of the paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WrNstow, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FOREST LANDS IN ELDORADO NATIONAL FOREST, 
CALIF. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8263) to provide for the consolidation of 
forest lands in the Eldorado National Forest, Calif., and for 
other purposes. 


The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
I do not know whether I would have objection to the substitute 
amendment to section 1, even though it does not carry out the 
recommendation of the department, but I haye serious objection 
to constituting a new forest reserve outside the present existing 
boundaries. As I read the report, in that exterior tract of land 
there are 130,517 acres included, all except 13,200 of which are 
embraced in full or imperfect entry. What is the need of our 
adopting a policy, as is proposed in this bill and the three suc- 
ceeding bills, introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RAxKER], of enlarging these forest reserves by adding privately 
owned land to the extent of hundreds of thousands of acres and 
having the Government buy those lands from the proceeds of 
the sale of the timber on existing forest reserves or by the ex- 
change of other lands on this forest reserve? 

Mr. RAKER. In the act of March 20, 1922, there was in- 
cluded section 1 of this bill, and if we are permitted to consider 
it I will ask to have section 1 eliminated. Section 2 is intended 
to cover the provisions of the act of June 25, 1910, and of August 
24, 1912, which contain this provision: 

And provided further, That hereafter no forest reserve shall be 
created, nor shall any additions be made to the ones heretofore created, 
within the limits of the States of California, Montana, Colorado, or 
Wyoming, except by act of Congress. 

That brings up the question of adding land to the national 
forests. If consideration is given, I shall ask to amend the 
bill by striking out, on page 3, line 20, the words“ this act“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the act entitled ‘An act to consoli- 
date forest lands,’ approved March 20, 1922,” and also inserting 
the words “ with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior.” 
Then this land is included within the national forest named if 
it protects the stream flow and conserves the forests in that 
country. z 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the gentle- 
man has far better acquaintance with the creation of national 
forest reserves under prior administrations to conserve the for- 
ests of the country than I have, by reason of his coming from 
a western timbered State; but I question whether at any time 
when the Executive has brought into the boundaries of forest 
reserves large areas of land that there was ever included such 
a large proportion of privately owned lands as is the propor- 
tion in these various tracts. I will state that in the bill under 
consideration and likewise in the three succeeding bills one- 
tenth only of the land that is sought to be included in a forest 
reserve is Government land and nine-tenths is in private own- 
ership. The land has been stripped of timber and now it is 
proposed to have the National Government purchase the land 
that has been stripped of timber and make it an embryo forest 
reserve. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman allow me to explain? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. When practically all of these national forests 
were created the attempt was made to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, privately owned land and the boundaries were made 
irregular and zigzag for that purpose, because at the time of 
the creation of the national forests the act of 1901 was in effect, 
which allowed the exchange of the land, not for the value of 
the timber on it, but allowed a man who had a piece of worth- 
less land at any place within a forest reserve to go and take 
a piece of virgin timberland. The purpose of making the 
boundaries zigzag was to eliminate as much of the privately 
owned land as possible. Now, this land has been cared for, so 
far as fire protection is concerned—not only the land of private 
individuals but Government land also. It adjoins the land 
within the national forests. It protects the stream flow. It 
ean be reforested, and private individuals can not hold it. 
So therefore it can be obtained now very cheaply and can be 
exchanged to the Government for other land or timber, par- 
ticularly ripe timber, and thereby a large supply of timber be 
provided for the future instead of letting it be destroyed. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman allow me to make a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Forest Service in making these ex- 
changes has not placed a valuation of more than $2 on any of 
this cut-over land. I have the figures over in my office. 

Mr. RAKER. It is one of the best buys to be had anywhere 
in the world. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Forest Service has placed a very small 
valuation on the cut-over land, which is potential forest land 
and may be reforested, and which is all contiguous to a national 
forest. They give an equivalent value in timber. 


1922. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the Govermment purchases the land 
which has no salable value now. 
Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes, it has. 


Mr. STAFFORD. The Government is purchasing large tracts 

3 outside of forest reserves held in private ownership. 

RAKER. They do not have to take them. 
Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says the Government does 
not have to take the land. At one time gentlemen complain 
that there is too much land in forest reserves, and the next time, 
when it is of no value at all to the Government, they are ask- 
ing the Government to take it all in. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Although the exchange act was passed sev- 
eral years ago, there is one forest reserve in my State where 
there has not been an acre of land exchanged, because the land- 
owners think that the Forest Service is exacting too high a price 
in the equivalent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the landowner thinks he has a good 
proposition he will hold on to it, but when he has not a good 
proposition he will sell the land to the Government because he 
ean not find any other purchaser. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The officials of the Forest Service have the 
upper hand in these matters. They are absolutely independent. 
The private landowner is compelled to pay taxes on his land 
Sage — 5 to year, and the Forest Service has the advantage in 

e e. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If the Government purchases the land and 
gives them timber in lieu thereof, the land taken into the na- 
tional forest does not pay any taxes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Forest Service takes all that into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The. SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 

PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Cansent 
was the bill (H. R. 5003) to provide for the consolidation of 
forest lands in the Plumas National Forest, Calif., and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, for the same reason I ob- 
ject to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 

SHASTA NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5004) to provide for the consolidation 
of forest lands in the Shasta National Forest, Calif., and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bilL 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin allow me 
just a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. RAKER. Within the past two months we have passed 
not less than six bills just like this, providing for the taking 
in of lands within 6 miles of the exterior boundaries of 
national forests, and there was no objection. 


of 


Mr. STAFFORD, I do not think any of those bills pro- 


vided for the taking in of so little Government land and so 
much privately owned land as these bills under consideration 
to-day. For instance, section 2 of the pending bill provides 
for taking in 515,830 acres, and of that amount only 13,710 
acres are to-day owned by the Government: I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will re- 
port the next bill. 

TAHOE NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6651) to provide for the consolidation 
of forest lands in the Tahoe National Forest, Calif., and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr: STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. : 

SECTIONS 5549 AND 5550, REVISED STATUTES. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2381) to amend sections 5549 and 5550 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
atien of the bill? 
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Mr. WALSH. This bill is practically identical with the first 
55 rg the calendar: I think it ought to go off the calendar. I 
objec 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
four national forest’ bills just objected to remain on the calen- 
dar and go to the foot thereof until the next time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These bills were given consideration on a 
former occasion, and I do not think they ought to be con- 
tinued on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RELIGIOUS CORPORATIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2682) to amend the act entitled “An act to es- 
tablish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved 
March 3, 1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know what this bill is about. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This simply adds the word “ directors” 
after the word “ trustees,” in a large number of sections of the 
District Code, having reference to the incorporation of re- 
ligious societies. In some instances the religious societies have 
directors instead of trustees, and to make it possible under the 
statute they ask that the word “ directors” may be added after 
the word “trustees ” in those statutes. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk ge sae bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, „ That the act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia, —— 1 8 1901, and ons acts amenda- 
tory thereof and su p — tutin the Code of Law 
for the. District of umbia, be, gaat the same are hereby, amended as 
follows: By inserting the words “or directors” after the word “ trus- 
tees 5 wherever the word * trustees ” occurs in sections 589, 590, 591, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


AMENDING SECTION 24, JUDICIAL CODE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11516) to amend section 24 of the Judicial 
Code. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, this is rather an important 
measure, and I doubt if we would have time to intelligently 
consider it at this time. I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be passed without prejudice. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I object; I think it is too important a bill 
to be considered on the Unanimous Consent) Calendar: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects to 
the consideration. 


TO AMEND SECTION 100 OF THE JUDICIAL CODE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10817) to amend section 100 of the Judicial Code 
of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, in reading 
the report I notice that the favorable recommendation of the 
bill is contingent on an additional judge being granted to the 
northern district of Ohio. The judgeship bill is sleeping some- 
where, I do not know whether in the morgue or the catacombs 
of the two Houses in conference. No additional judge has se 
far been provided. I think the bill ought to go over until the 
additional judge is provided, as a favorable recommendation is 
contingent on that fact. 

Mr. CABLE. I understand the bill is not sleeping, but. is 
wide-awake and liable to be agreed to any time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How long since it got out of the comatose 
condition? It has been in conference a month or more, 

Mr: CABLE. I can not tell the exact time, of course; but 

my impression is that it is wideawake. I wish the gentleman 
would not object, because there will be no chance to bring it up 
again until December: 

Mr. MANN. The committee does not ask to have the bill 
passed now. It says, We recommend the bill as amended do 
pass, provided the present bill before Congress authorizing an 
additional judge for the northern district of Ohio becomes a 


law.” 

Mr. CABLE. I took it up with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that has charge of the bill and he has no objection to its 
being considered now, 
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Mr. MANN. But the recommendation is that the bill be 
passed in case another bill is passed. That other bill has not 
been passed. 

Mr. CABLE. If the House should pass the bill now I would 
not crowd it in the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman has nothing to do with it in 
the Senate, unfortunately for the Senate, 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me say that there will be another op- 
portunity for considering the Unanimous Consent Calendar be- 
fore December. 

Mr. CABLE. The next unanimous-consent day is July 8, and 
then we will not haye another one until after the middle of 
July. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no doubt but what the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar will be considered again before December. 

Mr. CABLE. I hope it will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? : 

There was no objection, 


SUIT BY PERSONS WITHOUT MEANS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 426) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue 
as a poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the 
court,’ and to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and 
appeals in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., p. 866). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think we ought to have some explanation from the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota. The bill makes provision 
for pauper litigants. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. If the gentleman will read the last proviso 
in the bill, he will see what the new legislation is. It is as 
follows: 

vided r. i 
in "sata 3 the 5 . 8 direct that the 
expense of printing the record on ap peal or writ of error be palid by 
the United States, and the same shall be paid when authorized by the 
Attorney General, 

We have had a statute of this kind for a number of years 
but there has been no provision for printing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the understanding that the record on 
appeal in a criminal case can not be printed until the Attorney 
General passes on that individual application? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is intended to be a safeguard so that 
appeals can not be taken merely for delay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the purpose, but I am asking 
the gentleman's contention as to the effect of the suggested 
amendment. The gentleman says in any criminal case the court 
may, upon the filing in said court of the affidavit hereinbefore 
mentioned, direct that the expense of printing, and so forth, be 
paid by the United States, and the same shall be paid when 
authorized by the Attorney General. Is every individual case 
to be submitted to the Attorney General before the record can 
be printed? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume the order will be made by the 
court, but until it has received the approval of the Attorney 
General no payment can be made. It is intended to serve as an 
additional check. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the remainder of the bill a reenactment 
in the phraseology of the existing statute? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think it is, and that it is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to inquire whether there would 
not be need of the following amendment: 

On page 2, line 21, after the word “action” to insert the word 
„defense.“ 

Let me read from the bill as it is: 

* è ù upon filing in said court a statement under oath, in 
writing, that because of his poverty he is unable to pay the costs of 
said suit or action or of such writ of error or appeal. or to give secur- 

ity for the same, and that he believes that he is entitled to the redress 
he seeks in such suit or action or writ of error or appeal, and setting 
forth briefly the nature of bis alleged cause of action or appeal. 

Why should it not also apply to the purpose of defense? 

The object of the bill is to extend these privileges to defend- 
ants, not alone to plaintiffs. The real purpose is to extend its 
protection to defendants in criminal cases, and in the phrase- 
ology to Which I have referred you are including only the plain- 
tiffs, 

Mr. MANN. That is existing law, and it is universally ap- 
plied to defendants. 


upon the filing 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am asking for information, whether it 
is or not. The phraseology is limited in its application, stating 
briefly the nature of his alleged cause of action or appeal. 
3 VOLSTEAD, Does not the cause of action include every- 


ing? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether it does. It does ‘not 
include a defense. A cause of action is not a defense. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think this would be construed to include 
whatever causes existed against a person. It is the cause of 
action pending that is referred to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, appeal would extend to both 
the defendant and the plaintiff. I can not see where it would 
do any harm to include the word “ defense.” 

Mr. MANN. Is it advisable to change the law where it is 
well considered and construed? i 

Mr, STAFFORD. As I read the report, I do not understand 
that the prior portion of the bill is reenacting existing law. 
The report does not in any way show what the existing law is. 
I did not have time to examine Thirty-sixth Statutes, because 
the report refers to several acts, not only to one. 

Mr, VOLSTEAI). I think if the gentleman will read the let- 
ter attached to the report he will see that it is there. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What harm could be done by adding the 
word “defense” after the word action“? 

Mr. MANN. If it has all been passed upon and considered 
it is not advisable to add anything that is not necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to be sure that it is existing law. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. The existing law seems to be set 
forth in the report, taken from the report submitted in the 
Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman point out where the 
existing law is in the report? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In the first letter addressed to Senator 
Newtson. The gentleman will see there what the Attorney Gen- 
eral asked to have done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Virginia directs atten- 
tion to the statement in the report at the bottom of page 2, in 
which reference is made to Twenty-seventh Statutes, page 252, 
passed July 20, 1892. That law has been amended, as I under- 
stand. I think it was amended by the act of February 13. 
1911—yes; Thirty-sixth Statutes, page 901. It contains differ- 
ent phraseology from that referred to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Additional phraseology. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read the bill rather carefully, and I 
came to the conclusion that the word “defense” should be 
added. If the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votsrzapf and 
the gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. MANN] do not think it should 
be added I shall not insist, but I was under the impression that 
it was not reenacting existing law, but rather a complete change 
of existing law, and to carry out the purposes intended the 
word “defense” should be added. 

Mr, MANN. I am willing to admit that this is one of the 
cases where I did not compare the bill with the existing law. 
I took the statement in the report, which is never a very sufe 
thing to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall accept the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota that it is existing law. He is the dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. The Attorney General says in his 
letter appended to the report that the only change made is the 
proviso. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Cramton). 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to amend section 1, 
chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, volume 27, en- 
titled ‘An act providing when PP gto! may sue as a poor person and 
when counsel shall be assign by the court,’ and to provide for the 
prosecution of writs of error and appeals in forma pauperis, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stats., p. 866), be, and 
the same hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“That any citizen of the United States entitled to commence any 
guit or action, civil or criminal, In any court of the United States 
may, upon the order of the court, commence and prosecute or defend 
to conclusion any suit or action, or a writ of error or an appeal to the 
circuit court of appeals, or to the Supreme Court in such suit or 
action, including all K eo proceedings, unless the trial court shall 
certify in writing that in the opinion of the court such appeal or writ 
of error is not taken in good faith, without being required to prepay 
fees or costs or for the printing of the record in the appellate court 
or give security therefor, before or after bringing suit or action, or 
upon suing out a writ of error or appealing, upon filing in said court 
a statement under oath in writing, that because of his poverty he is 
unable to pay the costs of said suit or action or of such writ of error 
or appeal, or to give security for the same, and that he believes that he 
is entitled to the redress he seeks in such suit or action or writ of 
error or appeal, and setting forth briefly the nature of his alle 
cause of action, or appeal: Provided, That in any criminal case the 
court may, upon the filing in said court of the affidavit hereinbefore 


Is there objec- 
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mentioned, direct that the expense of printing the record on appeal 


or writ or error be paid by the United States, and the same shall be 
paid when authorized | by the Attorney General.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On page 2, line 25, the second 
word “or” should obviously be “of,” and without objection it 
will be so amended. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9218) to incorporate the American Mathe- 
matical Society 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have read the bill rather carefully and have considered it 
for some time. If we are going to undertake the policy of 
incorporating every scientific society, voluntary or otherwise. 
that exists in this country, I think it would be better to have 
some national statute passed than to present from time to time 
special bills authorizing the incorporation of certain designated 
persons. We have here a bill to authorize the incorporation of 
the American Mathematical Society. Then there is the American 
Automotive Society, and, I suppose, the American Chemical 
Society. We have in a few instances authorized certain men 
to incorporate themselves under a national charter. Some 
of those bills have been severely contested. I remember par- 
ticularly the bill for the incorporation of the National Academy 
of Arts and Letters, a bill that was pending here for years. 

Why should these gentlemen, who, I believe, are operating 
under some State statute, come here and preempt the name and 
have Congress, not only for this year but for the next hundred 
years and many thereafter, give them the exclusive privilege of 
this name, which I suppose has some value, of the American 
Mathematical Society ? 

Mr. CURRY. Shall I answer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I addressed my inquiry to the author of 

the bill. 

Mx. CURRY. The American Mathematical Society is a 
voluntary organization of the greatest mathematicians in the 
world. American mathematicians lead the world. The organi- 
zation is not incorporated in any State; it is a volunteer asso- 
ciation. The members are confined mostly to the professors 
of mathematics in universities and to scientists outside of 
aniversities. Mathematics is the basis of all exact sciences. 
These gentlemen have done great good for the country. Dur- 
ing the war they volunteered their services to the Army and 
Navy without pay. 

Mr. MoN DELL. All of them? j 

Mr. CURRY. Every one of them, They number at the 
present time about 1,100. They have a meeting once or twice 
or three times a year in certain parts of the country; one 
or two in San Francisco, two or three in the South and 
Middle West, two or three in New York, and one in Chicago, 
At the last local meetings this incorporation was requested by 
these scientists. They have an annual meeting-in New York 

Mr. STAFFORD. For what purpose, will the gentleman 
state? 

Mr, CURRY. Where the recommendations were favorably 
acted upon. The council of the society at its last meeting in 
New York selected the names of the scientists named in the bill 
as incorporators of this society and requested through Doctor 
Bliss, of the University of Chicago, and Doctor Hodgkins, presi- 
dent of George Washington University, that this incorporation 
be requested, and at their request I introduced this bill. Mathe- 
matics does not mean the auditing of books or bookkeeping 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there are very few Members in the 
House who would apply that idea to the term. 

Mr, CURRY. The gentleman from Wisconsin made reference 
to a certain clerks’ organization that possibly might lead some 
one who does not know what this bill is to think it was simply 
a bookkeepers' organization. : 

Mr. STAFFORD, If the gentleman understood me that way 
he misunderstood me. I referred to the fact that if we in- 
corporated these men as the American Mathematical Society 
there may be other scientists, like American automotive engi- 
neers and 

Mr. CURRY. Automotive engineers is a business proposition 
pure and simple. This is a scientific proposition entirely sepa- 
rate from automobile engineers. If an automobile engineer 
was a great scientist and mathematician he could probably be- 
come a member of this organization. This is an entirely differ- 


Is there objection to the pres- 


ent proposition. This is a scientific organization in the ab- 
stract, and this is the only country in the world that dves not 
encourage with direct appropriations such organizations. This 
organization is asking no money of the Congress, They are 
simply proposing that Congress incorporate them so that they 
can have a status under such incorporation. They could in- 
corporate in New York and file a certified copy of articles of 
incorporation in the 47 other States of the Union, and Alaska - 
and Hawaii and Porto Rico, and then they would have to make 
49 annual reports on different kinds of blanks to those States. 
If it is organized this way they can file with Congress 2 certified 
copy of the articles of incorporation, There is no money in it. 
It is purely a scientific organization, and I hope the gentleman 
will not object. I am as much opposed as he is to the incorpo- 
ration of societies by the Congress that have a money basis or 
to protect a clerk or an auditor, but this is entirely different. 
It is a scientific organization 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been suggested by another Member 
that there ought to be some qualifying language so as to pro- 
hibit this report from being printed at the Government's ex- 
pense and that it should not be entitled to the franking privi- 
lege. I suppose the gentleman has no desire to have this re- 
port circulated under the franking privilege, or that it shall be 
printed at the Government's expense? 

Mr. CURRY. The Government ought not to be called upon 
to pay in any way for the printing of the report and the organi- 
zation ought not to have the franking privilege. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I have no objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill and I favor it, but I suggest I do not 
know just how the organization would make a report to Con- 
gress by filing it with the librarian? 

Mr. CURRY. If the gentleman has any amendment to offer 
I would be glad to accept it. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to suggest with humility that you 
strike out the word “ Congress” and provide that they shall 
make an annual report to be filed with the Librarian of Con- 


gress, 

Mr. CURRY. I will accept that. 

Mr. MANN. That would not be printed as a public docu- 
ment unless we ordered it printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman proposes to have the re- 
port filed with the librarian and not with the Congress? : 

Mr. MANN. Les. provided they make an annual report, fo 
be filed with the Librarian of Congress. 

Mr. CURRY. That would not be a public document and 
would not be entitled to the franking privilege and would not 
be printed as an expense to the Government. I will accept that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Although I am not in sympathy with the 
policy of having national incorporations to certain designated 
persons handed out from time to time, I will not press the 
objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, for the same reasons assigned by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin I am opposed to all this character of bills, and I 
should express my opposition by voting against it 

Mr. CURRY. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But the gentleman gives me no way 
of voting against this bill except by objection, so I am com- 
pelled to vote against it and all this kind of legislation. 

Mr, MANN. There is quite a distinction here and in the 
past between a bill incorporating a national incorporation, to 
which I have been generally opposed, and a bill incorporating 
a corporation as a District of Columbia incorporation. These 
people, if they were residents of the District of Columbia, could 
incorporate in the District of Columbia as a District of Colum- 
bia corporation without any act. But the incorporation law 
here requires the majority of the incorporators shall be resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia or they can not incorporate 
as a District of Columbia corporation. Now, practically all 
this does is to waive the requirement that the majority of the 
incorporators shall be residents of the District of Columbia, 
and this bill provides that it shall be declared to be a body 
corporate of the District of Columbia, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am opposed to incorporations by 
act of Congress. I think such legislation is bad in principle, 
and I have never voted for such a bill since I have been here. 
I do not think these men ought to seek to have the prestige of 
the Government behind their enterprises. I would object to 
incorporating any kind of a society over which the Federal 
Government did not retain complete control and in which the 
incorporators were named as persons. 

I have not examined this particular bill. I do not feel any 
particular interest in it. We have had a number of these bills, 
and always the effort is by men, not always with world reputa- 
tions, to embalm themselves in acts of Congress. I do not in- 
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tend to vote for any such legislation. If the advocates of the | ered by 


bill would put it forward in the regular way in the House, 
giving Members a chance to vote on it, I would content myself 


with voting against it. 

Mr. MANN. The tleman can do that now. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, However, I could net escape my re- 
sponsibility in that way. The gentleman is too experienced a 
legislator to urge that. I am compelled to object. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed on the calendar without prejudice. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, and the 
bill is stricken from the calendar. 


MARKET REPORTS BY KADIOPHONE. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was House Resolution No, 357, directing the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the Post Office Depart- 
ment to investigate the feasibility of furnishing market prices 
of cotton, corn, wheat, live stock, and dairy products by radio- 
phone to the farmers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
where does what the Clerk has been reading come from? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. From the ealendar. 

Mr. WALSH. This resolution is apparently laying a founda- 
tion for giving free service to the farmers with reference to 
crop reports. I notice that the House resolution has been 
amended to strike out “ farmers” and substitute “ growers and 
producers.” - The poor consumers, that will have to pay for all 
this, have got to get their prices from the preducers when they 
are tendered the goods. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I see the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture here. He can explain the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Why are you pieking out the growers and 
producers for having this information? If we are gaing to use 
the overhead service in the country, I suppose it will be attuned 
so that only the growers and producers can catch the news as 
it goes floating through the ether. 
` Mr. HAUGEN. I think the report will be for general infor- 
mation, and, if the gentleman desires, the committee would 
have no objection to including consumers. I take it that what- 
ever information is given out should be for the purpose of 
everybody. 

Mr. WALSH. If we develop this science for these two de- 


partments—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. I might say it is now being done by the Post 
Office Department. It has been suggested that certain investi- 
gations be made without expense. 

Mr. WALSH. What autherity is there for expenditure of 
money for this? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill carries no appropriation, 

Mr. WALSH. For the work that is already being done, 
under what authority of law is the Post Office Department 
doing it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would have to examine the Post Office bill 
in order to answer that. Possibly the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads can explain it. 

Mr. BRAND. Will the gentleman yield to me a minute? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. May I make this inquiry? What authority has 
the House—that is, merely the House—to authorize expendi- 
ture of nioney for the Post Office Department or to require the 
Post Office Department or the Agricultural Department to do 

by a mere resolution of the House? 

Mr. BRAND. This resolution does not call for the expendi- 
ture of a single cent on the part of the Government. It only 
requires the Department of Agriculture and the Post Office De- 
partment to investigate the feasibility of furnishing these 
radio reports to farmers and requiring them to state what it 
will cost the farmers to take advantage of these reports. There 
is not a dollar of expense involved to the Government, This 
was unanimously by the Committee on Agriculture. I 
first introduced the bill and confined it to cotton only, becanse 
I heard that the North and West had already made. arrange- 
ments in the yarious respective States of those sections to get 
their reports. After suggestion by some members of the com- 
mittee, I had corn, wheat, live stock, and dairy products in- 
serted, the resolution originally relating to cotton only. The 
only change in the resolution made by the committee was to 
strike out the word “farmers” and insert the words “ growers 
and producers.” I have had the resolution informally gonsid - 


the Agricultural Department and the Post Office Depart- 
ment and they say they are ready at any time to furnish this 
information. 

Mr. WALSH. Why do they not have an investigation and 
find out? 

Mr. BRAND. That is what I want them to do. Here is the 
situation, if the gentleman from Massachusetts will allow me to 
quote from this letter from Mr. Wheeler, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, of course, he is in favor of it, 

Mr. BRAND. I do not know whether he will be in favor 
of it, but I want to show yon the situation, if you will be kind 
enough to allow me to do so. He says: 

The news item referred to mentioned the proposed news service from 
the two high-powered Navy radio stations at Arlington and the Great 
Lakes. I am inclosing herewith tentative schedules that have been 
Proposed for these two stations. You will note that these cover most 
of the agricultural commodities, except cotton; we expect to furnish 
cotton-market information to the Navy station at New Orleans, which 
can broadcast it by radio telegraph over the entire South, covering 
practically all of the cotton-producing region. Any receiving station 
within approximately a thousand-mile range of any of these three high- 
powered stations can, with suitable equipment, intercept these reports 
and make them available for local use. 

Now, that is what we want to do. We want to know what 
it will cost us to establish this eqnipment and catch these 
reports. It says further: , 

The State of Alabama is proposing to do this at Auburn, and it 
would be eunaly practicable for the agricultural college of Georgia, at 
Athens, to handle the information. 

With reference to House Resolution 357, introduced you, I would 
say that as to the feasibility of supplying farmers with radio phone 
reports on the market prices and conditions for agricultural commodi- 
ties this information can be furnished you at any time. You are, 
perhaps, awere that a radio conference was calied by Secretary Hoover, 
at the request of the President, to consider all matters pertaining to 
radio telephone. From that general conference there has aeveloped an 
interdepartmeutal committee which is considering all matters pertain- 
ing to radio for Government uses. 

Athens is the seat of learning in the State, where not only 
the University of Georgia is located but also the State Agricul- 
tural College, for which reason I want te get the State of 
Georgia to locate the radio station for the State in Athens, if 
possible. 

Mr. MANN. How is the Post Office Department able to give 
these people information without going to some trouble to find 
ont? 

Mr. HAUGEN. May I read from a letter of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Work one paragraph, as follows: 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that the Post Office De- 
partment has been handling all agricultural market, „ and wenther 
reports for the Department of Agriculture since April 15, 1921. and is 
broadcasting these reports from eight of the various postal radio sta- 
tions covering an area of more than half of the United States. 

So the work is going on. 

Mr. MANN. The work is going on without any authority of 
law, but here is the proposition: Yeu want to get the Agrieni- 
tural Department and the Post Office Department to report what 
it will cost somebody else to do something. The Post Office 
Department does not know anything about it. 

Mr. BRAND. They are already handling it. Doctor Work 


says—— 

Mr. MANN. If they already know what it will cost the 
State of Alabama to put up a receiving station, let them tell the 
State. But they do not know; I assume that they do not 
know. 

Mr. BRAND. Does the gentleman object to the farmers at 
their own expense giving this information to the people? 

Mr. MANN. Nobody objected to that. Nobody would think 
I would be so unreasonable as to do that. 

Mr. BRAND. Your attitude would mean that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated that the Agricultural De- 
partment or the Post Office Department could furnish this in- 
formation without expense. If they have the information, why 
do they not furnish it? But you could not authorize any 
expense by a simple resolution of the House anyway. 

Mr. BRAND. There would be no expense to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard, The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS POKEGAMA LAKE, MINN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10770) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Itasca, State of Minnesota, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the south arm of Pokegama Lake. 

The title of the bill was rend. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Itasca, State of Minnesota, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the south arm of Poke- 

uma Lake at a point suitable to the interests of navigation in section 
7, township 54, range 25, in the county of Itasca, State of Minnesota, 
in accordance with the prosiaions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is bereby 
expressly reserved. 

With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “ consent of the Songan is hereby granted 
to the county“ and insert “ highway bridge built by the authorities.” 
Strike out after the word. Itasca,” in line 4, the words State of" 
and insert the word “County.” In line 5, strike out the words “to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto.’ In 
line 7, strike out “at a point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 
In line 9, strike out the word “ the” and insert the word “said.” In 
the same line, strike out the words “of Itasca” and insert the word 
“and.” In the same line, strike out the words “of Minnesota, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 
1906,” and insert “is hereby legalized and the consent of Congress is 
hereby given to its maintenance by said county for the use of the gen- 
eral public: Provided, That any changes in said bridge, which the Secre- 
tary of War ri! deem necessary ond order in the interest of navigation, 
shall be promptly made by the said county.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a little different 
in form from the form in which such bills are usually reported. 
How does it happen that the authorities proceeded to construct 
a bridge across this stream without any consent or approval 
apparently by the War Department? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I regret that I am not able to give that in- 
formation. It was explained to the committee by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Larson], who introduced the bill. It 
is one of those cases that come up now and then where they 
have obtained it in some way. 

Mr. MANN. I may say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that there are many cases where there is authority to construct 
bridges without getting the consent of Congress, where the navi- 
gable stream lies wholly within a State, and it does not require 
an act of Congress under the general bridge act. It is quite 
possible that in a number of cases—and this may be one of 
them—the people constructing the bridge have assumed that 
the stream lies wholly within the State and have proceeded to 
raise the money by the sale of bonds, and then, there being 
some question about it, they are advised that they will have to 
get the consent of Congress. 

Mr. WINSLOW. This is probably one of those cases, 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
in accordance with the text. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, MINN. AND N. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11634) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in 
Said county, in the State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill 
and the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North 
Dakota, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
on the boundary line between said States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is h 
to the rene of Norman and the town and niles of Hated 3 
county, in the State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the 
town of Herberg, in said 55 in the State of North Dakota, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Red River of the North, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near the section line between sections 24 and 25 
township 145 north, range 49 west, fifth principal meridian, on the 
boundary line between Minnesota and North Dakota, in accordance with 
the proyisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of ngs a over navigable waters” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 
The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. SreENERSON, a motion to reconsider the 
_vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE BETWEEN DEL RIO, TEX., AND LAS VACAS, MEXICO, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11128) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, 
Tex., and Las Vacas, Mexico. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH] if 
this bridge is to take the place of some existing structure in 
the vicinity, or is it a new project? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would say to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that they have no bridge there. They have been 
using a ferry. This is a new project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman also in- 
form the committee whether there are more available places 
for the erection of this bridge at the point named? I notice 
from the bill that it proposes to extend the privilege to a co- 
partnership. The grant is under a corporate name, but states 
it is a copartnership. I am rather surprised to see a corporate 
name attached to a copartnership. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that for several years the citizens have been trying to 
accumulate enough money to build a bridge there. I got a bill 
passed a year ago granting them that privilege, but they did 
not get the funds, This copartnership consists of several 
people. They have got together the funds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is to be a toll bridge? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; this is to be a toll bridge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many bridges are there in that vi- 
cinity ? 5 

Mr. HUDSPETH. There are two at El Paso. There were 
two at Eagle Pass, but one of them has been washed away. 
That is in the district of my colleague [Mr. Garner]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Were the bridges that were washed away 
substantial structures—steel bridges with concrete foundations? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. One of them was, and thought to be a 
permanent .structure, but an unprecedented rise in the river 
washed it away. r 

Mr. STAFFORD. How wide is the Rio Grande at this point? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. At Las Vacas and Del Rio I think it is 
about 200 yards wide. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Del Rio & Las Vacas Bridge Co., a co- 

artnership organized and entered into under the laws of the State of 

exas, be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to construct, mam- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto over the Rio Grande 
between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., and Las Vacas, Mexico, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. . 

Sec. 2. That the consent of the proper authorities of the Republic 
of Mexico shall have been obtained before said bridge shall be built or 
commenced. 

Sec, 3, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hupsreru, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN AMERICAN CITIZENS. 
The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 


| was the bill (S. 2235) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court 


of Claims to adjudicate the claims of American citizens. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
make inquiry from some one, first, as to why it is proposed to 
give this authority from the years 1875 to 1896? What is the 
reason for fixing those dates? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. This is a Senate bill. There was one 
case of seizure and detention and subsequent release in 1876. 
Between then and 1886 there are no cases of sealers involved. 
As to the case of 1876, I know nothing. The bill does go back 
over quite a period of years, and whether to shorten the time 
and bring it up to 1886 would do an injustice to the 1876 claim- 
ants I do not know, } 
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Mr. MANN. The bill provides for the dates from 1875 to 
1896. The evidence submitted expressly states that it covers 
shipping between April 21, 1886, and April 6, 1894, only. What 
there may have been before or after those dates, of course, I 
do not know. I am not in favor of authorizing everybody who 
wants to go into the Court of Claims to do so without knowing 
anything about his claim. There is no real merit in any of 
these claims, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If there is no merit in these American 
claims, then there was no merit in the Canadian claims or in 
the Russian claims. : 

Mr. MANN. That does not follow at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We demanded indemnity from Russia 
for seizures under similar circumstances. 

Mr. MANN. That does not follow at all. The Government 
of the United States forbade all persons from engaging in these 
fur-seal operations; but there is quite a difference between the 
Government of the United States saying to American citizens, 
“You shall not do so and so” and saying to a Russian subject, 
“You shall not do so and so.” We have some jurisdiction over 
American citizens. We had no jurisdiction over Russian citi- 
zens on the high seas, and that was the finding of the court, 
However, I am not going to argue that question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What would the gentleman say of 
those who did obey the law and who ask for consequential 
damages? 

Mr. MANN. There are no consequential damages for those 
who did obey the law. There are no damages to those who did 
obey the law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In the Canadian cases we recognized 
that there were, and they came in for consequential damages, 
and within the past year the British-American Claims Com- 
mission has settled those claims of the Canadians for conse- 
quential damages. 

Mr. MANN. That is all right as to the Canadians. We is- 
sued a regulation providing that no one should engage in these 
fur-seal operations, on the ground that the Pribilof Islands were 
within our territory and not on the high seas, and that the 3- 
mile limit did not apply, that those were inland waters, We 
maintained that contention, but the court of arbitration over- 
ruled us on that subject and we had to pay damages to citizens 
of foreign countries. Of course, it is always easy to say we 
ought to do as much for our own citizens as we do for citizens 
of foreign countries. On the other hand, our own citizens should 
have obeyed our laws whether we had a right to make them or 
not, and most of them did, but these few deliberately flaunted 
the law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The gentleman is in error about that. 

Mr. MANN. I am not in error. I have been studying this 
particular subject for nearly 20 years, I guess. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There are a number of specific cases 
where Americans who obeyed the law suffered damage. 

Mr. MANN. -The gentleman has been engaged in the study of 
this subject only a few weeks. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have heard it discussed in the Terri- 
tory for a long time. 

Mr. MANN. This matter has been knocking around here in 
Congress ever since the Fifty-ninth Congress, I am not saying 
there is no merit in the gentleman’s contention, but there is ab- 
solutely no merit that I have seen yet in extending the date, 
and I do not know what is the purpose of doing that. I am 
afraid of it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not acquainted with the reasons 
for fixing that date. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought to find out. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the gentleman wants to amend by 
reducing the number of years, I have no objection. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will have to find out if he 
wants to pass the bill by unanimous consent while I am here, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It might be pretty difficult for me ta 
find out just why that year was included. 

Mr. MANN, It may be very difficult. I do not know how 
difficult it is, but I am not willing to let the bill pass under 
any circumstances with my consent with the dates as fixed in 
this bill. This being a Senate bill, if the House should amend 
it and it should go to conference, I would be nowhere. I can 
stop it now. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman submit his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MANN. Why, no. Probably the gentleman would agree 
to the amendment. Then the bill would go back to the Senate 
and the Senate would disagree to the amendment and ask for 
a conference, and the House conferees, without any knowledge 
on the subject any more than the gentleman has or I have, 
would agree to recede from the House amendment to the Senate 
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bill. I am too old a hand at this business to get caught in that 
way. 

Mr. CURRY. Will the gentleman consent that the bill be 
passed without prejudice and remain on the calendar? 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to have the bill go over 
and remain on the calendar and give the gentleman a chance 
to ascertain the information whether, if the House makes the 
amendments changing the date, those amendments will prob- 
ably be agreed to in the Senate. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed without prejudice to give the gentleman an 
opportunity to obtain the information. 

Mr. MANN, And I hope the lady who has this in hand will 
be able to give us that information. 


TO LOWER AND MAINTAIN THE LEVEL OF LAKE ANDES, S. DAK, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 243) providing for the construction of a 
spillway and drainage ditch to lower and maintain the level of 
Lake Andes, S. Dak. 

5 Is there objection to the consideration of 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, when I first 
read this bill I was inclined to favor it, but on further con- 
sideration and on reading that part of the report which states 
that recent reports indicate that at the present time the Jake 
is 3 feet lower than at high-water mark last year and is 
lowering very fast, I thought it was rather ridiculous for us 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to build a spillway when 
there might not be any need for it at all. If these waters were 
increasing and there was danger of further damage, there might 
be pressing reasons for directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to build a spillway. A 

In the report made May 25, 1921, Acting Secretary Finney 
says: 

Recent re indicat 
lower than Oe ew mates aoe 1 — . 8 7 eee le ior 
that at least one of the artesian wells is choked up with sand and 
has ceased to fow; and that if left to itself, the lake may eventually 
reach its former level. 

There are the facts as they were a year ago, and what is the 
use of spending $60,000 now in building a spillway? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Let me say to the gentleman that 
the facts as set forth in the letter of the department are not 
now correct. The water is higher to-day than it ever has been. 
There is danger that in a short time it will break over in the 
east and southeast, where it would overflow a whole township 
of splendid farm land. The wells are not closed; two of them 
are in the bed of the lake and are therefore pouring the water 
into the lake, not visible to the eye. The people interested over 
there have examined the wells in the lake, and the wells are 
open and throwing their water into the lake. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman a personal acquaintance 
with the conditions there? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, I have been all around the lake. 

Mr, STAFFORD, When? „ 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER SON. Two years ago this summer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But we have the report of a year ago from 
a representative of the department. There is no question that 
two years ago the conditions may have been alarming when the 
bill was introduced. But here is the report of a year ago where 
it says that the waters are receding. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Gentlemen who were here and 
testified last November 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the report with ref- 
erence to any testimony last November. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. On the 21st of October of last 
year the lake was 6 feet and 9 inches above the meander line. 
That is the testimony of Mr. Miller taken by a surveyor, and 
that profile is on file with the Indian Committee. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is this the case where the Indians and the 
Indian Office and the Representative in Congress from that 
State asked for an appropriation to drill an artesian well or 
wells in the lake so as to get water for the Indians? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I do not know as this is the case 
the gentleman refers to, but Congress did appropriate money for 
the boring of the wells. 

Mr. MANN. At the request of the Indians and the Indian 
Office and the Member of Congress? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. It was embraced in the Yankton 
Indian Reservation. They bored two wells in 1894 and two in 
1907. As evidence that these wells were the cause of the de- 
struction, I wish to say that on the shores of the lake there 
are a number of trees many years old standing in the water, 
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indicating that if the lake had been as high before these trees 
would never have reached that age. 

Mr. MANN. We did provide the money and the wells were 
bored at the Government expense for the benefit of the Indians 
at their request? 7 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER SON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The Government having done that, there is so 
much water that they want to get rid of it? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. At the Government expense all the time. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Let me say that there are 2,000 
acres of land submerged, 300 acres owned by the Indians under 
the jurisdiction of the department, Claims have been filed and 
are pending before Congress amounting to over $200,000. An 
agreement has been entered into and is on file in the department 
in which the claimants have agreed to waive their rights to 
their claims on the condition that this spillway be constructed. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that if at the re- 
quest of citizens of a locality in one of the arid regions we 
provide for the construction and drilling of artesian wells we 
are then obligated to stop the water flowing because it flows 
too rapidly? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Perhaps if those who asked for it 
were the only ones damaged, it might be different, but there are 
many there who had nothing to do with asking for it, who have 
obtained land since that time, or purchased land since that 
time, ; 

Mr. MANN. I know they did it, but here was a case where 
in order to supply water in a more or less arid region we were 
asked to drill artesian wells, Having drilled the wells they 
say they get too much water, and that they have got to get rid 
of it. Iam merely stating the facts of the case. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. They were drilled to supply the 
Indians with water. If the flow from these wells has damaged 
adjacent property owners, somebody is liable for that damage. 
There is no question that damage has been done. There are 
fine farms over there with buildings, where the buildings are 
standing in water now 8 feet deep. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is right. There is no 

uestion that damage has been done. It may be that the 

vernment ought to pay for it, but after all it is a good deal, 

is it not, to come with nice hands to the Treasury of the United 

States and say, “ give me money,” and after they get it to come 

back and say, “ give me some more, because you gave me first 
too much.” 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Thé Indian office itself will re- 
claim enough land to more than pay for the cost of this ditch. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Three hundred acres, it is con- 
ceded, the Indians own that are now under water; splendid, fine 
land, and it is not only the land that is submerged, but that 
water is rising every year, and there is danger that a vast 
area of land will be submerged to the east of the lake within 
the next two or three years unless the level of the lake is con- 
trolled, f 

Mr. MANN. As far as I can read the report, the Indian 
office to-day thinks the Government is not under obligation to 
pay these people, although I think there is some merit in the 
gentleman’s claim. 

Mr, CHRISTOPHERSON. The gentleman who went out 
there said that he did not believe the Government was liable, 
but that does not change the fact that these wells are the con- 
tributing cause to the rise in that water, because if the water 
had ever reached this level in this lake before there certainly 
would have been evidence of it on the shore line. It would 
have killed these trees now standing in several feet of water 
and which are estimated to be over 70 years old. They were 
there long before the construction of these wells—positive evi- 
denee of the fact that the waters in this lake bed never reached 
the level of these trees before these wells were brought in. 
Here is the picture of a tree, now dead, standing in several 
feet of water, the tree, it is stated, is over 70 years old. There 
was no water around it prior to the construction of the wells, 
It was a sound, live tree until the rising waters of the lake 
surrounded its trunk, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think it is going 
quite far enough if we provide an authorization without a di- 
rection to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I do not know that I gather the 
gentleman’s meaning? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the phraseology of the bill we direct 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to construct this spillway. 
The facts are in dispute. The department, according to the 
last report to the committee, says there is no need for this 


spillway. Why not leave it to the discretion of the Seeretary 
of the Interior? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; I will accept an amendment 
to that effect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We don’t want to construct a spillway 
rare drying up, as the country out there is drying up in some 

8. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I am willing to provide for just 
an authorization. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that assurance, I withdraw the 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is hereb: 
authorized and directed to construct a spillway and drainage ditech 
that will lower and maintain the level of Lake Andes, S. Dak., to 2 
feet above the present Government meander line. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Line 7, after rd “ = “and there ereby - 
ized to be appropriated, 3 the enue — N 
wise ap „the sum of $60,000, or so much the as may be 
necessary, for the construction of said spillway and drainage ditch. 

— — SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offer A 2 
“ authorized,” poy ou the Liner | 

beg SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


TRANSFERRING CEEBTAIN LANDS TO HAWAII, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11589) to provide for the transfer of the 
lands and buildings of the Federal leprosy investigation sta- 
tion at Kalawao, on the island of Molokai, in the Territory of 
Hawaii, to the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is rather a lengthy bill and I would like to have some explana- 
tion from either the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry] 
or the Delegate from Hawaii. I suppose it is a very simple 
matter, but I have not had an opportunity to examine the 
measure. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, the reason the bill is lengthy 
is because it describes the metes and bounds of the land. This 
land is about 502.6 acres. It was deeded to the United States 
Government by the Territory of Hawaii for the purpose of 
building thereon a leprosarium, which the Government con- 
structed at an expense of about $70,000. After it was con- 
structed it was found that it was not in the proper location, 
the climate was bad, the winds were high, and it was not a 
good place for lepers to be treated in a sanitarium, The 
Molokai leper settlement is in the neighborhood of this tract of 
land. Not being available for the purpose desired, the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii itself, in the city of Honolulu, constructed a 
leprosarium at an expense of $40,000 and put in a laboratory 
for the use of the Federal Government. That is being used by 
the Federal Government, and has been for some time. The 
department wrecked all of the buildings that were of any use 
at Molokai and took the material away for Federal use. That 
which is left there is contaminated by being inhabited by lepers 
and is rapidly deteriorating. It is costing the Government 
to maintain a keeper. The land belonged to the Territory of 
Hawaii. It is simply a retransfer of land from the Federal 
Government to the Territory, not to individuals, and it be- 


1, line 4, after the word 
ted.“ 


comes a part of the public land of the Territory of Hawaii. 


Mr. WALSH. 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to convey by quitclaim deed to the Territory 
of Hawaii the lands and buildings thereon of the Federal leprosy 
investigation station at Kalawao, on the island of Molokai, said fands 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 
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being folly described in the proclamation of the Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, dated June 28, 1905, by which such lands were ceded 
to the United States of America, and a to transfer to the Territory 
of Hawaii the equipment of the said station — such parts thereof 
as may be required for the use of the Public Health Service. 

The said lands are more particularly described as follows: 

(a) Description of landing site situated on the east side of Walkelu 
stream, Waikolu, Maloka erritory of Hawaii, selected by Surgeon 
General merman Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, as por- 
tion of Federal leprosarium, 

Beginning at an iron bolt on rocky point overlooking sea and known 
as Hawaiian government survey trigonometry station | ainaopaplo, the 
true azimuth and distance to Hawa’ government server trigonometry 
station Kaupikiawa being 132° 12’ 39“ 11,164.5 feet and to Hawaiian 
6 trigonometry station Mokapu bein 
eet, and the azimuth to Kalawao Protestant 


feet; (6) 
289° 18’ 224 feet up ridge to the point of beginning. Area, 18.9 acres. 

(b) Description of moras ne situated on the east side of Waikolu 
Valley, Waikolu, Molokai, ‘Territory of Hawaii, selected by Surgeon 
General Wyman, Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, as portion 
of Federal leprosarium : 

Beginning at X on stone in trail up the east side of Waikolu Valley, 
the coordinates from Hawaiian government survey trigonometry sta- 
tion Leinaoapapio being south 2,478 feet and east 219 feet, as shown 
oe Governmens survey registered map No. 2309, and running by true 
azimuths: 

(1) Two hundred and fifty-four degrees thirty-three minutes three 
hundred and eighty-five feet up ridge; (2) 351° 750 feet along Ter- 
ritorial government water reserve; (3) 117° 53’ 466 feet down ridge 
toa X on stone in trail; (4) thence along each side of trail, the direct 
azimuth and distance being 215° 40’ 90 feet; (5) 176° 53° 227 feet; 
(6) 136° 168 feet to the point of beginning. Area, 4.5 acres. 

(e ption of hospital site, Walawao, Molokai, Territory of 
Hawaii, selected by Surg. Gen. Walter Wyman, Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, as portion of Federal leprosarium : 

Beginning at X on large rock in stone wall on edge of bluff over- 
looking sea, the true azimuth and distance to Hawaiian government 
survey trigonometry station Kaupikiawa being 159° 3’ 6,130.8 feet, 
and to Hawaiian government survey trigonometry station Leinaopapio 
being 286° 15’ 30” 6,332.5 feet as shown on government survey reg- 
by true azimuths: 

(1) Along edge of bluff_overloo! ng sea to corner of fence on same, a 
litt irect azimuth and distance being 
333° 13’ 1,983 feet; (2) 65° 185.5 feet to corner of stone wall; (3) 27 
285.5 feet along stone wall to X on solid rock; (4) 14° 25’ 585 feet up 
small hill to 
along edge of bluff to 
Protestant Church spire being 163° 24“ and to cross on Catholic Church 
being 164° 48’; (6) 31° 18’ 1,013 feet along edge of bluff and down into 
a small gulch, and along center of same to angle in said gulch; (7) 
99° 20’ 1.150 feet along center of small gulch to point in same, oppo- 
site the bottom of pali; thence following along the bottom of pali, the 
direct azimuths and distances being (8) 197° 40’ 810 feet; (9) 219° 
58° 750 feet; (10) 137° 18, 1.000 feet; (11) 262° 15’ 516 feet to X 
on solid rock at int of pali and end of stone wall, the true azimuth 
and distance to see hae & being 270° 44’ 7,015.9 feet, to Kaupi- 

3’ 7,515.8 feet, and the azimuth to Kalawao 
Protestant Church spire being 184° 12’ and to Kalawao Catholic Church 
cross being 190° 41’ 30”; (12) thence along stone wall along Baldwin 
home, the direct azimuth and distance ere 219° 10° 669 feet; (13) 
146° 425 feet along stone wall along Baldwin home; (14) 219° 1.003 
feet along stone wall along Baldwin home; (15) 306° 20’ 65 feet along 
stone wall along Baldwin home; (16) 219° 10’ 94.5 feet along stone 
wall along Baldwin home to the point of beginning. Area, 114 acres. 

(d) Description of reservation site, situated in Kalawao and Maka- 
nalua, Molokai, Territory of Hawaii, selected by Surg. Gen. Walter 
Wyman, Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, as portion of 
Federal leprosarium : 

Beginning at Hawaiian government survey trigonometry station Kan- 
kaho, on the southwest rim of Kauhako Crater near graves, the true 
azimuth and distance to Hawaiian 8 survey trigonometry sta- 
tion Kalawao, being 175° 45° 8.088.9 feet; to Hawaiian government 
survey trigonometry station Leinaopapio, being 291° 15’ 9” 14,461.6 
feet, as shown on Government survey registered map No. 1728, and 
running by true azimuths: 

(1) Rita hundred and thirty-seven degrees 21’ 1,692 feet; (2) 227° 
217 6,942 feet high-water mark at seacoast; (3) thence along seacoast 
along high-water mark, the direct azimuth and distance being 336° 107 
8,762 feet; (4) 47° 21’ 350 feet to Hawaiian government survey trigo- 
nometry station Kaupikiawa, the true azimuth and distance to inao- 

apio A being 312° 12’ 7” 11.164.5 feet; (5) 47° 21’ 5,378 feet to an 
Pon bolt on the north side of main government road; (6) 137° 21’ 
1,869 feet to the point of beginning. Area, 502.6 acres. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Curry, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker was notified by the Acting 
Secretary of War that the Marine Corps from Quantico is on 
the march to Gettysburg, and this evening at 7 o’clock will be 
reviewed on the White Lot back of the White House and Mem- 
bers of Congress are invited to witness the parade. 

WOMAN DELEGATE FROM HAWAII. 
The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 34 and 40 of the organie act of the 
Territory of Hawaii be amended by deleting therefrom the word “ male,” 
s0 that said sections when amended shall read as follows: 
2 5 34. That in order to be eligible to election as a senator a per- 
shall— 

“ Be a citizen of the United States; 

2 Have attained the age of 30 years; 

Have resided in the Hawaiian Islands not less than three years and 
pe guaunsa to vote for senators in the district from which he or she is 


“Sec. 40. That in order to be eligible to be a member of the house 
of representatives the person shall, at the time election— 

“Have attained the age of 25 years; 

“Be a citizen of the United States; 

“ Have resided in the Hawaiian Islands not less than three years and 
shall be qualified to vote for representatives in the district from which 
he or she is elected.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the bill. 
I move to amend page 1, line 4, after the word “ Hawaii,” by 
inserting the language which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ Hawaii,” insert “being an act en- 
titled an act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii 
approved April 30, 1900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Curry, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PROHIBITING INTERSTATE SALE OF CERTAIN ARTICLES CONTAMINATED 
WITH ANTHRAX, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 7156) to prohibit the interstate sale 
of certain articles contaminated with anthrax. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
suppose I am one of the few persons of the House who can 
look dispassionately upon a bill of this sort, although the author 
of the bill ought to be able as well as myself. I would like to 
ask this question. Suppose a shipment is on the way at the 
time this bill becomes a law. Would the property be forfeited 
and the importer fined or imprisoned? 

Mr. WEBSTER. I- think it would have the right to land 

Mr. MANN. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I have no doubt that he would be subject 
to this statute if it comes in after its enactment. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think somebody who ships 
an article to the United States and then Congress provides by 
law that such article shall not be admitted, that the man to 
whom it is shipped ought to be fined or sent to jail because such 
shipment has been made to him? 

Mr. WEBSTER. No; I have no doubt that no such result 

Mr. MANN. But that is what this bill provides. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I think not. I do not think there is any 
inherent right of a shipper to send to the shores of the United 
States a thing that is infected and permit that article to pro- 
duce death, and that is the case with reference to these brushes 
made of horsehair. These men who send these brushes here are 
cognizant of this fact. It is a scientific fact. 

Mr. MANN. But whether it causes death or not, you forbid 
the right to import a certain article into the United States. I 
suppose we have that authority as to any article; I am not 
questioning that; I do not know, but I assume we have, 

Mr. WEBSTER. The question the gentleman asks is highly 
interesting, and it takes one into the realm of discussion of 
hazy principles of criminal law as to when an act begins and 
when it ends; and if an act is continuous and a law is enacted 
in the meantime, whether the criminal act dates back to the 
time when the act began. That is rather a nice question of 
criminal law and involves the question whether there was any 
intention on the part of anyone to violate. The right to pass 
ex post facto laws is also involved. I have no doubt that no 
sensible prosecutor would attempt to enforce the statute in that 
particular under those circumstances. 

Mr. MANN. Well, because it was such a nice question I sub- 
mitted it to my distinguished friend, although when he replies 
that the law will not be enforced by a sensible prosecutor that 
does not help it any, because we have some very sensible prose- 
cutors—I think we have a very able one at the head of the 


Consent: was the bill (H. R. 11590) to amend sections 34 and 40 Department of Justice—but there are some whom I do not have 


of the organic act of the Territory of Hawaii. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


so much confidence in. However, not being in any danger from 
this, I have no desire to have my friend from Washington run 
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the risk of losing his life by the use of a shaving brush made 
abroad. However, I do not think there is much 3 I be- 
lieve it is really in the interest of the man who is making 
shaving brushes in the United States. 

Mr. WEBSTER. No; that is not the case, I will say to the 
gentleman from Illinois. This bill has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the brush industry of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly they have. 

Mr. WEBSTER. The national association and 

Mr. MANN. Yes; it is to their interest. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBSTER. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. The Dill, as I read it, particularly prohibits 
the import or interstate shipment of shaving or lather brushes 
made from horsehair? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not make any difference whether the 
brush has been disinfected or is not contaminated with anthrax 
and the importer or shipper is able to my that it is free from 
infection, the importation or shipment is prohibited notwith- 
standing? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Yes; and the reason 

Mr. WALSH. Then why is anthrax carried in the title? 
That has got nothing to do with it. The amended title has got 
anthrax in it. That has nothing to do with the bill. We are 
trying to shut out the shipment of horsehair lather and shaving 
brushes. 

Mr. WEBSTER, I think the use of anthrax in that connec- 
tion might be of assistance to this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The title is no part of the bill, 

Mr. WEBSTER. Very often the title is referred to in con- 
struing a bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Not very often. 

Mr. MANN. Not unless the bill means nothing. 

Mr. WEBSTER. In the very situation I am about to suggest 
it means a great deal. This bill is passed under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, plus the power to enact necessary 
and proper laws to carry into effect the powers specifically 
‘granted. It is in the nature of a health regulation. The court 
will take judicial knowledge of the fact that anthrax is a 
deadly disease, and it characterizes the bill and enables the 
court to determine its constitutionality. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose the shipment upon consideration or 
examination shows that there was not a single brush infected 

| Sith anthrax, then where does the question of conserving the 
public health enter in? 

Mr. WEBSTER. The answer to that question, I will say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, is based upon the scientific 
‘testimony of witnesses representing the Public Health Service. 
It is shown by those experts that this anthrax germ is a spore- 
forming germ; that it attaches itself to horsehair, and that the 
ordinary methods of sterilization will not destroy it. You can 
boil it for hours at a time, and the germ will still be there, and 
if it enters an abrasion on the face, caused by shaving, it will 
very likely produce death. All the chemical methods of sterili- 
zation that are strong enough to destroy the germ destroy the 
horsehair, and the brush is worthless. That is the testimony 
of the experts before the committee, and there is no controversy 
about it. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 3 

Mr. MANN. Suppose somebody wanted to know whether he 
could import shaving brushes into the United States and wanted 
to look up the law on the subject, how would he find that infor- 
mation? There would be nothing about shaving brushes in 
your title. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I am not responsible, I will say to the 
gentleman from Illinois, for the method which the compiler of 

the Federal statutes uses in indexing the laws. If a law is 
placed upon the statute books, it is there for the information of 
anybody who wishes to get it. 

Mr. WALSH. You are partly responsible for the title of the 
bill, because you are the author of it. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I am not the author of it. It seems a little 
| inconsistent to say that the title is such an unimportant part 

of the bill when construing it, and yet it is to characterize the 
| whole thing when it comes to indexing it. 

Mr. MANN. That is all the title is for, to characterize it so 
| that people can find it. Here we deliberately put in a title that 
| means nothing, and by which anybody can find anything. No- 
body would look—— 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to prohibiting 

in interstate commerce any article which is contaminated with 
ja dangerous or infectious germ or disease; but here is the 
trouble. You start with a proposition to do something, but you 
| do not. You prohibit the carrier, instead of getting at the fault. 
You simply say we are incompetent and inefficient, and, if inspec- 


tion falls down, that we are too indolent to cut out the bad and 
let in the good, or else we are incapable of doing it. I do not 
believe it is an impossibility to get proper inspection. If we 
follow this plan and go and exclude everything that is a possible 
transmitter of infectious or contagious diseases, we would put 
up the bars for 90 per cent of our commerce. Ninety per cent 
of the people of some countries in Europe have certain bodily 
diseases which is very bad, but we do not see fit to debar every- 
body from those countries from visiting this country. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Theoretically the gentleman’s position is 
sound, but in applying it to a case like this it is impractical. 
The transportation of shaving brushes is a rather inconse- 
quential thing. It requires expensive machinery of a very 
scientific kind to determine the existence of these spores on the 
horsehair out of which these poor and cheapest kind of shaving 
brushes are made, and the cost of enforcing such a law would 
be wholly disproportionate to the situation sought to be dealt 
with. No harm will come from the denial of the use of horsehair 
in shaving brushes, because it is conceded to be the poorest kind 
of shaving brush made. The manufacturers of them concede it 
themselves, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Such a brush was never used until 
the last war. It is a practice that started during the war. 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, we all want to protect the public 
health against disease. But there is a way to do things and 
there is a way not to do them. The title of your bill says you 
are going to do a commendable thing—that is, you are going to 
prohibit brushes contaminated with anthrax in interstate com- 
merce. If you did that, it would be a commendable thing. But 
you debar h brushes. 

Mr. WEBSTER. It prohibits the importation into this coun- 
try of shaving brushes made of horsehair, it being scientifically. 
determined that horsehair shaving brushes are the means by 
which this deadly disease is communicated. If a man uses one 
of these cheap brushes, and there is an abrasion on the cheek, 
scarcely noticeable to the naked eye, inoculation takes place 
and the man dies. 

Mr. WINGO. That is not the only way. You take the finest 
kind of brushes, and some of them that are imported from some 
countries I would not use at all, unless I knew ally they 
had been sterilized, and even then I would be in doubt about 
them. It is not the disease itself that you want to shut out. 
You say we will shut out all horsehair, not simply the infected. 

Mr. WEBSTER. We do not do that. We shut out shaving 
brushes made of horsehair, 

Mr. WINGO. You do not say all shaving brushes aot 
properly inspected. You do not require proper inspection 
shut them out. The answer to that is that it is an e 
expensive process. If you want to put on the importer the 
burden and the expense of proper inspection, of course that 
would be proper. 

Mr. MANN. Is not this the fact, that the only way you can 
determine whether a horsehair shaving brush is affected with 
anthrax is by whether or not you get anthrax from the use of it? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know. I am not an expert. 

Mr, MANN, If you do not get the disease, you assume there 
is no anthrax. If you do get it, you are dead, and it no longer 
matters. They can not find out without trying it. 

Mr. WINGO. So the gentleman from Illinois is in favor of 
shutting out all of it? 

Mr. MANN. I can say that I can look at this matter from 

a wholly disinterested point of view. I think it would be wiser 
to prevent the horsehair shaving brushes from being used than 
to let one man in ten million die from infection by anthrax. 

Mr. WINGO. And prevent the use of horsehair brushes in 
the United States? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and I do not think anybody will miss the 
use of proper shaving brushes if they are not permitted to use 
horsehair shaving brushes. 

Mr. WINGO. Who can tell a horsehair brush from a goat- 
hair brush? 

Mr. MANN. I could not tell a horsehair brush from a pig's 
hair brush, but the men in the trade know the difference well 


enough. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Illinois is more than a 
mere layman. He is an expert on this health service. On his 
assurance, I do not think I shall object. If he wants to shut 
out all horsehair brushes, I will not complain. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserye the right to 
object. There. is a grave constitutional doubt connected with 
this bill that perhaps the attention of the House should be 
directed to. 

The proposal here is to prohibit interstate commerce in all 
horsehair shaving brushes, whereas, of course, only such 
brushes as are infected with anthrax are harmful. The point 
is whether, under the guise of regulating commerce, we can for- 
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bid commerce in articles which may be entirely harmless. 
Manifestly we have no power to forbid commerce in harmless 
articles; if we concede that an article is in its nature harm- 
less, Congress can not forbid commerce in it. The point is 
whether Congress may prohibit interstate commerce in articles 
and commodities which may be vehicles for disease germs, but 
which are not harmful in themselves and are not necessarily 
infected. 

Now, then, horsehair shaving brushes are harmless articles 
unless they are infected with the germs of anthrax. Horsehair 
shaving brushes are harmful if they are infected with other 
disease germs as well as anthrax. The difference is merely 
one of degree and not of kind. In that connection it must be 
observed that the prohibition of commerce does not extend to 
all horsehair but merely to horsehair which is used for 
making shaving brushes. There are many articles made out 
of horsehair. Mattresses are stuffed with it; haircloth is 
made of it; other brushes are made of it. These horsehairs 
may be infected with anthrax, but under this bill interstate 
commerce in them is entirely legitimate and permissible. Yet 
if it so happens that the horsehair is made into a shaving 
brush, immediately, under this bill, it becomes necessarily 
harmful, and Congress assumes the power to prohibit it abso- 
lutely. I voted against this bill in committee because I had 
grave doubts’ as to its constitutionality. I do not intend to 
object to it, but I thought it would be well that the House 
should be informed as to the doubt which I have as to its 
constitutionality. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is withdrawn. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the first section of the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person to im- 
ort into the United States from any foreign country any shaving or 

ther brush containing horsehair. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment 
to section 1. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment to section 1 of the bill. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Page 1, lines 4 and 5, 
after the word “ shaving,” in line 4, strike out the word “or”; and in 
line 5, between the word “lather” and the word “brush” insert the 
words or hair,” so that it will read: “ That it shall be unlawful for 
any person to import into the United States from any foreign country 
any shaving, lather, or hair brush containing horsehair.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
against that. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. What is the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I press the point of order. The gentleman 
from Kansas wants to know what the point of order is. It 
is that it is not germane. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean to say that lather is 
not germane to shaving? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but horsehair is not germane to a 
lather brush. 

Mr. WINGO. Lather is germane to the hairbrush. You can 
split a hair, but you can not lather. [Laughter.!] 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I am not familiar with 
the rules of the House to the extent that I feel competent to 
discuss the point of order. I wish I might have unanimous 
consent to speak to the merits of my amendment. If there is 
no objection, I will do so. 

I take it, Mr. Speaker, in the interest of the health of the 
American people that this amendment should be included in this 
section of the bill. We are trying to exclude the importation 
of a brush into the United States in the interest of the public 
health. Now, it is stated by the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee, as the case may be—I just came in during the 
discussion—that horsehair shaving brushes should be excluded. 
It would seem that it is fully as essential to prohibit the im- 
portation of a hairbrush that is liable to carry a deadly germ 
and imperil the life of the citizen, and even of some of our 
country’s statesmen. I brush my hair less and less, of course, 
as the years go by. Why would there not be the same danger 
in a horsehair hairbrush, the same menace to the public health, 
the same peril to the lives of our citizens? Suppose there might 
be a slight abrasion of the skin where the hair is thin. Might 
it not have the same deadly and fatal result, from which there 
would be no recourse? Because the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] says, “ When you have anthrax you are dead.” 
You can not protect yourself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MANN. It is a fact, is it not, that the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. WEBSTER], who reported the bill, would not 
be in any danger of a hairbrush reaching the scalp on the top 
of his head. 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Whereas—— 

Mr. MANN. Whereas the gentleman from Kansas might be 
in imminent danger from anthrax from an infected horsehair 
brush? [Laughter.] Perhaps that is why it was not included 
by the gentleman from Washington. He is not afraid of it. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am speaking in the deepest serious- 
ness, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, and I hope the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] will withdraw his point of 
order, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I am approaching the status 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Wxurreé], so far as the hair 
on the top of the head is concerned, and I will withdraw the 
reservation of the point of order in consequence. [Laughter.] 

ae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That any shaving brush or lather brush containing horsehair, 
whether imported separately or contained in packages with other goods 
entitled to entry, shall not be admitted to entry; and all such articles 
ting od be proceeded against, seized, and forfeited in manner prescribed 


w. 

ISEC, 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person to ship any shaving 
or lather brush containing horsehair from one State or Territory in 
the United States or the District of Columbia to any other State or 
tennta in the United States, or to the District of Columbia. 

SEC. 4. That this act shall take effect on October 1, 1921. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
The House has just inserted an amendment to cover hair- 
brushes. If that amendment is to remain in the bill in section 1 
it ought to be in section 2 and in section 3. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the 
same amendment in relation to section 3. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. In section 2 it would be— 

Any shaving brush, lather brush, or hairbrush. 

Mr. WINGO. That should be inserted in section 2 and sec- 
tion 3 both. 

Mr. MANN. Section 3 would have the same amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. White of Kansas: Page 1, line 6, after 
the word “brush strike out the word “ or“ and after the word “ brush“ 
where it appears the second time, insert the words or hairbrush.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to oppose 
the amendment briefly. I do not think this amendment. ought 
to be in this bill. I do not think the first amendment should 
have been agreed to. This is a good bill. It accomplishes a 
very useful purpose. If we load it up with a lot of outside 
articles like hairbrushes, probably the bill will not be passed, 
It is extremely hard to get a bill of this kind passed anyhow. 
It stops the trade in certain legitimate articles of commerce. 
If you add to it hairbrushes, about which the committee has 
taken no evidence and has no knowledge as to the number manu- 
factured or the interests involved or anything of that kind, the 
probabilities are that we will get nowhere with this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let me finish this statement. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Wurre] speaks of huirbrushes. 
So far as I am aware there was no case stated before the com- 
mittee where anthrax had been communicated to anybody 
through a hairbrush. It is introduced mto the circulation 
when the skin is cut and lather is applied by the infected brush 
to the cut or abraded spot. But nobody is going to cut his head 
with a hairbrush. ` 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I think, probably on account of the 
absence of hirsute adornment on my dome, Members have not 
taken me seriously. I am speaking in the deepest sincerity. 
Does the gentleman know that the anthrax germ is not present 
in hairbrushes? Might there not be a slight abrasion of the 


skin on the head of some gentleman whose hair is a bit thin, 


and would not an infected hairbrush communicate the disease? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and also Judge Webster, will verify my statement that, 
so far as any testimony before the committee was concerned, 
it showed that the disease is communicated through cuts on 
the face when a man is in the act of shaving. It is a violent 
assumption that anyone would brush his head with a hairbrush 
when his head was bleeding and so infect his blood with the 
spores of this disease. This amendment will not help the bill, 
but rather will imperil it, because you will get up against inter- 
ests engaged in the manufacture of hairbrushes and you will 
have trouble in getting the bill through the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. They do not make hairbrushes out of horsehair, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Did the committee have anyone ex- 
cept Mr. McCoy before it? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Yes; we had quite extensive 
hearings and considered this matter carefully. This question 
of broadening out this proposition was considered. It was the 
advice of those who testified before our committee that we 
should not broaden it in any respect, and we restricted it to 
this particular article, which is extremely dangerous. It is 
unwise to enlarge the scope of this bill unless there is some 
useful purpose to be accomplished. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think it is a useful pur- 
pose to prevent the gentleman from Kansas being infected 
with anthrax? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; but the gentleman from 
Kansas is not going to catch anthrax from a hairbrush, nor 
is anybody else; and the testimony showed that a great many 
good men have died from anthrax, which is, as I understand 
it, an incurable disease, fatal when you get it, and communi- 
cated by infected shaving brushes, 

Mr. MANN. Did the committee consider also the use of 
hand brushes—flesh brushes? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This matter is fresher in Judge 
Wesster’s mind than it is in mine. We asked the Department 
of Public Health as to other kinds of brushes, and we were ad- 
vised very strongly to limit the bill to this particular brush. 

Mr, MANN. Horsehair brushes? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Horsehair shaving brushes. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I do not recall any statement before our 
committee that the horsehair is used In the manufacture of 
hair brushes, and it is my impression that there are no such 
brushes, I do know that the experts of the Public Health Serv- 
ice advised that we confine our bill to the lather brushes, because 
that was the brush that caused the harm. 

Mr. MANN. The lather brush has to be a very soft brush. 

Mr. WEBSTER. And, of course, it is used in connection with 
a razor, where abrasions are very likely to occur. 

Mr, MANN. A hair brush is very different. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Certainly. 

Mr, VOIGT. Was there any evidence before the committee 
that hair brushes were made of horsehair? 

Mr. WEBSTER, No; there was no evidence about it at all. 

Mr, WHITH of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman if the testimony before his committee disclosed the 
fact that there had been any fatalities from the use of these 
horsehair shaving brushes? 

Mr, WEBSTER. Oh, yes; a large number. They examined 
35 cases of anthrax in New York alone, and in 16 of them 
death occurred, and every one of them was traceable to the use 
of a horsehair shaving brush, which upon examination was 
found to be infected with anthrax germs. 

Mr. WALSH. Were those brushes manufactured in the State 
of New York? 

Mr. WEBSTER. 

Mr. WALSH. 
that, 

Mr, WEBSTER, It would not; we could not prevent the 
manufacture and sale of brushes wholly within one State, be- 
cause of lack of constitutional power. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wuute of Kansas) there were 18 ayes and 17 noes. 

Mr. VOIGT, Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the ground 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer my amend- 
ment to section 3. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


We have no means of knowing, 
If they were, then this bill would not prevent 


Page 2, line 2, strike out the word “or” after the Vor “shaving,” 


and after the word “ lather" insert the words “or hair. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 6 and 7. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard on the amend- 
ment. When the bill was introduced there was a date as to 
when the bill should take effect. Does the gentleman think that 
we ought to pass a bill making punishable a thing of this sort 
where the goods may be on the way, without fixing a date when 
the bill shall take effect? 
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Mr. WEBSTER. Speaking for myself alone, I can think of 
no objection to an amendment if the gentleman will offer one 
stating a date when the bill shall take effect with respect to 
foreign shipments. I do not think we ought to let the fellows 
5 rid of the anthrax- affected brushes before the law takes 
effect. 

Mr. MANN. They may be in the course of shipment. 

Mr. WEBSTER. If the bill can be so worded as not to apply 
to shipments in transit at the time the bill becomes effective, I 
would have no objection. 

Mr. MANN. That will come later. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. 5, That the word“ n” as used in this act shall mean 
natural persons, firms, associations, copartnerships, and corporations. 

Sec. 6. That any person violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 8, strike out the figure “5* and insert the figure “ 4.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the figure “6” and insert the figure “ 5.“ 

Page 2, line 13, after the word “for,” insert the words ‘not more 
than,” and amend the title so as to read: “A bill to prohibit the im- 
portation and the interstate shipment of certain articles contaminated 
with anthrax,” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
to section 6: 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “ court,” add a new section as follows: 

“Sec, 6. This act shall not be effective in the case of goods actually 
in transit at the time of the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MANN: Page 2, lne 15, after the word “ court,” 
add a new section as follows: 

“Src. 6. This act shall not be effective in the case of goods actually 
in transit at the time of the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I was going to ask the gentleman 
if he had any objection to amending the title by prohibiting the 
importation and interstate shipment of certain articles made of 
horsehair, 

Mr. WEBSTER. No; you would have to find contamination 
by anthrax in each shipment. 

The SPEAKER. The title has been amended. 

Mr. WEBSTER. We want to prohibit the shipment for the 
reason that we want to avoid the inspection to see whether these 
anthrax germs are on it. It was shown to the committee that 
these brushes made of horsehair are cheap, that they sell in the 
5 and 10 cent stores, and it would cost 6 or 7 cents to have them 
inspected. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, amending the title does not make 
any difference about the operation of the bill. It does not affect 
whether the thing is going to be inspected or not inspected, 
prohibited or not prohibited. I was thinking about the index, 
and I thought if horsehair is referred to in the title it would 
give some aid. However, if the gentleman does not want it, 
very well. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I would prefer to have the title as it is. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report upon 
Senate Joint Resolution 48, to grant authority to continue the 
use of the temporary buildings of the American Red Cross 
headquarters in the city of Washington, D. ©., for printing 
under the rules. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, LA, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11626) to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Baton 
Rouge, La. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is it 
really intended to ever construct this bridge? 

Mr. FAVROT. As I understand it, it is the purpose to con- 
struct the bridge. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman hopes so, anyway. 
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Mr. FAVROT. I hope so, anyway. This was authorized in 
1914, just prior to the breaking out of the World War. Conse- 
quently, nothing has been done, because of the war condi- 
tions and the conditions immediately following the war. This 
point is a very important railroad river crossing. Five rail- 
roads interchange freight across the river at that point. 

Mr. WALSH. Then it would seem they ought to go ahead and 
construct the bridge. This permission was granted in 1914, was 
extended in 1916, again in 1919, and now we are asked to extend 
it again in 1922. It is not such an important point that anybody 
down there seems to be sufficiently interested in it to begin the 
construction of the bridge. 

Mr. FAVROT. I just stated to the gentleman that the first 
authorization for the construction of the bridge was just prior 
to the breaking out of the World War. 

Mr. WALSH. I observed that from the date given in the 
report, 

Mr. FAVROT. Consequently, nothing was done during the 
World War, and the conditions immediately following the World 
War were such that they have prevented anything being done. 

Mr. WALSH. What did the World War in Europe between 
1914 and 1917 have to do with constructing the bridge? 

Mr. FAVROT. The conditions in this country were in a very 
much demoralized state, and the greater part of the railroads 
were in the hands of the Government, 

Mr. WALSH. Between 1914 and 1917? 

Mr. FAVROT. Oh, no; but between 1914 and 1917 business 
conditions in this country, due to the war in Europe, were yery 
much demoralized. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not my recollection. I know that dur- 
ing part of that time business was very much demoralized, but 
for a different reason. I have no objection, and I thank the 
gentleman for the information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the time for commencing and completing the 
bridge authorized by the act of Congress approved July 17, 1914, to 
be built across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Baton 
Ronge, La., are hereby extended three years and six years, respectively, 
from the date of approval hereof. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking out 
the word “time” and inserting in place thereof the word 
“times” in line 3. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 3, strike out the word “ time” and insert the word “ times.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Favnor, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDING AT PARIS, TEX, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11298) amending existing law which au- 
thorizes the construction of a public building at Paris, Tex., 
so as to authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury 
to acquire a new site for same by exchanging therefor land 
and property now owned by the United States Government in 
said city; and to authorize the erection on said new site, when 
acquired, a public building suitable for post-office purposes; and 
for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER, 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
personally I think the policy of the Government should be, 
when it plans to provide ultimately for public buildings for 
housing other activities than the post office, to make provision 
once and for all for the construction of the building, because 
there is the additional expense to which the Government will be 
put in the construction of a building, as this bill provides for 
an additional superstructure, which will be entirely wasted 
when the new story Is added. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I estimate offhand that the amount in- 
volved to carry out a provision of this kind for constructing so 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


that accommodations will be ultimately provided for the court 


and other offices will be something like $15,000 to $20,000. 
Why waste that money by awe this temporary provision? 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree with the gen- 
tleman that it would be better policy in this individual case to 
increase the authorization and thereby permit the construction 
of a building adapted not only for the post-office business but 
for all of the Federal activities. However, this is an emergency 
proposition, and this legislation is sought because of the de- 
struction of practically the entire town by fire. It has been 
subsequently rebuilt. To launch upon a general policy at this 
time of increasing authorizations would necessarily involve the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in much-needed 
legislation in this regard, which probably could not now be 
brought before the House for consideration. It is the matter 
of avoiding the adoption of that policy at this time that bas led 
to the reporting of this bill rather than of another bill also 
introduced by Mr. Brack, of Texas, asking to increase the 
authorization. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman through the commit- 
tee or otherwise obtained any estimate as to the additional cost 
that would be involved by providing a second story so as to 
ultimately accommodate the court and other officers? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes, sir; I will say to the gentleman that 
the committee has had that matter up with the Supervising 
Architect,.and I have also had it up personally with him, The 
total cost for the completion of the building for housing these 
various Federal activities would be, according to the estimate 
of the Supervising Architect, $225,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any figure from the 
Supervising Architect as to the wastage there will be by pro- 
viding a concrete roof and making it suitable ultimately for a 
second story? 

Mr. LANHAM. I have not that in figures. However, the 
Supervising Architect has assured me the cost will be relatively 
slight. This one story and. basement will be built in such a 
way as to accommodate a second story when authorized, and 
the flooring of the second story will be built at the time of the 
construction of this one-story structure, so it will be a very 
simple proposition to remove the temporary roof and continue 
the second story. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 1 am not an architect or a builder, but L 
am at a loss to know how a roof of concrete construction pro- 
viding for drainage can be so constructed that it can be used 
for a floor for a second story. My little acquaintance with that 
construction leads me to believe that a concrete floor can not 
be utilized for flooring purposes for a second story. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman misunderstood me. I did not 
mean that the concrete floor would serve as a roof, but that in 
this construction the $170,000, which has been heretofore au- 
thorized, will be sufficient for this first story and the base- 
ment, and also a flooring for a second story, and this tem- 
porary roof will be placed above that flooring. The authoriza- 
tion is sufficient for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I recognize the legislative 
difficulty that the committee has in not providing a sufficient 
amount for completing the bnilding all at once, and although 
I would rather favor that policy I withdraw the reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Ts there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none? The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

tc., That existing law authorizing the Secretary of 
the 5 expend $170,000 © for the purpose of supplying the 
necessary building for the Federal court, post office, and other Gov- 
ernment offices at Paris, Tex,,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so 
as to authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, to exchange and convey to the city of Paris, zoi by the 
usual quifelaim deed, the present Federal building and so much of the 
site thereof in the city of Paris, Tex., bounded as follows: Frontin. 
123.7 feet, more or less, on the east side of North Church Street, an 
extending eastwardly of that width along the south side of East 
Houston Street 107.4 feet, more or less, for the title in fee simple to 
the site known as the Young Men's Christian Association property, 
together with the adjoining site known as the Click lot, bounded as 
follows: Fronting 216 feet, more or less, on the west side of North 
Twenty-third Street and extending eastwardly between the south side 
of Kast Houston Street and the north side of Lamar Street T1 rer 
more or less: Provided, That the United States shall have the righ 
to oceupy the present Federal building free of cost until the new 
Federal building is ready for occupancy. That upon said new site, 
when acquired as aforesaid, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be erected a suitable 
and commodious building, including fireproof vaults, heating and 
ventilating apparatus, approaches, etc., complete, for the use and ac- 
commodation of the post office, at not to exceed the limit of cost above 
stated, and said building shall be so constructed that accommodations 
for the United States courts and other Government offices may be 
rovided at a later date at an increase in the limit of cost to be 
ereafter fixed. The general annual appropriations for the re * 
mechanical equipment, maintenance, and operation of publie bull 
under the control of the Treasury Department shall be available for 


the present Federal building in said city so long as sald building shall 
be occupied by the Government. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Page 2, line 12, strike out the word “ Click" and insert in Leu 
thereof the word “ Glick.” 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, that is a typographical error 
in the description of the lot. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LANHAM. 
the title be amended by inserting the word “of” before the 
words “a public building” after the word “ acquired.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman, 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. LANHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on Federal aid to States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They are not. I requested the Treasury 
Department to give me a list of the various projects, the statutes 
authorizing them, the amount of money spent last year, and 
the estimates for this year, and the appropriations for the next 
year. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not call that Federal aid 
to the States? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
projects. 

Mr. WALSH. It is aid by some States to others through Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. 
used, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not expect to do, I have noticed of late when such 
requests as these have been made that there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to insert the extended remarks in the proceedings 
instead of placing them in the back of the Recorp. This ap- 
peals, I think, to many of us as being a very bad practice, mak- 
ing it difficult to follow the real proceedings of the House. I 
assume the gentleman does not expect to put this insertion in 
the body of the proceedings? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I would rather have them appear in the 
back of the Recorp, as it will attract more attention. Very 
many people commence reading the back part of the Recorp 
and read forward. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: > 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp on Federal aid to States,” I submit 
for printing in the ConcressionaL Recorp a statement prepared 
at my request by the Treasury Department. This statement 
shows the departments which administer those projects, the 
statutes authorizing them, the amount of money expended for 
those purposes out of the Federal Treasury last year, the esti- 
mated expenditures for this fiscal year, and the appropriations 
made by Congress to carry on the said projects for the next 
fiscal year. 
Statement showin 


It comes under this heading—23 different 


I have used the term as it is generally 


The 


under appropriations provided by ee lea for 
Federal aid to ates (1) disbursements by warrants during fiscal 
year 1921, (2) estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1922, and (8) 
amounts appropriated for fiscal year 1923. 


. $2, 500, 000. 00 | $2, 500, 000. 00 | $2, 500, 000. 00 
Payments to States 

under oil I act, act of Feb. 

TOM At: Stats Ace lr ee yee stents leer cet aa TN 1 1, 589, 308. 00 |1 1, 500, 000. 00 
1 Estimated expenditures from receipts to be appropriated under these ti fi 
fiscal years 1922 and 1923. z ppop * 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that - 


Appropria- 
ments, fisca! eren wer | fions, Ascal 
year 1921. 1924 year 1028. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR — con. 


Aid to States, “Fi 
cent funds to” 


R. 8. p. sec, A 
, 1906 (34 Stat. 518, sec. 1) 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Payments to States and Territories 
from the national forest fund, acts 
Mar. 4, 1907 (34 Stat. rele rig 23 
1908 (35 Stat. 250); Mar. 1, 1911 (38 
Stat. 963); June 30, 1914 (33 Stat. 441). 

to school funds, Arizona 
national forest 

fund, act June 20, 1910 (33 Stat. 557). 

General expenses, States Relations 

Hoar, that potan of — 
appropriation that provides for agri- 
colton) 0. ment stations in con- 
nection with colleges established in 
the several States, acts Mar. 2, 1887 
(24 Stat. 440); Mar. 16, 1906 (34 Stat. 
63); and Mar. 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1338)... 

Cooperative agricultural extension 
work, acts May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 373), 
and Mar. 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1359) 

Cooperative construction, etc., ofroads 
and trails, national forests, act July 
11, 1916 (39 Stat. 358) 

Cooperative construction of pos 
roads, act Jul 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 356), 
Nov. 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212) 

Federal forest road construction, pos- 
tal act Feb. 28, 1919 (40 Stat. 1201)... 

Forest road development, act Nov. 9, 
ß wanovrencnacuss 

Forest highways, act Nov 
Stat. 212) 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Cooperative vocational education in 
c 
Cooperative vocational education in 
trades and industries 


1, 180, 033. 13 | 11, 107, 590.00 


73, 229. 75 170, 00% 00 


21, 440, 000. 00 |3 1, 440, O00. 00 
5,081, 577. 76 5, 589, 000. 00 
1, 224, 736. 77 


57, 452, 056. 48 | 85, 009, 000. 00 
3, 821, 409.75 | 2, 000, 090, 00 


1,071, 814.37 | 1,362,600. 00 
1, 037, 711. 45 


1,761, 000. 00 
1,772, 000.09 


11 education, 
23, 1917 (38 
Cooperative vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in industry, act 
June 2, 1920 (41 Stat. 735-7837) 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE 
BOARD. 


Aid to States in protection of military 
and naval forcesagainst venereal dis- 


798, 887. 96 1, 090, 000. 00 


469, 819. 30 1, 034, 000. 00 


in seases 
Payments to universities, etc., for 
research in educational measures in 
ven diseases, act June 5, 1920 
Stat., S88) oe cece sc cecavedesseece 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION. 


Payments to States under Federal 
water pona act, act June 10, 1920 
A ARD e s EEEE A AAE OTA 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT (PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE). 


Expenses of Division of Venereal Dis- 
eases, under act July 9, 1918, secs. 3 
and 4, Chap, XV; act Feb. 17, 1922 
(oe ARN RRS SE S E RUE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


oting welfare and h. ne of 
maternity and infancy, aver Noy. 
23, 1921 (42 Stat., 224) 


©) Œ) 


6225, 000, 0 


1, 240, 000 0¢ 


1 Estimated expenditures from receipts to be a jated under these titles for 
fiscal years 1922 ead 1923. 5 N 3 < aie 

2 Amounts appropriated for 1921 and 1922. It is impracticable for this di mun’, 
to show the exact expenditures under that n of the 1 or“ Gen- 
eral expenses, States tions Service” that relates to agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, as they are mir with other expenditures under the several activities 
covered by this ap tion. 

No amount appropriated for 1923, but there will be available for expenditure 
during 1923 approximate 3170, 000,000 on account of 5 eian made. 

The Post Office ent bill for 1923 the Senate piai ot $50,000,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Federal highway act of 1921. This 
has not as yet become a law. 

No amounts estimated for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 

€ The act of Feb. 17, 1922 (42 Stat., 381), provides that of the $400,000 a tiated 
the sum of $225,000 shall be allotted to Beales for cooperative work in the prevention 
and control of vi G 

Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, June 8, 1922. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CANADA, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent. was the bill (S. 3458) to authorize the Niagara River 
Bridge Co. to reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara 
River between the State of New York and the Dominion of 
Canada, or to remove its present bridge and construct, main- 
tain, and operate a new. bridge across the said river. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SVEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Niagara River Bridge Co., a corporation 
which heretofore, under lawful authority then existing, constructed & 
cantilever bridge across the Niagara River between the United States 
and Canada, such bridge having been duly declared by act of Congress 
to be a lawful structure and an established post ronte of mail of the 
United States, is hereby authorized to enlarge, change, and alter its 
present bridge, or to remove its present bridge and construct, maintain, 
and operate a new bridge and approaches thereto across the Niagara 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, upon the pres- 
ent site. or on a new site north of and near the site of the present 
bridge, in lieu thereof, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906: Provided, That before the construc- 
tion of the said bridge shall be commenced. all proper and requisite 
authority therefor shall be obtained from the Government of the Do- 


minion of Canada. 
of carrying into effect the objects of 


Sec. 2. That for the p 
this act the Niagara River Bridge Co. may receive, purchase, and also 


acquire by lawful appropriation and condemnation in the State of New 
York upon making proper compensation, to be ascertained according to 
the laws of that State, real and personal property and rights of prop- 
erty, and may make any and every use of the same necessary and proper 
for the construction, maintenance, and operation of said bridge and ap- 
proaches consistent with the laws of the United States. 

Brec, 8. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “ which,” strike out the words “ here- 
tofore under lawful authority then existing.” 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ Canada,” strike out the words “such 


bridge having been duly. declared by act of Congress to be a lawful 
structure and an established post route of mail of the United States.” 
Page 2, line 15, strike out all of section 2 from lines 15 to 24, 


inclusive. 
2 Page 8, line 1, strike out the figure “3" and insert the figure 2.“ 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question. Is it customary to 
provide in these bridge bills that the bridge may be constructed 
on any site as this bill provides? The Senate bill provides that 
the present bridge may be removed and a new bridge constructed 
in its place on the present site or any other site. That seems 
to be unusual. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Mr. Speaker, this bill has passed 
the Senate, This bridge was built in 1884, and it is not ade- 
quate to carry the traffic at the present time. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. It has got to be approved by 
the War Department. 

Mr. MANN. I can give the gentleman that information. It 
is to provide a site suitable to the interests of navigation, to 
be approved by the War Department, and that has been the 
policy ever since the general bridge act was passed. Instead 
of our fixing definitely the ends of the bridge, we say it shall 
be at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, to be 
approved by the War Department, whieh means the engineer 
determines where it is to be located. 

Mr. LONDON. I thank you. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. > 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PARKER of New York, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table, 

AMENDING SECTION 22 OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 848) to amend section 22 of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill is not one re- 
ported by the unanimous vote of the committee. It occurs to 
me that it is not the kind of legislation that should be ex- 
pected to go through the House with unanimous consent, I am 
compelled to object to it, 


TERM OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT AT SELMA, ALA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 3156) to change the terms of the dis- 
trict court for the northern division of the southern district 
of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire what the number 
of the bill is that is under consideration? 

The SPEAKER. Either the calendar number is wrong or the 
Clerk reported the wrong bill. 

e M STAFFORD. It is 331 on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar. 

The SPEAKER. The title as printed on the calendar appar- 
ently is wrong. The Clerk will again report the title. 

The title was again reported. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The bill does amend the judicial 
code with reference to the northern district of Alabama, 

The SPEAKER. The same bill has two different titles, Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? [After 
A 3 The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3156) to change the terms of the dis 
northern division of the southern district e 885 


Be it enacted, ete., That the last sentence of ti 
cial Code, as amended, is amended to read as follows: An 
“Terms of the district court for the southern division shall be held 
at Mobile on the fourth Mondays in May and November; and for the 
3 division at Selma on the second Mondays in January and 
y. 
Also, the following committee amendment was read: 


Strike out all after the ena clause and insert: 

“That section 70 of an act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved March 8, 1911 be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 7 

“Sec. 70. That the State of Alabama is divided into three judicial 
districts, to be known as the northern, middle, and southern tricts 
of Alabama. The northern district shali include the territory em- 
braced on the ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Cullman, Jack- 
son, Lawrence, F adison, and Morgan, which shall consti- 
tute the northeastern division of said district; a the territory em- 
braced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Colbert, Franklin 
and Lauderdale, which shall constitute the northwestern division of 
said district; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Cherokee, Dekalb, Etowah, Marshall, and St. Clair 
which shall constitute the middle division of said district; also the 
territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of 
Blount, 33 and Sbelby, which shall constitute 
division of said district; also th 


date last mentioned in the counties of Bibb, Greene, Pickens, Spates, 
district. Terms of the district court for the northeastern division 
shall be held at Huntsville on the first Tuesday in April and the 
second Tuesday in October; for the northwestern division, at Florence 
on the second Tuesday in February and the third Tues in October: 
Provided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court 
at Florence shall be furnished free of expense to the Government; for 
the middle division, at Gadsden on the first Tuesdays in February and 
August: Provided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding 
court at Gadsden shall be furnished free of expense to the Government: 
for the southern division, at Birmingham on the first Mondays in March 
and September, which court shall remain in session for the transac- 
tion of business at least six months in each calendar year; for the 
Jasper division, at Jasper on the second Tuesdays in January and 
June: Provided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding 
court at Jasper shall be furnished of expense to the Government; 
for the eastern division, at Anniston on the first Mondays in May and 
November; and for the western division, at Tuscaloosa on the first 
Tuesdays in January and June, The clerk of the court for the northern 
district shall main an office, 
Anniston, at Florence, at Jasper, 
kept open at all times for the nsaction of the business of sald 
court. The district ju for the northern district shall reside at 
Birmingham. The middle district shall include the territory em- 
braced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Autauga, Bar- 
bour, Bullock, Butler, Chilton, Coosa, Covington, Crenshaw, Elmore, 
Lowndes, Montgomery, and e, which shall constitute the northern 
division of sald district; also the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, and Houston, 
which shall constitute the southern division of said district; also the 
territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of 
Chambers, Lee, Macon, Randolph, Russell, and Tallapoosa, which shall 
constitute the eastern division of said middle Judicial district. Terms 
of the district court for the northern division shall be held at Mont- 
mery on the first Tuesdays in May and December; for the southern 
ivision, at Dothan on the first Mondays in June and mher ; 
for the eastern division, at Opelika on the first Mondays in April 
and November: Provided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for 
holding court at Opelika. shall be furnished free of expense to the 
Government. The clerk of the court for the middle district shall main- 
tain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Dothan, and shall 
maintain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Opelika, which 
said offices at Dothan and Opelika shall be kept open at all t for 
the transaction of the business of said division. he southern district 
shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in 
the counties of Baldwin, Choctaw, Clarke, Conecuh, Escambia, Mobile, 
Monroe, and Washington, which shall constitute the southera division 
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of said district; also the territory embraced. on the 

in the counties of Dallas, Hals“ Marengo P: i a Wilcox, Which. 
shall constitute the northern division of, said: d Terms of the 
district court for, the southern diyision;shall be beid at Mobile on the 
fourth Mondays in May and November; and for the mort bers: Ovien 
at Selma on the second Mondays in January and July: Provided, Tha 
suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court at Selma shall 
de furnished free of expense to the United States.“ 


Mr. MCDUFFIE, Mr, Speaker, I move to amend by striking 


out the proviso on page 5, lines 12 and 13. 

The SPEAKER: The: gentleman. from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Glerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McDurrim to the committee amendment: 
Page 5, lines 11 and 12 and 13, strike out the proviso. 

Mx. McDUFFIE. This proviso was in the bill some years 
ago before the Government building was constructed in the city 
of Selma at which to hold sessions of this court. It having been 
constructed, this language is surplusage, and therefore I offer 
an amendment to the committee amendment to the Senate bill. 
It does not affect the time of holding the court at any other 
time in the State of Alabama. It simply changes it for the 
benefit of the parties; witnesses; and attorneys im the city) of 
Selma, Ala., and that territory. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH.. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, the necessity for which was brought to my attention by 
the gentleman from IHinois. In line 11, page 1, after the 
figures “1911,” insert the words “as amended”; and after the 
word “hereby,” in the same line, insert the word“ further.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts: offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Pa 
“1911,” insert “as amended”; and in the 
“ hereby,” insert the word further.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend. 
ment. a 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following 
amendment: On page 4; line 25, strike out the word “division” 
and insert the word divisions,” 

The SPEAKER. The: Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 4, line 25, strike out the 

| word “division” and. insert the word, “ divisions.’ 

Tune SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. g 

The title was amended, as follows: 

An act to amend section 70 of the Judicial Code. 

On motion of Mr. McDurrim, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES, 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
| tend my remarks in the Record by publishing a short letter and 
| statement which I have received from Mr. N. P, Chipman with 

reference to the origin and purpose of Memorial Day, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California. asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp for the pur- 
pose indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, the history of the origin of 
Memorial Day is of great interest, and the following letter and 
statement on the subject I have received from Gen. N. P. Chip- 
man contains accurate and valuable information that should 
be preserved. General Chipman had a brilliant record in the 
Civil War. After the war he practiced law in the city of Wash- 
ington. In 1870 he was appointed Secretary of the District of 
Columbia by General, then President, Grant. He resigned and 
was elected Delegate to the House of Representatives, serving 
two terms from 1871-1875. He is the only man who ever sat in 
Congress as a Delegate for the District of Columbia. In 1876, 
after the form of the District government had been changed, 
he located in California and engaged in the practice of the law 
and in industrial enterprises and social welfare work. In 1897 
he was appointed one of the supreme court commissioners»of 


1, line 11, after the figures: 
same line, after the word 


last mentioned | the State of California and held that position until 1905 when, 


he was appointed by the governor presiding: justice of the third 
‘appellate district. court at Sacramento. He was afterwards. 
elected twice to that office for 12-year terms. He resigned from 
the bench the early part of 1921 on account of ill health. He 
is now 87 years old. r 

Memorial Day was first observed in 1868 on an order issued 
by Gen. John A. Logan, who was at the time a Representative: 
in Congress from Illinois and who was commander in chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Gen. N. P. Chipman was at 
the time the adjutant. general of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and as such promulgated: the order. He is the only 
living man who was connected as an official of the Grand Army: 
of the Republic in formulating, issuing, and promulgating the 
order; and I believe his statement of the origin of Memorial 
Day to be of sufficient historic interest to warrant its publica- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
. 972 Bush Street, June 10, 1922. 
Hon. CHARLES, F. CURRY; 
Washington; D. C. 


Dran Mr. Corey: Your letter inelosing the clipping from Washington 
ving Mrs. of Memorial 52 


Times gan's version of the orl, Day 
received) and I thank you for taking the trouble to send it to me. 
Last year the Woman's Relief Carpe. ana of the Grand Army, 
of. the ublic, requested me to.write the story of the origin and purs 
of Memorial Day, of which I am sending a copy. This account is 
accord with the actual facts as accepted by the, Grand Army and 


published in its blue book many years ago. 

I have Rayos oe Lary Mrs. pie sav 5 1 aA. until it 
appeared in a Was n paper after the Woman's Corps had 
sent out the inclosed leaflet. = 

In a speech on Memorial. Day at Sacramento in 1884-I gave this 
account. It was published in 88 form and widely distributed, 
This was two or three years.before General Logan died and years before 
had been acoepted by the Grand Army as the true hist of the origin; 
of General Logan's order instituting Memorial, Day. ave great re- 
gard for Mra. and under no, circumstances would I enter any 
controversy with her, 

I am looking forward to a visit from you this summer when you come 
home, 1: goa can spare me the time. 

th best personal regards, I am: yours sincerely. 
N. P. CHIrMAx. 


MEMORIAL Dar. 
(Instituted May 30, 1868.) 
ITS\ORIGIN AND PURPOSE. 
The frequent inquiries.from yarious parts of the country with regard 
to the origin and purpose of Memorial Day, and the erroneous state- 


ments made concerning some of the facts which have been called to my 
attention, impel me to put in printed form the true history of the 


0 ce. 
The organization known as the Grand Army of the Republic is com- 
who carried the flag 


dred, thi 
words, “fraternity, charity, loyalty." 
In 1868 


volunteer soldier, was: commander, in 
ganization. 


ified. the highest example of the 
I was adjutant general 


beloved ö to shed its inspiring influence so long as the 
sentiment of liberty and free government is the guiding motive of our 


he same time be a- fi 

departed comrades. 
oved by the thought which had thus been inspired, I made a rough 
raft on May 5. 1868, of General Orders, No. 11, and took it to General 
Logan at the House of Representatives; who promptly approved ‘of its 
h inserted a paragraph directed me to issue the 


My object was to. haye the ceremonies come in a spring month, but 
to N it to a date 5 opportunity for flowers to 
ma! 30 upon Sunday, and so I named 


at which Gen. James A Garfield, afterwards President of the 


States, delfvered the princi address, 
Annually on-each su goth day of May this tribute to the loyal 
heroes of e observed. 


monies were belg overseas last 
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respect for those who had died in the great World War in defense of 
liberty, self-government, and the freedom of the seas. A very beautiful 
ceremony has been instituted, embracing the scattering abroad of flowers 
on the ocean in honor of gallant sailors and marines who perished at 


sea. 
The purpose of instituting Memorial Day very clearly appears in the 
general orders, as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Washington, D. O., May 5, 1868. 
General Orders, No 11. 


1. The 30th day of May, 1868, is d nated for the sipose of 
strewing with flowers or otherwise decorating the graves of comrades 
who died in defense of their country during the late rebellion, and whose 
bodies now lie in almost every city, village, and hamlet churchyard in 
the land. In this observance no form of ceremony is prescribed, but 
posts and comrades will in their own way arrange such fitting services 
and testimonials of respect as circumstances may permit. 

We are organized. comrades, as our regulations tell us, for the pur- 
pose, among other things, of preserving and strengthening those kind 
and fraternal feelings which have bound together the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who united to suppress the late rebellion. What can aid 
more to assure this result than by cherishing tenderly the memory of 
our heroic dead, who made their breasts a barricade between our country 
and its foes? Their soldier lives were the reveille of freedom to a race 
in chains and their death a tattoo of rebellious tyranny in arms. We 
should guard their graves with sacred vigilance. All that the conse- 
crated wealth and taste of the Nation can add to their adornment and 
security is but a fitting tribute to the memory of her pate defenders. 
Let no wanton foot tread rudely on such hallowed groun Let pleasant 
paths invite the coming and going to reverent visitors and fond mourn- 
ers. Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, no ravages of time, testify 
to the present or to the coming generations that we have forgotten as 
a people the cost of a free and undivided Republic. 

f other eyes grow dull and other hands slack and other hearts 
cold in the solemn trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the light 
and warmth of life remain to us. 

Let us, then, at the appointed time gather around their sacred 
remains and garland the passionless mounds above them with the 
choicest flowers of springtime. Let us raise above them the dear 
old flag they saved from dishonor, Let us in this solemn presence 
renew our pledges to aid and assist those whom they have left amon 
us, a Sacred charge upon the Nation’s gratitude—the soldier's an 
sailor's widow and orphan. 

2. It is the a of the commander in chief to inaugurate this 
observance, with the hope that it will be kept up from year to year 
while a survivor of the war remains to honor the memory of his 
departed comrades, He earnestly desires the public press to call 
attention to this order and lend its friendly aid in bringing it to the 
notice of comrades in all parts of the country in time for simultaneous 
compliance therewith. 

8. Department commanders will use every effort to make this order 
effective. 

Fy order of 

Joun A. LOGAN, 
Commander in Chief. 

N. P. CHIPMAN, 
Adjutant General, 

It seemed to me that this ceremonial was of sufficient importance 
to justify its recognition in some manner by the Nation, and, so 
believing, I 9 to General Logan that he secure che passage 
of a resolution by the House of Representatives authorizing e pu 
lication of the phn pa on Memorial Day, which I thought could 
be obtained by communicating with the various posts and depart- 
ment headquarters. General gan thereupon offered and there was 
passed the following resolution : 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Ix THR House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 22, 1868. 

On motion of Mr. Logan, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the different cities, towns, ete., 
recently held in commemoration of the gallant heroes who have sac- 
rificed their lives in defense of the Republic and the record of the 
ceremonial of the decoration of the honored tombs of the departed 
shall be collected and bound under the direction of such person as the 
. shall designate for the use of Congress. 

ttest: 
Ep wand MCPHERSON, Clerk. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, June 22, 1868. 

Frank Moore, Esq., editor of the Rebellion Record, is hereby appointed 
under this resolution. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 

To carry out the object of the resolution, I prepared and General 
Logan directed to be issued the following: 

HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Washington, D. O., June 25, 1868, 


GENERAL ORDERS, No. 14. 


The commander in chief calls attention to the con 
with regard to the memorial ceremonies on the 30 

In order to make successful this effort to perpetuate the record of 
a hag tribute to our patriotic dead, departments, posts, and comrades 
will forward to these headquarters everything pertaining to the cere- 
monies alluded to which can aid to complete the work proposed— 
newspaper paragraphs, editorials, and reporters’ accounts, and also 
manuscript copies of addresses and observances which may not have 
been printed. It is hoped that material may be collected out of which 
a book of value to the country may be edited, 


By order of e 
Joun A. LOGAN, 
Commander in Chief. 
N. P. CHIPMAN, 
Adjutant General. 


In response to this order there came to headquarters prompt and 
quite complete proceedings ay the various posts upon Menarik Day, 
which Ep ced in the hands of Mr. Frank Moore, pursuant to the action 
of the House of Representatives. 
The book was gotten out in 1869 and the usual number of 250 
copies printed by order of Co Later the 88 plates were 
u circulation, 


ional action 


ngress. 
sed by Mr. Moore in publishing the book for general 


On April 12, 1869, I issued General Orders, No, 21, by direction of 
General Logan, calling attention of departments and posts to the 
approaching Memorial Day, and “as the 30th of May occurred on 
Lg a were at liberty to observe either that day or Saturday, 

The ceremonies for 1869 were very much more general than in 
the preceding year, and were held in 81 States. 

Reports of the proceedings throughout the coun were sent to 
the headquarters, and were edited and published in k form as a 

rivate enterprise. No similar publication of Memorial Day proceed- 

zs has since been issued. 

The foregoing is the simple story of the origim and purpose of 
Memorial Day. 

For more than half a century the sacred and beautiful ceremonies 
in honor of the Nation's heroic dead have been observed, and by the 
gy aren pra Pe many States of the Union May 30 has been declared 
a legal 1 Thus have been realized the hopes of the Grand Army 
of the Republic expressed in General Orders, No. 11. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., March 28, 1921. 
RENTS, ROYALTIES, AND BONUSES, NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 11363) granting a portion of the 
rents, royalties, and bonuses received from lands within naval 
petroleum reserves to the States within the boundaries of which 
said reserves are located. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I think this bill is of so much importance and has 
such large financial interests involved that I do not believe it 
ought to pass at this time by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve the 
objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. This bill simply follows out a policy of the 
Government that we have adhered to since the foundation of 
the Government. It is not a new policy in any way. It is 
applying to some small areas a policy that we have applied from 
the beginning to all areas that have been permanently reserved, 
and in a smaller sum in its relief to the States than we have 
heretofore provided for for their permanently reserved areas. 
We give all of the States 25 per cent of the receipts from the 
forest reserves. We gave the States 20 per cent of the im- 
pounded royalties from oil lands, impounded during the con- 
sideration of the leasing bill. We gave them 37 per cent of all 
the receipts under the leasing bill. This is 20 per cent com- 
pared with 374 per cent in the matter of other lands lying im- 
mediately adjacent to all these lands. It is 20 per cent as 
against 374 per cent. It is a policy that we have followed right 
along and carried out, and carried out with a smaller propor- 
tion of the royalty to the States than they are receiving from 
adjacent areas. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, Mr. Speaker, it may be all 
right. It comes from very respectable sources, but I do not 
like to sit here and consent to its consideration now. If I did 
it would seem that I would be bound by it. If the gentleman 
will consent to have it passed over without losing its place on 
the calendar, that will satisfy me, and I shall inform myself 
0 


N. P. CHIPMAN. 


n it. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not a question of whether I would be 
willing to do it or not; I would have to. This is the only bill 
that “the gentleman from Wyoming” has had on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar in this Congress. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, I dislike very much 

Mr. MONDELL. We have passed many important bills to- 
day. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does not the gentleman 
from Wyoming think that this bill is of such a character that 
it ought to have more consideration than it is likely to have 
under the existing conditions? 

Mr. MoN DELL. Well, if the bill were not a bill that follows 
a uniform policy, a policy which we established a great many 
years ago, which we have followed without variation as to all 
lands permanently reserved 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, And as to the wisdom of 
which there is a wide difference of opinion—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not know as to that. It is along 
the line of an established policy. The committee of which the 
gentlenian is an honored member, the Committee on Agriculture, 
long since gave the States 25 per cent of the receipts of the 
forest reserves. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, 
Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. MONDELL. No. Those bills came from the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If the gentleman from Jlli- 
nois [Mr. GRAHAM] is not going to object, I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


Those bills came from the 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I was going to ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous: 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I want to object to the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. If the request of the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. GRAHAM] is granted, it can not be considered to-day. 
It wik go over until the next time. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute ont of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks. unani- 
mous consent to. proceed for one minute out of order. Is there, 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON, A few minutes ago, when the request was 
made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] for an ex- 
tension of remarks, I made some remarks. on the growing prac- 
tice of inserting in the body of the proceedings of the House: 
speeches or addresses or papers that had been presented with 
leave to print. I think probably the remarks that I made would 
appear to be criticism of the course of Members of the House. 
Since making those remarks my attention has been called by 
the reporters and others to the fact: that this changed custom 
is not the fault of the Members of the House, but is due to the 
action of the Government Printing Office, where, in many cases, 
when a document is presented with leave to print and the docu- 
ment is sent to the Government Printing Office with a notation 
upon it to put it in the back of the RECORD, instead of in the 
proceedings, that notation or request of the Member is disre- 
garded by the Government Printing Office. Hence the Members 
of the House are not to blame for the change of the custom. 

Looking at the rules for the publication of the Recorp, which 
are entirely in the control of the Joint Committee on Printing; 
I find subdivision 7 provides: 

The Public Printer will arrange the contents of the Rxconůb as fol- 
lows: First, the Senate proceedings; second, House p gs; 
third, the speeches withheld for revision, 

There appears to be nothing that would cover an extension, 
that would permit it to go into that same day's RECORD except 
in the back of the Recorp. It seems to me—and I simply want 
to make this suggestion—that the Joint Committee on Printing, 
which has the matter entirely in control, could abate this abuse 
which the Public Printer is said to have brought about by add- 
ing an amendment to paragraph 7, so that it will read: 

Seventh. The Public Printer will arrange the contents of the RECORD 
as follows: First, the Senate proceedings ; „the House proceed- 
ings; third, the speeches withheld for revision and leaves to print. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that in the permanent 
Recorp these things will come in their proper places, where the: 
Public Printer now puts them, The gentleman wants them to 
be put at the end of the temporary REcorp, thereby incurring: 
the added expense of putting them in the proper place in the 
permanent Recorp, and it is more or less of an expense. The 
only reason for putting them in the end of the Recorp is that 
if that is done Members are not required to read them. Would 
it not be better to leave them out if Members are so desjrous: 
to avoid seeing them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would seem to be so, but Members 
seem loath to object to those insertions. My purpose was to 
bring the matter to the attention of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, for their consideration. Often in looking over the: 
day’s proceedings and trying to keep up with what is going on, 
I find 10 or 12 pages of extraneous matter interjected into the 
proceedings, and have to wade through those pages to find out 
what actuaily happened, and that is somewhat of a nuisance. 

Mr. MANN. That is the place where it will be in the perma- 
nent Recorp. That is where other people in the country will 
have to find those insertions when they are reading the RECORD. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know what the additional expense 
will be; but it does not appeal to me that it will be much if any. 
My ostensible occupation is somewhat akin to that of printer. 
I have had some experience in such matters, and my impression 
is that the expense would be negligible. 

Mr. MANN: Much of it has to be reset. 

Mr. GRAMTON. It would not involve a resetting of the type. 
It would involve merely a new make-up of: the pages. 

Mr. MANN. It involves a new setting up of the type. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Well. the indexing and paging are different 
Recoxp. 


in the temporary Recoxp: from that of the permanenent 


Mr. MANN. I feel myself, as the gentleman does, like avoid- 
ing much of this stuff that is pnt in the Recorp. But I do have 
sympathy for those who read the permanent Rrcorn; and the 
number of people who look at the permanent Rrconp is much 
greater than the number of those who look at the temporary’ 
REcorD, and all of this matter appears in its proper place in the 
permanent Recorp, at the point where it is offered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, my desire, the accomplish- 
ment of which has been contributed to by the gentleman: from, 
Illinois, has been simply to get the matter before the House and 
before the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The clerk: will report the next bill. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11155) creating the positions of Second 
32 Secretary and private secretary in the Department of 

bor. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a number of gentlemen who are 
interested in this measure and one or two who are opposed to it 
are absent. Among them is the gentleman from Illinois. [Mr: 
Mappen], who is engaged in his duties as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. MADDEN] 
is present. 

Mr. MADDEN, I object to the consideration of the bill. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to. 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing an article by the: 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TEN Eyck] on Marketing Farm 
Products and Other Farm Problems. 

Mr. Ten Eyck is a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House, as well as a member of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, and has done valuable work on both of 
these important committees in the interest of the farmer. When 
the Joint. Commission. of Agricultural Inquiry first convened, 
he made certain recommendations as regards its organization: 
and policy which met with approval and (see note A) were 
beneficial in the proper functioning of this commission. 

He is a dirt farmer and thoroughly understands the farmer's 
present conditions and the needs of agriculture not only in his 
own State but throughout the entire country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. in the Rxconp by publish- 
ing an article by Representative Ten Eycx on Marketing Farm 
Products and Other Farm Problems. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, with the un- 
derstanding that it shall be printed in the back of the RECORD, 
I have no objection: 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. With that understanding I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. With the understanding that it will be 
printed in the back of the Recorp is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Tae Farmers Have “Ler GEORGE Do IT” Too Lone AND AT GREAT 

Cost to THemMseLves—ConcressM4sn TEN EYCK, OF NEw YORK, 


POINTS TO THE NECESSITY or A GREATLY IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SYSTEM—PRESENTS SOME New AND HELPFUL Inas. 


[By Perer G. TEN EYCK] 


(Congressman TEN Excx was born and raised on a farm. From 
experience gained. in the course of many farming activities, he 
is qualified to present suggestions r the present and past 
causes of agricultural troub. Tux Exck first operated what, in: 
the East, is called a general farm, later a market garden farm, and 
at prenta owns and operates a fruit and cattle farm. He is also con- 
nected with. yarious farm organizations and agricultural societies. He, 
is a member of the Committee on. Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a member of the Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, 
and a member of the ng board of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, also president of the Albany County Agri- 
cultural Society and Exposition,—The Editor. 

The farmers of the country in the past have devoted too much of their: 
energy, time, and attention to the production of their products and 
have given too little attention to the DAECHER of produce. They have 
“let rge do it,” but have found out to their sorrow that while 
George did it, he expeeted a toll from them all out of proportion to the 
service rendered. What a farmer is entitled to is a fair return on his 


money invested and labor perfo 
The basie trouble of present-day cultural conditions is the cost 


of d, which, is. the difference een, the price: that the i 
receives for his produce and the price that the consumer pays for the: 
same article; things, to some of 


condition is caused by many 
which I will endeavor to call attention. 
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CAUSES OF TROUBLE. 


First. An inadequate credit system, Before the land bank was estab- 
lished it was almost impossible for a farmer to obtain money by mort- 
gaging his rarm without paying an exorbitant rate of interest and 
commission. His time or discount loans were und ble, and even 
to-day it is practically impossible for him to secure money for the length 
of time of the turnover that some of his products uire. Most of this 
— 5 w taken care of and remedied by proper financial legislation; not 
a owever. 

Second. The farmer is suffering from the high cost of transporta- 
tion. His point of 83 is of necessity located at t distances 
from the large markets of consumption. n account of his products 
being bulky and low priced, his freight charges are out of proportion 
to the yalue of the products or the prices he receives. 


MARKETING SYSTEM WRONG, 


Third, The farmer in marketi his goods is at a disadvantage, on 
account of the practice of selling his products at the point of deliver: 
rather than at the point of shipment; he produces in small units an 
therefore, is unable to contro! the price of his commodity in the whole- 
sale markets. He lacks proper facilities for storing his products, so as 
to carry them over from the season of production throughout the season 
of nonproduction. This can be remedied to a certain extent a cooper- 
ating in the construction of the necessary warehouses where his prod- 
ucts can be stored and warehouse certificates issued covering tbe arti- 
cles stored. When proper community storage warehouses ve been 
bullt he will be able to borrow from the banks on so-called warehouse 
certificates, thus enabling him to carry his produce, as well as store 
it, throughout all seasons of the year. 

Fourth. it is essential that he organize for cooperative bargaining. 
This should include not only cooperation in selling his products, but 
cooperation In purchasing those articles which are necessary for con- 
ducting his business. 


HOW TO SECURE RESULTS. 


Fifth. Through ee tee farm groups, with proper leadership, 
he will be in a ition to come before State and National legislative 
bodies and intelligently present his case and inform them as regards 
his needs. For many years the financial interests have had their repre- 
sentatives in Washington to advise with the lawmakers and call atten- 
tion to their views as to what is necessary in legislation for the best 
interests of the country at large. On the other hand, labor has had 
its representatives stationed in the various capitals of the States, as 
well as the Capital at Washington, to bring to the attention of the 
legislators their views and state what they think is necessary in the 
way of legislation for the best interests of the community, Why should 
not the farmers have their representatives. who understand the farm- 
ing industry of the country, located here in Washington and in the 
other capitals of the different States of the Union. to counsel with the 
legislators and explain to them what the agricultural industry of the 
country feels is necessary to be done for the best interests of the people 
of the entire country? 
DUTY OF ORGANIZATION. 


The farmers represent a wholesome and large percentage of the best 
citizenship of the United States. They hold a large portion of the tar- 
able property, they are the representatives of the basic industry, they 
are the producers of the food of the Nation, and I feel it is their 
duty to organize, so as to be in a position to take an active interest 
in the running of the Government, not to control it from a selfish stand- 

int, but for the purposes of cooperation with all the other interests of 

he country to do that which is best for all the people. 


THINGS FARMERS WANT. 


For the consideration of the reader I take great pleasure in making 
the following recommendations: 

That cooperative bargaining be permitted by the enactment of proper 
permissive laws by the Federal Government and the various States 
and that the farmers he rer to take advantage to the fullest extent 
possible of cooperative buying, cooperative selling, cooperative manu- 
facturing and eons plants, cooperative cheese and butter factories, 
cooperative storage plants, cooperative grain elevators and warehouses, 
cooperative packing houses. 

That proper and hg bay farm credit be secured b; E Paes 
and establishing a suitable banking system to give to the agr Paltara 
industry of the country the same banking facilities in accordance with 
the turnover of its various products that all other industries of the 
country receive to-day. 

LONG-TIME LOANS. 


That to meet the great need for an extension of time, discount loans 
to the farmer be made from six months to three years. The farmer 
should be assured at all times of a reasonably low rate of interest on 
farm mortgages through the Federal land bank, as well as a reasonable 
interest rate on all his short-time loans through the banking institu- 
tions, farm loan associations, and cattle loan corporations throughout 
the country. ‘his will encourage the farmer to own his own farm 
and thus cnt down the increased tendency toward tenantry. 

That so-called short-time loans be furnished to the farmer from six 
months to three years to meet his requirements, extending the time of 
loan to meet the time of the turnover on his different products. 

That the banking system of the country be so organized that all the 
banks that loan to the farmers will obtain discount facilities to the 
fullest extent possible commensurate with the security which they 


resent. 
p That suitable provision be made for discounting farm paper on ware- 
house receipts, loans of cattle loan corporations as well as farm 
paper in all banks of the country, member banks, nonmember banks, 
and State banks. 

That the reserve bank be authorized to rediscount farm paper for the 
full time of the turnover of the farmer's products which have been ac- 
cepted as collateral on his loan at the local banks, other than what is 
known as the three-year turnover of the cattle-raising industry. 


RESTRICTIVE INTEREST RATES, 


That all the banks rediscounting farm or other paper be restricted as 
to the amount of additional interest they charge the farmer and other 
customers over the rate which they pay for rediscounting the same 


aper. 
4 That banking faeilitles be provided for the farmer so that his prod- 
ucts can be used for basic credit to the fullest extent possible, and the 
banks accept loans with proper warehouse certificates as collateral. 
That there should be public markets in all of our cities for the 
mutual use of the farmer and the consumer, 
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That suitable and adequate joint-terminal facilities be established 
connecting railways, waterways, and highways, and at the various 
ones ruitable machinery be Installed to handle the farmer's prod- 
That proper warehouse and grain elevators should be built and 1o- 
cated at big terminal centers and at export harbors, so as to accommo- 
date the farmer's products while en route for export. 


GATHERING DATA, 


That an attaché or Government agent be located in each of the 
American consular agencies abroad, whose duty it will be to obtain in- 
formation as regards the farming industry of that particular locality 
or country, and obtain authentic information as regards the amounts of 
crops raised, the amount of produce stored, the amount of food com 
sumed, the amount imported by the Government and from whom im- 
ported, and the amount imported from the United States, together with 
such other information as 2 the method of growing the various 
crops, the kinds of seeds u and the kind of food consumed; what 
pests are prevalent, and the method of eradication of the same, and 
whether necessity exists for placing an embargo on diseased plants. 

That the farmer standardize his produce by proper grading of his 
products as well as standardization of the containers therefor, which 
will permit him to extend his operations of selling more directly to the 
consumer throughout the entire country as well as through local agents. 

That a system of improved highways be inaugurated and the neces- 

assistance rendered by the Federal Government, the State, county, 
and town for the purpose of building roads to connect up farms wi 
transportation terminals and local markets. 

That there be coordination of the trinity of transportation methods— 
highway, waterway, railway—with the idea of obtaining the cheapest 
rates commensurate with the best possible service. 

REDUCING THE RATES. 


That railroad rates be reduced on farm protaca systematically and 
scientifically, giving due regard to the localities of production and the 
localities of consumption. 

That adequate and efficient merchant marine and trans Atlantic and 
Pacific water routes be established for the use of agricultural interests. 

That inland waterways, harbors, and waterway rontes within the 
territory of the United States connecting the Great Lakes and the 
interior with the Atlantic Ocean be given the proper attention and 
9 

hat proper machinery for loading and unloading of agricultural 
roducts be installed at way stations, freight houses, terminals, and 
arbors for the use of the farmer. 

That suitable and adequate joint terminal facilities be installed con- 
necting the waterway, railway, and highway, and sufficient and efficient 
terminals and proper warehouses and elevators be located at con- 
venient places and at export ports to accommodate farm products en 
route. 

LABOR SUPPLY BUREAU, 

That labor supply bureaus be established both by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the various States, where a record may be kept of unem- 
ployed farm labor and where a farmer may apply for efficient and 
competent help. 

That a national endeavor be made for improvement in production by 
the use of the best seeds, blooded cattle, poultry, ete., and that a 
system of diversified crops be inaugurated. 

That information be gathered as regards soil treatments in the vari- 
ous localities, improv crop treatments, and the utilization of the 
latest types of machinery. 

That the farmer should be permitted to make a fair return on money 
invested and labor performed so that he may improve the rural school 
system, thereby allowing his children to receive proper academic train- 
ing for a higher agricultural college education. lie should have his 
living conditions raised to the level of his city brethren by havin 
modern heating, sanitary plumbing. improved modern lighting, rura 
mail delivery, rural 8 service, improved highways, community 
attractions, convenient churches, all of which will tend to give him a 
better social intercourse with his neighbors and lessen the work of the 
women folks on the farm. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter received 
from the Secretary of Labor relating to H. R, 11155, the bill 
creating the positions of Second Assistant Secretary and private 
secretary in the Department of Labor, and I will also state that 
I am willing to have it published in the back of the RECORD. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, not only that 
the gentleman is willing but with the understanding that it is 
to be inserted in the back of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. That is included in the gentleman's request. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 13, 1922. 
Hon. Jonx I. NOLAN. 


House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dear MR. NOLAN : The bill provid for a Second Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, I am told, will be reached for action within a few days. My 
attention has been directed to the su tion made by some Members of 
Congress when the bill was presented to the House that there was no 
apparent great need for this additional assistant, as the amount of 
labor arising from the Bureau of Immigration was decreasing. The 
fact is the business coming to the office of the Secretary from the 
Burean of Immigration has been steadily increasing in the last year 
and there is no likelihood of its decrease. 

Permit me to call attention to the fact that the relation of the Bureau 
of Immigration to the Secretary is quite a different one than the re- 
lation of any other bureau to the Secretary, and so far as I can learn 
different from the relation maintained by any bureau of any other 
department to the head of the department. This arises largely from 
the fact that appeals from the ports, as well as all other appeals 
arising in the Bureau of Immigration, are not to the head of the 
bureau, as is the case in every other bureau. The appeals, by special 
provision of the law, are directly to the Secretary throug the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration. Why this is so I do not know, 
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but Congress in its wisdom has so provided. It is not necessary here 
to repeat the statement often made that the number of these appeals 
is great, and that there is never a day in which there are less than 50 
and some days they run into the hundreds. Careful compilations here- 
tofore made and submitted to you and your committee indicate that 
from the Bureau of Immigration alone there arise matters regoiring 
the signature of the Secretary or an assistant not less than 300 per 
uy Some of these are routine, but most of them very important, re- 
go ring considerable thought and labor before they are ready for signa- 
we ut 5 50 are in the nature of appeals involving important 
uman rights. 

Prior to the war appeals of immi ts to the Secretary from the 
ports were very rare. The immigration law of 1917 was the first act 
containing many restrictions, but the flow of immigration was not re- 
sumed to any degree following the war until the latter part of the year 
1920. During the war a number of acts were passed providing for the 
deportation of aliens or residents here who were never distu prior 
to that time. Every effort to deport an alien under warrant proceed- 
ings means extended hearings and long-drawn-out appeals. any of 
these were instituted prior to March, 1921, but very few of them were 
maly disposed of by that time. New warrants for this class of unde- 
sirables are being issued daily and more will be Issued. 

By virtue of the war there is a much heavier 3 of aliens 
app ying for admission than ever before who are disqualified under the 
act of 1917. There is a much larger per cent suffering from mental 
ills resulting from the horrors of war. There is a much larger per 
cent of physically defectives and a much larger per cent of „ of 
widows, and of orphans than ever before, and most of these fall within 
the prohibitions of the act of 1917. However, the greatest increase 
in appeals is due to the fact that the number of European aliens is 
now limited by the so-called quota act. Practically every alien who 
comes in excess of the quota takes an appeal to the Secretary. Almost 
all of them have attorneys, relatives, and friends appear for them in 
order to present argument and show either that the quota law does 
not apply to them or that unusual hardships are involved in the case 
and that it would be inhumane to deport them forthwith. Great num- 
bers are going to Mexico and Cuba for the purpose of surreptitious 
entry from those points. A great many of these are either intercepted 
at the border or found subsequently and arrested for deportation. All 
of them invoke the Appen provided by law and all of them demand 
personal hearings before the Secretary through attorneys, relatives, 
and others. A recent investigation in Cuba indicated that there are 
in excess of 25,000 Chinese on that island, all expecting to smuggle 
into the United States. There is a great flood of Europeans in Cuba 
for the same purpose. The apprehension of any of these, either while 
trying to enter or when found after unlawful entry, means an appeal 
to the 5 

Conservatively estimated, the 3 work of the Secretary's office 
arising from the Bureau of Immigration has run for a ycar at least 
ave times as heavy as at any previous period in the history of the 

ureau. 

A year ago the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, in an effort 
to cope with the situation, devoted an average of 16 hours per day 
to the work of trying to dis of all these appeals as they arose. 
It was believed that the condition was temporary, but it was found 
that this hope was not well founded. Efforts were made to create other 
peta by way of help in handling this enormous business, and these 
efforts are constantly being assailed in courts by way of writs of 
habeas corpus, because every alien insists on his right of personal 
hearing before the man who makes the final decision. I am told by 
the members of the bonrd of review, consisting of five men who are 
endeavoring to furnish a measure of relief, that it is inconceivable 
that the work which was accomplished a year ago could have been ac- 
sai de oe by the Secretary and Assistant Secretary alone. 

The decision of the average appeal involves vastly more than merely 
signing the decision. It means careful review of the eyidence sub- 
mitted and it means listening to the pleadings of lawyers, of relatives, 
of friends, and of the alien himself, These people are not satisfied to 
eg their argument solely to those who may make recommendations. 

hey insist upon seeing and speaking to the man who makes the final 
decision, The law apparently gives them this right, and it can not 
be denied. The man who makes the final decision is loathe to make 
the decision without personally seeing and hearing those who present 
the case. As a result, the regular business bours of the men who must 
decide these things are occupied by listening to the alien or his rep- 
resentatives, and they must do the work other than listening to argu- 
ment at other hours of the 50 or night. It is physically impossible 
for any man to long carry such a burden. There are seven other bu- 
reaus and divisions in the Department of Labor, and all require atten- 
tion. The work coming to the office of the Secretary from the Bureau 
of Immigration alone is more than any one man should be asked to do 
and more than any one man can do under the letter and spirit of the 


aw. 

As heretofore suggested, the Commissioner General of Immigration 
under the law has no power of any kind to decide any appeal. These 
appeals merely pass through his bands to the Secretary. Congress 
should either amend the law so as to place final authority and re- 
sponsibility in these appeals in the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion or furnish the Secretary of Labor with another assistant who may 
devote all of his time and attention to this important and ever-increas- 
ing work. This work will increase in yolume and in importance in 
the same proportion in which immigration, either European or oriental, 
is restricted. I earnestly urge that the ponding bill be enacted into 
law without delay, so that an appointment may be made prior to July 
1, when reopening of exhausted quotas will again bring on a new flood 
of appeals. Should Congress hereafter so modify the law as to vest 
final authority in these appeals in the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, there would be no objection at that time to abolishing the 
office of Second Assistant Secretary of Labor. I believe the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration should be invested with power to decide 
all these appeals, subject only to eral review by the Secretary in 
the same manner as the acts of all other bureau heads are subject to 
general review by the head of the department, but until the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration is given power to dispose of immigra- 
tion matters, there is the most urgent need for a Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

The American people desire always that every human being shall 
have every opportunity to present his rights in a fair hearing before 
any tribunal authorized to render a decision involving these rights. 
The matters coming to the Secretary of Labor for decision, from the 
Bureau of Imm tion, are entirely matters involving human rights. 
Humanity demands that decisions be rendered promptly to minimize 
suffering. The American spirit of fair play demands that careful at- 


tention be given these human rights by the men who must decide them 
e As at present constituted, the office of the Secretary of 

bor is not sufficiently equipped to fulfill this requirement. I urge 
that this condition be 2 In urging the passage of this bill I 
am asking for that which does not mean an additional expenditure of 
money, he creation of a Second Assistant Secretary of Labor will not 
add to the amount of money expended in pay rolls but will simply 
mean that the work will be done by some one charged under his oath 
with responsibility, instead of some one acting for some one else, 

Permit me to thank you for your personal interest in this matter and 
to express the hope that your colleagues in the House may understand 
the situation as aroughiy as you do. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAuxs J. Davis, Secretary. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp with reference to the bill (H. R. 
11155) just referred to by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
NOLAN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on H. R. 11155. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. With the same understanding that the re- 
marks are to be printed in the back of the RECORD, 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MARY ANN SHIPPING CO, 


Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 273 for consideration. This bill 
was objected to the last time for the lack of certain informa- 
tion, and I made a very strenuous effort to get this informa- 
tion and was promised that it would be here by 10 o'clock. 
Inadvertently, it did not get here until after 12. It was just 
a few minutes late. I trust no objection will be made, I do 
not take up very much of the time of the House. 

Mr, WALSH. What has that got to do with it? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
return to No. 273 on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman desires to present some in- 
formation with reference to it, I have no objection to his pre- 
senting the information, but I do object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Of course, the mere presenting of the 
information would be of no value at this time unless I am 
permitted to have the bill considered. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I object. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. OLIVER (at the request of Mr. McDurrte), indefinitely, 
on account of illness of his mother. ; 

To Mr. WILIIAus of Texas, for three days, on account of 
important business, 

To Mr. Anprews of Nebraska, indefinitely, on account of se- 
rious illness in his family. 

To Mr. LoNGWoRTH, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, is it not in order to consider 
H. R. 107167 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that that bill was 
laid on the table, a similar Senate bill having passed the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman withhold that a moment 
until the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monnet] can make a 
statement? ‘ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly; I withdraw the point of no 
quorum, 

Mr. GARNER. Will not the gentleman give us whateyer in- 
formation he may have at this time touching the reported pos- 
sible recess about the Ist of July? So many Members are 
asking the question that it does seem to me it would clear up 
the situation and enable Members to make their calculations, if 
the gentleman could give us anything like definite information at 
this time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible at this time to 
give any definite information. I think within a comparatively 
short time we will be able to make an announcement to the 
House as to what we may expect to do and as to the possibility 
of a recess—possibly within the next 24 hours. 

Mr. GARNER. We thank the gentleman for the expression 
of that hope. 

DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


dispense with Calendar Wednesday business on Wednesday 
next. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday business om 
Wednesday next, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject——_ 

Mr. MONDELL. My reason for doing that is that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations desires to present a deficiency bill, and 
it is highly important that that bill be considered and go to the 
Senate. I think the bill should become a law before there is any 
recess, taken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to.the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming? 

There was no. objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adojurned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 20, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

654. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims, 
amounting to $472,683.60, which have been submitted by the 
Secretary. of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 356) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

655. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a list of judgments rendered against the Goyern- 
ment by the district courts of the United States, as submitted 
by the Attorney General through, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as follows: Under the War Department, $25,982; under the Navy 
Department, $71,416.94; under the United States Housing Corpo- 
ration, $22,844.32; total, $120,243.26 (H. Doe. No. 357); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

656. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting records of judgments rendered against the United 
States by the District Court of the Eastern District of New 
York; the Eastern District of Virginia; the District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts, for the relief of Merritt & Chap- 
man Derrick & Wrecking Co.; for the relief of the owner of 
the steamship Matoa, and for the relief of the owner of the 
steamship Henry O. Barrett (H. Doe: No. 358); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

657. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting schedules of claims amounting to $3,881,905.11 al- 
lowed by the various divisions of the General Accounting Office, 
as covered by certificates of settlement (H. Doe. N. 359) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Miss ROBERTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
6044. A bill authorizing the Wichita and affiliated bands of 
Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1114). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RIDDICK: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 11966. A 
bill defining the crop failure in the production of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and flax by those to whom the Government of the 
United States loaned money, under the act of March 3, 1921, 
for the purchase of wheat, rye, barley, oats, or flax for seed, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1115). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HULL: Committee on Military Affairs. S. J. Res. 156. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a 
permit to erect and maintain a hotel upon the Fort Monroe 
Military Reservation in Virginia; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1117). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 11389. A 
bill for the relief of Robert Guy Robinson; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1113). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


JUNE 19, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was discharged from the consideration: 
of a letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting: 
a complete set of general rules and regulations prescribed by. 
the board of supervising inspectors; Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice, January, 1922, which regulations have been approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3.of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN (by request): A bill (H. R. 12065) to 
amend section 807 of the transpostation act of 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 12066) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Celina, Ohio, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12067) providing for the erection of a 
publie building at St. Marys, Ohio, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 12068) declaring a por- 
tion of the Tradewater River, in Kentucky, to be a nonnavigable 
stream; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DEMPSBY: A bill (H. R. 12069) for the purchase of 
a site for a public building at Youngstown, Niagara County, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and. Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12070) to authorize the purchase of a site 
for a Federal building in the village of Middleport,. Niagara 
County, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12071) to authorize the enlargement, ex- 
tension, and remodeling of the Federal building at Niagara 
Falls, N. X.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 12072) making appropriation 
for the establishment on the Mississippi River of a fish-rescue 
station, to be under the direction of the Bureau of Fisheries 
of the Department of Commerce; to the: Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12073) to provide additional 
compensation for certain civilian employees of the Governments 
of the United States and the District of Columbia during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

By Mr. STEPHENS: Joint resolution (H. J; Res. 352) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to receive for instrue- 
tion at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. Mr. 
John Paul de Baat Doelman, a subject of the Netherlands; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DUPRE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 353) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, 
etc., to the executive committee of the Louisiana department of 
the American Legion for use at the national convention of the 
American Legion to be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 
1922; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 370)' 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 12022; to the 
Committee on Rules. * 

By Mr. A. P. NELSON: Resolution (H. Res. 371) providing 
compensation for the assistant superintendent of the House 
document room; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. McKENZIB: Resolution (H. Res. 372) for the immedi- 
ate consideration of House bill 11903; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 12074) granting a 
pension to Maria E. Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12075) for the 
relief of the State Bank & Trust Co, of Fayetteville, Tenn. ; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 12076) granting 
a pension to Adele M. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 12077) to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of 


1922. 


the First Columbia National Bank, of Columbia, Pa.; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 
By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 12078) granting an increase 
f pension to Augusta Seubert; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12079) 
granting a pension to Mary J. Marshall; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12080) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy J. Lance; to the Committee on In- | 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (A. R. 12081) granting a pension to Martha B. 
Drake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12082) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Nafus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12083) for the relief of 
W. H. Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 12084) granting an increase | 
of pension to Bridget Tyainor ; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12085) grant- | 
ing a pension to Pricy Eveline Cook; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12086) granting a pension to Mary Shackle- 
ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 12087) granting an increase 
of pension to Elijah Forman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. H. 12088) granting a pension to John A. 
Hood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12089) 
granting an increase of pension to Martha A, Shirley; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6027. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions adopted | 
by the board of directors of the Maritime Association of the | 
Port of New York, protesting against the enactment of House 
bill 10034; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6028. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Mrs. H. M. Barbee, of 
Lovelady, Tex., urging adequate protection of Armenians; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6029. By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: Petition of several | 
citizens of York, Pa., protesting against the return of Armenia 
to Turkish sovereignty ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6030, By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Frank J. Prial, president, 
Federal Civil Service Employees residing in the State of New 
York, favoring the $240 bonus for Federal employees; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6031, Also, petition of William F. Kehoe, secretary, Central 
Trades and Labor Council of New York, favoring the $240 bonus 
for Federal employees; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6032. Also petition of Rose Schneiderman, president, the New 
York Woman’s Trade League, New York City, N. Y., favoring 
the $240 bonus for Federal employees; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Torspax, June 20, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that the tariff bill 
be laid before the Senate 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I object until we have a 
quorum, 

Mr. MCCUMBER. And that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of paragraph 329, chains. 

Mr. ASHURST. Pending that, I ask for a quorum call. 

71 60 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Culberson Fernald Johnson 
Borah Cummins Frelinghuysen Jones, Wash. 
Brandegee Curtis arry Kellogg 
Bursum Dial Glass Kendrick 
Calder Dillingham Goodin; Ladd 
Cameron du Pont Harrel Lenroot 
Capper Edge Heflin Lodge 
Caraway Ernst Hitchcock McCormick 
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McCumber Nicholson Simmons Wadsworth 
McKellar Norbeck Smith Walsh, Mass. 
McKinley Norris Smoot Watson, Ga. 
McLean Oddie Spencer Watson, Ind. 
McNary Overman Stanley Williams 
Moses Phipps Sterling Willis 
Myers Poindexter Sutherland 

Nelson Robinson Townsend 

Newberry Sheppard Underwood 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


| FLETCHER] is absent on account of illness. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ate will receive a message from the House ‘of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2682) to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved March 
3. 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 426) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend sectiou 


| 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, volume 


27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue as a poor 
person and when counsel shall be assigned by the court,’ and to 
provide for the prosecution of writs of error and appeals in 
forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 
1910 (36 Stats., p. 866), with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 


the following bills, each with amendments, in which it requested 


the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 3156. An act to change the terms of the district court for 
the northern division of the southern district of Alabama; and 

S. 3458. An act to authorize the Niagara River Bridge Co, 
to reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara River be- 
tween the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada, or 
to remove its present bridge and construct, maintain, and operate 
a new bridge across said river, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 


| Senate: 


H. R. 243. An act providing for the construction of a spillway 
and drainage ditch to lower and maintain the level of Lake 
Andes, S. Dak. ; 

H. R. 7156. An act to prohibit the importation and the inter- 
state shipment of certain articles contaminated with anthrax; 

H. R. 9528. An act providing for the retention by the Govern- 
ment of the property in Nome, Alaska, known as the Detention 
Hospital Building, and its use by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior; 

H. R. 10248. An act authorizing the sale of surplus power 
developed under the Salt River reclamation project, Arizona; 

H. R. 10770. An act to legalize a bridge across the south arm 
of Pokegama Lake in Itasca County, State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 11128. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., and 
Las Vacas, Mexico; ; 

H. R. 11298. An act amending existing law which authorizes 
the construction of a public building at Paris, Tex., so as to 
authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire 
a new site for same by exchanging therefor land and property 
now owned by the United States Government in said city; and 
to authorize the erection on said new site, when acquired, of 
a public building suitable for post-office purposes; and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11362. An act declaring Tchula Lake, Holmes County, 


| Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream ; 


H. R. 11589. An act to provide for the transfer of the lands 
and buildings of the Federal leprosy investigation station at 
Kalawao, on the island of Molokai, in the Territory of Hawaii, 
to the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes: 

H. R. 11590. An act to amend sections 34 and 40 of the or- 
ganic act of the Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 11626. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Baton 
Rouge, La.; and 

H. R. 11634. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in said 
county, in the State of Minnesota. and the county of Traill and 
the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North Da- 
kota, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the Norta 
on the boundary line between gaid States. 
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THE TARIFF, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, is the tariff bill now before 
the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The tariff bill is before the 


Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a point of order. When did 
the bill get before the Senate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask to take up for consideration para- 
graph 329. 

Mr. ASHURST. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I respectfully submit that the tariff bill is 
not before the Senate. It has not been laid before the Senate 
by unanimous consent or by motion. One or the other must 
happen. Neither has happened. The distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota asked that the tariff bill be laid before the 
Senate, but before the Chair could put tliat request I suggested 
the absence of a quorum. The eligible motion now would be to 
move to proceed to the consideration of the tariff bill or to ask 
unanimous consent to proceed to its consideration, and that has 
not been done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood that 
the tariff bill had been laid before the Senate 

Mr: ASHURST. I call for the reading of the reporter's notes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Just a moment. Will the 
Senator allow the Chair to state his position? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
tariff bill had been laid before the Senate prior to the time 
when the Senate took its recess last evening. 

Mr, ASHURST. The record does not disclose that fact. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was mistaken in 
that respect. The Senator from Arizona is right, and the point: 
of order is well taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the considération of House bill 7456, the tariff bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT’ pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The tariff bill is the unfinished business. It 


‘was temporarily laid aside; A demand for the regular order 


brings that measure back before the Senate without a motion 
of any kind or character: 

Mr. McCUMBER: That was my understanding, but I under- 
stood that the Chair ruled the other way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, not having been 
present at the time the tariff bill was laid aside, was unin- 
formed in that respect. The Chair is advised by the Assistant 
Secretary that when the tariff bill was laid aside it was laid 
a 5 for the consideration of the naval appropria- 

on bill. 

Mr. ASHURST: If that be true, then my point of order is 
not well taken. If the record discloses, or if the Chair asserts— 
and the Chair’s word with me is as good as any record 

The PRESIDENT’ pro tempore. The Chair will accept the 
statement of the Assistant Secretary in that respect and hold 
that the tariff bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Assistant Secretary says that when 
the tariff bill was laid aside it was laid aside temporarily to 
consider the naval appropriation bill, then the tariff bill is 
before the Senate, and I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. And I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr; UNDERWOOD. TI ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from one of my constituents with reference to the pend- 
ing tariff bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Hon. Oscan W. UNDERWOOD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Will you please read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
ort resolution and have a copy of. the HRecorp containing it 
sent me? 

“ Resolved, That we protest against the food, tableware, and women’s 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill: These schedules wil) 
increase the cost of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men u American women and upon American 
children. They should not allowed to become law.” 

Yours truly, Mrs. J. S. Starke, 
State Chairman. Home E 


Clubs, 
Representing 10,000 Alabama Women. 


‘conomics 
Alabama Federation Women’s 


ALASKA) FUB-SEAL SKINS, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent that a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Commerce, recently received 
in response to Senate Resolution 287, agreed to May 27, 1922, 
containing information relative to sales of Alaska fur-seal skins 
under the direction of the Seeretary of Commerce and so forth, 
be printed as a Senate document, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

M. BORIS BAKHMETEFF, 


Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous. consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article from The Freeman entitled “A ghost 
dance of diplomacy.” : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A GHOST DANCE or DIPLOMACY. 


mystery of what became mor th cas y 

publie, the correspondence attendant 
on the decision to permit M. Bakhmetiey to leave us, the State Depart- 
ment was at s to have it known that the matter of the departure 
was all settled before Senator Bonan began his requests for an account- 
ing. The dates on the correspondence were six weeks old at the time 
of publication, Yet the self-styled ambassador begins his letter with 
the explanation that his rettrement is decided on “in view of recent 
events.” Since the letter as given out by the State Department bears a 
date prior to the recent events that have caused M. Bakhmetlev's 
anomalous status to become an embarrassment, it is a fair assumption 
that the dating of the correspondence is in accordance with the diplo- 
matic rather than the Julian endar, 

When Secretary 5 remarked recently that the American State, 
Department had not of late years conducted any proceeding that could 
not be shouted from the housetops he probably di 
M. Bakhmetiey 5 mind. No has been able to exoke 
a single shout, or even a whisper, from Mr. Hughes or any other officer 
of our Government by way of explaining what has become of beans —5 
000 of taxpayers’ money turned over to M. Bakhmetiey, Neither Mr. 
Hughes nor any of his predecessors. has permitted M. Bakhmetiev to 
be questioned in the matter, despite no slight publie. curiosity and 
occasional efforts by Senators BORAH and to secure some illumina- 
tion. Accompanying the announcement of M. Bakhmetiev's with- 
drawal, Mr. es made public a letter from Secretary: Mellon, which 
sheds. no light on the subject except to note that when M. Bak tley 
closed out accounts, March 4, 1921, he turned over to the American 
Government a cash balance of $70,426.84. This seems a small salvage, 
Nor is Mr. Mellon's further statement: that sinee that date he has re- 

m the additional sum of some $338,000 
realized “from sales of the Russian Government’s property 7 
8 Hughes's objec- 


not have the case of 


romantic chronicle, He 

TA EEN 
as i fous on. = on 

ment was in a precarious posi ractical knowledge of Russian 


owy M. Bakhmetiev was permitted to appropriate the amount. 


had paid in 
cept 856,000,000, which he deposited in the National City Bank. 
money our 
payers. Subsequently, some $29,000, 
through various sales effected by M. 
of. $84,000,000 and the fate of this sum is a secret to this day zealously 
kept by Government officials from the 3 who had to raise the 
State Department and of 


money. At different times officials of 
the ry have. been questioned about it, though not as a rule with 
great The responses have been 


confusin 
For instance, Mr. Russell C. Lemngwell, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, testified before a committee of the House of Representatives, 
July 26, 1919, that peri of our money had been used to maintain 
M. Bakhmetiev and his staff here in the style to which they had be- 
come accustomed after their arrival in this land of easy money. On 
May 6 last Secretary Hughes sent to the Senate a letter from M. Bakh- 
meitiev, in which it was stated that none of the money had been used 
ther discrepancies of a similar nature may be 


vigor, by congressional committees, 
g- 


for such a . O 
noted in the diferent statements. 


Mr. Leffingweli, testifying before the House committee, gave an in- 
reason for- refu: to make: public the disposition of this huge- 


nious 
Fand. He declared that it would violate the diplomatic proprieties to 


1922. 


tails without first obtaining the permission of M. Bakh- 
ee AMENE Since that Government was defunct, it was 
impossible to get this 8 Apparently, therefore, M. Bakhme- 


tiev could represent his dead Government for other substantial pur 
poses, but not for the release of this information: 

Yet news of the disposition of some of this HT has managed to 
seep out. It was used to ship munitions and supplles to the various 
Czarist adventurers who from time to time have attempted! to over- 
throw the Russian Government. In June, 1919, Mr. Frank L. Polk 
estimated that such supplies “shipped to Russia” amounted In value 
to between $25,000,000 and $50,000,000. Mr. Leffingwell, who fol- 
lowed him on the stand, testified that the soviet government would 
be held responsible for this debt incurred by M. Bakhmetiev and used 
in the attempt to overthrow the soviet government. This is an in- 
terpretation of international law that must fill the ordinary yeggman 
with a sense of futility and frustration. Secretary Houston, in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, confirmed Mr. Polk's. admission. “A substantial amount 
of property has keen sent to Russians in territory not in control of 
the Bolsheviki,” he declared. It is a fair guess that this “ property” 
consisted neither of primers nor of pruning hooks. Incidentally, we 
know, too, that M. Bakhmetiev spent a considerable sum in tbis coun- 
try for the printing of many bales of Russian rubles in behalf of one 
of the counterrevolutionary enterprises. Furthermore, although after 
November 15, 1917, he paid no interest on the $188,000.000 loaned to 
him by the American Government, the money was used for nearly 
two years longer to pay interest on loans of $86,000,000 that had been 
engineered by a syndicate of American bankers. 

ust how much remains of M. Bakhmetiev's Ameriean fortune or 
bis American war supplies is a mystery. He leaves for Paris, where 
he will find company as congenial as the membership of the Czarist 
division. of our own State Department. Rumor has it that General 
Wrangel is gathering the clans for one more effort to bring back the 
gind ald days, and it may be that M. Bakhmetiev bas been thrifty 
enough to be able to furnish. some of the sinews of war. The devasta- 
tion which Wrangel left in the wake of his last essay multiplied im- 
measurably the difficulty of dealing with the famine, and those hu- 
mane Americans who have contributed for the relief of Russian suf- 
ferers may well wonder whether the money exacted from their patriot- 
ism a few years back is still being used to intensify that suffering. 

As one ponders over the obscure and fragmentary facts that are 
available concerning the Hakhmetiev incident, it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to recall that the Ameriean people once fought a bitter! Meult 
war for the abolition of. taxation without representation. . Bakh- 
metiey has demorstrated that to-day the Amerienn people are without 
representation in the State Department and the Treasury Department. 
This is an unfortunate condition, and possibly it distresses Messrs. 
Hughes and Mellon as well as the rest of us, though we do not think 

In connection therewith, we trust no “ blackguardly person” 
wiil criticize either of these gentlemen unduly, for it is a condition 
which they inberited among a number of other embarrassments. No 
doubt both gentlemen will be grateful to us for pointing out that 
departmental irresponsibility leads directly. to dissipation of the tax- 

ayers’ funds on futilities such as this Russian adyenture. No. British 

vernment would be likely in so heavy-handed a way to waste $200,- 
000,000 on the ambassador of a phantom: government and his roman- 
tie military friends, because any cantankerous member of Parliament 
could at any time secure an accounting. It would seem that when 
the founding fathers ousted George TIT they made a- mistake in not 
retaining the British practice of holding political administrators directly 
accountable for their acts. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. LADD presented a petition of members of the First 
Baptist Church of Roseglen, N. Dak., praying for the granting 
of relief to the suffering peoples of Armenia, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a resolution of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of San Antonio, Tex., protesting 
against the sale or disposition of intoxicating liquors on Ameri- 
can vessels and the granting of subsidies to American vessels 
selling such liquors, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented a petition of sundry Federal em- 
Ployees of Chicago, III., praying for the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 8928) to provide for the classification of civilian posi- 
tions within the District of Columbia and in the field services, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON (by request): 

A bill (S. 8731) to amend an act entitled “An act to prevent 
the extermination of fur-bearing animals in Alaska,” etc.; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

A bill (S. 3732) declaring a part of Tradewater River, in the 
State of Kentueky, to be a nonnavigable stream; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOE AUTHORIZATION BILI. 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted an amendment providing for im- 
provement work at Oakland Harbor, Calif., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 10766, the river and harbor authoriza- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered. to be printed. 

Mr. EDGE, submitted an amendment providing for improve- 
ment work on the Passaic River, N. J., above the Montclair and 
Greenwood Lake Railway Bridge, intended to be proposed by 
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him to House bill 10766, the river and harbor authorization 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered. to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by title, and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 243, An act providing for the construction of a spillway 
and drainage ditch to lower and maintain the level of Lake 
Andes, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 7150. An act to prohibit the importation and the inter- 
state shipment of certain articles contaminated with anthrax; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 10248. Am act authorizing the sale of surplus power 
developed under the Salt River reclamation project, Ariz.; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 9528. An act providing for the retention by the Govern- 
ment of the property in Nome, Alaska, known as the Detention 
Hospital Building, and its use by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior; and 

H. R. 11298. An act amending existing law which authorizes 
the construction of a public building at Paris, Tex., so as to 
authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire 
a new site for same by exchanging therefor land and property 
now owned by the United States Government in said city, and 
to authorize the erection on said new site, when acquired, of a 
public building suitable for post-office purposes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 11589, An act to provide for the transfer of the lands 
and buildings of the Federal leprosy investigation station at 
Kalawao, on the island of Molokai, in the Territory of Hawaii, 
to the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11590. An act to amend sections 34 and 40 of the organic 
act of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions, 

H. R. 10770. An act to legalize a bridge across the south arm 
of Pokegama Lake in Itasca County, State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 11128. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., and 
Las Vacas, Mexico; 

H. R. 11302 An act declaring Tchula Lake, Holmes County, 
Miss., to be a nonnayigable stream; 

H. R. 11626. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Baton 
Rouge, La.; and 

H. R. 11634. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in 
said county, in the State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill 
and the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North 
Dakota, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
on the boundary line between said States; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

BENJAMIN 0. KERLEE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 494) for 
the relief of Benjamine O. Kerlee, which were, on page 1, line 5, 
to strike out Benjamine“ and insert Benjamin,“ and to 
amend the title so as to read: “A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
O. Kerlee.” 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill, 

The motion was agreed to, 

z LITIGATION BY POOR SUITORS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 426) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to amend section 1, chapter 
209, of the United States Statutes at Large, volume 27, enti- 
tled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue as a poor person 
and when counsel shall be assigned by the court,’ and to provide 
for the prosecution of writs of error and appeals in forma 
pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910, 
which was, on page 2, line 25, to strike out “or,” where it oc- 
curs the second time, and to insert “ of.” 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, the amendment is merely de- 
signed to correct a misprint in the bill by striking out the word 
“or” and inserting in place of it the word “of.” I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

COURTS IN ALABAMA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ope in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 3156) to change the terms of the District 
Court for the Northern Division of the Southern District of 
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Alabama, which were to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That section 70 of an act entitled “An act to codify 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved Marc 
amenda be, and the same is hereby, 
follows: ` 

“Sec. 70. That the State of Alabama is divided into three judicial 
districts, to be known as the northern, middle, and southern districts 
of Alabama. The northern district shall include the territory em- 
braced on the ist day of we A 1910, in the counties of Cullman, Jack- 
son, Lawrence, Limestone, dison, and Mor; which shall consti- 
tute the northeastern division of said district ; the territory em- 
braced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Colbert, Franklin, 
and Lauderdale, which shall constitute the ndrthwestern division of 
said district; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Cherokee, Dekalb, Etowah, Marshall, and St. Clair, 
which shall constitute the middle division of said district; also the 
territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of 
Blount, Jefferson, and Shelby, which shall constitute the soutbern divi- 
sion of said district; also the territory embraced on the date Jast men- 
tioned in the counties of Walker, Winston, Marion, Fayette, and Lamar, 
which shall constitute the Jasper division of said district; also the 
territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Cal- 
houn, Clay, Cleburne, and Talladega, which shall constitute the eastern 
division of said district; also the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Bibb, Greene, Pickens, Sumter, and Tus- 
ealooss, which shall constitute the western division of said district. 
Terms of the district court for the northeastern division shall be held 
at Huntsville on the first Tuesday in April and the second Tuesday 
in October; for the northwestern division, at Florence on the second 
Tuesday in. February and the third Tuesday in October: Provided, 
That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court at Florence 
shall be furnished free of expense to the Government; for the middle 
division, at Gadsden on the first Tuesdays in February and August: 
Provided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court 
at Gadsden shall be furnished free of expense to the Government; for 
the southern division, at Birmingham on the first Mondays in March 
and September, which courts shall remain in session for the transaction 
of business at least six months in each calendar year; for the Jasper 
division, at Jasper on the second Tuesdays in January and June: Pro- 
vided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court at 
Jasper shall be furnished free of expense to the Government; for the 
eastern division, at Anniston on the first Mondays in ie | and Novem- 
ber; and for the western division, at oosa on the first Tuesdays 
in January and June. The clerk of the court for the northern district 
shall maintain an office, in charge of himself or a deputy, at Anniston 
at Florence, at Jasper, and at Gadsden, which shall be kept open a 
all times for the transaction of the business of said court. The dis- 
trict judge for the northern district shall reside at Birmingham. The 
middle district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day of 
July, 1910, in the counties of Autauga, Barbour, Bullock. Butler 
Chilton, Coosa, Covington, Crenshaw, Elmore, Lowndes, Mentgomery, and 
Pike, which shall constitute the northern division of said district; also 
the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of 
Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, and Houston, which shall constitute the 
southern division of said district; also the territory embraced on the 
date last mentioned in the counties of Chambers, Lee, Macon, Randolph, 
Russell, and Tallapoosa, which shall constitute the eastern division 
of said middle judicial district. Terns of the district court for the 
northern division shall be held at Montgomery on the first Tuesdays in 
May and December; for the southern division, at Dothan on the first 
Mondays in June and December; and for the eastern division, at 
Opelika on the first Mondays in April and November: Provided, That 
suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court at Opelika shall 
be furnished free of expense to the Government. The clerk of the 
court for the middle district shall maintain an office in charge of 
himself or a deputy at Dothan, and shall maintain an office in charge 
of himself or a deputy at Opelika, which said offices at Dothan and 
Opelika shall be kept open at all times for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of said divisions. The southern district shall include the ter- 
ritory embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Rald- 
win, Choctaw, Clarke, Conecuh, Escambia, Mobile, Monroe, and Wash- 
ington, which shall constitute the southern division of said district; 
also the territory embraced in the date last mentioned in the counties 
of Dallas, Hale. Marengo, Perry, and Wilcox, which shall constitute 
the northern division of said district. Terms of the district court for 
the southern division shall be held at Mobile on the fourth Mondays 
in May and November; and for the northern division, at Selma on 
the second Mondays in January and July.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend sec- 


revise, and 
3, 1911, as 
er amended to read as 


tion 70 of the Judicial Code.” 8 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the House amendment 
changes the language but does not change the substance. It is 
merely in reference to fixing a term of the court, and I move 
that the Senate concur in the House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with “creign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of paragraph 329, chains. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent to consider at this time para- 
graph 329. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The committee report certain amendments 
to that paragraph. I desire to call attention to quite a number 
of amendments to be offered to the paragraph, so that we may 
better understand it. 

On line 15, page 64, in paragraph 329, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof “ seven- 


eighths of 1 cent“; on line 17, to strike out “1}" and insert 
“1$”; on line 19, to strike out “23” and insert Ig; on line 
20, to strike out “4” and insert “3”; on lne 23, to strike out 
“50” and insert in lieu thereof “ 35.” 

Of course, these amendments will be entitled to be voted upon 
separately, and the first question will be upon the first amend- 
ment, proposing to insert “seven-eighths of,” on line 15, page 
64, and I move that amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Dakota advise us how the proposed changes compare with 
existing law in these several items? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. They represent duties something 
above the existing law, and are substantially, and I do not 
know but entirely, the same as the Payne-Aldrich law, A 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to read to the 
Senate a resolution which was recently adopted by the Nebraska 
Retail Hardware Association: 


GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. HITCHCOCK: At a group meeting of members of the Ne- 
wen e 
om 
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braska Retail Hardware Associa Id at Crete, Nebr., June 1, there 
being present representatives Crete, Fairmont, Dorchester, 
Sprague, Milford, Friend, De Witt, Jansen, Chappell, and Lincoln, 
Nebr., the following resolution was unanimously adopted, and the sec- 
retary of the Nebraska Retail Hardware Association was instructed to 
convey to you the following resolution opposing the enactment of the 
proposed tariff bill now under .consideration : 


Resolution, 


“Whereas the Nebraska Retail Hardware Dealers, who were present 
at this meeting, are unalterably opposed to unnecessary advances in 
the prices of commodities ; and 

“Whereas they believe that higher prices will react unfavorably 
against the retailer; and 

“ Whereas the proposed tariff bill under consideration at the present 
time in the United States Senate will in our belief cause a needless 
increase in prices due to the large increase in tarif rates on many 


‘commodities, the ones we are especially interested in being such items 


as are carried in a hardware store: Therefore be it 

“ Resolred, That this group meeting convey to the Senators and 
Representatives from Nebraska this resolution opposing the enactment 
of the provoso tarif bill now under consideration.” 

ery truly yours, , 
THE NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
Gro. H. DIETZ, Secretary. z 

Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that that resolution, which was passed at a group meet- 
ing of hardware merchants in Nebraska covering a considerable 
area of territory, represents the opinion of the western business 
man without regard to politics; and I present the resolution 
as what might be termed a nonpartisan or a bipartisan protest 
against the proposed increases in the tariff by the pending bill. 
It is the universal opinion among the merchants and retail 
dealers of the West that this bill means an increase in the prices 
that retail dealers will be compelled to charge their customers, 
I think it is fair to say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that if he could have a referendum of Republicans in his own 
State he would find that an overwhelming majority of them are 
opposed to this bill. They are opposed to it because they believe 
that it means an increase in the cost of living to the American 
people. I present this resolution at this time because it happens 
to be appropriate to the pending paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I find very little difference 
in the people of any State or of any community with reference 
to their views upon the tariff situation. Wh le they are prac- 
tically, and especially in the Northern States, all supporters 
of a protective policy, each one is against protection for the 
things that he buys and must buy; each one wants to buy in 
the place of cheapest cost and would like to sell in the place 
of greatest price. It is impossible, however, Mr. President, to 
formulate a tariff bill that will meet both of those conditions. 
A tariff bill, if it be protective and if it is based upon the pro- 
tective idea, must protect each and every one of the industries. 

I do not agree that this bill, if passed, is going to necessitate 
any higher prices for hardware. I am satisfied that the prices 
of all commodities have got to come down, tariff or no tariff; 
and I am certain most of them will come down. It may be a 
little difficult to say that the law of supply and demand is not 
a controlling factor, for it does govern to a great extent in the 
sale of commodities. It is, nevertheless, equally true that com- 
modities are sold for the highest price that is obtainable; but 
I think, in view of present high prices, commodit'es can go down 
considerably and yet leave a good profit to the retailer. I am 
certain the manufactured product is going down throughout 
the country, and I see no reason why the retailers, after they 
shall have disposed of what they have on hand which they pur- 
chased at the higher price, should not also lower their prices to 
meet the lower cost of the manufactured product. 

Mr. President, that is all I can say with reference to the 
objection of hardware merchants or any other merchauts to the 
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pending bill. Either we have got to sustain the principle of 
protection as a national policy or we have got to surrender it 
entirely and let everyone go into the cheapest market he can 
find to purchase his products, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Dakota whether he advocates an increase 
in the tariff on chains against foreign competition on the theory 
that, after increasing the tariff against the importation of 
chains from abroad, the manufacturer in this country will lower 
the prices here? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there is sufficient competition in 
this country for the American to fix his price without reference 
to the duty which we put upon the article in this bill. Undera 
tariff substantially the same as this that is now proposed they 
sold at a very much lower price than they are selling to-day 
and have been selling, and if they could then sell at a very 
much lower price than they are selling to-day, with the recur- 
rence of normal conditions, I have not any doubt in the world 
that they will again sell at a much lower price than that which 
obtains to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
the manufacturers will reduce the price of chains in this 
country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe the manufacturers will reduce 
the price of chains in this country, and I think probably they 
will have to reduce the price in order to stimulate the market 
and the demand for them. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, Then I ask the Senator what object there 
is in increasing the tariff duty if, in his opinion, the manufac- 
turers can afford now to reduce the price of chains? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If this tariff were based upon what might 
be done at the present time with the present cost of the article 
in the foreign country, I would say that we need a greater tariff 
than we have now; but the tariff is made with reference to 
future conditions, and the future conditions will, in my opinion, 
justify the rate which we have given in order adequately to 
protect the American industry, although to-day it might pos- 
sibly not need to be as high as the old law was from 1909 to 
1913. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, let me ask the Senator what condi- 
tions he is afraid of and in what country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. During the last six months, Mr. President, 
there have been considerable importations coming in not only 
from England but from France and Germany; there has been 
a steady increase in the importations, and I have no doubt that, 
as we approach a more normal condition, prices will go down 
both fer the imported and for the American article. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Now, let me ask the Senator a further 
question. Is it not a fact that the German exports at the pres- 
ent time are only a third of what they were before the war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly, and a little while ago they were 
only one-sixth of what they were before the war, and a little 
previous to that they were only one-twentieth of what they were 
before the war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Is it not a fact that we export nearly three times as much to 
Germany as Germany exports to us? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not of chains. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mean exports, generally speaking. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Oh, yes; Germany has got to buy a whole 
lot of things that she herself does not produce. g 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the Senator is directing this 
tariff against the future conditions in Germany and not against 
existing conditions? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President, there are conditions 
that are developing. We have got to start our plants working; 
we have got to broaden our production, and that is just as surely 
going to happen as day is going to follow night, and in building 
up a tariff bill anyone who blindly fails to see the changing 
conditions and to recognize them would formulate a very poor 
tariff bill at this time, 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Now, I understand that the Senator is 
directing the rates in this schedule and in other schedules not 
against existing conditions, but against what he presumes or 
guesses will be future conditions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, any country can make 
chains; Germany can make them; France can make them; Great 
Britain can make them. Any one of those countries, with their 

¿cheaper labor, in my opinion, can make them cheaper than we 
can. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Are they doing it now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They did do it under a law that was prac- 
tically the equivalent of this, and I will say that they are doing 
it now; but they are not swamping our market as yet and we 
are not going to wait until they do. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, will the Senator please give the 
statistics. He has abandoned his prophetic attitude and says 
they are doing it now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President, I have abandoned noth- 
ing. Until the Senator can meet me in a fair and courteous 
manner in the discussion I decline to yield. I have abandoned 
nothing that I have said, neither prophetic nor otherwise, and 
the Senator has no right to charge that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Did not the Senator state that under existing conditions this 
schedule might not be justified, but that for future conditions 
it was justified? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said that to-day there is not a sufficient 
quantity of importations coming in to hurt us materially; but 
those importations have grown quite rapidly in the last six 
months; and, in my opinion, they will continue to grow until 
the present rate of duty will be insufficient properly to protect 
us. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is referring to Germany? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am referring to all the countries from 
which the imports are 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator able to give the statistics? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; I will give them in a short time 
to the Senator from Nebraska. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean], however, is desirous of discussing this question, 
and I wished in my own time merely to state what we had 
reported and our reasons for our action. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I will say to the Senator that I will take 
occasion to-morrow to show that the bogey of German competi- 
tion is a myth, and that the attempt to erect a tariff against 
possible German competition is an attempt to continue com- 
mercially a war which stopped a good while ago in a military 
sense; that it is utterly unjustified, and is done in the interest 
of a few manufacturers of the United States and at the expense 
of the American people. 

Mr, McCUMBHR. Mr. President, I recognize 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will yield in a moment. I recognize 
that there is a line of thought on the other side of the Chamber 
to the effect that our great competitor from 1900 to 1913 will 
never come back again into the field as a great competitor. I 
disagree with them upon that. That is only a difference of 
opinion ; and I can see no reason on earth why a country which 
could compete with us when her wages were about half what 
ours were can not more than compete with us when they have 
dropped to one-fifth what ours are. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I want to give the Senator from 
Nebraska certain facts about which he seemed to be inquiring, 
namely, as to what is now taking place in the chain industry. 
I happen to have before me a copy of a telegram from the 
Cleveland Chain Products Co., of my State. I may say, for the 
comfort of the Senator, that so far as I know there is no 
monopoly in this business. I know of seven or eight inde- 
N small concerns in the State of Ohio manufacturing 

ain, 

Here is a telegram from the Cleveland Chain Products Co. 
which will throw some light on the particular matter about 
which the Senator inquired: 

German goods in Argentine laid down for 20 per cent our prices. 

Yet the Senator says this is purely speculative and is a 
matter of prophecy. Here is the actual fact, now, on the 8th 
day of June. 

German Ar i 1 er 
1 eas goods in gentine lald down for 20 per cent our prices. 


I judge that is one of the agents of the company 
reports in Greece that our lowest prices are as 90 drachmas to 17 
drachmas. In France our prices to-day average five times cost of 
similar goods. This reported by Peubrier. 

I Judge that is the agent of this company. 

Belgium shipments are returned to us because customers can not 
afford DP ef our price, even after we cut bill in two, claiming our 
prices 8 00 to 300 per cent high. To summarize. 
every section indicate that German-made goods can be offered in com- 
petition at approximately 15 to 20 per cent of American prices. 

That is not prophetic. That is not speculative. That is the 
actual fact, now that these goods are being offered at from 15 
to 20 per cent of the American price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, they are not being offered 
in the United States at any such fictitious proportions, and it 
can not be shown that they are offered here, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not know what the Senator 
means by saying fictitious proportions.” This is the fact that 
I am giving the Senator. There is nothing fictitious about this. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Those are unsupported statements re- 
lating to something that is occurring in South America. I know 
the facts to be these, and the statistics show the facts to be 


„reports from 
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these—that German commerce now is practically stationary; 
that Germany has been unable to push her exports, with all 
of her great efforts, to more than one-third of what they were 
before the war, and they are only one-third now; and, as a 
matter of fact, the United States is exporting to Germany 
nearly three times as much as Germany ig exporting to the 
United States. 

Mr. WILLIS. Not of chains. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has not given us the figures 
on chains. I have asked for them. I have not seen them; but 
I have not been able to find that anyone has been able to show 
any considerable increase in German exports to the United 
States. I find constantly the desire to raise a wall against do- 
ing business with Germany. 

Does not the Senator know that Germany is our great cus- 
tomer in Europe to-day; that our trade with Germany is in- 
creasing more rapidly, as far as our own exports go, than our 
trade with any other country; that the one thing the United 
States needs at the present time above all others is a market 
for our surplus goods, and Germany is our hope? We can 
double and treble our exports to Germany if Germany is only 
given a chance to do business with us and with the rest of the 
world; and yet in the United States we are doing in this bill 
just exactly what France and what Great Britain have done: 
We are attempting to bar out trade with Germany from the 
foolish fear that German trade is going to injure us. 

German trade would be a benefit to us. Germany never can 
hope to export to us as much as we can export to Germany. 
Germany needs so much of our raw material—so much of our 
cotton, so much of our copper, so much of our oil, so much of 
our grain, so much of our cattle, so much of our meats—that 
Germany is the very customer of Europe that we should encour- 
age business with; and yet, above all other countries in the 
world, this bill is directed against Germany, We hear it con- 
stantly on every hand. The purpose of the bill is to shut out 
German goods, not against present importations—there is no 
pretense that present importations are injuring American busi- 
ness—but it is just for the future. We are asked to build a 
tariff wall so high as to shut out German goods, and then hope 
that American manufacturers, as the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumber] says, will reduce their charges to. Amer- 
ican customers! What warrant is there for the belief that the 
American manufacturers, when given a prohibitive tariff for 
their benefit, are going to reduce the cost to the American 
people? We are right now on the very eve of an era of trust 
formation behind the wall that you are trying to erect in this 
bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think a complete answer to the 
statement made by the Senator from Nebraska may be found 
in an article in the Washington Herald, dated Sunday, June 18. 
It is very short, and if the Senator will yield, I will ask that it 
may be read from the desk, 

Mr, WILLIS. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read the article. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

[From the Washington Herald of June 18, 1922.) 


GERMANS DEMAND CONTROL OF UNITED STATES DYE INDUSTRY— THREATEN 
LOSS OF PROFITS UNLESS AMERICANS AGREE TO COMBINATION. 


Panis, June 17—The German dye industry, which is the backbone of 
the German chemical warfare operations, is rapidly approaching its 
pre-war dominance—already it holds most of the dye trade of Europe. 
During the month the Germans have made arrangements with the 
leading dye company of Italy and the leading French Compagnie Na- 
tionale des Matieres Colorants, giving them a strangle hold on the 
dye trade of the two countries. similar arrangement with a British 
dyestuffs corporation is about to be signed. 

Regarding the dye situation in America, Herr von Weinburg, the 
head of a leading German dye corporation, said: 

“Possibly you can make dye as well as we can, but through 40 years’ 
experience we have learned to make them cheaper than you. We will 
send you experts and let you use German processes if you will give us 

rt control of your companies. By behead with us you can profit, 
ut if you do otherwise you can not. e will agree not to compete in 
our own countries, and we will be willing to divide up the Orient and 
Latin-American trade among ourselves.” 

The French company, of which the French Government actually is a 
pare owner, still denies German control, but from American sources it 
s learned that an agreement already is in operation. The German dis- 
cussion with British dye interests are open. 

The German dominance of the dye trade in Europe thwarts Annex 
VI of the treaty of Versailles which elaborated provisions to bulld up 
the allied industries by including delivery of one-fourth the German 
dye production until the end of 1924. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the article which has just been 
read at the desk shows the general principle that actuates our 
competitors beyond the sea. They are willing to go to any 
extent to capture the American market. I am not one of those 


who worry constantly about what is going to happen to Ger- 
many. Senators indulge in eloquent argument about what is 
going to happen to that country, and tell us that if Germany is 
not prosperous she will not trade with us, and all that sort of 
thing. That is a fallacy that was exploded about 60 years ago, 
A country will buy where it is to its advantage to buy. 

The Senator from Nebraska says that Germany is one of ow 
best customers. Very well. So be it. She will contiune to be 
If we can sell to her things that she wants, and can sell then 
cheaper than some other country can sell them, Germany wil 
buy those things of us whether we buy anything of Germany or 
not. That is the theory that is always advocated by our friends 
who take the revenue view or the free-trade view of the tariff 
question—that we can not sell to a country unless we buy of 
that country. It is simply an exploded fallacy. That is all 
there is to it. 

I repeat that so far as I am concerned I am not worrying 
about Germany, but I am concerned as to whether the industries 
of this country shall continue to operate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. 
HireHcock] did not have at hand the information concerning 
the manufacture of chains in this country; but I have the 
figures here, and if the Senator will permit me I shall be very 
glad to submit them briefly. 

The Tariff Commission reports: 

The United States is a large producer of chains made of iron or 
steel, but statistics are not available. A representative of an im- 
portant producer estimated the investment in the chain industry in 
1918 at $5,000,000 and the country’s normal output at $10,000,000. 

Imports of chains are small compared with exports. During the years 
1918 and 1919 there was a large importation for the construction and 
equipment of vessels. In the tabulation below imports are given botir 
by kinds and uses. 

The amounts are perfectly insignificant—perfectly insignifi- 
cant. Of one class there was $44,000 worth in 1920, of another 
TAR: $69,000 worth, of another class $24,000 worth, and that 
s all. 

On the other hand— 

Exports of chains have been since 1917, by calendar pease, as fol- 
lows: 1948, $1,940,000; 1919, $3,318,565; 1920, $3,335,637. 

That is the situation under which a tariff is asked in order 
to protect the home market from an inundation of chains from 
Germany, when as a matter of fact we are exporting apparently 
one-third to one-half of what we produce in this country—in 
which, by the way, we lead the world. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am perfectly familiar with 
the figures the Senator has quoted. I have no doubt he has 
quoted them accurately, and they prove nothing at all, because 
here is the fact: As everybody knows, during the war the 
great chain industry in Germany was largely broken up, They 
are just getting hold of themselves; and this I say to the 
Senator: Their agents, their traveling salesmen are in this 
country now offering chain at prices clear below the American 
cost of production. If the Senator wants the chain that is 
to be used in this country to be manufactured in Germany and 
wants our own plants in Ohio and other places to close down, 
with the workingmen in the street, he can very easily bring 
about that condition; but I do not believe in that policy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
suffer another interruption? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a question as to whether, 
in fixing these duties, we shall be governed by ex parte infor- 
mation, such as is conveyed by some interested manufacturer, 
or whether we will take the conclusions of the Tariff Com- 
mission, 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the date of the figures the Senator 
read? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I gave those of 1920. 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely; and what I am talking about has 
occurred within the last six months. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will give the figures for the 
first nine months of 1921. Of one class there was $20,000 
worth, of another class there was $595 worth, and of another 
class there was $19,035 worth in the first nine months of 1921. 
I submit that we ought to be governed in our action in this 
matter by some reliable kind of information, This is the 
prognostication of the Tariff Commission, as contrasted with 
that of the Senator from Ohio. 

The commission says: 


Chains are largely made b; 
Even in the production of 
displace hand labor. 


automatic or semiautomatic machinery. 
eavy chains machinery is inning to 
Raw materials play an important part in costs 
of production. ‘The chief raw material is iron or steel in the form of 
bars or heavy wire, although some chains are made of brass. For 
finishing or plating brass, copper, zinc, tin, nickel, asphalt, benzine, 
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successfully. e domestic industry is now „well established 
ars relatisely small and a large export trade hag been de ped. 
Prior to 1918, no export statistics are available, but before that date 
‘American chains had appeared in the world market in competition with 
the chains of European producers. However, exports before 1914 
were purely nominal, and in that year imports increased substantially 
when the low tariff of 20 to 25 per cent went into effect. The chief 
advantages of England and Germany in the export field before the war 
yere low freight rates. Germany undersold England, France, and 


lgium, but put out an inferior product. With favorable freight 
3 — 3 producers should be able to retain a place in the 
export’ field. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator has finished read- 
ing, I want to make two observations touching that. First, 
the devotion of the Senator from Montana to the findings of 
the Tariff Commission is certainly touching, because a few days 
ago, when the manganese duty was under discussion, the Sena- 
tor put aside the findings of the Tariff Commission with a 
wave of his hand and himself voted for a duty practically pro- 
hibitive on the importation of manganese, manganese being 
produced to some extent in the State of Montana. I do not 
find fault with the Senator for that; but in order to reach that 
conclusion he was obliged to put aside the findings of the 
Tariff Commission. Now the findings of the Tariff Commission 
are good. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The Senator from Montana at- 
tacked the findings of the commission on that subject by some- 
thing more than a mere letter from somebody. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not through with the findings of the 
commission. I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
what the Senator has read from this survey was prepared for 
the Ways and Means Committee in 1919. But a good many 
things have happened since 1919. I am intensely interested in 
current matters and not in ancient history. The fact of the 
business is that there are now in this country representatives 
of the producers of German chains who are offering their prod- 
ucts at prices away below the cost of the American production, 
and I have seen their official offerings. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, of course it is all very 
interesting to hear about these offers, but can the Senator give 
the statistics showing that German chains are coming into this 
country and being sold in large quantities so as to endanger our 
industry? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator knows, and he 
knows that I know, that you can not obtain statistics up to 
yesterday. That is the trouble with Senators—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator give the statistics for 
January or February? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; because no statistics are available for that 
period, as the Senator perfectly well knows. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose we should produce the statistics 
for January, February, and March and show that there is no 
increase whatever in the import of German chains or any other 
kind of chains; would that satisfy the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would accept any statement the Senator 
might make, but it would not have the slightest bearing upon 
that about which I am speaking. I am saying that now, to-day, 
in this country there are representatives of the manufacturers 
of German chains who are offering their products at prices 
below the cost of production in this country. What may have 
been imported in January or February could have no bearing 
on that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator give the statistics for 
any month since the war? 

Mr. WILLIS, I am not interested in them, and the Senate is 
not interested in them. If the Senator wants to give the sta- 
tistics, he is at liberty to do so. I am calling his attention to a 
condition. But I decline to be diverted from the point I was 
making. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would not the statistics reveal the con- 
ditions better than a mere naked statement some dealer has 
made? Would not the statistics for one month throw some 
light on the subject? Can the Senator give statistics for a 
single month within the last four years which sustain in any 
degree the attitude he takes, that we need an increase in the 
import duty on chains? 

Mr. WILLIS. I fear it is utterly impossible for me to make 
myself understood by my friend from Nebraska. What I am 
trying to show to him and to the Senate is this: That a con- 
dition has developed within the last month or two—within the 
last few weeks, as a matter of fact. These men are now in 
this country offering their products, and I have read the tele- 
gram showing that fact. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
ported at those prices? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know, and I do not care. It has not 
the slightest bearing upon this proposition. The fact is that 
this chain is being offered at 15 to 20 per cent of the price at 
which our chains can be offered. The fact that it has not 
arrived here yet does not make any difference. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WILLIS, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I have been able to follow 
the line of argument of the Senator from Ohio, it amounts to 
this: That if any amount of an article is offered for sale in the 
United States the Senator would place the tariff so high as to 
prevent the importation of that article. 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly not. I never have said anything 
of that kind, or thought anything of that kind. I advocate no 
such proposition. I do advocate a tariff that will place the 
producers and the workingmen of this country on an equality in 
production with the workingmen of other countries. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will permit an 
observation, he has undertaken to present to the Senate one 
instance of chains being offered for sale in the American mar- 
ket. He says that that is all the evidence he needs. Any person 
who can use one single incident, such as the Senator has men- 
tioned, as a sufficient reason for increasing the tariff must have 
the opinion that whenever any amount of a foreign article comes 
into the United States, however small, should debar it. In 
other words, the logic of the Senator’s argument is that an em- 
bargo tariff should be imposed whenever any commodity comes 
into this country from any other, regardless of its amount. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, I do not favor prohibitive rates and 
have not indicated that I favored such rates. Furthermore, 
the position I have taken is not based upon one instance but 
upon very numerous ones. As an illustration of that I ask to 
print in the Recor as an appendix to my remarks the telegram, 
a portion of which I have read, and extracts from three letters 
I have received. 

Incidentally, let me suggest to my friend from New Mexico 
that the particular amendments under discussion do not increase 
the rate but rather decrease it. They ought, therefore, receive 
the support of the Senator from New Mexico. 

APPENDIX. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 8, 1922. 
Mr. CHAs. M. LUTHY 


Hotel Willard, Washington, D. 0.: 


German goods in Argentina laid down for 20 per cent our prices. 
Arbillia reports in Greece that our lowest prices are as 90 drachmas to 
17 drachmas. In France our prices to-day average five times cost of 
similar goods. This reported by Peubrier. Belgium shipments are re- 
turned to us because customers can not afford to pay our price even 
after we cut bill in two, claiming our prices still 200 to 300 per cent 
high. To summarize, reports from every section indicate that German- 
made goods can be offered in competition at approximately 15 to 20 
per cent of American prices. 


Has a single carload of chains been ‘m- 


THE CHAIN PRODUCTS CO. 
Concerning the nature of competition American producers are 
compelled to meet, the Columbus-McKinnon Chain Co. says: 


Wa understand Senate Finance Committee proposes cutting ad va- 
lorem duty on chain from 45 to 35 per cent on ground of large exports 
and imports of no consequence. If this is done our business on grades 
of chain under that classification will be seriously handicapped, as Ger- 
man agents are already in country offering chain at prices equal to or 
below our cost. Number of shipments already received. We respect- 
fully ask that duty of 45 per cent be maintained in new schedule. 

L. D. Cull, secretary and treasurer of the Cleveland Chain 
& Manufacturing Co., states: 

We are unable to compete with Buropean makers in our own country. 
For instance, the George Washington Co. showed the writer only two 
weeks ago prices on chain which were over 2 cents per pound less than 
our cost. his was understood to be German chain, at least the quo- 
tation was made by a New York broker, who said it was a foreign 
make, Have run up against this same proposition in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and quite a number of cities, The chain appears to be equally 
as good as American chain, and if we do not have proper protection 
we will be unable to exist against such competition. 

And the Hayden-Gerbett plant, Columbus, reports: 

Germany is now selling chain in this country at a less price than 
the American manufacturers can sell at this time, and we feel that 
with the reduction Germany would soon be seHing chain here in large 
quantities at very much less than it can be produced in this country, ~ 
which would be very detrimental to the chain industry as well as the 
workmen in this industry. 

Hoping to hear from you, I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
Unyitep States CHAIN & Foreine Co,, 
J. T. CORBETT, Chairman of the Board, 
MESSAGE FROM 1HE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11228) making 
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appropriations for the Navy t and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923; and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference requested by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. 
KELLEY of Michigan, Mr. FRENCH, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. BYRNES of 
South Carolina, and Mr. Orrver were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I have tried 
since 11 o’clock to get the floor to make a motion. The Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wins] have had the floor since 11 o'clock, and 
of course neither of them could be expected to yield for 
the purpose of allowing me to make the motion I intend to 
offer. 

I purpose to make a motion to change the order of busi- 
ness. I would have made it at the very outset, before we re- 
newed to-day the discussion of the tariff bill, had I had an 
opportunity; and the fact that it is made at this time, when 
the tariff is under discussion, is not my fault. 

It has seemed to some of the minority members of the Fi- 
nance Committee, whom I represent in making this motion, 
that portion of whom favor the legislation about to be referred 
to, that an effort should be made at this time to take up for 
consideration the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. On 
two occasions within the last month I personally have been 
publicly assured in this Chamber by the Senator from North 
Dakota that within a reasonable time he would request the 
Senate to proceed to take up the adjusted compensation bill 
and set aside the tariff bill. 

The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] has been 
promised that if he would delay calling up this matter a mo- 
tion would be made to lay aside the tariff bill for the com- 
pensato bill by the Senator in charge of the tariff bill. We 
intend now to find out whether or not these promises are to be 
kept. It was not made to me, or to the other Senators in this 
body, upon the condition of some action to be taken by a con- 
ference of any group of Senators. It was made in good faith: 
Tt was made to the country. It was made to everybody in- 
terested in the soldiers’ adjusted compensation legislation. We 
intend to demand that these promises be kept. We intend to 
show by our votes that we are not responsible for defeating 
this bill by delay. 

The third effort is at hand to postpone this bill, and indirectly 
kill this measure. The first time it was reported to this body 
it was not called up for consideration because it was. claimed 
that the time was too short before adjournment to give it proper 
consideration. The second time it was before this body it was 
recommitted to the Finance Committee at the suggestion of the 
Executive and on the claim that we did not have money enough 
to meet the obligations named and stated in the bill. Now, it 
is proposed to postpone it again because the majority Members 
of this body have decided to proceed with the consideration 
of the tariff measure, and are not ready to go on record for er 
against this measure. 

Let the soldiers of. this country know that this tariff bill has 
been set aside on several occasions to consider other legislation. 
It was set aside only a few days ago to consider the naval appro- 
priation bill. It was set aside a week or 10 days ago to con- 
sider the Army appropriation bill. The tariff bill can be, has 
been, and will be set aside whenever the majority in this Cham- 
ber are in favor of a bill they want passed. 

Mr. President, those of us who have interested ourselves in 
this legislation, those of us who have said we would do our 
utmost to have it enacted into law, propose to have a record 
vote, and to find out just who are: the Members of this body who 
believe in this legislation, are ready and willing to support it, 
and believe it to be of such merit as to be entitled to immediate 
consideration. There are more ways of defeating legislation 
than by yoting directly against a bill; one most commonly em- 
ployed is delay and postponement. * 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that we proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 10874, an act to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for yeterans of the World War, and for other purposes, 
and upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays, I, for one, 
refuse to join with the enemies of this measure in postponing 
action. Let all that oppose this bill vote to postpone action, 
but let those that sincerely believe in this measure, united with 
those who are demanding immediate action, who refuse to fol- 
low the course and adopt the program of those hostile to this 
legislation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, he is a poor pilot indeed 
who, finding dangerous rocks in the course he has chosen, is not 
willing to veer around those rocks and enter a channel which 


will assure a safe and certain entry into the port in 
has p = to 55 try po to which he 
yery short t ago there were numerous reports afl 

and they were disquieting reports to me, and I dae Bok Fito 
there was not some substanee behind them. They were reports 
of a purpose to sidetrack the soldiers’ adjusted compensation 
bill, or keep it from being acted upon during this session of the 
Congress.. When I heard of those reports, I tely ex: 
pressed myself as in favor of calling for a definite showdown 
as to whether that matter was to be disposed of or not, and I 
Stated to the friends of the soldiers’ compensation bill that it 
was my purpose in a reasonable time to move to lay aside the 
tariff bill and proceed to the consideration of the soldiers’ com- 
pensation. bill. 

That statement of mine resulted in the immediate calling of 
a Republican conference. At that conference every question 
of doubt with reference to whether or not the adjusted com- 
pensation bill was to be absolutely passed upon was removed. 
The party in power, which is responsible for the legislation 
Which shall be passed and responsible for putting aside that 
which it thinks should not be passed at any session of the Con- 
gress, went on record squarely, unequivocally, and deter: 
minedly to put itself back of the final disposition of this solè 
diers’ compensation bill. It further put itself on record in no 
uncertain terms that there should be no adjournment and no 
recess over until the soldiers’ compensation bill sh 
be disposed of. i iiir 

Now, that is what I wanted to be assured. I would rather 
Secure this action through the cooperation of both sides of the 
Chamber, but especially through the cooperation and support 
of the side which represents the power to do things. I would 
rather work that way and be certain that I was going to secure 
the action I desire, because I knew that once the matter was 
voted on by the Senate, there would be no question of the result. 

I want to read into the Recoxp just what assurance is given 
that the bill shall be passed upon at this session. I moved first 
in the conference that it was the sense of the conference that 
the soldiers“ compensation bill should supersede for the time 
being the tariff bill; that the latter should be laid aside for its 
consideration. I failed to secure a great many votes upon 
that motion beeause, while the vast majority of the conference 
were in favor of the passage of the soldiers’ compensation bill, 
they thought it inadvisable at this time to lay aside the tariff 
bill. But we were not satisfied with that unless there was a 
most specific assertion and agreement that the matter shomd 
be brought up and disposed of during this session. I shall ask 
at this time permission to insert in the Recorp the resolution 
which was passed at that conference. I wish just to read the 
declarative part of the resolution: 


Now, therefore, for the purpose of correcting such reports— 


That is, the reports that the bill might by any possibility be 
abandoned— 
for the purpose of correcting such 
and the American soldier that there has been no change of purpose on 
the of the Republican Members of the Senate, be it 

Resolved by this conference, That as soon as the vote is taken on 
of the tariff bill the soldiers’ compensation bill shall be 

up and made the unfinished business and its con- 
sideration proceeded with to the exclusion of any other business except 
when temporarily laid aside for matters of. immediate exigency, and 
continued the unfinished business until it is ate, disposed ot. 

And be it further resolved, That both the said bills shall be pressed 
to their final dispositiom as expeditiously as possible and that there 
shall be no final adjournment of this Con or any recess over until 
both these proposed measures are finally sed of. 


Now, I can not imagine a more definite and certain assurance 
to the country and to the soldiers that, the party in power, 
uniting; with the minority party, shall absolutely and unques- 
tionably put the bill to a vote before there is either any recess 
or any adjournment of Congress. That is what I wanted to 
secure. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. In one moment I will yield. That is why 
I gave notice to friends and foes that it was my intention to 
move to displace the tariff bill temporarily for the purpose of 
considering the soldiers’ compensation bill. I secured all that 
I asked to secure—the assurance that the action taken by the 
conference on April 18 should be in no way abandoned, but it 
should. be reiterated with all the power and strength of the 
party in power back of it. I now yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. How does the Senator from North 
Dakota reconcile what he is now saying with the fact that the 
only measure which the President has come here to oppose was 
the soldiers’ bonus bill, and that the Senator himself backed: 
down when the President proposed it? 


orts and to reassure the country 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I did not back down. I 
voted against what the President requested at that time, but 
I recognized that under our scheme of government the Presi- 
dent had power in these matters. He has a power, equivalent 
to the difference at least between a little more than one-half and 
two-thirds, to destroy any measure. While I think the Presi- 
dent may be within his authority, I think, when there are 500 
Members chosen by the people and at least 450 or thereabouts 
of those Members decide that a thing ought to be done, that the 
President should yield to their judgment rather than to insist 
upon the judgment of the one man against the 450. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. | I yield again to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I was present on the occasion 
when the President of the United States came here and made 
a speech against the soldiers’ bonus bill. My recollection is 
that the Senator from North Dakota said that he was a good 
party man and would bow to the will of the President, and 
then the bill was withdrawn and sent to the Finance Commit- 


tee with the promise that it soon would be reported out. That 
ix my recollection. 
Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator is mistaken. I said that I 


disagreed with the President and I disagreed with the fears 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. I did not say that I bowed; 
but I had to do so because the majority of the Senate decided 
the other way and decided contrary to the vote which I then 
cast. 

I have sought at all times, and I still seek, to keep this mat- 
ter from being made a football. 1 do not want the tariff bill 
to be blocked by the soldiers’ compensation bill, or the latter 
to be used for the purpose of blocking the tariff bill. I con- 
fess a great fear that there is a purpose on the part of some— 
not the friends of the bill, I am certain of that—who would 
like to use it for that purpose. I refer to those who are ene- 
mies of both the compensation bill and the tariff bill. I want 
both bills to go through. I believe that the course which I 
have pursued in the matter is the safest and best course, and 
I believe that if we put them through in that order the Presi- 
dent will sign the compensation bill. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp the resolution 
adopted at the Republican conference, to which I have re- 
ferred. = 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas at a conference of the Republican Members of the Senate 
held on the 18th day of April, 1922, it was moved and carried “ that 
it is the sense of the conference that the Senate proceed without fur- 
ther delay with the consideration of the tariff bill, and that it is the 
sense of this conference that the Senate should at this session pass 
a soldiers’ compensation bill, and that the Finance Committee be re- 
quested to report such a bill within a reasonable time”; and 

Whereas the amended soldiers’ compensation bill was reported to 
the Senate by the Finance Committee on the 8th day of June, 1922, and 
is now on the Senate Calendar for the action of the Senate; and 

Whereas reports have been made and circulated to the effect that 
the soldiers’ compensation bill might be abandoned at this session; and 

Whereas such reports are without any foundation whatever, and 
the ition taken by the Republican conference on the 18th day of 
April, 1922, has been in no respect modified or changed: Now, there- 
fore, for the purpose of correcting such reports and to reassure the 
country and the American soldier that there has been no change of 
purpose on the part of the Republican Members of the Senate, be it 

Resolved by this conference, That as soon as the vote is taken on 
the passage of the tariff bill the soldiers’ compensation bill shall be 
immediately taken up and made the unfinished business and its con- 


sideration proceeded with to the exclusion of any other business, except 


when temporarily laid aside for matters of immediate exigency, and 
continued the unfinished business until it is ge disposed of. 

And be ie pener resolved, That both the said bills shall be pressed 
to their fi disposition as expeditiously as possible and that there 
shall be no final adjournment of this Congress or any recess over 
until both these proposed measures are finally disposed of. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I move to lay the 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsu] on 
the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the assistant secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with- the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKBLLAR (when his name was called). I transfer 
the pair which I have with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
New] to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when Mr. STaN¥FIEtp’s name was called). I 
wish to announce the absence of my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrretp], from the Senate. If he 
were present, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote 

nay,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart]. If present, he would vote 
ven.“ 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrsran] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], on account of illness. If present, my colleague 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr, GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], The Senator from Mississippi 
is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 
and, if present, he would vote “nay.” The Senator from 
Georgia is paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], and, if present, he also would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I was requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman[ is unavoidably 
absent. If present. he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. KExksl, if present, would vote 

yea.” 

I also desire to announce the following pairs : 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxrys] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

I wish further to announce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Peverr| is detained from the Senate on official būsi- 
hess, If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 22, as follows: 


YHBAS—61. 
Borah France McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Frelinghuysen McLean Smoot 
Calder Glass McNary Spencer 
Cameron Goodin: Moses Sterlin 
Capper Harrel« Myers Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Nelson Swanson 
Curtis Kellogg Newberry Townsend 
Dial King Nicholson Underwood 
Dillingham Ladd Norbeck Wadsworth 
du Pont Lenroot Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Edge Lodge Phipps Williams 
Ernst MeCormick Poindexter Willis 
Fernald McCumber Pomerene 

NAYS—22. 
Ashurst Hitchcock Overman Trammell 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh. Mass. 
Caraway Kendrick Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson La Follette Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Gerry McKellar Smith 
Heflin Norris Stanley 

NOT VOTING—23. 

Ball Hale Owen Reed 
Brandegee Harris Page Shields 
Colt Harrison Pepper Stanfield 
Crow Johnson Pittman Warren 
Elkins Keyes Ransdell Weller 
Fletcher New Rawson 


So the motion of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, it is unfortunate beyond ex- 
pression that the Senate pursues a course of delay in the dis- 
position of adjusted compensation legislation. Do Senators real- 
ize how long this question has been pending before the Congress 
of the United States? On May 21, 1920, two years ago, a bill 
providing for adjusted compensation was reported to the body 
at the other end of the Capitol by the chairman of its Ways and 
Means Committee, Representative Forpney, of Michigan. The 
bill passed the House of Representatives and came to the Sen- 
ate. 

On June 20, 1921, a year ago, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCusmerr], chairman of the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported to the Senate an adjusted compensation bill, and subse- 
quently the Senate proceeded to its eougideration. After the 
bill had been discussed at great length and every phase of it 
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fully developed, and when the bill was about to be finally voted 
upon, the President of the United States appeared in the Senate 
July 12, 1921, and delivered an address against the passage of 
the bill at that time. It was argued, among other things, that 
conditions, legislative and economic, were not ripe for the dis- 
position of so important a measure, notwithstanding the fact 
that a long time previously the House of Representatives had 
passed the measure, and notwithstanding the further fact that 
the Senate was then ready to dispose of it. Every Senator in 
attendance had heard a full and complete discussion of the 
proposed legislation, yet, in obedience to the extraordinary ap- 
peal of the President, who appeared in person to oppose the 
legislation which was then being considered, the Senate re- 
versed its attitude. It was the first instance in the history of 
the United States, within my knowledge, when a Chief Execu- 
tive had appeared before this body to urge the defeat or in- 
definite postponement of legislation pending and being con- 
sidered at the time. 

We are all familiar with the Executive power of veto. It is 
in the nature of legislative authority; it gives the President, 
after a measure has passed both Houses of Congress, the consti- 
tutional right, in the exercise of his power, which is in the 
nature of legislative authority, to override and overrule the de- 


liberate action of re; by a majority vote in 
both Houses. 
Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I remind the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that it was the first time that any chief executive of an Eng- 
lsh-speaking race since 1641 had appeared before Parliament or 
Congress to object to a pending measure. That action of 
Charles I in appearing to make a speech against a measure 
then pending was the first false step that led his head to the 
block; and, in my judgment, this false step of President Hard- 
ing is going to lead his head to the political block the next 
time the people get a chance at him. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in addition to the power of 
veto the President, under the Constitution, has the right, and 
it is his duty, to make recommendations to Congress respect- 
ing legislation. Ali Chief Executives have exercised that power. 
We all know that the country is in the habit of looking for- 
ward to the recommendations of the Executive submitted in 
his annual message, and Congress, and the country too, have 
sometimes felt and manifested great anxiety when special mes- 
sages to Congress from the President have been in contempla- 
tion. Neyer before, however, has a President appeared in this 
Chamber while the Senate was considering legislation and 
urged the Senate to reject that legislation. 

Heretofore Executives have recommended the enactment of 
laws as necessary in the public interest, and in their messages 
they have voiced disapproval of prospective measures; but 
when either House of Congress was about to pass upon a spe- 
cific measure, never has there been another instance when the 
Chief Executive has used the almost unlimited power which he 
has to force upon Congress his will. 


The Constitution gives to the Executive objection to legisla- 


tion passed by Congress solemn and important force. It pro- 
vides that in the event the President vetoes an act passed by 
Congress, before it shall become law the measure must be 
passed notwithstanding the objection of the President by a two- 
thirds vote in both branches of Congress. The Constitution 
does not contemplate, and legislative independence does not 
justify, interference by the Executive with the free and un- 
restrained exercise of the conscientious convictions of the 
Members of the two Houses of Congress touching legislation 
pending and immediately to be determined. 

I make no attack upon the President. He performs his func- 
tions under his oath and under his conscience, as I attempt 
to discharge mine; but that precedent is vicious in every pos- 
sible aspect. The United States needs now—worse than any- 
thing else, worse than it needs additional revenue, worse than 
it needs armies and navies—men in the American Congress 
who will vote their conscientious convictions. How are we to 
do that when the country is being governed through propaganda, 
with all forms of selfish organizations and class organizations 
riding over and disregarding the general public interest, and 
trying to intimidate public men in the discharge of their duties? 
How can a Senator in the majority be expected to exercise his 
honest judgment touching a measure to be voted on if the 
President, who has the unlimited power of patronage in this 
Republic, comes into the Senate when the vote is about to be 
taken 27 serves notice of his opposition to the passage of the 
measure 


The power of the Executive over the legislative conscience, 
when the Executive chooses to exercise it, is illustrated by 
what happened a year ago, when the adjusted compensation 
bill was under consideration in the Senate. The Senate was 
ready to vote; debate had been practically exhausted; every 
Senator knew his mind upon the subject, and nearly all Sena- 
tors had announced their attitude respecting the bill; but 
within an hour after the Executive had instructed the Senate 
what its action should be that action was taken, and the bonus 
bill went back into the pigeon holes of the Committee on 
Finance, where it slept until the calendar day of June 8, 1922, 
almost one year after the President had exercised his power 
to control the Senate, and put the bill to sleep. 

Senators may recall that immediately following the conclu- 
sion of the President's address I took the floor then and said 
that the courageous course, the just course for the Senate to 
pursue, was to vote on the bill. We were ready to vote; but 
it was recommitted to the committee. I then challenged the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner] to announce 
when the committee would again report the measure. You 
remember that then it was merely a question of the read- 
justment of some economic conditions, some financial considera- 
tions, on the part of the Government, and speedy legislation 
was promised then. There were more votes for the bonus bill 
in the Senate when it was recommitted a year ago than there 
are now, and there are more votes for it now than there will 
be when it is voted on, and that is the reason underlying the 
further postponement of it. ‘ 

A year ago the Senator from North Dakota, when challenged 
to say what action the Finance Committee might be expected 
to take and when it might be expected to act, resented any 
suggestion that a long delay would occur. Of course, he could 
not say just when the committee would report, but the com- 
mittee was for the bill, it had so signified, and in his opinion 
it would be only a short time until the Senate would have an 
opportunity of voting on the bill. Almost a year went by— 
a year in which the Congress of the United States considered 
and disposed of many measures of less importance from an 
economic and from a political standpoint than the adjusted 
compensation bill—and at last, with a flourish of trumpets, on 
the 8th of June of the present year, practically two years after 
the measure was first considered in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Finance Committee, through its chairman, reported 
the bill to the Senate. He then made important announce- 
ments again touching the measure. 

The chairman of the committee said, in substance: 

In the very near future I hope to be able to lay aside for a day or 
two the consideration of the tariff bill for the purpose of considering 
and passing, if possible, the soldiers“ compensation bill. 

And then he appealed for consideration and disposition of 
this subject free from politics; and, as you will remember, I 
joined with him in that suggestion, f 

The question ought not to be made the football of politics, 
It is being made the plaything of contemptible politics. It is 
wrong to do that. It is wrong to the men who uplifted into 
light on the far-stretched battle fronts of Europe the flag of this 
Republic, and maintained it against the intrepid advance of the 
troops of the Central Empires. It is wrong to the mothers who 
gave their boys to the military service of this country. It is 
wrong to the high office that you hold to make politics of this 


‘measure, 


I have received telegrams urging me to vote for this bill, and 
I have received telegrams threatening me politically if I do 
vote for it. I am going to vote my conscientious judgment on 
this and other measures. If the country can not have here 
men who are willing to do that the chosen tools of propagandists 
will make the laws. 

All I am asking is that after two years of playing with this 
question you stand up like men and dispose of it. Has any 
Senator any doubt as to the effect of the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana to table the motion of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? Those who are opposed to the tariff bill will go on 
to the limit asserting their opposition, and those who are op- 
to the bonus bill will look with pleasure, or silent gratifi- 
cation, upon the longest possible delay in the disposition of 
the tariff bill, because until that is disposed of, under the reso- 
tution adopted by the conference of the majority party, the 
bonus bill can not be considered. 

When do you expect this tariff bill to be disposed of under 
these circumstances? Will somebody answer me? After it 
passes the Senate—and God alone knows when that will 
oceur—it will go to a conference, which may continue in- 
definitely. The November elections are only a few weeks in 
advance, and there is almost a dead certainty that by the time 
you pass the tariff bill, get an agreement in conference, and 
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adopt. that conference report, which is the only condition under 
which you can take up the bonus bill under the conference 
resolution adopted by the majority, the election will be at 
hand, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I suggest. to the Senator that 
there will be time to take up the bonus bill while the tariff 
bill is in conference, 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the understanding is that the bonus 
bill is not to be disposed of until the tariff bill is disposed of. 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all. My understanding is that after 
the tariff bill has been voted upon in the Senate 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous) consent 
that immediately following the final vote in the Senate on the 
tariff bill, the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the 
bonus bill, without further delay, to its final passage or re- 


jection. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, I want to be heard on that 
motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not for the present yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I object. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I realize that before consent could be 
granted the roll would have to be called, and if the Senator 
from Idaho did not object any one of a dozen other Senators 
would object, The fact is the bonus bill is. not going to be 
disposed of by unanimous consent, or any other form of 
amicable proceeding, It is a fight to the finish in the Senate, 
and the sooner the fight is begun, the sooner the fight will be 
over. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBINSON. In just a moment. If you wait until the 


tariff bill has passed and the forces which are all calling you 
summon you back to the political battle fields the bonus bill 
can not possibly become a law during this session, and that is 
the object of the proceedings of to-day. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona.. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in the public press of yester- 
day afternoon we were advised that the majority side had held 
a conference and had determined that after the tariff bill was 
disposed of they would take up the bonus provided certain other 
matters of exigency did not interpose. We are now told that 
that exigency which will interpose itself is the ship subsidy bill, 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask my friend the Senator from 
Arizona how many Senators were in the Republican conference 
which adopted the resolution so enthusiastically presented by 
my friend the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not know, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Thirty-eight. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There were 38 Senators, I am informed by 
Senators about me, some of whom could have been in: the con- 
ference but were not there because they did not favor that 
method of disposing of this legislation.. There were 88 Senators 
there; yet the Senator from North Dakota informed. us a few 
minutes ago that his reason for taking this backward step, after 
having announced here when he reported the bill that he was 
going to call it up within a few days and secure its passage if 
possible, was that he had now made certain of the passage of 
the bonus bill, because the majority side, which control ac- 
tion here, had indorsed the bill. There were 27 for and 11 
against the resolution, and nobody is bound by the adoption of 
the resolution unless he chooses to be bound, and outside of that 
caucus, muttering audibly and fearfully, stood some of the brav- 
est and best men on the majority side of this Chamber, men 
some of whom are against the bonus bill, and were unwilling 
ta commit themselves to the resolution for its passage follow- 
ing the tariff bill; others who are for the bonus bill, and who 
believed that the adoption of the resolution meant defeat or 
long delay of the legislation. Yet, under those circumstances, 
we are asked to find that the proceeding to-day, whereby the 
Senate laid on the table the motion of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to proceed to the consideration of the adjusted com- 
pensation bill, is an act calculated to promote the passage of 
the measure, 

Do not deceive yourselves. When the President made his 
speech to the Senate a year ago.in regard to the adjusted com- 
pensation bill, I toſd the Senate that the recommittal of the bill 
meant either the death of the measure, or that it would require 
superhuman exertions to resurrect it. That declaration has 
proved true. From a legislative standpoint, we are further to- 
day from the disposition of the adjusted compensation bill than 
we were a year ago. f 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Mr. ROBINSON.. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator read into the 
Record an inquiry which he directed to the Senator from North 
Dakota a few weeks ago. I wish to read into the Rxconn an in- 
quiry I directed to him on May 5 of this year, found on page 
6362 of the Recorp, as follows: 


3 Svoren. reper pyr hy Pr to the tae e 

e soldiers’ compensation and. whether this tariff legis 

will be set aside for a discussion of that bill? ee 
This was May 5. 


Mr. MCCUMBER.. Mr. President, I will say that that is the pose. 
I want to correct the F the — 


can sol- 
things into one bill may 


satisfactory. to the Congre: to. the Executive, to the 
diers, and to the public; to get all those 
be a little difficult. 

Mr. Walsk of Massachusetts. How long does the Senator think it will 
be before the bill can be reported. to the te? 

Mr. McCumnen. I hope we shall be able to report it within a week. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When the bill is reported to the Sena 
the Senator proposes to lay aside the tariff bill in order to have tha 

measure considered ? 

Mr. McCumpsr. Yes. I assume that it will not take more than a 
day or two at most to dispose of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, T had not stated, except in 
a very general way, what transpired between myself and the 
Senator from North Dakota when the bill was reported. It 
will be remembered that when he undertook to report the 
measure objection was made; it was not then in order to make 
the report except by unanimous consent. Subsequently, largely 
through my efforts, and as a result of an understanding with 
the Senator from North Dakota, the bill was reported, and 
when I suggested that it ought to be called up within two or 
three weeks, the Senator from North Dakota expressed the 
opinion that that was an unduly long time to wait; that it 
ought to be disposed of, or consideration of it begun, within a 
week or 10 days. I had that understanding with him, and 
left the city under imperative necessity, to be gone 10 days, and 
was notified to be back at the end of 10 days. Compliant 
with that arrangement, in order that further delay might not 
occur—and there was a manifestation of restiveness at even that 
delay—I came back, only to find that the question had been 
taken into a political conference, or caucus; that with only a 
few more than a majority constituting that caucus present, 
it had been agreed by a vote of 27 to 11, less than a majority 
of the entire conference present voting for the resolution, to 
postpone the bill until after the tariff legislation is disposed of. 

Everyone knows that the President has not consented to 
this arrangement. Everyone knows that the President of the 
United States is now insisting, as he has for a long time been 
insisting, that the adjusted-compensation bill must take its 
place behind the so-called ship subsidy bill, and from what 
transpired here once before, a year ago, I think the Senate is 
quite likely to follow the President’s suggestion, for when 
he then asked that the bill be recommitted to the committee, or 
delayed, although the Senate had discussed it at great length, 
had reached a conclusion, and was ready for its final disposition, 
it complied with the President’s recommendation and sent the 
bill back to the committee. Now, with an understanding, at 
least by those who favor the bill, that it should be taken up 
and pressed toa vote at once, itis sidetracked, with the distinct 
understanding that it shall not come up for consideration until 
after this tariff bill, with its 2,087 amendments, has been dis- 
posed of, and with the assertion by the President that it must 
not come up until the ship subsidy bill has been disposed of. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield. to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not know that the Presi- 
dent had made a statement to the effect that the bonus bill 
should not come up until the shipping bill had been disposed of. 
I want to say to the Senator, as chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, that much as I desire the early passage of the 
shipping bill, much as I believe that it is necessary for the 
building up of a merchant. marine, I will not, as chairman of 
that committee, bring the ship subsidy bill before the Senate 
ahead of the bonus measure, under the action taken by the Re- 
publican conference yesterday. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that would seem to be a 
very gratifying assurance to the friends of adjusted compensa- 
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tion legislation, coming from so eminent authority; but when 
I recall that a year ago the Senator from North Dakota oc- 
cupied. a much more-aggressive attitude on this subject than 
the Senator from Washington now occupies, and when I com- 
pare the natures of the two Senators, I am inclined to think 
that if the presidential influence, which overcame my good 
friend the Senator from North Dakota and made him, in my 
opinion, reverse his attitude on this subject, is brought to bear 
upon him the same may be expected of the affable, genial, and 
able Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not think 
the Senator is justified in making a statement like that until 
he sees some action of that kind on my part. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Washington voted to re- 
commit the bill, and he voted—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is mistaken in that. 
J voted against recommitting it. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I was misled by some of my colleagues, who 
so informed me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is the difficulty. They 
do not know. They do not look up the Recorp to know. 

Mr. ROBINSON, How did the Senator vote to-day on the 
motion to table the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
to take up the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is of record. It appears 
how I voted to-day, 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator knows, and I do not know. 
Will the Senator be good enough to tell me how he did vote 
to-day? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I voted “yea” to-day. I voted 
“nay ” on the proposition to recommit the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator's attitude is worse now, so far 
as friendliness to the measure is concerned, than it was a year 
ago, for then he resisted the pressure of the Executive to send 
the bill back to the committee, but to-day he has yieldedeto it, 
to put the bill behind tariff legislation. In view of that fact, I 
can not permit my beloved friend the Senator from Washington 
to take exception to my statement that when the thumbscrews 
are applied to him he will yield a little more quickly than did 
the Senator from North Dakota at the time the adjusted compen- 
sation bill was first considered. 

Why, Mr. President, we understand this measure. I have not 
the slightest doubt that the Senator from North Dakota wants 
it disposed of. I have not the slightest doubt that he is in good 
faith in his efforts to get it disposed of. 

The only regard in which I differ with him is that he is 
taking a course which, when considered in connection with the 
history of tbe bill, retards rather than promotes its passage. 
The very small vote that adopted his resolution in the confer- 
ence, nine members there standing out against it, and the deaf- 
ening opposition to his resolution on the outside from Senators 
entitled to be in the caucus but who deliberately refrained 
from participating in it, are not assuring that further delay will 
secure the certain passage of the bill. I can not resist the con- 
clusion that the bonus bill is further from passage to-day than 
it was a year ago, when it was sent back to the committee, 
over the opposition of the Senator from North Dakota. He 
stood up then gallantly and, While he recognized the influences 
which were overwhelming him, carrying the bill back to its 
resting place in the committee, he voted against the motion to 
recommit. 

How did he vote to-day on the motion to lay on the table the 
motion by the Senator from Massachusetts to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill? If I remember correctly, he not only 
voted to table that motion but he made an argument in favor 
of tabling the proposal to proceed to the consideration of the 
adjusted compensation bill. The argument was that if we 
pass the tariff bill first Senators who are against the adjusted 
compensation bill will help pass it then. Be not deceived. 
This is a fight to the finish. Propaganda has been carried on 
for the bill and propaganda—the best organized the country 
has ever seen—has been employed against it and is still con- 
tinued. The longer the vote is delayed the worse the situation 
will become from every standpoint. 

We understand the measure, and we ought to vote on it. 
Somé time within the next few days I want to get, if I can, 
a direct test on the motion to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill. When that vote has been taken I shall content myself 
with the decision of the Senate. I want the Senate to dispose 
of the question in its own time and in the conscience and judg- 
ment of the Members of the Senate. I recognize that it is an 
issue about which Senators loyally devoted to duty may well 
differ, but it is not an issue that courageous Senators may dodge 
or shirk. It is an issue that ought to have been met a year ago. 
It is an issue which, if postponed, will inevitably inject itself 


into politics throughout the country. Let us take up the bill 
and vote on it. Vote our conscientious judgment. If this is 
promptly done, I shall be satisfied, whatever the result shall be. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
announced that at an appropriate time he would move to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the adjusted compensation bill. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsu this morning + 
made such a motion, and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
son] moved to lay the motion on the table. Word was conveyed 
to us that a point of order would be sought to be interposed 
against the motion upon the ground, under Rule XXII, which 
provides that “when a question is pending no motion shall be 
received but the following.” So, while it is only academic now, 
when a motion is hereafter made to move to proceed to its con- 
sideration the question then will have to be settled. I have ex- 
3 the precedents, and there is no doubt that the motion is 
n order. 

When the force bill was pending the force bill was the un- 
finished business. Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, of gracious 
memory, moved to proceed to the consideration of the appor- 
tionment bill, although the force bill was the unfinished busi- 
ness. I do not believe a point of order was raised. The Vice 
President was at luncheon and he was hurried upstairs so he 
might be here in the event of a tie vote. Of course, if a point 
of order would lie, it would have been raised on the force bill, 
but that question was conclusively settled in 1912. 

The esteemed Senator who so fairly presides over the Senate 
at this moment [Mr. Cumartns] had in charge, in 1912, a resolu- 
tion proposing to amend the Constitution so that thereafter no 
President should be eligible for a term of years longer than 
six or for more than one term. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CuMMINS] was pressing that resolution with his usual ability. 
While the resolution, to wit, Senate Joint Resolution 78, in the 
Sixty-second Congress, was pending, and on the 21st day of 
August the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Penrose, rose to 
make a personal statement, and thereafter the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLBerson] made the following motion: 

Mr. CuLBErson. I mov 
ot the Sil (Sai) fo prohibit corporations Renn making Contentions 
in connection with political elections, and to limit the amount of such 
contributions by individuals or persons. 

The PresipeNt pro tempore 

The Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Gallinger, was Presi- 
dent pro tempore. A number of Senators inquired if this mo- 
tion would displace the unfinished business, 

The President pro tempore said: 


The motion would have been in order if the unfinished business had 
been before the Senate, 


A little later: 


Mr. Bacon, I think, with that fact, undoubtedly the motion prevailing 
to take it up would displace the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Gallinger). It was so made; and 
the Chair is of opinion that under the circumstances the unfinished busi- 
ness will be 3 if the motion prevails. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, p. 11468.) 

This decision was rendered on August 21, 1912, Sixty-second 
Congress, second session. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure the Senator 
from Arizona is laboring under a misapprehension as to what 
the possible point of order was. I do not think anyone would 
claim that a motion would be in order while there was another 
question pending before the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Every syllable from the Senator from Wis- 
conin 19 important. Will he repeat what he said; I did not 

ear it 

Mr. LENROOT. The only question that could arise was 
whether an amendment was pending and a question before the 
Senate, whether a motion be in order until that amendment 
had been disposed of; but the moment it was voted upon, I do 
not think any Senator could claim that the motion would not be 
in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am gratified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator let me finish my sentence? 
There might, I concede, be some doubt as to whether a motion 
would be in order while a particular amendment was pending 
if a roll call had been ordered. I now yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, If it is doubtful and pos- 
sible, then, of course, the Presiding Officer, by recognizing the 
Senator in charge of the bill, like the Senator from North 
Dakota in charge of the tariff bill, can prevent any motion 
ever being made to take up any other question. 

Mr. ASHURST. Assume that a question is before the Senate 
and a roll call has been ordered; I venture the opinion that the 
roll call must be had on that amendment. i 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Accordingly he could arrange 
with the Chair to recognize him after the vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp a brief citation from Gilfry’s Precedents, under the 
heading of August 21, 1912, Sixty-second second ses- 
sion, which appears on pages 559 and 560, with reference to the 
propriety or eligibility of a motion to displace the unfinished 
business. It is only a few paragraphs. I do this so that in the 
future we will not be obliged to discuss the point of order when 
the motion is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From Gilfry’s Precedents, pp. 559, 560.) 


Although the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside, a motion 
to take up another bill, if carried, will displace it (62d Cong., 2d sess., 


August 21, 1912). 
2 CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. CULBERSON. T move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3315) to prohibit corporations from making contributions 
in connection with political elections and to limit the amount of such 
e 8 nanay 8 Galil ). The Senator from Texas 

© PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Gallinger). e Se 
moves that the Benate 2 to the consideration of Senate bill 3315. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. CuLnerson. On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Cummins. I ask whether, having laid aside temporarily the un- 
finished business, this would interfere with it? 

The Pans pro tempore (Mr. Gallinger). It will — N — 8 
Chair s s, if the motion is carried. he motion would have n 
in order if the unfinished business had been before the Senate, The 
Chair recognized the Senator from Texas, and he made the motion. 

La * * * > + * 


Mr. Comms. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia is under a 
misapprehension. I did demand the regular order. It was not de- 
manded, however, until after the motion of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Cunperson] was made; but as soon as I could thereafter I de- 
manded the regular order. 

Mr. Bacon. I did not know of that fact. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I think the Recoxp will show that to be so. 

Mr. Bacoy, I think, with that fact, undoubtedly the motion prevail- 
ing to take it up would displace the unfinished business. 

‘rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Gallinger). It was so made; and 
the Chair is of opinion that under the circumstances the unfinished busi- 
ness will be displaced if the motion prevails. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, pp. 11468, 11469, 11470.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Arizona 
was directing his remarks to the suggestion the Chair made to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, he is entirely aside from the 
question. The Chair remarked to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that his motion would be in order the moment the pending 
amendment was disposed of. 

Mr. ASHURST. The suggestion to which I was responding 
came from other esteemed Senators and not from the Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read the 
telegram which I send to the desk. ‘This is one of many requests 
that have come to me in behalf of adjusted compensation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
Tetary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

ANNISTON, ALA., June 19, 1922, 
J. Thomas HRFLIN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 


On behalf of the 100,000 ex-service men of this State, their wives, 
mothers, and dependents, the American Legion appeals to you to use 
5185 influence to set aside tariff bill and take up adjusted compensation 
il! instead. Similar action was taken in behalf of Army and Navy 
9 bilis, and we consider our bill of a more pressing nature 

either of those measures. 
Harry M. Ayers, Commander, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in April, 1917, every other 
measure was laid aside except that providing for the calling 
of these boys to the colors, Nothing stood in the way of cloth- 
ing them with uniforms and equipping them with guns to go to 
Europe to fight for the flag. Everybody seemed to be of one 
mind that that thing should be done and done at once. These 
boys went according to the demand of Congress; they served 
the purpose for which they went; they returned to the country 
that they had saved, but now they must wait, wait, and wait 
for simple justice until consideration is given to every kind 
of measure. They have waited for two years, and the Republi- 
can Party has been in power in the other House and the Senate 
since March 4, 1919, but adjusted compensation has not been 
given to those faithful boys who saved our country in the hour 
of its peril. 

This same Congress, controlled by the Republicans, has 
paid out hundreds of millions of dollars to men who furnished 
material, a great deal of which was never used but left in the 
hands of the contractor. A great deal of it was never used by the 
Government. The taxpayers of America were held up in order 
to get money then to settle every one of these contracts that 
dealt in the commerce of the country, but the man who offered 
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his life for his country, who exposed himself to the battle fire 
of the most destructive modern war machine in all the world, 
the man who offered his life for his flag can not get an act 
through Congress to permit him to see whether or not the 
country is still owing him anything for his service. 

Mr. President, this presents a sad spectacle to those of us 
who still believe that this is a Republic and that it belongs to 
the American people. The soldier who offered his all stands 
here knocking at the door of this Chamber asking that you 
pass a measure to see whether or not the Government is owing 
him something. He is asking for adjusted compensation. Has 
he not got a right to do that? Certainly he is entitled to that 
consideration. Why not grant this request of his? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
is right—that a propaganda against the adjusted compensation 
measure is being carried on, Literature is being sent out from 
New York and from other places to business men and bankers 
here and yonder asking, “ Do you want your taxes raised? Do 
you want the burden of taxation increased? If you do not, 
write your Senator or your Representative or wire them to 
vote against the bonus or adjusted compensation.” That is 
what is being done. 

Mr. President, the men who got the money out of the Tregas- 


.| ury for their contracts—every dollar of it—are sitting back 


with their big bank accounts, when they charged their Govern- 
ment all sorts of profits during the time of its peril, and are 
how expending some of that money to carry on a propaganda 
to prevent those boys who served the flag from getting some- 
thing upon which to live in the land that they saved. Senators, 
it is a sad situation that confronts us here to-day. The tariff 
baron is put ahead of the American soldier. We hear that 
you intend to cancel the foreign debt. It is talked around 
here that there is a meeting of certain newspaper men in Lon- 
don right now; that men from New York, the Hast generally, 
some from the South, the West, and the North, are over there 
quietly agreeing on a propaganda to oppose the men who want 
to collect our foreign debt and use a portion of it in squaring 
the account with our soldiers. 

Mr. President, the adjusted compensation bill which is pend- 
ing before the Senate is not a satisfactory measure. If it shall 
pass the boys will then have to wait for a time for the payment 
provided; they will have to try to negotiate with the banks; 
they will have to try to borrow on their certificates. You do 
not intend to pass any sort of a bonus without giving somebody 
a chance to get something out of it. If ever you pass a bonus 
bill here you are going to tie strings to it in such a way that 
somebody will profit by it at the expense of the soldier. That 
is what you are preparing to do, 

Now, why do you not pass a resolution following the line 
suggested by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR}], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmmons], myself and 
others, and collect the interest on the debt due us by foreign 
nations, and take some of the principal, if necessary, to pay 
this bonus outright and wipe the slate clean, pay these soldiers 
of our country, settle this debt, make them happy, give them 
something to live on in a country where you are drying up the 
resources of the people by your misuse of administrative power, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppe in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. My friend from Alabama will 
remember that my plan was to reissue the money which the 
Federal Reserve Board has called in and destroyed. The con- 
traction of the currency by the Federal Reserve Board has pros- 
trated the industries of this country and has brought countless 
millions to ruin. Why not put back that money into circula- 
tion and thus reinvigorate industry throughout every portion of 
the Union at once? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that would be done if the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Georgia could be followed. I have 
advocated that; I have said frequently, as has the Senator, 
that they withdrew from circulation vast quantities of money 
and they contracted credit so that business was stifled and 
practically choked to death in the United States, That money 
put back into circulation would make things literally hum; but 
you are not going to do that. Wall Street does not want it; 
Wall Street controls the money supply and is making millions 
by that control. Wall Street has bought up all the bonds that 
you drove out of the possession of the small bond buyers, men 
and women the country over, and is watching the price go up 
and up. Wall Street does not want any more money put into 
circulation ; it is doing too well as it is. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. WATSON of Georgia. What I suggest would not tax 
anybody one cent; it would put back into circulation-the money 
which the Federal Reserve Board retired and destroyed, and 
that money going to the soldier as a bonus would electrify 
North and South, East and West, every community in the 
Union and at once resurrect the prosperity which the contrac- 
tion policy of the Federal Reserve Board destroyed. 

Mr. HEFLIN, That is true, Mr. President. We have the gold 
now upon which we could issue those notes and never even 
get in the neighborhood of the reserve required under the law. 
We have got nearly half of the gold supply of the world, and 
yet you can not issue money on it, because Wall Street does not 
want it done. 

Now, who is it that is fighting this bonus to the death? It 
is the agents of Wall Street, the big financial concerns of the 
country. They have got some of the big dailies attacking me, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASH- 
URST], and other Senators who dare to stand here and plead 
in the name of the men who saved the flag in the hour of the 
country’s peril. They do not answer our argument; they do 
not undertake to do it; they classify us as demagogues. Mr. 
President, to be called a demagogue by one of these sheets 
that can be bought just like a sheep in the market place can 
be bought is a compliment to a gentleman; it is a compliment 
to a patriot; it is a compliment to an American statesman, who 
will not lower his arm or bend his knee to the corrupting in- 
fluences back of such sheets. They have no convictions, poor, 
spineless simps; they write what they are told to write. I 
méan no reflection upon the many honest and clean newspaper 
men in the country. I am talking about the other gang. 

Mr. President, we frequently find a situation here that re- 
minds us of the wheat field that the Master spoke about when 
they found the tares in the field. He told them to let them alone 


until they grew up large enough so that they could tell the | 


tares from the wheat, and then to pluck up the tares and bind 
them and burn them; but there was a time when the tare and 
the wheat looked alike. You could not tell which was which 
or one from the other; but after a while you could easily dis- 
tinguish the tare from the wheat. 

So it is in this Chamber. At times it is hard to distinguish 
the tare from the wheat; then, again, anybody can tell the 
difference. That is when the tare can no longer hide its 
identity. 

I have been in public life here several years, and I have known 
some men, mere timeservers, to remain in the public service 
for a long time, purely because some of the big daily news- 
papers backed them and boosted them and deceived the people 
regarding them. I have noticed that when the issue is squarely 
drawn and predatory interests call such men, they take their 
positions on the side of such interests. 

What is a demagogue, in their estimation? It is a man who 
stands up and uses his talents, his energy. and his strength in 
trying to serve his country. It is a man who wants to do what 
is right by capital; it is a man who dares to do what is right 
by the farmer and the laboring man. It is a man who cham- 
pions the cause of the common masses. He is a demagogue in 
the eyes of purchased newspapers; but what, in their opinion, 
isa statesman? He is a fellow that shuts his eyes, who has no 
thoughts of his own, puts his conscience to sleep, does the 
bidding of the boodle bosses, votes what they tell him to vote, 
and remains silent when they tell him to be still. He is a knot 
on un log, à misfit in the universe of God, and ought not to be in 
either branch of Congress. That is the fellow they call a 
statesman; and the other fellow, who really fights for what he 
thinks is right, they call a demagogue. They do that because 
they have not any champion that can answer him. They have 
not any champion that can meet his lance in the arena and 
stand up before his sword point in battle, and they just de- 
nounce him as a demagogue and dismiss him. 

Mr. President, it will be a sad day when this country is to be 
run by these few fellows over there. One New York editor is 
now on the pay roll of the Federal Reserve Board or bank in 
New York, I am told. He used to be on the pay roll of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board here in Washington. I wonder if you 
will see that in the papers to-morrow. He is now, so I am in- 
formed, one of the editors of a big New York paper. It is 
claimed that- he is now on the pay roll of either the Federal 
Reserve Board or the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
writing editorials on a big daily in the city of New York. No 
wonder they can have these things done. They draw money 
out of the purse of the people, and when somebody stands up 
and says: “ This is wrong; stop, thief!” they just reply that 
he is a demagogue, 


Mr. President, there was no clamor to Postpone action when 
the profiteers’ bill was up, when they wanted to take off the 
excess-profits tax. Nothing was permitted to stand in the way 
of that. It went through under the driving power of the Re- 
publican side of this Chamber. Excess profits? Why, Sen- 
ators, the name of it suggests that it is a just tax. I make a 
profit, a reasonable profit, a fair profit, and then on top of that 
an excess profit. That is above a fair and a reasonable protit, 
and we taxed that in the hands of the mighty rich. The Demo- 
cratic Party made them pay a part of it to help pay the war 
debt and run the Government; and what did you do? You 
stcod over there under whip and spur, sidetracked everything, 
and took off that tax, while the soldiers’ adjusted compensa- 
tion bill had to wait. When those contract measures came in, 
and these men were pressing for a settlement, it was said ; 
“Why, you didn’t get your material ready in time. The war 
had ended.” “No; but I went and invested my money in this 
machinery, and I went to work, and I was getting it out when 
the war ended. I want my money”; and we paid him, while 
the soldiers’ adjusted compensation had to wait. 

Then I saw that bill on the calendar a year ago, and the 
President came down and urged you to sidetrack it, and it was 
carried back into the committee room and laid to rest while 
profiteers could get up a propaganda to kill it outright in the 
Senate. You said that it would be brought out sometime soon. 
One month went by, 8 months, 6 months, 9 months, 12 months, 
and it has not been brought out yet; and to-day the same party 
that promised these boys who are in need—and they are in 
dire need, many of them—that you would get quick action on 
it; to-day you voted to sidetrack it again in this Chamber 

| for what? To take up a tax bill, a bill not to tax the profiteer, 
| because you have taken that off; but to tax what? To tax the 
| necessities of life. One of the items, as I have mentioned here- 
| tofore, is salt, that goes into the people’s bread. You put a 
tax on that. You raised the tax on that. You placed a tax on 
salt that amounts to 40 cents a 200-pound sack. 

Mr. President, I am not going into that in detail, but every 
article of wearing apparel is taxed; farm implements, cooking 
utensils, are taxed; sewing outfits, needles, sewing machines, 
and all. You have taxed all the necessities of life, and you 
sidetracked the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill in order 
to take up that measure, to go on and tax these soldiers and 
tax their fathers and mothers and tax their loved ones to 
make the tariff barons even richer than they are. You side- 
tracked the bill that offered justice to the Soldier in order to 
enrich these men at the expense of the American people. 

Why did you do that? Why, they had a conference here 
last week, and you had a meeting down here in the nighttime, 
and it was understood, so it was suggested, that they were 
going to contribute to your campaign fund, and they mapped 
out the policy, and they told you that you had to put this 
tariff bill through before you got anything, and here you are 
jamming it through and the soldier must wait. You say to 
the soldiers, you who bared. your breasts on the battle line 
8,000 miles away and offered to die for us, stand back! These 
tariff barons have sent forth the edict, and this bill must go 
through and you must wait—wait while a propaganda is going 
on out of Wall Street in New York to kill the adjusted com- 
pensation bill altogether; wait until a ship subsidy bill can be 
passed, and the Ship Trust can take thirty-odd millions of 
money out of the Treasury and put it in their pockets, and 
squander the merchant marine that we built up, the greatest 
in the world except that of Great Britain. 

Now we are going to have to sell these ships for practically 
nothing to the Ship Trust, and then pay them to run them, 
and all the while the soldier must wait. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, McCum- 
BER], in reply to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
said he did not think it would take more than a day or two to 
pass this bill. What do you think of that, Senators, and what 
does the country think? It would take only two days to dis- 
pose of this bill, that means so much to hundreds and thousands 
of soldiers who are out of employment and in need of food and 
clothes—only two days—and you will not give these boys two 
days! You are going to hold before this body a bill that will 
take six weeks and maybe longer and the soldier must wait, 

Mr. President, the weather is warm and the temptation is to 
keep as cool as we can during these hot days; but when the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprinson] was making his strong 
and splendid speech in behalf of these boys this hot day I 
thought of how many of these brave boys offered to give their 
all for us at a hotter place than this, and I said: “I can spend 
some time and endure the heat in letting them know that there 
are some of us who still remember them, who still appreciate 
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their valor and heroism, and who will never cease to be mind- 
ful and grateful for the hardships and privations that they 
endured for us. We will always cherish in our heart of hearts 
their service to us and ours.” The telegram read from the 
commander of these boys in my State speaks for a hundred 
thousand of them. ; 

Humanity on the one hand and greed and avarice on the 
other. Choose ye this day which you will serve in the Ameri- 
can Congress. Whose bidding will you do? Are you going to 
go to the rescue of these men, who are now in distress and who 
served and saved the Nation, or the men to whom you have 
turned over the instrumentalities of the Government? 

Thank God, the day is not far distant when you must give 
an account of your conduct, when the conscientious men and 
women of this Nation must speak for themselves and their 
country. When they speak, I know what their verdict will be. 
I know that they will remember—well do they remember—when 
the boy walked out at the gate and his father and mother kissed 
him good-by when he went away, perhaps never to return, I 
know that they remember what happened in the millions of 
homes in our country as these boys came up from the peaceful 
pursuits of life, giving up good positions, many of them with 
their love and faith plighted to some splendid girl in the neigh- 
borhood, and bade their sweethearts good-by, to die, if need 
be, on a foreign battle field, a stranger among strangers. 

When these boys gave up their business pursuits, walked out 
and left lucrative positions, many of them trying to get a start 
in the business world—stalwart, strong young Americans 
when they went to the battle front, leaving all this behind, on 
every hand they heard “God bless you. There is nothing too 
good for you boys. Love, gratitude, and justice will always be 
yours at the hands of this great Government.” And yet we are 
told that some of them since they returned, failing to find work, 
have died of hunger in the homeland. Out on Boston Common, 
in the State of Massachusetts, they stripped them to the waist 
and offered to sell them upon the block—the boys who had 
worn the uniform and offered to die for their country! What 
do you think of that, Senators? As one would mount the auc- 
tion block there stood the auctioneer, saying; “ Who wilt make 
a bid for this man? He will turn himself over to you like a 
slave. He was a brave soldier on the battle front in France. 
He stood four-square to every wind that blew over there. Over 
there he defied the German Army. Over there he was a terror 
to the Hun. Over there he broke the power of the German 
Army, snatched victory from defeat on the western front, and 
bore his flag back home victorious. Here he is. Who will offer 
a bid for him? Who will bid for this American youth? Who* 
will buy this boy? He can not find employment and he is 
starving in the richest land in all the world. Who will buy 
him and give him a chance to live?” 

That happened right here in the United States, and I hang my 
head with shame and humiliation when I see a majority in 
this body vote to-day to deny that boy adjusted compensation, 
Shame on you and the power that has such control over you. 

What power is it? How long, God of our fathers, will it be 
before the American people wake up and do justice, full and 
complete justice, to the men who offered to die, and whose 
comrades did die, on the battle fields of France? 

Mr. LENROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 


CLAIM OF HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Mr. CALDER. I ask permission to report back favorably, 
with an amendment, from the Committee to Andit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, Senate Resolution 254, 
a resolution introduced by the senior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGĦUYSEN] providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three Senators to inquire into and investigate the 
claims of the city of Hoboken in connection with the damage 
suffered by that city because of the Government taking over 
the piers of the North German Lloyd Steamship Co. and the 
Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Navigation Co. The reso- 
lution simply authorizes the Committee on Claims to appoint 
a subcommittee to go to the city of Hoboken and examine into 
the facts. I ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to have the resolution read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. + 

The resolution, which had been reported from the committee 
on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 2, to strike out 
the word “Commerce” and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“Claims,” was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee composed of three Senators, of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, to be appointed by the chairman of such committee. 
is authorized and directed to investigate the claims of the city ot 
Hoboken, N. J., for losses and damage sustained by such city as a 
result of the acquisition and retention by the United’ States of certain 
docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and fa AS equipment and facili- 
ties, aN all leaseholds, easements, rights of way, riparian rights, 
and other rights, estates, and interests therein or appurtenant thereto, 
on the Hudson River, formerly the property of the North German 
Lloyd Dock Co. and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Naviga- 
tion Co., and to report its findings to the Senate, with such recom 
mendations as it deems proper. Such committee is authorized to hold 
hearings and to sit during the recesses or sessions of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, at such times and pisces as it may deem advisable, to send 
for persons and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenog- 
rapher to report such hearings and finding at a cost not exceeding 
1.25 per printed page, the expenses of such investigation to be paid 
rom the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think before we consent to the resolu- 
tion we ought to have some explanation from the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER, Before the war the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Co. and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & 
Navigation Co., two German-owned companies, operated a num- 
ber of piers on the New Jersey side of the Hudson River, in 
the city of Hoboken. They paid a very large sum of money to 
the city of Hoboken in taxes—perhaps one-fourth of all the 
revenue collected by that city in taxation. The war came on 
and this property was taken over by the Government, the pay- 
ment of taxes, of course, ceased, and the Government has not 
paid any taxes to the city of Hoboken. 

Since the war, however, the Government, through the Ship- 
ping Board, leased these piers, rentals are being paic for those 
piers by private concerns, and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYsSEN] is desirous that this matter shall be 
investigated; that a committee of the Senate shall go to the 
ground, examine into the facts concerning the matter, and 
then make report to the Senate. The resolution does not com- 
mit the Senate to any action, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska, except an inquiry on the ground by three Senators. 
It will probably cost the Senate contingent fund $150 or $200 
for the expenses of those Senators going there and making the 
investigation, and that is all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
this property is in any different condition from any other 
Property controlled by the Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. CALDER. This property is not now in the control of the 
Alien Property Custodian. It is under the complete control of 
the Shipping Board, and the Shipping Board are leasing these 
piers to private operators and obtaining rentals for them. 
The Senator from New Jersey is anxious that that may be 
inquired into. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
Property Custodian? 

Mr. CALDER, No; it is not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the title been transferred to the 
Government? 

Mr. CALDER. It has. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the interests of the German owners 
have been foreclosed? 

Mr. CALDER. They have. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not know how that was. 

Mr. CALDER. The only difference between this and any 
other resolution of the same character is that this permits a 
subcommittee of three to visit the premises and to inquire into 
the circumstances surrounding the matter. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to say to the Senator that all 
the property now held by the Alien Property Custodian be- 
longing to citizens of the United States, in my opinion, ought to 
be returned now, without any further delay, and I do not see 
any reason why preference should be given to a community 
when there are thousands of people, resident in the United 
States, who are suffering as the result of the taking over of a 
Ke of property which ought to have been returned before this 

me. 

Mr. CALDER. I quite agree with the Senator. I am very 
much in favor of the return of the property, but this property 
was never in the possession of the Alien Property Custodian. 
It was taken over by the War Department, who took posses- 
sion of it, then acquired title to it, and own it. They have 
recently transferred it, under the operation of the shipping act 
of a year or two ago, to the Shipping Board, and these piers 
fire now under the complete control of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Wherein does the damage to the city of 
Hoboken consist? 

Mr. CALDER. For a long time before the war the city of 
Hoboken taxed this property, the property of private institu- 
tions, and they paid very large sums of money in taxes to the 
city of Hoboken. The property is not paying any taxes now. 


Is it still held in trust by the Alien 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator take the position that 
the Government is responsible for taxes—that it is not per- 
mitted to appropriate property in this way without assuming 
the burden of taxation? 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, the Senator from New York knows 
that the Federal Government does not pay taxes to any munici- 
pality on any Government-owned property; but this seems to 
be so different from any other condition in the country that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is anxious 
to have the matter inquired into. It does not commit the Sen- 
ate to any plan of action. It has been recommended unani- 
mously by the Committee on Claims, and it was referred to my 
committee for its approval only because we have to recom- 
mend the payment of money from the contingent fund, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it would be rather a dangerous 
precedent to establish to hold that the Government of the 
United States should respond in damages to any locality in 
which it had acquired property by lawful means. 

Mr. CALDER. That probably will be the final determination 
of the committee, and I have no desire to commit the Senate 
to any other action. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is there for the committee to 
investigate, then? 

Mr. CALDER, I will ask the Senator from New Jersey to 
answer that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I think I know 
something about the resolution, inasmuch as I introduced it. 

When this country entered the war the United States seized 
the Hoboken piers. They took over several million dollars’ 
worth of property which was formerly taxed by the city of 
Hoboken. These piers are within the city. The municipality 
furnished certain facilities, such as fire protection, police pro- 
tection, and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to inquire, How did this matter 
get before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asked leave to have the resolution which he reported considered 
by the Senate. s 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought perhaps the Finance Committee 
had temporarily laid aside the tariff bill. 

Mr, SMOOT. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
(Mr. CaLbeR] asked unanimous consent to have the resolution 
considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unanimous consent has not yet been given, I 
will say to the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I hope I may be allowed to explain 
it, and that the resolution may be passed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have the floor, and I would 
like to know if this is going to lead to extended debate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senate is not satisfied with 
my explanation, and will not decide to send the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Claims to investigate, I shall simply ask 
that the resolution lie on the table. 

The city of Hoboken was deprived of some $160,000 to 
$170,000 in taxes, which resulted in a very heavy burden being 
placed on the taxpayers of that city, inasmuch as the city is 
small in area, about a mile square, and by reason of being de- 
prived of this taxable property, the tax rate went up some 40 
to 50 points. 

There has been a certain question of fact raised in regard 
to the extent of the damages and the extent of the facilities 
furnished by the city to the Government, and I introduced the 
resolution to provide that a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Claims shall investigate the facts. It involves no action by 
the Congress. It is simply an investigation of the facts con- 
cerning the relation of the Government to the city of Hoboken, 
and whatever losses or damages may have been incurred by the 
seizure of this property, in order that Congress may determine, 
when the facts are before it, whether any reimbursement should 
or should not be made. 

The city of Hoboken have asked that an investigation be 
made, I have introduced the resolution, and I understand a sub- 
committee at very small expense will visit the city and take 
testimony and ascertain the facts regarding it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Wherein does it differ from an ordinary 
aim which can be presented to the Committee on Claims, with 
the resultant evidence? It is just a mere matter of figures, is 
it not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Twice the Senate has passed bills 
for reimbursement for such taxes, and each time some question 
of fact has come up as to the extent of the facilities afforded 


by the city. I have felt, and I still feel, that some investigation 
should be made, informally, in order that the true facts in 
relation to it might be the subject matter of a report. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that there is a move on foot 
for the Government of the United States to pay for damage 
which may come to Hoboken through the purchase of property 
by the Government, which resulted in the cessation of the pay- 
ment of taxes on that property to the city? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is no question of damages. 
The question is whether the city should be reimbursed by the 
Government, in view of the fact that the Government is now 
leasing this property as business property, or contemplates 
doing so, and intends to get a return. The question is one of 
determining whether the Government should or should not con- 
sider a claim for taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have nearly half of our State in that same 
condition to-day. The Government of the United States leases 
large areas of land to cattlemen and sheepmen, and keeps the 
title to that land. We can not tax a single foot of it, and we 
have to maintain our form of government on taxes paid on 
about 87 per cent of the area of the State. It seems to me it 
involves a question which would be far-reaching. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the resolution contemplated any 
action by Congress, that would be different; but several times 
the War Department have asked for certain facts, which we 
have not been able to furnish by reason of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment owns this great property in the city, is now leasing it, 
and is getting a return for it. The question is as to the nature 
of the facilities now afforded by the city of Hoboken to the 
Government—the fire protection and the police protection. It 
seems to be a matter for investigation and information. I hope 
the Senator will not object, in view of the fact that it is simply 
to procure the facts. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not like to object 
to a resolution of inquiry; but this resolution involves too much 
to let it go through without thorough consideration. I think 
I understand the situation in reference to this property, and what 
I understand carries out substantially what the Senator from 
New Jersey has said as to the facts. I do not think there is any 
dispute about the facts in the case. 

This property belonged to the German steamship companies, 
and when we confiscated certain property belonging to the Ger- 
mans in time of war, we took this property. Subsequently the 
Government transferred it to the Shipping Corporation as a 
piece of property. It now belongs to the Government of the 
United States, just as the forest reserves do, just as the fort 
‘sites, such as Fort Morgan, or Fort Myer, across the Potomac 
River, belong to the Government. I do not think there is any 
question in the world about the facts. The case has been dis- 
cussed before committees of which I have been a member, and 
I have heard it discussed. This property did pay the State of 
New Jersey and the municipality of Hoboken large taxes when 
it belonged to German citizens, It does not pay any taxes now 
because it belongs to the Federal Government. However, this 
is no new question. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator understands, I take it, if he hus 
been on committees which have considered similar legislation, 
that the difference lies in this particular; That the Government 
took over the German property and after the war it was imme- 
diately used for ordinary business purposes; in other words, 
leased to private ship companies, and the Goyernment thereby 
secured a large revenue. Then it became really a business in 
competition with any other docking or wharfage business along 
the river. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the Senator propose now to adopt 
the policy in the United States that all the ships owned by the 
Federal Government shall be taxed; that the shipyard at Hog 
Island in Pennsylvania shall pay taxes to the State of Penn- 
sylvania; that the shipyards in my State shall pay taxes to the 
State of Alabama? It would be an entire reversal of our 
policy. 

I have not any controversy with the Senator on the question 
involved. Of course, I realize that this property paid a large 
tax, and that it is unfortunate for his State and the city of 
Hoboken that the property does not now pay taxes. But if we 
consent that one piece of property which belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government in one State shall be subjected to taxes, di- 
rectly or indirectly, we must apply it to other States. This is 
the same proposition as a tax, as I see it, If we are going to 
compensate the municipalities in damages because they lose 
taxes which would have been collected if the property still 
belonged to the former German owners, it is the same thing as 
paying taxes. 


1922. 


The ery has come here for more than a quarter of a century 
from the great Western States that a great injury was being 
done to them by reason of the national forest reserves being 
that much property taken out of the State, because the land 
Was not subject to settlement and was not subject to taxation, 
as it belonged to the Federal Government, and that it was thusa 
serious burden to the States in which the forest reserves ex- 
isted. In some of the forest reserves, perhaps not to the extent 
that it happened in reference to the property now under dis- 
cussion, they leased some of the land for the grazing of cattle 
and sheep and for the cutting of timber, and derived a revenue 
from it. Yet the Government of the United States bas con- 
tinually maintained the policy that the great Western States 
are not entitled to tax that Government property. 

I do not think we can reverse that policy by the consideration 
of the resolution before us, a resolution not reported from the 
law committee of the Senate; and it is a law question, not a 
question of fact. The facts involved are not disputed. I have 
heard the question discussed before the committees to which I 
have belonged, and personally I am sure that as to the facts 
stated by the Senator from New Jersey there is no controversy, 
but there is a great legal question as to whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States is going to make an exception to the 
rule that its property shall be free from taxation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Will not that question arise when 
the question of legislation is to be determined by this body? I 
am simply asking that the Claims Committee investigate the 
claim of the city of Hoboken to ascertain certain facts. The 
Government took this going concern, this property, and used it 
for war purposes. Now, I understand the Government con- 
templates leasing it to private parties, and they will transact 
business with it as a ship concern. If that is true and the Gov- 
ernment is going to do that, is it not justice that some investi- 
gation should be made to ascertain the services of the city in 
the way of fire protection, police protection, schools for the 
children of the thousands of employees who will be there, and 
so forth? I simply ask that the Committee on Claims shall 
make an investigation and report its findings so that the Senate 
may have the information. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
think anybody disputes the facts. Of course, I realize what the 
Senator is naturally trying to do. He is trying to give a posi- 
tion to this proposal. I think anyone in the Senate will admit 
all the Senator says about it, but the same is true with refer- 
ence to Government property from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
The public buildings in my home city do not pay any taxes to 
the city or the State, and yet they have fire protection and police 
protection. If one of them caught fire, the engines of Birm- 
ingham would go and try to put the fire out. 

Mr. EDGE rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I must decline to yield fur- 
ther. It was understood that this matter would not lead to 
debate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator from Alabama will 
not permit it to be voted on 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I dislike to object to the Senator's 
proposition, and I would not do so under ordinary circum- 
stances, but the question is too vital to be settled in this way. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not asking that the policy be 
settled. I simply want to get information with reference to the 
facts. f 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the resolution ought to go over 
until we can take it up at a time when we shall have a chance 
to discuss it fully. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go to the 
calendar. ; 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of 
making one or two very brief observations concerning the 
debate that has gone on this morning with reference to the 
soldiers’ compensation bill. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson] occupied nearly an hour of the time of the Senate 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] occupied almost 
another hour of the time of the Senate in a discussion of 
the question. Those two Senators in the time they have 
occupied, Mr. President, have delayed the disposition of the 
bonus bill by just the length of time of the Senate they have 
occupied. I, of course, understand, as the Senate understands 
and as the country will understand, that those hours have not 
been occupied by those Senators for the purpose of expediting 
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the consideration of the bonus bill. Those hours haye been 
occupied by those Senators for the purpose of making political 
capital for the Democratic Party out of the situation. 

Tf this were all that we were to have with reference to the 
question, it might not be important; but we can look forward 
to-morrow and the next day and the next day after that to 
speeches similar to those which have been made this morning 
upon this question, when every speech that is made by these 
Senators will delay the legislation which they say they are so 
anxious to have immediately considered. 

Now, what is the status of the proposed legislation? In the 
first place, as has been said, the bill was recommitted almost 
a year ago, on the 15th of last July. I was not present in the 
Senate nor was I in the city at the time that motion was made 
and voted upon. I find that at that time the following Demo- 
crats voted for the motion: The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Dial, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. KN], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNpEeRwoop], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILIIAus ]. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surecps], the 
Senator -from Ohio [Mr. Poxrerene], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Suro] were announced as paired in favor 
of the recommittal of the bill. These Senators fall under the 
denunciation of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] 
this morning and the scathing condemnation that he has made 
of them. Of course, he may, if he sees fit, include his colleague 
in his charge that a conspiracy exists here. That will be for 
his people in Alabama to settle. 

Mr. President, time went on. On the 18th day of April last 
at a Republican conference a motion was made and carried by 
a very large majority that the soldiers’ compensation bill be 
passed at this session of Congress. The bill was reported on 
the Sth day of June. Yesterday a Republican conference was 
held, and the question arose and was voted upon as to whether 
the tariff bill should be temporarily laid aside and the soldiers’ 
compensation bill taken up. I was one of a small minority who 
voted for setting aside the tariff bill, but we were voted down, 
and the Republican conference by a very large majority passed 
the resolution which has been placed in the Recorp this morn- 
ing, pledging the Republican side of the Senate to make the bill 
the unfinished business as soon as the Senate votes upon the 
tariff bill. 

That will be done, Mr. President. There is no doubt about it. 
There is not a Senator upon the other side of the aisle who 
doubts that it will be done. Indeed, I imagine that possibly 
some of them are afraid that it will be done, and they would 
rather not have any compensation bill passed at all, in order 
that they might have a political issue. They know that it is 
to be done, and yet we may look forward to hours and hours 
of time being consumed by these Senators, the only effect of 
which is to delay the legislation for which they are pleading. 

It lies entirely with the Democratic side of the Senate how 
soon the soldiers’ compensation bill shall be taken up and dis- 
posed of. If they continue their filibuster upon the tariff bill, 
it will take some weeks; but if they will confine discussion to 
legitimate debate upon the questions before the Senate and 
discuss only the amendments which are before the Senate, we 
can pass the tariff bill within the next three weeks, and we 
ean get the bonus bill out of the way before the Ist of August. 
Whether we shall do so or not depends upon Senators on the 
other side of the aisle. 

I do not ask that any legitimate discussion upon the tariff 
bill be curtailed for one single moment, but for every hour 
that has been consumed thus far upon the tariff bill in legiti- 
mate discussion, Senators on the other side of the aisle have 
wasted two hours in discussion that either had nothing to do 
with the bill or was not related to the specific question then 
before the Senate. 

So I repeat that the delay of the soldiers’ compensation bill 
rests with Democratic Senators. The junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin] has been responsible more than any other 
Senator in the past for delay, and I expect that the junior 
Senator from Alabama will continue to be responsible in the 
future. He has a right as a Senator to make just as many 
Speeches as he sees fit and just as often and upon the same 
subject. That is his right as a Senator, but the effect of it 
will be further to delay the soldiers’ adjusted compensation 
bill, as every Senator well knows, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I offer the motion 
that I send to the Secretary’s desk to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
motion, 
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The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

i move that the bill (H. R. 10874) “to provide adjusted compensa- 
tion for veterans of the World War, and for —— „be, and is 
hereby, made a special order for 12 o'clock jan of the ealendar 
day immediately following the calendar day upon which a vote is taken 
upon the third reading and passage of the tariff bill, so called, House 
bu 7456, and that said first-named bill (II. R. 10874) shall there- 
after be kept before the Senate to the exclusion of all other business— 
gave only such business as the Senate shall by a two-thirds vote declare 
to be of an urgent character—until it has r pao through the regular 
parliamentary stages and has been finally ed of. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I make the point of order against the 
consideration of that motion. It may be in order to make an 
order for the consideration of the bill therein referred to, but 
this portion of the resolution, it seems to me, is clearly not in 
order: 
shall thereafter be kept before the Senate to the exclusion of all 
other business, save only such business as the Senate shall, by a two- 
thirds vote, declare to be of an urgent character. 

Mr. President, that proposes an entire change of the rules 
of the Senate, An order of that kind would have to be referred 
to the Rules Committee of the Senate. One day’s notice, at 
least, is required before the rules of the Senate may be changed. 
It is in the nature of a cloture rule, because it provides for 
the manner in which business may be disposed of. I therefore 
make the point of order that it is an effort to change the rules 
of the Senate. I am not referring to the first part of the 
motion, although, of course, I am not in favor of the first part 
of the motion, because I am not for the bonus bill; but that is 
neither here nor there. I think a bill may be made a special 
order at any given time; but an order can not be made which 
shall govern its consideration, under the rules of the Senate, 
and that is what the Senator from Indiana attempts to do. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I think the Sena- 
tor’s point is well taken, and, if he insists upon it, the portion 
of the motion to which he refers should be eliminated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama be kind enough to again state his point of order? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The point of order was that the latter 
part of the resolution, to which I called attention, proposed a 
change of the rules of the Senate and sought to regulate the 
consideration of a question which, I think, under the rules of 
the Senate, may not be done. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It requires a two-thirds vote to 
make the bill a special order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I think the point of the Senator 
from Alabama is well taken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, so far as the resolution itself 
is concerned, I am opposed to it merely because I am not in 
favor of the bonus bill, and therefore I am not in favor of its 
consideration. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If the portion of the motion to 
which the Senator from Alabama objects is eliminated, will the 
Senator then object to the phraseology of the motion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it is in order for the Senator 
from Indiana to move to make the bill a special order for con- 
sideration. Of course, I shall vote against the motion, but I 
am not raising any point of order against the other portion of 
the resolution, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I ask that the Secretary read the 
motion with the portion eliminated to which the Senator from 
Alabama raises the point of order. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Senator understands 
that a two-thirds vote is required to make the order? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Certainly; I understand that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana modify his motion in accordance with the suggestion of 
the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I so modify it, and ask that, as 
proposed to be modified, the motion be again stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
motion as now proposed to be modified by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the bill (H. R. 10874) “to provide adjusted compensation 
for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes,” be, 
and is hereby, made a special order for 12 o'clock meridian of 
the calendar day immediately following the calendar day upon 
which the vote is taken upon the third reading and passage of 

the tariff bill, so called, House bill 7456. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought the Senator had concluded. I wish 
to make a few remarks on the motion which is pending. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. All I desire to say is that when 
we passed the resolution in the Republican conference on yes- 


terday we thought that that was sufficiently definite to satisfy 
anybody and everybody as to just whut the intention of the Re- 
publican Members of the Senate was. There never was a doubt 
as to what we intended to do, with reference at least to trying 
to pass the soldiers’ bonus bill, all the time intending, as our 
resolution well recited, to put it upon its passage immediately 
after the tariff bill was voted on in this body, either voted up 
or voted down, whatever the result of that vote might be. That 
was what the resolution stated, and that was precisely what we 
intended to do, but inasmuch as speeches have been made on 
the other side of the Chamber denying our good faith and stat- 
ing that we never intended to pass the bonus bill at all, and 
never intended that it should even be considered in this body, 
I have offered this motion in order to make clear the purpose 
by having it agreed to as a rule from which we may not escape. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. The object of the Senator is entirely worthy, 
but I am not without suspicions. I do not intend to reflect 
on anyone by that statement, but we have been tricked—I with- 
draw the word “ tricked”; I beg the Senator's pardon for using 
the word “tricked”; I should not have done so—but this ques- 
tion has been postponed so often 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, the Senator from Ari- 
zona had no reference to me personally? 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, not at all. Now I must be satisfied on 
this point. The Senator has made his motion for a special or- 
der under Rule X; he has done pretty well toward coming 
under that rule. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not in accord with the esteemed leader 
on our side when he says that a part of the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana which has been stricken out should have been 
stricken out; I think it was a proper part of the motion. Now, 
in order that there may be no further opportunity for miscon- 
ception on any side, let it now be understood that when the roll 
is called upon the tariff bill—not upon the conference report, 
but upon the tariff bill—we shall immediately proceed to the 
consideration of the soldiers’ bonus bill—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is what my motion provides, 

Mr. ASHURST. Very good—and that under no contingency 
shall the subsidy bill, or any other bill, be put ahead of the 
bonus bill. Do I understand that? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; you do not understand that. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator shift aside the subsidy bill 
and let the next bill to be voted upon be the bonus bill? Now, 
do we understand that? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is all on earth we intend to 
do; that is all the motion means, 

Mr. ASHURST. That is good. The Senator is frank. Now, 
we are to understand and the Recorp is to show and the world 
is to know that, as a matter of faith and honor, we are bound 
to put the subsidy bill behind and after the bonus bill. Do I 
understand aright? Am I correct? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. Is there any Senator here who will disagree 
to that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

Mr, ASHURST. We understand, then, that just as soon as 
the roll is called for final vote on the tariff bill it is the bonus 
bill which will be considered, and that no Senator will move to 
proceed to the consideration of the subsidy bill? Are we all 


? 

Mr. BORAH. No; we are not. 

Mr. ASHURST. We are not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate must be in order 
and the occupants of the galleries must be in order. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I understand I 
have the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana further yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; but the Senator acts as if 
he thought he did. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary 
to tear passion to tatters in connection with a matter of this 
kind. The motion is a simple one. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not hear the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I say, I do not think it necessary 
to become so pnrssionate and indulge in such violent declama- 
tions about this matter. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, such talk is necessary at 
times. When you smite wrong, it is useless to tup it on the 
wrist; you want to hit it squarely between the eyes with the 
doubled fist. When you see men backing and twisting and 
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squirming to avoid a vote on the bonus, it is time for the mailed 
fist to strike. We have struck with the velvet hand and accom- 
plished nothing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I always admire the 
earnestness of my colleague from Arizona, and I am always 
glad to join with him when I can, and, of course, so far as 
those who are in favor of the bonus are concerned, if the motion 
shall prevail, that is an obligation on their part, but there are 
a number of us who are just as earnestly opposed to the bonus 
as my friend from Arizona ty in copy of it, and, of course, do 
not accept any committals of any ’ 

ir, ASHURST. If the Senator will yield, I am not finding 
fault with those who are for the bonus nor with those who are 
against the bonus. I am finding fault with those who say they 
are for it but who vote against it every time we have a roll call. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, we have gone just 
as far in the motion as we could go to make the adjusted com- 
pensation bill a special order. We can not tell what a ma- 
jority of the Senate will do; but, so far as we are concerned, 
we propose to make the bill a special order so that it can not 
be set aside except by a change of the rules. I can not bind 
the distinguished Senator on my left, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], or any other Senator. He has a right to make 
a motion to take up the subsidy bill if he wants to, and the 
Senator from Arizona can not possibly frame a rule that will 
close his mouth on that or any other proposition. All we can 
do is by a majority vote to make the compensation bill a special 
order, so that it shall be the order until overturned in accord- 
ance with the rules. If we undertake to change the rules, we 
shall have to do so in the regular way, and can not do so by a 
mere motion in the Senate. That is all there is to it; and there 
is no use multiplying words and spilling out language on a 
proposition of this kind. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will not the Senator modify his request so 
that it will read as follows: 

That immediately after the final vote on the pending tariff bill the 


soldiers’ compensation bill shall be laid before the Senate, and shall be 


kept before the Senate until disposed of, to the exclusion of all other 


business of every nature and kind whatsoever. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. When we make the bill a special 
order that is what we do provide. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; because the Senator has just said that 
the Senator from Idaho or the Senator from Alabama could 
move to take up the subsidy bill. I do not think either of them 
would make such a motion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
just a moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘There is no danger of the Senator from Idaho 
moving to take up the subsidy bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I just said that. 

Mr. BORAH. I am just as much opposed to it as I am to the 
other bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know that. 

Mr, BORAH. But I do not propose to be bound not to make 
any motion that I may see fit to make at that time. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Nor could any rule be provided 
which would bind the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

3 Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to my friend from Missis- 


ppi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
there is any deliberate intent to bulldoze or intimidate Sena- 
tors opposed to the bonus bill or not; but if there be any such 
intent in any Senator’s mind, so far as I am concerned, it 
falls “ hurtless from a shield of honest intent.” 

I am opposed to any bonus bill for able-bodied youths. I am 
opposed to commercializing and capitalizing patriotism. I 
was opposed to it when the Grand Army of the Republic was 
doing it. I was pretty nearly accused then of being opposed 
to it because I was a southerner, That pension list levied a 
tribute upon the South of about fifty millions a year in order 
to contribute to the pocketbooks of other parts of the country. 
Sometimes I almost doubted whether my enemies who said 


that I was influenced by sectional feeling were not quite right. 
I am very proud now, when I find an attack upon the United 


States of a similar character—the first charge to 
be followed by similar charges for the next 50 years—that I 
have discovered that it was not because I was a southerner or 
the son of a Confederate soldier but because I was opposed to 
capitalizing and commercializing patriotism. 

I got a letter this morning from a man who said: “I heard 
you cheering the soldiers on; I heard you trying to vitalize 
the war; and now, here you are, opposing the bonus bill.“ I 
replied to him: “ Yes; I cheered the soldiers on. I cheered 
them on because I thought they were fighting for an ideal. I 
thought they realized, as I did, that the object of that war was 
as far as possible to end war; that the object of it was to re- 
lieve the common people throughout the world of burdens 
which had been imposed by an autocracy prepared for war 
and waging war all the time. Now, if I am to learn, when I am 
getting old, that my boys and other boys did not fight for an 
ideal, that they fought merely because they had to fight, and 
that after they were through fighting they proposed to come 
back and put their hands into the United States Treasury up 
to their shoulders if they could, and to plead that because they 
had saved civilization and democracy and the English-speaking 
race from European continental usurpation and tyranny there- 
fore they must be rewarded in vulgar dollars after it was all 
over, I would not have ‘cheered them on.“ If behind the late 
war there had lain in my mind the thought on the part of the 
soldiers of a selfish or a capitalistic purpose, I would not have 
‘cheered on’ the soldiers.” 

I did cheer them on. I once said to my friend from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] there, when we were talking about our boys 
who were in France, that if mine died there I would not wear 
black; I would dress in white, like a bridegroom, not because 
he died but because of the thing for which I thought he was 
dying. If I am to learn now that one of the things for which 
he thought he was fighting was money, I would never have said 
that; I would never have thought it; I would never have felt 
it. On the contrary, I would have felt sorry that my boy was in 
the service. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for a question? e 

Mr. WILLIAMS, No; not now. i 

Mr, President, there are, after all is said and done, two 
classes of people in this world—one class with ideals and with 
vision, seeking all the time, however sinful and weak they 
may individually be in their conduct, in their thoughts, at any, 
rate, to aspire and reach in their feelings to an approach nearer. 
to God—to “the God in history who controls the destinies of 
mankind,” who controls them not so much by any arbitrary 
act of His, but by accepting men themselyes—the common con- 
science and the common sense of common men—as His instru- 
mentality to bring the world finally into accord with Himself, 
That is one class of men. The other class of men is the class 
of men who, whenever they confer a service upon anybody, or 
even upon their own country, begin to weigh in their minds as 
to how much it ought to be worth in dollars. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not at this moment. “How much it 
ought to be worth in dollars.” Why, Mr. President, if we paid 
the boys who went to France and merely failed to die there 
because they were not shot and others were what their services 
were worth to America and to democracy and to the civiliza- 
tion of the world and to the ideals of mankind, you might give 
each one of them every dollar in the Treasury to-day and you 
would not have evened the account. This is one of the things 
that can not be measured in dollars. It must be measured in 
honor; and the man who is not willing to be rewarded in honor 
is not worthy to be rewarded at all. 

I can not be intimidated. I can not be bulldozed. Something 
was said this morning about the intimidation exercised by the 
Executive. What is that in comparison with the intimidation 
being exercised by the propaganda of those who want to make 
money out of their past patriotism? 

I am not going to say anything that I ought not to say, I 
hope. I am not going to try to say all that I feel. I am going 
to try, on the contrary, not to say all that I feel. 

I remember once when William McKinley, in a burst of mag- 
nanimity and a world-wide sort of patriotism, said that he 
would be willing to pension the ex-Confederate soldiers, It was 
a beautiful sentiment from him, from his standpoint, because 
he was speaking as a man who fought for the Union, while our 
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people fought against it; but what was the response on the 


other side? There were no Confederate soldiers that wanted 
to be pensioned by the Federal Government; and I voiced my 
objections to it at that time, and in voicing it I voiced the 
objection of Stephen D. Lee and hundreds of the bravest and 
the truest and the highest officers of the South, with the rank 
and file behind them, I said: 

The ex-Union soldier, wherever he has been needy, and even where he 
has not been, may claim that there is something of compensation in a 
pension to him; but a man who has fought to overthrow the majority 
Government who would accept from that Government a mere charity— 
à mere largess—without even a pretext of compensation about it any- 
where, was not worthy of having followed Stonewall Jackson, Robert E. 
Lee, or Sidney Johnston. 

I remember another thing. I remember that a man came 
to my own step-grandmother—an honest, good, Scotch-Irish 
woman—and said: “Mrs. Sharp, you can get a pension as the 
widow of Captain Sharp, a Mexican War pension.” The old 
lady almost shed her little slippers as she came to her feet and 
said: “ Major Pickett, I will have you to understand, sir, that 
Captain Sharp did not fight for money.” Major Pickett told me 
About it afterwards, and said: John, I never was so completely 
nonplused and reduced to subjection in my life as I was when 
the old lady walked out of the room, in her own parlor, and 
left me sitting there.“ 

I did not “give” any boys to this war. They gave them- 
selves. I had nothing in God's world to do with it, except that 
I thanked God that they were worthy of their grandfather, who 
find fought under the Stars and Bars, and of their great-grand- 
father, who had fought on the fields of Mexico under the 
Stars and Stripes, and of their great-great-grandfather, who 
had fought against British tyranny in America as one of the 
Continental line. I did not “give” them. I would no more 
have attempted to encourage one of them to go than I would 
haye attempted to restrain him; but I was proud that they 
had the old blood in them, and, as far as I know them, I be- 
lieve that they fought for ideals and not for money. 

Mr. President, I do not want to go over the history of the 

jrand Army of the Republic and how patriotism was commer- 

cialized and capitalized until even at this day we are paying 
about $140,000,000 a year for pensions to Union soldiers of the 
Civil War, so called—the War between the States—but these 
boys have begun earlier. The Grand Army of the Republic, 
eyen, did not begin in earnest until about 20 years after the 
war, I believe—quite a long while, at any rate—and their 
first request was to take care of the disabled, the sick, and the 
needy. These boys are beginning, with the very first request, 
to take care of the healthy and the able-bodied and the ven- 
turesome and the brave that ought to be able to take care of 
themselyes; and if history repeats itself, as history sometimes 
does, what will be the history of the commercializing of 
patriotism in comparison with a Civil War record that even to- 
day amounts to $140,000,000 a year—a half century subse- 
quent to the War between the States? How will this thing be 
a half century from now? 

This first demand is for about three and a quarter or four 
billions of dollars, on the plea that “We saved civilization,” 
The next demand will be something else. Do you imagine it is 
going to stop? Why, Mr. President, I stood right over there 
when I was advocating the war bill to make allowances to 
widows and children, insurance for the soldiers, and the bal- 
ance of it, and made an ever-memorable ass of myself when I 
said that my chief object in advocating it was that it would 
“stop raids upon the Treasury for pensions.” Here is the first 
effort to fill up, and where is it going to stop when it once 
begins? If there stand behind it from two to four million votes, 
and if the instrumentalities through which it shall be accom- 
plished are politicians in the House and in the Senate here— 

nd all of us are politicians, the best of us—with all the power 
hat can be brought to bear when a man is engaged in a fight 
and wants to whip his antagonist and stay in office, even the 
best of us; if it starts with three billions and a half, where is 
it going to end? 

If the Civil War still leaves us, a half century after the event, 
with $140,000,000 to be paid, where will this leave us in another 
50 years, starting at a figure ten times as high? 

Mr. President, I am almost tempted to tell an anecdote, I 
dislike to tell one on a very serious occasion, but Bob Brous- 
sard once told me a story, and I believe I will tell it, although 
it may be in bad taste. 

He said there was a man in Shreveport, La., who went over 
to Bayou la Fourche fishing. Senators do not know those swamp 
bayous. Sometimes a steamboat can go down one drawing 8 
feet and the willows will sweep the smokestack. They are nar- 
row and deep, This man slipped and fell in and was very 
nearly drowned, when a man came up in a boat and pulled him 


was Jean Lebon. 


out and rolled him over, got the water out of him, and got him 
straight. After awhile the man from Shreveport said, “My 
friend, you have saved my life. There is nothing I can do for 
you at any time I am not willing to do. My name is so-and-so, 
and I live at Shreveport. What is your name?” 

He said, “ My name to me? I am Jean Lebon.” 

The man from Shreveport said, “ Mr. Lebon, if you ever come 
to Shreveport, if there is anything in the world I can do for 
you, let me know what it is.” 

He answered, “Ob, I am Jean Lebon. I live here. I have 
a little farm. here, and my horses and my cows. I do not need 
anything from anybody.” 

But about three or four months after that this fellow saved 
from drowning went down the streets of Shreveport, and there 
He stepped over, with both hands extended, 
rejoiced from the very center of his heart to see Jean Lebon, 
anıl he said, Now, Mr. Lebon, I am glad you are in Shreveport. 
My 8 is open to vou. Is there not something I can do for 
you?” 

Jean Lebon teok his hat off and looked at it. 
“I don't know.” 

The man whom he had saved said, “A hat! Let me 
go and get you a nice hat.” So he went and bought him a 
great, big, bread-brimmed hat, which cost. twenty-odd dollars. 
He put it on Jean Lebon, and Jean Lebon went down to his 
favorite wine place and had bis dinner and drank his wine, 
and this fellow went with him and paid for it all. Then, the 
next day, when he came down, there was Jean Lebon standing 
at about the same place. He said, Mr. Lebon, I thought you 
told me yesterday you were going home.” 

Jean Lebon said, “ Well, I was; but after I took that fine 
dinner with you, I feel sort of lazy, and I stay over until this 
morning, and this morning I say to myself, ‘I might meet my 
friend again.’ ” 

The Shreveport man said, “I am glad you stayed. ` Now, is 
there something I can do for you?” 

„Well, I don't know,” and he stuck out his foot. His friend 
said, “Oh, yes; a pair of boots! Come right on with me,” 
and he went and got a pair of boots with cork soles and steel 
insteps and Morocco tops, and he fixed Jean Lebon up. So the 
next day, to make a long story short, Jean Lebon was still 
there, and he needed a suit of clothes, and he got them. 

Some time after that Jean Lebon went home, but he came 
back, and things started over again, and finally this Shreveport 
man said to him, “ Now, Mr. Lebon, I owe you my life; I owe 
you all that I am and all that I possess. I am willing to give 
you everything I have, except just enough for me and my wife 
and children to live on, but I want to ask one favor of you, 
Mr. Lebon. If ever I come into that dadblamed country of yours 
again and fall into one of those black bayous and am about to 
drown and you see it, for God’s sake and my sake you let me 
drown. That is my sole request of you.” [Laughter.]} 

Mr. President, whenever a boy goes to fight for an ideal, to 
save the Union, to save his country, to save civilization, to save 
democracy, or to save anything worth while and invaluable, 
and then comes back and proceeds to collect every week as Jean 
Lebon did, my answer is, “ The next time you find civilization 
in danger, let it sink. I will try to save it myself. At any 
rate, we will leave it to God, and if God has no instrument of 
a higher purpose than you, maybe God will let it sink, too. I 
do not know.” 

Now I yield to the Senator from Arizona, 
to ask? 

Mr. ASHURST. The time has gone by, but as long as the 
Senator has yielded, I will state that the Senator looked at me 
with not wholly an eye of kindness, and said thaf nobody could 
intimidate him. I hope the Senator did not think I intended 
or attempted to intimidate or bulldoze anybody, and if I were 
to attempt it the Senator from Mississippi would be the last 
man upon whom I would attempt it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That last observation is a compliment to 
the Senator’s good sense. [Laughter.] I will not say that I 
personally selected the Senator as one of the men I thought were 
trying to do the job; but still, when he says that he would select 
me as about the last one, or one of the last, he would like to try 
to intimidate, it shows he has wisdom becoming his day and 
his generation, 

Mr. President, the attempt has been made. Talk about 
propaganda! It is being made in the newspapers, it is being 
made in resolutions, it is being made in letters to every one of 
you. I received six insulting letters this morning, some of them 
which could not be put into the Recorp because of their pro- 
fanity, and one of them because of its obscenity, giving me 
notice that I was persona non grata because I was opposed to 
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the bonus bill. One of them served notice on me that I should! 
never get another office. I do not want any more; but if L did) 
want any more, I would:do as I have done several times in my 
life when men threatened and seemed to have the whip handle 
I defied them; and I found that the common sense and common 
conscience of the common people did not always obey’ the Whip. 

My, good: friend from Arkansas, whom I love almost: as: if he 
were u brother, this morning said/one-thing that- was very true. 
He said: that: this: bill would: receive fewer votes now than it 
would have receivedia year agos that it will receive fewer votes 
a year hence than it would receive now. In that the Senator 
from Arkansas wus right, and if it is postponed even six months: 
it will receive fewer votes than it would receive now, because 
six months would “carry it over tlie election.“ Let us be 
brave and honest with one another TL am à pelitician, like: all 
the balance of you; or have been for something: like 30 veurs, 
and I know what a coward. politics makes of all of us now and 
then. This bill would receive 20 per cent more votes before an 
election: than it would. after one, and you all know it just as 
well as I do, and the objeet of hurrying up its consideration is: 
in order that it may be passed before November, and the idea in: 
coming to that conclusion is that just before an eleetion it will 
be at its maximum strength. í 

I received a letter this morning which was somewhat per- 
sonal,” in a way. It said: 

I understand that the reason Why you are against the bonus is that 
von are not going to run for office any, more. 

The fellow. showed a great deal of knowledge of human na- 
ture, although. he was: very, unjust to me. He said he knew 
the reason I was: opposed to the bonus was that I, had already 
said I would never run for another. office. 

If all of you were in the same fix. L. am, I. do not know: how 
many votes this bill would get. I see around me several men 


whom I absolutely love, and. I would not openly and above: 


board accuse them of surrendering to any influence in the world 
whien they cast a. vote, not because I believe they: da not, some- 
times do it, but because I do not want to hurt their feelings. 

Mr. President, I just. rose to serve notice. Somebody said 
‘this morning we ought to march up and register our votes 
and be brave enough to let the country know, where we stood.” 
‘I wanted to let you know where I stood without haying a vote. 

One word more. There has been a. request for unanimous 
consent, made by the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. WAT- 
son |, to take up the bonus bill immediately after the tariff bill, 
and make it the order of business: When I am opposed to a 

, measure as being in itself immoral and wrong:and contrary to 
good public policy, and oppressive of the common people; Who, 
after all, pay the taxes under a system of indirect: taxation, 
whenever. unanimous: consent is asked to expedite the passage 

of that bill I shall object, if I am the only man in this august 
| body—and it is august, because it confesses it itself to-be—who 
will object. So I serve notice now that the request must be 
made when I am temporarily out of the Chamber. 

I do not care with what motives the request is made, whether 
it is to enable the divergent and clashing and conflicting Repub- 
lican Members to get together on a given policy, or whether it 
"has a higher motive; whenever my consent is asked for the con- 
sideration of something which I think is wrong, I shall not give 
it. When the parliamentary situation presents itself where it 
can be carried by a vote, that is all right, and I shall say noth- 
ing, and this probably is the last word: I: shall ever utter upon 
this matter. The only reason I have said what I have said 
was that it looked to me as if, from some quarter or other, in- 
side or outside of the Chamber, there was some attempt being 
made to bulldoze and intimidate those of us who were going to 
stand pat in opposition to this bill. I hate to be called a stand- 
patter—I would hate it even in heaven; but as regards: this 
particular legislation I am a standpatter. 

Mr. ASHURST.. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
yielded to me a moment ago, and I assured: him: that. I: appre- 
ciate the suggestion that he did not attribute to me any attempt 
to intimidate him. The Senator referred to his 30 years of 
public service. I believe I can speak for all: Senators here when 
I say, we regret that he is no longer to be with us after the 
4th of next March. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. ASHURST. Whilst we regret- that he will leave, because 
he has on many an occasion in this forum and in another 
forum. rendered great service to the public, it so happens that 
the Senator: and I have disagreed much, although both belong- 
ing. to the same party; we have probably disagreed’ as much 
as any two: Senators could disagree who: belong to the same 
party; but I speak not the language of hypocrisy when D say 
we wish he could be with us hereafter in helping to solve some 
or these great questions, 


nut because of the Senator's experience and his commanding 
ability; does it mean that he speaks ex cathedra? Does it 
‘mean: after he Hus spoken that all the wisdom has been ex- 
pressed? Does it mean that because of a censoriousness that 
many able men employ in their attitude toward those who do 
not agree with them, that we must not reply? 

Mr. WIDLTAMS. Mr. President, will tlie Senator pardon me? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: I am a little tired and wish to retire. If 
the: Senator thinks that T think I am a pope, he is mistaken. 

Mn ASHURST: The Senator took the view that whoever 
‘suggests adjusted compensation, for the ex-soldiers is attempt- 
ihe thereby to:capitalize patriotism—a nice large mouth-filling 
phrase—‘‘whoever attempts to pass a soldiers’ compensation 
bill is capitalizing patriotism.” 

In a War it becomes necessary to summon the growers of 
‘wheat; beef, wool} and so forth: Cotton must be woven into 
fabric: Leather goods, steel goods, copper goods, woolen goods 
must be manufactured, When we paid, as we should have 
paid, from the Federal Treasury for the wares and goods we 
used ib prosecuting the war—steel, leather, iron, cotton, cop- 
per, lumber, concrete, lead; brass, corn, wheat, and: oil—did any- 
ane here rise and say, We are capitalizing patriotism?” It 
is a happy circumstance that when we paid our farmers and 
manufacturers: and merchants: for their goods there was no one 
to cry out: “capitalizing patriotism.” We summoned and. em- 
ployed the man power, but as soon as it becomes necessary or 
even: thought advisable: to pay adequate adjusted compensation 
‘to those who composed or furnished that man power it is thrust 
into our. faces that. we are “ capitalizing, patriotism.” When 
did such a brutal, stupid rule obtain control that makes it 

capitalizing patriotism,” to pay, for the: man: power we em- 
ployed in winning a great enterprise like the World Wer, but 
mot capitalizing patriotism to pay. for the beef and the mut- 
‘ton, the iron and the steel, the powder, the concrete, the copper, 
and the leather we used in: winning the war? 

If we pay for inanimate objects—arms, ammunition, leather, 

lead, corn, and wheat—used by man power in a war, why is it 
improper to pay the man power? If all else were furnished 
‘gratis; man power might be furnistied' gratis. 
Is not such a rule or policy a. discrimination; and an unjust 
discrimination, against the man power? The manpower at least 
‘ought to be treated as well if not better or different than are 
the other potentialities that helped. to win the war. I would 
like to have some Senator answer ‘that proposition. If it be 
capitulizing patriotism: to pay the man power, why is it not 
also capitalizing. patriotism to pay for the woolen goods, for 
the guns, the powder, the ships, and for all of the other in- 
‘animate things that must be employed in winning a war? The 
barehanded soldier, no matter what his valor, could not win a 
war unless he had the instruments, weapons, medicines, cloth- 
ing; food, and equipment; and the inanimate, inert, food, cloth- 
ing, guns, powder, and instruments conld not win. a. war unless 
wielded by man power. 

What is this adjusted compensation bill? What does it pro- 
pose to do? What is this enormous, raid we are accused. of 
attempting to make upon the Federal Treasury?) One of the 
evil trains and results of war is that it brings upstart million- 
aires. This World War created 23,000 millionaires in the United 
States. It would be unjust to say that the man who honestly 
made a million, dollars: out. of his. country, during war was 
wrong. But he should not have done it; it was not a hand- 
some thing to do. He should not have taken advantage of his 
country’s necessities. When our young men were in) the 
trenches, in the air and on the sea, all at home should have 
used serupulous care not to coin opportunity into money. We 
have, of course, same. who. hover in their vaults and in whose 
ears the clink of gold has drowned out the voice of patriotism, 
now’ crying—I do not mean Senators—against the ex-soliliers’ . 
compensation bill. 

What is the compensation bill? The soldier was drafted: or 
volunteered, as the case may be. His pay was $1 a day. He 
received His clothing; His food, his medicines, and his training, 
and, those might reasonably: be counted as another dollar per 
day. Hence, it is now proposed to pay him an additional dollar 
per day if he served here and an additional 51.25 per day if he 
served overseas, and it is: proposed to do this in order that 
there may be an equitable equalization between him and the 
man or boy who remained at home and whose wages were raised 
and whose station was improved. 

Mr. Xenophon: was called to the colors. He left a position in 
a machine shop which was paying him $5 a day. As soon as 
he was enrolled the national or subject of some other country 
stepped: into Mr. Xenophon's job and received $6 a day or $8 
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a day. while that soldier, the American boy, Mr. Xenophon, 
was ubseut in the Army or Navy. And yet, because we urge 
the pussage of a bill to equalize the compensation or pay of 
Mr. Xenophon in a slight degree, insinuations about attempting 
to capitalize patriotism are arguments which we must meet. 

Mr. President, we are more or less inclined to forget the 
days of far 1917. Let us consider the situation from which 
these young men were taken. I will read a poem drawn from 
Kipling through the circumstance that when the young English 
seamen were to be brought home from sea after the war ended 
it was proposed that they should be sent to college or the poly- 
technic institutes to resume their interrupted work that they 
might, notwithstanding their long service in the army or the 
navy, learn a trade or adopt a profession wherewith to subsist 
themselves in the future. In England there were profiteers, 
just as there were here. These profiteers urged that it would 
be too expensive to put these young men back in the colleges 
and schools, and one paragraphist said it was absurd to think 
of sending these young men back to Dartmouth or to Cam- 
bridge; that they were no longer buds; that the bud may be 
opened prematurely, but that we can not close the rose up 
and make a bud after it has once bloomed. That cynical re- 
mark drew from Kipling this poem, which I shall now read to 
the Senate. It is as follows: 

“Oh, show me how a rose can shut and be a bud again!” 

Naw, watch my Lords of the Admiralty, for they have the work in train. 

They have taken the men that were careless lads at Dartmouth in 
fourtcen 


And entered them in the landward schools as though no war had been. 
They hace piped the children off all the seas from the Falklands to the 
igh 


Bight x 
And e them on the colleges to learn to read and write. 


Their books were rain and sleet and fog—the dry gale and the snow. 

Their teachers were the hornéd mines and the humpbacked death below. 

Their schools were walled by the walking mists and roofed by the 
vatching skies, 

Wher “the Sonne their task in a new-sown field with the moonlight 
sacrifice. 

They were not rated too young to teach, nor reckoned unfit to guide 

When they ma en their class on Helle's beach at the bows of the 
River Clyde. 

Their eyes ae sunk by the endless watch, their faces roughed by the 


spray. 
Their fect are drawn by the wet sea boots they changed not night or 
day 
When they guarded the 6-knot convoys flank on the road to 1 
Their ears are stuffed with the week-long roar of the west Atlantic gale 
Wien the sloops were watching the Irish shore from Galway to 
Kin 


sale. 
Their bands are scarred where the life lines cut or the dripping funnel 


t . 

When they followed their leader at 30 knots between the Skaw and 
the Naze. 

Their ontis are filled with the magic words they learned at the 
collier’s hatch 

When they coaled in the foul December dawns and sailed in the fore- 

atch, 
Or mensared the weight of a Pentland tide and the winds off Ronald- 


hay, 
Tul the: target mastered the breathless tug and the hawser carried 
They knew the price to be paid for a fault, for a gauge clock wrongly 


read, 
icket boat to the gangway brought bows on and full ahead 
or the drowsy second’s lack of thought that cost a dozen dead. 
They have touched a knowledge outreaching speech, as when the 
cutters were sent 
To harvest the dreadful mile of beach after the vanguard went. 
They have learned great faith and little fear and a high heart in 
distress, 
And how to suffer each sodden year of heaped-up weariness. 
They have borne the bridle upon their lips and the yoke upon their 
neck 
> th ent down to ‘the sea in ships to save a world from wreck, 
Since the. chests were slung down the college stair at Dartmouth in 
fourteen, 
And now they are quit of the sea affair as though no war had been. 
Far have they gone and much have they known and most would they 
fain forget. 
But now they have come to their joyous own with all the world in 
their debt. 
* * * * * * 0 
Hallowed river, thrice reverend trees, chapel beyond compare, 
Here by gentlemen tired of the seas—take them into your care. 
Far have they come and much have they braved. Give thom their hour 


of play, 
White the hidden things their handa have saved work for them day 
by day, 
Tit the ateral past their youth redeemed return them their youth 
ore, 
And ‘the Soul of the Child at last lets fall the unjust burden it bore. 


Let the United States never forget the service our American 
young men rendered to liberty’s cause in the World War. 

Let us not forget the environment, the circumstances from 
which these young men were drawn from civil life. The course 
of the river of life for many of them has been changed, diverted, 
interrupted. Some were just about to open from a bud into a 
rose. They were drawn and placed into their country’s honor- 
able service. The manufacturer was paid and should have been 


paid, The merchant was paid, as was right. The woolen men 
were paid and should have been paid. The copper men, the iron 
men, the cotton men, legal men, the steel men, the cattlemen, 
the leather men, the manufacturers of munitions were paid and 
should have been paid. Shall it happen that in an opulent, a 
proud, and puissant Republic we pay for steel, for iron, for 
concrete, for coal, for copper, for oil and leather, for wheat and 
oats, but that the moment we attempt to pay the man power, 
which must be subsisted—the moment we attempt to pay the 
soldier, the animated, living, breathing human who wins the 
battles, we are to be stigmatized as trying to capitalize patriot- 
ism? I would like to have an answer to that question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is but one answer to the Senator's 
question, and I think it is a definite and a certain answer to those 
who claim that this is an attempt to capitalize patriotism. The 
Senator knows that the boy who shouldered the gun, as he said, 
got about $2 a day, but we will give the benefit of another $1 a 
day and say that he got $3 a day. The Senator agrees with me 
and every man in the Senate agrees with me that the man who 
shoulders the gun and fights for his country is entitled to as 
great a compensation certainly as the man who stays at home, 
away from danger, to get material for the soldier to fight with. 
The Senator knows that the average wage ran from $6 to $10 a 
day after the soldier went to war. He knows further than this, 
that outside of that extra compensation to this class of people, 
just as he said, there are 2,000 more millionaires and the million- 
aires are many times more millionaires than they were before. 

Now, the man who took the soldier’s place, the man who took 
his place in the shop, realizes that he had an advantage over 
his brother who went to war and he is ready to share in that 
at the present time. He says, “I will give you a part as a 
taxpayer.” He has finally to pay the taxes as well as the 
millionaire. He says, “I will share with you and pay you a 
portion of the extra amount that I earned.” Two million 
signers of petitions have already come from that class of 
American laborers, men and women, and another million will 
be deposited here to-morrow. They are not complaining. 

The people who are complaining and whining against this 
little payment of an extra $1 a day and an extra $1.25 a day 
are those contractors who made their millions and those who 
multiplied their millions in billions, They are objecting to it, 
not on the ground that it is capitalizing patriotism, but on the 
ground that it means taxes to them, and they want to escape 
it. I think the Senator takes the right position, and that is the. 
theory on which we are supporting the bill—that the American 
people owe these soldiers that much. They ought to pay more. 
They are satisfied with that and, before God, we ought to pay 
that, and we ought not to whine about it either. 

The Senator directed his remarks to the question of this 
particular motion. I think the motion is right. It takes two- 
thirds of the Senate to adopt it, but it is to make certain that 
by no possibility are we going to try to escape taking up this 
bill immediately after the tariff measure shall have been dis- 
posed of. I should have favored taking it up at the present 
time if it could have been done, but it takes votes to do that, 
and, not having the votes, I am in favor of the next best posi- 
tion to make its consideration dead certain. I see certainty of its 
consideration in the pending motion, and I hope that the Senator 
fron: Arizona will vote with us to make it absolutely certain. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Why does the Senator from Ari- 
zona wish to discuss the merits of the question now? We shall 
have a long time in which to do that. Why not let us vote? 

Mr. ASHURST. The suggestion is kindly made and I am not 
offended by it; but to a speech which has been made I feel 
that I ought to have the opportunity of making some reply. I 
shall conclude soon, 

I wish to say that every time a Senator manifests activity 
in favor of the soldiers’ compensation bill he is accused either 
of attempting to play politics or of being a demagogue, or the 
ex-soldier is accused of capitalizing patriotism, No one has 
ever heard me here or elsewhere object to the position which 
has been taken by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WII 
LIAMS]. He has always been opposed to the passage of the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. I have not criticized him 
for it. My esteemed friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], whom we all honor, is opposed to this legislation as a 
matter of principle. We do not impugn his motives because he 
is against the bill, and those who are opposed to this legislation 
must stop impugning the motives of Senators who are for the 
bonus bill. By what right in parliamentary procedure or of 
fairness between man and man, or otherwise, do you find 
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ground to say that whilst you are honest in your opinion—and 
we coneede your honesty in it—that we or some of us who 
favor the bill are moved by demagogy? We do not intend that 
without protest Senators opposed to this legislation shall con- 
tinue to charge that it is capitalizing patriotism to pay the 
soldiers, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. I believe that the Senator from 
Arizona has made a very timely discussion of this situation, 

Mr, ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I feel deeply that the difference 
of opinion in this country regarding this measure centers 
around the point which the Senator from Arizona has been dis- 
cussing. I can understand how those who do not believe in 
capitalizing patriotism should undertake to apply that to this 
situation; but I want to say that we are all of that mind. We 
do not intend by this bill to capitalize patriotism, and the sooner 
that notion is gotten out of the mind of the people of this 
country the better. 

Unfortunately, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WrLrraars] 
to-day placed his opposition to the proposed legislation entirely 
upon that ground, Opposition upon the same ground arises in 
other quarters in the country. I listened to the address of 
the President of the United States when he came before us on 
the 12th of last July. I heard him use this language: 


Even were there not the threatened paralysis of our Treasury with 
its fatal reflexes on our activities which concern our prosperity, would 
it not be better to await the settlement of our foreign loans? At such 
a time it would be a bestowal upon the part of our Government when 
it is able to bestow. 


Everybody understands what the word “bestow” means. It 
means to give, to offer, to impart a gratuity; and I am not 
surprised that people who look at this question in that way 
should oppose the soldiers’ bonus bill; but I want them dis- 
tintcly to understand, as does the Senator from Arizona, that 
we do not put it upon that ground; that we feel that there is 
an indebtedness from this Government to those men that 
should be paid. It should be paid in dollars and cents; it 
should be compensation. I grow impatient when Senators in 
this Chamber or people elsewhere talk about “ capitalizing 
patriotism.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from New 
Mexico. He has made my speech a valuable one. 

Mr. President, when the Colonies were not opulent, when 
the French and Indian war was on, Braddock's expedition—and 
his troops camped out on the hills near here on the first day 
out of Alexandria—was equipped largely by Benjamin Franklin 
at a cost of 20,000 pounds sterling. The Colonies were poor; 
they were unable readily to pay, although they were at that 
time British colonies. The expedition marched to the fatal 
field of the Monongahela, where the red men poured a deadly 
fusillade of bullets and arrows and flaming faggots into the sol- 
diers who were commanded by Braddock, who was slain, as 
were colonels and captains and private soldiers; the ammuni- 
tion horses fled with the ammunition; the stores were destroyed. 
Panic and dismay came upon the British troops, but the gallant 
young colonel from Mount Vernon (Washington) took com- 
mand and restored order, The expedition, however, was a dis- 
aster and a failure. The supplies were lost. Benjamin Franklin 
sent his bill for the payment of the sums of money he expended 
in outfitting the Braddock expedition. In all the Colonies there 
was not a man who said. “ Benjamin Franklin is capitalizing 
patriotism, because he wants his pay, the money that he ad- 
vanced and pledged for Braddock’s expedition.” Would Sena- 
tors accuse Benjamin Franklin of having capitalized patriotism? 
It remained for an opulent people, it remained for the 23,000 
millionaires, it remained for upstart parvenus to say that when 
you pay for the man power which is used in war then you 
are capitalizing patriotism. Do not be led into the belief that 
the only thing war means is the death and mutilation of sol- 
diers. War leaves a deadly train, a lowering of the moral tone 
of the people; it leaves not only dead and wounded, it leaves 
debts to be paid and taxes to be levied, The American people 
are ready to meet that debt. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the Republican 
Party is in the majority in the Senate and under the canons 
of good policy it has the right to direct the course of legisla- 
tion; it has the right at least to attempt to bring up such meas- 
ures as commend themselves to the judgment of the members of 
that party. The proposal I Ifave made does not commit any- 
body to vote either for the bonus bill or against it; it leaves 
every Senator just as free to do as he pleases, as if we do not 
agree to it. It is not even an attempt to commit anybody to 
vote for the bonus bill or to vote against it, to vote it up or to 
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vote it down; but is merely a proposition that has reference to 
procedure. That is all there is to it. The bonus bill has been 
before us for some time in different forms, and has come up in 
different ways. All in the world the motion I have made seeks 
to do is to fix a time when we shall consider it. I do not know 
why anyone should oppose the fixing of a time to consider the 
bill. It is a question with which we have to deal, for, like 
Banquo’s ghost, it will not down; it rises on all possible occa- 
sions. We bave got to make some disposition of it; and all In 
the world the motion seeks to do is fix a time when we shall con- 
sider it and either vote it up or vote it down. Tunt is all it 
attempts to do. ~ 

In order that there may be no loophole about it, I wish to 
modify my motion so that it will read: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation 
for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, be, and is hereby, 
made the special order of business immediately following the vote upon 
the third readling and passage of the tariff bill, so called, H. R. 7456. 

I modify the original motion for the reason that the original, 
motion provided that the bonus bill should be a special order 
at 12 o'clock on the day following the vote on the tariff bill in 
the Senate. I have changed it, because there might be some un- 
finished business come up between the time of the passage of 
the tariff bill and the following day at 12 o'clock, which would 
set aside the special order. The modification I propose will 
leave the-motion in such shape that nothing can intervene, s9 
that the adjusted compensation bill must come up immediately 
after the vote on the tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Republican caucus on 
yesterday—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr, President, does the Senator 
desire to ask me a question. I have the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit, I was going to 
make a preliminary observation, and then I was going to make 
a statement to the Senator which I think he may care to con- 
sider, although I do not know as to that. 

I was about to say that on yesterday the Republican caucus 
passed an unequivocal resolution providing that immediately 
upon the final vote upon the tariff bill by the Senate the bonus 
bill should be made the unfinished business of the Senate. 
I assume that that resolution was adopted in good faith and 
that at the time indicated the bonus will be taken up. Now, 
the Senator presents a motion which would preclude us, if it 
be adopted, from taking up the bonus bill at any time between 
now and the passage of the tariff bill, Does the Senator want 
to cut off the possible opportunity of acting upon the bonus 
bill before the tariff bill is passed? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If the Senator asks me that ques- 
tion, I will say that I do, because I am not in favor of post- 
poning the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator’s motion will undoubtedly ac- 
complish that purpose, 

Mr. President, the friends of this measure, while somewhat 
disheartened by the vote of to-day, may see an opportunity be- 
fore the arrival of the time fixed in the motion of the Senator 
to call up this matter again in the hope of more favorable 
nuction; and I think the objection, if there be any, to the Sena- 
tor's motion is in that particular—that it forecloses the friends 
of this measure from making a motion to take up this matter 
at any time until after the tariff bill is acted upon, 

T do not know when the tariff bill is going to be acted upon. 
I hope it will be acted upon within the next six weeks. I think 
it probably will be. It may not be. It may be three months; 
and, Mr. President, I want to say right now that I believe two 
mouths’ or three months’ delay of action upon the bonus bill 
may result in its final defeat. 

We all know that during the last few months one of the most 
persistent and intensive propagandas ever conducted in this 
country has been conducted against the bonus proposition. We 
all know that that propaganda has made dangerous headway in 
the country. If this matter is continued again for six weeks 
or two months or three months, those who have organized this 
drive and have pressed it with such vigor and such disastrous 
results to the fate of the bill will redouble their efforts, will 
redouble their propaganda, will redouble their drive; and I 
greatly fear, if these powerful influences and forces that are 
directed against this proposition and are operating now to 
pervert public sentiment are given two or three months more, 
at the end of that time the bonus bill will be dead. It will do 
very little good, two months from now, to take up the bonus 
ig if the bonus bill is dead at the time it is proposed te take 

t up. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, if the bonus bill 
is dead, then it is dead beyond resurrection; but the bonus bill 
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is not dead, and this is simply a. proposition to keep it from 


-being killed by anybody, unless they want to kill it when the 


direct vote is taken on it. Certainly, if the bonus bill is going 
to die, and my friend from North Carolina wants it to sur- 
vive, the best way on earth to prevent it from dying is to 
adopt this motion, because this gives it.a fixed status—a thing 
it now has not—and I can not see why the Senator should want 
to object to it. 

The Senator asks me whether or not as an individual, per- 
sonally, I would be willing to set aside the tariff bill to take 
up the. bonus bill. I would not, speaking my own personal 
sentiment about it; but I am not in control over here, and at 
any time a majority can set it aside and take it up, if the ma- 
jority see fit to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can they, if the Senator's motion is adopted? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can they take it up at any time? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I think so, beyond any doubt. 
This is simply a motion to fix.a time when it shall be considered 
in definite fashion. That is all in the world there is to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I just want to ask, largely as a matter of in- 
formation, in what respeet does this motion change the situ- 
ation at all? A majority may take up the bill at any time 
prior tò the time fixed, and a majority may displace it on the 
day that it comes up. In what respect does this motion change 
the situation at all? i 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. This motion simply satisfies those 
Senators who want the bonus bill passed, that in good faith it 
will be takenmp at a fixed time and at least considered, I will 
say to my good friend from Idaho; and that is all in the world 
there is to it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is still in the hands of the majority of the 
Senate, as it is now. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. It does not change the situation at all. Ifa 
majority wants to take it up to-morrow, the majority may do 


:$0. If a majority, upon the day that this order fixes for the 


hearing, wants to dispose of it without hearing, it may do so; 
so the situation is net changed, except in certain respects which 
I de not care to discuss. 

Mr. RENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; I yield to my friend. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to suggest that the situation is 
really this—that when the tariff bill is passed, instead of a 
majerity voting to take up-this bill, it would require a majority 
to displace it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a majority just the same. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, certainly; but the Senator knows that 
there is a very great difference between displacing a bill that is 
before the Senate and taking up a bill that is not before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I ask to have the 
motion that I proposed, as modified, stated from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Indiana, as modified, 
which will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the bill (H. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation 
fer veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, be, and 
is hereby, made the special order immediately following the 
vote upon the third reading and passage of the tariff bill, so- 
called, H. R. 7456. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 
if the Senator will permit it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the resolution as now modified shall 
be adopted, would it be in order at any time while the tariff 
bill is still pending to move to proceed to the consideration of 
the adjusted compensation bill for soldiers? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not well ad- 
vised in regard to that matter, but in the opinion of the Chair 
it would not be in order. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, There is no doubt about it; there 
is net any question about it, in my judgment. 


20 LA FOLLETTE. There is no question ‘About it which 
way 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the special order certainly does 
not cut off the right to make a motion in the intervening time, 
It simply provides that at that time the bill shall be taken up 
if it is still here. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. ‘That is all. 
Mr. ‘LA FOLLETTE. And the only modification of this 


motion which would be prohibited would be to change that 


date when the time arrives? 

Mr. WATSON of Inziana. That is all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But at any time between now and the 
termination of the consideratior of the tariff bill, if I under- 
stand the Senator from Massachusetts, a motion would be in 
— 15 proceed to the consideration of the adjusted compensa- 

on 

Mr.. LODGE. I do not understand that this can cut off that 
motion or cut off a motion to take up any other bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to read again to the 
Senate the telegram that came to me from Anniston, Ala.: 


On behalf of the 100,000 ex-service men óf: this State, their wives, 
mothers, and dependents, the American Legion a Is to you to use 
pa influence to set aside tariff bill and take up adjusted compensation 

ill instead. Similar action was taken in behalf of Army and Navy 
appropriation bills. We consider our bill of a more pressing nature 
than either of those measures, 


(Signed) Harry M. Arnzs, Commander, 

In the name of this commander and the ex-service men that 
he represents and their loved ones, I repudiate the statement 
that these men are trying to capitalize their patriotism. 

Mr. President, we have been told that England and France 
have paid their soldiers a bonus with the money they borrowed 
from us. This Congress refuses, under Republican control, to 
collect enough of the money that they owe us to give adjusted 
compensation to. our soldiers. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lxxnoor] suggests that I 
have consumed nearly an hour here to-day. Mr. President, 
these boys are worthy of all the time I may consume and all 
that all the Senators here may consume and all the Members 
of the House may consume in asking for justice for them. They 
did not have any say when we issued the edict from Congress 
for them to go to the front on a foreign battle field. They did 
not have time to wait an hour when the ship was ready to sail, 
They responded to the call of duty, stood at attention, unfurled 
the flag, and went away. Now they are back. The danger is 
removed and the country is safe. All of these debts are paid 
off to contractors who remained at home during the war, and 
the soldier is standing out yonder asking that simple justice 
be done to him and asking that an accounting be had with 
him. He is asking you to see whether or not you owe him 
anything, and, if you do owe him anything, to pay it. Then 
Senators come in here and say that they are trying to capitalize 
patriotism; that they are showing that they were fighting for 
money. Think of it. How ridiculous and absurd! 

Why, Mr. President, these pompous, big bay-window fellows 
up in Wall Street, with dollar marks all over them, who are 
opposing this bonus and who are sending out. propaganda to 
help kill this measure, and who are using their influence upon 
their agents in every walk in public life, even here in Wash- 
ington, to fight this thing; are ridiculous; and they talk about 
fighting for money! Why, not one of them would have taken 
the place of an American soldier and gone out on the battle 
front in France for a million dellars a minute. Fighting fer 
money! These boys that went out from my State—God bless 
them; as brave men as ever battled and covered themselves 
all over with glory—were not fighting for money. I resent 
and repudiate the statement that they were fighting for money, 
and I heap contempt and scorn upon the statement that they 
are now capitalizing patriotism. I have observed that those 
who are so eloquent here in denouncing soldiers’ adjusted 
compensation as capitalizing patriotism never had any of their 
blood shed on the battle front, and they are men of large means, 
too, most of them. And some of them, I fear, are close friends 


of Wall Street. But they stand up and throw out their chests 


and say, “Capitalizing patriotism! Fighting for money!” 
Thirty dollars a month, and maybe some of them a little more; 
walking out there on the battle front, where shot and shell and 
danger and death were. Money was not the consideration, 

If money had been the consideration, many and many a day 
these brave boys, if they had had the money, would have given 
a hundred dollars an hour to shave stayed off of that battle 
front. Money did not figure in it at all with those brave boys. 
Love of country, love of justice and right principle, belief in 
the greatest Government in all the world, faith in it, that it 
could never be controlled by hog men filled with greed and 
avarice, where the people would be robbed and the soldiers 
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deprived of an honest livelihood—that is what inspired them to 
do and, if need be, die for their country. The ideals inspired 
and fostered in every home in the Republic—that is what made 
them fight. Inherent heroism, courage, valor—that is what 
made them fight so heroically on a foreign battle field. 

Now, when they come back home these men, made in God’s 
image, starving many of them in the large cities—I told you 
to-day that they stripped them to the waist in Boston and sold 
them on the block—and then you talk about capitalizing patriot- 
ism. These men in Wall Street and elsewhere in the East who 
have got their plans laid to kill the soldiers’ bill care nothing 
for the soldier or the country, except for the purpose of plun- 
dering them. 

We are going to have a show-down in this Republic. and I am 
going to assist in bringing on the show-down. I, as does every 
Senator here, owe a duty to these boys, God bless them. I will 
stand by them now, just as I stood by them on the battle front, 
and I do not intend that anybody shall stand here and cast re- 
flections upon them and say they were fighting for money and 
capitalizing patriotism without rising in my place and letting 
the Recorp show to-morrow and to posterity that there was 
somebody here who resented and repudiated the statement. 
These big profiteers denounce the poor soldier, who is saying: 
“Am I not entitled to live? I am a young man. I offered all I 
had. I left my home. I offered to die for the country. I shed 
my blood over yonder, and now I am back here, and all I want 
is.something to live on. Hear my statement and see if the Gov- 
ernment owes me anything.” Five hundred thousand of them 
are out of employment; and you say that boy who wants food 
for his body is capitalizing patriotism. He did not bring him- 
self into the world. He is entitled to have food. He is en- 
titled to have clothing and he is entitled to have shelter. In this 
great country everybody is entitled to a living. That is not 
socialism; that is democracy, simple justice, and Americanism ; 
and, so help us God, we are going to wrench the instrumental- 
ities of this Government out of your hands and unloose the 
supply of money and credits, so that everybody can make an 
honest living and have something to do. Yet they come in here 
and stand up with a sneering and cynical look on their faces, 
saying to do justice by the American soldier would put him in 
the attitude of “ capitalizing patriotism and fighting for money.” 

That is utterly ridiculous. Fighting for money? I want these 
brave soldier boys of our country to know that the men who 
speak that way do not speak for the right-thinking, justice- 
loving, and red-blooded Americans of to-day. 

Mr. President, if one man should say to another, “ You 
Owe me a certain amount of money,” and the other should 
say, No; I do not owe you anything,” and the first man 
should then say, Well, one of us is right and the other is 
wrong. Let us have the matter investigated and adjusted.” 
Would you not think that he wanted to do the fair thing, and 
would you not think that he was entitled to have the matter 
decided? That is the situation in a way with the American 
soldier. In varying amounts they claim that the Government 
owes them money. They are asking Congress to hear them 
and decide whether or not they are right in their contention, 
and I ask you, Senators, if you do not think that a man who 
was willing to die for his country is entitled to that much 
consideration at the hands of Congress? 

How do these brave boys feel about it? The telegram from 
Commander Ayres, of Alabama, gives us an idea when he re- 
minds us that the tariff bill can be sidetracked and other bills 
taken up and considered here while the soldiers’ adjusted com- 
pensation bill must wait and be kept in the background. 
Senators, these boys are entitled to know just what is going 
to be done with this matter. But the big profiteers of Wall 
Street want it delayed and postponed so that they can carry 
on their propaganda against it. They are afraid that we will 
take some of the millions that they got from the Government 
during the war and use them in settling with the soldier, 

Mr. President, it is difficult for many of these boys to make a 
living under the conditions that.exist to-day, There is real dis- 
tress in many quarters. Right here in this city the other day a 
brave Belgian boy, who had fought through the World War, 
was found unconscious and said to be starving. I do not know 
whether he is dead yet or not. He wandered about in this land 
of plenty, in the Capital of the greatest Republic in all the 
world. I wonder if there are any men and women now in 
Washington who recall that he came and asked them for bread, 
and they refused him. I wonder if there are any who saw the 
newspaper picture of that young man in bed in the hospital, 
delirious, while his physical being battled for life, who recalled 
that he came to them for assistance and they drove him away 
hungry. I wonder if there are those who when they saw his 


face said, “There he is, nearly gone,” and recalled that they 
refused him shelter, 

I wonder if there are those who when they saw his face had 
to admit that he came to them and they turned him away 
empty handed. Do you know what happens to these boys? 
They are proud, upstanding American citizens. They offered 
their lives and their all. They have so much pride that they 
nearly die before they will beg, and as their physical strength 
wanes and as they mope about, with spirit broken, in the land 
they saved, they reach the point where they had rather die than 
to live, we are told. Disease seizes them, and they are being 
swept away; yet you postpone action upon this bill, which 
would give to them bread and meat and shelter and something 
to wear. 

Oh, Senators, there is a judgment day coming beyond the 
confines of this Chamber. There is a God of love and justice 
who is going to pass judgment upon the acts of men and 
nations. The Christ of God, when He was here, said: 

I was naked, and ye clothed me not; I was hungry, and ye ve 
me not to eat; I was athirst, and ye gave me not to drink. And in- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the fens of these, ye did it unto me. 

Did ever these boys who went abroad to fight for their coun- 
try dream that when they came home, dire distress looking them 
in the face, starvation threatening, they could say, “I offered 
my life for the flag; and I was hungry, and ye would not give 
me to eat; I was naked, and ye would not clothe me?” 

I have stated before and will relate it again, since these gen- 
tlemen harp about capitalizing patriotism, that ex-Congressman 


‘Crosser, of Ohio, told me that he was in.a theater in Cleveland 


where they had a collection of old clothing taken up for ex- 
service men- boys who had been in uniform—here in this rich 
country gathering up old clothes from God only knows where 
to give to these boys, these proud, upstanding youths who 
marched away to the drumbeat carrying the flag to preserve 
liberty. He said a soldier would get up before that audience 
and walk down to the platform and get an old suit of clothes. 
Crosser said that the tears ran down his face as he beheld 
that awful and humiliating sight. 

Here we are in the Capital of the Nation denying them an 
hour, two hours, or a day in which to consider a bill which 
would give them justice—simple justice, that is all. They are 
saying, “Give me adjusted compensation. I am willing to 
present my cause, my claim, my proof; hear me.” And you 
will not even set apart one day to hear his statement and 
pass upon his claim. He showed us every consideration on the 
battle field. Have we forgotten that? 

You turn a deaf ear to it, and then, when he is starving, 
and is found unconscious in a park, or walks down the aisle 
in a theater, my God, how heart-rending the scene! How 
humiliated he looks with his head hanging down; his very 
spirit is broken within him. 

What feelings must he have for a Republic that denies him 
work and that will permit him to take an old suit of clothes 
off the stage at a theater and walk away hungry and dis- 
consolate into the night. Then you stand here and chide me, 
as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] did, for consum- 
ing an hour in pleading for simple justice for these boys. Am 
I filibustering when I speak for the men who offered their 
lives for their country, when I resent the insult that they are 
capitalizing their pafriotism and fighting for money, when they 
ask for nothing but justice, simple justice? 

Mr. President, I am responsible for the time I consume. 
I do not have to consult the Senator from Wisconsin when I 
speak and what I shall speak about. I am responsible to my 
constituents and to my God; and, so help me God, just as long 
as I hold a commission from the bravest and best State in all 
the sisterhood of States, I will continue to fight for what I 
believe is just and right. The people of that State sent me 
here because they thought I would do that. I have no ill feel- 
ing and criticism for those who in their hearts really oppose 
adjusted compensation for the soldier, I can not understand 
their position and I dare to disagree with them. I am criticized 
by Wall Street agents for the position I take. There never 
has been a time they could dictate a vote of mine in the House 
or in the Senate, and I do not propose that anybody shall stand 
here and say that these boys are capitalizing their patriotism 
when they ask justice at the hands of the Government. It is 
not so. It is a mean and dirty reflection upon those boys who 
offered to die, and whose comrades did die fighting for their 
country. I resent it. I repudiate it. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arizona? s 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield. 
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Mr. ASHURST. When Horatius stood at the bridge on the 
Tiber and assisted, if he did not lead, the fight in hurling back 
the invading hordes, Rome was so grateful that they concluded, 
in the language of Macaulay— 

@ cor hi the publie right, 
ae en . 5 7 8 fromm anor 1 Ee nt: 

If Horatius had been at the bridge in these days and had 
helped hurl back the invading, foe, and it had been proposed to 
give him as much of the corn land as two oxen could plow from 
morning to night, it would have been said that he was capitaliz- 
ing patriotism. ; 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly, according to the standard of these 
suddenly awakened and inspired gentlemen. Lincoln once said, 
„The crisis that I see approaching unnerves me, and I tremble 
for the safety of my country,” Senators, when manhood and 
simple right and justice are put beneath the foot and the dollar 
lifted high above them the country is indeed on the danger line, 
Millionaires are increasing while millions of people are denied 
the necessities of life. 

III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
k Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 

What is going on in this country? You are crushing the 
spirit. out of as brave young warriors as ever shouldered gun 
or drew a battle blade. That is what you are doing. Then you 
talk about creating Bolsheviks. You are making Bolsheviks. 
What will make a Bolshevik as quickly as a strong young man 
seeing justice murdered before his eyes, right trampled under 
foot, injustice enthroned, and right cast down while wrong is 
flaunted in his face? What will make a Bolshevik quicker than 
that? They can not give us a day, not 24 hours, to consider a 
bill which affects vitally the soldier who won the great World 
War. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, after the old 
French and Indian War, in which.George Washington played 
such a conspicuous part, he spent a whole winter in Williams- 
burg, where the capital then was, in working on the legislature 
to pass a bonus bill to give him and his soldiers a land bonus, 
and he succeeded in getting it. Some of the titles to the finest 
Virginia estates relate back to those land grants, and Wash- 
ington himself got 70,000 acres of that land. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that was patriotism then, but 
when you tread upon the toes of these millionaires of Wall 
Street, who multiplied and increased during the war, who 
charged their Governmant all sorts of profits and made them- 
selves richer than Croesus, they fight these boys who want to 
live, and make light of them, and have sentiments voiced on 
this floor to the effect that they are capitalizing patriotism and 
fighting for money. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is said that republics are 
not grateful. They are grateful. When we were poor, Lafayette 
revisited our country. He was introduced in the House of 
Representatives, and Henry Clay made a superb oration, which 
is taught to. schoolboys to this day. But they were not content 
with mere speeches. They voted Lafayette $200,000 from our 
poor Treasury, and a township, 86 sections, of 640 acres each, 
in Louisiana or Florida—36 sections of land and $200,000 in 
cash—and not a man in all the length and breadth of the land 
ever said that Lafayette was capitalizing patriotism. 

It only remains in this opulent day, when we have grown 
rich and great, that the suggestion is made that to pay the 
private soldier an adjusted compensation is capitalizing patriot- 
ism. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why, certainly that is their contention. I 
saw the statement some time ago, and it emanated from Wall 
Street, that it was capitalizing patriotism and that they would 
be put in the attitude of having fought. for money. I never 
thought that it would be repeated on this floor, but it has been 
repeated here—that these brave boys were capitalizing patriot- 
ism and fighting for money. Mr. President, I wish that the 
American people had a right to vote on some of these busy 
gentlemen now, these gentlemen who flaunt their very imsults 
in the faces of as brave an army as ever marched to battle in 
all the tide of time. Capitalizing patriotism! What an insult! 

“Who knocks at that door?” “An American soldier.” 
“What do you want?” “I want a job; I want to 
do; I am starving.” “Have not you got a job?” “No, sir.” 
“Can not you find work to do?” “TI have walked for days 
seeking it and I can not find it.” “Are you hungry?” I have 
not had a meal this day; I am hungry and I want something 
to eat. If almost kills me to have to beg for bread, but I am 
starving. I am so weak I can hardly stand on my feet.” 

We come into the Congress and say to Senators, Let us 
judge that man’s case. He is starving. He is a patriotic youth. 


He served and saved his country, and he wants to live. He is: 


entitled to live and he is entitled to fair treatment at our 
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hands.” Let us pass this measure and decide his case. Oh, 
no; you pigeonhole it. You take the excess-profits tax off of 
the big millionaire in Wall Street, you relieve the profiteer, 
you pass the Army and Navy appropriation bills, and you drive 
on with your tax bill to-day in the interest of the tariff barons; 
but you pigeonhole the bill for this boy who is in want and dire 
distress. 

Senators, the American people are fair when they can get the 
truth, and they are going to get the truth about this case. We 
are going to give it to them somehow. We are going to let the 
honest, upstanding men and women of America pass judgment 
on the case. You are not going to get away with your propa- 
ganda and say, “ That was capitalizing patriotism, and that is 
the reason why I voted against it.” You will have to meet the 
issue squarely and fairly at the judgment bar of the American 
people when they have a chance to speak with their ballots in 
their hands. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. When the French people over- 
turned the throne and had beheaded the king and had thrown 
his head as a gage of battle at the feet of other kings, and six or 
eight armies were marching upon Republican France, it was 
necessary to have a levy en masse; that is, the people had to 
rise as a man, all those who were able to bear arms, to defend 
the fatherland. One of the measures which the French assem- 
bly adopted was to provide $3,000,000,000 as a bonus in adyange, 
so that those who fought knew that. if they returned to their 
homes their old age would be provided for; that they would not 
have to beg their bread from door to door as our boys are 
doing now; that they would not have to beg for work; and if 
they fell in battle their dependents, the mother or the wife or 
the daughter or the son, would be provided for by this bonus. 
That so inspired the French Army of the Republic. that no 
enemy which they met.resisted them, and so inspired them that 
they immortalized history with such names as Hohenlinden, 
Marengo, Austerlitz, and a dozen others I might namè, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thank the able Senator from 
Georgia. When these boys of ours went off to battle they never 
thought about money. They had faith in the Government, 
They loved the Government well enough to die for it, and no 
man loves a government better than that. The big profiteers 
who are trying to deny justice to the soldier boys do not love 
the Government; they do not love the flag except as they see in 
it a passport for them into the powers of government which 
Will enable them to increase their fortunes: They care nothing 
for the flag except as it serves the purpose of predatory interests. 

But the boys who marched out were willing to fight and die 
for their country. They came back home never dreaming that 
the civic situation would be so changed that the instrumentalities 
of the Government which, when they went. away, were in the 
hands of the people would be so tied up and controlled as they 
are to-day; that the volume of. money would not be flowing 
freely in every line of business, with credit conditions agree- 
able everywhere to everybody who needed credit and had a 
going business. They never dreamed that when they got back 
all this contraction and all this deflation would have taken 
place. They never had an idea that the time would come when 
prosperity would not flow like a river and they could not 
obtain something to do. They never dreamed that time would 
come. But it came. : 

After they had reached home they saw these contractors 
marching to Congress in droves to get their checks for all the 
materials they had used and some that they never produced, 
their checks for investments which they made and the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing their investments; and when they saw all 
that being paid, they said, “ Well, let us get to work.” They 
were told, There is no work here. This industry is closed.” 
They said, “ Let us go over here.” And they were told, “ We 
have shut down. Business is dead.“ What am I to do? I 
have to live. Must I beg my bread?” 

Many of them begged at first and would not tell that they 
were soldiers. I do not believe anybody would turn a soldier 
away hungry if they knew he was & soldier, unless it was one 
of these holier-than-thou fellows who now charges him with 
capitalizing his patriotism. I believe they would turn the sol- 
dier away hungry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator in 
the beginning of his address to refer to a petition from the 
commander of the American Legion Post of Alabama claiming 
to represent. 100,000 ex-service men. Other Senators have re- 
ceived similar petitions. I have one from my own State claim- 
ing to represent 240,000 ex-service men. I would like to ask 
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the Senator from Alnbama if any speeches were made to those 
young men when they went forth to camp to prepare to fight 
for their country, accusing them of commercializing their pa- 
triotism because they were going to fight for their country for 
$30 a month? 

Mr, HEFLIN. Oh, no, Mr. President. Those fellows who 
were talking about capitalizing their patriotism were then 
telling them to go, go, “The Goyernment is just and fair 
and grateful. The‘Goyernment will never forget your services, 
It will always love aud honor you.” Money never entered into 
the consideration with them then. They would not have cared 
whether they got a dollar a day or not if the Government was 
giving them food and raiment and stuff with which to fight. 
They went as their forbears have gone, to do battle and to win 
victory in the cause of right. Of course, the commercial idea 
never entered into it; but now since they have come home and 
are asking from the Government, for which they offered to die, 
an adjusted compensation such as we are discussing they are 
told that they are fighting for money and that they are capitaliz- 
ing patriotism, 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say in conclusion 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A very nearly unanimous vote has been cast 
on the other side of the Chamber to-day to postpone the con- 
sideration of the bonus bill until after the tariff bill has been 
passed, The friends of the bonus bill on the other side of the 
Chamber have voted for that proposition. I want to ask the 
Senator if the friends on the other side of the Chamber, who 
have declared their willingness to vote finally for the proposi- 
tion, have not in that way admitted that the soldiers who 
fought and won the war are entitled to this additional dollar 
a day? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Now, I want to ask the Senator how he 
thinks the friends of the bonus bill on the other side of the 
Chamber, who have made that admission, who have declared 
their ultimate purpose to vote for the bill upon the ground 
that it is a just debt and due the soldiers, propose to justify 
themselves for laying aside the measure to pay the soldiers of 
the war the $1 a day which they admit the Government owes 
them until after they have bad an opportunity to pass a bill to 
give to the profiteers of the last war millions and hundreds of 
millions and billions of dollars? How can they justify it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. They can not justify it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that is exactly what they are doing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly it is. 

Mr, SIMMONS. They are admitting the debt on the part 
of the Government to the soldier. They say. We want to post- 
pone the bill to pay that debt until we can pass the bill to give 
to the profiteers of the war billions of dollars of the people's 
money.” How do they justify it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator is absolutely right. 
Nothing they have said justifies their efforts to postpone action 
on this measure, Word has come from the White House. We 
are told to put this bill to sleep. But this action has been 
taken, and we must apply the old Bible standard again, “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” We know what they intended 
to do by what they have done. What did they intend to do? 
They intended to sidetrack the bonus, the adjusted compensa- 
tion, and to do what? To continue the tariff tax bill that will 
give billions of doliars to the tax barons of the United States 
and that will take billions of dollars out of the pockets of the 
American consumers, including the soldiers. That is what it 
will do. 

What have we done about it? The issue has been drawn in 
this body. There were those of us who said, “ Let us take the 
soldiers’ bill up. They are human beings; they need food and 
shelter and raiment now, every hour and every day and night, 
anil they must have care and consideration now. Shall we con- 
sider them or shall we consider those interests which are press- 
ing you to hurry the other bill through? That bill can wait. 
Let us take up the soldiers’ bill. They are human beings.” 

Who are these human beings? They are the soldiers of the 
great World War. We ordered them to go abroad and battle. 
Now they have won the victory, let us show this consideration 
for them and consider the bonus bill now. But what did you 
do? You voted on a roll call to defer action upon it and to put 
through this bargain counter tariff bill, this tariff tax measure, 
to drive it through, because the tariff barons have ordered that 
it be done. Those who fight the bonus have decreed it, because 
they want to pass the one and kill the other, and you have done 
what they want you to do, Then you stand up here and talk 


about being in favor of the bonus. You postpone action on this 
thing for six weeks, 

Some Senators now opposing the soldiers’ adjusted compensa- 
tion measure are going into the States of other Senators making 
it a point to speak against the bonus when the Senators of those 
States are pledged to the enactment of such a measure. There 
has never been anything like this propaganda you are carrying 
on. You come in and instead of being able to answer our argu- 
ment you stand up and say it is an attempt to capitalize patriot- 
ism and that they were fighting for money. Shame on you. 
Oh, Mr. President, there are occasions here when those who do 
love their country have reason to do some very serious thinking; 
they have reason to have some very disturbing thoughts along 
lines suggested by occurrences in and around this body. 

Mr. President, I want to say a word in conclusion. I did 
not intend to speak as long as I have upon this subject, but my 
blood fairly boiled at the suggestion that the boy who went out 
on that battle line in no man’s land,“ where death was 
raining all around him, fighting for me and for my country, was 
fighting for a money consideration, was capitalizing his patriot- 
ism. I resent the base insinuation. 

I know that Wall Street feels as though it owned this body; 
I know that we have got some millionaires in it. I do not object 
to wealth if a man achieves it properly and honestly; I am 
for personal rights; I am for property rights; I am for capital; 
I am for labor; I am for the common man; I am for justice for 
everybody. That is what every Senator here should stand for. 
I believe in doing that which will bring about the greatest good 
to the greatest number. I believe in the enforcement of the 
laws of justice. That is the American standard. Those who 
stand for that, those who want to see justice done to the boy 
who offered to pour out his lifeblood for his country, are 
accused of wanting to encourage the capitalization of patriot- 
ism. Some Senators come in here with their sickly and cynical 
stuff and say that the demand for.the compensation bill shows 
that our soldiers were fighting for money. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take any more time now, al- 
though the soldier boys are entitied to all the time that I have 
and all the physical strength I have to give them; but I know 
that I am tied and that they are gagged and tied. Senators, 
they are waiting on us; they can not enter their protests except 
through us and through some periodicals, thank God, which are 
for them whole-heartedly. They can write letters and send 
telegrams to their Senators and Representatives; they can have 
their State and National meetings and make known their wishes 
and continue to fight for justice. We will continue to fight for 
justice for them here; we will keep the fires of recollection, of 
appreciation, and of gratitude burning at the altar place in this 
temple of liberty until justice is done to them. 

These sneers will not deter us. 

I know the effort to prevent this legislation is being made 
through the columns of certain members of the subsidized 
press. The newspapers that are not subsidized need not take 
any offense at what I say; I do not refer to them; I mean the 
newspaper that is bought; I mean the newspaper that does ab- 
solutely the bidding of the greedy and soulless money trust in 
the United States. I am not talking about the honest news- 
paper man or the honest newspaper that is not for sale, that 
can not be bought outright, bribed, or bulldozed; I am not 
talking about that class of newspapers, but I am talking about 
the other class. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Alabama, no 
doubt, remembers the career of George Rogers Clark, whom 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, called “the Hannibal of the 
West.” He added more territory to this Union than did any 
other one man who ever lived in it. His march over the flooded 
lands of the Wabash, his capture of Fort Kaskaskia, his march 
on Fort Vincennes, his conquest of that great territory, forms 
one of the most brilliant chapters in our history. George 
Rogers Clark was of the very highest type of manhood; but yet 
the Senator from Alabama knows that George Rogers Clark 
accepted a bonus of land, part of the land that he and his 
soldiers had fought for and bled for, and he died on it. That 
land included the present site of the city of Louisville, Ky., 
in which city, my friend, the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Srantxy], tells me, George Rogers Clark is buried. If 
George Rogers Clark, if George Washington, if General Greene, 
if Lafayette, and if other men like them could accept bonuses 
without disgrace, where comes the shame of accepting a bonus 
of any kind, either land or money? a 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the able Senator from Georgia 
a question. I know he is a historian. He has stated that 
George. Washington accepted land as a bonus. Was that from 
the State of Virginia or from the Colony of Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. First, it was from the Colony of 
Virginia, and afterwards there was a bonus granted as a result 
of the Revolutionary War; there was a land grant from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. BORAH. But Washington declined to receive that for 
himself, did he not? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Washington declined to receive a 
salary for his services during the Revolutionary War; he re- 
ceived only his expenses; but he received his share of the land 
bonus which was allotted to the soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War after the war. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to detain the Senate or the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, and I am not going to detain him now by 
reading from authorities on this subject. My understanding, 
however, is that Washington positively refused to receive any 
land for his personal benefit or his personal use, but that he 
did receive land, with the understanding that it would be dedi- 
cated to a public use, and that in his will it was so dedicated. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That may have been true, but 
Washington not only received land but he bought up the land 
warrants of his companions in arms to a very large extent, 

Mr. BORAH. Washington might have purchased land war- 
rants—I do not know about that—but that was a business 
transaction, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. But that was certainly an in- 
dorsement of the principle. 

Mr BORAH. But I think if the Senator from Georgia will 
refresh his memory he will find that Washington positively 
refused to receive a bonus in the way of land. I think I can 
demonstrate that a little later. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I shall be very glad to be cor- 
rected on that subject if I am wrong. 

Mr. BORAH. I know how thoroughly the Senator from 
Georgia is informed upon such subjects, and when I heard him 
make that statement in the first instance, of course I hesitated 
to disagree with him; but I felt, if my memory served me cor- 
rectly, that he was in error. I do not say now that he is, but 
my opinion is that the record will bear out my statement that 
Washington declined to receive any land in the way of a 
bonus. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, my recollection 
is that in the French and Indian war Washington spent a 
whole session of the legislature lobbying, as we would call it, 
using his influence with the legislature to have them pass a 
land bonus for the soldiers. They passed such a law, and 
under that law the soldiers received their bonus, That com- 
mitted him to the principle, surely, whether he received any 
of the land for himself or not. My recollection is further, 
though I have not refreshed it, and I may be wrong, that a 
large part of his landed estate consisted of land warrants which 
he bought up, those warrants being bonuses granted by the 
then Federal Government for services during the Revolutionary 
War. That again committed him to the principle, even if he 
did not receive a bonus himself, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to state again that it 
has been said time and time again in this country and in this 
Chamber that England and France have both paid their soldiers 
a bonus or adjusted compensation. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. And Canada. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; and Canada; and that England and 
France paid theirs with the money they borrowed from us. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Italy did so, too. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And Italy did likewise, I understand. Mr, 
President, how can any honest man stand here and refuse to 
order the collection of enough money which they owe us to pay 
adjusted compensation to our soldiers? Have you any right to 
take money out of the pockets of the American people and loan 
it to France and England and Italy to pay adjusted compensa- 
tion to their soldiers and deny it to our soldiers here at home? 
The Christian religion teaches us that charity should begin at 
home; that we must be just to our own before we are generous 
to others. What right have you to take this money and let 
them use it in paying off their obligations to their soldiers and 
then make fun of our soldier—criticize and belittle him and 
say that he is capitalizing his patriotism when he asks for the 
same thing that our allies have considered just and have given 
their soldiers who fought by his side in the great World 
War? 

Senators, you can not answer these arguments; you can not 
begin to answer them; and you do not try to answer them, 
You are using the papers that you have bought back yonder to 


carry on the propaganda and to denounce those of us here who 
dare to speak for these poor boys, hundreds and hundreds of 
whom have not got a dollar to-day. 

Have we reached the time in this country, Mr. President, 
when a man has no standing unless he has got great wealth? 
Have we reached the time when manhood and womanhood no 
longer count? Have we reached the time when merit in men 
and women no longer decides the contest? Is money to be 
placed above manhood and is money to be the passport to places 
of power, and must these places that were once bestowed upon 
able, strong men who could neither be bought nor bulldozed now 
go to men who have back of them the biggest purse, when seats 
in the Senate are put up for sale to the highest bidder? Is 
money to become the corrupting and controlling power in Con- 
gress? There are 96 Senators, all told, and all they have to 
do is to influence or control the votes of 49 Senators, They 
have moved their battle ground to this body. They say, “If 
we can get a majority in the Senate, let the House pass what 
it will. We will choke it to death in the Senate. Away with 
your bonuses; up with your subsidies; up with the power of 
taxation to enrich one class and impoverish another; with your 
legislative power to kick the soldier out at the back door and 
enthrone those who pillaged and plundered his country in time 
of war.” Is that your standard of pattiotism? Is that your 
standard of statesmanship? If it is, the sooner the American 
people lash that standard and you out of this Chamber the bet- 
ter it will be for the Governinent. 

Mr. President, the time has come now that when a man runs 
for the Senate they want to know how much money he has. Has 
he got a big campaign fund? How does he stand toward big 
business? Can we control him? No. Then fight him; let loose 
the dogs of war on him; just like they are fighting my friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. He had a solution for this 
bonus question, under which it could be settled without taxing 
the American people a dollar. His plan, that of the Senator 
trom North Carolina, and my plan, and the plans of others could 
have settled this question without taxing the American people 
a cent; but do you know why they will not let you do that? 
Wall Street held your hands off of the collection of this debt 
while they paid to Wall Street a private obligation of billions 
of dollars. Are they to be permitted to punish and drive from 
public life men who dare to demand justice for the soldier who 
offered to die for his country? Why, I reminded you here six 
months ago that they have collected already out of England 
and France alone $1,750,000,000; and then they were saying 
they were not able to pay us; just stay the debt. 

Who told you to do that? What interest was it that was 
strong enough to put aside the claim of a hundred millions of 
people while you collected the debt due 21 men in Wall Street? 
What power is it in the Government that boys from my State 
and from your States fought for and died for that can come 
down here and run things like that? Who is it that is back 
of such a performance? Who is it that is controlling this 
Government through this mysterious power in Wall Street? 
What power is it that will not permit you to collect this for- 
eign debt? What is it, I ask again, in the name of every 
soldier who wore the uniform—I repeat the question—what 
is it that is causing this meeting of certain editors now in 
Europe, aye, in London, we are told, to frame up a policy for 
the Government of the United States regarding the cancellation 
or collection of a foreign debt? Who is it that is saying we 
can not collect this money, principal and interest, of $12,000,- 
000,000 due the Government of the United States? What 
power was it that made you appoint five Republican commis- 
sioners, so that no Democrat would know what was said with 
reference to handling this foreign debt? Who was it that did 
that? It was never done before in the history of the coun- 
try. You should have named three Republicans and two Demo- 
crats. You named five partisan Republicans. You voted it 
through this body. Your President appointed them. Who is 
it that will not let us collect this money to pay these soldier 
boys what is due them? Who is it? What power is it that 
sidetracks this adjusted compensation bill for weeks and weeks 
and weeks in a country where the boys who wore the uniform 
are in distress? Who is it, Mr. President? 

Thank God for the day when the people can express their 
judgment at the polls and say for themselves whether they 
indorse this high-handed conduct, when graft and corruption 
are rampant in the Republic and profiteers are fattened upon 
the substance of the people, and tariff barons are preferred 
and placed on the front seat in a Republican Senate, while 
the American soldier, neglected and seemingly forgotten, drifts 
back and back in despondency to the rear. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I understand, in substance, that some par- 
liamentary inquiry was submitted, and I was absent from the 
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Chamber at the time. To my mind the matter is very im- 
portant. 

The pending motion, as I understand, provides that upon the 
final disposition of the tariff bill we will take up the bonus 
bill. The uncertainty of the ending of this tariff debate makes 
it important, I think, that we should have an understanding. 
It may be, if we do not get along any faster than we have 
been doing, that that would mean two or three years from now; 
but I want to submit a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair, 
so that we will have an understanding when we vote on this 
motion, Will the adoption of the pending motion prohibit the 
making of a motion at any time when it would otherwise be 
in order to take up the so-called adjusted compensation bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair answered that in- 
quiry in response to the Senator from Wisconsin. It is obvious, 
however, that upon that question each Senator must be his 
own judge of the interpretation to be given to the rules and to 
parliamentary law. The present occupant of the chair could 
not and would not attempt to bind the Presiding Officer at the 
time the question might arise with regard to the proper inter- 
pretation or construction of the motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Chair will permit me, I am anxious 
to have it determined, so that, as far as I am concerned—and I 
should think the same thing would apply to all other Senators— 
we may vote intelligently on the pending motion; and I think 
if the Chair would decide it, unappealed from, it would be the 
same as an agreement, it would be an understanding, that that 
was going to be the course. If the Chair says that the adop- 
tion of the pending motion would make such a motion out of 
order, so far as I am concerned I shall vote against the pend- 
ing motion. I do not want to bind myself in any way not to 
vote for a motion to take up that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feels that he 
would be usurping the functions of the then Presiding Officer 
if he should attempt to make a ruling that would bind the 
Senate or bind the Presiding Officer who may be in the chair 
at that time. The Chair has an.opinion with respect to the 
matter, He has been advised by several of the most accom- 
plished parliamentarians of the body that he is wrong, but he 
is of the same opinion still. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Chair, for my own guidance and 
also for that of others who like myself were not present when 
the Chair ruled on the question, say now what his decision was? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated, in sub- 
stance—and the Chair again declares that he is not attempting 
to bind the Presiding Officer when the question arises—that, 
in his opinion, if the motion presented by the Senator from 
Indiana is adopted, it will not be in order at any time prior 
to the date mentioned in that motion to move to take up the 
bonus bill with the idea that it can be adopted by a majority 
vote. In other words, the present occupant of the chair is 
of the opinion that the Senate can not adopt to-day a special 
order requiring a two-thirds vote and then to-morrow rescind 
it by a majority vote. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, can not the 
Senator from Indiana modify his motion so as to provide that 
a motion can be made at any time to take up the adjusted com- 
pensation bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That would settle it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That would remove the dif- 
culty. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] it it was his intent, in presenting this 
motion, to cut off the possibility of having the adjusted com- 
pensation bill taken up until the tariff measure is out of the 
way? If it is his intent, as a matter of course that will go 
far toward determining the attitude of those who are of like 
mind with himself; or, on the other hand, does the Senator 
simply propose that whether it is taken up or not, so long as 
it is not disposed of, when the tariff bill is out of the way it 
will automatically become the unfinished business? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, SMITH. I ask the Senator that question, if the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will allow me? 

Mr, NORRIS. Before I conclude—and then I will yield the 
floor—I want to submit a proposition to-the Senator from In- 


diana. If he has the motion there, may I have it? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have not the motion. It is 
at the desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have in my hands a copy of 


the motion, and then I want to submit a proposition to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just an instant? 


Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator a 
modification of the suggested motion. The motion reads: 

I move that the bill— 

So and so— 


proves adjusted epee for veterans of the World War, and 
or other eure be, and is hereby, made the special order im- 
mediately following 


And so forth. Now, why not say this: 
I move that the bi 
And so forth— 


on sooner taken up on motion, be, and is hereby, made the spectal 
order—. 


And so forth, 
Mr. LENROOT. “And disposed of.” 
Mr. LODGE. “Unless otherwise disposed of.“ 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. “Unless sooner disposed of.” 

Mr. SMITH. That was the question that I asked the Sen- 
ator from Indiana—if that was his object? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. “Unless sooner taken up and disposed 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes; let me suggest again to the Senator 
from Indiana to put in a few words there, “ unless sooner taken 
up and disposed of.” Would the Senator have any objection 
to that modification? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Now, may I answer the question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have asked it because I want it 
answered, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr, Wrctrams] was addressing me at the time, and I failed 
to hear the question. 


Mr. NORRIS. I will repeat it, then, The motion says; 
I move that the bill— 
And so forth— 


be and is hereby made the special order— 

Just in front of the word be” I suggest putting in the words 
“unless sooner taken up and disposed of,” so that it would 
read like this: 

I move that the bill— 

And so forth— 


to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, 
and for other purposes, unless sooner taken up and disposed of, be, 
and is hereby, made the special order— 


And so forth. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, if I may have an 
opportunity now to explain my position, it is simply that what 
the Senator from Nebraska asks is the rule anyhow. 

Mr. NORRIS, I admit that, if the Senator will permit me. 
I believe that is right, I do not agree with the Chair. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Neither do I. I take the liberty 
of disagreeing with the Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Chair has expressed an opinion, and 
we feel in honor bound to obey it and follow it unless we 
appeal from it, and I do not know how we can appeal from a 
decision that has not yet been made. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Oh, yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It can be cured by the Senator’s sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. It can all be cured by this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; it is perfectly obvious. The ruling 
was stated by the Chair when the Senator was absent from the 
Chamber.“ 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have taken the liberty of dis- 
agreeing with my friend the distinguished Presiding Officer, 
notwithstanding his great knowledge of parliamentary law, 
because I have believed, and have so asserted on the floor this 
afternoon, that even though this motion were adopted, at any 
time a majority could set it aside and take up the bonus bill. 
Personally, I have not any doubt about that. That is par- 
ticularly true after 24 hours, at all events; but, be that as it 
may, that having been my understanding of the rule from the 
beginning, I am entirely willing to clear it up by accepting 
the proposition of the Senator from Nebraska. That is to say, 
I do not think it changes the existing rule one iota. 

Mr, SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, it does modify 
it in view of the ruling that the present occupant of the chair 
has made, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, I did not understand 
that the present occupant of the chair had made a ruling—— 

Mr. SMITH. No; he expressed his opinion. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Because he was not called on to 
rule. There was not anything to rule on. 

Mr. SMITH. But he an opinion as to what he 
would do if he were called on to rule. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if everybody is satisfied, let us 


vote on it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I agree with my friend from Idaho, 
If everybody is satisfied, let us vote. 

Mr. SMITH. With the modification written in that the 
Senator from Nebraska has presented? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I accept that modification. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator accept it? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will accept it if I understand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have interlined it here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Do I understand that the Senator from Nebraska presents an 
amendment to a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; it is a motion, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. 
about it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There is no request for unani- 
mous consent. This is a motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is the way it would read: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation 
for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, unless sooner 
Kmmealstetytllowing Cas Yote upon the hind reading and passages 
the tariff bill, so called, H. R. 7456. : ayap ai 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator offer an 
amendment or does the Senator from Indiana modify his 
motion? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I modify the motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am not aware of any rule 
of the Senate under which the mover of a resolution may ac- 
cept an amendment binding the entire Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no such rule. There 
is a rule of the Senate which allows one who moves an amend- 
ment to modify it and present it in its modified form. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a special order, if agreed upon, 
can not be rescinded except by a two-thirds vote, obviously, 
but I venture to differ with the Chair in his recent opinion. 
I think it is perfectly lawful to dispose of the special order 
prior to the time when the special order would come into effect. 
It is not setting it aside; the order remains. The subject is 
disposed of in other ways. Therefore I have no objection to 
the amendment. z 

Mr. BORAH. Under this procedure, if a subject is taken up 
prior to the day upon which it is made a special order, imme- 
diately after it becomes a special order anyone can make a mo- 
tion to supplant it with another subject. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; after it is taken up on that day. It then 
becomes the unfinished business and anyone can make a motion 
to supplant it, and a majority can supplant it. 

Mr. LODGE. After twenty-four hours, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before that motion is 
agreed to I desire to state that my insistence upon a ruling 
or a modification of the proposed motion rests upon my belief 
that this soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill ought to be taken 
up before the tariff bill is disposed of. For that reason I was 
unwilling that the Senate should proceed to vote upon the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana without a definite under- 
standing that with the adoption of the resolution offered by that 
Senator it would nevertheless be in order for any Senator at 
any time during the pendency of the tariff bill to move to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill for adjusted compensation 
for soldiers, 

I believe that the people of the State I have the honor to 
represent in part, and I am confident that the members of the 
American Legion of that State, are opposed to any postpone- 
ment of the consideration of this bill for the adjusted com- 
pensation of the pay of soldiers of the Great War. This 
morning I received, too late to be offered when the first motion 
was under consideration, a telegram from the commander of 
the Wisconsin department of the American Legion. That tele- 
gram is as follows: 

ROBERT. M. La FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The question of temporarily laying aside the tariff bill for the purpose 
of considering the adjusted compensation bill will come up to-day. 
The adjusted compensation bill has already been before Congress for 
two PB 1 and should be passed at once. It will be months before the 
tariff bill is completed, and it has already -been laid aside on two 


There is no request for unanimous consent 


occasions. Knowing that you are in favor of the adjusted compensation 
bill, I request that you use your utmost influence to lay aside the 
tariff bill for a short time and secure the consideration of the ad usted 
compensation measure. I make this request in behalf of the 125 
ex-service men and women in Wisconsin and the several hundred thou- 
sand mothers, wives, and dependents of ex-service men, who can not 
understand the inexcusable delay in this matter, and who can not see 
any reason why the tariff bill can be held up for legislation whee oak 
the Regular Army and Nevi and not be held up for nearly 5,000, 
men and women who actually served their country in time of danger 
and who are to-day suffering greater economic disadvantage. 
EDWARD J. BARRETT, 
Commander the American Legion, Department of Wisconsin, 

I also received a telegram from Mrs. Frank E. Wilson, de- 
partment president American Legion Auxiliary, Department 
of Wisconsin, which I now read: 


Senator ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the name of the mothers, wives, and families of ex-service men 
I request that you use every effort in your power to secure imme- 
diate consideration for the adjusted compensation bill. Having been 
before Congress for the past two years, it deserves attention even at 
the cost of postponing action on the tariff. For the sake of the 
4,800,000 men and women who actually did the fighting during the 
World War and who are today suffering serious economic disad- 
vantages I am sure you will comply with this earnest request, as I 
know you are in favor of the bill. 

Mrs. FRANK E. WILSON, 
Department President American Legion Auwiliary, 
Department of Wisconsin. 

And this further telegram from a former Wisconsin man, 
now a resident of Michigan, who urges the prompt passage of 
the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. It is dated Bellevue, 
Mich., is addressed to me, and reads as follows: 
Rosert M. LA FOLLETTE, 

United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Majority of Michigan soldiers heartily indorse your action regarding 
adjusted compensation bill. We have n sidetracked and fooled by 
promises made only to be broken too often. Conditions warrant imme- 


diate passage of bill. n W ETA 
Formerly of Darlington, Wis. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate with any 
extended discussion upon the motion now pending. I believe 
we are inflicting a great wrong upon the men who were called 
into service in the World War, by the manner in which we are 
treating this bill. I do not propose at this hour to review the 
history of it. It is sufficient to say that for two or three years 
it has been shilly-shallied with until the sincerity of those who 
are responsible for the legislation is most seriously questioned 
not only by the ex-service men but by the people of the whole 
country. Not only the men who are to be benefited by this leg- 
islation demand its passage, but the great body of the citizen- 
ship of this country believe that the enactment of this legisla- 
tion is the discharge of an obligation of this Government to 
these men. It is not a gratuity, it is not charity; it is the pay- 
ment of a debt, and I believe that an overwhelming majority of 
the people of this country want to see the debt to these soldiers 
discharged by the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, the States were under no obligation to pro- 
vide additional compensation for the soldiers of the National 
Army. But, sir, the shameful delay on the part of the re- 
sponsible officials of the Federal Government forced the States 
to pass bills for the relief of these ex-service men. I do not 
know how many States passed such bills, but I do know that 
a substantial number of the States of the Union have enacted 
such legislation. 

I want to express my disapproval of the action of my Re- 
publican colleagues in calling caucuses or conferences to control 
the action of Members upon this side upon matters of legisla- 
tion. I have always been opposed to taking legislative meas- 
ures off this floor and making them the subject of caucus action, 
otherwise called conference action. The purpose of that sort 
of proceeding is to bind the consciences of Members who attend 
upon those conferences. That such is its purpose was evi- 
denced very recently, when certain Senators withdrew from 
one of these conferences, held upon the call of the Republican 
organization, as a protest against an attempt to control their 
action upon proceedings in the Senate, 

Many years ago one of the great statesmen, one of the great 
leaders of the Republican Party, Charles Sumner, denounced 
the policy of taking legislative subjects from the floor of the 
Senate and determining the proceeding upon them by party 
caucuses, hampering and trammeling the freedom of action and 
seeking to control the judgment and conscience of Members upon 
legislation. I deprecate it, and I hope that it will be discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. President, I have not taken any part in the tariff debate 
up to the present time, except by an occasional question. I am 
much interested in the tariff bill and I purpose to participate 
in the debate on it. I think it has been foreshadowed in the 
course of the discussion here to-day that when Senators from 
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this time on undertake to debate the tariff bill in a thorough- 
going way they are going to be charged with seeking to delay 
the bill for the soldiers. I think it has been made very plain 
that this scheme of putting the soldiers’ bonus bill behind the 
tariff bill and making its consideration dependent upon the dis- 
position of the tariff is, first of all, to limit and restrict debate 
upon the tariff bill and to delay and, if possible, defeat the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. Debate upon the tariff will 
be charged up from day to day hereafter as a manifestation of 
hostility to the ex-service man, 

Mr. President, I stand for a protective tariff measured 
strictly and limited to the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. I propose, before we have disposed of the 
tariff bill, to discuss it, with such thoroughness as I am capable 
of, upon that principle. I do not purpose, sir, to be deterred 
from debating the tariff bill by any charge that I am delaying 
the passage of the soldiers’ bill. 

I deprecate that word “bonus.” It should never be called a 
bonus bill. It is not a bonus. That term has been fastened 
upon it by those who do not want to fairly compensate the sol- 
diers of the country for the sacrifices they made. It is a sol- 
diers’ adjusted compensation. I do not know whether it is 
fully adjusted or not. I doubt very much that it is. 

Mr. President, I purpose to debate the tariff bill, and to debate 
it with such thoroughness as I am able to, but I say here and 
now that I am for taking up the soldiers’ adjusted compensation 
bill and disposing of it. The tariff bill can well afford to wait. 
The people of the country can well afford to have it wait, for 
they will pay in tribute to the selfish interests of the country 
far more than the soldiers’ adjusted compensation will cost the 
country. 

Mr. President, from time to time as we proceed with the tariff 
bill, if I shall see an opportunity to get the soldiers’ adjusted 
compensation bill up for consideration, I shall not hesitate to 
submit to the Senate a motion to vote upon it. I shall not be 
deterred by the large vote cast in the Senate to-day in favor of 
delaying action until the tariff bill is disposed of. When Sen- 
ators hear from their constituents I think they will change 
their views upon the subject. At least I shall be in favor of 
giving Senators the opportunity of so doing from time to time in 
the weeks to come. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘There are, of course, on our side Senators 
who are violently opposed to the soldiers’ bonus bill, but never- 
theless I would ask unanimous consent that we vote on the 
proposition. I do not think even the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIILIAus] or the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] would filibuster against a thing like that. I ask unani- 
mous consent that we take up the so-called bonus bill—I apolo- 
gize for using that term—and vote upon it at or before 6 o'clock 
this afternoon. Is there any objection to that request? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, do I understand the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has submitted a unanimous-consent request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent that the bonus bill be taken up for 
consideration, and that a vote thereon be had by 6 o'clock this 
afternoon. Upon that suggestion it will be necessary to call 
the roll to develop the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator from New York is willing to 
object, there is no use of having a roll call. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall obviate the necessity for calling 
a quorum or anything of that sort by announcing an objection 
now, 

Mr. PITTMAN. That explains the whole situation. i 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, I have said all I 
care to say upon the pending resolution. 

I now address myself to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me to inquire whether or not it has reference to the 
question before us? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It has not. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Will the Senator allow a vote to 
be taken before he proceeds? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would very much like to conclude 
what I have to say to-night upon the question of personal privi- 
lege, as some matter appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
this morning that I think should be answered to-day. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I was wondering whether or 
not 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would be very glad, except for that 
fact. I have been here for the greater part of the day awaiting 
an opportunity for recognition and was not able to secure it be- 


fore and therefore I wish to avail myself of my privilege at 
this time. The pending resolution, if it should not be voted 
upon this evening, can be voted upon to-morrow. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Very well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, J note by the Recorp* 
of this morning that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen! 
yesterday obtained unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an address by Nicholas Murray Butler, in which that 
gentleman charges me with preaching doctrines anti-American 
and inimical to liberty and justice. 

The practice has grown up here in the Senate under Which 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have read what was placed in the RECORD 
by the Senator from New Jersey, a synopsis of an address by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, in which, it seems to me, an attack is A 
made upon the Senator from Wisconsin which would come very 
near to a violation of the rule if it were made by a Senator on 
the floor. The Senator from Wisconsin is taken to task in this 
address for a speech which he delivered at Cincinnati the other 
day. 

The request I am about to make ought to have been submitted 
yesterday, of course, but I suppose no one except the Senator 
from New Jersey knew just what was contained in what he had 
inserted in the Recorp, because it was not read on the floor of 
the Senate. Since Mr. Butler’s speech has been printed in the 
Recorp in 8-point type, as I think it is called, it seems to me 
that the speech delivered by the Senator from Wisconsin at 
Cincinnati ought likewise, as a matter to self-defense, to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-pdint type. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin has that speech, I would like, if he will yield for the 
purpose, to submit a unanimous-consent request now to print 
the speech in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that a speech delivered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin fMr. LA Forrerre] at Cincinnati, on a date 
which will be supplied, be printed in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, what is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
has asked unanimous consent that a speech delivered by the | 
Senator from Wisconsin in Cincinnati, on a date which the 
Chair has not confirmed, shall be printed in the Recorp. The 
inquiry of the Chair now is if there is objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, 
in conjunction with that request, that a couple of lectures of 
mine delivered in Port Gibson, Miss., one upon the League of 
Nations and the other upon International Nagging, shall receive 
the same treatment, and that I shall be permitted to insert them 
in the Rrecorp. Otherwise I shall object to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is inclined to 
think that a request for unanimous consent may not be amended. 
However, if there be no objection, the Chair will state the re- 
quest as it is now before the Chair. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Nonkts] has asked unanimous consent for the print- 
ing in the Recorp of a speech of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La Fotterre] delivered at Cincinnati. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WrLtrAMs] has asked that to that consent there 
be added the privilege of printing at the same time two speeches 
of his own in the Recorp, and the Chair supposes in connection 
with the speech of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At any time. I should not want to be 
bound by the time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought, from a suggestion that the Sen- 
ator made a short time ago, he would be just as willing to go 
on in the morning as to finish to-night. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Entirely so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know that there is to be any fur- 
ther discussion upon the motion that was made by the Senator 
from Indiana; and I hope we may take a vote upon that mo- 
tion, and then take a recess until to-morrow morning. In that 
case the Senator from Wisconsin can finish his remarks, which, 
he intimates, are of some length, if that is agreeable to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is entirely agreeable to me, Mr. 
President. I am willing to yield upon that understanding. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before that is granted, the 
Senator from Wisconsin said some things that ought to be re- 
plied to before the present session of the Senate adjourns, be- 
cause it would be too late afterwards to reply to them. I do 
not think I would take over seven or eight minutes in what I 
want to say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would not the Senator be willing to defer 
that until the morning? The Senator from Wisconsin desires 
to discuss more fully what he stated on a former occasion, and 
there would be plenty of time in the morning, and I should like 
to accommodate the Senate and take a recess in a short time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I want to reply to is not the ques- 
tion of personal privilege to which the Senator rose, but I 
want to make about five or six minutes’ remarks in reply to 
what I conceive to be his doctrine of majority rule regardless 
of constitutional restrictions. It will not take over five min- 
utes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am going to decline 
to yield at all for any interruption until I have concluded un- 
less it be for a suggestion to adjourn or to dispose of the mo- 
tion that is pending. I want the address to follow what I have 
said without interruption, if possible, and then, of course, Sena- 
tors are at liberty to make such comment as they desire to 
make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to 

eld, 
orn WILLIAMS, I did not intend to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin to yield to me for an interruption at all. I simply 
meant to say that before his speech goes into the RECORD there 
ought to be a reply to that part of the speech which is in 
advocacy of unlimited majority rule, as against written consti- 
tutional restrictions. I imagine it will go into the Recorp in 
that way, and I wanted to spend about six or eight minutes—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will have a full opportunity 
to-morrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I will have it when the matter is 
cold, but I will not have it when I have in mind what the 
Senator has said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wis- 
consin has the floor, and he may yield to whomsoever he 
wishes. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Wisconsin, in opening his remarks, referred to me 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I must decline to yield unless it be 
for a vote upon the resolution or for a motion to adjourn at 
this time. Should we adjourn now I will conclude what I 
have to say in the morning, and then Senators would have 
an ample opportunity to reply to it. If we adjourn now I 
shall withhold all matter bearing upon the address and the 
address as well and let it all appear together in the RECORD. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Let me ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if he will not let us have a vote on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana and then let us take a recess? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With the understanding that no part of 
the remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin shall be published 
in to-morrow morning’s Recorp, I am perfectly willing to let 
the Senator from North Dakota take his course; but I do not 
want the remarks about the veto of the Supreme Court—which 
is foolish, for it never had any veto—published without a reply. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President, I decline to yield any 
further for comment at this time. I will either conclude what 
I have to say now, or I will yield for a motion to dispose of 
the pending question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to 
field. 

4 Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no objection to a disposition of 
the pending question, ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With the understanding, which I under- 
stand is a gentleman’s agreement, that these remarks about 
the majority rule against the written Constitution do not go 
into to-morrow morning's RRC 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from North 
Dukota if he desires to make some motion with respect to the 
disposition of the resolution before the Senate. I have no ob- 
jection to that. 

Mx. McCUMBER. I merely ask unanimous consent that we 
may vote on it, and if there is any objection to that, then I 
will yield to the Senator to go on. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And I shall exercise my privilege to 
w'thhold from the Coneresstonat Recorp all of the remarks 
which I have made here touching this subject, although I 
should have been glad to have them go into the RECORD of to- 


day, since the matter which the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epee] put into the Recorp of yesterday has gone broadcast 
over the country, and I should like to overtake it as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. EDGE. I am not going to interpose any objection—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators, nothing will be 
done until there is order in the Chamber, Senators will take 
their seats. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, a question of parliamentary 
procedure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. EDGE. A question of parliamentary procedure. As I 
understand, the Senator from North Dakota has asked unani- 
mous consent to proceed to vote on the pending motion. The 
Chair in the ordinary course would ask whether unanimous 
consent is to be granted. I, in answering that suggestion from 
the Chair, simply wish to say that: 

Mr. LODGE. That does not open the door to debate. 

Mr. EDGE, I have not any intention of interposing an objec- 
tion, but I want to be in a position to reply to the Senator from 
Wisconsin when he concludes his remarks, whether it is to- 
night or to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Dakota will state again his request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we do not need a request, 
I think, if the Senator will just withhold his remarks suffi- 
ciently for us to get a vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I purpose to withhold all the remarks 
I have made to-day relative to the speech I delivered in Cin- 
cinnati and my answer to Butler’s criticism, because I want 
the whole matter to go out at one time in the Recorp. I regret 
that I can not conclude to-night without inconveniencing Sen- 
ators, but I am willing to make that concession in order that 
we may dispose of this question and get an adjournment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield the floor for the purpose of 
allowing the Senator to have a vote upon that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON]. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be stated. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask that the pending question be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
pending question. 

The READING CLERK. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
son] makes the following motion: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation 


for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, unless sooner 


taken up and disposed of, be, and it is hereby, made the special order of 


the Senate immediately following the vote upon the third reading and 
passage of the tariff bill, so called, H. R. 7456. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has 
suggested that this motion means nothing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Wisconsin 
has declined to yield, save for a vote upon this motion, as the 
Chair understands. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As a matter of fact, it means that it comes 
after the tariff bill; does it not? 

Mr. LODGE. Let us vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not raise any objection, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been 
demanded, Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask before we vote that 
the motion may be read once more, 

Mr. LODGE. It has just been read, 

Mr. LENROOT. I object. It has just been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again read 
the pending motion. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation 
for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, unless sooner 
taken up and disposed of, be, and it is hereby, made the special order of 
the Senate immediately following the vote npon the third reading and 
passage of the tariff bill, so culled, H. R. 7456. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think this is entirely too 
important a matter to be taken up at this hour of the after- 
noon, with about half the Senate absent. 

Mr. LODGE. It has been debated all day long. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I know it has been pending all day long, 
but it has been kept off until the shank of the afternoon, when 
a great many Senators are absent. I do not mean, by being 
kept off, that somebody purposely kept it off. I mean merely 
that it happened that way. 

Mr. President, this is a very important matter. It involves 
an expenditure of a great deal of money out of the United States 
Treasury, because if this vote is taken before the election the 
appropriation is going to pass, and it will mean an ultimate 
expense of at least three and one-half billion dollars. Every- 
body with common sense knows that. If it shall be taken later, 
it will not pass. Nearly everybody suspects that much. I am 
not willing to vote to bring up this measure at 12 minutes to 
6 o'clock, with a scant attendance of the Senate—a very impor- 
tant measure—involving a great deal of quarrel even upon the 
other side of the Chamber and some degree of quarrel on this 
side. I rather imagine that if it were brought to a vote right 
now the motion would be defeated, but I do not think it is a 
square thing, I do not think it is a fair thing, to bring it up 
now. I think there ought to be a consent in the Senate, or a 
general understanding, at any rate, so that every Senator might 
be present to hear what was said and to take part in the yote, 
and I think it would be very wise upon the part of the Senator 
from North Dakota to move to adjourn now, and let this matter 
go over until to-morrow. If the Senator will make that mo- 
tion, I will yield to him for that purpose. 

The Senator shakes his head and says he will not. Then, 
Mr. President, I want to make a few remarks in partial reply 
to what the Senator from Wisconsin has just said. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin is at this particular moment the most pro- 
nounced advocate of patriotism and the rights of the American 
soldier who fought in the late war who has thus far been dis- 
closed upon the floor. Regardless of all past history of every 
description, including his St. Paul speech, the Senator from 
Wisconsin stands forward now as the man who represents the 
American soldier and the American soldier’s allegations of 
right. 

A little bit later on the Senator from Wisconsin stands for 
another thing equally paradoxical, if anything equally para- 
doxical could be imagined. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I am in honor bound to make the 
point of order. The Senator from Wisconsin yielded with the 
understanding simply that we would have a vote upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana, and it is taking advantage of 
that understanding, and in contradiction of it, to go on and dis- 
cuss some other matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as far as I know, there was 
no unanimous consent to that effect. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He yielded for a vote cv a recess, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, If I had understood that the Senator was 
Seeking unanimous consent, I would not have agreed to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands there 
was a unanimous-consent agreement that the spé@ch of the 
Senator from Wisconsin should appear connectedly, and he de- 
clined to yield save for a vote upon this motion; but the unani- 
mous consent for a vote upon the motion was not put to the 
Senate. There has been no unanimous consent entered into for 
A vote at this time upon the motion. That is the opinion of the 

hair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. I make a point of order that the Senator 
from Mississippi has already addressed the Senate twice upon 
the question before the Senate, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That happens not to be the fact, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will let the Recorp speak for itself, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it were the fact, there might be some- 
bie in it. I am now making my second speech, and not my 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not recall 
a second speech by the Senator from Mississippi prior to the 
one he is now making. 

Mr. LENROOT. It might have been all one speech, but cer- 
tainly there were many interventions, and the Senator from 
Mississippi no later than 10 minutes ago held the floor and ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be rather danger- 
ous, however, to hold that a Senator had addressed the Senate 
more than once just because there were interruptions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say just one thing, 
in all deadly earnestness, and I want it to go to the country, 


independently of this situation. There are two schools of politi- 
cians, or statesmen, or legalists, or lawyers, whichever you hap- 
pen to call them—and they are composed of all classes—with 
regard to one question. One class believes in a written constitu- 
tion which is a limitation upon the power of the majority. The 
other class believes in the absolute, arbitrary right of the ma- 
jority to govern the community in which the majority happens 
to reside. 

It just happens that these United States, early in their history, 
became the protagonists of the idea of a written constitution 
which should limit the power of the judiciary, of the Executive, 
of the legislative, as agencies of the people, and that should 
also limit the power of the majority of the people themselves. 

Our forefathers took the position that probably the worst 
tyranny that could exist in the world was the tyranny of 
the majority, and therefore they provided by a written con- 
stitution as a check upon the government of the majority, and 
as constituting checks and safeguards of the rights of the 
minority. 

The Senator from Wisconsin belongs to one school upon that 
question; I belong to the other. I contend that there are rights 
inalienable—human and individual—which no government has 
a right, by howsoever great a majority, to interfere with when 
I assert them. 

When I say, for example, that I believe in God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, or when I say I do not 
believe in them, I do not admit the right of 99,000,000 of the 
people of the United States to tell me that I shall or shall not 
believe in them. Therefore, under the Constitution of the 
United States, we believe there shall be freedom of religion. 
We said there should be freedom of religion. We not only said 
that but we said there should be freedom of a dozen other 
things. We outlined, in the first 10 amendments, a Bill of 
Rights, and we have asserted that a majority, no matter how 
large, has no right under our form of government to do any 
of the things forbidden to be done by this “ Bill of Rights.” 

When a man tells us that the United States are a government 
of the majority, he argues that he is absolutely ignorant of the 
foundations and the history and the development of these 
United States. The very valuable and new thing which these 
United States put into the political philosophy of the world 
was that neither king nor emperor nor pope nor majority 
had a right toeinterfere with certain original and inalienable 
individual rights. 

The Senator tells us that the Supreme Court is exercising “a 
veto,” and he tells us in the next breath that it was proposed in 
the Constitutional Convention that they should be granted a 
veto, and that it was denied. His first statement was not 
correct; his last statement is correct. There was a proposition 
made in the Constitutional Convention that before a bill should 
become a law the Supreme Court should be consulted about it. 
There was a proposition made to give the Supreme Court a 
veto; but our ancestors, with their wonderful wisdom, superior 
to mine, superior to that of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
although we have come 100 years after and in an improved 
world, said, “No; we will grant to no supreme court, to no 
judge, a veto.” But! “ We will put this language into the Con- 
stitution, that ‘the Constitution of the United States and all 
laws passed in pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of 
the land.’” ‘Then it became a part of the duty of a court to 
determine whether a particular litigant was affected by a law 
of Congress which was not in pursuance of the Constitution 
of the United States, and in that way, and in that way only, has 
the Supreme Court ever interfered with acts of Congress. No 
Supreme Court has ever presumed that it had a right to “ veto” 
an act of Congress, It argues absolutely crass ignorance to 
say that any Supreme Court eyer did that, or ever pretended 
to have a right to do it. 

There are radicals in America who want to govern without 
a written constitution. There are still more superradicals who 
want to govern without any written law. In Russia they 
have originated a government without either constitution or 
written laws, and they are now reaping their harvest of bitter 
regret. 

I contend, being an individual human being, that whether a 
citizen of the United States or a citizen of any other country, I 
am entitled to certain rights which nobody has a right to cir- 
cumseribe or limit. Of course, the written law of my country 
and the written Constitution of my country must be the judge 
of the limitations of those rights, and not I myself, because if I 
myself weve left the sole judge that would mean anarchy. 

I do not want the utterances of the Senator from Wisconsin 
to go to the country without the utterances of time-honored 
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American policy and legality and constitutionalism to counter- 
balance it. He talked about a government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.“ That is right, but the people 
express their ideas of right government in a written instru- 
ment, and they do not express their government through the 
Senator from Wisconsin, or the Senator from Kentucky, or the 
Senator from Connecticut, or me. The people adopted the Con- 
stitution of the United States, speaking by States, each State 
acting for itself, and when they said to Congress—the Senate 
and the House—* No law passed by you which is not in pur- 
suance” of this fundamental, organie law, which we, the peo- 
ple of the several States adopt, shall be valid for one moment. 
We erecta court of impartial lawyers to say whether or not in 
litigation between two citizens that principle has been violated. 
That is all. 

Let every man in America who wants the unlimited rule of 
the majority—the worst tyranny that God has ever permitted 
on the surface of the earth—proceed to sympathize with the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Let every man who believes that 
there are natural rights and inalienable rights, or “ unalien- 
able” rights, as old Thomas Jefferson called them, with which 
no government under the sun has a right to interfere, stand 
with me and those who are opposed to his position. 

Now, Mr. President, I would rather, quoting the language 
of an old Protestant martyr, burn in hell a thousand years” 
than to be subject to the arbitrary commands of the pope, and 
I would go through the same punishment than to be subject 
to the arbitrary commands of a majority in my town, in my 
county, in my State, or in the United States. I am tired of 
this talk about the “rights of the majority.” We had better 
talk about “the power of the majority” and the “rights of 
the minority.” The majority has all the rights that anybody 
would contend it was entitled to, but a minority also has rights. 
That is not all, Mr. President, One single, solitary man, with 
nothing between him and God, has some rights that no Govern- 
ment and no majority and no consensus of opinion has a right 
to obstruct. 

Our American forefathers recognized that principle when 
they recognized the freedom of religion, when they adopted the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution, and when they said 
that the individual should have certain rights against which 
neither State nor National Government had a right to protest. 
The highest form of sovereignty in the world ig the individual 
Sovereignty of a man alone in the sight of God—acting within 
his own rights, within his “ reserved rights.” We talk about 
the reserved rights of the State. They are not as sacred as the 
reserved rights of the individual. He can not be quelled, in- 
timidated, subjected by politicians, demagogues, majorities, 
temporary or permanent, as long as he and God understand each 
other and work together for progress and civilization. 

Mr. President, I did not want this talk about a “ veto” power 
of the Supreme Court to go to the country unanswered. The 
Supreme Court has never undertaken to exercise a “veto” 
power. The Constitutional Convention declined to give that 
power to it. But the Constitutional Convention said that the 
Constitution itself, the fundamental, organic voice of the people, 
expressed by them through their several States, should be “ the 
supreme law of the land,” regardless of any act of Congress 
or of any State legislature or anything else, and that any act 
of any State legislature or of this Congress or of any other 


Congress passed not “in pursuance of” the organic, funda-. 


mental voice of the people as expressed in the Constitution, 
should be null and void as between Watson of Indiana and 
Wrams of Mississippi or between any other litigants. 

The Supreme Court has never undertaken to pronounce an 
abstract opinion upon constitutionality of any description. It 
has no right to do so. It has known from John Marshall’s day 
down—if I may say down—to the present Supreme Court, that 
it had no right to do that. The Constitutional Convention re- 
fused to give them the right to say it, and they never say it, 
but they say, when STraniey sues Watson and bases his right 
upon an act of Congress or of a State legislature, that the 
court has the right to inquire whether that act of Congress 
or that act of the State legislature upon which he bases his 
alleged right is or is not in pursuance or not in pursuance, 
and therefore is in violation of the voice of the people as ex- 
pressed in the organic fundamental law, which we have chosen 
to call“ the Constitution.” 

I want to warn the American people, so far as my somewhat 
aged voice may go, that every disputation of that proposition 
is absolute anarchy. What have we seen in our times? We 
have seen act after act of the Congress of the United States, 
not to mention many acts of the legislatures of the several 
States, that were wrong in every particular, that were tyranni- 


eal, and some of which were set aside by the Supreme Court, 
I heard not long ago a southern Senator talking about the 
“tyrannical power of the Supreme Court,“ its “veto power” 
over legislation, disclosing his ignorance as the Senator from 
Wisconsin a moment ago disclosed his ignorance. I said to him, 
“Do you remember that the Congress of the United States 
passed a civil rights bill, which gave the right to every nigger 
in the whole country to go to any hotel he chose to go to, to 
enter any restaurant that he chose to enter, and to do a thou- 
sand other things, upon the ground that he was a two-footed, 
biped human animal and equal with you and me, notwith- 
standing the difference in color, because we were also nothing 
but ‘two-footed bipeds’? Do you remember that attempted 
law was set aside by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as being unconstitutional? And are you aware of the fact 
that Congress has never repealed that act. yet, and that you 
could not get a Republican Congress to repeal it to-duy? Yet 
you, a southerner, talk to me about the tyranny of the Supreme 
Court. You would have had the other race with full asserted 
social rights of equality in every hotel, every sleeping car, 
every theater, every circus, and everything else, and here you 
stand, an ultra southerner, talking to me about the tyranny of 
the Supreme Court. Do you know that if the civil rights bill 
had had full sway, the South would have been in war—guerilla 
warfare and not general warfare—with niggers and white peo- 
ple killing one another from behind ambush, from that time 
down to now?” 

Mr. President, the unwritten constitution of England is the 
common law of England, but it, too, is a written constitution in 
a certain way, because it has all been reduced to decisions and 
all published, approved by statutes or not disapproved. But 
we for the first time in the history of the world said, not only to 
our citizens, but to the entire world, that the power of the ma- 
jority shall be curbed in at least one country. In religion, in 
politics, in industry and anywhere else, we deny the right of 
the majority to rule arbitrarily regardless of minority or in- 
dividual rights. As long as we stick to that principle we are 
the forerunners of the civilization of the world, and the moment 
we desert it we sink to the level of Russia, or to the level of 
France during the French Revolution, or to the level of any 
country that thinks that 10,000 asses may overpower the judg- 
ment and will, with regard to individual affairs, of 100 wise and 
brave men. : 

Outside of God himself there is nothing so sacred in this 
world as the well-proved conscience of the individual man in- 
dorsed by written agreement amongst his fellow citizens to pro- 
tect him in so far as any individual question goes. That does 
not mean that he can run a country. That does not mean that 
he can go out and do whatever he pleases. But it does mean that 
the difference between anarchy and law is the difference between 
the protection of the rights of the minority by fundamental and 
organic law and the failure to protect those rights and leaving 
a majority to do whatever in the world it pleases. 

Now, what the Senator from Wisconsin has said is very good 
Russian ine; it is very good French sans-culotte doctrine 
in a ce way; it is very good South American doctrine, ex- 
cept that there the fellow with the most guns makes the ma- 
jority quit the game at just about the right time. But it is not 
good United States doctrine. 

Before I sat down I wanted to deny, first, that the Supreme 
Court ever had exercised any “ veto ” power upon Congress; and, 
secondly, that any blind assertion of the right of the majority to 
rule, regardless of fundamental principles and restrictions and 
limitations, spells anarchy, ruin, and chaos. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays having 
been ordered, the Secretary will call the roll on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn]. I understand 


that if present he would vote as I am about to vote. I there- 
fore feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ nay.” 
Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS], 
but I am informed that if present he would vote as I am 
about to vote.. I therefore feel at liberty to vote, and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. If permitted 
to vote, I should vote “yea.” On this question the Senator 
from Alabama stands paired with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and myself. If present, the Senator 
from Alabama would vote “nay,” 
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Mr. McKELLAR (when: his name was called). I have “| 


general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New}. 
I understand that upon this question he would vote as I am 
about to vote. I therefore feel at liberty to vote, and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] 
to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] had to take a train to meet an 
appointment to which he was indissolubly tied. If he were 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] to the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from, Georgia 
IMr. Watson], I understand that if present he would vote as 
I have voted. Therefore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. If present the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote“ yea.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], and if present the 
Senator from Georgia would also vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE. The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] is paired with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM]. If the junior Senator from Virginia were pres- 
ent he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague |Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness, 
If present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. My colleague [Mr STANFIEED] is absent from 
the city. If present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS}; and 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barz] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER}. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 52, nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—52. 
Ashurst Heflin MeLean Shortridge 
Brandegee Hitcheock McNary Smith 
Broussard Johnson Moses Spencer 
ursum Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Stanley: 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Norbeck Sterlin 
Capper Kellogg Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Curtis La Follette Overman Trammell 
du Pont Lenroot Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Frelinghuysen MeCormick Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Gerr cCumber Poindexter. Warren 
McKellar Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Harreld McKinley Sheppard Willis 
NAYS—8. 
Dial France Myers Wadsworth 
Edge King Pepper Williams 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Ball Ernst Lod, Robinson 
Borah Fernald Nelson Shields 
Calder Fletcher New Simmons 
Caraway lass Nicholson Smoot 
Colt Hale Owen Stanfield 
Crow Harris Page Swanson 
Culberson Harrison Ransdell Underwood 
Dillingham Keyes Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Elkins Ladd Reed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
are 52 and the nays 8. More than two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting, constituting a quorum, having voted in the 
affirmative, the motion of the Senator from Indiana as modified 
is agreed to. 

RECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
June 21, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuxspax, June 20, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy Spirit, heavenly Guide, we thank Thee for life and all 
that it yields of joy and hope. Any voice that leads toward 
God, help us to follow it; any emotion of the heart that directs 
toward duty, may we obey it. Where the best thoughts are; 
where the best influences work, let us dwell there.. Bless every 
loyal American heart and keep open their minds, which is the 
wisest attitude for all. O scatter error that is poisonous and 
establish the truth that saves. Correct false estimates of life 
and make clear the outlook and the way. In every situation 
help all men to discharge the obligations of their citizenship 
with integrity, humanity, and composure. Through Christ. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


NATURALIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP OF MARREIED WOMEN. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report. — 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 370 (Rept. No. 1118). 


Nesolred, That immediately on the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House ‘resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the ‘considera- 
tien of H. R. 12022, a bill relative to the naturalization and citizen- 
ship of married women. General debate on said bill shall be limited 
to two hours, one-half to be controlled ‘by the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Vare, and one-half by the gentleman from California, Mr. Raker: 
At the conclusion of the debate the bill shall be read for amendment, 
after which it shall be reported to the House and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman from North Carolina or the gentleman from Tennes- 
see if he desires time on the rule? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no request for time. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I shail 
content myself with a statement as to the general purposes of 
the bill and the rule for its consideration. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not now. The law as it now 
stands is that when a woman marries an alien she takes the 
citizenship of her husband. No matter what her property 
interest, her citizenship goes with her alien husband.. 

The difficulty growing out of this marital relation with re- 
spect to citizenship and property was not seriously felt until 
during the war and immediately following it. A great many 
cases of serious complication grew out of the rights of women 
who married alien husbands. Vast property rights have been 
affected and native-born American women are to-day under 
the trying ‘circumstances of having their property in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian all because some 20, 30, or per- 
haps 40 years ago they married a German subject who had not 
perfected his American citizenship. This bill seeks to correct 
that very grave situation with respect to our citizenship, and 
provides the means by which women may be restored to their 
American citizenship, and other provisions of the bill provide 
that a woman may retain her. American citizenship notwith- 
standing her marital relations with the subject of another coun- 
try. It seems to me that this bill accomplishes the purpose 
that was had in mind when the two national conventions met 
two years ago, because in both conventions the serious situa- 
tion in which many of our people born in our own country 
found themselves caused the adoption of resolutions in both the 
Republican and Democratie conventions declaring that it was 
the purpose of each of the great parties to correct this very 
Sees wrong that was done to many people born in the United 

tates. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Are any of the women’s organizations sup- 
porting this ‘proposed legislation that the gentleman knows? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I should assume they all would. 
I am not sure, but I should think that the women’s organiza- 
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tions would follow the example of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in support of a great measure of this kind. 

Mr. RAMSEYER,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 


Mr, RAMSEYER. The gentleman has called special atten- |- 


tion to the distress during the late war in reference to property 
rights affected. Assume this law had been in existence before 
the late war. An American woman married a German or an 
American man married a German woman. They were here at 
the time. One, of course, is an American citizen and the other 
German. When the proclamations were issued ordering the 
Germans out of the District of Columbia, what would have been 
the status, then, separating husband and wife, interning one 
and leaving the other at large? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well, that is one of the reasons, 
I assume, that Sherman properly designated what war is. That 
is one of the conditions that inevitably goes with war. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is it greater hell to be discommoded in 
reference to property rights than it is to have a husband and 
wife separated under the circumstances? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Both conditions arise in case 
of war. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Which is the greater evil? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I am not an expert on that 
subject. If a man had to give up his wife’s property or his 
wife, I assume he would give up the property. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If this law had been in effect and a man’s 
wife had been a German subject, he would have had no choice 
between his wife and her jewelry. The gentleman would have 
had to give up his wife. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
American or German. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Assuming the wife was a German. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman assumes also 
that an opportunity exists for the making of an election. The 
wife might have something to say whether she elects to be a 
German or decides to be an American. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. We are assuming there was no such elec- 
tion before the war. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is a matter I do not care 
to go into, a matter that will be discussed when the bill comes 
up on its merits, and the gentleman from Iowa will have ample 
opportunity to discuss it, I assume, when the bill is considered. 
The bill was of such importance that the Committee on Rules 
thought it proper at this time that provision should be made 
for its consideration, and this rule provides for that. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 68, noes 3. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
on the vote just had. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of no quorum. Evidently no quorum is present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will bring in absentees; those in favor of the adoption of the 
rule will, when their names are called, answer “yea,” those 
opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 265, nays 3, 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 161, as follows: 


It depends upon whether 


YEAS—265. 

Almon _ Brand Colton Fitzgerald 
Anderson Briggs Connally, Tex. Fordney 
Andrew, Mass. Brooks, Ill. Connolly, Pa. Foster 
Andrews, Nebr, Browne, Wis. Coughi French 
Ansorge Bulwinkle Crago Frothingham 
Anthony Burdick Crisp Fulmer ;. 
Appleby Burke Crowther Funk 
Aswell Burroughs Cullen Gahn 
Atkeson Butler Dale Garner 
Bacharach Byrnes, S. C. Darrow Garrett, Tenn. 
Barbour Byrns, Tenn. Davis, Tenn. Gensman 

Beedy Cable Denison Gernerd 
Be; Campbell, Kans. Dominick Graham, IlL 
Be Carew Doughton Green, Iowa 
Benham Chalmers Dowell Greene, Mass. 
Bird Chandler, N. Y. Drewry Greene, Vt 
Bixler Chandler, Okla. Dupré Griffin 
Blakeney Chindblom Dyer Hadley 
Bland, Ind. Christopherson Echols Hammer 
Bland. Va. Clague Elliott Hardy, Colo. 
Rojes Clouse Ellis Hardy, Tex. 
Hnd Cole, Iowa Faust P: Hawes > 
Bowers Cole, Ohio Favrot Hawley 
Rowling Collier Fenn Hays 
Box Collins Fisher Henry 


Hickey 
Hill 
Hoch 


Hooker 
Huddleston 


Humphreys 
Jacoway 
James 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson; S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Kearns 

Keller 

Kelley, Mich, 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kincheloe 


King 
a patrick 


Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Lawrence 
Layton 
Lea, Calif, 
Lee, Ga 


Lee, N. A 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 


Herrick 


Ackerman 
Arentz 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beck 
Black 
Blanton 
Brennan 
Britten 
8 
Brown, Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Burtness 
Burton 
Campbell, Pa. 
nnon 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Clark, Fia. 
Clarke, N. X. 


Dallinge 

par w, Minn. 
Poa sey 
Dickinson 


Edmonds 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 


Linthicum Perkins 
Logan Petersen 
Lowrey Porter 
Luhring Pou 
McArthur Pringe 
MeCormick Purnel 
McDuffie guia 
McKenzie iney, Til. 
McLaughlin, Mich. Raker 
McLaughlin, Nebr, Rankin 
McPherson Ransle 
McSwain ced, W. Va. 
Madden Ricketts 
Magee Riddick 
Mann Riordan 
Mapes Roach 
Martin Robsion 
ie He” 
chaelson 
Michener Sanders, N. x 
Miller Sanders, Tex. 
Mills Sandlin 
Millspaugh Schall 
Mondell Scott, Mich 
Montague haw 
Moore, Ohio Shelton 
Moore, Va amare 
organ ege 
Mott Sinnott 
Murphy Sisson 
Nelson, Me. Smith, Idaho 
Nelson, A. P. Smith, Mich. 
Norton Smithwick 
O'Connor nell 
Ogden Snyder 
Oldfield Speaks 
Overstreet Stafford 
Park, Ga Steagall 
Parker, N. J Steenerson 
Parker, N. Y. Stephens 
Patterson, Ma Stevenson $; 


Patterson, N. J. 


NAYS—3. 
London Ramseyer 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "'—1. 
Cramton 
NOT VOTING—161. 
ess Langley 
Fields Larson, Minn. 
Fish Lazaro 
Focht . Leatherwood 
Frear Little 
Free Longworth 
Freeman Luce 
Fuller Lyon 
Gallivan eClintie 
Garrett, Tex. McFadden 
Gilbert McLaughlin, Pa. 
Glynn MacGregor 
Goldsborough Maloney 
Goodykoontz Mansfield 
Gorman Merritt 
Gould Montoya 
Graham, Pa Moore, Ill 
Griest Moores, Ind 
Harrison Morin 
Hauzen Mudd 
Hayden Nelson, J. M. 
Hersey Newton, Minn 
Hicks Newton, Mo 
Himes Nolan 
Hogan O'Brien 
Husted Oliver 
Hutchinsou Olpp 
Ireland Osborne 
Jefferis, Nebr. Padgett 
Johnson, Miss. Paige 
Jones, Pa Parks, Ark. 
Jones, Tex Perlman 
ahn Radcliffe 
Kennedy Rainey, Ala, 
Ketcham Rayburn 
Kiess Reber 
Kindred Reece 
Kinkaid Reed, N. Y. 
Kitchin Rhodes 
Knight Rodenberg 
Kreider Robertson 


So the rule was adopted. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 
Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 
Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Burtness with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Padgett. 
Mr. Beck with Mr. Swank. 
Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 


Strong, Kans. 


Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swing 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 


Vol 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Ward, N, C. 
Watson 
Weaver 
Wheeler 


Me. 
Williams, III. 
Williamson 
Wilson 


Wyant 


Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 


Scott, Tenn. 
Se 


Stoll 

Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Sweet 


Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tilson 
Treadway 
yson 
Underhill 
Upay 


Winslow 


Young 
Zihlman 
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Mr. Codd with Mr. Upshaw, 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr, Lyon, 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr, Stoll. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Kreider with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. Leatherwood with Mr. Wise. 

Mr, Ackerman with Mr. Williams of Texas, 

Mr, Luce with Mr, Oliver. 

Mr. Osborne with Mr. Lazaro. 

Mr. Fess with Mr. Jones of Texas. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Rossdale with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 

Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr, Sinclair with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr, Newton of Minnesota with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Webster with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Connell with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ yea.’ I have a gen- 
eral pair with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER], 
and I wish to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 8 

THIRD DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on Appropriations, -pre-. 


sented the bill (H. R. 12090; Rept. No. 1119) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, supplemental ap- 


propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
-other purposes, which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. BYRNES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points 
of order. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12022, relative to 
the naturalization and citizenship of married women; and, 
pending that 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will wait a moment, the 
Chair will submit a privileged report from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, 

Mr, VAILE. Very well. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
‘bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes, had insisted upon its amendments, 
had asked a conference with the House, and had appointed Mr. 
PÒINDEXTER, Mr. Hare, Mr. Newserry, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. 
Glass as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 156. An act for the relief of the heirs of Julio Carrazco, 
deceased ; 

S. 154. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Rump; 

S. 777. An act for the relief of John M. Green; 

S. 1087. An act for the relief of H. L. McFarlin; 

S. 1780. An act for the relief of Philip S. Everest; 

S. 1784. An act for the relief of John B. Elliott; 

S. 1880. An act providing for the appointment of Warrant 
Officer Herbert Warren Hardman as captain in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, United States Army; and 

S. 3291. An act for the relief of Henry Cordes, 


NATURALIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP OF MARRIED WOMEN, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Vane] 
moyes that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 12022; and, pending that 

_Mr. VAILE. Pending that, I would like to get an idea, if 
possible, as to what amount of time is desired by Members op- 
posing this bill. I will state, Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, that both the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] 
and myself are in favor of the bill. We desire to accommodate, 
as far as we can, those who wish to oppose the bill, and we 
would like to know what amount of time they will require. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the time is limited to two 
hours—one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado and one-half by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VAILE. Very well. I renew my motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colerado moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
12022. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to object to the vote 
on the ground that there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will cownt. [After counting. J 
One hundred and eighty-nine gentlemen are present not a 
quorum. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado moves a call 
of the House. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 


| geant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will 


call the roll. As many as favor the motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union will, when their names are called, answer “ aye”; 
those opposed will answer “‘ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 253, nays 3, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 173, as follows: 
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YEAS—253. 
Almon Doughton Kline, Pa. win 
Anderson Dowell nutson adcliffe 
Andrew, Mass. Drewry Kopp Rainey, II. 
res neha Nebr. 8 . Raker 
nsorge yer nz mseyer 
Anthony Echols La Rankin 
Appleby Elliott Lanham Ransley 
Aswell Ellis Lankford 5 Va. 
Atkeson Faust Larsen, Ga Rhodes 
Bacharach Fu vrot Lawrence Ricketts 
Barbour Fenn Layton Riordan 
Beedy isher Lea, Calif Roach 
g Fitzgerald Lee, Ga. Rogers 
Bell Fordney Lehibach Rose 
Bird Foster Lineberger Rosenbloom 
Bixler French Linthicum Sanders, N. X. 
Blakeney Frothingham Logan Sanders, Tex. 
Bland, Ind. Fulmer Lowrey Sandlin 
Boies Funk Lyon Schall 
Bond Gahn MeArthur Scott, Mich 
W. Garner MeCormick Shaw 
Box Garret, Tenn McDuffie Shelton 
Brand Gensman MeKenzie hreve 
Briggs MeLaughlin, Mich. Siegel 
Brooks, III Graham, III. McLaughlin, Nebr. Sinnott 
Browne, Wis. Green, Iowa McPherson isson 
Bulwinkle Greene, Mass, Magee Smith, Idaho 
Burdick Greene, Vt. Mann Smith, Mi 
Burke Griffin Mapes Smithwick 
Burroughs Hadley Martin Snell 
Butler Hammer Michaelson Snyder 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hardy, Michener Speaks 
Byrns, Tenn. a Miller Stafford 
Cable Hawley Mills Steagall 
Campbell, Kans. Hays Milupangh Stephens 
Carew Henry Mondell Stevenson 
Chalmers Hickey Montague Strong, Kans. 
Chandler, N. T. Hill Moore, Ohio Summers, Wasb. 
Chandler, Okla, Himes oore, Va Swing s 
Chindbiom Hoch Morgan Taylor, N. J. 
Christopherson Hooker Murphy emple 
Clouse Huddleston Nelson, Me. Ten Eyck 
Cole, Iowa Hudspeth Nelson, A. P. iman 
Cole, Obio Hukriede Newton, Mo. Timberlake 
Collier Hull Norton Tincher 
Collins Humphreys O'Connor Tinkham 
Colton Jagowa. Towner 
Connally, Tex. Jeffers, Ala. Oldfield Vaile 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Ky. Overstreet Vare 
Coughlin Johnson, S. Dak. Park, Ga Vestal 
Crago Johnson, Wash. —.— N = — 
sp 8 er. 0 
Crowther Keller Patterson, Mo. Volk 
Callen Kelley, Mich. Patterson, N. J. Volstead 
Curry Kelly, Pa. Perkins Walsh 
Dale Kendall Petersen alters 
Darrow Kincheloe Porter Ward, N. C. 
Davis, Tenn. Kirkpatrick Pou Watson 
Denison Kissel Pringe Weaver 
Dominick Kleczka Purnel Webster 
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Wheeler Williamson Wood, Ind Wyant 
White, Kans Wilson Woodruff \ 
White, Me. Wingo Woods, Va. 
Williams, IN, Wise Wurzbach 
NAYS—3. 
Herrick London Thomas 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Cramton 
NOT VOTING—173. 

Ackerman Fess Langley Rodenberg 
Arentz Fields Larson, Minn. Rossdale 
Bankhead Fish Lazaro Rouse 
Barkley Focht Leatherwood Rucker 
Beck Frear > N. Y. Ryan 
Benham Free Little Sabath 
Black Freeman Longworth Sanders, Ind, 
Bland, Va. Fuller Luce Scott, Tenn, 
Blanton Galliyan Luhring Sears 
Bowers Garrett, Tex. McClintic Sinclair 
Brennan Gilbert McFadden Slemp 
Britten Glynn McLaughlin, Pa. Sproul 
Brooks, Pa. Goldsborough McSwain Stedman 
Brown, Tenn. Goodykoontz MacGregor Steenerson 
Buchanan Gorman Madden Stiness 
Burtness Gould Maloney Stoll 
Burton Graham, Pa, Mansfield > Strong, Pa. 
Campbell, Pa. Griest Mead Sullivan 
Cannon Hardy, Colo. Merritt Sumners, Tex. 
Cantrill Harrison Montoya Swank 
Carter Haugen Moore, III. Sweet 
Clague Hayden Moores, Ind. Tague 
Clarke, Ela. Hersey Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Clarke, f Hicks Mott Taylor, Colo. 
Classon Hogan Mudd Taylor, Tenn, 
Cockran Husted Nelson, J. M. Thompson 
Codd Hutchinson Newton, Minn, Tilson 
Connell Ireland Lolan Treadway 
Cooper, Ohio James O’Brien Tucker 
Cooper, 8. Jefferis, Nebr. Oliver Tyson 
Copley Johnson, Miss, Olpp Underhill 
Dallinger Jones, Pa, Osborne Upshaw. 
Davis, Minn. Jones, Tex. Padgett Ward, N. Y. 

Al Kahn aige Wason 
De:npsey Kennedy Parks, Ark. Williams, Tex. 
Dickinson Ketcham Perlman Winslow 
Drane Kiess Rainey, Ala Woodyard 
Driver Kindred Rayburn Wright 
Dunbar Kin Reber Yates 
Dunn Kinkaid Reece Young 
Edmonds Kitchin Reed. N. Y Zihiman 
Evans Kline, N. Y. Riddick 
Fairchild Knight Robertson 
Fairfield Kreider Robsion 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Dallinger with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Hardy of Colorado with Mr. Kindred. 
Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Mead. 
Mr. Robsion with Mr. Wright. 


Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. McSwain. 


Mr. Winslow with Mr. Bland of Virginia. l 
Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. Bowers with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, on this vote I wish to answer 
“ Present.” I have a general pair with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. I would vote “aye” if he were 
present, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12022) relative to the naturalization 
and citizenship of married women, with Mr. Towner in the 
chair. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
The Clerk will read the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be notified when 
I have consumed five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the division of the time the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Varre] controls one hour and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RAKER] one hour. 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that both the gen- 
tleman from Colorado and the gentleman from California are in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. VAILE. That is correct. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
those who are opposed to the bill? 


What arrangements have been made for 


Mr. VAILE. 
opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado has contror 
of one hour, 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
two recent events have demonstrated quite clearly the inade- 
quacy and injustice of our present laws with relation to the citi- 
zenship of women. These events have brought the country to the 
very definite conviction that woman’s citizenship is not something 
that is unimportant or casual, not something merely incidental 
to the marriage status, but that woman’s citizenship is as im- 
portant, as individual, and should be endowed with the same 
dignity and responsibility as man's. citizenship. 

One of these events was the World War and its effect upon 
the rights and obligations of American women who had married 
aliens, and who consequently under existing law had lost the 
citizenship which was theirs by birth and acquired the citizen- 
ship and allegiance of their husbands. This resulted in many 
cases of injustice to the United States and in even more cases 
of injustice to these women. 

In the first class of cases were women who, married to alien 
enemies, had lost their sympathy with and their loyalty to the 
United States and acquired the hostile attitude of their hus- 
bands. These women, being aliens by reason of their marriage, 
were to a large extent beyond the control of our laws, could not 
be punished for treason or charged with the duties or responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship. We have long recognized the 
undesirability of permitting American citizens to escape the 
responsibilities of that status in time of national crisis by pro- 
viding that no American citizen shall be allowed to expatriate 
himself (or herself) in time of war. There has never been any 
doubt as to the sound policy of a country continuing its juris- 
diction in such a period over those who originally owed it their 
allegiance. But these women had expatriated themselves. by 
their marriage, and even if the marriage occurred after the com- 
mencement of war the same result would obtain under our ex- 
isting laws. 

Thus it will be seen that our present laws involve an incon- 
sistency on a matter which is of the very utmost importance, 
namely, the allegiance of the citizen in time of war, one statute 
declaring that at such a time no citizen shall expatriate him- 
self (or herself) and another automatically creating expatria- 
tion as an incident of marriage. It is part of the purpose of the 
pending legislation to remove this inconsistency. 

But be it said to the everlasting credit of American woman- 
hood that cases of the sort which I have mentioned, cases that 
is of the woman's transfer of her moral allegiance, while indi- 
vidually important, were not very numerous. Far more numer- 
ous Were the second class of cases, namely, those of the Ameri- 
ean-born woman who having never lost one particle of her own 
loyalty to our flag and our country, often, indeed, inspired 
by the loftiest patriotic fervor, found herself legally an alien 
enemy because her husband was a subject of the German 
Kaiser. These women, and there were thousands of them, 
where there were teus of the Glass previously mentioned, would 
have cut off their right hands sooner than aid the enemies of the 
United States in a war against the country of their birth. Yet 
their property was sequestered, and they were subject to the 
legal duress and restrictions‘ and the social suspicion and 
ostracism which attached to the status of alien enemies. 

We have all individually known of such cases, A girl who 
went to school with me at home and whose noble old father had 
lost an arm in the Civil War married while she was studying 
music in Germany a young German officer. The marriage was 
not a happy one, and she returned after a very few years to the 
United States and lived with her parents. She had been living 
With them in the United States for at least 10 years before the 
war broke out, but being of a religious faith which frowns upon 
divorce she never obtained a legal separation. This splendid 
young woman took an active part in Red Cross and other mili- 
tary relief work, and was broken-hearted when she was re- 
quired to stop on the ground that she was an “alien enemy.” 
Of course, aside from her purely technical legal status she was 
no more an enemy of the United States than any one of us. 

In the preceding Congress we extended individual relief in 
several similar cases, one of which was perhaps an extreme 
one, but which nevertheless illustrates the natural result of 
such a situation. 

Mrs. De Haven Alten was the daughter of an admiral ta the 
American Navy, and all of her male ancestors from Revolu- 
tionary times had served in the armies of the United States. 
She was wealthy in property nequired entirely by her family 
residing in the United States. In the World War she had one 


No requests have been made of me for time in 
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brother in the American Army and one brother who had enlisted 
in the French Army before America entered the war. This 
woman while she was a mere schoolgirl in Switzerland married 
a little German baron, who proved to be entirely worthless. He 
frittered away all of her property that he could get his hands on. 
He gave her abundant cause for divorce in other ways, and prior 
to the war she took up a separate abode in Switzerland and in- 
stituted divorce proceedings against her husband. Because he 
was an officer in the German Army, these proceedings were 
stayed during the entire period of the war, under German law. 
During the war she went to Hungary and there busied herself in 
relief work for the wounded prisoners of the allied armies. 

Our Alien Property Custodian, as was his duty, seized and 
held the remainder of her property, consisting of a trust fund 
in the United States, Reduced from wealth and luxury to abso- 
lute poverty, this woman, who had never ceased to be an Ameri- 
can at heart, came here penniless to appeal to the chivalry of 
the American Congress to restore her citizenship, which, since 
she was not divorced, she could not get except by special act. 
The Alien Property Custodian vigorously supported her plea, 
and the Congress, quite properly, granted it. 

The class of cases which I am now discussing—American 
women who, though loyal at heart, became alien enemies by their 
marriage to Germans—of course, includes many thousands of 
instances where the husband was a resident here, and many 
eases where the husband, desirous of becoming an American citi- 
zen, had taken out his first papers before the war broke out, 
leaving both him and his wife in the legal status of alien 
enemies. 

Let me state right here that I believe in the vast majority 
of cases these husbands were loyal to the land of their adoption, 
even though the adoption was not yet complete. There could 
not have been a very great difference between them and the 
many thousands of fully naturalized citizens who served in our 
armies, A few weeks ago I heard Mr. David Jayne Hill, at a 
luncheon of the English-speaking Union, make the statement 
that more than 40 per cent of our soldiers who fell in the battles 
of the Argonne Forest bore German names. I never had an op- 
portunity to check these figures, but undoubtedly the percentage 
was very large. I repeatedly noticed during the war that there 
would be at least three or four German names among the first 
dozen in our daily casualty lists, and I want to say here and 
now that on the whole the very great majority of our citizens 
of German blood displayed a magnificent loyalty and patriotism 
under very trying circumstances. The surprising thing is not 
that there were a few malodorous exceptions but that they were 
so few. For that matter, if you examine the roster of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives, you will find at least 35 distinc- 
tively German names. 

Now, Congress recognized the unfairness of retaining the 
property of American-born women whose status was technically 
that of alien enemies by reason of their marriage by providing 
for its release—act of February 27, 1921 (41 Stat. 1147). The 
necessity of such corrections will be avoided in future by the 
passage of this bill. 

The second event which has demonstrated the need for a 
change in our present laws was the nation-wide adoption of 
woman suffrage, putting at once into the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise many thousands of women who were citizens 
merely because of the citizenship of their husbands. Since 
women vote universally now, the woman’s citizenship should 
obviously be determined by her own qualifications and not by 
the qualifications of some one else. If she is qualified she 
should be able to become a citizen; if she is not qualified she 
should not become a citizen and should not have the right to 
vote. In other words, the exercise of elective franchise should 
depend upon the qualifications of the voter and not upon the 
fortuitous circumstance of whether the voter is married pr 
single. 

Woman's citizenship should stand on its own merits. She 
asks no special privilege. She is entitled to none. Her citi- 
zenship should be tested as is the man’s citizenship. It should 
be preserved as her most priceless possession, just as the man’s 
citizenship is so preserved. She is now in name, as well as 
in fact, an equal partner in the business of conducting the 
American Government. She should have the privileges of an 
equal partner, and as a condition of those privileges she should 
bear, and be qualified to bear, the duties and responsibility 
of that partnership. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used five minutes. 

Mr. VAILE. I will yield to myself five minutes more. 

A great many American women were married: to aliens who 
had just missed becoming citizens or who had not yet become 
citizens who at heart were loyal to the United States, but who 
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nevertheless technically occupied the position of alien enemies, 
Some were married to Germans who lived abroad. We recog- 
nized the great hardship which arose in such cases, recognized 
it in several specific instances in the last Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What would be the status of an 
American woman who married an alien and moved to Germany 
or some European country? 

Mr. VAILE. Under the present law the woman takes the 
status of her husband. Under the pending bill she does not 
lose her American citizenship unless she expressly renounces 
it or lives for two years in the country of her husband's allegi- 
ance or for five years in any other foreign country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then she would change her citi- 
zenship? 

Mr. VAILE. In that case the same presumption applies to 
her as to naturalized citizens of the United States, who are 
presumed to have lost their citizenship under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How ig that presumption re- 
butted? 

Mr. VAILE. The statute provides a way, namely, by regis- 
tering with the American consular officer, and this presumption 
will be subject to rebuttal in the same way. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Under existing law, when an American 
woman marries a foreigner she loses her American citizenship 
and becomes of his nationality. 

Mr. VAILE. That is correct. 

Mr. DENISON, If a foreign woman marries an Ameri- 
can—— 

Mr. VAILE. I am about to discuss that phase of the matter, 

Mr. DENISON. Does she become an American? 

Mr. VAILE. Under existeng law, where a foreign woman 
marries an American, she becomes instantly an American citi- 
zen, and that emphasizes the results of the second event to 
which I have referred. The second event was the universal 
application in this country of woman suffrage. That was the 
admission instantly to the exercise of the full rights of citizen- 
ship of many hundred thousands of women, who may or may 
not have been qualified, but whose right to vote was dependent 
not upon their qualification but upon the fact that they were 
married to American citizens. The whole point of our bill, 
on that end of it, is that the citizenship of a woman should 
stand upon its own merits, as does citizenship of a man; that 
woman is now an equal partner with man in the business of 
running the Government; that while she is entitled to no spe- 
cial privileges, while she asks for none, she should be per- 
mitted to share equally in that partnership and should be re- 
quired to bear its burdens and responsibilities. 

Mr. DENISON. This is the question that I have in my mind: 
I am wondering whether this bill is going to get us into any 
complication. If an American woman marries a foreigner she 
remains an American citizen, but her husband is an alien. 

Mr. VAILE. That is correct, 

Mr. DENISON. Under whose flag do the children fly? 

Mr. VAILE. They would not be changed in one particle from 
the situation that exists to-day. If a child is born here, no 
matter whether of American or alien parents, that child is an 
American citizen under our Constitution. Under existing law 
the child who is born abroad takes the nationality of its father, 
and that is not changed by the pending bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Then an American woman who marries an 
alien in Europe still remains an American citizen? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. And yet her children are foreigners? 

Mr. VAILE. Very true; but under existing law, if she mar- 
ries an alien, not only her children but she herself would be a 
foreigner, and we prefer that she should retain her citizenship 
if she wants to, if she does not expressly renounce it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Where the husband and wife are of dif- 
ferent nationalities do we not have hyphenated or dual citizen- 
ship on the part of the children? 

Mr. VAILE. Not on the part of the children. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Why not? 

Mr. VAILE. If they are born here, they are American citi- 
zens; and if born abroad, they are of the nationality of their 
father. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Not necessarily. Supposing an American 
woman marries an Englishman in this rountry and temporarily 
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visits hig folks abroad, when a child is born there that child 
under British law would be a British subject. 

Mr. VAILE. Correct. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Born of a British father, but being the 
son of an American citizen, that mother temporarily sojourning 
abroad, the child would be an American citizen, 

Mr. VAILE. I think the gentleman is in error. It takes the 
citizenship of the father. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr, ROSE. Either I failed to understand the reply made 
te the gentleman from Illinois or else the gentleman did not 
answer it fully. The question was asked, supposing a foreign 
woman marries an American in this country, what her rights 
are under this law. Is she an American citizen or not? 

Mr. VAILE. Not at all, until she qualifies for naturalization 

according to the process provided in 
this bill. 


Mr. ROSE. In other words, she would have to make appli- 
eation for citizenship the same as any other foreigner? 
Mr. VAILE, Except that but one year’s residence is re- 


quired. 

Mr. ROSE. She has to make application. 

Mr. VAILE. She has to show that she is loyal to our insti- 
tutions and understands the English language. 

Mr. ROSE. The point I am going to bring out is that mar- 
riage of a foreign woman to an American citizen does not of 
itself make her an American citizen. 

Mr. VAILE. That is correct. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Is this legislation demanded, or does it 
grow out of some real hardship or wrongs that have been 
suffered, or is it more or less theoretical? 

Mr. VAILE. It is very real. Let me call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that in the last Congress we passed a 
remedial act for the benefit of one woman under these circum- 
stances. It is true that there were two or three, but this was 
the one particular case of an American-born woman, her father 
an admiral in the Navy, coming of revolutionary stock, and at 
the outbreak of the World War she had one brother in the 
American Army, and before we got into the war she had one 
brother in the French Army. Let me repeat this instance for 
the gentleman’s consideration, since it is typical ef the very 
thing we want to avoid. While in Switzerland years ago this 
woman married a worthless German baron, who wasted her 
property. 

Before the war she started divorce proceedings, but divorce 
proceedings were stayed on account of the fact that he was a 
German officer. She was penniless. She had always been an 
American at heart, and was devoting herself to relief work 
among our soldiers, Of course the Alien Property Custodian 
took hold of her property, and she came here penniless to the 
American Congress and asked that her citizenship be restored. 
That was done, and I think properly so. 

Both political parties have indorsed specifically the principle 
of this bill, There are many associations, some of which may 
seem to be more or less theoretical, but which the gentleman 
will find are quite practical, which are also asking for the 
passage of this measure. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSE Let us take the question propounded by 
the gentleman m New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. A Britisher 
marries an American woman. They are sojourning in Great 
Britain when a child is born. It will be a British subject, be- 
cause it will take the nationality of its father. 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Suppose two children were born over 
there under those circumstances. Both would be Britishers. 
They come back here and two children are born here. Then 
in the same family you would have two British children and 
two American children. 

Mr. VAILE. That happens now in many cases. It happens 
in this way, where children are born here with both parents 
aliens. They are both American citizens, But if the other 
brother is born in England, that brother is an English subject. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. We have cases where a married couple 
comes here with children and more children are born in this 
country, but here you add to the difficulties, creating condi- 
tions where you have a different citizenship for the husband 
and the wife and the children. 

Mr. VAILE. We could not take care of all the cases of dual 
citizenship, but I think we have done it as far as we can. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Complications will arise in case of war 
under this bill. For instance, if this law had been in effect 
during the World War, you might have had the mother a Ger- 
man citizen, the children all American citizens because born 
here, and the father an American. Carrying out one of the 
proclamations of the President during the war you might have 
interned the mother and separated her from her children and 
husband, 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman must remember that under the 
provisions of the bill the mother has the opportunity of be- 
coming an American citizen, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is not the mother only that you are 
punishing, but you are punishing the children. You are dis- 
rupting the ties of the family. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman if 
he wants to debate that phase of the case. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am simply seeking information at this 
time. 

à Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
ime. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be notified when I have 
consumed 15 minutes. Gentlemen of the committee, your Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization bave for the last 
eight years, if not longer, at various times, had this subject be- 
fore it for its consideration. We have had distinguished Mem- 
bers of this House and others not Members in various hearings 
before the committee befere the nineteenth amendment to the 
United States Constitution became operative and since. So that, 
so fur as the questions are involved, the committee have tried 
to give their best attentien and consideration to the matter and to 
bring it before the House in as clear and as concise a manner 
as it was possible, in order to present the concrete question 
to the House and to the Congress, 

There can be no question new so far as opposition to this 
legislation is concerned, for both parties at their last conven- 
tion indorsed it. The Republican Party indorsed this principle 
unanimously and the legislation that is sought to be enacted 
into law by this bill. The platform declaration on this question 
by the Republicans, adopted in their platform at their conven- 
tion of 1920 at Chicago, III., June 8-12, reads as follows: 

NATURALIZATION, 


There is urgent need of improvement in our naturalization law. No 
alien should become a citizen until he has become genuinely American, 
and adequate tests for determining the alien’s fitness for American citi- 
zenship should be provided for by law. 

We advocate in addition the independent naturalization of married 
women. An American woman, resident in the United States, should not 
lese her citizenship by marriage to an alien, 


And on woman suffrage the platform declaration is as follows: 
WOMAN SUPFFRAGD. 
We welcome women into full 


age may 
1920, which is so important to the welfare of our country. 

The Democratic platform, adopted at the Democratic conven- 
tion at San Francisco, Calif., June 28—July 6, in 1920, on the 
naturalization and woman suffrage reads as follows: S 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

We indorse the proposed nineteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States 5 ir — suffrage to women. We congratu- 
late the legislatures of the tates which have — ratified said 
amendment, and we u the Democratic governors and legislatures of 
Tennessee, North Car a, and Florida and such States as have not 
yet ratified the Federal suffrage amendment to unite in an effort to com- 
plete the ee of ratification and secure the thirty-sixth State in 
time for all the women of the United States to participate im the fall 
election. We commend the effective advocacg of the measure by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

WELFARE OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

We I apte plen with the States for the protection of child life 
8 ney and maternity care; in the probibition of child labor 
and by adequate mpd gpa for the Children’s Bureau and the 
Woman's Bureau in the Department of Labor. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


We advocate full representation of women on all commissions dealing 
with women’s work or women’s interests and a reclassification of the 
Federal civil service free from discrimination on the ground of sex; a 
continuance of appropriations for education in gex giene; al 
legislation which shall insure that American women resident in the 
United States, but married to aliens, shall retain their American citi- 
zenship, and that the same process of naturalization shall be required 
for women as for men. 


They unanimously indorsed the principles of this bill, so that 
every Member of the House, Democrat and Republican, if the 
legislation carries out those two platform declarations, can 
haye no squeamish conscience relative to the propriety or neces- 
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sity or advisability of this legislation. It is only a question 
whether the committee has presented to you the legislation 
carrying out those principles. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to complete my statement first, 
and then I will yield. Since that time, and in addition to the 
two platform declarations of these two great parties, prac- 
tically every woman’s organization in the United States has 
indorsed in substance and effect the proposed legislation. Let 


me read; - 
INDEPENDENT CITIZENSHIP SUBCOMMITTEE, 
July 19, 1922, 


DEAR Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: We earnestly ask your consideration of 
the Cable bill (H. R. 12022), which we re aes will come before the 
ao = od oe this week, and we trust that you will give it your 
active 2 

This * bill relative to the naturalization and citizenship of married 
women, and provides that a woman's citizenship shall not be depended 
upon her marital status. 

The organizations that we represent have all indorsed the principles 
found in this measure. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Mrs. RAYMOND MORGAN. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN, 
Mary STEUART. 
“COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
Mus. SIMON OPPENHEIMER. 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Lipa M. Harrorp. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Mavcp Woop Park. 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S Trapr UNION LEAGUE, 
ETHEL M. SMITH. 
Women’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Senna Lowe Yost. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Let me first complete my statement and then 
I will yield. Under the present law an American woman, citi- 
zen of the United States, who marries an alien loses her citizen- 
ship and becomes of the nationality and of the citizenship of 
that of her husband. This question was fully discussed and 
settled in the case of MacKenzie against Hare, volume 239, 
pages 299 to 231, of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The court discusses the question of expatriation as it existed 
under the common law, and discusses the revision originally 
adopted by this country, and then says it was brought about 
beyond all question by the Revolutionary War. Then the acts 
of Congress in relation to naturalization, the specific statute 
that a woman who marries an alien takes the nationality of her 
husband. 

Further, under the present law no married woman, an alien, 
can be naturalized or file her petition for naturalization, and 
therefore if the husband fails to naturalize she must remain an 
alien under the law as it now stands, Third, with five minutes’ 
residence in the United States an alien woman who marries a 
citizen of the United States, or who marries one who has been 
naturalized as a citizen of the United States, upon her arrival 
becomes a full-fledged citizen, with all the rights and privileges 
of an American citizen who has been compelled to live here 
21 years or an American boy or an alien who has complied with 
the naturalization laws. So that under the present law, by 
virtue of allowing a woman to have the same civil rights as a 
man, it becomes important whether or not an alien woman who 
marries an American citizen should instanter become an Ameri- 
ean citizen, with all the rights and privileges of an American 
citizen. That is charged by this law. 

Now, under the present law an alien married woman can not 
be naturalized as such independent of her husband. This bill 
in paragraph 1 allows her to become naturalized without the 
naturalization of her husband. Under the present law when 
an alien woman marries a citizen she automatically becomes 
a citizen. This bill requires her to be naturalized under 
the provision in section 2 which requires a year’s residence 
and for taking the oath of allegiance and otherwise complying 
with the naturalization laws. Third, the present law, when an 
alien man is naturalized the wife becomes automatically a citi- 
zen. This bill requires her to be naturalized, and a short process 
is provided in section 2. Hereafter all wonien now married 
at the present time, married to aliens—and there may be a 
million of them residing in the United States—the husband 
becomes naturalized, that woman under this law will not be- 
come naturalized, but she must come within a year and file 
her application, become naturalized, take the oath of allegiance, 
which she ought to take to become a full-fledged citizen, with 
all the rights and privileges of an American citizen, 

Fourth. Under the present law an American woman citizen 
who marries an alien automatically takes the citizenship of 
her husband and loses her American citizenship. This bill per- 
mits her to retain such American citizenship unless she re- 
nounces that citizenship, or unless she goes abroad and remains 


there two years in the country of the nativity of her busband; 
and the presumption is that she then loses her residance, or 
that if she resides for five years generally in a foreign country 
she loses her citizenship. The presumption is the same as the 
law now applies to a naturalized citizen who goes abroad and 
lives two years and loses citizenship if he remains in the coun- 
try of his nativity for two years, or five years elsewhere. 

Fifth. The bill provides that an American woman citizen who 
heretofore by her marriage to an alien loses her American citi- 
zenship may regain the same as provided by section 2 of the bill. 
If the marital relation is dissolved by death or divorce she can 
come back to this country and living here become an American 
citizen; or if she declares before the proper officer abroad she 
will retain her citizenship, and if under present conditions she 
wants to retain the citizenship she has to take the oath of alle- 
giance. Her citizenship amounts to something. While we have 
made some small distinctions we are trying to place the Ameri- 
can woman upon the same base as the American man and re- 
quire her to take the oath of allegiance so as to show it is worth 
something. 

Sixth. An alien woman not eligible to American citizenship 
can not be naturalized. That is as it ought to be. 

Seventh. An American woman citizen who marries an alien 
not eligible to citizenship loses her American citizenship. Of 
course, after the,death or the dissolution of the marriage she 
can comply with the provisions of the act and become an Ameri- 
can citizen and resume her status. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. In just a moment. 

Eighth. And no woman whose husband is not eligible to citi- 
zenship shall be naturalized during the continuance of the mari- 
tal status. In other words, if a woman marries a man who is 
ineligible to citizenship of the United States, while the first pro- 
vision of the bill says that this married woman may be natural- 
ized, she by virtue of her voluntary act—as was held in the case 
to which I referred—if she expatriates herself voluntarily and 
knowingly, she has no complaint; she can not be naturalized 
because of the reasons suggested. I yield for a short question. 

Mr. CONNALLY: of Texas. I do not like the qualification, 
but I would like to ask the gentleman—on page 2, line 15, this 
bill says: 

If at the termination of the marital status she is a citizen of the 
ene States, she shall retain her citizenship regardless of her resi- 

Now, what does that mean? It simply says if she is a citi- 
zen after the marriage has terminated she shall continue to be 
a citizen. Of course she would, if she is a citizen. How does 
she become a citizen if—— 

Mr. RAKER. Now I will discuss that and yield further. 
This bill as presented to the House does not make any dis- 
tinct—— 8 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman answer later 
on the floor or in his extension? 

Mr. RAKER. On the floor. I like to answer on the floor, 
But this bill does not make any distinction in regard to where 
the American woman lived originally. The committee thought 
an American woman residing abroad, who married an alien, 
should not retain her citizénship, and it was impressed on me 
very strongly, but the Department of State says from their ex- 
perience in a good many years the question of residence, 
whether permanent or not, is somewhat complicated, and cre- 
ates a good deal of difficulty, so we have said that the Ameri- 
can woman anywhere marrying an alien retains her citizen- 
ship, provided now that if she resides abroad two years in the 
country of her husband's allegiance the presumption of law is 
that she thereby renounces her American citizenship and is 
expatriated. Second, that if she resides anywhere else than 
in the country of her husband’s nativity or the country to 
which he owes allegiance for five years, she would by that act 
lose her citizenship. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 15 minutes. 

Mr, RAKER. I will take two minutes more. So that the 
bill as presented with the amendments which will be offered 
by the chairman for the purpose of clarification and one to 
cover the question of a woman who marries a man ineligible to 
become a citizen that during that time she can not herself 
apply for citizenship, the committee are unanimous, both Demo- 
crats und Republicans, in presenting this bill to the House, and 
hope and believe that it should receive a unanimous vote. We 
have extended suffrage to women, and all the dire troubles 
and complications which were predicted, the question of the 
division of the family and the want of their attendance upon 
the polls and their interest in Government affairs, have all been 
wiped away and everything of the kind proven to be a myth. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to know what the views of the 
committee were for causing an American citizen to lose her 
citizenship in two years. Under this bill if an American woman 
marries a foreign man she retains her citizenship for two 
years. Is that right? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. If she goes abroad to live with her husband 
she remains an American citizen two years. What was the 
reason for limiting her to that two years? 

Mr. RAKER. I will answer it as best I can. Under the 
present law an American woman who marries an alien auto- 
matically loses her citizenship. If she remains in the United 
States she ought to have it, and that is the purpose and object 
of this bill. If she goes abroad and permanently resides for 
two years she ought to by that act, voluntary on her part, lose 
the right granted to her by this law, because she has, in the 


first place, married an alien. She has determined by her own’ 


motion and her act and her conduct that she is not thinking 
of the United States and therefore ought not to be an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Mr. DENISON. Does that begin after two consecutive 
years or two years altogether? 

Mr. RAKER. I think beyond all question that if the woman 
went over and stayed six months and came back she would 
not lose it. It must be a consecutive two years’ residence, two 
years’ residence abroad, and the presumption would be that 
she lost her citizenship. 

Mr. DENISON, If a foreign man’s family under the present 
law comes to the United States and the man is naturalized the 
wife also becomes an American citizen. Do the children also 
become citizens? 

Mr, RAKWR, No. They stand just as they do under the 
law now. There has been no change. 

Mr. DENISON. Do they still remain foreign? 

Mr. RAKER. If they are under a certain age and the father 
becomes naturalized, they become citizens. If they are over 
that certain age, they must be independently naturalized, under 
the present law. 

Mr. DENISON. I will ask the gentleman if little babies, 
under 6 years old, become American citizens? 

Mr. RAKER. If the father is naturalized the little baby 
will be a citizen after he becomes of age. But the mother’s 
naturalization does not affect in any way, shape, or form ‘the 
naturalization of the children. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman take two minutes more 
in order to elucidate this bill? 

Mr. RAKHR. I will yield myself two minutes more. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I have in mind the status of the -children 
under this act. 

Mr. RAKER. What is the question? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. My attention is directed to this: Under the 
existing law the child will vote upon its father’s papers. Now, 
what will be the gitnation where an alien woman secures 
naturalization and the father does not become naturalized? 

Mr. RAKER, I will answer that: Under the law as it now 
stands, all those who are minors when the father becomes 
naturalized will become American citizens by reason of that 
naturalization. Those above a certain age are not naturalized 
by reason of the naturalization of the father, and must become 
naturalized, Under this bill, tf the father is not naturalized, 
and does not care enough to go and do it, we have said that the 
mother ought to have some opportunity to advance educationally 
and otherwise. She can under this bill become naturalized, but 
it does not in the slightest degree affect the status of the chil- 
dren one way or another. 

2 5 STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me in that con- 
nection—— 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Following the gentleman's conclusion just 
stated, the committee does not repeal section 5 of the expatria- 
tion act of 1907? 

Mr. RAKER. It does not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I call to the attention of the gentle- 
man the phraseology of that act? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield myself two minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to quote from the act, which 
I hold in my hand, the ease of a child born abroad whose mother 
would become naturalized but the father would not. The child 
would take the citizenship of the mother. May I read it? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Section 5 says, and I think it must be 
changed if the committee wishes to have it conform to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from California, that— 

a child born without the United States of alien parents shall be deemed 
a citizen of the United States by virtue of the naturalization of or 
resumption of American citizenship by the parent. 

It does not state which parent. 


Provided, That such naturalization or resumption takes place during 
the minority of such child: And provided further, That the citizenship 
of such minor child shall be at the time such minor child begins 
to reside permanently in the United States. 


Now, you have not attempted to amend section 5, so that if 
the mother becomes naturalized during the minority of the 
foreign-born child, and the husband and father does not, the 
child under this law will take the citizenship of the mother, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is the point I wanted explained. 

Mr. RAKER. I will say unhesitatingly that under this bill 
the naturalization of the mother does not naturalize the child, 
and it will have to wait until it becomes of age and is inde- 
pendently naturalized. Under the law the father wants to do 
something. He has not done it in the past. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, The child is undoubtedly naturalized under 
the certificate of its parent. Is that not so? It does not say 
“father.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make the motion that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman from Colorado wish to 
proceed now? 

Mr. VAILE. If you want to use more time, go ahead, 

Mr. RAKER. You had best proceed, and then I will yield 
10 minutes. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 


point of erder there is no quorum present. The Chair will, 


count, [After counting.] Eighty-four Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. VAILE. I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrews, Nebr. Fields Langley Robertson 
Anthony Fish Larson, Minn. Rossdale 
Arentz Focht „azaro Rouse 
Bankhead Frear Leatherwood Rucker 
Free a N.Y. Ryan 
Beck Freeman Little . Sabath 
Benham Fuller Logan Sanders, Ind, 
Bixler Fulmer Longworth Schall 
k Gallivan Luce Scott, Tenn, 
Bland, Ind. Garrett, Tenn, McClintic Sears 
lanton Garrett, Tex. McFadden Sinclair 
Bond Gilbert McLaughlin, Nebr. Sinnott 
Brennan Goodykoonts McLaughlin, Pa. Sisson 
Britten Gorman McSwain Slem 
Brooks, Pa. Gould MacGregor Smithwick 
Brown, Tenn, Graham, Pa, aloney Sproul 
Buchanan reene, Mass, un Steagall 
Burtness Gri Mansfield Stedman 
Burton = se Colo. Merritt — 
Campbell, Pa. arrison ontague 
Cannon ayden Montoya Strong, Pa. 
Cantril ys Moore, III Sullivan 
Carter reey Moores, Ind, Summers, Wash. 
Clark, Fla. Hicks Morin Suniners, Tex, 
Clarke, N. Y. Himes Mott Swank 
Classon Hogan Mudd Sweet 
Cockran Husted Nelson, J. M. Swing 
Codd Hutchinson Newton, Minn, Tague 
Connell Ireland Nolan Taylor, Ark 
Cooper, Ohio James O'Connor Taylor, Colo 
Cooper, Wis. Jefferis, Nebr. Oliver Taylor, Tenn, 
Copley Jo D, * ipp Tilson 
Johnson, 8. Dak, Osborne Treadway 
Davis, Minn, Jones, Pa, adgett Dyson 
al Jones, Tex. Eae Underhill 
Dem; Kahn Park, Ga, Upshaw 
Dickinson Keller Parks, Ark, ard, N. Y. 
Drane Kelly, Pa. Perlman Wason 
Drewry Kennedy Porter Weaver 
Driver Ketcham Purnell White, Kans, 
Dunbar Kiess Rainey, Ala Williams, Tex. 
Dunn Kindred Rayburn Wise 
Edmonds Kinkaid Reber Woodyard 
Evans Kitchin Reece Wurzbach 
Fairchild Kline, N. Y Reed, N. X. Yates 
rfiel Knight Reed, W. Va. Young 
n Riddick Zibiman 
Fess Lampert Riordan 


Thereupon the committee rese; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12022) 
relative to the naturalization and citizenship of married women, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
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be called, whereupon 239 Members responded to their names 
a quorum—and he submitted a list of absentees for entry in 
the Journal. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr, Speaker, before the committee 
resumes, by consent of the representatives of the majority I 
wish to ask leave to extend 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has no right to consider any 
such request. The committee has risen temporarily, and the 
Speaker has resumed the chair only to receive a report. The 
Chair has no right to recognize the gentleman. The committee 
will resume its session, 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Vane] 


is recognized, 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for tive minutes, 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, a woman’s citizenship should 
not be determined by her marital status. Justice and com- 
mon sense should permit a married woman to act upon her own 
wishes and qualifications for naturalization rather than those 
of her husband. The principle of independent citizenship for 
married women is not a new proposition. It has been indorsed 
by both the Republican and Democratic Parties and incorpo- 
rated in their 1920 platforms. My bill itself has been indorsed 
by various national women’s organizations ef the United States 
in a statement issued to Members of the House to-day, which 
reads as follows: 3 

We earnestly ask your consideration of the Cable bill (H. R. 12022) 
which we expect will come before the House for a vote this week, and 
we trust that 15 will give it your active support. 

This is a bill relative to the naturalization and citizenship of mar- 
ried women, and provides that a woman's citizenship shall not be đe- 
pendent upon her marital status. 

The organizations that we represent have all indorsed the principles 
fonnd in this measure. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Mrs, RAYMOND MORGAN. 
OP BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 


Mary STEUART. 
COUNCIL or JzwisH WOMEN, 
Mrs. L. OPPENHEIMER, 


GENERAL FEDERATION OP WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Lipa M. Harrorp, 


Mau Woop Pank. 
NATIONAL Women’s TRADE UNION LEAGUE, 
Prue, M. Surra. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Lexxa Lown Yost. 


The Carnegie Foundation made a special investigation to 
determine the attitude of various judges exercising jurisdic- 
tion in naturalization cases, and in that study replies from 
350 judges were 2 to 1 in favor of naturalizing women as 
individuals, and practically 2 to 1 in favor of allowing an 
American woman to retain her citizenship regardless of mar- 
riage to an allen. 

The conviction that the citizenship of married women ought 
to be a genuine right which can not be taken away from her or 
granted to her without her full knowledge, consent, or wish is not 
confined to legislative proceedings or resolutions in this coun- 
try. The International Suffrage News for June, this year, 
reports that early in April, 1922, a bill was introduced in the 
French Senate seeking to revise the provisions in regard to 
nationality, and especially in regard to the citizenship of mar- 
ried women. In England a bill, which 59 women’s organiza- 
tions of the British Empire heartily indorse, dealing with inde- 
pendent citizenship of married women has lately been brought 
before the House of Commons. The International Council of 
Women, the largest of the international organizations of 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
WOMES, 


NATIONAL Laus or WOMEN VOTERS, 


tion the belief of women of many countries that the citizenship 
of married women should be upon an independent basis and 
their sincere conviction that legislative bodies will soon come to 
recognize the justice and common sense of the women’s stand 
in the matter. 

A natural-born American must wait 21 years before she or 
he is permitted to participate in the government of this coun- 
try. A foreign-born man or single woman who comes to this 
country and resides here continuously for five years, if he 


qualifies before the courts, may become naturalized and ac- 
quire the right of suffrage. But a foreign-born woman who 
comes to this country one day autcmatically becomes an Ameri- 
can citizen the next if she marries an American citizen or if 
her husband becomes naturalized. With one day’s period of 
residence, aS compared to the natural-born American's 21 
years of residence, she acquires the same rights, privileges, and 
benefits in and to our Government. She is not required to be 
able to speak the English language, to know of our customs 
and laws, our Constitution, and to be attached te the prin- 
ciples of our Government; she does not even have to renounce 
allegiance to her foreign ruler and take the oath of allegiance 
to Uncle Sam. 

Citizenship in this country should not depend on the mar- 
riage status, but should be based upon loyalty to our country 
and a knowledge of its language and laws, as well as a wish or 
desire to become an American citizen. On the other hand, 
under our present law a married alien woman who may have 
resided in this country for many years and who has learned 
to love America, who knows our language, our customs, our 
laws, can not become an American citizen except by the 
naturalization of her husband. Why should her citizenship 
depend upon the will of her husband? 

The bill under consideration repeals that section of the 
present law which provides “Any woman who is now or who 
may hereafter be married to a citizen of the United States 
and who might herself be lawfully naturalized shall be deemed 
a citizen,” and in its place provides that when an alien woman 
marries an American, or when her husband becomes naturalized, 
she does not automatically become an American citizen, but if 
she also desires to become an American citizen she may do so 
by being naturalized through a shortened process, 

The present law permitting the naturalization of foreign 
born deals directly with the husband and father and gives the 
wife and mother but secondary consideration. The husband 
is the one who is educated. He is the one who must learn to 
Speak the English language, to know our country, its Oonstitu- 
tion, and laws. He is the one who must be attached to the 
principles of our Nation. He only renounces allegiance to his 
fereign ruler, and in most cases he only appears in open court 
and declares on oath that he will support and defend the Con- 
stitution. The husband is the one who must be fitted and pre- 
pared for his part as an American citizen. Even the children 
are sent to public schools, but what of the wife? The true 
process of naturalization should include the education of the 
mother of this immigrant family. The mother's influence and 
guidance would be lost to the family without the education 
that naturalization proceedings provide and require. My bill 
is intended to permit this wife and mother to learn something 
about the country. She is the one who should guide these 
children and ought to have the same privileges of an education 
as the father. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question there? 

Mr. CABLE. I yield. 

Mr. VOIGT, Under this bill you are casting the same mental 
requirements upon the wife as you are on the husband? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. That is intended so as to permit her to 
learn something about this country, and not be entirely dis- 
regarded when her husband is going through the naturalization 
proceedings. 

Mr. VOIGT. Let us take the case of the average alien family 
coming to this country. Usually that family consists of a 
husband and wife and anywhere from two to half a dozen 
children. 

Mr. CABLE. Yes; and when they proceed with their naturali- 
zation they devote all their time to the husband and to the 
education of the children in the public schools, and give the 
wife and mother but little attention. 

cae CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. VAILE. I yield two more minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for two minutes more. 

Mr. VOIGT. Now, when that family comes to this country, 
the wife is generally required to do all the family work. She 
has to work from early in the morning until late at night to 
take care of those children. 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. Let us educate her and give her a 
chance. 

Mr. VOIGT. Do you think it is a fair proposition to throw 
the same burden, the same mental requirement upon that wife, 
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when she is busy with her family and her household duties 
from morning until night, that is cast on the husband? 

Mr. CABLE. Under my bill the wife would receive the same 
education as the father and the children, and thus she would 
have the same opportunities as the husband and children. 

Mr. VOIGT. Does the gentleman believe that the wife is 
able to get away from her household duties and her children 
so as to acquire these attainments? 

Mr. CABLE. In various States the Americanization proceed- 
ing is carried on by going into the home and educating the wife 
there. We seek to give these foreign-born women a chance to 
be educated, and we are opposed to keeping the mother and 
wife in ignorance of our language and laws, as you do in many 
cases under the present naturalization law. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will ask the gentleman if it is not true, 
further, that the inspiration that the children get is more from 
the mother than from the father? 

Mr. CABLE. That is right. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is it not right, therefore, that the 
mother who guides these children and has constant association 
with them-ought to have the same privilege of an education as 
the father, if not more? 

Mr. CABLE. The mother should be given the opportunity of 
learning the English language and our customs and method of 
government for her benefit as well as her children, 

Mr, CHALMERS, First I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Ohio upon his bill. [Applause.] I want to say in 
answer to the gentleman from Wisconsin that I do not consider 
it any hardship upon a wife to relieve her temporarily from 
household duties and educate her and give her some education 
in American citizenship. 

Mr. CABLE. Under the present law “ any American woman 
who marries a foreigner shall take the nationality of her hus- 
band.” This bill repeals that provision of law in line with the 
Republican and Democratic national platforms. The Repub- 
lican platform in part provides: 

An American woman resident in the United States shall not lose her 
citizenship by marriage to an alien, 

And the Democratic platform dealing with this subject advo- 
cates— * 

Federal legislation which shall insure that American women resident 
in the United States, but married to aliens, shall retain their American 
citizenship. 

The principle of permitting a woman to retain her national- 
ity, even though she marries a person of another nation. is not 
confined to this country alone. In April of this year the bill 
introduced in the French Senate dealing with citizenship of 
married women provided in article 19 that— 

The French woman who nrarries an alien retains her French citizen- 
ship, unless she makes formal declaration that she prefers to take the 
nationality of her husband, . 

And in England the bill recently brought before the House of 
Commons provides for the restoration to British women who 
have married aliens of their British citizenship. 

In my opinion the rich American woman who marries a title 
and lives abroad should cease to have the privileges and benefits 
of an American citizen, and under my bill special provision is 
made that if she resides continuously for two years in the coun- 
try of which her husband is a citizen or subject, or resides con- 
tinuously for five years abroad, she is presumed to have ceased 
to be an American citizen. But there are many American girls 
who marry foreign born and who continue to reside in this 
country. Their loyalty and fidelity is with the United States. 
Since the nineteenth amendment grants equal suffrage to 
women, so also should they have equal rights with reference 
to citizenship. An American citizen who marries an alien girl 
still retains his citizenship; so also should the American girl 
who marries the alien man. We should not relinquish our 
rights to legislate or withdraw our country's protection from 
these natural-born American women; their personal and prop- 
erty rights should be determined by our laws; and we should 
not by legislative action surrender this right to any foreign 
nation. 

The purpose of the bill is to place citizenship on the highest 
plane possible. It is a privilege and not a right. Participation 
in our Government and the protection by our country should 
not be determined in the case of married women solely by a 
marriage ceremony. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Warp]. 8 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I hold in 
my hand 8,500 names of citizens from my own and Mr. 
Krrcutn’s district asking this Congress to act before its ad- 
journment, and as quickly as possible, upon the Muscle Shoals 


proposition, I am going to lay the petition in the basket, and 
I want the House to know it so that you can all read it if 
you want to, provided you do not all read it at one time; and 
if you all want to read it at one time, I will read it to you. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. RAKER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I shall hardly use 
10 minutes, I wish to discuss a matter that is not connected 
with the pending bill, but a matter that has been discussed 
somewhat heretofore. 

According to recent newspaper statements, there is to be 
further delay in giving the public information as to the reason 
for the Executive order of March 30, which led to the removal 
of the director and other responsible officials of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and the substitution of others in their 
places. Meanwhile there continue to be intimations that the 
bureau was being mismanaged and that the officials were 
guilty of misconduct. I propose this morning to briefly re- 
state the case which I have heretofore more than once dis- 
cussed, and I do not believe that any facts have been, or will be, 
developed to disprove the propositions I now submit. 

The officials who were removed were rendering faithful 
service, and there was no good reason for the President's order. 
The President was the victim of those whose advice he trusted, 
chief among whom, I haye no doubt, were the Attorney General 
and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Dover, who seem to 
be the chief patronage pilots of the administration ship. The 
action which was taken, besides disregarding the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the civil-service law, was a gross injustice to 
competent and honest officials, men and women, who, so far 
as We are up to this time advised, are beyond reproach. 

The Government has suffered a real loss by the removal of 
some of the officials, who, in their special line, were among the 
most conspicuous and useful experts in this country, and evi- 
dence of this is found in the fact that their services are now 
being sought by private enterprises. Let me give some in- 
stances. I am reliably informed that Mr. Rose. who was 
chief of the Engraving Division at a salary of $5,000 a year, 
has been offered by an English engraving concern a salary of 
$20,000 a year; that Mr. Smilley, who is regarded as the master 
vignette engraver of this country, if not of the world, and who 
was receiving a salary of $7,500, is now employed by the 
American Bank Note Co. at a salary of $10,000; that Mr. Slat- 
tery, who was chief of the Electrolytic Division, and Mr. 
Dean, who was chief of the Surface Division, have been em- 
ployed at increased salaries by concerns in Bridgeport, Conn.. 
and New Haven, Conn. Of course, there are some of those 
removed who, in a time like this, find difficulty in securing 
employment, however well equipped and meritorious they may 
be, but they must, as best they can, yield to the consequences 
of an order which was made suddenly, without hearing, with- 
out notice, and which is apparently sought to be justified by 
an investigation that is now already supposed to have gone 
on for two months and a half. 

I do not mean to say that all of the newly appointed officials 
are unworthy or disreputable. I would be most unhappy to 
think that such is the case, and would be the last man to 
assume it to be the fact without definite proof. But what I do 
mean to say is that some of them are liable to that criticism. 
What I am saying now I hope will reach the President. I do 
not know whether he reads the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or is 
kept posted as to its contents. I do know that any President 
would profit by keeping in close touch with the proceedings 
in Congress in that way. However much the REconů may be 
derided by some, it should be consulted by those who hold 
great positions in the Federal Government, for with reference 
to the activities of the Federal Government it shows “the very 
age and body of the times, its form and substance.” I wish the 
President to know that the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, appointed by his order, is a man who, at the 
time of his appointment, was, and is now, under very serious 
charges made in a divorce case pending in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, the case of Evelyn D. Hill against 
Louis A. Hill, which was filed April 20, 1920, The charges can 
not be lightly brushed aside, since the complainant is vouched 
for by those who know her well as of the highest standing 
and credibility. There is more that would have been adduced 
relative to the new chief of the bureau that would make the 
President gravely doubt whether he measures up to the stand- 
ards of public and private conduct which the President so often 
advocates in his public addresses had the resolution for an in- 
vestigation which I proposed, but which the Committee on 
Rules has ignored, been adopted, The President, I suppose, 
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understands that the man now at the head of the bureau super- 
vises the work of a Government agency which perhaps has a 
larger percentage. of young women among its employees than 
any other Government agency. It is for the President to de- 
termine whether, in view of the conditions I have briefly out- 
lined, he is content, and expects the women of this country to 
be content, with what he has done. Had the investigation 
been permitted it would have shown that the new assistant 
director is simply a fit associate of his superior. There is 
something else that the President should know. His order be- 
came effective at 6.30 p. m., March 30. Two hours in advance 
of that a committee of the Treasury Department had made an 
altogether favorable report of the work of Mr. Ashworth, who 
was custodian of the dies. That is a very important office, 
and, as L understand, there is an annual report on its condi- 
tion; Not only was Mr. Ashworth officially approved, but no 
oue will venture to challenge his capacity or character. The 
President should know that there was placed in that position 
a man who was then, and is now, the defendant in a divorce 
ease pending in the Supreme Court. of the District of Columbia, 
the case of Caroline D. McCauley against Joseph D. McCauley, 
filed February 28, 1922, which contains more serious charges 
than have probably been presented to that court in any other 
similar case, charges that are so established by letters written 
by the defendant himself that there is no escape for him. If 
one of the shocking charges. made in that suit, and evidenced 
by a prurient and apparently. criminal. letter written by the 
defendant, is not. barred by the statute of limitations, it could 
apparently be made the basis of an indictment for felony. It 
may be noted as a significant. coincidence that while the suit 
was filed. on February 28, 1922, the defendant made no answer 
until March 80, which was the very date of the Executive order. 
It is for the President to determine whether he is. content, in 
respect to this particular feature of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing episode, with what has resulted from his order, 
and as to whether he expects the public, and particularly the 
women of this country, to be content with it. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum 

sent. 
Erne CHAIRMAN] The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] One hundred and five Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr.. VAILE. Mr. 5 paa two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. j 

Mr. HILL. Mr. and. gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill, relative to the naturalization and of mar- 
ried: women, has been indorsed in its principles. by the platforms 
of both the great political parties. Our own Republican plat- 
form which we adopted at the last national convention provided 
in reference to naturalization: 

turaliza married women. An 
6 — rare int the United rates. aaa not lose her 
citizenship by marriage to an alien. 

The Democratic platform followed us in that particular. Fur- 
thermore this bill has been indorsed in its principles by the 
American Association of University Women, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, the Council of Jewish Women, the 
Daughters of the American Reyolution, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the National League of Women: Voters, the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, and the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. The bill has also been indorsed by the 
women in my district. 

I have gone over the hearings on this bill very carefully, It 
is essentially the bill introduced by the gentleman fron: Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rogers]. I desire to say to the House that I am 
entirely for this bill and shall vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr, VAILE. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado has 32 min- 
utes remaining? 

Mr. VAILE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, reference has already been made to the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1907 in the case of MeKenzie 
against Hare. The opinion of Mr. Justice McKenna contained 
this phrase: 

The identity of husband and wife is an ancient principle ef our juris- 
prudence. 

There is no doubt that that is true. The identity of the hus- 
band and wife is, beyond question, an ancient principle of our 
jurisprudence. So is the doctrine that a wife has no property 


rights. So is the doctrine that the wife has no control over her 
own children. So is the doctrine that the woman has no rights 
in the matter of the franchise. But in the last years the 
viewpoint of the country and the world has changed in that 
regard. The tendency has been constantly toward extending 
the rights of women so as to bring them more and more nearly 
on an equality with man. In my judgment there was no par- 
ticular force in the demand for this bill until the nineteenth 
amendment became a part of the organic law of the land. But 
when women were given civil equality with men, the right to 
vote, it seems to me that that moment it became ludicrous for 
us to say that thereafter the rights of women to: citizenship 
shall be dependent on the rights of men. At that moment the 
doctrine of dependent or derived citizenship became as archaic 
as the doctrine of ordeal by fire. So to-day there can be no 
doubt that in theory this bill is a sound one. To me there is 
no doubt either that as a practical matter also the bill repre- 
sents a sound principle. I do not believe an alien woman ought 
to be eligible to take part in the government of the United 
States the moment she lands on the shores of America just 
because she happens to be married to an American citizen. I 
do not believe, conversely, that an American woman who has 
lived here all of her life, has exercised the obligations of good citi- 
zenship all her life, and who wishes to live here always, should 
be divested of American citizenship because, forsooth, she hap- 
pens to marry a man who at the moment is not an American 
citizen. [Applause.] 

Both as a matter of principle and of practice I believe that 
this. bill is progressive in the right sense. It is true, as Justice 
McKenna says, that it changes a very old principle; but it 
changes if to accord with what the country has said is the right 
kind of progressivism. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland IMr. GorpsnoroveH]. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 8 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the majority leadership is trying to pass. through 
the American Congress a bill to subsidize American shipping 
to the amount of about $52,000,000 annually, to be paid by all 
the people, and is at the same time endeavoring to put through 
a tariff bill which will tend to drive American imports and ex; 
ports from the seas, destroy American shipping, and so defeat 
the avowed purpose of a ship subsidy. 

Now, I am opposed’ to a ship subsidy, root and branch; I do 
not have to tell the House I am against the present tariff bill; 
I have proclaimed that opposition too long and too often to 
make it necessary ; but the proposed duty on potash is worse in 
principle than the ship subsidy, for it proposes to subsidize the 
producers of potash and to make the American farmer pay the 
tribute to the tune of about $51,300,000 a year. 

The statement of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which I have analyzed and believe to be fair, is as follows: 


The proposed tarif rates on A ota: will cost the American farmer 
the enormous sum of $51,300,000. ‘That is the tax burden he will 
have to shoulder if Congress adopts the rates proposed in the pending 
tariff bill, and there will be no escape from payment, for the farmer 
can not pass it along. He will have to pay or do without potash. 

This potash tax bill of $51,300,000, be it remem is in addi- 
tion to all the other taxes which the farmer must share in common 
with the rest of us. In 2 words, the proposed potash tariff is a 
scheme that singles out the farmer to carry, alone and unaided, the 
unconscionable additional tax load of $51,300,000. The iniquity of 
such a scheme becomes the more apparent when it is realized that 
without potash, which is one of the elements of complete fertilizer, the 
crops of the Nation will fail in yield and suffer in quality. 

The computation by which the amount of the potash tax is calculated 
is easy of demonstration. Here are the figures: 

Tax on 270,000 tons actual 
potash, 1913 consumption 


Proposed tariff rates. (normal year), 


50 per, ton J: first‘ rer. . $183 800 000 
$0 her ton 6089 second Jer —— 13, 500, 000 
40 per ton 88 SR RR fe eS E 800; 000 
$35 per ton (K20) fourth year 8, 100, 000 
20 per ton (K3Q) fifth year . —— 10/4005 000 
51, 300, 000 
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Because of the demand of the domestie 8 producers. 
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Under the stimulus of inflated war prices, the output of domestic 
tash producers in their best year, 1918, reached a maximum of only 
0.000 tons. Since then their production has declined, amounting to 
only 7,626 tons in 1921. But granting that the war-time maximum 
of 50,000 tons of domestic potash can be equaled, then the operation 
of the duty on this basis of production gives the pees power to 


take from the farmer $2,500,000 the first year, $2. ,000 the second 
rear, $2,000,000 the third year, $1,500,000 the fourth year, and 
1,000,000 the fifth year. But in addition the farmer is to be still fur- 
ther mulcted in the sum of $11,000,000 the first year, $11,000,000 the 
second year, $8,300,000 the third year, $5,600,000 the fourth year, and 


$2,900,000 the fifth year. 
Again: 
$ . ° s s 


s 

It is almost certain that domestic potash production will not 
reach 50,000 tons a year.. As has been stated, the 1921 output was 
only 7,626 tons, but Jarge or small production will have no effect on 
the tax proposed to be levied on the pom consumers. If the pro- 
duction should be low, the farmer will haye to pay at the customhouse 
what the potash producer fails to collect. y 

Such a system of customs duties never has been written in any 
tariff bill passed by any party in the history of the country. It can 
not be justified either as a measure of protection or as a means for 
raising revenue. 8 5 

Tax laws avow a purpose to distribute their burdens equally. The 

roposed potash rates are laid with discrimination against the agricul- 
al industry. The farmer in this case is the ultimate consumer, and 
no others participate in the tax. 

The proposed rates mark a departure from the traditional policy of 
all parties, which have always declared for free plant food. Every civ- 
ilized nation adheres to that policy, recognizing as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that fòod producers shall be unfettered in their labors to sustain 
the nation. 

The result of the proposed rates, naturally, will be to restrict the use 
of tash and cause a decline in crop production. The farmer, still 
suffering from reverses of 1920 and 1921, which almost overwhelmed 
him, can not buy at an advance of $50 a ton the quantity of potash 
requisite for his needs. If the proposed rates are voted, he will strain 
himself to buy what he can, but the sight of his underfed crops will be 
a constant reminder of the injustice that has been laid on him, 

Because of physical conditions and geographical location, it is eco- 
nomically unsound as it is morally wrong to take by taxation from the 
farmer for the benefit of a private interest. The 1 
regions are on the Atlantic seaboard and west to the ssissippi River. 
The potash-producing points are west of the Missouri River, and the 
high: freight rates from these producing points to consuming centers 
make successful competition with the French and German products 
impossible. 

Foreign potash is water borne from points of production to Atlantic- 

rt destination, and transportation charges are consequently relatively 
ow, Foreign potash occurs in huge natural deposits and is mined 
cheaply, while production of American potash is a costly process. Be- 
cause of cheap ocean rates it is economical to ship material of low 
potash content which sells to American consumers at a lower price 
per unit of 8 than the higher-grade salts. American producers 
can not ship low-grade material, but because of high freight rates must 
concentrate into high percentage of potash. e low-grade forei, 
potash contains much magnesia, which is an essential element in the 
growing of tobacco, 1 citrus fruits, and truck. It is obvious, 
therefore, that even if a duty were placed upon foreign 8 some 
American farmers would be forced to buy it in order to a crop. 


Mr. Speaker, this duty strikes at the basic industry of this 
country ; it strikes at the men and women and children who rise 
up in the morning before daylight comes and toil through the 
day and into the night to feed the peoples of the world; it 
strikes at the life-giving blood, fresh from the soil, which has 
done so much to keep the generations of America strong and 
wise. The duty is unsound, and I shall do everything in my 
power to prevent its becoming a law. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has referred to the feature of this legislation which appeals to 
me most. Considerations of justice and equality and my recog- 
nition of woman’s contribution to our political life led me to sup- 
port this measure in committee and caused me to support it 
here. We men are very conservative in recognizing the rights 
of women, but if you had seen the man of a few thousand years 
ago who got his wife by capture or by purchase, and resented 
somebody's interference with his rights of absolute ownership, 
including sometimes the power of life and death, you would have 
found that old fellow conservative in the same line. He 
would have said that you were making an undue and dangerous 
innovation. As intelligence has increased, as the impulses of 
humanity have enlarged in the human heart, they have placed 
less premium upon mere physical and brute force and more 
upon intelligence, love, and justice. I am glad that our coun- 
try is taking the lead in this forward step in the course of 
recognizing the right of our sisters, the women of the country. 

The gentlemen who met in the council room of the two great 
conventions to write these two platforms to which reference has 
been made to-day were but interpreting the sentiment of the 
people of the United States in making these platform promises, 
Their interpretations were accurate and their promises are 
binding. I do not see how any member of the majority who 
regards such promises as having force can refuse to keep the 
promise made by his party for him. On- this side we can not 
ignore it; we made it not less emphatically. 


Because this is a measure expressive of enlightenment and 
enlarged and more liberal democracy, because public sentiment 
in America has led the way to it, because we have promised it 
to the good women of the country, whose part in © r political 
life is to become greater and ever greater, and because it is 
just and sound and for the good of the country, I count it an 
honor that I have had an opportunity to take part in writing 
the bill, to speak for it, and to vote for it. [Applause.] Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back seven minutes, 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, this bill may be deemed divided 
into two parts, one referring to the right of woman to be an 
American citizen in her own right and the other referring to the 
citizenship of the woman who has become such by virtue of 
naturalization of her husband. 

As to the right of the woman to be an independent American 
citizen in her own right there can be no controversy, because the 
nineteenth amendment to the Constitution has settled that for all 
time. In regard to the first part of the bill there was consider- 
able doubt at first in my mind as to whether it was the ideal 
way of reaching that which we are all striving to attain, namely, 
full American citizenship both for the husabnd and the wife, 
with a full recognition of its responsibility. The big problem 
which has confronted men and women who have been studying 
the question of the children of the immigrant has always been 
how to instill into the children who were brought over here 
respect for the father who becomes an American citizen and 
also for the mother. My conclusion after studying the whole 
question for a long number of years has been that we have been 
giving too much attention to the father becoming Americanized 
and too little to the mother, who is engaged daily in looking after 
the home, with its heavy burden of work. I feel that through 
this bill being enacted into law the mother will commence to 
take a keener interest in American affairs, learn more about our 
Government than before, and through being required to go to 
the courts and obtain her separate citizenship she will be in a 
position to bridge the chasm which has been growing up on 
account of her lack of knowledge of English and. civics. I sin- 
cerely hope that we will attain that result. 

Last Thursday I had the pleasure of having Secretary of 
Labor Davis in New York. He visited the same schools 
which the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization vis- 
ited two years ago. He was very agreeably surprised at what 
the children of Schools 83 and 101, Manhattan, showed him 
in Americanization work and their studies. He made cer- 
tain inquiries along lines involving citizenship, and he put the 
question to 3,000 girls as to whether they thought there should 
be separate citizenship for the women, and, lo and behold, he 
got a unanimous vote in its favor. In the evening he spoke in 
the Institutional Synagogue Auditorium to 522 citizens who have 
become naturalized during the past few weeks and to 500 other 
American citizens. Altogether it seems to me that the time 
has come to cross the bridge and courageously fight the battle 
for intelligent citizenship. For that reason I feel that this bill 
deserves to receive the support of every Member of this House. 
It will help to bring back in our country the spirit of fair play 
and tolerance. [Applause.] 

Permit me to add another thought which has been running 
through my mind. ‘This bill has been somewhat modified and 
changed this morning in committee, as will be shown by certain 
amendments which will be offered. It is going to be vitally 
necessary to increase the force of clerks and the courts. for the 
purpose of handling efficiently the provisions of this legislation. 
The commissioner of immigration at Ellis Island told me on 
Thursday last that the certificate of arrival problem has 
been growing, and when the applicant for citizenship applied 
for that certificate of arrival to-day he has to wait five months 
in order to get it. We will have the problem doubled when this 
bill becomes a law. We will require more clerks and more 
courts. The sooner we realize these self-evident truths we-will 
make a sufficient appropriation for that purpose. Without addi- 
tional funds, courts, and clerks there can be no increase in the 
number of those who can possibly be naturalized. There are 
only 6,000,000 people in the United States that have not been 
naturalized, and one-sixth of that number, or, to be accurate, 
1.032.000, are in the city of New York. I do not agree with the 
proposition of naturalizing 15,000 inside of one month by one 
judge, something which occurred in the city of New York last 
July, because I think that is doing the matter in too quick a 
fashion, without that dignity and decorum which should attend 
the bestowal of the great privilege of American citizenship, The 
responsibility, however, rests with Congress. 
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Mr. BOX, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. BOX. Has the gentleman any reason to hope that that 
bad condition which he describes, which many of us have wit- 
nessed, especially the gentleman’s committee, will soon be im- 
proved by the making of adequate appropriations and provision 
for proper places to do the work? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I told the Secretary of Labor on Thursday 
that I thought he could not render any greater service to this 
country than by devoting himself exclusively to the question of 
bringing before the Congress the urgent necessity of providing 
a sufficient force of men and indirectly by obtaining a sufficient 
appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Do the State courts of New York naturalize? 

Mr. SIEGEL. They do. 

Mr. WALSH. How many are naturalized through the State 
courts as compared with the Federal courts? 

Mr. SIEGEL. The State courts are naturalizing nine out of 
ten. In the Federal court we have only one day a week, with 
one judge sitting, 

Mr. WALSH. I am talking about New York City. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The Federal courts are in New York City. 

Mr. WALSH. The State courts in New York City. 

Mr. SIEGEL. They are doing the entire work, practically, 
because the Federal courts are so jammed with other important 
work that they can not attend to it or give it the time required. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, if the State courts are doing 90 
per cent of the work that is not any expense to the Government, 
is it? 

Mr. SIEGEL, Oh, no. We are using the State courts and 
using the State machinery for naturalization, while the money 
goes into the Treasury of the United States. The Federal 
judges are not responsible for the conditions, because it is 
physically impossible for them to handle the entire accumulated 
calendars of cases before them right now in the southern and 
eastern districts of New York. Our judges are working as hard 
as men can. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman's committee any proposi- 
tion before it with reference to remedying the situation by 
providing a naturalization court or extending the jurisdiction of 
the United States commissioners, or otherwise? 

Mr. SIEGEL. The question can be solved along these lines. 
One proposition is to increase the number of clerks we will 
allow to the naturalization bureau in New York; then desig- 
nate one of the additional Federal judges to sit, not one day 
a week but to sit for a term of a month, the same as he handles 
any other litigation, such as criminal cases, and so forth. The 
State courts last summer, at my request, through the action of 
Governor Miller, sat during the entire summer, and the 15,000 
people to whom I referred who became citizens in one month 
obtained relief before Justice Cropsey, who held a special term 
for that purpose. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
teman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Immigration Committee 
has before it a bill to permit the chief naturalization examiners 
to act as commissioners of the courts, has it not, and to do 
away with the carrying of two witnesses into court at various 
stages of the naturalization proceedings? 

Mr. SIEGEL. That is correct; but, as the gentleman knows, 
there is opposition to the measure by those who believe in hav- 
ing a judge presiding. We have only two men at Ellis Island to 
examine the manifests in order to issue the certificates of ar- 
rival. They are behind five months. You would have at least 
150,000 newly naturalized citizens in the city of New York in 
the next year if you would increase the courts and clerks, 
because applicants are being turned away, and people are com- 
ing there two or three and often four times with two witnesses, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is assuming that all these ap- 
plicants will be naturalized. What percentage of these appli- 
cants in New York City are refused naturalization? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Less than 1 to 2 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not quite large enough. 

Mr. BOX. After Congress has passed this legislation, which 
most of us think must be passed, will not the amount of work 
required by the naturalization court be very greatly increased, 
although they are now wholly insufficient to do the work? 

Mr. SIEGEL. There is no question about it in my mind. It 
is going to be doubled, because most of these people who are 
applying to be naturalized have wives and children. I am 


looking to Congress to act, supported by the press and all who 
are interested in providing sufficient naturalization facilities. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two min- 
utes more. 


Mr, GAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. GAHN. Will the gentleman explain whether or not it 
is consistent to allow women who marry aliens to retain their 
citizenship, whereas those women who are not citizens who 
marry a naturalized person can not become citizens? 

Mr. SIEGEL. They retain their citizenship in the particular 
country whence they came. That is, the alien woman does, 
I recognize that this legislation is going to lead to some 
trouble, but we are proud of the United States; and those who 
are coming here, according to my viewpoint, to stay here per- 
manently should only come here with the one undiluted thought, 
and that is to become American citizens, to become part and 
parcel 15 this country in the full sense of the word. [Ap- 
plause. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include in that extension the speech 
delivered by the Secretary of Labor last Thursday night, as 
well as my own remarks regarding American citizenship, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, on the evening of June 15 there 
was held at the auditorium of the Institutional Synagogue, 37 
to 43 West One hundred and sixteenth Street, New York City, 
a welcome to 522 newly naturalized citizens, In addition 
thereto, 500 American citizens, both men and women, were 
present. The new citizens had come to the United States from 
14 different countries, 


This program is part of the naturalization work carried on 
by the Institutional Synagogue since it came into existence a 
little over five years ago. Its leader is Rabbi Herbert S. Gold- 
stein, a Columbia graduate, 

The following remarks were made by me in introducing Sec- 
retary Davis: 


For the first time in the history of New York City invitations have 
been extended to those who haye become naturalized during the past 
few months to attend a welcome at the new citizens’ meet ng. It is 
ating. that the highest public official of the United States, who not 
only is in 5 of the enforcement of the law in regard to the ad- 
mission of immigrants but who also looks after the naturalization of 
aliens, should have come here to deliver a message on such an occa- 
sion. We are passing through a time when the spirit of intolerance 
seems to be spreading throughout our beloved Republic. Here and 
there, and happily, in only a limited number of places, we see thè 
evidence of a so-called “invisible government“ attempting to usurp 
the functions of constituted authority. There is no room here for in- 
dividuals who attempt to act for and in behalf of a government which 
has no legal existence and who endeavor to operate ih defiance of law 
and authority but fearing to disclose their identity. 

In this Republic of ours there is only room for those who are 100 
per cent Americans, who are ever ready to face their fellow men and 
perform their full duty as citizens, openly and aboveboard. It is 
thrice fitting therefore that an official of the President's Cabinet 
should come here to speak to you, the newest American citizens, that 
ps may learn that this Government of ours, with all that it stands 

‘or in behalf of freedom and religious 4 is as safe to-night as it 
has been since April 30, 1789, when Washington took the oath as 
President of the United States.’ I know that he brings to you a mes- 
sage telling you that this is a Government of laws and not of men, 

fiabe my fellow Americans, to allude for a moment to that dis- 
graceful, cowardly, and un-American episode which has recently be- 
curred at the Naval Academy. It costs us approximately $12, for 
each of its duates, Apparently envy and jealousy, to put it mild) 
was at the bottom of the entire trouble. It might be wise to plant 
Bancroft Hall, in a conspicuous place, a copy of the Ten Command- 
ments, so that those who pass by prog may at least be able to learn 
that they are still in existence. It might also help to teach some of 
the rising generation who are receiving an education at our expensé 
that enyy and jealousy are not only in direct conflict with God's law, 
but that it has no place in the 8 The American people will 
not tolerate for a moment any kind of discrimination at the academy 
or at any other place where their money, raised by taxation, is being 
expended. I rely on Col. Theodore Roosevelt to do his full duty in 
this case. In his veins flows the blood of one of the 8 Ameri- 
cans and New Yorkers that we have ever had. His father knew New 
York. He knew how this great Republic of ours had made its progress. 
We can learn very much from the article he wrote which has been 
designated as Roosevelt's Religion.” 


ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION. 


“T can quarrel with no man because of his religion. The Roman 
Catholic, the Jew, the Protestant, the Mohammedan, the follower of 
Confucious all are right so long as they seek to follow what their 
leaders have taught. You know that the Roman Catholic is in prison 
not because of his faith but because he broke away from it. The Jew 
is there because he and the synagogue are no longer friends; the 
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Protestant because his religion has ceased to be a living thing and bis | in this new land there dey. opportunity and inspiration for her little 


away and give nothing in return, leaving the victim bankrupt. After | will find real opportunity. Its vast territor , its wealth of natural 
thing and one is apt to be misunder- | resources, its great industrial development 2 before — for your 


ng the Pope; another because | with the training necessary for their wth an ress in the 

I am a Mohammedan at heart; and another would see in my tolerance | struggle of life. ut America, with all — 2 its vast A e — not 

for the rabbi proof that 7 Het name is Rosenfelt or Rosenthal. make you real Americans. That remains with each one of you. You 
“I wish to see nothing like race proscription in this country, but we | must do your part. You must take advan of the means which 

ought to be frank with ourselves and recognize that under the surface | America offers to develop yourselves into 898 living Ameri- 

there is considera’ Š the F: 1 under American laws, and in accordance with those high 

Georgia. If I remember r tly, some of the oldest families in Georgia | ideals which America stands for. 

are Jewish. One of Oglethorpe’s trustees was a Jew, whose family is Let me ¢ you wi : Know 

still prominent in aff of that State. It is one of the last places | self with the Constitution of the United States and the laws under 


f 
“ Our Jewish friends share with us who are non-Jewish responsibility ae that was ore the founders of this Republic when ey 


Ny taken 
eee ert to meinen the UAE DOE DE DARE (i. Yew bere an oppo 3 

resources, no to ex e use he ou have an now to take your t in the government 
what we call hoot Be 5 colonies in our cities. It is natural that he | of this great Nation of more than 100 000,000 people. Tone sone is ag 
should seek bis kind. He does exactly what Americans do when they go | powe as the voice of anyone in the sel on of the men who will 
abroad and settle in London, Paris, Berlin. Do they scatter? y | conduct your Government. You have your part in the choosing of 
do not. They form colonies just as distinct as do Russian Jew, | every elective officer in ay county, State, and National administration. 
the Greek, the Armenian, the Irish, or the Germans, or, if you please, | Your vote is a sacred t ing. 
the Chinese; they seek their kind. We should see to it that their kind | neighbors rest the whole structure of government in America. Let your 
becomes our kind. We won't do it calling them names, and we | conscience and the general welfare of all the people be the controlling 
won't do it by neglecting them. Immigration will be one of our re- | factors in deciding your choice in political affairs. 
construction problems. It will have to be handled in a big way, but You will find a few in this country who go about preaching the doc- 
with the idea that America eomes first and that the time has arrived | trine of hate and revolution against all constituted authority. Let me 
when we must and will be more particular as to whom we admit into | warn you against these insidious influences. Follow no doctrine based 
our houses, bearing always in mind that we owe it to the alien as ee the pel of hate. Rest not your ho in revolution. Remember 
well as to ourselves to see to it that he has ample opportunity of t in country thé people rule, not by violence but by peace and 
becoming a real American.” the ballot. There not a law on the statute books of this Republic 

With that spirit in mind, my friends, we are honored by the pres- | that can not be wiped ont or changed if you can convince a majority of 
ence of a member of the Cabinet, who came here when he was 4 tered. T 
eight years of age. By his own conscientious and energetic work, fu the jority. You will not always have your way. The minority can 
of courage and determination that he was going to succeed, standing | not have its way. But we can and must abide by the decisions of the 
on his own legs all the time and animated by a it of 1 ag nye of our people if this great experiment human government 
he has worked himself up to the high office of etary of r of | is to endure. We must work by evolution and reject the false doctrine 
this Republic of ours of 110,000, people. He recogn as well | of revolution. Every man who preaches revolution in America brings 

a all thinking American people, that the main thought which | discredit upon his race. Do not give him a hearing. 
ow much can we give to ica?” Find out the true American citizen and make friends with him. 
instead of “ How much can we get out of America?” I know that | Seek his advice and profit by his counsel. Remember that these things 
such doctrine will meet his approval. Emerson said, “America spells | are fundamental in our Government: The protection of life, the pro- 
oprortantt It was true when Emerson said it, and it is true = tection of — right ot 9 the protection of property, and the 
n free labor. with 


night. I do not know of any better example of at Emerson had rotection o A th the right to a trial by 
nd than the man whom I present and introduce to you, Secretary fory, to a day in court, are the basis of government, and I say to you 
Labor James J. irrevocably opposed to any man or any government which 
15 fave he S Tar Chand miae wen fone Som Aot 

e have no room in Ame or w teach the 
REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES J, Davis. of hatred of race or creed or class. I like to tell the story of an 


Chairm gentlemen delighted ear » | occurrence on the battle field during the Great War that was told me 
band of the 3 ‘Orphan AIND playing poe oat ed the — as I visited the scenes of strife after the war was over. I followed 
o reasons for a deep interest in your band, First, because I love the army up through the Argonne Forest on my way into Germany. 
ayed the clarinet In a band myself. Second, | In the Argonne I heard this story. In the last company that 

75 8 a little something about them. I am | Went over the top just before the armistice became effective were 


three young men who gave their lives. When the smoke of the battle 
Mooseheart, a home-school town for the orphans or od the tt wane ities tally led aide by sid in the 


children ; I want to congratulate your band As they lay there one of the Lena feeling that his spirit had not 
888 poss eet am delighted to have heard 0 pos” wine T long to remain in this world, said to the wounded soldier next to 
have an o “tin! 3 I am going to tell our boys at — — all | him, “ Will you reach into my pakts and take the Good Book which 
about the Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band. mother gave me and read the hird : ? 
I have found that even if you are a member of the Cabinet the place buddy took out the Book and began to : 
— cia erent Nn ate ten oe . ‘nue aa ona Ma ee — ae continued, b Aud i toi 
unless he draws his inspiration and his convictions from the hearts | dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” nd after these words had 
oF the Da eet ive Ä.. ...!... ñß/ꝶt AE 
the American w : A A 
been with them im good times and bad mer in happiness and content, The effort of reading had been great and the second soldier realized 
and in sorrow. It is for = ete as I told : 12285 rabbi here, | that he, too, had not long to live. His coat was closely buttoned 
ER oR 2 * we „ — Merton 8 — AA 8 a apes larene ‘ana ae Er pt 
I came to this country as an immigrant boy when I was 8 years | did so, disclosing a small erucifix. He understood and pressed it into 
. Protestant Baptias church, and fast Scream the | soothes apisit went to moet — — Ha wea a Cafu. 
n the street was a Pro ap church, and just across the | another spirit wen m eator. He a 8 
way was a Roman Catholic church. The neighborhood represented A Red Cross nurse who came upon the field to attend the wounded 
almost a complete cross section of our immigration as it came to | after the battle heard the story from the lips of the last survivor, but 
us at that, time. There 5 8 8 his spirit, too, pad recetved the call and he knew that life was fast 
countries, Jew: e w Han neigh- i A pered 
rhood. ‘Al had come to America seeking economic and political Testament which» me mother gave me and read me the fourteenth 
reedom. All creeds and all races were there working out their | chapter of John?” and she started, “ Let not your heart be troubled, 
problems of earthly existence side by side. They were our new citizens, Believe in God, believe also in Me,’ and with a sigh of content 
— . i — 255 o: Nag he ere Sy Bea pa stronger, hap- this Protestant 3 boy N ripe ap ny a life den 
er man, : tizen, that wa e t won war. Jew and Gentile, 
T am gaa that Congressman SIEGEL was kind enough to invite me Be Regt Catholic, made up that Army and offered the supreme 
AVOA Nore with you Rew — — and to give me an oppor- | sacrifice. We must always k hat same spirit alive in America, and 
zant Sra — aa pe ag Foca — ap ` 4221 ee Cone yon in upon you, the men who are co ing sams pee an Tala BONE 
Washington. He must be personally acquainted with everybody here- | Tests, the duty of ̃ ot race or creed. fevers boy and itl must 
abouts. Barly and late he is at the Department of Labor pleading for have the opportunity, the right, to suceeed in life. e must not be 
the rights ‘of some one or s “ne 2 oh When he has gone to | hampered because of the race or creed of his parents or himself. That 
9 tn eae ro Labo Ss — “Usually 1 5 ate a last is one of the big things of America. 
ely I oe at n = rised to hina that Co: — This is your America now. As you become American citizens, there 
898 a institu ition * fou. z F are many who will look to you for example nee saanee Other oe 
will come, are coming eve y- ers will appear for 
One of the greatest privileges that ＋ accorded a man or woman 8 555 and it 2 S 


tion of this fact that has imdueed millions to come here fro for a demonstration of what American citizenship means, See to it 
Sora countries seeking the freedom of opportunity that America sean that you cast no discredit upon your kind. 
One of the most beautiful my younger life that remains I feel deeply my privilege as a former immigrant to welcome you te 
is the with a shawl about her head | citizenship in this t country. I am proud of the part I have pase 
‘brought her and her | in the everyday life of America. I am proud to remember that gay 
six children to country. We landed at „ which | years of my life to labor in the development of the tremendous iron 
was the Bilis Island of those days, and to-day I can realize fully the F I sta to work when I was less than 
hopes and ambitions that filled my mother’s heart. She knew that 5 years old, and I worked in the iron mills, I know what it is to 
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stand before a furnace from as morning until late at night, and to | the President himself can cast but one. Let me 5 to you again, Wel- 
start for home barely able to at the close of the day's labor. It | come, thrice welcome to this great fraternity, the fraternity of 48 
was a great struggle to get ahead, Getting ahead is a struggle for | States, the United States of America, the greatest country in the world. 
every one of us. ut let me say to you that here you will find the 

n f Sor 8 eo yoni eee . a Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, the following information gives 

stry. s 5 

United States has no greater power in the selection of officers to govern in Concrete form all the statistics which have been repeatedly 
you than you have. You can cast a ballot for your elective officers, and asked for by Members: 


Foreign-born white population of the United States, 1920, 1910, and 1900. 


Foreign-born white, 
State. 


PPG RST EP Le en EOE 10, 213, 817 7 
8 4,618 32.2 
8 24,429 109.1 
14, 186 —2, 934 —17.4 2,723 19.2 
316, 505 164, 404 31.8 | 200, 745 63.4 
90,475 —9, 897 —7.8 36, 376 40.2 
237, 47,754 14.5 | 91, 363 38.5 
ies 13, 729 2. 13.7 3,891 26.9 
Sse 19, 520 4,197 17.2 4.81 24.7 
mone 19, 257 9, 166 27.1 14, 585 75.7 
NEA 12, 021 1,114 7.4 3,051 25.4 
1, 890 —1) 464 —3.6 18, 537 $4.7 
635 1,843 0.2 237, 925 24.7 
141, 861 —8, 454 —5.8 17,481 12.3 
8 7 —47, 837 —17.5 —32.208 10.0 
Siete 126, 577 —24, 612 —1R2 8,613 6.8 
8 —20.1 
8 —0.1 
S 18.5 
rea 11.8 
3 25.1 
SRA 10.2 
sais 7.5 
23.1 
6.1 
46.9 
—0.7 
109.8 
9.8 
53.0 
70.8 
BAS 44.4 
peT 35.2 
2 38.7 
Soar 402 30.4 
Spies 300 —133 0.3 96.6 
SPE EN Ae ee ie SN eA iD 53, 861 —852 —0.8 49,140 91.2 
FFF 982, 543 —51, 421 —3. 456, 176 46.4 
S T E creases 133,772 —4,659 —2.6 44,253 33.1 
3 5,371 347 5.7 683 12.7 
E PE EE ENEN 88,329 —18, 256 —18.1 12,299 13.9 
S0 TT 17,5% —2, 980 —16.1 | 873 5.0 
C000 177, 581 , O87 50.0 62, 403 35.1 
III 52, 804 —6, 964 —11.0 10, 589 20.1 
S earner eee %% „„ ise 7 80 36° 
8 102) 125 99621 2 6 139/072 136.2 
West V. 22,379 4,827 8.5 34,693 155.0 
N 515,705 —52, 665 —10.2 —3, 136 —0.6 
ring 16, 582 —1. 875 7.0 10, 538 63.5 
1 A minus sign () denotes decrease. 2 Includes population of Indian Territory for 1900. 
TABLE 1.— Citizenship of foreign-born white males 21 years of age and over, by divisions and States, 1920 and 1910. 
8 Per cent, 1920 and 1910. 
Division and State. 
1920 | 1910 
United states 45. 30.9 | 34.1 
G phie divisions: | 
‘ew England..........- 42.4 40.7] 14.9 61) 39.7 460] 3.0 7.3 
Middle Atlantic. 44.3 28. 7 15.6 8.9 36.2 42.5 4.0 9.9 
East N n 50.0 51.6] 21.5 9.4 23.9 27.1 55| 1.8 
West North Central. 65.5| 58.8 136| As 13.3] 166] 76| 15.38 
South Atlantic. ...... 42.6| 40.6] 122| 60| 7.0 37.9 81 15.5 
Fast South Central... 55.6} 56.0] 8.3 4.8] 20.4 18.7 148 20.5 
West South Central.. 30.9 41.2 6.5 59| 536| 30.7 9.0 22.2 
Mountain 49.7 44.1] 1261 9.9 3.8! 33.2 59 13.6 
424] 4.4 15 8.9 31.0] 316) 6.2 12.1 
6, 553 22 3,008} 88.5 309] 13.3 31) 4.9 8 9.3 17.1 
2% ee eee ee se| ws| £o) 35| mel t| so 
f : 

73,725 | 198,845 10,061} 43.5] 41.7] 150| 66] 39.5 45.7 20 4.9 
13, 521 23, 562 2,823] 489] 422] 17.3) 70| 302) 22 3.6 &6 
28, 046 78, 711 6,985] 384] 38.6 152| 59| 426| 45.3] 38 9.2 
214,958 | 446, 859 52, 5810 45.8] 41.1] 163] 107] 339| 389 40 9.2 
60,708 129,137 12,30 440] 41.5) 16.8 7.9 35.8 39.4 34 11.2 
98,734 | 205, 502 30,520) 416] 336] 1.6 63] 406! 496] 4.2 106 
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TARLE 1.— Citizenship of foreign-bornwhile males $1 years of age and over, by dirisions and States, 1920 end 1910—Continued. 


Per cerit, 1920 and 1910. 
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TABLE 2.— Citizenship of foreign-born white females 21 years of age and over, by divisions and States, 1920. 
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TABLE 2.— Citizenship of forcign-born white females #1 years of age and over, by divisions and States, 1920—Continued. 
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Mr. VAILE. Mr, Chairman, in order to secure a full attend- 
ance for the next few minutes, I will yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HERRICK]. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not know whether I will take five minutes or not. 
I have just a few words to say. I want to say, in its present 
form, I am opposed to this bill. My main opposition is to lines 
8, 9, and 10, page 2, which allows an American woman to 
marry a foreigner and retain her citizenship. It is a well- 
known fact that no American farmer’s daughter, no American 
laborer’s daughter, no small business man’s daughter marries 
a foreigner. It is only the daughter of the so-called wealthy, 


the profiteer class, who marries a 
American citizenship into 

chase some Count No A , Some degenerate 
the seas. That being the case, this matter has become a na- 
tional scandal, and what is the use of profiteers piling up mil- 
lions and millions with which to purchase some foreign degen- 
erate for some American girl who values her American herit- 
age so little as to be willing to go across the seas for a husband 
and marries some Count No Account? Let them be known 
by the title of Mrs. Count No Account. [Laughter.] I might 
Say more, but the fact is plain and it is not necessary. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. [Applause.] 


55 VAILE. I yield to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. CoL- 
Ton]. 
Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the reclamation of arid lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, in the few moments that are 
allotted to me I desire to discuss a question of great magnitude 
to this country. Sometimes it is well for us to read and con- 
sider some of the pledges we solemnly made to the people prior 
to election. I quote from the platforms of the two great politi- 
cal parties: 

REPUBLICAN, 

We favor a fixed and comprehen- 
sive policy of reclamation to in- 
co national wealth and produc- 

We commend to Congress a 
policy to reclaim lands and the 
establishment of a fixed national 
policy of development of natural 
resources in relation to reclama- 


DEMOCRATIC, 

We favor ample appropriations 
for the continuation and extension 
of this great work of home bnild- 
ing and internal improvement 
along the same general lines, to 
the end that all poruce projects 
shall be built, and waters now run- 
ning waste shall be made to 2 
vide homes and add to the food 


tion through the now designated supply, power resources, and tax- 
Government agencies. able property, with the Govern- 
ment ultimately re for 


the entire outlay. 


In these two planks of their platforms both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties of this country recognize that the 
reclamation of the arid lands of the West, and of the drainage 
of the swamp lands of other sections of our country, is a great 
national policy; a policy which if carried out will enrich every 
portion of America, Just as the settlement of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic States, 
so the settlement of the West is helping to build up every sec- 
tion of our country. 

It is more than an ineident that recorded history began in the 
countries where the great art of irrigation and reclamation got 
its start. We of the West are ardently supporting any movement 


x 
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which attempts to reclaim new lands. We deny, however, most 
emphatically that this is a sectional or a partisan question, nor 
do we subscribe to the idea that any problem before the Ameri- 
can people is of greater importance. Viewed from any angle its 
importance is apparent. If the cold business side of the ques- 
tion is considered, it is then found to be one of the most profit- 
able undertakings in which the people of the United States may 
engage. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF RECLAMATION SERVICB, 

Since 1902 the Reclamation Service has constructed irriga- 
tion systems to supply water for nearly 3,000,000 acres of land, 
Surely it will appeal to the business people of the United States 
that an investment totaling about $129,000,000 made in this 
work since 1902, which has resulted in the production of 
wealth amounting to over $500,000,000, is a good business ven- 
ture. This is to say nothing of the value of the crop raised 
annually on reclamation lands, which now reaches the sum of 
nearly $150,000,000. 

To make myself clear and to show the extent of this work, I 
shall quote from a recent publication of the Department of the 
Interior: 

Purpose: The Reclamation Service organises in July, 1902, under the 
reclamation act of June 17, 1902 32 Stat. 388), is engaged at present 
in the investigation, construction, and operation of about 30 irrigation 
projects aggregating about 3,200,000 acres in area located in the 17 arid 
and semiarid States of the far West, including the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, `Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, and Texas. The funds for this work come largely 
from the sale of public lands, and the money expended is returned to 
the fund by easy payments of settlers, usually in 20 annual installments 
without interest, in accordance with the reclamation extension act of 
August 13, 1914. The money thus forms a revolving fund for the con- 
struction of additional works. 

Constructive results: The service has built on the 30 projects thus 
far approved by the Secretary of the Interior over 12,500 miles of 
canals, ditches, and drains, including 100,000 canal structures and in- 
volving the excavation of 175,000, cubic yards of materials. In con- 
nection with this work there have been constructed 100 storage and 
diversion dams, including the Arrowrock Dam, 349 feet high, the highest 
in the world; the Elephant Butte Dam on the Rio Grande, forming the 
largest irrigation reservoir in the United States, of 2,600,000 acre-feet 
capacity; and the longest roller-crest dam in the world, located on the 
Grand River in Colorado. In connection with this work the service 
has built 95 tunnels, 1,000 miles of road, 83 miles of railroad, 3,200 
miles of telephone line, a dozen power plants, and 650 miles of trans- 
mission lines, and is aiso mining coal and has manufactured 1,676,000 
barrels of cement and sand cement. The total expenditures to date are 
about $150,000,000. 

Agricultural results: At the present time over 100,000 persons are 
2 on the 28,000 farms being 3 by the service, and the value 
of the crops’ in 1919 on the 1,100,000 acres cropped was about 
$88,000,000, In addition, the value of crops grown on land served 
from the works of the Reclamation Service under Warren Act contracts, 
and from which crop statistics were not obtainable, would bring the 
total value to over $138,000,000. About 3,200,0) acres of land 
(65,000 trod will be trrigated on the completion of the Reclamation 
Service projec è oper. A State has already been added to the Union 
from an agricultural standpoint, and there are springing up in what 
was but recently a desert“ hundreds of happy, contented, and pros- 
perous communities as a result of the work of this service. 


Incidentally, I may call attention to the fact that we have 
an opportunity of furnishing employment to thousands of 
people. 

A PAYING INVESTMENT. 

The Government owns vast stretches of desert lands in all 
of the Western States. The average value of these lands 
prior to 1902, and even to-day, would not exceed $10 per acre. 
Government irrigation has increased the value of these project 
lands $200 per acre. The increase in the price received for 
State lands included in the projects, and now mostly disposed of, 
has been at least $3,000,000, which revenue has gone almost en- 
tirely to the State. I doubt whether any other place in the 
United States where Government money has been invested can 
make a showing equal or anything like approaching the net 
results following the expenditure of Government appropriation 
on these projects. 

There is another feature that is worthy of attention. It is 
easily shown from statistics that the average gross product of 
agricultural crops on reclamation projects, and, indeed, on irri- 
gated lands, is just about double the average yield from non- 
irrigated lands in the United States. In other words, it means 
that the same amount of produce can be obtained from a 40-acre 
tract under irrigation as from an 80-acre tract in regions that 
are not irrigated. Of course, it requires more labor per acre, 
but much less labor in proportion to the amount of crop har- 
vested. Encouraging, as this does, intensive cultivation and 
smaller farms, it naturally results in a greater centralization of 
population. This results in the advantages of larger schools and 
all of the other benefits of more thickly settled regions and yet 
insures to the people the advantages of country life. The social 
life and the better local government that grow up under condi- 
tions where these superior advantages, obtain is not the least of 
the many blessings flowing from reclamation of arid lands. 
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It has been truthfully said: 


It is the unthinking, the uninformed, who would speak of the possi- 
bilities of overproduction. Our population is growing so fast we can 
hardly keep up with food supplies for home consumption, and it will be 
a sad day for America when we cease to be an export nation. Besides, 
the products of this climate are largely different from what you raise 


elsewhere. The family sugar bow! is always hungry for our beets, and 
with butter already coming from overseas in ship-cargo lots, you need 
our alfalfa in oats ee as well as meat. 

But what of Will not these new wheat fields hurt the farmers 
of the Middle West? Friends, we ourselves use now 650,000.000 of the 
800,000,000 bushels of wheat raised in the United States, which means 
that we have only one loaf in five left for the world’s market basket. 
You know it is a crime to talk of overproduction when half of the world 
= 9 sos snara D Kaja os of our own ated peace are 

ering ousands for 0 i e problem of congested mar- 
kets lies by FR other lines than . ipi 

Remember ever that we are all one family; that what 
hinders or hurts one harms all, 


RECLAMATION AND BEX-SERVICE MEN, 


In the discussion of adjusted compensation laws it has been 
contended by some that the ex-service man does not want to 
return to the farm, That this contention is not borne out by 
the facts may be easily seen from a recent report of the North 
Platte project land opening, details of which are found in the 
Reclamation Record of October, 1921, written by Dr. C. J. 
Blanchard, chief statistician of the United States Reclamation 
Service: 

The second opening of -Government irrigated lands on the North 
Platte for ex-service men and women occurred on September 9 at Tor- 
rington, Wyo., and, like the first opening in the spring of 1920, was 
an unqualified success. War veterans to the number of 3,436 and reg- 
istering from 36 States, the District of Columbia, and Canada, filed 
water-right applications for the 224 farms. In auto, prairie schooner, 
Pullman, day coach, airplane, on horseback, and on foot, the hosts of 
1 hordes flocked to the bustling little city of Torrington, in 
the wonder vey of the North Platte. 

Men, many of them bearing the cruel marks of service on the historie 
battle fields of France, but most of them were strong, vigorous, and 
manly young Americans. All were cheerful, wishful home seekers, and 
their journey was to secure, if possible, a lace in which to build their 
home and to provide for their dear ones aun 
were to play as American citizens as best they knew how. 

More than half the entries were filed between Thursday afternoon 
and Friday morning at 9 o'clock, the closing hour. During the last 
24 hours 2,136 applications were recorded and the Reclamation Service 
employees were rushed to the limit. The unlucky applicants voiced 
their disappointment mildly and each expressed the hope that future 
openings would be far larger areas with correspondingly greater chance 
for winning a farm. 

Ex-service men are anxious to get farms, and over 14,000 
disabled veterans are now training for agricultural pursuits 
under the direction of the War Veterans’ Bureau. 

This problem is vital to the future growth and development 
of all that vast area of land lying west of the Mississippi River. 
For a number of years there has been a great deal of talk con- 
cerning conservation. Theoretically we are all conservationists 
in that we want to avoid the waste of public property, but is 
it wise or economical to continue to hold from the public vast 
tracts of land at a nom‘nal value which can be made the most 
rich and productive part of our entire country? A compara- 
tively small investment to-day yields a hundredfold to-morrow. 
In the State which I have the honor to represent in part there 
is less than 25 per cent of the lands upon our tax rolls. Vast 
areas of land now practically worthless only await the magic 
touch of water to become the finest farms in the world. Al- 
most untold wealth lies in our public lands; it is our duty to 
develop that wealth; we can do it only through reclamation, 


UTAH PROJECTS. 


I was amazed soon after coming to Congress to find a general 
sentiment that there were no favorable reclamation projects in 
Utah. Only a hasty investigation has shown that there are at 
least five or six feasible projects with a total acreage of over 
1,000,000 acres, and £ am sure that careful investigation will 
reveal a great many more. There may be a difference of opinion 
at this time as to whether we should enact the so-called Smith- 
McNary bill independently, or whether substantially its provi- 
sions should be attached to the so-called soldiers’ bonus bill. 
It does not matter to us which one of these ways are taken. 
We are concerned with the results, and I feel sure that a careful 
study of the speeches that have been made upon the floor of this 
House, showing the great purchases that are made from manufac- 
turing districts and shipped to these projects, will easily con- 
vince the Members from all sections that this is a great national 
policy worthy of the best efforts of every part of this country. 

EXAMPLE OF RESULTS OBTAINED. 


In addition to what has been heretofore on this floor so ably 
said, may I briefly quote from a letter recently sent out by the 
Western States Reclamation Association in which the following 
facts are set forth and which were taken from the records of 
the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railways: 


to fulfill the part that they. 
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The surprising thing about the following figures is that they relate 
to just a little patch on the = our glorious country—a parei 
which a few years ago was a cac waste, the home of the cenfipede 
and wild dog, but to-day is a bountiful scene, where the orange, the 

e, and the vine b ano beautiful babitations dot one of sipine 


ederal reclamation t and almost supported thi 
receive each year from the cate d 7035 carloads of commodities ; w è 
run into the millions of dollars in 


wares, 
Wisconsin, Salt River va is bu in your 
= pyle de e 


irriga 
treme Southwest have a trade from the outside running into the millions 
of dollars each year, and 20,000,000 acres of like land await the irri- 
rtunity to increase the home market! 


coun in general, 

tho eee these broad waste acres or the rehabilitation of a 
e gerent Europe 

4 The Smith-McNary bill if enacted into law will not only reclaim 

ese wastes but millions of acres of swamp and overflowed land 

so generally distributed throughout the United States. 


GOOD HOMES BEST ASSET OF NATION, 


Mr, Chairman, in con¢lusion may I briefly refer to another 
phase of this question? I know that in this cold matter-of-fact 
world, and particularly in discussing the business before this 
Congress, we are little given to a consideration of the senti- 
mental side of any question; but I do not think that that fact 
in any way lessens its importance. In my humble judgment one 
of the crying needs of the hour is that more sentiment shall be 
injected into the business world and into Governments them- 
selves. It can not be denied that there is widespread unrest 
and a desire in many parts of the world for an entire new social 
structure. There are no more contented people in all the world 
than home owners and home builders. If there is unrest and 
dissatisfaction among the boys who so nobly rallied to the de- 
fense of our country in time of war, give them the hope of a 
home—a chance to get a little of the earth’s surface that they 
may call their home; let them feel the endearing ties of a place 
that in its truest sense is their home, and I venture that much, 
if not all, of this unrest and dissatisfaction will disappear. 
After every war our Government has concerned itself in direct- 
ing the attention of its people to its lands. It has always en- 
couraged home building. The easy available tracts of land are 
gone. The only source left is for us to turn our attention to 
the reclamation of arid lands and to the draining of swamp 
lands. It is economical; it is a paying investment and in no 
sense an expense, because in addition to increasing a hundred- 
fold the wealth of a nation, every dollar loaned by the Govern- 
ment is paid back with interest. We have the privilege now not 
only of making this splendid investment but in assuring happy 
and contented homes for the people of America, and thereby 
more firmly strengthen the bulwalk of our liberty and insuring 
the perpetuity of the institutions of our great Government, so 
devoutly to be desired. It is the duty of a Government to give 
its citizens a chance to get homes and to possess them in safety, 
Here is a chance to perform a duty. 

Some one has said: “ The Persian and Chaldean Empires were 
founded on irrigation; the splendor of old Peru was fed by irri- 
gation; Nile’s great gift to Egypt is but crude, rudimentary, 
natural irrigation.” When I tell you, and truly, that all these 
wonders are dwarfed—that the hanging gardens of Babylon, the 
temples of the Incas, are but trinkets, the fellahins’ clumsy 
cultivation after the footsteps of Father Nile but a mud pie 
compared with the practical irrigation possibilities of your own 
Westland—perhaps you may grasp a little clearer concept of 
what this development will mean to our whole Nation. Does not 
your heart beat a little faster with pride at the splendid cour- 
age and vision of it? Do you not want to help us fill all these 
deserts with roses and the laughter of happy children? 

Reclamation is the hope of the future. A happy and contented 
people the reward for its achievement. We can not refuse nor 
hesitate longer to pursue a course fraught with such possibilities 
and blessings. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California has 24 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. RAKER. And how much has the other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Eleven minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise in order that the gentleman from 
Michigan may present a conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R, 
12022, had come to no resolution thereon. 


hich 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 11228, 
the naval appropriation bill, to disagree to all the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1122 
ment AAEN, — 7 5 for. F 50. Je 28, and 
tor other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to disagree to all the Senate amendments and 
10810 to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there ob- 
ection? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the chairman if he has consulted with the 
minority Members or with Mr. Garrerr about this? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I have not. I did not think it 
would be necessary 

Mr. CRISP. I am not going to object. 

Mr. KELTHT of Michigan. It is an oversight on my part. 

Mr. CRISP. I am not going to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will announce the conferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ketter of Michigan, Mr. FRENCH, Mr, MADDEN, Mr. BYRNES of 
South Carolina, and Mr. OLIVER. 

NATURALIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12022. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12022, with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12022, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill 81 R. 12022) relative to the naturalization and citizenship 
of married women, 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, how does the time now stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 11 minutes. 

1 sar VAILE How much time has the gentleman from Cali- 
ornia? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-four minutes. 
tan VAILE, Will the gentleman from California yield some 

e? 

ie RAKER. I understand the gentleman has one more 
speech, 

Mr. VAILE. One more. 

Mr. RAKER, I will yield out of my time 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado so that he may have 15 minutes for 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. VAILE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the com- 
mittee, I am not going to take up much of your time at this 
time. There is no one on the Democratic side who is opposed 
to this legislation; it is unanimous. I am sorry on the other 
side my Republican friends have not been able to make as good 
a showing. We believe in carrying out our platform pledge on 
this question, but I really believe those who have been making 
points of order and talking against it when it comes to voting 
are going to see their way clear; they can not help it. I prom- 
ised to answer the gentleman, always clear in his questions be- 
fore, but I did not know how the time stood, and therefore I 
did not answer, and I shall answer it now, as I think it is 
important. On page 2 of the bill, lines 15 to 17, is the following 
language: 

If at the termination of the marital status she is a citizen of the 
sone States, she shall retain her citizenship regardless of her resl- 


Under the law as it now exists if it were not for that the 
woman abroad would not retain her American citizenship under 
this bill. It is intended, irrespective of the place of residence 
upon the termination of that citizenship, she may have Ameri- 
can citizenship before automatically, under the present bill, she 
returns and applies for naturalization, 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, I will. 

Mr. VAILE. Do I understand the gentleman is under the 
impression that when a woman citizen of the United States 
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marries an alien under existing law that there is any question 
about her citizenship? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. If she does not return to the United 
States and does not make a declaration, she continues to be an 
alien. Just as a matter of courtesy to myself—and my bashful- 
ness almost prevents me from referring to it—I will say that a 
bill introduced by myself contains practically all of the provi- 
sions of this bill in order to try to carry out the purposes and 
objects and declarations of the Democratic platform, Of 
cours», I recognize that the minority could not report any bills 
when the majority is in charge; that we may give all the work 
and labor we can to gentlemen honestly and faithfully trying 
to formulate legislation. 

I introduced my bill on this subject on April 29, 1921, H. R. 
5525, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, found on page 587 
of hearing under date of June 8, 1922, and is as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN, I will also insert a bill introduced some time ago by 
Mr, Raknn, of this committee. His bill contains some yon sh different 
provisions to cure defects. I think the draft of the Cable bill cures 


some of these defects, Others can be cured by the committee when we 
read the bill under consideration for amendment. Judge RAKxn's bill 


follows : 
IH. R. 5525, 67th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A bill relative to the naturalization and citizenship of married women, 


Be it enacted, eto., That any woman citizen of the Gnited States who 
hereafter, being then a resident of and residing in the United States, 
marries an alien, who may be lawfully naturalized, shall retain her 
American citizenship so long as she continues to reside in the United 
States, unless she makes in writing a formal renunciation of said citi- 
zenship before a court barini jurisdiction of naturalization proceedings. 
If at the termination of the marital status she is a citizen of the 
United States, she shall retain such citizenship regardless of her resi- 
dence. If during the continuance of the marital status she resides 
continuously for two years in a foreign country of which her husband 
is a citizen or subject, or for five years continuously outside of the 
United States, she shall thereafter be subject to the same presumption 
as is a naturalized citizen of the United States under the second para- 
graph of section 2 of the act entitled “An act in reference to the ex- 
perenne of citizens and their protection abroad,” approved March 2, 


7. 

Sec. 2. That any woman citizen of the United States who hereafter, 
being then a nonresident, marries an alien, and any such woman citizen, 
whether or not a resident of the United States, who hereafter marries 
an alien, who may not be lawfully naturalized, shall cease to be a citizen 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That any woman who has heretofore ceased to be a citizen 
of the United States by reason of her marriage to an alien, who may 
be lawfully naturalized, may, if then a bona fide resident of and re- 
siding in the United States, file a petition for naturalization prescri 
by law without making the preliminary declaration of intention re- 
quired of other allens, and upon due and satisfactory proof to the court 
may be admitted to citizenship of the United States upon 8 in 
all respects with the other requirements of the naturalization law 
If thereafter, during the continuance of the marital status, she re- 
sides continuously for two years in a foreign country of which her 
husband is a citizen or subject, or for five years continuously outside 
of the United States, she shall thenceforward be subject to the same 
presumption as is a naturalized citizen of the United States under the 
second paragraph of section 2 of said act approved March 2, 1907. 

Sec. 4. That an alien woman who hereafter marries a citizen of the 
United States shall not derive United States citizenship by reason of 
the fact of such marriage. y 

Sec. 5. That an alien woman shall not derive United States citizen- 
ship by the naturalization of or resumption of citizenship by her hus- 
band after the passage of this act. 

` Sec. 6. That any woman who heretofore acquired United States 

citizenship by marriage to a citizen of the United States or by natu- 
ralization of or resumption of United States citizenship by her husband 
shall retain such American citizenship. 

Sec. 7. That the right of any woman to become a naturalized citizen 
of the United States shall not be denied or abridged because of her 
sex or because she is a married woman. 


I know the chairman of the committee, if it were necessary 
to state it, and my colleagues Judge Box and Judge Witson 
and myself have been constantly in attendance and giving as- 
sistance to this legislation, as well as others in the committee, 
trying to make it workable the best we could. I think it is the 
duty of every man. It is not a party proposition. It is a ques- 
tion of results. That is my attitude on this legislation or any 
other. There is only one kind of partisan legislation that 
comes before Congress, and that is the question sometimes of a 
roll call, whether or not a certain man shall be seated because 
he has run as a Democrat or a Republican, and that involves a 
question of politics. Ordinarily we are trying to legislate the 
best we can for the country and the people. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will yield to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am almost inclined not to ask 
the question after that. I want to get the committee's inter- 
pretation of lines 15 and 16 on page 2. 

Mr. RAKER. I gave that to you, but you were out. I ex- 
plained it fully to the satisfaction of the chairman and my dis- 
tinguished associates. Ordinarily the gentleman from Texas 
is here; it is an exception when he is not. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am not really sorry that I 
asked the gentleman the question now, 

Mr. RAKER. That is all right. 


There is only one inharmonious thing that has occurred to-day 
in this legislation, and I know the distinguished gentleman did 
not mean it, It was the argument made many years ago and 
continued up until the adoption of the nineteenth amendment, 
But we have not heard any of that argument since until to-day, 
from the distinguished gentleman, in regard to the fact that 
the women did not compare in intelligence with men. Lord 
bless you men, I supposed that the theory and that idea had 
been exploded years ago, particularly in America. One of the 
misfortunes is that there are fewer young men attending our 
high schools and our colleges than there are women, because of 
the fact that our people have been negligent in it and are fail- 
ing to see that the American boy is receiving the same kind and 
character of education that our American girls are receiving. 
They ought to wake up, and there ought not to be any differ- 
ence. The American girls for the last 10 years have been out- 
stripping the boys in the schools, because the boys are not at- 
tending school as they should. Both ought to be given equal 
opportunity. And everyone that has the opportunity ought to 
attend, and no man can honestly and consistently say that the 
American woman is not equal both in knowledge and capa- 
bility to the man. So you have said in this bill. It is a wise 
provision, for many reasons. There has been an attempt before 
the committee to permit naturalizations, not in open court, not 
to require witnesses to attend, and I want to tell you it is one 
time in a man’s life that he ought to be able to lay down his 
work and go to the courthouse with his witnesses when he is 
being given the opportunity for that citizenship that many men 
have laid down their lives for. And yet we find people now 
saying that he ought not to give up his time in order to receive 
2 great benefit and this wonderful opportunity and privi- 
ege. 

Mr. LOWRÐY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. LOWREY. I would like to put this into the Rxconp: 
Last night T attended a high-school graduation. I think there 
were six girls graduated to one boy who graduated, 

Mr. RAKER. I have observed it for years. 

Mr. LOWREY. I stated I had been attending such exercises 
for 10 or 20 years, and that is generally almost the proportion— 
8 or 6 or 7 girls to 1 boy graduating in the high schools, 

Mr. RAKER. But there are as many young men of that age 
as there are girls. 

Mr. LOWREY. I guess so, 

Mr. RAKER. Then, as a matter of fact, it is an indictment 
against our institutions and against the men in power, to allow 
a condition that permits three young American girls to grad- 
uate and only one boy. When there are six altogether, two are 
not receiving that benefit. It requires a little more care 
and consideration to keep the standard up equally on both sides 
and give them both the same education, which means oppor- 
tunity. It will make our Government stronger; it will make 
our city and State and National Government stronger by saying 
and requiring of them that they both shall receive equal and 
coordinate education. 

What I wanted to say, and what I wanted to impress upon 
these men with relation to this bill is, to my mind, one of the 
best things in it, that an alien woman, who is married to an 
alien who can be naturalized but does not, may enter the court- 
house upon her petition; that she may have the opportunity— 
and may compel her employer to yield a sufficient time from 
her work without taking it from her pay, if she is working— 
to go to the courthouse where the opportunity is presented to 
her to become an American citizen, that she may for a few 
moments forget what my friend from Wisconsin says, that she 
is so overburdened with her duties with her family that she 
does not even have time to be naturalized. 

That idea of American womanhood in this country ought to 
be forgotten, namely, that because she is a mother she should 
be so bound down to her duties on the farm or at her home in 
the city that she can not even have an opportunity to go to the 
courthouse to become naturalized; that you want to make 
her a beast of burden all the time, without any opportunity to 
see God's sunlight, or to get some of the benefits of civilization 
and an opportunity to better herself and better her children, 
so that she may go home and give them some of the inspiration 
that she herself is trying to drink in and obtain by virtue of 
that association. So I think the committee on that point alone, 
saying nothing else, will have accomplished a wonderful move 
forward when they will be able to say to over a million alien 
women that can not be naturalized now, that they will be given 
an opportunity to be naturalized under this law and to go to 
the courthouse with their witnesses and become naturalized and 
become American citizens, irrespective of the sluggish, un- 
American, lazy husbands, who de not want to take the time 
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and opportunity to give their wives American citizenship. We 
will eliminate that class, and they will wake up when mother 
begins to take an active part, and they will wake up further 
when daughter and sons will begin to realize that mother has 
an interest in citizenship and has the right to vote. Father 
will wake up and take a bath and put on decent clothes and 
go with mother and become naturalized and become an asset 
instead of a liability in this country. There is only one danger 
in this country now, and that is the Bolsheyists within the 
confines of the United States that are ready and willing to 
tear down the country. We want to eliminate them as fast as 
we can. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I was much interested in the 
gentleman's statement. It is really an indictment of our in- 
stitutions when three girls are graduated in school and only 
one boy. 

Mr. RAKER. And when there are as many boys as girls. 

Mr. GONNALLY of Texas. How is the gentleman going to 
eliminate it—by saying that only one girl should graduate? 

Mr. RAKER. Did I make myself so poorly understood that 
the gentleman conceives the idea that there was a limitation? 
What I was trying to convey, and I will repeat it again 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Just a moment. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to state this, that the fathers and mothers 
of these boys and girls ought to make the surroundings such 
that every boy in the community who is able and capable should 
go to the grammar and high schools instead of loafing on some 
street corner or going to some place to swim when he should 
be in school. Send them both. Give them both the opportunity. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is what I was getting at. I 
was wondering, however, how the gentleman was going to make 
them equal. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, you can not make the boy equal to the 
girl, I admit that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I was just wondering, when the 
gentleman said a moment ago that that old feeling that the 
women were not equal to the men had been exploded—I was 
wondering whether he would admit, on the other hand, that 
the intelligence and mental qualities of the men equaled those 
of the women. He does not admit that, does he? 

Mr. RAKER, I want to answer that. I think when you give 
them both an equal opportunity that, except for the difference 
in sex, they are equal, only I like the women better than the 
men; that is all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. Under this bill if an American woman mar- 
ries an alien who can not be naturalized, she immediately be- 
comes an alien? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. She loses her citizenship? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; but she can attain it by her husband’s 
accidental death or by divorce. 

Mr. DENISON. But if a man marries a woman who can not 
be naturalized, he does not lose his citizenship. Why do you 
not treat them both alike? 

Mr. RAKER. We are doing so. 

Mr. DENISON. You are not by this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. That is a different proposition altogether. 

Mr. DENISON. I think you ought to treat them both alike. 

Mr. RAKER, The man has always had his right of citizen- 
ship. The men have dominated the thing from the beginning. 
They have been the lords of creation. 

Mr. DENISON. I am talking about the question as it is 
now. 

Mr. RAKER. The women have been denied their rights. We 
want to equalize them as nearly as we can. 

Mr. DENISON. But you are not doing that in this bill. If 
a woman marries a foreigner, she can be naturalized, but if a 
man marries an alien he can not be naturalized. > 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. LOWREY. I want to make it plain to the Republican 
majority that if they do not regulate that matter of the in- 
equality of numbers among the boys and girls in schools, I am 
going to yote the Democratic ticket next fall and do all I can 
to carry my district for the Democratie candidate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. JouNnson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, the germ at the heart of this bill has been 
before Congress for 12 years at least. In the Sixty-second Con- 
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gress it came up as a motion to amend the expatriation clauses 
of the naturalization act. The hearings conducted at that time 
were illuminating. The privilege was claimed on the demand 
of certain States which then had suffrage for women. Bills 
were on two occasions sent to the floor of the House from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Attempts made to pass them 
by unanimous consent failed. No effort was made to pass them 
by vote. In the meantime the enactment of the nineteenth 
amendment had so broadened the scope of suffrage that this 
legislation becomes necessary from two important angles, 
namely, the rights of American women married to aliens and 
the protection of the ballot against women brought into citizen- 
ship as wives of naturalized citizens. 

As is well known to Members, the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization for some time have had under consideration 
a plan for the general recodification of the naturalization laws 
of the United States. The provisions of this particular bill as 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE] are found 
in quite different language in the so-called omnibus bill, and in 
that bill are elaborate provisions attempting to define the status 
of children under the various conditions that might arise. For 
some time it has been apparent that the bill was too involved 
and that it carried too many provisions. Therefore I am glad 
that the particular details relating to the naturalization and 
citizenship of women have been brought out separately. 

I think that there will be no need for the amendment of sec- 
tion 5 of the expatriation act, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] in the early part of this debate, 
where the word “parent” is used. The reading of that law 
now is that in the event of the death of the father the mother is 
held to be the parent. I think there will be no difficulty in that 
phase of it with reference to the nationality of the children. 
As it is now all present laws as to nationality of children will 
stand. 

The Cable bill, which is now before you, has been carefully 
gone over in the committee. It has been rewritten two or three 
times, and we have two or three perfecting amendments to pre- 
sent. I have come to a complete indorsement of plans outlined 
in this bill with much caution. I recognize the great principle, 
now recognized by all of us, that American-born women who 
marry aliens should not lose their rights—certainly not in the 
United States; but I happen to be one of those old-fashioned 
individuals who thinks that marriage should not be like an old 
shoe, to be put on and off, and I know that citizenship should 
not be like another old shoe, to be put on and off. We have tried 
to avoid provisions which might let an American woman put 
her citizenship on and off at will. We have adopted the State 
Department's suggestion of not introducing the question of resi- 
dence. 

With regard to separate naturalization of wives of aliens who 
become naturalized we have adopted what we call a short form 
of naturalization for the wives—one year’s residence. The full 
naturalization process would require five years’ residence, and 
when the husband became naturalized the wife—if the long 
process were required—would be left for five years a woman 
without a country. 

There has been some discussion of dual nationality. But as 
long as we create citizens by law, andexpatriate by law, and as 
long as we have aliens, we will have problems of dual nation- 
ality. This bill when it becomes the law will not change that 
situation. 


Mr. Chairman, I approve and desire to praise the remarks of 


my colleague the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] on 
this particular bill and the necessity for it. True naturaliza- 
tion is what we seek for the aliens now here. We do not desire 
enforced citizenship to be thrust upon aliens, either men or 
women. My desire and purpose is not that too many shall 
come to the United States while we are taking care of those 
now here. To make it possible to bring properly into citizen- 
ship under uniform and just laws a large part of the 6,000,000 
aliens now here is our real task. And that is why the committee 
has been trying to write a new naturalization code. 


THE OMNIBUS NATURALIZATION BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, the omnibus naturalization bill, the new 
naturalization code, is having its troubles. I notice in this 
morning's Associated Press dispatches that at the great annual 
gathering of the American Federation of Labor the omnibus 
naturalization bill, designed to make naturalization easier and 
simpler for the 6,000,000 aliens in the country, designed to lead 
them on to where they belong, in the possession of full citizen- 
ship, is pointed out and criticized as a “ legislative absurdity.” 
The alleged “ absurdity,” my friends, comes because in that bill 
it is proposed to register the aliens in the United States not 
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for the purpose of espionage but for the purpose of an orderly 
progress toward the naturalization of those who qualify for 
citizenship. In another body a similar bill has been introduced 
carrying all the paragraphs which represent the work of the 
various members of the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, but with the fee fixed in the measure pending 
in the other body placed at the sum of $24, a sum so large that 
I doubt if either body would consider it for any length of time 
or give many votes to the proposal. The fee fixed in the House 
omnibus naturalization bill is placed at $5. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In a moment. 

I have no quarrel with the American Federation of Labor, 
When its president, Samuel Gompers, is gone he will be missed 
by those who fail now to recognize the good that he has done 
and is doing by “sitting on the lid” against the spread of 
radicalism, internationalism, one big unionism, and reyolution- 
ary notions generally. I have had numerous letters from the 
president of the American Federation of Labor, Mr, Gompers, 
indorsing certain of my work here, particularly with reference 
to the present restriction of immigration, I am proud of those 
letters. 

The American Federation of Labor pointed out many years 
ago the great flaw which hindered the progress of the United 
States was the permitting of great hordes of nonassimilable 
aliens to come pouring into the United States to take the jobs 
and keep down the wages of Americans. That organization 
led the fight and I am glad it did, and I am proud to stand on 
this floor and say that we now have a law which checks and 
holds up and restricts immigration. 

That organization has a right to criticize the new naturali- 
zation code. In due time its legislative delegates will come 
before the Committee on Immigration with their criticisms in 
detail and their suggestions for improvement. But regardless 
of the Federation’s present criticism, I mote that many others 
who oppose any registration of aliens in the United States— 
notably the foreign-language press—have some reason for op- 
posing it other than those reasons that they put forth. I notice 
that the foreign-language press leads in the opposition. 

In my opinion, the objection of the foreign-language press 
to the registration features is largely a smoke-screen objection, 
their real objection being to that phase of the naturalization 
bill requiring those aliens coming here in the future to come 
with certain certificates. Your committee has discovered that 
in an immigration law we can not very well, under the present 
treaties, provide for this examination overseas that the whole 
American public calls for. We can not go into another country 
and set up a United States establishment for the examination 
of people desiring to come here, unless we first obtain the con- 
sent of that government; but in a naturalization act we can 
provide that those who come here, whom we hope and believe 
will some day come into American citizenship, shall come here 
with such credentials as we may designate by law. Many 
aliens desire to come without credentials, and therein lies the 
basic objection of some people against the whole new naturali- 
zation code. 

In addition, I note that some organizations which object to 
the registration of aliens by the people of the United States 
themselves do a pretty neat job of alien registration and fee 
collecting. It is fair for them to do it, they think, but they 
also think that it would be un-American for Uncle Sam to do 
it. I wonder why. 

The Saturday Evening Post this very week has something 
editorially to say along that line which is quite to the point. 
I quote: 

te [From the Saturday Evening Post, June 24, 1922.] 

AMERIKANSKT AGAIN. 

There is no more gal reading in the daily press than the well- 
yong ed interviews with aliens and hyphenates who resent every effort 
ma y Congress to protect our own people from the wholesale invasion 
n slum dwellers. When the extension of the 3 per cent law 
was un discussion, aliens in every city took pen in hand to denounce 
it as “un-American,” When a proposal was made in the House to re- 
quire aliens to register aliens again rose to brand the bill as “un- 
American.” Strangely enough. all over the country there were editors, 
well-meaning and patriotic citizens, who allowed their columns to be 
used for the dissemination of this propaganda. Americans and Ameri- 
cans only are entitled to say what is “American” and what is “ un- 
American.“ 5 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to use all the time allotted to 
me, Those who will do me the honor to read in the Record the 
remarks I made recently on this floor will find there my views 
as to whether that registration shall be arbitrary or voluntary; 
also a general statement as to our program of immigration legis- 
lation. I ask unanimous consent to place in the Recorp at a 
later date translations of foreign-language newspaper editorials 
in regard to naturalization, registration, and other matters of 
the kind. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I had occasion to hear the gen- 
tleman’s remarks the other day, and later I read very carefully 
the printed report, and the question arose in my mind as to 
why the gentleman took the census of 1910 as the basis for 
admitting the 8 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is immaterial what figure 
one takes. The later the figure and the more the immigrants 
in the country the less the quota. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is another point. The gen- 
tleman designated the number of 600 as a base quota for all 
countries, and then used 2 per cent instead of 3. What is the 
object in that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course, that is my view. 
Iam only one member of a committee of 15, and I am one Mem- 
ber of a great House of Representatives of 435. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think it is a good way to 
adjust it 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. But I wondered why the gentleman 
took those particular figures, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would not care whether it 
was 600 or 1,200. Whatever the quota is based upon, the guar- 
anteeing of a base quota does away with petty bookkeeping in 
human beings. 

Mr. SMITH of Sflichigan. And the object is to limit the 
number who come? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. The gross number to 
be admitted would be much less. 

By unanimous consent, leave to extend remarks on the bill 
was granted to Mr. VOLK. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. VOLK. Mr. Speaker, the naturalization and citizenship 
of married women has claimed the attention of the public dur- 
ing the past few years as never before. Numerous bills embody- 
ing the principle of independent citizenship, but differing some- 
what in their provisions, have been presented in Congress. The 
difference between these has not been in the principle, but in 
the determination and solving of the complicated and perplex- 
ing questions of dual citizenship, the nationality of children, 
conflicting property and inheritance rights, and so forth. 

The nation-wide adoption of woman’s suffrage permitting the 
exercise of the elective franchise by hundreds of thousands of 
women, many of them citizens merely because of their marital 
state and without regard to any other qualifications, at once 
opened up a wide field for serious thought. The effects of the 
World War upon the status of American women who had mar- 
ried aliens and thereby lost their citizenship, the attending 
ostracism and injustices visited upon them, are too recent to 
need description fh detail. They serve but to accentuate the 
importance of this needed legislation. : 

Under existing law when an alien woman marries an Ameri- 
can citizen she instantly becomes an American citizen, entitled 
to all the rights and privileges attendant upon that citizenship. 
Conversely, when an American woman marries an alien she 
immediately loses her citizenship and takes the nationality 
of her husband. Under the existing law an alien married 
woman can not apply for naturalization independent of her 
husband, no matter how fit she may be or regardless of the 
length of residence in the United States. 

It is now proposed to change all this. Both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties in 1920 at their national conventions 
inserted planks in their platforms indorsing the principles of 
independent citizenship for women, The following women’s 
organizations have favored it: American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 
Council of Jewish Women, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, General Federation of Womens’ Clubs, National League of 
Women Voters, National Women's Trade Union League, 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Briefly, the change from the present status regarding citi- 
zenship for women would be as follows; 

(a) It would permit alien married women who are desirous 
and are qualified to become American citizens to apply for 
naturalization. 

(b) It would change the present law, which confers citizen- 
ship upon an alien woman by reason of marriage with an 
American citizen and require a residence of one year within 
the United States, filing a petition, and compliance with all 
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the requirements of the naturalization laws as to qualifications, 
and so forth, for citizenship. 

ic) It would preserve the status as a citizen of an American 
woman who marries an alien, unless she formally renounced it 
before a court having jurisdiction over naturalization of aliens 
or lived for two years in the country of her husband’s allegiance 
or for tive years in any other foreign country. The last two are 
the same presumptions as now apply to naturalized citizens of 
the United States. 

If an American woman married an alien who is ineligible for 
citizenship, she would cease to be a citizen. The bill further 
provides for the naturalization of a woman who has heretofore 
lost her citizenship because of marriage to an alien but who 
was eligible to citizenship. 

The stutus of children is not affected by the provisions of the 
new bill. As before, those born here are citizens of the United 
States regardless of the allegiance of the parents; those born 
abroad take the nationality of the father. 

That the wife takes her identity from her husband is an 
ancient principle of our: jurisdiction. It was reiterated in the 
opinion of Mr. Justice McKenna in the decision rendered in the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of McKenzie versus 
Hare in 1907. The doctrine that a wife has no property rights, 
that a wife has no control over the children, that a woman 
has no rights in the matter of franchise, has been materially 
changed in the last few years. The tendency has been toward 
extending the rights of women and to place them on a plane 
of civil equality with men. The need has been accentuated by 
the passage of the nineteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which states: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of sex. 

The doctrine of dependent or derived citizenship has become 
archaic. The theory of independent citizenship for women is 
a good one, and this bill carries out in a practical manner the 
sound principles involved. It is progressivism in the right 
direction and will meet with the approval of the great masses 
of thinking Americans. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read the bill, 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, in lieu 
of the committee amendment, to offer the following section as a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to offer an amendment in lieu of the committee 
amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, let us hear what 
the amendment is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pages 1 and 2, strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof 
the pollow ing 

“Sec. 2. That any woman who marries a citizen of the United States 
after the passage of this act, or any woman whose husband is nat- 
uralized after the passage of this act, shall not become a citizen of the 
United States by reason of such marriage or naturalization; but, if 
eligible to citizenship, she may be naturalized upon full and complete 
compliance with all requirements of the naturalization laws, with the 
following exceptions : 

408 No Jeclaration of intention shall be required. 

„b) In lieu of the five-year period of residence within the United 
States and the one-year period of residence within the State or Terri- 
tory where the naturalization court is held, she shall have resided con- 
tinuously in the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, or Porto Rico for at 
least one year immediately preceding the filing of the petition.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if this would permit a woman who lives in 
the United States, in different places for short periods of time, 
to count the total residence in an application to be naturalized? 

Mr. VAILE. That is the purpose of the amendment I have 
offered in lieu of the original. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that is wise? 

Mr. VAILE. I think it is fair. The situation was this: 
Under the present law the alien woman becomes a citizen im- 
mediately on her marriage. We did not think it was fair to 
require the regular period of naturalization—five years, two 
years for declaration of intention and three years after that— 
and the reason we did not think it was fair is that she is living 
in family relations and presumably would be qualified for citi- 
zenship earlier than a woman who did not have that oppor- 
tunity. In the second place, there would be a long wait when 
she would be virtually without a country, because after she had 
declared her intention to become a citizen her former country 
has disowned her. But we thought at least she should reside 
in the United States for one year. The preparation for citizen- 
ship involves something more than moral character, something 
more than a knowledge of the language; it involves, as we con- 


sider it, some familiarity with our institutions. This arbitrary 
period of one year was fixed at what we thought would be fair. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VAILE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Under the existing law if a woman marries an 
American citizen she at once becomes an American citizen. 

Mr. VAILE. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman’s amendment is so 
that under the new law the woman who marries an American 
oe may at once file her application to become an American 

n-—— 

Mr. VAILE. No; she can not file it for one year. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman did not wait until I finished the 
question—if she had lived in the United States one year, with- 
out requiring her to move back to the place where she came 
from, and requiring her to live apart from her husband in 
orge to secure naturalization in the district where she had 

ved. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman has stated it more accurately 
than I did. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose is to let her live with her husband 
while making the application for citizenship. 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I notice the language of the gentleman's 
amendment begins “any woman who marries a citizen of the 
United States after the passage of this act, or any woman 
whose husband is naturalized after the passage of this act, 
shall not become a citizen of the United States by reason of 
such marriage or naturalization.” I do not think it affects the 
meaning in the least, but I wondered if it would not be more 
instantly apparent what the purpose of the language was if you 
inserted before the word “woman” in each place the word 
alien.“ 

Mr. VAILE. No; and the reason for that is this: Of course, 
this does not affect any woman but an alien woman. We do 
not want it to affect all alien women. If we say any alien 
woman who marries a citizen may become naturalized, that 
would apply to certain alien women who are not eligible as 
citizens, 

Mr. ROGERS. But the first clause is in the negative, “ any 
woman who marries a citizen of the United States shall not 
become a citizen,” and so forth. Why not say any alien 
woman, so as to make it clear? 

Mr. VAILE. A Filipino woman is not an alien woman, 
neither is she a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS. What is she? 

Mr. VAILE. I leave that to the gentleman; she owes 
permanent allegiance, but is not a citizen. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has clearly and 
succinctly stated what the committee believe they have accom- 
plished by this amendment. The question of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] is the same question that 
presented itself to me. He is right; it makes it clearer; but 
with an alien woman it makes no difference, because it is only 
alien women who will be affected. So, the committee this 
morning seemed to think we would strike out the word 
s alien.” 

Mr. ROGERS. I notice in the bill as reported you say “ any 
woman who marries a citizen shall not become a citizen,” and 
in the other place you say “any alien woman whose husband 
is naturalized shall not become a citizen.” 

Mr. RAKER. This leaves it just the same; it only as a mat- 
ter of fact applies to alien women. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. VAILE. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment as 
a substitute for the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers a 
substitute for the committee amendment, which the Clerk will 
report, 

Mr. MANN. No; it will be a substitute for the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to the fact that the committee amendment 
has been reported. 

Mr. MANN, But it has not been voted on. After all, the 
other motion is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It may be denominated as a substitute for 
the section. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Pages 1 and 2, strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof 
the 8 

* Szc. 2. at any woman who marries a citizen of the United States 


after the passage of this act, or any woman whose husband is 
naturalized after the passage of this act, shall not become a citizen 
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of the United States by reason of such marriage or naturalization ; but, 
if eligible to citizenship, she may be naturalized upon full and complete 
compliance with all requirements of the naturalization laws, with the 
Series S exceptions : 

(n) No declaration of intention shall be r e 

“(b) In lieu of the five-year period of residence within the United 
States and the one-year period of residence within the State or Terri- 
tory where the naturalization court is held, she shall have resided con- 
tinuously in the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, or Porto Rico for at 
Icast one year immediately preceding the filing of the petition.” 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. I sent an amendment to the original section 
to the desk, Ought not that to be voted on now? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman desires to offer it. That 
is, a perfecting amendment. a 

Mr. VAILE. That would not come before the committee 
amendment unless the amendment that I offer is voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the observation the Chair made a 
few moments ago. The Chair is willing to follow out the desire 
of the committee, but it occurred to the Chair that the gentle- 
man from New York should not be deprived of the right of hav- 
ing his perfecting amendment considered. The Clerk will re- 
port the perfecting amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LONDON : Strike out the word “ not,” in 
line 10, page 1, insert a comma instead of a semicolon at the end of 
line 11, on page 1; strike out lines 1 to 7, inclusive, on page 2, and 
insert in lieu of the matter stricken out the following: unless the 
woman makes a formal renunciation of United States ci hip before 
a court haying jurisdiction over naturalization of aliens within days 
after such marriage or such naturalization.” 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, this bill comes now before the 
House under a special rule. The announcement made on Sun- 
day giving the program for the week mentioned this bill as 
one of the things that would be taken up next Thursday. Many 
intricate problems of international law are involved in this 
legislation, many questions of principle. 

I understand that this legislation is primarily the result of 
the desire of women to complete the work of political and civic 
emancipation, to secure the fullest and largest measure of lib- 
erty so as to place the individual, irrespective of sex, on a 
basis of equality in society. So far, so good, but what in the 
world has this proposition to do with the process of naturaliza- 
tion which presents an entirely different situation? It is a 
large subject in itself, which requires most careful study and 
thought. It is impossible to give the subject the proper degree 
of deliberation under a special rule which provides only two 
hours of general debate, without any time having been given to 
those who are opposed to the bill or to some features of it. 

A woman who is an American by birth and who marries a 
foreigner retains her citizenship, unless she renounces it. I 
would give the same measure of equality to the alien woman 
who becomes the wife of an American citizen. I would have 
her become a citizen unless she renounces it; unless she declares 
her desire not to be a citizen of the United States. That is 
the object of my amendment. I do not want you, in order to 
satisfy a theoretical desire for liberty, to strike at liberty, to 
strike at hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of wives of the 
industrial workers, by placing new obstacles in the way of 
their enfranchisement. Nearly 60 per cent of the workers in 
the basic industries will be adversely affected by the proposed 
measure. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Just one moment, please. It is customary 
to attribute the greatness of every man to his mother, and in a 
large measure it is true. The character of the child is shaped 
by the mother. No school influence amounts to anything un- 
less the home influence is healthy, moral, salutary, and there is 
no home for a child where there is no mother. The unity of 
the family should not be disturbed. The enfranchisement of a 
man should carry with it the enfranchisement of his wife unless 
she dissents. If the nineteenth amendment, the political en- 
franchisement of women, is to be given as a valid excuse for 
this legislation, then it would apply with the same validity and 
force to illiterate native men and women; it would apply with 
equal potency to all ignorant persons. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If I understood the reading of the gentleman’s 
amendment correctly, this section would read then that any 
woman eligible for citizenship, and so forth, shall become a 
citizen by reason of such marriage or naturalization, and then 
is added the provision that unless within 90 days she re- 
nounces her allegiance. 

Mr. LONDON. Unless within 90 days she renounces United 
States citizenship. In other words, she becomes a citizen un- 
less within 90 days she renounces her citizenship. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. How can a woman renounce anything that 
she has not got? 2 

Mr. LONDON. She becomes a citizen by marriage or naturali- 
zation, and she may divest herself of it by formal renunciation 
in a court. That is the object of my amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is saying that a woman shall 
become a citizen unless she renounces her citizenship, 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; exactly. She becomes a citizen unless 
she refuses to do so. I am trying to conform myself to the high 
ideals proclaimed by women who speak of the right of woman 
to determine her citizenship. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that the gentleman is always 
struggling to conform to ideals, but he states here that the 
woman shall become a citizen unless she renounces her citizen- 
ship. I can not see how she can renounce something before she 
has acquired it. 

Mr. LONDON. I believe I have expressed it clearly, and if I 
have not it is again because we have not been given the time 
to prepare properly. I say, “ Unless the woman makes formal 
renunciation of United States citizenship before a court having 
jurisdiction over naturalization of aliens within 90 days after 
such marriage or such naturalization.” Marriage to a citizen 
or naturalization of the husband confers citizenship upon the 
wife, but in order to give a woman that high degree of liberty 
which we are being assured is so essential to her salvation, she 
may within 90 days exercise the privilege of renouncing Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Mr. WALSH. Would it not be more appropriate if within 
90 days she claimed citizenship of some other country? 

Mr. LONDON. That might be an improvement, but T believe 
the language of my amendment embodies the idea I have en- 
deavored to express. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON, I will. 

Mr. CHALMERS. If the gentleman makes that provision for 
the woman, why not make the same provision for the man; the 
gentleman wants the laws uniform? 

Mr. LONDON. Poor man does not want anything. This leg- 
islation is here primarily because the women want it. It is a 
piece of political candy that is being given to the women. That 
part of the bill which permits an American woman to retain 
her citizenship is not the thing I object to. I object to the poi- 
soned candy you hand out to the millions of poor devils who 
are taking care of their children and of their husbands, and who 
make happy homes. It is the poisoned candy that I would like 
to see eliminated. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I do. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Having the nineteenth amendment, which 
places women on the same footing with men, the laws govern- 
ing naturalization should be about the same for both of them, 
should they not? 

Mr. LONDON. The qualifying of the people for the under- 
standing of American institutions should be the continuous 
task of statesmanship. There are millions of natives who can 
not read or write but who are the possessors of a good portion 
of common sense and of an unerring instinct for the right which 
some professors with the degree of doctor of philosophy do not 
possess. Victor Hugo makes one of the students of a graduat- 
ing class say the fact that I am a doctor of philosophy is not 
conclusive proof that I am a jackass.” 

In its present form this bill confers some benefit upon the 
select few and places at a disadvantage the many. It is a sad 
departure from the fundamental and wholesome policy of lib- 
eral naturalization which is as old as the Republic itself, and 
which has heretofore never been attacked, never been chal- 
lenged, except during the brief frenzy of the alien and sedition 
law days or during the wave of Know Nothingism. 

Instead of creating new difficulties the process of naturaliza- 
tion should be made more easy, so that every useful man or- 
woman may share in the advantages of American citizenship. 

It seems that this Congress can not move except backward. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Lonvon) there were—ayes 
6, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected, 


1922. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute for the 
section offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 3. That a woman citizen of the United States shall not cease 
to be a citizen of the United States by reason of her marriage 
the passage of this act unless she makes a formal renunciation of her 
citizenship before a court having jurisdiction over naturalization of 
Aliens: Provided, That any woman citizen who marries an alien in- 
eligible to citizenship shall cease to be a citizen of the United States. 
Unita Rial a than elaia er e rege 

n States e sha retain her 
dence. If during the continuance of the marie status she resides 
continuously for two years in a foreign State of which ber husband is 
a citizen or subject, or for five years continuously outside of the 
United States, she shall thereafter be subject to the same presump- 
tion as is a naturalized citizen of the United States under the second 
paragraph of section 2 of the act entitled “An act in reference to the 
Laer eee of citizens and their protection abroad,” approved March 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment, if that is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer his perfecting 
amendment if he desires. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out all of section 3. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the perfecting 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers: Page 2, line 25, at the end of 
the 1 add a new sentence, as fcllows: 

“ Nothing herein shall be construed to repeal or amend the provi- 
sions of Revised Statutes, 1999, or of section 2 of the expatriatien act 
of 1907 with reference to expatriation.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to be heard? 

Mr, WALSH. Mr, Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. If I understand correctly, a perfecting amend- 
ment is entitled to be voted upon first, but if the gentleman 
from New York has been recognized to strike out the section, 
he is entitled to recognition for debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair knows, but no precedent of 
that kind as a matter of record 

Mr. ROGERS. I shall be glad to give way to the gentleman 
from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN, There has been recognition both ways. 
It makes no difference to the Chair. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have not a great deal to say with respect to this section, ex- 
cept to point out to the committee what must be obvious to any- 
one, that there is no logic in or reason for this section. You pro- 
vide that an American woman who marries a foreigner shall 
retain her American citizenship, yet you all know that accord- 
ing to international comity and according to the laws of practi- 
cally every foreign country she will become a citizen of that 
foreign country. Under this section which country is she a 
citizen of? Is she a citizen of both countries? Is she entitled, 
let us say, to marry a Frenchman or a German and move abroad, 
to live there, to exercise her rights as a citizen of that country, 
and yet come home in the fall to the United States and vote? 
And to which country, pray, will her children belong? If she 
gets into trouble, is she entitled to appeal for protection to the 
German Government and at the same time to appeal for pro- 

n to the United States Government? And must both Gov- 
ernments rush to her assistance? 

Furthermore, gentlemen, let me remind you that during the 
war we heard considerable outcry against the very small num- 
ber of Germans who had come to this country and become Amer- 


ican citizens and yet favored the enemy nations. We main- 


tained the principle that if a man came to this country and 
became a citizen he was an American citizen, and no matter 
what his forbears were, no matter what his ancestry was, no 
matter where he was born, he owed allegiance to the American 
Government. Here you say that woman who goes abroad and 
marries abroad does not owe allegiance to the country in which 
she lives, in which her husband lives, and in which her family 
is being reared. We are going to keep a string on her and say, 
“You remain an American citizen.” You violate, it seems to 
ine, all logic; you violate all existing legal notions, and you 
violate, it seems to me, the essential principle of family unity. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Gladly. ; 

Mr. STEPHENS. If a mate citizen of the United States mar- 
ries a foreign woman and moves there, he does not lose his 
citizenship. 


Mr. MILLS. Not necessarily. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then why does a woman under the same 
laws and same regulations? 

Mr. MILLS. That is theory, permit me to state, because, 
as a matter of fact, the gentleman knows that when an Amer- 
ican marries a foreign woman he stays at home. He does not 


move abroad, or scarcely ever. He does not change his resi- - 


dence by reason of marriage, whereas we know it is a universal 
pane that when a woman marries her husband's home is her 
ome, 
rapes 55 Under the nineteenth amendment the thing 
equa’ 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; from the standpoint of voting. But the 
nineteenth amendment never contemplated that a citizen has 
the right to claim the protection of two countries or be a citizen 
of two countries. What men have that right? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Should not the law apply equally to the 
women as to the men in connection with naturalization? 

Mr. MILLS. But you do not give to any man who lives abroad 
the right to retain his American citizenship. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; you do. 

Mr. MILLS. Excuse me. ~ 

Mr. STEPHENS. He can marry a foreign woman and go 
there and live two or three years. 

Mr. MILLS. And become naturalized as an Englishman and 
retain his American citizenship? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. 

Mr. MILLS. But an American woman who marries an Eng- 
lishman becomes an English woman and is recognized as such 
by the English Government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Under the provisions of this bill 
she may renounce her American citizenship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mns] has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
he may proceed for five minutes. It is an interesting state- 
ment, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may have five 
additional minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If a woman marries an English- 
man, she may, under the provisions of this bill, renounce her 
American citizenship. 

Mr. MILLS. Very true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If she fails to do it under the 
provisions of this bill, and she may retain her American citizen- 
ship, and she does not accept the citizenship of her English 
husband 

Mr. MILLS. But whether she accepts it or not, under the 
English laws she becomes a British citizen. They do not have 
any such provision as this. They have woman suffrage over 
there, but because they have woman suffrage they have not 
adopted any such ridiculous provisions as this, that changes 
the entire legal status of married people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If an American woman 
marries a British subject and lives in England, although she 
returns to the United States, what is her status? 

Mr. MILLS. She is still a British citizen. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washimeton. She is an American citizen 
under our law. You are going to have that dual proposi- 
tion, and you can not help it. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman asked a question. She is a 
British citizen unless she declares her intention to become an 
American citizen. 

Mr. VAILE. By returning to the United States and resid- 
ing therein. 

Mr. MILLS. The State Department, from a case that I know 
of and which has come to my attention very recently, will not 
only require a declaration, but will require proof that she in- 
tends to reside in the United States permanently. 

Mr. CURRY. Lady Astor was born in the United States. 
She went to Great Britain and m a British subject, 
Lord Astor. She was not admitted to citizenship, but she be- 
eame a citizen on account of her marriage to Lord Astor. She 
became a candidate for Parliament and was elected. Now 
then, if this bill was included in the law and Lord Astor should 
die and she would come to the United States, she would be- 
come an American citizen? 

Mr. MILLS. By so declaring. And under the provisions of 
this bill, she could be a Member of the American Congress and 
at the same time represent America in the British House of 
Commons. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In that connection, if the hill 
shouid be enacted. in the case yon suppose, she would be tax- 
able on her income in both countries? 
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Mr. MILLS. That is a question of residence as well as 
citizenship. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Would she not be taxable under 
British law? 

Mr. MILLS. She is anyhow. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And by yirtue of this provision, 
if this bill should be adopted, she would be taxable under the 
American law? 

Mr. STEPHENS. If she had property here. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. On her American income. 
would be dual taxation? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; there would be. . 

Mr. VAILE. I would like to speak for a moment in opposi- 
tion to this amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Of course, to cut out section 3 would be to cut out the heart 
of this bill. It is only offered for the purpose of defeating the 
bill. The fact is that it would nullify the declaration of both 
party platforms. The Republican Party declared that an 
American woman resident of the United States should not lose 
her citizenship if she married an alien. The Democratic plat- 
form declared that an American woman who married an alien 
should retain her American citizenship. 

Mr. ROGERS. The draft of this bill is the very draft that I 
presented to the committee for consideration. There was a 
provision that the retention of citizenship by an American 
woman who married an alien should exist only as long as an 
American woman should reside in the United States, 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand that the committee have given 
very full consideration to that point and have decided to 
eliminate the provision that I had thought it wise to include. 
Will the gentleman tell the committee why? 

Mr. VAILE. I shall be glad to. If you limit the operation 
of this act to citizenship for women while they reside here, you 
will bring up the legal question of what constitutes residence. 
Of course the books are full of decisions on the question of 
what constitutes residence, in the main holding it to be a matter 
of intention. We want to avoid a doubtful legal question de- 
pending upon circumstances which are different in every indi- 
Vidual case. But if the woman wants to change her allegiance, 
do not attach a string to it. If she does not want American 
citizenship, in the first place, she can renounce it, and in the 
Second place, we make her citizenship the same as that of 
naturalized citizens in the United States by bringing her under 
the terms of the expatriation act. If the married woman 
resides abroad in the country of her alien husband for two 
years or for five years in any other country, she is presumed 
to lose her citizenship here. 

I hope the committee will not be scared about the question 
of dyal citizenship. We have lots of cases of dual citizenship 
in třis country now. If a man applies for naturalization, be- 
fore he is naturalized he is subject to dual citizenship. He 
may be a subject of a foreign nation, although the foreign na- 
tion may refuse to give him a passport; but he is the subject 
of that nation, notwithstanding the fact that he has applied for 
naturalization in this country and has not yet been fully adopted 
by our country, It affects hundreds of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, at this time. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE, Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Is it not true that there will always be dual citi- 
zenship until there is created a uniform system of citizenship 
applying to all countries? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes, of course; and until you have a uniform 
system of citizenship applying to all countries you will not 
cease to have conflicting Claims. Italy claims that a child born 
here of Italian parents is an Italian subject. Japan does the 
same. Japan claims that a child born here of a Japanese father 
is a Japanese subject, while under our Constitution he is a 
citizen of the United States. We have in many ways too numer- 
ous to mention, too numerous to go into here, this matter of 
dual citizenship to wrestle with, and we can not expect to iron 
it out entirely. We Wave ironed it out partially; we have re- 
leased the string on the woman who does not want us, by pro- 
viding, in the first place, that a woman can renounce her citi- 
zenship, and, in the second place, that she is presumed to have 
relinquished it, and under those circumstances, which would 
amount to loss of her residence here and acquisition of actual 
residence elsewhere. We are not trying to force American 
women out of citizenship; we are merely trying not to make 
such an inequitable distinction between the citizenship of 
women and the citizenship of men. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired, 


There 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have two minutes more. 

The CHAI The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Colorado may have two min- 
utes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is provided here that if an American 
woman marries an alien who is ineligible to citizenship here 
she ceases to be a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I can not understand why that should be. 
I do not understand why a woman citizen should cease to be 
a woman citizen by reason of marriage. 

Mr. VAILE. That is the provision of the bill; but where a 
woman marries an alien who is eligible to citizenship, who 
may later become a naturalized citizen, should she not retain 
her citizenship? If she marries an alien who later becomes a 
naturalized citizen it is abhorrent to think that she should not 
have a chance to be a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does the same law apply to men? 

Mr. VAILE. No; and P will show you why: Because when 
a woman marries a Japanese, for example, assuming that she 
is deprived of her American citizenship, she at least gets 
Japanese citizenship, but when an American man marries a 
Japanese woman he would lose his citizenship here and not 
get citizenship there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would suggest that you strike out the 
word “ woman” in there and say “any citizen who marries an 
alien,” and leave out the other language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has again expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the crux of this bill, the main 
purpose, is section 3, to permit under the law and make ex- 
patriation mandatory, unless the woman herself takes the 
initiative to remain a citizen of the United States. The Supreme 
Court of the United States discussed this question fully and 
fairly in the case of Mackenzie against Hare (233 U. S. 299- 
812), where the woman was an American citizen and married 
an alien. 

Now, under the common law she remained an American and 
retained her allegiance immutably to the country in which 
she was born. Under the doctrine of the United States, first 
by diplomatic relations, and then by act of Congress, and then 
consummating the matter by the success of the War of 1812, 
the American Government said to the world, “ We will deter- 
mine who can be citizens of the United States and what is 
necessary for people to do to become citizens of the United 
States.” As Kent stated in his second volume, fourteenth. 
edition, “The deduction would seem to have been repealed 
by the naturalization laws”; that is, that it was immutable, 
“and it was certainly opposed to the executive opinion, and we 
may say popular sentiment so determined that it sought its 
vindication by war.” 

Now, a person born in the United States becomes a citizen 
of this country, contrary to the doctrine of any other country 
in the world. They can not add to or subtract from our declara- 
tion. When a woman then marries an alien, under the act 
of 1868, chapter 249, Fifteenth Statutes 223, incorporated in the 
Revised Statutes, we again assert our rights by virtue of the 
result of the War of 1812; that that woman loses her citizen- 
ship wherever she goes, against any declaration of any country 
on earth. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I just want to complete this thought: Th&t is 
the statute to-day; and only by virtue of that statute and the 
declaration of the Congress of the United States, by virtue of 
the Constitution of the United States, that woman loses her 
citizenship. 

That woman loses her citizenship, first, by our declaration 
that a person can release citizenship by complying with the 
laws of the United States; second, that we control it by the 
declaration in the Constitution; third, that is arranged by uni- 
form laws passed by the Co Now, the main crux of the 
bill is this: That Congress IH its wisdom said that an American 
woman would lose her citizenship under certain conditions, and 
the court in reasoning out this case carries out that idea clearly. 
She yoluntarily marries. She has a right to do that. It is the 
same as though she yoluntarily crosses the border into Canada 
and applies for British citizenship. Therefore she loses her 
United States citizenship. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 
` Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is something in the past. 

Mr. RAKER, No; that is the law to-day, 
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Mr. STEPHENS. 
women in the same position as men. 

Mr. RAKER. That makes no difference here. 

Mr. STEPHENS, The same laws ought to govern the women 
as govern the men. 

Mr. RAKER. That does not apply to this. provision. 

Mr. STEPHENS. They all ought to come under the same 
naturalization law, because they are all citizens and electors 
alike, with the same privileges and the same burdens, 

Mr. RAKER. That is the law to-day. What we are trying to 
do is to change it. The Congress, backed by the wisdom of the 
people of this country, should say that an American woman 
born in America retains her American citizenship irrespective 
of what may be the law of Great Britain or of France or of 
Italy. Under the Constitution and under our declaration fol- 
lowing the War of 1812, that woman is an American citizen and 
not a British or French or Italian subject, as the case might be. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to ask the gentleman in regard 
to section 3, I understand the purpose of this section is to 
benefit American women. 

Mr. RAKER. And no one else. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Under the provisions of this section any 
American woman who marries a foreigner retains her citizen- 
ship as an American citizen unless she affirmatively re- 
nounces it? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; with the exceptions named in the bill by 
reason of residence abroad two or five years as provided. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Unless she marries some alien who is 
ineligible to citizenship in this country? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then she loses it? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. If she marries an alien ineligible to be- 
come @ citizen of the United States 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If this is for the benefit of American 
women why not make the same law apply to a man who is an 
American citizen who willfully marries a woman who he knows 
is ineligible to citizenship in this country? Why should not he 
surrender his citizenship also? This is a discrimination in 
favor of the man. X 

Mr. RAKER. No. Let us be practicable. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to know the reason for the dis- 
crimination, 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentieman will yield, what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

Mr. RAKER. I decline to yield. No one has ever complained, 
and the law on the statute book to-day provides that certain in- 
dividuals are ineligible to citizenship in the United States. No 
one has ever raised the question that the man who marries a 
woman ineligible to citizenship should lose his own citizenship. 
Why take it up and diseuss it in this bill? It is not involved 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Why should it not be? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not yield any further. There is no neces- 
sity for it and no demand for it. Nobody wants it. But when 
an American woman marries a person who can never become 
a citizen of the United States, no matter how long he lives or 
wherever he may live, she should stand by that voluntary agree- 
ment of hers and lose her citizenship, 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Why should not the man lose his citizen- 
ship, too? i 

Mr. RAKER. That is not involved. I hope it will not be 
insisted upon by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to know the reason. That is what 
I am trying to get. 

Mr. RAKER. The mere statement is reason enough, I trust, 
under the law now on the statute books. It could be done, no 
doubt. Let it alone as it is for the present. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It may be for the gentleman, but it is not 
for me. 

Mr: RAKER. Now to get back to the question of a voluntary 
renunciation—it must be an affirmative act in court. Second, 
it puts her in the same place as a naturalized citizen. If she 
resides two years in the country of the husband’s nativity or 
five years anywhere she, by presumption, is deemed to have 
made a renunciation. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado moves that 
all debate on this section and ali amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman will state it. 
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The nineteenth amendment has placed Mr. KINCHELOE. In view of the fact that debate is closed, 


I would like to be recognized to offer a perfecting amendment 
before the section is passed. 

The CHAI MAN. The gentleman will be recognized. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr, Chairman, the amendment which I have 
pending at the Clerk’s desk simply seeks to insure that the 
present right of expatriation shall be retained. Let us assume 
that England allows the separate naturalization of a married 
Woman. Suppose an American woman goes abroad, marries a 
Frenchman, and proceeds to go through the process of securing 
British naturalization, independent, of course, of her French 
husband, in the courts of England. She would renounce alle- 
giance to: the United States and would assert allegiance to the 
other sovereign. By that very fact, as our law now stands, she 
would put an end to her American citizenship. I think that is 
the intent of the section as presented by the committee. But 
the language of the pending bill is such as to make it at least 
a. close question whether an American woman who, while 
abroad, renounces American citizenship would certainly thereby 
put an end to her American citizenship. In this connection I 
want to call your attention to the beginning of section 3: That 
the woman citizen of the United States shall not cease to be a 
citizen of the United States by reason of her marriage unless 
she makes renunciation before a United States naturalization 
eourt. Now, if she undertakes to acquire citizenship by natu- 
ralization in some other country, she would not be renouncing 
anything in the United States and therefore would not be 
terminating her American citizenship. Then, in the sentence 
beginning in line 15, it is provided. that if at the termination 
of the marital status she is a citizen of the United States she 
shall retain her citizenship regardless of her residence. That 
language is unconditional. There is no provision in it for the 
operation of the doctrine of expatriation even though she wants 
it to operate. It seems to me that in view of the fact that for 
at least 50 years the American. view of international law has 
insisted on the right of expatriation it is exceedingly important 
that nothing in section 2 shall put an end to that right. As I 
say, I rather think the committee agrees with me as to the prin- 
ciple I am announcing, and that if there is any difference be- 
tween us it would be a difference solely as to the effect of the 
language they have used. My amendment provides that noth- 
ing herein shall be construed to repeal existing laws with refer- 
ence to expatriation. I think it makes safe a very important 
principle of our law. For our national protection, it must be 
clear that a person who seeks to throw off American citizenship 
shall have every shred of that citizenship stripped from him. 

Mr. VAILE. I have no objection to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I would like to offer. 

Mr. ROGERS. Xr. Chairman, would not a vote on my amend: 
ment naturally come at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not necessarily. 

Mr. ROGERS, If permissible, I respectfully request that my 
amendment be voted on now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair can not grant that request now. 
The gentleman from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, after the word “any,” 
page 2, line 13, strike out the word “woman,” and after the 
word “ ‘citizen ” insert the words “ of the United States,” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“an 8 SA = . b> 5 aed atin: ths ts — g re = 
insert the words “of the United. States.” saen 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, they say that this section 
3 is the heart of this bill for the woman. I want to be for the 
woman. I can not understand why there should be any dis- 
crimination in favor of the man. It provides tbat any Ameri- 
can woman who marries an alien does not surrender her 
citizenship unless she does it affirmatively, or provided she 
marries an alien ineligible to citizenship. In other words, if 
she marries an alien ineligible to citizenship she ipso facto 
surrenders her citizenship as an American. But the man who 
is an American citizen can marry any woman he wants to that 
is ineligible to American citizenship, live with her, bring her to 
this country, and yet he does not surrender his citizenship at all 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. Did the gentleman hear the discussion upon 
that point a moment ago? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Yes; but it was not very satisfactory 
to me, 

Mr. VAILE. May I repeat the reason? 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. My point is this: I have no respect for 
an American man who marries a foreign woman ineligible under 
our laws to citizenship. You say he can do it and retain his 
citizenship in good standing as an American citizen, but, on 
the other hand, you say to the American woman, if you marry 
a man ineligible to citizenship you will immediately surrender 
your citizenship. 

Mr. VAILE. But we want to avoid as far as possible having 
people without any citizenship at all. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If a man does that, I want him to be 
without any citizenship at all. 

Mr. VAILE. What are you going to do with him? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not know. What are you going to 
do with the woman? 

Mr, VAILE. She has the citizenship of her husband. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, She surrenders her citizenship in this 
country. Z 

Mr. DENISON. Ought there not be a penalty to prevent 
that from happening? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely. Under this bill a man can 
marry a woman who is ineligible to citizenship with impunity, 
but you say to an American woman that if she does it she sur- 
renders her citizenship. I want to be fair to the women. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. CURRY. I do not know whether the gentleman is 
aware of the fact or not, but no alien is permitted to marry 
a Japanese woman in Japan. In order to marry a Japanese 
woman, the alien has first got to take a Japanese name and to 
become a citizen of the Japanese Empire. Outside of the 
Japanese and a few others who have similar laws, I do not 
know how any man could marry an alien who was ineligible 
to citizenship without ipso facto, according to the law of that 
country, losing his United States citizenship. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to say to this American, When 
you do that you surrender your citizenship as an American.” 

Mr. CURRY. But he will already have done that before he 
marries the Japanese woman. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Rogers amendment may be again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Rogers amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. ROGERS. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
KINCHELOE) there were—ayes 20, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Amendment by Mr. ROGERS : Page 2, line 8, after the word “ States,” 
insert “so long as she continues to reside in the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
- Rogers) there were—ayes 40, noes 35. 

Mr: VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Rocers and Mr. Vaire were 
appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
87, noes 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York to strike out the 
section. 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Mitis) there were—ayes 18, noes 60, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That a woman who, before the passage of this act, has lost 
her United States ee by reason of her marriage to an alien 
eligible for citizenship, may naturalized as provided by section 2 of 
this act, and sbe shall upon her naturalization have for all pur 8 
the same citizenship status as immediately preceding her marriage: 
Provided, That no certificate of arrival shall be required to be filed with 
her petition if auring tbe continuance of the marital status she shall 
ħave resided within the United States. 

With the following committee amendment : 


Page 3, line 3, after the word act,“ strike out the comma and 
the words “and she shall upon her naturalization have for all pur- 
yon the same citizenship status as immediately preceding her mar- 

ge” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Vain: Page 3, at the end of 
line 9, insert a new sentence, as follows: “After her naturalization 
she shall have the same citizenship status as if her marriage had taken 
place after the passage of this act.” 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this is an afterthought, and it 
makes no difference whether it is or not, but it is pure, un- 
adulterated surplusage. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr, Chairman, this amendment is quite im- 
portant. 

Mr. RAKER. This is an amendment that is, in my view, 
surplusage. It can not be explained otherwise. When a 
woman loses her citizenship and comes back again to citizen- 
ship, she stands as though the thing had never occurred, but it 
is immaterial whether it goes in or not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, after line 9, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That no woman whose husband is not eligible to citizenship 
shall be naturalized during a continuance of the marital status.” 

Mr, STAFFORD. As I gathered from the reading of the 
amendment, it prohibits a woman from taking out naturaliza- 
tion whose husband is not eligible. 

Mr. VAILE. Where she continues to be married. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What does the gentleman mean by being 
ineligible—not having ‘the qualifications of citizenship, the 
ability to read the Constitution 

Mr. VAILE. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What does the gentleman mean by ineligi- 
ble; what does that term mean? s 

Mr. VAILE. Well, there are people in certain parts of the 
world who are not eligible to citizenship. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Under the law, eligibility is 
applied to free white persons and persons of African descent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should think when a man is denied citi- 
zenship because he is not able to meet the qualifications ex- 
acted by the court or the law that he would be ineligible and 

Mr. VAILE. He is eligible if he can cure the defect, but 
there are certain people who can not cure the defect, and conse- 
quently they are ineligible. ‘ 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Does that apply to insane persons and 
to persons convicted of treason? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It does. Let me say this: 
The naturalization laws provide that naturalization shall be 
given to free white persons and persons of African descent. 
Certain others now have been made ineligible on account of 
race, And then in addition Congress during the war passed an 
act declaring that certain aliens who withdrew their first papers 
in order to avoid service with the armed forces of the United 
States shall be forever afterwards ineligible. So there is one 
more class numbering about 1,500, I think that is about all of 
the classes who can not cure ineligibility. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That section 1994 of the Revised Statutes and section 4 of 
the expatriation act of 1907 are repealed. Such repeal shall not termi- 
nate citizenship acquired or retained under either of such sections nor 
restore citizenship lost under section 4 of the expatriation act of 1907. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I send an amendment to the 
Clerk’s desk to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, strike out the figure “5” and insert the figure “6.” 


Mr. VAILE, This is to correspond with the numbering of the 
other sections. I ask for a vote. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That section 3 of the expatriation act of 1907 is repealed, 
Such repeal shall not restore citizenship lost under such section nor 
terminate citizenship resumed under such section. A woman who has 
resumed under such section citizenship lost by marriage shall, upon the 
passage of this act, have for all eee the same citizenship status 
as immediately preceding her marriage; and such status shall continue 
until caangan in accordance with the provisions of this act or other law 
of the Uni States, 
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The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 3, line 18, after the word “ section,” strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph, 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute an amendment for the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment. Is there objectton? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. STAFFORD, Let it be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute for committee amendment: Page 3, line 21, after “ mar- 
riage,” strike out the semicolon, insert a paoa, and strike out the 
remainder of the line and all of lines 22 and 23. 


Mr. RAKER, I would like to ask the gentleman what is 
the object of the amendment? 

Mr. VAILE, It is simply to define her status. We thought 
we had stricken out too much, and it is well to have this in to 
define her status. It is not a matter of very great impor- 
tance, but 

Mr. RAKER. It was thoroughly considered, but if the com- 
mittee determines that it should be that way, why, it makes no 
difference, 

Mr. MAPES. 

Mr. VAILE. I wiil 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman from Colorado will give atten- 
tion for a moment, the other provisions of the bill state that a 
woman who marries a foreigner and resides in the country of 
her husband for two years loses her citizenship? 

Mr. VAILE. Shall be presumed to lose her citizenship, unless 
she makes such a showing as naturalized citizens do. 

Mr. MAPES. Does not this provision, by reinstating this 
language which the committee propose to strike out, make a 
woman who has been married 10 years and has lived ever since 
in Germany a citizen of the United States? 

i Mr. VAILE. No; because we repeal section 3 of the expatria- 
tion act, 

Mr. MAPES. Do you say that a woman who has resumed 
under such section citizenship lost by marriage shall, upon 
the passage of this act, have for all purposes the same citizen- 
ship status as immediately preceding her marriage? 

Mr, VAILE. That is, if she was a native-born citizen prior 
to her marriage. Here is the difference between that amend- 
ment and the preceding one. There are two classes of citizens, 
the native born and naturalized. Now, it is not quite accu- 
rate to say that they are exactly in the same situation, because 
the law imposes certain burdens upon naturalized citizens 
which are not placed upon native-born citizens, namely, in this 
respect, that when a naturalized citizen has resided two years 
in the country from which he came—— 

Mr. MAPES, I understand that. 

Mr, VAILE. So we want to distinguish between the natu- 
ralized citizen and a native-born citizen, and want it to apply 
to the woman prior to her marriage. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not understand the reference here. It 
seems to me you provide that a woman who is already married 
and has lived for 10 years in the country of her husband re- 
sumes the citizenship she had prior to her marriage. 

Mr, VAILE. We say that a woman who has resumed citi- 
zenship shall haye the same status she had preceding her mar- 
riage. She is a citizen now. We provide she shall have the 
status of a native-born or naturalized citizen, according to 
what her status was before her marriage. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on my sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VAILE]. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, the bill should be amended by 
striking out the figure “6” and inserting the figure “7,” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 15, strike out the figure 6 and insert the figure “ 7." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ELLIS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ELLIS: Page 3, after line 23, insert a 
new section, as follows: 

“ Sec. 8. at subdivision (a) of section 2 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to limit the tion of aliens into the United States,’ a 
proved May 19, 1921, is amended by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof a semicolon and the following: ‘or (9) an alien woman 
married to a citizen of the United States.“ 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
until some statement is given of this amendment, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, this is to correct a difficulty 
that would have been produced by this bill. It could have been 
corrected by an amendment to the bill itself, but upon the sug- 
gestion of gentlemen in charge of the bill this amendment to 
the pending law has been substituted. Under the law as it now 
stands, an alien woman by marrying a citizen of the United - 
States becomes entitled to admittance to the United States. 
But when you take away the benefit of the husband's citizen- 
ship, as you do in this bill, she would be no longer entitled 
either as a citizen or under the citizenship of her husband to 
come in. She might be excluded by the quota. So that this 
amendment simply amends the law as it now stands by adding 
this language and permitting the woman to enter, whether the 
quota were exhausted or not. 

Mr. BOX. Does the gentleman say that was submitted to 
the committee? 

Mr, VAILE. As was stated a few minutes ago, we thought 
it was fair. We have a rigorous restriction law. We do not 
desire to separate families. Now we have an American bring- 
ing himself and his wife here and withholding from her a chance 
to be an American citizen. 

Mr. BOX. Does the gentleman think the law will keep him 
out? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. BOX. Is he kept out now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the amend- 
ment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again reported, 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 
Mr. ELLIS. 

of order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
there is no quorum. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I withhold the point of order. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I had prepared an amendment 
to this bill simply to this effect, to add another subdivision to 
section 2, providing that an alien woman otherwise qualified 
to come in should not be excluded by consideration of any 
quota at any time if as the wife of a citizen she should seek 
admittance. Now, you see the point. Married or not, an alien 
woman from some other country could not, if this bill becomes 
a law, come into this country if the quota of her country were 
exhausted. She could not come with her husband to this coun- 
try if that quota were exhausted. This amendment to existing 
law would obviate this. 

Mr. MONDELE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The condition of affairs that the gentleman 
refers to would not be likely to occur in a thousand years. 
There would be only the remotest possible chance that the filling 
of a quota would come between a husband and a wife. 

Mr. ELLIS. Those things would be occurring every day now 
but for the right of a citizen to bring his wife in, irrespective of 
quotas. The gentleman is not informed, 

Mr. MONDELL. Something of that kind might occur some 
time in the history of the world, but it would be the rarest 
thing. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. VAILE., Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise 
and report the bill with the amendments to the House, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado moves that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill with amendments 
to the House, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12022) 
relative to the naturalization and citizenship of married women, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 


Yes. 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


I hope the gentleman will withhold his point 


The gentleman makes the point of order 


The SPEAKER. By the rule the previous question is 
ordered. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 5 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays 
ou the bill; and, pending that, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The point of no quorum is not appropriate 
yet. 

Mr, HERRICK. I withdraw that for the time being. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time, 


Mr. ROGERS, Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 
Mr. ROGERS. I am not. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers a 
motion to recommit. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rocers moves to recommit the bill with Instructions to report 
the same back forthwith, with the addition of the following language: 
Page 2, line 8, after the word “ States" insert “so long as she con- 
tinnes to reside in the United States,“ and strike out the last sentence 
of section 3. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. : 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
the previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion te recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. VAILE. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 58. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I renew my point of no quo- 
rum. 

The SPEAKER. The point of no quorum is made on the vote 
on the motion to recommit. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 


roll. Those in favor of the motion to recommit will, when their 
names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will answer 
“ nay.” . 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 64, nays 186, 
not voting 180, as follows: 
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Layton urphy Sanders, Tex. Timberlake 
Lea, Calif. Nelson, Me. andin Tincher 
Lineberger son, A. P. Shaw Tinkham 
Linthicum Norton Shelton Vaile 
Little O'Brien Shreve Vare 
Logan O'Connor Slegel Vestal 
London m Sinnott Vinson 
Oldfield mith, Idaho Voi 
See Patterson, Mo. Smith, Mich. Vol 
McArthur Perkins Smithwick Walters 
McLaughlin, Mich Petersen Snell Ward, N. C. 
McLaughlin, Pa. Pringey Snyder yatson. 
McPherson Purnell Speaks Wheeler 
McSwain uin Sproul White, Kans. 
Magee Radcliffe Stafford White, Me. 
Michaelson Raker Steenerson il 
re, ATE Ransle; Stephens Wilson 
Mondell Ricket Stevenson Woodruff 
Moore, Ohio Reach Swing Woods, Va. 
Mo Rose Taylor, N. J. Wyant 
Morin Rosenbloom Ten Eyck 
Mott Sanders, N. Y. Thompson s 
NOT VOTING—180. 

Arentz Fess Lee, Ga. Robertson 
Bankhead Fields Lee, N. Y, on 
Barkley Focht Longworth Rodenberg 
Beck Frear uce le 
Black Freeman Luhrin, Ronse 
Blakeney Fuller McClintic Rucker 
Blanton Gallivan McFadden Ryan 
Brennan Garner McKenzie Sabath 
Britten Garrett, Tex. McLaughlin, Nebr. Sanders, Ind. 
Brooks, Pa. Gilbert MacGregor Schall 
Brown, Tenn, Garman Madden Scott, Tenn, 
Buchanan Gould Maloney rs 
Burtness Graham, Pa, Mann Sinclair 
Burton Greene, Mass. Mansfield Slemp 
Campbell, Pa. Grivst Martin Stedman 
Cannon Hammer ead Stiness 
pe taht —— ray, Colo. — pon T. 

arter ayden ontague trong, 
Chandler, Okla. Hersey Montoya Sullivan 
Clark, Fla Hicks Moore, III. Summers, Wash, 
Clarke, N. Y. Hogan Moores, Ind. Bumners, Tex. 
Classon Husted uda Swank 
Cockran Hutchinson Nelson, J. M. Sweet 

dd Ireland Newton, Minn. Tague 
Collins Jefferis, Nebr. Newton, Mo, Taylor, Ark. 
Colton Johnson, Ky. olan ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Miss. Oliver Taylor, Tenn. 
Cooper, Ohio Jones, Pa. Olpp flson 
Cooper, Wis. Jones, Tex. Osborne ‘Towner 
Copley Kahn Padgett Treadway 
Cramton Kelley, Mich. Paige Tyson 
Dallinger Kennedy Parks, Ark. Underhill 9 
Du vis, Minn. Ketcham Patterson, N. J. Upshaw 
Deal Kiess Perlman Ward, N. Y. 
Dempsey Kindred Porter Wason 
Dickinson Kitchin Pou Weaver 
Drane Kline, N. Y. Rainey, Ala Williams, Tex. 
Drewry Kline, Fa. Ramseyer Winslow 
Driver Knight Rayburn Wise 
Dunbar Knutson Reber Wood. Ind. 
Dunn Kretder Reece Woodyard 
Evans Langley Reed, N. Y. Wurzbach 
Fairchild Larson, Minn. Reed, W. Va. Yates 
Fairfield Lazaro Riddick Young 
Favrot Leatherwood Riordan Zihiman 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Martin. 


Mr. Reece with Mr. Garner. 


Mr. Gorman with Mr. Williams of Texas, 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Montague, 
Mr, Sehall with Mr. Pou. 
Mr. Knutson with Mr, Favrot. 
Mr. Robsion with Mr. Riordan. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Wise. 


Mr. Griest with Mr. Collins. 


Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Rainey of Alabama, 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Weaver. 


Mr. Kreider with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 


Mr. Paige with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. Leatherwood with Mr, Gallivan. 
Mr. Winslow with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 


YBAS—64, 
Andrew, Mass. Eilis Lankford Rhodes 
Aswell Fisher Larsen, ogers 
Beedy French Lehibach Scott, Mich. 
Bell Frothingham McCormick isson 
Bird Garrett, Tenn. Me e Steagall 
Bland, Va, Greene, Vt. Ma Strong, Kans, 
Brand Hadley Michener ‘Temple 
Butler Herrick Miller ‘Thomas 
Byrns, Tenn. Hoch Mills Tillman 
Clouse Humphreys Moore, Va. Tucker 
Collier Jacoway Overstreet Volstead 
Connally, Tex. Jeffers, Ala. Park, Ga Walsh 
Crago Kincheloe Parker, N. J. Webster 
Crisp Kirkpatrick Parker, N. Y. Wiliams, III. 
Curry Kleczka Rainey, 
Darrow Kunz Rankin Wright 
NAYS—186. 

Ackerman Burroughs Edmonds Hays 
Almon Byrnes, S. C. Elliott Henry 
Anderson Cable Faust Hickey 
‘Andrews, Nebr. Campbell, Kans. Fenn Hill 
Ansorge Carew Fish Himes 
Anthony Chalmers Fitzgerald Hooker 
Appleby Chandler, N. Y. Fordney Huddlesto 
‘Atkeson Chindblom Foster Hudspeth 
Bacharach hris n Hukriede 
Barbour lmer Hull 
Bi Cole, Iowa Funk Jam 
Benham Cole, Ohio Gahn Johnson, S. Dak. 
Bixler Connell n Johnson, 
Bland, Ind. Coughlin Gernerd Kearn 
Boles Crowther ynn Keller 
Bond Cullen Goldsborough Kelly, Pa. 
Bowers Dale 88 57 
Bo raham, n 

he * Denison Green, Iowa 1d 
R m —— Mardy E 
R 8, Til. ) 8 opp 
Browne, Wis. Dowell Kraus 
Bulwinkle Dupré Haugen La 23 
Burdiek Dyer wes 
Burke Echols Hawley Lawrence 


Mr. MtKenzie with Mr. Hammer. 

Mr, Dempsey with Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPHRAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California demands 
the yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the question 
by yeas and nays will rise. [After counting.] Thirty-nine 
Members have arisen, not a sufficient number, and the yeas 
and nays are refused. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LxULUACH) there were—206 ayes and 9 noes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and 
make the point that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The vote discloses that a quorum is present. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
. Mr. KINCHELOE. How many does it require to make a 
quorum? 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifteen. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Val, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was grated as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, indefinitely, on account of 
illness in his family. 

To Mr. OsBoRNeE, indefinitely, on account of illness, 

To Mr. Jones of Texas (at the request of Mr. LANHAM), for 
to-day, on account of important business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


By unanimous consent, leave to extend remarks on the bill 
just passed was granted to Mr. CHANDLER of New York, Mr. 
Lonpon, Mr, Ansorae, and Mr. BOND. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. ANSORGE, Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
principle of independent citizenship for married women. In my 
first campaign for Congress, in 1912, I advocated equal suffrage. 
Iam now proud to advocate equal citizenship. 

An American male citizen does not lose his citizehship by 
Marrying an alien, neither should an American woman lose her 
citizenship by marrying an alien. The woman’s citizenship 
should not be dependent upon her marital status. A married 
woman should be permitted to determine her own desire for 
citizenship and naturalization. 

The principle of independent citizenship for married women 
was indorsed by the Republican and Democratic platforms in 
1920. That portion of the Republican platform referring to this 
question reads as follows: 

NATURALIZATION, 


There is urgent need of improvement in our naturalization laws. No 
alien should become a citizen until he has become genuinely American, 
and adequate tests for determining the alien’s fitness should be pro- 
vided for by law. 

We advocate in addition the independent naturalization of married 
women. An American woman resident In the United States should not 
lose her citizenship by marriage to an allen, 

That portion of the Democratic platform reads as follows: 


We advocate „ Federal 1 lation which shall insure that 
American women resident in the United States but married to aliens 
shall retain their American citizenship, and that the same process of 
naturalization shall be required for women as for men. 

The principles of this bill haye been indorsed by the follow- 
ing women’s organizations: American Association of University 
Women, April, 1922; Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
July, 1911; Council of Jewish Women; Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, April, 1919; General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, January, 1922; Nationgl League of Women Voters, 
April, 1922; National Women’s Trade-union League, June, 
1922; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, August, 1921. 

The passage of this bill will serve another very important 
purpose, At the present time an alien woman arriving in this 
country and marrying an American citizen immediately be- 
comes an American citizen and a voter. This bill provides 
that anv woman eligible for citizenship who marries a citizen 
of the United States, or whose husband becomes naturalized, 
shall not become a citizen by reason of such marriage or 
naturalization of the husband. She may become a citizen upon 
compliance with the naturalization laws, with the following ex- 
ceptions: 

(a) No declaration of intention shall be required. 

(b) Residence within the United States for at least one year 
prior to filing of her petition for naturalization shall be 
required, 

The bill provides that the right of any woman to become a 
naturalized citizen of the United States shall not be denied or 
abridged because of her sex or because she is a married woman. 

The bill provides further that a woman citizen of the United 
States shall not cease to be a citizen by reason of her marriage 
after the passage of this bill, unless she makes a formal re- 
nunciation of her citizenship before a court having jurisdiction 
over naturalization of aliens, with this proviso, that any woman 
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citizen who marries an alien ineligible to citizenship shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States. 

If at the termination of the marital status she is a citizen 
of the United States, she shall retain her citizenship regardless 
of her residence. If during the continuance of the marital 
status she resides continuously for two years in a foreign 
State of which her husband is a citizen or subject, or five years 
continuously outside the United States, she shall thereafter be 
subject to the same presumption as is a naturalized citizen of 
the United States under the second paragraph of section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act in reference to the expatriation of 
citizens and their protection abroad,” approved March 2, 1907. 

The bill provides further that a woman before the pas- 
Sage of this act has lost her United States citizenship by reason 
of her marriage to an alien eligible for citizenship may be 
naturalized as provided by section 2 of this act: Provided, That 
no certificate of arrival shall be required to be filed with her 
petition if during the continuance of the marital status she 
shall have resided within the United States. 

This bill in no way affects the status of children. Under the 
Constitution children born in the United States are citizens 
regardless of the allegiance of the parents. Children born 
abroad of course take the nationality of their fathers. 

This bill carries out the principle of equality of citizenship. 
Such citizenship should be based upon loyalty to country and 
desire for citizenship rather than upon the marital status, 

I believe the bill is a move in the right direction, and will 
tend to make better Americans of alien women, and will protect 
the American citizenship of American women. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 21, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 12073. 
A bill to provide additional compensation for certain civilian 
employees of the Governments of the United States and the 


District of Columbia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923; 


without amendment (Rept: No. 1120). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINSLOW : Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8062. A bill amending subdivision (š) of section 
802 of the war risk insurance act; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1121). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL: Committee on Military Affairs. S. J. Res. 23. A 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to investigate 
the claims of private parties to the Mariveles Quarry within 
the limits of a United States military reservation in the Philip- 
pine Islands and to permit the working thereof by the persons 
entitled thereto, provided military necessities permit; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1122). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12090) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes; committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12091) to 
amend section 4132 of the Revised Statutes and to repeal an 
act approyed August 18, 1914, entitled “An act to provide for the 
admission of foreign-built ships to American registry for foreign 
trade, and for other purposes“; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 12092) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Louisiana Development Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across Red River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res. 
373) providing compensation for the assistant superintendent 
and an assistant in the House document room; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12098) grant- 
ing a pension to Maggie Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12094) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Kirtley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12095) granting a pen- 
sion to Martha A. Shoemaker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY: A bill (H. R. 12096) granting an increase 
of Pension to Mary E. Veith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 12097) for the relief of George 
A. Cummings; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12098) for the relief of John Albright; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KISSEL: A bill (H. R. 12099) for the relief of the 
MeAllister Steamboat Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bin (H. R. 12100) granting a pension to 
Louis Toupin, alias Beaudette; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 12101) granting a pension 
to Thomas H. Emory; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 12102) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fannie McQuade; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12108) granting an increase of 
pension to Orville H. Mills; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 12104) granting a pen- 
sion to Emma §, Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6038. By Mr. COLTON: Petition of E. G. Crandall and others, 
of Provo and other places in the State of Utah, protesting 
against the passage of House bills 9753 and 4388 or Senate bill 
1948; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6084. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of American Association of 
University Women, urging the passage of the Cable bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6085. Also petition of E. A. Bates, secretary-treasurer the 
New York State Federation of Labor, urging continuation of 
ite et for Federal employees; to the Committee on Appro- 

ons. 

6036. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of the Buffalo Civic 
Club unanimously opposing the passage of the ship subsidy bill; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

6037. By Mr. TEN EYCK: Petition of the members of fhe 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church of Albany, N. Y., to the Con- 
gress of the United States to protect the Armenian people from 
the ravages of the Turks through executive initiative; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6038. By Mr. WARD of North Carolina: Petition of 3,000 
citizens of North Carolina, favoring the leasing of Muscle Shoals 
to Henry Ford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Woupnespay, June 21, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. MCOUMBER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McLean Simmons 
Borah McNary Smith 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Smoot 
Bursum Harris Newberry Spencer 
Cameron Johnson orbeck toe M 

pper N. Mex. Oddie Sutheriand 
Cummins Kellogg erman Swanson 
Curtis Kendrick Phip; Walsh, Mass. 

al Kini Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Lad merene Warren 

La Follette wson Watson, Ga. 

Fernald root Robinson Watson, Ind, 
Gerry McCumber Sheppard Willis 
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Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] is absent on official business. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. PEPPER] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on account of illness, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I was requested to announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from IIII- 
nois [Mr. MCKINLEY], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HAR- 
RELD], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] are engaged in a hearing 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

a 


THE COTTON SITUATION, 


Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make a unanimous-consent request to have printed in the 


ReEcorD some very important communations pertaining to the 


cotton situation? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. The communications include one from Sir 
Charles W. Macara, of Manchester, England. I ask to have the 
articles printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ST. MATTHEWS, S. C., June 8, 1922. 
Hon. Ð. D. SMITH, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Mr. Surg: Recently we sent owt thousands of question- 
naires to experts of the cotton industry, and as a result we have 
secured some very valuable information. Many of the letters reaching 
us are fr6m leaders not only in the cotton industry but in the business 
world, and they bring to light information of national importance. 

I am inclosing you copy of a report made up from the question- 
naires, which is headed Cotton supplies and a 
. * — * > . . 

Sin yours, 

2 J. S. WANNAMAKER, 
President American Cotton Association, 


3 EXHIBIT A. 
COTTON SUPPLIES AND PRICES—MOST ACUTE FAMINE OF COTTON BUPPIAES 


SINCE 1865 is CONFIRMED BY REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO 
THOUSANDS OF EXPERTS IN VARIOUS LINES OF COTTON INDUSTRY. 


[By J. S. Wannamaker, president American Cotton Association, St. 
atthews, S. C.] 

For the Pose of ascert the views of the leading experts on 
the mubation ¢ cotton apoien a rices the American Cotten Associa- 
tion mailed eut thousands of questionnaires, and we beg herewith to 
submit a synopsis of the replies (these questionnaires were not sent to 
the producers but to experts in the other lines of the cotton industry, 
including the leading cotton authorities of the world) : 

1. Estimate of icated yield as of May 22, 1922, 8,500,000 bales. 

2. Estimated consumption of American cotton from inne crop for 
next cotton year, 14,000,000 bales, but will not be av: ble. 

3. Estimate of untenderable cotton now in American stocks, 1,250,000 


es. 
4. In my (the expert’s) judgment a yield of American cotton from 
—— Sn crop, Dand upon the following estimated production, will 


ng: 
If 11,000,000 bales, 35 cents per pound. 
If 10 N bales, 45 cents per pound. 


are satisfied the Govern- 


under- 

last season. However, they ty 
of a famine in cotton supplies regardless possibilities of the 
t crop yield. While the above report, as explained, is made 

m guestionngires not sent to the producers but to the best ae 
and authorities in the various lines the cotton industry, it might not 
be amiss to refer to the nearness of the correctness of the report on 
ac and indicated yield issued by the American Cotton Association 
at this same date last year, reading as follows: 

“Allowing a deduction in production this year of 12 per cent on 
account of the reduction of 51.17 per cent in the use of commercial 
fertilizers, added to the acreage reduction of 30.73 per cent, making 
an estimated total of 42.75 per cent, the forecast of production for 
1921, as compared with the 1920 crep, would be 7,558,365 500-pound 
ba 


les. : 

The final re tay 775 eee. to the yield of the 1921 cotton 
crop showed 7, poun es. 

＋ bullish feature that has not been fully stressed is the farmers’ 
cooperative marketing movement, controlli approximately 4,000,000 
bal the strong and forceful organisation of the cotton wers under 
the American Cotton Association and then the senatorial agricultural 
bloc in Washington. We can not think that the cotton farmer will 
revert to his low standard of living, and, in fact, we feel that the ulti- 
mate consumer would not want him to so. The difference in price 
of 20 cents and 85 cents means to the farmer the difference between pov- 
erty and a fair standard of living, and this difference of 15 cents a pound 
would scarcely be feit by the final consumer. For instance, there is 
about 1 ounce of cotton a pair of half-hose, less than a pound of 
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cotton in a dress shirt, about half a pound in a summer union sui 
about 1 ounce in a linen collar, ete. Now, the full advance of 1 
cents, u pound in the ee of cotton would be absorbed by the manu- 
facturer, who would advance his price slightly, but the articles would 
still retail at the popular prices. o Bay, 25 cents per for the half- 
hose, $1 for the union snit, $1.50. or the shirt, 15 cents for the 
collar, and 81.50 for the overalls (weighing about 14 pounds per pair). 
It is conceded by the best economists that it is necessary to increase 
the area of cultivated lands to supply adequate products for the sus- 
tenance of human life to take care of the increased population of the 
world each year at the rate of 24 acres per capita; or 37,000,000 acres 
each year. Yet within the last two. years statistics show that instead 
of this necessary, increase we have a. marked decrease. This is 


startlingly illustrated in the great agricultural producing sections of 


Russia. 

When the War Finance Corporation, was suspended in. May, 1920, it 
had an. unused. revolying fund of approximately one-half billion dol- 
Jars, and there were pending, applications for millions of dollars: I 
protested against its removal and the policy of deflation. through re- 
striction of credits: and contraction of currency, by the Federal reserve 
system and pointed out that the suspension of the War Finance Cor- 
poration and the enforcement of the deflation policy would stagnate 
commerce, paralyze agriculture, and cause our civilization to pay a 
fearful penalty; and would mean the absolute certainty of famine 
supplies in the production of staple crops, including cotton, as the 
world was dependent upon America for production as never before on 
account) of the impoverished condition of a» lar 1 PENTA of the 
world and their inability to produce. Many of the leaders in finance 
and business, men with international reputations, in their replies to 
our questionnaire co the correctness as to our position as to the 
cause of, the poraga of cotton and other staple crops and state that 
no other result could be possible from the enforcement of such policies 
as mentioned above. Our prediction is being startlingly verified to-day. 
We are face to face with the most acute cotton famine since 1865. 

W. Arthur Shelton, à prominent statistician and expert, well says: 

“Cotton is not the only fiber that is nar to be scarce during the 
next 18 months. We have pointed out that the jute crop of India was 
only 40 per cent of normal last season; and it is now reported that 


especially likely because of a. shortage of ——— of these and because of 


the relation between the prices of these fibers. 


supplies been more uncertain.. The boll weevil now covers 90 per cent 
of the cotton belt. The best experts show that the la number 
of live weevils on record have passed through 3 winter and that 
the fields are being infested as never: before: he cotton farmer: is 
loaded with an inflated. debt; his credit is. seriously impaired and his 
ability and incentive for production are both at low ebb. 

The American farmers incurred losses on the production of the 1920 
and 1921 crops, of $12,000,000,000, based on the cost of production and 
the selling price, and of this amount the southern cotton producers 
haye suffered losses of $2,300,000,000. These stupendous losses. are 
represented by unsettled obligations due: bankers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and other lines of industry extending credits. for the production 
of these crops.. This brings this Nation face to face with one of the 
most serlous problems it confronted within the last century—an 
adjustment of these infiated debts so that we can have adequate pro- 
duction of agricultural products. 

In view. of the world’s. steadily, increasing. needs for agricultural 
production, including cotton, a solution of this problem is a national 
and world-wide necessity. The unchangeable law of cause and effect 
and of supply and demand plainly. indica that we are facing the most 
acute famine of raw cotton since the War between the States before the 
1923 cotton crop can reach the market; and even before that time the 
matter of sufficient: supplies of raw cotton. will be of more serious con- 
cern to the cotton-consuming world than at any period: within the 
last half century. 

The settlement of the German reparation is now a certainty. The 
adjustment of the Russian problem is assured. iş means an enor- 
mous increased demand for cotton. World leaders are concentrating 
their efforts upon the restoration of commerce, realizing that it is only 
in this way; prosperity can be restored: As a result, the law of supply 
and 8 85 will function. The demand is assured. What about the 
supplies 

he South will maintain its monopoly of cotton ction which 
God has given it. However, a permanent: higher level of prices) is 
absolutely necessary to secure sufficient production, on account of 
the added cost from the stupendous losses suffered by the growers 
and the additional, expense caused by the ravages) of the boll. weevil. 


Exureir B. 


THE FUTURE OF COTTON— SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY OF THE WORLD'S 
SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
[By Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart., Manchester, England.] 

(Nore.—The following article has been written by Sir Charles W. 
Macara, of Manchester, England, one of the largest British cotton 
manufacturers, and who is recognized as a leading world authority on 
the cotton ribet? having served as president of the International 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation for 11 years. It will be noted in this 
article that Mr. Macara strongly advocates that the spinners of the 
world should take,a larger measure of interest in the welfare of the 


cotton growers, to the end that the producers of cotton may receive not. 


only the cost of production but fair and reasonable profits. He er 
takes the position that the world spinners must depend upon the th- 
ern States of America. for their supplies of raw. cotton as it appears to 
be practicaliy impossible to grow upne in large quantities in an 
other country. view of Sir Charles Macara’s great influence: ani 
unrivaled experience in all lines of the cotton industry, his able article 
will prove of: untold. interest and efit as it covers matters of vital 
N are to the entire ind .) 

n: a letter I have received: from my esteemed friend Mr. Harvie 
Jordan, secretary, of the American Cotton Association, dealing with 
the present unsatisfactory condition of things in the cotton-growing 
area of the Southern States, I find a nest that I should “ express: the 
attitude of the spinning industry regarding the payment of a price for 
cotton that will enable growers. to: produce: the staple on a » of 
cost, plus a reasonable profit.” 
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I should be very glad indeed to be able to do so, but, unfortunately, 
I do not yet find that enlightened opinion abroad which will allow me 
to sax that the cotton trade has begun to view our supremely important 
industry in. a comprehensive way—that it has begun to take into 


account not merely the ion and cost of the production of yarn and 
cloth, but how it must for the future a full and in every way. 
adequate supply of the raw material. 

It is an-extraordinary thing how indifferent the people engeged in 
the manufacture of cotton are to their welfare in this matter. On this 
question in particular I have for very many years, but more especially 
since the war, carried on a very large propaganda work, and I have 
never ceased to put before the spinners of the world the absolute neces- 
sity of seeing at a price is paid to the grower of cotton that will 
remunerate him for his labor and enterprise: 

How is it possible to secure present and future plies otherwise? 
One would think that it would the first concerm of anyone engaged 
In business to see that his raw: material was placed beyond’ the possi- 
bility: of doubt, but somehow those who spin and manufacture cotton 
seem to have little or no anxiety as to the supplies upon which the 
whole of their existence depends. Possibly the regularity with which 
cotton has year by year come to hand when uired has lulled them 
into a sense of security, or maybe the fact that most of the raw 
material is grown so. far away from the places where it is manufac- 
tured that it induces a feeling of unconcern. At all events, this fatal 
indifference or inertia exists, and I see nothing but some great upheaval 
that is likely to bring people to their senses. Some day. the desire to 
obtain cotton at under-cost price will result in a condition of things 
such as we had in the sixties of last century, and again in 1903-4, 
when the Lancashire mills and: those of the rest of Europe had for 
12 months to curtail their production by one-third, and employers had 
to play Providence to their workpeople by spreading wages over the 
whole of the 12 months, instead of paying full wages for 8 months 
and none at all for 4. Then peue even the most selfish and short- 
sighted will begin to take notice. 

What has been my object all along is to wake up our people in time 
and to make them see what a catastrophe it would be both for them- 
selves and the world in general if the wherewithal for our most im- 
portant —— stry was not forthcoming. 

I am me nature neither a pessimist nor an alarmist but the state of 
things e 8 in the cotton fields of America at the present time must 
give rise to the gravest anxiety in the mind of anyone who has- the 
welfare of his trade and his fellow men at heart. Me. Harvie Jordan, 
whose word can be relied upon entirely, tells a story of what he hag 
seen on a nal tour of the cotton Produeing States that is calcu- 
lated to bring not only British spinners but those of every other cot= 
ton-manufacturing coun to a vivid realization of the tion of 
things. Not only is the boll-weevil’ menace a terrible reality, but the 
result of the drastic deflation in the market value of staple farm 
products has brought farmers in the South to the verge of ruin. 

The losses on the two. crops of cotton produced in 1920 and 1921 
are conservatively: estimated at $2,300. 000, and on the top of 
this thousands of m tenan share croppers, and laborers are 
leaving the cotton fields and moving to industrial centers as a result 
of. th inability to cope with the changed conditions resulting from 
the cotton-boll weevil: menace. Indeed; the whole situation is chang- 
— Ioa 8 States, — a nae tal and labor are not 83 

re intensive and natu more cost! tem ot a- 
tion the outlook is very black indeed.. sched 
Our efforts are to p ce the crop as economically as possible,” 
says Mr. Harvie Jordan,“ but it can not be sold for less than the cost 
of production and the industry maintained in this country.” 
are serious and weighty words, and ought to ge home to every 
cotton spinner and manufacturer in the world. For the question arises, 
If America is obliged to go out of business as a cotton producer, where 
is. the world in future to its: supplies? 

It is clear, therefore, that we shail have, by hook or by crook, to 
turers of the world to view this industry 
of cotton on comprehensive rather than on sectional. lines; 3 


themselves while the planters make losses. It simply means that š 
stupid way of doing business: will ultimately; result in the planter goin 

out of business, leaving: the spinner and manufacturer stranded high 
and dry; The planter will have to come to be regarded as of the same 
importance as any other person who. touches cotton on. its way to the 
prae counter, and his profits and rewards will have to be consid- 
e — as much as either spinner, manufacturer, finisher, merchant. 
middleman, or shipper. All are indispensable to the production of the 
finished article, all must: be sufficiently compensated for the work. 


1 do. 
t is amazing that the planter is so little regarded, seeing that he: 
is the basis of everything. If cotton could not be got, then. none of 


I should like very much to see something done to intens cultiva» 
tion, believing as I do that it would be no difficnit thing to double the 
elds of the Southern States of erica, Dur- 
ng my visit to Atlanta in 1907 I was presented with a case of cotton 
bolls of a deseription which it was estimated. would have produced four 
baies: from an acre. The average at that time was a third of a bale 
per ace, and it is probably less to-day. I quite admit that these bolls 
were exceptional, but they were an example of what can be done. 

I am inundated with correspondence. from ple who have read 
articles on this and kindred questions which have appeared in Britis 
and American journals, and some of the writers have an idea that I 
personally can take over the whole of the cotton crop and deal with it: 
This, of course, is what no one man can do, but I shall never cease to 
try: and educate the trade up to its duties and obligations in this 
matter of remunerating the cotton planter: How thoughtless and il- 
logical are some of the men on the manufacturing side can be gathered 


f an attitude toward the British Cotton Growing Association. 


ile they constantly show a total indifference as to whether the cotton 


` Amount to be abandoned, 
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they secure will pay for the growing, they show dissatisfaction when 
the scale of developments in cotton growing is below expectation. 

I have been uneasy about the cotton situation for long enough. Had 
my advice been taken at the outbreak of the war cotton would have 
been withheld from enemy countries and the war shortened by a good 
12 months; and again had a reserve of cotton been formed of tha 
large surplus which existed at that time we should not have had the 
1 85 falling to 4d. a pound owing to the glut, nor should we have seen 
dentically the same cotton run up to 45d. a pound later on, and all the 
consequent chaos caused by prices of clothing soaring sky-high and 
— 85 being rushed down by an artificial and disastrous campaign of 
slump. 

It was my misfortune, however, to be defeated by the folly of the 
Government and the stupidity of the English Cotton Spinners’ Federa- 
tion, the members of which thought of nothing beyond the immediate 
advantage of procuring a quantity of cheap cotton, and-never paused 
to think that the planter might retaliate by reducing his acreage under 
cultivation and make them regret their cupidity later on. The whole 
thing was a frightful mistake, and cost the country dear in a two 
years’ trade depression from which we are only just now emerging. 

My American friends, however, may rest assured that I shall con- 
tinue to work whole-heartedly for a recognition of the full status of 
the planter, believing as I do that it is not only to his own but to 
everybody's interest in the cotton trade that his claims should have 
first consideration, 


ExHIBIT C. 


DETAILED, REPORT AS TO CONDITION OF PRESENT COTTON CROP, ACREAGE, 
AND ALL IMPORTANT MATTERS BEARING ON CROP TO BE ISSUED BY 
AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION—SOME IMPORTANT AND VITAL FACTS 
CONCERNING THE BOLL WEEVIL, 


The American Cotton Association will issue on July 1 a report show- 
ing the condition of the cotton erop, the acreage, and various other 
important matters bearing on the crop as of June 20. 

Thousands of questionnaires are being now sent out to our special re- 
porters, covering the 850 cotton-growing counties, each county being 
represented by a set of reporters representing farmers, bankers, mer- 
chants, ginners, and warehousemen and special reporters at large, all 
reporters being selected after a most thorough investigation as to their 
qualifications for filling the position. In addition to this, there is a 
set of special State reporters, 

This will be the most complete and accurate report ever issued con- 
cerning the production of cotton in America. The association has 
decided to go to a great deal of extra expense and trouble in the prepa- 
ration of this report, realizing that accurate information concerning all 
phases of the cotton-producing industry, due to the t shortage of 
raw cotton, is of more importance to the cotton-consuming world and 
all lines of industry dependent upon cotton than any time within the 
last 50 years. 

In addition to the various details shown in the questionnaire, the 
report will show the condition of the cotton crop as of June 20, the 
increase or decrease in cotton acreage, the increase or decrease in the 
use of fertilizers to cotton, and it will show more accurately than any 
report ever issued the area infested by the boll weevil and the extent 
of its damage. It will also show acreage abandonment and the financial 
condition of the farmers. 

Information reaching our headquarters as a result of tests impress 
upon the officials of the association as never before the importance of 
securing some scientific method for eradicating the boll weevil. Cotton 

roduction has drop , as shown by the Department of Agriculture, 
Si approximately 124 pounds per acre, the yield showing a steady 
ecrease, 

We tind as a result of scientifically conducted tests tbat it is found that 
the boll weevil in addition to destroying growing cotton by puncturing 
the squares, blooms, forms, and bolls also reduce the productivity of the 
soil. The constant destruction causes the plant to draw on the 
for elements which produce fruit far in excess of the amount that 
would be drawn under normal conditions. Consecutive plots of the 
same soil planted to cotton under boll-weevil conditions and planted to 
cotton protected from the boll weevil over the five-year test absolutely 
demonstrates that this condition exists. The nonprotected plot is 
protected in alternating years to ascertain the production in — — 
as a result of elements drawn from the soil by the damage of the bo 
weevil to the growing plant. It was the general consensus of opinion 
heretofore that the boll weevil did no damage to Ehe prouces ty of 
the soil, as the plant when damaged by the boll weevil became very 
vigorous, showing many times the size as under normal conditions. 
This idea, however, bas been absolutely exploded as a result of the above 
test. The fruit-producing elements taken from the soil under boll- 
weevil conditions are far in excess of normal conditions and are not 
returned. Only the vegetable-growing elements are returned by plowin: 
under the stalks. Then, too, the boll weevil greatly increases the cos 
of cotton production. As no cotton can be produced under boll-weevil 
conditions after August 1 to 15, therefore, over 90 per cent of the 
Cotton Belt the matter of an early killing frost or a late killing frost 
will have no bearing on production. 

With the bell weevil Siale Hopes r cent of the belt, this is one of 
the most serious problems that has faced every line of the cotton indus- 
try within the last century. . 

The questionnaire we are sending out to thousands of reporters cover- 
ing every section of the Cotton Belt and every line of industry interested 
in cotton production for the compilation of our report is as follows: 


Town , county -- „State „June 20-22. Estimate 
condition cotton crop as of June 20-22 er cent of normal. 
How does condition compare same time last year per cent. 


With 10-year average? per cent. How many days late crop? 
. Estimated increase or decrease in cotton acreage planted your 
county for year 19227 er cent increase. er cant de- 
crease. Estimated increase or decrease in use commercial fertilizers to 
cotton your county for year 1922? r cent increase. 
per cent decrease. mated amount land planted to cotton your 
county already abandoned from any cause this year, r cent. 
per cent. Is infestation boll weevils 
your county this year light or heavy? ————. How does compare 
with last year? . Financial and credit conditions farmers your 
county Comments 2 
(Signed) 


County Correspondent. 


PROPOSED DUTIES ON FOOD, TABLEWARE, AND WOMEN’S WEAR, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the Secretary read a communication from citizens of the 
State of Mississippi affecting a public question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sin: Will you please read into the Concression. 
rd hi resolution and have a copy of the S 
“Resolved, That we protest against the food, tablewa: ‘ 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. hese schedules eit 
increase the cost of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men yo American women and upon American 
children. They should not allowed to become law.” 


Yours truly, 
Susi V. POWELL, 
Chairman of Home Economics 
Mississippi Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry Federal em- 
ployees of New Haven, Conn., and vicinity, praying for the 
passage of House bill 8928, to provide for the classification of 
civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in the 
field service, which was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

He also presented a resolution of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, of New Haven, Conn, 
protesting against the enactment of legislation granting ship 
subsidies, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented petitions of the ministers and congrega- 
tions of the First Congregational Church of Guilford; the 
Winchester Congregational Church, of Winchester Center; the 
Woman's Auxiliary of St. John's Church, of Salisbury; the East 
Pearl Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of New Haven; the 
Orange Congregational Church, of Orange; and sundry citizens 
of Norwich, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
granting of relief to the suffering peoples of Asia Minor, par- 
ticularly of Armenia, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
Conn., praying for the prompt passage of an adequate tariff law 
based upon American valuations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. a 

He also presented resolutions of James W. Milne Camp, No. 
14, of Rockville, and William McKinley Camp, No. 9, of Nor- 
walk, both of the United Spanish War Veterans in the State of 
Connecticut, favoring the passage of House bill 4, granting re- 
lief to soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, Philippine in- 
surrection, and Chinese Boxer rebellion campaign; to widows, 
former widows, and dependent parents of such soldiers and 
sailors; and to certain Army nurses, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

SUPPLIES FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3704) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other 
purposes,” reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 779) thereon. 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 


Mr. SMOOT. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Finance the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
813) providing for the disposal of articles produced by patients 
in the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and I ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Let us have first a statement of the pur- 
pose and effect of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will hear the joint resolution 
read he will have it fully explained. 

Nd RERNE, Very well; let the joint resolution be read 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The reading clerk read the joint resolution as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau is authorized to make lations governing the disposal of articles 
produces by patients of such bureau the course of their curative 
reatment, either by allowing the tients to retain the same or by 
selling the articles and depositing the money received to the credit of 
— 8 from which materials for making the articles were 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 
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There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12022) relative to the naturalization and citizenship 
of married women, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate, 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


2 

Mr. WILLIS introduced a bill (S. 3733) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the city of Warren, in the State of Ohio, 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a dam across the Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

TARIFF. BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

KATHERINE MACDONALD. 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $9,819, to pay Katherine Macdonald, of Butte, Mont., 
for losses sustained by her through the building of the Corbett 
Tunnel, a Government project, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 12090, the third deficiency appropriation 
bill. whieh was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

ASSIGNMENT OF CERTAIN NAVAL OFFICERS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11214) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to scrap certain vessels in conformity with the provisions 
of the treaty to limit naval armaments, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, ordered 
to be printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 3, line 9, add the following: That three reserve officers are 
hereafter authorized to be retained on active shore duty in the his- 
torical section of the Office of Naval Intelligence, though beyond the age 
of disenrollment or retirement. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 12022) relative to the naturalization and 
citizenship of married women, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I wish, first, to propound a ques- 
tion as to the parliamentary situation. I understood last eve- 
ning that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fotterre] had 
requested that the address which he started to read should go 
into the Recorp without reading. If I am mistaken about that, 
I would like to be informed, because I wish to address the Sen- 
ate briefiy following the address of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
He read through a portion of it, and then permitted the Senate 
to vote on the pending question, and I am not quite positive 
what the parliamentary situation is at this time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at the request of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Nounts] the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp yesterday. The Senator from Wisconsin 
informed me this morning that instead of proeeeding with the 
reading of it, he would allow it to be printed in the RECORD 
without reading. 

Mr. EDGE. That being the situation, and assuming that the 
address has been ordered printed in the Recorp and will appear 
in the Recorp, I desire briefly to address the Senate on the same 
subject. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre)], when rising 
to a question of personal privilege, inferred that it was un- 
ethical for a colleague to insert in the Recorp an attack upon 
the expressed views of a fellow Senator. The Senator from 
Wisconsin seems to consider the address of Dr. Butler as being 
a personal attack rather than a disagreement with the policies 
recently proclaimed by the Senator. 

That the question of ethics should be raised especially by the 
Senator from Wisconsin is particularly surprising to me. I did 
not ask the Senator's permission, neither did I then nor do I 
now think it a lack of courtesy. May I say to the Senator—I 
regret that he is not in the Chamber, but I have sent a page to 
try to locate him—that I feel, greatly to his credit, in most 
cases at least, that I have considered him one of the most con- 
spicuous advocates of free speech in the country. I can not 


conceive why the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp should be the sacred 
exception. 

I have during my short career as a Senator endeavored to 
subscribe to a qualified reverence for the traditions of the Sen- 
ate; but frankly, Mr. President, I find myself entirely unable to 
agree with the policy which seems to permit a Senator to say 
anything he pleases touching not only the viewpoint and policy 
but at times the character of citizens of the Republic, and then 
to insist on immunity when a Senator is under discussion. 

Every Member of this body thoroughly appreciates, I am 
sure, that in recent times at least—perhaps it was not so in the 
old days—none outside of Senators, and sometimes not eyen 
Senators, are immune from most venomous attacks on the floor 
of this Chamber. From the President of the United States and 
members of the Cabinet, and touching practically every activity 
of the country, the Senate has recently at least been a limited 
forum where citizens have been the subject of at times startling 
attacks, 

So far as I am concerned, I waive any immunity, whether it 
be upon the floor of the Senate or elsewhere, and I should think 
Senators would welcome the publication in the people's own 
production, the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, of opinions which may 
differ from their own. 

How can Members of this body in fairness, when they pro- 
claim time after time that they are the people’s representatives 
and when they attack either individuals or policies, take excep- 
tion to the insertion of a reply or a response when made publicly 
and without reserve or qualification? We know perfectly well 
that attacks are made almost daily in this Chamber upon men 
who hold high publie positions and who, because they are not 
Members of the Senate, are unable to reply, excepting through 
the medium of a publie statement, which, as a rule, receives 
much less consideration in the public press than does the attack 
of the Senator. So far as I am concerned, I am a little weary 
of the policy of standing on our dignity, when almost one-half 
of our time is spent in criticizing the activities or viewpoint or 
policy of those outside of the Chamber. I can not subscribe to 
that type of consistency. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which is published at the expense 
of the taxpayers of the country, seems to be, under the ‘tradi- 
tions of the Senate, or at least according to the view of some 
Senators, simply a receptacle for the wise or unwise utterances 
of Senators; but an answer from a citizen in any way differing 
should not appear therein. 

We do not grant citizens immunity ; why should we ask it for 
ourselves? We are permitted here almost without qualification, 
s0 long as we do not libel a fellow Senator, to give utterances 
to any thought that comes to our minds; but the answer of a 
citizen representing the other 110,000,000 people must not ap- 
pear in the Reoorp, because it is unethical.. And yet the Senator 
from Wisconsin directs his attack upon the Supreme Court 
mainly on the premise that this is a people's government and 
the work of Congress should not be set aside by any other 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. President, it reminds me somewhat of the bully of the 
old country school, who blusters about and when some one, 
tiring of his bluff and braggadocio, asserts himself, usually in 
the recognized American style of self-defense, the bully runs 
away. 

The Record should not be simply a personally conducted sena- 
torial publication. The Recorp, in all fairness to the taxpayers, 
if it is to be used for the bright inspirations of Senators, should 
likewise be open to the occasional bright and pertinent thoughts 
of some of the other citizens of this great Republic. 

The Rxconp, it appears to me under the apparent ethics of the 
Senate, would almost resolve itself into a publication “ you pat 
me and PH pat you”; and if anybody disagrees with our mu- 
tual-admiration society or system of patting and petting, they 
must be refused a place in the taxpayers’ publication because 
it is unethical. 

If I may be permitted to paraphrase an expression of a fel- 
low Senator, whose ability I greatly admire and who remarked 
after completing a most forceful and eloquent speech, If this 
be treason, make the best of it,” may I be permitted to suggest 
if my viewpoint as to the ethics of the Senate in this regard 
5 5 the sacred policy of this body, then adjudge me 

ty. 

So, Mr. President, while I do not believe in personal attacks, 
whether on the floor of the Senate or outside, still I am not 
prepared to admit that the speech of Doctor Butler can fairly 
be considered a personal attack on the Senator from Wisconsin. 

True, Doctor Butler in forceful language disagreed most posi- 
tively with the suggested amendments to the Constitution pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin. He termed them, as I 


— 
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recall the speech, “anti-American” and “not representing 
either political party.” I agree with him, Doctor Butler con- 
siders the speech anti or un American, and I contend that all 
precedents and all references going back one hundred or more 
years will justify that viewpoint. The doctor attacks the Sen- 
ator’s remedies, and in attacking the Senator’s remedies he, 
of course, must disagree with the Senator. He does not say the 
Senator is anti-American; he says his teachings and his policy 
and suggestions would be anti-American. 

Does the publication of this type of viewpoint transgress the 
ethics of the Senate? If it does, Mr, President, then I am 
firmly conyinced that the Senate in all fairness should revise 
its own privileges and withhold to a very considerable extent 
its almost daily tirades upon the viewpoint and policies of 
eminent citizens and public officials not members of this body. 

So much for the ethics, the question of personal privilege, 
and the crime the Senator from New Jersey was guilty of com- 
mitting when he asked and secured unanimous consent to pub- 
lish extracts from Doctor Butler's speech in the people's Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As a layman, I presume I should not attempt to discuss the 
wisdom of the policy enunciated by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. I thoroughly appreciate that I am not equipped by study 
or association, it might be said, to discuss legal problems. At 
the same time, Mr. President, my layman view of the policy of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, crudely expressed, would be that 
any man, especially when occupying a high public position, who 
invites or advocates a lessening of respect for the highest courts 
in the land and who through his violent attack seems bent on 
the destruction of our present form of government, weakens the 
very cornerstone of our American political system, which is the 
judicial protection of individual liberty and private rights 
against any encroachment even on the part of the Government 
itself. 

When a public official attacks that position he contributes to 
a situation which may ultimately meah the downfall of the 
Republic. If the Senator from Wisconsin takes exception to 
the address of the President of the Columbia College, so far 
as it is possible, it will give me great pleasure, inasmuch as I 
inserted it in the Recorp contrary to the ethics of the Senate, 
to subscribe as a Senator to every word which appeared therein 
and to discuss it as well as I am able from the layman’s stand- 


point. 

Let us analyze Doctor Butler's address on this subject. 
doctor said, in part: 

“The public press of yesterday reports the text of a speech made by 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. La FOLLETTE, before the annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor at Cincinnati. This 
speech presents a view of our American Government that is so false, 
and announces a political program that is so revolutionary, as to jus- 
tify, indeed to demand, quick reply. Senator La FoLLeTTEe made an 
attack not only upon the American Judiciary but upon the very corner 
stone of our American political system, which is the judicial protection 
of individual liberty and private rights against any encroachment even 
on the part of Government itself 

“Senator La FOLLETTE is quoted as saying: ‘A century and a half 
ago our forefathers shed their blood in order that they might establish 
on this continent a government deriving its Just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, in which the will of the people, expressed through 
their duly elected representatives, should be sovereign.’ 

“Our forefathers did nothing of the sort. They took good care to 
do something quite different. 

“What our forefathers did was to retain sovereign power in the 
eople of these United States and to erect a Government of strictly 
Fimltea powers and functions, divided into an executive, a judicial, and 
a legislative branch. Each one of these branches of the Government 
rests upon one and the same constitutional foundation, Each in its 
own sphere Baie the people and gives voice and effect to the 
ublic will, The notion that the legislative branch of the Government 
n some mysterious way more riggs teh nf ig ep the will of the 
people than does the executive or the judicial branch is without war- 
rant elther in legal theory or in our political history. 

“The judicial branch of the Government represents the people’s 
fundamental principles, thelr controlling ideals, and their continuing 
purpose. It brings, and justly brings, to the test fixed by these an 
and every legislative act that may be chailenged. This power of judi- 
cial review and of judicial protection is distinctive American doctrine 
and constitutes America’s greatest single contribution to the cause of 
free government. Without it we should be swept hither and yon by 
the swiftly shifting tides of mere opinion and b 
of aggressive minorities. Destroy the pee e of judicial protection 
of public law and of private rights and the America that we have known 
falls to pieces. 

“The Executive, too, directly represents public opinion and the popu- 
lar will. The President of the United States is the one publie officer 
for whom the whole people vote. His constituency is the Nation; he 
speaks for the Nation and is responsible to the Nation. 

“While in theory the legislative branch of the Government directly 
represents the people's will, it has in fact peter, recent years come to 
be less representative of public opinion and public interest than either 
the executive or the judicial branch of the Government. Parochialism 
sectionalism, and various forms of self-interest and fanaticism haye all 
operated to weaken the truly representative character of the legislative 
branch, It is now far from certain that when n State leaialatare or 
the Congress enacts a law that law has the support of public opinion. 
When the Congress meets, the public heart sinks, and when the Con- 
gress adjourns public pæans rise to heaven. 


The 


the active propaganda 


“The program announced by Senator La FoLLETTE is not new, but 
it is ominous that it should have been cheered at a convention of 
American workingmen, for those of us who work have most to gain 
from the preservation of the American system of government and most 
to lose from the overthrow of the principle of judicial protection.” 

A short editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer printed a 
few days go, it seems to me, presents the situation at least 
very concisely. I quote a portion of that editorial, as follows: 

To say that a Supreme Court decision 2 an act of Congress 
unconstitutional is 3 the 1 cee of the founders of the Gov- 
ernment is nonsense. The Supreme Court was established for that very 
purpose, because if all of the conflicting and doubtful laws which are 
passed by Congress were permitted to stand we should have confusion 
and anarchy instead cf a stable and well-ordered system of government, 
It pas been inted out more than once that the very existence of this 
hi tribunal and the willingness of the people to abide by its de- 
cisions is the atest possible proof of their ability to govern them- 
selves. Pull that important stone away from the foundations of the 
Republic, and in spite of our wealth and greatness it would not take 
us long to lapse into a condition: of chaos. The fathers of the Re- 
public, in spite of La FotLerrme to the contrary, knew exactly what 
they were doing. 

As I recall, the Senator from Wisconsin among his references 
last evening read a statement of Alexander Hamilton, and I 
think, if I am not mistaken, he referred to former Chief Justice 
Marshall, I desire to read a very few references from the 
life of John Marshall written by that able statesman who I 
am sure will soon be a Member of this body, the Hon. Albert 
J. Beveridge. Members of the Senate frequently refer to the 
policy of our forefathers and deplore the fact, if it is a fact, 
that at times we seem to be ready to depart from their teach- 
ings and their doctrines; and, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
feels that he has the slightest encouragement for his remedy 
in order that the courts shall be weakened, I am quite positive 
he can not glean it from the opinions and statements of the 
statesmen of the early days of the Republic. 

What Alexander Hamilton wrote in the Federalist, which had 
such a profound infiuence on the decision of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in the famous case of Marbury against Madison in this 
particular connection, was: 

The interpretation of the laws is the pro 
of the courts. A constitution is, in fact, and must be regarded by the 
judges, as a fundamental law, It therefore belongs to them to ascer- 
tain its meaning, as well as the meaning of any particular act pro- 
ceeding from the legislative body. If there should happen to be an 
irreconcilable variance between the two, * * the Constitution 


ought to be preferred to the statute, the intention of the people to the 
intention of their agents, 


Again, speaking of Marshall, in the same case: 


After writing nearly 9,000 words, he now reached the commanding 
question: Can the Supreme Court of the United States invalidate an 
act which Congress has passed and the President has approved? 

That is certainly absolutely pertinent to the present question 
and to the remedy offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Marshall avowed that the Supreme Court can and must do that 
very thing, and in so doing made Marbury against Madison historie. 
In this, the vital part of his opinion, the Chief Justice is direct, 
clear, simple, and convincing. The peons, he said, have an elemental 
right to establish such 8 or their future government, as 
* + œ shall most conduce to their own happiness.“ This was the 
basis on which the whole American fabric bad been erected.” 
Again: i 


There is no “middle ground.” The Constitution is either “a su- 
perior paramount law,“ not to be changed by legislative enactment, or 
else “it is on a level with the ordinary legislative acts" and, as such, 
“alterable” at the will of Congress. If the Constitution is supreme, 
then an act of Congress violative of it is not law; if the Constitution 
is not supreme, then “ written constitutions are absurd attempts, on the 
pa of the people, to limit a power in its own nature illimitable,” 

hree times in a short space Marshall insists that for Congress to 
ignore the limitations which the Constitution places upon it is to deny 

e whole theory of government under written constitutions. 

If I wished to take the time, I might refer right here to the 
address by another colleague, a distinguished member of the 
minority, my good friend the Senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
STANLEY, who also spoke in my home town of Atlantic City 
before the same organization—the State Bar Association—who 
heard the timely address of Doctor Butler. The Senator from 
Kentucky spoke most eloquently and convincingly, from my 
viewpoint, on the question of meddling with the Constitution 
and abridging the personal privileges of the governed by the 
adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 

I am not going to discuss this subject further than to re- 
mark in passing that the Senator from Kentucky feels that 
amendments to the Constitution can destroy the fundamental 
and clearly defined viewpoint of our forefathers, and expressed 
himself most positively to the effect that the eighteenth amend- 
ment did; and I am equally positive that any other amend- 
ment, such as suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin, to 
permit the Congress to circumvent the authority of the Supreme ~ 
Court would even more strikingly destroy the intent of the 
Constitution. 


r and peculiar province 


1922. 


Mr. President, if I have been unethical in bringing to the 
attention of the country a clearly expressed opposition to the 
constitutional theory .of the Senator from Wisconsin, thank 
God, I offended ethics! 

If this attack upon the highest court in our land, the bul- 
wark of liberty and freedom, has been brought to the attention 
of the country to such an extent that the other side, the 
right. side, can be fully aired in this Chamber, then I am 
pleased. I feel quite positive, Mr. President, that ethics will 
not be disastrously offended if Senators better qualified than 
I am to discuss the legal side of this preposterous proposition 
are inspired by the opening of this attack to defend the funda- 
mental laws of the land. 

In closing, may I give expression to just a personal word? 

During the period of our country’s participation in the World 
War I had the great privilege of being the Governor of the 
State of New Jersey. I was, as undoubtedly was every other 
governor of all the other 47 States in the Union, impressed 
with that wonderful spirit of cooperation and loyalty which 
spontaneously came from every quarter, Religious prejudice, 
social distinctions, class prejudice, were Cast aside as if they 
had never existed. It was almost embarrassing at times for 
those in authority to act upon the many suggestions in the 
interest of the advance of the common cause. It was so in- 
spiring, moving around among the citizens of the State, to 
see this wonderful, universal, unanimous enlistment in the 
common cause. It seemed in those days as if the one great 
recompense for the sacrifices of the war was going to be greater 
tolerance, a clearer understanding, a determination to meet 
problems without thought of political expediency or class 
prejudice or distinction, 

The sacrifices were made. The war was won. The country 
has struggled for three or four years following it endeavoring 
to get together and reach an understanding with a common 
purpose. I am afraid to a great extent we have failed; and 
when I realize, as some of the happenings of recent days seem 
to emphasize, how far apart we seem to be in governmental 
policy and understanding as represented right in this Cham- 
ber, it makes one feel that the sacrifices of the war, to that 
extent at least, were in vain. : 

Oh, is it not possible to bring ourselves back to the atmos- 
phere and the environment of those days, when, with few ex- 
ceptions, the entire country was enlisted in the common cause? 
When I listen to the widely divergent opinions which seem to 
prevail, it becomes most discouraging. 4 

Fellow Senators, can we not all realize that the problems of 
peace, with all tbe insidious efforts to bore from without and 
from within, are much more difficult than the problems of war 
when, following the martial music and uniforms, it was so 
easy to work in harmony? I wonder if it is beyond accom- 
plishment. 

Holdiug almost in our control, as we do in this Chamber, 
the destiny of 110,000,000 people for happiness or discontent, 
recognizing that every industry of every kind to-day is almost 
dependent upon our decisions and our teamwork, I wonder if 
it is not possible to rise above the partisanship of extreme 
viewpoint and prejudice and enlist again, as we did in 1918, 
in the common cause of our common country? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I regret to take a moment 
of the Senate from the consideration of the tariff bill to 
discuss any other subject, but when a Senator of the United 
States on the floor announces doctrines so subversive of our 
representative government, the liberties of the people, and the 
guaranties of the Bill of Rights, which have been won in the 
long upward struggle of the human race, have been fought 
for upon fields of battle, and sanctified by the blood of martyrs, 
I think it is time for some one to express dissent from these 
pernicious doctrines. 

I listened to the speech of the Senator from Wisconsin, de- 
livered on the floor of the Senate last evening, and I read the 
speech which he made at Cincinnati to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as published in the papers. I am not going 
to discuss the merits of the decisions of the Supreme Court, for 
I am as heartily in favor of protecting the Nation against 
child labor as is the Senator; but I am in favor of doing it by 
censtitutional means. I shall devote the few moments which 
I have to the discussion of fundamental principles announced 
by the Senator, which strike at the very foundations of con- 
stitutional government, human liberty, and the well-being of 
society. 

In the Senator’s speech in Cincinnati, after stating that 
the Supreme Court had usurped power not conferred upon it 
by the Constitntien in declaring laws unconstitutional, the 
Senator proposed this change by constitutional amendment: 
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That no inferior Federal judge shall set aside a law of Congress on 
the ground that it is unconstitutional. 

That if the Supreme Court assumes to decide any law of Congress 
unconstitutional, or by interpretation undertakes to assert a public 
policy at variance with the statutory declaration of Congress, which 
alone under our system is authorized to determine the public policies of 
Government, the Congress may, by repassing the law, nullify the ac- 
tion of the court. 


Again, he said: 


We have never faced the fundamental issue of 8 usurpation 
pe Ser ergs The time has come when we must put the ax to the root 
of this monstrous growth upon the body of our Government, the 
usurped power of the Federal courts must be taken away, and the 
Federal judges must be made responsive to the popular will. 

Then the Senator outlined his proposed constitutional amend- 
ment and said: 

What I ae is that Congress shall be enabled to override this 
usurped judicial veto and to declare finally the public policy just as 
it has the power to override the presidential veto so that we may 
realize in fact the fundamental purpose of the Government as declared 
in Article I, section 1, “that all legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist 
of a Senate and House of Representatives.” 

The Senator's propositions are two: (1) That the Federal 
courts have usurped power not conferred upon them in declar- 
ing a legislative act unconstitutional; and (2) that the Con- 
stitution should be amended so as to give Congress the abso- 
lute power to nullify the Constitution of the United States and 
all the guaranties of liberty and personal rights therein con- 
tained. I shall first take up this so-called usurpation of power, 

From the time the Constitution was framed, during the dis- 
cussions when it was before the various States for adoption, at 
the time of the great decision of John Marshall in Marbury 
against Madison in 1803, down to the present time. there has 
never been any doubt that under our written Constitution the 
only possible way the Constitution could be made effective was 
through the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which was expressly given jurisdiction to enforce the 
constitutional provisions, the supreme law of the land. 

The people of the Colonies who formed themselves into a con- 
federated Government for the purpose of defense had gone 
through seven years of war. They had made incalculable sacri- 
fices to establish self-government and personal liberty. They 
adopted a written Constitution that representative democracy 
might be perpetuated and personal liberty guaranteed, and in 
order that those rights might not be lightly taken away they 
provided that the Constitution could only be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the Congress and a three-fourths vote of the 
States. 

Mr. President, the power is in the people to change the Con- 
stitution in a constitutional way. The power is in the people to 
take away these guaranties of liberty, the bright, shining light 
of our Constitution, but I hope the time will never come when 
the American people will do it. 

Under this Constitution there was created the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial branches of the Government and 
their powers defined and limitations placed upon each. 

As originally adopted, the Constitution did not contain the 
so-called Bill of Rights soon thereafter adopted and constitut- 
ing the first 10 amendments, It is a fact well recorded in his- 
tory that but for the general understanding when the Con- 
stitution was pending for ratification before the legislatures 
of the States, had it not been well known that the so-called Bill 
of Rights would be thereafter adopted as an amendment to the 
Constitution, it never would have been ratified by the requisite 
number of States. The American people were so intent on 
framing and establishing by written Constitution those guaran- 
ties of personal liberty, property rights, free speech, freedom 
of thought and religious liberty, that they insisted that they 
be embodied in the fundamental law of the land, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

If the Congress is the sole interpreter of the Constitution 
and can pass any law it sees fit, how are you going to main- 
tain the provisions of the Constitution creating the Government 
and limiting the powers of the several branches? How are you 
going to maintain the constitutional protection? 

The Legislature could limit or abolish any department of the 
Government or change the form. Let me illustrate: The Con- 
stitution provides that no bill of attainder or ex post facto 
shall be passed. 5 

Suppose the Congress were to pass a bill of attainder against 
an American citizen, and he sought the protection of the courts 
of the United States. Is it true that the courts would be de- 
nied the right to declare the bill of attainder unlawful which 
was expressly prohibited by the Constitution? Is it true that 
that is a usurpation of law by the Supreme Court unjustified 
by the Constitution? 
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Again, the Constitution provides that no tax or duty shall part of my remarks certain extracts from pages 101 and 102 of 


be levied on articles exported from any State. Suppose Con- 
gress were to pass a law to-morrow levying a tax on exports 
from a State, and in the courts a suit were brought to enforce 
that tax; will the court enforce that which is prohibited spe- 
cifically by the written Constitution, which is by that Consti- 
tution declared to be the supreme law of the land, when the 
Constitution gives the Supreme Court jurisdiction to enforce 
its provisions? It is said there is no express provision of the 
Constitution which gives the Supreme Court the right to de- 
clare a legislative act unconstitutional. There is no express 
provision of the Constitution which says that Congress can not 
tax the instrumentalities of the States and the activities of 
the States, but it can not do it, from the very nature of the 
two governments and their independence. 

Let us look for just a moment at the Bill of Rights, which 
was adopted about 1789, and made a part of the Constitution. 

The first amendment provides that Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
address the Government for redress of grievances. 

Suppose Congress were to pass a law establishing a religion, 
or preventing the free exercise of religious beliefs, or abridging 
the freedom of speech. Are the courts to enforce it because it 
is the mandate of the Congress, not adopted, according to the 
constitutional provision, by a two-thirds vote of the Congress 
and three-fourths of the States? 

Amendment 4 provides that the people shall be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. This runs against the Congress as well 
as against the action of the courts. If the Congress provides 
that a man shall be seized and thrown into prison, and his 
papers searched for evidence against him, without a charge 
or without trial, is the court to stand by and enforce it because 
the Congress has passed such a law? 

The fifth amendment provides that no person shall be held 
to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime, except 
upon an indictment, and so forth, nor shall any person be twice 
placed in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall he be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, or be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 

This amendment contains some of the most important protec- 
tions of human rights and property rights which are embodied 
in the Constitution. Is it possible that any department of the 
> Government, the executive or the legislative, may take away 
those rights and the courts be powerless to enforce the rights 
of individuals, to protect them in those sacred rights guaran- 
teed to them, and which are necessary to human liberty and 
human progress? 

Amendment 6 guarantees the right in criminal prosecution 
to a speedy trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
in which the crime shall have been committed, and so forth. 

These rights were not new to the men framing the Constitu- 
tion. They had been struggled for, fought for by the Anglo- 
Saxon race for more than 600 years. Priceless treasure and 
sacrifice of human life bad been given to establish these prin- 
ciples of liberty. From the day of King John at Runnymede, 
600 years before the adoption of our Constitution, the struggle 
had gone on, and the Revolution, in which the framers of the 
Constitution had been engaged, was the last great struggle of 
our ancestors to cement and make permanent these guaranties. 

I have not the time to go through the long list of authorities, 
including the declaration of contemporary statesmen at the 
time of making the Constitution, that in order to effectuate 
these guaranties of the Constitution the Supreme Court was 
conferred with the power to declare a legislative act violative 
of the Constitution, which was the highest law of the land. 

The Constitution itself provides that it shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the Supreme Court is given jurisdiction to 
enforce this Constitution. 

It was undoubtedly the opinion of the leading men of the 
convention that the judiciary had the power of deelaring a law 
of Congress violative of the express provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Men who held this opinion and expressed themselves 
were Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts; Rufus King, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Madison finally came to this view; George Mason, of 
Virginia; James Wilson, of Pennsylvania; Luther Martin, ef 
Maryland, and others; but the greatest exponent of this doe- 
trine was Hamilton. 

I shall not stop to read some extracts from Hamilton's work, 
but I ask permission that there be printed in the RECORD as a 


volume 2 of the Federalist. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


APPENDIX. 
[From the Federalist. No. 78. By Hamilton.] 
No leginatite act, therefore, con to the Constitution can be 
o deny this would be to affirm t the deputy is greater than 
his principal; that the servant is above his master; that the repre- 
pic N are ä to A oy themselves; that 
5 — - 
not auth e but — they forbid.” witha e tds het rte ot 
> . = $ * * * 

The interpretation of the 1 is th a 
of the courts. A constitution is, in fact, i ‘crest — ——.— N 
judges, as a fundamental law. It therefore belongs to them to ascer- 

eaning, as well as the meaning of any cular act pre- 
ceeding from the lative body. If there should happen to be an 
irreconcilable variance between the two, that which has the superior 
obligation and validity ought, of course, to be preferred; or, in other 
words, the Constitution ought to be preferred to the statute, the inten- 
Hon of — ere le to 1 of their agents. ; 

or does s conclusion ny mean ri 

judicial to the legislative — 8 It 8 — ties 
of the people is superior to both; and that where the will of the legis- 
lature, declared in its statutes, stands in opposition to that of the 
people, declared in the Constitution, the judges ought to be governed 
by the latter rather than the former. They ought to regulate their 
decisions by the fundamental] laws rather than by those which are rot 
fundamental. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Suffice it to say that Hamilton, probably 
the greatest statesman of his time, doing a wonderful work in 
the advocacy of this Constitution before the legislatures of the 
various States, expounded this provision of the Constitution, 
and took the ground that the Supreme Court of the United 
States was empowered to enforce the Constitution, the supreme 
law of the land, and to declare null and void an act of the 
Congress violative of the Constitution. 

It is a significant fact that in 1808, when John Marsha? 
decided the case of Marbury against Madison, he had the ad- 
vantage of the contemporary opinions of the statesmen of the 
period when the Constitution was adopted, and the discussions 
before various legislative bodies pending its adoption. Both 
Hamilton and Marshall were familiar with the constitutional 
debates, and John Marshall, when threatened with impeach- 
ment, delivered a masterly opinion, in Marbury against Madison, 
which has settled the doctrine that the Supreme Court has a 
right to enforce constitutional provisions against the action of 
the executive or the legislative branch. It was the first great 
judicial step to make secure the Bill of Rights contained in this 
Constitution. It has been the law from that day to this. 

I do not care whether the object in view is accomplished 
through breaking down the judiciary and destroying its power, 
or is accomplished by an amendment to the Constitution sweep- 
ing away all protection for our form of government and the 
guaranties of the Bill of Rights. Either is destructive of human 
liberty and spells the doom of representative democracy, If 
all the agitators who are going up and down the land denoune- 
ing the Supreme Court and the Constitution could have their 
way, our great representative democracy, bulwarked by the 
Constitution, which has stood for nearly 140 years, would dis- 
appear, and we would relapse into a state of insecurity and to 
anarchy so conspicuous in certain nations of the world. 

If it is true—and I deny it absolutely—that the Government 
is controlled by an oligarchy of wealth, then the laboring man, 
the humble citizen, the millions of the toiling masses, should 
be the last to sweep away those guaranties of liberty and indi- 
vidual rights which have surreunded them for more than a 


century. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have not objected to 
any criticism of an address which I delivered on June 14 before 
the American Federation of Labor at Cincinnati, but it does 
seem to me that it would have been orderly, and a matter of 
courtesy as between Senators, if a criticism of that sort was to 
be inserted in the Recorp, that mention should have been made 
of that fact to the end that the address itself, which is the 
subject of so much criticism and animadversion by certain 
Senators, might have had a place in the Recorn along with the 
criticism of the address. My first intimation that there had been 
introduced into the Conerrsstonan Recoxp any criticism of 
that address did not come from the Senator who introduced the 
criticism, but came from another Senator on this floor who said 
to me that as he came into the Senate he heard just a word 
of the comment of the Senator from New Jersey, and that he 
fancied that something was being put into the Recorp in criti- 
cism of an address I had made at Cincinnati. 

I was invited to deliver an address on the decision of the 
Supreme Court on the child labor law at the annual convention 
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of the American Federation of Labor on the 14th of June. I 
accepted that invitation. I delivered that address. It has not 
been printed anywhere so far as I am advised. Only very brief 
extracts from it have appeared in the public prints, and no one 
has had a fair opportunity to judge of what I said there. 

It seems to me it would have been an ordinarily decent 
courtesy from one Senator to another, if a Senator was to in- 
troduce a criticism of that address, that he should have given 
me notice at the time that he was going to do it, thus affording 
me an opportunity to put the address in the Recorp so that it 
could be judged along with the criticism. 

Up to the present hour the address that I made before the 
American Federation of Labor has been printed nowhere and 
yet Senators, seizing upon the opportunity to prejudice the 
American public with respect to that address, have taken the 
floor here and assailed it. 

Yesterday, late in the session, getting recognition as early as 
I was able to, I briefly replied to the criticism of the president 
of Columbia University, which had been printed in the Recorp 
the previous day at the suggestion of the Senator from New 
Jersey without any notice to me that it was to be inserted. I 
intended in connection with my answer to the criticism to print 
the speech as delivered at Cincinnati. The Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumber] asked if I would not yield to allow a 
vote to be taken upon the motion offered by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] before I had concluded what I had to 
say upon the subject. I agreed to that, and as the result of 
what transpired, which appears in the Recorp, I withheld the 
presentation of the speech to the Senate at that time. 

It will be remembered by Senators that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norns] asked leave, in view of the fact that 
the criticism by Nicholas Murray Butler had been printed in 
the Recorp, that my speech be printed in the Recorp, and he 
obtained unanimous consent that that be done. In view of 
that, and solely for the purpose of saving the time of the 
Senate, I called up the Senator from North Dakota this morn- 
ing and said to him that while I had thought I ought to read 
that speech into the Recorp myself, in view of the criticism 
which had been leveled at it, yet in order to save time this 
morning I would simply avail myself of the unanimous consent 
agreement that it be printed and would print it in the RECORD. 
I called on the telephone the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epse] and informed him that I intended to do that. He re- 
plied over the telephone that he wanted to get some further 
observations in the Record to go out at the same time the 
speech went out. I reminded him of the fact that he had 
placed in the Recorp some criticism of the speech that did not 
go out along with the speech itself, but I left him to take his 
own course, and he has occupied the time of the Senate this 
morning in making an added attack upon that speech. 

Then, Mr. President, when the Senator from New Jersey con- 
cluded his attack I rose in my place here, rather expecting that 
I might be accorded recognition; the Senator, the famous 
“trust buster,“ from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] bobbed up and 
secured recognition, instant recognition, as though the wires 
had all been charged with electricity to insure it. He said 
something about making a tariff speech, and I thought, so far 
as he was concerned, that he was going to talk about the tariff, 
so I went up to my committee room to do some work on the 
oil investigation which the Senate has ordered the Committee 
on Manufactures to undertake. Then word came to me that 
the Senator from Minnesota was attacking the speech that had 
been made in Cincinnati before the American Federation of 
Labor, that nobody knew anything about, excepting as extracts 
of it had appeared in the newspapers. 

Mr. President, I am going to revise my determination about 
that speech, and I am going to lay the speech and the comments 
which I made yesterday all together in one statement be- 
fore the Senate. I have the floor. I am not going to yield to 
interruptions. I am going to present my response to Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the handiman of privilege, who happens to be 
at the head of Columbia University. I am going to repeat what 
I said in the Senate yesterday in response to his criticism of 
that speech and then I am going to put the speech into the 
Recorp, and I am going to do it without yielding to interrup- 
tions, that it may all go to the country together, 

I may say, Mr. President, that I purpose shortly to intro- 
duce a proposed amendment to the Constitution. I am going 
to present it for the consideration of the Senate, and at the 
time when I present it, or shortly thereafter, I am going to 
make to the Senate an argument in support of the proposed 
amendment. I am going to review in that argument all of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court from the beginning of the Goy- 
ernment down to the present time in which that court has de- 
clared unconstitutional the acts of the legislative branch of the 
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Government. I am going to submit an analysis of those deci- 
sions. I purpose to show that the Supreme Court has departed 
from the position allotted to them by the founders of this 
Government to interpret the law and administer justice and 
that its members have become in large measure a legislative 
body, injecting their views into the acts of Congress and modi- 
fying those acts by constructions, in plain violation of the 
purpose and intent of Congress. Indeed, so far have they gone 
in this respect that members of that court—such men as Jus- 
tice Harlan, Justice Day, and Justice Holmes, men whose views 
should command the respectful attention of this body—have 
said that the majority of the court were violating the Con- 
stitution of the United States; that they were assuming to legis- 
late, when the founders of this Government said that the Con- 
gress alone should legislate and that the Supreme Court should 
adjudicate the law as written. 

Mr. President, members of the Supreme Court themselves 
have administered much severer criticism of their associates 
and of that court than anything that I have ever uttered against 
them. They have gradually encroached upon the legislative de- 
partment of this Government until they destroy, will-nigh de- 
stroy, the scheme of Government prepared and carried out for 
us by the fathers in establishing this Government. 

Mr. President. in presenting the criticism that I have made 
of the Supreme Court, I believe, as I believe in my existence, 
that I am serving the purpose of the men who founded this 
Government, that I am not assailing, attacking, or undermining 
our free institutions. Nay, sir, I am willing to be judged in 
my time and in the future by the high test of the men who made 
this Government. 

Mr. President, I have not offered any criticism, I made no 
criticism on yesterday in what I said, of the course of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epor], and there was small 
reason, as I shall show presently, for his taking the floor, or 
for the “trust buster“ from Minnesota [Mr. KELLodd] taking 
the floor to assail my yet unpublished speech to which I am 
going to give publicity before I quit the floor. I refer to the 
speech delivered by me at Cincinnati on the 14th day of June. 
So, in view of what has transpired here this morning, and as 
showing the purpose of it, I propose—and I am glad that it 
will appear in the Rxconb in this order following the state- 
ments of the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from 
Minnesota—to put into the Rxconůg now the criticism that I 
made, in so far as I made any criticism, and the answer that 
I made to the abstract of the speech of Nicholas Murray Butler, 
which the Senator from New Jersey put into the Rxconů day 
before yesterday without giving any notice to me. 

What I said upon that occasion with reference to the action 
of the Senator from New Jersey was as follows: i 

The practice has grown up here in the Senate by which Senators as a 
Matter of course procure unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
letters, newspaper clippings, or other communications which the Sena- 
tor offering may think to be of public interest. No one sees the matter 
in advance except the Senator offering it. The honor and good faith 
of the Senator bene py Ba matter is the only protection afforded to 
Senators from having inserted in the Record more or less unwarranted 
attacks concerning them. 

Mr. President, I interpolate at this point the observation 
that that, and that only, is the mild statement that I made with 
regard to the course pursued by the Senator from New Jersey 
in putting the so-called abstract of Nicholas Murray Butler's 
speech in the Record without my knowledge. That is all 1 
said about him, and yet that furnished the Senator from New 
Jersey the occasion for his performance here this morning. 

In the address of Doctor Butler, which the Senator caused to 
be inserted in the Rxconb, he quotes me as saying in a speech in 
Cincinnati a few days ago as follows: 

A century and a half ago our forefathers shed their blood in order 
that they might establish on this continent a government deriving its 
just powers from the consent of the governed, in which the will of the 
people, expressed through their duly elected representatives, should be 
sovereign, 

That is the end of the quotation which Doctor Butler made. 
He took issue with what I said in the following language: 

Our forefathers did nothing of the sort. They took good care to do 
something quite different, 

That makes up the issue between Doctor Butler and myself, and 
because of the language which he quoted—for he quotes nothing 
else from my speech—I assume that it is upon this basis that 
he charges me with “preaching doctrines anti-American and 
inimical to liberty and justice.“ The purposes for which our 
forefathers shed their blood in the American Revolution were 
solemnly and unanimously declared in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of which Doctor Butler apparently has never heard. 
What I said in the opening of my address was nothing more 
than a weak paraphrase of the immortal words used in the 
Declaration of Independence; that to secure the rights enumer- 
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ated in the first sentences of the Declaration “ governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” a 

I am aware that gentlemen of the ilk of Doctor Butler are 
ready to contend that our forefathers did not shed their blood 
in order that they might establish a government on this con- 
tinent “deriving its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and in which the will of the people, expressed through 
their duly elected representatives, should be supreme; but, 
as against the contention of Doctor Butler and the Wall Street 
interests he so ably serves permit me to put into the Recorp the 
declarations of a few of those men who have done so much to 
make this Government representative of the will of the people. 

I quote these words from Washington as to what this Gov- 
ernment is: 

The basis of our political system is the right of the people to make 
and alter their constitutions of government at will. 

Madison, whose hand, sir, is credited with having written 
most of the Constitution, declared: 

The people are the only legitimate foundation of power. 

Alexander Hamilton said of this Government; 

The foundation of the American empire ought to rest on the solid 
basis of the consent of the governed. 

Webster in his immortal reply to Hayne gave birth to the 
germ that finally flowered into an expression that fell from the 
lips of Abraham Lincoln and was given to immortality. Web- 
ster in his reply to Hayne used these words: 

It is the people’s Constitution, the les Government, made for the 
people, made by the people, and answerable to the people. 

Lincoln at Gettysburg on that gray November morning gave 
immortal life to that idea as he uttered these words: 1 

ead shall not have died in vain; 
thet tnt Net 1 SEAE Sieh aT wore a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 

Mr. President, what was the head and front of my offending 
which so outraged the sensibilities of Doctor Butler and those 
special interests in this country he so ably serves? In discuss- 
ing the intolerable conditions which haye grown up outside 
and contrary to the Constitution of this country, by which the 
Federal judiciary have infringed upon and to a large extent 
usurped the lawmaking power, I propose to amend the Constitu- 
tion, in the regular way, providing— 

First. That no inferior Federal judge shall set aside a law 
of Congress on the ground that it is unconstitutional; and 

Second. That if the Supreme Court assumes to decide a law 
of Congress unconstitutional or by interpretation undertakes to 
assert a public policy contrary to that declared by Congress, 
then the law may be reenacted in the regular constitutional 
manner and shall thereafter become effective in spite of the 
veto of the court. 

Mr. President, every person at all familiar with the Constitu- 
tion of this country and its history knows that this proposal, so 
far from being revolutionary, merely aims to restore to the 
lawmaking branch of the Government the power which the 
Constitution in express terms confers upon it. On this point I 
should like to place before you the carefully considered opinion 
of an authority who should command the respect even of Doctor 
Butler. I quote: . 

n wer, t 
Row Wear that ‘the ve aan chatter: 8 ich the several 
branches of Government hold their power ts derived, it seems strict! 
consonant with the republican theory to recur to the same origin 
authority— 

That is, to the people— 


not only whenever it may be necessary. to enlarge,-diminish, or new- 
model the affairs of government but also whenever any one of the de- 
partments may commit encroachments on the chartered authorities of 
the others. 

The several departments being perfectly coordinated by the terms of 
their common commission, none of them can pretend to an exclusive or 
superior right in settling the boundaries between the respective powers. 
And how are the encroachments of the stronger to be prevented or the 
wrongs of the weaker to be redressed without an appeal to she peonia 
themselyes, who, as the guarantors of the commission, can also declare 
its true meaning and enforce its observance? 


Who wrote those words? Was it Roosevelt, in advocating the 
recall of judicial decisions, or Bryan, in advocating the recall of 
judges? No, no! They were addressed by Alexander Hamilton, 
who is sometimes regarded as the founder of the Republican 
Party, to the people of the State of New York, and are found in 
The Federalist, in article No. 49. 

No one, sir, I take it, will assert that there is anything in 
dhe Constitution which gives the Federal courts the right to de- 


clare a law unconstitutional. I pause to let that soak in. I 
repeat it: No one, sir, I take it, will assert that there is any- 
thing in the Constitution which gives the Federal courts the 
right to declare a law unconstitutional; nor will anyone dispute, 
I belieye, the familiar principle that since the Federal Govern- 
ment is one of enumerated powers, every power that it possesses 
must be provided for in the Constitution, either expressly or 
by necessary implication. More than that, anyone familiar with 
the constitutional debates knows that the proposal was made in 
the Constitutional Convention to give the courts some measure 
of this power—not the whole power, just some measure of this 
power—which they have since usurped in declaring laws uncon- 
stitutional, but that proposal was rejected by the framers of the 
Constitution, The fact is that the Federal courts by their de- 
cisions have worked a complete revolutionary change in our 
form of government, and it is none the less complete because 
the change has been made gradually. The conditions which 
that revolution has created are no longer bearable, sir; and my 
proposition is simply to proceed in accordance with the law and 
in accordance with the Constitution to restore to the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial departments of government the 
powers and functions which the fathers, in the Constitution, 
declared they should respectively possess and exercise. 

And now, Mr, President, I am not quite content, sir, to print 
in the Recorp the address which I made before the American 
Federation of Labor on June 14. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Nonnis], while I was on the floor yesterday, obtained con- 
sent from the Senate that that address should be printed; but 
it has been so traduced, so maligned, so misrepresented, that I 
am not content that it shall simply be reproduced in the type of 
the Recorp. I do not wish to overweary the Senate. Until 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] found it necessary 
to take the floor again this morning and add to that which he 
said day before yesterday, without this speech ever having yet 
been published, I had intended to save the time of the Senate 
this morning, and had so informed the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, that, so far as I was concerned, I would be 
content to print in the Recorp the speech which was delivered 
in Cincinnati on June 14 before the American Federation of 
Labor. After coming into the Senate, however, and listening 
to the performances of the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Minnesota, I have concluded that I am going to 
exercise my rights and privileges as a Senator, and I am going 
to put that speech before the Senate now just exactly as I put 
it before the American Federation of Labor on the 14th of June 
in Cincinnati. 

Sir, a few days before the 14th day of June I was invited to 
speak upon the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in declaring the child labor law unconstitutional 
and to address myself to submitting suggestions for meeting 
the situation which had arisen as a result of that decision. I 
accepted the invitation, and on the 14th day of June I appeared 
before the American Federation of Labor at Cincinnati, and 
was introduced to the members of the American Federation of 
Labor and the audience there assembled in a speech of presenta- 
tion that I felt accorded to me more generous praise with re- 
spect to my public work than I was fairly entitled to. I men- 
tion that as it explains some matter which appears in the pre- 
liminary remarks preceding the address which I had prepared 
to deliver to the American Federation of Labor at that time in 
response to their invitation. 

Mr. President, I now proceed to give the address exactly as 
it was given there at that time—the address which has been 
subjected to all this animadversion and criticism, to all these 
diatribes that have been delivered through the columns of the 
press, editorially and otherwise. Why, although I have not 
seen it myself, I understand that I have been made the subject 
of a most drastic and vitriolic editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal. I suppose, Mr. President, that it is somewhat akin 
to the criticism delivered here. I have not read it myself. I 
have not seen it. It may be a sort of little brother to the obser- 
vations made here by the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

I now will reproduce here before the Senate the address 
which I delivered in Cincinnati on the 14th day of June. 
ADDRESS BEFORE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

LABOR, CINCINNATI, JUNE 14, 1922. 

Mr. President and members of the American Federation of 
Labor, I count it a great honor and a great privilege to be 
given the opportunity to appear before you here to-day. Per- 
mit me, sir, to say out of a full heart that I deeply appreciate 
your more than generous words of introduction to this great 
audience. 

You have accorded to me more praise and achievement than 
is my due. I am not the author of the seamen’s law. 
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That has been enumerated by Mr. Gompers, in presenting 
me to the audience, as one of my achievements in legislation. 

I wish I might claim it all as mine. To Andrew Furuseth, 
more than any other living man, is due the credit of that piece 
of legislation. I think I may fairly say that I added, after the 
matter was submitted to me, some few provisions to it which 
gave it a broader public interest and enabled us to enlist the 
general public in its support. It was of practical value. I 
may say that my contribution was in extending the life-saving 
provisions to the general public and thereby enabling us to make 
a broader appeal for support for that legislation. 

And, sir, in fullness of time, when we have all passed. a 
grateful public will erect a suitable monument to the memory 
of Andrew Furuseth, the one man above all others who emanci- 
,pated the American sailor from slavery. 

Now, Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I come to the 
subject which has been assigned to me through your invitation 
to address this convention. I have set down with some care 
what Lam to say here ‘to-day. I have been, Mr. President, mis- 
quoted sometimes in my addresses [laughter], and when it be- 
falls a man in public life that some statement is attributed to 
him either through mistake or through malice, which he never 
made, he snffers.a long time before he can get u fair correction. 

Perhaps no one in this country has experienced the truth 
wf that statement more than yourself, Mr. President, for vou 


have been maligned and misrepresented all through your great. 


Work as the head of this organization. 


A century and a half ago our forefathers shed their blood in 


order that they might establish upon this continent a govern- 
ment deriving its just powers from the consent of the governed, 
in which the will of the people, expressed through their duly 
elected representatives, should be sovereign. 

By a process of gradual encroachments, uncertain ‘and timid 
at first, but now confident and aggressive, sovereignty ‘has been 
wrested from the people and usurped by the courts. 

To-day the actual ruler of the American people is the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The law is what they say it is, and not what the people, 
‘through Congress, enacts. Aye, even ‘the Constitution ef the 
‘United States is not -what its plain terms declare ibut what 
these nine men construe it to be. 

In fact, five of these nine men are actually the supreme 
‘rulers, for by a bare majority the court has -repeatedly over- 
ridden the will of the people as declared by their Representa- 
tives in Congress, and has construed the Constitution to mean 
whatever suited their peculiar economic and political views. 

The nine lawyers -who constitute the Supreme Court are 
placed in positions of power for ‘life, not by ‘the votes of the 
people but by presidential appointment. 

Ex- President Taft was recently made Chief Justice by Presi- 
dent Harding. 

Thus a man was ‘invested with the enormous prestige and 
‘influence of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court by presidential 
appointment who had been repudiated by the yoters of the 
United States on his record as President. After they had 
experienced a single term of his administration as Chief Magis- 
trate and had studied ‘his attitude, ‘his acts, his sympathies, 
on public questions for four years they declined to reelect him 
President. 

No one will contend that he could have been elected Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court by vote of the people. And yet, 
made Chief Justice by presidential appointment, Mr. Taft wrote 
the opinion that annulled the child labor law. He also wrote 
the opinion in the Coronado Coal Co. case. 

In making this observation, I level no criticism at the per- 
sonnel of the present court. I am not concerned with personali- 
ties. I-am dealing with fundamentals. The present court is 
probably up to average of that court in ability, wisdom, and 
character, but ‘these judges, even though they sit upon the 
Supreme Bench of the United States, are after all but men. I 
am concerned only with allowing them or any other body of men 
so chosen to have supreme power over the happiness, the rights, 
and the very lives of the 110,000,000 people of the United States. 

Sharing the sovereign power of the Supreme Court, but in 
every way subordinate to it, is the array of minor Federal 
judges. Many of these ‘Federal judges are excellent and en- 
lightened men with a ‘high sense of justice. Some of them, 
notably Judge Anderson, of Indiana, and Judge Medlintic, of 
West Virginia, have, in my opinion, shown themselves to be 
petty tyrants and arrogant 3 

Here again I am not attacking the personalities or opin- 
ions of ‘individual judges. I am dealing with the fact, which 
can not be denied, that we are ruled by a judicial oligarchy. 
Even if all these Federal judges were men of the greatest wis- 
dom, the most irreproaehable character and the broadest views, 


the essence of the situation would not be altered. If this were 
the case, and unfortunately it is not, we would merely have a 
ae despotism—a system repugnant to every American 

From what source, it may be asked, have the Federal judges 
derived the supreme power which they now so bodly assert? 
Not only was such power not given to the judiciary in any Con- 
‘stitution, State or Federal, but the records of the Constitutional 
Convention show that when it was proposed in the Constitutional 
Convention that judges should have a veto upon acts of Con- 
ress, it was decisively defeated on four separate occasions, 
and at no time received the support of more than three States. 
As a matter of fact, no member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was bold enough to bring forward a proposition that 
Federal judges should have the power of nullifying a law after 


it had been enacted by Congress and approved by the President. ` 


The most extreme measure offered exalting the power of the 
judiciary was merely the proposal, presented by Madison and 
James Wilson, that the Supreme Court have the same power as 
thé President to pass upon legislation before its final adoption, 
and if the Supreme Court should hold it unconstitutional that 
the measure in question should be passed by a two-thirds vote 
of each House before it should become effective as law. It was 
än this restricted form that the members of the Constitutional 
‘Convention overwhelmingly rejected the theory of “a para- 
mount judiciary.” 

There is, therefore, no sanction in the written Constitution 
of the United States for the power which the courts now assert. 
They have secured this power only by usurpation. Thomas 
Jefferson foresaw this inevitable encroachment of the judiciary 
upon the sovereignty of the people, and used his mighty powers 
to resist it. He said: 

It has long been m, inion, and K = 
pression, that the 9 of . 3 
the judiciary—the irresponsible body working like gravity, by day and 
— night, gaining a neria Sed and i gaining a little to-morrow, and 
—_ cing Ata noiseless step eat over ‘the field of jurisdiction 

In extending their jurisdiction in other directions, the Fed- 
eral courts have often gone :to the judiciary of England for 
‘precedents, but in asserting their right to set aside the laws 
of Congress they have never looked in that direction, and for a 
very good reason. As Chief Justice Clarke, of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, has aptly said: 


The courts have attempted only once in England asse 
to .set aside an act of 9 goe Chie 10 “Tre ia 


h 
i „ * 8 
Susana since Tresillian's es eo teed ts obey an ue of Par - 

In the beginning encroachment by the Federal judiciary 
was very gradual. In the case of Marbury against Madison, 
where the power of the judiciary to nullify statutes was first 
formally declared, it is worthy of note that this principle was 
not involved in the decision, but was asserted only as an opin- 
ion of the court, and that it was further qualified by the state- 
ment that it is only legislation “clearly repugnant to the Con- 
stitution“ that can be declared void. That was the first time 
they undertook to say anything on the subject, and then they 
said it had to be a very plain case about which there could 
be no dispute. 

This is one of the commonest stratagems of the court. The 
particular case is decided in accord with the popular attitude, 
but there is often adroitly introduced into the decision what 
lawyers call obiter dicta—that is, a carefully worded declara- 
tion, as a mere incidental and collateral expression of opinion, 
not material to the decision of the case before the court, but 
which is injected into the case at bar to prepare the way for 
a contemplated decision when the occasion shall be more oppor- 
tune. 

This, it may be remarked, is exactly what the Supreme 
Court did the other day in the Coronado case, where it dis- 
missed the case against the United Mine Workers, but laid 
down a line of policy which will in future be relied -upon by 
all Federal and many State courts to limit and hamper, if 
not destroy, not only trade-unions but organizations of farmers 
and others who are coneerned in ‘bitter controversies against 
the powers of intrenched wealth. 

Until recent years the Supreme Court ventured to assert 
this great power to override the acts of Congress, only upon 
rare occasions, and at widely separated intervals of time. As 
only a relatively small part of the people were directly affected 
by any of these decisions, the public as a whole were not 
aroused to the dangerous usurpation which was ‘taking place. 
There were, it is true, occasions, such, for example, as ‘the 
decision ‘that Congress did not have the right to levy an in- 
come tax, which aroused the entire country, but in these cases 
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the evil was cured by constitutional amendment overruling the 
Supreme Court, so that the direct question of the court’s 
usurped power did not become a continuing issue, 

For several years before the outbreak of the Great War, 
however, the people had become aroused to this dangerous 
situation and a continuous campaign was being conducted to 
check or correct it. This, you will recall, was one of the 
issues in the campaign of 1912, when Theodore Roosevelt 
brought forward as his remedy a proposal for the recall of 
judicial decisions. The growing movement for the reform of 
the American judiciary, like many great reform movements of 
that kind, was interrupted and set back by the outbreak of the 
World War. But the judiciary was not checked. On the con- 
trary, it availed itself of this period, when the attention of the 
people was diverted by the problems of war and of reconstruc- 
tion, to extend its powers and to nullify the acts of Congress 
with greater boldness than it ever before displayed. 

Several years ago Justice Harlan, one of the wisest and 
most farsighted men who ever sat upon the Supreme Court, 
said: 


When the American people come to the conclusion that the ju- 
diciary of this land is usurping to itself the functions of the legislative 
department of the Government, and by judicial construction only is 
declaring what should be the public policy of the United States, we will 
find trouble. Ninety millions of people—all sorts of people with all 
sorts of opinions—are not going to submit to the usurpation by the 
judiciary of the functions of other departments of the Government and 
3 on its part to declare what is the public policy of the United 

es, 


In my opinion, the time of which Justice Harlan spoke is 
now at hand. I believe that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and the injunctions of the lower Federal courts, com- 
ing as they have as the culmination of a long train of judicial 
usurpations, have aroused every citizen who pretends to have 
any concern for the welfare of his country. 

I believe that this question of judicial usurpation is now a 
supreme issue. 

The decision handed down by the majority of the Supreme 
Court on May 15 last, in what is commonly known as the child 
labor case, is merely one of the latest manifestations of the 
usurpation of power by that court. 

Assuredly it is not necessary in this presence to discuss 
the evils of child labor in our industrial system. The con- 
science of the people of this country has long been aroused 
upon that subject both by daily witnessing the baleful results 
of pressing children of tender years into the service of greedy 
and selfish employers and by scientific knowledge of the race 
deterioration that results from depriving childhood of its in- 
herent right to grow and develop under normal conditions. 

The question here is not whether the people wanted the 
child labor law. That they demanded it, and that Congress 
enacted it in response to enlightened public opinion, is certain. 

When I first came to the Senate in 1906 the evil of child 
labor in the United States was one of the foremost subjects 
of interest and discussion in Congress and throughout the 
country. 

Not until 10 years later, however, was the child labor act 
passed. But when the vote on the bill was finally taken there 
were 337 to 46 in favor in the House and 52 to 12 in the 
Senate. 

Back of this vote was the enormous pressure of public 
opinion, a tremendous expenditure of energy and effort. In 
addition to the mighty power of the American Federation of 
Labor and labor organizations generally, the women's organi- 
zations of the country had worked unceasingly, unitedly, dis- 
interestedly for the passage of the bill. The women’s clubs, 
the Consumers’ League, the Women’s Trade Union League, the 
Federal Children’s Bureau were all powerful factors in secur- 
ing the enactment of the child labor law. 

Any discussion of this subject must take into consideration 
the immense setback to human progress which naturally follows 
the annulment of the child labor law. It is a great task to 
overcome the loss of enthusiasm, the disappointment and dis- 
couragement on the part of those who have given years of life 
and service to a cause when it is defeated. The people are 
made to feel helpless and hopeless. Their Government appears 
to be an autocracy instead of a democracy. 

The decision of the Supreme Court has set aside and nulli- 
fied that law. The pressing question is, What are we going 
to do about it? In order to answer that question it is neces- 
sary to recall the leading facts in the struggle between the 
people and the Federal courts on the subject of child-labor leg- 
islation. 

The Congress first passed a law upon this subject in Sep- 
tember, 1916. That law prohibited transportation in interstate 
commerce of goods made at a factory in which children under 
the age of 14 were employed or permitted to work, or children 


between the ages of 14 and 16 were employed or permitted to 
work more than eight hours a day or more than six days in 
a week or after 7 p. m. or before 6 a. m. Certainly this was 
most moderate regulation and afforded the minimum of pro- 
tection to young children employed in industry. This law was 
passed by Congress in response to an insistent public demand. 
The old idea that it was desirable or even commendable to 
employ young children in exhausting labor in factories, mines, 
and shops had given way to the more humane and intelligent 
view that such labor was not only a crime against childhood 
but that it degraded adult labor as well and was a menace to 
the race and hence to government itself. This more enlightened 
view had been approved by the people of the country gener- 
ally—with the exception possibly of certain Federal judges, 
and always excepting the powerful but selfish manufacturers 
in a few States, who were able to defeat child-labor legislation 
in those States. 

The hearings before Congress upon this measure were ex- 
tended and most exhaustive. It was shown at these hearings 
that the mortality of children in industry was many times 
greater than among children of the same age not similarly em- 
ployed. For example, in the House Report No. 46, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, page 222, it was pointed out that mor- 
tality from tuberculosis among the most youthful children 
employed in certain cotton mills was four times as great as 
among children of like age not so employed, and that of the 
older children the mortality from tuberculosis was two and one- 
half times greater than children of the same age and environ- 
ment not so employed. 

In the Senate Report No. 368, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, at page 11, it is said: 

The evigence is 3 that unregulated child labor does 
not promote a healthy citizenship; that it tends to the deterioration 
of the race physically; and the dwarfing of children mentally through 
the denial of a ful 8 for education; and to criminality, 


since the statistics of our juvenile court show that by far the larges 
percentage of juvenile delinquents are the children who were pat 
e 


2 Mori too soon rather than the children who are trained in 
0018. 

The medical evidence was to the same effect and showed 
that the young child worker became dwarfed in body and mind, 
that the State was deprived thereby of vigorous citizenship, 
and the child lost his birthright to share in the opportunities 
given to his fellows, and child labor was denounced as “ child 
slavery.” 

Wherever enlightened State courts have had occasion to 
deal with this subject the evidence has all been to the same 
effect. In the case of the Inland Steel Co. against Yedinak, up- 
holding the constitutionality of the Indiana child labor laws, the 
court said: 

The employment of children of tender years in mills and fac- 
tories not only endangers their lives and limbs but hinders and dwarfs 
their growth and development physically, mentaily, and morally. The 
State tS vitally interested in its own preservation and, looking to that 
end, must sa ard and protect the lives, persons, health, and morals 
of its future citizens. 

Because many States were without adequate child labor 
laws and because certain selfish and powerful interests in those 
States, determined to exploit child labor, were sufficiently pow- 
erful to prevent State legislation, it became necessary that 
Congress should take action upon this subject under its ad- 
mitted power to regulate commerce between the States. That 
congressional action was absolutely necessary was demonstrated 
beyond question at the hearings I have referred to. There was 
no means other than through the action of Congress by which 
the citizens of the States with enlightened and humane child 
labor laws could protect themselves against the goods turned 
out by cheap and underpaid child labor in the States which 
had no adequate protection for child workers. For example, 
in 1880 the percentage of children under 16 years of age to 
all wage earners in the Southern States was 25 per cent. In 
the New England States it was only 14 per cent. In 1890 the 
percentage in the Southern States was 24.2 per cent, still sub- 
stantially 25 per cent. In the New England States it had 
fallen to 6.9 per cent. In 1900 the percentage of the Southern 
States was still 25 per cent and in the New England States it 
was only 6.7 per cent. One result of this conflicting economic 
situation was the establishment of branches of New England 
cotton mills in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and North 
Carolina, where young children could be worked with little 
restriction, 

The Industrial Commission created by the act of June 18, 
1898, in its final report, volume 19, page 922, said: 


Uniform, or at least similar, legislation in the various States is 
especially desirable in the case of laws restricting child labor, because 
in so far as the employment of children is a real economy, it gives 
manufacturers in the States where it is permitted an unfair advantage 
over those in the States having child labor laws. 
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The whole matter was well summed up in the testimony of 
Mr. Brinton, of Philadelphia, printed in the hearings before the 
Committee on Labor; Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, on 
H. R. 8234, page 270, as follows: 


Mr. Batxrox, Gentlemen of the committ 
come to this hearing with high. hopes. 


from Pennsylvania we 
n after session at our 
the ery from the manufacturers, 

te with other States 
m will ruin our busi- 


” 


legislature we have been met. by 
“State legislation is unfair. ou ask us to com 
of different standards. This interstate com 
ness. If we must advance, let us advance together. e 
condition which confronts us to-day is therefore in actual fact largely 
a problem of interstate competition through interstate commerce, a 
condition emphasized in every child-labor campaign in every State; a 
condition certain to grow more hopeless. as conditions of com m 
become constantly more intense. Interstate commerce is at the root of 
the evil as it exists to-day. 

And in the Senate Report No. 358, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, page 21, which had under consideration the meas- 
ure which afterwards became law, it is said: 


So long as there is a single State which for selfish or other reasons 
fails to enact effective child-labor legislation, it is beyond the power of 
every other State to protect effectively its own producers and manu- 
faeturers against what may be considered unfair competition of the 
producers and manufacturers of that State, or to protect its consumers 
— 7 unwittingly patronizing those who exploit the childhood of the 
coun o 

It has been well and truthfully said that childhood labor 
in any State lowers manhood labor in every State. 

Congressional legislation is absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to protect the childhood of the country, and to protect the 
manhood and womanhood of the country, and t: protect the 
consumer from becoming a partner with the exploiters of child 
labor through unwittingly purchasing the tainted products of 
child labor. 

It was, sir, in recognition of this situation and in obedience 
to these compelling reasons that the Congress enacted the child 
labor law to which I have referred. 

The power of Congress to enact that law is not only written 
into the plain language of the Constitution itself, but Congress 
had so frequently exercised a similar power as to make it seem 
certain beyond the possibility of a doubt that no court would 
venture to question the congressional authority to enact this 
much-needed legislation, The clause of the Constitution of the 
United States which I contend expressly confers upon Congress 
the power to enact this law is found in section 8, where it is 
declared “the Congress shall have power * * * to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.” 

The power of Congress to regulate commerce between the 
several States is therefore supreme. The Congress has precisely 
the same power to regulate and control commerce between the, 
several States that it has to regulate and control commerce 
with foreign nations. Before the Congress passed the child 
labor law it had passed many other laws, the constitutionality 
of which had been upheld by the Supreme Court, which not only 
regulated but practically prohibited interstate commerce in 
certain commodities. It had prohibited the movement in inter- 
state commerce of lottery tickets, of persons for immoral pur- 
poses, of diseased live stock, of adulterated food, and of intoxi- 
cating liquors. (See Lottery Case, 188 U. S. 321; Hoke v. 
United States, 227 U. S. 308; Reid v. State of Colorado, 187 
U. S. 137; Hopilite Egg Co. v. United States, 220 U. S. 45; and 
Clark Distilling Cò. v. Western Maryland Railroad Co., 342 
U. S. 311, 325.) 

In these and many other instances Congress had absolutely 
closed interstate commerce to certain persons and commodities 
under its power to regulate commerce. That the commodities 
excluded were in many instances not harmful made no differ- 
ence. (See United States v. American Tobacco Co., 221 U. S. 
106, 132.) 

The Constitution vested in the Congress solely the right to 
determine the necessity and propriety of regulating even to the 
point of prohibiting the transportation of any article in inter- 
state commerce. This rule had been so repeatedly declared in 
the cases to whieh I have referred, and many others, that it had 
comedo be accepted as a self-evident proposition. Nor was this 
all. So tenacious of the power of Congress to control interstate 
commerce has the Federal Government always been that the 
power of States to regulate or tax corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce has been greatly hampered by the court 
and flatly denied by the Supreme Court, wherever it could be 
made to appear that the action by the State to any extent bur- 
dened interstate commerce. (See Ex parte Young, 209 U. S. 
123; Galveston, etc, Railroad Co. v. Texas, 210 U. S. 217; West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. v. Kansas, 216 U. S. 1; Yazoo, ete. Co. 
v. Greenwood Co., 227 U. S. 1; and numerous other cases.) 

The administration of the law was given to the Federal 
Children’s Bureau under the direction of Julia Lathrop, a rarely 
eiea executive, In her sixth annual report Miss Lathrop 
said: 


A well-o t em 
which was constantly grow! 
high or her than those o 


Gevernwiont p masr nalje aa T 


of administration had been developed, 
in efficlency. States with standards as 
the Federal statute and with competent 

ent tion with the 


In some States 


g 
orderly „returning many children to school, increasing the 
88 demand for schools, and incidentally showing the parents and 

e public the need of physical tests of fitness for work. Cases of 
willful violation had been successfully prosecuted, though this was 
the least important effect of the law. 


In spite of the clear language of the Constitution and the 
many decisions of the Supreme Court, the ink was hardly dry 
upon the child labor act, passed by Congress in 1916, before an 
inferior Federal judge in North Carolina assumed to hold the 
act void, as unconstitutional, and enjoined its enforcement in 
that district. I refer to the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart, 
which reached the Supreme Court on appeal by the Government 
and was decided in June, 1918. (See case reported in 247 U. S. 
251.) 

We are informed from the record in this case that the bill 
to test the constitutionality of the law was filed in the United 
States District Court for the Western District of North Caro- 
lina by a father in his own behalf and as the next friend of his 
two minor sons, one of the age of 14 and the other was between 
the age of 14 and 16 years. All were employees in the cotton 
mill at Charlotte, N. C. Who paid the expenses of these cotton- 
mill operatives in the litigation does not appear. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, by a 5 to 4 decision, de- 
clared the law unconstitutional in spite of the plain language 
of the Constitution and in spite of that court's previous deci- 
sions. Mr. Justice Holmes filed a strong dissenting epinion, 
which was concurred in by Mr. Justice McKenna, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, and by Mr. Justice Clarke. In his dissenting opinion 
Mr. Justice Holmes said: 

The question then is narrowed to whether the exercise of its 
otherwise constitutional r Congress can be pronounced un- 
constitutional because of its possible reaction upon the conduct of the 
States in a matter upon which I have admitted that they are free 
from direct control. [ should have thought that that matter had 
been disposed of so fully as to leave no room for doubt. I should 
have thought that the most conspicuous decisions of this court had 
made it clear that the powers could not be cut down or qualified b 
the fact that It might Interfere with the carrying out of the domestic 
policy of any State 

I shonld have thought that if we were to introduce our own 
moral conceptions where, in my opinion, they do not belong, this was 
3 a case for upholding the exercise of all its powers by 
he United States. n 

But I bad thought that the propriety of the exercise of a power 

admitted to exist in some cases was for the consideration of Congress 
alone „ It is not for this court to pronounce when pro- 
hibition is necessary to regulation, if it ever may be necessary—to say 
that it is permissible as against strong drink, but not as against the 
product of ruined lives. 
This does not meddle with anything belonging to the States. They 
may regulate their internal affairs: and their domestie commerce as 
they like. But when they seek to send their products across the State 
line, they are no longer within their rights. If there were no Con- 
stitution and no Congress, power to cross the Hine would depend 
upon their neighbors. Under the Constitution such commerce belongs 
net to the States but to Congress to regulate. It may carry out its 
views of public policy whatever indirect effect they may have upon the 
activities of the States. 


I want you to get that into your minds. Comgress enacts 
law, and Congress declares the public policy of government 
under the Constitution as this Government was builded by the 
fathers. It is the business of the courts to administer justice 
under the laws as written, and they have absolutely no busi- 
ness to meddle with or attempt to dictate the public policies 
of this Government. That is what Justice Holmes means 
when he says: 

Instead of being encountered by a prohibitive tariff at ler bound- 
aries, the State encounters the public policy of the United States 
which it is for Congress to express. The public policy of the United 
States is shaped with a view to the benefit of the Nation as a whole. 
If, as has been the case within the memory of men stili living, a 
State should take a different view of the propriety of sustaining a 
lottery from that which generally prevails. I can not believe that 
the fact would require a different decision from that reached in 
Champion v. Ames. Yet in that case it would be said with quite 
as much force as in this that Congress was attempting to inter- 
meddle with the State's domestic affairs. The national welfare as 
understood by 8 max require a different attitude within its 
sphere from that of some self-seeking State. It seems to me entirely 
constitutional for Congress to enforce its understanding by all the 
means at its command. 


The opinion; written by Mr. Justice Day for the five judges 
constituting the majority of the court, does not in form over- 
rule any previous decisions, but says: 

In our view the necessary effect of this act is, by means of a 
prohitition against the movement in interstate commerce of ordinary 
commercial commodities, to regulate the hours of labor of children in 
factories and mines within the States. 

Of course, the very purpose of the legislation was to pre- 
vent children being overworked in mines and factories 
in States that refuse to pass decent child labor laws. The 
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majority opinion, however, in apparent justification of North 
Carolina’s law, said: 

In North Carolina, the State where is located the factory in which 
the employment was had in the present case, no child under 12 years 
of age is permitted to work. 

The majority opinion held that the products of child labor, 
though stained with the sweat and blood of its victims, are 
untainted, and that the Congress of the United States is power- 
less to declare otherwise. 

The seventh annual report of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau tells the results of the repeal of this child labor law 
by the Supreme Court in its decision of the Dagenhart case, 
as follows: 

The immediate effect of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
States where the State child-labor standards were lower than those 
imposed by the Federal law was the prompt restoration of the lon 
working day for children. In addition, in a number of these Sta 
there was an je increase in the violation of the State laws. 
For example, of the 53 factories visited in one State by inspectors of 
the bureau shortly after the Federal law was declared unconstitutional 
47 were found violating the State law by craploying 430 children under 
12 years of age, while in the 40 factories ins in this State while 
the Federal law was in operation only 95 children under 14 had been 
found at work. The tendency to ille; employment of children was 
especially marked in the canning industry. In one State where the 
minimum age for employment in canneries was 14 years, the same as 
that established b; 
eluding over 50 who were not yet 10 years old, were found employed 
in 205 canneries visited by inspectors of the bureau in the summer of 
1918. (After the Supreme Court had nullified the child labor law.) 

Congress at the next session passed the act of February 24, 
1919, which sought to obviate the objection of the Supreme 
Court by levying an excise tax upon the employers of child 
labor who transported their product in interstate commerce 
and who employed children within the prohibited ages and in 
excess of prescribed hours. This statute, in my opinion, though 
amply supported by authority to be found in previous cases of 
the Supreme Court, was doomed unless the court should reverse 
the decision in the Dagenhart case. 

When the decision was handed down on the 15th of last 
month in the case of Bailey against the Drexel Furniture Co., 
setting aside and nullifying this statute, only Mr. Justice Clarke 
dissented. I assume that the judges dissenting in the Dagen- 
hart case, which I have already discussed, thought that the 
decision in the case was conclusive and that a dissent was use- 
less. The Bailey case, like the Dagenhart case, also came up 
from the western district of North Carolina, and in both in- 
stances an inferior Federal judge assumed to nullify a statute 
passed by the Congress after the greatest consideration and 
approved by the President, It is worthy of note also that the 


the Federal law, 721 children under that age, in- 


Dagenhart case, which settled the principle and fixed the posi- 


tion of the majority. of the court, should almost wholly escape 
publie notice and condemnation, while the Bailey case, decided 
last month, which does little more than to cite the Dagenhart 
case as authority, has provoked hostile comment from one end 
of the country to the other and is made the subject of con- 
sideration in this conference. The explanation is, of course, 
that the Supreme Court decided the Dagenhart case June 3, 
1918, when we were all too busy making the world safe for 
democracy to pay any attention to what was happening to our 
own children and to our own country. 

I have briefly sketched the manner in which the Federal 
courts have thwarted the will of the Congress and of the peo- 
ple to protect children against exploitation by our industrial 
system, simply because it is typical of the conduct of the Fed- 
eral judiciary, and particularly the Supreme Court, whenever 
Congress has sought to enact progressive and humane legisla- 
tion which was offensive to great financial interests and enter- 
prises. The point that I am making is that we are dealing 
with a fixed purpose and predisposition on the part of the 
Supreme Court and the Federal judiciary generally. 

This decision is, however, merely the last of a long list of 
decisions equally arbitrary and equally indefensible from the 
standpoint of public welfare. 

You have only to recall the decisions arising out of the 
employers’ liability statutes, the arbitration act, the workmen's 
compensation act, the income tax laws, and the shameful man- 
ner in which the court rewrote and misapplied the antitrust act 
in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust and other cases. If 
perchance the memories of any of you are very short, I direct 
your attention to the recent decision of the Coronado Coal Co. 
case, 

The opinion in this case by Chief Justice Taft is significant 
because of what the court says on questions that are not in- 
volved in the case rather than because of anything that is 
actually decided. This is another case of obiter dicta. 

A six-line decision was all that was required to dispose of 
the case on its merits, for the Supreme Court was reluctantly 
obliged to admit the fact that there is not, and never was, any 
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evidence to show that the defendants conspired to restrain or 
monopolize interstate commerce. That being true, of course 
there is not, and never was, any case against the United Mine 
Workers in the Federal court. The court, however, went out 
of its way through 29 pages of obiter dicta to. berate the de- 
fendants and to characterize them as outlaws and murderers, 


‘and Chief Justice Taft wound up his opinion by saying: The 


circumstances are such as to awaken regret that in our view 
of the Federal jurisdiction we can not affirm the judgment.” 

Here again the court went outside the record to announce 
a principle which will be laid hold of by the Federal courts 
whenever necessary to disrupt labor unions and farmers’ or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 

There is no need for laymen to comment upon these de- 
cisions. Let the dissenting members of the Supreme Court 
themselves criticize the action of the majority of the court in - 
these cases. 

First of all, I remind you of the recent stock dividend 
decision, by which the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
was in large part hullified by the Supremé Court. This amend- 
ment empowered Congress to lay taxes “on incomes from what- 
ever source derived.” But by a,bare majority, five to four, the 
Supreme Court held that this did not cover income in the form 
of stock dividends. : 

Listen to what the minority, comprising the ablest members 
of the court, in dissenting said with regard to this decision: 

If stock dividends representin fit held t 
taxation under the sixteenth qaendivant the owners: of the smost par 
@ssful business in America will, as the facts in this case illustrate, 
Mad Brin to escape taxation on a large part of what is actually their 

It was further declared by the minority: “That such a 
result was intended by ‘the people of the United States when 
adopting the sixteenth amendment is inconceivable.” 

I cite also the late decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Steel Trust case. This was decided by a bare vote of four to 
three, inasmuch as Justices Brandeis and McReynolds did not 
participate in the decision. Justice Day in this case delivered 
the dissenting opinion, which criticizes the decision of the 
majority in these burning words: 

As I understand the conclusions of the court 
amount to this: That these combinations * * * although organized 
in plain violation and bold defiance of the provisions of the Sherman 
Act, nevertheless are immune from a decree effectually ending the combi- 
nations and putting it out of their power to attain the unlawful pur- 
poses sought, because of some reasons of public policy requiring such 
conclusion. I know of no public policy which sanctions a violation 
of the law, nor of any inconvenience of trade, domestic or foreign, 
which should have the effect of placing combinations, which have been 
able to thus organize one of the greatest industries of the country in 
defiance of law, in an impregnable position above the control of the law 
forbidding such combinations. Such a conclusion does violence to the 
policy which the law was intended to enforce, runs counter to the de 
cisions of the court, and necessarily results in a practical nullifica- 
tion of the act itself, 

Another set of decisions particularly affecting the rights of 
labor were the so-called picketing cases in one of which the 
court nullified the power of a State legislature to define the 
conditions under which picketing might be carried on, and 
instead itself laid down minute and absurd rules upon the sub- 
ject. This case well illustrates the tendency of the courts, not 
only to legislate by evading the acts of Congress but even to 
enter upon the field of prescribing minute rules and regulations 
of conduct upon any subject which it chooses. 

I can not leave these decisions, limited as my time is, with- 
out recalling to you the criticism which Justice Holmes—con- 
curred in by Justice Brandeis—delivered with reference to the 
decision of the court in the now famous Abrams case. To my 
mind this case, involving the fundamental right of freedom of 
speech, best illustrates the extreme length to which the court 
is prepared to go under the influence of its prejudices and pas- 
sions. Justice Holmes did not mince words when he said in his 
dissenting opinion: 

In this case sentences of 20 years’ imprisonment have been im- 
pers for the publishing of two leafiets that I believe the defendants 

ad as much right Ho poan as the Government has to publish the 
Constitution of the nited States now vainly invoked by them. 
+ + +$ Only the emergency that makes it immediately dangerous to 
leave the correction of evil counsels to time, warrants mating any 
exception to the sweeping demand, ‘Congress shall make no law 
+ > * abridging the freedom of speech. * + œ I regret that I 
can not put into more impressive words my belief that in their convic- 
tion upon this indictment the defendants were deprived of their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

Heretofore the people of the United States have met the 
difficult situations created: by the courts’ decisions on constitu- 
tional matters by dealing with the particular question upon 
which the court was at variance with the popular will. When 
the court held that a sovereign State might be sued by the 
citizen of another State, the people were indignant, but they 


they 
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cured this situation by speedily passing the eleventh amendment. 
The people of the United States cured the situation created by 
the Dred Scott decision by the adoption, after a Civil War, of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments. When the Supreme 
Court held the income tax law invalid, the people after 30 
years were able to cure this situation by the adoption of the 
sixteenth amendment, which, as we have seen, the Supreme 
Court has already partially nullified by exempting stock divi- 
dends from taxation. And now we will probably have to have 
a stock dividend constitutional amendment. 

We have never faced the fundamental: issue of judicial 
usurpation squarely with a determination to make an end of it 
once and for all. 

The time has now come to do so. It would require a dozen 
constitutional amendments to correct the evils of the de- 
cisions which the court has handed down within the past three 
or four years. 

The time has come when we must put the ax to the root 
of this monstrous growth upon the body of our Government. 
The usurped power of the Federal courts must be taken away 
at one stroke and the Federal judges must be made responsive 
to the basic principle of this Government.“ 

Constitutions and statutes and all the complex details of 
government are ordained, established, and supported for the 
sole purpose of expressing and executing the sovereign will of 
the people. 

Now, sir, as to a remedy. 

The subject is one to which “I have een much thought. 
For years I have seen the day coming when the Federal judi- 
ciary must be made—to-some extent, at least—subject to the 
will of the people, or we must abandon the pretense that the 
people rule in this country. We have created—or, at least, have 
suffered—to grow up within our land a Frankenstein which 
must be destroyed or else it will destroy us, And we can de- 
stroy that Frankenstein without destroying the constitutional 
court that was created for us by our fathers if we will go 
about it. 

No student of existing conditions, however conservative he 
may be, can ignore the alarming fact that there is widespread 
and growing belief in the public mind that our courts and 
kindred tribunals established to administer justice under the 
law are more considerate of property interests than of personal 
rights. 

For years the current literature of the day has teemed with 
it. It is idle to say that it is confined to the violent denuncia- 
tion of the agitator and demagogue. It has found expression in 
publications of accepted standing. It has been the theme of 
eminent publicists. It has been denounced from the pulpit. It 
has been discussed in the meetings of National and State bar 
associations. It has become the settled conviction of millions 
of worthy citizens of the Republic. 

I say this is no longer an academic question. Out of it 
has come the demand for the recall of judges, which is already 
embodied in the constitutions of at least three States of the 
Union. 

In the American home, in our schools, and in all the rela- 
tions of life we are taught to respect and reverence our courts. 
The judiciary alone of all our institutions of government was 
set upon an eminence of station and consecrated to a service 
designed to lift it above the suspicion of perverting justice. 

Standing somewhat apart from the turmoil and clash of 
the material world, our courts were insured a calm and repose 
where they might hold with even hand the scales of human jus- 
tice. Nor was that all. Through common-law proceedings for 
contempt and a great body of statutory crimes against justice 
we have thrown about them as constituted every protection and 
safeguard which the wit of man can provide. 

But this isolation and sanctity of position, this absence of 
direct responsibility to the people, has led the Federal judiciary, 
and particularly the Supreme Court, to assume and exercise an 
arbitrary power wholly inconsistent with popular government. 

The question is, Which is supreme, the will of the people or 
the will of the few men who have been appointed to life positions 
on the Federal bench? 

It is idle, sir, in my opinion, to talk about a constitutional 
amendment which will merely meet the objection to the child 
labor law raised by a majority of the Supreme Court. We can 
not live under a system of government where we are forced to 
amend the Constitution every time we want to pass a progressive 
law. The remedy must adequately cope with the disease, or 
there is no use applying it. 

I fully recognize the fact that the power which the court 
now exercises to declare statutes of Congress unconstitutional 
is a usurped power, without warrant in the Constitution, and 
it is absolutely certain the Constitution would never have been 


adopted had the men at that time believed that the court they 
were providing for would assume the powers now exercised by 
our Federal judges. Every student of history knows that to be 
true. Is the remedy, then, such a drastic change in the Consti- 
tution as will forever strip the judiciary of this power? I do 
not think this is necessary, nor do I think that the popular 
election of Federal judges would adequately meet the situa- 
tion. 

I would amend the Constitution so as to provide: 

(1) That no inferior Federal judge shall set aside a law of 
Congress on the ground that it is unconstitutional, 

(2) That if the Supreme Court assumes to decide any law of 
Congress unconstitutional, or, by interpretation, undertakes to 
assert a public policy at variance with the statutory declara- 
tion of Congress—which alone under our system is authorized 
to determine the public policies of government—the Congress 
may by reenacting the law nullify the action of the court. 

Thereafter the law would remain in full force and effect, 
precisely the same as though the court had never held it to be 
unconstitutional, 

Had such been the provision of the Constitution, the action 
of Congress in enacting the child labor law the second time 
would have been effective, and we would have had an efficient 
child labor law to-day. Had such been the Constitution, it 
would not have been necessary to wait 20 years to get an income 
tax law, after the Supreme Court had reversed its former de- 
cision upholding the law, Were such now the Constitution, the 
Congress could by statute speedily correct the indefensible 
policy asserted by the Supreme Court in the Coronado case with 
respect to labor unions, farmers’ associations, and other volun- 
tary organizations. 

While, of course, it is a great burden ‘upon the people to 
require them virtually to pass remedial legislation twice, never- 
theless where the subject is important enough and the interest 
keen enough it will not be a difficult thing to do. 

The Constitution gave to the President of the United States 
a veto upon legislation, in order that the Executive might be 
able to protect itself against encroachments. But it also gave 
to the Congress the power to assert its will by repassing the 
law, even after it had been vetoed. This was necessary in order 
to prevent the President from using his veto to block all progress 
and make himself a despot. 

The Constitution did not give the courts a veto, but, as 
I have shown, repeatedly refused to permit them even to par- 
ticipate in the exercise of the presidential veto power. Never- 
theless, the courts have asserted not a veto power while laws 
were in the making but have usurped the far greater veto 
power of nullifying laws after they have been enacted, and 
by the process of so-called interpretation to declare the public 
policy. They thus themselves enact what shall be the law of 
the land. 

What I propose is that Congress shall be enabled to over- 
ride this usurped judicial veto and to declare finally the public 
policy just as it has the power to override the presidential 
veto, so that we may realize in fact the fundamental purposes 
of the Constitution as declared in Article I, section 1, that 
“ All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives.” 

Certainly no one can complain that the plan proposed is 
revolutionary or even radical. It can fairly be criticized as 
being too conservative, but it at least would give the people 
an effective method of expressing and enforcing their will if 
the sentiment and purpose is strong enough, and it would at 
one sweeping stroke relieve the present intolerable condition. 

A very good illustration of what I propose is found in the 
recent history of the House of Lords of Great Britain. That 
‘body, as you know, constitutionally has a dual character. It 
is both a law-making body and a court. Our Supreme Court 
by usurping legislative powers has become somewhat like the 
British House of Lords. You will recall that several years ago 
the House of Lords refused to approve the budget adopted by 
the House of Commons, taxing landed estates for the promo- 
tion of a great program of social legislation. This veto so 
provoked the popular branch of the British Parliament that 
the next general election was fought out on the issue that 
thereafter, if the House of Lords withheld approval of any 
measure of the House of Commons, the latter could by repass- 
ing the bill nullify the veto action of the lords. The British 
people overwhelmingly supported the House of Commons. 

Even after this election the lords were still inclined to 
rebel against giving up their veto power, but through the in- 
fluence of the Prime Minister the King was induced to threaten 
to pack the House of Lords with enough new members to 
bring about the passage of the law. The result was that the 
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lords yielded; and the British Government: became to that 
extent more representative. 

Can we not do as much in this country as the British did? 
Can we not reduce our Federal judiciary to its constitutional 
powers? If not, we can at least arrest its further growth. We 
ean prevent its further encroachment upon the lawmaking 
branch of the Government, The plan I propose will do this, 
and I believe will be accepted by the people in all parts of the 
country, without regard to party, as the quickest means of 
restoring their Government to the people. 

We are confronted with a situation’ wherein: we must make 
a choice that will determine the destiny of this Nation in all 
the generations to come. This choice is simple but fateful, 
Shall the people rule through their elected representatives or 
shall they be ruled by a judicial oligarchy? Shall we move 
forward in our development as a Nation, carrying out the will 
of the people as expressed by their ballots, or shall all progress 
be checked by the arbitrary dictates of five judges until the 
situation becomes so desperate that it can no longer be en- 
dured? 

I have no doubt what the choice of the American people 
will be when this issue is submitted for their decision: The 
American Nation was founded upon the immortal principle that 
the will of the people shall be the law of the land. The courts 
have forgotten this, but the people have not. When they have 
an opportunity they will overwhelmingly declare that they will 
no longer tolerate a condition under which the wheels of prog- 
ress may be blocked by the arbitrary dictates of a majority of 
nine judges, but that a way shall be opened whereby the Nation 
may move forward in peace, in order, and in harmony to achieve 
the great ideals of freedom, prosperity, and happiness en- 
shri in the Declaration of Independence and in the preamble 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, that is the address as delivered before the 
American Federation of Labor on the 14th day of June, this 
present month. I did not ask to have it put into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. After it had been assailed and I had been 
assailed in connection with it, and my patriotism and American- 
ism had been subjected to critcism through material introduced 
into the Recorp regarding it, I then felt that it was just that 
the Rrcorp should carry the address as it was made to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Sir, I will say now at this time and in this connection that 
I shall in the early future introduce a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution carrying out and embodying the suggestions 
made in this address, and I shall at as early opportunity 
thereafter as the convenience of the Senate and my other 
official obligations may permit, offer such arguments in support 
of that constitutional amendment as I am able to present to 
the Senate. I will say; sir, that the issues raised by the 
present situation will not be permitted to lapse. The American 
people will have an opportunity, as- early as may be in the 
course of matters of such importance, to express their views 
upon the need of an amendment to the Constitution to meet the 
situation. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, on February 23 I 
introduced Senate bill 3199, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and which proposed to enlarge the powers 
of the present Tariff Commission and lay down a fundamental 
principle of tariff legislation. That bill is now before the com- 
mittee, but in view of the fact that the Senate is now consider- 
ing the tariff measure, I am sending to the desk an amendment. 
to the pending bill, which embodies the proposal of the bill 
which I introduced. I ask in connection with my remarks that 
it be printed in the Rxcond, and that the amendment be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Freiincnuysen to the 
bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with fore 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes, viz: On page 286, after line 10, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 322. (a) That section 700 of the revenue act of 1916 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“* Spe. 700. That in order that Co may secure necessary data 
(1) to determine and fix the proper rates of duty to equalize wherever 
possible differences in conversion costs of articles grown, produced, or 
manufactured in the United States and of articles gronn: produced, or 
manufactured in foreign countries and differences in competitive con- 
ditions, and (2) as economic or industrial! conditions to amend 


from time to time the existing rates or forms of duty on one or more 
articles, a commission is hereby established, to be known as the United 
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ted by the President, by and 

may aah — oy the Poesia 15 d 
remoy y ent.. after due notice 

neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or ineiaciiens A ree 
shall designate a chairman and a yice chairman to serve for four 
years. A vacancy shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. Vacancies shall not affect the duties nor impair the rights 
or powers of. the commission or of the remaining members. 

The members shall be selected because of their experience and fit- 
ness and must possess qualifications necessary for the efficient perform- 
ance of the duties imposed. upon them by law. Not more than five 
members shall be of the same political party. A member shall not en- 
oF 8 any ee We tyre 2 profession.’ 

sentence section 0 rev 
amengea to rend as faltows: eae e ‘enue act of 1916 is 
“RBC, . each member ll recel 
$12,000 er soni 8 ve a salary at the rate of 
commission is authorized to appoint from time: 
such advisers and to create such advisory parh t fag it p MR 
visable to assist it in carrying out the provisions of this section and of 
Title VII of the revenue act of 1916, as amended. Such advisers shall 
be appointed without regard to their political affiliations, and they shall 
serve withont compensation therefor from the United States 
“ (d) Each member of the commission appointed prior to the passage 
of this act shall continue to hold office as a member of the commission 
for the remainder of the term for which he was appointed and shall 
receive a salary at the same rate as a member appointed under the- 
provisions of this section, but a TEE resulting from tbe death, 
member nhat be Sled — ̃ tae Paa oe Opany odoh 
accordance e ons th è 
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freely offered for sale in the usual wiroleente quantities for ecportation 
to ye hatin PR AAi DIM; when not 9 1 *. all neces- 
ses, exclusive customs du „of brin 8 
article to the United States. A e 
5 (f) In addition to the duties imposed by law, the commission 


all— 
(1) Ascertain conversion costs in the principal growin, 
or manufacturing centers of the United States of articles of the Unit 

3 in the opinion of the commission it is ne¢essary: and 

(2) Ascertain conversion costs in the principal growing, produci 
or manufacturing centers of fo pA prea of arti e 
into the United States, whenever in the opinion of the commission such 
conversion costs are necessary for com son with conversion costs in 
the United States and can be reasonably ascertained ; 

* (8) Select and describe articles which are representative of the 
classes or kinds of articles imported into the United States and which 
are similar to or comparable with articles of the United States; select 
and describe articles of the United States similar to or comparable with 
such imported articles; and obtain and file samples of articles so se- 
lected, whenever the commission deems it advisable; 

) Ascertain import costs of such representative articles so 


selected ; 

* (5) Ascertain the grower’s, producer's, or manufacturer's selling 
prices in the 3 wing, produeing, or manufacturing centers 
of the United States of the articles of tae United States so selected ; 

(6) Ascertain all other facts which will show the differences in or 
which affect competition between articles of the United States and im- 
ported articles. 

ma Not later than December 1, 1923, and at least once every six 


producing. 
ed 


mo thereafter, the commission shall report to Congress the results 
of the investigations completed at the time of the report showing— 
“(1) The conversion costs in the United States; 


“(2) The conversion costs of articles. imported into the United 
The differences between such conversion. costs ; 


Sta 175 A 
43 The scope and methods of the investigations for ascertaining 
or determining and the items of cost included within such conversion 
costs ; 

“(5) The differences in competitive conditions: 

“(6) The rate or rates of duty which it deems necessary to equalize 
such differences in conversion costs and in conditions of competition in 
trade, and whether the duty should be specific, ad valorem, or ad 
valorem and specific; 

“(7) When conversion costs have not been ascertained and the com- 
mission is of the opinion that an existing rate of duty does not fairly 
equalize competitive conditions, then recommendation as to the 

roper rate of duty and the facts upon whieh the recommendation is 


“(8) The probable effect in dollars, as nearly as it can be estimated, 
of each rate proposed as it affects American growers, producers, manu- 
facturers, and consumers; and the probable revenue to be derived from 
conferred upon the 


the imposition of each duty. 
AN pl po 
of the revenue act of 1916, 


“th) In addition to the powers and 
commission under the provisions of Title 
the commission is authorized in order to ascertain any facts required 
by this section to require any improper and any American grower, pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, or seller to file with the commission a statement 
under oath giving his selling prices in the United States of any article 
0 grown, produced, fabricated, manipulated, or manufactured by 

“Any commissioner, officer, employee. or agent of the commission, 
and any adviser who divulges any information or data received relating 
to the importation, growth, 1 fabrication, manipulation, 
manufacture, or sale of a specific article, except in a report under the 
provisions of this section or except in so far as he is directed the 
commission or by a court of the United States or a judge thereof or 
by a committee of the Senate or the House of Representatives, and 
any person who knowingly solicits or receives any such information or 
data from any such commissioner, officer, employee, agent, or adyiser 
shail, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than two years, or by both such 
tine and. imprisonment. 

“({) The commission is authorized to establish and maintain an office 
principal customs port of entry of the United States, or else- 
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where, for the purpose of directing or carrying on any investigation, 
receiving and compiling statistics, selecting, describing, and filing 


samples of articles, and performing any of the duties or exercising any 
of the powers imposed upon it by law. 

„%) In addition to the e now available, there is hereby 
appropriated the sum of $1,000,000, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the payment of salaries and expenses 
of the United States Tariff Commission in carrying out the provisions 
of this section and of Title VII of the revenue act of 1916, including 
the actual traveling expenses and per diem allowances of any member, 
officer, expert, examiner, clerk, or other employee of the commission 
when engaged in the performance of duties in any place other than his 
headquarters office, the purchase of samples, apparatus, mechanical 
devices, supplies, equipment, furniture, stationery, law books, books of 
reference, periodicals, and such other articles as may be necessary.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the amendment 
which I have offered proposes in brief to enlarge the Tariff Com- 
mission to 10 members; that no more than 5 members shall bë 
of any one political party ; that they shall have life tenure and 
shall receive a salary each of $12,000 per year. It also empowers 
the Tariff Commission to make studies of the difference in con- 
version costs of all products produced in this country and to 
compare the conversion costs in competing countries; and 
wherever such information can not be obtained, the amendment 
empowers the Tariff Commission to make an investigation of 
the difference in the domestic selling price of any American 
article produced and the landed cost selling price of the foreign 
article, . It empowers them to forward to the Congress, with full 
information and facts as to their findings, the rates required 
to equalize those conditions. 

This proposal is an effort on my part to remove the tariff 
from politics. Our past and present system of tariff legislation 
is not scientific or businesslike. I say this, although I did my 
share as a member of the Finance Committee in framing the 
present measure. I hold that it is not scientific because of the 
system on which it is based. This system is not the product of 
either the Republican or Democratic Parties. It is the out- 
come of past conditions, when a scientific finding of facts was 
not regarded as an essential in tariff making. My purpose is 
by an amendment to the pending measure to remedy the defects 
of that system and attempt to set up machinery looking to the 
enactmest in the future of scientific tariff schedules. 

Primarily tariff making affects trade and commerce. It is 
therefore a matter of economics, not of politics, The deter- 
mination of rates is properly a subject for expert study and 
consideration. It ought to be in the hands of a trained body 
of men equipped to give it specialized study and having the 
authority to make exhaustive investigation and report to Con- 
gress scientific conclusions. The amendment which I propose 
would vitalize the Tariff Commission and extend its powers. 
It would remove the members of the commission from personal 
and party pressure by establishing a fundamental principle for 
fixing rates, and it would give them the time, the money, and 
the authority to frame such a bill as would afford actual, not 
merely supposed, protection to American industry and American 
labor, 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, POMERENE. The Senator from New Jersey has stated 
that his proposed amendment will establish a principle which 
will guide the commission in the fixing of rates. What is that 
principle for which the Senator contends? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Briefly, in opening my remarks, I 
stated that principle, but I intend later in my speech to explain 
the plan. 

The public mind is now thoroughly awake to the abuses of 
this system of tariff making and to the necessity for reform, 
and this awakening should be a warning to all of us to take the 
tariff out of politics by providing legislation setting up the ma- 
chinery for a scientific system of levying tariff duties, for which 
purpose this amendment is offered. 

In offering this amendment I am not apologizing for the 
present tariff measure that we are considering, and which I 
assisted in drafting. To my mind it is as good a measure as 
could be prepared under the circumstances, and it should be 
passed as quickly as possible, in order to remove from business 
the uncertainty that now exists. 

But neither the pending tariff measure nor any tariff meas- 
ure that has ever been passed or ever will be passed can be 
adequate to the needs of the country so long as we continue 
our present system of preparing tariff measures. This applies 
equally to Republicans and Democrats, and we all know it. 
Whether the tariff to be written is one for revenue only or for 
protection, the facts on which the duties are levied are the 
same. And what is that system? It is a compilation of the 
statements of manufacturers, importers, merchants, and farm- 
ers, and of inconclusive data collected by Government agencies 


‘increasing each year. 


inadequately equipped either with sufficient funds or proper 
authority. 

In other words, our tariffs of the past have been the result 
of approximation, and by reason of the fact that the rates 
have been fixed by statute they have been inflexible. There- 
fore any rate improperly fixed has not been subject to change or 
revision because no Government agency has the power to revise 
ee a arice caused by too high or too low a 

e must necessarily rest imposed on industry un 
tariff bill is written. 8 50 1 

So long as it was not an important matter how we determined 
the basis of value of which to fix tariffs, so long as we fixed 
them high enough to protect infant industries, this system 
worked very well. But that day has passed. We have entered 
now upon an era of intense international industrial competition, 
in which it is essential for us to protect our labor and our 
capital investment against the lower costs of production and 
conversion abroad. This protection must be honest and fair in 
its effect, and the basis on which it is arrived at should be 
Scientific and free from party or business bias. 

Our tariff duties must be sufficiently high to prevent a flood 
of imports at a cost lower than the cost of similar domestic 
manufactures, but it must not be so high as to act as an ef- 
fectual embargo against free and unrestrained flow of our for- 
eign trade both of exports and imports. af 

It is generally agreed that the prime purpose of a protective 
tariff is the protection of the American wage scale. In other 
words, a tariff may be said to determine the standard of living 
in the country where it operates, for civilization progresses or 
3 according to the benefits enjoyed by the masses of the 
people. 

The American wage scale per unit is the highest in the world, 
and it is this wage scale that makes a protective tariff abso- 
lutely necessary in this country, because it is the element in 
the cost of production and conversion that makes our prod- 
ucts more expensive to produce than those of other countries, 

This being the case, admitted by economists and by politi- 
cians, no matter what particular political party happens to be 
writing the current tariff bill, it seems logical to suppose that 
we would adopt a system of tariff making that would have for 
its basis the protection of wages. 1 

Facts on which to base equitable tariffs, whether they are 
protective in character or are for providing revenue, must be 
obtained by trained experts. That is why, in the amendment 
that I am offering for inclusion in the pending tariff bill, there 
is provided a tariff commission of 10 members, with life tenures 
of office, at salaries that will attract men of sufficient caliber 
ena experience to handle the very difficult tasks that they must 
solve. 

I have no desire to criticize the present Tariff Commission, 
nor the ability of the gentlemen composing it. With its present 
facilities and limited power it has done exceptionally well 
during one of the most chaotic periods in industrial history. 
But the present commission in number of personnel and in the 
power given it under the law, which is only the power of in- 
vestigation, is inadequate to and falls far short in usefulness 
and effectiveness as an agency for the information and guid- 
ene or Congress in the enactment of an equitable and scientific 

riff. 

The policy of a tariff commission acting as an independent 
governmental agency was a constructive piece of legislation, but 
with limited powers of investigation and with insufficient funds, 
no power of recommendation, no stated policy by Congress or 
definite rules under which to work, it fails in the mission for 
which it was created. It falls short in its usefulness unless 
it is given definite powers and rules through statute. 

The magnitude of the work to be done demands this, Our 
annual industrial output now averages $65,000,000,000 and is 
Never before in all time has any nation 
even approached this marvelous record. Our foreign trade, 
which is absolutely essential for the continued prosperity of 
the country, and àn outlet for our surplus product, averages 
10 per cent of our total annual output, and the future of this 
necessary phase of our national business organization depends 
in a large measure on the equity and thoroughness of the tariff 
measure enacted. 

Business—and by “business” I mean all of the elements of 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and labor—has suffered great 
loss during the past year while this pending tariff measure has 
been under consideration. It has been impossible during this 
most critical period of world reorganization for any of the ele- 
ments of American business to chart a definite course, either in 
volume of production or in an estimate of costs or of demand. 
The whole economic machinery of the country waits on the 
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tariff bill. In a few years unless we change the present system 
we will go through the same destructive experience while an- 
other Congress writes another tariff bill. 

Present world conditions in values and in wages have been so 
unsettled that in order properly to protect our industrial system 
‘and maintain its stability there has been a confusion of coun- 
‘sels as to the policy of valuation upon which the pending tariff 
bill should be written. Honest and sincere men in both 
branches of Congress have differed continually as to the basis 
of valuation which should be utilized. This has caused wide 
‘disagreement. as to the policy to be pursued, although never in 
the history of any tariff legislation has it been so necessary ‘to 
have accurate and complete information as at the present time. 
Had the Tariff Commission act of 1916 included the powers, 
made sufficient appropriation, and given sufficient authority for 
fact finding and recommendations as to rates by men who by 
experience and education were qualified as contemplated by 
the amendment, the committees of Congress, unfamiliar with 
statistics necessary properly to frame a’ tariff, could have earlier 
completed their labors, 

I think that every Senator in this Chamber will agree with 
me that such a situation, particularly at this juncture in the 
world’s history, reveals the weakness of our present ‘system. 
The Tariff Commission, clothed with the powers which my 
amendment would give it, would effectually correct this state 
of affairs in the future. After expert investigations, which 
would discover as accurately as possible the difference between 
production and conversion costs here and abroad, it would rec- 
ommend to Congress the proper rates to be assessed. Con- 
gress need not accept those rates; it might revise them; it 
might wipe them out altogether if it desired to; but whatever 
the action of on whatever theory of tariff policy it 
operated, it would be operating on a basis of fact. 

It is a great and complex task which this ‘Tariff Commission 
must face, one which will take years to complete; but when 
the task is completed this Nation will have added to the mili- 
tant economic forces of the country a chart on which its course 
in competition with other nations may be correctly drawn. 

It has been said cynically that the tariff can not be taken out 
of politics. It is probable that the theory of what ‘constitutes 
proper tariff levies will always remain a ‘political question, 
just as it has always been a matter of dispute between econo- 
mists; but the method of finding out the facts on which to 
assess tariffs is certainly not a political matter, any more than 
the method of adding, subtracting, or multiplying is a political 
matter, 

The Finance Committee commenced its hearings on the pend- 
ing tariff bill on July 25, 1921, and completed them January 9, 
1922. The sum of all the testimony given before the com- 
mittee, if boiled down to the actual facts necessary to construct 
rates, would not have filled more than 100 pages of competent 
testimony, instead of more than 8,000. No one can wade 
through this gigantic mass of information without confusion, 
and he can not be sure of his conclusion because of the technical 
nature of the subjects. 

Yet in the preparation of this bill the Finance Committee re- 
lied upon the best information obtainable. 

Not only that, but it sought further information by compila- 
tion of the customs figures. That took time, Our opponents 
have secured similar information from other sources consid- 
ered equally reliable, yet the facts relied upon by both sides 
are so different that there is doubt thrown upon the accuracy 
of all of them, If Congress had all of the ‘facts, not part of 
them, presented in a short and concise form by a body delegated 
to collect them, such a condition would not exist. 

Even were it possible for the Finance Committee or the 
Ways and Means Committee to collect information of un- 
doubted accuracy, it is not fair to ask either committee to sit 
day after day and month after month, neglecting other impor- 
tant legislation, to receive such information, when the entire 
subject should be analyzed and handled by experts. 

There is another very important reason Why a committee of 
Congress should not be compelled to gather its own facts on 
this all-important and far-reaching subject. A tariff rate as 
it is determined to-day often becomes at best a compromise, an 
attempt to meet varying demands of many sections and many 
opposing interests. 

The reason always given in protective tariffs for the ad 
valorem system has been the necessity of protecting American 
industry by equalizing the difference between the total cost of 
manufacture here and abroad. 

A careful analysis of the cost of manufacture reveals its 
gross inadequacies so far as the adequate protection of the 
labor involved is concerned. In fixing tariff rates on total 
manufacturing costs, no account is taken of the percentage of 
labor and material that enters into the finished article, 


A brief example will illustrate the effect of the difference be- 
tween the total cost of manufacture, or, as commonly used, 
the cost of production, and conversion costs as a basis for rate 
making. Let us assume that the cost of a raw material. to-day 
is 20 cents per pound. In the United States it costs 40 cents 
to convert this raw material into an article of commerce, but 
in a foreign country the cost of converting this same raw ma- 
terial into the same article is but 20 cents. We have, then, a 
total cost in the United States of 60 cents, and in the foreign 
country of 40 cents, To equalize this, a 50 per cent rate of 
duty is necessary. Subsequently, let us suppose the cost of the 
raw material in both countries drops to 10 cents, while the 
conversion costs remain the same, We then have a:total cost 
in the United States of 50 cents and a total cost in the foreign 
country of 30 cents. To equalize these costs a rate of 663 per 
cent is necessary. Next, let us assume that the raw material 
cost again fluctuates, and it becomes 80 cents per pound in 
both countries, while the conversion cost remains constant. ‘To 
equalize the 70-cent cost in the United States and the ‘50-cent 
cost in the foreign country will require a duty of 40 per cent 
ad valorem, . 

If we had determined our rate of duty solely upon the con- 
version costs, we would have imposed a specific rate of 20 
cents upon the article, and the difference would ‘have been 
equalized in each of the above cases; our rate would have been 
constant, 

Let us now analyze further the conversion-cost method. An 
additional important advantage it possesses over the total 
cost of manufacture theory is found in the fact that in as- 
certaining conversion costs we ascertain the cost of the proc- 
esses. In obtaining facts regarding the cost of manufacture 
of any article, totals only are obtained. In determining con- 
version costs the cost of each step in the processing of an ar- 
ticle from the raw material to the finished product is deter- 
mined. ‘These processes in each industry for specific articles 
are essentially similar. Therefore, in discovering original con- 
version costs in specific industries, the foundation is laid for 
establishing the total conversion costs of any article in that 
particular industry. 

As an illustration I will cite, for instance, the ascertainment 
of a scientific rate of duty for cloth. All of the elements of 
costs up to and including the finished product would have to 
be ascertained. ‘The difference in the cost of producing the 
raw material here and abroad, if there were any difference, 
would represent the rate of duty to be imposed on the raw 
material. The difference in the conversion cost in producing 
the yarn, plus the duty on the raw material, would represent 
the duty on the yarn. ‘The difference in the cost of complet- 
ing the yarn into a certain kind of cloth, plus the duty on the 
raw material and the yarn entering into the cloth, would rep- 
resent the rate of duty to be finally imposed upon the finished 
product. 

In certain instances neither conversion costs nor costs of pro- 
duction are available, because of the disinclination of the manu- 
facturers to disclose their methods and costs, although the act 
of 1916 gives the commission ample power and authority for 
ascertaining all of these facts. In other instances the foreign 
markets are so distant, and the methods of manufacture so 
crude and so varying, that the costs of production or con- 
version would be indefinite for practical purposes of fixing tariff 
duties. When these or any other conditions exist making it im- 
possible to obtain essential facts on which to discover con- 
version costs, it is desirable that a substitute method be em- 
ployed to recommend to Congress the proper rate of duty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I am very much interested in the Sena- 
tor’s proposed reform. I should like to ask him whether he 
thinks his party, if there were such a commission in existence, 
would be gui by its findings and recommendations and 
would shut out from the committee room the interested manu- 
facturers who have been coming to ‘Washington for generations 
now to persuade the party to which he belongs to give them 
the benefit of high tariffs? Does he think they would be shut 
out, and that the recommendations of the Tariff Commission 
that he proposes would be received? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, that is the object 
of this plan, and I think that the committee should be equally 
stern toward the manufacturing interests as toward the import- 
ers; that both of these interests should be shut out—those who 
represent the men who are trying to break down the rates of 
the industries, the importers, and the manufacturer who is try- 
ing to procure a selfish tariff. 

I am not putting this upon a partisan basis nor making a 
partisan speech, nor am I pointing out or outlining the weak- 
nesses of either party. I am attacking this system, and I am 
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saying that a governmental body properly clothed with authority 
and properly instructed as to how to base fundamentally these 
rates should take from a committee of Congress the task of 
hearing the representatives who appear here to present their 
case and present their facts. 

This bill provides that committees from the industries and 
from every interest—importer, producer, consumer—shall be 
consulted by the Tariff Commission. I want this Tariff Com- 
mission to lay down its conclusions, based upon the difference 
in the conversion costs, and the facts which form that conclu- 
sion. 

That may be Utopian; I do not know. But this, I am in- 
formed, is the only country that lays down tariff duties through 
parliamentary bodies. I am informed that every other country 
that imposes customs duties has a governmental agency to 
ascertain these facts, considering that it is an economic, not a 
political, question; that that governmental agency collects the 
data and the facts, and upon the facts collected, based upon the 
fundamental principle of difference in conversion costs—or, if 
they can not be found, the difference between the landed costs 
of a foreign article and the comparable domestic article—they 
lay down the tariff that will be necessary to equalize those 
differences, taking the bulk-line production. By “ bulk-line 
production” I mean the cost of a steel rail in Pittsburgh, as 
compared with the cost of a steel rail in Birmingham, where 
there is the greatest production. I hope that it will relieve the 
committee from the necessity of granting extended hearings and 
listening to the demands of manufacturers coming here, often 
in good faith, anxious for their industries, anxious to be prop- 
erly protected against competition; that it will transfer that 
pressure from a committee of Congress to a governmental 
agency, instructed and empowered to collect these facts. 

Have I answered the Senator? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand the Senator's position. It 
is quite an ideal one; but as long as he belongs to a party 
which is wedded to that idea of promoting the prosperity and 
development and profits of industries in this country at the 
expense of the people I have very serious doubts whether any 
committee controlled by members of his party would refuse to 
listen to the representatives of those interests when they knock 
at the door and demand an increased tariff for the exclusion 
of the competition from abroad. 

I want to draw the Senater’s attention to the fact that we 
are now considering a certain amendment. It is the amend- 
ment which proposes to increase the tariff on iron and steel 
chains from the present law of 20 per cent and 25 per cent to 
about 45 per cent. The Tariff Commission now existing has 
made reports on this specific article, and, reading those reports 
of the Tariff Commission and the recommendation of the Sen- 
ator’s committee, it looks to me as though the committee had 
absolutely shut its eyes to the facts which the Tariff Commis- 
sion has reported relating to the manufacture of chains. 

The Tariff Commission has reported that the manufacture 
of these steel chains in the United States approximates $10,- 
000,000 a year, and that same commission has reported the 
imports as being practically negligible. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I yielded to the 
Senator for a question. I am perfectly willing that he should 
ask me a question, but I do not want my speech interrupted 
by a speech from the Senator. I want to be courteous. I will 
say to the Senator that that question will be answered when we 
discuss that paragraph. I will say to bim further that had the 
Tariff Commission made a study of the difference in the con- 
version costs here and in Europe, giving protection to the 
American wage earner and to the American industry, based 
upon the difference in the conversion costs of those chains here 
and abroad, the rates they would have fixed, I venture to say, 
would have been justified. That is an illustration which I pre- 
sent. I want the Tariff Commission to be empowered to study 
those things, so that we may know the facts, The industries 
are interested, and I am more interested in the industries than 
I am in the importers who are trying to break down this tariff, 
and the industries tell us that they are faced with disastrous 
competition, and we have only a few of the examples before 
us of the difference in the costs; but we have the figures show- 
ing the differences in the wage scales. I want to have the 
Tariff Commission empowered to study fundamentally the dif- 
ference in the conversion costs here and abroad, so that a fair 
tariff can be imposed. The Senator has furnished an argument 
for my amendment, and I thank him for it, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. Is it not conclusively proved that competition from Ger- 
many or any other country is not serious when the imports 
amount to only about forty or fifty or sixty thousand dollars 
a year, while the American producers are making $10,000,000 


~~ of the article a year, and exporting $2,000,000 worth a 
ear 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is where the Senator falls 
down in his argument, and has fallen down all through the 
consideration of this tariff bill. The menace of competition 
lies in the difference between the conversion costs here and 
abroad and the facilities of the competing countries. If a tariff 
rate is not fair and does not provide protection equal to the 
difference in those conversion costs, the foreign industry can 
undersell us at any period, and, God knows, we want to keep 
our industries here. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The fact that they do not undersell us 
is conclusive proof that their cost of manufacture is not less 
than ours, is it not? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I refuse to yield further. I will 
simply answer the question by saying that Germany has organ- 
ized. She has her agents here, She is beginning to ship goods. 
The importations are increasing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator this question: 
Were they increasing at the time the majority of the committee 
drew this bill? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. -~ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What do they amount to now? 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me tell the Senator 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I am not going into the details—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can tell the Senator what they were 
for the first three months of this year, which was after the bill 
was drawn. Does the Senator decline to hear them? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will be perfectly willing to go 
into a discussion of that matter when we discuss paragraph 329. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit me to give the 
figures for January, February, and March of this year? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I decline to be further interrupted. 
2 VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey has 
the floor. i 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As a second fundamental principle 
the amendment proposes that in these instances the differences 
in competitive conditions would be determined by foreign costs, 
charges of transportation, and costs of merchandising compared 
3 the selling prices of similar or comparable domestic arti- 
cles. 

In analyzing competitive conditions and reporting the rate 
of duty the Tariff Commission should consider all the favorable 
or unfavorable conditions as they relate to the foreign or 
domestic merchandise, such as distance from place of production 
to place of consumption, differences in quality, advantages of 
trade name, and many other elements. The rate of duty de- 
termined from the difference between the laid-down cost of an 
imported article plus the proper expenses and the price of the 
competing domestic article will at least have the advantage of 
being a rate based on fact, although in certain instances it may 
be necessary to further adjust this rate to meet certain other 
conditions which materially affect values of articles. 

In some industries and for certain articles there exists greater 
efficiency as well as certain natural advantages, here or abroad, 
which would affect the amount of protection to be given to any 
particular article. There exist also certain types of manufac- 
tures the value of which is governed by exterior factors, in- 
cluding the demand of style, the genius of creation, or the good- 
will value of a name. The basis on which rates are to be fixed 
for these articles must be determined by a study of facts and 
conditions. has never considered this, nor could it 
well take it up in detail; but the enlarged Tariff Commission 
which is provided for in this amendment could give the matter 
proper attention and could reconcile such discrepancies in 
the recommendations prepared for the final consideration of 
Congress. 

The duties of the enlarged Tariff Commission are specifically 
defined in this amendment. It is to obtain and compare con- 
version costs wherever possible. It is directed in addition to 
select representative samples of imports and of the similar 
domestic article and to keep these samples always available. 
Whenever conversion costs can not be ascertained, the com- 
mission is directed to analyze the cost of imported articles and 
the selling prices of similar domestie articles. The commis- 
sion then recommends the rate of duty necessary to equalize 
differences in conversion costs and in competitive conditions, 

It authorizes the establishment of a New York office, a 
facility long needed at principal ports through which flow 75 
per cent.ef our imports. The commission can then keep in con- 
tinual tonch with market conditions and have current prices 
constantly available. 
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The appropriation of $1,000,000 for expenses will not be con- 
sidered excessive when we consider the extent of the commis- 
Sion’s activities and the results to be accomplished. It must be 
remembered that the revenue from the tariff averages between 
three hundred and four hundred million dollars annually. We 
can well afford to devote one million of this in securing the 
necessary facts. The Bureau of the Census expended approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 in obtaining the 1919 census of manufactures, 
and the Taft Tariff Board expended a little short of half a 
million in procuring the costs of production in the woolen and 
cotton industries alone. The appropriation asked will be suffi- 
cient, however, because it is expected that American agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, importers, exporters, and those rep- 
resenting the labor interests of the Nation, will cooperate with 
the commission in an effort to place our tariff on a scientific 
basis. 

In offering this amendment I am trying to create a tariff 
policy which will remove this troublous question from the arena 
of politics. The fundamental! principle upon which my amend- 
ment is based is not new. I have been informed that the tariffs 
of other countries are compiled by governmental agencies and 
not through the parliamentary bodies. Many of these agencies 
have absolute power to enact a tariff. But because of our gov- 
erninental system, this amendment simply proposes that a gov- 
ernmental agency shall procure the facts, and upon a certain 
fundamental principle recommend to Congress a tariff neces- 
sary to equalize the difference between values here and abroad. 

This amendment leaves all the detail, all of the study, and the 
unification of the interested parties to a governmental agency, 
which informs Congress of the rate which should be imposed, 
upon a principle laid down by Congress, and the basis of arriv- 
ing at the same. If the tariff machinery now created through 
this amendment is to be nonpartisan, let us rise above parti- 
sanship in this body and do something constructive by enact- 
ing it without making it a party question, for the welfare not 
only of the wage earners and the industries but also for the 
consumers, and the entire country at large. 

Mr. President, I have here a list of the presidents of asso- 
ciations which have favored the amendment I have submitted. 
Those associations are as follows: 

Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, F. C. Jones, secretary, 
Bullville, N. Y. . 

Flower & Feather Manufacturers of America, Jacob de Jong, 
president, 599 Broadway, New York. 

Grain Dealers’ National Association, Charles Quinn, secre- 
tary, Toledo, Ohio. 

National Pickle Packers’ Association, F. A. Vickers, secre- 
tary, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, J. J. Donna, 
secretary, Braidwood, Ill. 

National Milk Producers’ Federation, Milo D. Campbell, Cold- 
water, Mich. 

Oregon State Farm Bureau Federation, George A. Mansfield, 
president, Portland, Oreg. 

Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
Henry Burn, president, 169 Madison Avenue, New York. 

New Hampshire State Grange, George R. Drake, secretary, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation, Riverton, Wyo. 

Charles de B, Claiborne, chairman banking division, Southern 
Tariff Association, the Whitney-Central National Bank, New 
Orleans, La. 

New Mexico Woolgrowers’ Association, Prager Miller, presi- 
dent, Roswell, N. Mex. 

The Ohio Sheep and Woolgrowers’ Association, J. F. Walker. 
secretary, Gambier, Ohio. 

James E. Itice, chairman Committee for the Promotion and 
Protection of the Poultry Industry, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tri-City Manufacturers’ Association, Moline, III. 

Utah Manufacturers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. C. Ousley, secretary Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The Colorado Manufacturers & Merchants’ Association, W. J. 
H. Doran, president, Denver, Colo. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut (Inc.), A. B. 
Sands, assistant secretary, Hartford, Conn., and, I might add, 
the Manufacturers’ Association of New Jersey. 

I have here a list of prominent manufacturers and other 
individuals, with their indorsements of this plan, which I ask 
to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


From B. E. Clement, president Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
Waco, Tex.: “ Notwithstanding the fact that I am a southern Demo- 
crat, I am frank to say that I believe in the wisdom of a tariff, and I 
am frankly of the opinion that the tariff should be so applied as to 


give protection to American manufacturers and agriculture in such a 
manner as to secure American markets to American manufacturers and 
producers. Of course, it would be much wiser for the tariff to be based 
on facts than upon mere political pull—a pull that reflects itself ina 
tariff that protects one article and one section to the detriment of 
another article and other sections. I am frank to say, however, that 
the Republicans have not been wholly at fault in the method of apply- 
ing the tariff in the past. The Republicans have had sense enough to 
see the advantage of a tariff, and when they have been in wer they 
have given protection to the interests of the Republican 8 of the 
country, while the Democrats have been such fools they have refused 
to demand participation in the benefits of the tarif by applying same 
5 3 upon the application of same to the products of the South 
a est. 

From Charles Feldman, executive secretary Associated Flower an 
Feather Manufacturers of America, New York: “At a general reting 
of this association, held Tuesday evening, May 16, in our headquarters, 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the movement which you 
represent was heartily indorsed.” 

rom Milo D. Campbell, president the National Milk Producers‘ Fed- 
eration, Coldwater, Mich.: “I am in hearty accord with the attempt 
to divorce as far as possible the tariff from party politics and to made 
it an American citizen. If I can be of any assistance along this line 
I shall gladly coo rute.“ ü f 

om W. E. Skinner, secretary and general manager National 
Association, Chicago UL: I am acknowledging — of the e 
describing Senator FRELINGHUYSEN’S tariff measure. I will very 
much pleased to receive 50 copies of this pamphlet to send to our 
8 and will say that we most heartily and sincerely appreciate 
your slogan.” 

From Pra Miller, president New Mexico Wool Growers’ A — 
tion, Roswell, N. Mex.: “After mature thought am offering 8 — 
humble assistance and shall cooperate with contemplated permanent 
organization. Tariffs that will protect agriculture, industry, and labor 

ually are the foundation for a prosperous United States, in my opinion, 

erefore I would 3 be in favor of more permanent and more 
3 for establishing just and equitable tariffs, if such can 
e done. 
m F. C. Jones, secretary Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
Bullville, N. Y.: “I am interested in the undertaking and shall be very 
glad to aap n AM means to take the tariff out of politics.” 

From J. F. Walker, secretary Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Gambier, Ohio: “I am very hearty in sympathy with the idea 
of a nonpartisan tarif based on production and conversion costs, and 
think I can assure you that our association will be glad to cooperate 
with you in securing such legislation.” 

From James E. Rice, chairman committee for the promotion and 
rotection of the poultry industry of the American Poultry Association, 
thaca, N. Y.: “I take pleasure in saying that I am wholly in sympathy 

with the objects and shall be glad, indeed, to do anything K 4. to 
assist in promoting the moyement, if it strictly lives up to its ideals 
of being nonpolitical and without fear or favor, so far as being domi- 
nated by any branch of our industries is concerned.” 

From H. A. Jansen, secretary-treasurer Tri-City Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Moline, III.: This is to advise the Tri-City Manufacturers’ 
Association is vitally interested in a nonpartisan tariff commission and 
believes that such a commission should be appointed, I feel assured in 
guaranteeing the support of our governing rd and a full indorse- 
ment of all the members of the association.” 

From Henry Burn, president Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, New York: “It will give me great pleasure to 
use such influence as I may ess with our Representatives in Con- 
gress to act favorably upon the proposition of the establishment of a 
nonpartisan, scieutific tariff.” 

From John T. Queeny, chairman of the board, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis: “You can rest assured that we are very much in 
Sympathy with the purposes of your organization, and shall be glad 
to see the representative from your committee when he visits St. Louis.” 

From William A. Aird, secretary-treasurer the Oregon State Farm 
Bureau, Portland, Oreg.: “ Your letter, inclosing copies of resolutions 
passed by your association, received. I would be pleased to take up 
this matter at our next executive meeting. I am sure that it will be 
passed unanimously.” ~ 

From F. A. Vickers, secretary National Pickle Packers’ Association, 
Chicago: “I will be very glad, indeed, to take up with the members 
of our executive committee promptly the matter of indorsing the reso- 
lutions as passed at Atlantic City.” 

From Charles de B. Claiborne, chairman bankin 
Tarif’ Association, the Whitney Central National 


division, Southern 
ank, New Orleans, 
La.: “I have read the inclosed pamphlet, and I believe that the plan 
of Senator JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN of New Jersey with regard to 
having a sort of advisory committee is a very good one, provided, of 
course, you see that you obtain the proper men to advise the com- 
mittee—men who are big enough to act beyond self-interest and men 
who, moreover, have made a careful study of this matter and are ready 
and willing to give the time and the benefit of their study and ex- 
perience. believe that there is no doubt that the tariff should be 
sed on the cost of production and conversion cost.” 

From the Hon, MILES POINDEXTER, United States Senate: “I am 
very glad to know the views of your organization on the subject of 
an adiastable tariff to be administered under a general rule laid down 
by Congress, providing for administrative adjustments from time to 
time, This plan is contained in an amendment reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and I am heartily in favor of it.” 

From John H. Brewster, representing Fagersta Bruks, makers of 
carbon and alloy steels, New York: “I have been intending to offer 
whatever pati 8 bat I could give to your permanent organization, as 
I am thoroughly in 3 with it.“ 

From Charles E. Graham & Co., publishers, Newark, N. J.: “I am 
in favor of the passage by Congress of the bill introduced by Senator 
JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, which contemplates establishing a non- 
partisan tariff commission and the removal entirely of the tariff ques- 
tion from the status of a football of politics’; and we will be will- 
ing to PELS a in the furtherance of the project to whatever extent 
we are able.” 

From Maurice A. Knight, manufacturer of acid-proof chemical stone- 
ware, East Akron, Ohio: We are heartily in favor of taking the tariff 
out of politics, for two reasons: First, use under the present sys- 
tem by the time sone real action is taken the cause for same Is usually 

„ and the grief has to be gone over again; and second, because 
the tariffs as now arranged are not based on any scientific fact, but 
eee on expediency or political necessity, with little thought for the 
results.” 
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From M. E. P. Gebhard, the Milford Co., manufacturers ot hardware, 
Milford, Del.: “I am in hearty accord with your movement, and you 
can count on me to. do everything within my power to advance the 
cause, By all means take the tariff out of politics, and I am sure that 
the entire business world is with you in such a good work. Best wishes 
for the success of your committee.” 

From N Kopp; 

On 


al, and other costs 
n prin and I 
shall be ready in the future to lend such assistance in solving the 


to in 
ith the program to take the tarif out of ti 

Sands of a board who will handle the ASAA Aa P 
From the secreta 


Federation: “I am very much interested in the measure introduced by 
Senator FRELINGHUYSEN to remove the tariff from politics, and whic 
will adequately protect American agriculture, industry, and labor.” 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FRELINGHUIT SEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should be disposed to support the 
proposal of the Senator from New Jersey to extend the power 
of the Tariff Commission and give it ample funds with which 
to prosecute its work, authorizing it to report to Congress what 
rate would be required to equalize: the costs of production here 
and abroad. I inquire of the Senator if he is able to tell us 
what action the Committee on Finance will take with respect to 
the amendment he has proposed? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.. I would say to the Senator that I 
have presented.the amendment, and I am making my argument, 
and I intend to ask the Finance Committee to report the amend- 
ment, The matter has not been considered yet by the Finance 
Committee. I want to get it before the whole body and the 


country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is the Senator prepared to tell us, 
from his experience on the committee, whether the committee 
was guided by that rule in the preparation of the bill before 
us, namely, never to fix any rate at such a figure as would 
produce more tham the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion here and the cost of production abroad? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will say to the Senator in 
reply that there was a great absence of information; that the 
effort of the committee was to ascertain: the difference between 
the cost of production here and the cost of production abroad, 
and the conversion costs, if possible; but the Senator must: 
realize that the Tariff Commission has not a sufficient staff 


and has not the authority to study this question, and they) both. 


have bad no foreign representatives. They have had no 
opportunity to make this study of the difference between the 
conyersion costs here and abroad; and as far as possible, tak- 
ing the wages approximately, we have. tried to fix the tariffs 
on this basis as nearly as possible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is that the case with reference to 
chains and saws? . 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I think the Senator will find, as 
to chains and saws, that the difference in conversion costs 
will justify the rate; but, of course, in arriving at the con- 
version costs. the object will be to secure as far as possible 
specific rates, because such rates are more desirable than ad 

` valorem rates, I believe, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I ask the Senator if that 
rule was applied in the case of manganese? $ 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think if the Senate would rely: 
upon this principle as to manganese and as to magnesite I 
would be perfectly satisfied and feel that the principle was a 
good one and that it was fair protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was simply asking if it was 
applied—not for the Senator's: attitude. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: I do not think it was applied. I 
will say that frankly, É 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
not apply it to such items, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would apply it to eyerything. 
I believe in the principle; but I want the facts ascertained, 
and I want the facts reliable, and I want to empower the 
. to ascertain the facts and to recommend the 
rates. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How did the Senator come to 
make an exception in the case of manganese? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We have not the facts or figures 
in any way to make a tariff upon this principle. There are 
no faets to go on, as I have stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There were abundant figures with 
reference to that item. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, There were no figures that I saw 
which gave conversion costs abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They were supplied in abundance 
with respect to that item, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
conversion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. For certain reasons, good or bad, 
the committee obviously did not care to apply that rule in the 
case of manganese and as to a number of other items, I in- 
quire of the Senator whether he would make any exceptions 
to the rule? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have. said very frankly. that 
the system has not been followed. by either party. I think the 
Democrats are equally as culpable as the Republicans might 
un ve been in facts of this character. 

Mr. President, in closing I- want to.read, as-an evidence of 
the widespread demand for a, more scientific tariff, a speech 
made by the head of a great industry, who has been referred 
to as a dye-tariff robber baron, Judge Elbert H. Gary, before 
the American Steel & Iron Institute in New York the last 
week in May. 

Judge Gary said: 


Revision of the tariff laws is an intermittent disease, It appea 
if not with every session of Congress, certainly with every change o: 
administration. It seems to be considered an pant olitical ques- 
tion, though it ought not to be. It should be neon and decided 
strictly upon scientifie principles and from the standpoint of fairness 
to every part of the country, to every line of employment, and to the 
public welfare, This was the tendency of poe discussion for a 
time, but it seems there has been an in ga ture from this 
3 that the data secured. by the National Tariff Commission at 
arge expense has been almost 5 ored in late discussions. 

years ago I was invited to t 
matters. 


Then; perhaps the Senator would 


I haye never seen the costs of 


e House to consider 
commenced: by 


“for every industry except our own.’ Presi Roosevelt, im- 
mediately catching the point, replied: “That is exactly the trouble. 
They laughed “out, of. court’ for saying: was a local 


This little inci- 


and í 
the same extent in both parties, Efforts to obtain personal advantage 
have not been limited to localities, individuals, in 
modities ; haye been universal. Member of Congress, 
striving to faithfully represent. his own co: tuency, is more or less 
selfish and, by argument, persuasion, and sometimes, if rarely, by 
bargain with other Members, contends for and often secures benefits 
which are more or less local. 

As between 
Republican Far 
cratic P: 
ma 


arti ld, agree incipl they ought t dio, th tarif 
parties cou ee upon princip. as 0 0 e ta 
question would removed from politics ‘and b progress would 
not be disturbed by penom legislation relating to it. 

high enough to protect all producers in this 
country, including capital and labor, against destructive- foreign 
competition, which may come from cheap labor or otherwise, and might 
drive both domestic capital and labor out of employment. They should 
protect domestic production fully up to the point of being on a parity 
with all foreigners as to selling prices in the United States, bat they 
should not be high enough to permit podac to oppress consumers 
by unreasonable and unconscionable prices, 

The determination from time to time of this basis—that is, the full 
and fair application of the principle stated—would inyolve careful 
and scientific study and be more or less difficult, but it would not be- 
| ata There should be a commission of well-paid, high-minded, 

telligent, competent, and nonpartisan appointees, authorized to as- 
certain and communicate the facts and figures, and their reports 
should be frequent, so that, if deemed 8 a change in or 
amendment to the tariff laws or any of them :be made at any 
time Congress is in session.. Its members would or should confine, 
their discussions to the question as to whether or not the recom- 
mendations came within the. principles named. 

If tarif laws should be. based entirely on the amount to be col- 
lected for revenue, great injustice might be done the consumer, ‘There 
are many kinds of imports that are not peodaced in the United States. 
On these, if revenue alone is „ the amount of tax might be 
unlimited, except as. determined by the absolute necessity or the will- 
ingness to buy, and it might be oppressive; but while this would add 
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to the treasury of the revenue collector, it would come out of the 
8 and to the extent that it was excessive it would be op- 
ir and reasonable protection to industry, no oppression to the con- 
sumers, this is the line to be established and maintained up to the 
highest point of ibility. To this principle I think we may safel 
and conscientiously subscribe. For its application good business will 
lend its influence. : ` 

We have able, fair-minded men in Congress, and they are not afraid 
to vote against tariff rates they believe are too high or too low. It 
is to be ho the tariff agitation now pending will soon be ended, 
and that the bill adopted will not especially help or hurt either 
political party and that it will help business, 

Mr. President, the trouble with our tariffs is that they are 
inflexible. I think by this method of allowing the Tariff Com- 
mission to make continued studies and recommend to Congress 
the basis of rates, Congress would be enabled to correct any 
injustice, either by a higher or a lower tariff as the situation 
might require; but in all events Congress would have all of 
the facts and a scientific and expert study of the tariff situa- 
tion. Every manufacturer whom I have mentioned agrees with 
me that it is the proper principle. Mr. Taft, when he found 
that Schedule K was unfair, recommended to the Tariff Board 
a revision. I have here his message to Congress. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the McKinley tariff had been in force 
for several years, the last words of President McKinley at 
Buffalo were to the effect that there should be a revision of 
the tariff, that there should be a change, that there should be 
reciprocity, that we must consider our exports as well as our 
imports. 

If Congress is big enough and constructive enough to create 
a Tariff Commission having to do with $65,000,000,000 of 
products and of commerce, which this country enjoys every 
year, to create a body almost as important at least as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission—I was about to say almost as 
important as the Supreme Court—a body of high-minded men 
who will study conditions and who will receive salaries suffi- 
cient to enable us to secure the best and ablest men, and then 
remove them from any political pressure by making the posi- 
tion one of life tenure, I think we will go a step forward in 
constructive statesmanship on the tariff question, such a step 
as this country has never yet taken. 

We had for years been without a budget, without an orderly 
method of financial appropriation. I am informed that we were 
practically the only country without a budget. Even Mexico 
has had her budget. Now, we have instituted that reform. Are 
we willing in this body te go far enough now, irrespective of 
party, to give a governmental agency authority and power to 
make these expert studies and refer to this body their con- 
clusions based upon a fundamental principle laid down, con- 
clusions which will be accurate and which will be reliable? 

I have served on the Finance Committee only for a short 
period, but I have had a long business career, and I am pre- 
senting this legislation as a business policy of the Government 
on the theory that the great economic question of tariff im- 
posts should be handled by an expert and experienced govern- 
mental agency and not by men who have not the time or the 
technical knowledge to determine the facts necessary to arrive 
at the tariff rates necessary to properly protect agriculture, 
labor, and industry. 

Mr. LADD obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Goovrne in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding McKellar Simmons 
Brandegee Hale McKinley Smith 
Broussard Harreld McLean Smoot 
Cameron arris McNary Spencer 
Capper Harrison Nelson Stanley 
Caraway Heflin Newberry ee 
Cummins Hitchcock No Sutherland 
Curtis Johnson Norris Swanson 
Dial Jones, N, Mex. Oddie Townsend 

du Pont Kello; Overman Wadsworth 
Edge Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst Ladd Poindexter Walsh, Mont, 
France Lenroot Rawson Warren 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Gerry McCormick Sheppard Willis 

Glass McCumber Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 

swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
ENFORCEMENT OF CUSTOMS Laws. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, will my colleague yield to 
me for a moment that I may ask unanimous consent to present 
a report from the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. LADD. I yield to my colleague for that purpose. 


Mr, McCUMBER. I report favorably from, the Committee 
on Finance the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 344) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to detail four persons, paid from 
the appropriations for the collection of customs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply wish to make an 
observation with reference to the report which has just been 
made from the Finance Committee by the Senator from North 
Dakota. I will take but a moment. I do not recall that any 
meeting of the Finance Committee has been called for the pur- 
pose of considering the joint resolution or that there has been 
any meeting of the committee at which the joint resolution was 
acted upon, I wish to ask the Senator from North Dakota a 
question. I do not know that I have any objection to the Joint 
resolution; I have not considered it; I did not hear it read by 
title; but I wish to ask the Senator if the joint resolution was 
reported after a meeting of the Finance Committee? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. The joint resolution was supported by a 
majority of the Finance Committee and I thought it could go 
to the calendar, but if the Senator from North Carolina desires 
further consideration of the matter, I shall withdraw the report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is not the point I am 
making. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated that the joint resolution had the 
approval of the majority of the committee, 

Mr. SIMMONS. But, Mr. President, the majority of the com- 
mittee can not act upon a measure unless there is a meeting of 
the committee. There are meetings every day of the majority 
members of the Finance Committee, but they are not the com- 
mittee. A joint resolution of this character certainly can not 
be acted upon by a majority of the committee unless there isa 
meeting of the committee at which every member of the com- 
mittee has an opportunity to be present and to express his view. 

I think, Mr. President, that it is due the minority members 
of the committee that I, as the ranking minority member, 
should protest against the majority membership of the com- 
mittee considering any question when the minority membership 
were not present and were given no opportunity to be present 
and were not notified of the meeting of the committee. I think 
that in justice to the minority members of the committee that 
this matter should be brought to the attention of the Senate. 
Indeed I think, Mr. President, it is an indignity to the minority 
membership of the committee for the committee to meet and 
take up bills and consider them at a meeting of the majority 
members of the committee at which the minority members have 
not been notified to be present. I am not meaning to reflect 
upon the chairman of the committee, but I think it is a very 
bad practice. 

It has been called to my attention that one or two small bills 
have been considered by the Finance Committee dealing with 
various and sundry matters when I knew there had been no 
meeting of the committee and no action upon the bills by the 
committee. +I did not then call attention to it, because I thought 
it was an inadvertence on the part of the chairman of the 
committee, but I think the matter has gone now to the point 
where I owe it to the minority members of the committee to 
protest, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to say that it has 
long been the custom of the committee, instead of calling a 
meeting of the committee to consider small matters as to which 
it is supposed there will be no discussion, merely to send the 
measures around to the members of the committee and have 
them O. K.“ them as satisfactory. That has been the custom 
right along and has been adopted, I think, by both political 
parties. We all admit that it is irregular if anyone desires to 
object to it, and in this particular instance, if the Senator from 
North Carolina has any objection to the report being made, I 
shall be very glad to withdraw it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me say frankly to the Senator that if 
he had polled the committee I should not make any point, 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was my, intention to do so, and I 
thought the majority of the committee had been polled and that 
the joint resolution had been found satisfactory. However, as 
the Senator from North Carolina has indicated a desire to be 
heard upon the matter, I shall request that the report be with- 
drawn. I think the Senator has the right to have the matter 
reconsidered, if he desires that it shall be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I have stated, I do not know that I have 


the slightest objection to the joint resolution, but I do insist. 


that members of the committee should be notified of committee 
meetings and have an opportunity to be present, or that the 
committee should be polled, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the Senator is right. But often vse 
do not find all of the members of the committee so as to be able 
to poll them in a day, and when we have a majority in favor 
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of a measure we generally order it reported. I think, perhaps, 
there may have been a failure to present this measure to all the 
members of the committee, as is usual in such cases. I thought 
it was of very little importance, and I assumed that the Senator 
from North Carvlina was agreeable to the arrangement. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am simply protesting because as a member 
of the committee I do not wish to be ignored, and I speak on 
behalf of the minority, who, I think, feel the same way as I 
do—that we ought to be notified of meetings at which action is 
taken, or that we ought to have the matter submitted to us by 
way of a poll. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is correct, and I will with- 
draw the report, : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report presented by the 
Senator from North Dakota is withdrawn, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
North Dakota to yield to me in order that I may present a con- 
ference report on the District of Columbia appropriations, 
which, I think, will lead to no discussion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I present the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the bill (H. R. 10101) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
read. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the conference 
report. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I may say that the amendment 
has been read more than once in the Senate. The only real 
changes which have been made in conference have been in the 
verbiage and in appropriating a fund not to exceed $20,000 to 
take care of the expenses incident to the inquiry proposed into 
the matter of the balance existing as between the District of 
Columbia and the Federal Government. There is a further 
change as to the period of time to be covered by the proposed 
investigation, it being extended for four years; that is to say, 
starting in 1874 instead of 1878, If any Senator desires that 
the amendment as perfected may be read, certainly that would 
be in order, but unless there is a request that it shall be read 
I hardly think it would be necessary. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reading 
of the amendment will be dispensed with. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, pending that I should like to 
be informed as to whether the conference report represents a 
complete agreement between the two Houses. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is a complete agreement between the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. I may say that the only matter under considera- 
tion at the latest conference was amendment numbered 1, re- 
lating to the fiscal feature of the bill, all other items having 
been agreed to some time ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I ask that the amendment which it is pro- 
posed to adopt may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
‘conference report. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the 
bill (H. R. 10101) “ making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes,” hay- 
ing met, after full and free conference haye agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the amendment of the House to Senate 
amendment No. 1, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment of the 
House and the amendments of the Senate thereto insert the 
following: 

“That, annually, from and after July 1, 1922, 60 per cent of 
such expenses of the District of Columbia as Congress may ap- 
propriate for shall be paid out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia derived from taxation and privileges, and the re- 
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maining 40 per cent by the United States, excepting such items 
of expense as Congress may direct shall be paid on another 
basis; and that in order that the District of Columbia may be 
able annually to comply with the provisions hereof, and also in 
order that the said District may be put upon a cash basis as to 
payment of expenses, there hereby is levied for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, a 
tax at such rate on the full value, and no less, of all real estate 
and tangible personal property subject to taxation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as will, when added to the revenues derived 
from privileges and from the tax on franchises, corporations, 
and public utilities, as fixed by law, and also from the tax, 
which hereby is levied, on such intangible personal property as 
is subject to taxation in the District of Columbia, at the rate 
of five-tenths of 1 per cent on the full market value thereof, 
produce money enough to pay such annual expenses as may be 
imposed on the District of Columbia by Congress, and in addi- 
tion to such annual expenses a surplus fund sufficient to en- 
able the District of Columbia to get upon a cash-paying basis 
by the end of the fiscal year 1927; and that beginning with 
July 1, 1922, and annually thereafter, one half of the tax levied 
upon taxable real and personal property in the District of Co- 
lumbia shall become due and payable on the Ist day of Novem- 
ber of each year and the other half of such tax shall become 
due and payable on the 1st day of May of each year; and if 
either said installment of such tax shall not be paid within 30 
days of the date it is due and payable, said installment shall 
thereupon be in arrears and delinquent; and there shall then 
be added, to be collected with such tax, a penalty at the rate of 
1 per cent per month upon the amount thereof for the period of 
such delinquency, said delinquency to date from the date such 
installment was due and payable, and the whole together shall 
constitute the delinquent tax, to be dealt with and collected in 
the manner now provided by law; and that the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia hereby are empowered and directed 
to ascertain, determine, and fix such rate of taxation as will, 
when applied to the aforesaid property in accordance with the 
levies and values hereinbefore mentioned, produce the said 
sums of money; and that until July 1, 1927, the Treasury De- 
partment may continue to make advancements toward the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the District of Columbia as has been 
done during preceding years, but after June 30, 1927, it shall 
be unlawful for any money to be so advanced or for any money 
whatever to be paid out of the Treasury for District purposes, 
unless the District, at the time of such payment, has to its 
credit in the Treasury money enough to pay the full per cent 
required of it; and that for the purpose of defraying such ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia as Congress may from time 
to time appropriate for, there hereby is levied for each and 
every fiscal year succeeding that ending June 30, 1927, a tax 
at such rate on the aforesaid property subject to taxation in 
the District (the rate fixed herein on intangible personal prop- 
erty not to be made less but which may be increased by the 
commissioners in their discretion to any rate not in excess of 
the rate imposed upon real estate) as will, when added to the 
other taxes and revenues of the District, produce money enough 
to enable the District to pay promptly and in full all sums di- 
rected by Congress to be paid by the District, and for which 
appropriation has been duly made; and that the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia hereby are empowered and directed 
to ascertain, determine, and fix annually such rate of taxation 
as will, when applied as aforesaid, produce the money needed 
to defray the share of the expenses of the District during the 
year for which the rate is fixed; and that the Commissioners 
of the District shall, in accordance with existing law, cause all 
such taxes and revenues to be promptly collected and, when 
collected, to be daily deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
the District for the purposes herein set out; and that on July 
1, 1922, the Treasury Department shall open, and thereafter 
accurately keep, an account showing all receipts and disburse- 
ments relative to the revenues and expenditures of the District 
of Columbia, and shall also show the sources of the revenue, 
the purpose of expenditure, and the appropriation under which 
the expenditure is made; and that from and after June 30, 
1922, any and all revenue derived from property not owned 
wholly or in part by the District of Columbia, as between the 
United States and the District of Columbia, shall be the prop- 
erty of the United States; and that after June 30, 1922, where 
the United States is the owner of ground or the holder thereof 
in trust for the public, upon which improvements have been 
made at the joint expense of the United States and the District 
of Columbia, the revenues therefrom shall first be used to pay 
the United States 3 per cent of the full value of the ground as 
a ground rent, and the remainder shall be divided between 
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them in the same proportion that each contributed to said im- 
provements, and for such purposes the assessor for the District 
of Columbia shall fix the full value of the ground after he has 
first made oath that he will fairly and impartially appraise the 
same; and that after June 30, 1922, any revenue derived from 
any activity or source whatever, including motor-vehicle 
licenses, not otherwise herein disposed of, which activity or 
source of revenue is appropriated for by both the United States 
and the District of Columbia, shall be divided between the two 
in the same proportion that each has contributed thereto; and 
that if, for any fiscal year after June 30, 1927, the District of 
Columbia should raise and deposit in the Treasury to its credit, 
as herein provided, more money derived from taxation, privi- 
‘Jeges, and other sources authorized herein than may be neces- 
sary for the purposes herein set out, such excess shall be avail- 
able the succeeding year, in the discretion of the commissioners, 
either for the purpose of meeting the expense chargeable to the 
District of Columbia and/or for the further purpose of en- 
abling the commissioners to fix a lower rate of taxation for the 
year following the one in which said excess accrued than they 
might otherwise be able to do; and that after June 80, 1922, 
the agencies through which the District of Columbia collects 
its revenues derived from taxation shall also collect for the 
United States any revenues which by this act become the sole 
property of the United States, and said revenues shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States as “ Miscellaneous 
receipts,” but the revenues from the property known as Center 
Market shall not be so collected; and that hereafter the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia shall not be restricted 
in submitting to the Bureau of the Budget their estimates of 
the needs of the District, but they shall, as near as may be, 
bring them within the probable aggregate of the fixed propor- 
tionate appropriations to be paid by the United States and the 
District of Columbia. 

“A joint select committee, composed of three Senators to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, is created and is authorized and directed to 
inquire into all matters pertaining to the fiscal relations be- 
tween the District of Columbia and the United States since 
July 1, 1874, with a view of ascertaining and reporting to Con- 
gress what sums have been expended by the United States and 
by the District of Columbia, respectively, whether for the pur- 
pose of maintaining, upbuilding, or beautifying the said District 
or for the purpose of conducting its government or its govern- 
mental activities and agencies, or for the furnishing of con- 
veniences, comforts, and necessities to the people of said Dis- 
trict, Neither the cost of construction nor of maintenance of 
any building erected or owned by the United States for the 
purpose of transacting therein the business of the Government 
of the United States shall be considered by said committee. 
And in event any money may be, or at any time has been by 
Congress or otherwise, found due, either legally or morally, 
from the one to the other, on account of loans, advancements, or 
improvements made, upon which interest has not been paid by 
either to the other, then such sums as have been or may be 
found due from one to the other shall be considered as bearing 
interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum from the time 
when the principal should, either legally or morally, have been 
paid, until actually paid. And the committee shall also ascer- 
tain and report what surplus, if any, the District of Columbia 
has to its credit on the books of the Treasury of the United 
States which has been acquired by taxation or from licenses. 
And the said committee shall report its findings relative to all 
the matters hereby referred to it to the Senate and House, re- 
spectively, on or before the first Monday in February, 1923. 
The chairman or acting chairman of said committee hereby is 
empowered to administer oaths or affirmations. The committee 
also is empowered to compel witnesses to attend its meetings 
and to testify, and also to compel the production of such books 
and papers as it may deem desirable. Any person who has 
been duly notified to appear before the committee either as 
witness or witness duces tecum, and fails so to do, shall be 
deemed guilty of contempt of Congress, and therefor may be 
punished to such extent as either the Senate or the House 
may determine; and said committee shall determine whether 
the proceedings for contempt shall lie with the House or the 
Senate. The committee may employ such accountants and 
stenographers to assist in the work as may be necessary, but 
the same qualifications for such accountants shall be required 
as was required of accountants by section 6 of the act of June 
20, 1874, entitled An act for the government of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” and no one shall be so em- 
ployed as aecowntant who is or has been heretofore an officer or 
employee of the District of Columbia or the United States. No 
employee of said committee shall be paid more than $25 a day 


while actually at work. The Attorney General of the United 
States hereby is authorized and directed to assign a competent 
attorney from his regular force of attorneys to represent the 
United States before said committee; and any Member of Con- 
gress shall be permitted to examine any witness and argue any 
question before the committee. For the payment of salaries of 
accountants and stenographers, for printing and binding, and 
other necessary expenses of the committee, there is appropriated 


40 per cent out of the Treasury of the United States and 60 


per cent out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, the 
sum of $20,000 to be paid out upon vouchers approved by the 
or acting chairman of the committee. 

That all acts or parts of acts in conflict with any provision 
of this act are hereby repealed to the extent of such conflict 
but no further. 

“That in order to defray the expenses of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 40 per cent 
of each of the following sums, except those herein directed to 
be paid otherwise, hereby is appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and all the remainder 
out of the combined revenues of the District of Columbia and 
the advances from the Federal Treasury herein permitted, 
namely:” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Lawrence C. Pures, 
W. L. JONES, 
CARTER GLASS, 

Munagers on the part of the Senate. 
MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
Louis C. CRAMTON, 
BEN JOHNSON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the conference report a question or two? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Is the report signed by all the members of 
the conference committee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The amendment which has just been read 
appears to be a permanent adjustment of the issue that has been 
so long pending in Congress respecting the proportions of the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia government that shall be 
paid by local taxation and by the Federal Government, re- 
spectively. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator’s understanding is correct, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have not had an opportunity to study it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say to the Senator that the only changes 
of any moment whatever in the report as now submitted are in 
the language relating to the appointment of the commission of 
inquiry. The House conferees virtually accepted the amend- 
ments to their amendment No, 1 which were yoted upon by the 
Senate a week ago. The other amendment attached by the Sen- 
ate, which was offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], has been changed, in that language desired by the 
House has been substituted for the Senate language; but it re- 
sults in the same thing, the establishment of a commission with 
power to investigate and report back to the two Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What subject matters of inquiry will be 
dealt with by the commission? 

Mr. PHIPPS. As to whether or not collections of revenue 
made under franchises, rights, and privileges, collected by vari- 
ous Officials of the District, have been properly credited to the 
District and the United States in correct proportion, or whether 
arrears have crept into the accounts, and whether the balances 
now shown on the books of both, which agree in the amount, 
shall be subject to correction, and be corrected. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Is it contemplated that the commission 
shall inquire into the fiscal relationship and legislation neces- 
sary to establish the same between the Government of the United 
States and the District, or is that permanently set at rest by 
the amendment? ` 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is set at rest. There is no authority to 
go behind the law. If appropriations are made to be divided 
in certain proportions as between the United States and the 
District, that can not be disturbed ; but the point is to determine 
whether or not the collections were duly made and credited in 
accordance with those provisions of law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I express the hope that the 
system which has been worked out will prove very satisfactory 
and will terminate a controversy of very long standing in the 


Congress. 3 
Mr. PHIPPS. I ask for the adoption of the report. 
The report was agreed to, 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE. 


Mr. LADD and Mr. WATSON of Georgia addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I do not want to interfere with 
the Senator from North Dakota; I do not know on what subject 
he is going to speak, but he speaks eloquently, and I am always 
delighted to hear him. However, the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate has always been extremely fair in the division of time 
for speakers, but this morning there have been four very long 
speeches made by members of the majority party, the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen], the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE], and the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. The whole of the day has been occupied 
by gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Warson] has a speech, a very brilliant speech, 
to make, and we thought perhaps at least some time might be 
allotted to the minority, We do not want to be squelched 
entirely. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. . 
Mr. HARRISON. Then my parliamentary inquiry is ruled 
out? 7 
Mr. LADD. I do not think I have taken very much of the 
time of the Senate since I have been a Member of the body. 
I believe I have spoken but once before, except to explain one 
or two points in connection with the tariff bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit, I trust he did 
not think I was hitting at him. He does not address the Senate 
often. I was merely calling attention to the fact that four 
Republican Senators have already spoken to-day ; and that there 
are some on this side who desire to speak, but.they are not 
recognized, 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SOLDIERS’ COMPENSATION ACT. 


Mr. LADD, Mr. President, I have offered an amendment to 
the bill providing for adjusted compensation for veterans of 
the World War, H. R. 10874. At this time I desire to make 
some remarks, observations, and explanations of that amend- 
ment, and inasmuch as the amendment is an essential part of 
the discussion I ask that permission be granted to print the 
same at the close of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 

granted, 
Mr. LADD, Mr. President, for the past several months we 
have heard a great deal about the so-called “ bonus“ for the sol- 
diers. I think the term “bonus” a misnomer. It seems to me 
that there has been a consistent effort to hammer into the 
minds of the people the idea that the soldiers were to receive 
something for nothing. Quite recently the wife of one of the 
most prominent of international bankers in this country was 
quoted in the press as saying that she did not approve of the 
bonus, and she raised what to her doubtless seemed a pertinent 
question, Did not Uncle Sam feed and clothe the soldiers?” 
She apparently thinks that that, coupled with $30 per month, 
was sufficient. How often do some of our people see only one 
side of the question? I have wondered if that lady, or her 
husband, when considering the question of soldiers’ compensa- 
tion stopped to consider, or if they knew, how much the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York made in profits during the World 
War. 

It is my belief, Mr. President, that the most of this opposition 
to the soldiers’ compensation has been fathered by the big 
banks. Of course, I do not mean to say that a great many men 
have not reached independent conclusions; but, doubtless, a 
great many other conscientious men have been influenced by 
the propaganda against this proposed compensation, and, doubt- 
less, are conscientiously opposed to the idea of adjusted com- 
pensation. But, it is my opinion that the propaganda in- 
spired by the bankers has had a great deal of influence upon 
the whole subject. 

May I venture another opinion? Instead of being so zealous 
of the public interests and so fearful of the consequences upon 
the Treasury of the United States, the bankers are more wor- 
ried at this time lest there shall be some actual cash distributed 
among the people of this country that will for a time restore 
the business of this country in such manner as to result in their 
temporarily losing control of the situation. They are not yet 
through with their period of exploitation and plunder. They 


do not hesitate to purchase Treasury certificates bearing a good 
interest return; they do not hesitate to carry over a Treasury 
deficit—all of this is business between the Treasury and the 
banks and could not possibly result in placing money among 
the people. The independence of labor, the marketing chan- 
nels of the farmer, our entire internal and domestic conditions 
must be first subject to the bankers’ regulation before they in- 
tend to loosen the purse strings. 

We behold in this country to-day, Mr. President, a most un- 
tenable condition. We have a small coterie of bankers that are 
patently more powerful than the Government! ‘They control 
the financial situation; they can say to our Government how 
much of Treasury obligations they will buy; they can finance 
new railroad enterprises and new industrial combinations that 
meet the stamp of their approval; they can even finance for- 
eign ventures—and the rate of exchange seems to affect them 
but little in so doing—in fact, there seems to be very little 
limit to their possibilities to finance; yet the great Government 
that houses and shelters all of their enormous wealth is not 
able to pay her soldiers a just compensation for their sacrifices 
in defense of our flag! 

And it is a question of just compensation, Mr, President. 
One of the greatest stains that has been placed upon the 
American honor has been the persistent attempt to blacken 
and besmirch the patriotic American boys who faced hell and 
death upon the bloody battle fields of France, who sacrificed 
and toiled in every branch of the service. The people of this 
great land should be shamed into humiliation at such a spec- 
tacle! These American boys are not asking for a gratuity! 
Why should they be insulted by even an intimation of such a 
charge? These boys should not even be faced with the neces- 
sity of asking for simple justice! 

The banker who sits in his palatial residence or his marble 
office and prospers by reason of his operations under a dele- 
gation of sovereign governmental functions by act of Congress 
may doubtless feel that the soldier has been well treated and is 
not entitled to anything. Mr. President, we took these boys 
away from their work; we destroyed their domestic arrange- 
ments; we changed the whole course of their lives; we fore- 
stalled every opportunity for advancement or for profit during 
their period of service. While this was going on the great 
banks of this country were piling up surplus and distributing 
dividends and increasing the salaries of bank officials. It is 
one of the greatest crimes of the age that we have not used 
the strong arm of this Government to reach into the gold-laden 
coffers of these war profiteers and compel them to divide in an 
equitable manner their outrageous profits with the boys who 
suffered, who sacrificed, who bled, and who have lost hope and 
business opportunity; who came back to domestic life facing 
new conditions—compelled to start all over again. | 

Mr. President, let me emphasize. The big banks of this 
country emerged from this great war in the most commanding 
position of power of any institutions in the history of the 
world. The American soldier emerged in a broken condition, 
without money, with uncertainty, in abnormal times, with the 
future gloomy, and prosperity far beyond the horizon. Millions 
of them were literally turned loose upon the country with noth- 
ing to do. The banks were not satisfied. To add to the des- 
perateness of their condition they inaugurated their policy of 
drastic deflation, that not only destroyed jobs but threw out of 
employment thonsands of others who could be forced to face 
these conditions with them. The soldier was used to fight for 
his country at a salary of subsistence while the bankers were 
making their unconscionable profits; he was turned upon his 
own resources, possessing nothing, while these same bankers 
made his condition worse by deflating every opportunity he had 
to rehabilitate himself. It is the same old story of the fighting 
man being lauded and appreciated so long as the emergency 
existed and being discarded and neglected when no longer 
needed to wade through blood and protect national sovereignty 
and honor. Even now they are not satisfied, but because an 
ungrateful Congress has compelled the soldier to ask for a just 
compensation these same bankers would destroy his character 
and blacken his honor simply to prevent a measure that would 
retard their plans for forging the chains of economic servitude 
upon the producers and toilers of free America. It is one of 
the greatest crimes of the age, and the American Senate can not 
afford to be a party to it. 

Mr. President, I can point with pardonable pride to my own 
State, North Dakota. Ex-Governor Frazier, of that State, was 
one of the first, if not the first, of State executives to include 
in his message to the legislature, immediately after the armi- 
stice, a recommendation to take care of the soldiers. To the 
credit of our State let it be said that North Dakota has guthor- 
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ized the largest cash payment of any State in the Union, not- 
withstanding the unholy efforts of the financial conspirators to 
destroy the credit of the State. 

It is to be expected that one of the principal objections to 
this proposition will be the contention that it will bring about 
inflation of the currency. Not admitting that such is true, I 
will state that should it result in such inflation it would be 
only fair to the major portion of these citizens of this country 
who are in debt, for the very simple reason that their debts 
were created at a time when there was inflation and when the 
obligations they created would purchase little. They would 
have an opportunity to pay off some of these old debts more 
nearly on a basis on which they were created. However, should 
this proposition result in an inflation of the currency it would 
not be such an inflation as existed at the high peak of the Fed- 
eral reserve circulation, because should this whole amount be 
issued there would then be less money in circulation than there 
was reported to have been at one time during 1920. 

In discussing a similar condition during the Civil War, Abra- 
ham Lincoln said: 

If a Government contracted a debt with a certain amount of money 


in circulation and then contracted the volume of money before the 
debt was paid, = is the most heimous crime a Government could commit 


against a peop 

No one will deny but what the above is a just criticism which 
we can not at this time afford to forget. 

In this same connection that brilliant American statesman, 
John C. Calhoun, said: 

Place the money power in the hands of a combination of a few in- 
dividuals, and they, by expanding or contracting currency, may raise 
or sink prices at pleasure, and by purchasing when at the test de- 
pression and selling at the greatest elevation may command the whole 
2 and industry of the community and control its fiscal 
operat 3 

Would anyone at this time attempt to refute this statement? 
Is it not true that when the sovereign States voted to give up 
the right to coin money and fix the value of the same to the 
Federal Government—that is, to Congress—did Congress pro- 
ceed to do this or was this authority delegated to private and 
corporate interests and the power so delegated used by these 
interests to inflate and deflate the money and credit value to 
the benefit of these same interests? Then, under Government 
protection, have we not as a Nation been guilty of the very 
thing that Lincoln and Calhoun warned us against? If so, 
then can Congress be blameless? While Congress continues to 
permit these banking conditions to prevail we shall be forced 
to tolerate inflation and defiation so timed and administered as 
to benefit the bankers, financiers, and speculators at the ex- 
pense of the producers, especially the farmers, laborers, small 
business men, and country bankers, until the farmers become 

‘serfs to pass with the land. 

Another point in connection with inflation: This proposition 
will require no new inflation of credits in order to get some 
money among the people. One of the most serious drawbacks 
to prosperity in this country to-day is a lack of money among 
the people. I am not speaking of bank deposits, or bank re- 
serves, or fictitious figures that are created by banking meth- 
ods; I am talking about actual cash. We have enormous facili- 
ties for short-term credit, if such facilities are dominated and 
controlled by a few and doled out at their pleasure, on their 
terms and at their convenience; but such control has already 
resulted in the impairment of credit and the destruction of se- 
curity values. To get more of this credit among the people 
means to start the credit machine moving, with the people fur- 
nishing the necessary security to obtain the credit. The manner 
of treatment received at the hands of the credit machine has 
left the people in such condition that it makes it hard for them 
to provide the security, save at a great sacrifice in security 
value, and such sacrifice in security value would make the 
credit both inadequate and too expensive. This amendment 
would place actual currency among the people, and would neces- 
sitate no new creation of debt. Therefore, there would be no 
new inflation of credits. Naturally, the monopolists of money 
and credit in this country would object and would fight it to 
the bitter end. We are accustomed to their opposition, Mr. 
President, and I think it is about time that Congress compelled 
them to show their hand. Several months ago, Mr. SINCLAIR, 
of North Dakota, introduced in the House a resolution asking 
for an investigation of the Money Trust. I am not criticizing 
the House of Representatives, Mr. President, but Mr. SINCLAIR 
is an able, conscientious, and earnest gentleman, and he has 
thus far been unable to obtain hearings on what I consider one 
of the most important resolutions that has been introduced in 
this Congress. It is time we knew something about the in- 
side working of the powerful and gigantic money and credit 
machine that has been built up in this conntry, which is to an 
extent too largely protected by acts of Congress. 


Anyone familiar with the conditions in this country, that 
knows the situation in the byways and hedges, realizes that 
there is no money among the people. We have subsisted so 
long on bank credit and our commercial wheels have had to 
so completely depend upon bank credit for their motive powers 
that upon cessation of the credit supply it was only a matter 
of a short time before actual necessities of life took from the 
people the comparatively small amount of actual currency in 
their midst. If this money is authorized and is issued to the 
people direct, as provided in the terms of my proposed amend- 
ment, the wheels of business will respond immediately. It 
will enable a great many men who owe small debts to pay them 
off; it will enable others to undertake many little needed im- 
provements; it will enable many small business undertakings 
to get the necessary cash to inject new life into their business. 
The inevitable result is bound to be a great deal of revival in 
business and a general restoration of business confidence, Of 
course, it is not in accordance with the bankers’ game, it will 
take business from them, and will show the people of this coun- 
try that they have a way of freeing themselves from the bank- 
ers’ domination; but the people will be benefited and that is 
the thing with which we should most concern ourselves. We 
may expect much opposition from the bankers and their friends, 
but the needs of the people of this great country demand this 
relief and we should give it to them. 

Let me emphasize this point: My proposed amendment is 


designed not alone to take care of the soldiers’ compensation 


in the most effective and least expensive manner, but is also 
designed as a step toward the restoration of business con- 
fidence and prosperity in this country by placing some actual 
money among the people with which they can do business, 
With our credit situation as it is, controlled as it is, with prop- 
erty values chaotic as they are, it is impossible for business 
to take a vigorous hold on life until a few men who control the 
situation are ready to release the brakes. 

The proposed amendment provides for a tax that will raise 
the funds necessary to retire this money. If this money is to 
be retired by taxation, instead of conversion into bonds, then 
the amendment provides for a distribution of the burden over 
a period of 25 years. This amendment proposes to levy a tax 
upon the profits of banks, banking institutions, banking part- 
nerships, and trust companies, allowing to them a profit or 
dividend of 12 per cent upon capital and surplus, allowing 
the deduction of all amounts paid in any other taxes, and then 
taxing to the extent of 50 per cent of any profits over and above 
such amounts as are required to meet the items mentioned. 
This tax applies only to banks, banking institutions, and so 
forth, that are incorporated for $100,000 or more, or partner- 
ships that have $100,000 or more invested in the partnership 
business, Therefore the little banks over the country will not 
in any wise be affected. ~ 

In the event the revenue derived from this source is more 
than sufficient to meet any annual installment of money to be 
retired, then any surplus is to be turned into the public funds 
in the Treasury to be disposed of as Congress may see fit by 
appropriation. In the event the revenue derived from this 
source is insufficient to meet any annual installment, then such 
amounts as may be required are to be taken from the interest 
paid on the foreign debt. In the event these two sources should 
prove inadequate, then any deficit is to be met out of any funds 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Suppose that it should be necessary to provide for the full 
amount of any annual installment out of the public funds in 
the Treasury and the two sources of revenue should entirely 
fail, it would require less than 5100,000, 000 each year to retire 
this money. Suppose we should provide for adjusted compensa- 
tion by the issuance of $2,500,000,000 of 4 per cent gold bonds. 
The interest on this amount of bonds would require $100,000,000 
each year. This would be virtually the amount we would have 
to appropriate each year in order to retire the full issue of 
money within 25 years. In the case of bonds we would have 
spent that niuch in interest, and the principal would still be due. 

Mr. President, I can fully understand the objection that will 
be raised to taxing the banking institutions of this country in 
order to pay this adjusted compensation. I am fully familiar 
with the slogan, “Take the Government out of business and 
put business in Government.“ The situation reminds me very 
much of the little boy who sicked his dog on his father, and 
as the dog’s teeth sank in the leg of the father, the little boy 
yelled out: “Stick to it, dad; it’s hard on you, but it is the 
making of the pup.” Just so it is with business as we have 
experienced it and as big business sinks it teeth into the Gov- 
ernment the chanters of the slogan yell, “ Stick to it, Govern- 
ment; it’s hard on you, but it is the making of big business.” 
We have had a great deal of that kind of thing. There is no 
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great mystery about the cry that emanates from certain quar- 
ters to “let business know what it can do.“ Mr. President, the 
big-business interests of this country have seldom had to in- 
quire as to what they could do. They usually know what they 
ean do and what they are supposed not to do. They are more 
frequently found doing the things they are not supposed to 
be allowed to do than they are in being dilatory in doing what 
they are allowed to do. Big business in this country is not in 
any quandary as to what to do; big business simply wants to 
be given governmental sanction to pursue a course of ruthless 
exploitation, and it sometimes looks as if they will be given 
permission. One need only glance at a list of the appointees 
of the-Secretary of Commerce to fill the positions of bureau 
chiefs to know that big business is fairly familiar with that 
which is going on, 

There is ample precedent, Mr. President, for the issuance of 
the money necessary to pay this adjusted compensation as pro- 
vided in my proposed amendment. It is to be expected that 
the cry of “soft money“ will be raised. That is a stock phrase 
that is long outworn, but never too old to be used as a buga- 
boo by the banking interests who wish to protect their legal- 
ized privileged monopoly. It is not the gold, it is not the sil- 
ver, it is not the nickel, it is not the copper that makes the 
money. It is the stamp of the sovereign. It is the power of 
the Government, the sovereignty of a Nation, that gives it its 
value. Our Supreme Court has said—12 Wallace Reports, page 
558—that “the gold or silver thing we call a dollar is in no 
sense a standard of a dollar. It is representative of it” An 
act went into effect on the ist day of August, 1834—ibid., 
supra, page 552—that changed the weight of our coins, but that 
did not change the dollar, I do not wish to take up the time 
of the Senate at this time to present the argument in favor 
of this contention. Ample precedent for the issuance of this 
money lies in the action of Secretary Chase in the issuance of 
the first $60,000,000 at the beginning of the Civil War. The 
acts of July 17, 1861, of August 15, 1861, of February 12, 1862. 
and of March 3, 1868, are all important in this connection, 
Although the act of 1863 qualified the money by making it 
unacceptable for duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt, the bankers used that exception to drive down the value 
of that issue. However, there is now in circulation legal-tender 
notes issued under that act, and they are circulating at par 
with all other money of the United States. However, the acts 
authorizing the first $60,000,000 contained no exceptions, just 
as my proposed amendment contains no exception, and that 
money always circulated at par. The other so-called greenback 
acts provided such measures and qualifications on the money 
issued under them that the very terms of their issue destroyed 
the circulating value and effectiveness as sound money, 

The first $60,000,000 always remained at par, because the 
money contained no exceptions, but was acceptable as legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. The other issues did 
deteriorate in value, because the bankers were successful in 
qualifying the money by exceptions, However, the act. of 
March 3, 1863, is cited in this connection to show that at this 
tene there is in circulation money issued under the provisions 
of that act, and that that money is at par with all other money 
of the United States. It would always have remained at par 
with other money of the United States had there been no 
qualifying exceptions. 

We can provide for the issuance of this money and make it 
full legal tender for all debts, public and private, and make no 
exception whatever that will prevent its circulation as money 
anywhere in our country, and it will always remain at par with 
the rest of our money, because the power of our sovereign 
Nation says that it must. Why burden the taxpayers of this 
country and pay bounty to bond dealers by even considering a 
proposition of long-term bonds at a high rate of interest? Why 
create volumes of new business with a Government indorse- 
ment for the banks by proposing a method whereby the soldier 
will be compelled to negotiate a loan if he is to realize any 
ready cash? Is it the purpose to keep money away from the 
people and create more interest-bearing debts to be held by 
the bankers? How will the people of this country ever pay 
the billions of debt they now owe unless some actual currency 
is placed in the country? They can not pay off bank credit by 
negotiating more bank credit. That is a method of creating a 
debt to pay a debt, borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 

However, I have realized the difficulty that will be met in 
trying to get a measure of this kind throngh. Therefore I have 
gone even further than I think necessary, or that we should go, 
in order to present a proposition that I think this body might 
accept. There are provisions in my proposed amendment that 
are in the nature of concessions to conservatism. I have drawn 
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the amendment in this manner in the hope that it will receive 
real consideration at the hands of this body. 

In providing for the issurance of money I realize that the 
question will be asked as to how we are to retire this money 
or prevent it from continually being in circulation. If we put 
this money in circulation, how will we ever retire it? 

In order to meet this proposition I have provided some very 
definite measures: : 

First, I propose that none of this money shall be retired 
within the first 12 months after its issuance. And then I have 
provided a method of converting this money into bonds, but 
with the restriction that not more than 20 per cent of the total 
amount of the issuance can be converted within any year. My 
idea in that was this: We have all just experienced the results 
of drastic deflation, and I do not believe that we should place 
any substantial amount of money out in the country at this 
time without taking safeguards against its sudden contraction. 

During the past several months, while we have been ha- 
ranguing and debating and doing nothing about this soldiers’ 
compensation, these men who risked their lives and fortunes 
for American honor have suffered all kinds of humiliations and 
hardships. It has been no uncommon sight to see some of them 
at the back doors of the citizens of this country asking for 
bread. It comes with poor grace for us to talk about them 
working, when we permitted the bankers of this country to 
pursue their ruthless policy of drastic.deflation and take from 
them every opportunity there was to work. It comes with poor 
grace for anyone to talk of “ professional bonus hunters” when 
the “professional job destroyers” have been permitted to run 
wild and play havoc in this country. If there be any veteran 
who feels that his honor will not permit him to accept any ad- 
justed compensation, then the option is with him. Let not the 


‘few more fortunate, who have been accustomed to more out of 


life than the average veteran, or who have come under the in- 
fluence of the wily propaganda that has flooded this country 
against adjusted compensation, or who has formed an inde- 
pendent opinion against the compensation, defeat the justice 
due the man who is in need or who has no hesitancy in receiv- 
ing payment of a debt justly due him. Mr, President, the 
“honor” of the war profiteers did not seem to trouble them 
very much, yet they seem to be greatly disturbed about these 
veterans, who, at this late date, are just receiving considera- 
tion. They are very poor specimens of American citizenship to 
be talking about the “ honor” of the American soldier. 

Referring again to this question of a tax on banking institu- 
tions: It seems to me that it would be very difficult for any 
man to seriously contend that under present conditions, after 
a banking institution has made 12 per cent on its capital and 
surplus and paid all taxes, it should not be made to divide its 
remaining profits with the Government that has granted to it 
the enormous powers that enable it to make such tremendous 
profits. Mr. President, Congress has seen fit to set up a great 
eredit machine in this country and has provided a system of 
credits and has turned that machine over to private banking 
institutions and permits them to loan, inflate and deflate, those 
credits to the citizens of this country at high rates of interest, 
and the interest returns do not come back into our National 
Treasury, but go to create enormous profits for these private 
banking institutions. Indeed, Congress has been very generous 
with them. They have turned over to them this sovereign con- 
stitutional governmental function to operate for private gain, 
and the American people pay the bounty. Even our American 
Government, if it wants the use of some of that same credit, 
must pay enormous amounts in the interest to these same in- 
stitutions so favored by acts of Congress. 

There is scarcely a day now but what we see where some 
corporation is paying a dividend. There are few banks in- 
corporated in excess of $100,000 but what have consistently 
shown a good profit, and are now making profits. In startling 
contrast to this the farmers of this country lost $5,000,000,000 
on a single crop! The producers of America have been placed 
on an operating basis that denies them the reasonable living of 
the reasonable American workingman, It is a terrible responsi- 
bility for any man to assume by indorsing such conditions, 

In reference to the proposition embraced in this proposed 
amendment for the applying of the interest on the foreign debt 
due the United States, that needs very little explanation. That 
is to be used only in the event that the revenue realized from the 
proposed tax on the banks, banking institutions, banking part- 
nerships, and trust companies should prove insufficient to meet 
any annual installment. 

Now, I come to another interesting point in this proposed 
amendment; The conversion of this money into 3 per cent gold 
bonds. 
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As a furthèr means for providing for the retirement of this 
money and assuring its soundness from a more conservative 
yiewpoint, the proposed amendment provides for the conversion 
of this money into 3 per cent. nontax-exempt gold bonds of the 
United States. Any holder of $100 or more of this money can 
any time after 12 months from the issuance of the money con- 
vert the same into these bonds by presenting the same to the 
Secretary of the Treasury with the request for conversion. 
However, not more than 20 per cent of the total amount of the 
money issue can be so converted within any 12 months’ period. 
As a matter of convenience to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and to provide uniform dates for such bonds, he is authorized 
to set definite dates, quarterly or semiannually, for the con- 
version of these bonds. The bonds are to run for 25 years from 
date of issue, such date. being determined by the date they are 
offered for conyersion. The right is reserved in Congress to 
call these bonds for redemption at any time it sees fit. I would 
not want to delegate that right to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, because we do not know who may become our Secretary of 
the Treasury in the future, or what kind of refunding processes 
might be attempted. Definite dates for conversion will make the 
bonds uniform in date, and the different periods will distribute 
the burden of payment in the future and will not concentrate 
the load upon the Treasury at any one time. 

Personally, I believe it would be more preferable not to con- 
vert the money into bonds but retire it by the method proposed 
over a period of 25 years. However, the method prescribed for 
converting into bonds will prevent the retirement of an amount 
too large at any one time, which would tend to bring about the 
evils of contraction. But this method of converting into gold 
bonds will largely take away the argument of those who cry 
“soft money.” The money will be sound if gold bonds of the 
United States are sound. Should this put too much money into 
circulation the bankers are provided a way for gradual retire- 
ment by converting into bonds, which bonds are to bear a low 
rate of interest. Should this money be converted into these 
bonds the Government will have borrowed some of the cheapest 
money in her history. If the bankers prefer not to take the 
bonds at the rate of interest provided, and being nontax exempt, 
they can let the money stay in circulation and it will be retired 
under the provisions provided. 

This issuance of money will also tend to deflate credits, Mr. 
President, because it will require no new creation of debts to 
get it among the people, and once it is among the people they 
can use it to pay credits or debts already created. 

In this manner, Mr, President, I believe that the adjusted 
compensation can be paid the veterans in cash. The cash will 
do a great deal toward restoring the business of this country. 

The proposed amendment provides that the money shall be 
mailed to the veterans direct by registered United States mail. 
This is to avoid bank manipulations, which would substitute 
checks for cash, and would be too easy for the bankers to con- 
trol the situation. This will place actual cash, that is so badly 
needed, among the people. 

This method provides for the payment of this compensation 
at a minimum of cost to the taxpayers of this country. We 
will circulate the credit of our Government instead of paying 
the bankers high interest rates to circulate it for us. The tax- 
payers will get the advantage of the interest we would other- 
wise pay out to bond dealers. 

Mr. President, we have reached the point in the administra- 
tion of our national affairs where we are having to expend an- 
nually about $4,000,000,000. A very large proportion—too 
large—of this amount goes to pay interest on Government obli- 
gations. These obligations have been largely acquired by bank- 
ing privileges accorded to private banking institutions by our 
National Government. It is high time that we were beginning 
to think something about the duty of Congress in exercising the 
sovereign right of issuing and controlling the money and 
credit of this country, We have already delegated far too 
many powers and rights to private banking institutions that 
have worked detriment to the people. This places the issue 
before this Senate. Will you exercise the solemn duty dele- 
gated to Congress by the people of this great land through their 
Constitution and assert some control over the currency and 
credit of this country, or will you supinely consent to a con- 
tinuation of bankers’ control by the legislative sanction of 
Congress? 

Mr. President, as answering many questions that arise in 
connection with this proposition and the amendments, I ask to 
have printed, without reading, in 8-point type, an address made 
by myself at a gathering at Holyoke, Mass., and also a short 
statement published generally in the North Dakota press. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», in S-point type, as follows: * 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT OF AMERICAN FINANCR—A DEBT-PAYING 
Versus a Dest-ConrractTing SYSTEM, 
“When Charles Dickens was visiting this country in 1842, 
writing from Boston to a friend of his in London, he said: 


There is not a man in this town nor in this State who has not a 
blazing fire and meat every day for dinner, nor would a flaming sword 
in the air attract more attention than a beggar in the streets.” 


“What a contrast between the America of 80 years ago that 
knew no beggar, no pauper, no poverty, no financial misery and 
the America of to-day that witnesses 5,000,000 of her people 
without employment, with unfortunates and beggars on almost 
every corner, with paupers filling our homes of charity, with 
poverty stalking’ among pale-faced, emaciated children_in our 
crowded cities and industrial centers, and a financial system 
that destroyed in excess of $15,000,000,000 in property values 
within a single year and left misery, hardship, wrecked business 
opportunities, debt slavery, and a shattered public confidence 
in its wake, What a contrast! 

Here we have a great country, with limitless resources. Our 
mountains are literally bursting with their wealth, yet our 
people are limited in their means to bring it forth—limited not 
in their capacity and desire for labor, but limited by financial and 
economic conditions over which they no longer exercise any 
control. Here we have plenty of work to do that would add com- 
fort and joy to our national life, but 5,000,000 are forced to lie 
idle. Here we already produce more of foodstuff than we con- 
sume; millions in Europe are starving, and thousands here 
whose faces are becoming pale and wan from the pinch of 
hunger, yet our American producers are compelled to produce 
their crops under conditions that make their crop more expen- 
sive than the remuneration they receive for it. Here there is 
food in abundance, and some of our nationals who are willing 
to work are forced to go without sufficient nourishment to keep 
their bodies in full mental and physical health and vigor. 

“As we scan the business conditions throughout the country 
to-day we find that the producers of the Nation—the farmers, 
the laborers—have been stripped of all their savings and are 
practically living from hand to mouth. Farming, the basic in- 
dustry of America, is in a most deplorable condition. The 
farmer can not buy sufficient fertilizers or implements with 
which to produce a normal crop; and, what is more depressing, 
he has no assurance that he will realize out of the sale of his 
crop an amount equivalent to his investment in the crop. On 
the other hand, we find the reserves of the big banking institu- 
tions consistently piling up. Not only have they gathered in all 
the gold of the country and practically all of the money, but they 
have enormously increased the amount of the debts owed them, 
The little business man throughout the country is walking on 
stilts over the treacherous quicksand of financial domination. 
The few big business men are making more secure their grasp 
upon the resources of the Nation and the labor of the people. 
Indeed, this condition causes us to wonder if we are approach- 
ing a situation such as Lincoln had in mind when, with almost 
prophetie vision, he said: 

“It (the Civil War) has been indeed a trying hour for the Republic 
but I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me and 
causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. As a result of the 
war, corporations have been enthroned and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow, and the money power of the country will endeavor 
Linke es its reign by working 7 — the prejudices of the people 
until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the Republie is de- 
stroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety of my 
country than ever before, even in the midst of the war. God grant 
that my suspicions may prove groundless. 

“This statement sounds almost as if it had been made in this 
good year 1922. It is much nearer true to-day than it was at 
the close of the Civil War. If corporations were enthroned 
during Lincoln’s administration, how much more were they en- 
throned during the great World War. The increased number of 
American millionaires during the World War was but an indi- 
cation of the startling rapidity with which wealth was speedily 
aggregating in the hands of the few. An examination of the 
increased volume of debt in this country, exclusive of that por- 
tion created by the Government for the prosecution of the war, 
and a view of where the volume of debt is held is an amazing 
revelation of the destination for which we are headed. 

“But why all this depression to-day? Why are mills and 
factories closed and men without employment? Why is farming 
land lying idle, in part, and in part but poorly tended? Why ig 
Mr. Average Citizen overwhelmingly in debt? Only two short 
years ago we were apparently in the midst of prosperity. Our 
whole national life was as one busy workshop, everybody hav- 
ing more of life than they had ever had before; Mr. Average 
Citizen consuming and producing more than he had ever pro- 
duced; good cheer and happiness was on every hand. Then 
the crash! The fields were ripe unto harvest. There was much 
to be gathered. The reapers possessed the greatest machinery 
in their history. They reaped and garnered and gathered into 
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their own barns and they groaned under the fruits of their 
harvest. In some instances the gold reserve ascended until it 
exceeded 70 per cent. 

THE CAUSE OF DEPRESSION. 


“There are doubtless many important factors that enter into 
the causes for the present depression. There is, however, but 
one basic and fundamental cause and that is our money prob- 
lem. It has been truly said that the love of money is the root 
of all evil, and when we find a concentrated control of money, 
which control is exercised for the benefit of the few as against 
the many, there we find concentrated evil. Such control means 
power, and that power is always oppressive power. As the book 
of Ecclesiastes says: 


“So I returned and considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun; and beheld the tears of such as were oppressed, * * 
and on the side of their oppressors there was power. 


HIGH SPOTS IN FINANCIAL LEGISLATION, 


“Time will not permit me to give you an analytical sketch of 
the history of our money system. I can but touch upon some 
phases, but will, to a certain extent, particularize upon the 
system under which we are now working. There is one thing 
that I wish you to bear in mind at the outset, and that is that 
under our present system the issuance and control of our money 
and credit is vested largely in private banking institutions. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the right to issue and control 
money is supposed to be a sovereign governmental function 
intrusted to Congress, that power has largely been delegated to 
the Federal reserve banks, which are now admitted to be pri- 
vate banking institutions which display a great deal of opposi- 
tion to governmental interference. In fact, they have become 
so arrogant in their power that they virtually threaten Mem- 
bers of Congress with defeat at the polls should such Members 
dare oppose in Congress their plans. And what makes them 
more arrogant and defiant in their high-handed policies is the 
fact that the Government has virtually gone into partnership 
with them. Not the Government, but faithless officials, clothed 
with the people’s authority. 

“We have had three separate and distinct experiences in 
this country with banks along the idea of a central bank. The 
first was the one brought into existence as a result of the 
report of Hamilton, and began business on the 12th day of 
December, 1791. This was the First United States Bank. 
Various charges were brought against this bank. One of the 
principal objections was that three-fourths of the stock was 
heid abroad by foreigners, another charge was that the act 
creating the bank was unconstitutional, and still another 
charge was that it constituted a ‘money trust.’ The criticisms 
proved sufficient to defeat the bill continuing its charter, and 
the bank ceased to operate on the 3d day of March, 1811. 

“Then for awhile the business of the country was conducted 
through State banks, All during the War of 1812 the State 
banks were functioning and carrying on business. However, a 
need for some national system was apparent. On April 10, 
1816, a law went into effect creating the Second Bank of the 
United States. This bank was modeled closely after the first, 
and was our second experience with banks of the central-bank 
idea. This bank had varied experiences. First, it is reputed 
to have lost quite heavily, and Langden Cheves was made 
president. He was followed by Nicholas Biddle. They adopted 
a policy of retrenchment and defiation. The customers of the 
bank naturally suffered, but H. Parker Willis, who was so 
prominent in the promulgation of the present Federal reserve 
system, tells us that the bank became the most powerful and 
best-managed financial institution the country had ever seen.’ 
Just so is the Federal reserve system to-day—that is, it is 
‘the most powerful and best managed,’ but it is managed for 
the benefit of the banks and a few special-privileged, and the 
people suffer the results. Argument was soon adduced that 
proved sufficient to defeat the attempt to recharter the Second 
Bank of the United States, and it went out of existence in 
President Jackson’s administration. 

“ Our third experience with banks modeled along the central- 
bank idea is the system under which we are now operating—the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York—to all practical effects 
being the central bank of the United States. There are a 
great many things to be said about our present system—things 
that will show the danger of granting to private banking insti- 
tutions the right to issue and control the money and credit of 
a nation, It is true such powers make for powerful and profit- 
able banking institutions, but they prove a curse to the people 
who have to live under their shadow. 

“ After the demise of the Second Bank of the United States, 
we again operated for awhile with State banks. Then, through 
the act of February 25, 1863, and the revised act of June 3, 
1864, the national banking system came into effect. With vari- 


ous supplemental and amendatory acts, we operated under 
the national banking system until the establishment of tne 
Federal reserve system in 1914, our third, and let us hope it 
is to be our final experience with a central banking system 
under private control. 

“It is interesting to note that the same character of influ- 
ences that were at work at the first two instances of central 
banks under private control were the influences that were at 
work to put into operation our present system, modeled along 
the central-bank idea with private control, and this in spite 
of the fact that so many of our really conscientious Repre- 
sentatives in Congress really thought they were giving the 
people a real currency system that was under the direct con- 
trol of the Government, so that direct governmental control 
could be exercised over the money and credit of this Nation. 
Bu er are not to be so greatly blamed, because they were 

“*Drastic deflation* has become an established term in 
American phraseology. It has conveyed a terrible meaning to 
bosts of American citizens. There has been an almost mystify- 
ing submissiveness to its exactions due to the belief that has 
been propagandized among the people generally that such a 
policy was necessary as a matter of reconstruction and that its 
attending hardships are the natural results and expected pen- 
alties that all patriotic citizens must pay as their part of a 
war announced as victorious. But while the people of this coun- 
try have been going through a process of deflation the big banks 
have been piling up their reserves and the purchasing power 
of the enormous debts due them has been tremendously in- 
creased. While some of the little State banks throughout the 
country which really seek to serve their communities have been 
forced to close their doors for the want of a few thousand dol- 
lars, a Federal reserve bank has been able to build a marble 
palace costing millions of dollars to house its activities. We 
have, indeed, been witnessing a remarkabe display of the power 
of banking institutions in striking contrast to the helplessness 
of the people. But this is a condition of affairs about which 
we have had sufficient warning. 

WARNING OF DANGERS AHEAD. 


“When we launched our first experience with the central 
bank idea in this country by authorizing the first bank of the 
United States, that great Englishman, William Pitt, who was 
chancellor of the exchequer, said: 

“Let the American ple go into their debt fundin 
banking systems, and m that bour their boasted inde 
be a mere phantom. 

In 1888 Mrs. Emery made a most striking statement when 
she said: 

. — 1 t they—th 

ve bees ee form tees and syndicates waich ‘have Seduced 
thet people to a wage slavery more ne apee and heartless than any chattel 
slavery that ever cursed God’s 

“Thomas Jefferson also Spa the oppressing power of 
the central bank system in the operations of the first bank of 
the United States, and he said: 


“I hope we shall crush in its inception the aristocracy of our 
moneyed eee RA 3 dare already to challenge our Government 
to a test of strength and bid deflance to the laws o our country. 


“ How true it is coos that they ‘challenge our Government 
to a test of strength and bid defiance to the laws of our coun- 
try.’ Jefferson also recognized the fact that the power to issue 
and control the circulating medium belonged to the Government 
and that the Government should exercise that sovereign func- 


schemes and 
pendence will 


tion. He declared that— 
“ Bank paper must be suppressed and the circulating medium must 
be resto: to the Nation to whom it belongs. Let banks continue if 


on — please, but let them discount for cash alone or for United States 


“ He saw the evil that was resulting from bank credit and bank 
paper and knew that it would prove a curse to the people who 
permitted such a system to be imposed upon them. It is strange 
that the party of Jefferson should have so far forgotten the 
admonition of their great founder as to walk straight into the 
trap against which he had warned them. 

“One of the world’s greatest economists, Joseph Caillaux, 
former Premier of France, in his recent book ‘ Where is 
France Going? Where is Europe Headed?’ says: 

“The most urgent problem confronting the world to-day is the end- 
iog of the proome grotesque confusion of moneys. The sole solution 

the creation of a European bank note ba not on gold but on 
pol and international securities. The gold standard was faulty in 
its inception and it has remained as long as it has solely because the 
great catastrophe proving it fallacious was long in coming. But the 
war has shown that a system by which a floating gold supply can 
govern the richness or poverty of far-separated nations is a system 
not only fundamentally unjust but one which in the end wreaks 
vengeance ou its supposed beneficiaries, 

“Under its present ownership that formerly great paper, 
the New York Tribune, apparently holds an entirely different 
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view on the Nation’s monetary system than did Horace Greeley 
when he said: 


“We are careful to conceal the ugly fact that by our iniquitous 
monetary system we have nationalized a system of oppression more 
refined, but none the less cruel, than the old system of chattel slavery. 


“Salmon P. Chase, the great Civil War Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, considered the great mistake of his life to be his activity 
in procuring the passage of the national bank act, and declared 
that— 

“Tt has built up a monopoly that affects every interest in the coun- 
try. It should be repealed. But before that can be accomplished 
the people will be arrayed on one side and the banks on the other in 
a conflict such as we have never seen in this country. 

How prophetic his words appear to be! The Federal re- 
serve system is but a considerable extension of those powers of 
monopoly which Mr. Chase beheld in the national bank act with 
a great deal of solicitude. Truly the people are gradyally be- 
coming arrayed against the tyrannical and oppressive, though 
‘refined’ banking institutions that so effectually dominate 
our country to-day. It is only a matter of time when the people 
will become informed as to the exact situation and then Mr. 
Chase’s prophecy will become true. The people of this great 
country will not tamely submit to economic servitude and the 
conflict between the banking interests and the people is in- 
evitable. Let us hope that it will be waged intelligently 
and peaceably. 

WALL STREET AND THE CIVIL WAR. 

“Mr. Chase had unusual experiences with the money power 
and knew whereof he spoke. Among the many burdens that 
the Lincoln administration had to bear, that of raising the 
money to finance the war proved to be one of the most difficult, 
It was practically impossible to negotiate foreign loans because 
the safety of the Government was threatened. Wall Street, 
who clamored for the war and was loud in denunciating 
slavery, was appealed to. The banks were perfectly willing 
to loan their notes on Government bonds, payable in gold, at a 
20 per cent discount. We learn from Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
for 1861, page 296, that Wall Street, with a swell of patriotism, 
tendered loans to its Government, fighting for existence, loans 
at a rate of interest at from 24 to 36 per cent. The money 
barons retired all the gold and silver to their vaults and it 
looked as if the Government was at their mercy. However, 
Mr. Chase came forth with a constitutional idea, and that was 
that ‘Congress shall have the power to coin money.’ The en- 
actments of July 17, 1861, and February 12, 1862, followed, 
authorizing the issue of $60,000,000 of Treasury notes, non- 
interest bearing, payable for all debts, public and private. 
This issue of money had not one ounce of gold behind it and 
has always remained at par with gold. 

“ However, the money barons were thwarted in their scheme 
to rob the people. They did not propose to quietly submit to 
this process of shearing them of their power. Only four days 
after the passage of the legal tender act a bankers’ convention 
was held in Washington. This legal tender act would transfer 
the monopoly of money from the hands of the money dealer into 
the hands of the people. It meant the destruction of Shylock’s 
system. The bankers’ convention was called. Mrs. Emery tells 
us that— 

There is left no room to doubt but that the conspiracy perfected at 
that convention resulted in that infamous exception clause on the green- 
back, and was consummated by act of Congress, 3 25, 1862, 
wherein it was stipulated that the greenback should be legal tender 
for all debts, public 9 except duties on imports and interest 
on the public debt, whi from that time forward should be paid in 
coin. 

“Wall Street had won a great victory. All the greenbacks 
that were issued with that exception clause, qualifying its 
value, subsequently rapidly decreased in value. So, then, Mr. 
Chase knew whereof he spoke. If the money he proposed had 
not been qualified by such an exception, its value would always 
have remained at par with gold, because it would have had 
not only all the gold in the United States but all of the wealth, 
the Army, and the Navy behind it. It would have been worth 
par just so long as the United States remained a Nation and 
exercised her governmental prerogatives in behalf of her people, 
because the people would have accepted it willingly, showing 
their confidence in the honesty of their representatives, 

SHYLOCK’S POUND OF FLESH. 

“When Congress passed this act refusing to accept its own 
notes in payment of obligations due to it in way of import 
duties, depreciation of this paper money was inevitable. But 
the other provision which excepted the payment of interest on 
public debt made a twofold victory for the bankers. The 
bankers had hoarded all the gold. When imports reached this 
country the importers had to have gold to pay the duties, 
because this provision of the act kept the Government from 
accepting its own money in payment of these duties. The re- 


sult was that the importers had to go to the bankers to get 
the gold to pay the duties. This placed gold at a premium, 
and the premium advanced as high as 185 per cent. In other 
words, $100 in gold would buy $285 of the Government's money, 
The bankers would sell $100 in gold for $285 of Government 
bonds bearing interest. These bonds were payable in gold, 
and the Government’s money could not be used to pay interest 
on the public debt, so the interest on these bonds bought with 
$285 of Government money had to be paid in gold and paid in 
advance. What a harvest for the bankers while the Union 
soldiers were facing death on the battle field for $16 per month, 
payable, not in gold, but in this same Government money. If 
these exceptions had not been written into the law and the 
money had not been so conditioned, the money would have 
remained at par with gold for all time. To be Sure, the 
bankers would not have realized their conscienceless profit, 
but the people would not have suffered from such high prices 
and burdensome taxes, 

“But, we are told, why all this argument for fiat money? 
Such a proposition, as just stated, is a declaration for fiat 
money and is dangerous in the extreme. In return, let me 
ask: What is fiat money? When it is desired to divert our 
course from financial reform that will really mean something 
for the people, the cry of fiatism and greenbackism is raised, 

“The New York Times, under date of April 2, 1922, publishes 
an article headed ‘Gold standard does not exist,’ and then 
adds ‘but should be created,’ thus admitting there is no gold 
standard and demonstrating what every thoughtful student 
knew to be true, namely, that the gold standard plays but a 
small part in the transactions of business, which is largely 
done on ‘credit notes’ made possible through a system of 
oe ingenious bookkeeping evolved by the Federal reserve 
system. 

FIAT MONEY DEFINED. 

“The truth about the matter is that all money is fiat money. 
Brice—and where is there a better authority—in his Finan- 
cial Catechism says: : 

“Whatever a nation chooses to select, upon which to stamp its de- 


vice and so stamp and declare it money, it is money to all intents and 


op paige within the limits of such Government, and none can go 
far er tban that as money. 7. $ 


“ He also says: 


“Fiat is a command to do something; and when issued by a 
recognized 3 power it carries with it all the force of the 
nation whose lawmakers issue it. In national affairs, it is the com- 
mand of the Government. In the collection of taxes, it says how much 
shall be collected, upon what the levy shall be made, and what shall 
be exempt. In ponding money for commerce it says how much shall 
be made; what material shall be used; and what value shall be set 
on each piece. blag? mandatory law on the statute books of any 
nation is simply the t of the nation placed upon record. 


“One of our great constitutional authorities, Judge Tiffany, 
at page 221 of his Constitutional Law, says: 


“To coin money and regulate its value as an act of soverei ty 
involves the right to determine what shall be taken and 8 as 
money ; at what measure or price it shall be taken; and what shall be 
its effect when passed or tendered in payment or satisfaction of legal 
obligations. Government can give to its stamp on leather the same 
money value as it puts upon gold or silver or any other material, 
There is no such thing legally as gold or silver or paper money. 
Money is the sovereign authority impressed upon and attaened to that 
which is capable of taking and retaining the impress of that authority. 
The act of coining money consists in a xing to that which is to con- 
stitute money the stamp or seal of sovereign authority by which it 
may be known and recognized in market as being authority entitled to 
be received at the price or value stamped thereon. The authority which 
coins or stamps itself upon the article can select such substance it 
may deem suitable to receive the stamp and pass as money; and it can 
fix what value it deems proper, d gis of the intrinsic value of 
the material upou which it is affixed. The currency value is in the 
stamp when used as money, and not in the material independent of 
the stamp. In other words, the money quality is the authority which 
makes it current and gives it the power to accomplish the purpose 
for which it was created—the power to pay debts. 

“And again the United States Supreme Court says: 

„Whatever power there is over the currency is vested in Congress. 
If the power to declare what is money is not in Congress it is anni- 
hilated. * * * No one ever doubted that a debt of $1,000 con- 
tracted before 1834 could be paid by 100 eagles coined after that year 
though they contained no more gold than 94 eagles such as were coine 
when the contract was made, and this not because of the intrinsic value 
of the coin, but because of its legal value; the eagles coined after 
1934 were not money until they were authorized by law, and had they 
been coined before without a law fixing their legal value, they could no 
more have paid a debt than uncoined bullion or cotton or wheat, 
+ © * The coinage act fixes its unit as a dollar, but the gold or 
silver thing we call a dollar is in no sense a standard of a dollar. 
It is a representative of it. * We repeat, money is a printed 
legal decree. 


In spite of all the cry about fiat money, all money is fiat 
money. In spite of the cry against greenbackism, unless there 
is some discrimination in the law authorizing such paper money, 
which will prevent it from passing as currency for all domestic 
purposes, such paper money will always remain at a par with 
the gold money of the country. As a matter of fact, there has 
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been no money in the history of our country that more com- 
pletely illustrated the use of fiat money than the money issued 
under the provisions of the Federal reserve act. Under the 
Federal reserve act practically all of the money that has been 
in circulation has been paper money. About July 30, 1921, 
over 77 per cent of the general stock of gold in the United 
States was held by the Federal reserve banks. June 30, 1920, 
when we were in the midst of inflation and gradually reaching 
the peak, there were only $34,216,000 gold coin and $41,928,000 
gold certificates in all of the reporting national anc State banks. 
During that period the test of the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar was not the percentage of gold that was in the gold reserves, 
but, rather, the volume of money that was in circulation plus 
the condition of bank credits. 
BANK CREDIT VERSUS MONEY. 

“That leads me to say something else. The great majority 
of business that has been conducted since the inauguration of 
the Federal reserve system has not been done with money but 
has been done with bank credit. The big bankers have been 
able to easily fool the people in making a distinction between 
the two. Very few men who created debts and made bank 
loans during the war actually borrowed money. They paid 
interest just the same, but the banker did not actually loan 
them money. When we pick up the papers and read the various 
bank statements and look at the statement of deposits and see 
that the statement says that so many dollars are on deposit, 
that does not mean that those deposits represent cash. They 
do not. To a large extent they represent credit. 

“Let me illustrate: Mr. A walks into a bank and says to the 
cashier, I wish to borrow $10,000; her@ is my note properly in- 
dorsed, and it is such a note as comes within the provisions of 
the Federal reserve act.’ The cashier says to Mr. A, ‘ Well, Mr. 
A, do you wish this in cash or do you simply wish a checking 
account?’ Mr. A replies that he simply wants the note dis- 
counted and placed to his credit on his checking account. The 
loan is granted. The note is discounted, Mr. A is credited on 
the books with the amount, and he pays his bills by check. 
His checks are deposited by his payees in their various banks, 
who are engaged in the same kind of loan transactions. These 
checks are then passed through the clearing house and there 
‘washed out’ by matching, or checking, them against each other 
and the banks adjusting their differences in cash. The banks 
have not loaned money. They have simply loaned a book trans- 
action, credit, and are drawing interest on their system of 
bookkeeping. It is hardly probable that more than 5 per cent 
of cash is required to adjust the differences of the banks in the 
clearing house association. An interest-bearing debt has been 
created solely on the ability of the banks to keep books, coupled 
with an unjust privilege allowed them under the provisions of 
the Federal reserve act, which permits them to extend or con- 
tract such credit almost at will. It has been the arbitrary ex- 
ercise of this sovereign function placed in the hands of private 
bankers that has wrought so mth havoc during the past sev- 
eral months. ; 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ARRIVES. 

“In August, 1913, we were assured by one of the proponents 
of the Federal reserve act that the act would 

“Prevent unfair and undue constriction of credits with its conse- 
quent paralyzing effect on business and on the productive energies of 

e Nation. 

“Also— 


“Men will not be thrown out of employment wholesale throughout 
the country by the fright of financial and commercial panic, but finance 
and commerce will be steady. Men will not be ruined by violent and 
abrupt changes of values. Hundreds of thousands of men will not sud- 
denly be thrown out of employment during these national waves of 
depression. There will be no national waves of depression nor undue 
feverish buoyancy. 

“The above statements were made by Senator ROBERT L. 
Owen, and appeared in an article entitled ‘The banking and 
currency bill,’ in the Commoner, August, 1913, volume 13, No. 
28, page 4. 

Senator Owen is a most brilliant man and had given a great 
deal of time and thought to his subject, but how easily was he 
fooled. It is true we have had no bankers’ panic but we have 
had one of the greatest panics among the people that we have 
ever witnessed. What an era of ‘unfair and undue constric- 
tion of credits’ have we had, and we have fully realized its 
‘consequent paralyzing effect on business and on the productive 
energies of the Nation.“ Men have been thrown out of em- 
ployment, not by the hundreds of thousands but our unemployed 
have reached the 5,000,000 mark. ‘ Violent and abrupt changes 
of values’ robbed the farmers of $5,000,000,000 in value on a 
single crop. Men have been ruined on every hand, suicides and 
failures have been introduced into every community, homes 
have been lost, and hope has been shattered, but it has not been 


advertised upon the billboards of the country, instead they have 
blazoned the enchanting phrase, ‘Prosperity is just around the 
corner.’ 

DRAWING BIG INTEREST ON BOOKKEEPING AND NO MONEY. 

With such a condition as this facing the country, and in 
view of all the inspired statements of the banking wizards as 
to inflation and how much money was in the country during the 
period of inflation and the necessity for deflation, it is pertinent 
to note that the total cash in the vaults of all reporting banks, 
national and State, was on June 30, 1914, $1,689,219,000, and on 
June 30, 1920, $1,076,378,000. 

In other words, there was over half a billion dollars more 
of cash in the vaults of the reporting national and State banks 
before the inauguration of the Federal reserve system in 1914 
than there was June 30, 1920, when we were in the midst of 
inflation. The bankers were doing the business, not with cash 
but with bank credit. In using bank credit they were drawing 
interest on their privileged system of bookkeeping. 

“Another pertinent point: The loans and discounts, including 
overdrafts of all reporting banks, national and State, was on 
sone 30, 1914, $15,339,478,000, and on June 30, 1920, $31,365,- 

000. 

In other words, the debts due the banks more than doubled 
from the period just before the Federal reserve system was 
inaugurated until the 30th of June, 1920, when we were in the 
midst of inflation. These debts were created by the extension 
of bank credit, and the banks were realizing interest on these 
paper credits. From these figures you can begin to realize the 
endérmous profits which the bankers were able to realize by 
reason of the special privilegés granted to them by the Federal 
reserve act. At an average rate of interest of 6 per cent the 
interest on „these debts would approximate $2,000,000,000, half 
enough to run our Government during this period of high taxes. 
If you would add to that the interest realized off of Govern- 
ment bonds and obligations annually, you would have an amount 
that would practically pay the expenses of the Government. It 
is hard to see where these institutions afford any special 
service that the Government could not well exercise under 
proper administration for the benefit of all the people and 
without material expense. In other words, by reason of the 
special privileges granted these banking institutions they are 
able to realize an amount of profit almost sufficient to pay the 
expenses of our Government if our Government were to conduct 
the same kind of business. Through these privileges the people 
of this country are contributing to these banking institutions an 
amount almost equivalent to the amount they have to pay for 
the support of the Government. No wonder they will howl 
‘fiatism’ or any other kind of ‘ism’ in order to keep for 
themselves these powerful weapons of economic servitude. 

DOES THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM MEASURE UP? 


“In this connection we would do well to recall the speech of 
John C.-Calhoun in the Senate, who said: 


“Place the money power in the hands of a combination of a few 

individuals and they, by expanding or contracting the currency, may 

raise or sink prices at pleasure; and by purchasing when at the greatest 

depression and selling at the greatest elevation may command the whole 

property and industry of the community and control its fiseal opera- 
ons.” 


In discussing our present deplorable financial condition it is 
well to keep in mind that seven men have almost unlimited 
power in the Federal reserve system. If this power was used 
for the best interests of all our people, it would bring pros- 
perity, but this power has not been so used; in fact, it seems 
to have been used for the very opposite purpose, and its mal- 
administration has brought ruin to a large group of our 

ople. Says a writer in the Manufacturers’ Record for March 

„ 1922: 


“At no time in our history, not only from the time of Lincoln but 
from the time of George Washington, since the formation of this great 
Republic, have we been presented with a greater wave of prosperity, a 
greater opportunity for securing permanent benefits to agriculture, 
commerce, and civilization, nation-wide and world-wide, than was 
almost forced opon us prior to the enforcement of this licy of wreck 
and ruin. And had the Federal reserve system functioned for the 
purpose for which it was intended to-day we would be in the midst of 

rosperity; we would have a contented and Prosperous 5 
ntense commercial activity, and the people of America and the worl 
would bave received great efits. Of course, we would have even- 
tually had deflation in prices. However, it would have come upon the 
law of supply and demand and never to pre-war levels as a 3 
dicular drop. Had the Federal reserve system functioned for the pur- 
pose for which it was created, it would have been recorded in the per- 
manent records of history as one of the greatest benefactors of 
civilization.” 

WHEN DRASTIC DEFLATION CAMP. 


“With all of these debts outstanding it is easy to see how a 
crash could be precipitated. When ‘drastic deflation’ was 
ordered paying time had come. Debtors were called upon to 
pay, and they must pay with money. The most of these debts 
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were short-term bank. obligations and immediately due. Bank 
eredit was shut off. Debtors could borrow neither money nor 
bank credit. It was only a matter of time until the comparatively 
small amount of money that was in circulation had gone the 
rounds and had been drawn in. But the debt due had not been 
paid, Shylock was demanding his pound of flesh. Money 
became dear, because money became scarce. After the money 
that was in circulation had passed its round of debt paying 
and had gradually found its way to the vaults of the big banks 
the only way to get it out again was by the sale of commodl- 
ties, of property, and of labor. This gave the money power the 
weapon they needed with which to force down the price of 
commodities and of labor. Since through payment on debts 
they had gathered in the money, and now payment on debts 
wns to be made by labor and commodities, it made their debts 
immensely more valuable to obtain as much of labor and com- 
modities for their debts as possible. As a result we have wit- 
nessed the inevitable collapse of basic industry in this coun- 
try and the real producers reduced almost to a state of 
vassalage. 

“ Many reasons were assigned. The people needed to be led 
to believe that such a painful operation was necessary for their 
own salvation. They were asked to be good sports and take 
their part of the medicine. They took their medicine all 
right while these legalized money barons were bundling in their 
booty. 

“ When our markets collapsed we were told that the European 
purchasing power had dwindled and that there was no European 
market for our goods. The farmer was asked to be patient until 
Europe could be restored. We were told that the difference in 
exchange rates made it impossible for Europe to buy. Our 
financial guardians, if they had the interests of the country at 
heart, should have thought of that when they ordered ‘ drastic 
deflation.’ They should have known—and probably did—that 
deflation in America, which would result in dear money, would 
make a wider margin of difference in exchange rates with 
Europe, that was continuing inflation and cheap money. Is it 
possible that some of our international bankers held enormous 
European war securities, that were subject to become valueless 
unless American resources and labor could be marshaled to 
their support and their value be restored by American com- 
modities? 

HOME CONSUMPTION VERSUS FOREIGN MARKETS. 


“Had more thought been given to domestic conditions and 
more attention paid to home consumption, prices in our basic 
products would have never suffered such a collapse. When we 
threw 5,000,000 out of employment, who were earning about an 
average of $4 per diem, we destroyed a purchasing power of 
$20,000,000 per day, or about. $6,000,000,000 per year. Think of 
the effect this amount of money would have had upon our do- 
mestic market had it been spent for necessities and comforts of 
life. As a nation we can produce practically everything we need 
for home consumption, and we are really practically independent 
of foreign trade, save the necessity of adjusting trade balances. 
It is a crime to force American products upon a foreign market 
until the maximum demand in this country is first satisfied. We 
need to adjust our economic system so that our people can 
consume more and have more of the pleasures and comforts of 
life as well as of the necessities. If our people produce the 
commodities, any system is criminal that denies to them the 
results of their toil in pleasures, comforts, and necessities. Our 
present system does it. But there is a way of allowing our 
people to realize more of the fruits of their toil, and that is 
through a proper monetary system, a system that really circu- 
lates for the people, a system wherein money is really a circu- 
lating medium through which the people can exchange values 
and not a system wherein money is purely a commodity with 
which to engage in trade, barter, sell, control, and make scarce, 
and make all human endeavors subservient to the beck and call 
of those who control and manipulate it. One is a system for 
the people realized by our Government exercising its sovereign 
governmental functions, the other is a system for the special 
privileged banking class and their allies, realized by the banking 
class being granted sovereign governmental functions, to be 
exercised by them privately for their own special greed and 
avarice and gain. : 

“There is one thing I want you to bear in mind, ladies and 
gentlemen, and that is that when the money power of this 
country wants to divert your attention from their activities they 
begin to point out other problems that face the country and 
ask you to notice them, that they are the dangers to the Nation. 
I want to say to you that there is no really big and important 
question before our people to-day that is inseparable from the 
money question, and the money question usually controls the 
situation, 


“We have gotten into our present difficulties because of the 
fact that Congress has delegated certain sovereign governmental 
functions to a few specially privileged to use for their own ad- 
vantage. It is true that the rank and file of Congress did not 
realize just what they were doing. There is only one way to 
ment — problem. The first thing is to undo that which we 

ve done. 


THS LADD MONETARY BILL, 


“With that in view, I have introduced a bill in the Senate 
that provides for the restoration of the sovereign function of 
the issuance and control of money and credit to the Govern- 
ment, where it rightfully belongs under the Constitution. After 
extended investigation and much preparation, I formulated a 
tentative measure in Senate bill No, 2604. I believe this bill to 
contain provisions of great importance that are fundamentally 
sound. The bill provides for a Government issuance of money, 
to be loaned direct to the people at a rate of interest not to 
exceed 4 per cent per annum, and I believe if it were passed it 
would be the greatest triumph for the people in the history of 
monetary legislation in our country. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of the bill are, I think, of such transcendent importance 
that I am little concerned as to the details of the bill, just so 
the fundamental propositions remain unimpaired. The right 
to issue money and control the volume and to control credit 
should be placed back in the Government and remain there to 
be used for and on behalf of all the people of this great country, 
and not be manipulated by a privileged monopoly for the benefit 
of the few. 

“To bring about such a reform as this means to challenge all 
the combined powers of “ggregated wealth with all of their plu- 
tocratic, dominating, and conscienceless methods of warfare. 
Mr. Chase’s prophecy will then become realized, wherein the 
people will be arrayed on one side and the banks on the other 
in a conflict such as we have never seen in this country.’ But 
we must gird up our loins and enter the fight or submit to a 
system that Horace Greeley foresaw to be as cruel as that of 
the old system of chattel slavery.’ Will we permit this to goon 
until the Republic is destroyed, as was feared by Lincoln? God 
forbid! Will this generation see us as William Pitt prophesied, 
that our ‘independence will be a mere phantom’ ? 

The challenge is to you, the challenge is to me, the challenge 
is to every good citizen who loves his country. What will you 
do? Will you agree that the citizens of this great land shall be 
manacled and bound in economic servitude, or will you demand 
that they shall be free? Free to toil and labor and enjoy the 
fruits of their intelligence and thrift. The way is open; but 
we must first have the determination of battle and the willing- 
ness to wage it to a successful conclusion. In the name of 
righteousness, justice, and freedom, let us start it. 

“I regard poverty as a curse, God never meant any man to 
be poor in the sense of that pinching, grinding want which 
gives a man heartache and brain ache. There is plenty in the 
world for every man to live in comfort, and all lack is largely 
the result of governmental mismanagement.” 

INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE ORIGIN AND OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM. 

“This week I received a request from North Dakota, as 
follows: 

“ Many of us have not as clear an idea of the Federal reserve bank 
and its workings as we should have. Can you tell us through the 
Courier-News— 

1. How the Federal reserve was started? 

“2. What it pays the Government for money it gets from it? How 
more Who are the beneficiaries of this Federal reserve bank? 

“4. How money can be contracted through it, etc.” 

“There are so many angles involved in this request that it 
is quite impracticable to answer in detail, as it would impose 
upon the space in the Courier-News. However, I hope to dis- 
cuss various details at different times, so that the people may 
have some specific information relative to the workings of the 
Federal reserve system. 

1. HOW WAS THE FEDERAL RESERVE STARTED? 


“Paul M. Warburg, former member of the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., international bankers of New York, and which firm 
was found by the Pujo committee to be one of those firms that 
constituted thé Money Trust, is the person who really brought 
about the Federal reserve system. If was his idea. Warburg 
was born in Germany in 1868; he came to the United States 
in 1902. The German banking house of the Warburgs was 
established in 1796. Warburg is the finished product of many 
generations of international bankers. His world-wide educa- 
tion thoroughly equipped him for the opportunities of interna- 
tional banking on a large scale. Notwithstanding the fact that 
he came to America in 1902, he did not become an American 
citizen until 1911. In 1906 he commenced an active campaign 
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to put his banking ideas on the Federal statute books. He 
was active in the Aldrich measure, and by that measure com- 
mitted the Republican Party to his banking program. The 
Democrats, very righteously, rose in arms and defeated the 
Aldrich measure and then turned right around and nestled 
Warburg to their bosoms, camouflaged and modified the. pro- 
posals contained in the Aldrich measure, and passed the Fed- 
eral reserve act. The Republicans already having been com- 
mitted to its principles, which, if possible, was the more vicious 
of the two, as embodied in the Aldrich bill, could not offer any 
substantial resistance to it, and it is doubtful if they desired 
to do so. When Warburg was before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee testifying in the hearings on his nomina- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board, he stated: 

“T have, as you know, taken a keen interest in this monetary reform 
since I have been in this country. I have had the suecess which comes 
to few people of starting an idea and starting it so that the whole 
country has taken it up and it has taken some tangible form. 

“This committee who heard Warburg say this was In a posi- 
tion to know who was responsible for the Federal reserve act, 
and no voice was raised to question his authorship. He further 
stated, when asked to explain the fundamental differences be- 
tween the Aldrich plan and the Federal reserve plan, that— 
“the Aldrich bill brings the whole system into 1 unit, while this deals 
with 12 units. and unites them again into the Federal Reserve Board. 
It is a little bit complicated, which objection, however, can be overcome 
in an administrative way. 

“Mr. Warburg was chosen the administrator to overcome the 
objections and making it conform to the possibilities of a cen- 
tral-bank idea. How well he succeeded its drain upon the people 
of this country should amply testify. 

“This is a brief statement as to how the Federal reserve sys- 
tem was started, 

2. WHAT DOES IT PAY THE GOVERNMENT FOR MONEY IT GETS FROM THE 
GOVERNMENT? 

“The last definite information I have on this subject is as 
late as February 8, 1922, and I do not think the conditions have 
materially changed since that date. Under the provisions of 
section 16 of the Federal reserve act, Federal reserve banks are 
required to reimburse the Treasury Department for all expenses 
necessarily incurred in connection with the printing, issue, and 
retirement of Federal reserve notes. The act also empowers 
the Federal Reserve Board to establish a rate of interest which 
each Federal reserve bank shall pay on the total amount of its 
Federal reserve notes outstanding less the amount of gold and 
gold certificates held by the Federal reserve agent as collateral 
security. Up to February 8, 1922, however, the board had not 
required the reserve banks to pay interest on the Federal reserve 
notes issued to them, justifying such failure to do so upon the 
ground that all net earnings after the payment of the annual 
dividend of 6 per cent are either paid to the Government as a 
franchise tax or are transferred to surplus account in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal reserve act. However, 
the ingenuity of bankers help them take care of a great many 
things. Severe criticism has been made relative to increase of 
salaries of bank officials and employees and the building of bank 
buildings—the New York Federal Reserve Bank proposed to 
build a marble banking palace to cost approximately $25,000,000, 
The banks are also required to pay a tax of one-half of 1 per 
cent each half year on the average amount of such bank’s notes 
in circulation. This is equivalent to the rate charged national 
banks on their circulation. Up until December 31, 1921, the 
Federal reserve banks paid to the Government in franchise taxes 
the sum of $124,537,336. This was all, notwithstanding the 
fact that they were doing billions of dollars’ worth of business. 
The proposed bank building in New York was to cost a fifth of 
this sum. 

8. WHO ARE THE BENEFICIARIES OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM? 

“Those who own and control the system, of course, and it is 
owned and controlled by the big bankers. It is a common 
misunderstanding that the Federal reserve banks are public 
institutions owned by the people. They are not. ey are pri- 
vate banking institutions, and their. officials have so testified 
before congressional committees, They are operated for pri- 
vate gain. Congress simply delegated to them, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal reserve act, the control and use of the 
money and credit of this country. Congress had no moral 
right to do so, if it had the legal right. The Constitution 
places upon Congress the duty of regulating and controlling 
the money and credit of this Nation, and it was morally 
criminal to delegate those functions to private bankers to op- 
erate for their own private gain. Of course, at times, there 
must be resultant benefits to the people and temporary pros- 
perity in order to make the system profitable to the bankers; 
but there are also the periods of depression which sweep away 
all of savings and prosperity and more completely forge the 


chains of economic servitude. The power is in the hands of 
the bankers who control the system to bring about either that 
they desire. It is mere prating for them to talk about peos- 
perity is just around the corner, because they alone can turn 
the corner when they desire. Natural economic conditions no 
longer control the situation in this country. Unnatural, ficti- 
tious conditions of the bank manipulators control, and they 
control under a quasi partnership with the Government and 
under the protection of a delegation of powers by Congress, 
Congress must undo what it has done and restore to the people 
the control and exercise of the sovereign function of the 
issuance and control of money and credit, 

4. HOW CAN MONEY BE CONTRACTED THROUGH THR FEDERAL RESERVE 

SYSTEM? 

“The Federal reserve system set up a system of bank 
credits that enveloped the country in debt without putting the 
necessary corresponding amount of money into circulation to 
help them pay out when paying time came. The most of the 
loans made throughout the country were loans of bank credit. 
If you went to a bank to borrow, your loan was placed to your 
credit at the bank and you drew your checks against it. You 
saw very little of the money that your debt was supposed to 
represent. It was a system of bookkeeping. The debts were 
created, but the money did not go into circulation. When the 
Federal reserve system was ready to contract, it simply stopped 
the issuance of bank credit, and you could not borrow from 
your banks any more. They had no bank credit to loan. It 
had been stopped by the system. There were about ten times 
as large an amount in debts due through the Federal reserve 
system as there was money in circulation. It was only a mat- 
ter of a short time after these debts were called for payment 
until all the money in the country was drawn into the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and still the larger proportion of the debts 
remained unpaid. Then the only way the people could get 
money with which to pay the debts or to purchase the neces- 
sities of life was to sell their products or their property. They 
held the money and they owned the debts. This gave them 
control of the situation so that they could dictate the prices the 
producers of the Nation were to receive for their labor and 
products. They not only contracted the currency but deflated 
everything else the average citizen had. Especially did they 
deflate the farming class.” : 

Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Lapp to the bill 
(H. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans 
of the World War, and for other purposes, viz: 

Amend section 401 by striking out, on page 11, line 6, the 
comma after the word “credit” and insert in lieu thereof a 
period, and all the rest of lines 6 and 7, namely: if, and only 
if, such credit is not more than $50.” 

Strike out all of Title V, “Adjusted service certificates,” 
beginning with page 12 and including pages 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“ADJUSTED SERVICE PAY. 

“Sec. 405. (a) That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed, for the payment of the ad- 
justed service credits provided for in this act. to issue, on the 
credit of the United States, the sum of $2,500,000,000 of United 
States notes, or as much thereof as may be necessary, not bear- 
ing interest, payable to bearer, which notes so issued shall be 
lawful money and a legal tender in payment of all debts, public 
and private, within the United States; and any of the said 
notes, when returned to the Treasury, may be reissued from 
time to time as the exigencies of the public service may require, 
unless such notes have been duly retired or converted in accord- 
ance with the provisions hereinafter contained in section 406 of 
this act. 

“(b) Such Treasury notes shall be issued in denominations of 
$1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, and $500 each, in such amounts 
of each as to make them best suitable for circulation among the 
people generally. 

(e) Veterans entitled to receive adjusted service pay under 
the provisions of this act, and who shall have duly made appli- 
cation for such ‘adjusted service pay’ in accordance with the 
provisions of section 302 of this act, shall be paid the amount 
of their ‘adjusted service pay’ with lawful money of the 
United States by forwarding the same to such veterans by reg- 
istered mail. 

“ GRADUAL RETIREMENT PROVISION. 

“Sec. 406. (a) That for the purpose of providing for the 
gradual retirement of the Treasury notes issued under the pro- 
visions of this act, there shall annually be levied and collected 
upon all banks, banking institutions, and trust companies, or- 
ganized and doing business in the United States or in any of its 
possessions that are incorporated for or in excess of $100,000, 
and upon all partnerships engaged in the banking business in 
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the United States or in any of its possessions in which the total 
amount of capital invested in the firm business amounts to 
$109,000 or more, a sum equal to 50 per cent of all profits made 
by such banks, banking institutions, trust companies, or bank- 
ing partnerships, in excess of 12 per cent upon capital stock 
and surplus after due deduction is made for all other taxes 
paid by such banks, banking institutions, trust companies, or 
banking partnerships: Provided, however, That none of the 
Treasury notes. issued under the provisions of this act shall be 
retired within 12 months after the issuance of such notes: And 
provided further, That the Treasury notes issued under the 
provisions of this act shall be retired over a period of 25 years 
in equal annual installments, except where such Treasury notes 
are retired by bonds as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) If the money levied and collected under paragraph (a) 
of this section of this act shall be in amount in excess of the 
amount required for the retirement of the proportional amount 
of such Treasury notes for that year, such excess shall be turned 
into the publie funds in the Treasury ; if the amount levied and 
eollected under paragraph (a) of this section of this act should 
not be sufficient for the retirement of the proportional amount 
of Treasury notes for that year, then such amounts as may be 
necessary to provide for the retirement of the proportional 
amount of Treasury notes for that year shall be paid from the 
funds received from the interest paid by foreign Governments 
on their refunded debts owing to the United States. 

„(e) In the event the funds provided for in paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of this section should be insufficient for the retirement 
of the proportional amount of Treasury notes for any year dur- 
ing the operation of this act, then and in that event there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, amounts sufficient to re- 
tire the proportional part of such Treasury notes for that year. 

„(d) After one year from the issuance of Treasury notes pro- 
vided for in this act any holder of Treasury notes issued under 
the provisions of this act in amount of $100 or more may present 
such notes to the Secretary of the Treasury for exchange in gold 
bonds of the United States: Provided, That not more than 20 
per cent of the total amount of Treasury notes issued under the 
provisions of this act shall be thus exchanged during any one 
year. 

„(e) As soon as practicable after such Treasury notes are 
presented to the Secretary of the Treasury for conversion he 
shall issue therefor gold bonds of the United States as herein 
provided for, and for that purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized to issue bonds of the United States, 
nontax exempt, the principal and interest thereof shall be pay- 
able in United States gold coin of the present standard of yalue, 
at an annual rate of interest not exceeding 3 per cent, payable 
semiannually, and said bonds shall be payable 25 years from 
date of issue, the date of issue being determined by the date 
on which such Treasury notes are offered for conversion: 
Provided, That at any time prior thereto, upon act of Congress, 
such bonds may be called for redemption. 

“(f) In his discretion the Secretary of the Treasury may fix 
definite dates, quarterly or semiannually, at which time such 
Treasury notes may be tendered to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for conversion at par into the bonds authorized under the 
provisions of this act.” 


ATTITUDE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON TOWARD BONUS FOR SOLDIERS. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, it is not for the 
purpose of carrying on a discussion of the soldiers’ bonus that 
J claim at this time the attention of the Senate for a few mo- 
ments. On yesterday afternoon there arose a difference of 
memory between myself and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] as to whether George Washington favored, in principle, 
a soldiers’ bonus. The Senator from Idaho evidently had in 
his mind the fact that General Washington refused to receive 
any compensation for his services during the Revolutionary 
War. One might very naturally, after the lapse of years, con- 
fuse that fact with the previous record of General Washington 
in connection with other wars, especially the old French and 
Indian War. It is for the purpose of showing that I was right 
in saying that General Washington had indorsed the principle 
of the bonus, cash bonus and land bonus, that I now ask for a 
few moments of the time of the Senate. 

The first authority from which I read is John Marshall, who, 
as everybody knows, was a great personal friend of George 
Washington and afterwards was Chief Justice of the United 
States. His work, the Life of Washington, is one of the origi- 
nal authorities, and from volume 2, page 11, I read: 


Great credit was given to Colonel Washington his countrymen, 
for the courage displayed on this occasion— = Sé 


That was part of the old French and Indian War— 


and the legislature were so satisfied with the conduct of the party as 
to vote their thanks to him and the officers under his co . They 
also gave 300 pistoles to be distributed among the soldiers engaged in 
the action, as a reward for their bravery. 

Mr. President, this morning I had the Spanish coin “pistole” 
looked up, and its equivalent in our money is $4. Therefore the 
amount paid by the Virginia Assembly to these soldiers was 
$1,200, worth at this time perhaps five times the amount it was 
worth then, the purchasing power of the dollar having decreased 
so much. Therefore this bounty in cash was worth not less than 
$6,000, and the text leaves you in doubt as to whether that was 
for each man or for the entire party, to be divided among the 
men, Take it either way you will. There is the principle of 
the legislature voting to George Washington, then a colonel, and 
to the small body of men he commanded in that expedition 
against the Indians, about $6,000 in cash; and Mr. Marshall, 
on the margin of that page, prints a letter signed by George 
Washington, in which he thanks the legislature for its action 
in this regard. 

Mr. Marshall does not go any further into the matter, but 
Sparks does. In Sparks's Life of Washington, at page 67, I 
find the following: ` 

Another and more substantial proof soon followed. 


That is, proof of the general gratefulness of the legislature 


and the people for the services of Colonel Washington and his 


men in those expeditions up the Ohio against the Indians. 


The Virginia Legislature voted £40,000 for the publie service and 
enlar, their regiment to 16 companies. Three hundred pounds were 
likew granted to Colonel Washington and proportional sums to the 
other officers and privates— 


Now he quotes from the act of the legislature, evidently— 
Fie Rr gallant behavior and losses” at the battle of the Monon- 


As everybody knows, the British pound is about $4.84 of our 
money. That is within a fraction of it. Multiply the £40,000, 
say by five, and you would have $200,000; and multiply that 
by five, to bring the value of the dollar down to its purchasing 
power now, and you would have a very substantial bounty. The 
significance of this, Mr. President, is that £300 of it is spe- 
cifically voted to Colonel Washington, and he accepts it. If 
that does not fix him to the principle of the bounty nothing on 
earth could, and surely there never lived a man who had a 
nicer, a higher sense of personal honor than George Washing- 
ton; and if he could aecept a bounty without shame and without 
reproach the Chevalier Bayard could do it. Would anybody 
dare to charge him with capitalizing his patriotism? Would 
anybody dare to say that he degraded his manhood when he ac- 
cepted that £300 voted to him by the Virginia Legislature be- 
cause of his gallant service at the battle of the Monongahela? 

I come now, Mr. President, to the Life of George Washington, 
by Henry Casor Loba, present senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, volume 1, page 109: 

While thus looking after his own estates at bome, he went farther 
afield in search of investments, keeping a shrewd eye on the western 
lands and buying wisely and jndiciously whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity. He also constituted himself now, as in a later time, the 
champion of the soldiers, for whom he had the truest 9 and 
affection, and a large of the correspondence of this period is de- 
voted to their claims for the lands granted them by the assembly. He 
distinguished carefully am them, however, those who were unde- 
serving; and to the major of regiment, who had been excluded from 
the public thanks on account of cowardice at the Great Meadows, he 
wrote as follows: “ Your impertinent letter was delivered to me yes- 
terday. As I am not accustomed to ve such from any man, nor 
would. have taken the same language from you personally without let- 
ting you feel some marks of my resentment, I would advise you to be 
cautious in writing me a second of the same tenor. But for your 
8 dity and sottishness, you might have known, 10. attending to the 
pub peste that you had your full quantity of 10,000 acres of land 
allowed you.” 

This major, who had shown cowardice in the face of the 
enemy at Gfeat Meadows, had been gazetted in the public papers 
as having had 10,000 acres of land allotted to him as a bonus, 
and Washington said to him, in effect: “If you had been pay- 
ing attention to what was being published, you would have 
known that, in spite of your cowardice, you could have gotten 
your 10,000 acres of land.” 

Now I come to Paul Leicester Ford’s “The True George 
Washington,” page 130: 

As a military bounty in the French and Indian War, the Governor 
of Virginia issued a proclamation granting western lands to the sol- 
diers, and under this Washington not merely secured 15,000 acres in 
his own right but by buying the claims of some of his fellow officers 
doubled that quantity. 


Mr. President, I think I have made out my case. 


1922. 
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CE NE A E AA ee ee ee eee, 


CIVILIAN INSTRUCTORS AT NAVAL ACADEMY, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the conferees on the naval 
appropriation bill are in session. The other day, when that 
pill was before the Senate, it developed that there are 118 
civilian instructors in the Naval Academy. Under the bill as 
it passed the House none of these civilian instructors could be 
dismissed except for cause, The distinguished chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
PornpEXTER], made the statement on the floor of the Senate that 
‘Admiral Wilson desires to dismiss from the academy 78 out 
of the 118. The Committee on Naval Affairs added to the 
House bill an amendment which would permit a reduction from 
418 to 80, thereby reducing the number of civilian instruc- 
88 at the time when the appropriation bill was before 
the Senate it was impossible for anyone to know what the ulti- 
mate action of the Senate would be, or what recommendations 
the conferees would make, or what would be the final action of 
the Congress of the United States. Notwithstanding that fact, 
notice was served by the superintendent of the academy upon 
six of these civilian instructors that their services would be 
dispensed with. Within the last three hours information has 
been brought to me by one of the men in the press gallery that 
he has been advised that either yesterday or the day before 
Admiral Wilson, as superintendent of the academy, had notified 
80 of the civilian instructors that their services would not be 
needed after a certain period of time; I have forgotten the 
number of days—60 days, I think, I may be slightly in error 
as to that. If the superintendent of the academy is going arbi- 
trarily to take this stand, not knowing what the final action of 
the Gongress is going to be, what will be his attitude if the 
Congress fails to stay his hand? 

Mr. President, I think it has been clearly shown to the 
Senate and to the country that the average civilian instructor 
in the academy is much superior to the average naval officer 
there; and yet, for some reason or other, there seems to be a 
prejudice on the part of the superintendent against these 
civilian instructors. As a result of this policy, we bave naval 
officers put in certain departments from time to time. They 
are kept there while on shore leave for a period, as I am in- 
formed, of not exceeding three years, and then they go back to 
sea or are assigned to other duties. 

What would happen to the great universities of the country 
or to our public schools if the instructors or professors were 
to be changed every two or three years? This thought was 
clearly pointed out by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I think my good friend from 
Ohio misapprehends the situation, I understand by the great 
reduction of our Navy we have been left with a large number 
of officers with little to do. Indeed, I understand that we now 
have officers enough in the Navy for an enlisted personnel of 
twice the present size. We have to pay those officers anyway, 
whether they are on the retired list or on the active list, and 
if we can utilize them at the Naval Academy and save the 
expense of employing civilian instructors, why should we not 
do it? 

As I understand the situation, before the war there were 
about 40 civilian instructors at the academy. During the war 
their number was increased to 108, and the proposition is now 
made to reduce that force a trifle. I do not understand that 
there is any sinister object back of that, as would be implied 
from the remarks of the Senator from Ohio, but it is to be done 
in a spirit of economy, We have a large surplus of naval offl- 
cers and it is difficult to find work for them. So it is proposed 
to use some of those officers as instructors and thus get rid of 
the necessity of paying salaries to civilian instructors, 

We are greatly reducing our Navy. There are a large number 
of officers on the retired list whom we have to pay, and we 
have a large number on the active list who are not doing much, 
With the great reduction in personnel, it is difficult to find 
employment for all the officers, and if we can utilize the serv- 
ices of some at the academy, they still being under pay, it will 
be a move toward economy. I have no doubt that those officer 
instructors, man for man, will average up with the civilian 
instructors. Most of them are graduates of the Nava] Academy 
and they have had good training. This move is made in a spirit 
of economy, and I can not see how any man who wants to see 
our expenses reduced can object to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have no quarrel with my 
distinguished friend from Minnesota in so far as economy in 


public expenditures is concerned, but I am afraid he did not 
follow the course of this debate. 

Mr. NELSON. I hope the Senator from Ohio will not regard 
this as a personal attack upon him, 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON, I got my information about the matter from 
one of the civilian instructors. He came here and told me how 
essential it was to maintain that corps of 108 civilian in- 
structors; that they are the only men on the face of the earth, 
apparently, who are fit to instruct the midshipmen at the 
academy, and what a great hazard it would be to deprive the 
academy of those civilians. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With the permission of the Senator from 
Ohio, I desire to inquire if it is true that these civilian in- 
structors were assured, when they were employed, that they 
would be given at least six months’ notice before they were 
discharged from the service. The fact must be recognized that 
if teachers are discharged from any institution at this time of 
the year without prior notice, it will probably mean that they 
will be deprived of employment during the coming school year. 
I have information acquired from some of the instructors at 
the Naval Academy to the effect that they were given assurance 
that before they would be discharged they would have six 
months’ notice, in order to enable them to secure other employ- 
ment, If that is true, it involves a question of good faith in 
dealing with them, and it ought to have some influence upon 
the final action to be taken by the conferees, for the Govern- 
ment ought to act justly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am advised that some of 
these contracts are for five years, some for three years, and 
some have but one year to run, I understand. I am not clear 
whether there is such a provision in the contract as the Senator 
from Arkansas refers to, but by an amendment to the naval 
appropriation bill, agreed to in the Senate the other day, that 
provision was inserted in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that it was represented to me that the contract itself provides 
for six months’ notice before the discharge of an instructor, 
but the contract is made for a definite period of time, and I 
presume the power of discharge from public necessity or for 
other cause is reserved in the contract, 

I am informed that assurance was given these several in- 
structors that the power to discharge them would not be exer- 
cised previous to the termination of their contracts except upon 
six months’ notice, and one can readily see the reason for such 
an understanding. Persons who are engaged in teaching, like 
other persons who have employment, are under the necessity of 
making provision for the future, and any teacher who is dis- 
charged now will find it difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
employment during the coming year, for the reason that all 
schools which conduct their business upon a sane basis have 
already employed their instructors for the coming year. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is great force in what 
the Senator from Arkansas has stated. The Government of 
the United States can not afford to be ungenerous with these 
people and violate its contracts, either in letter or in spirit. 
But I am not looking at this matter so much from the stand- 
point of the instructor himself as from the standpoint of the 
academy and the standpoint of the midshipmen. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NxLsox] has referred to 
the necessity for economy. I accept his statement as correct. 
But it appeared in the course of the debate here that the naval 
officers’ salaries are from 20 to 40 per cent in excess of the 
salaries of the civilian instructors. More than that, one of 
the admirals, I am advised, perhaps at the commencement exer- 
cises, very recently, anyway, made the statement that the Navy 
needs a thousand officers additional. The total enrollment in 
the Naval Academy during this past year, which was the peak 
year in the history of that academy, was 2,500. The total en- 
rollment during this coming year will be something in excess 
of 2,400, only slightly less than it was last year, and if there 
is this need of naval officers, as there seems to be, let them do 
the work of officers, and let us maintain a reasonable proportion 
of these civilian instructors, 

I have not only conferred with naval instructors, but I have 
conferred with members of the Board of Visitors, and I know 
that the character of instruction which is given by the civilian 
instructors is vastly superior to that which the students get 
from the naval officers, and for the very good reason that those 
naval officers have had little or no experience in teaching. Of 
course, the civilian instructors are confined to certain lines of 
instruction, as, for instance, mathematics, English, modern 
languages, and probably physics and some other kindred 
branches. When it comes to navigation, gunnery, and studies 
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of that kind, certainly the practical instructor on the whole is 
the better, and the naval officers are used for that purpose. 
But the academy for some years has pursued the policy of hav- 
ing some of these officers take positions as civilian instructors 
in modern language, in English, in mathematics, in physics, and 
such subjects, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Not only is it true that in certain classes 
of study the civilian instructor would perhaps be better quali- 
fied to perform service than the naval officer who has had no 
experience in teaching, but it is also true that these civilian in- 
structors afford the only medium of touch between the Naval 

Academy and the students there and civilian life. 

: Mr, POMERENE. The Senator is exactly right. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That has been deemed by many students 
of the subject as of considerable value. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not care to continue the discussion 
of the character of the instruction which has been given at 
that academy. I went into that somewhat at length formerly. 
But this information coming to me as it did, when the conferees 
are sitting, I felt it would not be improper to call the Senate's 
attention to it 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I was interested 
in the fact that the present occupant of the chair, the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] took occasion to-day 
to discuss the adjusted compensation situation. On yesterday, 
owing to a motion to lay upon the table, which had the effect 
of shutting off debate, we were not permitted to discuss the 
question of the time when tthe adjusted compensation measure 
would be considered. I regretted that incident very much. 

I know the people of the country are interested in that 
question. The people in the State which I represent in part 
certainly are interested in it. It is not a new question before 
the Senate, as appeared from what was said on yesterday, and 
a hope has been held out at different times that this measure 
would finally be disposed of. 

About a year ago, when the President of the United States 
came before the Senate and asked a recommittal of the meas- 
ure then pending, I expressed my objection to that course. 
I predicted then that if meant undue delay if not ultimate 
defeat. Following his address, on the 15th day of July the 
distinguished senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] gave explicit assurances that there would be no such 
delay as would work to the detriment of the people who 
would be beneficially interested in that measure. I wish to 
read his language. He was discussing the effect of the recom- 
mitment, and said: 

What effect, then, will its recommitment have on the status of the 

proposed legislation? Will it delay its enactment into law? Will ‘it 
postpone the time within which in its present form the legislation 
would become effective? I assume, Mr. President, that these questions 
are now being asked by the American soldier, and I answer both 
uestions: The recommitment will, of course, delay the date on which 
he compensation bill would in all probability have become a law. 
The recommitment, however, will not, in my opinion, postpone the 
time at which the legislation proposed will become effective. 

Under the terms of the bill the cash payment and the insurance 
plans are to come into effect as of July 1, 1922, Long before that 

ate the bill, in its present or amended form, will be placed upon the 
statute books of the country. 

That was a solemn assurance from the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, who at different times had expressed his 
unqualified support of the adjusted compensation legislation. 
The Ist of July will soon be here—in just a few days more 
and I suppose no one will believe that prior to that date will 
the legislation become effective. 

I called attention at that time to the fact that the educational 
provisions of the measure would largely become of no avail 
unless speedily enacted into law. At that time—a year ago— 
the average age of the ex-service men was 28 years. To-day it 
is a year greater. Time is going by. I am glad to know, 
notwithstanding what occurred yesterday, that there is still 
a deliberate determination on the part of those who favor the 
legislation to see that it shall come to early enactment. There 
is no telling when the tariff bill is going to be passed. Judging 
from present indications which I see all around me, it is going 
to be some time. I apprehend that the question of the adjusted 
compensation will not down until it is settled—until it is 
passed upon by the membership of this Chamber. 

The Senator from North Dakota, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, on yesterday undertook to give us further assurance 
that the bill would become a law before the expiration of this 
Congress. I am confident that assurance was given in all good 
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faith. I know that the Senator from North Dakota always 
believes what he says. But if we may judge the future by the 
past, we can but have apprehension, and the Senator from 
North Dakota, as well as the rest of us, will be disappointed in 
the future as we have been in the past. That the legislation 
should be enacted I believe is the view of at least two-thirds 
of the Members of this body. Delay can only militate against 
it. Delay can not serve any useful purpose. We have laid aside 
the tariff bill for many other measures, some of them requiring 
several days for consideration. It is true the most important 
of those perhaps were appropriation bills to pay the debts of the 
Government, but those who believe in the adjusted compensation 
bill believe that it is for the purpose of paying a debt, and I 
can not conceive of a more sacred debt than that. If we can 
take up time in paying other debts, why can we not take up 
time to pay this debt? 

Mr. President, I do not intend to take up the time of the 
Senate now in discussing the matter, but if the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota feels that the people of the country 
are willing that the delay shall be had, I want to state that in 
my humble judgment he is mistaken about it. From the State 
of New Mexico every official connected with the ex-service men 
has wired me that the tariff bill should be laid aside or that the 
adjusted compensation bill should not be deferred because of 
the tariff bill. They are not different from officials in other 
States. They do not speak solely for themselves. They are 
representative people. They have the official confidence, and 
of course the personal confidence of the great mass.of the ex- 
service men, It is their judgment that the matter should not be 
longer delayed. Delay can only operate to disadvantage. It 
has operated to the disadvantage of those who want to get some 
benefit from it. If it is a debt, let us pay it with as much 
freedom as we would pay any other indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment. Everybody else who has a claim against the United 
States comes here and we listen to the claimant and we are at 
least liberal in listening to the evidence in support of the 
claim. We are liberal in our appropriations. Why should we 
not be liberal with this kind of claim against our great Govern- 
ment, a claim growing out of the greatest war in the history 
of the world, a claim which has in its foundation the greatest 
service to civilization within historical times? 

Mr. President, I have here telegrams from the department 
commander of the American Legion, the department president 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, the first vice president of 
the American Legion Auxiliary, and the department com- 
mander Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. I 
eee these telegrams may be printed in the Rxconp without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

Santa FR, N. MEX., June 18 1922. 
sy ad A. A. JONES 


enate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

The American Legion appreciates your unfailing devotion to the 
ex-service men and women of America, and we of New Mexico feel 
that we can absolutely count upon be to vote against sidetracking 
the adjusted compensation bill for the tariff bill or any other piece 
of legislation which is secondary to the great debt which the country 
owes her defenders. 

M. A. OTERO, Jr., 


Department Commander the American Legion. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., June 18, 1922. 
Hon. A. A. Jonas 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Department of New Mexico, American Legion Auxiliary, requests you 
yote against laying aside adjusted compensation bill to make room for 
tariff legislation, 


Without objection, it is so 


Mrs. BELLE NYE, 
Department President American Legion Augiliary, 


CLAYTON, N. MEX., June 19, 1922, 
Senator A. A. JONES, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 


Ladies Auxiliary, American Legion, urge that you vote against 
278 tarif bill ahead of adjusted compensation measure. Tariff bill 
as twice been laid aside for Army and Navy bills, and we think that 
compensation bill should take precedence over tariff bill, 
Mrs. C. F. MILLIGAN 
First Vice President American Legion Augiliary. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., June 19, 1922. 
Hon. A. A. JONES, 5 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

You are bay Aint by ex-service men of State to use utmost effort to 
secure immediate consideration of adjusted compensation bill, which 
has been pending two years, I understand will reconsidered Mon- 
day. May we expect your whole-hearted . 

YONEY ELLIOTT, 
Department Commander Veterans of Foreign Wars 
United States of America, Albuquerque, N. Mee. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wish to sug- 
gest further that as time progresses in the consideration of 
the tariff bill there will be from day to day an insistent demand 
that the adjusted compensation legislation be taken up and dis- 

of. Hesitation has been evidenced because we are told 
there is a lack of money in the Treasury with which to pay. 
I want to make the observation that if those who are managing 
the financial affairs of the country were to devote one-half the 
energy and one-half the intellectual consideration in trying to 
find methods for paying this debt, instead of not paying it, 
there would be little if any difficulty in the way. There is no 
question that the means can and will be found sooner or later. 
Let this question of the adjusted compensation be considered 
and cared for in precisely the same manner as other claims 
against the Government growing out of the World War are 
eared for. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is true that in 1921 I 
honestly believed that we would dispose of the soldiers’ com- 
pensation bill long before this time. It is equally true that in 
3921, when the special session was called for the purpose of 
disposing of both a tariff bill and a revenue bill, I then thought 
we would get through with the tariff bill in 1921. The year 
1922 is here; it is nearly July; and still we have not got 
through with the tariff bill which it was proposed should be 
disposed of in 1921, 

It is true that after the. President had given a sort of 
ultimatum as to the kind of a soldiers’ compensation bill which 
would be agreeable to him, there was a long attempt made to 
find this way and that way to meet both the views of the 
President and the views of the Congress, which seemed to be 
different from those of the President, but all had a voice in the 
soldiers’ compensation bill, 

It is true that I hoped to have brought this measure to a 
showdown and a final vote long before this time. We have 
been delayed in a great many matters of legislation which we 
expected to have disposed of a long time ago. 

In my estimate of last year that it would not necessitate 
any change in the time in which the compensation bill should 
go into effect, the long time taken upon the revenue bill and 
the tariff bill would naturally compel me to revise my judg- 
ment as to my estimate, I hope, not longer than the six months 
which the present bill provides, or three months longer than 
that which the bill as passed by the House provided. 

I can Dot imagine a stronger position in which to place the 
bill than the position under the circumstances that the bill is 
now in. With the backing not only of the party in power, but 
the backing of both sides of the Chamber, first of the party in 
power that there shall be no recess over and no adjournment 
until it is finally disposed of, and that supplemented by the 
very overwhelming vote making it a special order as soon as 
we have a vote on the tariff bill, and with the privilege of call- 
ing it up at any time before, I feel that it is absolutely assured 
that it will pass during the present session. 

I would be glad if we could take it up to-day and pass it in 
one or two or three days, but I appreciate the objections on 
the part of a great many to laying aside the tariff bill for any 
other bill, and I appreciate that that objection is governed more 
or less by the belief that we could get no time limit upon the 
consideration of the compensation bill and that there would 
not be a sufficient number of votes to take it up and then at- 
tempt to dispose of it in the short period in which a great 
many Senators might think the bill could be passed. 

In each step that I have taken and in whatever position I 
have assumed—admitting that I was mistaken last year in the 
time within which I thought we could dispose of the bill—I at 
least have acted according to what I believed to be the most 
definite, certain, and sure way not only to get an adjusted 
compensation bill passed at this sessoin, but also to get a bill 
passed at this session which would be signed by the President 
when we completed it. I hope, Mr. President, that we may go 
on with the tariff bill for a little while, and that we may also 
consider the other bill. There is still time enough to get both 
bills through, and I hope that we shall get them both through 
by the 15th of August. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, does the Senator 
from North Dakota hold out hope that the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill may come up prior to the disposal of the tariff bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not speak definitely as to that; I do 
not want to prophesy, but, candidly, I believe that if the tariff 
bill should be on the boards too long there would be a proba- 
bility that we could take up the soldiers’ adjusted compensa- 
tion bill and dispose of it, I do not want the bills to block 
each other in any way, shape, or manner. I hope that at some 
time we shall arrive at a conclusion so that we may take up 
the soldiers’ compensation bill and vote on it. I wish we could 


secure a unanimous consent agreement to take it up and con- 
sider it for not to exceed a certain number of days and then 
vote on it, but I appreciate that is an impossibility. I have 
tried to be square and straight with those Senators whose views 
differ from mine on the subject, and haye endeavored to get 
the matter in such shape that we shall have as definite assur- 
ance as the Senate going on record can give that the compensa- 
tion bill will be disposed of during the session, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been con- 
strained to make the few remarks which I have made this 
afternoon largely by reason of an article which I have read 
to-day in the New York Journal of Commerce. According to 
that article, interested parties throughout the country are 
coming to Washington and insisting upon a review of the 
schedules of the tariff bill in which they are interested. We 
have also been told by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance at different times that the committee was reviewing 
the various paragraphs. If that sort of thing is going on, cer- 
tainly there can not be suggested any definite length of time 
during which the tariff bill will be under consideration. The 
tariff bill here, as it is written, has not behind it the views of a 
majority of the Finance Committee. The Finance Committee 
is daily considering the various paragraphs of the bill, and, as 
I am advised by the newspaper to which I have referred, the 
parties interested in the items of the various schedules are 
coming daily to the majority of the committee and insisting 
upon changes or that there shall be no changes or, at any rate, 
peering to have a consideration anew of the various para- 
graphs. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I should like to propound a 
question to the Senator from New Mexico and to ask him if 
he wishes to put an end to the practice which he has de- 
scribed ? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no control whatsoever 
over that matter. 

Mr. MOSES. But will the Senator consent to give assistance 
in securing a unanimous consent agreement to vote on the 
tariff bill, say, on the 1st day of July? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I doubt if the 
2 of the committee would agree to any such proposal 
as 3 

Mr. MOSES. Then, I will ask the chairman of the committee 
if he is willing that an agreement may be secured to vote on 
the tariff bill on the Ist day of July? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I understand that 
the Senator from New Hampshire does not expect an affirma- 
tive reply, because the Senator knows that the tariff bill can 
not be considered by that time; but if he is willing to accept 
the bill just as it is, he is the first Senator that I have heard 
express himself to that effect on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not want the Senator to draw any such 
inference from the question which I propounded to him. I 
thought the Senator was desirous of putting an end to the prac- 
tice of which he read in the newspapers, and which he con- 
sidered to be deleterious, and I thought he wished to expedite 
the consideration of the tariff bill. I merely wished to find out 
how genuine his sentiments were. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Committee on Finance in 
its rehearings on this bill, I think, has made very substantial 
modifications for the good of the country. If they are going to 
modify the bill along those lines 

Mr. MOSES. Why does the Senator delay the matter? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope the good work will go on. 
Mr. MOSES. I thought the Senator was complaining about 
the practice which was taking place. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What I was suggesting was that 
these interviews are going on; that there is no well-considered 
bill here, and it is evidence that there will be much time con- 
sumed in the further consideration of this bill before it is 
enacted into Iaw, and for that reason I was suggesting the 
advisability of taking up the adjusted compensation bill and 
disposing of it. Of course, I know that the Senator from New 
Hampshire is opposed to the adjusted compensation bill and 
is perfectly willing to take up anything that will prevent its 
passage, but others of us look at the matter in a different 
ht. 

Mr. MOSES. I am entirely willing to vote on it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then why not let us vote on it? 
Mr. MOSES. I am entirely willing to vote on the tariff bill, 
and I suggest to the Senator, inasmuch as we have already 
agreed that we will take up the adjusted compensation bill the 
day following the vote on the tariff bill that he permit us to 
vote on the tariff bill on the Ist of July. f 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, Mr. President, that was 
one of the things that was clearly evident yesterday when 
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Senators were undertaking to put the bonus bill behind the 
tariff bill—and it was so expressed upon the floor—that it 
would be used as a lever to force action upon the tariff bill, 
even without adequate consideration, 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator yoted, however, to fix that date. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I hope that we can bring 
this matter to a close. It is desired to hold a brief executive 
session and then to have a recess, 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I first yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask the Senator from New Mexico 
if he thinks there has only been adequate consideration of 
the bill so far? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is my judgment of the 
matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator must conclude that we can 
not pass the tariff bill at this session of Congress, must he not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Wisconsin 
must know, as the matter has been discussed in the colloquy 
between us heretofore, that in the early consideration of this 
measure considerable time was taken in developing or attempt- 
ing to develop the theery upon which this bill was framed. 
After it has been made apparent that there is no defined prin- 
ciple underlying the bill, we do not propose to try to bring that 
out much clearer than it has been brought out, and necessarily 
as much time proportionately will not be required in consider- 
ing the remaining paragraphs of the bill as has been required 
previously. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do we, then, have some assurance from 
the other side that hereafter discussion will be reasonably con- 
fined to the question before the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe the 
Senator will agree that, so far as I am personally concerned, I 
have seldom mentioned anything that did not relate to the bill 
under discussion, 

Mr. LENROOT. That is quite true, but the Senator will also 

admit that if other Senators should oceupy as much time as has 
the Senator from New Mexico it would take 20 years to pass 
the bill. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Wisconsin 
must admit also that a large portion of this day—in fact, much 
the larger portion—has been taken up by Senators on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle in discussing matters which had no 
connection whatever with the tariff bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All of which the chairman of the com- 
mittee, at least, exceedingly regrets. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And I do, too. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the Secretary’s 
desk, I do not think there will be any opposition to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution be reported. 

Mr, MOSES. I ask that the resolution be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 308), as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas it has been charged * — the floor of the Senate that each 
and every one of the regional Federal reserve banks of the United 
States has had printed and distributed at its own expense a speech de- 
livered in the Senate by Senator Guass, of Virginia, in which the posi- 
tion of Senator HErLIN on the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board was assailed and criticized: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all of said Federal. reserve banks, except the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, which has already reported to the Senate, 
be, and they are hereby, requested, respectively, to furnish to the Senate 
in writing a list of the names and addresses of citizens to whom said 
speech was sent, and all information in their possession, respectively, 
ealled for in the following questions: 

1. oe aca Instance was the speech in question of Senator GLASS 
cay At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed ? 

3. How was the fund provided and how many copies of said speech 
were sent out and how much money was expended in printing and dis- 
tributi said speech? $ 

4. Did any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the printing 
or distribution of the said speech? 

. Was any letter sent out with said speech? If so, attach a copy 
to your report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I presented a similar resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, with reference to the Federal reserve 
bank at Atlanta, and that bank has reported, I have been in- 
formed that a number of copies of the speech referred to have 
been sent out by the other Federal reserve banks, I am merely 
asking in the resolution that they be called upon to report as 
did the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
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Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, is the Senator from Alabama 
asking for the immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I do not suppose that any Senator will 
oppose its adoption. 

Mr. MCLEAN. In the absence of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass], I object. I ask that the resolution go over until 
to-morrow, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made to the 
immediate consideration of the resolution, it will be printed 
and go over under the rule. 


JOHN PAUL DE BAAT DOELMAN. 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report a joint resolution and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 213) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to receive for instruction 
at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis Mr. John 
Paul de Baat Doelman, a subject of the Netherlands, was read 
the first time by its title, the second time at length, and was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the 3 of the Navy be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to permit Mr, Jobn Paul de Baat Doelman, a subject of the 
Netherlands, to receive instruction at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis: Provided, That no expense shall be caused to the United 
States thereby and that the said John Paul de Baat Doelman shall 
agree to comply with all regulations for the police and discipline of 
the academy, to be studious, and to give his utmost efforts to accom- 
plish the course in the various departments of instruction, and that the 
said John Paul de Baat Doelman shall not be admitted to the academy 
until he shall have passed the mental and physical examinations pre- 
scribed for candidates from the United States, and that he shall be 


immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or conduct and so recom- 
mended by the academic board. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 


amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONFERENCE ON PREVENTION OF POLLUTION. 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 297) requesting the President of the United States 
to call a conference of maritime nations with a view to the 
adoption of effective means for the prevention of pollution of 
navigable waters by oil-burning and oil-carrying steamers by 
the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, oil sludge, 
oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Whereas the careless casting of oil refuse into the sea from oil- 
burning and oil-carrying steamers has become a serious menace to the 
maritime and the fishing industries of the United States and other 
countries ; and 

Whereas the fire hazard created by the accumulation of floating oil 
on the piles of piers and bulkheads into harbor waters is a growing 
source of alarm; and 

Whereas most serious is the destruction of ocean fisheries resultin 
from the constant discharge into territorial waters of the waste prod- 
ucts of the oil used for fuel on many steamers in place of coal, which 
threatens to exterminate the food fish, oysters, clams, crabs, and lob- 
sters, which are a vital part of our various national food supplies; and 

Whereas the dumping of this oil refuse is not only ruining the bath- 
ing beaches situate on the territorial waters of the various countries, 
which during the summer attract hundreds of thousands of people to 
the seashore resorts, but the depreciation in value of millions of dol- 
lars of seashore property is most alarming; and 

Whereas this pollution takes place on the high seas as well as within 
territorial waters: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President is requested to call a conference 
of maritime nations with a view to the adoption of effective means 
for the prevention of pollution of navigable waters. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECESS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it shall take a 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, June 22, 
1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXTRADITION CONVENTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
In executive session this day the following supplementary 

convention was ratified, and, on motion of Mr. Lobdz, the in- 

junction of secrecy was remoyed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith, to the end that I may receive the advice 
and consent of the Senate to its ratification, a supplementary 
extradition convertion concluded between the United States 
and Great Britain at London on May 15, 1922, adding “ willful 
desertion or willful nonsupport of minor or dependent children“ 
in the United States and Canada to the list of crimes on account 
of which extradition may be granted. 

As is explained in the accompanying report of the Secretary 
of State, this convention is in substitution of the convention 
signed at London on January 15, 1917, which provided extradi- 
tion for “willful desertion or willful nonsupport of wife or 
children“ and which the Senate by its resolution of April 27, 
1921, amended so as to make the offense “ willful desertion or 
willful nonsupport of minor or dependent children.” 

WARREN G. HARDING, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, June 12, 1922. 


The PRESIDENT: 


On January 15, 1917, a supplementary extradition treaty, 
making “ willful desertion. or willful nonsupport of wife or 
children” in the United States and Canada an extraditable 
8 was concluded between the United States and Great 

ritain, 

By its resolution of April 27, 1921, the Senate amended the 
said convention by striking out the words “ wife or” and in- 
serting before the word “children” the words “minor or 
dependent,” so that the offense should read, “ willful desertion 
or willful nonsupport of minor or dependent children.” 

The amendment was accepted by the British Government, 
which preferred, however, that a new convention be signed in 
substitution of the amended one, i 

The new convention was signed at London on May 15, 1922, 
and is herewith laid before the President with a view, if the 
President approve thereof, to its transmission to the Senate to 
receive the advice and consent of that body to its ratification. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, June 12, 1922: 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, being desirous of enlarging the list of crimes 
on account of which extradition may be granted under the 
conventions concluded between the United States and Great 
Britain on the 12th July, 1889, and the 18th December, 1900, 
and the 12th April, 1905, with a view to the better administra- 
tion of justice and the prevention of crime, have resolved to 
conclude a supplementary convention for this purpose, and have 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The President of the United States; the Hon. George Harvey, 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the United 
States at the court of His Britannic Majesty; and 

His Britannic Majesty; the Most Honorable the Marquess 
Curzon of Kedleston, K. C., His Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, which were found to be in due and proper form, 
have agreed to and concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE 1. 

The following crimes are, subject to the provision contained 
in article 2 hereof, added to the list of crimes numbered 1 to 
10 in the first article of the said convention of the 12th July, 
1889, and to the list of crimes numbered 11 to 18 in article 1 
of the supplementary convention concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain on the 13th December, 1900, and to 
the list of crimes numbered 14 to 15 in article 1 of the sup- 
plementary convention concluded between the United States 
and Great Britain on the 12th April, 1905—that is to say: 

16. Willful desertion or willful nonsupport of minor or de- 
pendent children. 

ARTICLE 2, 

The operation of the present convention is confined to cases 
in which the offenses mentioned in the preceding article having 
been committed in the United States or in the Dominion of 
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Canada, the person charged with the offense is found in the 
Dominion of Canada or in the United States, respectively, 
ARTICLE 3. 

The present convention shall be considered as an integral 
part of the said extradition conventions of the 12th J uly, 1889, 
and the 13th December, 1900, and the 12th April, 1905, and the 
first article of the said convention of the 12th July, 1889, shall 
be read as if the lists of crimes therein contained had originally 
. ue additional crimes specified and numbered 16 in 

e first a e of the present convention, subject t = 
vision contained in article 2. = ee OANA 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged either at Washington or London as soon as 
possible. 

It shall come into force 10 days after its publication in con- 
formity with the laws of the high contracting parties, and it 
shall continue and terminate in the same manner as the said 
convention of the 12th July, 1889. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present convention in duplicate, and have thereunto 
affixed their seals, 


Done at London, this 15th day of May, 1922. 
GEORGE HARVEY, , 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Eæecutive nominations received by the Senate June 21 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
J. Morton Howell, of Ohio, now agent and consul general at 


Cairo, to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni otentiar 
of the United States of America to Egypt. j 2 á 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921: 

Lewis D. Causey. 

Charles S. McWorter. ‘ 

Lieut. Commander Guy E. Davis to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 2d day of May, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1921: 

Robert H. Bennett. 

Robert E. Bell. 

Lieut. John F. Donelson to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 25th day of August, 1921. 

Lieut. Webb Trammell to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 20th day of September, 1921. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921: 

Walter A. Riedel. Joseph M. Blackwell, 

Lucien B. Green, 2d. George A. Rood. 

Sherwood Picking. Van Leer Kirkman, jr. 

Wells E. Goodhue. Philip R. Baker. 

Joseph L. Nielson. 

Lieut. Eugene T. Oates to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the Ist day of January, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 11th day of February, 1922. 

George D. Murray. 

Harry R. Bogusch. ö 

Lieut. Carroll Q. Wright, jr., to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 2d day of March, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thomas C. Latimore to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1920. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Sidney B. Blaisdell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 26th day of April, 1922. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1920: 

Albert R. Staudt. George W. Brashears, jr. 

Robert M. Dorsey. Edgar R. Winckler. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William H. Meyer, of the United 
States Naval Reserve Force, to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1920, in accordance with 
a provision contained in the act of Congress approved June 
4, 1920. 

Lieut Myron F. Eddy, of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 
1920, in accordance with a provision contained in the act of 
Congress approved June 4, 1920. 

Passed Asst, Dental Surg. John R. Barber to be a dental 
Surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander 
from the 3d day of June, 1921, 
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assistant dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant from the ist day of July, 1920: 

Andrew L. Burleigh, 

Robert H. Fladeland. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1921: 

Charles B. Bradley. 

James A. Featherston. 

The following- named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 16th day of De- 
cember, 1921: 

Jack K. Campbell. 

John M. Buckley. 

Gunner John M. Kirkpatrick to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 7th day of March, 1922: 

Machinist John E. Sullivan to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 28th day of De- 
cember, 1920. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 30th day of 
November, 1921: 

Robert J. Kingsmill 

Charles B. Shackelton. - 

Emery Smith. 

Malory A. Pittman, a citizen of North Carolina, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) from the 18th day of April, 1922. 

POSTMASTERS, 
FLORIDA 


Add Joyce to be postmaster at Cedar Keys, Fla., in place of 
L. A. Toler. Office became third class July 1, 1920. 


GEORGIA. 


Edwin K. Large to be postmaster at Atlanta, Ga., in place of 
B. H. Jones, resigned. 
ILLINOIS. 
Fred A. Griggs to be postmaster at Kirkland, II., in place of 
W. C. Stewart, resigned. 
Rebecca C. Miller to be postmaster at Smithfield, IIL, in place 
of R. C. Miller. Office became third class April 1, 1921, 
INDIANA, 


William B. Thornley to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Iad., 
= plaso of J. E. Burke. Incumbents commission expired July 
1921. : 
Garrett W. Gossard to be postmaster at Kempton, Ind., in 
place of C. D. McCarthy, resigned. 
IOWA, 


Charles J. Rutenbeck to be postmaster at Lost Nation, Iowa, 
in place of R. M. Gable. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922, 

LOUISIANA. 

Lillian Causey to be postmaster at Bonita, La, in place of 
Lillian Causey.. Office became third class, January 1, 1921. 

Viola M. McMillan to be postmaster at Iota, La., in place of 
V. M. McMillan. Office became third class Oetober 1, 1920. 

Blaise A. Chappuis to be postmaster at Rayne, La., in place of 
Joseph Abadie, resigned: 

Robert E. Loudon to be postmaster at Zachary, La., in place of 
R. E. Loudon. Office became third class January 1, 1921. 

t MICHIGAN, z 

Claud E. Ford to be postmaster at Caledonia, Mich., in place 
of N. C. Thomas, resigned. 

X MINNESOTA, 

Thomas Tamasek to be postmaster at Albany, Minn., im place 
UE a Young. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 
1922. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Margaret G. Burd to be postmaster at Deal (late Deal Beach), 
N. J., in place of J. A. Poole. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 
OHIO. 

Robert J. Pollock to be postmaster at Fairpoint, Ohio, in 

place of A. V. Patton. Office became third class April 1, 1920. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Alice B. Spears to be postmaster at Hulbert, Okla.. in place 

of J. J. Reed. Office became third class April 1, 1920, 
OREGON. 

Simeon Bolton to be postmaster at The Dalles, Oreg., in. place 
of 1 5 Williams. Incumbent's commission expired January 
24, 192 
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PENNSYEVANTA, 


DeWitt C. Vail to be postmaster at New Milford, Pa., in place 
of E. L. Aldrich. Incumbent's commission expired October 8, 


1921. 


Ambrose D. Mitchell to be postmaster at Portage, Pu., in ce 
of P, F. Campbell. t's commission expired en ie 


William L, Meserole to be postmaster at Springville, Pa., in 
place of Stuart Riley. Office became third class 88 1. 


John C. McCurdy to be postmaster at Verona, P in place 
of P. G. Katz, resigned. res 


RHODE ISLAND, 


S. Martin Rose to be postmaster at Block Island, R. I., in 
place of S. M. Rose. Incumbent's on expired February 
14. 1922. 

TENNESSEE. 


Gordon P. Hyatt to be postmaster at Ducktown, Tenn., in 
piee of T. J. Addington. Offce became third class October 15 
Carrie L. Waters to be postmaster at Goodlettsville, Tenn., in 
place of A. R. Hitt. Office became third class January 1, 1921, 


WASHINGTON, 


Guy N. Lafromboise to be postmaster at Hnumclaw, Wash., in 
“ay s Petrus Neilson. Incumbent's commission expired April 
WISCONSIN, 


Joseph R. Frost to be postmaster at Avoca, Wis., in place of 
A. F. McNulty. Office: became third class April 1, 1920. 

Grant E. Denison to be postmaster at Carrollville, Wis., in 
place of G. E. Denison. Office became third class July 1, 1920. 

Fred J. Marty to be postmaster at New Glarus, Wis., in 
place of Nicolaus Elmer. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 21 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
J. Morton Howell to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States to Egypt. 
Posr MASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
Thomas H. Stephens, Gadsden. 
ILLINOIS. 
Nelson H. Webster, Naperville. 
John B. Porter, Olney. 
Nellie L. Hyland,/Windsor. 
LOUISIANA, 
Louis P. Bourgeois, Gramercy. 
Otis Waguespack, St. Patricks. 
MARYLAND, 
Charles W. Glasgow, Street. 
s MISSOURI. 
George Thayer, Flemington. 
Paul V. Martin, Sarcoxie. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
William D. Holland, Dunn. 
Francis D. Gibson, Gibson. 
James B. Fagg, Leaksville. 


John W. Gilliam, Sanford. 
Walter D. Warren, Sylva. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


John E. Anthony, East Bertin. 
George H. Cole, Evans City. 
George E. Baldwin, Hastings. 
Charles E. Keim, Hellam. 

Arch R, Lykens, Martinsburg. 
Arnold E. Ewing, Newtown Square, 
Edward Bayley, Picture Rocks. 
James T. Patterson, Williamsburg. 


UTAH. 


A. Morinda Lundberg, Sandy, 
John E. Sheffer, Smithfield, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, June 21, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy, holy, holy Lord God. Thy infinite nature and the pro- 
tection of divine care stir our gratitude. We bless Thee that 
there is a merciful restraint to Thy power and no limit to Thy 
grace. O God of the nations, look upon our own and bless it 
abundantly and richly. Help us to put our best resources on 
the altar of its needs. Make us brave as we face the high stand- 
ards of service set before us. Inspire us to labor for the defense 
and honor of all worthy causes, and may we lay no claim to 
personal reward, but may the trophies of victory be a united 
people, a prosperous and happy citizenship, and a country that 
follows righteousness and fears the wrong. In Thy name we 
pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MINORITY VIEWS ON SHIP SUBSIDY BILL. 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent 
was granted a few days ago that the minority might have five 
legislative days within which to file minority views on the ship 
subsidy bill, and I rise now to ask unanimous consent that we 
may have five additional days within which to file those views. 
There has been a delay in printing the majority report, so that 
that report was not available until yesterday. It is a volu- 
minous document of 35 pages. We have spoken to the chairman 
of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
[Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts] and to other Members of 
that committee, and they have no objection to this further 
extension. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the minority may have five additional legis- 
lative days within which to file minority views on the ship sub- 
sidy bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, | 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to bills of the following titles: 

S. 494. An act for the relief of Benjamin O’Kerlee; 

S. 426. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue as 
a poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the court,’ 
and to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and appeals 
in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 
1910; and 

S. 3156. An act to change the terms of the district court for 
the northern division of the southern district of Alabama. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 313) providing for 
the disposal of articles produced by patients in the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 


SHIP SUBSIDY LEGISLATION, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read by the Clerk and inserted in the RECORD a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to haye read a letter addressed to him by the 
President of the United States. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 20, 1922. 

My Dear Mr. MONDELL: You have been advised by those who 
have discussed the matter with me in personal interview that I 
am in complete accord with the opinion of leaders among the 
majority in the House that the final consideration of the mer- 
chant marine bill in the House might well be postponed until 
approximately such time as House Members will be called in 
active attendance to send the tariff bill to conference. I am 
writing to give formal confirmation and to express the satisfac- 
tion with which I contemplate having this measure taken 
directly by Members to their constituencies for such reaction as 
will enable them to translate the deliberate preference of the 
country into a national policy fixed by law. 

If it were practical to secure final action on a measure of 
such importance in the 60 actual working days of the short 
term of Congress, I would gladly postpone action until after 


the general elections and ask a renewed expression of tte 
people at the polls, 

Unfortunately for such a program, the national interests wiil 
not admit of such mement, and I should feel myself remiss 
in a public duty if I did not ask a decision before the present 
session is finally ended. 

There was an expression of the popular mind in 1920. The 
party now charged with responsibility spoke in no uncertain 
terms about the“ promotion and maintenance of an American 
merchant marine.” The question was not made paramount, 
but the pledge was covenanted, and it was well understood, 
because the people knew in a very general way that vast ton- 
nage in shipping was a Government possession as the result of 
war activities, and a practical Government must turn this one 
war asset to permanent, peace-time advantage. Literally we 
have a merchant marine, poorly balanced, because the war con- 
struction was emergency construction, building anything and 
everything we could, at any cost, without serious thought of its 
possibilities in the sea service of peace. Moreover, it is largely 
Goyernment-owned, operated at a loss to the Government 
Treasury. In spite of every drive toward economy, in spite of 
suspended service and the cancellation of contracts for opera- 
tion in the Government's behalf, in spite of radical reforma- 
tion in the Government's shipping activities, and suspended 
lines much sought by American commercial interests, the plain, 
blunt truth is that Government shipping has cost the Treasury 
more than a $50,000,000 loss during the fiscal year now closing. 
This does not include depreciation or deterioration, running 
into millions more, and we have a practical problem which can 
not be ignored by either the executive or legislative branch of 
the Government or by the American people, of every section, 
who must supply the Treasury funds. 

Perhaps this venture in Government pursuit of what ought 
to be a private business would be looked upon with complacency 
if we were making even a slight degree of progress toward a 
permanent and efficient merchant marine. But we are not suc- 
ceeding. The vital element of private initiative and genius for 
business success is lacking and our inefficient activities are dis- 
couraging and disheartening the few who have sought to establish 
shipping lires on private account. There is no fault to be charged 
to the Shipping Board as it is now organized. Losses aggre- 
gating sixteen millions a month have been reduced to substan- 
tially one-fourth that sum. The reminder is not a criticism of 
what had developed out of war service and war construction. 
Our first thought then was national survival. There was war 
inflation and the excesses in commerce in the immediate after- 
math. Then there came to shipping a slump beyond all com- 
parison with other activities. Our ships costing three billions 
suddenly became worth only a fraction thereof and there was 
no market in which to sell at any price. Profitable operation 
turned to shocking deficits and only drastic curtailment of 
activities saved us from the astounding losses which were ensu- 
ing when the present board was organized. 

We have, therefore, two outstanding problems which must be 
met, in the solution of which Congress must share the responsi- 
bility and regarding which there can be but one opinion when 
our people are acquainted with the facts. One is the handling 
of our shipping assets to the highest advantage without con- 
tinued loss to the Public Treasury. The other is the establish- 
ment of an efficient merchant marine, when opportunity is beck- 
oning as never before, aS an agency of commerce and an 
avenue to influence in peace and an indispensable element of 
defense if we are again involved in war. No argument is 
needed on the last essential other than the reminder that we 
builded our vast tonnage as a war necessity, and no one thought 
to complain of the excessive cost or the ultimate accounting. 

The question is not to be prejudiced by the old and worn-out 
cry against subsidy. If there is insistent use of a term so long 
employed to awaken public hostility, let it be known that we are 
subsidizing to-day by paying losses aggregating fifty millions 
a year for inadequate service of no permunence, while the pend- 
ing measure contemplates no such outlay and is paid only for 
specified service, which is the base of a merchant marine fit to 
compete with the maritime powers of the world. Moreover, the 
term subsidy, implying bestowal upon special interests, can no 
longer be applied to a publie service where the aid is extended 
only until a normal earning is developed, and must be returned 
after the earnings reach a 10 per cent return on actual invest- 
ment, certified under Government audits. All this the pending 
measure provides. 

The larger question is that of national policy in availing our- 
selves of our tonnage and the present opportunity to establish 
a great American merchant marine. If we are to think of 
only a self-contained Republic, aloof from the world, perhaps 
we may go on depending upon our competitors for our carriers 


by sea. But such a course challenges every aspiration and 
narrows our vision. No nation ever has maintained enduring 
prominence or abiding good fortune except in proportion to its 
eminence on the seas. It is the unvarying story of national 
power and influence throughout all civilization. The rare devel- 
opment of our own land in a century and a half of national life 
is no contradiction, because we were boundless in our un- 
touched resources until now, and even with them we felt the 
impetus of our sea-carrying power until steam and oil super- 
seded the sails which whitened the seas. 

In the new order of the world we shall no longer be self- 
eontained, but in shipping we must become self-reliant. We 
ask no favors, but we do believe in American genius and capacity 
under equal opportunity. It does not become us to go on paying 
shipping tolls to the world when our righteous purposes in trade 
are better promoted by serving ourselves in making our tenders 
in the marts of the world, 

At the risk of excessive length, let me point out what I be- 
lieved to be a well-screened source of opposition to an out- 
standing and confident American course in this matter. No 
well-developed maritime power of the Old World is craving the 
development of our shipping. We can not complain thereat. I 
confess an admiration for the national spirit which always 
thinks of the interests of the homeland first. I crave its 
manifestation here at home in solving this problem. Other 
nations know the value of sea carrying as an adjunct of trade, 
and the individual discouragement abroad to our worthy aims— 
a discouragement often insidiously disseminated here—ought to 
argue an Ameriean interest no longer to be ignored. 

I have not attempted to argue the merits of the pending bill 
in detail. I do hope to have Members convey to agricultural, 
mining, and industrial constituencies the relation of future 
shipping and foreign trade to the maintained good fortunes in 
their pursuits, and stress the fact that now, if ever, with ships 
ready for cargoes, and crews, our people must take their place 
on the seus or surrender every such aspiration and liquidate 
at whatever price is necessary the assets at our command, 
Even if we mistakenly assent to liquidate I am well persuaded 
that the favoring policy contemplated in the bill will save 
hundreds of millions in that liquidation, The rightful course 
concerns our immediate good fortune, and has infinitely more 
to do with the fortunes and the prestige of the greater Republic 
which is ever in the making. 

Frankly, I feel deeply the responsibility. I think it a na- 
tional calamity to fail in the waiting opportunity. I can not 
but believe the American people will be in accord. If they 
appraise the immediate problem in the continuation of losing 
millions, through our present operation, and sense the situa- 
tion as it relates to the American future, I believe Congress- 
men will return from the contact with the people at home con- 
fident that the merchant marine bill is no less appealing than 
relief to agriculture in distress or to railroads in their neces- 
sity. It is not in my mind to appeal in behalf of a special in- 
terest in America. I confidently believe that if you and your 
associates will take the problem to the people at home you 
will encounter a very favorable reaction on a patriotic interest 
which concerns all America, conspicuously to-day and of greater 
consequence to our future. 

Sineerely yours, 


Hon. Frank W. MONDELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] 
may address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
Bynxzsl may address the House for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MONDELL. On what subject? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. On the subject of the letter 
just read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
a matter of regret that the great Republican newspapers of the 
country have recently grossly misrepresented the attitude of the 
President in stating that he demanded action upon this ship 
subsidy bill before there should be a recess of the House. Cer- 
tainly, we all understood that until a few days ago. The gen- 
tlemen who are in charge of the legislative program of the 
House have evidently convinced the President that really, as a 
matter of fact, this bill is of not such great importance as he 
thought it, and that it is of more importance that Members 
should return to their homes, and the President has surren- 
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dered, and in the hope that he may convince the people of the 
country of the wisdom of his position, has written to the ma- 
jority leader the letter which has just been read to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that the President will have to 
do more than he has done in that letter before he can cause 
such a change of the views of the people of this country as will 
reverse the attitude of the Members of the House on the ship 
subsidy question. I know that some gentlemen on the Republi- 
can side of the House believe, because they voted for $1,715,000 
as an advertising fund for the Shipping Board, that through 
the wise and discreet administration of that fund there will 
be such a favorable sentiment created for this ship subsidy bill 
as will enable them to get by, but when these Members return 
to their homes I hope that they will explain to their people 
whether or not they knew when they voted $1,715,000 of the 
money of the taxpayers to the Shipping Board for advertising 
purposes, that the Shipping Board under the direction of the 
gentleman who is influencing the attitude of the President in 
this matter, Mr. Lasker, was going to spend that fund in ad- 
vertising in foreign newspapers the fact that alcoholic liquors 
were for sale on ships flying the American flag, while failing 
to do so in the newspapers of the United States, thus deceiving 
the people of the country as to what was actually occurring on 
board the ships of the United States Government, I want them, 
also, to tell the people in answer to what the President has 
said in this letter that the Shipping Board which he says is 
economically administering our merchant marine has been here 
demanding appropriations to pay salaries of $35,000, $25,000, 
$20,000 a year, and demanding the right to pay attorneys, large 
numbers of them, more than $11,000 a year, when the Depart- 
ment of Justice charged with the conduct of the legal busi- 
ness of the Government has never asked such appropriation for 
attorneys, regular or special. I want them, also, to tell the 
people why it is that the President urges a subsidy for the 
merchant marine industry, which has lost $50,000,000 this year, 
and fails to urge a subsidy or any other relief for the agricul- 
tural industry of the country which has lost billions since his 
administration came into power. 

Because last year the Shipping Board lost $50,000,000, a sub- 
sidy is necessary, and the farmers of the country must be taxed 
through all the years to come to reimburse the shipping inter- 
ests to the extent of $100,000,000 a year. Last year the farmers 
lost hundreds of millions, but the President did not urge finan- 
cial relief for them, All that he could do for them was to invite 
a selected few to Washington to a conference and make to them 
a speech. The President says we ought to do as much for the 
shipping industry as was done for the railroad and the agri- 
cultural interests in distress. Under the Esch-Cummins bill 
this administration has done something for the railroads. They 
have guaranteed them rates which will yield to them a minimum 
of 51 per cent. They are assured against loss, at the expense 
of the people. Now, when it comes to the shipping interests in 
distress, we are to go down into the Treasury and take the tax 
money of the people to make them whole. I ask you to point 
to any legislation which has for its purpose the subsidizing or 
financial relief of the agricultural interests, which have been in 
greater distress than any other interest during the past two 
years. The President gave them a speech, but gives the ship- 
ping interests a subsidy. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman state right there what 
the previous Democratic administration had done to the rail- 
roads? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The previous administra- 
tion did not go down into the pockets of the people and guar- 
antee by a subsidy any of the losses that the railroads of this 
country might incur, It was left to your administration to 
provide rates that would guarantee a profit. When the railroads 
were taken over by the previous administration they were 
taken over to successfully prosecute the war by the vote of the 
gentleman from New York and every other gentleman in this 
House 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not, because I want 
to call attention to some other things for which the President 
pleads in this letter. He pleads when you go home you urge 
your constituents to stand for a bill which would grant a sub- 
sidy to the Standard Oil Co. in transporting its own products 
in its own bottoms, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is not the provision that is pro- 
vided in the last print of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Why, your committee in 
its last print has taken from it the only thing that left any 
doubt, and makes it certain that the bill as it stands will grant 
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a subsidy to the United States Steel Co. as well as the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. for carrying their own products, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman say when they are 
carrying their own goods? à 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Carrying their own prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. It does. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is no doubt in the 
mind of any gentleman who has studied the bill. The very fact 
you have in the last print eliminated the only provision that 
would cast any doubt makes my interpretation certain, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is true as to foreign trade. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I want to ask the farmer 
of the country if he wants to pay a subsidy to the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Standard Oil Co. using their 
own ships, guaranteeing them a profit in carrying on their own 
business? If it is fair to tax them to pay the Standard Oil 
Co. and the United States Steel Co., why is it not fair to guar- 
antee the farmers a profit in their wheat and their corn and 
their cotton and other agricultural products in this. country? 
During the past year every merchant, every miner, has suffered 
a loss. Why not subsidize them instead of taxing them to pay 
the Standard Oil Co.? 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that in September, 1920, the great crime of deflation was had 
against the farmers and producers of this country under a 
Democratic administration and under their appointees? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman has not 
been in his district since this administration started, he may 
not know it, but if he returns he will find that the deflation 
belongs to this administration, and that while under the Demo- 
cratic administration your people were riding areund in auto- 
mobiles, under this administration they are walking around, 
seeking an opportunity to make a living. Many are in want 
in your district and in every other district in the country, and 
when your people realize that under the proposal of your Presi- 
dent you are going to take what little money they have left, 
tax them, and turn it over to the Standard Oil, the United 
States Steel, and the shipping interests, they are going to en- 
tertain the same view of this letter that they held as to his 
letter urging you to reduce the surtaxes upon the millionaires 
of the country. 

This letter of the President also says under this administra- 
tion the Shipping Board has reduced the losses from $16,000,000 
to $4,000,000 a month, The President wants to be fair, and, of 
course, would have been fair, but did not know it, because the 
director of the Shipping Board, this great genius in shipping 
affairs, Admiral Lasker, of the Lasker Advertising Agency, did 
not tell him about it. When he reduced the loss from $16,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000 he reduced it because he reduced the num- 
ber of ships in operation. If he had taken all ships off the sea 
in the last year he would not have had any loss at all. But 
there was not any business in the country during last year that 
did not suffer loss. Every other business suffered a loss. If 
you based action upon the profits of 1919 and 1920 there would 
be no subsidy. But because of extravagance and the general 
slump in business there was a loss last year, and therefore the 
people must be taxed through all the years to come. And 
while you tax the people to put our ships upon the sea you enact 
a tariff law to prevent imports and thus prevent our ships from 
securing return cargoes: At a time when the wages of the 
laboring people are being reduced, when the miner is out of 
work and the farmer has almost lost hope, you propose to tax 
them to pay a subsidy to the United States Steel Trust and the 
Standard Oil Co. 

I want my friends of the Middle West to return and tell their 
people that story, and I have no doubt of the result when they. 
come back. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
uddress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
ny tes ag [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure we all appreciate 
very greatly the splendid letter from the President whieh was 
read this morning. Fine as it is, clear as it is, logical and con- 
vincing as it is, I did not anticipate it was going to strike 
go deep or so seriously interfere with the peace of mind on the 
Democratic side as it seems to have done. It certainly has 
stirred the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]; 
stirred him so deeply that, accurate as he generally is in his 
statements, he has been quite as inaccurate in many of the 


statements he has made this morning as a man can well be who 
wants to tell the truth. The gentleman among other things 
stated that we guaranteed returns to the railroads. The gentle- 
man knows perfectly well that that is not true. He knows per- 
fectly well that the railroads of the country under the rates 
which have been established have been carning on an average 
about 22 to 31 per cent on the value of their property as fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and there is no guar- 
anty anywhere from anybody that they shall receive any more 
than they may earn under the rates that have been established. 

The gentleman talks about extravagance in the operation of 
our ships. Well, if there is one subject on which the gentle- 
men on that side ought to keep silent, profoundly silent, it is on 
the question of expenditures connected with the building up of a 
commercial fleet. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. My time is very brief. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; I know. 

Mr. MONDELL. And I say, with the certainty that there 
can be no successful contradiction by any man acquainted with 
the facts, that there never has been in all recorded time so sad, 
sordid, and miserable a story of wanton `. aste and extravagance 
as the story of the extravagance in connection witl the building 
of our merchant fleet under the Democratic administration. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Very briefiy. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman be specific? 

Mr. MONDELL. Be specific? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. If I were called upon to recite in detail all 
of the waste and extravagance, I would need not 10 minutes but 
ten times 10 minutes, and then I would only get fairly started: 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Nobody denies it; nobody 
questions it. The President of the United States in the letter 
that has just been read is, out of the goodness of his heart, too 
generous in his statement in regard to the cost of that fleet. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MONDELL. He, kindly and considerate, did not want to 
harrow the feelings of the gentlemen on that side, and I have 
no disposition to do so. The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes] talks about two or three appropriations for sala- 
ries. They were so insignificant in amount as compared with 
the millions of waste and extravagance that.gentlemen on that 
side at least ought not refer to them. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, I am sorry. I can not yield in the brief 
time that I have. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. All right 

Mr. MONDELL. We are all of us responsible for the great 
fleet of merchant ships we have, because, following our patri- 
otic impulses during the period of the war, we did what the 
administration asked to have done in the way of appropriation 
and authorization. We were compelled under the circumstances 
to resolve every doubt in favor of the view of the administra- 
tion and in favor of the interests of our country as the adminis- 
tration viewed them. So, to a certain extent, we are respon- 
sible. But your administration and your party are responsible 
for the conditions and practices of awful waste and extrava- 
gance under which that fleet was created. And the least that 
you could do in common decency would be to join with us on 
a plan for taking care of, providing for, and making useful to 
the people of the United States the great fleet so built while 
your party was in power. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts us. What are we to do with this enormous fleet? What 
are we going to say to the country relative to the three and one- 
half billion dollars spent to build it? Shall we allow the ships 
to rot at the dock? Shali we supinely submit to the creation of 
conditions under which our merchant flag shall be driven from 
the high seas? No, verily. You placed this burden upon: us;, 
yours was the first responsibility. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] The burden is here. We accept it, because in good con- 
science we must accept it, and, in the courage that has always 
distinguished our side, we shall go forward to the solution of 
the problem confronting us. We shall see that American ship- 
ping is not driven from the seas. [Applause on the Republicsn 
side.] We shall see that our flag floats from merchant ships in 
all the seven seas and wherever men carry on trade and com- 
merce. And out of the difficulties that confront us, out of the 
burden which you placed upon the American people, we hope to 
bring a fleet that eventually will be the finest in all the wortd, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, when we entered into the war the 


ceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman object to 
withholding that for a moment and give me a chance to take two 
or three minutes? 

Mr, TOWNER. The gentleman knows I do not desire to con- 
tinue the discussion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I know; but I am not responsible 
for it. I would like to proceed for three minutes, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent to address the House for three 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, during a part of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Wyoming, had I not seen 
him I should have supposed it was Mr. Wooprurr speaking. 
Here and now let us be done with the camouflage and the 
absurdity. Will the gentleman from Wyoming now, within my 
time, name a specific case of the Shipping Board that he would 
prosecute or ask to be prosecuted? 

Mr. MONDELL. What was the last? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That he would prosecute or 
ask that they be prosecuted. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was not talking about prosecution. I 
was talking about willful, wicked waste, most of it carried on 
under the orders of the administration, and therefore not 
punishable as a crime. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Wyoming 
therefore excuses and makes it easy for the present Attorney 
General in the future. Is that right? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman can not shift the ques- 
tion that way. The question is not that of criminal prosecution, 
but of willful, continuous, and all-pervading waste. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. ` 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I just wish to call attention to the 
undisputed fact that even under the previous administration 
practically all of those who were in charge of the Shipping 
Board, especially during the construction period, were Repub- 
licans, to wit, Gen. George W. Goethals, Charles M, Schwab, 
Mr. Piez, Mr. Rossiter, and others, and that the three men who 
were called to the Shipping Board as experts, two at $35,000 
and one at $25,000, held important positions in the former 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
who propounded the question, it is not so much with some of us 
who admit that there has been some extravagance under both 
Republicans and Democrats, but why in the name of heaven 
do you not stop it? [Applause on the Democratic side.] You 
ought to stop it now. That is what is the matter. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. We have stopped the operations of some of 
the Democratic officials who were guilty of extravagance. 

Mr. GARNER. You ought to kick them out, then, if they are 
guilty of extravagance. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, that is a very 
serious remark made by a very serious gentleman—that is, the 
majority leader—that there are a number of Democrats in 
positions of power now under the Shipping Board, so I under- 
stood the gentleman to mean. I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. MONDELL. When the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] talked about this extravagance it occured to me that 
there might still be some hold-overs who had not gotten over 
the habits of extravagance that they acquired under the former 
administration. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Just exactly what did the 
gentleman mean by that remark? 

Mr. MONDELL. Just what I said. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That, of course, means noth- 
ais [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


greatest problem we had was the one of ocean transportation. 
We knew how to gather together an army and train it; we 
knew how to supply the munitions of war; but the great prob- 
lem at that time was the matter of transportation, and the 
greatest problem which to-day is before the American people is 
the shipping problem, the question whether we shall abandon 
our merchant marine or attempt to maintain an American mer- 
chant marine, and if so, how and upon what terms. 

We have the responsibility upon this side of the House. We 
Shall have to determine the policy of the Government. Whether 
there has been waste and extravagance in the past, which all 
admit, it will not aid very much in making up our minds as to 
the future course. But let us try to approach this subject as 
statesmen. All we can expect from the other side of the 
House is that they will be constantly searching for and trying 
to point out flyspecks. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
That is the only service they render. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

We have the responsibility. Let us attend to it, and let us 
give to the American people legislation which will provide 
that when war comes again we shall not be called upon again 
to spend wastefully three or four billions of dollars in attempt- 
ing to provide for transportation which is not ready until the 
war is over. We would have finished the war before we did 
at far less expense if we had had an American merchant 
marine. And meanwhile do not pay too much attention to the 
gentleman from South Carolina and other gentlemen seeking 
to point out flyspecks. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for three minutes. After the gentleman from Iowa is 
through, may I have recognition to make the request? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
after the gentleman from Iowa has concluded. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Towa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, it is with great pleasure that T 
eall attention to the fact that we have with us to-day the 
Philippine Parliamentary Mission, who are now making an of- 
ficial visit to this country, and who are at this moment occupy- 
ing seats in the gallery. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

Mr. Speaker, it is particularly fitting that they should visit 
the Congress of the United States, for we are proud to claim 
them as our legislative children. We have given them, and 
they have gladly received and assimilated, our form and most 
of our procedure. 

The present Philippine organic act is a complete constitu- 
tion of government. It created a government with more power 
and more privileges than has any State of the Union. It has-a 
bill of rights with more assurance of self-government than is 
contained in the Constitution of the United States, and with 
better guaranties of individual liberty than, when made, were 
contained in any constitution of any nation or State then in 
existence. It has a legislature composed of two houses, the 
members of which are elected by the people. It has an inde- 
pendent judiciary modeled after our own, The members of 
their cabinet have greater prestige and influence with the law- 
makers than have the Secretaries of departments at Washing- 
ton. 

Regarding the personnel and the methods of procedure of the 
Philippine Legislature, it may be said that most of the members 
of both houses are educated men and many of them are able 
orators and keen debaters. The decorum and dignity of their 
procedure is worthy of the highest praise. Of their presiding 
officers, Mr. Quezon, president of the senate, and Mr. Osmena, 
speaker of the house, it may be said that it would be difficult 
to find abler leaders or better presiding officers in any parlia- 
mentary body. [Applause.] 

I hope the Members of the House will personally meet the 
members of the mission so they may be able to know and ap- 
preciate their high character and personal charm. Both the 
presiding officers are here, Mr. Quezon and Mr. Osmena. There 
are six members of the senate and nine members of the house, 
and I think those who meet them will agree that the honor con- 
ferred upon them by their selection as members of this mis- 
sion has been worthily bestowed. ‘The Speaker will receive 
the mission informally at once in his rooms, and it is desired 
that as many of the Members of the House as can do so will 
meet them there also, 
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Mr. Speaker, whatever may be our position with respect to 
matters upon which there may be differences of opinion, we will 
forget them to-day and only remember that we are brother 
legislators, with high regard and best wishes for the greatest 
measure of success possible within our respective spheres of 
action, We believe that to know each other better will be to 
respect and honor each other more, and that this visit can have 
no other result than to further the interests of the people whom 
we loye and strive to serve. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp the petition which the commission has already pre- 
sented to the President, together with the statement of the per- 
sonnel of that commission, 

The The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcozp in the manner in- 
dicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The petition is as follows: 

; PHILIPPIN® PARLIAMPNTARY MISSION 

TO THE UNITED Sratzs, 1922, 
Washington, D. O., June 15, 1922. 
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These are incontrovertible facts which no impartial witness can deny, 

The present 8 mission, in which all political parties of 
the Philippine Islands are represented—the two wings of the ationalist 
Party, on the one hand, and the Democratic Party, on the other—has 
been sent by the Philippine Legislature to ask for immediate, complete, 
and absolute independence of the Philippines. This desire is not born o 
ingratitude toward the United States, nor does it show lack of apprecia- 
tion of the risks and dangers of international life. It is the logical out- 
come of more than 20 years of patient labors 3 undertaken by the 
Americans and Filipinos, The Filipino people firmly believe tha the 
time has come when this question should be settled once for all. Fur- 
ther delay in the fulfillment of America’s pledge contained in the Jones 
law will only result in injury to the best interests of both peo les. 

Three years ago the impression of the members of the first nuppine 
mission was that the main objection in the mind of many Americans 
to the immediate independence of the Philippines was the danger of 
foreign aggression. ile this is entirely outside of the question as to 
whether we have complied with the requirements of the Jones law, it 
may not be amiss to call the attention of those Americans to the great 
change in international affairs which has taken place since the visit 
of the last mission. 

Wholesome relationship has especially been established in the Pacific 
area. The recent Washington conference has cleared away many 
doubts and misgivings. 

Surely, after that conference has been hailed the world over as a 
solid foundation for international peace, the United States can not, 
without showing lack of faith in her own work, now say that she 
will not grant independence to the Philippines for fear of foreign hos- 
tile designs, 

In the words of the President of the United States that conference 
was called “to provide some means whereby just, thoughtful, right- 
eous peoples, who are not Seeking to seize something which does not 
belong to them, can live peaceably together and eliminate cause of 
conflict.“ While the Filipino people realize that the international 
situation is not a necessary part of the condition prescribed in the 
Jones law as a prerequisite to independence, they crave the distinc- 
tion of becoming the first nation to take advantage of the new order 
of things brought about by the Washington conference. 

Tə the favorable international atmosphere may be added the fact 
that the first of colonial powers is already reversing her former poli- 
cies, She has granted recognition of freedom and equality to peoples 
hitherto held as subjects nnd vassals. Egypt has regained her inde- 
pendence. The Irish people have been a to enter into an agree- 
ment with England looking to the establishment of a free state. Lib- 
eral institutions are now being established in India. 

We see in all these events the gradual triumph of American ideals, 
especially of that fundamental American principle that declared that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

Hence we come to America in the full expectation that the United 
States can do no less than other nations baye done to their dependen- 
cies: that she can not now refrain from practicing those principles 
which were initiated by her and followed by her sister nations; that 
she can not now refuse specific realization of those purposes and ideals 
which found eloquent expression in her spokesmen both in times of 
war and in times of peaceful reconstruction; and that she will make 
the Filipino people a determining factor in the relationship that should 
exist between the United States and the only unincorporated and sub- 
ject country now under the American ere 

We, therefore, submit our case. with faith and confidence, frankly 
and without evasion. It is the case of the Filipino people whom in 
fact and in law we represent; for certainly under the present circum- 
stances no other agency ean speak or act with as much authority on 
what the Filipino people want or on Philippine conditions in general 
as their duly accredited representatives. hat is the very essence of 
representative government. 

We reiterate that the present is the time for the United States 
completely to sags og? its obligations to the Philippines. The Fili- 
poe people have fulfilled their part in the covenant with America, 

heir relations with the United States are of the most cordial and 
friendly nature. If the independence of the Philippines could now be 
secured as an amicable agreement between the two peoples, nay, even 
as on act of magnonimity on the part of a sovereign power, how much 
would that mean for the peace of the world! How much more would 
that add to the prestige of the United States when she again appears 
before the world as a champion of democracy and human liberty! 

Respectfully submitted. 

Manuel L. Quezon, chairman on the part of the senate; 
Pedro uevara, member; Antero Soriano, member; 
Santiago A. Fonacier, member; Ceferino de Leon, mem- 
ber: Teodoro Sandiko, member. Sergio Osmena, chair- 
man on the part of the house; Jose G. Generoso, mem- 
ber: Guillermo F. Pablo, member; Pedro Abad Santos, 
member: Celestino Gallares, member; Vicente Llanes, 
member: Juan Nolasco, member; Emilio P, Virata, 
member: Proceso Sebastian. member. Teodoro M. 
Kalaw, honorary member; Jorge B. Vargas, secretary ; 
Wenceslao Trinidad, technical adviser; Jorge Bocobo, 
technical adviser; Maximo M. Kalaw, technical adviser ; 
Antonio G. Sison, technical adviser; Arsenio N. Luz, 
technical adviser; Justo Lukban, technical adviser. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, it is, of course, 
very gratifying to have the pleasure and the honor of welcom- 
ing the delegation from the Philippines. So far as I know, 
there is only one difference between the gentleman from Iowa 
Ir. Towner] snd myself touching this matter. I would, 
Mr, Speaker, without hesitation respond to the petition as 
granted, and grant to the Philippines absolute, unqualified in- 
deperdence. | Applause.) 

Mr. HARDY of Texas: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for three minutes, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for three minutes, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know upon what topic. ; 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. In reply to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION TO CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES. $ 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged repor 
the Committee on Rules. p 3 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. House Resolution 374 (Rept. No. 1128). 

esolved, That upon the opti 
order to move that Khe House. F onthe 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 12073) entitled “A bill to provide additional compensation 
for certain civilian employees of the Government of the United States 
and the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ending June 80 
1923.“ After general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be divided and controtled 
equally between the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] and the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of such considera- 
—.— ane 8 BA Nid dat Pied bill 1 7 House and the previous 
intervening motion except one motion to pisa beia l 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolutlon, if adopted by the 
House 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 
no quorum is present. I will withdraw that if I am given the 
privilege of addressing the House for three minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If any such condition as that is 
imposed, I will make the point of order myself. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will yield, I understood when the gentleman from Wyoming 
asked unanimous consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday 
business that a deficiency bill was coming up. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I did say to the gentleman when 
asked what would be brought up that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would report a deficiency bill, and I thought we ought 
to take it up. However, the Committee on Appropriations has 
two bills to present and desires to present this bill first. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that it is 
rather unusual to ask that Calendar Wednesday business be 
dispensed with by unanimous consent with a statement that 
certain procedure would be followed by the House and then 
change it. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman from Texas feels that 
there is any question about it—what I had in mind was that 
the Committee on Appropriations had some bills that must be 
passed before we could recess, but I think the only one I re- 
ferred to was the deficiency bill. 

Mr. GARNER. The only thought in my mind is this, that 
there are some Members of the House who would like to be 
here to consider the bonus bill, and under the gentleman's state- 
ment they did not think it would come up to-day. But I will 
not object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will not object. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, if this resolution is adopted by 
the House, it makes in order for consideration immediately the 
bill H. R. 12073, a bill providing additional compensation for cer- 
tain civilian employees of the Government of the United States 
in the District of Columbia and outside during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923. We expected earlier in the year when 
we passed what we think was a scientific reclassification meas- 
ure that it would not be necessary to take up on the floor of 
the House the question of additional compensation for civilian 
employees. But as that measure has not been considered at 
the other end of the Capitol, if it is the desire of the Members 
of the House to grant additional compensation to these civilian 
employees until such time as that measure may become a law, 
it will be necessary to consider it at this time for the reason 
that the present appropriation expires on June 30. I believe 
it is the desire of a great majority of the Members to consider 
this legislation at this time. 

Mr, CROWTHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to ask the gentleman if it was 
not distinctly understood by the membership of the House, 


and I think the gentleman from Illinois made the statement 


that we were going to give them the bonus. and that we were 
not going to have any discussion about it—that they need have 
no fear about it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me say that the gentleman from Illinois 
did not make any such statement, 
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Mr. CROWTHER. I do not want to misrepresent the gentle- 
man, but I read in the press that the gentleman had given 
that out. y 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman must not believe all that he 
reads in the press. If the gentleman will read the Recorp, he 
will see what I said. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. 

Mr, POU. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order a bill which 
provides that the bonus shall be $180 instead of $240. So far 
as I recall, there was no opposition to the rule before the Rules 
Committee. The Rules Committee took the position that it 
ought to give the House an opportunity to vote on this proposi- 
tion. That is all there is in it. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
renainder of my time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy], and I ask unanimous consent that he may proceed out 
of order, A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WALSH). The gentleman 
from North Carolina yields eight minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas and asks unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas may proceed out of order. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in the mildest possible 
way I wish to reply to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] in reference to the ship subsidy bill. Asa 
member of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee I 
feel personally interested in the trend of those remarks. I 
want to say that for more than 11 years I have been a member 
of that committee and have been earnestly and honestly trying 
to help build up a great American merchant marine, and if any 
criticism of any action has been made by me it was certainly 
not in the way of flyspeck criticism. I supported and voted for 
the act of 1920 framed by the Republican majority of that com- 
mittee, although at the time there were many serious objections 
to it, because I believed that in many particulars that bill was 
a great constructive measure. 

I believe that it laid down the policies of this Government 
which ought to be pursued in order to build up an American 
merchant marine after eliminating some of its minor features. 
I wish to say now that I have not been like some Members of 
this House, and some outside of the House, casting not only 
flyspecks upon the administration and value of our great ship- 
ping property, but covering it with whole bucketfuls of filth 
and slime, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Does the gentleman approve, and did he 
approve, of that part of the act of 1920 contained in section 34, 
which permitted a 10 per cent 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I am glad the gentleman has asked 
the question, and the gentleman knows full well that I did 
not approve that part of the act, and that part of the act two 
Presidents have held should not be enforced. If it is enforced, 
it will bring us back to the old doctrine of discriminating 
duties and involve us in conflicts with all the nations of the 
earth. The gentleman knows, as the present President knows, 
as the former President knows, that that would be the er 
J am glad that two Presidents have had, as I hoped they would, 
the good sense not to try to execute section 34 of the act of 
1920. What has given our American shipping the biggest black 
eye is the action and criticism and depreciation of the old 
Shipping Board by the chairman of the present board and his 
constant and continued depreciation of our Shipping Board 
ships and his, iterated and reiterated assertion of our in- 
capacity to compete with the shipping of the world. He and 
ship-owning subsidy hunters have given the dog a bad name; 
they have made it so that the public has lost all confidence 
in American capacity, and I think that the greatest injury to 
the American merchant marine prospect to-day is Chairman 
Lasker, of the Shipping Board, who from the moment of his 
appointment to that position has depreciated the worth and 
the value of our ships and our ability or capacity to compete 
with the world. I maintain that the American merchant ma- 
rine and Congress is on trial to-day. I think the gentleman 
from Illinois, who preceded me, agreed at least some time in 
the past—about 1907—in the position that I maintain; that is, 
that the great American merchant marine, given an oppor- 
tunity, will win its way to success on the oceans of the earth, 
but hothouse it into imbecility and it will fail and again dis- 
appear from the surface of the sea as it did under 60 years’ 
administration of hothouse policy under the Republican Party. 
{Applause on the Democratic stde.] I want a great merchant 


marine; I want one that will prosper by affording the cheapest 
unit of transportation to overseas traffic, as our merchant ma- 
rine did from 1830 to 1861, without any subsidy or other Gov- 
ernment aid. Our farmers of the great West and South, and 


even of New England States, want the same, as appears from 
the testimony of the only genuine farm organization repre- 
sentatives before our committee, and they came voluntarily 
to oppose this bill. I want a merchant marine, but I am un- 
willing to saddle upon the back of the farmers and producers 
and consumers of the United States $100,000,000 annually in 
order to favor a few shipbui'ders and owners in a futile effort 
to build a merchant marine with tax money of the people in 
unheard-of subsidies. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I corroborate what the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] said in regard to this 
rule. There was no opposition in the committee. I move the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Voter) there were—ayes 41, noes 1. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘he gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, 
Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. The question is on ordering the previous 
question, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 249, nays 11, 


The question is on ordering 


answered “present” 1, not voting 171, as follows: 


YEAS—247. 

Ackerman Edmonds Lankford Rhodes 
Andrew, Mass. Elliott Larsen, Ga. Ricketts 
Andrews, Nebr. lis Lawrence Riordan 
Ansorge Faust ton Roach 
Anthony Favrot Lea, Calif, Robsion 
Appleby Fenn „Ga. ose 
Aswell Fish N.Y. Ryan 
Atkeson Fisher Lehlbach Sanders, N. Y. 
Bankhead Fitzgerald Linthicum Sandlin 
Barbour Fordney Little Schall 
Beedy Foster London Scott, Mich. 
Begg French Luhring Scott, Tenn. 
Rell Frothingham * Shaw 
Benham Imer eCormick Shreve 

i Funk McKenzie Siegel 
Bixler Gahn McLaughlin, Mich. Sinnott 
Blakeney Gensman McLaughlin, Nebr.Smith, Idaho 
Bland, Ind. Gernerd McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Mich, 
Bland, Va. Glynn cPherson Smithwick 
Boies Goldsborough Madden Snell 
Bond Graham, Ill. Magee Snyder 
Bowers Green, Iowa Mann Speaks 
Bowling Greene, Vt. Ma Sproul 
Brand Griffin Martin Stafford 
Briggs Hadley Mead Steenerson 
Brooks, 111. Hammer Michaelson Stephens 
Browne, Wis. Hardy, Colo. Michener Strong, Kans. 
Bulwinkle Hardy, Tex. Mills Swing 
Burdick Haugen Millspaugh Taylor, Colo. 
Burke awes Mondell Taylor, N. J. 
Butler Hawley Moore, III Temple 
Byrnes, S. C. Hayden Moore, Ohio Ten Eyck 
Byrns, Tenn. ays Moore, Va Thomas 
Cable Henry Moores, Ind Thompson 
Campbell, Kans. Hickey organ Tillman 
Cannon itl Morin Timberlake 
Carew Himes Mott Tincher 
Chalmers Hoch Murphy Tinkham 
Chandler, N. Y. Hogan Nelson, A. P. ‘Towner 
Chandler, Okla. Hooker Norton Tucker 
Chindblom Huddleston O'Brien Vaile 
Clague Hudspeth O'Connor Vestal 
Clouse Hukriede opon Vinson 
Cole, Iowa Hull Oldfield Voigt 
Cole, Ohio Jacoway Oliver Vol 
Collins James Olpp Volstead 
Colton Jeffers, Ala. Osborne Walsh 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Ky. Overstreet Walters 
Coughlin Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. J. Ward, N. C. 

‘rago - Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. Y. Watson 
Crowther Keller Patterson, Mo. Weaver 
Cullen Kelley, Mich. ou Wheeler 
Curry Kendall Pringey White, Kans. 
Dale King Purnell White, Me. 
Darrow Kirkpatrick Quin Williams, III. 
Davis, Tenn. Kissel Radcliffe Williams, Tex. 
Dempsey Kleczka Rainey, III. Wingo 
Denison Knutson Raker Winslow 
Doughton Kopp Ramseyer Wood, Ind 
Dowell Kraus Rankin Woodruff 
Dupré Kunz Ransley Wyant 
Echols Lampert Reece 

NAYS—11. 
Box Garner Lanham Steagall 
Connally, Tex. Garrett, Tenn. McDuffie Summers. Tex. 
Dominick Kincheloe Sanders, Tex. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT 1. 
Cramton 
NOT VOTING—171. 

Almon Beck Brooks, Pa. Burton 
Anderson Black Brown, Tenn. Campbell, Pa. 
Arentz Blanton Buchanan Cantrill 
Bacharach Brennan Burroughs Carter 
Barkley Britten Burtness Christopherson 
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Clark, i Greene, Ma McFadden Sanders, Ind 
Clarke, N. Y Griest cSwain Bears 
Classon Harrison MacGregor Shelton 
8 wee 1 Sin 
ersey an Sisson 

Collier Hicks Merritt Slemp 
Connell Humphreys Miller Stedman 
Cooper, Ohio Husted 0 e Stevenson 
8 Hutchinson Montoya Stiness 
cop ey Ireland udd Stoll 
Cris Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, Me. Strong, Pa. 
Dallinger Johnson, 5 Nelson, J. M. Sullivan 
Davis, Minn, Jones, Pa. Newton, Minn, Summers, Wash. 
Deal Jones, Tex. Newton, Mo. wank 
Dickinson Kahn Nolan weet 
Drane Kearns Padge Tague 
Drewry Kelly, Pa. Pai Taylor, Ark. 
Driver Kennedy Park, Ga. Taylor, n. 
Dunbar Ketcham Parks, A Tilson 
Dunn Kiess Patterson,N.J. Treadway 
Dyer Perkins 4 — 
Pvans Kinkaid Perlman nderhill 
Fairchild Kitchin Petersen ipshaw 
Fairfield Kline, N. Y. Porter Vare 
Foss Kline, Pa. Rainey, Ala. Ward, N. Y. 
Ficlds Knight “Rayburn ason 
8 8 Rel N x ——.— 

rear Langley „N. X. mson 
Free Larson, Minn. R W. ilson 
Freeman Lazaro Riddick 
Fuller Leatherwood n Woods, Va. 
Gallivan Lineberger Rodenberg 
Garrett, Tex. Logan ogers Wright 
Gilbert Longworth Rosenbloom Wurzbach 
Goodykoontz Lowrey Rossdale Yates 
Gorman Luce Rouse Young 
Gould McArthur Rucker Zihlman 
Graham, Pa. McClintic Sabath 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Kennedy with Mr. Fields. 

. Maloney with Mr. Kitchin. 

. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Kahn vith Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Reed of New York with Mr. Montague. 

. Fuller with Mr. Gallivan. 

. Christopherson with Mr. Collier. 

. Frear with Mr. Sabath. 

. Brennan with Mr, Tague, 

Mr, Rossdale with Mr. Humphreys. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Upshaw. 

. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kindred. 
. Paige with Mr. Wilson, 

. Beck with Mr. Black. 

. Gorman with Mr. Lowry. . 

. Burtness with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Leatherwood with Mr. Drewry. 

7 of Ohio with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
. McFadden with Mr. Buchanan. 

. Lineberger with Mr, Mansfield. 

. Kline of New York with Mr, Deal. 

Luce with Mr. Rayburn, 

. Kiess with Mr. Padgett. 

. Yates with Mr. Crisp. 

Webster with Mr. Sisson, 

. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Gilbert. 
. Arentz with Mr. Jones of Texas, 

Perkins with Mr. Tyson. 

. Fairfield with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Stoll. 

. Evans with Mr. Drane, 

. Fess with Mr. Lazaro. 

. Perlman with Mr. Swank. 

. Bacharach with Mr. Wise. 

. Hicks with Mr. Stedman, 

Sinclair with Mr. Harrison. 

Hutchinson with Mr. Sears. 

Dallinger with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

. Dickinson with Mr. Blanton, 

. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
. Clarke of New York with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 
. Griest with Mr. Rucker, 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Kline of Pennsylvania with Mr. Barkley. 
Mr. Knight with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Voicr) there were—ayes 131, noes 10, 


Mr. VOIGT. 


count. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, and object to the vote on that ac- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. It 
is evident that there is not a quorum present. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in ab- 
sentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 230, nays 12, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 186, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, Nebr. 


Chalmers 
Chandler, N. T. 
Chandler, Okla. 


YEAS—2830. 
Edmonds Larsen, Ga. Rhodes 
lliott Lawrence Ricketts 
Ellis Lea, Ca Riddick 
Faust Loe, Ga. Riordan 
vrot Lee, N. Y. Roach 
Fenu Lohibach Robsion 
Fish Lineberger Rose 
Fish Linthicum Ryan 
Fitzgerald Little Sanders, N. Y. 
Fordney London Sandlin 
er Luhring Schall 
nch on Scott, Mich. 
Frothingham cArthur Scott, Tenn. 
Fulmer McCormick Shaw 
Funk Mebuche Shreve 
Gensman McLaughlin, Mich. Siegel 
Gernerd cPherson Sinnott 
Goldsborough Madden Smith, Idaho 
Green, Iowa Magee Smith, Mich, 
Greene, Vt. Ma Smithwick 
Hadley Martin Snell 
Hammer ead Speaks 
Hardy, Colo. Michaelson Sproul 
Hardy, Tex. Michener Stafford 
Haugen Miller Steenerson 
Hawes Mills Stephens 
Hawiey rom il Strong, Kans. 
Hayden Mondell Swi 
Hen Moore, III. Taylor, Colo, 
Herrick Moore, Oùhlo Taylor, N. J. 
Hickey Moore, Va. Temple 
Hill Moores, Ind. Ten Eyck 
Himes — ay Thomas 
Hoch — ph eee m 
Hogan mrphy man 
Hocker Nelson, A. P. Timberlake 
Huddleston Norton nk 
Hu th O'Brien Vaile 
Hukriede O'Connor Vestal 
Hull Onden Vinson 
Jeffers, Ala. Oldfield Voi 
Johnson, Ky. iver Vol 
Johnson, S. Dak. lpp Volstead 
ohnson, Wash, Overstreet Walsh 
Kearns arker, N. J. Walters 
Kelter rker, N. Y. Ward, N. C. 
Kelly, Pa. Patterson, Mo. Watson 
Ken 0 Weaver 
Kirkpatri Prin White Kans 
r ick i 
ie Parner White, Me, 
eczka Radcliffe Winslow 
Knutson Rainey, III. Wood, Ind, 
Kopp Raker Q0 
Kraus Ramseyer Wright 
Kung Rankin Wyant 
Lampert Ransley í 
Lankford eece 
NAYS—12. 
Graham, III. — Summers, Tex. 
Kincheloe Qu Tucker 
Lanham Steagall Williams, Tex, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2. 
Byrns, Tenn. Cramton 
NOT VOTING—186. 
Classon Fields Humphreys 
Cockran Focht Husted 
d Frear Hutchinson 
Cole, Ohio Free Ireland 
Collier Freeman Jacoway 
nell Fuller James 
Cooper, Ohio Gahn Jefteris, Nebr. 
Cooper, Wis. Galliyan Johnson, Miss. 
oe ey Garner Jones, Pa. 
lin Garrett, Tenn. Jones, Tex. 
Davie, Minn. Garrett, Tex. un 
Deal Steen Kelley, Mich, 
mpse. ennedy 
Dickinson Goody koontz Ketcham 
Drane Gorman Kiess 
D Gould Kindred 
river Graham, Pa. Kinkaid 
Dunbar Greene, Mass. Kitchin 
Dunn Griest Kline, N. T. 
yer Griffin Kline, Pa 
ns Harrison Knight 
Fairbeld. rse TANG 
a y y 
Hicks Larson, Minn, 
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Lazaro Newton, Minn, Rucker Tincher 
Leatherwood Newton, Mo, Sabath Towner 
Logan Nolan Sanders, Ind. Treadway 
Lonsworth Osborne Sanders, n 
Lowrey Padgett ars Underhill 
Luce Paige Shelton Upshaw 
McClintic Park, Ga. Sinclair Vare 
ekg Parks, Ark. pean Ward, N.Y. 
chenzie 8 Patterson, N. J. em ason 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Perkins Snyder Webster 
McLaughlin, Pa. Perlman Williams, III. 
McSwain Petersen Stevenson Williamson 
MacGregor Rainey, Ala. Stiness Wilson 
Maloney yburn Stoll Wingo 
1 id Reber Song Pa. ise 
ansfie Reed, N. Y ullivan Woods, Va. 

Merritt Reed, W. Va. Summers, Wash. Woodyar 
Montague Robertson Swank Wurzbach 
Montoya Rodenberg Sweet Yates 

Mott Rogers Ta; oung 
Mudd Rosenbloom Taylor, Ark. Zihlman 
Nelson, J. M. Rossdale Taylor, Tenn 

Nelson, Me. Rouse iison 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On the vote: 

Mr, Gallivan (for) with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee (against). 
Additional pairs: 

Mr. Kreider with Mr. Wingo. 

Snyder with Mr. Garner. 

. Yates with Mr, Jacoway. 

. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mansfield. 

. Fuller with Mr. Sanders of Texas. 

. Glynn with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 

. Newton of Missouri with Mr. McSwain. 
Osborne with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. He is absent. If he 
were present, I would vote “aye.” As he is absent, E desire to 
answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Cramton was called, and he answered 
present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12073. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves that the House resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12073) to provide additional compensation for certain 
civilian employees of the Governments of the United States and of the 
District of Columbia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
demands a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 107, noes 11. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that there 
is no quorum present on the vote just had. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. Un- 
questionably there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Mem- 
bers, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 235, nays 12, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 181, as follows: 


YEAS—235. 
Ackerman Boies Clague Edmonds 
Almon ond Cole, Iowa Elliott 
Andrew, Mass, Bowers Cole, Obio Ellis 
Andrews, Nebr. Bowling ollins Fuust 
Anso rand Colton Favrot 
Appleby ggs Connolly, Pa Fish 
Aswell Brooks, III. Coughlin Fisher 
Atkeson Browne, Wis. ris Fi ald 
Bankhead Bulwinkle Crowther Fordney 
Barbour Burdick Cullen oster 
Beedy Burke Cur Frothingham 
Begg Byrnes, S. C Dale Fulmer 
Bell Cable Darrow nk 
Benham Cannon Davis, Tenn Gensman 
Bird Carew Dempsey Gernerd 
Bixler Chalmers Denison Goldsborough 
Blakeney Chandler, N. Y. Donghton Grabam, III. 
Bland, Ind. Chindblom Dowell Green, Iowa 
Bland, Va. Christopherson Echols rifin 


Hadley - Layton O'Connor Snell 
Hammer Lea, Calif, den Snyder 
Hardy, Colo. Ga. Oldfield Speaks 
ardy, Lee, N. Y. Oliver Sproul 
ugen ch lpp Staford 
Hawes Lineberger, Overstreet Stephens 
Hawley Linthicum Parker, N. J. Stevenson 
Hayden Little Parker, N. Y. Strong, Kans, 
Hays London Patterson, Mo. Swing 
Hen Luhring Porter Taylor, Colo. 
Herrick n Pou Taylor, N. J. 
Hickey cArthur Pringey Temple 
Hill MeCormi Purnell Ten Eyck 
Himes McLaughlin, Mich. Radeliſte Thompson 
Hoch cLaughlin, Nebr. Rainey, III. Tillman 
Hogan McLaughlin, Pa. Raker Timberlake 
Hooker McPherson Ramseyer Tincher 
Huddleston Madden Rankin Tinkham 
Hu th agee Ransley Tucker 
Hukriede Mapes eece Vaile 
Hull Martin Rhodes Vestal 
Jacoway Mead Ricketts inson 
James Michaelson Riordan Voigt 
Jeffers, Ala, Michener Roach Volk 
Johnson, S. Dak, Miller Robsion Volstead 
Johnson, Wash. Mills Rose Walsh 
Kearns Millspaugh Ryan Ward, N. C. 
Keller Morell Sanders, N. Y. Watson 
Kelly, Pa. x Moore, III. Sandlin Weaver 
Kendall Moore, Ohio Schall Wheeler 
ing Moore, Va. Scott, Mich. White, Me. 
Kissel Moores, Ind Scott, Tenn. Williams, III. 
Kleczka Morgan Shaw Williamson 
Kopp Morin Shelton Wingo 
Kraus Mott Shreve Winslow 
Kunz Murph Siegel Wood, Ind. 
Lampert Nelson, A. P. Sinnott Woodruff 
Lankford Newton, Mo. Smith, Idaho Wright 
rsen, Norton Smith, Mich, Wyant 
Lawrence O'Brien Smithwick 
NAYS—12. 
Box Dominick Lanham Steagall 
Collier Johuson, Ky. gon Sumners, Tex, 
Connally, Tex. Kincheloe anders, Tex. Williams, Tex. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "'—2. 
Byrns, Tenn. Cramton 
NOT VOTING—181. 
Anderson Fairfield Knight Rosenbloom 
Anthony Fenn Knutson Rossdale 
Arentz Fess Kreider Rouse 
Bacharach Fields Langley Rucker 
Barkley Focht Larson, Minn Sabath 
Beck Frear zaro Banders, Ind. 
Black Free Leatherwood Sears 
Blanton Freeman gan Sinclair 
rennan French Longworth isson 
Britten Fuller wrey Slemp 
Brooks, Pa Gahn Luce Stedman 
Brown, Tenn. Gallivan McClintic Steenerson 
Buchanan Garner McDuffie tiness 
Burroughs Garrett. Tenn. McFadden Stoll 
Burtness Garrett, Tex. McKenzie Strong, Pa. 
Burton Gilbert McSwain Sullivan 
Butier Glynn MacGregor Summers, Wash. 
Campbell, Kans, Goodykoonts Maloney wank 
Campbell, Pa. Gorman Mann Sweet 
Cantrill Gould Mansfield Tague 3 
Carter Graham, Pa. Merritt Taylor, Ark. 
Chandler, Okla. Greene, Mass. Montague Taylor, Tenn, 
Clark, Fla. Greene, Vt. Montoya Thomas 
Clarke, N. Y. Griest Mudd Tilson 
asson Harrison Nelson, Me Towner 
Clouse Hersey Nelson, J. M. Treadway 
Cockran Hicks Newton, Minn, Tyson 
Codd Humphreys olan Underhill 
Connell Husted Osborne Upshaw 
Cooper, Ohio. Hutchinson Padgett Are 
Cooper, Ireland Paige Walters 
Copley Jefferis, Nebr. Park, Ga. Ward, N. Y. 
Cra Johnson, Miss. Parks, Ariz ason 
Dallin er Jones, Pa. Patterson, N. J. Webster 
pavs, inn, Jones, Tex. Perkins White, Kans, 
n Perlman Wilson 
Dickinson Kelley, Mich, Petersen ise 
Drane nnedy Rainey, Ala, Woods, Va. 
Drewry Ketcham Rayburn Woodya 
Driver ess Reber Wurzbach 
Dunbar Kindred Reed, N. Y ates 
Dunn Kinkaid Reed, W. Va Young 
Dupré Kirkpatrick Riddick Zihlman 
Dyer Kitchin Robertson 
Evans Kline, N. Y. Rodenberg 
Fairchild Kline, Pa. Rogers 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 


Mr. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee (against). 
Additional pairs: 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Dupré. 
Mr. Husted with Mr. Thomas. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WatsH). A quorum is 
present. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. I ask leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] , The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 

as follows: 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the subsidy advocate 
says that if you give our people the right to buy ships wherever 
they can get them the cheapest and use them under our flag in 
the coastwise trade you will destroy our shipyards. This I em- 
phatically deny if you will continue the recently passed law giv- 
ing free shipbuilding material without any restrictions whatso- 
ever, The Republican Party in its anxiety to shelter our infant 
steel industry were never willing to do this. 

The following is an extract from a speech of mine in the 
House in June, 1916: 


e development of the 
poaa nen and took t 


in 
ment of the Dingley law the icap of high-priced iron needed b 


owners. 
our coas 
smothered the feeble 9 emancipate our shipping i — stronger 


om com 
tion; and, commenting on the effect of that 1 tion, t 
mittee on the Merchant Marine, Report No. 4136, Fifty-eighth Congress, 


say: 

“No American 3 under present conditions builds a deep-sea 
ship, even thou she be designed primarily for Zarya commerce, 
without tbat he be glad some day to back on the 
coastwise trade erefore 


Š apparently liberal privilege of free 

materials has not checked the decline of Ameri 

and has been availed of for the complete construction 

steel akip, te Dirigo, built by Arthur Sewell & Co. at Bath, Me. The 
ell say that th cul. 


steel, even when designed for 3 service. This fact lent large 
rtan certa in the 


r Co., said: 


So it is clear t the free ship-mat clause of the Dingley law 
was a fraud, though doubtless not so intended. I will add here that we 
have at I free ship-material law, one that 


ast a no 
restrictions or limitations on it, and, as a result, our shipbuilders to- 
‘day pay no more for their fron and steel ma than do the ship- 
builders of England. Commenting on the testimony of Mr. Wallace and 
others, the Marine Com: n says: 

“Tt has been conclusively shown by testimony before this commission 
that the materials which enter into the construction of ships are sold 
by our factories and lald down in foreign shipyards for a price far 
below that cha: to our own — 

And they aeoe a number of shipbuilders, among them John Roach, 


to the effect the h cost of iron produced by the tariff upon it 
E one of the cipal our commerce has to contend with. 
Mr. Roach sai 


“ú If Congress will take off an the duties from American iron, then we 
are prepared to compete with foreign shipbuilders.” 

Remember that the United States Is the only great nation on 
earth which does not give its citizens the full privilege of 
buying their ships where they can get them cheapest and sailing 
them in all trades. : 

The present House has passed a new tariff bill, and the 
present Senate is likely to pass it, putting back the duty on 
shipbuilding material. Undoubtedly the Republican Party is 
fully intending to go back to the policy of refusing our citizens 
the privilege of buying and operating under the flag any ship 
not built in the United States. It will be a sad day for the 
American shipping if we now take the back track and start out 
on the discriminating duty and subsidy pathway which leads, 
through international restrictions and retaliation and domestic 
inefficiency, greed, and corruption, to decay and death of our 
overseas merchant marine. 

I have already discussed the monstrous subsidy provisions of 
the pending bill. No less important is the question involved in 


the bill of 
DISCRIMINATING DUTIES AND TONNAGE DUES. 

It is involved in the provision giving a tax reduction to those 
who ship in American ships of 5 per cent of the freight they 
and by the proposal to levy tonnage and light dues on 
Poreign ships for the benefit of American ships and the proposal 
to give special railway rates to goods exporied or imported in 
(American ships. These, doubtless, only mark the beginning of 


a policy which is beginning to assume a great prominence 
among shipping people. It is the question of discriminating, 
duties and tonnage dues. ‘This question has a history, but,’ 
strange to say, a history that is very little known by those’ 
most interested, and what little information the public is given 
upon it is mostly misinformation. The story has been so dis- 
torted by writers, who have most always written with a pur- 
pose, that I can not rely on text writers for an accurate state-, 
ment of the facts of history; and consequently I have gone to) 
the annals and records of Congress, made at the time when the 
history was writing itself, to get my facts. 

By way of introduction, I will state some facts not disputed 
by anyone and generally known to all. Before the thirteen orig- 
inal British Colonies of America declared their independence 
they had begun in a small way to navigate the waters of the 
Atlantic and to carry their own commerce, They were ham- 
pered and restricted very considerably even then by the laws of 
Great Britain. When they obtained their independence after a 
long struggle, they were united only under the old Articles of 
Confederation, which were so lacking in cohesive power and au- 
thority that they were practically useless, These articles gave 
no power to the confederacy to regulate commerce either be- 
tween the individual States or between them and foreign 
countries. The result was that the separate States were 
each an easy prey to the restrictive legislation of for- 
elgn countries, and more particularly of the mother coun- 
try, Great Britain, the navigation laws of which imposed out- 
rageous burdens and restrictions upon the ships and naviga- 
tion of the States. During the Revolutionary War from neces- 
sity we had begun to manufacture, and had become to some ex- 
tent a manufacturing as well as agricultural people. Of course, 
it was to the interest, or it seemed to nearsighted statesman- 
ship, to be to the interest of older countries to keep down our 
manufacturing enterprises and our shipping enterprise also, In 
fact, at that time the philosophy of civil government seemed in 
all European countries and to a great extent here to rest upon 
the theory that each nation prospered in proportion as they 
could hamper and destroy the thrift and prosperity of every 
other people. Consequently all the old countries sought to build 
up their markets by exclusive privileges for themselves and 
burdensome restrictions upon others. So when we became an 
independent Nation, or 13 independent nations bound together 
by very feeble ties, we found ourselves, as to our foreign trade, 
in conflict with all the world, and all the world adopting re- 
strictions and imposing burdens upon our merchant vessels. 

For example, Great Britain imposed upon our ships dis- 
eriminating tonnage dues by which a vessel of any of the States 
entering a British port was compelled to pay several times as 
much dues as were exacted from a British vessel entering the 
same port. And, in addition, her tariff laws levied one rate 
of duty upon goods brought into her ports in English vessels 
and a much higher rate of duty upon the same goods brought 
into the same port in a ship belonging to the States. The same 
thing was true of other nations, 

The first thing that naturally suggests itself to the human 
mind in these conditions is retaliation. If England imposed 
discriminating tonnage dues and tariff rates on goods en- 
tering her portè in vessels of the States, why should not the 
States impose discriminating tonnage dues and taxes upon 
British vessels and goods imported in British vessels? That 
was the first idea that occurred to the different States, but 
the difficulty was that these States were several and there 
was no common or central authority which could act for them 
all and give them uniform laws of retaliation; and it was 
found that acting separately they could not act uniformly or 
effectively. This was because of the first law of human nature, 
which is selfishness or self-interest. On our eastern coast we 
had many fair ports which might be entered for purposes of 
trade by the vessels of all nations. These ports were all natu- 
rally and actively competitive ports, each seeking its own ad- 
vantage in commerce; so then when the State of New York 
levied a given rate of tonnage dues and tariff taxes upon the 
ships of a foreign country and the goods brought in by its, 
ships the State of Massachusetts or the State of Virginia or 
the State of Maryland could attract the trade of that foreign, 
country by levying lower tonnage dues and tariff taxes. It 
was found in actual experience that because of this competition 
between the different States none of them could really retaliate! 
by placing the same burdens upon foreign ships in our ports 
that foreign countries could and did place on our ships in their, 
ports. 

And so the matter stood, with our shipping suffering heip- 
lessly from the discriminating laws of foreign countries, until 
the Union was formed under the Constitution of 1787. This 
condition of our merchant marine formed one of the strong ar- 
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guments for the adoption of the Constitution and the forming 
thereby of a more perfect union; and so one of the very first 
laws passed by the very first Congress that assembled was a 
retaliatory law imposing heavy discriminating tonnage dues 
and duties upon foreign ships entering all our ports and the 
cargoes therein, in excess of the tonnage dues and duties upon 
our own ships and cargoes imported in them. Under it we 
exercised restriction for restriction; we imposed burden for 
burden, It became a conflict of burdens and restrictions of the 
most vigorous and vicious character. 

Fortunately for us, about that time the French Revolution 
began to disturb the commerce and shipping of England and 
Frunce and all the Old World, so that while all overseas com- 
merce and transportation was hampered and restricted by these 
discriminatory laws, we being neutrals, our shipping suffered 
less from war disturbances than did that of England or France 
or other European countries. Our shipping increased greatly, 
you might say it prospered wonderfully ; and we find numberless 
text writers, who should have been students of the subject, 
attributing that increase and prosperity of our shipping to our 
then existing discriminating tonnage dues and duties, and utterly 
ignoring the world conditions under which our shipping at that 
time was prospered and increased, It will be observed that all 
this class of text writers, however, are advocates to-day either 
of ship subsidies or of discriminating duties, and they study 
history with a purpose of finding therein arguments favoring 
their pet policies, and naturally they ignore or minimize any 
fact that does not help their argument. 

This policy of discrimination was not peculiar to Europeans, 
but was practiced in colonial times by the Colonies between 
themselves, The northern Colonies, however, at an early date 
wisely adopted reciprocity as to each other, but after their 
Independence all the States had varying restrictions and dis- 
criminating duties on foreign ships. New York put double 
duties on goods imported in British vessels, whether they came 
in direct or through other States. The States had an abun- 
dance of discriminating tonnage laws, but no two of them were 
the same prior to the adoption of our present Constitution, 
Our act of 1789, the first congressional act on the subject, gave 
10 per cent rebate of duties on goods in United States ships, 
which is in effect the pending bill, except that under this the 
shipper gets his rebate when he pays his income tax instead 
of when he pays his tariff tax, and this bill applies to dutiable 
and nondutiable goods and to exports as well as imports, and 
is therefore a far greater discrimination than the act of 1789. 
Our act of 1790 substituted a 10 per cent increase of duty on 
goods brought in foreign ships for the 10 per cent reduction 
when goods were imported in American ships. In 1804 an 
extra tonnage duty of 50 cents per ton was placed on foreign 
ships, and in 1812 this was increased to $1.50 per ton. Mr. 
Bates, a much-quoted text writer, who advocates the most dras- 
tic discriminating laws in favor of our shipping, says that in 
a few years after 1789 our vessels were carrying 80 to 90 per 
cent of our exports and imports, and he attributes this solely 
to the discriminating dues and duties. He forgets that that 
very year the French Revolution, in all its fury, broke out and 
the French King was imprisoned in Paris, and that a few years 
after that all Europe was afire, engaged in a death struggle, 
with England, Holland, Spain, Prussia, and Austria in coalition 
against France, and that the ships of all these nations en- 
countered such danger of seizure and destruction as gave 
the ships of the United States, a neutral, every possible advan- 
tage, and that every shipper sought a neutral ship to avoid 
seizure. 

He forgets that this condition continued, except for the brief 
period, when we were drawn into the maelstrom in our war with 
England, down to the peace treaty after the fall of Napoleon at 
Waterloo, June 18, 1815, and that all Europe was exhausted and 
disordered for years after that; at least he ignores these facts. 
He forgets or ignores the fact that during these years our ships 
had to carry our commerce, if it was carried at all. He says that 
the peak of our shipping was in 1826, when we carried 89.6 per 
cent of our exports and 95 per cent of our imports in our ships, 
and that our carrying fell to 72.1 per cent of our exports and 60 
per cent of our imports in 1861. He is careful not to give the 
successive declines of our percentages in carrying, but lumps it 
and says it was in the period from 1826 to 1861, and then attrib- 
utes it to our reciprocity laws and treaties alone, 

The plain truth of history, as I shall show more fully later, is 


that our reciprocity policy began in 1815, just after we passed | 


the reciprocity act of March 8, that year. Reciprocity had two 
phases or stages. The theory of total abolition of all discrimi- 
nations was of slow growth. The act of March 8, 1815, only 
provided for eliminating discriminations as to ships carrying 
goods that were produced by the country to whom the ships 
belonged, and not to ships carrying the products of some other 


8 The former was called direct trade, the latter indirect 
ade. 

The act of 1815 provided that as to ships engaged in direct 
trade we would abolish all discriminating duties and tonnage 
dues against ships of any nation which would abolish such dis- 
criminations as to our ships; but this did not affect the indirect 
trade—goods carried by one nation for another. It affected, 
however, perhaps three-fourths of the commercial shipments of 
the world. 

Under this act of 1815 we began at once to negotiate treaties. 
Among the first of these was one with Great Britain in the 
same year, which did not include her colonies. We negotiated 
a great many treaties under this act of 1815. And by far the 
greater part of the burdens on our ships in foreign ports and 
burdens on foreign ships in our ports were eliminated, greatly 
tnt advantage, as shown by the continued growth of our 

g. 

But our people were not satisfied with reciprocity in direct 
trade only. We earnestly sought through treaty and legisla- 
tion full reciprocity in both direct and indirect trade, and 
after many treaties we passed the general statute of February 
26, 1829, which I will show later. If reciprocity was hurtful 
to our shipping, its baleful effects ought to have begun to 
show immediately after 1815, But in the ignorance and blind- 
ness of the statesmen of that day they thought it was a good 
thing, and they pursued it with persisting ardor, passing one 
law after another and making one treaty after another, all 
with the purpose of securing greater freedom of our ships from 
discriminatory burdens in foreign ports in exchange for free- 
dom of foreign ships from discriminatory burdens in our ports. 

We finally secured full and complete reciprocity with Great 
Britain, in direct and indirect trade, and in her colonial as 
well as her home ports in 1830, and our merchant marine con- . 
tinued to grow until 1861, although England, through her iron 
ships, began to gain on us in the fifties, 

After 1815 the merchant marines of other countries, es- 
pecially Great Britain, recovered from their stricken con- 
dition and grew also, so that they carried a greater percent- 
age of their trade with us, which was natural and inevitable 
if they at all approached us in skill and ability as builders and 
operators of ships. I would submit a plain question. In normal 
times, under normal international trade relations, is not any 
great nation carrying its fair proportion of its export and im- 
port trade when it carries 72.1 per cent of the former and 60 per 
cent of the latter? Do we really hope or even care to do more? 
Yet that is what even Mr. Bates says we did after 35 years of 
fair competition. I will correct him by saying that we had had 
open, free, and fair competition with Great Britain in both 
direct and indirect trade only since 1830—that is to say, only 31 
years—but that was surely long enough to test a policy, 

Mr. Bates notes our further decline. He says that by the 
close of the Civil War in 1865 we carried only 26.1 per cent of 
our exports and 29.9 per cent of our imports, and that in 1901, 
a further period of 35 years, we carried only 6.13 per cent of 
our exports and 11.99 per cent of our imports. For all this 
decline he leaves the reader to infer that our reciprocity laws 
and treaties, which mean simply giving and receiving equal 
treatment, were the cause. He seems to know nothing of the 
War between the States or of anything else as a cause. With 
the blindness of a jaundiced advocate he hopes that his hearers 
or readers may be equally blind. And Mr. Bates furnishes a 
large percentage of the quotations of present-day advocates of 
discriminating duties in their distortion and perversion of his- 
tory. I might add that recently some writers have attributed 
the prosperity of our merchant marine up to 1861 to some re- 
strictions in laws affecting our fishing industries—a contention 
too ridiculous to answer. 

It seems to me that the surest way to ascertain the good or 
evil effect of the laws in question upon our shipping and com- 
merce is to study them through the eyes and minds of the 
statesmen and people of that day and time. The European wars 
ended by the peace of Paris in 1815. In fact they were supposed 
to have ended by the first treaty of Paris in 1814, but Napoleon's 
escape from Elba prolonged the agony till 1815, when the dan- 
gers to British shipping at sea were ended. Our own war with 
Great Britain ended in 1814. The shipping of the world became 
free in 1814-15, except for such shackles as were placed upon 
it by the lawmakers of the different nations—that is, it was 
free from war hazards, Beginning with that period I want to pre- 
sent the subject to you from the annals and records of Congress, 

I find from Annals of Congress, third session of ‘Thirteenth 
Congress, Senate, page 253: 
to repeal so much of sev- 

een foreign vessels and 


second reading. 
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Only just that brief statement. 


Same bill read second time, February 21, 1815. 2 257.) 
Same bill read third time and e February 23, 1815. (P. 267.) 
Yeas 24, nays 0, giving names voting. 

STATEMENT, 


So it was resolved unanimously that this bill pass and that the title 
thereof be, “An act to repeal so much of the several acts imposin 
dutics on the tonnage of ships and vessels, and on goods, wares, an 
merchandise imported into the United States as imposes a discrimi- 
nating duty on tonnage between foreign vessels and vessels of the 
United States and between goons imported into the United States in 
foreign vessels and vessels of the United States.” 


HOUSE. 


February 23, 1815. Notice from Senate that it had 57 0 bill re- 
pen ing discriminating duties. (Same noted, supra, p. 15 

February 24, 1815. Same bill read twice and referred to Ways and 
Means Committee. (P. 1191.) 

(Page 1210, February 24, 1815.) 

Mr. Eppes, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was 
referred the bill from the Senate to age (in certain events) the dis- 
eriminating duties now imposed on 8 tonnage and on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported into the United States, reported the 
Same without amendment, and moved that it pass to a third radii 
Mr. Seybert said this was a subject of great importance, in which his 
constituents, as much as any ple of the United States, were inter- 
ested; that it came into the House at too late a pee of the session 
to be fully discussed and maturely considered; that, when heretofore 
the subject had been brought before the Congress, it had been opposed 
by petitions from various quarters, which would not now appear, be- 
cause no such measure was expected to have been agitated at this 
session. He therefore moved that the bill be postponed indefinitely. 
Mr. Eppes hoped this motion would not prevail. It was true, on 
former occasions when this subject had been before the House it had 
excited some sensibility among the merchants, but this was a very 
different proposition from any which had before been agitated. The bill 
proposed to take off these countervailing duties when other nations 
shail adopt corresponding regulations. r his Mr. Eppes said 
he believed we were capable of building vessels as cheaply, rhaps 
more cheaply, than any country on earth, and such a regulation as 
was proposed, if reciprocal, would prove highl advantageous to our 
nayiga uon ete. Mr. Seybert interrupted Mr. Eppes by a withdrawal 
of his motion to tpone the bill, and it was, on motion of Mr. Eppes, 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. 

March 8, 1815. Bill reported by Committee of Whole, ordered to 
third reading, oot third time, passed by unanimous yote, and returned 


to Senate (p. 
March 8, 1815. ill as passed and approved (p. 1934): 


An act to repeal so much of the several acts imposing duties on the 
tonnage of ships and vessels, and on pou wares, and merchandise 
imported into the United States as poses a discriminating duty 
on tonnage between foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, 
and between goods imported into the United States in foreign vessels 
and yessels of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the several acts imposing duties 
on the tonnage of ships and yessels, and on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported into the United States as imposes a discriminating 
duty on tonnage between foreign vessels and vessels of the United 
States, and between 8 imported into the United States in foreign 
vessels and vessels of the United States, be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed, so far as the same respects the produce or manufacture of the 
nation to which such foreign ships or vessels may belong. Such repeal 
to take effect in favor of any foreign nation whenever the President of 
the United States shall be satisfied that the discriminating or counter- 
yailing duties of such foreign nation, so far as they operate to the dis- 
ATADIR of the United States, have been abolished, Approyed March 

. i 3 


It will be observed that this act relates only to direct ship- 
ments—that is, to goods the product of the country to which 
the ship belonged. So ended this volume, The reasons given 
were that we could build and operate ships cheaper and better 
than other nations. Let me observe in passing that no nation 
has been greatly successful except for the same reasons. And 
during all the period of our great shipping supremacy our ships 
furnished to international commerce the cheapest unit of trans- 
portation. 

Fourteenth Congress, first session (Senate), about the only 
thing I can find is (pages 1795 and 1796) a tariff raise act 
approved February 5, 1816, which carefully provides not to 
impair or affect the act of March 8, 1815. That part of the act 
is as follows: 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as to contravene any provision of any commercial 
treaty or convention concluded between the United States and any 
foreign power or State; nor so as to impair or in any wise affect the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to repeal so much of the several 
acts imposing duties on the tonnage of ships and vessels and on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported into the United States as imposes a 
discriminating duty on tonnage between foreign vessels and vessels of 
the United States, and between goods imported into the United States 
in foreign vessels and in vessels of the United States.” 

Passed on the 3d by of March, in the year 1815. 

Approved February 5, 1816. 

Fourteenth Congress, second session (House of Representatives, p. 

), December 18, 1816, Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Lowndes, 
ntroduced the followin report and bill: 

The Committee of Ways and Means, who have been instructed to 
Tuquire into the expediency of amending the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the duties on imports and tonnage,” so far as it relates to 
duties on tonnage, report: That it appears, by a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the teint which accompanies this report, that under the 
construction put by the Treasury Department upon “ the act to regulate 
the duties on imports and tonnage” the duty paia opon foreign vessels 
entering the ports of the United States has been $2 per ton, as well 


since as before the 30th of June last.. The committee have no hesita- 
tion in recommending to the House a bill which will make the rate of duty 


upon the tonnage of vessels engaged in a trade which is open to Ameri- 
can navigation The same as is provided by the act of J uly 20, 1790. By 
this act the duty upon vessels of the United States entering from a 
foreign port is cents per ton; on vessels built within the United 
States after the 20th day of July, 1789, but belonging wholly or in 
part to subjects of foreign powers, 30 cents per ton; and on other 
vessels 50 cents per ton. This low rate of duty can not rudently be 
applied to vessels enga in a trade between the United States and 
ports from which American tonnage is excluded. 

The subject of such trade has been referred to the Committee of 
Foreign Relations, and the second section of the bill roposed is in- 
tended only to continue it in the state in which it has 
the construction of the act of the last session, until that committee 
can have time to mature a more extensive an adequate remedy for 
the embarrassments of our navigation. The bill proposed contains a 
reference to the act of 1790 instead of a repetition of its enactments. 
A different course, though it might be more re; ar, would spread upon 
the statute book many minute provisions, which the ge of a nāvi- 
gation law, before the close of the session, might m ify or repeal. 


A bill supplementary to “An act to regulate the duties on imports and 


tonnage. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the tonnage duties to be pald by ships or 
vessels which shall be entered in the United States, N ing, 5 — 
such foreign ships or vessels as shall be entered from any foreign port 
or place, to or with which vessels of the United States are not ordinarily 
permitted to go and trade, shall be the same as are provided by the 
act, entitled “An act imposing duties on the tonnage of ships or ves- 
sels, ssed on the 2 day of July. in the year of our Lord 1790. 
Pro always, That nothing in this act contained shall be deemed 
in any. wise to r any rights and privileges which have been, or 
— 7 acquired by any fore nation, under the laws and treaties 
of the United States relative to the duty on tonnage of vessels. 


5 Evidently referring to act of March 3, 1815, and treaties under 


And be it further enacted, That on all foreign ships or vessels which 
shall be entered in the United States before the 30th day of June 
next, from any — 5 8 port or place to and with which vessels of the 
United States are not ordinarily permitted to go and trade, there shall 
be paid a duty at the rate of $2 per ton. And the duties provided by 
this act shall be levied and collected in the same manner, and under 
the same tions, as are prescribed by law in relation to the duties 
upon tonnage now in force. The bill was committed. 


December 16, 1816: This bill engrossed for third reading, and on De- 
(2. 280 N. 1816, read third time and passed. Madison, President. 
December 23, 1816: Bill reported by Foreign Relations (p. 357): 
An net concerning the navigation of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the — day of no goods, wares, 
or merchandise shall be arig eg into the United States from any for- 
eign port or place, except in vessels of the United States, or in such 
foreign vessels as truly and wholly belong to the citizens or subjects 
of that country of which the goods are the growth, production, or manu- 
facture; or from which such goods, wares, or merchandise can only be, 
or most usually are, first shipped for transportation: Prorided, never- 
theless, That this act shall not extend to the vessels of any foreign na- 
tion which has not adopted, and which shall not adopt, a similar regu- 
lation of commerce. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise imported into the United States contrary to the true intent 
and meaning of this act, and the ship or vessel wherein the same shall 
be imported, together with her cargo, tackle, apparel, and furniture, 
shall be forfeited to the United States; and such goods, wares, or 
merchandise, ship or vessel, and cargo shall be lable to be seized, prose- 
cuted, and condemned in like manner and under the same regulations, 
restrictions, and provisions as have been heretofore established for the 
recovery, collection, distribution, and remission of forfeitures to the 
United States by the several revenue laws. 

Mr. Forsyth, from the same committee, also reported a bill supple- 
mentary to the act regulating the duties on imports and tonnage, passed 
April , 1816. These two bills were twice read and referred to a 
Committee of the Whole. 


February 28, 1817. Instructions to report bill to continue last act, 
which was limited to June 30, 1816, thus 5 ah er ton duty 
on ships from countries that exclude our ships (pp. 104 1041). 


These were, of course, mutually cutthroat retaliation laws. 


FE hal 28, 1817. Same bill reported by Committee of Whole (p. 

March 1, 1817. Same bill passed House (p. 1045). 

March $, 1817. Message from Senate showing passage of act to 
continue in force act of March 3, 1815 (p. 1055). 

March 8, 1817. Shows Senate bill was read twice and ordered to lie 
on table (p. 1057). 


Seems to have finally passed (p. 1307) : 


An act to continue in force the second section of the act entitled “An 
act supplementary to an act to regulate the duties on imports and 
tonnage.” y 
Be it enacted, eto., That on all foreign ships or vessels which shall 

be entered in the United States after the 80th day of June next, from 

any foreign port or place, to and with which vessels of the United 

States are not ordinarily permitted to enter and trade, there shall be 

paid a duty at the rate of $2 per ton, to be levied and collected in the 

Same manner and under the same regulations as are prescribed by law 

in relation to the duties apes tonnage now in force. 

Approved March 3. 1817. 

For exact law, which is as follows (p. 1277): 

An act supplementary to an ate to regulate the duties on imports and 

onnage. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Am in Congress assembled, That the tonna 
duties to be paid by ships or vessels which shall be entered in the 
United States, excepting only such foreign ships or vessels as shall 
be entered from any foreign port or place to or with which vessels of 
the United States are not ordinarily permitted to go and trade, shall 
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be the same as are provided by the act entitled “An act . eae 
2 ips or vessels,” passed on the 20th day 


ma acquired by any 
the United States relative to the duty on tonnage of 
See. 2. And be it further enacted, 
sels which shall be entered in the United States before the day of 
June next, from any foreign port or place to and with which vessels 
of the United States are not ordinarily permitted to go and trade, there 
shall be paid a duty at the rate of $2 per tom. And the duties provided 
this act shall be levied and collected in the same manner and under 
same regulations as are p by law in relation to the duties 
upon tonna nati in 17 1817 
Approv à > 
X Arnd James MADISON. 


See especially Fifteenth Congress, first session, December 1, 
1817, to April 20, 1818, pages 2584 and 2586, for retaliatory 
laws, as follows (p. 2584) : 


An act to continue In force, from and after the 30th of June, 1819, 
until the 30th of June, 1826, the tonite Petite of the first sec- 
tion of the act entitled “An act to te the duties on imports 
and tonnage.” 

Be it enacted, eto, That the fourth paragraph of the first section of 
ti pea he Ai E Apri TER e wilt tha Boke 
nage,” pa 0 a m er 
June, 1819, continue to ate in the same manner, and to have the 
same effect, until the 30th of June, 1826, that the above-mentioned 
fourth paragraph now has and will continue to have until the 30th 
of June, 1819, any law to the: contrary notwithstanding, 

Approved, April 20, 1818. 


(Page 2586.) 
An act concerning tonnage and discriminating duties in certain cases. 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the several acts. impos: duties. 
on the 8 of vessels in the ports of the United States as eee 
a discriminating duty between foreign nited 
States is hereby repealed so far as respects and wholly 
belon; to the su ts of the King of the Netherlands, such repeal 
to take effect from the time the Government of the aforesaid abolished 
the 3 duties between her vessels and the vessels of the 
United States arriving in the ports or places aforesaid. 

Sue, 2. And be it enacted, That so much of the several acts. 
33 duties on goods, wares, and merchandise, imported into the 
United States, as imposes a discrimina duty between goods 288 
into the United States in foreign v and vessels of the United 
States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, so far as the same ts 
the produce or manufactures of the territories, in Europe, of the g 
of the Netherlands, or such produce and manufactures as- can only be, 
or most usually are, first sh 


and vessels of the 


from a port or place in the kingdom 
vessels belo: 


aforesaid,-the same being imported im truly and who ag- 
— o subjects of the g of the Netherlands; such to take 
t from the time the Government aforesaid abolished its discriminat- 


ing duties between goods, wares, and mer imported in vessels: 
of the United States and vessels belonging to the nations aforesaid. 
Approved April 20, 1818. 


The clear purpose and purport of all these laws was to repeal 
discriminating dues and duties on vessels of countries which 
abolished such discrimination against our ships in our direct 
trade with those countries and tighten our laws against those 
excluding us. 

Mr. Forsyth’s report (p. 866) of February 9, 1818, is as fol- 
lows: 

COLONIAL TRADE, 


intercourse, made a report, which was read; when Mr. repo 
a bill, supplementary to the act, regulating duties on imports and ton- 
nage, passed the 27th of aunas 6, which was read twice and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the ole; 

The report is as follows: 

“The committee to whom was referred that part of the President’s. 
message which relates to the commercial intercourse of the United 
States with the British West India Islands and North American Colonies, 
and also the petition of the inhabitants of the different parts of the 
District of Maine, on the same subject, report: That, by the state- 
ment marked A, annexed to this report, it appears that the average 
amount of duties upon merchandise annually 1 into the United 
States from the British West India Islands and North American colonial 

ns from 1802 to 1816, excluding the period from the com- 
mencement of the restrictive system to the termination of the late war, 
exceeds $2,000,000. The value of this merchandise, — . — which these 
duties accrued, is supposed to be equal to $7,000, 
The statement B shows that the 3 annual amount of ex- 
rts to the same places, 3 of dom 
1817. excluding the time of the operation of the restri 
the continuance of the war, have exceeded $6,500 


in Y = 
and & or two to eleven. Taking the ratio of 1816 as 
rd the safest and most 
of duties on go imported in vessels of the United States, it is estf- 
posing 
produ 
tion, or manufacture of the United States. This inequality im the 


advantages of this commerce, to the injury of the navigating interests 
of this country, arises from the rigorous enforcement of the colonial 


i vessels. 
That on all foreign ships or ves- | 


| system of Great Britam as to the United States, while ft is relaxed 
to all other nations who are friendly to the British 


Em 
colonial possessions. 8 


“ The portion of the commerce which is carried on in American vessels 
arises from accidental and temporary suspensions of the 1 which 
the of pressure 


th ò 
of necessity, to direct—an em 


on the part of 


its: own citizens a 5 
with the people of every nation, respectively, with whom it has com- 
mercial intercourse. Some governments are governed by a policy more 
contracted, desiring to give to their navigators the exclusive trans- 
portation of their native products, while ie to participate In 
carrying the 1 of other countries. e committee are satis- 
fied that the United States will never be governed by the selfish views 
of the latter class, but trust that it has not been, nor will it ever be, 
regardless of the just motives of the former. So far it is a duty to 
8 the navigating interest. This duty can be performed in rela- 
ion to the subject of this report or by a conventional stipulation with 
Great Britain, formed mw the basis of reciprocity or by legislative 
acts, coi | exclusively against the British navigator engaged in 
this trade. ith the first mode this House no further concern 
than to know that the other branch of the Government has pena 
its duty. Repeated and hitherto unavailing applications have made 
to the British Go 


that we could reasonably ask or they be expected to Id. 
“The first three artie 1 fe 


permitted to carry, would place the trade upon as 
favorable grounds as could be expected. It would, no doubt, in a short 
time be followed by a complete aband 


a ture from what they deem the settled policy of this country 
in relation to the trade with the Indians within its jurisdiction. The 
British ministry having assured the Government that these articles 
were all that could be 


best interest of the B. Empire there is no longer any hope of 

effecting this d able object by negotiation. It remains for Congress 

to determine what course is to be pursued. If it were bie to 

te the interest of one class of the eommunity from t of an- 

0 „it must be obvious 8 fatal to the na tor, the 

rae state of things is not rious to the cultivator of the soil. 
e ions of his labor are 


with facility to a ready 
market, and he receives in return all those articles which taste and 
habit have rendered necessary to his comfort. But this separation is 
impossible and the necessary connection between the two interests Is 
apparent when it is rem that the competition of American with 
foreign navigation is essential to keep down the expense: of tra 

tation, always paid by the cultivator and consumer. If this acy 
is not now apparent, it will ultimately be felt, when the total ruip of 
the navigating interest will deprive us of the power to remedy the 


All this in days happy-of discriminating duties. 


the United e bes only rema 
fare an gre 279 855 mode of . this —— — — 
rohibition of all intercourse or by burdensome: charges on the trade, 
confined to British vessels?” 

This report does not seem to harmonize with Mr. Bates's 
statements which I have quoted.. It shows that under discrimi- 
nating duties the British were faring better than we. The 
condition described by Mr. Forsyth did not improve but grew 
worse up to 1826, so that I doubt Mr. Bates's percentage figures 
for that period. In the discussion had in Congress between 
1815 and 1830 there are many speeches that make one doubt 
Mr. Bates's figures. 

At second session, Fifteenth Congress, I find on February 27, 
1819, an effort to pass a bill extending tonnage reciprocity to 
Prussia was defeated because she would not extend it to us. 
But later an act was passed extending to vessels from Ham- 
burg and Bremen the benefit of existing reciprocity laws— 
that is, acts of April 20, 1818, and March 3, 1815—until January 
1, 1824. This seems to have been simply an attempt.to induce 
Prussia to abandon her discriminations against our ships. The 


‘annals of the first session of the Sixteenth Congress devotes a 


good many pages to discussions and memorials on the subject 
of discriminations, against us by other nations, but I have 
found no law at that session altering existing law as to dis- 
eriminating dues, On December 27, 1819, a memorial was pre- 
sented from the Chamber of Commerce of New York showing 
injurious. consequences of discriminating duties lately imposed 


ic | by France, and praying specially that heavy tonnage duty be 


imposed on French shipping in our ports for the protection of 
our shipping and commerce. At the second session of this Con- 
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gress many protests are filed against French discriminations 
and against our own high tariffs, but no change of law seems 
to have been made. 

The Seventeenth Congress, first session, simply passed an act 
continuing in force existing laws on the tonnage subject,.and 
making permanent the law of March 3, 1815—the law tendering 
reciprocity to all countries. 

In the Eighteenth Congress, on December 29, 1823, discussing 
a bill to continue certain acts—the act of March 3, 1815, and 
others of like tenor—Mr. Smith, of Maryland, from the Com- 
mittee of Finance of the Senate, used this language: 

About the year 1801 the subject was brought forward in Congress, 
and the necessity of doing away with all countervailing duties, by admit- 
ting on terms o 8 the vessels of all nations who were willing to 
adopt the same policy in regard to us, was explained. But the 5 
did not succeed ; people could not be made to extend their views to the 
time when the European wars should cease, and the nations left free to 
retort upon us for our discriminating system. But at last the peace 
of Amiens took place, and that event opened the eyes of our people. It 
showed us that British ships would get all the employment, while we 
retained our discriminating law. War again commenced, and so long as 
it continued our system did us no harm. But when peace sgain re- 
turned it was soon found what would be the result of our pol T It 
was in 1815 that the act passed repealing all discriminating duties on 
the — of those nations which would admit ours on terms of reci- 
procity. 

Volumes 41 and 42, page 3193, shows among laws passed at first 
session of Eighteenth Congress an act which provides that after 
January 1, 1824, discriminating duties are suspended as to cer- 
tain countries named in direct trades so long as they recipro- 
cate, and no longer. 

In Senate, page 758, notes a message from the House showing 
that the House had passed a bill to revive and continue the act 
of March 8, 1815. 

Page 1099 of same volume shows House action on same bill, 
January 20, 1824. 

These references are made simply to show that during these 
years, when Mr. Bates is claiming our discriminating duties 
were such a blessing, the policy of our Government and Congress 
was uniformly, earnestly, and insistently seeking reciprocity. 

In the House, March 15, 1824. First session, Eighteenth Con- 
gress, page 1789. Mr. Brick offered a resolution, and so forth, to 
inquire and report whetlrer any law exists in contravention of 
provisions of convention of July 3, 1815, with Great Britain, 
and into the expediency of countervailing by law any duties 
on American tonnage which Great Britain may lay contrary 
to terms of said convention, 

Volume 1, Congressional Debates, second session, Eighteenth 
Congress, begins December 6, 1824, nothing noted. 

Volume 2, first session, Nineteenth Congress, begins December 
5, 1825; 


JANUARY 25, 1826. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the following bill 
reported by the Committee on Commerce in addition to an act entitled 
“An act concerning discriminating duties on tonnage and impost : 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That upon satisfactory evidence being given to 
the President of the United States by the Government of any forei 
nation that no discriminating duties of tonnage or impost, to the dis- 
advantage of the United States, are imposed or levied in the ports of 
the said nation re pe vessels wholly belonging to citizens of the United 
States, or upon the produce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in 
the same from the United States or from any foreign country the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to issue his proclamation declaring that the 
foreign aera aes of tonnage and impost within the United 
States are and shall suspended and discontinued so far as respects 
the vessels of the said foreign nation, and the produce, manufactures, 
or merchandise imported into the United States in the same from the 
said foreign nation or from any other foreign country; the said sus- 
ee to take effect from the time of such notification being given 
o the President of the United States, and to continue so long as the 
reciprocal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of the United 
States and their cargoes as aforesaid shall be continued and no longer.” 


This seems to be the first full and free abandonment of dis- 
criminating duties on imports both direct and indirect ship- 
ments on account of their being imported in foreign ships of 
any country that would reciprocate. Its discussion is illuminat- 
ing. This is what Mr. Bates calls the end of discriminating 
duties and the beginning of the end of our merchant marine. 
Please note that this bill did not abolish our discriminating 
duties except as to nations which abolished their discriminating 
duties as to us, and as a matter of fact this reciprocal end of 
discriminations did not take place between us and our greatest 
competitor in transportation, Great Britain, at that time nor 
until our treaty with that country in 1830. (P. 70:) 

Mr. Lloyd, of Massachusetts, said the object of the bill was to 
clothe the Executive with the authority to proffer to any foreign nation 
who would reciprocate the same liberal conditions to the United States 
an entire equality of commercial intercourse; in other words, that the 
vessels and merchandise of foreign powers agreeing to this condition 
should be admitted into the ports of the United States on precisely the 
same terms and be subjected to no other or higher tates of duty, 


whether of tonnage or of impost, than the vessels and cargoes of the 
citizens of the United States. This, it would be perceived, when at- 
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ceded to, amounted to a complete removal of the system of discrimi- 
nating duties with the parties agreeing to it. The report, he said, 
which had been made by the Committee of Commerce, laid on the 
tables of the Members of the Senate would give the general reasoning 
on the subject, and more especially would the minute statements ac- 
companying it furnish precise data on which gentlemen could correctly 
form their opinions as to the expediency of adopting the course of 
police recommended and of ‘passing or rejecting the bill. Most gladly 
e said he would leave the subject on 

informed in the position in which he stood: as chairman of the com- 
mittee, that something more was expected from him, and that other 
elucidations of the bill should be given, 

These expectations he would endeavor, then, as briefly as in his 
power, to comply with, and, in doing it, attempt to trace the origin, 
progress, and effect of the discriminating duties, adverting, in his re- 
marks, to three or four more marked eras in the commercial history 
of the United States; showing the relative amount of the foreign trade 
at the different periods referred to; the proportion of it enjoyed by 
the citizens of the United States and that part of it occupied by for- 
eign navigation ; also, the peos state of this trade—January, 1826 
and the amount of it exhibited at the date of the latest returns from 
the Treasury Department in 1824. He would then advert to the effect 
to be produced by the passing of the bill, on the commerce of this and 
other countries, and leave it to the better judgment of the Senate for 
its decision, The discriminating duties, he said, were coeval with the 
Government, being among the first acts after its ado tion; the effect 
was salutary and eficent in a high degree; at this time the naviga- 
tion of the United States was in not only a depressed but nearly a 
prostrate state. We had, before the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, scarcely recovered from the impoverishment and exhaustion of 
the war for independence; we had no common head to protect our 
rights or property in foreign countries; alien duties abroad were laid 
on our navigation, which we had no power to retaliate ; for, if one State 
retaliated these duties, and the others did not follow her example, her 
situation was only changed from bad to worse—as it drove the little 
foreign trade she might have from her ports to those of the States 
where no duty was imposed. The consequence was, we could not com- 
pete with foreign navigators; they taxed our vessels but we could not 
tax theirs; and this nequality was decisive against us; the conse- 
quence in a little while would have been that the whole, or nearly the 
whole, carrying trade of the United States, even for our own products, 
would have been in the hands of foreign navigators. 

At this period the Federal Government was most happily adopted, 
and the discriminating duties were imposed ; the effect was electrical; 
the merchants and navigators of the United States saw the whole 
revenue of enactions of the Government based upon the interest with 
which they were most nearly connected; they felt they had a Govern- 
ment, not only able but willing, to protect them; and that the counter- 
ie duties would place them in some degree on a footing with other 
nations— 


And in that way be most beneficial— 

from this moment the navigation and commerce of the United States 
most rapidly expanded, increasing in a ratio unexampled in the records 
of any other people. In 1789 the whole tonnage employed in the 
foreign commerce of the United States was only 234,000 tons, of which 
more than 100,000 was in foreign navigation; but in the short space 
of 17 or 18 years the tonnage employed in the foreign trade of the 
United States had swelled to no less an amount than 1,200,000 tons, 
giving an increase, in this short space, of more than five-fold, of which 
not nearly one-half, as in 1789, was in foreign navigation, but only 
86,000 tons, out of 1,200,000 tons; giving an increase of the American 
tonnage nine times over—it haying increased during this time from 
about 120,000 tons to 1,100,000 tons. This was the second period to 
which he should allude. But this highly gratifying state of pros- 
perity for the commerce and nayigation of the United States, he could 
not contend, arose exclusively, or principally, from the imposition of 
discriminating duties; nor did it arise mainly from them; it arose 
from other and more powerful causes; from the political events of the 
times; from the wars of the French Revolution, which soon followed— 
which continued for 20 geere embracing in their vortex within that 
time all the navigating States of Europe, deranging and overturning 
their commercial systems, and, when engaged in war, sweeping all their 
shipping from the ocean, with the single exception of Great Britain, 
whose naval preponderance enabled her to protect her mercantile marine, 
In this state of things, the commerce of the world was almost entirely 
thrown into the hands of American merchants and shipowners; and 
this, to the greater extent, was the source from which the unexampled 
success of American commerce and American navigation had arisen, 


Mr. Lloyd then calls attention to the act of March 3, 1815, 
and to the treaty with Great Britain, made in July, 1815, abol- 
ishing discriminating duties between the two countries in the 
direct trade. This, he said, was the period when the first sus- 
pension of discriminating duties had taken place. The conven- 
tion was for four years, In 1818 it was renewed for 10 years, and 
is now—1826—in existence. In 1818 a treaty of the same kind 
and for the same period was formed with Sweden. The prin- 
ciple has been extended by diplomatic arrangements with Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Norway, Oldenburg, the Hanse towns, France, and 
Sardinia, and negotiations are pending with other European 
countries and the South American States with the same end in 
view. The result, he says, in general terms— 7 
shows that on a fair field and clear stage your merchants and navi- 
gators on equal terms are able to compete with any nation on the face 
of the earth. 

And this notwithstanding he had shown in another part of 
his remarks that our wages were about one-third higher than 
British. He then showed that with reciprocity we carried of 
our trade with Great Britain five-sixths, with France nine- 
tenths, with the Hanse towns two-thirds, and so forth. So that 
reciprocity in direct trade, largely prevailing before 1826, had 
not resulted disastrously, as Mr. Bates says; but favorable re- 
sults to us were perhaps the cause of Great Britain restricting 


is ground, but he had been ` 
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our trade with her colonies by discriminations which it was the 
work of our statesmen to get remoyed. After showing these 
facts and figures Mr. Lloyd said it remained to show what the 
effect of a wider or perfect and complete reciprocity would be 
on our shipping. 

Nineteenth Congress, first session, debates, volume 2, Senate, 
page 576, April 18, 1826, shows memorial of certain shipowners 
and manufacturers of Baltimore: 

That Great Britain had lately opene the trade of her North Ameri- 
can and West India Colonies on far more favorable terms to the rest 
of the world than to the merchants of the United States, and they 
therefore urge our abolition of discriminating dues and duties against 
these Colonies, ete, 

The committee reported showing that-the adjustment of inter- 
course between the United States and British colonial posses- 
sions was committed to our minister at the court of London and 
that negotiations were expected to come to a definite issue be- 
fore the next session of Congress, and therefore they opposed 
any legislation at that time. Mr. Lloyd, of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Smith, of Maryland, discussed the question. Mr. Smith 
said he believed there was no difference of opinion; that all 
who had studied the subject agreed that our discriminating 
duties ought to be repealed as far as they related to the subject 
before them—the British colonial trade; that the only difference 
was as to the manner; that the Secretary of State, Mr. Clay, 
and the President, Mr. Adams, were of same opinion. The Com- 
mittee on Commerce thought it ought to be done by negotiations. 
Others thought it ought to be done by législation, meeting the 
liberal act of Parliament of July 5, 1825. Mr. Smith thought so. 
He discussed the heavy burdens our shipping was bearing by 
reason of discriminating duty. Mr. Tazewell agreed with Mr. 
Smith. 

During this discussion Mr. Lloyd, of Massachusetts, exhibited 
a statement where a small lumber loaded vessel of the United 
States paid charges before she got out of port more than double 
the original cost of the entire cargo. Briefly, the whole discus- 
sion showed that up to that time, April 18, 1826, there had been 
great and burdensome restrictions between the United States 
and Great Britain, and all parties here wanted, in the words of 
Mr. Lloyd, “an open and equal trade.“ This, he said, was par- 
ticularly true of shipping interest and all farmers and others 
who produced export goods. No farmer in America who under- 
stands it will ever consent to return to discriminating duties in 
1922, 

In 1827, second session, Nineteenth Congress, the Committee 
on Commerce were introducing a bill to exempt Swedish and 
Norwegian vessels from discriminating duties. This was done 
to take the place of a 10-year treaty negotiated in 1816, which 
had expired. Mr. Tomlinson, for the bill, said that the King of 
Sweden and Norway was observing the terms of the treaty, 
though expired, and that the course to be pursued by the United 
States was plain; that it ought to reciprocate the friendly con- 
duct of the King till the treaty could be renewed. 

Twentieth Congress begins December 8, 1827. Debates, vol- 
ume 4, page 237, February 6, 1828. Mr. Woodbury, of New 
Hampshire, in the Senate recalls— x 
5 N minds the history and present condition of our discriminating 

uties. 

He says that prior to 1815 the duties on American vessels 
coming from abroad were 6 cents per ton; on foreign vessels, 
50 cents per ton on the vessel and 10 per cent additional impost 
on cargo. That since 1804 these last have been subject also to 
50 cents per ton light money, thus making a discrimination of 
44 cents per ton without, and 94 cents per ton with, light money 
on the ship and 10 per cent on the cargo. Since March 3, 
1815, the discrimination remains the same, except in certain 
cases and certain nations, which he particularizes at great 
length, referring to many treaties and amendments of the law 
of March 3, 1815, and showing that in many and important par- 
ticulars discriminations still exist between domestic and for- 
eign vessels, especially those of France and Britain. The pend- 
ing act, he says, proposes to do away with the whole of these 
remaining discriminations. Arguing for the bill, he shows that 
it was greatly to our pecuniary interest, sines our ships and 
our cargoes paid to foreign countries more under these dis- 
criminations than foreign ships and cargoes paid to us, and 
that this was true because we exported more than we imported, 
and because our ships then carried more of our trade than for- 
eign ships did—a condition we hope to see return. Of course, 
if we expect to export but little and to carry but little of our 
foreign trade, we can, with profit to our exchequer, lay as 
heavy discriminating duties and burdens as we choose on the 
shipping of other countries, and if our import tax is not high 
enough this further burden on imports will help protection 
further. He says: 
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It has been suggested, in opposition to the extension still further of 
the policy of 1815, to all kinds of merchandise whatever, that since the 
year 1815 our foreign tonnage has declined, and the decline might be 
attributed to the introduction of that policy. But a moment's con- 
sideration will show that here, as in many other cases, events follow- 
ing each other in date are not connected as cause and effect. Our 
foreign tonnage in the year 1816 was, to be sure, 1,300,000, and is now. 
or was in 1825, only about 1,055,446. But it is not to be forgotten that 
in 1816 foreigners enjoyed 258,000 tons, or one-fifth of the whole; 
while in 1825 ney enjoyed only 95,000 tons, or about one-tenth of the 
whole. So that the American tonnage in the foreign trade is now in a 
proportion nearly double to what it was then. The decline then is 
not comparative, neither is it from the removal of the discriminating 
duties; but it undoubtedly has arisen from the long pence in Europe, 
which naturally diminishes our exports, and from the circumstance 
that, as the many old vessels in 1816 cease to be seaworthy, they have 
been supplied by smaller vessels in the coasting trade, where their em- 
8 could be more profitable. As proof of this the coasting trade, 
neluding all enrolled and licensed tonnage, bas risen, from 1815 to 
1825, over 200,000 tons, or from 513,833 to 722,323 tons. Indeed, in 
1816 it was only 571,458 tons, While it now exceeds considerably all our 
tonnage engaged in the foreign trade. But we not only want the dis- 
crimination removed abroad, wherever it still exists on our products, 
freighted in our own vessels, because our pecs transported are much 
more valuable in amount than theirs in their vessels; but because ours, 
being necessaries of life and raw materials, will always hereafter. be 
much surer in demand than theirs as mere luxuries of life or manu- 
factures for which we at home are able generally to furnish substitutes. 
A very direct tendency of the present measure will also be to relieve 
our present exports of foreign products, amounting in 1825 to $32,590,- 
643 and in 1826 to $24,539,612, from that discriminating duty which 
does not come within the scope of the act of 1815 or 1824, and which 
has never been removed abroad, reciprocally, to any great extent, except 
by recent treaties with Central America, Denmark, the Hanseatic Re- 
publics, and Sweden. 

By those treaties, as before named, every species of discrimination, 
whether on vessels or merchandise of eA kind, is entirely abolished. 
These exports of foreign articles, if burdened with only 10 per cent 
increased duty, equal to what is now imposed here in like cases, would 
expose us abroad to an annual tax of over $2,000,000, while the same 
increased 757 on the amount of all kind of imports here, in foreign 
vessels, would be only about $400,000. Should we in this country ex- 
tend the period of drawbacks and adopt more extensively the warehouse 
system, as now contemplated, it will become still more useful to us to 
assort the cargoes of our vessels to all nations without encountering, 
as to any part of those cargoes, either prohibitions or discriminations. 
The removal of every unequal and odious distinction will promote har- 
mony in our foreign intercourse. 


He then shows that, with islands belonging to England, trade 
with which was natural and profitable, we had at that time 
total prohibitions by means of which over 100,000 tons of our 
shipping had been diverted from that trade in the last year. We 
were then actually carrying between countries on the Mediter- 
ranean and ambitious to spread our ships over the world in fair 
competition, and, said Mr. Smith, of Maryland, when the ob- 
structions to British colonial trade were removed, we should be 
able to go all over the world. The debate was engaged in by 
many Senators—all approving it—and the bill was engrossed 
without a division. 

Volume 5, page 308, February 4, 1829. House considered a 
bill to repeal all tonnage duties on United States ships and ships 
of countries reciprocating. This was to get rid of the 6 cents 
per ton dues imposed on our ships and all other ships every 
time they entered any of our ports. This was shown to be un- 
equal and burdensome on our coasting vessels, which paid it 
many times on a single round trip. But the bill on February 6, 
1829, was laid on the table by a tie vote, the Speaker voting in 
the affirmative. On February 26, 1829, it was taken up again 
and passed. 

Andrew Jackson became President on March 4, 1829. The 
Encyclopedia Americana says his foreign policy was firm and 
successful. The dispute with Great Britain over the north- 
eastern boundary and the trade between the United States and 
British colonies, and so forth, were dealt with shrewdly and 
with success, I have tried to find that treaty and failed, but I 
am sure it was through Jackson that full reciprocity in direct 
and indirect trade and in her colonial trade was reached with 
Great Britain in 1830. 

It may be that commercial warfare hereafter, like military 
warfare, is to be a conflict of the whole peoples instead of 
those only on the front or firing line; that not the nation which 
ean furnish the best and cheapest unit of transportation but 
the one whose people as a whole can pay the biggest subsidies 
will do the carrying of the world. Whenever it is acknowl- 
edged that our merchantmen and shipbuilders are permanently 
incapable of meeting the other nations of the world in fair, 
open, and egual competition, our merchant marine must dis- 
appear from the overseas trade or our Nation as a whole must 
come to the point of giving subsidies to enable our ship-operat- 
ing princes to furnish cheap service to the foreign and Ameri- 
can shipper. 

If American ship operation does actually cost more, a sub- 
sidy sufficient to equalize the unit cost will not satisfy the 
subsidy hunters, but, like the tariff beneficiaries. they will 
want a margin for an assured profit and royal official salaries, 
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It is a prospect not pleasing to contemplate. But discriminating 
laws in favor of our ships are worse, because they mean a 
warfare as desolating commercially as was the German war 
physically, and it is not to be thought of that we, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, shall plunge the world into such a 
commercial war. We know that if we did we as a Nation 
would merit the curse, just as Germany has merited it, of 
the civilized world. There are three courses we may pursue. 
First, we may try honest, fair, and equal competition in build- 
ing and operating ships, putting back of the effort all of the 
skill, industry, resources, and genius of our builders, seamen, 
operators, and merchants. Second, we may retire from the 
contest and let the foreigner carry our goods, as we did during 
the 50 years prior to 1914. Third, we may try to sustain our 
merchant marine by taxation upon the whole of our people in 
the form of stupendous and evér-increasing subsidies. I prefer 
the first course, and, fortunately, we are more favorably cir- 
cumstanced now for pursuing that course than we ever have 
been since 1861 

After a long fight we have given our shipbuilders free raw 
materials, free iron and steel material, and we have found that 
instead of builders getting their iron and steel from England 
or other countries as the protected iron producers protested they 
would they have gotten it all here, and our iron and steel pro- 
ducers have demonstrated that they can easily compete with 
their strongest competitor, Great Britain, Many of our ship- 
builders have always claimed that they could compete with 
Great Britain if they had free iron and steel, so that their raw 
material would cost them no more than it cost their competitors. 
We persistently refused to give it to them on account of the 
opposition of thé iron manufacturers until 1914, Then we gave 
it to them with the result which I have stated. They have it 
now. Much of the cost of our ships comes from complicated and 
expensive machinery, and our manufacturers of machinery 
have shown that in almost every line they can hold their own 
in the markets of the world. The oil burner and the Diesel 
engine are effecting as great a revolution in shipping now as the 
displacement of wooden by iron ships did in the fifties of the last 
century. The economies effected by this new fuel and ma- 
chinery in operation and cargo space and greater speed and 
quicker turn around are marvelous, and it will take a long time 
for the other nations of the world to junk their existing coal- 
burning fleets, while we can fairly start with the new era. If 
we only have the courage and patriotism to ignore the protests 
ef our shipbuilders and make them compete by putting their 
product on the free list and letting the American operator buy 
his ship where he can buy It cheapest, we shall see the best 
of our shipyards not only survive but build the best and cheap- 
est ships, and their product will be sold not only to the Ameri- 
can but to every nation of the world. Circumstances favor us 
again here. We have on hand already built enough tonnage to 
supply our own wants and perhaps more than supply it for 
many years, Our shipyards must build for the world or quit. 
During this forced period of competition they will find their 
strength and ability as they never would do and never will do 
so long as they are given the assured tonnage of all the ships 
under the American flag whatever the cost or price of their 
ships may be. 

I would therefore, were it left to me, open up the sale of our 
great ship tonnage now owned by the Government to the ship 
buyers of all countries. All our shipyards ought to favor this 
proposition so as to sell these ships before they are shelf worn 
and give the yards a chance to build more for ourselves as well 
as for other countries. When our shipbuilders build for us 
and for others, they will have a greater volume of business 
than they can ever have building for us alone; but, more than 
that, they will, if our merchantmen are permitted to buy where 
they will, sell ships to our people and for our flag as cheaply 
as they do to foreigners, And that will remove the great 
handicap that destroyed our merchant marine. For 50 years 
prior to 1914 all the ships under the American flag cost from 
40 to 100 per cent more than the same kind of ships under the 
British flag. That is an undisputed fact, and that fact rendered 
it impossible that there could be any American merchant 
marine in the overseas trade. I have demonstrated that more 
than once on the floor of this House and am ready to do it now 
if anyone disputes the statement. Again, we are fortunate at 
this time, because our Government wishes to get out of the 
ship operating business, and she can sell, and is ready to sell, 
10,000,000 tons of merchant shipping at the lowest world prices, 
so that the handicap of doing business in more costly ships 
than our competitors is gone for at least 10 years. If it be a 
fact that the wages of our crew and officers is higher than 
those of the British crew and officers, that fact will prove a 
mere trifle in our competitive enterprise, because the total 


labor cost is not more than 8 to 12 per cent of the whole cost 
of operating an American coal burning ship, And even that 
percentage will be lessened by the use of oil burners and the 
Diesel engine, and when this class of ships come in competition 
with coal burners, which constitute the bulk of foreign shipping, 
the percentage of labor cost to whole cost will be less on our 
ships than theirs. ‘The loss in shipping comes from lack of 
cargo, slow voyage, slow loading, slow turn around. The profit 
comes from full cargo, quick voyage, and quick turn around. 
In these things the American merchant and ship operator if 
they pull together can best the world. We must make our 
banking and merchant connections and agencies abroad and 
our marine insurance equal to the best, and we must have in- 
coming as well as outgoing cargoes. Given these things, the 
success of our merchant marine is sure. Without them its 
failure is sure, 

ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES. 

In accordance with its previous motion the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12073) to provide 
additional compensation for certain civilian employees of the 
Governments of the United States and the District of Columbia 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, with Mr. MCARTHUR 
in the chair. 

The bill was reported by title. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first reading 
of the bill be dispenséd with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN, In 1918, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at 
the height of the war the Congress thought, on account of the 
high cost of living, that some contribution should be made by 
the Government to the employees of the Government, and in 
the year 1918 legislation was enacted in various bills which 
gave from 5 to 10 per cent increase in the compensation of the 
employees, and this increased compensation only applied to 
salaries up to $1,800. It was 10 per cent on all compensation be- 
low $1,200 and 5 per cent on salaries between $1,200 and $1,800, 

The total cost of the Government contribution in the form of 
what is now known to be a bonus for that year was $11,400,000; 
and that was in the middle of the war when the living cost was 
at its height. For the fiscal year 1919 the practice of carrying 
a temporary bonus in the form of a percentage was abandoned 
and a flat rate of contribution amounting to $120 per annum 
was made, and that applied to all salaries below $2,500, in- 
eluding $2,500, and the total cost of that for 1919 was 
$18,000,000. 

In 1920, two years after the war closed, the Congress in its 
generosity voted a further contribution of $240 per annum to 
all employees receiving $2,500 and less, and the total cost of 
that to the taxpayers of the country amounted to $53,600,000. 

In 1921 we continued the $240 bonus. The bonus law always 
provided that all employees of the Government whose wages 
were fixed by wage boards should not be included in the privi- 
lege granted under the act, and that included all navy yard 
employees and other employees of a like character throughout 
the country. But notwithstanding the law, the Secretary of 
the Navy that year extended the bonus to all the Navy em- 
ployees in violation of the law, and it cost the Government 
$14,000,000 in addition to what the law provided, and it in- 
creased the outgo from the Treasury to $64,200,000 and paid 
those employees two bonuses instead of one. 

The law has never contemplated the payment of a bonus to 
any of these wage-board or lump-sum-appropriation employees 
ot the Government. They are not included in this bill, and we 
do not want it understood that this bill provides a bonus for 
every person on the Government pay roll. So you .gentlemen 
who live in navy yard districts and arsenal territory who may 
have friends on the pay roll there must not forget that any 
vote to increase this bonus—that is, the proposition recom- 
mended by the committee—will not add a dollar to the pay of 
any of the employees that work in those places, for they do 
not get it now, and they have never received it except in the 
ease before referred to. Now we pass along to 1922, when the 
Committee on Appropriations, in making up the appropriations 
for 1922, the fiscal year now about to close, changed the situa- 
tion as it existed as the result of the order issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and we cut the figures for 1922 by $24,000,000, 
so that this is not the first cut by any manner of means; so 
that the cost of the bonus as paid for 1922 will amount to 
about $40,800,000, 

At the beginning of the consideration of the pending bill for 
the fiscal year 1923 I wanted to be sure that we did no injustice 
to anybody, and I took the precaution of asking the S. 
of Labor to make a report to the committee as to what the 
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level of living cost is to-day as compared with the living cost 
in 1920; and his report shows that all over the United States 
the living cost has gone down 23 per cent; to be exact, 22.9 
per cent. All the elements are taken into consideration in the 
determination of the reduction of costs; they include rent, fur- 
niture, clothing, food, heat, light, everything that goes into the 
living cost. 

It was always understood that this bonus was no part of the 
salary of anybody working for the Government. It was under- 
stood to be the Government’s contribution to the employee to 
help provide against the higher cost of living, due to the ab- 
normal conditions of the country. That being the case, because 
it must be clear to everybody that when we began to pay this 
we began at the highest peak of living cost in 1918 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not want to yield now. I want to 
make this statement: We only paid then 10 per cent on the 
wage up to $1,200, which was $60, and 5 per cent above 81.200, 
up to $1,800; and we increased that, not because of any abnor- 
mal conditions that have obtained since that time but because 
of pressure that has been brought from time to time that in- 
duced the Congress to vote the higher amount. 

If this was intended, as I believe it was, to be a contribution 
to the living cost and to be no part of the basic pay, what is 
there more just than to conclude that when the living cost goes 
down the contribution shall go down to meet it? This con- 
tribution recommended now by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is $180. That which was made for the current fiscal year 
was $240. If the $180 recommendation of the committee is 
adopted, it will make the annual cost for 1923, $28,335,880, or 
a reduction from the present cost of about 812.000.000. 

But I may say in passing that about $3,000,000 of this $12,- 
000,000 is due to the fact that the number of people entitled 
to the bonus in the Veterans’ Bureau will be 16,800, according 
to the law, instead of 28,000, which they recommend as en- 
titled to the bonus. When the Veterans’ Bureau was organ- 
ized it took over the vocational training forces and all the 
people on the pay roll under the Vocational Training Bureau, 
and the compensation of those people was fixed by wage boards 
and they never have been entitled to the bonus. But, notwith- 
standing that, the Veterans’ Bureau recommended them for 
the bonus on this occasion. But the committee, looking over 
the facts in the case, decided that they were not entitled to it, 
and we have not provided for them in the bill. So that if you 
take the $3,000,000 deducted from the proposed expenditure to 
the employees in the Veterans’ Bureau from the *$12,000,000 
which we propose to deduct as the difference between $180 and 
$240, we have $9,000,000 of a saving to the Treasury. 

In reaching the conclusion that this should be done, we were 
not unmindful of the merits of the people who are drawing the 
bonus. We realized as well as anybody can that they are all 
worthy employees of the Government, performing the duties 
assigned them in a meritorious way, but we also realized that 
there is another side to this question, and that is the side that 
affects the taxpayers. In the consideration of great problems 
like this are we to consider only one side of the question? Is 
our judgment to be based entirely upon the demands of those 
on the Government pay roll or are we to give consideration to 
the man on the farm, who is not on the Government pay roll 
but who pays the tax to meet the burden? If you do not want 
to take into account the rights of the man who pays the taxes, 
you will vote for $240. I understand such an amendment will 
be offered. If you do want to take him into consideration, you 
will vote for $180. Of course, your conscience will tell you what 
you ought to do. We are supposed to be here to speak for 
110,000,000 people. Our job is to do justice to all and to play 
favorites with none. It may be unpopular with the man who 
is on the pay roll to cut part of his income off, but does any- 
body ever think how unpopular it would be to add more to the 
tax of the man who has no Government income? Shall we 
consider him as a part of the Nation or shall we consider no 
element in the equation except the man who is on the pay roll? 
I admit that the man on the pay roll is always a very active 
force. He is bound to get his case before you, and it may be 
that the unfortunate taxpayer, who has no respite from the 
daily duties that begin before the sun rises and end only after 
the sun has set, has no time to write you to presert his side 
of the case; but you know we are not elected entirely by the 
Government employees. 

I am willing to admit that they are an active force, but if 
nobody except the Government employees in your district voted 
for you you would not be here, Of course you will all admit 
that. [Laughter.] Because it takes a few more votes even 
than we have Government employees on the pay roll to elect 


the Members of Congress. They are not all on the pay roll 
yet. But somewhere in America, sitting by the fireside on a 
winter evening, with prattling children upon the knees of the 
father and the mother, and the grandfather and the grand- 
mother sitting in the most comfortable chairs, they read the 
story of the attitude of Congress. They do not have time to 
read it in summer. They are too busy making a living, too 
busy trying to store up the food they need for winter, and 
so they may forget now to call on you and me to urge economy. 
But while they forget during the working hours of these long 
days to tell you what they want, let us not forget them. We 
should be here to think about them once in a while. Remember 
that a vote for a $240 bonus means that you are taking 
$9,000,000 from the pockets of these people next year. Will you 
do it? Too many of them receive less than those for whom you 
are proposing to vote the $240, but you are proposing to saddle 
them with more burdens. Our business is to be just. Nobody 
is more desirous to be just than I am. I want to treat both 
sides fairly. We have a classification act pending in the Sen- 
ate. The Senate ought to pass it. I can not criticize them for 
not having done it, but we have done our duty here. We have 
proved to these people on the Government pay roll that we are 
in favor of giving them a respectable compensation for their 
services, and I verily believe it would be a good thing for them 
if we took the bonus away from them altogether. Now, why do 
I say that? I say it because I believe it would force them to 
force the Senate to action. They would then realize more than 
ever the necessity for the legislation for reclassification; but 
as long as you keep them fed up with the reclassification with- 
out reclassification, by giving them a bonus, they will be asleep 
at the switch and there will be inequity in the case. As it 
is to-day in the departments of the Government, some people 
are getting a good deal more than they ought to get and other 
people are getting a good deal less, but the classification act 
would equalize that, and for myself I want to see the classi- 
fication act passed. I am for it heartily. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Les. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As soon as final action has been had upon 
the reclassification act, will it immediately go into effect? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but it would take a year to reclassify 
them after it is passed, so we are providing this bonus to meet 
the needs of the hour between the time of its passage and the 
time of its effectiveness by reclassification. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. But if the reclassification act is 
passed and becomes a law during the fiscal year 1923 and 
this bill passes, this $180 will be a part of the basic salary in 
the reclassification. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is fixed for all time. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is fixed for all time, and under this bill 
the pay would be given to everybody in the service until their 
particular positions were classified. Whether it lasted all the 
year would depend on when the classification took effect. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. But it would be paid them as a 
part of the basic salary? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

-Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Possibly the gentleman has stated it, and I 
did not get it. Under this bill how many persons will get the 
bonus? 

Mr. MADDEN. One hundred and seventy-six thousand, and 
there are over 650,000 people in the Government service. You 
want to remember that the bonus applies to only 176,000 of 
them, that it never has applied to the others, can not apply 
to them, and will not apply to them all. In this bill we 
have enumerated the number of people in every department 
who will be entitled to the bonus and the amount that will 
be carried for each department, and we have provided that 
under no circumstances can the head of a department expend 
in the payment of the bonus a sum in excess of the amount 
set out in the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. r 

Mr. CRISP. Can the gentleman tell me how much money the 
Government pays yearly to its civil employees? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is about $600,000,000. I think, altogether. 
I will put the correct figures in the RECORD. 

Mr. CRISP. I was cyrious to know, and I know of no one 
better prepared to answer that question than the gentleman 
from Illinois. 5 
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Mr, DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, I yield to my colleague, _ 

Mr. DENISON. In the original bonus legislation some lan- 
guage is used which would indicate that Congress did not 
intend the bonus to go to the employees on the Panama Canal, 

Mr: MADDEN: That is true in this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. They have been receiving it heretofore. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then that is in violation of law. 

Mr. DENISON. Is there anything in the bill om the subject 
of the Panama Canal? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; here is what it says: 

The provisions of the act do not apply to the following employees: 
Employees paid from the postal revenues and sums which may be 
adyanced. from the e to meet deficiencies in the 
except employees of the Post Office Department in e 
Columbia, who shall be included; employees whose pay is adjustable 
from time to time through wage boards or similar authority to accord 
with the commercial rates paid locally for the same of service; 
employees of the Panama Canal on the Canal Zone; employees of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission in Alaska; employees d from lump- 
sum appropriations in bureaus, divisions, commissions, or any other 

overnmental agencies or employments created by law since January 1, 

916, except employees of the United States Tariff Commission, the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, the Bureau of the Budget, the General 
Aceounting Office, and the Bureau of Accounts of the Post Office De- 
partment, who shall be included, but the additional compensation 
granted herein shall not be paid to any person employed in the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau who did not receive the additional compensa- 
tion during the fiscal year 1922; employees whose duties require only a 
portion of their time, except charwomen, who shall be included; em- 
ployees. whose services are utilized for brief periods at intervals; persons 
employed by or through corporations, firms, or individuals acting for or 
on behalf of or as agents of the United States or any department or 
independent establishment of the Government of. the United States in 
connection with construction work or the operation of plants; employees 
who receive a part of their pay from any outside source under coopera- 
tive arrangements with the Government of the United States or the 
District of Columbia; employees who serve voluntarily or receive onl 
a nominal compensation, and employees who may be provided wi 
special allowances because of their service in foreign countries, 


Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Under the provisions of this act could the 
postal employees receive a bonus? 7 

Mr. MADDEN. Their salaries have been classified, and that 
would be an equivalent. They have never been included, 

Mr. DENISON, Notwithstanding that provision, the Panama 
Canal. act provides that the employees in the Canal Zone shall 
receive 25 per cent. more than is paid to similar employees, 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true; but that is on account of the 
climatic conditions and not on aceount of a bonus. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Why is it that you haye not passed the re- 
classification bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman can not take the position that 
his party has fulfilled its promise to pass all these meritorious 
pills that is said was absolutely essential when they are still 
pending in the Senate? 

Mr. MADDEN, The distinguished gentleman from Texas 
knows that I am heartily in favor of the reclassification act, 
and there is nothing for which I could express more regret than 
the fact that it has not been passed by the Senate. The House 
has done its duty. 

Mr. GARNER. Does not the gentleman believe that one way 
to force them to pass it is to say that we are not going to pass 
any bonus bill? 5 

Mr. MADDEN. I said a few minutes ago that it would be 
better for the employees if we did not. give them any bonus, be- 
cause then they would organize to such an extent as to be able 
to force the passage of the law. But even if the reclassification 
act is to be passed there will have to be a bonus until the 
reclassification under that law takes place. 

Mr. BOND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BOND. I understand there are 175,000 people who get 
the benefit of this act. Was this the amount they got under 
the pre-war basis compensation? 

Mr. MADDEN. The base pay was not increased. 

Mr. BOND. Was this. pre-war pay. as high as the employees 
outside of the service got? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The outside service all over the United States 
is reducing the compensation every day. 

Mr. BOND. Not to less than the pre-war basis. 

Mr. MADDEN. Far below the basis on which these people 
are paid. They are paid higher than those on the outside. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman from Illinois and I had a 


by him some weeks ago. I want to call attention to the debate 
which the gentleman had with the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Ontver] on the legislative appropriation bill, and call 
attention to the fact that the gentleman from Illineis did not. 
deny that he had made such a statement. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]: said: 


The gentleman has stated through the 
reclassification bill does not pass he will as 
the bonus for another year. 

So unless we do provide in the way whieh I have suggested 
for these parties and that. reclassification bill does not pass they 
would absolutely have no relief whatever. 

And the gentleman from Illinois said, We can include them.” 
I think that this statement was feralded in the press here in 
Washington and all through the country and carried the mes- 
sage that the gentleman from Illinois intended that the bonus 
should stand for another year without any change. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman can not twist what I said 
by any system of imagination to mean that I ever promised 
anybody anything. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not haye to twist it; it is printed 
here in plain English. á 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can not make me say that I 
agreed to anything. I said, We can.” And that means “you 
can”; that Congress can. What I did say was this; I think I 
can quote what I said. I did not say it on that day. I said it 
when I was presenting the Treasury bill. I said we do not in- 
clude the bonus to civil employees: of the Government in this 
or any other appropriation bill; that we would not include it in 
any of these bills, but when the time came, toward the end of 
the session, if it was thought wise by Congress to consider the 
question, we would be glad to take it up for consideration. 
That is what I say now; we are taking it up for consideration, 
We have kept our pledge; we have presented the question for 
consideration, and you have the power to decide it, 

After a careful and painstaking consideration we concluded 
that $180 ought to be paid instead of $240, and that conclusion 
was reached after careful study and deliberation, taking into 
aceount) the people of the United States that paid the taxes as 
well as the people of the United States who received the bonus. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman refers to the people who 
are going to be burdened by this taxation. I notice he refers 
to one class, the farmers, and pictures to us their distress in 
words magically eloquent. How long since has the gentleman 
been coddling agricultural interests when he speaks of economy? 

Mr. MADDEN, Oh, I want to say to the gentleman that I 
have been an agriculturist all my life. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentieman belong to the agricul- 
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Mr. MADDEN, I belong to the great American group con- 
sisting of 110,000,000 people. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman did not refer to them, or 
express any regret regarding the burden of taxation they bear 
in common with the farmers. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; I said that there were 110,000,000 
people, and that we are presumably here to speak for them. 


Did he not hear that? 


Mr. CROWTHER. I heard that, but the gentleman specifi- 
cally referred to the farmers, 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I was describing a particular case 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, let us have harmony, harmony. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman's heart is entirely too tender, 

Mr, CROWTHER. Oh, I do not want to be technical 

Mr. MADDEN. I said tender, not technical. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Would the gentleman be willing to set 
aside these $9,000,000 that he claims we would save as a little 
nest egg for the soldiers’ bonus? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am in favor of putting the $9,000,000 into 
the Treasury of the United States, and if it is possible to add 
something to that, to relieve the burden of taxation from the 
backs of the people. I am in favor of that. 

Mr, CROWTHER. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
am as anxious as he is that the burdens of taxation shall be 
lightened, but I think it is a mighty poor way to save money by 
cutting down wages. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not complaining about what the gen- 
tleman thinks or knows, but I have my views about what we 
ought. to do, and the gentleman can differ from me if he wants 
to, and it will not hurt my feelings a bit, 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
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Mr. Chairman, at the time I asked for 10 minutes 
I had overlooked the fact that the rule provided that the debate 


Mr, POU. 


be confined to the bill. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes out of order, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman mind stating what he is going to talk 
about. 

Mr. POU. Fot at all. I am going to discuss the legislation 
that is before the House, what the Committee on Rules has done, 
and the Muscle Shoals matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, POU. Mr. Chairman, within the last few days the Com- 
nittee on Rules has been rather generous in reporting out special 
rules. As many as nine have been voted out through the action 
of the Committee on Rules. Some of them are of very great 
importance, others are not quite so important. I find that.one 
of the resolutions agreed to by the Rules Committee provides 
for the consideration of what is known as the Fish resolution, 
providing for an expression of opinion by the United States 
Government as to the advisability of establishing a home or 
refuge for ‘the Jews in Palestine. The Rules Committee gave 
that matter very serious consideration and did not hesitate to 
authorize a favorable report. a 

Then, another rule is that pertaining to migratory birds. It 
is proposed, I believe, to require everybody who shoots migra- 
tory birds, such as quail, robbins, and woodpeckers, to take out 
a United States license and pay a fee. After this important 
piece of legislation becomes a law no man will dare to shoot 
migratory wild game withont taking out a license and paying 
the Government a fee, or run the risk of prosecution and perhaps 
a jail sentence, 

Then, another rule provides for the continuation of certain 
land offices. And still another rule provides for the passage of 
the Capper-Tincher grain law, which was very urgently pressed 
and which the Committee on Rules favorably reported this 
morning. 

There is still another resolution which we reported out—and 
I speak seriously about this, because action should have been 
taken long ago. I refer to the bill which provides increased 
compensation to the totally disabled ex-service men; those who 
are totally blind; those who have lost both arms or both legs 
and who require the constant attention of a nurse. The Rules 
Committee did a very wise and necessary and commendable act 
in providing for the consideration of that particular measure. 
It ought to be passed unanimously. 

Then we have given the Committee on Agriculture still an- 
other day. We dumped out, almost at one fell swoop, nine spe- 
cial rules. There is another matter of some importance that is 
pending, and inasmuch as everyone is talking about the three- 
day recesses and thinking of going home. a motion was made 
by a minority member of the Committee on Rules to provide 
for the consideration of the Muscle Shoals measure, which, I 
understand, has taken weeks of the time of the committee that 
had it in charge, a subject which has engaged ‘the attention: of 
the country almost as much as the subsidy bill. A motion was 
made to take this bill up and give the House an opportunity to 
vote upon it and forthwith a motion to adjourn was made, and 
the Committee on Rules upon motion voted to adjourn. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman ought to state to the House 
whether or not it was the minority to the majority that made 
the motion to adjourn, so that he can place the responsibility. 

Mr. POU. I believe I am not permitted to go further than 
to state the result of the vote. I think it will not be denied 
that the minority was very earnestly in favor of the considera- 
tion of the Musele Shoals measure. 

Mr. GARNER. And the majority adjourned. 

Mr. POU. -And the majority adjourned on us, walked out of 
the rgom. So it seems they are not even going to consider this 
matter. Yet I sat in my seat and the time is not many months 
back when I heard the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations speak of Muscle Shoals.as one of the great burdens 
of the Democratic administration, where the Democratic ad- 
ininistration had sunk millions of dollars, all of which would be 
utter loss to the American people. It was stated that project 
was not worth a continental, and yet here isa man who offers to 
take it off the hands of the Government and the Committee on 
Rules adjourns and will not even give the House an opportunity 
to vote upon the Ford offer, 
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Gentlemen can draw their own conclusions. I am not here 
to discuss the Muscle Shoals matter, for I have not given it 
sufficient study, but I do know one of the most serious ques- 
tions that concerns the agricultural masses of this country in 
this day and time is how to procure commercial fertilizer at 


fair, Just, economical prices; and you will not always be able 


to sidestep this question, gentlemen. You may take your three- 
day recesses, you may go home, but just as sure as we are now 
in this Chamber the time will come in the not distant future 
when the Committee on Rules will not adjourn when the Muscle 
3 Proposition is brought before that committee. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield five.minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
consent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks imani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order in the time allotted to him. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 

North Carolina IMr. Pov] has referred to some of the troubles 
that are laid at the door of the Committee on Rules. The gen- 
tleman told you of our troubles. What he has told you I am 
sure has impressed the committee of the trend of the House of 


Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 


Representatives to go to the Committee on Rules whenever the 


House wants action upon any matter, I mention this because 
there will come a time in the very near future when it will be 
necessary for the House of Representatives to-make some pro- 
vision for the Committee on Rules to execute the will of the 
House with some degree of expedition. Now, as to the rules 
which have been agreed to I want to say this: I think the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina will not disagree with what Tsay. 
The Committee on Rules has not sought any of the business 
which has been ‘transacted by it. We have not gone out after 
any of these bills. They have come to us. Their importance 
have been impressed upon the committee, and we have yielded 
to the demands of the House of Representatives in granting 
these rules. It is true—— , 

Mr. GARNER. Wül u the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the pressure been greater for these vari- 
me nine rules on the committee than the Muscle Shoals mat- 

r 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; the only pressure brought 
to bear upon the Committee on Rules for a rule on Muscle 


Shoals was a motion made this morning in the committee by a 


member of the eommittee to report out a resolution that was 
pending in the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell us 
why the rule was not reported? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have only five minutes. 
[Laughter.] I will state this to the gentleman from Texas, 
that one of the purposes was to give the gentleman from Texas 
an opportunity to read the bill and the report, 

Mr. GARNER. Well, does the gentleman mean to say that 
there was nobody on the Republican side sufficiently -interested 
to ask a rule or press the committee for action? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I mean to say this, that the bill 
providing for the giving away of Muscle Shoals. and guarantee- 
ing for 100 years the expenses of its maintenance was only re- 
ported eight or nine days ago. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CAMPBELL. of Kansas. And I think the matter of giv- 
ing away $107,000,000 worth of property and guaranteeing its 
maintenance for 100 years is a matter of sufficient importance 
to justify the Committee on Rules in asking the House of Rep- 
resentatives to acquaint itself with the provisions of the bill, 
and that the Members may read not only the bill but ‘the report 
and minority views. 

Mr. GARNER, May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman in favor of the Muscle 
Shoals proposition? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have only had an opportunity 
to read the bill itself. I-want now to read the majority report 
and the minority views, and I shall state when the roll is called 
whether I am in favor or against the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. When is the gentleman going to let us have 
that roll call? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of thé gentleman has expired. 

Mr, MADDEN, I yield five additi®nal minutes to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does the gentleman from 
Kansas know of anything the Rules Committee could do or any 
rule it could pass that would recover back the approximately 
$75,000,000 wasted on Muscle Shoals by the last Democratic 
administration? [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from South 
Dakota has propounded a poser, and that I submit to my friend 
from Texas to answer—in his own time. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will give an opportunity, 
the House of Representatives, I believe, including the Republi- 
cans, will tell how to get it back. Are you going to give us a 
chance; will the gentleman give us a chance? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, the gentleman from Texas 
ean not throw me into a spasm. 

Mr. GARNER, I would like to have the gentleman tell us 
if he is going to give us a chance to have a roll call? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The matter is of great im- 
portance and will be considered in due time when reached, but 
it will not be considered in the interest of any one man when 
it is considered, but in the interest of the whole American 


le. 
bat GARNER. When can we have that opportunity on be- 
half of the American people? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There will be a time for the 
consideration of all these important matters. Now, I want to 
say the Committee on Rules has reported out for the considera- 
tion of the House some rules here this morning which were 
spoken of lightly by the gentleman from North Carolina. The 
matter pertaining to what is known as the Capper-Tincher 
bill is a matter of very great importance to the people of this 
country. The matter has been before the country in one way 
or another for a great many years. The legislation has hereto- 
fore failed. In a recent decision the Supreme Court decided 
that the taxing clause of the Constitution could not be re- 
sorted to for regulatory purposes. It indicated in its opinion 
the way by which the end sought might be reached. 

The Committee on Agriculture, after long and arduous labor, 
met the conditions imposed by the Supreme Court and incorpo- 
rated them in the bill, and the bill has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and a rule, of course, after considerable 
difficulty, has been finally agreed to by the Committee on Rules, 
and will be presented if the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
may have the indulgence of the House to-morrow morning after 
the reading of the Journal. 

The other matters that were presented are of such importance 
that the legislative committees agreed to them, and the Commit- 
tee on Rules should not be criticized for enabling the legislative 
committees of the House to function as they have desired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Speaking of the rules asked for by the 
Committee on Agriculture, does the gentleman remember when 
the Rules Committee gave the Committee on Agriculture three 
days for considering bills and the sugar bill was brought up 
and defeated? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is behind us. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, It was considered and defeated, and I 
was wondering after the election if they were to give them an- 
other opportunity to get loot out of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I protest most vig- 
orously against the short-sighted, close-fisted, unjust, and tricky 
proposal rushed in here to cut the salaries of Government 
employees after they had been led along to believe that they 
would get at least $240 in adjusted compensation, if not sub- 
stantial permanent increases in their salaries. 

In endeavoring to crowd this measure through at the eleventh 
hour, with the implied threat that we must vote for it or the 
army of faithful clerks will get nothing in the way of a mis- 
called bonus,“ the Republican majority is but shoveling a few 
more spadefuls from their political grave. 

The present—and passing—Republican administration wou 
their elevation by promising the people efficient economy, a 
reorganization of the Federal workshop, and a reclassification 
on a scientific, businesslike basis of the thousands of earnest 
workers in the Government service. They have done none of 
this, 

Failing under a scientific Budget system to make anything 
more than a paper showing of saving on expenditures, they 
now flaunt before us that they can save $9,000,000 by taking $5 
a month out of the pay envelopes of Uncle Sam's employees, 
every one of whom receives less than $2,500 and most of them 
from $900 to $1,200, 
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In the name of all that is reasonable, how can anyone, mar- 
ried or single, support a family on that much. And, mark you, 
we call this a “bonus,” but it is not. This is adjusted com- 
pensation, to every cent of which, and more, the workers are 
entitled. This was given to them in lieu of increases in sala- 
ries at a time when the high cost of living was driving them 
crazy and to cajole them into staying in the Government service 
during the easy-money days when they could have received 
much more in outside employment. Remember, too, that these 
are the “truck horses” of the Government service who keep 
the wheels of government moving steadily. They know their 
jobs and do the work. But you called in during the war days 
immature boys and girls and inexperienced men and women 
and gaye them from lump-sum appropriations far more than 
these experienced, reliable, and dependable employees were 
receiving. The people of the country will frown upon an admin- 
istration and a party that strives to make a false showing of 
“ economy by taking $5 a month out of their meager salaries. 

You Republicans have failed also to put through your effi- 
ciency-economy program of reorganization, because several 
members of the Harding Cabinet have been at swords points 
among themselves, each jealous and fearful that he will lose 
some small fraction of his temporary and transient jurisdic- 
tion. This Cabinet fight has developed into what would be a 
national scandal, and you try to cloak it over by taking $5 a 
month from the pockets of the Government employees of small 
salaries, 

Again, you Republicans have failed to put through the prom- 
ised reclassification. Why? Because with two measures be- 
fore you carrying different schedules of increases you have 
allowed pride of authorship in these particular bills to get 
them into a deadlock. Yes; and the situation has grown so 
tense that your party leaders have gone to the President 
urging him to call a conference of the quarreling Republican 
fathers of these bills and to get them to compromise in the in- 
terests of party success. Here you had carefully considered 
schedules to establish new statutory salaries for the Govern- 
ment workers, both of which proposals meant substantial in- 
creases above their present salaries plus the bonus. Personal 
and party politics have prevented the passage of either 
measure. 

With the avowed purpose of the reclassification bills to put 
all Government employees doing the same or eqvivalent work 
on an equal-pay basis this Congress, Republican in both 
branches, has created still further discrimination which will 
be intensified by the passage of the measure now under con- 
sideration. You have put certain classes of Government work- 
ers on an increased pay schedule, giving them new, permanent, 
statutory salaries—for example, the postal employees and the 
employees of the Patent Office. That action was perfectly 


‘proper and justified. But your proposition now to create still 


further discrimination by cutting the salaries of all other low- 
salaried workers is unjustified, unjust, and nonsensical. 

You have the official reports of the United States Bureau 
of Efficiency that the present schedule of salaries is disgrace- 
ful. You have the testimony of department heads and leaders 
in Congress that there must be substantial increases. You 
have had laid before you comparative statistics showing that 
Uncle Sam has more efficient but woefully underpaid help than 
in any private industry. You have the official reports of the 
Department of Labor giving statistics which show an increase 
in the cost of living for the District of Columbia. 

I wish to call to your attention the fact that wholesale prices 
from January, 1922, to May, 1922, are on the upward trend and 
are still going up. Prices of farm products increased 8.2 per 
cent, food 5.3 per cent, fuel and lighting 10.8 per cent, and the 
general index of wholesale prices, including 400 commodities, 
shows an increase of 7.2 per cent from January, 1922, to May, 
1922. Cloths and clothing as measured by the wholesale prices 
increased 2.3 per cent. If wholesale prices are to continue to 
go up, as indicated by these figures, retail prices along all lines 
will stop going down; in fact, they have stopped. The retail 
prices of 43 articles of food in the District of Columhia have 
increased 2.1 per cent in the last two months, and this is an 
average increase, which, of course, means that a number of 
single articles of necessary consumption have increased very 
materially in that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I yield to the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. With this testimony before you, 
with scientific schedules prepared by experts before you, you 
play politics and then your tight-fisted and shortsighted Appro- 
priationg Committee brings in a verdict that we must tax all 
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Government workers $5 a month if we expect to win reelection. 
Yes, gentlemen; that is, in effect, what the report on the mis- 
named “ bonus.” bill says. 

And while you have continued to play the game of “ wiggle 
and wobble,” leading the workers to rest confident that they 
would get at least their present salaries continued, then smugly 
coming out and saying, “We did not assure them the $240 
bonus; we only promised them a bonus,” you have been for- 
getting that there is a moral obligation on Uncle Sam as an 
employer not to short change his workers in this way. You 
seem to have forgotten that if there is one trait strong in the 
American people—in the voters, if it pleases you, since your 
whole concern seems to be how they will look upon what you 
do—that is “fair play.” I tell you that you are not playing 
fair with these workers, and the American people will not be 
satisfied with such action. 

It is not the fault of the Government employees that there 
has been delay in passing the reclassification bill. They have 
been very patient in waiting. For years they have suffered the 
throes of periodic uncertainty regarding how much salary they 
are to get. If a Budget system was. necessary for the Federal 
Government, it is just as necessary for each employee to know 
how much salary he is going to get and that he can be sure 
of. These thousands of Government employees, doing what is 
most essential for the future of the Government, bringing up 
their families according to American standards, educating them 
in American ideals, have been led to expect at least as much 
salary next year as they have been getting this year. Now 
you come and say. We must cut you down $5-a month.“ It 
is easy to say, Thus we save the country $12,000,000." But 
that $5 a month means more than most of you realize to these 
people, all of whom are in stringent if not destitute cir- 
cumstances. 

Nowhere has there been any evidence to show that the Gov- 
ernment employees are getting excessive salaries and that they 
should be reduced, yet here you come with a blanket proposi- 
tion—we are going to cut all the low-salaried employees $5 a 


month, 

You had better think it over very carefully, gentlemen, from 
an economic standpoint, from a qnestion of humanity, and— 
since it seems to moye you most—from a political viewpoint 
alse. Beware of November, 1922.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN]. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, when the cost of living and the 
compensation of employees generally in the country were greatly 
increased on account of the war, Congress first provided a bonus 
of $120 a year to the civil employees of the Gevernment; and 
subsequently, when the cost of living was still increasing and 
the compensation of employees generally had been further in- 
creased, the bonus was increased to $240 a year. In the opinion 
of the committee some recession can be made in that amount 
now. But here is the situation: The reclassification bill as it 

the House provided for a reclassification of the civil 
employees of the Government based on the salaries which they 
were receiving at the time the reclassification takes effect which, 
if it should become a law at once, would not be until July, 
1928. The reclassification would not take effect until July, 
1923. The initial salaries which the employees of the Govern- 
ment are to receive under that reclassification will be largely 
based on the salaries they are receiving at that time, including 
any bonus as a part of the salary. So that if no bonus is 
granted for this next fiscal year that amount will not be taken 
into consideration, but the initial salaries under the reclassifica- 
tion act. will be the basie salary without a bonus. But if we 
provide for a bonus for the next fiscal year, then the amount of 
that bonus will be included in the permanent salaries under the 
reclassification act. 

Mr. LAYTON. Regardless of the cost of living. 

Mr. MANN. It would not make any difference about the cost 
of living. Now, while I am not in favor of paying large salaries 
to Government employees, I submit that there has been a per- 
manent inerease in the cost of living which will be permanent 
during our day and generation to at least the amount of the 
bonus proposed here. And if we passed a reclassification. act 
designed to bring some spirit of cooperation and sympathy from 
the employees of the Government, it would not be wise to base 
the salaries fixed by the reclassification act. merely upon the 
old salaries which the employees have been receiving for many 
years. Hence we ought to provide for some bonus for the next 
fiscal year. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I yield five min- 
ntes to the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I find that people in my 
district and my State are crying for economy, but I have never 


yet found any of them crying for that kind. of economy which 
requires the reduction of the salaries of the poorest-paid ein- 
ployees of the Government. I find that salaries throughout my 
section are all from 50 to 100 per cent. more than they were 
before the war, and certainly to take off or reduce this addi- 
tional compensation at this time is highly improper, in my 
judgment, when everything is so very high, such as rent, food- 
stuffs, and clothing; in fact, everything we must purchase. 

I noticed in the paper yesterday where the chairman of the 
Shipping Board made appointments of two or three men at 
salaries of $25,000 a year. You have been creating a number of 
offices during the past year aggregating $7,500 to $10,000 a year, 
and there are hundreds of such. It seems to me if we want to 
reduce the expenses of the Government by reducing salaries we 
ought to adopt the same principle we adopted in. reference to the 
income tax. In the income tax we said that the men who re- 
ceived the largest salaries and the largest incomes should bear 
the greater proportion of the Government expenses. We should 
carry that policy or principle into the wage. question, and if we 
must reduce the expenses of the Government by reducing 
salaries we should begin with the men receiving the high 
salaries and not start in with the men who receive small ones. 

There are 176,000 employees affected by this bill out of the 
total of 600,000 employees, and by reducing the additional 
compensation from $240 to $180 would be saving $9,000,000, 
There has been a great deal of talk about the reclassification 
bill, but according to my recollection when that bill was under 
discussion it was plainly stated that the reclassification act 
would be a greater expense upon the Government than the 
$28,000,000 called for under present legislation. It certainly is 
not right, it is not fair, to carry out what the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Tennessee said. and use the 
Government employees to build a fire under the Senate to 
compel it to pass the reclassification bill. 

If the Senate does not choose to do it, it is up to the Senate, 
but it is not fair nor proper for this branch of the Government, 
the representatives of 110,000,000 people, to take it out upon 
Government employees merely because of the Senate’s neglect of 
Government employees and make them bear the loss and ex- 
pense in salary. 

I do not believe we pay tremendous salaries, except in few 
instances. In the Bureau of Printing and Engraving—of which 
I said something the other day, several capable men were 
ousted by this administration—I noticed in the speech of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] that the Chief of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, Mr. Rose, one of those 
remoyed and who was receiving a salary of $5,000, had been 
offered in the last two days by an English engraving con- 
cern $20,000 a year salary. In other words, we were receiving 
the services of a man for 85,000 for which an English concern 
is willing and ready to pay $20,000. Mr. Smiley, the head of 
the Vignette Engraving Division, who received a salary of 
$7,500, was offered a position by the American Bank Note Co. 
paying $10,000 a year. I think you will find all down through 
the line that there are hundreds of Government employees 
who can get better salaries outside than the Goyernment is 
paying them to-day. y 

You will ask, Why do they not accept those positions? The 
man who comes to Washington as an employee purchases a 
home, gets his children established in school and is tied to the 
job in the Government, and whether you reduce his salary or 
increase his salary, he can not leave because every tie binds 
him to those things most dear to him. He is bound to Wash- 
ington, and it is for the House of Representatives and the 
Senate to see that he is fairly and justly treated: So I take 
the position that, considering the increase in the price of eyery- 
thing, I shall support the compensation of $240 a year, as is 
now the law and should be the law for the next year. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I yield tive 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the constant abuse of the word 
“bonus” in relation to the salaries of Government employees is 
Shocking. The $240 allowance is not a bonus. A bonus is either 
an extra reward for extra effort or it is a gratuity. The increase 
of $240 was given because was either too lazy or too 
incompetent to give an increase which should be proportionate 
to the rise in the cost of living. Instead of stndying the thing 
and raising the compensation, so that it should conform to the 
increased cost of living, Congress discovered the word “ bonus.” 
The bonus was fixed at $240. It was not $239; it was not 
$211 or $199.67, but $240. So far as the amount was con- 
cerned, it was purely an accident. It was surely not the result 
of study or investigation, and it had no relation whatever to 
the actual needs of the Government einployee. 
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Is the reduction in the cost of living between the year 1920 
and now such as would justify us in reducing the present com- 
pensation of the Government employees? Any man who knows 
anything about the cost of living knows that we can not get 
our shoes or clothing or a home to live in or anything we want 
without paying at least 50 per cent more than we were paying 
several years ago. We are not paying enough to the Govern- 
ment employees as it is. I am not one of those who would like 
to show my friendship for labor at the expense of Uncle Sam. 
Many an inveterate enemy of organized labor and many a man 
who in his private capacity seeks to bind the hands of labor 
by injunctions and similar methods becomes very liberal at the 
expense of Uncle Sam. 

Then there is another thing. Why do you assume that the 
condition of employees must not improve? Why do you take it 
for granted that they can not improve upon the condition that 
existed in 1914 or 1915? Why do you lay so much stress and 
emphasis on the cost of living? The standard of living of 
civilized man necessarily involves the element of growth and 
expansion, Civilized man wants more to-day than he wanted 
10 or 15 years ago. The demands of life are greater, the call 
of life is stronger. You can not so mold and shape civilized 
man as to make his standards unchangeable. Why proceed upon 
the theory that the condition of the employees who happen to 
work for the Government can never improve; that his life must 
never be enlarged; that his standards must never be raised? 
It is poor economy, indeed, to attempt to save nine or ten 
million dollars by deducting $5 a month from the earnings 
of the men who get $800 or $900 a year from the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and they constitute the majority of 
the beneficiaries of the so-called “ bonus.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have paid 
close attention to the debate, and, although I have not had the 
time to make an accurate study of how all this would work out, 
I am sure that it will make confusion and trouble at one place. 
I happen to be a member of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
and only yesterday that joint committee met for the purpose, 
among Other things, of considering an appeal which has been 
put out broadcast by the Civil Service Commission in an effort 
to keep up the supply of printers needed at the Government 
Printing Office. The work is heavy there. The printing busi- 
ness is heavy throughout the United States. There is a short- 
age of expert printers. A partial reason for the shortage of 
printers at the Government Printing Office is that the print- 
ers under the scale fixed by Congress, with the bonus added, at 
the Government Printing Office, working eight hours a day, is 
less than the scale for commercial printers here in the city of 
Washington. The wage scale in the newspaper offices down 
town for 42 hours a week is $43.68 and in the Government 
Printing Office it is $40.60 for a 48-hour week. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about the 30 days’ leave? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In the book and job offices it 
is $42 per wéek. These are commercial propositions. Of 
course, we must take into consideration the vacation and the 
sick leave, but I do not think that people on an hourly basis 
should have them. However, we do not cure that defect with 
this legislation. We simply make the situation worse. My ex- 
perience is that people paid in that way, and many others, for 
that matter, by the very nature of things live from hand to 
mouth, practically speaking. When the time comes to get a 
job, the printer who needs the money will take the seven-hour 
job at $44 rather than the Government eight-hour job at $42 
with a vacation thrown in at some time in the rosy future. 

If the bonus is reduced to the figures proposed in this bill, 
the Government scale will be $38.40, as against $43.68 down 
town. There are over 4,000 employees in the Government 
Printing Office, a great institution. We were told yesterday in 
our effort to supply the need for labor there through the civil 
service that this scale, not counting the leave, is less than the 
commercial scale in other surrounding cities, in Philadelphia 
and in New York. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much less work do those men do than 
men in a commercial house in a day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They work one hour more. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much less work do they do? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A good printer, in my opin- 
We are assumed 


ion, will do the work he should do in an hour. 
to have good printers. 

Mr. MADDEN. The testimony before one of our subcom- 
mittees was to the effect that for the same class of business, the 
same amount of business, the same volume of business, as they 


do in the Government Printing Office they could do it with 
2,600 employees less. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington, 
form of Government work. 

Mr. MADDEN, And the Government Printer admitted that 
that was true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I suspect it, but we run that 
Printing Office and we have to have the printing, We do the 
best we can; there are many good men there; we get the best 
men we can. We are unable to bring in new, snappy printers 
for every single place; for that reason we have quite a number 
of employees below the fair standard of efficiency; but the 
Government does not have a way of throwing out broken-down 
printers. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state whether there has 
been any reduction in the number of employees at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office since we reduced the number of these 
magazines and pamphlets? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is going on continually. 
During the year just past there was a reduction from 4,765 men 
to 4,255, and the reduction still goes on. In spite of doing away 
with voluntary printing—that is, unnecessary Federal publica- 
tions—the Federal establishment is rapidly growing larger and 
the demand for printing is larger. Consider, for instance, the 
printing of these income-tax blanks, which are sent to all the 
people of the United States; it amounts, probably, to as much 
as the cost of the whole business of the Government Print- 
ing Office 20 years ago. Do you know what it means to 
print these millions of blanks which go over all the country to 
every man who has an income? 

My opinion, after listening to this debate so far, is this, that 
we are likely to destroy the system not only here but else- 
where in chopping off the $240 bonus before we get anything 
else quite ready, and rather than see this bill beaten with the 
words “one hundred and eighty dollars” in it I think it would 
be better to amend this bill and make it a legal $240 bonus. I 
yield back whatever time remains. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield five minutes ot the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. WINGO]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, this matter comes before the 
committee on a proposition affecting the compensation for the 
fiscal year 1923 of 176,000 of the poorest-paid Federal em- 
ployees. I think it is unfortunate that it has been referred to 
as a “bonus” and the impression given that it is a mere 
gratuity or favor that Congress grants out of a spirit of good 
will and not out of a spirit of a legitimate businesslike effort 
to meet extraordinary conditions that grew out of the increased 
cost of living during the war. I think a majority of the Mem- 
bers when they voted for the $240 bonus, or rather when we 
first started the bonus which was less than that, had in mind 
the idea that possibly the increased cost of living we were seek- 
ing to meet was a temporary proposition that would pass away 
with the end of the war. Now, the House is confronted with 
this situation: Has the increased cost of living receded; and 
if so, to what extent? The committee contends that it has 
receded to such an extent that you could reduce this additional 
compensation down to $180. That is the whole proposition. 
There was some reduction some time during the last year in 
the cost of living, but my information, and all the information 
that I could get, is that there had been a slight steady increase 
in the cost of living in the last few months, which will prob- 
ably continue; and I think if you will get the figures on the 
cost of living you will find that in the lower grades of furniture 
and cotton goods and underwear and those things bought by 
the lowest-paid employees who are affected by this, I fear you 
will find that instead of there being a recession the price to-day 
has increased. I have occasion to know in a business way that 
the cost of the character of things referred to being put out 
by the mills for next season’s delivery have advanced and that 
the trade journals point to it as evidence of the return of pros- 
perity to the country. 

Now, gentlemen, we know that rents instead of decreasing 
are advancing. Rents in the District of Columbia, by con- 
certed action in the last 90 days, have been increased from 
$5 to $25 per month an apartment. And the same is true in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Little Rock, Fort Smith, and 
all the other important cities where these people are largely 
employed. My information is that there is a steady increase 
in rents. Now, gentlemen, that presents to my mind this prac- 
tical proposition: Has there been a recession? Will there be 
any for 1923? If what the industrial papers and the financial 
journals point to with pride as a sign of return of prosperity, 
a stiffening of commodity prices, if that be true, if 1923 jus- 
tifies that expectation, I can not escape the conclusion that 


That may be so as to every 
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these employees are going to have to pay as much, and in some 
instances more, for living in 1923 than in 1922 or 1921. Now, 
that is my candid judgment, gentlemen. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO, I haye but five minutes. That is my candid 
judgment. Now, if that be true, then it occurs to me that there 
is no basis for a reduction in the compensation, if the pros- 
pect held out for the next fiscal year is that these lower-paid 
employees who buy this class of commodities find their costs 
will probably increase instead of decreasing. Then, I think that 
will seriously challenge any man’s attention as to whether we 
should go ahead and reduce the pay of these employees. If you 
will frame a bill, if you can devise some scheme by which the 
legislative branch can compel a reduction in the number of 
employees now in the Government service, I am with you there. 
I think there is where the greatest economy can be exercised. 
Another method would be to reduce some of the salaries of 
officials drawing $10,000 up to and including those drawing 
$35,000, which latter positions this administration has largely 
increased over my protest. Another matter that prevents re- 
ducing salaries of the poorest paid Government employees as 
you propose is the pending Republican profiteers’ tariff bill, 
which all honest, intelligent men admit will increase the cost 
of living at least $60 a year for each family. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire to use more time? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let the Clerk read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all civilian employees of the Governments 
of the United States and the District of Columbia who receive a total 
of compensation at the rate of $2,500 per annum or less, except as 
otherw! rovided in this act, shall recefve during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, additional compensation at the rate of $180 per 
annum: Provided, That such employees as receive a total of annual 
compensation at a rate more than $2,500 and less than $2,680 shall 
receive additional compensation at such rate per annum as uay be 
necessary to make their salaries, plus their additional compensation, 
at the rate of $2,680 per annum, and no employee shall receive addi- 
tional compensation under this act at a rate which is more than 45 
per cent of the rate of the total annual compensation received by such 
employee: Provided further, That the increased compensation at the 
rate of $240 per annum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, shall 
not be computed as salary in construing this act: Provided further, 
That where an employee in the service on June 30, 1921, has received 
during the fiscal year 1922, or shall receive during the fiscal year 1923, 
an increase of salary at a rate in excess of $200 per annum, or where 
an employee, whether previously in the service or not, has entered the 
service ce June 30, 1921, whether such employee has received an 
increase in salary or not, such employees shall be granted the increased 
compensation provided herein only when and upon the certification of 
the person in the legislative branch or the head of the department or 
establishment employing such persons of the 1 and qualifications 
personal to such employees as would justify such increased compensa- 
tion, 

Mr, LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 1, line 8, strike out the figure “180” and insert 
in lieu thereof the figure “ 240.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out * 180” and insert In lieu thereof “ 240." 

[Cries of “Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

ment. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey will not prevail. [Cries of “ Vote!” 
“Vote!”] You are not going to drive me off the floor. I have 
always been courteous to you, and I think I am entitled to re- 
spectful consideration, and I do not see why I do not get it. I 
do not believe the amendment ought to be adopted, Certainly 
it ought not to be adopted. We have the official statement of 
the Secretary of Labor to the effect that the cost of living has 
gone down 25 per cent since 1920. We have already knowledge 
of the fact that the so-called bonus was only given as a Goy- 
ernment contribution to the increased cost of living. Now, if 
that is true, there is not any reason in the world why we should 
not take off part of this contribution when the cost of living 
has gone down. That it has gone down there is absolutely no 
doubt. What it may do in the future, of course, no one can 
say. I believe that in the consideration of the problem before 
us we ought to have in mind not only the employee and the 
justice we want to do to him but the man who pays the em- 
ployee as well, 

I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr, LEHL- 
BACH], : S 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 88, noes 43. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, now that the $240 has been 
adopted there are several other amendments that ought to be 
made. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will offer the amendments, if the gentle- 
man does not mind. 

Sg pate 1, line 10, strike out “$2,680” and substitute 
« $9 740.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment. Does the gentleman wish to offer his amend- 
ments separately? 

Mr. WALSH. That is the only way he can offer them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 1, line 10, strike out 
“ $2,680" and insert “ $2,740.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on 
page 2, line 2, striking out “$2,680” and inserting “ $2,740.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment off*red by Mr. MADDEN: Page 2, line 2, strike out 
“ $2,680" and insert ‘ $2,740." 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. And on line 4, page 2, strike out the figures 
“45” and insert the figures 60.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MADDEN: Page 2, line 4, strike out the figures 
45 and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ 66.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That section 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act approved May 10, 1916, as amended by the naval 
appropriation act approved rig bee 29. 1916, shall not operate to 
38 anyone from receiving the additional compensation provided 
n this act who otherwise is entitled to receive the same. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the distinguished chairman of 
the committee whether all the sections of the bill except section 
1 are a copy of the existing law? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; except the figures. We will have to 
change those to conform with the amendments as we go along. 

Mr. LONDON. But the substance is identical? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. We will have to change the figures as 
we come to them later on, in order to increase the amount. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave at this point to 
offer a substitute to the legislative, executive, and judicial sec- 
tion on page 5. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. That to pay the additional compensation provided in this act 
to employees of the Government of the United States, there are appro- 


priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the following sums, respectively: 


LEGISLATIVE. 

United States Senate, $138,330; House of Representatives, $236,250 ; 
Library of Congress, $79,200; Library Building and grounds, $22,527 ; 
Architect of the Capitol, $64,455 ; Botanic Garden, $9,000." 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave at this point to 
offer a substitute to the legislative, executive, and judicial par- 
tion, following the section on page 5, to make the figures to 
conform to the adoption of $240. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to offer a substitute. 

Mr. MADDEN. To conform to the amendment previously 
adopted, of $240. The only difference is to change the figures 
to agree with what has been adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the substitute. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


additional compensa 0 in 
act to A A of the Government of tbe United States there are 
n out of any money in the 
ated, the following sums, respectively: 


LEGISLATIVE, 


“United States Senate, ier 440; 1 of Representatives, 
130,0 „000; Library of Congress, 105,600 brary Building and 2800 
30,086 ; Architect of the Capitol, $85, 50407 Botanie Garden, $1 


“ BXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL, 


“ Inde agg offices: Bureau of alpha PAR pa Civil Service 
Comm 87,936; Commission of Fine Arts, Executive Office, 
10,560; Federal Trade Commission, $0 50,000! General Accounting 
fice, 506,400; Government Prin Office,’ $ 57,260; Interstate 
Commerce Commission, $315,812; Nat tional pee ca Committee for 
Aeronautics, $15,800; Panama Canal „ $16,800; Rock Creek and ae 
mac Parkway Commission, what 55 om hsonian oar yar et 1 
State, War, and Navy 2 5 Buildings, 8372 
mission, $ $20,000 ; United States "Employees p compensation gana, Com: 
$15,800 ; United States Veterans’ Bureau, $4 

Executive departments: pad of Agriculture, $3,232,862 

R of Commerce, 5 8 

> . of Justice oad the 2 22 779 484; De 
rtment of Labor, N i ery Department, $ val E 
fice Department, $359. 

State, $144,000; ‘Treasur. oo 5 1 226 0; De partment, 
including the Military eur D all other feld activities, 


8.1 
$ 8 ian 36,287,012: Provided, That the additional compensation 
granted in this act ‘shall be applied by administrative officers such a 
manner that the appropriations made herein will not be exceeded.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The question was taken, and the substitute yas agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 7. That to pay the additional Say 5 ensation provided in this act 
to employees of the government of the District of Columbia, the fol- 
lowing sums are hereby appropriated: 2 en forty-nine thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-one dollars, of which all ead cent is appropri- 
uted out of any money in the Treasury not othe: e“Cokumuia s $1872 1 7 55 
60 per cent out of the revenues of the District of C bia ; 
from the revenues of the water department on account of em Loves 
of that department; $39.000. from the revenues of the water 455 - 
ment on account of employees of the Washington “= ueduct; $13,140 
wholly out of the revenues of the District of Shimbi a on account of 
1 yees of the Minimum Wage Board. the play grounds department, 
the 119 7. center department of the public schools. 

in all, $1,120, 

Sixty ‘per cent of any amounts expended under the provisions of this 
act on account of employees of the United States whose basic com- 

nsation a pr yom 60 per cent from the revenues of the District of 
Columbia and 40 per cent from the Treasury of the United States shail 
be reimbursed to the Treasury of the United States from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. * 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Qa page 6, line 18, strike out “ $1,049,761 “ and insert “ $1,399,081." 

On page 6, line 21, strike out “ $18.720” and insert “ $24.960." 

On page 6, oe 23, strike out “ $39,0 000 „ and Hep “ $52,000." 

On page line 4, strike out “ $13,140 " and insert “ $17,520." 

On page 7, line 4, strike out “ rs 120,621" ‘and insert“ $1,494,161.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask my colleague what is 
the necessity of the last provision of section 7 as to reimburse- 
ment? The appropriation is made 60 per cent out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia, 

Mr, MADDEN. One has to do with the District employees 
and the other with Government employees. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. MADDEN. This has to do with District employees. 

Mr. MANN. It appropriates 40 per cent out of the Treasury 
and 60 per cent out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 
What is the necessity, then, of providing that the Treasury shall 
be reimbursed with 60 per cent of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia? The appropriation is made out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia for the 60 per cent. 


Mr. MADDEN. Some of the local courts and the Department 
of Justice are paid for partly out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and partly out of the Federal Treasury. 
Some of the employees are in these institutions, and it is 


necessary on that account to have that provision. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 


the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk resumed and conctuded the reading of the bill. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. McArrHur, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
12073) to provide additional compensation for certain civilian 
employees of the Governments of the United States and the 
District of Columbia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon JMr. Mc- 
ARTHUR], Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reports that that committee, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 12073) to previde additional 
compensation for certain civilian employees of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the District of Columbia during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendnients, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and that the 
bill as amended do pass. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
Lehibach amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let us also have a separate vote 


on the Madden amendment, which is in conformity with the 


change in the bill made by the Lehlbach amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws the point that there is no quorum present. Is a separate 
vote demanded on any other amendment? 

Mr. MANN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. Voror] 
desire a separate vote on one amendment? 

Mr. VOIGT. On the Lehlbach amendment. 

Mr. MANN. That is, to increase it. The appropriations go 
with it. It is all one proposition. The other amendments fol- 
low the Lehlbach amendment either way. 

Mr. VOIGT. I withdraw my request and consent to have 
them all voted on together. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, a separate vote was demanded on 
the Lehlbach amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It was withdrawn. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
Lehlbach amendment. 

Mr. WINGO, If that is done, it will be necessary to have a 
separate vote on the other amendment, especially in section 1, 
because they are all affected by the same amendment. If that 
should be voted down, the House would be in an embarrassing 
attitude. 

Mr. WALSH. Regular order, Mr. Speaker! 

Mr. WINGO. I am in perfect order, as the gentleman 
would know if he had been listening. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WINGO. Very well. I will ask for a separate vote on 
each and every amendment, so as to please the meticulous gen- 
tleman from Cape Cod. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. A separate vote is demanded on each amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the first amendment, 

The Clerk read as 8 

Amendment offered b LEHLBACH : A oer —— 1, gay 
the figures “ $180” and 2 in lieu . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to 50 e 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“nyes” a red to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT and Mr. GARNER demanded a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 109, noes 19. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground of there not being a quorum present. 


8 out 
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The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas objects to the 
vote on the ground that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
The Doorkeeper will close the 


there is no quorum present. 


doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. Those fayoring the amendment will, 
when their names are called, answer“ yea”; those opposed will 
answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 220, nays 38, 
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answered “present” 3, not voting 169, as follows: 


Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Aswell 
Bacharach 


Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Boies 

Bond 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brig, 
Brooks, III. 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Cable 
Carew 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chindblom 


Colton 
Connolly, Pa. 
Coughlin 


Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Doughton 

well 
Dupré 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Ellis 


Butler 
Christopherson 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Dominick 
Fordney 


Byrnes, S. C. 


Ackerman 

Anderson 

Andrews, Nebr. 

Arentz 

Barkley 

Beck 

Black 

Blakeney 

Blanton 

Brennan 

Britten 

Brooks, Pu. 

Brown, Tenn. 

Browne, Wis. 

Buchanan 

Burtness 

Burton 

Campbell, Kans. 

Campbell, Pa. 

Cannon 

Cantril! 

Carter 

Chandler, Okla. 
rk, Fla. 


Cockran 


YEAS—220. 
Faust Lee, N. V. Riddick 
Favrot Lehlbach Riordan 
Fish Lineberger Roach 
Fisher Linthicum Robsion 
Fitzgerald Little Rodenberg 
Foster London Rogers 
Free Luhring Rose 
Fulmer MeArthur Ryan 
nk McCormick Sanders, N. Y. 
Gahn McLaughlin, Mich.Sandlin 
Gensman McLaughlin, Nebr, Schall 
Gernerd McLaughlin, Pa, Scott, Mich. 
Glynn ann Scott, Tenn, 
Goldsborough Mapes Shaw 
Green, lowa Martin 2 Shelton 
Greene, Vt. ead Shreve 
Griffin Michaelson Siegel 
Hadley Michener Sinnott 
Hammer Miller Smith, Idaho 
Hardy, Colo. Mills Smith, Mich. 
Harrison Millspaugh Smithwick 
Hawes Mondell Snyder 
Hawley Moore, III Speaks 
Hayden Moore, Ohio Sproul 
Hays Moore, Va Stafford 
„Henr; Moores, Ind. Stephens 
Herrick organ Stevenson 
Hickey Morin Strong, Kaus. 
Himes Mott Swing 
Hogan Mudd Taylor, N. J. 
Hooker Murphy . 
Huddleston Nelson, Me. Ten Eyck 
Hudspeth Nelson, A. P. Thompson 
Hull Newton, Mo Timberlake 
James Norton Tinkham 
Jeffers, Ala. O’Brien Towner 
Johnson, S. Dak, O'Connor Vaile 
Johnson, Wash. Ogden Vestal 
Kearns Oldfield Vinson 
Keller Overstreet Voigt 
Kelley, Mich, Park, Ga. Vol 
Loe a. Parker, N J, Volstead 
Kendall Parker, N. Y. Ward, N.C 
King Patterson Mo, Watson 
Kissel Petersen Weaver 
Kleczka Porter Wheeler 
Knutson Purnell White, Me, 
Kopp Radcliffe Williams, III. 
Kunz Rainey, III. Wingo 
Lampert Raker Winslow 
Lankford Ramseyer Woodruff 
Larsen, Ga. Ransley Wright . 
Lawrence Reece Wurzbach 
Lea, Calif. Rhedes Wyant 
Lee, Ga. Ricketts Yates 
NAYS—38. 
French Layton Sumners, Tex, 
Garner McDuffie Tillman 
Garrett, Tenn. McPherson Tincher 
Graham, III Madden Tucker 
Hill Magee Walsh 
Hoch nin White, Kans, 
Johnson, Ky. nkin Williams, Tex. 
Kincheloe Sanders, Tex. Williamson 
Kraus Sisson 
Lanham Snell 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3. 
Byrns, Tenn. Cramton 
NOT VOTING—169, 
Codd Gilbert Kitchin 
Connell Goodykoontz Kline, N. Y. 
Cooper, Ohio. Gorman Kline, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. Gould Knight 
Copley Graham, Pa. Kreider 
Dallinger Greene, Mass. Langley 
vis, Minn, Griest Larson, Minn. 
Hardy, Tex Lazaro 
Dickinson Haugen Leatherwood 
Drane Hersey gan 
Drewry Hicks Longworth 
Driver Hukriede Lowrey 
Dunbar Humphreys Luce 
Dunn Husted Lyon 
Dyer Hutchinson McClintic 
Evans Ireland McFadden 
Fairchild Jacoway McKenzie 
Fairfield Jefferis, Nebr. McSwain 
Fenn Johnson, Miss, MacGregor 
ess Jones, Pa Maloney 
Fields Jones, Tex Mansfield 
Focht Kahn Merritt 
Frear Kennedy Montague 
Freeman Ketcham Montoya 
Frothingham Kiess Nelson, J. M. 
Fuller Kindred Newton, Minn. 
Gallivan Kinkaid Nolan 
Garrett, Tex. Kirkpatrick Oliver 
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Olpp Robertson Strong, Pa. Vare 
Osborne Rosenbloom Sullivan Walters 
Padgett Rossdale Summers, Wash. Ward, N. Y, 
4 ouse Swank Wason 
Parks, Ark. Rucker Sweet Webster 
tterson, N. J ba Tague Wilson 
Perking Sanders, Ind. Taylor, Ark. Wise 
Perlman rs Taylor, Colo. Wood, Ind. 
Pou Sinclair Taylor, Tenn, Woods, Va. 
n Slemp Thomas Woodyard 
Rainey, Ala, Steagall Tilson Young 
Rayburn Stedman Treadway Zihiman 
Reber Steenerson son 
Reed, N. Y Stiness Underhill 
Reed, W. Va Stoll Upshaw 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr, Gallivan (for) with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee (against). 
Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 

Mr. Tague (for) with Mr, Byrnes of South Carolina (against). 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Ackerman with Mr. Lowrey. 

Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Kindred. 

Nr. Kiess with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Codd with Mr, Wilson. 

Mr. Fess with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Swank, 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Burtness with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Zihlman with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr, Sinclair with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Dallinger with Mr, Parks of Arkansas. 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Garrett of Texas, 

Mr. MacGregor with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. Sears. ; 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr.“ Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr, Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Padgett. 

Mr. Blakeney with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. MeSwain. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Osborne with Mr. Deal, 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Blanton, 

Mr. Summers of Washington with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
Mr, Newton of Minnesota with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Jones of Texas. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Buchanan, 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Lazaro. 

Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Humphreys. 

Mr. Webster with Mr. Tyson, 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Carrer, and I wish to 
withdraw my vote of “no” and answer “ present.” 

Mr, CrAMTON answered “ present,” as above recorded, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I have a pair with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. GaLtivan, and I wish 
to withdraw my vote of “no” and answer “ present.” 

Mr. Bynxs of Tennessee answered “ present,“ as above re- 
corded. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the amendment having been 
adopted, I withdraw my demand for a separate vote on the 
other amendments and ask that the remaining amendments be 
voted on in gross. 
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* The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The remaining amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr..MappEn,.a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr, MADDEN presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 
10101) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in Whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District, for printing under 
the rule. 

MESSAGE. FROM THE: SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10101) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 5 


PRINTING HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 408. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, from the Joint Committee on 
Printing, presented the following privileged report, which was 
referred to the House Calendar: $ 

House: Concurrent, Resolution 61. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate ) 
That there be printed 50,000 additional copies of Sanaa 
House Document No. 408, being the report of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, in four parts, of which 10,000 shall be for the 
Senate, 20,000 for the House, 1,000 for the te document room, 
2,000 for the House document room, and 7,000 for the Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry; and that there be printed 100,000 copies 
of parts 8 and 4 of House Document No. 408, 3 report of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, of which 20,000 shall be for 
the Senate, 60,000 for the House, 2,000 shall be for the Senate docu- 
ment room, 4,000 for the House document room, and 14,000 for the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. | 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee reserved all points of order. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech de- 
livered by the gentleman from ‘Alabama [Mr, Tyson]. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving ‘the right to object, the gentle- 
man expects to print the extension in the back of the RECORD. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘I do. 

Mr. CRAMTON. With that understanding, I have no objec- 
tion. x 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to. are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I print a speech delivered by my colleague, Hon. JoHN 
R. Tyson, of Alabama, on June 11, 1922, to the Baraca Class of 
the First Baptist Church of Montgomery, Ala., as follows: | 


4 W and gentlemen, I shall speak to you this morning on obedience 
o law. | 

In these days of reconstruction, in which the le of the civilized 
nations of the world are engaged in rehabilitating financial and politi- 
cal conditions, I know of no.work which you can do more productive 
of “ blessing,” of mutual 8 In uplifting the citizenship of the 
Nation, and in working out the problems of life than the lending of the 
influence of your great fraternal ogranization, as a band of brothers, 
in creating conditions promotive of respect for law. 

There can be no observance of and obedience to law unless there is 
a recognition of its supremacy and a reverence for it. 

“AN beings have their laws; the Deity has His laws, the material 
world has its laws, superior intelligences haye their laws, the beasts 
of the field their laws, and man has his laws.” 

hey emanate from God and radiate from the sun to the oe edge 
f creation. Indeed, the N Lawgiver has subjected himself unto 
the law. The yirtue of nature is obedience to law, 

In the operations of the natural world—the earth in its revolutions 
and the planets in the performance of their orbital functions—we find 
perfect obedience to the laws whieh their Maker preseribed for their 
regulation and government. 

The least disobedience by them would result in the crash of worlds 
and the destruction of all vegetable, animal, and human life. 

Burke has said: “There is but one law for all, viz, that law which 
governs all laws—the law of our Creator, the law of humanity, justice, 
equity; the law of nature and of nations.” 

And this law finds responsive obedience in every sphere of its opera- 
tion except by man. He is the most intelligent of all God's creatures 


laws and violates them. He does rea a ery that true obedience 
is true liberty”; that the virtue of Ch : 


tianity is obedience and that 
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the yirtue of is loyalty to the laws of his creation; 
that bis “laws are the very eens 8 of his liberty : that they denne 
ts: and stand between and defend the individual Jib- 


th of the pu estab- 
by tke n of à more -perfect 
e ee of e tats 
y the blessings o 77 8 
ride of the civilized world, will of Decenii be 2 pem 
o democratic people ean be prosperous; contented, and happy who are 
unwilling to protect their morals, health, and safety by the enforcement 
of laws made by their accredited representatives, and no democratic 
people can conserve their libe who willingly trample under foot the 
‘undamental principles established by their constitution. To depart 
from those p * and to refuse to give to them obedience, and to 
refuse to revere them as the supreme law of the land, as the embodi- 
ment of the bedrock of the life and liberties of the people of the Na- 
tion, will be to destroy the Government and to bring to a once liberty- 
loving people despotism and anarchy, 

Let us understand and appreciate that in forming the Union, sanctt- 
fied by the adoption of the Constitution of the Tonited States, our 
fathers reco; d and sought to- establish and promote man’s relation 
to God, to himself, and to his fellow man, to ordain and establish that 
liberty, secured by governmental power, under which each citizen shall 
be forced to so conduct himself and so use his own property as not 
necessarily to injure another. 

That in the creation of the indestructible Union of the States a de- 
mocracy was established in this country recognizing that man owas 
endowed by his creator with inalienable rights, such as life, liberty, 

roperty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that those rights can only 
e conserved by obedience and respect for law. 

Let us understand and appreciate that those who stand for the viola- 
tion, of the laws of our country are enemies to our Constitution, our 
civilization, and our Christian institutions, for the establishment of 
which our forefathers shed their blood and gave mp their lives, and that 
defiant lawbreakers are not good citizens; that they are enemies to the 

ublic peace and morality of the 3 that they promote disrespect 
or the courts, degrade American ideals, and, if ered to continue in 
their defiance of law, will ultimately destroy the patriotic spirit which 
has made America the 33 of all civilized nations. 

Let us understand that they are preying upon the vitals of the Na- 
tion, 9 its social and governmental status, destroying the 
blessings of liberty and all else that is sacredly enshrined in the hearts 
of all loyal Americans, 

Let us all understand and carry the message to the people of the 
Nation that (where law ends tyranny bapae 

Let ms understand and proclaim to the ple that respect and 
reverence for law is the basis of our civilization, of our liberties, and 
our religion, 

The partnership between law and order can not be dissolved. 

Law stands for the corporate and individual 3 and xestraints 
that make for the order of the whole. If the combination is to suc- 
ceed the desire for order must inspire the enactment of law; for order, 
i. e., harmony, throughout the bod 18 is the one justification. o 
law. Law is never an end in itself, It is the handmaid of order. Let 
us not forget that our social salvation is dependent upon the sustained 
efforts of the individual to develop himself for the sake of and with ref- 
erence to the co..munity. Let your organization make every effort to 
impress the individual citizen with the onsibility of citizenship to 
the end that he may ng ge his obligations to the members of the 
community in which he lives. 

May I pardoned for saying to you on this oceasion that you can 
not render a greater service to your God and to your coun an by 
assisting in promoting conditions that will arouse a healthy public 
sentiment against the evil effects of disobedience to law which will 
ultimately put an end to its violation. 

Violators of law can not withstand the militant spirit of love, when 
aroused, which the American people bave for their Gog, their laws, and 
their Son: In the language of Abraham Lincoln, “ Let every Amer- 
ican, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity, swear by 
the blood of the Revolution never to violate in the least particular the 
laws of the country and never to tolerate their violation by others. 
As the patriots of 76 did to the support. of ‘the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so to the support of the Constitution and laws let every 
American pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honor. Let every 
man remember that to violate the law is to trample on the blood of 
his fathers, and to tear the charter of his own and his children's liberty. 
Let ‘reverence for the law be breathed by every American mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in semi- 
naries, and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling books, and 
almanacs; let it be preached from ths pulpit, claimed in the legis- 
lative halis, and enforced in the courts of ju In short, let it be- 
come the political religion of the Nation.” 

Let the citizens of this Nation understand and 5 that our 
Government is a “government -of laws and not of men,“ and that 
“liberty exists in pro rtion to wholesome restraint,” that each of 
them must submit to e limitations of the law for the sake of the 
stability of society and the security of their lives, ‘their property, and 
their happiness, 

Let us all revere the majesty of the law to which no greater tribute 
can be found than in the lines of that great and good man, Richard 
Hooker, Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all things 
in heaven and earth do her h e, the very least as feeling her care 
and the test as not exempted from her power; both angels and men 
and creatures of what condition soever, though each in different sort 
and manner, yet all, with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy.” 

Mr. RAINET of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee, . Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
request, 

The SPEAKER. Is ‘there .objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MONDELL.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent that 
the President’s letter which was read this morning. be printed 
in S point type. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the President’s letter read this morning be 
printed in 8-point type. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Jones of Texas (at the request of Mr: LANHAM), for 
to-day, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Summers of Washington, on account of illness in 
family: 

To Mr. Fenn, for 10 days, on, account of important business, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp, in S-point type, an address delivered by the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Kisser, at the Victory Monu- 
ment, at Brooklyn, on May 28. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanl- 
mous. consent to print in the Recorp, in 8-point type, a speech 
by his colleague, Mr. Kisser. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man expects to put this in the back part of the Rxconn? 

Mr. HOGAN. I do. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert an address delivered by Hon. JohN 
Kisset at the unveiling of the Victory and Peace Monument at 
Freedom Square, Brooklyn, N. Y. on Sunday, May 28. 1922, 
The address is as follows: = 

“ Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, when I went to Wash- 
ington I resolved to stay at Washington, to be present in attend- 
ance at every roll call of the House of Representatives and to be 
in position, as your servant. in Washington, to answer every 
call or demand that might be made upon me wherever the effort 
and influence of a Member of Congress might be of aid to you 
as my constituents, individually or collectively. I have been 
asked to attend banquets here, social and political reunions, 
and have declined. But the invitation to attend here to-day 
came as a call to duty, to honor, in common with all my neigh- 
bors: of every shade of religious and political thought, the mem- 
ory of those brave men whose noble deeds will be an. inspiration 
to posterity so long as this Republic lives and radiates its influ- 
ence around the world. 

“This is a memorial of peace. This is a memorial of vic- 
tory. But we glory more in the peace than in the victory. The 
happiness of our times and of the days to come flows not from 
victory itself, but from the peace that follows victory, We are 
assembled here to commemorate the achievements of our hon- 
ored dead, the boys who are still living in our hearts and stilk 
remembered with affection in the homes around us to which 
they once brought light and joy. They died that other homes 
might be brightened although the darkness might steal into 
their own. They died to maintain the high ideals of the Ameri- 
ean Nation, enriched by the ambitions of the men and women 
of all races that go to make up the American Nation; and their 
names will live in history and be familiar to succeeding genera- 
tions long after our names have passed beyond the memory of 
living man. 

“It is one of the regretful things of life that there is no joy 
that has not its attendant sorrow. When we see here to-day 
around us those gold-star mothers, the women who really feel 
the real evils of war, we ourselves begin to appreciate what 
victory has cost and that the value of peace is priceless. Our 
hearts are moved to sympathy that can find no adequate ex- 
pression to relieve their suffering: We can only offer them the 
consolation that the Eternal Father Himself has promised—that 
for every gold star shining here there is a gold crown on the 
other shore reflecting in the glorious light of God's own love 
thut sympathy which passeth all understanding, that sympathy 
which alone can reach the hearts of these: mothers and awaken 
the spirit of resignation Which carries with it its own reward 
here and in the hereafter. 

“No matter whether our thoughts of life are found in the 
Old Testament or in the New, or in what church or temple, or 
at what altar or shrine we may worship, we have the common 
knowledge that heavenly bounties await the men who have 
made the sacrifices that have bettered humanity, They have 


made: the supreme sacrifice that the victory won by their death 
might bring peace into our lives; and we, who are present to- 
day, ought here and now to resolve that as we honor them so 
shall we honor ourselves by consecrating ourselves to the sacred 
duty of providing for the dependents of these men and at least 
to see that these mothers are not neglected by the Nation for 
which their brave sons died. Some of them left wives, some 
of them left children. They should not be stinted to the miser- 
able pittance of a charity, but cared for in manner worthy of 
the name and fame of the honored dead, and all the honor we 
give them here to-day is. idle if the dependents neat and dear 
to them are at any time left to destitution or despair. 

“There is one other duty that rests upon us that is sug- 
gested by what these men fought and died for. We have given 
thought, time, effort, and money—money in the billions—to 
establish the liberties of the people of other lands. We have 
so intensely been engaged in the interests of others that for 
the time we lost. sight of our own. We must from now on give 
first consideration to our own people. These men died for us, 
too. Their victory was our victory. The peace they won they 
won for us, 

“The liberties they fought for were our liberties as well as 
the liberties. of the peoples of the Old World. And if you, who 
have made sacrifices of your own in your own way during the 
war, have surrendered or consented to the surrender of your 
personal liberties, have permitted the withdrawal one by one, 
almost imperceptibly, of the precious individual rights that vic- 
tory and peace have guaranteed to other peoples or other na- 
tions, then these men whom we honor to-day have died in vain. 
If liberty, national liberty, personal liberty, dies on this con- 
tinent, it can never live in any other. 

“We bave here performed: a duty to the dead. We honor 
ourselves in honoring them. But we have a duty still to per- 
form for the living, for ourselves, and our descendants, and with 
the example of these brave men before us, let us leave to-day 
with the determination that this victory we celebrate is an 
American victory, that this peace we glory in is an American 
peace, and that under this victory and under this peace the 
honest sentiment of the plain American people shall dominate 
the Government under which we live.“ 


ADJOURNMENT. 


928 MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 22, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


658. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Seere- 
tary of War, transmitting a request for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the extension of the availability of certain 
appropriations to permit the settlement of claims of foreign 
nationals (H. Doc. No. 360), was taken from the Speakers 
table, referred to the Committees on Appropriations and Mili- 
tary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CRAGO: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10144. 
A bill conveying the peninsula of Presque Isle, Erie, Pa., to the 
State of Pennsylvania, its original owners, for public park pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 1126). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 353. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive committee of 
the Louisiana Department of the American Legion for use at 
the national convention of the American Legion to be held at 
New Orleans, La., in October, 1922; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1125). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Committee on-Military Affairs. 
H. J. Res. 261. A joint resolution for the appointment of three 
members of the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1127). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Printing. H. 
Con. Res. 61. A concurrent resolution providing for the print- 
ing of additional copies of the report of the Joint Commission. 
of Agricultural Inquiry: with amendments (Rept. No. 1128). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM : Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9316. A bill for the relief of Robert J. Ashe; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1124). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 12105) providing funds for 
the erection of additional suitable and necessary buildings for 
the National Leper Home; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 12106) for the retirement of all 
enlisted men who have served honorably in the United States 
Army as herein provided ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PETERSEN: A bill (H. R. 12107) to fix the salaries 
of postal employees in cities of over 1,000,000 inhabitants; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 375) for the consideration 

of H. R. 8062; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 376) providing for the printing 
of 5,000 additional copies of the hearing on H. J. Res. 322, 
favoring the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12108) granting a pen- 
sion to Ella S. Robison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12109) granting 
a pension to Frances A. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 12110) granting an increase of 
pension to Francis M. McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12111) granting an increase 
of pension to Emiline Rader; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12112) granting a 
pension to Candace A. Kain; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 12113) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Pinkley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 12114) granting a pension 
to Charles F. Ogden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12115) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis H. Palmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 12116) granting an increase 
of pension to Geneva Beha; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 12117) granting a pension 
to James A. Moninger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 12118) granting a pension 
to Mahala E. Broadbent; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6035. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions adopted 
by the Presbytery of San Francisco at Livermore, Calif., urging 
the passage of House Joint Resolution 131 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 31; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6040. Also (by request), resolution adopted by the Presby- 
tery of San Francisco at Livermore, Calif., indorsing House bill 
9753, to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6041. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Merritt & Chapman 
Derrick & Wrecking Co., New York City, N. Y.. against the 
passage of House bill 10034; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6042. By Mr. RYAN: Petitions of John Hillock, 401 West 
Thirtieth Street; David Lyons, 440 West Forty-fourth Street; 
Frederick Buckhotz, 459 West Forty-ninth Street; and Charles 
F. Hillock, 401 West Thirtieth Street, all of New York City, 
urging the passage of the Fairfield bill relative to the retire- 


ment of Federal employees; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

6043. Also, petition of George A. Phillips, 764 Ninth Avenue, 
New York City, urging the passage of the Fairfield bill rela- 
tive to retirement of Federal employees; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

6044. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Resolution adopted by the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Union, No. 188, of Rosebud, S. Dak., urging 
the passage of an act providing for the continuance of the in- 
creased compensation pending the going into effect of the pro- 
posed reclassification of Federal employees; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

6045. By Mr. WOODS of Virginia: Petition of residents of 
the State of Virginia protesting against the proposed duty on 
cotton gloves; to the Committee on Ways and Means, . 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 22, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding McCumber Simmons 

rah Hale McKellar Smith 
Cameron Harreld McLean Smoot 
Capper Harris McNary Spencer 
Caraway Harrison Moses Stanley 
Culberson eflin Myers Sterlin. 
Cummins Johnson Nelson Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Trammell 
Dial Jones, Wash. uddie Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Kellogg Overman Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Keyes Pepper Warren 
Edge Ladd Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Ernst La Follette Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Robinson Wiliams 
Glass McCormick Sheppard Wilis 


Mr. SMITH. I was requested to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from Minois 
[Mr. McKrntey], and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norneck], who are engaged in a hearing before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. My colleague 
has a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 


Batr]. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? I want to ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of a resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the resolution? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is Senate Resolution 308, which I offered 
yesterday afternoon, with regard to the circulation of the 
speech of the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. That 
Senator was not in the Chamber at the time, and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asked that the resolution go 
over until this morning, when the Senator from Virginia could 
be here. The resolution calls upon every Federal reserve bank 
to do what the Atlanta bank has done: 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I should like to know whether 
the matter will occasion debate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yesterday I got myself into a 
situation where I yielded the whole blessed day, and I am not 
going to yield in that way to-day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it leads to debate I shall not press its con- 
sideration at this time. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Of course it will lead to debate. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It is bound to lead to debate, I 
am afraid. Why can not the Senator wait until I conclude my 
30 minutes’ speech? That is all the time I intend to take. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am here and the Senator from Virginia is 
here at this time. It would take but a moment, I think, to dis- 
pose of the resolution. I do not think anyone will object to it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If no one else objects, I shall not 
object. 
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Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, in the absence of the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean]; I, as a member of the committee, 
would feel compelled to object. I do not wish to object, but I 
think the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
should be in the Chamber before the resolution is taken up. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The chairman of the committee was in the 
Chamber; I saw him here just a moment ago. 

Mr. EDGE. He is not in the Chamber at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let us lose no more time. I 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah objects to 
the present consideration of the resolution. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 


Mr, STANLEY, Mr. President, some time ago a statement 
from the Manufacturers’ Record was printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, Mr. Fish, of New Jersey, has requested me to 
incorporate in the Record some facts and figures touching the 
accuracy of that statement. I ask unanimous consent to have 
his statement printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HOIST WITH THEIR OWN PETARD. 


One of the cleverest pieces of prohibition propaganda which has seen 
the light in many a day has just been “ put over,” to use the current 
phrase, and to the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, belongs the 
credit for the accomplishment. The Record has long been noted as one 
of the bitterest and ablest prohibition publications in the United States, 
and the present achievement is in complete harmony with its past pol- 
icy and performance. 

It will be remembered by many readers that about five years ago a 
certain tition was presented to Congres praying for country-wide 
prohibition on physical, mental, moral, economic, social, and racial 
grounds. The tition was signed by 1,000 persons, most of whom 
could be truthfully deseribed as leaders in business and the professions, 
It bad been gotten up and circulated, we believe, by vrof. Irving Fisher, 
of Yale, who had previously been identified with the economie phase o 
prohibition propaganda. The petition of 1,000 achieved much note at 
the time and has generally been regarded as haying been a powerful 
factor in bringing about national prohibition. 

A short time ago the Mannfacturers’ Record, still as aggressively 

rohibition as ever, but too intelligent not tel fo tg the waning of 
hat cause, conceived the idea that some good, from its standpoint, 
might be done if the signers of this petition could be consulted. Ac- 
cordingly it sent a letter to each signer, asking him if he had changed 
his view and other questions related to the subject. Quite naturally 
a prar number of replies were received, indicating that the writers were 
stili firm in the faith. A summary of the replies was gotten up by the 
Baltimore publication and a pamphlet containing all of the replies was 
printed, he summary was sent broadcast to the press throughout the 
country, and as it contained testimonials as to the benefits of prohibi- 
tion from such men as, for instance, Elbert H. Gary, head of the Steel 
Trust, it received wide publicity. 

The cleverness of the “stunt” lay in the knowledge undoubtedly 
possessed by the Manufacturers’ Record that the newspapers generally 
would accept the impressive surface facts developed by its question- 
naire and would not pay attention to some other circumstances which 
could only be demonstrated by probing and analysis, Judge Gary—to 
take one ready letter writer—is’ still in favor of prohibition and be- 
lieves that it brings feed results in onam from his thousands of 
employees. Fie is still also in favor of the 12-hour working day and 
7-day working week and believes that they bring good results from his 
employees, fact that the experience of the civilized world has 
long demonstrated this to be an erroneous assumption has not changed 
his opinion. though perhaps the pies of the President of the United 
States may persuade him to adopt a mere humane system from which 
he and his men will both benefit in time. 

Aga „ the figures presented by the Manufacturers’ Record summing 
12 the character of lies received from the signers reveal a condition 

at should really alarm those who hold prohibition as their first 
article of political faith. Remember that this was a hand-picked list; 
that the signers of the petition had solemnly called een Bon ess to 
make the country “dry”; that they were all upon public record and in 
the minds of their fellow countrymen as demanding this reyolutionar: 
change; that, furthermore, national prohibition has not yet existed 
three years and that concerted efforts enforce it have not been goin 
om quite two and a half years. In circumstances like these men woul 
have the strongest reasons in the world to say they had not Tepented— 
at least yet. But the poll furnished by the Manufacturers’ Record 
shows a remarkable change among the signers of the petition, all of 
whom demanded absolute prohibition. The poll follows: 


t carefully 
We should say that 
wpe political party which suffered such defections was in for a bad 


ected “drys” now against strict prohibition! 


lickin 
As 4 contrast to the partial exhibit of the Manufacturers’ Record let 


us present the results of a questionnaire sent out in Jerse 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. This question- 
naire was sent to business and professional men throughout the State 


without eirig enh | between known “ wets” and “drys,” and, In- 
deed, without knowl as to the opinions of the ad 
Of the more than 3.500 replies received, the very t majority being 


from employers of labor, the following is an accurate summary: 
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— . . 
on will you encourage your 
employees to join 4 


— «ö 3ũ2?2c 


It may be added that the larger employers of labor almost invariabiy 
testified that the efficiency of their — —— had not been increased by 
prohibition. The small employers were the ones who thought they bad 
noticed an e. 3 

It is submitted that this exhibit is far more impressive than that of 
the Manufacturer's Record. 


BOLL WEEVIL RAVAGES. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield to me for a moment? £ 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What does the Senator from South 
Carolina want? 

Mr. DIAL. The Senator from Indiana is so agreeable that I 
would like to have him yield to me for just a moment. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Is the Senator about to read an 
article in a newspaper? 

Mr. DIAL. Oh, no. We are greatiy disturbed in the South 
about the ravages of the boll weevil. In one of our papers there 
is a short description of experiments carried on in the South, 
and the results in the eradication of the boll weevil are splendid. 
The Senator from Indiana is interested in cotton goods. I 
merely ask to bave this article printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If the Senator will have it printed 
without reading, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not ask to have it read, but printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From The State (Columbia, S. C.), June 20, 1922.} 
FURTHER EVIDENCE ON CALCIUM ARSENATE-MOLASSES MIXTURE. 


To the Evrrog or Tue STATE: 

During the st few days many farmers in this section have made 
tests with various’ mixtures of calcium arsenate and molasses, and in 
every instance with which T am familiar they are delighted with the 
results. On our own plantations we have experimented with several 
mixtures, and are now using a mixture of one-half gallon warm water in 
which is thoroughly mixed 1 pound of calcium arsenate and added to 
one-half gallon of black molasses. We have found a convenient way to 
apply is to use a quart bottle which is filled three-quarters fall of the 
mixture. Cut a trench out of one side of the cork, reverse the bottle, 
and apply to the bud of the cotton by shaking or plunging motion, drop- 

ing two or three drops in the bud of the plant.. This method ulres 
ess of the mixture per acre and keeps it thoroughly agitated ail the 
time. We find that none of the mixture should be carried overnight 
as it is hard to mix the next mornin: No more should be mixed than 
can be used during the day, and it should be thoroughly stirred before 
pouring into the bottle (or buckets if the mop is Serin 

Mr. ndolph Gillespie 0 the molasses mixture to three differ- 
ent fields on the 12th, 18th. and 14th. This morning wa 16th) he 
spent more than an hour in these fields searching for weevils, He found 
no live weevils and no recently punctured squares, There were many 
weevils in the fields before the poison was applied. 

Mr. J. L. Jordan was picang about 50 weevils acre from his fields 
before poisoning. He poisoned on the Sth and 9th, and on the 12th and 
18th he sent hands into the fields to pick weevils and the hands could 
find no weevils. Mr. Jordan and Mr. Middleton went into the fields 
themselves and looked for some time and could find none. 

On Monday, the 12th instant, we poisoned the field near the Pedigreed 
Seed Co.'s gin and warehouses in which numerous weevils had been 
observed. On Wednesday we sent about 20 hands into this field, offer- 
ing them 2 cents each for live weevils. A few quit pery promptly on 
not finding any weevils. About I5, however, kept looking for some fime,. 
but none found a weevil after going over about 7 acres. Mr, Sharpe, 
who was in charge of the sang. raised the price to 5 cents per weevil, 
but still failed to find any. ter the price was advanced to 10 cents 

weevil, and not a single hand found a weevil after searching two 


rge J. Wilds, plant breeder of the Pedigreed Seed Co., carried 
out the following experiments a ts Sr past week: 

Test No. 1: At 1 p m. on the 1 instant nine hfis of cotton were 
treated with the molasses mixture. There are two plants in each hill, 
and only one of the plants in each hill was treated. enty-one weevils 
were placed on these nine hills, about one-half being placed on the 
poisoned plants and the rest on the unpoisoned plants t.6 p. m. the 
nine hills were examined, with the result tbat six living and six dead 
weevils were found on the treated plants. At 2 p. m. on the 12th the 
same plants were examined and two live and eight dead weevils were 
found. At 9 a. m. on the 14th the plants were again examined and no 
live weevils and 10 dead ones were found. As weevils move about con- 
siderably at this season it is assumed that all that remained on the 
treated hilla were destroyed within the test <- The re used 
in a og was 4 gallon water, 1 gallon molasses, and 2 pounds calcium 
arsenate, 

Test No. 2: At 1 p. m. on the 10th instant 10 hilis were treated with 
the following mixture: 8 gallons of water, 3 gallons of molasses, and 


10 pounds of calcium arsenate. And on the 10 hills 20 weevils were 
placed. 6 p. m. on the same asy; 4 living and 5 dead weevils 
were found. At 2 p. m. on the 12th 2 living and 7 dead weevils were 
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found. At 9 a. m. on the 14th 1 live weevil and 8 dead ones were 
found. Mixture used above is very light and dries up quickly. 

Test No. 3: Same mixture was used on test No. 3, under about the 
same conditions, and 75 per cent of the weevils succumbed. 

Test No. 4: In test No. 4 a mixture of 5 gallons of molasses, 5 
gallons of water, and 74 pounds of calcium arsenate was used on 
tive hills. Twenty weevils were placed on the five hills. At 8 a. m. on 
the 13th no vini and four dead weevils were found. On the 14th, 
a shower having fallen during the night of the 13th, another search 
Tor W was made and three additional dead and no Uve ones were 
ound. 

The results of these experiments seem to show that where a liquid 
containing at least half molasses and at least three-fourths of a pound 
of calcium arsenate per gallon is used, 100 per cent mortality occurs 
within four days. 

The fact that a good many of the weeyils placed on the plants were 
unaccounted for does not modify the value of the experiment, as our 
experimenters observed some weevils to fly away immediately on being 
placed on a plant. 

The cotton surrounding these experiments had not been treated with 
poison of any kind. 

I have two letters from G. M. Norris, of Vance, Orangeburg Souny, 
who last year applied on or about June 10 a mixture of 14 poun 
calcium arsenate and 1 quart of hot water mixed with 1 gallon of 
molasses. He stirred the water and arsenate for 30 minutes before 
mixing with the molasses and applied with a mop. He says one man 
or boy can apply to 4 acres per day. wr ee ered 900 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre and only made 200 to 400 pounds per acre on the 
balance of the farm. He does not consider this test positively con- 
clusive, owing to the fact that he had no untreated cotton in the field 
with treated cotton. He is confident that the poison was responsible 
for his comparative success in a section which was almost wiped out 
by the weevils last year. The cost of the mixture, Mr. Norris says, was 
20 to 25 cents per acre. 

All the farmers who have reported on the use of the mixture in this 
section agree that the cost is between 15 and 25 cents for materials. 
Mr. Norris reports that most of the farmers in his section are using 
the molasses-calcium arsenate mixture this year, and so far as he has 
heard they are pleased with the results. 

I can not be certain that by the use of calclum arsenate-molasses 
treatment any farmer will make a crop of cotton, and I can only be 
sure that under the weather conditions we have had here since May 30 
that the vast majority of the weevils have been killed and that few 
weevils are left in the treated fields and few punctured squares are 
appearing. The cost of the application is so slight and the results 
appear so manifest that I feel that every farmer can ill afford not to 
invest 20 cents per acre per application for this treatment and apply 
it ceveral times at intervals of a week or 10 days. There is not the 
slightest question that millions of weevils haye already been killed 
by this treatment during the past 10 days, and it stands to reason 
that this has done some good. 

Davip R. COKER. 


HARTSVILLE, June 16. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, it is very gratify- 
ing, indeed, to realize that at last we are to get back to the 
tariff. We have had a detour of some six days and are finally 
back on the main road. Any discussion relating to the tariff 
is, of course, entirely legitimate and should be indulged in, 
but extraneous matters, except appropriation bills, should, as 
far as possible, be kept out. 

The Republican Party is either a protective tariff party or it 
is nothing. There has been a distinct line of demarcation on 
the tariff question between the two parties ever since the birth 
of the Republican Party. If we are to have party solidarity, 
there must be something of an agreement on the protective 
tariff question, and therefore as the party which has 24 ma- 
jority in the Senate and is responsible for legislation I think 
we should bend every energy to the passage of the bill, not in 
hee verba, not in the precise verbiage in which it comes from 
the committee, of course, but with such amendments as the 
Senate after debate may adopt. 

The Finance Committee proposed 2,082 amendments; up to 
this time 516 have been acted on by the Senate, and the amend- 
ments that remain to be considered therefore number 1,566. 
The amendments adopted as originally proposed by the Finance 
Committee are 415; the amendments by which rates have been 
reduced upon recommendation of the Committee on Finance 
number 84; the amendments by which rates have been increased 
upon the recommendation of the Committee on Finance number 
11. The amendments by which rates have been reduced by 
action of the Senate number 8, and the amendments by which 
rates have been increased by action of the Senate number 3. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Indiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I inquire of the Senator from Indiana 
whether the 2,082 amendments include all amendments reported 
by the Finance Committee or include only amendments of im- 
portance? The Senator understands that a large number of 
the amendments actually reported by the Committee on Finance 
are merely formal, a considerable number of them being mere 
verbal changes. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Let me answer the Senator from 
Arkansas by saying that the experts have furnished me this 
statement showing that the total number of committee amend- 
ments proposed is 2,082. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That, then, includes all of the committee 
amendments? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is my understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, can the Senator from Indiana segre- 
gate from the total list of amendments the number of amend- 
ments which might by anyone be considered important and 
state the number of amendments to the substance of the bill? 
The Senator smiles, but the Senator is bound to see the force 
of my inquiry. There are, perhaps, one-half of the amendments 
reported by the Committee on Finance which have no impor- 
tance, and no contest has arisen or will arise concerning them. 
I recall that some of them relate to striking out a word and 
rewriting it with a comma following it. There have been, per- 
haps, some 50 instances during the consideration of the pending 
bill when that sort of an amendment has been proposed by the 
committee and has been passed upon, There are also a large 
number of amendments which are merely verbal and which 
have no important relation to the substance of the bill. 

What I want to know is, if the Senator from Indiana can 
state it, the number of substantial amendments which the 
Finance Committee proposes, the number that the committee 
has receded from during the course of the debate, and the num- 
ber that have been adhered to, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I can not answer that question, 
As to whether or not an amendment is important depends on 
the viewpoint of the Senator who offers it or who discusses it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In that connection, the Senator would not 
consider a mere change of punctuation, unless it changed the 
meaning of a sentence, important? The Senator would not 
consider a change of the spelling of a word important? Many 
of the changes which the Committee on Finance has proposed 
are purely verbal, and I do not think any Senator would cou- 
sider perhaps a third or a half of the amendments reported by 
the Finance Committee as substantial amendments. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to me for a moment? 

Mr, ROBINSON. The Senator from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. ` 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What the Senator from 
Arkansas desires to know is the number of amendments which 
affect the rates in the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I refer to amendments which either affect 
the rates or other important previsions. Of course, the amend- 
ment affecting the basis of valuation, whether it shall be 
American valuation or foreign valuation, is a very important 
amendment. The provision relating to the power of the Presi- 
dent to increase rates under given conditions is also an im- 
portant amendment. Certainly, however, no mere change in 
punctuation, unless it affects a change in the meaning of the 
language employed, could be considered important. The mere 
striking out of a word and the substitution of a more appro- 
priate word would not be considered important. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I quite agree with the Senator 
from Arkansas as to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I know from my studies of the bill, and 
the Senator from Indiana is bound to know, that a very large 
number—the exact proportion of them I can not accurately 
state, but I suggest approximately one-half—of the 2,082 
amendments which have been reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee are of an unimportant character from the standpoint of 
any Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President. judging from the 
length of the discussion which has been indulged in by Sena- 
tors on practically every one of the amendments, except those 
relating tọ the mere verbiage or punctuation, they have all been 
considered of sufficient importance to excite the volubility of 
certain Senators, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me further? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that statement of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana is not illuminating as to the question that I 
have asked. On yesterday when an amendment relating to 
trace chains, I believe, was under consideration Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber consumed six or eight hours 
in the discussion of entirely irrelevant issues and did not men- 
tion the pending amendment. That has been true throughout 
the whole debate. Some of the discussion of irrelevant topics 
bas come from this side, but the greater proportion of it re- 
cently has come from the majority side of the Chamber, How- 
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ever, no analysis of this bill or the progress which has been 
made on it that is dependent merely. upon the number of 
amendments disposed of reflects any true light upor the issues 
that have been determined, because the large majority of the 
amendments, or at least approximately one-half of the amend“ 
ments already disposed of, have not been important, and one- 
half of the amendments yet remaining to be disposed of are 
not important, and no discussion will occur concerning them. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I trust that the prophecy made by 
my friend from Arkansas will be verified, and that the great 
majority of the amendments which have been reported by the 
Committee on Finance and are yet to be considered will not 
excite debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me have an understanding with my 
friend from Indiana. Does the Senator controvert the correct- 
ness of the statement of fact which I have just made, and does 
he dispute my statement that a large number of the amend- 
ments that have been reported by the Finance Committee and 
which are embraced in the total of the 2,082 to which he has 
referred are not important and have not provoked discussion 
and will not provoke discussion? 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. No; I do not dispute that. I 
have not at any time said that I dispute it. I have simply 
stated the number of amendments which have been proposed by 
the Finance Committee, the number that have been acted on 
up to this time, the number which have involved an increase 
of rates, and the number which have involved a decrease of 
rates. That was all there was to the statement which I made. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question before 
he continues? I did not get precisely the number or the 
amendments which he stated. How many amendments did the 
Senator say the Finance Committee had been forced, since the 
reporting of the bill originally, to change and to reduce the rates 
under the fire of the minority side of the Chamber? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not one. 

Mr. HARRISON. How many amendments since the bill was 
originally reported from the Finance Committee have been 
changed by amendments being offered at the instance of the 
Finance Committee and the rates reduced as originally carried 
in the bill as reported to the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There have been 84 such changes. 

Mr. HARRISON. That action was taken by the Senate after 
full consideration and after the iniquitous provisions of the 
bill had been revealed by Members on the Democratic side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My friend from Mississippi flatters 
himself. The amendments very largely were the result of the 
deliberations of the Committee on Finance itself. Occasionally, 
or semloccasionally, rather, a helpful suggestion may have come 
from the other side. That has not occurred very often and the 
suggestions have not been very illuminating, but, after all, 
sometimes sufficient to put the committee upon inquiry. Sen- 
ators must remember that at the outset of the discussion on this 
bill it was stated the committee were not infallible and that 
there had been mistakes made; that because of shifting values, 
because of changing prices, because of chaotic conditions, they 
could not precisely say what the difference was in the cost of 
conversion, and therefore, as a matter 6f course, the committee 
were compelled to change their views with reference to those 
matters not in any very great respect, and, after all, simply as 
to the rate, not as to the principle involved. That is all there 
is to that proposition. Changes will continue to be made be- 
cause of the existence of these very conditions, Even in the old 
days when the Dingley law was framed and when the Payne- 
Aldrich law was formulated the committee made many changes 
after the bills were reported because they acquired additional 
information on the subject; but at this time, when the whole 
world is chaotic, when industry can not put it- foot upon any- 
thing that is finally solid, there must of course be changes 
from time to time to make the tariff what we think it ought to 
be—adequately protective of American industry, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator will remember 
that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] a few days 
ago bore witness to the difficulties which every Ways and 
Means Committee and every Finance Committee confront, and 
testified that no tariff bill could be written which was infallible 
and in which mistakes were not made. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I think something like a thou- 
sand amendments were recommended by the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee in 1913 in the framing of the Underwood- 
Simmons law. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My recollection is that the num- 
ber was something in excess of a thousand; but, be that as it 
may, these are the conditions that confront the committee, 
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We have been dealing with those conditions as best we could 
under those circumstances that surrounded us, and we shall con- 
tinue to deal with those conditions as best we may under the 
circumstances that surround us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, 1 should like to inquire of 
the Senator as to the more than 100 amendments which the 
Finance Committee have brought in, is it not true that prac- 
tically all of them have been brought in during the last few 
weeks and that until we had finished the chemical schedule 
and the earthenware schedule the committee did not begin 
daily to bring in amendments reducing rates? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President, I do not recall pre- 
cisely when the earthenware schedule was considered, but I 
do know that the committee has been meeting every morniug 
at 9.30 without the loss of a day and when other matters were 
before the Senate the committee has been sitting all day for 
the purpose of acquiring additional information, for the pur- 
pose of hearing Senators who claimed to have additional in- 
formation and who, as a rule, have illuminated the subject 
which they discussed. We have been doing the very best 
we could to get all the information possible. We have 
gone everywhere we could to find the facts so as to change 
the rates if we found it necessary to change the rates in order 
to make the kind of a tariff bill we started out to make. 
That we shall continue to do until the end, however far off the 
end may be. 

It repeatedly has been stated on the floor by those who are 
opposing this measure that wages are as high in Europe as 
they were in 1914 and that because of that fact some of these 
rates were excessive, Mr. President, the statistics show that 
an ounce of gold purchases 17.22 hours of labor in the United 
States, 50.16 hours of labor in Great Britain, 95.50 hours of 
labor in Japan, 117.31 hours in France, and 201.66 hours in 
Germany. These facts are not disputed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator quote the 
source of his statistics? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; the statistics come from 
the English Parliament and have been indorsed, according to 
my understanding, by our own Tariff Commission. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator quote the source of that 
information? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I did not ask, but in the commit- 
tee it was understood that the Tariff Commission had seen 
these figures and had indorsed them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I inquire, 
also, as to the date when those figures would be applicable? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. On the 1st of February, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of this year, I assume? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And from all countries at the 
same time. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, 
of the Senator's question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
to each country? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is my understanding of the 
statistics, and I think they are absolutely reliable. I do not 
think there is a question in the world about their authenticity. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
state also to what line of occupation those figures relate? The 
Senator doubtless knows that wages vary in the different lines 
of occupation in every country in the world. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My understanding is that these 
figures were collated from five of the key industries in the 
various countries. j 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If I may ask one more question, were 
the figures the Senator has just quoted used as the basis for 
framing the pending bill in the Finance Committee? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. They were not, They merely 
authenticate the other information we had along the same 
line; they simply back up the facts and the figures in our 
possession. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state what informa- 
tion he did have when he made up the bill? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator 
knows that it is just as impossible for me to answer that ques- 
tion under a three or four day speech as it would be to fiy. 
We were literally months in collecting the information. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has referred to some infor- 
mation that came in subsequent to the formation of the bill 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Some information; certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator please give us the 
source of the information of the committee prior to the forma- 
tion of the bill? 5 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We had information constantly. 
We began the consideration of the tariff bill away back over a 
year ago. We heard witness after witness, dozens of them and 
scores of them, experts from every one of the departments, 
from the Tariff Commission and the Treasury Department, ex- 
pert appraisers, together with the importers and their repre- 
sentatives, who came before us, and they are not backward 
about coming. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It has been stated here upon the floor that 
there was no knowledge as to the cost of labor abroad. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, Mr. President, who stated 
that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Several Senators on the other side have 
made the admission. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Who? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not recall just at the present’ time. 
I do not like to hold anyone responsible, but we have asked 
for it. We have asked if this bill was made up upon the theory 
of compensating for the difference in the cost of labor at home 
and abroad, and it has been stated that they did not know what 
that difference was; that the statistics were lacking; and I now 
ask the Senator, if he had them prior to the making up of the 
bill, to state what they were, and he says he has not them, 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. The idea of the Senator standing 
up here on the floor of the United States Senate and asking me, 
as a member of the Finance Committee, to furnish him the facts 
upon which we formulated this bill! Why, I could not do that 
under two weeks if I were to try my level best. The Senator 
knows that. € 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has given the figures which 
they received subsequently to making up the bill, and all I am 
asking is for him to give the figures which they had prior to 
the making up of the bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We had a vast volume of figures 
and data that we acquired from every available and accessible 
source, and upon that basis we formulated this bill, and as fast 
as we acquire additional knowledge on the subject we will 
change the provisions of the bill to conform to that additional 
knowledge. That is all I can say to the Senator—that we have 
been formulating it along the line of the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, which is the fundamental 
basis of a protective tariff system. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then let me ask the Senator whether the 
figures which he has just read, representing, as he thinks, the 
difference in the cost of labor in Europe and in the United 
States, are substantially the same figures which the committee 
used in making up this bill? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will not say that they were, 
because we did not have those figures at that time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In what respect did they differ? 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I can not answer that question, 
because that would involve the statement of details which I 
am not here to discuss and which would involve a very long 
discussion if I were to go into the subject. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator has practically ad- 
mitted that they had no figures before the bill was made up. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President, I can not under- 
stand the insistent repetition of the Senator, contrary to all the 
facts that he knows very well existed and do exist. The Sen- 
ator knows that we did not just get off in a corner and make 
up a tariff bill without any information, without ever having 
asked anybody about it. He knows just as well as I know, who 
sat there and heard the evidence, that we had testimony from 
everywhere. My honorable friend, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons], attended these meetings. He heard 
these witnesses testify, one after another, dozens and scores of 
them. Many times the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
was also present, and frequently the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Jones]. They heard this testimony, very great volumes of 
it; and after that testimony had been adduced before the com- 
mittee we proceeded to formulate the bill, and after that other 
people continued to come, and Senators came and Representa- 
tives came and business men came and importers came, and we 
continued to gather additional data and additional information, 
which, to the very best of our ability, we incorporated from 
time to time in the schedules. That is all I am going to say 
about that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will not yield any further on 
that point, because it is absolutely useless to discuss that sort 


of thing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was not going to refer to the 
Point suggested by the Senator from Nebraska, but I did want 
to make just one further inquiry. To what extent have these 
wages varied during the past year? And upon what ratio are 
those wages increasing from month to month? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not greatly, They have varied 
somewhat, of course, in all European countries; likewise in our 
own. Wages in many of the industries in America are not as 
high as they were. We all know that. Wages in many of the 
countries of Europe are somewhat higher than they were. The 
Senator must remember that the question of depreciated cur- 
rency enters into this whole proposition, and enters into it in a 
way that can not be avoided. Because instead of having a 
normal value of 24 cents, the mark to-day has a value of one- 
half cent or less, measured in gold, Those things all enter 
into this question of the tariff, and all enter into the question 
of conversion costs, and all must be taken into consideration 
in coming to a conclusion as to conversion costs in these rival 
commercial countries. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator is quite 
right in that statement. I merely wanted to suggest that in the 
country which is usually referred to in this connection wages 
have been increasing by large percentages from month to 
month, and that increase is going on to-day, and that any state- 
ment which the Senator may make with respect to wages on the 


Ist of February, at least as to Germany, has no special signifi- 


cance with regard to conditions there to-day, and by the time 
this bill becomes a law conditions will be entirely different from 
what they were on the Ist of February or from what they are 
to-day, as the Senator doubtless will admit. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President, there is not any 
question but that there are changing values and shifting costs 
about the world. That is the reason why, from time to time, 
the committee, after hearing the testimony, have somewhat 
changed rates in order to conform to this new condition that 
they have found to exist, which is the wise and sane thing to 
do. That is why, until the conclusion of this bill, we may 
continue to change some of these rates so as to Measure as 
nearly as possible the difference in conversion costs in these 
rival commercial and industrial countries. Further than that 
I can not say. Further than that nobody can say. We started 
out. with that in view. We have not been deflected from our 
course, nor shall we be until the conclusion of our deliberations, 

Mr. President, as an instance of cheap production abroad, 
Republican Senators, working through the Treasury Depart- 
ment, brought to Washington a large number of articles made 
in foreign countries. These could be indefinitely multiplied, 
running into the thousands, if we cared to bring them here, 
covering almost every phase of manufacturing activity, and run- 
ning along all lines of industrial usefulness; but we have 
brought here what, in a short space of time, we thought we 
could present to the Senate as evidence, first, of cheap produc- 
tion abroad, and, secondly, of the large profits made by import- 
ing houses in the United States, thereby giving the country to 
understand the eagerness and the intensity of the propaganda 
that is being circulated throughout the country against the 
passage of this bill. 

I have had some knowledge of tariff legislation in this coun- 
try for 80 years; and while, of course, the opposition has al- 
ways been from the same source, while the importers have 
always objected to the enactment of a protective tariff and 
probably always will, nevertheless it has been more insistent 
this time than ever before. It has been more extensive and 
more intensive than I have eyer known it to be in my experi- 
ence; and that is why we have these resolutions passed every- 
where, and that is why we have these petitions sent to us from 
various stores and houses throughout the country, coming to 
us almost every day, petitions already printed and signed be- 
low by large numbers of citizens. The people did not get up 
those petitions. They were sent out by these importing houses 
to the retail stores, and they put them on their counters, and 
they asked everybody that came in to sign them, and everybody 
signed, because they simply made the statement, just as our 
Democratic friends have always made the statement whenever 
a tariff bill was under consideration, that the tariff was a tax, 
and that it was added to the price that the consumer would have 
to pay, and that it would therefore necessitate an increase 
in the cost of living, and all that sort of thing; and people 
hastily signed petitions and resolutions of every kind, without 
waiting to give the tariff bill an opportunity to justify itself 
or giving its provisions a chance to show what will be worked 
out under their operation, 
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I challenge directly the statement that this bill will add 
measurably to the cost of living or to the cost of commodities 
in the United States. I can not go into that in detail, because 
it is far afield from what I started out to talk about. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not want to yield now, be- 

cause I am going on to the thing I want to talk about. Nothing 
gives me greater pleasure than to yield to my friend when it 
is opportune, but if I get into a general discussion of the tariff 
here—which I like as well as I like anything in the world—I 
shall be kept here the whole day discussing these matters, and 
not get down to the thing that I came to present to the Senate 
this particular morning. 
My friend the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], 
the chairman of the committee, the other day presented a num- 
ber of these articles. I shall present some this morning. Other 
Senators from time to time will present other articles for the 
purpose of showing the cheapness of production abroad, and the 
further fact that the American people, even under the present 
Underwood-Simmons law, are not deriving the benefit from cheap 
goods that they ought to derive if they come in thus cheaply 
and without the imposition of a protective tariff rate. ; 

For instance, I hold here a shotgun, [Exhibiting.] I do not 
know much about shotguns. I will hold it up this way. I do 
not think it will go off, I will say to my friend from Nebraska. 
He suggests that I point it at the press gallery. No; I have 
too many friends up there. I do not want to shoot anybody. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, is the Senator going to use that 
shotgun to reinforce his argument? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Absolutely; and I think it will if 
my friend will patiently listen to me. 

Mr, President, this gun was manufactured in Germany. The 
foreign cost was $1.80. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Wait until I finish. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator says the foreign 
cost was $1.80. - 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I made a mistake in that. I 
did not look at the figures right. The foreign cost was 90 cents. 
The landed cost, including the duty, was $1.80. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The question of amount is 
wholly immaterial to the point which I had in mind. Was the 
article bought for cents at all? Was the article contracted for 
and purchased for so many cents? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; measured in gold. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is exactly the way we buy 
abroad. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is entirely a different ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; it is the same question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will venture to assert that 
the party who bought the gun did not pay 90 cents for it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. How much did he pay? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico, I do not know what he paid. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I agree with the Senator on that, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And from what the Senator 
from Indiana says I apprehend he does not know. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I do know. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I venture to assert that the 
contract for that gun was made for so many marks. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, that is not true 
at all. We have the actual invoice and the invoice price. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not in cents. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. This is the invoice price given by 
the man that brought it here to the appraising officer. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Without impugning the motives 
or good intention or good faith of the Senator from Indiana, I 
challenge his statement. I ask him to produce the invoice, and 
the Senator will find upon an examination of the invoice that 
the goods were not billed out in dollars and cents at all. I ask 
him to produce the invoice. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have not the invoice, but we 
have the authority from the Secretary of the Treasury to get 
the invoice if these figures are challenged. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The figures are challenged, and 
I am challenging them upon the information, which has been 
uniform, that such purchases were made in marks and not in 
dollars and cents at all. When Senators rise here and talk 
about these articles being purchased in Germany for so many 
cents it is misleading, and I call upon the Senator from Indiana, 
before he proceeds further, to produce his invoices, and they will 
show that the articles were not purchased or contracted for in 
gold, 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr, President, if the Senator will 
wait a minute and give me a chance to teli him something, I will 
do so, These figures are taken from the invoices furnished by 
the importers, directly from the invoices themselves. They 
recite what they paid for this article in dollars and cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In dollars and cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I challenge that statement. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I do not care whether the Senator 
does or not; the appraiser has given me the facts. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Indiana, I 
know, is speaking in good faith, but I challenge the accuracy of 
his statement, and I call for proof. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I can get the Invoices right from 
the appraising office, if the Senator wants them. I can have 
them right here and furnish them, to show that the man who 
imported this gun paid that price for it in dollars and cents, 
and said so in the invoice itself; and that is all there is to it. 
I know what I am talking about. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator's in- 


formation is undoubtedly inaccurate, because doubtless at the 
time that importation was made such goods were always con- 
tracted for in marks, The date of the purchase is important, 
the date of contract is important, and the Senator is misled in 
this, that under the law the cost of the article at the time of ex- 
portation is required to be taken as the price of the foreign 
article, but they may have been contracted for a year previ- 
ously, or six months previously, and the purchaser may have 
bought his foreign exchange at an entirely different price; but 
the Senator has doubtless taken the foreign exchange value 
of the foreign money at the date of the exportation of the 
article, and it may or may not mean the cost of the article as 
measured in gold. I venture to assert that the Senator has 
not a single article upon the desk before him which was billed 
out by the foreign exporter in dollars and cents, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, this is my speech, 
and not that of the Senator from New Mexico. We have lis- 
tened to him for months, and I am going to talk a little while in 
my own time, if my friend will permit me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope the Senator will agree 
that he has been very much enlightened by what I have said 
on different occasions. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not a great deal, I will say to 
my friend from New Mexico, because he has been shooting wide 
of the mark, wider than I would shoot, probably, if I under- 
took to use this gun. The fact about it is that the importer 
makes out his own invoice in dollars and cents, How can an 
importer make out an invoice in marks and get through the 
New York appraising office with it? He could not do it. He 
makes it out in American money, in dollars and cents, and that 
is exactly what the duty is levied on. That is true in this 
case, and in the case of every other article I shall present. 
This gun cost in Germany 90 cents in American money. The 
landed cost, including the duty, was $1.80. The retail price 
was $15. The spread between the cost in Germany and the 
retail price was 1,566 per cent. The percentage of retail price 
to landed cost was 733 per cent. It was bought from J. L. 
Galeb, of New York City, on Chambers Street, in May. Here is 
the receipt taken over the counter for the money paid. There 
is no escape from that proposition, from the beginning to 
the end. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; I will let the Senator ask 
me a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to ask the Senator to give us 
the retail cost of a comparable gun produced in America. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That I can not do, and do not 
pretend to be able to do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. Does he think that the vendor of that foreign-made gun 
could have obtained a price of $15 for it in the American market 
if a like American gun, produced in America, was not being sold 
in the American market at retail for that much or more? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Im this speech I am not going off 
into the wild realms of speculation to determine what might or 
might not happen under other conditions than those which exist. 
What I am showing absolutely is this: First, the cheapness of 
production abroad, which is denied here; secondly, the immense 
profit made by those profiteering importing houses, which ac- 
counts for the strength and intensity of their propaganda 
against this bill; thirdly, the influence they have as advertisers 
over a few of our newspaper friends in the city of New York. 
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I come next to this clock, which. is a very handsome work of 
art. [Exhibiting.] 
Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 


gun 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will have to yield to my friend. 

Mr. STANLEY. I want to ask the Senator a very brief ques- 
tion, and it will not require any argument. As I understand, 
the present duty upon that gun is about 200 per cent of its cost, 
is it not? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The duty and the landed charges. 

Mr. LODGE. And the freight? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, The freight, insurance, and duty, 
100 per cent. 

Mr. STANLEY. I thought the Senator said it was $1.80, and 
that the gun cost 90 cents. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Ihave not the rate of percentage. 
The Senator can look that up. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the Senator a statement of what the 
duty is less the landing charge? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No. I did not permit that to be 
put in this statement, because I did not want to encumber the 
record with it. I do not care anything about it for the pur- 
poses of my argument. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the Senator any idea about how many 
hundred per cent would be adequate protection on that gun? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator does not know what he wants, 
then? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. This gun comes in under the Un- 
derwood Act now. $ 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly; but to what extent would the Sen- 
ator change the law in order to keep that gun out? How many 
thousand per cent does the Senator want? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will answer that question by 
and by. The next article is this 400-day clock; that is, it runs 
400 days without being wound more than once. This clock was 
also made in Germany, The foreign cost was $1.70, American 
money. The landed cost, including the duty, was $2.21. The 
retail price was $30. The percentage of retail price to foreign 
cost was 1,661 per cent. Percentage of retail price to landed 
cost was 1,257 per cent. It was bought of Peter Korn, New 
York City. There is the receipt for it. It was bought on the 
18th day of May for $30. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What did the Senator say the landed cost 
was? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I did not say what the landed 
cost was. I said the landed cost including the duty was $2.21. 

The next article to which I desire to call attention is this 
watch, which was also made in Germany, [Exhibiting.] The 
foreign cost was 17 cents. The landed cost, including the duty, 
was 22.9 cents. The retail price was $1. The percentage of re- 
tail price to foreign cost was 468 per cent. The percentage of 
retail price to landed cost was 335 per cent. It was bought of 
George Daly Co., New York, in May of this year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the landed cost? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The landed cost was 22.9 cents. 
This belt which I hold in my hand [exhibiting] was made in 
England. It is described as a “ gent's cowhide belt.” The for- 
eign cost was 47.7 cents, The landed cost was 65 cents. The 
retail price was $2. The percentage of retail price to foreign 
cost was 319 per cent. The percentage of retail price to landed 
cost was 208 per cent. It was bought of Martin & Martin, New 
York, 618 Fifth Avenue, on the 22d day of this month. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator advise 
us whether these stores in which these purchases were made 
were the importers? 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. Practically every store the name 
of which I have given the Senator was the importer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Will the Senator be kind enongh here- 
after to specify? 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I can not give the Senator that 
information, because it was not furnished to me, but my under- 
standing is that practically every one of these stores is an im- 
porting store, and that in no instance was there more than one 
transfer. so my information is, from the importing store to the 
retail store that sold it; but, so far as I am concerned, that 
does not make any difference, becanse these figures show the 
tremendous spread between production cost and the retail sell- 
ing price in this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator maintain that the sale 
of these imported articles at these enormous profits tends to 
destroy American industries which sell them at the same 
prices? 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No, Mr, President; where there 
is an enormous spread between the two, if we put a tariff on, 
and if as a result of that tariff certain wages are paid, and we 
have certain conversion costs of these articles in the United 
States, then, because there is that enormous profit, they can 
simply lower the price and undersell our people. If we could 
be absolutely sure that they would never sell at a less price 
than this, we would not be subjected to the same danger, though 
these importers would continue to make enormous profits; but 
the big point is that if we were to fix rates which would permit 
a comparable watch of American make to be sold at that price 
in New York the result would be that the importer could get 
under that price, still reap an enormous harvest, undersell us, 
and compel a reduction in American wages. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. JONES of New Mexico rose. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I decline to yield. I am going to 
finish this speech, if I can. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator yield, so that I may 
ask him a question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. I can not very well avoid yielding to him; the 
Senator is the ranking member of the Committee on Finance 
on the Democratic side. 

8 SIMMONS. I shall not abuse the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I understand that; the Senator 
never does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply want to ask the Senator if he 
will not give the prices charged for American-made articles com- 
parable to those he is now exhibiting and commenting on—what 
the American manufacturer's price is? 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I do not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And what the retail price is of those par- 
ticular articles. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not know, I will say to my 
friend, the price of the comparable American article. I did not 
look it up, and for the purposes that I have in mind it does 
not make any difference, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the retailer is charging as mnch profit 
upon the American manufactured article as he is charging upon 
the foreign manufactured article, does not the Senator see that 
that would be very important information? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, no. I am not assuming, as 
my friend from North Carolina is assuming, that wages in the 
United States are as low as they are in Germany or that pro- 
duction costs in the United States are as low as they are in 
Germany. We know better than that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why did not the Senator, when he was 
getting the foreign manufacturer's price with duty added, for 
the purpose of aiding the committee and the Senate in reach- 
ing a just conclusion about the matter, also get the American 
manufacturer’s price for the same article? 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. Because that was far apart from 
the thdéught I had in mind, far apart from the thought that 
all had in mind when we brought these articles here. We want 
to show the cheapness of production abroad. We want to 
show the enormous spread between the foreign production cost 
and the American selling price in order to show the enormous 
profits gotten by the importing houses, all of which shows their 
reason for establishing and spreading this enormous propa- 
ganda against the passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I next take up an aluminum sauce pot [ex- 
hibiting] which was made in Germany. The foreign cost was 
29.7 cents; the landed cost, 40.3 cents; the retail price, $1.24. 
The percentage of retail price to foreign cost was 817 per cent 
and the percentage of retail price to landed cost 208 per cent. 
The article was bought of R. H. Macy & Co., of New York. on 
the 15th day of May and I have here the receipt taken for the 
money paid over the counter. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Well, I will yield to my good 
friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I appreciate the graciousness of the Senator 
from Indiana. I realize that he prefers to go on with his speech 
and I interrupt him with some hesitancy, but I feel it is im- 
portant that we should understand each other as we go along. 
Does the Senator know and can he advise the Senate as to the 
source of the raw material from which that aluminum pot was 
made, whether in this country or in Germany? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It was made in Germany. 

Mr. STANLEY. Have they their own aluminum there? 
Does the Senator know and can the Senator advise me whether 
the raw material from which the pot was made was obtained 
in Germany or in this country? 


1922. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My understanding is that it was 
obtained in Germany. I have not any doubt about that. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator know the cost of pro- 
ducing that aluminum pot in this country? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not. 

Mr. STANLEY. If it transpires that the aluminum from 
which that pot is made or the same substance was made in this 
‘country by one single corporation, one great concern making 
practically all of it, and if it transpires that there is no mate- 
rial difference in the cost of production in this country and 
abroad, then this high price is the result of a monopoly in this 
country or it could not get that price for the retailed article. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator 
is assuming something which is impossible of existence; that 
is to say, that it would not cost any more to manufacture that 
pot in the United States than it would in Germany. We know 
better than that. I do not need to go into that question, be- 
cause it has not any bearing on the situation; that is to say, it 
throws no light on the subject I am discussing before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator can look up, if he pleases, the conversion cost 
in the United States and then make his comparisons. I do not 
care anything about it. I know that if we were not to put on 
a tariff sufficiently high to protect the American manufacturer 


as against his German competitor, where that saucepan was 


made, and if we were to bring the American article up to that 
price in the New York market, the importers would immedi- 
ately lower the price and undersell us because of the enormous 
profit they are getting, and they would put our manufacturers 
out of business quite the same as if we were to go on under the 


freedom of the Underwood-Simmons law and give them a free 


hand. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not know that there is 
such a difference in the cost of production or I would not have 
asked the Senator. I do know, for instance, taking the pressed 
glass in the clock on the desk before the Senator—that is, I 
have every reason to believe from the testimony of glass- 
makers—that we can make a pressed-glass receiver as cheaply 
in this country as they can in Germany. We can make a ‘bottle 
as cheaply —— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Now, I do not want my friend to 
inject a speech of that kind into the midst of my speech, be- 
cause it has not a thing in the world to do with the matter I 
am discussing—not to say generally, but it has not a thing in 
the. world to do with the particular matter I am now present- 
ing. I am discussing this aluminum sauce pot; I am discussing 
the production cost abroad; I am discussing the enormous 
profits made by profiteers in the United States; and I am 
discussing the reason why they have injected themselves into 
this propaganda against the tariff all over the country by men 
and by money. That is what I am discussing and that is all I 
care about. - In other words, the whole thing is happening at 
the present time under the Underwood-Simmons law, which is 
practically a free-trade law out of which the people of the 
United States get nothing and out of which we do not hope to 
get anything. 

Mr. STANLEY. What I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senator is that unless he shows, as he proceeds, a difference in 
the cost of producing those articles here and abroad, he is 
simply demonstrating the fact that these enormous prices are 
obtained from the consumer by virtue of the fact that the manu- 
facturers and retailers in this country, in violation of every 
law against combinations and in restraint of trade and mo- 
-nopoly, are charging enormous prices and are practicing an 
amazing extortion upon the body of the people, and the Senator 
is proposing to shut away from them the only avenue for com- 

tition. 

Per. WATSON of Indiana. Now, Mr. President, I knew that 
my friend wanted to inject a free-trade speech into the body of 
my remarks. I very good-naturedly permitted him to do that. 
I might take an hour to answer that argument. It would not 
take an hour to answer it, but it might take me an hour to con- 
vince my friend. It has not anything on earth to do with the 
question I am presenting, not the slightest in the world. I am 
not going to be diverted further. 

I wish next to take up a padlock [exhibiting]. Perhaps it 
ought to be put on the mouths of some of us. This padlock was 
made in Germany. The foreign cost was 19.6 cents. The landed 
cost, including the duty, 25.8 cents; retail price, $1; percentage 
of retail price to foreign cost, 410 per cent; percentage of retail 
price to landed cost, 288 per cent. Bought of Louis Wright, 
New York, on the 26th of May, and I have here the receipt for 
the money paid over the counter. 

Next is a very beautiful bird cage [exhibiting]. I feel like 
holding an auction to see whether or not I could sell this 
to my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. I am told the 
decorations on this bird cage are hand painted, I would not 


know whether they are or not. The foreign cost of this mag- 
nificent bird cage was $1.20; landed cost, including duty, $1.74; 
retail price, $11; percentage of retail price to foreign cost, 817 
per cent; percentage of retail price to landed cost, 532 per cent. 
of E. W. Stoffregn in New York, and here is the receipt 
paid over the counter on the 24th day of last month. 

is a folding rule [exhibiting] made in Germany. The 
foreign cost was nine-tenths of 1 cent; the landed cost, includ- 
ing duty, 11.4 cents; retail price, 25 cents; percentage of retail 
price to foreign cost, 177 per cent; percentage of retail price to 
landed cost, 120 per cent. Bought of the New York Central 
Supply Co., city of New York, on the 26th of May, the receipt 
being here for the money paid over the counter. 

Next is this electric hair dryer [exhibiting], for which my 
distinguished friend from Kentucky [Mr. Sranixy] unfortu- 
mately has no use. The foreign cost of this article is 52.75; 
the landed cost, including the duty, $3.57; the retail price, 
$17.50; the percentage of retail price to foreign cost, 536 per 
cent; percentage of retail price to landed cost, 378 per cent. 
Bought of the Knickerbocker Electroleer Co., in New York, on 
the 26th day of May, the receipt being here attached, It will 
mow be in order for our friends to talk about how the women 
of the country are going to be oppressed by reason of the tariff 
we are imposing on various articles coming into this country 
from abroad. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? I would just like to inquire something about the pur- 
chase. I imagine if some of the good women of the country to 
whom the Senator has just referred were doing the purchasing 
there might not be such a large profit. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President, I am not going to 
yield for any such purpose. Of course, I suppose if a woman 
goes to buy an article it will be sold to her at a lower price 
while if a man goes to buy the same article he will be charged 
a higher price. If my friend is content with that kind of 
argument, I am quite content that he shall make it, and I 
will let it pass without any further comment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If there is any such great 
spread as that and if the article is not worth the price, if the 
American comparable article is not selling at the same 2 
does not the Senator think the discriminating purchaser coul 
have done better? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am not going off 
into any question about a discriminating purchaser. ‘That has 
not a thing on earth to do with the fundamental principle in- 
volved here. Whether or not a man buys an article for what it 
is worth or pays more than it is worth in a store on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, I do not care. That has not a thing in the 
world to do with the fundamental question involved which I 
am presenting here and to which there is no answer. I care 
not about the cost of conversion in the United States. It does 
not apply, because, as I have stated over and over again, under 
the Underwood law, now in existence and which Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber are attempting to perpetuate 
with all the force they have and without change, these articles 
are coming in and these enormous profits are being made, and 
if our conversion costs were so great that the prices 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That the prices of the foreign 
product, as I have said over and over again, were to equal the 
price that 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Will the Senator wait until I 
finish my sentence? The Senator is so anxious to make a 
speech that he will not even wait until I, who have the floor, 
complete my sentences, 

I have stated over and over again that under the Underwood- 
Simmons law, which Senators on the other side of the aisle 
are trying to perpetuate, these articles are coming in and that 
these enormous profits are being made. If it really cost as 
much or if we put on a tariff that would make it cost as much 
for us to manufacture that article, what would the result be? 
The result would be that the foreigner would simply lower his 
price, which he could do under these enormous profits, as I 
shall show later on. 

Now, if my good friend from New Mexico will possess his 
soul in patience until a little later on, I shall undertake to 
answer one or two of his inquiries. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am trying to be patient, but I 
Just wonder if the Senator would answer it now. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; not now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator does not care to 
be interrupted: 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not care to be interrupted 
at this particular point. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have here [exhibiting] a bottle 
of Apollinaris water, for which there is still some use in the 
country. That was produced in Germany. The cost of it was 
2.4 cents; the landed cost, including the duty, was 5.7 cents; 
the retail price, 24 cents; the spread between the foreign cost 
and the retail price, 900 per cent; the spread between the 
landed cost and the retail price, 336 per cent. It was bought 
of Park & Tilford, New York, on the 31st day of May. Here 
[exhibiting] is the receipt for it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, they must have been bell 
boys if they paid 24 cents for a split of Apollinaris. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. They probably were not born in 
Kentucky, but I only know that they paid that price. Here 
[exhibiting] is the receipt for it, which I exhibit to my friend 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to know if the 
Senator from Indiana knows what profit was charged by the 
dealer in the other articles used in connection with Apollinaris 
water? 

j Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is a matter of ancient recol- 
ection. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator from Indiana know what 
we pay for the Apollinaris water? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not buy any. . 

Mr. STANLEY. What is the difference between the price 
of Apollinaris water and White Rock water, which is supplied 
in the Senate cloak room? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not know. 


ny. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator does not drink water? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; not Apollinaris water. I take 
my water straight. 

Mr. President, I have here a package of cabbage seed. The 
foreign cost of this article is 1.2 cents for one-quarter of an 
ounce; the landed cost, including the duty, is 1.5 cents; the re- 
tail price is 35 cents; the percentage of the retail price to 
the foreign cost is 2,891 per cent; the percentage of the retail 
price to the landed cost is 2,233 per cent. This was bought of 
Stumpp & Walter, New York City. Here [exhibiting] is the 
receipt which was given for the purchase price. 

Here [exhibiting] is a toy—union-stone building blocks. It 
is very heavy; I shall not open the box, but shall content my- 
self with simply showing it. The blocks were made in Ger- 
many. The foreign cost was 21.7 cents; the landed cost, in- 
cluding the duty, 35 cents; the retail price, $4; the percentage 
of retail price to foreign cost, 1,743 per cent; the percentage of 
retail price to landed cost, 1,042 per cent. Bought of F. A. O. 
Schwarz Co., Fifth Avenue and Thirty-first Street, on the 6th 
day of June, and the receipt accompanies it. 

Now I come to something that I know will excite the risibili- 
ties of my good friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who 
does me the honor of listening to me. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let the organ grinder proceed. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I noticed yesterday that my friend 
came over here and very critically examined this toy monkey. 
I saw him here during my absence from my desk. He exam- 
ined it, and I thought perhaps he might be interested in the 
addresses that William Jennings Bryan had been making re- 
cently in which Mr. Bryan is attempting to convince the Ameri- 
can people that there is nothing in the theory of evolution and 
that neither he nor his ancestors descended from the monkey 
in accordance with the Darwinian theory of evolution. I will 
say to my friend from Mississippi that I have not any inten- 
tion at all of saying anything about the ancestry of the Demo- 
cratic Party and that he need not have given himself such great 
concern by coming over here and examining this article; but 
had our mutual friend William Jennings Bryan any idea of 
the vast profit that could be made out of a stuffed imitation of 
a monkey, I do not think he would have taken such great 
umbrage at the thought of our descent from the real simian 
article. 

This monkey “schuco”—I do not pretend to know what 
“schuco” means, but I am informed by the expert that it is 
a trade name—was produced in Germany. The foreign cost 
was 19 cents; the landed cost was 31 cents; the retail cost was 
$2; the spread between the foreign cost and the retail price 
was 952 per cent; the spread between the landing cost and the 
retail price was 545 per cent. This is a toy. My friend from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] one day here waxed very eloquent 
about the boy’s jackknife and what we proposed to do with the 
boy’s jackknife by our iniquitous tariff bill. I wonder what 
he will say about the profit on this harmless toy for the little 
child who wants a toy monkey with which to play, and these 
other toys—the union blocks, and so forth. I might multiply 


I do not drink 
a 


their number indefinitely and refer to dozens of different kinds 
of toys as to which the Senator from Utah IMr. Smoor], who 
understands this question probably better than anybody else, 
Says it would take a thousand or fifteen hundred or even two 
thousand per cent, if we imposed a direct rate on these imports 
of toys coming from abroad, in order to protect the American 
manufacturer in the enjoyment of the American market. 

The next article is unperfumed toilet soap [exhibiting]. It 
comes from France. The foreign cost was 10 cents; the landed 
cost, including the duty, 13 cents; the retail price, 60 cents; 
the percentage of retail price to foreign cost, 500 per cent; 
the percentage of the retail price to landed cost, 361 per cent. 

The next is a toothbrush [exhibiting], which was made in 
Japan. The foreign cost was 11.2 cents; the landed cost, 15.5 
cents; the retail price, 50 cents; the percentage of retail price 
to foreign cost, 346 per cent; and the percentage of retail price 
to landed cost, 221 per cent; and the receipt accompanies it. 
ik yas bought of Louis K. Liggett, of New York, on the 6th day 
of June. 

The next article is a string of amber beads [exhibiting], 
which was produced in Germany. The foreign cost was 62 
cents; the landed cost, 76 cents; the retail price, $12.50; the 
spread between the foreign cost and the retail price, 1,916 per 
cent; the spread between the landed cost and the retail price, 
1,544 per cent. It was bought of Gimbel Bros. in New York, 
and the receipt accompanies the exhibit. 

Mr. President, on the 8th of May of last month there ap- 
peared in the New York Times this advertisement: 

DO YOU WANT TO PAY MORE FOR YOUR LINENS? 
James M ri 
Fifth Avenue, Thirty-fourth, — Thirty Atb Directa 
New York. 

I want to call the attention of those who honor me with their 
presence to this advertisement and to the situation which it 
unfolds— 

To the public: 

The Senate committee has reported to the Senate the new tariff bill. 
This bill would raise the duties on linen from 30 and 40 per cent to 
50 and 60 r cent; or, in other words, would almost double them. 
This will, of course, mean that the prices of these goods will have to 
be advanced. 

By way of illustration— 

And I call particular attention to this— 

By way of illustration, a towel— 


I have here [exhibiting] the very towel to which reference is 
made— 


a towel 18 by 32 inches, which now sells at $6 per dozen, would have 
to sell at $7.25 or $7.50 a dozen— ig as ett 


It is safe to say that if these men were selling it it would sell 
for $7.50— 


under the new tariff. Handkerchiefs which to-day are 
$3.85 a dozen would have to sell for about $4.50 a dozen 


I want to call attention to that statement specifically in just 
a moment, but I desire first to read the remainder of the adver- 
tisement : 


If this change was going to protect the American workingman and 
American manufacturer, we would have nothing to say. But it does 
not, for the simple reason that, except for the lower-end back towels and 
crashes there is practically no linen manufactured in the United States, 
More than 98 per cent of the linen you use comes from abroad. 


Now, listen to this, and if you have tears to shed prepare to 
shed them now— 


We have been making very strenuous efforts in the last 
half to reduce the prices of all of our goods and are most distressed at 
the thought of having to advance them at a time like this. If you agree 
with us that such a change in the tariff rate on linens is unwise and 
that the prices should not be forced up, won't you write to your Senator 
and Representative in Congress and protest against this uncalled-for 
advance in rates? 

Yours very truly, 


selling around 


ear and a 


James MCCUTCHEON & Co., 
On the front page in the first column of the New York Even- 
ing Post of the isue of June 20 occurs an article headed: 
Tariff on linen will only make prices higher. Will not “ protect,” 


as nearly all finished product is imported. By William E. Speers 
treasurer, James McCutcheon & Co. f 

The article which follows sets forth precisely the same lan- 
guage that is employed in the advertisement which I have just 
read. I quote from the article as follows: 

The Senate committee has reported to the Senate a new tariff bill, 
and this bill is now under discussion. In common with almost all the 
schedules, the rates of the linen schedule of the tariff have been quite 
sharply increased. Where formerly a linen towel paid 35 per cent duty, 
it will have to pay 50 or 60 per cent, and the same is true of damask 
tablecloths and napkins. A plain hemmed or hemstitched linen handker- 
chief which formerly paid 40 per cent duty will, under the new tariff, 
pay, 60 per cent. 

hese changes will, of course, inevitably raise the landed cost of the 
article in question, and consequently increase the selling price which 
the wholesalers and retailers must receive in order to cover expenses 
and legitimate profit, 


By way of illustration, a plain huck face towel— 
The same towel I have here [exhibiting]— 

New York for $6 dozen, 
te A 3 S 5 or $7.50 7 — dosen under tite pe tariff. 
There would be a proportionate advance in the price of table napkins and 
tablecloths. 

A proportionate advance, mark you, 

It we take the ense of handkerchiefs, we find that a dozen handker- 
chiefs which to-day are being sold at retail for $3.85 per dozen would 
have to be advanced to at least $4.50 per dozen, if the new rates in the 
tariff schedule went into effect. 

One of the worst features of this schedule from the standpoint of the 
consuming public is that the coarser, cheaper fabrics, such as linings 
for overcoats, cheap towels, and cheap napkins, all are made to pay a 
goror bed Pac cent, whereas the more expensive, finer articles pay only 

I want now briefly to devote a little attention to that argu- 
ment. What is it? 

The merchandise referred to in this advertisement consists 
of this towel and of the handkerchief. On hemstiched towels 
and handkerchiefs—get the phrase—the present rate is 35 per 
cent on towels and 40 per cent on handkerchiefs. The proposed 
rate is 60 per cent on towels and handkerchiefs—an increase of 
50 per cent on one and of practically 70 per cent on the other. 
An investigation—and anybody can make the investigation—will 
disclose these facts, What are they? 

In the case of the towels, on which the present rate of duty 
is 35 per cent, the foreign cost—this is the investigation and 
the result of it, just like these others were investigated—the 
foreign cost converted is $2.76 a dozen; landing charges, 9.6 
cents; duty, 35 per cent, or 96.6 cents. In other words, the 
landed cost under the present tariff is $3.82 a dozen. I pause 
here long enough to say that the selling price at this time, 
according to their own advertisement, is $6, so that they get at 
the present time 80 per cent of an increase; but that is not what 
I want to stress. 

I call your attention to the fact that under our proposed rate 
they will pay the same in the foreign country as they do now, 
$2.76. The landing charges will be precisely the same, 9.6 cents. 
Only the duty would be increased from 35 to 60 per cent, and 
that increase in duty would be the difference between 96 cents 
and $1.65, or 70 cents. In other words, the landed cost of the 
towel at the present time is $3.82 a dozen, and under the pro- 
posed bill it would be $4.51 per dozen, or an increase of 70 
cents; and yet they squarely assert in this advertisement that 
if this new tariff is put on they will be compelled to increase 
the price $1.50 a dozen. There is no increase in the foreign 
cost, and there is no increase in the landed cost, and the only 
increase is in the duty, and the increase in the duty is only 
70 cents, and yet in this advertisement they squarely say to 
their people that it will become necessary for them to increase 
the price of this towel $1.50 a dozen, 

So much for the towel. 

At the present time the rate on the handkerchief is 40 per 
cent. In other words, a dozen abroad cost $1.76; the landing 
charges are 8.8 cents; the duty is 40 per cent, amounting to 70.4 
cents. The landed cost is $2.55 under the existing law. They 
sell the handkerchiefs at $3.85 a dozen, according to this adver- 
tisement, which is about 70 per cent increase now; but the rate 
would be increased to 60 per cent by our bill. The foreign cost 
will be the same, $1.76; the landing charge is the same, 8.8 
cents; and the duty would be increased how much? The duty 
would be increased but 85 cents. That is to say, the only dif- 
ference in the landed cost of a dozen of the handkerchiefs 
would be the difference between $2.55 now and $2.90, or 85 
cents; and yet they squarely assert in this advertisement which 
I have read to you that it will be necessary for them to increase 
the price of the handkerchiefs from $3.85 to $4.50, or 65 cents 
a dozen. So that, according to their own advertisement, they 
would take advantage of this duty to charge a far greater price 
than the circumstances warrant or the conditions permit. They 
are direct importers—J. McCutcheon & Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that they are the 
largest importers in America. In fact, they virtually control 
the linen market of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator advise 
us whether comparable articles are made in this country? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. They are; yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are sold in competition with the 
American product? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Why, certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. And what the Senator is complaining of 
is that they do not reduce the price so as to destroy the Ameri- 
can production? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My contention is that, without a 
protective duty, they would destroy the American production. 
There is not any doubt in the world about it, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. By charging a high price? 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does anybody pretend to say that 
if we do not put on a protective duty these imports will destroy 
the American production? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. These outrageous profits which Mc- 
Outcheon is making by charging high prices tend to injure 
American industry, do they? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Ah! That is not the point at all. 
I wonder how often I will have to say that thing over and over 
again to get my friend to understand it. I am not going to 
say it over any more. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator want McCutcheon to 
reduce those prices so as to wipe out the American production? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; that is not the point I have 
made at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to answer the question 
in this way: That if McOutcheon and these other importers 
will not reduce their prices, we want some of the profit they are 
making to go into the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The point of the whole business 
is simply this: It would simply take away a part of these 
enormous profits. Listen to me: If under the pending bill Me- 
Cutcheon & Co. were willing to make from 30 to 331 per cent— 
and I have the exact figures here—they would not need to raise 
the price; they could sell that handkerchief and that towel at 
precisely the same price and yet make between 30 and 334 
per cent. That they do not want to do; and their advertise- 
ment, in order to arouse the American people, and especially 
to excite the women, who are their purchasers, shows that they 
want to take an unfair advantage of this duty in order to con- 
vince the people that they are about to be robbed, when it is 
ee & Co. that are doing the robbing, and not the 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I admit that if the Senator's figures are 
correct; but I should like to ask the Senator this qnestion: 
What becomes of the argument which he has made here so 
frequently and so eloquently that under the present tariff act 
these foreign imports of goods made by pauper labor are flood- 
ing the country and tending to destroy American industry? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I can not go into that. That 
means a whole tariff speech. My friend gets up and asks me 
to make a whole tariff speech here. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not the Senator’s present speech an- 
swering the other speeches he has made here? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No, no. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Let me go on and finish this, and 
then I will listen to my friend. 

What is the real fact about the whole business? The real 
fact is that on the great body of linens imported into this 
country we raise the duty only from 50 to 60 per cent. Here 
are two hemstitched towels. Anybody can look at these who 
cares to. They were made in Ireland. The foreign cost was 
$14.48 a dozen. The landed cost, including the duty, was $19.90 
a dozen. The retail price was $65 a dozen. The percentage of 
retail price to foreign cost was 349 per cent. The percentage 
of retail price to landed cost was 227 per cent. These were 
bought of whom? James McCutcheon & Co. There is the re- 
ceipt for the money, the $65, taken across their counter, and 
yet listen to this camouflage that they throw about this: 
to Teasa fae pric of il of ger goods bad ara met de st Mil 
thought of having to advance them. ata time like this, =< ae 

And they take this tariff that we propose to put on the towels 
and on the handkerchiefs as a basis for the whole argument on 
the linen question, but they fail to mention the other linens 
in any advertisement that they have ever put out to the 
American people, They do not say anything about these fine 
tablecloths. They do not say anything about these superior 
qualities of linen. They do not say anything about the dam- 
asks—not at all. They mention only the towels and the 
handkerchiefs, and on those they propose, according to their 
own advertisement, to increase the price outrageously without 
justification and without warrant. 

Here are some more towels. So far as I know and the figures 
show, they are of a chegper quality. The foreign cost was $3.52 
a dozen, The landed cost was $4.87 a dozen. The retail price 
was $24 a dozen. The percentage of retail price to foreign cost 
was 582 per cent. The percentage of retail price to landed cost 
was 393 per cent. They were bought of whom? James Mc- 
Cutcheon & Go., New York, and there is the receipt for the 
money paid when the article was bought of the men who say: 

We have been making strenuous efforts in the last year and a half to 
reduce the pices of all of our goods, and are moat distressed at the 
thought of having to advance them ut à time like this. 

Put out as an advertisement—what for? For the purpose of 
arousing the American public against this bill, when they them- 
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selves in their own language admit that they intend to take an 
unfair advantage of these rates to boost the price and cheat 
their customers, 

What is the next? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield at 
that point 

_Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; not until I get through this. 

Mr. STANLEY. Just one suggestion; I think I catch the 
point of the Senator. The whole question has resolved itself 
into who shall do the profiteering. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; not at all. I do not agree 
with the Senator at all on that proposition. I deny that the 
American manufacturer in the main is a profiteer, and I deny 
that the American wholesaler in the main is a profiteer, and I 
deny that the American retailer in the main is a profiteer. Why 
is it that whenever we have a tariff question or any other ques- 
tion up, our friends on the other side inveigh against business 
and criticize business men? We are always led to believe that 
any man who is in business is a thief; that any man who tries 
to carry on an industry in the United States is a scoundrel; 
that there is something wrong with his heart and something 
perverted about his soul. Those things I absolutely deny. 
These business men have made possible the prosperity of this 
country. They have been the leaders along business lines. 
They have not only furnished the capital to develop our indus- 
tries and to utilize our natural resources, but they have em- 
ployed labor. They have taken that labor into their confidence 
from time to time, until to-day the laboring people in the United 
States, under a Republican policy always, have come to be the 
best-paid and the best-fed and the best-found and the best- 
clothed and the best-educated laboring men, and the most moral, 
with more of comfort in their American homes and more of hope 
in their American hearts than any laboring men who ever used 
their hands in toil on earth before. 

Yet you are always undertaking to make us believe that the 
men who have accomplished these miracles of commerce and in- 
dustry are no better than cormorants who prey and fatten upon 
the labors of the people. I deny it all, and I say that these men 
are absolutely essential to the industry and the independence of 
the American people. 

Mr. STANLEY, Mr. President, the Senator’s remark about 
McCutcheon did not indicate any special interest in big business. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. He is not a manufacturer; he is 
an importer. 

Mr. STANLEY. The only difference between the Senator and 
myself is this, I believe that a profiteer ought to go to the peni- 
tentiary if we can get our claws on him, whether he sells linen 
or anything else, whether he manufactures it or imports it, 
whether he subsidizes my party or fights it. The Senator con- 
fines his animadversions to the profiteer who happens to criticize 
this tariff, and does not notice the profiteer who is devouring the 
consumer and battening upon the necessities of the American 


le. 
PON, WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have heard that 
ever since I was a boy 

Mr, STANLEY. You do not seem to heed it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Ever since I was a child, the same 
old thing. I recited it here the other day ad libitum to my 
friends on the other side. It is the same old argument; but it 
is not really an argument, It is that peculiar frame of mind 
into which my Democratic friends get themselves at times. I 
remember hearing the late Thomas B. Reed say on the floor of 
the House one day that he had often stood out in front of one 
of the great industrial establishments of the country, and thought 
of his own comparative poverty, and of the great wealth that 
was being displayed on the inside in the vast machinery, the 
marvelous buildings, and the tremendous establishment, and 
that he had often wondered why it was that the virtue out on 
the sidewalk had not been rewarded equally with the virtue 
inside of that building. But,” he said, when I came to my- 
self and considered the situation I knew that it was real, old- 
fashioned, downright envy; just envy, that is all.“ „But.“ he 
said, with his nasal twang, “ When a Democrat gets that kind 
of a feeling he thinks it is political economy.” There is a great 
deal of truth in that. Our friends are against the whole system, 
and if they had had their way we would not have this system in 
the United States to-day, because these industries have been 
built up and this labor has been employed, and they have been 
brought to their high condition among the peoples of the world, 
and our industries have been developed and our resources diver- 
sified, through the operation of the protective tariff, and history 
attests the truthfulness of that statement, 

I come down now to tablecloths. Under a Republican policy we 
always have something, thank fortune, to put on the tablecloth. 
I have here a tablecloth made in Scotland. The foreign cost is 
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$9.05. Let our friends come over and look at it. The landed 
cost, including the duty, was $12.67. The retail price was $22. 
The percentage of the retail price to the foreign cost was 143 
per cent. The percentage of the retail price to landed cost was 
73 per cent. Then there are the napkins to match. What are 
they? Country of manufacture, Scotland. Hemstitched. For- 
eign cost, $13.27 a dozen. Landed cost, including the duty, 
$18.57. Retail price, $32. Percentage of retail price to foreign 
cost, 141 per cent. Percentage of retail price to landed cost, 65 
per cent. How modest they are to make but 65 per cent on 
ieee Here is the bill, and here is the receipt. So much for 
a at. 

So these prices were charged by the man who, in his adver- 
tisement, said, “ We are most distressed at the thought of hav- 
ing to advance these prices at a time like this.” And under his 
own statement he advances them far more than the figures 
justify and the facts warrant. 

I think that if facts can prove anything, or figures can demon- 
strate any proposition, I have shown beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt to any man who wants to know, first, with respect 
to the cost of production abroad, that its very cheapness is 
something with which we can not compete, and in the absence 
of a protective tariff American industry would be undermined 
and destroyed. That is my contention. You have to have pro- 
tection, and you can not build up industry in any other way. 

In the second place, I have shown the enormous profits these 
importing houses are making on these things. That is why 
they send out these petitions to their retailers. That is why 
they are putting all these advertisements in the newspapers. 
Will the great New York Times, one of the ablest and strongest 
papers published and edited in all the world, publish the truth 
about these things? No; it will not. Why? Because James 
McCutcheon & Co. will not permit them to do it. That is 
precisely the reason. 

Only recently, on June 18, this very month, the American 
Fabrics Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., lace manufacturers, offered 
an advertisement to the New York Times through the E. H. 
Clarke Advertising Agency, quoting wholesale prices of lace 
offered for sale. The advertising agency submitted the “ad” 
to the Times, but that newspaper declined to publish it. 

On June 13 the advertising agency wrote the American Fabrics 
Co. as follows: 

Representatives of the Times explained to us that prices may be given 
in only two ways: Either the advertisement shoul quote the lowest 
and the highest figures at which the goods are offered wholesale, or else 
it should quote the price at which the goods are to sell at retail, The 
reason given for this is that retailers object to the quoting of a set 
wholesale price on the ground that it injures their business. 

I quote that only for the purpose of showing the strangle 
hold the retail and importing establishments of New York have 
on some of these very great publications and newspapers. 

I have as great admiration for the New York Times as a news- 
paper as anybody else, but it is an international paper. It 
believes in these importing houses, It is opposed fundamentally 
‘to the establishment of American industry, if and where such 
industry interferes with the importing business, and those are 
the same people who all the time tried to drag us into the 
League of Nations and into all these other foreign embroil- 
ments, and that is the thing to which I object. I do not want 
an isolated country, and it is all folly to talk about ours being 
such a country, with all the relations we have with all the 
other peoples of the world; but I want a thoroughly Ameri- 
canized country, and I want our labor developed as it has been, 
on an American plane, living an American life, holding to 
American ideals, and all these things, my friends, testify to 
the fact that these great results, which have made us at once 
the wonder and the envy of the world, can be worked out only 
through a beneficent protective-tariff policy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Eper in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


The 


their names: 55 
Borah Hale McCormick Pomerene 
Cameron Harreld McCumber Sheppard 
pper Harris McKellar Simmons 
Caraway Henin McKinley Smith 
Culberson Hitchcock McLean Smoot 
Cummins Johnson McNary Spencer 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Stanley 
Dial Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Dillingham Kellogy Nicholson Swanson 
du Pont Keyes Norbeck Townsend 
Edge King Oddie Trammell 
Ernst Lad Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Fana 75 Fonos one ante Ga, 
ghuysen nroo pps ams 
— Willis 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answer” 
to their names. A quorum is present. 
i Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator yield to me to call up a reso- 
ution? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield if it does not lead to any discussion. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Mr. HEFLIN.. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 308, which I ask may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HErLIN] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 308), submitted by him yesterday, as 
follows: 

Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate that each 
and every one of the regional Federal reserve banks of the United 
States has had printed and distributed at its own expense a speech de- 
‘livered in the Senate by Senator Grass, of Virginia, which the posi- 
tion of Senator Heruin on the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board was assailed and criticized; Therefore be it 

* Resolved, That all of said Federal reserve banks, except the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, which has already reported to the Senate, 
be, and they are hereby, requested, respectively, to furnish to the Senate 
in writing a list of the names and addresses of citizens to whom said 
speech was sent, and all information in their possession, respectively, 
called for in the following questions: 

1 ak iat instance was the speech in question of Senator GLASS 
5 

5 At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed? 

3. How was the fund provided and how many copies of said 
were sent out and how much money was expended in printing an 
tributing said speech? 

4. Did any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the printing 
or distribution of the said speech? 

5. Was any letter sent out with said speech? If so, attach a copy 
to your report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am asking unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. It is a reso- 
lution I called up last night, and the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] asked that it go over until this morning. I 
called it up a little while ago; when the Senator from: Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] was here and made no objection, but the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] objected temporarily. I now ask for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Capper in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think the resolution ought to go to the com- 
mittee. I do not know that there is any serious objection to it, 
but its ramifications are pretty wide, and what it involves I do 
not know. I move that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yielded to me, and I do not want to take up any of his 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield the floor to the Senator if he 
will permit me just a moment. I had intended to discuss some 
of the observations made by my good friend the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], but I think as this is the lunch hour I 
shall wait until a little later, perhaps half-past 2 or 3 o'clock, 
before I proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in January of this year the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] made a speech of several 
hours’ length, and my name was mentioned several times in that 
speech. Speeches that I had made on the deflation policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board were attempted to be replied to, and the 
Senator undertook to refute a number of my statements. That 
speech has been put in pamphlet form. Thousands of copies 
of it have been circulated by the Federal reserve banks of the 
United States. These banking institutions are governmental in- 
stitutions provided for under the law of Congress, and their 
officers are quasi public officials, all of them. They are taking 
up the speech of one Senator, criticizing and assailing the posi- 
tion of another Senator, and partly at Government expense and 
the expense of the banks they are having that speech printed 
and widely circulated in the United States. 

Some time ago I offered a resolution to have the political 
‘activities of the bank at Atlanta investigated, a bank which 
supplies money to the banks of my State. As I have stated, that 
bank had this speech printed and sent to the banks and business 
men of my State. I as a Senator from that State had criticized 
the policy of deflation and had criticized and excoriated as best 
I could the Federal Reserve Board for that crime against the 
country. This speech was sent into my State, and a letter writ- 
ten with it asking the reader to give his opinion upon the sub- 
ject, as to how he felt upon it before he read the Glass speech 
and how he felt upon it after he had read the Glass speech, 


eech 
dis- 


There never was a more brazen attempt to injure a man polit- 
ically, to use the power of a governmental institution to intimi- 
date and hurt a United States Senator, made by anybody or any 
institution, 

I offered the resolution, and I objected to the resolution going 
to the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. I said 
that it would never be reported, and it has not been reported 
from that good day to this. No action has ever been had upon 
it, and in order to get the information that I sought I offered 
another resolution that would save the Government expense 
by calling on the bank at Atlanta to give in writing the in- 
formation that I wanted, to wit: To whom did they send the 
speech? If they wrote a letter, to send a copy of the letter, 
At whose expense did they publish and distribute the speech? 
How many did they distribute and at what cost? They gave 
that information to me. I am now asking that the other 
regighal banks do the same thing. The Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean], who is always on guard, always to the 
rescue when any Senator undertakes to have justice done to 
the masses of the people who are entitled to have this money 
institution properly governed, now moves to refer my resolu- 
tion of to-day to the death chamber of his committee, where 
my other resolution lies buried. 

Mr. McLEAN. My recollection is that some committee was 
appointed to consider the resolution to which the Senator 
refers. I do not know whether the Senator has requested any 
hearings or has taken any steps to get a report or not. My 
recollection is that in the absence of any report from the com- 
mittee, the information desired by the Senator has been sent 
to the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. By the Atlanta bank? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Without expense to the Government, without 
costing the Government one cent. Under the first resolution it 
might have cost a few dollars to have them come up here, if 
ever you reported the resolution, so I decided to do it the 
other way and to get around the committee, to which I never 
wanted my resolution sent in the first place. 

Mr. MCLEAN. It does not seem to me the Senator has any 
cause for complaint if he has the information on his previous 
resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. From the one bank. 

Mr. McLEAN. Very likely he can get it in so far as this 
resolution is concerned. All I ask is that the proceedings be 
regular. It is unusual to ask action on a resolution of this sort 
by unanimous consent. It involves a good dea! 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know it does. 

Mr. MCLEAN. It may involve a good deal of expense. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I realize that it is a difficult matter to get 
unanimous consent wherever the Money Trust is involved. 

Mr. McLEAN, I will assure the Senator that if the resolu- 
tion goes to the Committee on Banking and Currency, I shall 
appoint a subcommittee to consider it. I do not know that there 
is any objection to the resolution, but I do object to this multipli- 
cation of resolutions on the part of the Senator from Alabama 
and insisting that they be passed by the Senate when no one is 
here. I shall insist on my motion that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am going to be heard on the Senator's 
motion at length. I propose to have the country know each 
day and all the time while I am here just what transpires and 
some of the situation about the motives back of the thing. This 
is a Government of the people. What I ask is a matter of simple 
justice to myself. I am involved, assailed by a speech full of 
inaccurate statements and incorrect figures. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I deny absolutely that there is 
a single inaccuracy in the speech to which the Senator refers, 
I am getting very tired of these utterly false accusations by the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator charges me with making a 
false statement, he is a liar. 

Mr. GLASS. I charge him with it; I charge that he is re- 
peatedly making false statements. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I call both Senators 
to order. 

Mr. GLASS. And the Senator's blackguardism does not help 
him any. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I call both Senatore to order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will not permit the Senator to insult me. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I call both Senators to order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President; the Senator from Alabama 
insulted the Senator from Virginia, and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia in reciprocity, I suppose, insulted the Senator from Ala- 
bama, but in neither of those things has the Senate as a body in 
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the slightest degree any part or parcel. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson] calls both Senators to order. He is 
absolutely within his rights when he does that. I insist that the 
call to order by the Senator from Georgia shall be immediately 
obeyed in the words of the rule of the Senate in order that we 
may not turn this bedy into a fighting body. We have hitherto 
been noncombative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the request of the 
Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I insist that the point of order made by the 
Senator from Georgia is well made and ought to be obeyed. 

Mr. FRNLINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I ask that the rule 
be read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
rule. 

The Assistant Secretary. Rule XIX of the Senate, be- 
ginning with paragraph 2, reads as follows: 9 

2. No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectiy, by any form of 
words Haput oe 6 or 3 Senators any conduct or 
mis, No Benator in debate shall refer offensively to any State of the 

nion, 

5 1 
ot the tie the redding Omics ail ot any” senator may, en hm 
to order; and when a Senator shali be cal to order he shall 
down, and not proceed without leave of the Senate, which, if granted, 
shall be upon motion that he be allowed to proceed in order, which 
motion shall be determined without debate. 

5. If a Senator be called to order for words spoken in debate, upon 
the demand of the Senator or of any other Senator the objectionable 
words shall be taken down in writing, and read at the table for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I insist upon the observance of the rule. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama be permitted to proceed in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall insist upon the ob- 
seryance of the rule, 

Mr. EDGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Broussard Harreld McKellar hortridge 
Burnum arris McKinley ith 
Cameron Harrison McLean Smoot 
Capper Heflin Loses Spencer 
Caraway Hitchcock Nelson o 

rtis ohnson Newberr, Trammell 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Wadsworth 
dn Pont Jones, Wash. Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 

ge Kellogg Oddie Warren 
Ernst Ladd Overman Watson, Ga. 
France La Follette Pi Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot dexter Williams 
Glass Ledge Pomerene 
Gooding McCormick Rawson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names; a quorum is present. The question 
before the Senate is the motion of the Senater from Georgia 
IMr. Warson] that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] 
be allowed to proceed in order. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to withdraw the lan- 
guage that I used a little while ago. This is not the place to 
use language of that kind, I used the expression that the 
speech of the Senator from Virginia was full of inaccurate and 
incorrect statements. I do not think that would call for a 
statement from him such as did come from him. I was pro- 
voked that he did use that language, and I desire to withdraw 
what I said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the Senator could have used the expression “ inaccurate and 
incorrect statements,” and that would have been all right, but 
I think he said “inaccurate and false statements.” He ought 
to withdraw the word “ false.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think that I used the word “false” 
until after the Senator from Virginia had said what he did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator used that word, and that was 
the offense. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator from Virginia is willing to 
withdraw his language as to my statements being “false,” or 
regarding a “false position,” I am willing for that to go out 
also. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I am ‘always willing to with- 
draw any unparliamentary language that I may use on the 
floor of the Senate and to regret having been provoked to use 
any unparliamentary language. The Senator from Alabama 
or any other Senator is ‘perfectly at liberty to say a speech 
which I make contains inaccuracies; that may be said without 
offense ; but when the Senator repeatedly states that my speech 


contains misrepresentations and false statements, that is a 
very different proposition. When the Senator shall have with- 
drawn that statement I shall very gladly withdraw my retort. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I did not use the language that 
the speech of the Senator from Virginia was full of misrep- 
resentations, as I recall, but I said that it contained inaccurate 
and incorrect statements. i 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask that the reporter’s notes 
may be read in order that we may know exactly what is the 
issue in controversy. 
. OFFICER. The notes of the reporter will 

rea 

The Assistant Secretary read from the transcript of the re- 
perter’s notes as follows: 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am goi to be heard A 
length. I propose to . the counts: „ Sud antes 
shout" the motivon tack otie Slag” Tha a a Gorrini a a 
people. What I ask is simply a courtesy to myself. 1 — 


assailed by a speech full of inaccurate statements and inaccurate 
material, 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I deny absolutely that there is a le 
inaccuracy in the speech to which the Senater refers. I am getting 
pov, Sh — of these utterly false accusations by the Senator from 


Mr. Hmrurn. If the Senator charges me with making a false state- 


ment he is a liar. 


. Glass. I charge him with it; I ch ; 
making false statements. e ee 


Mr. Watson of Georgia. Mr. ` n 
Mr. GLASS. And she's . oon —. 2 help him pecs 
Sie Mera TAN e pir Pataca’, ho 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. T call both Senators to order. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, the notes show that I never 
used the words “false representations” or “ misrepresenta- 
tions.” I said “inaccurate statements,” “incorrect statements,” 
but according to the notes I never used any offensive language 
until the Senator from Virginia said what he did. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it is perfectly evident that I was 
mistaken in my supposition that the Senator accused me of mis- 
representation. He seems to have accused me of inaccuracy, 
which, of course, I deny, but it is not offensive to a Senator to 
say that he is inaccurate in a statement. Therefore I very 
greatly deplore that I was betrayed into a characterization such 
as I made, and, of course, I am willing to withdraw it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, I was going on to say to 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] that when my 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Banking and Gur- 
rency I thought it should not go there, in the first place, because 
there was a controversy involving myself and a member of that 
committee, namely, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass]; I 
thought the open Senate ought to act upon it, and I made that 
request; but, nevertheless, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency by a margin of two votes, 
as I recall. It does not make any difference whether the speech 
was made by the Senator from Virginia, myself, or any other 
Senater, but whenever a Senator is sharply taken to tusk and 
his position ridiculed and criticized, and the statements that he 
makes are undertaken to be refuted, then a banking institution 
under control of the Government and operating under law has 
got no right to go into politics and circulate that speech at the 
expense of the bank’s funds, some of which would go to the 
Government if they were not used for that purpose. That is the 
position that I take. 5 

This speech was circulated in my State, and circulated 
amongst bankers, I repeat, who have got to go to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Atlanta to get money, and a letter was written 
to them asking, “ What was your opinion on this subject before 
you read the speech of the Senator from Virginia, and what is 
your opinion of it now?” I was the Senator assailed—named 
and assailed—in that speech. That speech was being circulated 
in my State, and the letter was being written to people whom 
I represent in this body and to whom I am responsible, 

I asked the Senate to let us investigate that bank down there, 
and the Senator from cut opposed that course, and 
this resolution was referred to his committee, where it has been 
asleep for weeks and months. In my judgment, it never will be 
reported. I went to the subcommittee. I spoke to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] time and time again, and he said: 
“I have been trying to get a meeting of the committee,” and 
again he said, “I have been trying to get a meeting of the sub- 
committee.” I took the Glass speech and marked the parts of 
it that I thought reflected upon me and that took to task things 
that I had asserted as facts obtained from the bulletins of the 
Federal Reserve Board itself, from which I got much of my in- 
formation, and I said, These are the objectionable things”; 
and I turned that over, pointed ont and marked, to the sub- 
committee, and mo report has ever been made. 
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Then I introduced a resolution calling on the bank at Atlanta 
to give the mailing list, the people to whom it sent that 
the number that it sent out, and the cost incurred in sending it 
out. I found that they circulated 6,500 copies of that speech. 
The original print cost twenty-odd dollars a thousand, and each 
additional thousand cost $15. It cost something to address 
them and send them out, so there is considerable expense in- 
curred in it. That was done, that bank reported under my reso- 
lution passed by the Senate, without a cent of cost to the 
Government. 

Then I offered this resolution calling upon each and every 
one of the other Federal reserve banks, 11 of them, operating 
under the law, Government institutions, and the Senator from 
Connecticut objects to the immediate consideration of it and 
wants it referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
I, a Senator in this body, am assailed in that speech. My posi- 
tion is criticized. I do not object to that if people who read 
that speech can read mine also. I am willing for each one of 
them to pass judgment upon the case, as thousands have, and 
have written to me their judgment, as doubtless some of them 
have to the Senator from Virginia. There are two sides to it. 
I want the same people who got his speech to get my speech; 
and as a Senator in this body I ask other Senators, after telling 
them the situation, to pass this resolution and to give me this 
information and let this body have that information, and the 
Senator from Connecticut persists in sending it to his commit- 
tee, where I do not think it will ever be acted on. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MeLEXN. It seems that the bank to which the Senator 
wrote for information responded, and he got all the data that 
he wanted. Why does not the Senator write to the other 
banks? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not write to them. I got that other 
information by a resolution passed through this body calling on 
them to give it, and the Federal Reserve Board requested them, 
as was its duty, to comply with the Senate resolution, and this 
resolution is asking the other banks to do what that bank did. 

Why does the Senator object to it? How can he object to 
it? Mr. President, there is not a Senator on the other side 
who could rise in the circumstances that I am in, where his 
position had been assailed and speeches sent into his State and 
over the country refuting his stand and his statements, to 
whose request I would object. I would help him to get unani- 
mous consent; but here stands the Senator from Connecticut, 
blocking this unanimous consent that I requested, and instead 
of giving me action on it to-day, that I may get these lists and 
send my speech to them if I desire, he wants to send the reso- 
lution to his committee. I want the people of the country to 
see and judge for themselves just how fair they think the 
Senator from Connecticut is in this matter. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The Senator from Connecticut is not worry- 
ing about that. As I have already said, I do not know that 
there is any objection to the Senator's resolution; but these 
resolutions are coming rather frequently, and I remember one 
of them, introduced some time ago, which called for data with 
regard to the construction expenses of the Federal reserve 
bank and it cost several thousand dollars to get that informa- 
tion and collect it. It has been in the office of the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency for some time, and 
I do not know that the Senator from Alabama has even looked 
at it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is that—about the bank in New York? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have all of that information in my office, 
I had them send it over. There is a wheelbarrow full of it, 
and I have been going over it. 

Mr. McLEAN. My impression is that if the Senator from 
Alabama will write to these banks, he will get all the informa- 
tion he wants. It seems to me to be forcing matters some- 
what to call upon the Senate of the United States—I do not 
know what special jurisdiction they have over the subject— 
to deal with this matter by a Senate resolution; and I wish 
the Senator would try to get his information without putting 
the Government to any expense in the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There will not be any expense in this matter 
at all. It will not cost the Government a cent, 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator now that if he will 
write to these banks and they do not respond, and respond 
immediately, I shall have no objection to the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have pursued the course that 
I think is wise and just. The Senate has already called on this 
bank at Atlanta and it has responded. Now the Senator wants 
me to write to these banks who have been circulating a speech 


that assails my position and ask them to do me a fayor. Con- 
gress created these banks. It created the board; and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at Atlanta said, in response to the question 
as to who suggested that they send out the Glass speech, that 
the Federal Reserve Board advised them that it was available. 
Of course the board suggested it. These banks were created by 
Congress. They are operating under the law enacted by Con- 
gress. Why can not the Senate, in response to the request of a 
Senator, call on that bank, call on each and every one of those 
banks, to furnish certain information to it when they have cir- 
culated a speech, it makes no difference whose it is, that bit- 
terly assails the position of another Senator, a Member of the 
country’s lawmaking body. 

I am utterly astounded that any Senator should object. 
Would I object if a speech of mine criticizing the position of 
any other Senator was being sent out in his State and in other 
States by a banking institution, and he should want the names 
of those to whom it was sent in order to send his, so that he 
could answer mine? Would I oppose it? Why, no; I would 
not oppose it. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! has not 
openly opposed it. I have heard nothing said from him upon 
the floor in opposition to this resolution. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. I want to say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I would never think of introducing in the Senate of the 
United States a resolution instructing the banks of the country 
to furnish information that was personal to me until I had first 
requested them to send me that information; and I want to 
say to the Senator now that if he will write these banks and 
they decline to furnish this information, I shall be glad to sup- 
port his resolution, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator, then, puts himself in the atti- 
tude, in his place as a Senator in this body, that unless I will 
pursue his suggestion and request these banks to do me the 
favor of giving me the information that I desire, he will vote 
against allowing the Senate to request those banks to give me 
this information. I take that to be the attitude of the Senator. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Yes; I think it is entirely unnecessary action 
on the part of the Senate of the United States. I think if the 
Senator will write these banks he will get all the information 
he wants, and I think it is up to him to attempt to get it in 
that way before he calls upon the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I offered a resolution regarding the At- 
lanta bank, and the papers were full of it, stating that 
I wanted that information, and showing what the resolution 
called for, and they saw copies of the resolution, and they 
never responded. ‘They did not respond at all. Some of the 
newspapers said that my resolution never would be reported, 
and they told the truth about it. Then, when I offered the other 
resolution, nobody objected to it. 

I did not believe that anybody would object to this one; but 
the Senator from Connecticut strenuously objects to it. Here 
is this great banking system, operating under the law, circulat- 
ing one Senutor's speech assailing another Senator's speech and 
position, and the Senator from Connecticut does not want the 
Senator assailed to have a list of those to whom the speech was 
sent, so that he can have an opportunity to send them his 
speech if he desires, or otherwise to communicate with those 
people; and after the Senate has set the precedent, has already 
done this with regard to the Atlanta bank, the Senator from 
Connecticut now wants to hold up action on my resolution re- 
garding the other 11 regional banks in the United States. 

Mr. President, I can not understand it. I regret to see the 
Senator from Connecticut take this stand, but it so happens 
that when any measure comes in here that looks toward regulat- 
ing in any way those who control the money supply of the coun- 
try, those in charge of these institutions, and requiring the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to observe the law or to bring down interest 
rates, the Senator from Connecticut is always on the spot and 
he comes enthusiastically to the rescue. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator is entirely mistaken. Since I 
have been in the Senate I have never voted against a resolution 
of investigation of any kind—not once. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator voted to refer my resolution to 
his committee. 

Mr. McLEAN. And I tried to make it clear to the Senator 
that I might vote for this resolution, but I think it ought to go 
to the committee; and I will assure the Senator that it will be 
reported right out. If the subcommittee to which the other 
resolution was referred have not reported, I am surprised. I 
had assumed that they had reported on that resolution; but I 
think it is the duty of Senators who want information that is 
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personal to try to get it in the ordinary way before they come 
in here and ask for the passage of a resolution by the Senate. 
The motive of the Senator is immaterial to me. 

I have no doubt that it is a good one, and I am always glad 
to listen to him when he attacks the banks, because if the banks 
deserve punishment I want them to get it. I do not believe in 
attacking the banks unless they deserve it; and it is for that 
reason that I think this resolution, like other resolutions, 
should go to the committee in the orderly way. 

I will say to the Senator that I shall continue to object to 
the consideration of this resolution, and I shall insist on my 
motion that it go to the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I never criticize a bank unless 
I think that bank is doing wrong. I criticized the deflation 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board because I believe it is a 
burning shame and a crime against the country. I have a right 
to criticize it; and I have condemned the conduct of these 
banks which have circulated one Senator’s speech against an- 
other Senator without giving him the opportunity to send his. 
I do not ask any favors of them. I want the Congress which 
created them to let them know that we have a scrutinizing eye 
on them always, and that they can not meddle in politics and 
circulate one Senator’s speech against the position of another 
Senator in order to sustain their position. Why should I be 
put in the attitude of writing to these banks which have taken 
that stand against me simply because I dared to stand in my 
place and criticize the policy of deflation? y 

The feeling that these officers have exhibited in circulating 
the speech shows that they were trying to answer my position 
and injure me politically if they could. I think that is clearly 
established in the minds of all fair-minded people. 

The Senator from Connecticut voted against the consideration 
of my resolution to investigate a Federal reserve bank close to 
my State, which was circulating this speech in my State 
amongst the people I represent in part in this body. The Sena- 
tor had his way then, and he would not permit the Senate to 
act upon that resolution, though the situation involved me 
personally. The resolutian went to the Senator’s committee, 
and there it has remained ever since, and he is now asking me 
to send this resolution to the same committee. Mr. President, 
I repeat I do not want it to go to that committee. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator is again mis- 
taken. I was not present when the vote was taken on that 
resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
committee? 

Mr. McLEAN. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. McLEAN, 
in his aspersions. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the Senator now if he did not approve 
the course which sent it to the committee? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator said I voted for it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought the Senator was here and voted 
for it. 

Mr. McLEAN. My recollection is that I was not present. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the Senator now if he did not approve 
the course which sent it to his committee? 

Mr. McLEAN. Very likely if I had been here I should have 
voted to send it to the committee, because I believe that should 
be done with all such resolutions. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if any Senator on the other 
side were involved as I was involved and am involved and 
should make a request for unanimous consent such as I made 
I would favor it and help him to get it through, but an effort 
is made to keep me from getting information regarding my own 
State and myself, a Senator in this body, fighting in his place 
for what he believes is right, as I have a right to do. What 
is it back of this spirited move to block action on my resolution? 
‘The Senator from Connecticut may satisfy his own conscience; 
that may not be hard to do 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I withdraw my motion that 
the resolution be referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and I object to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator object to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
withdraws his motion, but objects to the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thought the Senator would 
object. I like to have the truth of a situation come out. I 
want the exact position of men in this body on public questions to 
be known. The people have a right to know, and I have a right 
to express my opinion about the situation which it involves. 


Well, did the Senator favor it going to his 


That is another matter. 
Yes; that is another matter. 
I wish the Senator wouid try to be accurate 


This is the simple proposition: The Federal reserve system, a 
great banking institution, which I helped to establish, the 
greatest banking institution in all the world, has never been 
criticized by me in one word. I have condemned the mal- 
administration of the system. I have condemned the Federal 
Reserve Board. There was a speech circulated which assailed 
and criticized my position, and I asked that the list of those 
to whom it was sent be sent to the Senate, in order that I 
might have the names, and send my speech to those people, 
in order that they might read both sides and decide for them- 
selves, in this free Republic of the west. I thought that was a 
simple request and a fair one. I did not believe that anybody 
would oppose it. 

I wanted to know, and I wanted the Senate to know and the 
public to know, who suggested the sending out of the speech 
of the Senator from Virginia, how much it cost, who paid for 
it, and to whom it was sent. Anything wrong about that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
ee PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 

quiry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How many times can a resolution go over 
1 Did not this resolution go over yesterday on ob- 

on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It did. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Has not the Senator now a right to move 
that it be taken up? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution is now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that it can not be before the Senate. We are in the same 
legislative day, and under the rules of the Senate that resolu- 
tion can not come before the Senate except by unanimous con- 
sent until we have had an adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
rose and asked unanimous consent, which was granted; the 
resolution has been read and a motion has been made against 
it. The resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The motion to refer has been withdrawn 
and objection was made to immediate consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion was made, and it 
e ioe have been made unless the resolution was before the 

na 

Mr. LENROOT. It could be made by unanimous consent. 
The resolution was not before the Senate. The record will 
show, I am sure, that unanimous consent was not given for 
immediate consideration of the resolution, but, in fact, it was 
objected to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I inguire what becomes of the un- 
finished business if this resolution is now before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would displace the tariff bill as the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. LENROOT. Unanimous consent has been objected to, 
so it could not be before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was no objection made at 
the time the resolution was read. A motion was made on it, and 
the resolution has been read. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the motion has been withdrawn. It 
was a motion to refer. When the motion was withdrawn that 
left the resolution exactly where it was before any request had 
been made concerning it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How could the motion have 
been made unless the resolution were before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way the resolution could be before the 
Senate would be by unanimous consent or on a motion to take 
it up. The Chair says there was no objection. Perhaps there 
was no objection at the time—I can not say, because I was not 
in the Chamber—but the motion to refer it has been with- 
drawn and there is no unanimous-consent agreement for the 
consideration of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Objection was made by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Chair’s ruling is correct, then the unfin- 
ished business will be displaced. No vote was taken, and some 
Senator certainly would have objected to the tariff bill being 
displaced. Not only that, but when a resolution is presented 
and a request is made for its immediate consideration anyone 
in the Senate has a perfect right to object at any time before 
the resolution is passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me say to the Senator from Utah that 
instead of an objection being made a motion was made to refer 
the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been withdrawn. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the objection was renewed by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 
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Mr. LENROOT. That is the record. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the Senator is of the opinion that that 
prevents immediate consideration of it? 
- Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 


Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was speaking on the sub- 
ject covered by the resolution, as he has a right to do, but with 
the tariff bill before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It may be that the resolution is temporarily 
withdrawn; but I am still before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not object to that. I said the Senator has 
that right, and I am not objecting to it at all. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. But has the Senator a right to renew the 
objection after a motion has been made to refer the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, at any time. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. An opportunity was offered for objection 
when the resolution was first brought before the Senate, and 
instead of an objection being made a motion was made to refer 
the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that motion has been withdrawn, and now 
the Senator objects. $ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it not too late for another objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I started out with the impres- 
sion that the Senator from Connecticut would object. This reso- 
lution calls upon the bank in New York and the other banks to 
give to the Senate certain information pertaining to the conduct 
and the activity of the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve banks in politics. It is information to which the Senate 
is entitled. It is information I believe every fair-minded Senator 
on the other side will agree I am entitled to as a Senator in this 
body; but the Senator from Connecticut always has his eagle 
eye out for any approach of anything toward a bank and the 
control of the yolume of money and of credits. He is always 
Johnny-on-the-spot then. I have not seen him so closely in 
attendance on this floor for quite a while as he has been this 
morning, when he was doubtless looking for this resolution to 
be called up. 

The Senator has a right to object; I am not criticizing him for 
that; but I am criticizing the fact that he does object under the 
circumstances. It is hard for me to work out just why a Senator 
would object to having this information furnished to another 
Senator, and to the Senate and the country, under the circum- 
stances. 

What is it in this body or in the Government that has such a 
powerful influence that a simple request of this kind can not be 
granted by one Senator to another? In small affairs the Sena- 
tor is very courteous. The Senator asks, “Were you inter- 


ested?” “Yes.” “It pertains to you and your State?” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “ You are involved in it, and you want this informa- 
tion?“ “Certainly.” “I have no objection.” That is the way 


it is done in things that do not involve big things. But you 
tread on the toes of one of these great octopuses that has its 
tentacles running out around the necks of every character of 
business in the country, you dare to insult it by calling on it 
to give you information through a resolution of this lawmaking 
body of the Nation, and somebody is right on the spot to object. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama to the fact that the New York World, on 
which he relies a great deal, is authority for the statement that 
the banking interests of my State have united to defeat my re- 
election. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I did not hear what paper said 
that, but if the banking interests are fighting the Senator from 
Connecticut they are fighting one of the most enthusiastic rep- 
resentatives they have ever had upon this floor. I like to read 
the New York World, a Democratic paper, but whenever they 
say anything like that about the Senator from Connecticut they 
sure miscued on him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McLEAN, Perhaps the Senator from Alabama would 
like to know the reason assigned for this opposition. ; 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not time to yield to the Senator to give 
the reason, because I want to finish my remarks. 

Mr. MeLEAN. It is due to the fact that I am in favor of the 
soldiers’ compensation act. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is at least one redeeming trait, but how 
any man who is a friend of the soldier boys, believing in giving 
Justice to them, can stand up on this floor and oppose immediate 
consideration of a resolution like mine I can not understand. 

Mr. President, the question involved here is a serious one. It 
was raised when “Old Hickory” Jackson was in the White 
House, when he dared “call” the money power. Trusts have 
multiplied, and they are multiplying now. ‘They are springing 
up overnight. They are increasing on every hand. Big preda- 
tory interests are rampant in the Republic. The greatest trust 
of them all, the most deadly and dangerous of them all, is the 
Money Trust, and the people know it, That trust controls the 


lifeblood of business. It holds its hand on the currency system 
and on the credit system of the country, and that trust is 
stalking about the door of every kind! of business in the Re- 
public, and whenever you get anywhere in its neighborhood it is 
difficult to get unanimous consent for anything that even re- 
motely concerns it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
ee esa aga see pee ace Renee sige 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from 


Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama to the fact that a New York paper this 
morning states that there are 19 men in that State who have a 
net income per annum of $1,000,000 and more. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, Mr. President, and if they would tell 
the truth there are more than that. There are more than that 
in Wall Street proper. I noticed in the papers this morning a 
statement that the amount collected by the Government from 
income tax had fallen off in the last year. One of two things 
has happened: You have excused men who ought to pay money 
into the Treasury, you have permitted them by some hook or 
crook to dodge the taxgatherer, you have permitted them to 
evade their just share of the tax burden of the Government, 
or you have so choked the instrumentalities of business that 
business has fallen off, is paralyzed, and they have not pro- 
duced generally as they did before. One of those things is 
certain to be true. Yet, this morning, this fine June day, when 
I offer a resolution simply calling on the banks to give this 
information, which would take but a little while to consider 
and would not cost the Government a cent, the Senator from 
Connecticut has forced me to consume time to discuss the mat- 
ter, which I expect to do whenever a thing comes up like this 
so patent on its face that it is fair and just and reasonable. 
So I must talk into the Recorp that is a perpetual record in 
the country. The people who read the thirty thousand and odd 
copies of the Recorp that go out of here each day are entitled to 
know on just which side Senators are when questions come up 
here for consideration. 

There are two sides to these questions. There is always a 
right side and a wrong side. I would be willing almost to 
submit my case to any unbiased Republiran in the country 
and say to him: “Do you not believe I am entitled to this in- 
formation?” I believe that the average Republican on the other 
side of the aisle would say yes. There is nothing complicated 
about the resolution. A committee is not required to Investi- 
gate it. It simply calls upon the banks to give the information, 
Did you circulate Senator Grass’s speech? How much did it 
cost? To whom did you send it? At whose expense did you 
send it? 

Mr. President, what is wrong or unfair in That? Why can 
not the Senate pass that resolution? But the Senator from 
Connecticut halts it. He stops it right at the threshhold. He 
refuses to allow it to be passed. He refuses to permit it to be 
considered this day. He suggests that that simple, plain, 
straightforward, honest resolution be referred to the committee 
over which he presides and where my other resolution still 
sleeps and will sleep until Gabriel blows his horn. He rises in 
his affable manner, smiling and bowing, and asks me to let this 
resolution go down to his committee. Walk into my parlor,” 
said the spider to the fly. Oh, Mr. President, you know what 
happens to the fly when he gets in there. They soon have a 
very nice situation. The spider and the fly lie down together, 
but the fly is inside the spider. [Laughter.] He tells us they 
want to investigate this resolution. What is there about it that 
needs investigation? I have stated it. It is a simple, straight- 
forward request to these 11 banks to make this report to the 
Senate of the United States. This great body is entitled to that 
information. I want that information. I am entitled to it, I 
would not deny any Senator on the floor that information if 
he sought it, but here I am held up by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. Why? 

Mr. President, I know why. We can not put anything through 
here at all that would injuriously affect those who can fix interest 
rates as they please and gouge the people on loans at every 
turn in the road. We can not get anything through here by 
unanimous consent that affects predatory interests. They are 
too powerful. There are people who lean on them for support 
in elections and they are not going to permit a request to go 
through by unanimous consent to investigate them or to have 
them do something that will give information to the Senate 
revealing that they have been circulating a speech that defended 
their conduct. They do not wish to give to the Senate the facts 
as to who suggested that the speech be sent out and at whose 
expense it was sent out. 
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Mr. President, we can get through resolutions that do not 
affect any big concern, but let us come in with one that goes 
to the sore spot, that aims at the biggest trust of them all, the 
Money Trust, and we can not get very far with it by unanimous 
consent in this Republican Senate. 

Mr. President, it ought not to have taken more than one 
minute to pass my resolution. My other resolution was passed 


in a minute or two. The bank at Atlanta has responded. Now, 
here is the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Mr. McLean, sitting in the Chamber when the resolution 
is read, and he halts it and asks that it be not considered but 
sent to his committee. I most respectfully protest against that. 
I do not want it to go to his committee. I have said that the 
other resolution was never acted upon, that I was not treated 
right about that, and the public was not treated right. I am 
entitled to object to sending this resolution to that commitee, 
I am entitled to ask its immediate consideration. But the 
Senator from Connecticut objects to its present consideration 
and that ends it, Mr. President. Of course I can not get action 
upon it now. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask that the resolution lie on 
the Vice President’s table. The Senator from Connecticut has 
withdrawn his motion to refer it to the committee and ob- 
jected to the immediate consideration of the resolution. I 
therefore ask that it remain on the Vice President's table and 
that the tariff bill be taken up. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

THE TARIFF, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, the Republican platform of 1904 
declared : 


The measure of protection should always at least equal the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad. 


The Republican platform of 1908 repeated this declaration 
and declared against “ excessive duties.” 

In the tariff bill of 1909 the Republican leaders in Congress 
disappointed the confidence of the country by writing a bill full 
of “excessive duties,” with average duties in every schedule 
greatly in excess of the total labor cost in such commodities and 
in many of them running from 100 per cent up to 800 per cent 
above the total cost of labor. During the discussion of that bill 
I presented to the Senate a table demonstrating the accuracy 
of that statement. I ask unanimous consent that the table 
may be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The table is as follows: 


Estimated revenues. 
RECAPITULATION. 


(Compiled by Committee on Finance, April 12, 1909. 


Revenue under— 


Value of mer- 
Schedules. chandise (duti- 
able and free). 
Present law 
(act of 1897). 


The ad valorems are based on the dutiable values.] 


olume’ Per- 
Equivalent IX, Census of manufactures, 1905 * | centage 
ad valorems. sus (calendar year 1904). of 
1900.1 labor 
cost to 
value 
Per- of 
crane 0 po 
0 ucts by 
+| Value of prod- 7 
Proposed bill Pro- labor ucts, including | Wust 
(H. R. 1438). | ent. | posed. 9 Wages. custom work — — 
of and repairing. as 
- shown, 
uct. 1904. 
Per ct. | Per ct. 
$11, 754, 112.86 | 27.62 28.20 8.0 3 $44, 258, 256 4 $572, 848, 476 7.5 
15, 247,487.70 | 49.03 48 70 37.1 154, 652, 719 420,944,049 | 38.7 
21, 523,689. 22 | 32.44 | 31,65| 127 652, 109, 633 3, 120, 253, 195 20.8 
2 723,058.08 | 15.12 | 11.1 378, 461, 021 1, 393, 489, 978 27.1 
59, 635, 940. 54 65.03 | 65. 30 23, 536, 189 415, 333, 428 5.6 
26, 113, 185,20 | 87.20 | 87.18 | 189 62; 640, 303 331, 117, 681 18.9 
20, 504, 283. 57 | 30.16 32.28 5.7 100, 839, 004 2, 194, 843, 804 4.5 
20,518, 168. 77 70.69 88 89 8.9 43, 924, 676 474, 487, 379 9.2 
15,023, 742. 16 44. 84 47,14 20. 0 217, 955, 322 1,014, 094, 237 21.4 
50,353, 163.25 43.67 | 44.07 13.3 27, 223, 574 185, 094,092 14.6 
36, 554,815.89 58. 19 58.19 19.7 135, 059, 053 767, 210,990 17.6 
23; 581,996.60 | 52.33 60. 78 22.6 26, 767, 943 133, 288, 072 20.0 
4, 042,076.14 | 20.67 | 21.88| 16,2 123, 903, 633 548, 057, 230 22.5 
31, 307, 603.27 | 22.50 24.06 19.5 „340, 506. 182 61, 954; 228, 027 18.3 
TR 2 , 988,518 | © 13, 534, 190,743 |-.------ 


$42, 067, 649. 85 | $11, 187, 405, 69 

31, 306,008.97 | 15, 350, 019. 67 

68, 016, 829. 55 21, 812, 195, 72 

24, 493, 810.90 | 3, 705, 024. 34 

92, 784,081.69 | 60, 338, 523, 31 

29, 959, 081.79 | 26, 125, 037. 41 

G—Agrieultural products and provisions 63, 925, 575.39 | 19, 181, 915. 96 
H—Spirits, wines, and other beverages. . 23, 083, 420. 03 | 16,318, 120. 14 
I—Cotton manufactures. ........-........-..- 31, 869,814.07 | 14, 291, 026, 65 
J—Flax, aes and jute, and manufactures o 114, 172, 202.94 | 49, 900, 580. 31 
K—Wool, and manufactures of............ 62, 818, 707.81 | 36, 554, 815. 89 
L—Silks and silk goods... .........2eeseccseseseee 38, 816, 839, 20 | 20, 313, 708, 39 
M- Pulp papers and book. 20, 005, 025, 62 4, 136, 029, 42 
e babsadedbasasduccevawhenee 135, 821, 484. 06 29, 896, 513. 49 
Total from customs... ........¢2eceseeeeeee- 621. 87 | 329, 110, 914. 39 
Net increase. eee ese ee C 


289, 411, 904. 28 
489, 728, 717. 59 | 


1, 415, 402, 284. 78 
1, 125, 990, 380. 50 


Total entries for Wer. dutiable and free.. 
Total necessaries, dutiable and ire 


338, 945, 001. 07 


ä —ͤ—ͤ—ͤ4— * 


160, 454, 103. 74 
178, 519, 199. 60 


178, 519, 199, 60 


1 Percentage 


2 Industries grouped to conform as nearly as 


of wages to value of product calculated and inserted by R. L. OWEN. 
5 possible with the articles enumerated in the respective schedules of the tariff law. Industries with 


ucts named in two 


or more schedules are credited to the schedule which includes the major product. The value of products for each group is the sum of all products of all industries in the 
group, and hence includes a . of duplication due to the product of one industry serving as material for another, 


3 Should be $56,796,143; addition erroneous. 
4 Should be $767,401,417; addition erroneous. 
$ Should be $273,959,320 (see p. 67). 

6 Should be $1,495,688, 437 (see p, 67). 

? Should be $2,277,838,543. 

Should be $13,270, 192,088. 


Mr. OWEN. The table which I have inserted in my re- 
marks completely exposes the pretense that the duties im- 
posed are justified on the theory of protecting labor, because 
the percentage of labor in the products on the chemical 
schedule, for example, as to the value of the product, averaged 
7.5 per cent, while the duties imposed were 28.20 per cent. 
If labor cost nothing in Europe, 7.5 per cent would be the maxi- 
mum duty permissible for purely protective purposes on the 
commodities of the chemical schedule, but the duties imposed 
were put at 28.20 per cent on such articles, or 400 per cent of 
the total labor cost. 


The total percentage of labor cost in Schedule I, the cotton- 
goods schedule, was 21.4 per cent. The maximum permissible, 
if European labor cost nothing, would be 21.4 per cent for 
protective purposes, but the schedule of duties was fixed at 47.14 
per cent, over 200 per cent of the total labor cost. 

In Schedule K, woolen manufactures, the labor cost was 
17.6 per cent on such commodities, while the duty im- 
posed was 58.19 per cent, over 800 per cent of the total labor 
cost. 

And so throughout the schedules, as set forth above and for 
convenience compacted into the following table: 


1922. 
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Manufacturing schedules, 


18.0 23.20 
37.1 48,70 
12.7 31.65 
2. 1 11,21 
5.6 65. 30 
18.9 87. 18 
5.7 83. 28 
8.9 88. 80 
26.0 47.14 
13.8 44.07 
19.7 88. 19 
22.6 60. 76 
16,2 21. 88 
19.9 23.08 


The calculation of the percentage of labor cost to the value 
of prodacts is made from figures taken from the United States 
census and will be found in my address of June 15, 1909, page 
3261, and following. The present bill makes these duties much 
higher, without any justification whatever unless fancied po- 
litical expediency can be deemed justification. 

I demanded at the time of the managers of the bijl that 
they explain these excessive duties on the ground of protecting 
labor in America and they were unable to do so. I challenge 
the present Republican leaders now to justify these excessive 
duties on the theory of honest protection. The only theory 
that can justify a charge higher than the total labor cost in 
a commodity is on the theory of producing revenue, and 
even this theory does not justify such an interference with 
commerce. 

The Democratic Party has justified its schedules in the past 
on the ground of favoring a tariff for revenue and have most 
unwisely used the term for revenue only,“ when in sober 
truth every revenue tariff ever passed by the Democrats con- 
Nea duties higher than were necessary to protect American 
labor. 

As a lifelong Democrat believing that commerce should be 
interfered with as little as possible by government, I should 
be perfectly content with a tariff that would truly impose duties 
measuring merely “the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad,” that would give full honest protection. 
There is always the additional protection to American manu- 
facturers by as much as the freight across 3,000 miles of water 
and the insurance and port charges would be added to such 
duties. 

In addition to such protection I should be willing to add for 
full good measure 10 per cent, because I am more than willing, 
as I believe all other Democrats are, to give honest protection 
to meritorious American industries. What I vigorously object 
to, what all Democrats object to, are duties so excessive, so 
far above “the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad,” as to engender and protect monopoly and make effec- 
tive a substantial robbery of the consumers of the country. 
The plain truth is, Mr. President, that both the Democratic 
tariff and the Republican tariff are much higher than such a 
tariff as would impose duties equal to the difference in cost 
of production plus 10 per cent or plus 20 per cent or plus 50 
per cent on an average of the schedules. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that whether the Democratic 
committees or Republican committees are writing these tariff 
schedules they are subjected to the pressure of special interests, 
of parliamentary solicitors, of gentlemen of the finest manners, 
of the greatest social talents who subject the committeemen and 
Congressmen to blandishments and cajoleries that are irresist- 
ible, while the inarticulate mass of the people of America who 
pay the prices arising under the shelter of these high duties do 
not seem to be adequately represented in such ex parte 
pleadings. 

As a consequence the tariff duties, whether Republican or 
Democratic, are far higher than are required on the principles 
of protection honestly and faithfully applied. It is easy to 
impose upon Congress. Here comes this present tariff bill of 
over 400 pages and with four or five thousand items on these 
schedules based on evidence taken without the safeguard of an 
oath, with no legal penalties for imposing upon Congress or 
abusing its confidence and with volumes of evidence running 
inta. thousands of pages. 

Members of Congress, in addition to passing on the involved 
questions of duties on thousands of items, have very many 
other things to do in conducting the affairs of this gigantic 
Government, and the capacity of men—and if I say it without 
offense, even of Congressmen—is limited. ` 


Mr. President, I am in favor of a scientific tariff removed 
from politics. I am perfectly willing to study the tariff sched- 
ules, but I know equally well the futility of it. When the tariff 
bill of 1909 was being considered, my remarks on June 15, 1909, 
took 60 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It was a very, 
careful analysis; it was work faithfully done; it would make 
an ordinary octavo book of 350 pages, but of what use was it? 
The partisan leaders had determined to give the special inter- 
ests in this country whatever they wanted, and the schedules 
were put through accordingly. It is true that it caused a revolt 
in the country when the people realized the injury to their 
business enterprises and to the consumers, and then followed 
a reaction with the Democrats in power, who proceeded to re- 
write the tariff bill for revenue purposes, which involved ex- 
ceedingly high protection nevertheless, The Democrats have 
always intended to give incidental protection. They have given, 
incidentally, protection far more than is necessary in my judg- 
ment, and without apparently realizing the fact. 

I am willing, as a Democrat, and I believe the Democratic 
leaders are willing, to give full protection up to “the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad,” but I am 
opposed to “excessive duties.” The Democrats of the country, 
are opposed to “ excessive duties,” and I believe that nine-tenths 
of the Republicans are opposed to “excessive duties.” Those 
who favor excessive duties—the very rich and powerful—who 
seek to establish monopolies by cutting off foreign competition, 
dare not say as much to the American people and can only put 
over such high schedules and monopoly protecting and monop- 
oly engendering duties under the color of party loyalty and 
patriotism and the protection of labor. The plea of political 
expediency covers a multitude of sins, 

Mr. President, I offer the following amendment to the pres- 
ent bill to be Inserted on a suitable page and line: 

The United States Tariff Commission is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to ascertain the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad of every article imported from any foreign coun 


United States or into any of its possessions where duty is imposed on 
such article. ‘The said commission is directed to calculate the specific 


abroad of such article, which, with 10 duty 3 a ee — 
u ed upon su ele by 


Mr, President, this provision or its equivalent will put an 
end to upsetting the business of the United States every time 
there is a change of parties in our national elections. 

Under this plan scientific honesty can be made to replace 
political expediency, logrolling, false testimony, and “ excessive 
duties.” J 

Congress will be able to transact the national business with- 
out being torn to pieces by trying to do the impracticable and 
impossible duty of passing on the duties of 4,000 commodities 
which fluctuate in value from time to time. 

It will put an end to depressions due to uncertainties with 
regard to tariff duties. 

It will remoye as far as practicable unnecessary obstructions 
to international commerce. 

It will enable Europe to pay its debts to America which can 
not be done under a prohibitive tariff, as these debts must be 
paid in commodities. 

It will expand our foreign commerce and give new markets to 
our manufacturers, because it is impossible in the long run for 
one nation to ship more to another nation than it receives, 
Whatever we buy from abroad we pay for in terms of our own 
commodities, and the more we buy from abroad the more we 
will ship abroad. This everlasting truth can never be broken, 
and when the world fully understands it, as hundreds of thou- 
sands do understand it, it will be discovered that it is to the 
interest of all mankind to interpose as few obstructions as 
possible in our domestic or in our international commerce. The 
one gigantic fact which has made America prosperous, exceed- 
ingly prosperous, has been the complete freedom from interfer- 
ence in our interchange of commodities between the 48 States 
of the Union. That is why America has built up the greatest 
domestic commerce of any like number of people in the world; 
that is why America has developed the greatest banking power 
in the world with nearly fifty billions of assets, 

Mr. President, I appeal to my Republican associates, who 
love their country as well as I, to take the tariff out of politics 
and give our people a scientific administration in the imposition 
of duties which shall afford honest protection and nothing more 
than protection. Let us raise our revenue by other means than 
choking the arteries of commerce and obstructing the flow of 
commodities into and from our country which has grown rica 
and powerful at home by freedom of commerce at home. 

No Republican can justify himself in voting against the 
amendment I propose on the ground that it is unconstitutional 
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or on the ground that it delegates the legislative power. The Re- 
publican Members are precluded from. making this charge be- 
cause they have given to the President in this very bill powers 
greatly in excess of what I propose the United States Tariff 
Commission shall exercise. 

In fact, I do not propose to give the Tariff Commission any 
power except to make mathematical calculations based upon 
the evidence which they are directed to take. The duties which 
I propose by this amendment are fixed by Congress as a legis- 
lative act, leaving to the Tariff Commission the mathematical 
calculations based upon facts which they are directed to as- 
certain. 

Songress can not fix railroad rates or tariff rates as a prac- 
tical matter, Its legislative powers can be exercised in a prac- 
tical way and this must be done through laying down the prin- 
ciples and permitting the Executive to discharge the adminis- 
trative duties fixed by Congress under its legislative authority. 

It will be observed that I propose to give the Tariff Com- 
mission no power whatever to fix the rate. Under the amend- 
ment which I propose the rate is fixed by the legislative power 
of the Congress of the United States at a point which shall 
“equal the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad,” leaving the ascertainment of the facts to an admin- 
istrative board charged with the duty of working out the 
mathematics thereof, a rate which may and will fluctuate from 
time to time but which will always represent the legislative 
will of Congress, will always be absolutely fair to American 
producers, equally fair to foreign producers, and, above all, fair 
to the consuming public of the United States, and beneficial to 
our manufacturers in America who will find their foreign mar- 
kets expanded under this system 

Under the amendment I propose the legislative will is ex- 
pressed with as much precision as is humanly possible, and the 
legislative will, if this be the legislative will, can not be car- 
ried out practically except by the use of some such administra- 
tive agency. 

It is obvious that under our present practice the collector of 
the port of New York, for example, exercises just such an ad- 
ministrative power under the present tariff act. He uses his 
judgment on the classification of the goods imported; he deter- 
mines the quality of the goods; he determines the value of the 
goods; he applies the principle of the act, whether ad valorem 
or specific, and his deputies figure up the mathematics in each 
individual instance. The parallel is complete. No one may 
properly assert that Congress has a right to declare as its legis- 
lative will that the tariff shall equal the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad ard then have no power to 
put that legislative will into effect. 

I am informed with regard to the authorities cited by the 
Senator from Montana, May 8, 1922, Recorp, page 6494, and so 
forth, and these decisions, in my judgment, are wise and right, 
and they do not in the slightest degree abate the force of my 
contention, while they do apply to the undefined powers at- 
tempted to be conveyed to the President by the pending bill and 
which would transfer to him legislative power which Congress 
has no right to do. I give notice, Mr. President, that at the 
proper time I shall demand the yeas and nays on my proposed 
amendment. 

I listened with interest this morning to the address of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. He demonstrated to my 
entire satisfaction that under the existing condition of the retail 
markets of this country there is no need for any increase in the 
protective duty, for he showed us case after case where the for- 
eign goods in competition with American goods were selling 
at 100 per cent, 200 per cent, 500 per cent, and 1,000 per cent 
above the actual cost of the article plus the duty. For the 
purposes of revenue his argument is valid, for if such prices 
are being obtained from the consuming public in America by the 
retailers, there is a wide margin there, of which the Govern- 
ment of the United States may take advantage for revenue pur- 
poses, but for the purpose of protection there is no intellectual 
justification in the argument of the Senator from Indiana, 

It is shown from the evidence which the Senator has sub- 
mitted and which other Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber have submitted that there is, in fact, in this country 
a profiteering going on in the retail business. That demon- 
stration is complete as made by Senators who have addressed 
the Senate with regard to various articles. If they take the 
position that such high prices ought to be abated, I agree with 
them; but no step Is being taken to abate them. I think it 
ought to be made a criminal offense in the District of Columbia, 
for example, where Congress has authority, for the retailer to 
charge over 100 per cent profit on the articles which he is 
retailing to the public. There ought to be some limitation 
somewhere on prices. Whether the party in power has the 


courage to apply itself to the discharge of that duty, I do not 
know. That remains to be determined by the action taken by 
my friends on the other side of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The ‘Secretary will call the 
ro 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; ; 


Broussard Harris Moses Simmons 
Cameron Heflin Myers Smith 
Capper Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 
Caraway ohnson ewberry Spencer 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Norris Sutherland 
Curtis ellogg le Townsend 
Dial La Follette Overman Trammell 
Ernst Lenroot Owen Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Glass McCormick Ph pps Warren 
Gooding McCumber Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Hale McKinley Pomerene Willis 
Harreld McNary Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if I may venture to delay the 
unfinished business of the Senate for a moment or two, I desire 
to make some brief observations upon the question that has been 
most discussed to-day. 

Since making an address to the Senate on the 16th and 17th 
of last January, in which I endeavored to present an exposi- 
tion of the Federal reserve act and a defense of its administra- 
tion, I have very carefully refrained from all participation in 
subsequent discussions of the question. I rather felicitate my- 
self that the address which I did venture to make seems to have 
been so complete in all of its details and its deductions that the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] appears to 
have found it necessary to attempt to reply to it about 40 or 
50 times. I have not found it either desirable or necessary to 
make any response whatsoever to what that Senator has said 
about my first and only speech on the subject; and not until 
to-day, when I was drawn into a most distasteful notoriety by the 
episode to which the Senate was a witness, have I even ventured 
to interrupt the Senator from Alabama, or to correct any of his 
multitudinous inaccurate references to me personally and to the 
subject upon which we disagree. I rise now only to set myself 
right with respect to one aspect of this matter. 

The Senator from Alabama said that I had not objected to 
the consideration of this or any other resolution which he has 
presented having as its purpose a disclosure of certain facts as 
to the distribution of my speech by the banks of the country; 
and that is true. I haye not objected, and I do not intend to 
object; but frankness compels me to say that I have not ob- 
jected only because it is my speech that is involved always in 
the resolutions of the Senator from Alabama. I have not ob- 
jected merely through a sense of delicacy and furthermore 
through conscious indifference to the whole matter at issue. 
I do not care who knows what banks have circulated my speech 
or how many have been circulated. I could have given the Sen- 
ator all the information which he seems to desire on the subject 
long ago had he made a simple inquiry of me as to what banks 
had circulated my speech and as to how many had been cir- 
culated, 

Of one thing the Senate may be entirely assured, and that is 
that I never asked or suggested in the remotest way that any 
bank or anybody else circulate a single one of my speeches. I 
had a moderate number of copies of the speech printed on my 
own account, in response to thousands of requests from various 
parts of the country for copies of the address. I had them 
printed at my own expense and circulated only in response to 
these requests; so that I have been indifferent to this furore 
over the circulation of my speech by the banks of the country; 
and, as I have indicated, through a sense of delicacy have made 
no objection to these resolutions of inquiry. I do not care to 
have it understood, howeyer, that my judgment sanctions any- 
thing of the sort. I think the Senate has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the circulation of anybody’s speech by any private 
banking institution of the United States. 

It is not an unusual thing for banking institutions to estab- 
lish and conduct publicity departments, I venture to say that 
there is not a bank of considerable importance in the United 
States which has not a publicity bureau. I have on my desk 
right now a pile of literature circulated from time to time by 
banking institutions in the United States and in other countries. 
The great banking institutions of Great Britain and Germany 
and France have their publicity departments and send out, if not 
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every week, at least once every month, their literature, dis- 
cussing economic problems and the relation of political move- 
ments to the business interests of these respective countries. 

At least 20 of the great banks in New York City have their 
publicity bureaus and each week issue these pamphlets discuss- 
ing political questions in their relation to the business interests 
of the country, So that there was nothing of an unusual nature 
about the circulation by these banks of a speech made by a 
public man in the Senate of the United States. 

I may say, in passing, that it was not a political address. 
I defy anybody on earth to read it from the beginning to the 
end and say, from its contents, whether the man who delivered 
the speech was a Democrat or a Republican. It undertook to 
discuss no political aspect or phase of the problem whatsoever, 
It was strictly and exclusively an economic discussion, so much 
so that 23 State universities and colleges, including some of the 
great educational institutions of the United States, have adopted 
it as a textbook to be taught to their classes in economics. So 
I say it was in no sense a political address. 

As to the right of the Senate to make inquiry into the mat- 
ter, had I not been involved, or had my speech not been in- 
volved, I should undoubtedly have objected to the right of the 
Senate to make any inquiry into the matter at all. It has been 
said here that the Federal reserve banks are the creatures of 
the Congress, and they are. So are the national banks the 
creatures of the Congress of the United States. They operate 
under precisely the same charter rights as are possessed by the 
Federal reserve banks, But they are private institutions. Like 
the Federal reserve banks, they pay to the Government a fran- 
chise tax, and that is all. The Government of the United States 
has not furnished one dollar of the capital of the national bank- 
ing institutions and the Government has not furnished one dol- 
lar of the capital of Federal reserve banks, 

National banking institutions are owned and operated by 
their private stockholders, who contribute to their capital and 
manage the institutions. Federal reserve banks are owned and 
operated by the stockholding member banks. The United States 
Government has never contributed a dime to their capital stock, 

The Senate of the United States has as much right to-day 
to ask or to require the Irving National Bank of New York, or 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, or any other individual 
national banking institution in the United States, to furnish an 
individual Senator with its mailing list, or to furnish the Sen- 
ate with its mailing list, as it has to ask or to require one of 
the Federal reserve banks to furnish the Senate or any indi- 
vidual Senator with its private mailing list, 

It has just as much right to ask or require an individual 
national bank operating under its Federal charter to furnish 
a Senator with a list of its depositors or of its borrowers, as 
it has to require it to furnish its private mailing list to a Sena- 
tor for the purpose of dispatching an address of his to the 
bank’s correspondents; and it has no right to do either. The 
only interest of a pecuniary nature the United States has in 
a national bank is that a national bank shall pay into the Treas- 
ury of the United States a franchise tax from its earnings, and 
the only pecuniary interest the United States Government has 
in a Federal reserve bank is that it shall pay into the Treas- 
ury of the United States a percentage of its net earnings as a 
franchise tax to the Government, after it has made the 
earnings. 

The United States Senate has not hitherto bothered itself 
or concerned itself with the detailed operations of individual 
national banks, nor has it concerned itself or bothered about 
the detailed operations of Federal reserve banks. It might as 
well require these banks, of either character, to furnish it with 
a statement of the amount of ice water drunk by its employees 
as to furnish the Senate with its private mailing lists. 

I have said this much, Mr. President, only to elucidate, as I 
think, the apparent misconception in this body of what a Fed- 
eral reserve bank is, and of what the relation of the Govern- 
ment, or the legislative branch of the Government, is to these 
banks, and that is all. There seems to be a misconception as to 
this, even on the part of the distinguished chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, because in a qualified way 
he promised the Senator from Alabama to report back this 
resolution. I want to say that if it is the deliberate judgment 
of the Senate that this body has a right minutely to inquire 
into the private business operations of a national bank because 
it possesses a Federal charter, or a Federal reserve bank be- 
cause it is operating under an identical Federal charter, there 
is no need whatsoever to refer this or any kindred resolution 
to the Banking and Currency Committee for report, and I shall 
advise that the unanimous consent be given to exact this infor- 
mation, and explicitiy to require these banks to furnish a Sena- 
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tor with their private mailing lists in order that he may dis- 
patch his speech or speeches to the persons with whom these 
banks are accustomed to do business. 

If that is the view of the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, if he thinks it is a proper exercise of the 
Senate’s power to engage in that sort of thing, I should advise 
that he withdraw his objection and let these banks be by 
this method coerced into disclosing their private business 
affairs to the Senate of the United States, albeit by doing so 
the substantial operation of these banks is interfered with. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr, MeLEAN. I assumed that the Senator from Alabama 
requested this information from the Federal reserve banks and 
had no application to the national banks. Inasmuch as the 
Federal reserve banks are more or less under the control of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and their directors are chosen by 
the Federal Reserve Board, it seemed to me that they did stand 
in a relation a little different from that of the national banks 
in so far as their operations are concerned and that it might be 
proper for the Senate to request information from one of the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator that in the matter of 
control the individual national bank, operating under an identi- 
cal charter, is very much more subject to Government control 
than a Federal reserve bank. The national banks are put 
under the absolute control of a single man, to wit, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The directorship of a national bank is en- 
tirely private, and the Senator knows that some of the directors 
of the Federal reserve banks are chosen by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Federal Reserve Board is appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. Without giving the 
matter much thought, it seemed to me that the relationship 
was much more intimate between a Federal reserve bank and 
the Government than between a national bank and the Gov- 
ernment in any matter which related to expenditure, or, if you 
please, to the sending out of public documents, or things of 
that kind, and that a resolution of inquiry might properly 
emanate from the Senate. I have not given the matter very 
much thought, but I still think that it would be in order for 
the Senate to request any information it desires to receive from 
the Federal reserve system, confining it to the Federal reserve 
banking system. 

Mr. GLASS. In my judgment, the relationship is very much 
less intimate with respect to the Federal reserve banks than 
with respect to individual national banks. It is conceivable 
that if a charge of fraudulent transactions or flagrant mis- 
management of a Federal reserve bank should be made, a joint 
resolution by the two Houses of Congress for an inquiry as to 
the facts might be proper; but even in that case Congress 
itself has established a central board to supervise the opera- 
tions of these banks, and it very properly relies upon the 
scrutiny and viligance of that board to control any matter of 
that description. 

But let us not be deceived about the nature of this inquiry. 
The whole purpose of it was frankly avowed here to-day by the 
Senator from Alabama, and it is that these banks may be by 
the Senate compelled to furnish him with their private mailing 
lists in order that he may utilize those lists for the purpose of 
posting copies of his speeches to people who do business with 
those banks. The Senator has made no concealment of that 
purpose on his part. Now, then, will the Senate proceed logi- 
cally to require those banks, at the expense of their private 
stockholding banks, some of them State banks, to have printed 
and purchased the speeches of the Senator from Alabama, and 
to circulate them at the expense of their stockholding banks, 
notwithstanding their judgment may entirely disapprove of 
what the Senator from Alabama has said; albeit they may 
think that his construction of the Federal reserve banking 
system is totally at fault, saturated with prejudice, with no 
intelligent conception of the real purpose and meaning of the 
law? Is it the idea of the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut that the Senate must proceed in that fashion; that 
just because a bank has circulated an address of a Senator 
giving an economic exposition of an economic problem, without 
one semblance of politics in it, therefore those banks must be 
compelled, at the expense of their private stockholding banks, 
to circulate an antagonistic view of the banking system, one 
that charges its officials with murder, that charges it with hav- 
ing pauperized a great section of the country, notably the State 
of Alabama, that charges its officials with graft and dishonesty? 
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How unreasonable, Mr. President, it was in the officials of 
these banks to circulate an economic address that conserva- 
tively sought to defend them against charges of graft and theft 
and assassination! What are these bank officials that they 
should resent inmputations of that sort against their character? 
These men who are selected by the individual National and 
State member banks of the system, presumptively for their abil- 
ity and their strict integrity and their scientific knowledge of the 
banking business of the United States—who are they that they 
should presume to object to these characterizations and in dis- 
proof of them circulate an address which merely undertakes to 
recite in perfectly respectful terms the accomplishments of 
those banks during a given period? Is that political propa- 
ganda? Is that an attempt to seize and control the Govern- 
ment of the United States? Is that properly any reflection 
upon the Senate of the United States? Is any Senator here 
alarmed over the modest wish of these bank officials that they, 
by the circulation of a public address, might be exculpated from 
these violent charges of graft and rascality and merciless op- 
pression of certain classes of their fellow citizens? 

I do not think, Mr. President, that the Senate properly has 
any right to ask or to require these banks to furnish one of its 
Members with their private mailing list in order, as he avows, 
that he may thereby be enabled to send the men with whom 
those banks do business his speech or speeches. So far as I am 
concerned, I would not object for one moment, vocally or men- 
tally, to having the Senator's speech put in the hands of every 
intelligent man, woman, and child in the United States. I 
would not object for one moment to having that done. If he 
thinks it is an answer to the speech which I ventured to make, 
I felicitate him upon his happy frame of mind. I shall not 
undertake to deny to him the satisfaction of feeling that he has 
really answered my If he can possibly get anybody 
else to concur in that belief, I should be cheerfully willing to 
afford him all the facilities and all the opportunities that he 
might desire. But I do not think the Senate has any right to 
do it at the expense of the Federal reserve banks, owned by 
their stockholding banks and which, in my view, have a right, 
if they are going to circulate literature at all, to circulate liter- 
ature which commends itself to their judgment rather than 
literature which does not commend itself to their judgment. 

Now, Mr, President, that is all I have to say about the matter. 
If it is the view of the Senate that it has a right to do this, I am 
in favor of speeding the proposition rather than delaying it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Chair recognized me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I, of course, have been referred to in the 
speech of the Senator from Virginia 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have several times deferred what I have 
to say and I would like to proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall wait until the Senator from North 
Carolina concludes, and then I shall reply to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 12078) to provide additional compensation for 
certain civilian employees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia during the fiscal year end- 
ed June 80, 1923, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

ate. 5 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 154. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Rump; 

S. 156. An act for the relief of the heirs of Julio Carrazco, 
deceased ; 

S. 426. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue 
as a poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the 
court, and to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and 
appeals in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. p. 866) ; 

S. 494. act for the relief of Benjamin O, Kerlee; 


An 
S. 777. An act for the relief of John M. Green; 
S. 1087. An act for the relief of H. L. McFarlin; 
S. An act for the relief of Philip S. Everest; 
An act for the relief of John B. Elliott; 


S. 1880. An act providing for the appointment of Warrant 
Officer Herbert Warren Hardman as captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army; 

S. 2682. An act to amend the act entitled“ An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved March 
3 ” and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 


S. 3158. An act to amend section 70 of the Judicial Code; 
S. 3291. An act for the relief of Henry Cordes; and 
H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposal of 
articles produced by patients in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the speech of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] delivered this morning, and the 
exhibits which he made to the Senate in connection with his 
speech, were a mere continuation of the speech and exhibits 
made by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MOCUMBER] a 
few days ago. The speech added a few articles, principally of a 
trifling character so far as the part they play in our national 
trade is concerned, to the rather unimportant objects of com- 
merce exhibited by the Senator from North Dakota. The line 
of thought was exactly the same. So that I think it may be 
very truly said of the speech of the Senator from Indiana, that 
while admirable in its delivery, while exceedingly interesting 
as all of his performances are, it added no new thought and 
no new facts to the tariff discussion. The speech really does 
not require an answer. The answer has been made already to 
the speech of the Senator from North Dakota. That answer 
has been accepted by the press of the country as overwhelming 
and conclusive. 

As a tariff argument, of course, the speeches of both the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota and the Senator from Indiana, if I 
may use the terms without offense, because I certainly intend 
none, were quite preposterous and ridiculous. I do not under- 
stand that either of the two distinguished Senators made hig 
speech as a part of any tariff argument. I tested out the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to-day, as by some questions I think I tested 
out the Senator from North Dakota the other day, asking him 
whether or not he was really presenting the argument and ex- 
hibits as a tariff argument, and I think the answer shows con- 
clusively that neither of them thought anything of either the 
talk or the exhibits as a tariff argument in favor of the pending 
bill. Both of them seemed to admit, and did admit, as I un- 
derstood them, that the purpose of their speeches was not to 
demonstrate the sufficiency or the insufficiency of a given rate 
of duty, but the purpose was to indict, so to speak, the importer 
and certain newspapers of the country upon the ground that 
they were either, in the case of the importers, selfishly inter- 
ested and therefore their opposition to the bill should be dis- 
credited, or, in the case of the newspapers, especially those of 
the political faith of the sponsors of this bill, unduly, if not 
corruptly, influenced by the importers. 

Mr. President, we dealt with that phase of the situation very 
thoroughly in the discussion a few days ago. The same charge 
was made and the answer was given. I should not now take 
the floor for the purpose of again answering that suggestion, 
and I say that is all in the Senator’s speech to answer, because 
as a tariff argument he admits that it is beside the mark; it ig 
& Mere argument for the purpose of convicting those who op- 
pose the bill as opposing it through improper motives. Feeling 
that way about it, I should not take the floor at all to-day if it 
were not for the fact that I have a few little exhibits which I 
myself wish to present and which I think will be somewhat in- 
teresting to Senators on both sides of the Chamber and will also 
be somewhat interesting to the country. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so long as the indictment has been repeated against the im- 
porters and the newspapers and additional facts along the same 
line have been adduced and additional argument along the same 
line has been indulged in, I want briefly—not elaborately at 
All—to review those arguments. 

Mr. President, these exhibits have been presented here by the 
two Senators to whom I have referred for the purpose of show- 
ing that the importers of the United States who are sometimes 
connected with the department stores, as is charged, are unduly 
profiteering upon the American people in selling the articles 
which are purchased from abroad. What is the evidence of that 
charge? It is a serious charge to make against any class of 
business people who stand well, as do the American importers, 
for generally they are American citizens, although one might 
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not think so to judge by what Senators on the other side say 
of them, and those citizens interested in the department stores. 
What is the evidence upon which it is sought to convict these 
two great interests in the United States of opposing this piece 
of proposed legislation, claimed to be in the interest of the 
people, from selfish or greedy and improper motives? What is 
the testimony? The testimony is the ex parte statement of 
two propositions, and only two: First, that the foreign selling 
cost of the imported article appears to be low, and, second, 
that the retail selling price of the particular article in this 
country appears to be very high; in other words, it is sought 
to convict this class of business men of the United States of 
improper motives because of the alleged big spread between 
the wholesale price of the imported article and the retail price 
at which that article is sold in the American market. 

Mr. President, it is clear that if this charge \.ere made in 
a court of justice mo prejudicial inference could be drawn from 
those two facts against the department stores or the importers. 
It is evident that the essential fact necessary to support and 
sustain the conclusion which the Senator from Nerth Dakota 
(Mr. McCumser] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
attempt to draw has been left out and sippressed, and that no 
effort on our part to pry out of them these facts, if indeed they 
possess them, has been successful. I undertake to say that if 
those two Senators were proceeding in a court against the im- 
porters and the department stores to prove a charge of profiteer- 
ing on articles brought from abroad they would not only pre- 
sent to the jury the wholesale selling price of the foreign ar- 
ticle, but that they would present to the jury and they would 
feel that they had made out no case unless they presented to 
the jury at the same time as an essential part of the evidence 
the wholesale selling price of the comparable American article. 
Nor would they think that their case was completed when 
they presented the wholesale selling price in the American mar- 
ket of the foreign article unless they at the same time presented 
the retail selling price of the comparable domestic product in 
the American market, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should be glad if the Senator from Okla- 
homa would not interrupt the line of thought I have in mind 
just now. I will yield to him a little later on. 

Mr. OWEN. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say those facts are absolutely necessary 
to make out the case and support the charge which is made 
against these reputable business men. Why did the distin- 
guished Senators not present those facts? Is it because they 
were not in possession of them? Mr. President, as to these 
little trifling articles of commerce which they have exhibited 
to the Senate and to the country, it would have been just as 
easy to obtain the wholesale selling price of the comparable 
American article as it was to obtain the selling price of the 
foreign article. It would have been just as easy for them to 
have ascertained the retail selling price of the comparable do- 
mestic article as it was to ascertain the retail selling price of 
the foreign article. 

That suggestion was brought to the attention of the Senator 
from North Dakota a few days ago when lie presented his 
argument. He must have seen its force. The country saw it; 
the American press saw it; it was not hidden from anybody. 
It may be said that he had inadvertently failed to get those 
facts and present them to the Senate; but I maintain and I 
submit that when four or five days afterwards another ma- 
jority member of the Finance Committee makes exactly the 
same argument, presents exactly the same facts, and neglects, 
as the Senator from North Dakota neglected in his speech, to 
present these additional and essential facts, which might in the 
meantime easily have been ascertained, it is apparent they do 
not desire to present to the country a comparison between these 

rices. 

1 Oh, Mr. President, it is incredible that Senators who are here 
voting to impose taxes upon these articles have not already in 
their possession the evidence showing the difference between 
the wholesale price of the foreign articles which they haye men- 
tioned, all of which are covered in the tariff bill, and the whole- 
sale selling price of the American article. To say that they 
are not in possession of both of those facts is to say that they 
knew nothing about the very fundamental facts that must lie at 
the bottom of the rates proposed according to the theory upon 
which they claim they framed this bill. 

They say they framed it with the idea of bringing up the 
wholesale selling price of the imported article to the level of 
the wholesale selling price of the domestic article. If they 
framed it upon that theory, it is criminal negligence for them 


to stand here and say, We have the wholesale selling price of 
the foreign article, but we are not able to present to the country 
the wholesale selling price of the domestic article.” That is 
convicting themselves of having framed this bill upon a certain 
theory and being ignorant of the facts that were necessary to 
enable them to apply that theory to a given object. 

They have no time to look up these essential facts in connec- 
tion with this question, Mr. President, or they refuse to do it; 
they have no time to give the country information to enable the 
people to discover whether the serious charge against large and 
influential classes in the United States, embracing the press 
itself, incidentally, may be sustained; they have no time to find 
out the facts that would enable us to test the truth of their 
charge. They have had no time until recently even to discuss 
the schedules of this bill; they were so pressed that they insisted 
upon voting without serious and due consideration and discus- 
sion of the items; and yet, Mr. President, when it comes to pre- 
ferring infamous charges against the newspapers of this coun- 
try, including the Republican press as well as the Democratic 
and the nonpartisan press, these Senators not only take two or 
three days of the time of the Senate in trying to bolster up this 
unfounded charge but they have men scouring the country, 
rushing from port to port, from store to store, with a view to 
finding some exceptional or freak importations upon which to 
make a charge, and leave out in the making of that charge the 
vital evidence necessary to give it force and effect. 

Mr. President, it is charged that the importer is also the re- 
tailer, and therefore that we should look at the importer in a 
very different light from that in which we look at the American 
wholesaler, because the wholesaler is not a retailer, although, 
as a matter of fact, many of them do retail as well as wholesale 
business, There is but little significance in the fact that some 
of the articles that have been exhibited here were sold by the 
Same concerns that imported them, So far as the spread is 
concerned, the spread in that case would naturally be very 
much the same as the spread between the wholesale selling 
price and the retail selling price. Why? Because the importer— 
he may be a department-store head—must pay the overhead 
charges of importation. He can not import without paying the 
same overhead charges that any other importer has to incur. 
He can not then sell as a retail dealer without incurring also the 
overhead charges of the retailer; and so, in the case of the im- 
porter who is also a retailer, against that particular object of 
merchandise we haye the item of the overhead of the importer 
as well as the overhead of the retailer to take into account, and 
then to that must be added the profits. I say, therefore, that 
there is yery little difference between that case and that of the 
importer who sells to the retailer, bd 

Is the importer who in also a retailer practicing extortion 
upon the public as a retailer? Mr. President, we can not tell 
unless we ascertain whether or not he is charging the American 
consumer a higher retail price for the foreign article than his 
competitor is charging the American consumer for an American- 
produced article at retail. This much is absolutely apparent, 
that the high retail prices at which these articles have been de- 
clared to have been sold in the American market could not have 
been realized for those articles in this market unless the Ameri- 
can product bad been sold at retail for as high a price as that 
paid for the foreign article. If the importers of foreign prod- 
ucts were able to command high prices for those products in 
the American market—prices that seem to be outrageous profit- 
eering—it is because their competitors, dealing in American- 
produced products at retail, have set the pace, and the importers 
are simply following them. 

Why attack the importer’s motives with respect to this bill 
under those circumstances and not at the same time attack the 
motives of the hundreds of thousands of retail merchants in 
this country from one end of it to the other who are denouncing 
this bill in unmeasured terms? Why single out the importer 
as a criminal? If he is a criminal because he exacts in the 
American market these high prices that are alleged to have been 
given, then it necessarily follows that the American retailer of 
domestic products is also a criminal. If the importer's motives 
must be attacked and his opposition to this bill attributed to 
selfishness and profiteering, upon the same theory every retailer 
in this country who is opposing this bill—and I say the great 
bulk of them are; nine out of ten of the retailers of this coun- 
try, according to my information, are opposed to this bill—we 
might just as well denounce them and their opposition as to 
denounce the importer, 

But, Mr. President, suppose that it be conceded—and, of 
course, it is not conceded—that the Senators have made out 
their ease against the importers and the department-store peo- 
ple. Suppose they have shown that these men are outrageous 
profiteers in the retail market of the United States; that they 
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are criminally guilty of extortion upon the people; and that 
they onght to be segregated from the American retail profiteer 
and punished and held up to the contempt of the Congress and 
the country. If they have established that, Mr. President, how 
have they made out their case against the newspapers? 

I assume that these gentlemen are not after the importers 
and the department stores so much as they are after the news- 
papers of the country, the press of the country. That is their 
objective. We did not hear much talk about the activities and 
the sinister motives of these importers and department stores 
mtil we began to read into the Recorp these editorials from 
the great metropolitan newspapers of the country denouncing 
this bill in unmeasured terms. It was these editorials under 
which the Senators on the other side, in charge of this bill, 
squirmed and writhed. It was these editorials that drew 
their fire. But, Mr. President, it became necessary to ascribe 
a sinister and a corrupt motive to the newspapers, especially 
of the Republican press, that were so severely criticizing and 
denouncing this bill; and then for the first time, coming in 
force, in overwhelming force, we saw and heard these assaults 
upon the department stores and the importers. For what? 
For the purpose of fixing an ulterior and unworthy motive 
upon the newspapers for their attacks upon the bill. 

When these great newspapers declared: themselves, and when 
their lead was followed by the big papers of all the large 
towns of the country, without reference to whether they were 
importing centers or not, when Senators on the other side saw 
that the clamor against their bill, which started with these 
newspapers, was being taken up by the smaller dailies and 
weeklies throughout the country, and saw the number, day 
after day, of these assaults from Republican sources, from 
newspapers that had always supported the theory of protec- 
tion and Republicanism, with respect to whose partisan Re- 
publican affiliations no question could be made, they saw the 
necessity of immediately finding some plausible excuse for that 
attitude on the part of this large number of newspapers 
throughout the country, not only of their own party, not only 
of the Democratic Party, but of the nonpartisan press, of the 
trade press. In fact, this movement was led by the commer- 
cial papers of New York and Chicago, and by the Republican 
papers of those cities and of other large centers. And so, Mr. 
President, the Senators from North Dakota and Indiana are 
simply using the department stores and the importers as the 
evidence in their indictment against the newspapers of the 
Republican faith in this country. I say that their evidence 
has broken down as against the importers and the department 
stores. 

Mr. President, what has the Republican side of this Cham- 
ber to say with respect to the evidence which the able Sena- 
tors representing the majority of the committee have presented 
here in an effort to convict the newspapers of the United States 
of corruption and of bribery through advertising? Where is 
the evidence? 

Mr. President, has a more serious charge than that ever been 
framed or presented in the American Senate—a charge that the 
great newspapers, the chief sources of public information, con- 
stituting as they do one of the Republic’s chief safeguards, have 
suddenly fallen from their high estate and surrendered their 
editorial and news columns to an unworthy assault upon a bill 
presented and sponsored by the party to which they belong and 
which they have so faithfully served in the past? I think no 
more serious charge than that was ever presented in the Ameri- 
can Congress; and now, Mr. President, I ask what is the evi- 
dence upon which the majority side of this Chamber seek to 
convict the Republican press of this country who are opposing 
their bill of this infamous charge that they have leveled against 
it? Where is the evidence? 

I say here now, and I challenge successful contradiction, that 
up to this time there is not one particle of evidence to sustain 
this charge against the newspapers of the United States except 
the bare, unsupported statements of those who have made the 
charge in the Senate. Therefore, I ask, have you proven your 
case? You certainly have not proven it as against the importers 
as to prices or against the department stores as to prices. 
Where is your evidence to establish your charge—a charge that 
involves and presupposes almost unspeakable venality on the 
part of a large and influential part of the press of the Repub- 
lican Party? 

Yet, Mr. President, to support these two charges, one against 
the importer and the second against the newspapers, Senators 
on the other side, who profess to be so anxious to facilitate the 
consideration of this bill and have so little time to devote to 
discussion and explanation, have taken two or three days’ time 
trying to make out a case. That was the only object and pur- 
pose of the two spectacular speeches we have had and the two 
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vaudeville tariff shows we have had in the Senate, according to 
the confession of both Senators. 

Of course, we have shown that the Senators have failed to 
maintain either charge, first, because they would not get the 
essential evidence as to one, and it is a rule in the courts where 
I used to practice that whenever you catch a party to a suit 
suppressing a fact it is because he knows that its presentation 
would not advance his action, whatever its character might be. 

They said we were going to have some more of these shows. 
I challenge them now, if they do make a third effort to convict 
these department stores and importers, to bring the essential 
evidence, the lack of which is now the fatal defect in their 
case against those stores and importers. I demand that if 
they are going to insist that this influence accounts for the 
attitude of the Republican press of this country, that they bring 
us some evidence other than their bare statements to sustain 
that charge, 

I want to talk just a little while about these things which 
have been presented to us here to-day. We are here considering 
a very important bill, Evidence is to be brought here to accom- 
plish a very serious purpose, to wit, the discrediting of the 
newspaper press of the country, and the conviction of certain 
great interests in this country of dishonest and corrupt motives, 
= ne from the public. “What have we had here be- 
ore us 

We have had an exhibit of a number of little, trifling articles, 
gathered up with great care. It probably took several weeks 
for the flying squadron of appraisers, who have been out search- 
ing over the tomes of the customhouse to find some exceptional 
or freak importations, to gather up the articles exhibited by the 
Senator from North Dakota the other day, Then they rushed 
off to the department stores, or to the general merchandizing 
stores, of the great cities to see if they could not find that the 
articles had been sold at extortionate prices, and when they 
found they had been sold at the very same prices which the re- 
tail merchant was charging for the same or comparable Ameri- 
can article, Senators rush in here and say, “ We have made ont 
our case. We have shown that an article which cost only 30 or 
40 cents, or, we will say, a dollar, has been sold at retail 
for $15.” 

Mr. President, before I get through I am going to show an 
American product in common use in this country which sells 
at retail everywhere for $5, but is sold at wholesale for 19 
cents. 

They exhibited Apollinaris water, cabbage seed, leather belts, 
toothbrushes, amber beads, bird cages, hair dye, a foot rule, 
padlocks, and a monkey. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have been informed that 
among the interesting things they yet have to bring on in this 
circus is a roulette wheel. They seem to think that is one of 
the necessary household utensils. They also have in the room 
below the statue of a lady minus her clothes, and a bottle of 
prunes. I do not know who is to be ringmaster when that par- 
ticular circus is brought in, but how appropriate it was that 
the first circus opened with a cuckoo. That is a bird which 
lays its eggs in some other bird’s nest, and how appropriate it 
is to open a tariff discussion with a cuckoo. The next opened 
with a monkey. If they want to slander their ancestors by 
auctioning him off, I suppose they have a right to do it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Where was the organ grinder? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Indiana was the organ 
grinder. I am sorry he is not present, but unless there is some 
organ for him to grind he never is here. 

It strikes me, if I may interrupt the Senator from North 
Carolina, that it is appropriate for a party which has become so 
absolutely helpless that the papers of its own faith are de- 
nouncing it for its incompetency to open a show here in the 
Senate with a cuckoo and conclude it with a monkey. They are 
so typical, so entirely typical, of the capacity and the perform- 
ances of the party. I am sure that the people who elected them 
will appreciate that they have rnn true to form, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, is it not a little strange 
that as to all of these little toy articles which were brought 
here, none of them except the tablecloth, the napkins, and the 
gun are of common use among the people? If they are, they 
are items of trifling consequence, and it is upon such articles 
as that, as we all know, that these profiteers make their great- 
est exactions. That is a matter of common knowledge. They 
selected a lot of articles upon which there is always profiteer- 
ing, because the people have no knowledge of the cost of these 
little things, and therefore the retailer can take advantage of 
them, and the retailers and the drug stores—I do not mean all 
of them, but a part of them—from time immemorial have been 
in the habit of figuring very much greater percentage of profits 
in fixing the retail prices of these little articles of the character 
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the Senators on the other side have brought into the Senate 
than they figure upon more important articles, 

It was not necessary for these gentlemen to bring these 
articles in and exhibit them. They can be described without 
exhibition. For the purpose of making this argument and 
this comparison, why did they not select some of the essential 
and staple things of life, things about which the people are 
supposed to have knowledge of the original cost and the ulti- 
mate cost to the consumer, and are therefore able, by reason 
of having some degree of familiarity with both prices, to make 
a comparison for themselves? 

If they were not going to do that, they owed it to the Senate, 
as I said a little while ago, at least to furnish us a statement 
of the facts with reference to the commercial transactions in 
these articles which they exhibit, or use for illustration, which 
information is essential to enable us and the country to de- 
termine whether the importer or the department store is prof- 
iteering any more in connection with the foreign article than 
with reference to the domestic article, so that we might be 
able to determine whether the importer is any more of a crimi- 
nal than any other Ameriean retail or wholesale merchant. 

The Senator from Indiana, selecting an article sold by Me- 
Cutcheon, of New York, claimed that McCutcheon had declared 
that if the duty on linen were doubled—raised, I think, from 
80 to 60 per cent—the retail price of linen towels would prob- 
ably be advanced by reason of that increase from $6 a dozen 
to $7 a dozen; and the Senator said that advance was not 
justified by the increase in the rate. It may not be altogether 
justified by the increase in the rate, but it is very nearly justi- 
fied by the increase in the rate. The foreign selling price, ac- 
cording to the Senator, was three dollars and eighty-odd cents, 
I think. Adding 30 per cent to that would increase it a dollar, 
But suppose the duty did not cover the advance in the price this 
great mercantile house anticipated might occur and would 
occur; does that prove that that department store is profiteer- 
ing with respect to this particular article? 

Does the Senator know whether he paid more or less for his 
napkins than the invoice price? I think it was just one sale, 
I do not know when that sale was made. Does he know 
whether McCutcheon made the sale out of the present stock, 
probably as the result of recent purchases, and paid only that 
amount or paid more than the foreign landed price which he 
gave? I think he does not. I think he probably would find 
that the foreign prices have increased very much in recent 
months. 

But leaving all that out, assuming that they have not in- 
creased, assuming that the advance in prices is greater than 
the duty would justify, what does that prove? It proves the 
charge that has for long, long years been made against a high 
protective rate, a charge that actual experience has borne out. 
Put a duty upon almost any product that is imported in large 
quantities and the price of the American product will at once 
respond, and in many instances, instead of adding simply the 
full amount of the duty, they will use that duty as an excuse 
to advance the price far more than the amount of the duty. 
That is a matter of common knowledge and common experience. 
Part of the advance is justified and part of the advance is not 
justified. That is one of the tricks of trade, Mr. President. I 
do not say that of all, but in many instances. Wherever a good 
excuse is giyen for an advance of a certain amount, that ex- 
cuse will be availed of for the purpose of making an ad- 
vance to a far greater amount, especially where, as in the case 
of the tariff, the consumer who is victimized has no opportunity 
or means of ascertaining whether he has been mulcted only to 
the extent of the tariff or has been mulcted far beyond the 
tariff. 

Of course, Mr. McCutcheon is going to sell that merchandise 
in competition with other merchants. Mr. McCutcheon has. got 
to charge at retail for his products practically the same as the 
other merchants charge. 

If the spread was too great for the duty, and I do not think 
if was much too great, he presumed upon the very fact that 
sometimes, more often than otherwise, more is added than the 
tariff duties would justify, 

Mr. POMBPRENE. Mr. President, the Senator has been dis- 
cussing the duties on linen. I do not care to interrupt him 
now if he does not desire an interruption—— ' 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would very much prefer that the Senator 
would allow me to proceed. 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall do so, of course. I have a letter 
bearing upon that subject from the proprietor of a large hotel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would be glad if the Senator would put 
it in the Recorp after I shall have concluded my speech. 

Mr. POMERENE, I shall do so, A 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not want to take too 
much of the time of the Senate. I have not had an army of 
appraisers at my command to send out to get me exceptional 
and freak articles which do not represent anything of conse- 
quence to the trade life of America in the requirements of the 
people and are but a small item in connection with their living 
expenses, items the price of which at retail ordinarily are net 
at all in harmony with ordinary prices obtaining as to staple 
products and representative products. I have not had any ap- 
praisers to do that for me, I have not scoured the country to 
get some illustrations here of prices that so shock the common 
. that everybody recognizes that they are not real trans- 
actions. 

The Senator spoke about the gun which he displayed. That 
gun sold for a dollar. Think of it, Mr. President. A fairly 
good stock, a fairly good barrel, that gun could be manufac- 
tured and sold for $1 in Germany, but when it comes over 
here the gullible American purchaser has no more common sense 
than to pay $15 for the worthless thing. This sort of spread 
in prices as to these freakish articles needs no answer, because 
the common sense of mankind answers and says they are not 
representative articles, and a great party should not descend to 
the level of seeking to palm them off as representative. They 
will not succeed in doing that, because the American people are 
intelligent, and I do not think any Senators are being deceived 
unless they want to be. 

Now, Mr. President, we have heard a great deal about 
watches. While I have nobody to search out anything for me, 
I am beginning to receive articles from people who feel that a 
fraud is being practiced on the American people and an unwar- 
ranted assault made upon the very sources of our information. 
I have here in my hand two watches. They are exactly alike. 
They are of the same commercial value. One of them was made 
in Germany and the other was made in this country. We saw 
a watch here the other day that was sold, according to the 
statement of the Senator who presented it, for something 
around a dollar, maybe a little less than a dollar; that is, the 
foreign-landed cost was about a dollar and it sold in the 
American market, as alleged, for some outrageous price, I have 
forgotten what, but perhaps $8 or $10. Here are these two 
watches. I am going to read what the man said who sent these 
watches to me as to each of them. 

This communication is from Mr. Edward J. Gall, of Paul 
Forbriger & Co., of New York. He sends me this letter in con- 
nection with the watches: . 

The Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, NR 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: As we see from the press the active interest you are tak- 
ing in all matters of the tariff, permit us to point out te you a specific 
instance in which the proposed rates are excessive. ` 

We are inclosing duplicates of invoices showing that we sell an im- 
ported watch at cents and 673; cents. Our ce to the jobbing trade 
on this imported watch is 721 cents, and er quantities 673 
cents. On only two occasions ve we sold it at cents, and then 
to meet S. competition. A watch similar to this foreign product, 
made in this country, is sold as low as 60 cents. 

The proposed new tariff on watches imposes a duty of 75 cents on all 
watches having than seven jewels, and this covers both men's 
watches and ladies’ watches. We question whether the intention was 
to make this duty apply to the so-called “ clock ” watches, A 
form of construction, ering entirely from that of the ladies 
which are imported in 1 jewel, 3, 5, and 6 jewels. If a du 
apiece is imposed on the cheap clock watches, to whi 
ferring, the duty itself would be grater than the selling upee of t 
American watch, which is evidently unwarranted. So-called “ clock” 
watches are 
Za —— 

value o 
the American paour xs 
Respectfully yours, 
PAUL FORBRIGER & Co., 
Per Epwarp J. GALL. 


Now, then, Mr. President, I have another letter from him a 
little later on in response to a letter which I wrote him, as fol- 


lows: 
New Tonk Crry, June B, 1922. 
The Hon, F. M. SIMMONS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: As requested in yours of June 10, we have sent you a 
0 of the American watch manufactured by the E. Ingraham Co., 
ristol, Conn.— 


There is the place to go, Mr. President, if you want to find 
cheap products, They only become very costly, these Con- 
necticut products, when they want tariff protection— 


and sold under the trade-mark name of “ Viceroy,” also a sample of 
the German watch that we have been importing. Both of these 
watches are of equal value in the w e as well as retail trade. 
The American watch also bas the advanta: of having an inde- 
— naga signs OT nig apa typ aj tego gy y glass crystal that 
easily t 
We attach the original paid bill, dated March 7, for the American 
watch, showing a price of 65 cents at that time. Since then the 
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prices have been reduced again and they are now being sold to the 
wholesalers by the manufacturer at 60 cents each, 

We also attach a page from the trade paper of the Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular of April 26, showing an advertisement by a wholesale distributor 


in New York—not a manufacturer—offering American guaranteed 
watches at 70 cents apiece. 

We hope that these facts will be of good service to you, and it shows 
lainly that a duty of 75 cents apiece on cheap watches will abso- 
utely eliminate the further importation thereof. We also trust that 
you will endeavor to have the duty rate on low-priced watches altered, 
so that it will still be possible to import them and compete with 
American watches that are being sold at 60 cents each. 

Respectfully, 
PAUL FORBRIGER & Co., 
Per Epwarp J. GALL, 


This [exhibiting] is the American watch and here is the bill 
of sale: 


IEstablished 1835. The E. Ingraham Co., manufacturers of clocks and 
watches, Bristol, Conn., U. S. A.J 
Date: March 7, 1922. 
Sold to B. Raff & Sons, 233 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Order No. P-2686. Your order of 2/16/22; 1 box, weight 98 lbs.; 
1 via express; examined, W. J. L. 
os. 022/24. 


Viceroy, 65; 


That was with reference to the American watch. Now, I 
want to read data with reference to the German watch. Here 
is the invoice: 

[Paul Forbriger & Co., importers, 35 East Tenth Street, New York, 
May 5, 1922.) 

Sold to Southern Bargain House, Richmond, Va. 

Terms, 1 per cent 10/ net 30 days. 

Route via freight. 

One hundred and eighty-nine pieces No. 201 Umpire watches, at 65 
cents, 8122.86. 

Order No. 4203. 

This is to certify that the above is a correct and true copy of its 


original, 
PAUL FORBRIGER & Co. 
E. J. GALL. 
Sworn to before me this 13th day of May, 1922. 
(SEAL.] JOHN F. VALENT, 


Notary Publio, New York County. 

That is sworn to by Mr. Gall, who sends me these papers. 
That is the imported watch. The invoice for the American 
watch is not sworn to, but on the margin is printed “ Paid, 
April 28, 1922.“ 

That is che reason, Mr. President, I wanted the Senator from 
North Dakota to bring comparable articles. These are two 
comparable articles—they are practically identical articles; 
one is produced in Germany and the other produced here; the 
transactions are both recent, and the watches sell in the Ameri- 
can market at the same price. 

Mr. OVERMAN. For what do they sell at retail? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know for what they sell at retail. 
I am giving only the wholesale price. The Senator from North 
Dakota referred to watches which he said came from Germany 
which sold for a dollar«there, but which he said retailed at 
eight or ten dollars. I do not know at what price these watches 
retail, but I know that this German watch and this American 
watch are sold at wholesale by these parties at the same price. 
At what price they are sold retail I do not know; they may re- 
tail at $5, $10, or $20; there may be a spread between these 
prices and the retail prices as big as the spread which the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota disclosed the other day with reference 
to the watch which he exhibited. 

I should not be at all surprised if that were true, because 
everybody knows that there is astounding, almost unbelievable, 
profiteering going on in this country on the part of many re- 
tailers. I believe by a little search I could find a hundred cases 
right here in Washington where the retail price is 1,000 or 1,500 
per cent higher than the price received by the original pro- 
ducer or manufacturer. That has nothing to do with the 
tariff; but that fact acquits the importer, for it shows that the 
American seller of the American product is charging equally 
high prices. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I desire to observe that, as I recall, my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], has on more than 
one occasion referred to the enormous profits which were being 
made by the retailers in the United States. The charge has 
been made that they were profiteering; and I have no doubt 
that, as to many articles which are manufactured in the United 
States and sold by the manufacturers for a low price when they 
finally reach the ultimate purchaser the spread is several hun- 
dred per cent, and, in some instances, more than 1,000 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to state to the Senator from Utah 


that a Senator who is a member of the majority of the Finance 


Committee of the Senate stated to me to-day that he had occasion 
to buy a certain article of medicine very frequently, and that 
the retail price was so high he concluded that he would investi- 
gate and ascertain the first cost of the elements that entered 
into that medicine; that he made his investigation, and that he 
found that the actual cost was only 11 cents; and yet he had 
to pay, month after month—for he used the article frequently— 
$2.68, as I remember, for that medicine, which cost to produce 
but 11 cents. 

I say that in connection with this bill we have nothing to do 
with retail prices, and any man who knows the A, B, C's of 
the tarlff knows that retail prices haye nothing to do with it. 
Senators may make an argument as to prices in connection 
with the tariff, but they know as well as I know that the only 
sensible comparison under the theory of their bill is between the 
landed cost plus the duty and the American manufacturer's 
cost, not the wholesaler’s cost, because if we are going to take 
the wholesaler’s cost we have got to add the importer’s profit 
on the foreign article, for the wholesaler’s profit is added to the 
American manufactured article. We have either got to con- 
sider the difference between the price of the imported article, 
without the duty, and the price of the American manufactured 
article, or the difference between the price for which the importer 
sells his article, with the duty added, and his profit added, and 
the price for which the American wholesaler sells the American 
article with his profit added. 

The use of any other figures for any Incidental purposes, if 
there be the slightest attempt to connect them with the tariff, 
is a dishonest argument and one that should not be given any 
consideration whatsoever. 

Mr. President, I have here a very remarkable letter that I 
received the other dav. and also a safety razor. It is suggested 
to me that if I thought it was not a good razor I could try it. 
It is being extensively sold as an American product. This letter 
to me is a copy of a letter that the writer says he sent to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] on June 15, 1922, 
but it is mighty certain that the Senator from North Dakota 
has never presented this letter to the Senate. He certainly did 
not present it the other day in connection with his argument on 
razors. He says: 

F. B. LONAS, 
63 Washington Square, New York, June 15, 1922, 


Hon, F. M, SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sin: Inclosed please find copy of my letter of this date to Hon. 
Porres J. MCCUMBER, United States Senator from North Dakota, on 
the subject of razors. I think you may find this information of in- 
terest, and in case the Senator from North Dakota should not feel 
disposed to enlighten the Senate on this subject— 


And he has not, Mr. President— 


rhaps you may like to do so, and you are at liberty to use this letter 
or that purpose if you so desire. 


I am now going to read a copy of the letter that this gentle- 
man, who is Mr. F. B, Lonas, wrote to the Senator from North 


Dakota: 
F. F. LONAS, 
53 Washington Square, New York, June 15, 1922, 
Hon. PORTER J. McCumber, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Str: I was much interested in reading in the New York Times 
of this morning of your efforts to enlighten the Senate and the people 
of the United States on the subject of profiteering in various imported 
articles. I noted with regret, however, that you were unable to supply. 
any information as to the cost and selling price of competing articles 
made in this country— 


He has struck the vitals of this whole controversy— 


and feeling sure you would be pien to have this information to submit 
to the Senate and the public a large, I am writing to give you some 
Spons information with reference to one of the articles in question, 
viz, razors. I note that you exhibited a razor which you stated cost 
21 cents abroad. I appenaa a few months ago to be in the office of 
an acquaintance connected with a very large manufacturing concern 
in this city and he had on his desk at the time the various rts of 
a Gillette safety razor. I asked him what he was doing with it in 
his office, and he replied that they had been asked to figure on a large 
order. I asked if they had secured the order, and be replied that they 
had not, as some other manufacturer had submitted a lower bid. T 
then asked what Be he had submitted, and he replied, 19 cents 
for supplying all the material and doing all of the work necessary to 
make a complete razor. This, of course, included profit to his firm in 
the price submitted. You doubtless know that some millions of these 
razors— 


These Gillette razors offered in large quantities by this manu- 
facturer, who was unable to sell because another manufacturer 
in this country underbid him— 


You doubtless know that some millions of these razors are sold an- 
nually in the United States at a retail price of $5 each. 
ve no doubt that you will be glad to have this information, 
which I can assure you is absolutely correct, and that you will be 
glad to impart it to the Senate in due course. As I observed from 
he press report Senator Simmons desired this information, I am 
— ng him a copy of this letter in the same mail as the original 
you. 
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Mr. KING. That would be several hundred per cent profit, 
over a thousand per cent profit, would it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should say so, though I have not calcu- 
lated it. We do not know what that underbidding manufac- 
turer's price was, but the price of this manufacturer was 19 
cents, and he lost the order because another American manu- 
facturer underbid him. I assume that the other bid was at 
most not higher than 18 cents, 

Mr. President, I have here [exhibiting] a knife. A German 
knife was exhibited here the other day by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 


to say, it claims to have been dipped in gold. I think the dip 
must have been mighty thin, but it looks just as good as gold. 
The ordinary man who is not skilled in matters of that kind 
might buy that knife for a gold-handled knife. That is 
American-made knife. It has two nice blades to it, 
springs, and is, I think, a better knife than the German 
which the Senator from North Dakota exhibited here the 
day, which he said was bought by the importer for 5, os 9, or 
10 cents—tI do not recall exactly the alleged price to the im- 
porter—and sold for a price—oh, I do not remember, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but way up in the dollars; $7 I think. 

I have here the letter accompanying this knife. The letter 
reads: 

Usually you would not wish to know the price of a but in this 
case It will give added interest to know that it was ma an Ameri- 
can factory and sold at a profit, in quantities, at 9.374 comnts each. 

About 9.4 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. They were sold wholesale for that price? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes; they were sold for that price at a 
profit in quantities by the American factory. Nine and four- 
tenths cents is the factory price. If I am asked for what it 
retails I can not tell; but if the 9cent or 10-cent knife which 
the Senator from North Dakota showed the other day retailed 
for $7, perhaps this knife retails at an equally high price. It 
seems ridiculous to think that anybody is fool enough in this 
country to give $7 for a knife of that kind; $7 is more than is 
given for almost any pocketknife, but if the German knife ex- 
hibited by the Senator from North Dakota retails for that much 
I should say it would be easier to palm off this American gold- 
handled knife for $7 on an unsuspecting and credulous pur- 
chaser than the knife which the Senator from North Dakota 
exhibited. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the date of the invoice from which 
the Senator quoted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not read an invoice, but I will give the 
date of the letter which I read. The letter is dated June 17, 
1922, and the knife was sent to me by Mr. H. E. Miles, president 
of the Fair Tariff League. He adds: 

If it was made in a German factory and imported at this price— 


Nine cents— 
would be 12 yas r knife plus 60 cent, 
186 conte, or 200 per cent Sail : re N 

Double the cost of the knife—— 

Mr. POMERENE. When it may be sold at a profit at a little 
over 9 cents? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. MCLEAN, Will the Senator tell us where that knife was 
made? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not know, but I will read further from 
the letter: 

I have the same gold knife, of decidedi 
Connecticut factory, at T cents each, an ality, with one 
Ree ee «tee TS Ir imported, the uty on would be 153 
cents ea or 300 per cent. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Can the Senator tell us what factory in Con- 
necticut manufactures the knife? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; but I can give the Senator the name of 
the gentleman who wrote me the letter. The letter is written 
by Mr. H. E. Miles, who is the chairman of the Fair Tariff 
League, a moderate protection organization, which claims to 
have 1,500,000 members in this country. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am acquainted with Mr. Miles and his views 
on the question of protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am, too; and I think he is a protectionist; 
although, of course, the Senator from Connecticut ig in favor 
of so much higher protection that he does not think Mr. Miles 
is a protectionist at all. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is for the Senator from North Carolina 
te say. Does the Senator know what the profit is on that knife? 


goprer aua quality, from another 


Mr. SIMMONS. No. I know nothing except the facts that I 
have given, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Miles says it is sold at a profit. Does 
the Senator know at what profit? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I can not tell the Senator at what 
profit it is sold; but Mr. Miles states that it is sold by the 
manufacturer, the producer, at a profit, and he also says—I 
do not know whether the Senator from Connecticut has any 
information about that or not—that he has a knife made in a 
Connecticut factory which sells fur 7 cents each, one of a little 
poorer quality, with only one blade, which selis for 5 cents 
each. That is what Mr. Miles says. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is too bad he did not send it on when he 
sent the other. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He sent the other. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Connecticut deny it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Connecticut denies 
that there is such a knife as that made in Connecticut—that 
is, the Senator’s own State--and if Mr. Miles is wrong, if 
there is no such knife made in his State at that price, the 
Senator can find that out very quickly. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know anything about it; but I doubt 
it very much. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am giving what Mr. Miles says, and I am 
sure he is an honorable gentleman. I know enough about him 
to say that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question, in view of certain questions which have been asked 
here? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has served on the Finance 
Committee during the time that the hearings were held. To 
what extent did the committee try to find out the factory cost 
of the various articles about which testimony was given? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there was a great deai of 
testimony, but I think there was very little testimony that 
was directed to ascertaining the factory costs of any of the 
products upon which duties are imposed in the tariff bill. It 
was usually stated by the majority that in the present condi- 
tions it would be impracticable to get that information, and no 
effort was made to get it. The testimony, if the Senator will 
read it, is directed principally to showing that the wages paid 
the German laborer were less than the wages paid the American 
laborer. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is usually the way with many of 
these investigations. Will the Senator pardon me for just a 
minute? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have in mind a hearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee a good many years ago in which the 
secretary of an association of manufacturers was called before 


the Ways and Means Committee referred to a certain company 
of which I had personal knowledge—I am not guessing about 
this—and asked the secretary of the association whether 
that company had made anything. It so happened that the 
proprietors of this company were related to the member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the secretary replied: “I am 
sure they have made nothing during the past year.” It was 
common knowledge in Ohio that that company that year had 
made a very large cash dividend, and, in addition thereto, a 
100 per cent stock dividend. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator will find that that was 
a fair illustration of a good many things that happened in con- 
nection with the hearings upon this bill; but let me go on, Mr. 
Troadek I shall detain the Senate only a very few minutes 

nger. 

While I am referring to Mr. Miles, I want to read a little 
bit about these prices. 

Here is an article that appeared in the Daily News Record, 
of New York, written by Mr. Miles. That, I understand, is 
either a Republican paper or an independent paper with strong 
Republican leanings. It publishes some statements contained 
in a letter written by Mr. Miles, the gentleman from whom I 
have just quoted, I shall read a part of it. The part I shall 
read is headed: 

IGNORANT OF CONDITIONS. 

Our Senators must be ignorant of manufacturing conditions. This 
does not excuse them. 

Now he refers to this knife: 

I IA a gold-handled, two-bladed penknife. The American factory 


price, 9.4 cents; Senate duty, 18.6 cents, or 200 cent—the 
real ‘gold, handsome—you can guess hew thin. * A poorer quality, 5. 


new-style fluted bread knife, ráro blade, American 


The ordinary 
make, 6.5 cents. Duty, 14 cents, or 215 per cen 
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Butcher knife, 8-inch blade, 8.3 cents. Duty, 14.5 cents, or 174 per 


t. 

Paring knife, high-carbon superior steel, 2.7 cents. Duty, 4.6 cents 
or 170 per cent. Common kitchen table knife, 4.5 cents. Duty, 12.5 
cents, or 277 per cent. 

Kindergarten“ scissors, round ends for safety, used ca}? f in 
8 pre-war, 2.25 cents, now 5 cents. Duty, 7.25 cents, or 134 per 
cen 

American safety razor with blade, shaving as well as Gillette, 5 cents. 
Duty, 175 per cent. 

Of all American table cutlery made in the last three years 48 per 
cent has been exported. 

Think about that, Mr. President, when we are being told that 
German cutlery is flooding this market to such an extent that 
it is endangering the domestic industry and driving the manu- 
facturer out of business, in connection with the actual fact that 
after producing all that the American market will take of these 
products we export to the outside world, and sell at a fair price, 
48 per cent in competition with Germany! 


Common gingham for kitchen aprons and cheap dresses made cheaper 
here than anywhere— 


And it is. I live in a country of cotton factories. It is, Mr. 
President. f 

Imports impossible— 

True. 

Freely exported— 

Absolutely certain— 


resent sory 15 per cent, Senate 39.2 per cent. The DECIDA manu- 

2 showed capital in 1896 $4,000,000, now 844.500.000, and 

$20,009,990 cash dividends also declared. It is reducing labor, while 
‘congress increases its tarif 275 per cent. 

* . . * * 


. . 
I have an excellent silk fabric. from a Connecticut mill, now sold 


in free-trade England at good profit. 

Think about that, Mr. President. It is desired now to in- 
erease the present duties on silks up to 70 per cent, and on 
plushes made out of silk up to 90 per cent, and here is an 
excellent silk fabric from a Connecticut mill now sold in free- 
trade England at a good profit, and yet Senators insult the 
people’s intelligence by contending that we can not compete 
with England right here in this country with a tariff of less 
than 70 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, has the Senator the name of 
the mill and the price? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am reading from a newspaper article, 
and it does not give the name of the mill. 

Mr. MCLEAN. No; I guess not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It simply says “a Connecticut mill.” 


Proposed duty 62 Pe. eent, permitting our manufacturers, now badly 
overprotected, to add $60,000, to their prices, which amount would 
be doubled at retail against consumers. ages are 15.7 yr cent of 
the factory selling prices, or one-fourth of the proposed duty, which 
pretends to be principally for the wage earners. 

Aluminum ware, chinaware, glassware, pots, and kettles, and almost 
everything else is like this. 

Even common salt— 


Mr. President, I remember a time when the people of this 
country almost rose up in arms against the suggestion of put- 
ting a duty on common salt— 

Even common salt, of which we have several deposits, each about 
600 miles long by 50 to 200 miles wide and sometimes 200 feet deep, 
is to be given 44 per cent duty in bulk and over 70 per cent in bags. 

I beg the pardon of the Senate for taking up so much time, 
‘but I thought it very well to put some of these matters into 
the Recorp. I have a great deal of additional matter along 
this same line, but I could not get it segregated in time to use 
it this afternoon. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Purrps in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tariff bill be temporarily laid aside and that the 
conference report on the War Department appropriations bill 
be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. WADSWORTH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10871) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for fiscal year ending June 
80, 1923. and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 
18}, 40, 43, 58, 66, 67, 68, 72, 73, 84, 91, 92, 98, 110, 113, 121, 128, 


187, 188, 142, 143, 144, 181, 194, 195, 201, 210, 213, 215, 233, 237, 
238, and 239. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 12, 17, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 32, 42, 44, 45, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 59, 62, 
63, T1, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 93, 
95, 97, 99, 100, 104, 105, 107, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 123, 125, 
126, 130, 132, 133. 134, 135, 136, 139, 140, 141, 145, 147, 148, 149, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 169, 1693, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 192, 193, 202, 206, 207, 209, 211, 
212, 217, 219, 223, 226, 227, and 228; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $162,500"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$119,270”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $115,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$30,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $60,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $3,100,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “30” and 
insert in lieu thereof “35”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as fol- 
lows: 4 

“For expenses incident to completion of the work of furnish- 
ing to adjutants general of States and the District of Columbia 
statements of service of all persons from those States and the 
District of Columbia who entered the military service during 
the war with Germany, including the employment of clerical 
and other help in the office of The Adjutant General of the 
Army, $230,000, to be immediately available.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert “six”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $53,020"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Pay of officers: For pay of officers of the line and staff, 
$33,890,771: Provided, That after January 1, 1923, the sum 
herein appropriated for the pay of officers shall not be used for 
the pay of more than 12,000 commissioned officers on the active 
list of the Regular Army and the emergency officers in service 
undergoing physical reconstruction: Provided further, That on 
and after January 1, 1923, there shall be officers as now au- 
thorized by law except that there shall be 420 colonels, 577 lieu- 
tenant colonels, 1,575 majors, 3,150 captains, 2,967 first lieuten- 
ants, and 1,771 second lieutenants, and these numbers shall not 
be exceeded except as hereinafter provided; 983 officers of the 
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Medical Corps, 158 officers of the Dental Corps, 126 officers of 
the Veterinary Corps, 72 officers of the Medical Administrative 
Corps, and 125 chaplains; and the numbers herein provided 
shall include the officers of Philippine Scouts who shall con- 
tinue to be carried on the promotion list and who shall be pro- 
moted to grades from first lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, in 
the same manner as prescribed by law for other officers on the 
promotion list: Provided further, That prior to January 1, 1923, 
there shall be no promotions to grades below brigadier general 
of officers of the Regular Army except of officers of the Medical 
Department and chaplains, and vacancies now existing in any 
grade below brigadier general not actually filled by the accept- 
ance of an appointment tendered prior to the date of approval 
of this act shall not be filled, and beginning January 1, 1923, 
there shall be no promotions or appointments to any grade or 
to the branches of the Medical Department or chaplains that 
would cause the numbers herein authorized for such grade or 
branch to be exceeded, except that the colonels, exclusive of 
those in the Medical Department and professors, remaining on 
the active list on January 1, 1923, and not included in the 420 
junior colonels on that date shall be carried as additional num- 
bers so long as they remain in that grade and shall not prevent 
promotions due to vacancies occurring among the 420 authorized 
colonels: Provided further, That officers in excess of the num- 
bers authorized herein and not removed from the active list 
by other means shall be disposed of as follows: Those of the 
Medical Department and chaplains shall, prior to January 1, 
1923, be eliminated from the active list as hereinafter provided; 
those other than of the Medical Department and chaplains shall, 
prior to January 1, 1923, be eliminated from the active list as 
hereinafter provided except that not more than a total of 800 
now in grades from colonel to first lieutenant, inclusive, shall 
either be continued as additional officers in their grades until 
absorbed, or those in grades below lieutenant colonel shall, in 
inverse order of standing on the promotion list beginning with 
the lowest on the list in each grade, be discharged and recom- 
missioned in the next lower grade prior to January 1, 1923, 
and officers accepting recommission in a lower grade shall be 
carried on the promotion list in the positions they now occupy 
and shall, while serving in such lower grade, take rank among 
the officers of the Regular Army in accordance with their length 
of service notwithstanding the date of their new commission; 
and any officer shall be eligible for recommission and service 
in the branch in which now commissioned; officers selected for 
elimination of less than 10 years’ commissioned service may, 
upon recommendation of the board herein provided for, be dis- 
charged with one year’s pay; or those of more than 10 years’ 
and less than 20 years’ commissioned service may, upon recom- 
mendation of the board, be placed on the unlimited retired list 
with pay at the rate of 24 per cent of their active pay multi- 
plied by the number of complete years of such commissioned 
service; or those of more than 20 years’ commissioned service 
may, upon recommenadtion of the board, be placed on the 
unlimited retired list with pay at the rate of 3 per cent of their 
active pay multiplied by the number of complete years of such 
commissioned service, not exceeding 75 per cent: Provided fur- 
ther, That, of the 800 or less officers to be absorbed or recom- 
missioned under the preceding proviso, a suitable number of 
officers in grades from colonel to first lieutenant, inclusive, 
shall be continued as additional until absorbed and a suitable 
number in each grade from major to first lieutenant shall be 
recommissioned in the next lower grade, such suitable numbers 
to be determined by the President upon the recommendation 
of the board of general officers hereinafter provided for: Pro- 
vided further, That commissioned service for the purposes of 
this act shall include only active commissioned service in the 
Army performed when under appointment from the United 
States Government whether in the Regular, provisional, or tem- 
porary forces: Provided further, That any officer of less than 
10 years’ commissioned service but of more than 20 years’ serv- 
ice accredited toward retirement or for increased pay for 
length of service may, in lieu of discharge with one year’s pay 
as hereinbefore provided, if he so elects, be appointed a warrant 
officer and carried as an additional number in that grade; or 
he may, if he so elects, be retired with the rank of warrant 
officer with pay at the rate of 2 per cent of the pay of a war- 
rant officer multiplied by the number of years of such accredited 
service: Provided further, That the Secretary of War shall 
convene a board of five general officers which may include 
retired officers, whose call to active duty for this purpose is 
hereby authorized, which board, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of War, shall recommend to the President the 
officers to be eliminated from the active list under the provi- 
sions of this net, the number of officers in various grades to be 
recommissioned in the next lower grade as hereinbefore pro- 


vided, and the number of officers in various grades to be con- 
tinued as additional until absorbed as hereinbefore provided: 
Provided further, That officers shall be assigned to the several 
branches of the Army so that the number assigned to any 
branch, except of the Medical Department and chaplains, shall 
be 70 per cent of the number prescribed for such branch under 
the act of June 4, 1920, but the President may increase or dimin- 
ish the number of officers assigned to any branch by not more 
than a total of 30 per cent.” ° 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

For pay of warrant officers, $1,800,000: Provided, That no 
vacancies in the grade of warrant officer, exclusive of warrant 
officers in the Mine Planter Service, shall be filled until the num- 
ber in such grade is reduced to 600, and thereafter the number 
shall not be increased above 600: Provided further, That noth- 
ing contained herein shall prevent the appointment of qualified 
band leaders for authorized bands: Provided further, That 
within 60 days after the approval of this act the number of 
warrant officers in the Army Mine Planter Service shall be re- 
duced to 40, and thereafter the number shall not be increased 
above 40.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $950,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $5,209,784”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Pay of enlisted men: For pay of enlisted men of the line 
and staff, not including the Philippine Scouts, $56,866,399 : Pro- 
vided, That the total authorized number of enlisted men, not 
including the Philippine Scouts, shall be 125,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $5,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $200,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert “7”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert “32”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and. 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert“ 53“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert “70”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert 98“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert 5418, 800; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 
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Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its dis- | 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $710,000”; and the Senate agree to the | 
same, 

Amendment numbered 60 : That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the | 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: For | 
rental allowances, including quarters for enlisted men on duty | 
where public quarters are not available, $6,097,644”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the | 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ For 
subsistence allowances, 55,316,713“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted hy said amendment insert the following: or at 
Fort Apache, Ariz.“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “ $1,617,000” 
and insert in lien thereof “ $1,460,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House recede from its dis- | 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 70, and 
‘agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,350,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 3 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $16,750,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $11,500,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $4,500,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 101: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 101, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “for payment of transportation costs for dependents of 
officers and enlisted men as provided by law”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 
of the sum proposed insert “ $17,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,900,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $3,350,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the | 
matter inserted by said amendment and, on page 42 of the bill, 
line 1, after the word “ thereof,” insert and rentals for United | 
States troops in China”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: | 
“except in case of emergency with the approval of the Secre- | 
tary of War, in which case the total cost, including the heating | 
and plumbing apparatus, wiring, and fixtures, shall net exceed 
in the case of quarters of a general officer the sum of $8,000; | 


of a colonel or officer above the rank of captain, $6,000; and of 
an officer of and below the rank of captain, $4,000”; and the 
Senate agree ta the same. 

Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its 


| disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,825,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$475,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. - 

Amendment numbered 122- That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 122, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment and on page 49 of 
the bill, in line 13, strike out the word “three” where it occurs 
the second time and insert in lieu thereof “two”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 124: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 124, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert 535,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 127: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 127, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $12,700,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $3,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 146; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$213,880”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 150: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 150, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$95,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 168: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 168, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $450,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 180: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 180, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$600,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 182: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 182, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: „; for expenses incidental to instruction of citizens of 
the United States in marksmanship and their participation in 
international matches, $20,000.”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 189: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 189, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert 51,400,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 190: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 190, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert 51, 200,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 191: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 191, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


| of the sum proposed insert “* $8,100,000 ”; and the Senate agree 


to the same. 

Amendment numbered 196: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 196, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
eal matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 

ows: 

“The mounted, motorized, air and tank units of the National 
Guard shall be so reduced that the appropriations made in this 


act shall cover the entire cost of maintenance of such units for 
the National Guard during the fiscal year 1923.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 197: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 197, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
75 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “ $2,500,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,000,” and in line 86 strike out 
“$107,380,” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$106,880”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 198: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 198, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 51, 680,549“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 200: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 200, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 93 of the bill, in line 23, strike out “$60,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$65,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 203, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $2,059,629”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 204: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 204, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: 

“ No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used 
for paying to any civilian employee of the United States Goy- 
ernment an average daily wage or salary larger than that cus- 
tomarily paid by private individuals for corresponding work in 
the same locality.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 205: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 205, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: 

“ Except as expressly otherwise authorized herein, no part of 
the sums appropriated by this act for military purposes shall be 
expended in the purchase from private manufacturers of ord- 
nance and ordnance supplies at a price in excess of 25 per 
centum more than the cost of manufacturing such material by 
the Government, or, where such material is not or has not been 
manufactured by the Government, at a price in excess of 25 per 
centum more than the estimated cost of manufacture by the 
Government.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 208, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
105 of the bill, after line 12, insert as a separate paragraph 
the following: 

“Such portion of the appropriation of $750,000 for procure- 
ment of the exclusive rights of John Hays Hammond, jr., 
and the Radio Engineering Co. of New York (Inc.) to their 
discoveries and inventions in the art of control by radiodynamic 
energy of the movement of water-borne carriers of high explo- 
sives, made in the fortification appropriation act approved July 
6, 1916, as remains unexpended on January 1, 1923, shall be 
carried to the surplus fund and covered into the Treasury.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 216: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 216, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In line 
6 of the matter inserted by said amendment, strike out “ $1,- 
143.720 and insert in lieu thereof $543,320”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 218: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 218, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $4,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 222: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 222, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$75,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 224: That the House recec from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 224, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the sum proposed insert “$465,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 229: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 229, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
matter inserted by said amendment, in line 11, strike out 
“$47,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$40,000”; in line 11, 
strike out “$105,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $100,000"; 
in line 13, strike out “$336,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $324,500 ; in line 33, strike out “$110,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $100,000”; in line 34, strike out “ $90,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof $85,000”; in line 34, strike out “ $40,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof $35,000 ”; in line 35, strike out “ $525,- 
500” and insert in lieu thereof “$505,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 231: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 231, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $4,500,800”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 232: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 232, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“The limitations on the expenditure of appropriations for 
Salaries and wages of civilian employees hereinbefore made in 
this act shall not apply to the appropriations for the Panama 
Canal.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 234: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 234, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $525,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 235: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 235, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$930,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 236: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 236, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $4,114,484”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on Senate 
amendments numbered 41, 65, 106, 131, 199, 214, 220, 221, 225, 
and 230. 

J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 

W. L. JONES, 

SELDEN P, SPENCER, 

Wma. J. HARRIS, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

7 WILLIAXn H. STAFFORD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the report, of course, is 
exceedingly lengthy, and it would take the Secretary consider- 
able time to read it, so I shall make merely a brief statement. 

The conferees have come to a complete agreement. With re- 
spect to nine items the agreement is informal, because it is 
impossible under the rules of the House for a formal agree- 
ment to be reached upon those nine items. Upon those nine 
items, however, the House conferees will request the concur- 
rence of the House, so that in effect we are reporting a com- 
plete agreement. 

May I say, very briefly, that under this agreement the enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army is to be fixed at a maximum of 
125,000 men for the next fiscal year, and the commissioned 
strength is to be fixed at a maximum of 12,000 men for the next 
fiscal year? In this respect the Senate has yielded 8,000 enlisted 
men and 1,000 officers from its original proposal. 

The report also would involve an aggregate appropriation 
of something like $15,000,000 less than the bill as passed by the 
Senate. It is impossible to give the Senate an absolutely ac- 
curate figure concerning that reduction, because two or three of 
the items which are technically in disagreement can not be 
included in the computation until the House acts upon them, 
but, generally speaking, this report carries an aggregate of 
appropriations something like fifteen or sixteen million dollars 
less than the bill as passed by the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator state what other important 
matters of disagreement there were, and what conclusions were 
reached respecting those matters of disagreement? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The only one of any importance in dis- 
agreement technically is the appropriation of $7,500,000 for 
continuing the building of Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. That 
is reported in disagreement. We are given to understand, 
however, that the House conferees do not object to it, but, 
under their system of rules, and their general understanding 
with their colleagues of the House, they felt it to be their duty 
to bring that back to the House for a separate vote, and the 
only way to bring it back for a separate vote is to report a 
disagreement. 

The others are exceedingly slight in importance. For ex- 
ample, there is one amendment providing that the appropriation 
for pay of the Army shall be administered as and shall con- 
stitute one fund, with a certain limiting proviso that the 
funds shall not be used in any such way as to pay more per- 
sons in the Army than the specific appropriation provides for. 

Another one is a small matter, authorizing the Air Service 
to enter into the same kind of contracts in the purchase of 
supplies as the Quartermaster’s Department, the Signal Corps, 
and the Engineers now use, 

The other is an amendment allowing all the items under the 
head “Pay of the Military Academy” to be administered as 
and to constitute one fund. In the item “ Pay of the Military 
Academy,” each and every man paid is listed in the bill, and 
his salary is fixed. Every salary is fixed by statute, and the 
statute controls the number absolutely. So the Senate proposed 
that that shall be administered as one fund and thus save a 
vast amount of bookkeeping here in Washington. The House 
conferees, believing that that is legislation, under the House 
rules, are going to take it back and ask the House to concur. 

There is another item of very minor importance, Under the 
existing law, when men of the Army die outside of the United 
States or on Army transports, the Government pays for the 
transportation of the bodies to be brought home. We insert in 
the bill a provision that the same shall apply to Army nurses 
who die under similar circumstances, 

The Medical and Surgical History of the War is now being 
prepared under the direction of the Surgeon General of the 
Army. We want that done under a separate appropriation, and 
in order to have that done the Senate conferees yield and con- 
cur in the House proposal that it shall be done under a separate 
appropriation, rather than to take it out of the general appro- 
priation for the support and maintenanace of hospitals. 

Then there is another amendment. To-day the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers receives part of its maintenance 
fund from the Veterans’ Bureau and the rest of its maintenance 
fund by a direct appropriation carried in this bill. The con- 
ferees of both Houses believe that that is an exceedingly un- 
businesslike method; that the soldiers’ homes should be sup- 
ported by specific appropriations sufficient to maintain them in 
their entirety, and that no lump sum should be handed over by 
the Veterans’ Bureau to the soldiers’ homes. We can not cure 
the situation for the coming fiscal year, because the Budget 
estimates were prepared upon that basis, but we desire to have 
inserted in the bill a provision that for the fiscal year 1924, and 
thereafter, the Veterans’ Bureau funds shall not be handed over 
to the soldiers’ homes for the support, or partial support, of 
those homes. 

Mr. KING. Is the report unanimous? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is unanimous on the part of the 
Senate, one conferee on the part of the House not signing the 
report, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to say 
just a word about one of the Senate amendments that was not 
agreed to in conference. 

The Senate put upon the Army bill an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 to replace the Alaskan cable. A measure for that 
purpose has passed the Senate twice. The Senate has gone into 
it very carefully, and the committee considered the need of re- 
placing that cable as very imperative, and the Senate ratified 
the view of the committee, 

I fear that our failure to have this item agreed to will be 
very bad, if not calamitous, The House conferees, however, ap- 
parently had not gone into the matter yery fully and carefully, 
and so they would not yield upon it. It was the last amendment 
disposed of in the conference. 

As I said, the Senate conferees receded. I regret very much 
that we did so, but I think I violate no confidence when I say 
that the members of the conference on the part of the House 
individually assured the Senate conferees that in the prepara- 
tion of the military appropriation bill next winter they would 
look into the matter very carefully, and, if the need appeared 
to be imperative, as we tried to show them, they felt satisfied 
that the bill would take care of it—that is, if they were con- 
vinced of the need of it, they would use their influence, at any 
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rate, to have the appropriation made immediately available, 
I feel that in the next bill the matter will be taken care of and 
the appropriation provided. So I consented to the recession 
from that item. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think it is my duty to 
the Senate to mention the two remaining technical disagree- 
ments. They are not important, but perhaps they should be 
stated for the RECORD. 

The House appropriated something like $4,000,000 for lon- 
gevity pay for enlisted men of the Army. The Senate appro- 
priated a smaller amount, due to the reduction of that item by 
the new pay law. When we got into conference, we found that 
we required even less than the Senate amendment provided for, 
but as conferees are required to stay within the limits of the 
House and Senate provisions on such items, we must ask the 
House to take an even lower sum than the Senate provided, 
which is lower than the House item, 

The other amendment is with respect to the quarters which 
are to be built at Fort Benning. The Senate provided that 
the money for that purpose could be used for the building of 
apartment houses, not to cost in excess of $150,000, and to 
house 18 families. The Senate passed it in that form, The 
House conferees desired to accept that limitation upon the ap- 
propriation, but it is necessary, under their rules, to take it 
back to the House, because under their rule it is legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


PRICES OF CRUDE OIL AND GASOLINE, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the supply of copies of 
Senate Resolution 295 has been exhausted in the files of the 
document room. The Committee on Manufactures requires 
copies for the use of the committee to send out to certain oil 
companies. I ask unanimous consent that an order be entered 
for a reprint of 1,000 copies for the use of the document room, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that 1,000 copies of Senate Resolution 
295 be reprinted. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 


MILITARY ROAD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. While the tariff bill is tempo- 
rarily laid aside, I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 3345) changing the name of Keokuk Street, in the county 
of Washington, D. C., to Military Read. The change of name 
is desired by those living on both sides of the street. A part 
of it is called Military Road and a part Keokuk Street, so that 
it causes a great deal of confusion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will it lead to discussion? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will lead to no discussion. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the name of the street known as Keokuk 
Street NW.. extending from Military Road at Twenty-seventh Street 
to Wisconsin Avenue, be, and the same shall heneeforth be, known ag 
Military Road. And the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are hereby directed to cause the name of Military Road from Military 
Road at Twenty-seventh Street to Wisconsin Avenue NW. to be placed 
upon the plats and maps of the District of Columbia. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MOSES presented a resolution adopted by the Colebrook 
Woman's Club, of Colebrook, N. H., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That we protest inst the food, tablewar 
wear schedules of the Fordney-MeCumber bill. These’ 
increase the costs. of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men upon American women and upon American 
children. They should not be allowed to become law. 


Mr. MOSES presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
held on Sunday, June 18, 1922, of citizens of Manchester, N. H., 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Whereas four years after the Great War the systematic extermina- 
tion of the Christians of Asia Minor is still being pursued by the 
Turkish Government of An with unabated ruthlessness, which will 
result in the virtual extinction of the Armenian and Greek populations 
of Anatolia; and 

Whereas the latest decisions of the Allied Governments propose to 
hand back to Turkey another million of Christians but recently deliv- 
ered from Turkish 8 Be it Senny 

Resolved, That this meeting protest to the civilized world agalnst the 
commission of such an abominable outrage and extend its heartfelt 
sympathy to the Christians of the Near East who are thus threatened 
with complete extermination, and pledge to them its unstinted material 
and m support In their strenuous resistance to the return of Turk- 
ish ; be it further 


and women’s- 
schedules will 
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Resolved, That this meeting express the conviction that the continued 
presence of the Greek Army in Asia Minor is the most ae — 
anty for the 5 of the Christians and other non-Turkish es; 


and be it 

Resol That this meeting express its ful 3 of the 
efforts of the British Government and the later deci: of the United 
States Government to bring the Turkish horrors to the knowledge of 


the civilized world. 
Gro. E. TRUDEL, Mayor. 
Right. Rev., Kowanb M. PAREHE, 
HOBART PILLSBURY 
For Gov. Albert O. Brown). 
A. S. MANGURIAN, 


ENFORCEMENT OF CUSTOMS LAWS. 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 344) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to detail four persons pail from 
the appropriation for the collection of customs, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 780) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3784) for the relief of Benjamin F. Burch; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3735) to amend an act entitled “An act to supple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful restraints and monupolies, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, oy amend- 
ing section 10 thereof; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3736) granting a pension to Clarence G. Stone- 
street; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3737) to correct the military record of Clarence 
G. Stonestreet; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 214) to authorize the expenses 
for delegates to the Pan-Pacific Union; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted an amendment intended to ve pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO THE KEPARATION COMMISSION, 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution and ask its reference to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. It calls for certain in- 
formation. I am informed that those pretending to represent 
the United States, or actually representing it, officially or un- 
officially, on the Reparation Commission are being paid for 
their services by Germany or amounts coming from Germany. 
I want to secure full information in regard to that matter, 
the number of employees and the amount paid to each, and 
whether any officials are officers; and if so, whether they are 
drawing double compensation. 

The resolution (S. Res. 309) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is requested to report to the 
Senate the names of any officiat or so-called “ unofficial’ representa- 
tives of the State Department accredited to the Reparation Commis- 
sion, or presuming to act for the United States in dealing with the 
e Commission, together with a statement of the instructions 
under which said persons may be acting or pretending to act for the 
Government of the United States, and & statement of the salaries 
and allowances made to said persons and by whom paid, and further 
as to whether or not officers of the Army have been attached to said 

tion Commission or have been delegated by the State Depart- 
ment to represent the Government in deali with the Reparation 
Commission, and whether or not such officers have been permitted to 
receive or have received salaries and allowances from the Reparation 
Commission in addition to thelr pay and allowances as officers of the 
Army; and also a statement of the number of clerks, stenographers, 
and persons employed by said representatives of the State Department, 
together with the compensation prid to each. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his seeretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts and joint resolu- 
tions: 

On June 17, 1922; 

S. 2664. An act for the relief of Jesse Goodin; 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline 
Thomas; and 

S. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution to authorize the loan by the 
Secretary of War to the commander im chief of the United 


Confederate Veterans of cots for the use of the members of 
the United Confederate Veterans during the sessions of the na- 
tional encampment of the United Confederate Veterans at Rich- 
mond, Va., from June 19 to 22; 1922. 

On June 19, 1922: 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to designate depositaries of public moneys in for- 
eign countries and in the Territories and insular possessions of 
the United States, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 12078) to provide additional compensation 
for certain civilian employees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall consume but little time. 

Mr, CURTIS, Will the Senator allow the regular order— 
the tariff bill—to be laid before the Senate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment, z 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The pending amendment is in 
paragraph 329, page 64, line 15, where the committee proposes 
to strike out the figure “1” before the word “cent” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ seven-eighths of 1,” so as to read: 

Chain and chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than 
three-fourths of 1 Inch in diameter, sevemeighths of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
editorial which appeared in the Evening Mail, a New York 
journal, on the subject of the tariff, entitled “ Why the tariff 
bill should pass.” It is a very thoughtful article on the measure 
pending before the Senate, and I ask consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Evening Mail.] 
WHY THE TARIPP BILL SHOPLD PASS. 
A tarif for protection is a tariff, for the American people and for 


American pr — 4 
It has been tested time and a and has never failed. 
It is the policy that has h the American home market for the 
American farmer. 
It is the policy that has developed eer American industry, main- 
e competing wage scale in 
wage earner the best paid 


The pay envelope of the American wage earner under a protective 
tariff RA 8 e more contentment, Petter living conditions, and 
greater individual ities than any other pay envelope anywhere. 

Every Democratic free trade law ever enacted has sooner or later 
forced industrial depression and panic; every protective tarif law hag 
encouraged industrial expansion and created prosperity. 

Whenever the Republican Party has been given power in the Nation 
it has been because its firgt principle is, through protection, to assure 
stability and prosperity to our farms and factories. A Republican 
53 has always met that expectation as its most immediate duty. 

This Congress has delayed too long performing that duty. It should 
have enacted a tarif law months ago. Farmers kno ndeed 


lation. The Republican Con 
them; it is now time for a 


The Senate is making progress with such a bill. It is frankly a 
measure desi to protect American industries. That is as it should 
be. It is no better and no worse than every other protective tariff. ever 
enacted. revenue law has 


Flaws can be found in ae course. 


tion was denounced by Mr. Cleveland as “a ba of party perfidy and 
dishonor,” and Senator Calyin Brice, himself of the mo- 
cratie National Committee, graphically deseribed the scenes in the, 
Senate as “a wild orgy of the sts. 


These characterizations of the work of a Democratie EEr aye wero 
made by a Democratic President and a Democratic United States Sen- 
ator. Despite his denunciation of it, Mr. Cleveland did not veto the 
measure, it became a law without his signature—the only revenue 
law we ever had without presidential san 2 

Free-trade Democrats in the Senate are assailing the pending bill 
with prophecies that it will add to the cost of 3 That is an old, 
old story with free traders. For nearly a century they have been say- 
ing it over and over again until it has worn so Serp a ve in the 
Democratic 8 that no Democrat can see over the sides of it. 

All that they have said in the present debate was uttered in pre- 
cisely the same terms by their Democratic predecessors of years ago in 
enoun every protective tariff law before enactment. 

Never do these same Democrats—or did their Sin gee pe ee 
their argument by taking the figures of a protective tarif period to 

rotect to the cost of living, 


ercely of what a protective tariff will do, but gou 
never can get a word out of them as to what a protective tariff 


e 
. difference is the difference between prophecy and results. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was astounded at the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] that the 
Senate had no right to call upon a Federal reserve bank for the 
information asked in my resolution. I am surprised, in the first 
place, that the Senator would take such a stand. I hold that 
his position is utterly untenable, in the second place. 

I do not know, but it is difficult for me to believe that any 
other Senator would agree with him that the Senate—which 
helped to create the Federal reserve banking system, which 
established 12 regional banks, with the Federal Reserve Board 
as the governing power, with its members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and with that board 
naming the governor of every Federal reserve bank—had no 
right to call upon one of those banks for the information 
sought in the resolution. I can not understand the Senator's 
method of reasoning and the logic of his strange argument in 
this matter. 

I was also surprised when the Senator took the position 
that he opposes the passage of the resolution calling upon those 
banks to give the information which I seek in the resolution. 
The Senator’s speech had been sent to those on the mailing lists 
of those banks at the expense of the banks and partly at the 
expense of the Government, because a part of the money which 
they accumulated goes into the Government. I hold, and I 
have scores of letters from all over the country which hold, 
that this is a bad practice; that these banks have no right to 
take up any Senator’s speech assailing the position of another 
Senator on a great public question and circulate it at their ex- 
pense and thus indulge in politics in that way. 

These banks have used Federal reserve bank mailing lists. 
They have sent out the speech of the Senator from Virginia. 
What right have they to do that? Am I right or wrong in that 
request? I was not seeking to reprimand them, although 
they should have been reprimanded for manifest political 
activity. I am asking to have them tell the Senate who sug- 
gested that they send out that speech. Is not that a fair propo- 
sition? Are we going to permit these banks to go into politics? 
Is that the purpose of Senators who would thus shield them 
in this pernicious activity? What right had they to take the 
speech of a Senator, a speech that assailed me in a number 
of instances and undertook to refute statements that I made 
upon this floor, with very critical references made to myself in 
that speech, and mail it out in that way? The term “ dema- 
gogue” was applied to those of us who opposed the Federal 
Reserve Board’s deflation policy, and was employed frequently. 
The word “ignorance” and statements like that toward myself 
and those who opposed the deflation policy were employed. 
That speech was circulated by these governmental institutions. 
The bank at Atlanta admits sending out 6,500 copies of the 
Glass speech down in my territory, and those speeches cost $15 
a thousand to have them printed. I am calling on other banks 
to give us the same character of information. Who told you 
to send out this speech? What caused you to send it out? 
The bank of Atlanta, in response to my question, “ Did any 
member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest it?” said, No; 
but the reserve board said they were available.” I know just 
as well as I am living that the Federal Reserve Board inspired 
the printing and distribution of that speech. 

Mr. President, I was surprised to find the Senator from Vir- 
ginia coming out and opposing the giving of that list to me. 
Why, he said, The Senator from Alabama wants to get hold 
of this mailing list for the purpose of sending his speech to 
these people.” Why not? If I want to send them at my own 
expense, or if somebody else wants to send them in the interest 
of fair play, why should the Senator object? These Federal 
reserve banks sent out the speech of the Senator from Virginia. 
They had them published by the hundreds and thousands, 
They had them addressed. They have gone into the hands of 
thousands of people, and I do not know who received them, I 
submit to every fair-minded Senator in this body that my re- 
quest is a fair and just one. 

I made a speech assailing the Senator’s position. I attacked 
his figures. I undertook to refute his statements regarding the 
deflation policy. I quoted figures from the Federal Reserve 
Board Bulletin. I gave facts from its own records, and they 
do dispute the statements of the Senator from Virginia. Why 
should I not have the right to lay my statements before the 
people who haye read his speech? Why should I not have that 
right? 

I want to give the Senate just a small measurement of what 
was in his speech and what I said. The Senator from Virginia 
said: 


I pointedly deny that there was deflation of either regional reserve 
bank credits or any diminution of Federal reserve currency for the 
period of the appalling drop in prices of agricultural products. * è =+ 
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Instead of deflating credits and currency, the Federal reserve banks, 
during the period of falling prices, enormously expanded bank credits 
and increased the volume of circulating notes, 


Now, listen, Senators! Here is what I said on February 9 as 
to what the official records prove: 


The Reserve Board's own figures, printed in the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letins, clearly prove that Senator Gass made a ve and inexplicable 
blunder in asserting, as he did in his speech, an 
statement in the pamphlet s h in italics, that “during the whole 

riod of falling prices the Federal reserve banks were sup bine largely 
mereased credit facilities and issuing a constantly increasing volume of 
Federal reserve notes,” for an ana of the reports shows, irrefutably, 
that in precisely the “ period of falling prices,” through which we have 
been passing, there was not only no “enormous expansion” by the 
3 banks m Giane “bank aona 5 75 . 8 055 but in 

reserve banks there was an a contraction o 49 
in the Federal reserve credits— 8 N 


Those facts come from the Federal Reserve Board Bulletin. 
If they are not correct, I am not responsible for that. 


anne a contraction of $927,026,000 in the volume of Federal reserve 


Now, Senators, I want these figures to go in the Recorp of to- 
day's proceedings. Listen, here are the facts: 
Loans, discounts, and bought Pope 15 by ail of the 12 Federal reserre 
nks, 


then in printing the 


Contraction of oredits by the 12 Federal reserve banks. 
May 28, 1920, to ‘Aug, 31, 1921 $1, 410, 776, 000 
May 28, 1920, to Jan. 25, 192222. 2, 005, 149, 000 
Contraction of Federal reserve notes in circulation. 
May 28;'1920.:to- Aug, 31; eee 625, 555, 000 
May 28, 1920, to Jan. 25, 1922-2-2 i 2323. 020, 000 


In refutation of the emphatic assertions b; 
ties that they did not proceed to deflate c ts, attention is asked to the 
following excerpt from the bulletin issued by the Federal Reserve Bank 
3 under date of December 20, 1919, addressed to all mem- 

“Onr present task, therefore, is to proceed with the deflation of 
credits as rapidly and as systematically as possible." 

If my position is correct—and I feel that it is—are not those 
who have read the speech of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] entitled to have my speech sent to them? As a Mem- 
ber of this Chamber in which sits the Senator whose speech has 
been sent broadcast by these banks, these great governmental 
institutions seeking to injure me because I have dared to call a 
spade a spade and to criticize and condemn them for their de- 
flation policy, am I not entitled to haye my speech read by the 
people who have read his speech? Would not a sense of com- 
mon fairness require that? What is there wrong in that? 

Senators, is there anything wrong in the suggestion that I 
have made? I must confess that I never expected the position 
to be taken that the Senator from Virginia has taken on this 
point in the controversy. I had an idea that he would say, 
“Why, let him have the information and the list“; but not so; 
he opposes it; he does not want the committee to permit the 
resolution to pass. He even takes the ground that we have no 
right to call in this creature of the Congress and inquire into its 
conduct, and say, “You have been circulating a speech in 
which there is a severe arraignment of those who are opposed 
to the policy of the Federal Reserve Board; you have had that 
speech printed at considerable expense; you have sent it out; 
now we want the list of those to whom you sent it, in order 
that a Member of the United States Senate who has been at- 
tacked may have the opportunity, if he desires, to send his 
speech to those people. 

That is not all, Mr. President. I want to know how much 
money has been expended in this propaganda and who it was 
who inspired the sending out of that speech in the outset. I 
ask that question in the resolution of each and every one of 
these banks. Are we not entitled to know that? Are Senators 
on the other side going to take the position that we are going 
to let these banks go into politics; that we are going to let 
them use the banks’ funds and some of the public’s funds to 
circulate somebody’s speech, as was done in this instance? Are 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber not going to permit 
them to make an accounting to the Congress that created them; 
to show what they are doing with their money when it is charged 
by a Senator on this floor that they are misusing it? 

Oh, Senators, let no one here or elsewhere be deceived. There 
is more behind this thing than the mere matter of getting that 
list. I want the truth known to the country. I want the facts 
to come out. I want the people to know that these banks, 
under the suggestion of the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, had this speech printed and circulated among the busi- 
ness men and bankers of the United States. They have got 
one side of it; and the situation that has been presented to 
them I attack and refute with my figures and with my posi- 
tion upon the question. 


the Federal reserve authori- 
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The speech of one Senator from Virginia having been circu- 
lated, which another Senator claims has a great many inac- 
curate and incorrect statements in it, and that his speech has 
the right and correct statements, will not the Senate decide to 
let each man who has read the one speech read both speeches 
and decide for himself? Senators, are we not entitled to such 
a proposition of fair play in this country? This is a republic. 
The people out yonder who Tread and inform themselves are 
entitled to know the truth in order that they may know how 
properly to cast their votes. Here is the lawmaking body 
which belongs to them, and here is a Senator who has been 
fighting a deflation policy that he will believe to his dying 
day was inaugurated by the money lords of Wall Street, and 
that it brought ruin upon millions of people in the country. Is 
he going to be hampered and handicapped and hounded by the 
very people who have been guilty of the things he charges? 
Will not the Senate, that has the authority and the power, 
merely request—for that is what the resolution does—these 
banks to give that information? : 

Mr. President, let us get the truth. Let me try again. I 
offered a resolution a month ago to investigate the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, a bank that holds the purse strings 
of the States of my section, my State included. The bankers of 
my State must go to that bank to make arrangements to get 
their currency and credit, and yet that bank sends out a speech, 
accompanied by a letter, to the people who must depend on it 
for currency and credit, and calls on them to give their opinion 
as to the situation, the speech and all. Mr. President, that is a 
severe crime in a Republic. I know that there are those, and 
some of them get into this Chamber occasionally, who have but 
little regard for the rights of the people. What right has a 
banking institution which holds the money supply and controls 
the life blood of business, and especially an institution which is 
under Government supervision, with its head officer named by 
the Federal Reserve Board, to go into politics in this fashion? 
Was I wrong in calling for that information? I could not get it. 
The committee never acted on that resolution and that resolu- 
tion is dead. I chose the other course and called on the bank at 
Atlanta, and that bank has reported, and I am simply requesting 
that the other banks do likewise. Is there anything wrong in 
that? 

Mr. President, I know that some Senators do not like to hear 
what I am saying, but they are going to hear a heap more of 
it before this thing is over. If the President reappoints Gov- 
ernor Harding on the Federal Reserve Board, they never will 
bear the last of it; I will give it to them morning, noon, and 
night. We are deeply in earnest about this thing; we do not 
propose to have a man selected who is stamped all over with 
the approval of Wall Street to sit unmolested at the head of 
the Federal Reserve Board and control the money supply of 
this great Government. 

I want to read a statement to Senators to show how efforts 
are being made to secure indorsements for him. Some of those 
who are trying to secure his reappointment went up to New 
Jersey and in some fashion got a bankers’ convention there to 
indorse him. One of the delegates who was present stated 
that this is what occurred: 

last week the New 
sie Mae ted ae LAS Pal 
E o 8 Ferney banker of the est standing writes 


out of 
of not 


That, Mr. President, is the character of propaganda going on— 
sneaking, insidious, slipping around in a convention, sitting with 
resolutions in their pockets, never saying a word until just 
before the convention adjourned, and then, when all the dele- 
gates have gone, a resolution like that with only a 
handful present. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator state the name of his cor- 
respondent in New Jersey? I happened to hear him refer to 
the New Jersey Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. HEFLIN. His name is not given. 

Mr. EDGE. I imagined it belonged to the anonymous class 
of communications. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The quotation is from an editorial in the 
Manufacturers’ Record which says: 

A New Jersey banker of the highest standing writes the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record as follows: 

Then follows what he said as I have read it. I do not believe 
the name is given, but I will tell the Senator who I think he is; 


I think he is ex-Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, who is against 
the Federal Reserve Board’s deflation policy. 

Mr. President, that is what is going on in an effort to have 
this man reappointed. The interests supporting him are work- 
ing in every way to bring about his reappointment. 

The Senator from Virginia says that if the Senator from 


Alabama feels like his speech has answered the one the Sena- 
tor from Virginia made, he felicitates the Senator from Ala- 
bama upon his happy frameof mind. That is a nice compliment 
for the Senator to pay to himself. I have received a number of 
letters from people in his own State who agree with my posi- 
tion. I am not going to read any of them now. I have letters 
here from Texas, from Maryland, from Tennessee, and scores 
of letters from various other States. Just to give an indication 
of the sentiment outside of his State and mine, I quote from a 
letter written by the former cotton expert of the State of Texas, 
Mr. Yearry. He says: 


Replying to yours of haf 12, on 
e speech 


reading your speech on the Federal 
reserve bank in reply to 


me to that you have made a A cepts a 20 —.— ae 
charge exatiat work of the Federal Reserve —— 9 

Here is a letter from James A. Martin, manufacturer and 
wholesale dealer in lumber, of Johnson City, Tenn. 

At no time in two years past could business loans at fair rates 
so that the user or manufacturer could afford borrow and nd 
his business. Mr. HEFLIN is absolutely correct when he charges defa- 
tion with destroying values and business in the South. 

Mr. President, I am not going to weary the Senate now, but I 
promise that I will discuss this question at various times, and 
if ever that man is reappointed I will have much more to say. 
I will read a letter now from Baltimore—and, as the hour is 
growing late, I shall read no more letters this afternoon— 
0 by Mr. McCormick. This letter was sent to me by a 

It is addressed to Mr. L. C. Younger, district manager of the 
Provident Life and Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


many is subject, 8 
mercial Bank for five years. It is the nS eng 
a member of the Federal reserve. While 


very, ve 
of business 
businesslik: reserve. 
business, such as ours, are not made as rapidly as in some other, 
I hope you will keep up the good work, because I find that the 
bankers, as a rule, are afraid to say anything, and the majority of our 
people are totally blind to the situation. 
Yours very sincerely, 


mate 


W.N. Mecconutex. 

Those are all the letters I am going to read this afternoon, 
Mr. President. I am simply showing you why it is that I have 
gone to the trouble, week after week and month after month 
for nearly two years, of condemning a policy that I know 
strikes at the very heart of the business life of my country. 
You can talk about your tariff and talk about your ship sub- 
sidy and other things, but I am hammering on the livest ques- 
tion in this Nation, and that is the control of the money supply 
and credits. I know you want to wave it aside, but the Ameri- 
can people, descendents of the men who achieved liberty in the 
Revolution, who won the War of 1812, the war against Mexico, 
and fought out the great questions between the States in 1861, 
and won the war with Spain. and then won the great World 
War—these heroic citizens, men and women, are not going to 
submit to being held up and having the money supply taken 
away from them and their business killed in order to make 
millionaires and billionaires in Wall Street every 5 or 10 years, 
That is why these papers pounce upon me. I am hammering 
on the real issue, the one that affects most vitally the whole 
business fabric of America. That is why they fight me. That 
is why these banks are willing to take somebody else's speech 
that defends their position and circulate it and keep back mine, 
that denounces and condemns their position. 

Mr, EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will permit a suggestion—I do 
not desire to make it, however, in any other thought than that 
it may be helpful—I recall the Senator’s previous resolution, 
and my suggestion at the time that it be referred in the proper 
way, in the orderly manner, to the committee having charge of 
that particular activity—the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The Senator refused to permit that action; and the 
resolution, as I recall, was on the table for two or three weeks, 
and perhaps longer, with frequent addresses on the part of the 
Senator covering in part the same subjects. Finally the Senator 
sent it to the committee in the usual way, and a subcommittee 
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was appointed. I am not a member of the subcommittee, so I the chairman of the committee if he will not consent to its 


can not discuss what happened in the subcommittee, but the 
information requested under the resolution came to the Senate 
and was published, as I recall, rather expeditiously after that 
action. 

If the Senator really wants action, rather than merely the 
opportunity to talk to the resolution all the time—he can talk 
anyhow, so far as that is concerned, whenever he gets the floor, 
whether the resolution is in the custody of the committee or 
otherwise—it seems to me that if, in the usual way, he would 
ask to have the resolution referred to the proper committee, and 
the committee would then appoint a subcommittee to make such 
inquiry as they thought proper, his desire would not be in the 
slightest degree delayed. Instead of that, the Senator has 
chosen to have his resolution lie on the table, without action 
by „ and then from time to time to make a speech 
about it. 

Of course the Senator has that privilege. I am not criticizing 
it at all, but I think he should have the information. I heard 
the chairman of the committee to-day make the statement that 
he would gladly appoint a subcommittee to consider this reso- 
lution, Speaking now from precedent, the action that was taken 
before seems to have been expeditious, and just why the Senator 
assumes that he will not get action on his resolution if it is 
referred to the committee now, I do not know. That assump- 
tion seems to me entirely unjustified. 

I merely make that suggestion in an absolutely friendly man- 
ner, because the Senator ‘is entitled to the information, and I 
think that is the way to get it, not simply to talk on the floor 
of the Senate to a resolution that is on the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I appreciate the kindly interest 
of the distinguished Senator from New Jersey, who helped to 
send my other resolution to its long, last sleep. It sleeps there 
still, Mr. President, with no sign of awaking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDGE. Was not the information which the Senator re- 
quested under the terms of the other resolution received by the 
Senate after the resolution was referred to the committee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; not until I had another resolution 
passed through this body. I got a resolution through here, by 
unanimous consent, calling on the Atlanta bank to give this 
information, and to send their mailing list, and they did so. 
Now I am asking that the other 11 banks do the same thing, 
and show how much they expended, and how many speeches 
they sent out, and two or three Senators on the other side are 
blocking the proposition, 

Mr. EDGE. I recall very clearly that after the previous 
resolution went to the committee, word was received that the 
Atlanta bank was ready at any time to send the information, 
I do not think the other banks would feel differently disposed ; 
but this idea of talking forever on the floor of the Senate to a 
resolution that apparently can not receive action without 
unanimous consent, when there is other unfinished business 
before the Senate, certainly does not get the Senator anywhere. 
It simply gives him the opportunity to make frequent speeches, 
which he seems to enjoy. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have to remind my friend 
from New Jersey that I make a speech when I feel it my duty 
to speak, without consulting him as to when or how long I shal) 
speak, or what I shall speak about, Now, just think. If I had 
not spoken this afternoon, would I ever have brought out such 
a suggestion from the Senator from New Jersey? Publicity— 
giving the facts in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorv; this is one pub- 
lication that can not be subsidized. When you tell the facts, 
and they go out in the CONGRESSIONAL Record, the country reads 
them, and that is what I want it to do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from North 
Carolina. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hope the Senators on the 
other side will give consent to the passage of this resolution. 
The Senate has already passed a resolution asking the Atlanta 
bank for this information, and they haye replied. It did no- 
body any harm. The Senator from Alabama feels that this 
matter is personal to himself and an attack on him. I do not 
agree with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] that the 
Government has nothing to do with the Federal reserve banks. 
I think the whole system is under the control of the Govern- 
ment. The Senator from Alabama evidently is going to talk 
on this resolution all this evening; he is going to talk to-mor- 
row; and why not give consent? No harm will be done to any- 
body, but it will satisfy him and his friends. 

I hope the Senators on the other side will yield. The chair- 
man of the committee is here, and I think he will agree with 
me that no harm will be done by passing the resolution. I ask 


passage? 
Mr. MCLEAN. Is the Senator addressing his remarks to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes, I ask the Senator to consent to the 
passage of this resolution. Let us settle the matter. No 
harm will result to anybody, and it will satisfy a brother Sen- 
ator who thinks he has been aggrieved in this matter. Why not 
pass the resolution? It will do no harm, and it is very easy 
to pass it and elicit this information. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think, in the first place, the resolution is in 
bad form, 

Mr, OVERMAN. It may be in bad form. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think if it had been addressed to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board it would have been in much better form. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I rather agree with the Senator; but the 
Senator's colleague has adopted another plan. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the other resolution was exactly like it, 
addressed to the bank, and the Federal Reserve Board sent it 
to the bank. That is the way it is done. 

Mr. OVERMAN, ‘This course was taken with regard to the 
Atlanta bank, and why not take it in regard to the others? 
There is no harm in it. It can hurt nobody at all, and it will 
satisfy the Senator from Alabama himself; and I think if con- 
sent is given here this afternoon to pass the resolution it will 
be satisfactory all around, to the Senator and to his friends. I 
do not believe that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] will 
object to it, because I believe that the Senator will agree with 
me that the whole Federal reserve system is under the control 
of Congress and that we have a right to pass any resolution 
we please dealing with it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I understand that the Senator from Alabama 
has nearly finished his remarks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know how long I am going to speak. 
If this can be done and the resolution agreed to, I will stop 
now—— 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator might as well use up the rest of 
the afternoon, I think. Weare to have a meeting of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to-morrow, and I should like to 
consult the committee with regard to these matters, if they are 
to keep coming. I think it is an unfortunate precedent to allow 
all these resolutions to go through under unanimous-consent 
agreements. I should like to know what they involve. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator, and yet we have 
adopted this principle; we have done it before, and why not 
do it again? 

Mr. McLEAN. I think, furthermore, that the resolution 
should be in proper form, and I should like to have it go to the 
committee. It seems to me that the Senator from Alabama is 
as much obligated to consent to let the resolution be referred 
regularly as I am obligated to withdraw my objection, under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is usually very gracious and 
kind about these matters, and I thought if I appealed to him 
probably he would yield. I felt that the Senator has no per- 
sonal objection because of these technicalities, and this has been 
done before. x 

Mr. McLEAN. As I said, I have not voted once, since I have 
been in the Senate, against a resolution of investigation; but 
in this particular case there are so many of these resolutions 
coming along that I should like to consult the committee with 
regard to the matter, because I have a feeling that we are 
establishing a precedent here that is going too far. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator. I have opposed 
a good many proposed investigations but this precedent has 
already been set, and it does not require the expenditure of any 
money. 

Mr. McLEAN. If it is a bad precedent, the sooner we diverge 
from it the better. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think, if we agreed to the passage of this 
resolution, we could go along with the tariff bill to-morrow and 
not have a continuation of these speeches. It will take all day, 
probably, to discuss the matter, I am making the suggestion 
only in the interest of economy of time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
declines to withdraw his objection and permit this resolution 
to pass, and I am forced to proceed and comment upon that. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], one of the 
ablest, fairest, and best Members of this body, who believes in 
justice and fair play in everything, is asking now, as a matter of 
simple justice, something that will not cost the Government one 
cent. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who op- 
poses giving this information to me and to the country, wants 
my resolution referred to his committee, of which the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is a member, and I am asking the 
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Senate not to do it. I have stated what happened to the other 
resolution. I never would have gotten that information if I 
nad not gone around to the committee and offered a resolution 
here that did not cost the Government anything. In that way 
I got that information. That is all I am asking for now. 

What is it that makes Senators want to hold up this resolu- 
tion until to-morrow? Do they want to confer with the Federal 
Reserve Board governor? Do they want to talk to the Federal 
Reserve Board governor, whose conduct I have criticized and 
expect to continue to criticize? Do they want to ask them 
whether or not they want to give this information? Is that 
the object of delaying this thing? What is it, Mr. President? 
Does it come back to what I suggested in the outset to-day? 
Whenever you get a matter up here that treads on the toes of 
big business—business that regards itself as bigger than the 
Government; business that thinks it has a bought license under 
which to pillage and plunder the American people; business 
that can whisper around and have a thing like this held up— 
what is it that is back of all this thing that we witness here 
to-day? 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] wants to know 
why I want to discuss the resolution. Thank God there is free 
speech in this Chamber! If we have not a free press, we have 
free speech. Some of the press are free. Some of the news- 
papers are clean and honest, and all that, and I praise them. 
When I refer to a subsidized press and an unfair, bought press, 
I am not referring to the other crowd. Nobody need take of- 
fense unless he is hit by what I say. 

Mr. President, I got that other information, through another 
resolution, in a week or 10 days, and I do not think the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut knew that resolution had passed. I do 
not think the Senator from New Jersey knew that resolution 
had passed. Probably both of them, if they had been present, 
would have objected to it. One of them voted to-day against 
permitting me to proceed with free speech in this body in order. 
I heard them. I knew who they were. 
New Jersey [Mr. Ence] was one of them. I heard him vote 
against allowing me to proceed in order to discuss a resolution 
which I introduced, which affects me personally and affects 
the people I represent, and affects the business life of the whole 
American people. I am anxious to keep these banks out of 
politics. When I fight for that I am fighting for the best inter- 
ests of my country, and when the banks want to get into poli- 
tics, they are doing that which would drag this Government 
down. 

If the banking institutions, under Government control, are to 
become mighty factors in politics, Senators, free institutions 
are in danger. Must I remain quiet or strive to prevent such a 
condition? We can not get the other side to withdraw an ob- 
jection to a resolution which simply asks these banks, “ Who 
told you to send out the Glass speech? How many did you send 
out? How much did you spend in sending them out?” 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama is on 
the other side of the Chamber from me, and I may have mis- 
understood him, but did he make the statement that he heard 
the Senator from New Jersey vote against free speech in the 
Senate to-day? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not want to do the Senator an injustice, 
but when the motion was made that I be permitted to proceed 
in order, the Chair put the question; there were a number of 
ayes, and there were a few noes, and I understood the Senator 
from New Jersey to vote “no.” e 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is entirely correct. The Senator 
from New Jersey did vote “no.” The Senator from New Jersey 
would like to make that perfectly clear and plain, if there is 
any doubt in the mind of the Senator from Alabama about it. 
The Senator from New Jersey will always vote “no,” when a 
question of order is put by the Chair to the Senate, when a 
Senator so far forgets himself as to call a colleague a liar, un- 
less the Senator so offending withdraws such statement 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did withdraw it. 

Mr. EDGE. And at that time the Senator from Alabama had 
not withdrawn the statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I could not withdraw it. If the Senator un- 
derstood parliamentary law at all, he would know that. How 
could I withdraw it until the matter had been disposed of and 
the Senate had directed under the rule that I proceed in order? 
But the motion was that I be permitted to proceed in order, and 
the Senator from New Jersey voted against that motion. I was 
undertaking to plead for his constituents, the men, women, and 
children in New Jersey, who have been pillaged and plundered 
by this deflation policy. I am fighting for the whole people. 
I know it is a hard fight and a big fight that I am making. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. HEFLIN. The subsidized press agents are on every 
hand, and every sort of ingenuity is employed to suppress what 
I say and keep it from the country. I know it is a hard fight, 
but I am going to make it if I live. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator can not evade the actual happening 
in that way. Of course, the Senator was very properly called 
to order, and, as he says, technically could not have spoken 
until relieved of that ban. That is very true. But there was 
only one time for a Senator to express his feeling of—I do not 
want to use the word“ contempt,” and I will not use it—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator can not use it toward me. 

Mr. EDGE. To express his feeling, certainly, of difference of 
opinion, when a Senator will permit himself to forget himself, 
even for a moment, and use a term of that kind on the floor of 
the United States Senate. The only time that any Senator 
could express his view of it was when the motion was made. 
The Senator as a rule is rather difficult to stop in debate, and 
he could have withdrawn that expression before the actual call 
to order was made. He was still standing on the floor; he was 
trying to speak; but he made no effort to withdraw the word 
until after the motion was made, and then he did. So that I 
voted “no,” and I will always vote “no” when any Senator 
so far forgets himself as that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was on my feet, but the rule was produced, 
and the Presiding Officer said that both Senators should be 
seated. I sat down. Just as soon as I got the floor I withdrew 
the remark I made. I was provoked into it. The Senator from 
Virginia himself acknowledged that I had not used the language 
he thought I had used, so d can not be blamed, for I was pro- 
voked into using the language I did. Of course, I regret vio- 
lating the rules of this body at any time, and hope to keep 
within them; but, Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
fought hard and fought bitterly to refer my other resolution, 
which called for information from these banks, to the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

He is not new in the arena with regard to this thing. He is 
an old hand at the business. He fought the other proposition, 
just as he is fighting this one. Of course, the suggestion of a 
Senator being indignant at a Senator losing his temper is very 
good. But there are other things beside and behind that. The 
Senator from New Jersey evidently does not want these banks 
called upon for this information, I want them to give it, I 
am going to keep on 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator must adhere to the facts. I stated 
very frankly—and I will not permit the Senator to put words 
into my mouth—that the orderly method was to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Banking and Currency; and 
that does not infer any policy whatever. At the same time I 
suggested—and the Recorp will so show—that, so far as I was 
concerned, the Senator was entitled to the information, and I 
repeat it. So I resent the suggestion of the Senator that I do 
not want him to get the information. 

As far as I am concerned, he can have the information at 
any time; but I do resist this attempt to circumvent the rules 
and the practice of the Senate because a Senator feels that he 
is personally aggrieved. He has no reason to assume that the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, or the 
committee, will not treat his resolution in a proper and orderly 
manner, and inasmuch as he has made it so personal, I will 
tell him right now, without calling a quorum, that I will per- 
sonally object to unanimous consent for the consideration of 
that resolution in its present form at any time he requests it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, I personally notify the Senator from 
New Jersey now that I will speak on it frequently in his hear- 
ing, if he is here, and I hope he will be here from now on. 

Mr. President, I know Senators frequently get up and say, 
“I personally have no objection, but let this thing go to the 
committee.” Here is the place to express their personal objec- 
tion, and when they do it and refer the matter to a committee, 
then I must judge them. As the Bible says, “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” As I said here day before yesterday, I judge 
what they intended to do by what they do. If they say that 
personally they do not object, that is all right, and I like to hear 
them say that. But what are the facts? What has become of 
that resolution, about which the Senator talked so friendly at 
that time? It never has been reported. It is as dead as a door- 
nail, and I had to get the information by another resolution 
in this body. I just want the facts to go to the country, and 
I expect to see to it that they do go to the country. 

The CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp will convey the information to 
nearly 40,000 readers in the United States to-morrow, for 
nearly that many Rxconps go out, and they will read in the 
various homes and hamlets of America of an effort made by a 
Senator to get some information of interest to the ceuntry 
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and of interest to him and how the fight that was made by 
those opposing the passage of the resolution. 

If the Federal Reserve Board do not object to it, why do 
you want to postpone action on it to-day? Do the banks 
object to giving this information? Is that what we want to 
wait for? I do not care whether the Federal Reserve Board 
or the Federal reserve banks object. I am a lawmaker in the 
greatest lawmaking body in the world, and I speak, in part, 
for one of the sovereign States of this Union; and in my place 
and right as a Senator I demand this information of these 
banks created by law in a body of which I was a Member, for 
I was a Member of the other House at the time the bill was 
passed creating the Federal reserve system. 

Why am I not entitled to this information? This banking 
system was administered fairly and well until the late spring 
of 1920, when it inaugurated the deflation policy which was 
indorsed by the Senator from Connecticut, hitherto an op- 
ponent of the Federal reserve banking system. I was for the 
system in the beginning; I am for it still. I was for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board up until the late spring of 1920; bat when 
the Federal Reserve Board trafficked with that system and 
commenced to manipulate it as Wall Street decreed should be 
done and broke down business in my section, lost the people of 
my State more than a hundred million dollars, and I stood 
up here and protested against it, and the Senator from Con- 
necticut defended it. He came across this aisle and shook 
hands with the Senator from Virginia on his speech, which has 
been circulated by these Federal reserve banks. He congratu- 
lated him upon that speech. Hitherto he had been against the 
system. Now he is for it. Now he is for the board. 

Now, let me read to the Senate a letter put into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by the able and distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. STH]. A better friend the farmer never 
had in this or any other legislative body. He put a letter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record yesterday, to be found on page 0069. 
It was headed: 

The future of cotton—Short-sighted policy of the world’s spinners 
and manufacturers. 

(By Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart., Manchester, England.) 

He is president of the Cotton Spinners’ Association of Eng- 
land, and in a letter to Hon. Harvie Jordan, who used to be 
president of the American Southern Cotton Association, this 
language was used by this great Englishman, 3,000 miles away, 
a spinner, and head of the spinners’ organization of his country: 

Not only is the boll-weevil menace a terrible reality, but the result 
of the drastic deflation in the market value of staple farm products 
has brought farmers in the South to-the verge of ruin, 

Then talk about making an attack upon the Federal Reserve 
Board without any facts to back it up! I know what I am 
doing. I am hitting this crooked bunch in a tender place. I 
believe in calling a crook in high place a crook, just as I would 
call a common crook in the common walks of life a crook. This 
country will be better off when more of that is done in responsi- 
ble positions. Why should I come around treading on velvet, 
talking about a man who I believe speculated in cotton himself 
at the time he was denying the farmers loans, with which to 
withhold their cotton from the market, and he was beating the 
price down below the cost of preduction. I believe, and I repeat 
on this floor, that I believe he made hundreds of thousands of 
doliars speculating in cotton. Then they say to me that I ought 
not to make this fight! My sense of right and justice impels 
me to make this fight. 

Now, when I did make the fight i invited from Virginia the 
able and brave John Skelton Williams, one of the bravest and 

| best Americans living to-day, a man who was Comptroller of the 
Currency for eight years, the best comptroller, so stated to me 
by a Virginian that Senator Grass said of Williams, that we 
had had in 40 years. I invited him to come to Washington. 
We went over the Federal reserve bulletins and facts and 
figures that he had gathered and that he knew about while 
he was Comptroller of the Currency. I said, “I am going to 
| reply to Senator Grass’s speech and I want the facts and noth- 
ing but the truth.“ We went into those things in the two or 
three conferences we had. I marshaled those facts under his 
aid, with the figures that we obtained from their own records, 
| and brought them in here, and in a five-and-a-half hours’ speech 
| refuted the arguments of the Senator from Virginia, and he 
never undertook to answer my statements until to-day, and 
that feebly and only in a general way. 

I am asking for the opportunity to send out that speech of 
mine to the people who read the Senator’s speech, which I 
Say contains so many inaccurate and incorrect statements, 
I think he was imposed on by the board. They grabbed up 
the speech he made and circulated it. Now, I am asking that 
I, not the board, not the bank, not a cent of expense to the 
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Government, be given the opportunity to circulate my speech 
that I made in the Senate in the interest of right and justice 
to me and to the whole people of the United States. That is 
all I ask, but I am held up. Now, then, I must give my opinion 
and impressions te the country. I want the country to know 
that we can get nothing through here that affects for good the 
American people if it in any way pertains to this big banking 
octopus of the East without some eastern Senator blocking it. 
When will the West wake up? When will the North wake up 
and the South? When will they combine their strength and 
crush this octopus that flourishes in wrongdoing in Wall Street 
and has become so big that when a Senator assails it on this 
floor there are editorials written about him wherever there is a 
Federal reserve bank located. Is not that strange? 

Do you know what I said here the other day? I said that 
I was informed by a former official of the United States Gov- 
ernment that one of the editors of one of the big dailies in New 
York, who used to be in the employ of the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington, is now on the pay roll of the Federal 
Reserve Board, or on the pay roll of the Federal reserve bank, 
at New York, and I told you that you would not see it an- 
nounced in a single newspaper next day, and you did not, did 
you? Do you remember that? Then ask me why I stand here 
and expend my strength day after day in this hot summer. 
Somebody has to fight. Somebody ought to fight. I told you 
from my place here that when the Supreme Court handed down 
a decision, in which it criticized and condemned the Federal 
Reserve Board's treatment of a State bank in Nebraska, that it 
was not given to the country, and I had letters about it from 
people, and one paper out in the West had an editorial that first 
called my attention to it. It said, “Why was not that bit of 
news given to the country“? 

Should I remain silent, although it is more in keeping with 
ease and comfort to sit silent a hot day like this, when I 
see these forces creeping up little by little and step by step? 
No, Mr. President, I would rather have it said of me when I 
am gone, whether I live long or die soon, that when these con- 
cerns with mighty tread were stealing up slowly but surely 
upon the Government and its instrumentalities that he was 
there fighting as best he could; that those who were hired to 
write editorials attacking him did not deter or intimidate him; 
that the effort to hamper and hinder him in the fight failed 
utterly; “he fought on and on for what he believed was 
right.” I would rather leave that record to my boy and to 
those of my relatives and friends than any other record I could 
make. 

I have never mistreated a Senator in this Chamber. I never 
have been an initiator of anything that looked in that direction. 
I have resented things when I felt it my duty to do so. They 
who fight for the right encounter obstacles and difficulties, 
They have no easy path to walk. They must fight. I recall the 
old hymn. “Sure I must fight if I would win. Increase my 
courage, Lord.“ That is the slogan. Fight what? Fight preda- 
tory interests that feel that they are greater than the Govern- 
ment. Fight to keep banking institutions created by law to 
serve the business needs of the people out of politics. Fight 
those who will take a speech brimful of attacks upon a Sen- 
ator and full of statements the correctness of which are chal- 
lenged and broadcast it over the country, costing thousands of 
dollars. 

Why, Mr. President, I know I have stirred up strong opposi- 
tion amongst them. I am astounded to see the enthusiastic 
and determined effort on the other side of the Chamber of the 
two Senators from the East who are opposed to this resolution. 
One of them, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epar], says 
he does not object personally and yet he serves notice on me 
that he will object personally to the consideration of the reso- 
lution. Is he offended with me personally? There is no just 
cause for it. No Senator in this body could offend me enough 
personally to make me object to a resolution like this. I would 
not put it on that ground; so help me God, I would not. I 
would permit a Senator to put a resolution like this through, 
even if I did not speak to him. So let us come out in the open 
on this 5 

I will be getting letters from New Jersey and from Con- 
necticut and from other sections of the country on this fight 
to-day. I have had them on every fight I have made, from 
nearly every State in the Union, saying, More strength to 
your arm.” 

Senators, that is the way the people feel to-day. They know the 
danger of the money power in politics. We were told by George 
Washington to fight against it. We were told by Jefferson and 
Jackson and Lincoln to fight against it. When we inaugurated 
the Federal reserve system under the leadership in this body of ; 
the great Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Owen], President Wil- 
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son said we had broken the power of the Wall Street gang and 
driven them from the control of the money system and the 
credits of the country. I am fighting to keep this system out of 
politics. I want you to help me to do it. I am doing it in the 
interest of the country. I have had letters from all over the 
country saying that I was right in this matter, I have scores 
of them from Virginia saying that I am right. Yet here I am 
confronted with the proposition that I have not the right to 
ask for this information, and that I ought not to have it; that 
I ought not to be able to send my speech out to the people who 
read the speech of the Senator from Virginia. 

Senators, the work of this day will be recorded, and you will 
hear from it many times before the campaigns of 1922 and 
1924 are over. We are talking now about the most vital thing 
in this Government. They who control the money supply, 
they who hold the purse strings, they who manipulate the credits 
of the Nation, control the lifeblood of business in the whole 
United States. 

Am I to be condemned for demanding that Federal reserve 
banks shall keep out of politics and perform the duties for 
which they were created? : 

I am a friend of the system. I helped to create it and in the 
Democratic caucus in the House I fought to have cotton recog- 
nized, and the warehouse receipts of the farmer so recognized 
that he could borrow money on them to help him obtain the 
cost of production plus a profit. My friend the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Saar] is a friend of the system. He is 
just like I am with reference to the deflation policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Here is the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, who is 
opposed to me, of course. The Senator from Virginia said he 
wrote him a letter stating that the reason why he did not go 
home and vote was that he would have to vote for me, and I re- 
plied that he knew I would expose his crookedness if ever 
I got into the Senate. That is the man at the head of the board, 
I have read documents here from various sources condemning 
him, and I have read an editorial from the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord just bristling with indignation at the suggestion of his re- 
appointment, and showing how the honest business men and 
bankers of the country would resent it; and yet he is appointing 
the governors of the other banks and having a speech sent out; 
at least, they said at Atlanta that it was suggested the speech 
was available, and, of course, he suggested that they send it out. 
None of them would ever have been circulated by these banks 
but for the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. He ap- 
points the governors of these banks. Do you understand, Sen- 
ators? 

Now, they have sent them out, 

I said, “All right, theré is Senator Grass’s speech in pamphlet 
form, and here is mine. You had hig printed at Government 
expense and at the expense of the banks. The Government is 
entitled to a little interest in the funds you have expended. I 
want you to give Congress a list and let us see what you have 
done. I want to send my speech where you have sent his.” 
But Senators on the other side, a couple of them, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Epdk], oppose the resolution. The Senator from New 
Jersey said that personally he does not object to me having 
the information, but the Recorp will disclose the fact that he 
said he would object to the consideration of the resolution. I 
leave it for the reading public, those who read the Recorp, to 
decide just what his attitude is in the matter. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say just this in conclusion: 
The American people are having some very strange thoughts 
about Congress. The impression is growing stronger every day 
that big special interests have a hold on the Government under 
this administration such as they never had before; the impres- 
sion is growing that the man with big means is all and all at 
this Capitol, and that the rank and file of the men and women 
out yonder are apparently of little consequence. They need our 
help—the rank and file. 

The speech of the Senator from Virginia contained some of 
the same points made by the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board in his speech, 

The Senator's speech was sent out—6,500 copies of it by 1 
bank of the 12. If the bank at Atlanta, in a section of country 
which is not so thickly populated as is the eastern section, 
sent out 6,500 copies of that speech, how many do Senators 
suppose were sent out from New York? I had a letter from 
a gentleman the other day stating that a New York lawyer 
told him that he thought that everybody in New York had re- 
ceived one of those speeches. Now, the Federal Reserve Board 
has had that speech circulated. I am asking for the right and 
opportunity to circulate my speech in order that the American 


reader may decide for himself the question regarding defia- 
tion as presented by two United States Senators. 

Mr. President, I submit the question to the intelligent and 
fair-minded people of the country. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] intended to address the Senate to-night on the 
tariff bill, but he has said that at this late hour it would be 
impossible for him to conclude, and that time would be saved 
by letting his speech go over until to-morrow. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas will 
yield to me for a moment, I wish to say merely a word. I have 
no desire to make an address at all, but simply to correct the 
last statement made by the Senator from Alabama, and which I 
think in fairness should be corrected. The Senator from Ala- 
bama said, if I heard accurately what he said, that two United 
States Senators have prevented him from getting the informa- 
tion he desires. I think I can speak for the Senator from 
Connecticut, and I know I can for myself. We have not pre- 
vented the Senator from getting the information; that must be 
made absolutely clear; we have merely insisted that he obtain 
the information in the usual regular and orderly manner by 
having the resolution referred to the committee having charge 
of such activities. ; 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator now give consent that the 
resolution may be considered at this time? 

Mr. EDGE. I will not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is all. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were opened, and (at 6 o'clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, 
took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 23, 1922, at 11 
o’clock a. m, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 22 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Charles S. Merrill, of Wolcott, Colo., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Glenwood Springs, Colo., vice Henry J. Holmes, 
removed. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 

Miss May G. Angel, of Idaho, to be register of the land office 

at Hailey, Idaho, vice Ben R, Gray, removed. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be colonels. 

1 Col. George Evans Stewart, Infantry, from June 14, 
0 on Col. Henry Aloysius Hanigan, Infantry, from June 14, 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
one George Catlett Marshall, jr., Infantry, from June 14, 

Maj. Talbot Smith, Cavalry, from June 14, 1922. 

To be majors. 

Capt. Paul Joseph McDonnell, Infantry, from June 14, 1922, 
Capt. Eustis Leland Poland, Infantry, from June 14, 1922. 
POSTMASTERS. 

ALABAMA, 

Jacob G. Matson to be postmaster at Sylacauga, Ala., in place 
of R. St. John, resigned. 

HAWAII, 

Lee Loon to be postmaster at Pahala, Hawaii, in place 
James Campsie, resigned. 

ILLINOIS, 

Jacob H. Hill to be postmaster at Decatur, Ill., in place of 
roe Bering. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1 

Mack Sparks to be postmaster at Mattoon, Ill., in place of 
E. F, Poorman, removed, 


of 


INDIANA, 
Ella S. Shesler to be postmaster at Burnettsville, Ind., in 
place of E. S. Shesler. Office became third class January 1, 
1921. 
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KANSAS. 

Cyrus L, Ward to be postmaster at Narka, Kans., in place of 

R. L. Bever. Office became third class October 1, 1921, 
LOUISIANA. 

Harry J. Norris to be postmaster at Oak Ridge, La., in place 
of G. H. Norris, declined. 

Samuel M. McCarty to be postmaster at Salem, La., in place 
of G. C. Calvin. Office became third class October 1, 1920. 

MICHIGAN, 

Arthur M. Gilbert to be postmaster at Wakefield, Mich., in 

place of E. F. W. Neidhold, resigned. 
MINNESOTA, 

Elvia R. Sester to be postmaster at Richville, Minn., in place 

of E. R. Sester. Office became third class January 1, 1922. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Aaron B. Johnston to be postmaster at Enid, Miss,, in place 
of H. I. Brown, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Charles W. Foster to be postmaster at Grenloch, N. J., in 
place of C. D. Nicholson. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

Charles R. Stoneall to be postmaster at Ridgewood, N. J., in 
place of F. M. Stevens, resigned. 

NEW YORK. 

John C. Tharp to be postmaster at Campbell, N. Y., in place 
of A. J. Harrison. Office became third class October 1, 1920. 

Jobn C. Shanks to be postmaster at Waterloo, N. Y., in place 
of H. C. Kinney. Incumbent's commission expires July 2, 1922. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Sion D. Johnson to be postmaster at Pittsboro, N, C., in place 
of W. H. Griffin. Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 1922, 
OHIO. 

Glenn L. Shaffer to be postmaster at Bellville, Ohio, in place 
of K. H. Robinson, removed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Joseph G. Holland to be postmaster at Edgefield, S. C., in 
place of C. M. Mellichamp. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 29, 1922. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Joshua Trumm to be postmaster at Hayti, S. Dak., in place 
of Josh Trumm. Office became third class January 1, 1920. 

Emma G. Esteinsen to be postmaster at Lake Norden, S. Dak., 
in place of E. G. Esteinsen. Office became third class October 
1, 1920, 

TEXAS. 

Milton S. Fenner to be postmaster at Karnes City, Tex., in 

place of W. F. Erp, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 22 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
Untrep States DISTRICT JUDGE. 
William H. Barrett to be United States district judge, south- 
ern district of Georgia. 
Jubak or THE MUNICIPAL COURT. 
Robert H. Terrell to be judge of the municipal court, District 
of Columbia. 
UNITED States ATTORNEYS. 
Granby Hillyer to be United States attorney, district of 
Colorado. 
W. O. Potter to be United States attorney, eastern district 
of Illinois. : l 
Frederick R. Dyer to be United States attorney, district of 
Maine. ; 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TO BE CONSULS OF CLASS 6, 


Jay C. Houston. 
Norwood F. Allman. 

TO BE CONSULS OF CLASS 7. 
Lynn W. Franklin. 
George L. Brandt. 
S. Bertrand Jacobson. 
Robert F. Fernald. 
Ilo ©. Funk. 
V. Winthrope O'Hara. 


Philip Adams. 

H. Merle Cochran. 
Joseph F. McGurk. 
Charles J. Pisar. 
Louis H. Gourley. 
James J. Murphy, jr. 


George Wadsworth. 
Orsen N. Nielsen. 


H. Earle Russell. 

William P. George. 

Samuel R. Thompson. 

George T. Colman. 

Dillard B. Lasseter. 

Harvey T. Goodier. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 
Silas E. Speckman to be register of land office, Lamar, Colo. 
1 Ashley to be register of land office, Coeur d'Alene, 
0. 
W ge E. O'Donnell to be register of land office, Lewiston, 
0. 
George J. Reiley to be register of land office, Baton Rouge, La, 
Martin Widsten to be register of land office, Crookston, Minn. 
William O. Ligon to be register of land office, Jackson, Miss. 
Eber Melvin Steninger to be register of land office, Niko, Nev. 
Albert Halen to be register of land office, Vernal, Utah. 
ProMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Samuel Greaner Talbott to be major, Adjutant General's De- 
partment. 
Henry Henderson Pfeil to be major, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. 

George Walter Hirsch to be captain, Ordnance Department. 
Robert John Wagoner to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 
Frank Watts Arnold to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 
Harrison William Johnson to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA, 
Lutie Paxton, Flagstaff. 
GEORGIA, 
John H. Pullen, Meigs. 
Gordon G. Ridgway, Royston. 
KANSAS. 
Harry R. Markham, Alton. 
KENTUCKY. 
Henry C. Mann, Kevil 
MARYLAND, 
Mary C. Worley, Riverdale. 
MINNESOTA, 
George N. Breher, Wadena. 
NEW MEXICO, 
Arthur W. Lyckman, Madrid. 
NEW YORK. . 


Grace O. Meloy, East, Durham, 
Rosella M. Palmeter, Purling. 
OHIO. 
James M. Light, Greenville. 
OREGON, 
Curtis C. Heidrich, Chiloquin. 
Carrie N. Parker, Gladstone. 
Karl A. Bramwell, Halsey. 
Charles M. Crittenden, Hubbard. 
Benjamin F. Turner, Maupin. 
Thomas J. Warren, McMinnville. 
Herbert R. Satchwell, Shedd. 
PENNSYLYANIA, 
Edward F. Anderson, Austin. 
W. Stans Hill, Williamsport. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Sadie E. Gustafson, Buffalo Gap. 
TENNESSEE. 
Frank J. Nunn, Brownsville. 
Thomas E. Tipler, Grand Junction. 
Matthew D. Duke, Martin. 
Mahlon H. Webb, Pulaski. 
VIRGINIA, 
James S. Smith, Bristow. 
Arthur G. Childers, Galax. 
Roy M. Cleek, Warm Springs. 
WASHINGTON. 
Walter J. Hunziker, Langley. 
William C. Black, Lowell. 
Alfred R. Bramer, Marlin. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, June 22, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, in whom we have our being, make Thy 
name excellent in all the earth. In all lands, upon all peoples, 
jet shine the sun of Thy righteousness, In wondrous ways Thou 
dost show Thyself. Give us eyes to see the story of Thy good- 
ness in all the displays of Providence. Be with us, O Heavenly 
Father. If the burden is too heavy to bear, touch it; if the 
heart is bound to earthly idols, release it; if the eye is dimmed 
with tears that we dare not approach, dry them; and in gracious 
mercy open Thy hand of bounty to all, In the blessed name of 
Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recor» by printing an 
address by former Commissioner of Corporations Davies upon 
the subject of standardized prices. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman expects to put these remarks in the back of the 
Record? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. On what subject is it? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Standardizing prices. It was 
delivered in this city by former Commissioner of Corporations 
Davies and is a very interesting legal argument. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean a legal argument in 
favor of the Government standardizing prices? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. No; it is the standardizing 
of prices by manufacturers, 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman thinks it will add anything 
to the knowledge of Congress, I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is this the gen- 
tleman who was formerly a Federal trade commissioner? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; he was former chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there any legislation pending in Congress 
on this subject? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, There is. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Reserving the right to object, when the 
gentleman speaks of standardizing prices, he means retail 

ices? 

r. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Wholesale and retail prices. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. And also means to have something to do 
with fixing the retail prices of various articles. 

Mr, KELLY of Pennsylvania. This is a legal study of court 
decisions upon that matter. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Does this gentleman take the position that 
manufacturers of articles should have the right to fix the 
retail price to the consumer? 

Mr. KÆLLY of Pennsylvania. It goes over the entire matter 
in a legal way for the last 15 years, and gives the Supreme 
Court decisions upon the question. It is more a legal discus- 
sion than an argument, although, of course, that phase is 
brought out. He is in favor of that right through legislation 
pending in ‘this Congress. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the Attorney General read this? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. WINGO. I suppose the gentleman will submit it to him. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is this Mr. Davies from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; I think he is. He was 
formerly commissioner of corporations and later Federal Trade 
Commissioner. Yes; he is from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This is not laying the foundation for a 
further senatorial campaign, is it? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Not that I know of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in accordance 
with the permission granted by the House, I desire to place in 
the Recor» the following address on Price standardization,” 
by Hon. Joseph E, Davies, former Commissioner of Corporations 
and chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, delivered at 


the Twenty-second Annual Conyention of the American Book- | 
Sellers’ Association in the city of Washington: 


Price STANDARDIZATION, 


I am pleased to haye this opportunity of addressing you upon this 
very interesting and important subject. By reason of my experience as 
an official of the Government of the United States, I presume that I 
have had the benefit of the slant of the public official view upon ques- 
tions, and in that connection I wish to say that the propenents of 
price standardization have given evidence, in a very practical way, of | 
their appreciation that the public interest is paramount to thelr indi- | 


vidual, selfish interests in this situation, and to a very remarkable de- 
gree the Proponents ‘of this idea have evidenced a largeness of mind 
and a broadness of vision and a high character of e that reflects 
distinct credit nee them as citizens as well as people who are inter- 
ested in fair trade. 


that are price ntain 
officials are thinking in terms of public interest, not only as to what is 
cial for manufacturers and distributors, but as well what is to 
the interest of the consumer, undoubtedly that qualifying indorsement i 
was pacea in the recommendations of the Federal Trade Commission, | 
and the significant part of that situation is that the proponents of this Í 
idea re it, seized it, and embodied it as a part of their plan, | 
thus giving concrete and positive proof that they were concerned in 
enterprise, not because of selfish purposes primarily, but with a 
very high sense of their duty and their obligation to the public. And 
the Stephens-Kelly bill embodies just such protection; and there is 
nothing in the Stephens-Kelly bill, and there is nothing in this idea of 
Price standardization which any public-minded man, king in terms 
of the public, can possibly take exception to. It is honest, it is straight, 
it is in the interest of the public, and it is in the interest of honest 
manufacturers and honest distributors, and, in my opinion, in the inter- 
est of society itself. 
Those of us who have given close study to the merchandising problem 
one ee lace of the standard price in the distrib 
dimcu 


is his own. 

You gentlemen will recall that in your trade you were first con- 
fronted with this trend of the law in 1908, when the Supreme Court, 
in the case of Bobbs-Merrill Co. v. Straus, held that the copyright 
monopoly does not include the right to — 25 5 sg, Sate a limitation 
upon the price at which a copyrighted book may resold. 

In 1911 the Supreme Court, in the case of Dr. Miles Medical Co. 
v. John D. Park & Sons Co., held that resale price maintenance con- 
tracts were in restraint of trade and unlawful, in violation of the 
Sherman law. Then came the so-called Sanatogen case (Bauer & Cie 
v. O'Donnell), in which the Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision held 
that a notice on a patented p ration licensing resale at no less 
than a designated price, and warning that a sale at a less price would 
constitute patent infringment, was without effect, and that sales at 
less prices than those designated would not constitute a patent in- 
fringement. Following that case in 1913, in the case of Straus v. 
American Publishers’ Association, the Supreme Court extended the 
principle laid down in the Bobbs-Merrill case, by holding that resale 
price maintenance contracts on copyrighted books were unlawful under 
the Sherman Act. 


THE RIGHT TO REFUSE TO SELL. 


bare right, difficult of practical 3 
red the Schrader case, which not only 
reaffirmed the Doctor Miles medical case as to the illegality of express 
price maintenance contracts, but also 3 way of dicta, that 
an implied contract to maintain prices is also within the ban of the 
law. is Immediately suggested to many of us the possibility of courts 
finding that a manufacturer who refu to sell to those who did not 
maintain s prices entered into an implied contract with every 
distributor who knew of the 2 and purchased gons with that 
knowledge and the intent to maintain the suggested prices, and in fact 
carried out the intent, had entered into an impen contract to sell 
at the suggested resale price in violation of the law as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court. 
This bility was indeed strengthened by the subsequent decision 
of the dahy case—Frey & Son against Cudahy 3 
was in error in holding that the 
trial judge should have instructed a verdict for the defendant on the 
grounds that there was no showing of an express contract, and stated 
that “the essential eement, combination, or conspiracy might be 
implied from course of dealing or other circumstances.” 
en came the recent Beechnut decision (Federal Trade Commission 
v. Beechnut Packing Co.) in which a still further limitation was estab- 
lished, In that case the court held that the resale price maintenance 
system, being contrary to public policy, under the tor Miles case 
and subsequent decisions, constitutes an unfair method of competition, 
in violation of the Federal Trade Commission act, for a company to 
create and maintain a system of resale price maintenance, by ¢o@p- 
eration with dealers or o even though no agreement, express or 
implied, exists between the manufacturer and the distributor. It con- 
demns the carrying into effect by cooperative methods a — by which 
the matfhfacturer, distributor, customer, and agent undertake to pre- 
vent others from selling the manufacturer's product at less than a 
designated price, 
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Thus you see the progress—first, an express contract was held to 
be unlawful, then an implied contract was held to be unlawful, and 
then a system of seeking by cooperative means to maintain a resale 
price system was held to be unlawful. 


COOPERATION FORBIDDEN. 


In effect it places under the ban of the law the most effective methods 
by which the manufacturer may protect the good will of his product 
by refusal to sell. The most effective if not the only practical method 
by which the manufacturer may ascertain who is demoralizing his 
products by price cutting is by securing the necessary information upon 
which investigations may be predicated from other distributors in the 
trade. While this decision leaves to the manufacturer the bare right 
to refuse to sell, he is, to put it mildly, severely handicapped in his 
ability to secure the necessary information, 

For instance, what sales manager, when he receives a . as to 
rice cutting, could do anything unless he received that information 
rom some person in the trade who knew of it? When he acts upon that 

information received from some one in the trade, there is danger that 
he may be engaging in a cooperative method to maintain a price main- 
tenance system which comes under the ban of the law, so that while the 
manufacturer may have the right to refuse to sell, the means to exercise 
that right, the use of a cooperative method—and almost s method by 
which he would receive it would be cooperative—is placed under the 
ban of the law, and . the refusal to sell is a bare right. 

It must be apparent, therefore, that we can now only protect the 

ood will of the manufacturer of identified articles, and protect the pub- 
ic from the unfair practices of predatory ane cutters, and discrimina- 
tion, by changing the law, as it exists to-day through remedial legisla- 
tion, such as the Stephens-Kelly bill provides. In view of the fact that 
these decisions condemning price maintenance haye all been under the 
Sherman law, it might give rise to the suggestion that to attempt to 
establish a price-maintenance system is an attack upon the principle 
of the Sherman law. That is untrue. The principle of the Stephens- 
Kelly bill is in accord with the principle of the Sherman law, and is 
that development which evolution and society require to preserve the 
Sherman law as an active agency for the protection of the society and 
the competitive order. The Sherman law was enacted for the purpose 
of 3 Industrial freedom and preventing D & That prin- 
ciple we all subscribe to. That principle, if we came to the knob of the 
situation, we would all fight for, use the monopolistic order of society 
inevitably leads to. regulation, inevitably leads to price control, and 
within a generation or two would inevitably lead to State ownership 
which means State socialism, and State socialism means the negation ot 
individual effort. It means an oligarchy of brains, then an oligarchy of 
power, the complete denial of individual rights, and the complete destruc- 
tion of our representative form of republican government. 

We stand unqualifledly, as do all thinking men of all political parties 
and all publicists, for the preservation of the competitive order and for 
the principles of the Sherman law. But since the Sherman law was 
enacted much water has gone over the wheels. We have found that the 
law must go further than the Sherman law goes in order to protect 
society from monopoly, that the law must prevent the seeds of monop- 
oly from germinating. It was for this purpose that the Federal Trade 
Commission was created, because it was recognized that unfair methods 
of competition were the seeds of monopoly and were those means which 
were employed to create 1 And we maintain, and we can 
support that proposition, that selling copyrighted, honest merchandise 
below cost and at less than a fair price an unfair method of com- 
petition, and is, therefore, within the ban of the law and is entirely 
consonent with the principle of the Sherman law. 


IS IT A NECESSARY PROTECTION? 


We find ourselves, therefore, in this rather anomalous situation, that 
under the strict language of the Sherman law, the restraint of trade 
clause, this system is held to be unlawful by any means 8 We 
find that the Federal Trade Commission, as a matter of public policy, 
has gone on record in favor of this system as a means of preventing 
an unfair method of competition. But there is a gap in the law be- 
tween the Sherman law and the Federal Trade Commission act. There 
remains no choice for the Federal Trade Commission but to enforce the 
law, as the Supreme Court of the United States has declared the law 
to be under the Sherman law. What is needed to secure the adequate 
relief in this situation is additional legislation which the Federal 
Trade Commission has indorsed and approved and which is embodied 
in a very scientific and intelligent mar in the Stephens-Kelly bill. 
The only question, then, which need be further discussed is the ques- 
tion of whether or not the standard price system is, in fact, a neces- 
sary protection to the manufacturer and the public and within the 

ublic interest. 

R You tlemen who are engaged in the sale of books and the other 
lines of merchandise customarily sold therewith have undoubtedly 
learned by hard experience the necessity of a standard price system, 
both for the protection of yourselves and for the protection of the 
public. Most of you have, no doubt, become the victims of unfair com- 
etition of some department store, drug store, or chain store which 

s carried a line of books and has chosen from time to time to cut 
the price below that which will show a reasonable profit, or even to 
such an extent as to show an actual loss. You have seen these stores 
willfully cut the price of books for purposes of destructive competition, 
with the sole intent of making up their loss on this merchandise from 
other lines to which they have attracted trade. You have seen such 
methods absolutely destroy the sale of particular publications in your 
community; you ve seen the absolute theft of the A ae rty of the 
publisher and the property of the author by such me $; you have 
seen it destroy zon own property right, the right to compete in the 
sale of books and publications at a fair and reasonable profit, 


TO CREATR PERMANENT GOOD WILL, 


And so I believe that it is unnecessary for me to discuss the subject 
further from your particular point of view. But as you are the adyo- 
eates of the standard-price system, as you intend to take this prob- 
lem to the public, and through them to the legislators, I believe that 
it will not Be ‘amiss for me to discuss this problem as it affects the 
merchandisers, producers, and consuming public of the identified article 
as a whole, and not from the standpoint of the problem as it confronts 


ou. 
z, It will be my purpose to try to suggest to you possibly some reason, 
some argument, which bas not previously been called to your attention, 
and which you may be able to use effectively in this campaign. 

The manufacturer of unidentified or unbranded merchandise has 
little incentive to produce quality. It is true, of course, that an article 


of quality will sell more readily upon inspection than the inferior arti- 
cle, particularly where the evidence of quality is apparent from casual 
examination, ut unless the article be branded or identified, there is 
no means by which its quality may create a permanent good will. 

Many manufacturers conceive the idea that a permanent good will 
may be created by the branding or identifying of quality p ucts, the 
putting out of an article of uniform quality, under a certain brand, the 
creation of a demand for the article and the consequent building up of 
a good will in the product. 

PUBLIC CONVINCED OF PROFITEERING. 

The producer of a thing of quality has performed a very definite 
service for the public. He has placed at the constant disposal of the 
consuming public an article of quality, an article of uniform quality. 
The consumer knows that this article has a definite value—he has used 
the product and knows it is what he wants. If it be a watch, he knows 
from experience or the experience of others that it will keep time and 
paron the service which he desires; if it be an automobile tire, he 

nows from past experience that it will give him the desired mileage 
and service. 

The manufacturer of such an article has, by continued quality pro- 
duction, created a thing of value, known as good will. In this intangi- 
ble thing called good will he has a definite and established property 

ht, a property right recognized by the law and the courts of justice. 
If another attempts to steal that good will by passing off other goods as 
the products of the producer who owns the good will, the courts will 
prevent such actlon by injunction, the Federa) Trade Commission will 
order him who attempts to make use of that good will without rigħt to 
cease and desist therefrom. The manufacturer or producer who pos- 
sesses this property known as good will, has the legal right to sell and 
series it as he may sell and assign any other property or property 
et the predatory price cutter, under the law as it exists, may steal 
and destroy this property right of the producer or manufacturer with 
absolute impunity, and he may do so to the loss and damage, not only 
of the producer, but to the detriment of the public. You are all famil- 
iar with the various methods employed by the predatory price cutter. 
He selects an article of well-known value and quality, an article the 
usual price of which to the consumer is 83 known, and he 
makes of this article an advertising leader through which he may make 
other sales at a profit. He cleverly advertises or displays the identified 
article of known price and value at a price which means to him on that 
article an absolute loss, The public knows its value and the public 
infers exactly what the price cutter intends it to infer—namely, that 
other articles of merchandise sold by that price cutter are offered at 
proportionately low prices. You, gentlemen, who are familiar with mer- 
chandising, know that this inference must be false. You know that in 
order to make up a definite loss on one article of merchandise it is 
necessary for the price cutter to make his profit on another. But 
through this method the price cutter accomplishes a definite deception 
on the ogee J public. He exploits the identified article, he makes it 
impossible for his competitors to sell at a profit without being accused 
of profiteering on the product. The public reasons that, of course, if 
Mr. Price Cutter can sell that article at a certain price, his competitors 
who are selling it at a higher price are profiteering. Thus the price 
cutter not only steals the good will of the manufacturer, but he also 
steals the good will of his competitor. The competitor must discontinue 
the sale of the product, whereupon the price cutter loses the advertising 
value and the advantage over his competitor resulting from the cut 
price, discontinues the article, and carries the exploitation into another 

eld. The sale of that particular identified product is killed in that 
community. The price cutter has stolen the manufacturer's good will 
and the fees will of his competitors on the product. 

When I was chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, a large num- 
ber of manufacturers and distributers testified before that body to any 
number of instances where this condition, as I have outlined it, was 
brought about by the predatory price cutter. Exactly the same end as 
that accomplished by the price cutter who employs the leader sales 
method was sought a few years ago by certain mail-order grocery con- 
cerns in the Middle West. These concerns sold groceries in combina- 
tions only, advertising extensively in rural publications. This was 
during the period of sugar shortage, and the advertisements usually 
carried in scare heads the announcement, Sugar, 3 cents a pound"; 
then in smaller type it was explained that sugar in certain amounts 
could be secured at 3 cents a pound, when purchased in combination 
with other articles. Most of the other articles were those whose values 
in the quantities named were unknown to the average housewife, but 
when the whole combination was figured up investigation showed that 
these mail-order concerns were securing for the entire combination a 
price no lower, and in many instances more, than would be charged for 
the same products by the average “delivery and credit” grotery store 
in the section in which they operated. The Federal Trade Commission 
discontinued this practice by orders to cease and desist. That body 
recognized the obvious deception in this method of merchandising, yet 
submit to you that these concerns were employing exactly the same 
methods as those employed by the predatory price cutter. 


ADVANTAGE OF STANDARDIZED PRICE, 


The situation resulting from the inability of the producer to control 
resale prices also oparien to tbe disadvantage of the public. The pro- 
ducer, establishing uniform resale prices, attempts to prevent dis- 
crimination to the consumer, he attempts to make it possible for the 
consumer in every locality to get the same value at the same price. 
The consumer likes to know that he can purchase an identified article, 
the value of which he knows, at a definite price. It saves him the time 
and expense of oppi: He can send his office boy or his servant to 
the store to purchase the article he desires in the knowledge that it 
can be purchased at a definite pon, 

In addition to this the inability of the producer to establish uniform 
resale prices on identified articles tends very definitely toward a more 
expensive and less economic system of distribution, which in the end 
must lead to higher prices to the consuming public. The large manu- 
facturer knows that in order to protect his good will and prevent dis- 
crimination to the pawie he must by some means, if possible, accom- 

lish the end that his product may be purchased at one price by all. 
Te uniform prices can not be accomplished through the jobber and re- 
tailer method of distribution, he must, if possible, establish his own 
system of distribution. Without the ability to establish uniform resale 
prices through a jobber and retailer, the tendency is inevitably toward 
agency distribution. This method of distribution means, of necessity, 


destroying the economies resulting from the distribution of the costs of 
selling over the lines of hundreds of different manufacturers, = 
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AGENCY DISTRIBUTION COSTLY, 


The inevitable tendency toward the agency system of distribution, 
as opposed to the jobber and retailer system, is to tend to eliminate the 
Competition of the small manufacturer to the obvious detriment of the 
public. 

The small manufacturer can not finance a system of national dis- 
tribution. He can not ce a tem of warehouses or a system of 
chain-store distributors. He is dependent — 55 the vig oe norma! 
method which evolution has developed in society which been called 
for by necessity and b ence, He uses the jobber and the re- 
tailer. If you have a TCC 
up of large manufacturers who eliminate the wholesaler and the 
2 2 you have very nearly established a system of ree in pro- 
duction. Further than that, you have destroyed indi por- 
tunity, individua? initiative, chance which your children t have 
to become great in distribution by reason of their talents. ou have 
one into a monopolistic order as opposed to the competitive order in 
That cular 1 th More than that, you destroy the very fiber 
and the best spirit of our community life. When you destroy the 
independence of the merchants of the small community, then you have 
gone far in destroying independent public thought. 
The small manufacturer is patently without the means to maintain 
a system of ncy distribution, yet im the case where the large manu- 
facturer establishes the agency system the small producer is at a dis- 
advantage by reason of his inability to maintain uniform resale prices. 

In addition to this, the existence of uniform resale prices is to the 
benefit of the public in stabilizing the market. I have not the time to 
discuss this feature of the situation in detail. I can only say to you, 
that an investigation conducted by the American Fair Trade League 
showed that du the abnormal advance in prices of the war period 
the articles upon which uniform resale prices were maintained Increased 
in a remarkably small ratio to the increase in prices generally. 

I have merely tried to suggest to you some of the reasons for the 
maintenance of uniform resale prices. The standard pricer asks only 
the right to make use of economic jobber and retailer distribution 
without 5 of the theft of his own most valuable property, his 
good will. e advertises his 1 so that he who approves its 
quality may secure it again and again. He aequaints the publie with 
its value, places it on the shelves of the convenient store, and desires 
only the right to say to all “there it is for you at the same price. 
He desires the ht to make use of the economies of the distributing 
agencies who divide their costs over hundreds of lines. He wants only 
the right to protect those distributors from the unconscionable price- 
cutter, who uses the known value of the product as a bait to make 

her sales. His system fosters com tion and preyents monopoly, 
Tenders the manufacturer's competition immediately effective to the 
consumer and stab prices in emergency. 

The standard- 


tect the public against d 
The 5 6 that good will is a N right which 


court, and It is now too late to 1 with its decisions. 

incumbent every one of us to 

pasie see the a ute necessity for ier 
e 


In conclusion, 
subject owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 


have insistently and tly attempted to educate the blie to 
this point of „ You are under great obligations to Mr. ttier, 
of the American Fair Trade League, and his associates, such as Mr. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. ‘Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
‘joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution requesting the President of 
‘the United States to call a conference of maritime nations with 
a view to the adoption of effective means for the prevention of 
pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil-carrying 
steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, 
oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis Mr, John Paul de Baat Doelman, a sub- 
ject of the Netherlands. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. - 

The doors were closed and the Sergeant at Arms was notified 
to bring in absentees. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Ackerman Dunbar 1 Ronse 
Almon Dunn Kline. N. Y. Rucker 
Andrew. Mass. Elliott TM yan 
Andrews, Nebr. Evans Kreider Sabath 
Anso. Fairchild Langley Saaders, Ind. 
Anthony id rson, Minn. ars 
Arentz Fenn ro Sinclair 
Bankhead Fields D Slemp 
Barkley Fish Longworth Stevenson 
Black reer von Stoll 

ac T 0 
Bland, Ind. Freeman MoClintie Sullivan z 

ton Iler cFadden ummers, Wash, 

Bond Gahn cKenzie ank | 
Brennan Garrett, Tex. McSwain weet 
Britten Gilbert IaeGregor Tague 
Brooks, Pa. Goodykoontz Merritt ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Brown, Tenn Gorman ilis Taylor, Tenn, 
Buchanan Gould Montague Ten Eyck 
Burroughs Graham, Pa. Montoya Thomas 
Burtness Greene, Mass. Mudd Tilson 
Burton Griest Neison, J. M. Treadway 
Campbell, Pa. Hersey Nolan Tyson 
Cantrill Hicks ol Underhill 
Carter Hill Osborne Upshaw 
Chandler, N. Y. Hogan Ov Vare 
Clark, Fla Hooker Padgett Vestal 
Clarke, N. Y. Humphreys Paige Viason 

lasson Hus Park, Ga. Volk 
Cockran Hutchinson Parker, N. J. Ward. N Y. 

‘odd Ireland Parks, Ark. ason 
Collier Jereris. Nebr. Patterson, N. J. White. Kans, 
Colton Johnson, Miss Perkins Wilson 
Connell Johnson, Perlman Winslow 
Connolly. Pa. ones, Pa. rter ise 
Cooper, Wis. Jones, Tex. Purnell Wood. Ind. 
Cople hn Rainey, Ala, yoodruft 

er Kearns Rayburn Woods, Va. 

Dallinger Kendall Rebe. Woodyard 
Davis, Minn. Kennedy Reed. N. Y. Wu ch 
Deal tcham Riddick Yates 
Dickinson less Riordan Young 
Drane Kindred Robertson Zihiman 
Drewry Kirkpatrick Rosenbloom 
Driver Kitchin Rossdale 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifty-two Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


REGULATING TRANSACTIONS ON GRAIN-FUTURE EXCHANGES, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Honse Resolution 877 (Rept. No. 1130). 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House will resolve itself inte a 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of H, R. 11843, a bill for the prevention and removal of 
dens upon interstate commerce in grain by regu- 


ges, and 
general debate on said bill shall not exceed 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. TINCHER] and 
one-half by the genti 
clusion of the 
and at the con 
amendment 
goreuon shall be considered as ordered on the 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the resolution 
makes in order the consideration of what is commonly known 
as the grain-futures bill, a bill that had consideration in the 
House in the earlier part of the session, known as the Tincher- 
Capper bill. The bill at that time passed the House by a very 
large majority. It sought to regulate transactions on the grain 
exchanges by the use of the taxing power. The Supreme Court 
held that that could not be done, and this bill meets the objec- 
tion of the court in that it would regulate these exchanges 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution. The bill has 
a very large support of the country and in the House, and it 
has some very pronounced opposition. The matter should be 
considered by the House and the country given an opportunity 
to enter its Judgment upon a bill that will operate under the 
law in a constitutional way on this subject. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the reason for the concluding phrase- 
ology of the rule— 
except on the motion to recommit, 

What does that mean? That is not the ordinary language. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; that varies the language 
just a little. 

Mr. WALSH. What does that mean? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 


It means that there shall be 
one motion to recommit, and that there shall be no vote except 
upon the motion to recommit. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
me three minutes? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
the information of the House t the Committee on Appropria- 


Mr. Speaker, I would state for 


tions is very anxious to go with the consideration of the 
deficiency appropriation bill, and I have presented this rule at 
this time very largely for my own personal convenience. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Let me say that if this rule is 
agreed to the Committee on Appropriations will go on with the 
deficiency appropriation bill to the conclusion of that bill. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I understand, but what I wanted 
to ask of the gentleman who is in charge of the bill is whether 

the bill is likely to be reached to-day or not? 

Mr. MADDEN. It can not be reached to-day, because the 
Committee on Appropriations will take all day and may have to 
take some time to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] 
say that the bill will not be called up to-day? My colleague 

| [Mr. Mappen] informs the House that the Committee on Appro- 
priations will take all day, although, of course, it might get 
through sooner than that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, we have arranged for four hours of gen- 
eral debate. A 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, we on this side 
are somewhat interested in knowing just what is going on. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will listen he will get a great 
deal of information. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I just suggested 
that it was the purpose, after the conclusion of its consideration 
by the House, which I hope will result in agreeing to this rule, 
that the Committee on Appropriations will take up the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill and conclude the consideration of that 
bill, that to be followed by the Committee on Agriculture in the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will yield for just a 
moment, I want to say that there was opposition to the adoption 
of this rule before the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We appreciate the situation and we are 
not disposed at this time to delay the proceedings of the 
House. I have no doubt the rule will be adopted, but I think 
it should be recorded at this stage of the proceedings that such 
opposition exists, and we still think that this bill in its present 
shape has not received the careful consideration which it 
should have had frem the Committee on Agriculture. I think 
it ought to be very materially amended and modified before it 
becomes a law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I sincerely hope the bill will 
have the consideration that its merits require and that the 
subject requires when it is considered by the House, and I 
know it will have such consideration. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Do I understand under this rule that 
the time in favor of the bill is to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TrncHer] and the time against it by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Does that mean that the gentleman from 
Tilinois will yield only to those against the bill and that Mr. 
TINcHER will yield only to those who are for the bill on both 
sides of the aisle? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I assume the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Trxcuer] will divide the time on both sides of the 
aisle, as I assume the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
will divide his time on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Preference, however, will be given 
to those against the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To those opposed to the bill 
and Mr. TrycHer will yield to those in favor of the bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The reason I asked that was, of course, 
a whole lot of the Members on this side of the aisle, including 
myself, favor this bill, and perhaps may want to make some 
remarks on it. I assume the gentleman will yield to both 
sides. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
the bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not by the terms of the rule, 
but I presume it will be confined to the bill, 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 


Is the debate to be confined to 


Mr. ASWELL. Can the gentleman inform the House whether 
the bill will be considered to-day? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not likely. In fact, I think I 
am very safe in saying it will not be considered to-day. 

Mr. ASWELL. To-morrow? 2 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To-morrow, very likely. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Why not make certain it will not be 
considered to-day? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Conference reports probably 
will be in to-morrow. 2 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It will follow the consideration 
of the deficiency bill in the usual way. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. k 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided, and there wefe—ayes 146, noes 21. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no quorum pres- 
ent. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 233, nays 25, 
not voting 172, as follows: 


YEAS—233, 
Andrew, Mass. Fisher Lee, N. Y, Sanders, N. Y, 
Andrews, Nebr. Fitzgerald Lehlbach Sanders, Tex 
Ansorge Fordney Lineberger Sandlin 
Anthony Foster Linthicum Schall 
Appleby French Little Scott, Mich. 
Aswell Frothingham London Scott, Tenn, 
Atkeson Fulmer Lowrey Sears 
Bacharach Funk Luhring Shaw 
Bankhead Garner McCormick Shelton 
Barbour Garrett, Tenn. McDuffie Shreve 
Barkley n McKenzie Siegel 
y Gernerd McLaughlin, Mich.Sinnott 

Be Glynn McLaughlin, Nebr.Sisson 
Bell Goldsborough McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Idaho 
Bird Goodykoontz McPherson Smith, Mich, 
Bixler Graham, Til. Magee Smithwick 
Blakeney Green, Iowa Maloney Snell 
Bland, Va. Hadley Mansfield Speaks 
Boies Hammer Ma Steagall 
Bowers Hardy, Colo. Martin Stedman 
Bowling Hardy, Tex. Mead Steenerson 
Box Harrison Michaelson Stephens 
Brand Haugen Michener trong, Kans. 
Bri Hawes Miller Strong, Pa 
Brooks, III. Hawley Millspaugh Sumners, Tex. 
Browne, Wis. Hayden Moore, III. Swing 
Bulwinkle en Moore, Ohio Taylor, N. J. 
Burdick Herrick Moore, Va emple 
Burke Hickey Morgan Thompson 
Burroughs Hill Morin Tillman 

utler Himes Murph Timberlake 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hoch Nelson, Me Tincher 
Byrns, Tenn Huddleston Nelson, A. P. Tinkham 
Cable npr orton Towner 
Campbell, Kans, Hukrieđe O'Connor Upshaw 
Cannon ull Ogden Vaile 
Chandler, Okla James Oldfield Vinson 
Christopherson Jeffers, Ala Oliver Voi 
Clague Johnson, 7 Parker, N. J. Volstead 
Clouse Johnson, Wash, Parker, N. Y. Walsh 
Cole, Iowa Keller atterson, Mo. Walters 
Cole, Ohio Kelley, Mich. Petersen Ward, N. C. 
Colliet Kelly, Pa ‘ou Watson 
Collins Kincheloe Pringey Weaver 
Connally, Tex. ing Purnel Webster 
Coughlin Kinkaid nin Wheeler 
Crago Kissel Radcliffe White, Kans, 
Cramton Kline, Pa. Raker ite, Me. 
Crisp Knutson Ramseyer Williams, III. 
Curry Kopp Rankin Williams, Tex, 
Dale Kraus Ransiey Williamson 
Darrow Lampert eece Wingo 
Davis, Tenn. Lanham eed, W. Va Woodruff 
Doughton Lankford Rhodes Wright 
Dowell Larsen, Ga Ricketts Wurzbach 
Echols Lawrence Roach Wyant 
Elliott Layton Robsion 
Fess Lea, Calif. Rose 
Fish Leatherwood Rosenbloom 

NAYS—25. 
Carew Faust Moores, Ind. Snyder 
Chalmers Favrot Newton, Minn, Sproul 
Chindblom Gallivan Newton, Mo. Stafford 
Cullen Griffin O'Brien Tucker 
Dupré Kunz Rainey, III. 
Dyer Madden Riordan 
3 Mann Rogers 
NOT VOTING—172. 

Ackerman Britten Clarke, N. Y. Dallinger 
Almon Brooks, Pa. Classon Davis, Minn, 
Anderson Brown, Tenn. Cockran Deal 
Arentz Buchanan Codd Dempsey 
Beck Burtness Colton Denison 
Benham Burton Connell Dickinson 
Black Campbell, Pa. Connolly. Pa, Dominick 
Bland, Ind. Cantrill Cooper, Ohio Drane 
Blanton Carter Cooper, Wis. Drewry 

ond Chandler, N. T. Copley Driver 
Brennan Clark, Fla. Crowther Dunbar 
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MeClintic Park, Ga. ers, N. Y. Treadway 
McFadden Parks, Ark. Shelton Tyson 
McSwain Patterson, N. J. ch Underhill 
MacGregor Perkins Slemp Vare 
Mansfield Perlman Steenerson Volk 
Merritt Porter Stevenson Ward, N. Y. 
Hs R: 5 Stiness Waron 
Mondell Rayburn Stoll Wilson 
Montague r Sullivan. Winslow 
Montoya Reed, N. Y. Summers, Wash. se 
ndd Reed, W. Va. k Wood, Ind. 
Nelson, J. M. Riddie Sweet Woods, Va. 
olin ague Woodyard 
O'Connor Rodenberg Taylor, Ark. Yates 
Olpp Ro e Taylor, Colo. Young 
C Rouse Taylor, n Zihlman 
Overstreet Rucker Ten Ryck 
Padgett Sabath omas 
Paige Sanders, Ind. 


So the rule was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr, Sinclair (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 
Mr. Carter (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 
Mr. Burtness (for) with Mr. Mills (against). 
Mr. Hooker (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 
Until further notice: i 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Favrot. 
Luce with Mr. Bulwinkle. 
. Summers of Washington with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Nolan with Mr. Mansfield. 
. Paige with Mr. O'Connor. 
. Olpp with Mr. Larsen of Georgia. 
. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that 
if my colleague, Mr. Sasara, who is detained on important busi- 
ness, were here, he would vote “no.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
The SPEAKER, A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 
The doors were opened. 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. MADDEN. 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12090, the third 
deficiency bill, and, pending that motion, I wish to see if I can 
agree with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] as to 
the amount of time we shall be compelled to use in general 
debate. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
J have a number of requests. In order to satisfy all those ask- 
ing for time I ought to have three hours. I think, perhaps, I 
could get along with two hours and a half. 

Mr: MADDEN. Can the gentleman get along with two hours? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not satisfy even partially 
some of these requests in that case. It will mean only an hour 
more. I hope the gentleman will agree on two and one-half 
hours to a side. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of general debate shall be limited to five hours, two 
hours and a half to be controlled by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] and two hours and a half to be controlled 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the general debate be limited to five hours, one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] and one-half to be controlled by himself. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois, that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the deficiency bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ ayes” appeared to have it, 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 132, noes 5. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum on 
that vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is not a quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll, As many as are in favor of the motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the deficiency bill will, 
when their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 247, nays 
none, not voting 183, as follows: 


om 


Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Coughlin 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve Crisp 


Dunn 
Echols 


JUNE 22, 
YBAS—247, 
Elliott Lee, N. Y: Ryan 
Ellis Lehlbach Sanders, N. Y. 
Faust Lineberger Sanders, Tex. 
Fess Linthicum Sandlin 
Fish Little Schall 
Fitzgerald Lowrey Scott, Mich. 
Fordney Luhring Scott, Tenn 
Foster McArthur Sears 
French McCormick Shaw 
Frothingham McDuffie Shelton 
Fer Mer, en See 
Lau ich Siege 
Gallivan McLaughlin; Pa. Sinnott 
G McPherson Sisson 
Garrett, Tenn. Madden Smith, Idaho 
Gensman Magee Smith, Mich. 
Gernerd Maloney Smithwick 
aaa {ann Snell 
Goldsborough Mansfield Snyder 
raham, apes Speaks 
Green, Iowa Martin Sproul 
adley Mead Stafford 
Hammer * Michaelson Steagall 
Hardy, Colo. Michener Stedman 
aray 4 Miller Steenerson 
Harrison Millspaugh Stephens 
Haugen Mondell Strong, Kans. 
Hawes Moore, III. Strong, Pa. 
Hawley Moore, Ohio Sumners, Tex, 
Hayden Moore, Va. Swing 
Hays Moores, Ind. Taylor, N. J. 
Hen ‘emple 
Herrick - Mott ‘Thompson 
Hickey Murph Inman 
Hill Nelson, Me. Timberlake 
Himes . Tincher 
Hoch Norton Tinkham 
H O'Brien Towner 
Huddleston en Tucker 
Hu th Oldfield Upshaw 
Hukriede Oliver Vaile 
ull Parker, N. J. Vestal 
Jacowa: Parker, N. Y Vinson 
Jeffers, Ala. Patterson, Mo. oigt 
Johnson, Ky. Petersen Volstead 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pou Walsh 
Johnson, Wash. Purnell Walters 
Kearns Qnin Watson 
Keller Radcliffe Weaver 
Kelley, Mich, Rainey, III. Webster 
Kelly, Pa. Raker; Wheeler 
Kincheloe er hite, Kans, 
Kissel Rankin White, Me. 
Kline, Pa. Ransley Williams, In. 
Kopp Reece Williams, Tex. 
Lam Reed, W. Va. Williamson 
Lani Rhodes Wingo 
Lankford Ricketts Winslow 
Lawrence Riordan Wright 
Layton Roach 1 
Rogers yan 
Leatherwood Rose 
NAYS—None. 
NOT VOTING—1583. 
Evans Kline, N. T. Reber 
Fairchild Knight Reed. N. Y, 
F. Knutson Riddick 
Favrot Kraus Robertson 

n. Kreider Robsion 
Fields Kunz Rodenberg 
Fish Langley Rosenbloom 
Focht Larsen, Ga. Rossdale 
Frear Larson, Minn, Ro 
Free Rucker 
Tull tome Sanders, Ind. 

er n ers, In 
Gahn London Sinclair 
Garrett, Tex. Longworth Slemp 

ce Stevenson 

Goodykoontz on Stiness 
Gorman cClintic Stoll 
Graham, Pa. fer age lin, Nebe.Summers, . 

ruham ebr. Summers, Wash. 
Greene, Mass. McSwain Swank 
Greene, Vt. McGregor Sweet 
Griest Merritt Tague 

rifin Mills Taylor, Ark. 
Hersey Mon e Taylor, Colo. 
Hicks Montoya Taylor, Tenn, 
Hooker orin Eyek 
Humphreys Mudd Thomas 

usted Nelson, J. M. Tilson 
Hutchinson Newton, Minn. Treadway 
I nd Newton, Mo. Tyson 
James Nolan Underhill 
Jefteris, Nebr, O’Connor Vare 
Johnson, Slpp Volk 
Jones, Pa rne Ward, N. Y, 
Jones, Tex. Overstreet ‘ard, N. 

m: Padgett ason 
Kendall Paige Wilson 
Kennedy Park, Ga, 

etcham Parks, Ark. Wood, Ind. 

ess Patterson; N. J. rut 
Kindred Per! Woods, Va. 

ng Perlman Woodyard 
Kinkaid Porter Yates 

Pringey Young 

Kitchin Rainey, Ala. Zihlman 
Kleczka Rayburn 


So the motion was agreed to, 
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The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Bond with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Dempsey with Mr. Hooker. 

. Husted with Mr. Sabath, 

. Ketcham with Mr. Kindred. 

„ Perlman with Mr. London. 

. Steenerson with Mr. Kunz. 

. Vare with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Sullivan. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R, 12090) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, with 
Mr. -Granam of Illinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
12090, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

nst the United States b 
the Diaerict Court or tie United States 15 0 ne astern District ot New 
on; 
Ng. 88 or — F the Nave Department, $2,521.24. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, a point of order, I am not able 
to follow the reading of this bill by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk advises the Chair that he is 

ading at e 19, line 11. 
aM r. F010. Just a moment, I followed the Clerk in reading 
page 7, to the bottom of line 23, and I did not hear him read 
lines 24, 25, and the following lines. I ask that those portions 
be read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair must assume that when the 
Clerk states that he has read to a certain point in the bill the 
Clerk has stated the fact. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask, for the information 
of the House, whether the Clerk does state that he has read 
lines 24 and 25 on page 7? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk has already made his state- 
ment. The point of order is not sustained. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

JUDGMENTS, COURT OF CLAIMS. 

X mdered by the Court of Claims and 
reported to. Congress devine the present session ae House Document 
Note the. Treasury Department, $14,350.83. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order, I 
state now to the chairman of the committee that the reading 
clerk has skipped 10 pages in this bill, and I ask that the Chair 
take notice of that fact and direct that this bill be read as 
required by the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has already passed upon that, 

Mr. VOIGT. I ask that the Chair take notice of the fact 
that the bill is not being read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill from the point 
where he is now reading, and in future if the gentleman objects 
that any portion has not been read and will call it to the atten- 
tion of the Chair at the time it will be read. 

Mr. VOIGT. I state now to the Chair that 10 pages of the 
bill have not been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk states otherwise. 

Mr. VOIGT. I do not understand that the Clerk does state—— 

Severac MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed, 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

For support of prisoners, United States courts, $23.85. 

Total, audited ims, section 2, $3,881,905.11, 

Mr, VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. MADDEN, ‘That is not in order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that a motion is not 
in order at the present time. The gentleman can ask unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. VOIGT. Do I understand the Chair to rule that there 
can not be any motion made to dispense with the further read- 
ing of the bill? 

8 CHAIRMAN. That is the understanding of the Chair at 

s time. 

Mr. VOIGT. Then I withdraw the motion. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the pending bill recommends an appropriation of 
$40,043,103.31. Of that sum $28,000,000 is to reimburse citizens 
of the United States who have overpaid their income taxes. 
During the period since 1917 about $10,000,000,000 of internal 
revenue taxes have been collected by the Treasury Department. 
In many cases the taxpayer has underpaid, and in many other 
cases the taxpayer has overpaid, When the audits are made on 
the schedules filed, the department discovers whether an under- 
payment or an overpayment has been made, It has been found 
that in the matter of underpayment the Treasury Department 
is collecting about $40,000,000 a month, and out of the whole 
$10,000,000,000 so far collected we have up to this time appro- 
priated $50,000,000 for overpayment. This $28,000,000 proposed 
in this bill will make the total refund $78,000,000, while the 
total collections from underpayments aggregate about $40,- 
000,000 a month, or close to $500,000,000 a year. It may be 
interesting to note that most of the personal schedules for 
income tax returns have been audited, and most of the cor- 
poration returns on income taxes have not been andited since 
1917. The fact that they have not been audited is not due to 
any desire not to audit them, but to the impossibility of meet- 
ing the emergency that has arisen because of the difficulties 
and disputes that haye occurred from time to time in connec- 
tion with the settlement. It is due also to the fact that they 
have not had a suflicient force to audit many of the corporation 
schedules. It is necessary in the selection of men who are 
qualified to audit claims to take men with special training, 
and after having had a special training which, qualifies them 
to come into the Government service they are given a further 
education at the Government expense at a school of accounting 
under the direction of the Treasury Department. It is not al- 
waya possible to get the class of men needed for this sort of 
work, 

About a year ago the Treasury Department requested of the 
Appropriations Committee authority for employing 1,200 addi- 
tional men. They were then collecting about $35,000,000 a 
month on back taxes. They said if we are given 1,200 addi- 
tional men we will be able to add to the $35,000,000 a month 
perhaps another $100,000,000 a year in back tax collections. 
They said if they were able to audit the corporation schedules 
as rapidly as they thought they might it would be possible for 
them to increase the income from back taxes from $500,000,000 
to $550,000,000. The committee only allowed them 600 men, 
because the committee believed from investigation that they 
could not assimilate 1,200 men; that under the best circum- 
stances possible they might assimilate 100 men a month. It 
has turned out that they have not been able to assimilate the 
number of men that they anticipated monthly, even to the 600, 

It is a very interesting situation in connection with the 
settlement of tax accounts. Sonie of these corporation schedules 
have so many documents connected with them that it takes a 
truck or two to carry the schedules for one corporation. We 
are told that the most expert men they have in the audit service 
can audit not to exceed 15 of these schedules in a year. So that 
it is going to take some time to audit all of the schedules back 
to 1917 before we know how much we have due on underpaid 
schedules, 

It is fair to say that in the consideration of problems affecting 
tax payments, when schedules are made those who make them 
claim exemption from certain charges imposed under the law, 
and until the adjustment of these conditions between the de- 
partment and the taxpayer are made, nobody knows how much 
the Government is going to get. It frequently happens that 
where the taxpayer makes a claim for a refund, when it comes 
to an audit he owes the Government; and it frequently hap- 
pens that where the taxpayer is claimed to bave underpaid, 
the audit will show an overpayment. The audit is going along 
as rapidly as it can under the circumstances, but it will be two 
or three years, in my judgment, before the corporation schedules 
will all be audited, although the present schedules are now 
current. I thought it might be interesting to say this much 
in view of the fact that we are recommending an appropriation 
of $28,000,000 for the refund of taxes. 
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We are recommending an item of $271,000 for the Capitol 
power plant. The Capitol, the House Office Building, the Li- 
brary, and the Senate Office Building are all heated and lighted 
umd operated from the central power plant under the direction 
of the Architect of the Capitol, The Architect of the Capitol 
says that the boilers in the plant are obsolete. A test of those 
boilers has recently been made, and the inspector of boilers says 
that the boilers are unsafe. The same thing is true of the 
Government Printing Office boilers in their plant. The Govern- 

ment Printing Office supplies power, light, and heat to the city 
post office and to operate its own plant besides. The com- 
mittee decided after careful investigation to transfer all the 
power plant required by the Government Printing Office and 
the city post office to the central power plant under the direc- 
tion of the Architect of the Capitol. That will obviate the 
necessity of the renewal of the battery of boilers at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and will transfer to one control all the 
expense incident to the operation of all the buildings on the 
Hill, including the Government Printing Office and the city 
post office. It is a very important recommendation that we 
make here, one about which there should be no question, be- 
cause it is vital, I may say, that these plants should be renewed. 

Another important item, although a small amount, $20,000, 
is in connection with the inspection of buildings of the Dis- 
trict. There never has been a sufficient number of building 
inspectors allowed the city government to properly conduct the 
building inspection of the city, and now at this period, when 
there is more building than ever before, it is specially im- 
portant that proper inspection should be had, and so we allow 
$20,000, the amount recommended by the District Commis- 
sioners, I believe if they had had proper building inspection 
at the time the Knickerbocker building was erected there would 
never have been a disaster. 

Mr. BEGG, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the evidence before the inquest show any 
warrant for such a statement? 

Mr, MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr, BEGG. They had an inspector there for the Knicker- 
bocker building, did they not? 

Mr. MADDEN. They did not have a sufficient number to 
do the work. 

Mr. BEGG. How many inspectors do they need? 

Mr. MADDEN. They would want but one for that build- 
ing, but one inspector can not properly inspect a building if 
be had a hundred more to look after. You must have a sufti- 
cient number of inspectors to go around and see the buildings 
that are being erected at least once every day or two. 


Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
Mr. SPROUL. I made a very thorough canvass of that mat- 


ter after the Knickerbocker Theater disaster and I found out 
that last summer one inspector was taking care of the inspec- 
tion of 400 buildings in the District. That was the condition 
at the time the Knickerbocker Theater was constructed and 
| the condition last year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, that is an impossible state of 
affairs, The Patent Office sant notice out to patentees through- 
ont the country that unless they had an appropriation of $30,000 
made available before the Ist of July they would not be able 
after the Ist of July to send out the printed, bound patents 
that are issued, and the Director of the Patent Office says 
that if they do not send the patents out in that form on the 
dates set many of these patents are invalid. I want the public 
to know that we have recommended the total amount to the 
Patent Office which the Director of Patents himself was able 
to prove is necessary, $27,453.03, instead of $30,000 which he 
asked, 

Some time since, I do not know how long, perhaps a couple 
of years, there was authorized the erection of the Eastern 
High School in the District. ‘There was a limit of cost fixed 
upon the erection of the building. That limit of cost is ex- 
ceeded, largely because those who have charge probably paid 
very little or no attention to the amount of money at their dis- 
posal, and they erected a building the cost of which was much 

“greater than the amount allowed. The building is now in 
process of construction, It will be completed, ready for occu- 
pancy next December. It will have a capacity for 1.500 stu- 
dents, but the building will not be complete without equipment 
or janitors or engineers, and they have not a dollar with which 
to supply equipment. Therefore we have recommended here 
$260,000 for equipment and service in order that when the 
building is complete it will be at the disposal of the children 
who are now unable to attend school because of the lack of 
| facilities, 


The General Accounting Office came before the committee and 
requested an appropriation of $92,500. The proposal was based 
upon the intention of the General Accounting Office to audit the 
Shipping Board books. The evidence presented to the com- 
mittee did not indicate that the audit which they proposed 
would be very comprehensiye, and finally, after careful study 
of the problem in consultation with the Comptroller General, we 
induced him to make a further study of the question for which 
he asked the money in order that a more comprehensive audit 
than he proposed might be entered into, and pending that study 
we declined to give him what he asked. This question will 
probably come up at some future day. 

In 1921 the Congress authorized loans to be made to farmers 
for seed in Montana and North Dakota and Idaho, and I think 
one or two others of those Northern States. The loans made 
were about 13,000 in number and amounted to $1,950,000. 
Notes were taken for these loans from the persons to whom the 
loans were made and security was given on the 1921 crop, Out 
of the $1,950,000 loaned, $700,000 was collected and new notes 
in some cases have been taken. No renewed security has been 
taken in any case. This spring—i922—Congress authorized 
loans to the amount of $1,500,000 for this same purpose in that 
same region, Those loans have been made and security has been 
taken on the 1922 crop. That makes $2,750,000 in loans out- 
standing. The Agricultural Department thought it wise to be- 
gin a campaign for the collection of the money due on those 
notes. They outlined to the committee the character of cam- 
paign they would make. The committee made several sugges- 
tions about what they thought should be done. They believed 
that if they were given money with which to pay those who 
were to make the campaign, employees of the department, of 
course, they would be able to collect during this summer on 
these loans $500,000. They asked for $50,000. If they get 
nothing there will probably be nothing paid. The committee 
thought it would be a good investment to give $50,000 to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make this eampaign of collection, 
not only because of the amount of money that would follow 
the campaign into the Treasury of the United States but be- 
cause it would indicate to those who borrowed the money from 
the Government that the Government expected to have it paid 
back, and it would make for better citizenship to let them un- 
derstand that the money was a loan and not a gift. Therefore 
we have recommended an appropriation of $50,000 to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who is to use it for the purpose of making 
collections under the circumstances I have just described. 

We come now to the Interior Department, the Pension Office. 
Some time since the Congress passed an act which authorized 
the payment of pensions to Civil War and other veterans every 
30 days instead of every 90 days. That involves an expenditure 
of nearly $500,000 as we gathered the facts, and it makes neces- 
sary the appointment of 151 more people in the Pension Office 
at a cost of $211,830 as the committee recommends it, but at a 
cost of $233,400 as the Pension Office recommends it. We gave 
them all the men they wanted, but we did not fix the pay as 
they desired, and we find ourselves with an economy of $21,570 
on account of recommending a different list of salaries to the 
people to be employed. Contingent expenses, such as desks and 
supplies of all kinds. amount to $45,875 in connection with that 
same matter. Further on we were compelled to make a recom- 
mendation for an appropriation to the Treasurer of the United 
States on account of this, because while to-day under the present 
system 550,000 checks are sent out every 90 days, under the new 
system which must be put into force before the ist of Septem- 
ber there will be 550,000 checks a month sent out. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I notice in the bill here that in the $1,200 
grade you have 84 clerks. They asked for 60 and they asked 
for 5 supervising clerks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and we gave them three. The reason 
why we gave them only three was this: They have 150 people 
attending to this ‘business now and they have 3 supervisors, 
and they are going to put on only 150 more, but they wanted 
5 additional supervisors, We could not understand that. As 
a matter of fact, I think that the three supervisors that they 
have now could do the work, but I think they were perfectly 
satisfied that three additional supervisors could do the work. 
We did not want to cripple them, so we gave them three, against 
my judgment. I do not think they ought to have any. When 
you commence to put supervisors en top of supervisors and sub- 
supervisors on top of subsupervisors, and you have a supervisor 
in this department over every five persons who are working, 
and there are so many things that the supervisor has to do that 
somebody else must do for him, then it gets to be kind of 
monotonous, putting these fellows one on top of the other with 
somebody else to do the work., 
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T am very heartily in favor of seeing this work properly done 
and of employing people at a rate of wage where they will not 
need somebody to wait on them, instead of employing too many 
at such a rate of wage they will need two servants, one on each 
side of them. 

Mr, THOMPSON. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question, if he will bear with me? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will 

Mr. THOMPSON. I understand they have asked for 35 
clerks. over there at $1,600 each? 


Mr. MADDEN. That is what they did. 
Mr. THOMPSON. And the gentleman gave them 15 at $1,500 
each? 


Mr. MADDEN. That is what they have now. There is no 
reason why we should give them 35 for the additional 150 when 
they have 15 for the first 150. Why should they want 35 super- 
visors for the additional 150 when we only have 15 for the 150 
now there? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The law of Congress, as they claim, has 
increased the work so they must haye these. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not blame the gentleman for being an 
advocate of the Pension Bureau, because it is a very interesting 
bureau to some of our friends. I like the people down there 
very well myself, but I am not in favor of playing favorites 
anywhere. If we are going to have to put a lot of extra people 
to do the work, I want the people put on to do the work and 
not sit around watching their fellows every day. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman went into the question 
pretty thoroughly as to the relative number that should be in 
the various grades? 

Mr: MADDEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. McKENZI®. And feel you have it properly balanced? 

Mr. MADDEN. I feel absolutely certain we have; that is, we 
have it so balanced that it will work. Now, we have in the 
Postal Service a recommendation for $1,500,000 for domestic- 
mail indemnities, and I wish to say that it is in connection with 
losses on registered mail. 

The revenue from this source is about $9,000,000 a year. The 
expenditures up to this time have aggregated about $4,000,000. 
There are about 30,000 unadjusted claims pending, all of which 
it is expected will be adjusted between now and the Ist of July. 
J have already explained that $28,122,500 is for the return of 
income taxes illegally collected. We have had application for 
two or three very large items that the committee did not allow. 
One was for $650,000 for the construction of an addition to the 
leprosarium in Louisiana, There we have a leprosarium ac- 
commodating 200 leprosy cases. They say they have applica- 
tions for admission to this institution of 135 more. There are 
some 1,100 or 1,200 cases throughout the United States, and they 
are unable to accommodate them, but the committee had no 
jurisdiction to make the allowance if they had the disposition 
to make it, because that is a matter for the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. There was one other item that 
the committee did not allow. That is a reimbursement to 
Louis Leavitt of $620,623.33. This is the case where the man, 
on the advertisement of the Government of the United States, 
bid for the purchase of 2,800,000 pounds of bacon. The con- 
tract was awarded on June 15, 1919. The contract provided 
that deliveries would be made upon his order at any time 
after the contract was signed. The evidence before the com- 
mittee showed that no sale was made of the bacon purchased 
on June 15, except $20,000 worth, up to October 27, 1919. 
Between June 15, 1919, and October 27, 1919, you gentleman 
will recall we were passing resolutions in the House urging 
the Secretary of War to dispose of the surplus food supplies 
of the country fo the people who were unable to buy them at 
decent prices. It was contended that between the period of 
June 15, 1919, and October 27, 1919, Mr. Leavitt could have sold 
this bacon. He paid the United States about $620,000, or 
maybe more; yes, $720,000, and had $100,000 paid back to him 
because of the quantity that he bought not having been de- 
livered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Bought it from the Government? 

Mr. MADDEN. From the Government. No orders, as I 
understand, were given by Mr. Leavitt to the Government for 
shipment of the bacon that he purchased until September. I 
may be wrong about that, and I do not want to do an injustice. 
But in September one million eight hundred and some odd 
thousand pounds, and later on 400,000 pounds more, were 
shipped to Mr. Leavitt to New York to a cold-storage ware- 
house he designated and was held there as his property. 

On the 27th of October the district attorney for the eastern 
district of New York decided that Mr. Leavitt had been hoarding 
food supplies and began prosecution of Mr, Leavitt under the 


food control act. They had him indicted, and he was indicted 
five times. He was tried, and he was acquitted. Then the 
bacon had deteriorated, and he finally was compelled to sell it 
for about 3 or 4 cents a pound, whereas he paid 28§ cents a 
pound for it. Then-he made claim for the difference of what 
he sold the bacon at and what he paid for it, and the Secretary 
of War made an award in his favor for the amount of $620,- 
623.33. When he went down for payment the Comptroller Gen- 
eral held that there was no money there with which to pay, 
This was certified to the Committee on Appropriations for pay- 
ment. Our investigation led us to this conclusion: First, we 
concluded that if Mr. Leavitt wanted to sell this bacon be- 
tween June 15 and October 27, he could have sold it; that it was 
his property and subject to his order at any time, and if it 
deteriorated after that it was none of our business. But that 
was not all. We reached the conclusion, after some inquiries 
of the Judge Advocate General of the United States Army, who 
is the attorney for the Army, and asked him this question 
finally in the consideration of the problem: If the Government 
had the money in the Treasury, or the War Department had 
the money in the Treasury, out of which this claim could be 
paid on the day the award was made, was there any law on 
the statute books under which the War Department would have 
the authority to make the payment? He said there was not, 
and that it required legislative action. 

That being the case, there was nothing for our committee 
to do but to reject the recommendation on the ground that it 
was a claim and not properly before our committee. I think 
that was our conclusion, was it not, Mr. Byrns? And so we 
rejected the claim. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. Has the gentleman made a statement with refer- 
ence to the item of $3,000,000 and a little over beginning om 
page 17 of the bill? I was called out of the Chamber. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was that in regard to the certified accounts? 

Mr. HOCH. It was in regard to the settlement of claims. 

Mr. MADDEN. During the war many things happened con- 
nected with the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will use two or three more minutes. Dur- 
ing the war, of course, we had many things that we had to do, 
many things impossible of ascertainment. We found in the War 
Department obligations existing everywhere, the vouchers for 
which did not come down and could not be reached. Perhaps 
the claims were in dispute. 

Mr. HOCH, ‘These are claims, apparently, of foreign Gov- 
ernments and nationals for service furnished the American 
service abroad. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is talking about another mat- 
ter altogether. I am talking about claims, 

Mr. HOCH. I am speaking of the items on page 17. What is 
the nature of the claims? I think there are about $3,200,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Those are cases where, for example, during 
the war certain obligations were incurred between the United 
States and the French Government and other Governments, set- 
tlement for which was authorized by an act later on. Adjudi- 
cation of these cases is proceeding from time to time, and has 
not yet been completed, and can not be completed until some time 
in 1923. That classification amounts to $1,103,000. And then 
the $2,100,000 goes to make up the $3,203,000, and comes about 
like this: During the war the United States Government entered 
into a contract with England that during the war—that is, dur- 
ing the period for which England was in the war—she would 
pay all the royalties to patentees of English airplanes for all 
planes used by the United States as well as England, and after 
the war we would have to meet our own obligations for patents 
that we used. 

The English Government declared peace some time in 1919. 
We did not declare peace until 1921; that is, the proclamation 
was not issued until 1921. Between 1919 and 1921 we were 
compelled to pay for all the patent rights on engine parts that 
we used that belonged to the English patentees. Up to that 
time England paid it all. The total cost of the entire use of 
these patents, I think, ran up to about $50,000,000. Our 
liability was limited to 4 per cent, which amounts to $2,000,000,. 
and all this is under contract between the United States and 
England. First, England wanted the United States to have 
these cases adjudicated in the English courts. The United 
States refused to do that, but the United States did enter into 
a contract with England to arbitrate between our officials and 
theirs. 

Mr. HOCH. Is there anything in that contract which prevents 
this debt from being set off against the debt of England to the 
United States? 

Mr. MADDEN. This stands by itself. 
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Mr. HOCH. 


It must stand by itself, and there is no disposi- 
tion to set off these claims against the claims we may have 
against foreign nations? 


Mr. MADDEN. We have no liability since the close of the 
war. England paid about $48,000,000, : 

Mr. HOCH. This provision apparently extends the Dent Act? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not; but it does this, namely, it 
extends the period for which a certain amount of money is 
available under the Dent Act. There is $60,000,000 now avail- 
able in the War Department, all of which will be covered into 
the Treasury on the 30th of June, but it does extend a part of 
that money, but not the act. 

Mr. HOCH. But no part of that money could be expended for 
the payment of claims of this country? 

Mr. MADDEN. There are no claims of this country. This 
just extends the contracts—— 

Mr. HOCH. This specifically extends the act of March 2, 
1919, up to 1923? 

Mr. MADDEN, It extends the date of the use of the money. 

Mr. HOCH. It extends it only for that purpose? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and all the rest of the money will be 
covered into the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Fifty Menpar are present, not a quorum, The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names : 


Ackerman Fairfield Larson, Minn. Rogers 
Anderson Fenn Lazaro Rosenbloom 
Andrews, Nebr. Fields Lee, Ga. Rossdale 
Anthony Fish Logan Rouse 
Arentz Fitzgerald London Rucker 
Bankhead Focht Longworth Ryan 
Beck Frear Luce Sabath 
Bird Free Saon Sanders, Ind. 
Black Freeman McClintic Sanders, N. Y. 
Blakeney French McCormick Schall 
Bland, Ind Fuller McFadden Shelton 
Blanton Gahn McLaughlin, Mich. Siegel 
Bond Garrett, Tex. McLaughlin, Nebr. Sinclair 
Brennan Gilbert McSwain Sisson 
Britten Gorman MacGregor Slemp 
Brooks, Pa Gould Martin Snell 
Brown, Tenn. Graham, Pa. Merritt Stafford 
Buchanan Greene, Mass. Michaelson Steenerson 
Burtness Griest Mills Stiness 
Burton + Harrison Montague Stoll 
Butler Haugen Montoya Sullivan 
Campbell, Kans. Hawag Moore, III Summers, Wash. 
Campbell, Pa. Hayden Morin wank 
Cantrill ays Mott Sweet 
Carter Herrick Mudd Tague 
Chandler, N. Y. Hersey Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Ark, 
Chandler, Okla. Hicks Newton, Minn, Taylor, Colo. 
Christopherson Hooker Nolan Taylor, Tenn. 
Clark, Fla. Humphreys O'Brien Ten Eyck 
Clarke, N. Y. Husted O'Connor Thomas 
lasson Hutchinson Oliver Tilson 
Cockran Ireland Olpp ‘Towner 
Codd James Osborne Treadway 
Collier Jefferis, Nebr. Overstreet 'yson 
Colton Jeffers, Ala. Padgett Underhill 
Connell Johnson, Miss, Paige pshaw 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, S. Dak. Park, Ga. Vare 
Cooper, Ohio Jones, Pa. Parker, N. Y. Vestal 
Kooper Wis. Jones, Tex. Parks, Ark. Volk 
Copley Kahn Patterson, Mo. Walters 
Crowther Keller Patterson, N. J. Ward, N. Y. 
Dallinger Kelley, Mich. Perkins Wason 
Darrow ennedy Perlman Webster 
Davis, Minn, Ketcham Porter White, Me, 
Deal Kiess Rainey, Ala. Williamson 
Dempsey Kindred Rayburn ilson 
Denison Kinkaid eber Winslow 
Dickinson Kirkpatrick Reed, N. vise 
Drane itchin eed, W. Va Wood, Ind 
Drewry Kleezka hodes oods, Va. 
Driver Kline, N. Y. Riddick Woodyard 
Dunbar Knight Riordan Yates 
Dunn Kraus Roach Young 
Evans Kreider Robertson Zihiman 
Fairchild Langley Rodenberg 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Granam of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 12090) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1922, and 
prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, and finding 
itself without a quorum, he had directed the roll to be called, 
whereupon 211 Members had answered to their names, a quo- 
rum, and he submitted a list of the absentees for entry in the 
Journal, 


The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The committee resumed its session, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byens] is recognized. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman 
begins, will he yield to me for one minute? 

0 BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; I yield to the gentleman one 
minute. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
delivered by my colleague, Mr. Linrnicum, of Maryland, at the 
Key memorial exercises on June 16, 1922, at Fort McHenry, 
and I ask that it be inserted in the regular CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp type. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the address of his colleague [Mr. LIN- 
THICUM] referred to be printed in the Recorp in the regular 
8-point type. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

“President Harding, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
this event marks an occasion I long have anticipated—the 
erection of this beautiful memorial to that undaunted, cour- 
ageous, and distinguished Marylander, Francis Scott Key, 
author of the Star Spangled Banner, our national anthem, 
and to the soldiers and sailors who took part in the Battle 
of North Point and the defense of Fort McHenry. 

“Tt was my pleasure, at the request of the Star Spangled 
Banner Centennial Commission, to introduce in the House of 
Representatives a bill providing for the erection of such a 
monument, Through the splendid work and cooperation of the 
Hon. John Walter Smith and our other colleagues in Congress 
an item of $75,000 for the erection of this memorial at Fort 
McHenry was provided in the urgent deficiency bill and ap- 
proved by the President on July 29, 1914. According to the 
terms provided in that bill, James H. Preston, then mayor of 
Baltimore; Dr. A. B. Bibbins, president of the Star Spangled 
Banner Centennial Commission; George Weems Williams, 
president of the park board; John Walter Smith, Senator 
from Maryland; and myself constituted an advisory commis- 
sion, with the Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
representing the Secretary of War, and Joseph Evans Sperry, 
architect, Ephraim Keyser, sculptor, and Douglas H. Thomas, 
jr., architect, were constituted advisors to the commission. 

“In April, 1916, competitive designs for a monument and sub- 
mission of models was asked, and out of 100 applicants 34 
submitted models, which were on exhibition at the National 
Museum in the city of Washington. This advisory commission, 
with the able assistance of the Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, Gen. William W. Harts, the predecessor of 
our distinguished friend, Lieut. Col. C. O. Sherrill, after much 
deliberation and mature thought, recommended to the Secre- 
tary of War the adoption of the beautiful monument which you 
see before you to-day—the work of Charles L. Niehaus, the 
talented sculptor, who has been so diligent and so earnest in 
having it perfect in every detail, There is no monument in this 
or any other country more accurate than this. 

“The monument stands for more than those ordinarily erected 
in that it represents the appreciation of the entire people 
through the National Government for the accomplishment of 
Francis Seott Key in the writing of the Star Spangled Banner, 
and of the soldiers and sailors who so valiantly fought for the 
defense of our city and country. There are other monuments 
to that celebrated citizen, but none which bears the imprint, 
the approval, and which has been erected by an appropriation 
of the National Government except this. The Government has 
established in marble and bronze a monument to the man whose 
memory has been carried in the loving hearts of his fellow 
countrymen, and to those valiant sons of the war. It repre- 
sents in concrete form the love and admiration of the people of 
this great Republic through an act of Congress and the approval 
of the President of the United States. 

“This strong Nation, comprised as it is of 110,000,000 peo- 
ple, with great wealth and powerful influence, with the re- 
spect and admiration of the entire world, with innumerable 
victories to its credit, not alone upon its own soil, but upon the 
battle fields of foreign nations, is to-day at the head of the 
countries of the world, and it is difficult to realize that at the 
time of the War of 1812 it was struggling for existence—a 
country then divided in sentiment over the declaration and 
prosecution of that war. Another well-known citizen of our 
State, William Pinkney, then Attorney General of the United 
States under President James Madison, had written the declara- 
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tion of war which Congress had enacted and the President ap- 


proved on the 18th day of June, 1812. 

“Our armies were ‘fighting under serious difficulties for the 
country’s very existence; our land was invaded from the north 
by troops mobilizing at Plattsburg and ordered to proceed down 
Lake Champlain; and in the south a naval force, under Ad- 
miral Cochrane, which had mobilized at Bermuda, had arrived 
in the Chesapeake Bay and begun ‘hostilities. It was believed 
that a junction of these forces was intended, The Capital of 
the Nation had surrendered and the public buildings lay in 
ruins. a terrible desecration which struek terror into the hearts 
of the people. With these ‘victories and their natural exhilara- 
tion upon the enemy’s troops, they proceeded to Baltimore. 

Le land troops disembarked down the river and met their 
defeat at the Battle of North Point, General Ross, their com- 
mander, losing his life in the advance. It was natural for them 
to expect, with their powerful army and great battleships of that 
day, with their seasoned troops fresh from the Napoleonic wars, 
where success had not long since perched upon their banners, 
that they would crush the little Republic resting insecurely on 
this-side of the Atlantic, and the mere opposition of a city like 
Baltimore, then composed of only ‘a few thousand population, 
was a matter very immaterial to them, indeed. 

„They had not, however, calculated upon the spirit and valor 
of the men of America; they had not taken into calculation the 
fact that our people were fighting for home and loved ones, 
nor had they considered that the independence which had been 
secured in 1783 would never be easily relinquished nor its pur- 
poses abandoned; it was never ordained to be so. They could 
not eomprehend that the men fighting for America under our 
form of government were the controlling factors of America; 
they were America militant. The enemy therefore sailed boldly 
up to this little fort and began their bombardment, while the 
land troops fought at North Point—both confident of success. 

“Francis Scott Key, desiring to procure the release of a 
prisoner friend, was on the deck of the British flagship Minden, 
just in yonder harbor. All night long he paced the deck of that 
battleship. We can well imagine how he longed for the morn- 
ing to come, how he watehed ‘the rockets’ red glare and 
heard ‘the bombs bursting in air“ and how wearily the hours 
passed. At last, peering through the mists of that memorable 
morning, he saw in the distance his country’s flag proudly and 
detiantly waving from yonder staff, where our flag to-day 
peacefully unfurls its colors. He was inspired with patriotic 
fervor to write those stirring lines: al 

“3 Span Banner, oh long ma: wave, 
5 Der ete free and the 5 the brave. 

“There are millions to-day who sing our national anthem 
which has made Key’s name immortal and has written in letters 
of gold the deeds of those brave soldiers and sailors. Many, 
however, do not realize that the crushing repulse of the enemy 
at Fort McHenry was a victory of the utmost strategic value 
to our Nation at the most critical period in its history, when 
encouragement was so greatly needed. It was not only ‘the 
most spectacular engagement of the war of 1812, but the spirit 
of Americans aroused and awakened by that victory, and the 
song which it inspired, ‘stirred the patriotic blood of the people 
in every State of our Union. It furnished the most dramatic 
chapter of an intensely bitter war. ‘Tidings of the battle of 
North Point were followed ‘rapidly by details of the death of 
General Ross, commander of the enemy's forces; details of the 
‘fierce and dramatic attack on Fort McHenry, and the complete 
repulse- of the enemy were soon corroborated by Key's inspiring 
anthem, which met with ‘tremendous popularity. As by magic, 
our people were aroused and our Government infused with the 
vigor and vitality of an awakened national life. The victory 
at Fort McHenry, so well pictured by Key’s inspired lines, was 
a stimulus to the patriotic impulses of the Nation, which worked 
a wonder little short of miraculous in rejuvenating our na- 
tional spirit; there was infused into the hearts and minds of 
our people a determination to fight until success was assured. 
It should be written along with the great battles of the world. 
not alone for the fighting spirit but for the culminating effect it 
brought about for all time to come. 

“We have great wealth in manufacturing industries in the 
North and New England States, giving employment and feeding 
millions of our population—an empire in itsélf—but that does 
not constitute a nation; to the south we have the great planta- 
tions with their industrious and thriving people, with the numer- 
ous cities and towns, and all the luxuries necessary for human 
existence, but that does not make a nation; to the west we have 
the great fields of golden grain, wealth of mines, and a vast 
acreage of wonderful plains and towering mountains, but 
‘that does not constitute a nation; on the great Pacific slope 
we have the many cities busy with their various enterprises, the 


gold mines and beautiful orange groves, as well as fruit of every 
kind, but that does not constitute a nation; nor does the com- 
bination of all these great industries, wealth, and so forth, con- 
stitute a nation. 

“Tt requires something more—a eonsolidating and vitalizing 
influence which draws the hearts.and minds of the:people to a 
common purpose, a common country, a common cause, instill- 
ing into them a patriotism not born of wealth but of inspira- 
tion. Thus did the anthem written by Francis Scott Key make 
the Whole Nation as one man, with the power and wealth of a 
nation back of it, and soon brought the war to a final con- 
clusion. 

“When tales of that battle were carried back to London it 
was not long before our commissioners were able to negotiate 
peace, and the treaty of Ghent was signed on the 24th of 
‘December, 1814. The official messengers arrived in New York 
on February 11, 1815, but before they could reach Washington 
Christopher Hughes, jr., of Baltimore, secretary to the commis- 
sion, who sailed direct for the Chesapeake on the Transit, 
landed at Annapolis bearing the glad tidings, His remains rest 
in the same tomb with his brother-in-law, Colonel Armistead, 
the defender of Fort McHenry, in old St. Paul’s graveyard in 
this city. 

Today we honor ourselves in honoring these men who mean 
so much in the history of our country. To-day we stand upon 
hallowed ground and, in the presence of our Chief Executive 
and this vast concourse of true American citizens, rededicate 
ourselves to the service of our country and determine to emu- 
late those to whom we now dedicate this beautiful monument.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the 
Chair to notify me at the end of 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Very well. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Tennessee yield to me for half a minute? s 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to the Mem- 
bers that we hope to get through with general debate at about 
T o'clock, but we ‘shall remain in session until the general debate 
is concluded. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], as he always does, has made a 
very clear and comprehensive explanation with reference to the 
pending bill, and it is not my purpose to enter into any par- 
ticular discussion of it. 

This bill carries $40,043,102.31. Of that sum about $1,370,535 
is for deficiencies for the year 1921 and previous years. The 
bill carries, as has been stated, $28,122,500 for refund of taxes 
to those who have made overpayments. It carries an appropria- 


tion of $4,420,298.89 for judgments and claims, and about 


$967,000 for the year 1923. The remainder of the appropriation 
is for deficiencies for the current fiscal year. 

The bill also carries, as has been explained, reappropriations 
out of unexpended balances of more than $3,200,000, so that it 
makes available for the purposes set forth in the bill $43,250,000 
in round numbers. 

I am in favor of this bill. I think the committee has reduced 
it to the very greatest extent possible. I shall vote for it, 
because it is necessary to supply the various deficiencies of 
this year and also to take care of some of the obligations of 
the Government for the next year which were not provided for 
in the regular annual appropriation bills which were passed and 
which will become effective on July 1. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. STEPHENS. ‘Then all of this appropriation is really not 
for deficiencies? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. Not all of it is for deficien- 
cies; as I explained, it has nearly a million dollars for 1923. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] in his discussion of 
the bill explained the various items that.go to make up that sum. 

The question might be raised in the minds of some, and espe- 
cially in the mind of the general public, which gets its informa- 
tion from the newspapers and which has read the various state- 


ments which have been issued with so much regularity by the 


Director of the Budget as to the saving of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, as to just why, if that be true, it has been necessary 
to make a deficiency appropriation ‘to take care of deficiencies 
for this year. As a matter of fact, this is the fourth deficiency 
bill that has been passed. The first deficiency bill was passed 
‘in August last, which carried $50,500,000, in round numbers. 
Another deficiency bill was put through in December. That bill 
carried $105,207,000, in round numbers. Another deficiency bill 
was put through in March of this year, which carried 8137. 
245,000, making a total in those three bills of $293,079,413.51. 
Then, you will recall that Congress by a special resolution 
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passed an appropriation of $500,000 to enable the Attorney Gen- 
eral to prosecute the war profiteers, and Congress also appro- 
priated by special resolution $12,000,000 under the authoriza- 
tion for new hospitals, and this bill, as I say, carries something 
over $40,000,000, which makes $345,622,516.82 appropriated by 
way of deficiencies for this year. 

Now, I submit that that is a very large deficiency appropria- 
tion to be passed in any one fiscal year, especially in the face of 
the repeated declarations and statements of the Director of the 
Budget that he is saving so much to the Treasury and to the 
people of the United States since the Budget went into opera- 
tion. Clearly he is not saving it by reducing the appropriations 
made by Congress. Clearly he has not cut out any expenditures 
which were authorized by Congress and for which appropria- 
tions were made. 

Now, if he means by his statements that he has prevented 
some bureau or some department from making expenditures 
not authorized and not appropriated for by Congress, then 
possibly he may be correct in some measure, although any such 
statement would be largely speculative. But that, if really 
true, and I question it, is not a saving. ‘The mere fact that 
rome bureau has not spent more money than Congress said a 
year ago that it should spend during the fiscal year does not 
entitle the head of that bureau or the head of the Budget to 
say that a saving has been made, because that bureau might 
have spent more As a matter of fact, no department head, no 
head of a bureau, has the right to create a deficiency, and if 
they do so they are liable under the law and subject to a pen- 
alty of fine and imprisonment. 

So I repeat that the mere fact that we have appropriated 
during this year over $345,000,000 by way of supplementing the 
appropriations made in the regular annual appropriation bills 
for this year is a clear refutation of any statement that has 
been made in the past on the part of the Director of the Budget 
that there has been a saving under the operation of the Budget 
in the real, true sense of the word “ saving.” 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. For a brief question. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman explain how it is pos- 
sible for the heads of these bureaus to have deficiencies if they 
are held under the law to only use the amount of money that 
is appropriated for a particular purpose. That is what I can 
not understand. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to conclude my remarks, 
and so I will answer the gentleman briefly. It has been the 
custom in the past for departments to create deficiencies, but 
in many cases they are in violation of the statute the gentle- 
man refers to. I am happy to say that the gentleman from 
Illinois, the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, has 
served notice on the departments and heads of bureaus that in 
the future they will have to show some real reason, some 
genuine reason, some important reason, for creating a de- 
ficiency or they will not get by with an appropriation, because 
they are to be held to the appropriations made by Congress, 
and if Congress does not assert its right to insist on their 
staying within the appropriations it results that the heads of 
the departments or the heads of the bureaus make the appro- 
priations instead of the appropriating body. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Are not these deficiencies illegal? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Some of them may be in a strict 
sense. There are deficiencies that can be created in a per- 
fectly legal manner, and while many may not bear close inspec- 
tion so far as the legality is concerned, they may have been 
necessary. 

The gentleman from Illinois has referred to an appropriation 
carried in the bill of $50,000 to enable the Agricultural De- 
partment to collect on the account due the Government for ad- 
vances made to certain farmers in Montana, the two Dakotas, 
Idaho, and Washington for the purchase of seeds. Gentlemen 
will recollect that Congress last year appropriated $2,000,000, 
and those who advocated the appropriation said there was no 
question about its being repaid, because it was to be a first 
lien on the crops. After earnest and persistent effort the Agri- 
cultural Department has only collected up to date $700,000, of 
a total loan of $1,960,000, $30,000 having been used for adminis- 
tration purposes; but they say that if this appropriation is 
made and they are permitted to employ persons to personally 
intercede and personally see these debtors that possibly they 
will be able to collect from $300,000. to $500,000, In other 
words, the department states that under no circumstances do 
they expect to be able to collect more than $1,200,000, 

Mr, LAYTON. This is an appropriation of $50,000 more to 
collect on an expectation, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Absolutely, and yet I feel that the 
$50,000 ought to be appropriated because it is clear that unless 


you appropriate the money and send a representative to these 
debtors who will personally endeavor to collect these debts, I 
am satisfied, and the department is satisfied, that they will not 
be able to collect any more than has been collected. 

In addition, Congress appropriated a million and a half dol- 
lars this year for the same purpose, and $1,460,000 has been 
loaned up to this time. It is due next October, and, judging by 
experience of last year, I take it that not more than 50 per 
cent will ever be repaid to the Treasury. How long is Con- 
gress going to continue to make that character of appropria- 
tions and give away the people’s money? [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, it gives me great pleasure to 
yield 40 minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM]. 

Mr. TINKIIAM. Mr. Chairman, more than two months ago 
I called the attention of Congress to extensive violations of the 
Federal corrupt practices act by the Anti-Saloon League. 

Immediately thereafter I laid conclusive and sworn proof ‘in 
support of my charges before the Department of Justice, 

I took my charges and my evidence to the Department of Jus- 
tice because I believed, as I do now, that the Congress is utterly 
subservient to the prohibition minority in this country and that 
any hope at present there might be of remedying the intolerable 
domination of Congress by the Anti-Saloon League must come 
from the executive and not the legislative branch, 

Twelve weeks have elapsed and the evidence has not been 
presented to a grand jury. 

I wish to reiterate my charges now. 
are these: 

The Federal Government through inaction is condoning viola- 
tions of the Federal corrupt practices act. 

Now, I am reliably informed that the offenses against the 
Federal corrupt practices act are to be repeated in the forth- 
coming elections. 

The Anti-Saloon League in a recently issued statement, signed 
by Wayne B. Wheeler, William H. Anderson, and another, con- 
tends that it is not obligated to make any returns to Washing- 
ton for the receipts and expenditures relating to elections of its 
State subsidiaries, which are its real operating agencies, Very 
few of the States impose requirements of their own. 

The end of this session of Congress is approaching. I have 
here before me evidence that 11 of the State subsidiaries of the 
Anti-Saloon League are proposing to support with their influ- 
ence and their money the Representative from the seventh Min- 
nesota congressional district. 

The Literary Digest, a most reputable publication, June 17 
current, page 13, states: 

The dry forces, on the other 2 

$2 000.000 fund, are Sate to — . 6 gin 
Washington and to add to their number, if possible. Already tbey bave 
announced their antagonism to Senator CALDER, of New York, who. ex- 
pects to be reelected this fall, but have intimated that Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Roosevelt would be acceptable, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM, I can not. I continue to read from the 
Literary Digest: 

Representatives of es, * 
8 League . Gaited Pegaso chang . 
Vousteap this fall. 5 

Mr. CRAMTON, I wish simply to ask the gentleman to state 
the date of that Literary Digest. 

Mr. TINKHAM, June 17 current. Here again we have the 
outrageous situation about which I have protested, Here again 
we have the Anti-Saloon League, dependent upon the Repre- 
sentative of the seventh Minnesota district for its intended fur- 
ther restrictions of the personal liberties of our people, propos- 
ing to purchase that preferential treatment it has received 
heretofore by supporting with money a campaign for reelection 
of the Representative from the seventh Minnesota district. 

If we are going to have prohibition let us prohibit this in- 
sidious evil, more inimical to the foundations of our Govern- 
ment than the greatest abuse of liquor ever was. 

Before this Congress adjourns it should place upon the stat- 
ute books a law making it a crime for any person, corporation, 
association, or organization interested in the passage or repeal 
of any legislation of whatsoever character to purchase it by 
spending money for the election of men who will favor their 
selfish interests or their particular or peculiar legislative ideas, 

Great denunciation has been leveled at a certain Senator 
from Michigan for excessive expenditure of money for his elec- 
tion, but the money was not contributed by those seeking leg- 
islation. 

Certain criticism has been made of a candidate for Governor 
of Pennsylvania because of large contributions of his own to 
his persona) campaign fund. 


My reason for so doing 
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I hold no brief for the defense of either Mr. NEWBERRY or 
Mr. Pinchot. They are capable of defending themselves. How- 
ever, neither of these men is under any legislative obligation 
to anyone because of these expenditures and contributions, and 
in their offices they are free to exercise their power in accord- 
ance with the public interest. But what shall be said of a 
Member of the Senate or a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives whose political bills are paid not by himself but by 
others who are seeking legislation through him? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I can not. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman mean to 
charge that Members are doing that? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I can ne yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is out of order, and move that his words be 
taken down. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM, I will not. The words may be taken down. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think that is the only way to 
get any effect, by having them taken down. 

Mr. TINKHAM. By a competent—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I make the point of order that 
the gentleman must take his seat when the motion is made to 
take down his words. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The question before the Chair is whether 
the gentleman’s words ure out of order. I claim they are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The words are being taken down by the 
Clerk. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman charges Members 
with graft by having their campaign funds paid by some inter- 
est that he has mentioned in order that they may have their 
bills enacted into law. > 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have sworn evidence to verify my state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend until the ques- 
tion of order is determined. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 1 make the point of order that 
the gentleman must take his seat. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take it that there is a preliminary matter 
to be decided by the Chair: First, as to whether the words 
are out of order. Otherwise, any Member of the House could 
rise and say that a gentleman is out of order when his words 
were clearly in order, and thereby interrupt the whole legis- 
lative proceedings of the House. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the words that are 
demanded to be taken down. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

f a Member of the Senate or a Member of 
tne F whose political bills are pea not by him- 
self but by others, who ure seeking legisiation through him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been made that 
the gentleman is proceeding out of order. The Chair fails to 
see in the words that have been read to the committee any- 
thing that violates any rules of the House that are known to 
the Chair. No specific mention is made of any particular 
Member. The statement is a general one, and it seems to 
the Chair it is one that the gentleman has a right to make 
in the course of debate. The point of order is, therefore, over- 
ruled, and the gentleman will proceed in order. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, by a competent legal de- 
cision bribery has been defined to be “the giving to another 
anything of value or any valuable services intending to in- 
fluence him in the discharge of some legal duty.” 

Notwithstanding this decision and definition it would be diffi- 
cult, in fact impossible, to convict a Member of the Senate or 
a Member of the House of Representatives of being bribed be- 
cause he received a contribution for campaign purposes or had 
his political expenses paid by an individual, corporation, or 
association interested in the passage of legislation or prevent- 
ing the repeal of legislatton. 

Yet. this form of bribery is insidious and poisonous in the 
highest degree, and in this age and country it is a more de- 
praved, vicious, and dissolute type of that evil than the world 
has ever known, because its corruption is so universal and it 
is conducted upon such a vast scale. 

To abolish this corruption, which, if allowed to continue, will 
destroy all government and all respect for law made under such 
influences, I have introduced a bill the provisions of which 
are as follows: 

That it shall be unlawful for any individual or corporation or for 
any organization, association, society, committee, league, or other bod 
of persons organized or incorporated under any name or title what- 


ever, whether for social, political, religious, fraternal, scientific, or 
any other purpose, to make a money contribution or equivalent to a 
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candidate or to a committee supporting a candidate, or to use, promise, 
loan, advance, or expend any money or its equivalent in behalf of a 
candidate or to a committee supporting a candidate in connection 
with any election in two or more States at which Representatives in 
Congress and Members of the United States Senate are to be elected, 
if and when such individual, corporation, organization, association, 
society, committee, league, or other body of persons shall be seeking, 
advocating, promoting, or proposing the enactment of legislation by 
the Congress of the United States— 

With a penalty not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for 
a term of not more than one year, or both. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I can not yield. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I think the gentleman ought to yield. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I can not. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and eight Members are 
present, a quorum. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
proceed. 

Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Chairman, in connection with this bill 
I desire to bring to the attention of the Members of the House 
of Representatives some astounding facts which show the ab- 
solute necessity for the passage of such legislation as I have 
proposed and the passage of further legislation requiring that 
all organizations engaged in political propaganda or seeking 
legislation or the repeal of legislation shall be incorporated and 
a detailed publication of their receipts and expenditures filed 
here in Washington yearly. 

I have selected the highly paid professional Federal lobbyist, 
Wayne B. Wheeler, and his propaganda organization, the Anti- 
Saloon League of America and its subsidiaries organized in 
every State of the Union, after careful investigation because 
his and its practices best illustrate the evils which should be 
abolished. Also, because Wayne B. Wheeler came before the 
subcommittee on the State and Justice Departments appropria- 
tion bills of the Appropriation Committee last March, of which 
I am a member, and under cross-examination made certain dis- 
closures which lead to the finding of much incriminating evi- 
dence in relation to many violations of the corrupt practices 
act of June 25, 1910, by Wayne B. Wheeler and his organiza- 
tion, which evidence is now before the Department of Justice 
for prosecution. 

The act of June 25, 1910, requires two returns of money re- 
ceived and money expended to be made in Washington before 
an election and one after an election™by the “ national commit- 
tees of all political parties and all committees, associations, or 
organizations which shall in two or more States influence the 
result or attempt to influence the result of an election at which 
Representatives in Congress are to be elected.” 

Wayne B. Wheeler and the part of his propaganda organiza- 
tion known as the Anti-Saloon League of America for the first 
time in 1920 filed a return of its receipts and expenditures but 
did not comply with other requirements of the statute. Only 
six State subsidiaries filed returns, all not in conformity with 
the law. x 

The returns of the Anti-Saloon League of America, the na- 
tional propaganda organization, were signed and sworn to by 
Wayne B. Wheeler, who in signing called himself, “ Treasurer, 
campaign committee, Anti-Saloon League of America.” 

In the first return signed and sworn to by Wayne B. Wheeler, 
dated October 22, 1920, and in the second return filed October 
29, 1920, he asserts that some of the money spent in the numer- 
ous congressional districts mentioned in these returns was spent 
in the seventh district of Minnesota. 

No return in accordance with the law was filed in Wash- 
ington by the Anti-Saloon League of Minnesota, a subsidiary 
of the Anti-Saloon League of America, although the Anti-Saloon 
League of Wisconsin, an adjacent State, and also a subsidiary 
of the Anti-Saloon League of America, filed one return in Wash- 
ington of political expenditures amounting to $10,028.83, and 
it is common report that a much larger sum than this was spent 
by the Anti-Saloon League of Minnesota. 

The Representative from Minnesota, ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 
represents the seventh congressional district of Minnesota. 

Wayne B. Wheeler knew that he was going before a com- 
mittee of Congress of which the Representative from Minne- 


sota, ANDREW J. VoOLSTEAD, was chairman, for legislation or to , 


prevent the repeal of legislation, and as a matter of fact, ap- 
peared for legislation. When Wayne B. Wheeler appeared be- 
fore the Representative from Minnesota, ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, could the Representative from Minnesota, ANDREW 
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J. Vousreap, refuse such legislative demands and exactions as 
insisted upon by Wayne B. Wheeler, and, if so, to what extent? 
In what position was the Representative from Minnesota, 
Anprew J. Voisteap, between the interests of his country, the 
maintenance of its Constitution and all its parts, and his ob- 
ligations to Wayne B. Wheeler? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman has no right to refer to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota except as the gentleman from Minnesota, 
other than by his name. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have referred to him care- 
fully as the Representative from Minnesota, ANDREW J. Vor- 
STEAD, which is in proper parliamentary form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not believe that the lan- 
guage referred to by the gentleman from Texas is out of order 
or violates any rule of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. When Wayne B. Wheeler appeared before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives at 
the present session of Congress favoring restrictions more dras- 
tic than those contained in the original Volstead Act, he had 
violated the Federal corrupt practices act. He or another em- 
ployee of the Anti-Saloon League had committed perjury, and 
the evidence is now before the Department of Justice for prose- 
cution. He was a legislative corruptionist. 

I challenge him to sue me for libel, and I promise to waive 
any immunity I may have as a Member of Congress, if what 
I have just stated is untrue. He dare not face a court of law 
where he will be compelled to tell the truth. His yery presence 
in the Capitol is an offense against decency. With him there is 
the incarnation of invisible government and the rule of the 
power of money. 

Wayne B. Wheeler has systematically and on a wholesale 
plan subsidized in the way indicated in the case of the Repre- 
sentative from Minnesota Members of Congress and concealed 
the facts by not complying with the act of June 25, 1910, until 
the election of 1920, and then only complying with the act in 
small part and under a written protest, stating that his or- 
ganization was not a political organization. 

These facts can not be denied and their moral obliquity 
defended. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution in 1918 and the Volstead Act in 1919 and 
the constant denial by Mr. Wheeler and many officials of his 
propaganda organization that they had not been engaged in 
or are not now engaged in political action or participating di- 
rectly in elections and arg not subject to the corrupt practices 
acts, the following facts show these statements to be unquali- 
fiedly false. 

Under date of September 29, 1921, William H. Anderson, State 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of New York, sent a 
circular letter which reads in part as follows: 

The nation-wide financial stringency has hit your 
tecting and eae the enforcement of prohibition. 
$25,000, quickly part of the organization it has taken years to build 
must be dropped and some of our expert staff it has taken years to 
develop must be allowed to go. If this happens we may not be able 
to hold the line in New York against the certain wet drive next year 
for wet Congressmen in oy districts and a wet governor and legisia- 
ture to repeal or destroy the State enforcement law. 

Thousands of our subscribers have been obliged to default on their 
subscriptions because era are out of work and have not cash even to 
buy the necessities of life. The financial situation has also hit some 
of our larger givers. One manufacturer who has given $10,000 a year 
is flat. Another one who has given $5,000 has even borrowed to his 
limit. A man who gave $10,000 last year has died, and it has been 
impossible to find anybody yet to take his place. 

With William H. Anderson there now appears “ big business ” 
and millionaire manufacturers with contributions of $10,000 
apiece. But Mr. Rockefeller is not mentioned. His contribu- 
tions are secret. 

New York is one of the very few States of the Union which 
has a corrupt practices act requiring returns by such organiza- 
tions as the Anti-Saloon League, if they participate in elections, 
yet no returns of receipts and expenditures have ever been 
made by the Anti-Saloon League of New York, either at Albany 
under the New York corrupt practices act or in Washington 
under the Federal corrupt practices act. 

Under date of April 11, 1922, in the St. Louis Globe-Demoerat, 
W. C. Shupp, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of Mis- 
souri, is quoted as saying: 

The Anti-Saloon League is now 3 strongest 
has ever had in Missouri. We are extending our or iza 


agency for pro- 
Chics we have 


ization it 
n to every 


county and community and enlarging our membership. 


We should have for the work mapped out $60, or more. We 
expended $49,000 in the last prohibition campaign and then we ran 


short about 85,000. y 

Our organization will fight Senator JAMes A. REED and other candi- 
dates who have furnished wet leadership or who are unfriendly to the 
enforcement of the prohibition laws. 


This will include Senators, Congressmen, prosecutors, and members 
of the legislature; in fact, wet candidates who baye anything to do 
with legislation or the enforcement of the liquor laws. 

Several months ago Parker Shields, superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Tennessee, issued a leaflet asking for 
large contributions to the league, from which the following is a 
quotation ; 


A number of Congressmen who. hold the balance of er and pile 
p majorities in Congress come from: the Southern and Western States, 
ere money for organization and educational purposes is scarce. They 


u 
w 
have always had to have help from the national league. 


Wayne B. Wheeler, his propaganda organization, and allied 
big-business interests did not begin corruption with Congress, 
but for years had corrupted the puglic mind by appeals to preju- 
dice and passion, by false statistics, by partial and misleading 
statements and sophisms, and by a myriad of paid speakers, 
some of whom have been and some of whom are now in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and by an elaborate 
organization in every State, comparable only to that of the 
Standard Oil Co, or some other great national industrial organi- 
zation. All of this has been promoted by a vast expenditure of 
money, many of the sources of which have been kept concealed 
and the persons to whom much of it has been paid unrevenled. 

Perhaps no way of preventing this corruption of the publie 
mind by Wayne B. Wheeler, his propaganda organization, and 
allied big-business interests, or any other propaganda organiza- 
tions or institutions can be devised without trespassing on those 
vital rights which should never be infringed—free speech and 
free press—yet some method of controlling these organizations 
by law should be devised, and my suggestion is that such organi- 
zations be compelled by law to incorporate and publish in Wash- 
ington yearly all receipts and expenditures in detail. 

It has been said, and is worthy of belief, that Wayne B. 
Wheeler and the interests he controls expended one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars in the series of years 
which preceded the adoption of the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Some idea of the enormous expenditure of money previous to 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
in 1918 can be obtained by the following facts, although they 
all relate to the period subsequent to the adoption of the eight- 
eenth amendment. r, 

Under date qf November 15, 1918, the Ohio Dry Federation, 
one of the instruments of Wayne B. Wheeler, filed a return with 
the seeretary of the State of Ohio, under oath, that it expended 
$104,366.85 in the election held in Ohio in November. Ohio, 
with New York, is one of the very few States which requires 
return of such expenditures to be made by such an organization 
as the Anti-Saloon, League. 

In 1920 Wayne B. Wheeler and allied big business interests 
divided the United States into districts, and from the south- 
eastern district proposed to collect $5,000,000, March 4, 1920, 
Charles ©, Jones, superintendent of the Georgia Anti-Saloon 
League, stated that he had “raised $240,000 during eight 
months in 1919," and that in the last five years previous, on 
a certain plan, Georgia alone had contributed $427,125.11. Yet 
Georgia is not a wealthy State, nor are there many millionaire 
manufacturers, 

William H. Anderson, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, in his annual report in 1920, said that. the 
New York league needed $1,000,000 a year, and that the receipts 
for 1919, or the fiscal year, were $343,000. 

The American Issue of April 27, 1919, the official organ of 
Wayne B. Wheeler and his propaganda agencies, contained an 
official and carefully elaborated proposal to raise $50,000,000. 

That the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was bought and paid for there can be no doubt. 
If fanatical and. self-interested minorities by organization and a 
vast expenditure of money can amend the Constitution of the 
United States, there is an end to that Constitution and an end to 
our civilization. : 

If cunning and crafty men for their own purposes, no matter 
what those purposes may be, ean master the mechanism of 
political action in the United States and spend vast sums of 
money and dictate laws to the Congress of the United States, 
that is the end of the Congress as a deliberative body and as a 
national institution worthy of respect. 

If one minority can do these things to-day, another minority 
can do them to-morrow. 1 

The Constitution of the United States as originally adopted 
was a spontaneous expression by men of their conception of the 
principles of government and of law, unmoved except by the 
highest public purposes and uninfluenced except by considera- 
tion of the public weal. 
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No money was spent to influence the passage of the Federal 
Constitution. s 

There has been no amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States until the eighteenth amendment which did not 
express a sentiment of the Nation which had spontaneously 
arisen and demanded constitutional settlement without the in- 
fluence of money. 

The expenditure of money had never been made in the United 
States for the passage of a constitutional amendment until the 
eighteenth amendment. There should be no possibility in the 
future, if laws can prevent it, of the Constitution being bought 
and sold. 

The prevention of the repetition of this greatest of national 
crimes now lies in the hands of the present Congress. [Ap- 

lause. 
P Mr, BrRNI8 of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me 
to say that I most heartily concur in every word that bas just 
been said by my most able colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM]. A week ago I attempted to show to this House 
and to the country that the biggest bootlegger of all is the 
grand old man to whom we doff our hats and bow in humble 
obeisance—Uncle Sam. On Sunday last I picked up some of 
the New York papers and read therein that the Republican 
leader of this House, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL], had said that the attempt I made to show a violation of 
the Volstead Act by the United States Shipping Board was a 
smoke screen solely intended to confound and confuse the efforts 
of the Republican Party to pass a ship subsidy act. The gentle- 
man from Wyoming was hopelessly mistaken in his reference 
to me. I am one of the few Democrats who believe in a ship 
subsidy act. I do not say that I shall yote for the ship sub- 
sidy act which has been reported to this House, because some 
weeks ago, when this House passed a soldiers’ bonus bill, I 
took a solemn oath that I would vote for no appropriation 
which mounted up into the millions until the soldiers’ bonus 
bill was written into the law of the land, and it has not been 
written into the law of the land as yet. We did not have to 
pass a subsidy bill for the red-blooded boys of America. All 
we are asking the Congress to do—and, of course, I am not 
criticizing this branch, which has done noble work for the boys 
who answered the call to the colors—is to adjust their compen- 
sation, but I want that compensation bill passed before I vote 
for a ship subsidy act, as dear to my heart as a sbip subsidy is, 
and I want to say that I have been lobbied on both sides of this 
House to vote against the ship subsidy bill, and that most of 
the lobbying has come from the Republican side. 

I noticed in the morning papers that Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Haynes says that he proposes to take no action whatever 
to prevent the sale of liquor on the United States Shipping 
Board vessels. A week ago in this very body I called it to his 
attention. In other words, he becomes particeps criminis. and 
he joins hands with Wayne B. Wheeler in permitting à viola- 
tion of the law on United States territory every hour of every 
day of every week, ‘ot me call the attention of Mr. Haynes 
and Mr. Wheeler to section 26 of the Volstead Act, which if ob- 
served as it has been written into the law of the land as against 
the Shipping Board would produce very interesting results. I 
refer to that section of the law which has to do with the taking 
of ships for the sale of liquor and the carrying of liquor inside 
the territory of the United States. The Volstead Act provides 

First. It shall be the duty of the officer of the law to seize 
any and all intoxicating liquors found in such ship. 

Mr. Chairman, the John Adams came into Boston last week, 
the latest, and as I am told the most princely, of Admiral 
Lasker's fleet, and when it got to the 3-mile limit it sealed 
the entrance to the bars, but within the 3-mile limit it was 
violating the V“istead law, because it was carrying liquor in 
United States territory and should have been seized by the pro- 
hibition enforcement officer in Massachusetts. 

Second. The law provides that this officer shall take posses- 
sion of such ship. 

Third, He shall arrest the person in charge thereof. 

Fourth, He shall proceed against the person arrested in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

Fifth. Such ship shall be returned to the owner upon execu- 
tion of a good and valid bond. 

Sixth. The court, upon conviction of the person so arrested, 
shall order the liquor destroyed. 

Seventh. Unléss good cause is shown, he shall order the sale 
by publie auction of the property seized. 

And I am reading the law, men of America, the law that you 
passed by an overwhelming vote in your capacities as Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. No; I can not yield. Do not, please, inter- 
rupt me. [Laughter.] The section further provides— 

If, however, no one shall be found claiming the ship, the ‘taking of 
the same with a description thereof shall be advertised in some news- 
paper published in the city or county where taken. 

And section 21, gentlemen of the House, of the Volstead Act 
provides— 2 

That any room, house, building, boat, etc., where intoxicating liquor 
is sold is hereby declared to be a common nuisance. 

And then it provides the penalty. And every United States 
Shipping Board trans-Atlantic liner, according to the law of 
the land, is a common nuisance, no matter how much money 
Congress votes to refurnish and rehabilitate Shipping Board 
ships. Men of the House, the point I am trying to make is that 
the whole thing is a tyrannical, farce and enforcement seems 
to be peculiarly exercised. Now, mark you, in the winter when 
traveling is bad in the North, Florida and the Gulf resorts are 
full of prohibition agents. I notice by the papers nowadays, 
however, they have thoroughly cleaned them up and are prepar- 
ing to spend the summer on steam launches and automobiles 
along the Canadian border, and when that is cleaned up it will 
be time to go to Florida again or perhaps southern California. 
[Laughter.] I want the House to know—and I mean this if I 
ever meant a word I have spoken in Congress in my eight 
years—I want the House to know that I stand for principle in 
this thing. I can no longer be accused of representing either 
the liquor dealers or beer makers. You put them out of busi- 
ness and you substituted bootleggers and moonshiners. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Unfortunately the American people have 
been badly educated in the history of the foundations of their 
Government, and consequently they do not yet see where pro- 
hibition and all its ilk leads. I have at least in my speech of 
last week shown to the country that Admiral Lasker and Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation Wayne B. Wheeler [laughter] and 
Rear Admiral Haynes have all run to cover. Perhaps after all 
personal liberty will again become a part of our Government. 
Frankly, I am pessimistic. Unfortunately and unhappily, reli- 
gion and fanaticism have been made a part of prohibition prepa- 
ganda, and they are mighty hard things to penetrate. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, perhaps I may be pardoned if for a few moments I turn 
aside from the speech I have had in mind to give some atten- 
tion to the various ebulitions from Massachusetts. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GaLtivaAN] does not understand 
apparently why it is that Admiral Lasker and Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation Wheeler, and Rear Admiral Haynes are 
giving their attention to enforcement of the prohibition laws 
upon the land rather than upon the sea. They are doing that, 
my friends, because for the first time since prohibition became 
a part of the Constitution of the United States, for the first 
time since that great event, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gattivan] has manifested a desire for a real enforce- 
ment of prohibition on any spot on the globe, and they are 
going to leave that job to him—on the sea, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Good; I will do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will take care of the seas, 
as he now manifests the disposition, the real friends of prohi- 
bition will try to take care of the land; and as they go from 
the resorts of Palm Beach to the resorts of the North, back and 
forth each season, I guarantee these prohibition agents are 
following assiduously the wealthy tourists of Massachusetts 
who go back and forth [applause], and who probably will 
need more watching in the way of prohibition than anybody 
else. I presume that when history comes to judge the Anti- 
Saloon League, of which the other gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. ToyKHAM] has spoken to-day, the Anti-Saloon League 
will be finally judged just the way the saloon was judged, and 
that is by its fruits. The saloon was driven out from under the 
American flag because of its fruits, and if the Anti-Saloon 
League lives in history as being a worthy organization it will 
be because of the part it has played and is playing in properly 
representing the sentiment of the God-fearing, law-respecting 
people of this Nation in behalf of prohibition. 

I enjoyed the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TIF Raul a couple of weeks ago when I heard it for 
the first time. I have enjoyed it more, I think, to-day because 
something of its terrors have been removed by familiarity. 
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The two speeches I have heard to-day from the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts and the interview I read in the paper this 
morning from another distinguished man from Massachusetts, 
John W. Weeks, a member of the Cabinet for the moment, give 
us considerable Massachusetts nullification in one day. All 
these gentlemen of New England, the land of law and order, 
advocate sale of beer and wine in direct violation of the Con- 
‘stitution of the United States. They are friends of beer and 
wine and advocate an amendment to the Volstead Act, to per- 
mit their sale in defiance of the Constitution. While these 
gentlemen come into the House worrying about what is going 
to happen to the Constitution of the United States, while their 
evident effort is to secure the sale of 14 per cent wine, when 
the Constitution says that intoxicating liquors shall not be sold, 
still the country must not take too seriously, as the House 
does not, the gentlemen from Massachusetts, Mr. TrnkHAM and 
Mr. GALLIvAN, or even the distinguished Secretary of War, 
, who fears that minorities that agree with him are not going 
to be able to govern this country, and who stands on the burn- 
‘ing deck of the old guard, proclaiming his belief that the ma- 
jority can not be trusted. Speaking of habitual talkers against 
prohibition reminds me of an article which, of course, has no 
reference to any of these gentlemen from the land of the Puri- 
tans but nevertheless may be of present interest. 

And may I suggest that this little article appeared recently as 
an editorial by Mr. Norman Ifapgood in Heurst's International 
Magazine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SUPERDORES, ‘ 


What is the acutest bore known to the human race? There is a game 
in which each player confesses his tastes He names his favorite novel, 
opera, pastime ; what character in history or fiction he hates most; what 
experience is most distressing. To one person, listening all night to a 
window rattle may wy the annoyance list; to another, sitting in wet 
underclothing in a draft. Is there anything more excruciating than the 
talk with which the haters of prohibition flood dinner tables? Night 
after night, month after month, they emit canned diatribes. No sooner 
is your napkin unrolled than the topic begins. Since January, 1919, 
there has not been a new word said. “People drink now because It is 
forbidden; they drink too much; bootlegging flourishes; workinginen, 
instead of being drunk every Monday, are loaded every day; drug addicts 
increase; homes are breweries ; goung peop-e learn contempt for law.“ 
Expand these ideas and scrve. ther topics are dead. Society has be- 


come a nightmare. 
ent for prohibition. It is a wafi against 


This editorial is no a 
boredom. These * + who now fill their empty heads with the 


evils of prohibition never made an effort to cure the evils of the saloon. 
High license was the nearest their minds could reach. The prohibition 
wave rose to its inevitable power because our legislators and our public 
were supine. While they 7. — money intended for shoes and education 
of children was taken from the wives of the poor and wasted in sodden 
drink. The saloon became the center of political corruption, of m- 
bling, of prostitution. It was for tle dress-suit or ruling class to c 
these scourges, They never stirred. After long suffering popular wrath 
took action, with roughness. Now it is for the same dress-suit class to 
hang its head, to ho 
trial. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, while there are many seek- 
ing to make a success of that tremendous experiment—national 
prohibition—there are those who have never done anything to 
do away with the evils of the liquor traffic before the adoption 
of prohibition and who now are in the way of the eradication of 
those evils in the way decided on by the overwhelming majority 
of the people of America. One of the organizations that is 
most conspicuous—that probably has in its membership more of 
those dress-Suit gentlemen than any other organization—is the 
National Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. I 
heard nothing of that in the speech of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. TIxRHAM J. He does not seem to be worried 
about the money they are spending to defeat the gentleman from 
Minnesota IMr. Vorsreap] and to defeat other dry candidates 
and who are active all over the country. 

While professing to speak in behalf of purity of our elections 
and safety of our institutions from disorderly attack of friends 
of order, the gentleman shows clearly he is speaking rather in 
support of attack upon law and order, in defense of those who 
seek to nullify our National Constitution. If the former were 
the case, he would attack alike all organizations that seek with 
money and activity on a national scale to influence election of 
legislators. But he attacks the Anti-Saloon League, the only 
organization, with reference to the liquor issue, that has filed 
any reports of campaign expenditures at any time up to the 
present under the Federal act, and ignores the 30 organizations 
against prohibition that have never filed any such reports. 

He referred to the support which the article in the Literary 
Digest of June 17 says is to be given to dry candidates in the 
effort “to keep dry Senators and Representatives in Washing- 
ton, and to add to their number if possible,’ and to the aid 
promised by branches of the Antisaloon League for the reelec- 
tion of Congressman VoOLSTEADÐ this fall, 


its tongue, to give to the new institution a decent 


Why should not the drys want to see Vorstreap reelected this 


fall? His defeat would be hailed with delight by every enemy 


of national prohibition, by every advocate of traffic in intoxi- 


eating liquors. It is regarded by them as the end most de- 
voutly to be sought, only less important than repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment itself, for defeat of Vorsreap would be 
hailed as repudiation of the Volstead Act, which is the eye and 
the right arm of the eighteenth amendment. In the eyes of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts Vorsrzab's great offense is com- 
pliance with the Constitution. 

But he omitted the following sentences immediately preceding 
his quotation from the Literary Digest article: 

It is the announced intention of the wet forces, which are well organ- 
ized in at least 10 States, to elect a “liberal” Congress and to defeat 
ina ors cm VousTrap, who, they assert, is the author of all their 

To be accepted as a bona fide crusader for political purity 
he should require the same standard of those on each side of a 
political contest. And in this national liquor fight he ought not 
to so carefully overlook national programs now zealously car- 
ried on by wet organizations, even thongh they be his friends, 

For instance, in the State of Michigan there is a branch of 
the said National Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, It is said in the Detroit Free Press of June 16 that— 

The Michigan branch of the National Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment is pow organized in 63 out of the 83 counties in 
Michigan and in every important city. This announcement was made 
Wednesday at a meeting of representative leaders held in Detroit, at 
which plans for this fall's campaign were discussed. 

No decision was reached on the matter of submitting to the voters 
this fall of a constitutional amendment in the form of a resolution 
to permit the manufacture and sale of the lighter alcoholic beverages. 
No such amendment has so far been circulated by this association in 
Oe and it is unlikely to be a November election issue it is de- 


clared, 

One decision reached at the Wednesday meeting was that every can- 
didate for political office in Michigan this year will be called upon to 
go on record on the question of modifying the Volstead Act to permit 
the sale of beer and light wine legally. * * + 

Every’ senatorial, congressional, and State and county candidate, as 
well as the legislative candidates of all parties will be asked to state 
his or her weap on modifying the prohibition enforcement act. 

The raising of a campaign fund to be expended this year for propa- 

nda and in putting up to the voters the attitude of various candi- 

ates toward bose and wine also was decided upon. Newspaper ad- 
vertising and personal letters to the voters will be used, Voluntary 
contributions on a monthly basis are being asked of the members to 
a this campaign and the committee expects to expend about $6,000 
28 is Probablę that the committee will advance “ wet" candidates in 
congressional districts where the chances of victory are regarded as 
favorable. 

They propose the raising of an antiprohibition campaign 
fund—and I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will note 
this—the raising of a campaign fund to be expended, please 
note “for propaganda,” I think the gentleman talked on propa- 
ganda. Here we have it again, and “in putting up to the voters 
the attitude of various candidates toward beer and wine.” They 
are going to have newspaper advertising and personal letters. 
It is probable the committee will advance wet candidates “in 
congressional districts where the chances of victory are re- 
garded as favorable.” 

Things in Michigan are not going to be so terrible as all that 
might indicate, because they say they are going to use this 
money in districts where the chances of victory are regarded as 
favorable. What are the chances? When State-wide prohibi- 
tion was adopted in Michigan, it carried in November, 1916, be- 
fore our entry into the war, by a majority of 68,624. When it 
had been in effect about one year the wets proposed the return 
of light beer and wine and the sale of those so-called harmless 
intoxicating liquors was refused at the election April 7, 1919, 
by a majority of 207,520. Such was the reaction to beer and 
wine in Michigan. [Applause.] And two cities only in the in- 
dustrial State of Michigan gave a majority—and when I speak 
of cities, I mean towns of over 5,000 population—only two gave 
any majority whatever for beer and wine. You would think that 
would give the wets reason to pause. Well, it does, because this 
organization has been announcing for months in Michigan that 
we would vote on a beer and wine amendment next November, 
a vote which this same statement says that they are going to 

ne, because the chances of victory are not regarded as 
favorable.” In Michigan they know the blessings and the bene- 
fit of prohibition. The laboring men, the mechanics, the heads 
of industry, the farmers alike say, “ We are done with the traffic 
in intoxicating liquor, and never want it to come back.” 
plause.] 

And least of all do we want any nullification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Detroit Free Press, one of 
Michigan’s most prominent and influential newspapers, has 
never advocated prohibition so far as I recall, but its lack of 
confidence in the efficacy of prohibition does not destroy its re- 
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spect for the National Constitution. In an editorial June 3, 
1922, the Free Press repudiated any beer and wine nullification 


program : 
THE ONLY HONEST WAY. 
In the midst of hurly burly, of noise and fury, and of random talk 
tr intemperate recrimination over the proposed “beer and light 


discover a sane discussion of the subject born of straight thinking. 
Such a discussion is provided by the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
published in a community where the amendment seems to have be- 
come an issue in the congressional campaign. And the nub of what 
the Morning News says is this: 

“ There are some ple who believe that it would be well to permit 
the manufacture and sale of beer and light wines. But if their belief 
is to command 1 consideration, it must be presented in the 
form of a pro to amend or recast the eighteenth amendment. 
Only those who adopted it are competent so to amend or fashion the 
Volstend Act so as to permit the sale of beer and wines without vio- 
lating the oath which its Members take. A proposal so to amend the 
Constitution would be entitied to respectful consideration even from 
those who would be sternly opposed to the proposa: But a proposal 
to amend the Volstead Act so as to permit the sale of beer and light 
wines is not entitled to respectful consideration, because it is a pre: 
poos to have Congress do something which the Constitution forbids 
t to do.’ 

This is clear and right to the point. It is an absolutely correct in- 
terpretation of the situation, and it ought to have e currency, It 
js the interpretation the Free Press endeavored to set forth in its 
columns some time ago when the American Federation of Labor heads 
made their pronouncement in favor of an alteration of the Volstead 
Act. Such an amendment by Congress would be a violation of public 
trust, a defiance of public mandate, and a legislative lie. For as 
as beer and light wines are in fact intoxicating—and 1 ean 
deny that thousands bave become drunk by imbibing them—no statutory 
fiction can make them Otherwise. To attempt to say that they are 
otherwise would be puerile stultifleation. 

If mild intoxicants are to be reinstated in the United States, Jet 
the reinstatement be done decently, honestly, and in the way provided 
by the fundamental law. If the “ wets" try to get what they want 
by proceeding in a proper manner, they will at least be entitled, as the 
Meraten News says, to respectful consideration,” from which their 
present tactics bar them. 


And such is the sentiment of the Nation, Beer and wine can- 
didates in the recent Pennsylvania primaries failed everywhere. 
Friends of law and order, like Darrow, COUGHLIN, KELLY, KEN- 
DALL, SHREVE, and others, won out triumphantly over beer and 
wine candidates and against scandalous campaign expenditures. 
Jf beer and wine can not win in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
these gentlemen from Massachusetts must realize they are 
cherishing vain hopes. 

I commend to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINK- 
HAM] his reading of the Literary Digest. I hope he did not 
overlook in the issue on June 10 the article, “A poll of best 
minds’ on rum's return,” where it said: 

The latest pu concentrates on 1,500 leaders in various fields of 
activity and taken by the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore. 
9: ee Says the Manufacturers’ Record in a booklet setting forth 
the results of the poll: 

“These letters come from men of national standing, men known 
in every walk of life, in the great business interests and professions. 
They are in answer to a questionnaire which we recently sent to about 
1,500 manufacturers, bankers, college presidents, and others as to 
whether, in their opinion, prohibition had proven a success, and what 
m been 3 in their own experience and among the men in 

eir employ. 

A W e by the Record gives the following results in percentage 
to the total: 


For prohibition in some form 
Against probibition 
For strict prohibition 
For end: wine EESE aif. 
Against Volstead law or present regulations 
In favor of modification of Volstead law 
In favor of high license or Government control 
In favor of dispensary system 25 
Undecided or noncommital „„ 


a blind man,” declares the dent of the Leland Motor Co., “de- 
spite the fact that we are but across the river from Canada.” In 
Louisville, reports the mayor, “ savings accounts show an increase of 
50 per cent.” * + + 

So much for Massachusetts and nullification. 

Now, I was diverted for a few minutes by this onslaught from 
Massachusetts. I want to take up the speech I had in mind, to 
speak for a few minutes on a matter of economy, which I am 
sure will have the interest of every Member here. We all know 
that the one thing the people of this country are asking above 
all else is a reduction of taxes, and the only way to reduce tax- 
ation as a Federal proposition is to ent down expenditures, and 


that has been the effort of the Committee on Appropriations 
under the direction of its splendid chairman, Mr. tig who 
has never been excelled in zeal or ability in that position. 

In the Interior Department appropriation bill there were not 
many chances to make reductions, but your committee went at 
it as the Servant of the House, trying to make the greatest 
reduction that could be made without sacrifice of efficiency. 
One of the things that was done in that bill was to abolish 19 
land offices and consolidate the officers in 21 others. What was 
the need of that? Let me call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the land service, that administers all the great domain 
of the United States, that sells our land, turns into the Treasury 
millions of dollars, but it costs twice as much to administer such 
land service as the Federal Government receives. In the year 
1921 the report of the Commissioner of the Land Office shows 
that the receipts to the Treasury were $1,794,905 and the ex- 
penditures were $3,149,024 for this service. The money ob- 
tained for sales or leases of the public domain’ does not all go 
into the Federal Treasury, but largely into the reclamation fund, 
and is therefrom expended for the benefit of the States where 
these lands are located. I do not think there are any of us who 
complain much about that, except we feel that the administra- 
tion of the service ought not to be a burden on the Federal 
Treasury, and in order to reduce those expenditures as much as 
possible your committee cut out some 19 land offices. 

Mr, Chairman, I am going to ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Interior Department appropriation bill 
provided for the closing of 19 land offices. Of these the office 
at Minot, N. Dak., was closed in May, 1922, by voluntary action 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and in obedience to law long 
existing. The office at Springfield, Mo., has already been closed, 
the provision as to the closing of that office becoming effective 
with the Department of the Interior appropriation act. 

The other offices to be discontinued July 1, 1922, under the 
Interior Department appropriation bill are as follows: Camden, 
Ark.; Harrison, Ark.; Del Norte, Colo.; Hugo, Colo.; Sterling, 
Colo.; Alliance, Nebr.; Broken Bow, Nebr.; Clayton, N. Mex.; 
Fort Sumner, N. Mex. ; Tucumcari, N. Mex.; Dickinson, N. Dak. ; 
Williston, N. Dak.; Bellefourche, S. Dak.; Gregory, S. Dak.; 
Lemmon, S. Dak. ; Timber Lake, S. Dak.; and Waterville, Wash. 
We consolidated the officers of 21 others, making in all an 
annual reduction of $128,000 in the cost of this service, Not 
much as compared with four billions of total Federal expendi- 
ture, but it is something, and we felt wherever there was waste 
it ought to be stopped. Now, there is a proposition before the 
House to restore those land offices. It is contained in S. 3425, 
which I have been opposing. 

Of these offices, S. 3425, as passed by the Senate, provided for 
the reestablishment of Springfield, Mo., and Minot, N. Dak., now 
closed, and the following offices which the Interior Department 
appropriation bill will close Juy 1 next: Camden, Ark.; Harri- 
son, Ark.; Del Norte, Colo.; Alliance, Nebr.; Broken Bow, 
Nebr. ; Clayton, N. Mex.; Fort Sumner, N. Mex.; Dickinson, N. 
Dak.; Williston, N. Dak.; Bellefourche, S. Dak.; Lemmon, 8. 
Dak.; Timber Lake, S. Dak.; and Waterville, Wash. 

Said bill, as reported by the House, drops out some of these 
but adds Sterling, Colo. The pending bill, therefore, proposes 
either in the House or Senate the reestablishment of all the 
offices slated for closing excepting Hugo, Colo.; Tucumeari, N. 
Mex.; and Gregory, S. Dak. Whether these three will be added 
on the floor of the House completing the nullification of all the 
economy accomplished in the Department of the Interior appro- 
priation act remains to be seen. 

Gentlemen from the West who are trying to get greatly 
increased national aid for reclamation, trying to get the Smith- 
McNary bill through, it does not seem to me can afford to 
show to this House that they view some little petty patronage 
in their district as of more importance than they do the finan- 
cial interests of the whole country. 

Now, it is quite common for committees of the House to 
attack the Appropriations Committee as assuming some legis- 
lative jurisdiction, and very often they have said that the 
Appropriations Committee is doing this. Let me call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that there was passed in the 
year 1840, 82 years ago, an act which is now section 2248 of 
the Revised Statutes, providing that whenever the acreage in 
any land district fell below 100,000 acres the land office in that 
district should be discontinued. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very briefty. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did the act of 1840 contem- 
plate the establishment of great forest reserves and withdrawal 
of land from possible entry? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That will be for the gentleman to argue. 
The section 2248 is as follows: 

Sec. 2248, Whenever the quantity of public land remaining unsold 
in any land district is reduced to a number of acres less than one 
hundred thousand it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior 
to discontinue the land office of such district; and if any land in any 
such district remains unsold at the time of the discontinuance of a 
land office the same shall be subject to sale at some one of the exist- 
ing land offices most convenient to the district in which the land 
office has been discontinued, of which the Secretary of the Interior 
shall give notice, 

There bas never been any effort on the part of the Public 
Lands Committee to amend the act in any respect. On the con- 
trary, it is in full force and effect, not only as to 16 of the 
offices that we abolished, offices that were being maintained in 
absolute violation of law, but in addition 9 others we did not 
abolish. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office in his report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, says that the area of 
land unappropriated and unreserved in the several districts 
named below was, on July 1, 1921, as follows: Eureka, Calif., 
$4,991; Lamar, Colo., 5,651; Lewiston, Idaho, 78,751; Cass 
Lake, Minn., 97,660; Duluth, Minn., 55,155; Great Falls, Mont., 
97,079; Kalispell, Mont., 29,801; Seattle, 10,288; Vancouver, 
43,158. 

None of these did we attempt to close, though personally I 
feel they should be closed in compliance with law. We were 
trying to be a little easy on these gentlemen from the West. 
We picked out only what we thought were the worst cases. 
But that statute was on the books, and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, instead of legislating, all that we did was to 
attempt to put the law in force. 

Now, what were some of the facts about these districts? 
Why, one of the oflices that was abolished, but which the Senate 
still proposes to restore, was the office at Springfield, Mo., 
where there ure to-day only 48 acres of public land—or there 
were a year ago. These figures are a year old; the lands that 
have been disposed of in the last year must be subtracted from 
the figures that I will give. A year ago there were 48 acres 
of public land in the whole State of Missouri. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am sorry I can not, because other gentle- 
men would also ask me to yield, and I have not the time, I am 
sorry. À 

Mr. VAILE. 
House bill? 
Mr. CRAMTON, 


I was going to ask if the office is left in the 


It is in the Senate bill, and when you gen- 


tlemen go to conference with a pork-barrel bill you will have 
to make an agreement on a pork-barrel basis, and if you get 


Mr. CRAMTON, Except in the case of Missouri, we have 
left a land office still in each of those States. We have saved 
money and we are not seriously injuring the service. 

Take note of Arizona, one of the great public-land States of 
the West. It has available for entry 16,000,000 acres of public 


land. They entered last year 1,469,000 acres of public land, and 
have done it all through one land office. Not only are they 
satisfied but they prefer it, because, having one land office 
doing a good big business, they get substantial, able men as 
registers and receivers, who make able, good decisions that are 
not overruled in Washington, They have capable clerks with 
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your offices taken care of you must let others take care of their 
offices. It is a pork-barrel. bill, built upon pork-barrel prin- 
ciples. In the Senate one Senator got up and said he had 


this, and it went in, and avother got up and said he had 
that, and it went in, and there was no opposition. In the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands you cut out two or three, but that will 
all end in conference. You will settle it in conference on a 
pork-barrel basis. 

As I said, in the State of Missouri there are 48 acres of 
public land. I do not know how much it is worth to take care 
of that 48 acres, but it was costing us more than $1,300 a year 
to take care of them. You will find gentlemen in the House 
and in the Senate who still think that that office ought to be 
continued, 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I regret I can not, There is an office in 
the gentleman’s State at Del Norte, Colo. There is a lot of 
public land in that land district, 492,000 acres in that district, 
but 

Mr. VAILE rose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I regret I can not yield to the gentleman, 
He can debate the matter when the bill comes up for consid- 
eration, though, frankly, it will not come up. Last year 
the receipts of that office were $5,129 and the expenses were 
$3,067. Nearly 60 per cent of the money taken into the office 
went to pay Salaries of clerks and receivers. What good or 
what benefit does that hold out to the reclamation fund or to 
the Government of the United States? The Land Office says 
it is grazing land, and the experience of recent years indicates 
that nobody is going to homestead it in the near future. 

Further, here is an office at Camden, Ark. It cost only 22 
per cent of the receipts to maintain it, but there were only 
32,000 acres of land in that district. At Harrison, Ark.. it 
took 69.7 per cent of the receipts to maintain it. At Hugo, 
Colo., there are only 1,800 acres of land within the district, 
and until the Committee on Appropriations took hold of it they 
were going to continue that office indefinitely. When we at- 
tempt to close up these worthless office 

Mr. VAILE, Nobody is asking to keep Hugo. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But nobody proposed to abolish it until 
this committee took hold of it. In the Hugo district there 
are 1,805 acres, In the Sterling, Colo., district there are 6,191 
acres; not enough to make a good township. There are others, 
including Alliance, Nebr., with 14.950 acres; and Broken Bow. 
Nebr., with 11,592 acres; and Fort Sumner, N. Mex., with 
655,450 acres, costing 40 per cent of the receipts to administer 
the oftice, and some of them costing as much as 200 per cent 
almost of the revenue to maintain them. I am sorry that my 
time will not permit me to set out the figures respecting these 
offices in full, but I will insert them in my remarks, 


Number 
left in acreage, 
State. 
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real work to do. The whole service is economically handled 
and it cost the Government of the United States only 9 per 
cent of the receipts to take care of that office. 

I hope my friends from the West will work with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in our efforts to get economy in 
administration. I know that no Member of Congress likes to 
have a little piece of patronage taken away from his district, al- 
though I think we all agree that the more patronage we have the 
more trouble we have. Still I know it is embarrassing to have 
it taken away. I know that the towns where these offices are 
located feel that they lose prestige with the closing of the 
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offices. But this abolition of land offices has been going on for 
a century. They used to have land offices in the State of Ohio. 
That is where the first ones were located. There were once 
land offices at Marietta and Steubenville, but the time came 
when they lost those offices. 

The time has come when Hugo and Del Norte and 15 or 20 
others likewise ought to lose their land offices in the interest of 
the Treasury of the United States, and this can now be done 
without any sacrifice to the service. Yet some gentlemen who 
are not familiar with these matters, who bave not gone into 
them as carefully as the subcommittee that took up this 
matter, want to know if this action of the committee is a 
“dark, deep, damnable plot,” as the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Wurte] inquired in committee. Why, it was just an effort 
on the part of the subcommittee to perform its function as a 
creature of this House, to secure economy, to secure enforce- 
ment of the national law. Now, I want to say that I was the 
weakest member of that subcommittee. There was upon it 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. No one in the 
House is more zealous than he for the welfare of the West, and 
no one better informed. There was the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Carrer], and there is no one in the House who knows 
the needs of the West better than he does, and there is no 
abler man in the House. These men gave hearty support fo 
this measure, and they have the support of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] and myself, who are not 
so well informed as to local conditions, but who have a fair 
realization of the needs of the National Treasury. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. WarsH having taken 
the Chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr, Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10871), making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
is recognized for one hour. : 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] yield to me a minute? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, we learned from the 
President's letter that there is soon to be a recess taken by 
Congress for the purpose of taking a referendum on the ship 
subsidy bill, and I think before that recess is taken the Mem- 
bers of the House ought to know something about it themselves 
so that they can tell their constituents. I understand the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] is going to speak on the ship 
subsidy. In view of my association with him on that committee 
for six years I know he knows more about it than any other 
man in the House, and I think the House ought to have the 
benefit of his information. Therefore I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no querum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Sixty-one Members are present, 
not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Butler Deal Goodykoontz 
Anderson Campbell, Kans, Dempsey Gorman 
Andrews, Nebr. Campbell, Pa, Dickinson + Gould 

Arentz Cannon Drane Graham, Pa. 
Bacharach Cantril Drewry Green, Iowa 
Bankhead Carter Driver Greene, Mass. 
Barkley Chandler, N. Y. Dunbar Griest 

Beck Clagūe Dunn Harrison 
Beedy Clark, Ela. Echols Hayden 

Bell Clarke, N. Y. Evans Hays 
Benham Classon Fairchild Hersey 

Black Clouse Fairfield Hicks 
Blakeney Cockran Favrot Hooker 
Bland, Ind. Codd Fenn Huddleston 
Bland, Va. Collins Fields Humphreys 
Blanton Colton Fisher Husted 

Bond Connel Fitzgerald Hutchinson 
Brennan Connolly, Pa. zocht Ireland 
Britten Cooper, Ohio Frear James 
Brooks, Pa. Cooper, Wis. Freeman Jefferis, Nebr. 
Brown. Tenn. Copley Frothingham Johnson, Miss. 
Bachanan Crisp Faller Johnson, S. Dak. 
Burdick Crowther Gahn Jones, Pa. 
Burreughs Dallinger Garrett. Tex. Jones, Tex. 
Burtness Darrow Gilbert Kabn 

Burton Davis, Minn. Glyna Kearns 


Kendall Mills Roach Tague 
Kennedy Montague Robertson ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Ketcham Montoya obsion Taylor, Colo, 
Moore, III. Rodenberg Taylor Tenn. 
Kindred Moore, Va. ogers Ten Eyck 
Kinkaid Morin Rosenbloom ‘Thomas 
Kir trick Mott Rossdale Tilson 
Kitchin Nelson, J. M. Rouse ` ‘Towner 
Kleczka Newton, Minn. Rucker Treadway 
Kline, N. Y. Nolan Ryan Tucker 
Knight Olpp Sabath Tyson 
Kreider Osborne Sanders, Ind. Underhill 
ung Overstreet Sanders, N. Y. Vare 
Langley Padgett Sanders, Tex. Vestal 
Larsen, Ga. Paige Schall Volk 
Larson, Minn. Park. Ga. Sears Walters 
Lawrence Parker, N. Y. Shelton Ward, N. Y. 
aro Parks. Ark. Siegel Wason 
Linthicum Patterson, Mo. Sinclair Watson 
Logan Patterson, N. J. Sinnott Webster 
London Perkins Slemp White, Me. 
Longworth Perlman Snell Williams, III. 
Luce Porter Snyder Wiison 
Lyon Pou Stedman Winslow 
MeArthur Pringe Steenerson Wise 
MeClintic Purnel Stevenson Wood. Ind 
McFadden Rainey, Ala, Stiness Woods, Va. 
MeSwain Rayburn Stoll Woodyard 
MaeGregor Reber Sullivan Yates 
Maloney Reed, N. X. Summers, Wash. Young 
Martin Reed, W. Va. Swank Zihlman 
Merritt Riddick Sweet 


The committee rose; and Mr. Warst having taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Granam of Illinois, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 


bill H. R. 12090, the third deficiency appropriation bill, and. 


finding itself without a quorum, he had ordered the roll to be 
called, when 229 Members responded to their names, and he 
presented a list of the absent Members for printing in the 
Recor and Journal. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, may I begin by asking 
the earnest patience of the House, first asking pardon for 
wearying you at this late hour when I know you are worn and 
tired; and by saying that the subject I will try to discuss is one 
not only of the greatest but perhaps the greatest question that 
has come before this Congress at this session, involving inter- 
ests and questions of more magnitude in dollars and cents and 
economic and governmental policies and principles of greater 
moment than any one issue now before the public. It seems to 
be the one question on which the President of the United States 
has set his heart and on which he has determined to drive Con- 
gress through to the doing of his wiil. On the soldier bonus 
and many questions of great importance to the general public 
he is like the Sphinx, voiceless, and announces that he does not 
believe in Executive dictation to Congress. But on this ques- 
tion, invelying vast grants of money and favor to vast interests, 
he reverses himself and uses both persuasion and threats to 
control Congress. 

I have been on the Merchant Marine Committee for 13 years, 
and during all that time 1 have studied with what little intellect 
I have the question of making our merchant marine a success, 
I have tried to study the means by which those nations that 
have made it a success have been able to do so. I think as a 
member of that committee I haye made some suggestions of 
value, but my study has led me to oppose to the uttermost the 
two chief propositions of the bill pending; that is, to oppose 
discriminating duties and subsidies to our ship interests from 
the Treasury of our country. $ 

My colleagues, the last real tilt on this subject in the Con- 
gress of the United States was in March or February, 1907. 
Then there was a mail subvention bill before Congress which 
proposed to grant additional subventions for mail transpor- 
tation amounting to the stupendous sum of three and a 
quarter million dollars. That bill was fought by the faithful 
Representatives of the West and the South and of the farming 
people all over this land to its death. This bill pró- 
poses tliat not three and a quarter million dollars for carry- 
ing Government mails, but $50,000,000 in direct subsidy to all 
ships without any service in return and indirect favors in- 
volving burdens on the Public Treasury and the people amount- 
ing to more than the subsidy, according to the proponents of the 
bill, when we shall have a privately owned merchant marine 
carrying 50 per cent of our foreign commerce. Bear in mind 
this is the charge upon the people for carrying only 50 per cent 
of our foreign ecommerce, while the same interests are privi- 
leged under the bill to fix their own charges without competi- 
tion fer carrying our coastwise commeree. The 10 years for 
which contracts under it are authorized to be made with ship 
lines by the board will involve a total sum in direct subsidies 
alone of $500,000,000. This will not be limited to the first 10 
years, but these 10-year contracts can be made 3 or 10 years 
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from now—that is, any time before the repeal of this law, and. 
will be yalid for 10 years after they are made. 

What influences are back of this bill? Not the Republican 
platform, for that platform warmly indorsed and approved 
the bill known as the Jones Act of 1920. It indorsed it in 
toto, and that act did not contain either a subsidy or any of 
the other favors granted in this bill. In fact, that bill was de- 
clared to be the policy of the Republican Party with reference 
to the reinstatement of the American merchant marine, and on 
that platform the Republican candidates were elected. I, a 
Democrat, approved earnestly that policy as it was set forth in 
section 7 of that bill. I still approve it. 

Here it is: 


Sec. 7. That the board is authorized and directed to investigate and 
determine as promptly as possible after the enactment of this act 
and from time to time thereafter what steamship lines should be estab- 
lished and put in operation from pore in the United States or an, 
Territory, District, or possession thereof to such world and domestic 
markets as in its Judgment are desirable for the promotion, deyelop- 
ment, expansion, and maintenance of the foreign and coastwise trade 
of the United States and an adequate postal service, and to deter- 
mine the type, size, speed, and other requirements of the vessels to be 
spores upon such lines and the frequency and regularity of their 
sailings, with a view to furnishing adequate, regular, certain, and per- 
manent service. The board is authorized to sell, and if a satisfactory 
sale can not be made, to charter such of the vessels referred to in sec- 
tion 4 of this act or otherwise acquired by the board as will meet 
these requirements to responsible persons who are citizens of the 
United States who agree to establish and maintain such lines upon 
such terms of payment and other conditions as the board may deem 
just and necessary to secure and maintain the service desired; and if 
any such steamship line is deemed desirable and necessary, and if no 
such citizen can be secured to supply such service by the purchase or 
charter of vessels on terms satisfactory to the board, the board shall 
operate vessels on such line until the business is developed so that 
such yessels may be sold on satisfactory terms and the service main- 
tained, or unless it shall appear within a reasonable time that such 
line can not be made self-sustainina. The Postmaster General is au- 
thorized, notwithstanding the act entitled “An act to provide for 
ocean mail service between the United States and foreign ports, and 
to promote commerce,” approved March 3, 1891, to contract for the 
carrying of the mails over such lines at such price as may be agreed 
upon by the board and the Postmaster General: Provided, That prefer- 
ence in the sale or assignment of vessels for operation on such steam- 
ship lines shall be given to persons who are citizens of the United 
States who have the support, financial and otherwise, of the domestic 
communitics primarily interested in such lines if the board is satisfied 
of the ability of such persons to maintain the service desired and pro- 

sed to be maintained, or to persons who are citizens of the United 
States who may then be maintaining a service from the port of the 
United States to or in the general direction of the world market port 
to which the beard has determined that such service should be es- 
tablished. 


Neither the President nor the Shipping Board has any com- 
mission from the people to propose or indorse this bill. Its 
framers know the American people are opposed to ship sub- 
sidies, and therefore they studiously avoid the use of the word 
subsidy anywhere in the bill and call the contract authorized 
to be made for payment of subsidy a “contract for compensa- 
tion“ to deceive the people. The hearings show that the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association is back of this bill. 
On page 1058 of the hearings before our committee is the testi- 
mony of Winthrop L. Marvin, vice president and general man- 
ager of the American Steamship Owners’ Association. He was 
cross-examined by the minority members of the committee. Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee asked him this question: 


Now, it was upon the recommendation of you and your association 
that Mr. Lasker appointed the three experts, Love, Smull, and Frey, 
was it, Mr. Marvin? 

Mr. Marvin. We favored the appointment of those gentlemen. 


Then Mr, Davis asked: 


You were requested to select certain men whom you could recom- 
mend, and you did select them, and he replied that he believed they 
were fit for important posts and he recommended their appointment. 

Further, Mr. Davis said: 

You were on the committee, as has been shown 
details and data for the study and preparation of 

Mr. Marvin said, yes. 

Mark you, of these three leading officials of the Shipping 
Board two received $35,000 and one $25,000 a year, and they 
were selected by whom? By the Ship Owners’ Association, the 
beneficiaries under this legislation. 

Remember, Mr. Marvin is the vice president and general man- 
ager of the Ship Owners’ Association of the United Sattes, under 
salary from them, paid to boister and advance legislation like 
this. 


Mr. Davis of Tennessee. Now, you wrote an article that was pub- 
lished April 22, 1922, in a number of the American Marine Engineer- 
ing, under the title of “The merchant marine bill of 1922, analyzed,” 
5 Fus of the experts who assisted the ene Board in framing the 
bill outlines its merits. By Winthrop L. 

Mr. Marvin, Yes, 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee. Did you make a 
as to what should be embodied in the bill? 

Mr. Marvin. There was an agreement among the committee as to 


that could give the 
this bill? 


arvin,” 


general recommendation 


certain policies, or the general lines to be followed in the building up 
of the merchant marine, 
pointed. 


That is the purpose for which we were ap- 


Mr. Davis of Tennessee. The same article referred to the deduction 
from taxes of frelght mone aid by shippers shipping in American 
bottoms, and you state “ this is an ingenious new departure intended 
to serve the purpose of the preferential duties of the original Jones 
Act, but as a matter of fact it is far more valuable and effective, for 


it 8 apply to all merchandise, dutiable or free, inward or out- 
wa } 


Evidently Mr. Marvin was proud of this provision of his 
devising. 


The provision of the original Jones Act to which you refer was 
section 34. 


Mr, MARVIN. Section 34; 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 
to enforce. 

Mr. MARVIN, Yes. 

It seems that both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Harding refused to 
enforce a plain, straight law imposing discriminating duties on 
foreign ships, but the President is now urging a far more ef- 
fective discriminating duty law, in this bill, because it is“ in- 
genious” in form, as Mr. Marvin says, and is given nominally 
to the American shipper instead of to the shipowner. Of course, 
it makes a 5 per cent tax discrimination against foreign ships 
carrying from or bringing goods into our ports, violates our 
treaties in spirit, and invites retaliation and increases the 
burden on our exports and imports. Marvin knew this, but the 
President seems not to know it. Our treaties provide for equal 
treatment of foreign ships in our ports in exchange for equal 
treatment of our ships in foreign ports. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee. You further state these elastic features 
of the compensation portion of the bill, together with the limitation 
on profits in one paragraph of section 702, are unique in American 
shipping legislation. A State-aided * may not realize a net oper- 
ating profit of more than 10 per cent. his is a legislative LS selma cal 
that may be unwise in its results. It will undoubtedly facilitate the 
passage of the bill by Congress. 

Mr. Davis just read that from Mr, Marvin's remarkable ar- 
ticle. It has reference to a proviso in the bill that a company 
receiving a subsidy that makes more than 10 per cent net upon 
its capital invested shall pay back to the Government one-half 
of the excess over the net 10 per cent, which by the way is so 
worded that a single ship may operate for 50 or 100 per cent 
profit, but nothing is returned unless the Government can show 
a net profit of over 10 per cent on the company’s entire capital. 
Mr. Marvin’s statement that a State-aided ship may not realize 
a profit exceeding 10 per cent is therefore not true. 

Mr. Marvin states in this article that all oil tankers and like 
craft owned by great companies are required to hold open 
until 10 days before sailing substantially one-third of their 
cargo space for use as common carriers, in order to be entitled 
to the graft called compensation in the bill. We would like to 
know just what service to the public this so-called compensa- 
tion to oil companies is for. 

The Marvin article proceeds: 

Here again is a provision manifestly Inserted to smooth the passage 
of the bill and meet the objections certain to be raised by a certain 
class of lawmakers. 

Even the framers of the bill seem to admit that certain pro- 
visions of it were put in to deceive or cajole Members of Con- 
gress and the people. The whole bill is unique and ingenious. 

What I mean to say, my colleagues, is this: That the Ameri- 
can Steamship Owners’ Association, through their vice president 
and general manager, were called into conference to frame a 
bill, and they framed a bill to meet by unique and ingenious pro- 
visions the strange consciences of the representatives of the 
American people who might oppose the giving of vast sums of 
public money to private interests, especially such interests as 
haul their own products in their own ships and already have 
such monopolistic power that they levy all the tribute they de- 
sire on our whole people. 

I shall, perhaps, have more to say with reference to those 
provisions later if I reach them; but lest I forget I wish to say 
right here that the framers of this bill never expected the 
Government to receive back any of the subsidy granted them, 
nor did they expect or intend in any way to limit the right of 
oil companies or the United Fruit Co. or other big companies 
carrying their own products in their own ships to receive full 
subsidies under the bill, subsidies to monopolies that will 
amount to many millions annually. 

There has been more ingenious propaganda favoring this bill 
than ever originated in the support of any other bill. And yet 
it is by the merest accident that this bill is before this House. 
The President of the United States sought to secure the services 
of Mr. James A. Farrell as chairman of the Shipping Board. 
Mr. Farrell is a shipping expert, a man greatly interested in 
the shipping industry. He never thought of advocating a sub- 
sidy, but, on the contrary, he has stated that under proper 
legislation American ships can compete with the ships of the 
world. Had that first selection of the President been made 


es. k 
Which both Presidents felt it inadvisable 
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had Mr. Farrell become chairman of the Shipping Board, this 
bill would not be before this Congress to-day. 

What are the qualifications of the present chairman of the 
Shipping Board? Absolutely none for the position that he 


holds. His qualification was that of a great advertiser, a great 
booster, a great boomer, a great propagandist, with no knowl- 
edge of shipping whatever. Let me give you an illustration of 
the publicity efforts to pass this bill. On June 12 Representa- 
tive Davis of Tennessee, who has given this subject the keenest 
investigation, the most sincere study, made a speech against the 
bill in this House of an hour’s length that contained more meat 
than any speech that has been delivered in a long time. It was 
well worthy of the consideration of the public. It ought to be 
read in every household in the Middle West and interior parts 
of this country—yea, even in every household all over the land. 

What publicity did it get? The next day the four great 
dailies of Washington came out. One of them had a reference 
to the speech of Mr. Davis exactly three and a quarter inches 
long. The others ignored it. But the Star, the Post, and the 
Herald all had a fulmination from the White House that the 
President had decided he would keep this Congress here until 
they passed the ship subsidy bill. And the Times had a full 
double-width column in which it demanded the passage of this 
bill, asserting that the agricultural interests, the chambers of 
commerce, and the labor interests were all before the committee 
favoring the bill, and that no American interest was opposed 
to it. All that goes out to the country. Even- the Associated 
Press practically, if not entirely, ignored Mr. Dayis’s speech, 
but carried the propaganda. 

Mr. VOIGT. May I briefly interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman will pardon me, I 
can not get through in my hour, 

Mr. VOIGT. Just at that point. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. For half a minute. 

Mr. VOIGT. Did any farmers’ organization indorse this bill 
before the gentleman's committee? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I had that in mind and I was going 
to answer it and I will answer it now. One J. W. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau, a salaried position, in 
the city of Chicago, was seen and given data by Mr. Lasker. 
Just how much he was persuaded by him I do not know, but he 
was induced to send a telegram saying that the American 
Farm Bureau favored the bill and he came voluntarily, and 
when he came he was cross-examined. He admitted that his 
organization had always opposed any subsidy on principle, and 
that they had never in any convention or otherwise indorsed 
this or any other ship subsidy bill, but claimed that he and 
certain other gentlemen whom he had selected had constituted 
themselves a committee and had studied and approved the bill. 
This committee included Clifford Thorne, a lawyer, certain 
manufacturers, and traffic managers, and they got together and 
agreed they would support the bill, and so the telegram was 
sent. They seem to have done all their investigation in Chicago, 
and here with Lasker, and that is all of their farmer indorse- 
ment. 

On cross-examination it appeared that he did not represent 
any organization of farmers in sending the telegram; that in 
his own brain, after being thoroughly dressed by the argument 
of Mr. Lasker and talking with his Chicagu committee, he was 
for the bill, although he admitted that his order in convention 
had declared themselves on general principles opposed to sub- 
sidy legislation. So it seems to me—— 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, right 
in that connection I think it well to state that Mr. Howard or 
Graysilver, one of the Howard committee, was invited to the 
White House to luncheon and appealed to by the President and 
Mr. Lasker on behalf of this bill. At the time he sent the tele- 
gram indorsing the bill he, Mr. Howard, was an active candi- 
date for a place on the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Well, I did not know that, but his 
cross-examination absolutely wiped from under his feet any 
pretense that he represented any farm organization in his sup- 
port of the bill, or that he really understood many features of 
the bill. On the other hand there appeared before the com- 
mittee the representative established here in Washington of the 
National Grange, 

That is the order having, I believe, some 800,000 actual, bona 
fide, paid-up members, the largest farm organization in the 
United States. They represent every State in the North and 
East, and Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Wyoming, and California. He said to us he 
did not want to do it until he saw their business and legislative 

` representatives who came to Washington about this very bill. 
They came to Washington and they said to him, “ Why do not 
you take a step, take a stand, as the grange has always done on 


this question of subsidy?" And then he came before our com- 
mittee and he showed us that his order had actively opposed 
subsidy legislation ever since 1890 and was opposing it now. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman tell who that was? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. It was T. C. Atkeson, of the 
National Grange, a brother of Representative ATKESON, now 
in Congress from Missouri. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman and one or two others 
came before us representing farm organizations and brought the 
resolutions of their orders both in the last convention and the 
conventions prior and spread those resolutions before us here 
8 the hearings. But the publie press do not tell the people 
that. 

Well, I do not know whether the Times says the labor organi- 
zations—yes, it does; that the labor organizations favor this 
bill. Well, the Shipping Board had one witness who volunteered 
to come before us and indorse the bill. Who was he? He 
was the organizer of the Mates and Masters of Vessels, an asso- 
ciation which had their organization in quarters provided by 
the shipowners, a man receiving a salary for the last 5 to 10 
years of $5,000 a year, with office and clerical expenses, every 
dollar of which was paid by the shipowners, and that is the only 
kind of labor that came and indorsed the bill. 

And yet the Times says it is indorsed by labor. On the 
other hand, who did not indorse it? The American Federation 
of Labor only a few days ago met, and a resolution, introduced 
by Andrew Furuseth, the president of the Seamen’s Union of 
the United States, declaring against this ship subsidy bill, 
this very bill, was adopted by unanimous vote. I think I am 
justified also in saying that the chairman of the Shipping 
Board offered Andrew Furuseth, the president of the American 
Seamen's Union, to eliminate such features of the bill as were 
objectionable, and to include such amendments as he desired, 
if his order would get behind the bill. I do not know whether 
any of you know Andrew Furuseth or not. He is a real sea- 
man; he may be sometimes extreme. During the war he came 
to the front nobly and urged his people to stand for the service 
of their country without any kind of slacking or disorder. And 
everywhere you put your finger on him you find him a patriot. 
His reply was: “No; his people could not support this bill; 
that it would put unjustifiable burdens on the masses of the 
people of America, Well, he was not alone. Other labor people 
came. I can not call their names. Two or three others came in 
opposition to the bill, but they came on their own expense and 
without having been previously talked to. I think the great- 
est schemer that ever had anything to do with legislation in 
this country is Mr. Lasker, There has not been an interest 
that he has not approached and preached to from one angle 
or another. He has sought to counsel and advise and cajole 
labor; he has sought to counsel and advise everyone else with 
whom he has come in contact. That may be all right. I am 
not criticizing him for that, but I want to show you the influ- 
ences that are back of this bill. And he is working under 
the direction and supervision of the American Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation and if the bill is passed and he remains chairman of 
the Shipping Board he will have more power for weal or woe 
over the fortunes of shipowners and ports than any man living 
ever had or ought to have. 

There is another right curious thing. The law creating the 
Shipping Board requires that the board study and investigate 
shipping problems and conditions and policies of our country 
and of other countries, with a view of finding the policies best 
adapted to build up the American merchant marine, and make 
report from time to time on these matters to the President and 
to Congress. Under that law a committee was appointed by the 
board to make research into the history of shipping discrim- 
inations and various forms of Government aid to shipping. This 
report was submitted early in this year to the menibers of the 
Merchant Marine Committee, accompanied by a letter from 
Chairman Lasker. It is indorsed, “Compiled by the United 
States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C.— Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1922.“ That is the only date I can 
give to it. I really think Mr. Lasker had not read it when he 
transmitted it, because it is an historical refutation of the 
claims of subsidy advocates that Great Britain and other great 
countries have built their merchant shipping by either subsidy 
or other aids. It is a pamphlet of 44 pages. It gives the his- 
tory touching these matters of Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Japan, Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, Austria- 
Hungary, and the United States. Those of us opposed to this 
bill caused it to be inserted in the hearings, where it appears 
on page 67. 

It is well worth the earnest consideration of Members of Con- 
gress. It discusses at length the discriminating duty policy of 
the United States in its early history and shows the antagonism 
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and, to some extent, the evils generally growing out of it, and 
that the United States from 1815 to 1828 persistently sought to 
eliminate it both by treaty and legislation, and that in 1828 Con- 
gress passed a bill offering reciprocity in the direct and indirect 
trades to all countries, under which some 32 treaties still in 
effect were negotiated; the final and last-made treaty there- 
under being with Great Britain in 1830, which it shows was 
practically the end of discriminating duties. I have not time 
to discuss the report further, but it is even more full on the 
subject. of subsidies. It winds up with the conclusion that a 
etudy of the authorities on subsidies, taking into account the 
pelicies adopted by the various countries, would seem to indicate 
that, with the exception of Japan, the policy has not been im- 
portant in the building up of a merchant marine. It is proper 
to state, however, that the whole amount paid by Japan is insig- 
nificant when compared with what is carried in this bill, and 
that in the body of the report they say success of Japan as 
against the failure of France under somewhat the same system 
may therefore be attributed to the greater efliciency of the Japa- 
nese, or. What is somewhat more correct, to the difference in the 
industrial development of Japan.” And it further shows that in 
granting such subsidies as it did Japan required its beneficiaries 
to submit to the Government's fixing of rates and charges, while 
this bill does no such thing, s 

Japan is the only country whose success is in any way or 
slightest degree attributed in this report to subsidies, and I 
apprehend it will be found that the payments of Japan have 
been, in the main, mail and admiralty subventions. Surely 
Japan has never needed a subsidy on account of high wages or 
high cost of operations growing out of high wages. This report 
wus like a bucket of cold water on the feverish advocates of 
subsidy. Mr. Lasker, however, was equal to the occasion. He 
practically suppressed or withdrew this report and had him 
another one made to order under his direction. I have not read 
this latter report, but feel sure it meets Mr. Lasker's demands 
as the arguments for subsidy. Reading the first report, I think 
one would conclude that the authors of it wanted to help the 
subsidy cause but would not sacrifice historical truth and facts. 
The second report sceins completely the work of special pleaders, 
from extracts I have read. 

The only countries that have earnestly tried to breathe life 
into the dead corpse of their merchant marine by any general 
subsidies are France and Italy, and they have completely and 
utterly failed. Subsidy in those countries has been like pouring 
water in a rat hole. It only promoted graft and inefficiency. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I think it ought to appear defi- 
nitely that the first investigation was made definitely by Judge 
Lasker himself. f Í 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, It was presented by him. I think it 
was made by a committee appointed by bim acting with the 
board. He transmitted it to the committee with a letter in 
which he naken the subsidy bill be passed. But that report, if 
understood, Will enable any man to tear this whole bill, with its 
yast subsidies, to pieces, so he had fo have a second and a 
different report. 

Mr. DENISON, Has the gentleman any explanation to give the 
House and country why we have not a merchant marine now? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will certainly give that explanation 
before I am through. 

Mr. DENISON. I hope the gentleman will. We have the 
capital here, and we have not the merchant marine of England 
or that which Germany had. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. It is not in order now, and I will 
take it up further on. 

Gentlemen, it is a strange course that the proponents of this 
bill have taken. The Republican Party came into power on 
March 4. Congress met in April, 1921. There was no hint of 
such a bill given until after the great advertiser, Mr. Lasker, 
had been some six months in office criticizing our former Ship- 
ping Board and working and consulting with the Shipowners' 
Association and Winthrop L. Marvin, their vice president and 
general manager and legislative expert. 

Then, upon an innocent and unsuspecting administration and 
Congress it came with a rush. The source of its inspiration is 
clear. 

It came early this year. On April 4, one year and one month 
after President Harding took his oath of office, the hearings 
began by joint sessions of the House and Senate committees on 
the subject. It could not “wait to take the ordinary course 
of hearings before the Committee on the Merchant Marine of 
the House and then take its chances of passage through the 
Tiense and then going before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce and then being reported by that committee to the Senate 
with the opportunity to the committee in the Senate to supple- 
ment anything that the House committee had failed to develop. 


Your great tariff legislation takes weeks and months in the 
House and then goes over to the Senate, and the Senate takes 


the privilege of revising it and holding hearings on it. But 
how was it on this bill? This legislation must be put through 
by a joint committee, with bills introduced in the Senate and 
in the House by different Members at the same time, and then 
joint hearings. I want the House and the country to know 
how those hearings began and how they ended. When all 
things were ready, the witnesses primed, the skilled attorneys 
who prepared the bill and the representatives of the inter- 
ested parties and the agents of thosse parties, when they were 
ready, the two committees were called together in joint session. 
Then, as a skilled lawyer would present his case, these selected 
witnesses, first this one and then that one, were rushed on 
the stage. The members opposing the bill, having no oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves on the subject as the testimony 
was introduced, cross-examined the witnesses as best they 
could, 

We spent weeks and the proponents of the bill held us there 
day after day from the morning hour to the hour of adjourning 
at night, with scarcely time to attend to our other business, 
with no opportunity given us to investigate or fina sources of 
opposition. Week after week the Shipping Board continued to 
send its witnesses in troops, in marshaled order, ied by Captain 
Lasker, and in the latter part of May they concluded their 
testimony, and then we asked to have some witnesses that we 
might want to-hear from summoned, and we were answered 
by the statement of the chairman of the joint committee that 
they were not going to summon any witnesses but only volun- 
teers would be heard, And only volunteers were heard, and 
under that condition, with the greatest financial interests in- 
volved on the one side, interests that never sleep, interests 
that are always prepared, interests that keep in their employ- 
ment the best talent that money can command, having pre- 
sented their side, we were told then that no witnesses would 
be suinmoned who might speak for the other side, the taxpayers’ 
side, None were summoned and in that way the hearings closed 
and every effort made to rush the passage of the bill in the 
crowded closing hours of Congress. 

That, gentlemen, is the story of the way that this bill comes 
here. What is the matter? Is Mr. Lasker afraid that Con- 
gress and the people may get to understand his bill and its 
iniquities? But that is not all. I want to call your attention 
to what representations were made to the President on which 
he became so absorbed and convinced. I think the all-pervading 
Lasker has seen and talked to everybody. The President was 
nearly a year unmindful of the subject, apparently satisfied 
that his platform had indorsed the shipping act of 1920 and 
that that was the right policy, the policy which, if pursued, 
would build up the American merchant marine. The President 
has been misled into believing that if this bill is passed a brief 
period of time will bring forth a great privately owned pros- 
perous merchant marine suecessfully competing with the world 
and earrying at least 50 per cent of our commerce economically, 
safely, expeditiously to and from all quarters of the globe and 
bring our Shipping Board expenses to an end. 

The reason I believe that is this last letter of the President, 
written to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr], in 
which he makes certain statements, I do not believe that the 
President knows whether those statements are correct or not, 
but he believes they are correct; he thinks that he has gotten 
them from a reliable source. And, gentlemen, if you will par- 
don me, let me say right here that I do not want to say any- 
vhing that would be at all discourteous or at all unpleasant to 
the President, When I was a boy I used to live near a creek. 
We had an old darkey, old Uncle Ned, who used to go down 
fishing on the creek. On one occasion he pulled up one of those 
big turkles.“ as they call them. The mud turtle had taken 
the hook, and the old darkey stuck his finger in bis mouth to 
get it out. The “turkle” came down on his finger, and held it 
fast; and the old darkey hollered to his soh, “Come here 
Aleck! Come here! Get a knife and whack this turkle’s head 
off.“ Aleck says: My God, daddy, I would like to whack the 
turkle’s head off, and I would; but Fm afraid rd whack your 
finger, too. [Laughter.] Now, I would like to whack the tur- 
kle’s head off. I would like to get Lasker and the American 
Steamship Association, but I do not want to touch the Presi- 
dent. I am afraid they have got his finger in their mouth, 
[Laughter.] Let me read you what the President's last expres- 
sion is. He says: 

There was an 8 of the popular mind in 1920. Tue party 
now charged with the responsibility spoke in no uncertain terms about 
the promotion and maintenance of an American nt marine. 

The President does not state here that they indorsed the 
shipping act of 1920, but that is what they did, and that does not 
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hint at a subsidy. Let me tell you, gentlemen, you have all of 
you enjoyed listening to the President’s messages. 

You have an idea of his style. The President is a very busy 
man. He bas to have help sometimes. This letter is not in 
the style of Warren G. Harding, but it is in the style of Andrew 
D. Lasker. Let me say further that not only the style but the 
substance of it is Mr. Lasker's. The letter says: 

The plain truth is that the Government shipping has cost the Treas- 
ury more than $50,000,000 during the fiscal year now closing. This 
does not include depreciation or deterioration gers An the millions 
more, and we have a practical problem which can not ignored. 

That is the point on which a great deal of stress is laid. And 
the letter continues: 


Losses aggregating $16,000,000 a month— 
That is by the former administration— 
have been reduced substantially to one-fourth. 


Gentlemen, it now goes all over this country that the former 
Shipping Board was extravagant and wasteful if not vicious 
and corrupt, and that its administration was costing this Gov- 
ernment $16,000,000 a month, and that the present Shipping 
Board since they came in had reduced it down until it was cost- 
ing $50,000,000 a year, and that for the purpose of getting rid of 
that $50,000,000 a year expense they had better give these ships 
to private enterprise and get rid of them. So they are using 
the present ship property of the United States and their own 
unjustifiable losses as a club with which to coerce Congress into 
the adoption of a measure that will give our ships away and 
for all time will saddle upon the American people from $50,- 
000,000 to $100,000.000 a year. But what was the evidence be- 
fore our committee? I want to show you what the facts were. 
The President did not get that statement of $16,000,000 a month 
out of the hearings before our committee, There were 2,500 
pages of that testimony. The President has not read that. But 
I will tell you what you can find. You can find that the net 
profits from the operation of the Shipping Board vessels, from 
the time when the Shipping Board was first organized down to 
June 30, 1919, were $166,493,994.85, and the net revenues from 
the beginning of operations to March 31, 1920, although they 
lost something between 1919 and 1920, was still $132,783,781.29. 

Apparently there was a loss of some $34,000,000 in those nine 
months, as reported by the Shipping Board and incorporated 
in the report on the merchant marine bill of 1920, filed by 
Chairman Jones, of the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
When the American public reads the letter of the President, 
published in every newspaper in Washington and probably 
in every great daily in the country, it will be led to believe 
that under the former administration and the former Ship- 
ping Board this ship property had cost the Government of 
the United States $16,000,000 per month, or $192,000,000 a year. 
Yet the United States Shipping Board in 1920 showed, as that 
showing was given by Chairman Jones in June, 1920, when the 
shipping act of 1920 was reported, that the Shipping Board had 
made a profit up to June 30, 1919, of $166,000,000; and that on 
March 31, 1920, its net profits even then were $132,000,000. It 
ought not to be forgotten that the Shipping Board carried 
nearly all our supplies and nearly a million troops to France 
and brought back nearly 2,000,000 of our boys from France. 
Then the slump came after March, 1920. Every private ship- 
owner began to lose money. So did the Shipping Board begin 
to lose money, and perhaps they have continued to lose money. 
Right here I am going to say that one great line in this country 
has been the Panama Steamship Co., operated by the United 
States under a salaried man. It has been in operation for 20 
years and more, and every year but two it has made a profit. 
It lost in 1920 and also in 1921, and probably will lose something 
this year. Mr. Lasker has been reaching out for control of that 
line, but, thank the Lord, has not gotten it so far. But that is 
a digression. 

Then, further, according to the report of Chairman Lasker, 
the excess of cash outgo over income of the division of opera- 
tions under the old board for May, 1921, was $6,500,000, but for 
June only $1,714,000. Those were undoubtedly heavy losses, 
mainly under M. O. 4 contracts with big companies. They 
were perhaps the greatest losses they ever carried. The pres- 
ent Shipping Board took charge July 1, 1921, and report that 
net operating losses, including voyage losses, administrative ex- 
penses, repairs and betterments, insurance, and lay-up expenses 
of vessels not in operation for the first three months of 1922 
averaged $3,413,021 per month, the voyage losses being only 
$792,178 per month, and that under M. O, 4 contracts, where 
the board’s agents have no incentive to economize. It must 
be borne in mind that the board is carrying a great number 
of idle ships, as most private companies are doing also. 


In a speech on the floor June 13, Congressman Davis of Ten- 
nessee, in a manner I can not improve upon, said: 


The chairman and other representatives of the Shipping Board in 
testifying at the hearings on the appropriation bill for the coming year, 
when they asked for the $50,000 propriation for expenses and 


a 
losses, estimated that same would made up as follows: 


INGE WOVE RG TONNER E R L FN Ee eee oe $5, 497, 561 
Other expenses: 
Repairs and betterment, insurance, expenses during per- 
manent lay up, advertising 29, 502, 439 
Administrative eKpenkzes 222224445 — 15, 000, 000 
OGRE a acts ah eee te ae ge 50, 000, 000 


Martin Green, staff correspondent of the New York Evening World, 
summed up the situation as follows: 

It costs 43 cents to spend a dollar in administration of the affairs of 
the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, according to figures 
submitted to Congress in connection with the request for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000 for vessel losses and administration expenses for the 
fiscal ear ending June 30, 1923. 


ey are going to lose $5,497,561 in vessel operations, lay out 
$29,502,439 in accumulating the loss, and sink $15,000,000 in Super- 


the operation. 
omparison with the operations of another department of the Gov- 
ernment should be in order here. The department selected is that 
which takes care of the internal revenue of the country. 


„The total internal-reyvenue receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, amounted to $5,408,075,468. The net expense of collecting this 
money was $27,043,000. It costs the Government 50 cents to collect 
each $100 of the money resulting from internal revenue and 43 cents to 
oes ee by the Emergency Fleet Corporation in handling the 

8 $ 
r, Lasker was questioned as to why it was that there was not a 
reduction in the Shipping Board expenses in view of the fact that there 
had been such a large reduction in the number of ships in operation, in 


connection with which attention ig called to the following testimony at 
the hearings: 


“Mr. DAVIS. Well, you are only operating less than one-third of the 
vessels now. 


“Mr. LASKER, Well, as a business man you know this: That whether 


we are operating. 400 ships or 1,200 ships, there isn't much difference in 
your overhead.” 


I emphatically insist that the overhead expense connected with the 
operation of 400 ships should be decidedly less than the overhead ex- 
pas connected with the operation of 1,200 ships, especially when the 
5 were operated by a much larger number ol operating 


Chairman Lasker further testified as follows : 

“Mr. Davis, Even under the operation of this law, and at least until 
the ships that are sold on time are paid for, will it not be necessary to 
continue a very substantial Shipping Board force? 

“Mr. Lasker. Do I understand you to ask ‘ until the ships are paid 
for will it be necessary '? 

“Mr. Davis. Yes. 

“Mr. LASKER. The answer to that is no; but if your question means 
as long as we have to operate ships, where we have to keep substan- 
tially the same organization as now, the answer is yes. 

“Tt will be a d many years before we do not have any stuff left, 
with most favorable legislation. 1 want to make it plain here that I do 
not think the proposed legislation is going to, by the wave of a magie 
wand, give us a merchant marine,” 

Now you see that the loss under the old board was $16,000,- 
000 a month, according to the letter of the President, and ac- 
cording to Lasker, when he is talking in glittering generalities 
for the public, the losses now are $50,000,000 a year; but the 
evidence does not sustain either statement. The old Shipping 
Board made no such losses even in the dull slump season of 
May and June, 1921, when it was in a measure wrecked by 
reason of the fact that the new act of 1920 had caused the ap- 
pointment of a new and larger Shipping Board and the appoint- 
ment of new commissioners was held up in the Senate, and un- 
der the conditions of the act the old board hardly knew what 
to do or where they stood. Nevertheless, for the two months 
May and June immediately preceding the taking over by the 
new board they lost about $4,000,000 a month, or $8,000,000 in 
two months, instead of $16,000,000 in one month. Doubtless 
they then had many ships running with little or no cargoes, 
which would never occur in normal times. 

Mr. MADDEN. How could they tell what they lost when 
they had 8,000 voyages and only 3,000 had been audited? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, The gentleman is going into criti- 
cisms of Lasker that I believe have been in controversy 
from the beginning. The so-called hearings that we had on 
the bill were full of inuendo as to the capacity and extrava- 
gance, if not worse, of the old Shipping Board, and not a single 
member of the old Shipping Board was allowed to come before 
that committee. Almost the very first utterance of Mr. Lasker 
when he took charge was to belittle the value of our ships and 
belittle the administration that had gone out. Mr. Lasker and 
the majority of the committee did not think it proper to haye 
them come before us I would take their word as quickly as 
that of Mr. Lasker. Admiral Benson was not heard, although 
still on the board; Edward N. Hurley was not heard—he was 
a long time chairman of the Shipping Board; John Barton 
Payne, an able and conscientious representative of the people 
and a man with a fine reputation for ability, for a while chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, was not heard; but everybody that 
could cast a stigma or fling a stone was heard. No voice was 
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heard giving the magnificent work of the Shipping Board in 
sending soldiers and supplies to France and bringing them back. 

Now, before I forget it, I want to say that among the very 
first criticisms of the present chairman of the board was that 
the old board had made with operating agents, who were big 
private shipowning companies supposed to “ know how,” what 
is known as M. O. 4 contracts, which are contracts under which 
the board farnied out its ships; it let them to agents under a 
contract that the agent should receive a percentage of the 
gross income of the ship. Mr. Lasker denounced that con- 
tract scathingly. 

I will tell you specifically what that contract is. The Ship- 
ping Board lets the agent, usually a big private ship corporation, 
have a certain ship to operate upon some established line or 
some line desired to be established by the Shipping Board, 
with a contract that the agent sball receive 5 per cent of all 
outgoing freight and 23 per cent of the incoming freight and 
10 per cent of the outgoing and 5 per cent of the incoming pas- 
senger money. The board pays all the expenses of wages, 
subsistence, repairs, and overhead generally. Mr. Lasker be- 
fore our committee and the Committee on Appropriations de- 
nounced that contract as vicious, almost criminal. We asked 
him if he was going to change it. Oh, yes, he would change it. 
But a year has passed—he took possession about the Ist of 
July, 1921, and it will be a year in a few days, Has he quit 
giving these big companies the M. O. 4 contract? Not at all. 
He is still giving that same M. O. 4 contract, and just last night 


in an address to an association of shipowners he made the 


statement that in addition to the commissions under the 
M. O. 4 contract he was hereafter going to pay them a hus- 
bandry fee. Where a company operates as agent five or more 
Shipping Board vessels it is to receive $400 per month per 
ship for the first five and $300 per month per ship for all over 
five in addition to the gross receipts commission. So that he 
adds to this shameful contract, as he called it, an additional 
bounty or bonus out of the pockets of the people in order that 
the Shipping Board expenditures may run still higher and 
make it that much more necessary to give the ships away 
and pass this bill. 

Thus the profits of favored agents in a losing business are 
greatly increased. This gracious bounty to a company operating 
just five ships is a little more than the salary of three Con- 
gressmen. 

But will the passage of this bill get rid of the board’s vast 
overhead expense? I do not think you can at this time give 
the ships away as long as big companies can get the use of 
them free, with such commissions atid husbandry fees as the 
board is now paying. They certainly will not buy unless the 
subsidies are bigger than the commissions and fees. It will 
be a matter of calculation, for these big companies, as to 
whether they will get more graft by the subsidy or the M. O. 
4 plus husbandry fees. 

Let us see how we will stand after passing the bill. If we do not 
sell these ships or a great part of them, we will have still left ex- 
penses for repairs, betterments, insurance during permanent lay 
up, and advertisement at least to the extent of all the ships not 
sold; and how many ships are going to be sold in a year? Mr. 
Raymond, I think it was, a prominent shipping man, testified be- 
fore the committee that after the passage of this bill they might 
sell 100,000 or 200,000 or 300,000 tons of shipping in 12 months, 
and he was asked if they might sell 500,000 tons in 12 months, 
and said “no.” What then? Why, we have 10,000,000 tons 
of steel ships, most of them laid up, and some 400 ships now 
in operation, and you can not sell in 12 months a half million 
tons. I do not think you can sell half of those now in opera- 
tion, and perhaps very few of those laid up, and what are you 
going to do with the rest? You have got to keep that Ship- 
ping Board in operation, and you have got to expend the same 
$29,000,000 for repairs, betterments, and insurance on ships 
laid up that Mr. Lasker testified we are now spending, and the 
same $15,000,000 for administrative expenses, so the Shipping 
Board after the passage of this bill will continue to spend 
$44,000,000, or thereabouts. Yet the President’s letter and 
Mr. Lasker would lead the people to believe that by the passage 
of this bill you will at once get rid of the annual $50,000,000 
under the present expert administration, or $192,000,000 under 
the former. We may be spending a great deal to care for 
idle tonnage we now haye, as private owners would have to do 
if they owned it, but we are not losing any such sums as 
Lasker claims in operating ships, and we would not lose half as 
much as we are losing if the Government was actually operat- 
ing them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Lasker himself said before the 
committee that even if this bill passed he would consider him- 
self very happy if they disposed of the 400 ships under operation 


in 30 months; that be was unable to tell how many months it 
would take to dispose of the ships still reniaining and of the 
other Shipping Board property. 5 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. That would dispose of about 22 
000,000 or 3,000,000 tons in 80 months, the cream perhaps, and 
leave us the rest—some seven million tons—to care for at the 
end of 30 months, and that is the optimistic claim of Lasker. 
I thank the gentleman for his information. I might say that 
I am amazed at the gentleman’s accuracy of memory. I know 
in a general way, but I can not remember the details; but my 
colleagues, just as sure as you gaze upon me at this moment, 
the passage of this bill will not step the $50,000,000 expended 
by the present Shipping Board, as stated by the President, nor 
will it stop one-half or one-quarter of it in 30 months in my 
judgment. You have the President’s letter before you and 
before the country, stating in effect that the former Shipping 
Board lost $192,000,000 a year in trying to operate and take 
care of our ships, and that the present Shipping Board is 
losing $50,000,000 a year, and that by the passage of this bill 
you will get rid of that and lose no money. This shows that 
even the President can be misled and misinformed, and that 
that statement in the letter that he sent to Mr. MONDELL, and 
perhaps to all of the Members of the Congress, is Mr. Lasker's 
statement and not the President's, and it occurs to me that 
Mr. Lasker is but the echo of Winthrop L. Marvin, viee presi- 
dent and general manager of the United States Steamship 
Owners’ Association, 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Very briefty. 

Mr. LAYTON. How many tons of the tonnage that we now 
possess would be required in transporting all of the agricultural 
and industrial products of this country? Would what we bave 
be sufficient to constitute a merchant marine? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think I shall answer that question 
in the progress of my remarks; but I want to say that there 
is not any question about some bad judgment having been 
exercised in the kind of ships we built. We have some ships 
that were not of the best. We need some ships that we have 
not got, but if properly husbanded and taken care of, if prop- 
erly equipped and such alterations made as a wise man owning 
this property would make for its use, I think we have far 
more ships than we need to carry 50 per cent of all our exports 
and imports, agricultural, mining, and manufacturing, and that 
seems to be the goal aimed at. I think we are making a mis- 
take now in not selling a great many of these ships to foreign 
buyers if we can, giving the preference, of course, to Americans. 

Mr. LAYTON, That is the answer I wanted to get. If that 
is the case, where would the difficulty be in disposing of all 
this tonnage, provided by law we make it profitable for our 
capital to go into the business? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Of course we can sell every ship 
we have, if we will pay the purchaser a handsome operat- 
ing profit regardless of his legitimate earnings. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I grow weary of always providing by law for the interest 
and profits of big capital under the pretense of protecting the 
American workingman’s wages. The trouble with protection 
generally is, as Mr. Roosevelt once said, that it does not find 
its way into the workingman’s pay envelope, and private ship- 
owners are even now paying in many instances less than the 
British pay to seamen. I have made some figures on this 
alleged handicap of American high wages. Let us suppose 
that the crew, outside of officers, are paid an average of $40 
per month, and that subsistence cost is 65 cents per day per 
man. That wage is higher than average private shipowners 
now pay, and that subsistence is just what the Shipping Board 
is now allowing to its agent operators. On a ship of 7,500 
tons there are less than 30 members of the crew, excluding 
officers. But counting them at 30 their wage and subsistence 
would cost $59.50 per day, $1,785 per month, $21,420 per year. 
A thousand such ships would give us a tonnage of 7,500,000 
and the total wages and subsistence would come to $21,420,000 
per year. We will not use that much tonnage to carry 50 per 
cent of our foreign trade, probably not exceeding 4.000.000 tons, 
but I am estimating everything liberally. This bill appro- 
priates for subsidy in one item alone $30,000,000. to $35,000,000, 
in 10 per cent of our estimated tariff revenue. That item alone 
will leave in the shipowners’ pockets after paying the wages 
and subsistence of crews from $8.500,000 to $13,500,000; that 
is, if they operated 7,500,000 tons of shipping. And yet with 
the Government ready to sell him our ships at less than world 
market price the wages and subsistence cost is to-day the only 
excuse or pretense for Government aid or subsidy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman let me have a 
few minutes more? 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yleld 14 minutes more to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
not forget to explain why we have not a merchant marine like 
England and Germany. ` 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If the gentleman will give me his 
attention, I think I can do it. Why have we not a merchant 
marine? Is it for lack of discriminating duty or subsidy or 
of other Government aids? No! It is because of the fact that 
for 50 years under the policy of the party or parties in 
power—aud I think that they thought they were doing best 
they first imposed heayy duties on the material that went 
into the building of ships. This they did to protect our infant 
iron and steel manufactures, and then to protect our ship- 
builders they provided that no ship should fly the American 
flag that was not built in the United States, and then to protect 
our ship operators they passed or continued a law excluding 
every ship that did not fly the American flag from our coast- 
wise trade. Prior to 1861 nearly all our commerce was carried 
in wooden ships. Our wooden-ship builders were not in com- 
bination; it was before the day of vast combines. Our wood- 
ship builders competed with each other and, notwithstand- 
ing wages were even then higher here than in England, we 
built here the best ships for the money in the world, and fur- 
nished the cheapest unit of transportation and had the greatest 
merchant marine in the world, except possibly England. 

After 1861, England having begun the building of iron ships 
better than our wooden ships, our high tariff on iron and steel 
raised the price of material to the American shipbuilder. Our 
exclusion of foreign-built ships from our coastwise trade gave a 
monopoly of our coastwise trade to American ship owners and 
builders. With heavy duties and higher prices on shipbuilding 
material, our builders justly doubted their ability to compete 
with England. Our coastwise trade was about six-sevenths of 
all our ship service anyhow, and so our shipyards, content 
with monopoly in that trade, abandoned all effort to compete 
in building ships for overseas trade, and American-built ships, 
the only ones that could get American registry, began to soar 
in price and American capital ceased to buy them to engage in 
overseus trade. 

James J. Hill, the great railroad magnate, said, and he said 
truly, that the American ship that cost a million dollars could 
be bought in Great Britain for $600,000, just exactly the same 
ship, equal in every way. From the time we got into that 
situation, from the time we ceased to build wooden ships— 
in which we could and did excel the world, because we had 
the cheapest material and best wood-ship builders—and after 
the War between the States, in which we had lost and sold 
over 800,000 tons of shipping, we found that the American 
ships began to sell for higher and still higher prices, until 
they reached the prices named by Mr. Hill. Americans bought 
enough of them to carry our coastwise commerce, because they 
could. not go in the coastwise trade unless they bought Ameri- 
can ships. They could not sail in that trade at all except 
under the American flag. Well, gentlemen, the American would 
not buy our high-priced ships to go into overseas trade. Our 
shipyards in monopolistic control of our coastwise trade, six- 
sevenths of all our water-borne commerce, priced ships higher 
than anywhere else in the world, and only built for thu coast- 
wise trade. and our ship operators were forced to buy from 
them for that trade. Of course, when we gave an exclusive 
monopoly of the coastwise trade by declaring that no ship 
shall sail in the coastwise trade unless it is built in America, 
that alone, regardless of cost of building, put a premim on 
American-built ships, and for half a century they sold at a 
premium of 25 per cent to 100 per cent. What would naturally 
ensue, Mr. DENISON? If a man wanted to charter or buy a 
ship for overseas trade and in New York finds two sister 
ships in appearance and capacity, one built in an American 
yard—Newport News—and the other built on the Clyde or 

mewhere else, and finds the American ship price is a mil- 


lion dollars while the British vessel is $600,000, which will he 


buy? Which would you buy? Suppose you are going into 
trade between New York and Liverpool, and by treaty you 
have the same right to carry goods to Liverpool under the 
British flag as you have under an American flag, and you 
have got the same right to bring goods to New York under 
the British flag as you have under the Arerican flag. Now, 
you are a business man, a patriotic American, but what are 
you going to do? Are you going to pay $400,000 to fly the 
American flag? No. 
` Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will ask the gentleman not to in- 
terrupt me, I can not get through. ; 

Mr. DENISON. Just at that point. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Well, then, briefly. 


Mr. DENISON. Why did not the Democratic Party change 
these laws during the eight years? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I thank the gentleman that he has 
asked the question; we did change it, but you are going back 
under this old law. It may possibly be that it will not make so 
much difference now, as the Government has ships to sell at 
world market prices or less, but for 50 years of Republican rule 
it made such a difference that it droye our ships from the sea. 
By section 413 of this very bill you go back to that old law by 
absolutely requiring all repairs, renewals, and reconditioning 
to be done in American yards, and by the tariff bill as you 
passed it in the House you put the tariff tax back on ship- 
building material to force or excuse high-priced American ships 
in the future. We put material on the free list and to a great 
extent removed the restrictions-preventing our citizens from 
buying ships where they pleased. I have hammered on this 
proposition for 12 years, but Congress has been hard to move. I 
haye said, give the American the right to buy the cheapest ship 
he can find and put our flag on it, and he will buy ships and fly 
the American flag and will compete with all comers on the 
seas. Oh, you say, he has got to pay higher wages. Why, if 
he paid twice as much as the British ship, which is not true, 
he could compete, because the cost of the unit of transportation 
determines who will carry the freight. Wages are the very 
smallest element of success or failure in the operation of a 
ship. Why, if they were controlling or specially important, 
and if cheap labor countries had always the cheapest seamen, 
Japan or China would drive all competitors off the sea; Great 
Britain could not compete with Germany, France, or Italy; 
the United States could nof compete with Mexico or Cuba. 

There are many things that enter into the matter of furnish- 
ing the cheapest and best unit of transportation and thus secur- 
ing the custom. Shippers want cheapness, regularity as to 
schedule, safety, and sometimes speed. Many things enter into 
all these. The actual cost per unit of freight is not the same in 
any two ships, just as no two factories produce the same arti- 
cle at precisely the same cost; and no two farmers produce a 
bale of cotton or bushel of wheat at precisely the same cost. 

A bigger ship ordinarily can carry a ton of freight cheaper 
and faster than a little ship. 

The ship which burns oil ought to carry cheaper than a ship 
which burns coal. If you make it an oil burner, you reduce 
your crew one-third and save 20 per cent cargo space. If your 
American ship goes fully laden to Liverpool and makes a quick 
turn around and comes back fully laden to New York, it can 
pay any kind of wages and beat a ship that comes back half 
laden, In truth the wages is a very, very small element in the 
question of success. Our merchant marine must prosper, if it 
ever does prosper, by reason of being better managed and better 
officered and better administered. In close competition modern 
loading and unloading facilities and equipment generally is a 
great element of economy. Equipment, management, and cargo 
is the whole thing. With all these elements entering into the 
question, what red-blooded American will say he can not com- 
pete? 

But always bear in mind that when it comes to making the- 


initial purchase of a ship no man will buy the American ship 


and pay twice as much for it if he knows he can run the cheaper 
ship just as readily and have the same rights under one flag 
as the other so far as the trade he is to engage in is concerned. 
I want to say the time has come when we should find our real 
trouble of the past 50 years and then apply the right remedy. 
The trouble and the remedy have been patent all these years. 
The narrow self-interest of shipbuilders and owners of ships in 
the coastwise trade made them refuse to see it, and the public 
generally have not understood it. Members of Congress gen- 
erally have not understood it. They have thought that some 
mysterious disease struck our shipping about 1861 and killed 
it. They have heard from sources interested in covering up the 
real trouble all sorts of causes assigned for the decay of our 
foreign-going ship service. A favorite cause assigned was our 
antiquated navigation laws, but these could not be pointed out. 
Then they raised the wage question. And that, I presume, was 
the reason for the repeal of the old law requiring seamen on 
American ships to be American citizens. That law was re- 
pealed in 1864, and after that shipowners could use foreign 
cheap labor. Ever since then the crews employed on American 
ships have been mainly foreigners—black, white, and yellow. 
No; high wages did not kill our merchant marine, but, lest 
there still be some who may think that wages are the important 
question, let me read you from the San Francisco Bulletin of 
March 13, 1922: 
WAGE QUESTION. 


Let us take the alleged higher wages which the American shipowner 
is 3 to pay. eee 3 3 to * 55 Orient 
employ crews almost exclu y, on licensed officers being 
American citizens. These Chinese eaployed on American ships receive 
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a lower compensation than the Japanese employed on N e. Japa- 
nese steamships in the same trade. It is obvious, therefore at the 
Japanese shipowner is the one who has a real grievance in this respect. 
He pays higher wages to his sailors and firemen than his American 
competitor. Yet the American shipowners’ present cry for ey is 
principally based upon the alleged fanciful wages paid to American 


seamen, 
Those who framed the present subsidy bill have evidently for, cee 
meri- 


the historical truth that when American ships were manned by 
cans we managed to beat our competitors in any trade we tackled. It 
was not a question of cheapness in those days, because Americans on 
land and sea always received somewhat higher wages. 

Cheap wages did not and could not bring back our flag in 
overseas trade. Neither cheap labor nor dear labor, skilled 
labor, nor unskilled labor will put a high-priced ship on the 
seas as against a low-priced ship, because the smaller initial 
investment makes the operator buy the cheapest ship. These 
facts have been covered up frém the uninformed public. They 
have been unknown or ignored by Congress. vet they con- 
stitute the key to the whole problem. We are the greatest 
Nation, with the greatest overseas commerce, and our merchant 
marine vanished because we refused to let our shipowners 
buy ships where they could buy cheapest, and incidentally we 
are the only Nation on earth that does it. I tell you now that 
if ours was a pauper labor country, our merchants would not pay 
a higher price for ships than their competitors, and operate them 
in free competition, if by putting up a foreign flag they could 
buy and operate the cheaper ship in the same trade. I repeat 
it: Give to the American ship operator the right to buy ships 
wherever be can get them cheapest and operate them in both 
our coastwise and overseas trade, and he will buy them and 
put our flag on them and compete with the world, and we 
will not bear the burden of $100,000,000 a year to make up a 
differential in wages which is nonexistent or of minor import. 
Gentlemen, study it. We have had various and sundry efforts 
made to solve the problem, but Congress has refused to look 
the real trouble in the face; weehave never tried honestly, be- 
cause we have let special interests with short sight stand in 
the way. The shipyards of the United States have said they 
will perish if you give us free ships. The Steel Trust said the 
same thing up to 1914—that if you took the duty off ship- 
building material our shipbuilders would go to England for 
material to build the ships. We knew that they were selling 
armor plate and ship material.cheaper abroad than here, as 
they were selling steel rails and machinery cheaper. We knew 
they could compete. And so we put ship material on the free 
list, and after we had done it our shipbuilders did not go abroad 
to get the material but continued to build with our steel, with 
our material. 

Our mills could not only compete here with the steel mills of 
old England and Germany but, with shipbuilding material on 
the free list, they drove them out of the American market and 
carried our steel products into every market of the world. Our 
mills did not do this until they had to, but when by law they 
were compelled to compete they did so gloriously. And so, as to 
shipbuilding material, we got back to be men, to the days when 
American manhood, resource, and skill put itself into com- 
petition with the manhood and skill of the world. If we put 
them to the test we will find that ships can be built as cheaply 
and perhaps better in America than in German or British ship- 
yards. Our builders are bound to compete anyhow to-day or 
quit. We have 10,000,000 tons of shipping on hand. There will 
be little save repair work for our shipyards unless they build 
for foreign account. If they can do it while they are waiting 
for us to exhaust the supply of ships we have on hand to-day, 
they can do it afterwards. And, gentlemen, the time has come 
when American industrial life must stand sometime, somewhere, 
on its own feet. Are we to sacrifice the commerce of this 
country, the industry, the labor, the toil of the farm and the 
factory and the mine, to give an easy time and many millions 
to a few shipbuilders that in 1914 only employed 47,000 work- 
ers? We had better take those poor shipbuilders and pay every 
dollar of labor they have to have to build the ships and then 
tell them to go ahead: “You have got the iron, you have the 
coal, and the cheapest wood material; go ahead and build in 
competition with the world, and build better ships and sell to 
our merchants as cheaply as they can buy anywhere else.” Give 
us a chance on the sea to let the American flag float oyer the 
world. That is the way! [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Has the gentleman a list showing 
what American companies have earned? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I have. I will read you a brief and 
accurate statement as to some of our companies. 

American ships, if honestly financed and efficiently operated, 
can compete with foreign ships, as many of them have done in 
the past and as many of them are doing to-day, without sub- 
sidies, Various shipowners testified at the hearings, and 
not one of them even Claimed that his line was losing money 


now, although it is universally admitted that this is the worst 
time in the history of shipping. Not only have at least most 
of the American privately owned lines made profits during 
peace times but practically all of them made fabulous profits 
during the war. For instance, the Luckenbach Steamship Co. 
made a net profit on its capital stock of 666.9 per cent for 1917 
and 236.2 per cent for 1916. The American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co. paid a dividend of 200 per cent in 1916 and 405 per cent 
in 1917. The Dollar Steamship Line made a net profit on its 
capital stock of 322.9 per cent during 1916, the Pacifie Mail 
Steamship Co. made a net profit on its capital stock of 82 per 
cent for 1917, and during the years 1915 to 1920 made a net 
income of 365.3 per cent, The Atlantic, Gulf, and West Indies 
Lines earned a net profit of more than their entire capital stock 
during the years 1915 to 1920. 

Mr, LAYTON. You do not think that is pertinent as to the 
times of peace, do you? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
swer your question: 

The United Fruit Co. made a net income of $94,147,500 during 1915 
to 1920 upon a capital stock of $50,000,000, which was increased to 
$100,000,000 upon the issuance of stock dividends of 100 per cent in 
1920; during those years it added $66,176,490 to the surplus, The 
Standard Oil Co, and the United States Steel Corporation operate a 
large number of ships in the transportation of their own products 
and would be entitled to the subsidies and other aids provided by the 
pending bill; it is unnecessary for me to call attention to the enor- 
mous profits which these “infant industries“ haye always made, Alt 
of the facts and figures here given, as well as much other data along 
the same lines, appear in the record of the hearings. 

Let me add that a period of shipping competition, running, I 
think, to about 1910, caused very low rates at that time, and per- 
haps some losses, to operators, but about that time the big lines 
all entered into agreements to keep down competition, among 
themselves, and fight competition from outsiders. These were 
called ship conference agreements. Our investigations, lasting 
over a year, showed that every real line in the overseas trade, 
American or foreign, was in the conference. Rates began at 
once to rise, and no losses were sustained by any of the confer- 
ence lines after that. In 1914, before the German war, ocean 
rates were nearly twice what they were a few years before. 
These conference agreements divided and apportioned territory 
and fixed schedules of rates and sailing, and so forth. 

Now, then, Doctor Layton, all this is very pertinent. It not 
only shows what will happen under this bill, but the Shipping 
Board gives as a reason for these great subsidies to private ship- 
owners the alleged fact that they have more invested in their 
ships than British owners have. That even if they buy the 
board’s ships at $20 per ton they must add the cost price of ships 
they bought before or during the war or just after the war at 
$100 or $200 per ton, and then find the average cost of their 
ships, and on that average cost be assured good returns. Thus if 
a company has 100,000 tons of old shipping for which they paid 
$150 per ton, and buys of the board 100,000 tons, at $20 per ton, 
their invested capital ought to be considered $17,000,000. When 
asked if British prices were not also high during the war the 
board admits it, but says that the British shipowner has written 
off his book values by profits made, and therefore his ships have 
less book value, and he has less capital cost in his business than 
our shipowner. I ask you, If the American owner made these 
profits during the war, why not make him write off his profits 
and reduce his book values, too? 

The real fact is that American lines have not written down 
their book values because by not doing so they were allowed to 
earn a greater sum, as legitimate earning on investment before 
excess profits taxes began to be assessed—and now they or the 
Shipping Board are trying to use these stilted values as a rea- 
son for giving them big subsidies. The contention is ridiculous, 
silly; but it is what the board contends. 

I am not without company even among ship people in knowing 
that a ship operator under the American flag can compete with 
the world without a subsidy. 

On pages 1741-1742 of the hearings appears a letter dated 
March 22, 1920, from the International Mercantile Co., P. A. S. 
Franklin, president, making three distinct offers in behalf of 
his company to the then Shipping Board. He states that they 
are desirous of developing business under the American flag, 
particularly between the United States and Germany, and that 
they are prepared to buy a sufficient number of ex-German 
combined passenger and freight steamers to adequately cover 
the service between North Atlantic ports and Hamburg as soon 
as the board is in a position to sell them on the basis of 25 
per cent cash, they to recondition the steamers at their expense. 
Pending that time he offers to operate them for the board on 
a commission basis or to charter them for a term of five years, 
and offers to prepare form of contract if the board is ready 
to do business on any one of the lines named. He declares 


Let me read it, and then I will an- 
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they have no fear of being able to hold. their own and protect 
the business against competition in both east and west bound 
passenger and freight business. He states they have their own 
oftices in Hamburg and Antwerp, with native Americans in 
charge; that they also have passenger and freight offices and 
agencies in the principal interior places of Europe. ‘Then he 
adds: 

In the United States we have our own salaried 8 and freight 
offices at each Atlantic port, and also in many of the important inte- 
rior cities, and in addition we have our own offices in Seattle and San 
Franciseo on the Paeifie coast. 

We claim that nobody else in the world can 47 before you such an 
organization for securing steamship freight and passenger business on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

S. Regarding the establishment of services from Hamburg to foreign 
countries. other than the United States, we are confident that if the 
present chaotic commercial and political conditions will permit of sufii- 
cient business being done to warrant the profitable operation in such 
services of American-flag steamers our American organization in Ham- 
burg can ementa handle the business; and as previously advised. you, 
as such business is obtainable, we are prepared to negotiate with you 
with the view of sharing the losses and 5 5 ts of such business; but we 
claim that it is imposmble to say to what countries or ports steamers 
can be profitably operated at present. 

While on this feature of the case we want to point out to you 
that we are to-day operating for you 3 steamers from 
Hamburg to Antw to the east coast of uth America, and if 
this proves successful there is no reason why the same policy should 
not pe pursued regarding other trades as business conditions become 
normal, 

Again on April 2, 1920, he wrote the following letter (see 
page 1743): À 

HAMBURG SERVICES. 
9 BROADWAY, New YORK, April 2, 1929. 
Admiral Wittiam S. Benson, 
Chairman United Statea Shipping Board, 
Gvashington, D. C. 


Dran ApMinat Benson: Responding to your letter of the 26th ultimo 
we inclose herewith a form of agreement covering the management 
and operation of a group of eight ex-German vessels and providing for 
their ultimate purehase if and when the board is authorized to sell. 


We have reduced our views regarding the arrangement to the form of a 


contract, as we believe that it will facilitate your consideration of 
the various terms and conditions necessarily incident to such an ar- 
rangement. Kindly understand that if in the 1 of the board 
any detailed alterations are desirable, we would very gladly discuss 
them with you. 

We would also like an opportunity of taking up this subject and 
the inclosed proposed contract with you and would appreciate a time 
being fixed most convenient for the board. 

Yours very truly, 
P. A. S. FRANKLIN. 


I give these brief extracts. There is much more in the 
record, but these show that the biggest shipping company in 
the United States was ready to buy or charter and operate ships 
under the American flag without a subsidy where the fiercest 

competition would be met. The trouble was that at-that time 
political conditions were chaotic, Congress was. debating what its 
shipping policy should be and the functions of the Shipping 
Board were almost suspended for lack of a definite declaration 
of policy by Congress. The shipping policy was finally deter- 
mined by the Jones Act of June, 1920, but that act provided for 
the appointment of a new shipping board, and so I presume the 
old board did not wish to forestall action of the new board. The 
Senate refused to confirm the appointees to this board made by 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Harding delayed appointments of the new 
bourd until about July 1, 1921. 

Shipping the werld over became more and more depressed. 
The new shipping board chairman began a campaign of criti- 
cism of the old board and depreciation of our ships and denial 
of our ability to compete with the world in either building or 
operating ships, and very likely began to make or listen to sug- 
gestions of a great subsidy bill. Every time he appeared in the 
press or before committees our old shipping board and our 
shipping capacity seemed to be further discredited and then the 
vast subsidy scheme of the present chairman was sprung on the 
country and I have no doubt private capital will not now invest 
in shipping until they are assured either that this bill will pass 
or it will not pass. If the bill passes shipping investments to 
some extent will be made in our ships at such prices as the 
present board may be willing to take and the board intimated 
that that price will be around $20 a ton and then we will have 
initiated an American shipping éra of corruption, greed, and 
incapacity. If the bill is killed definitely we may look for some 
delay before the American ship operators will take courage and 
begin to do what P. A. S. Franklin wanted to do in 1920, and 
what Mr. Rossbottom, who is actually operating ships on a 
reasonable salary directly for the board, says he can do with 
good ships, that is to say, enter the list of ship operators: in 
fair, free. and equal competition with the ships of other nations. 
And with ships that cost less than those of their competitors, 
with skillful management, with the best equipment and ample 
facilities and proper support by the American merchants and 
public, our ships will prosper as they have not prospered since 


supply the necessary shipping and routes for our commerce 
until the return of normal conditions. 
On page 375 of the hearings you will find in the testimony of 


Mr. Thomas H. Rossbottom: 


. Harpy. Let me ask you: How are those vessels operated now 
Mr. Rosshottom? I do not mean: whether by oil or coal, but are they 


operated directly by you for tk ir 
en Ries yy ‘or the Shirping Board, or under some form 


—.— Rosssorrom. No; they are operated directly by the Shipping 
8 Hanoy. You pay no commissions to anybody as an operating 


Mr. RossporroM. No. 

Mr. Hanpy. These vessels of which you have charge, some 12 in 
number, you say, or 13 

Mr. Rosssorrom. Yes, 
—— , Hanoy. They are operated directly by you for the Shipping 

Mr. Rossnorrom. They are. 

Mr. Harpy. And your pay is not on a commission basis but you have 
a 8 

Mr. Rossnorroxn. I have. 

Mr. Harpy. And as I understand you, all of these ships that are 
really fitted for the trade have been earning money? 

Mr. Rossrorrom. Yes, 


He then testified very fully, showing that every vessel he had 
which was fit to be operated was making good money, and he 
gave us the exact earnings for four months ending December 31, 
1921, and said that if the Shipping Board would give him a fleet 
of good ships he would not take off his hat to anybody, and the 
board has such ships which they could give him. If the 
American people could all read the testimony of Rossbottom in 
full they would have no doubt that even the Government can 
operate American ships at a profit. What they need is to get 
more Rossbottoms and fire all their M. O. 4 agents. Rossbot- 
tom is operating the only ships the board does operate directly. 

The policy the Government ought to pursue is simple and 
plain. They ought to let the shipping world know that they 
have ships to sell at world market prices, and to those who 
will operate them on desired routes at a shade under world 
market prices. If they can not sell them, let them charter 
them. If they can not charter, then let them stop the M. O. 
4 contracts and operate them directly by the Government 
to the extent of maintaining or establishing necessary com- 
mercial lines, and let them sell the remainder of the ships 
to foreigners if they can and use some of the money received 
to equip the ships retained by the Government in the very 
best form. That is substantially the policy of the Jones Act. 
That policy will give us a merchant marine which will in a few 
years be owned and operated by private owners. 

Mr. Chairman, what I believe and what I think I have shown 
is that with the cheap ships now at his command the American 
owner can operate ships under the American flag without any 
kind of Government aid. I think I have shown that he can 
operate any first or fair class ship he now owns under the 
American flag without aid. And I believe this bill is a monu- 
mental looting of the Treasury of the United States and a 
monstrous crime against the American people. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I to-day introduced a 
resolution which I will ask the Clerk to read, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURRY. I am not going to object, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would like to have the gentleman from Texas state—— 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I hope this will not be 
taken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair rather thinks that that is im- 
proper. Leave has been granted, as I understand it, to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CURRY. The Chair asked if there was any objection, 
and I reserved the right to object. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I decline to be taken off 
the floor in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Michigan has the floor. The request of the gentleman from 
Texas will be deferred until later. The Clerk will read the 
resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Alien Property Custodian, appointed under the trading 
with the enemy act, is a trustee, charged by law and morals with the 
duty of conserving and administering honestly and economically all 
Dr Peete It has t — e definitely charged by newspa ` 

and other publications of 2 and bla te renin: 


tion, by Members of both Houses of Congress, and by individuals in pri- 
vate life that maladministration under former custodians was frequent 


1861. Meantime the Government may have to hold the bag and and palpable, that properties of enormous values have been soldi by the 
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custodian to favorite purchasers at prices far below their reasonable 
value, and in some instances to ineligible purchasers ; and 

Whereas it has also been charged that prodigious fees have been paid 
by the custodian to lawyers, some of whom were representing the cus- 
todian and representing alien enemies at the sanre time, and that 
lawyers who represented the Alien Property Custodian in the seizure 
and administration of trust properties have in many instances been 
permitted to represent claimants to and secure the return of the same 
properties from the custodian; and 

hereas it has further been charged that very large amounts of 
properties belonging in fact to American citizens were seized and man 
millions of dollars of property belonging to American citizens are stiil 
withheld from them, notwithstanding German citizens and subjects 
have in many Instances been able to obtain release of their property 
without congressional authority; and 3 

Whereas it has been charged also that in the exercise of an alleged 
discretion the Alien Property Custodian has refrained from seizing many 
tbousands of properties belonging to enemy aliens resident in the 
countries with which we were engaged in war, at the same time seizing 
thousands of properties belonging to neutrals and American citizens, 
and holding and administering them at great expense and loss; and 

Whereas the administration of said office has disre; ed the prin- 
ciples of law and equity which should control the conduct of a trustee 
in dealing with such property, with the result that vast properties 
were dismembered and wasted and a favored few have been enriched 
at the expense of the trust property; and 

Whereas the astute and PERY alien enemy who knew where to seek 
proper influence avoided the zure of his properties while American 
citizens and neutrals in large numbers were deprived of contro! and 
dominion over their properties; and 

Whereas it was the duty of the present custodian when he took office 
to inquire into alleged maladministration of the trust estate and to 
seek to have appropriate proceedings taken to restore to the trust estate 
all properties which had been fraudulently or illegally disposed of, and 
all Regal or excessive payments made out of the trust funds; an 

Whereas it has also been charged that the present custodian, although 
in office upward of a year, has taken no steps or proceedings to investi- 
gate the alleged frauds in connection with the administration of his 
predecessors or to restore to the trust estate any properties illegally 
or fraudulently transferred or funds improperly disbursed, but, on the 
contrary, when the German peace resolution was before Congress in 
June, 1920, strenuously labored to persuade the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of this House to write into the peace resolution a provision 
which would confirm, ratify, and make incontestable at law: all 
seizures, sales, and other transactions of his predecessors theretofore 
occurring and all like transactions of himself thereafter to occur; and 

Whereas it has also been charged that the present custodian has 
authorized and paid to certain lawyers excessive fees; that many law- 
yers who in the recent past have represented the Alien Property Custo- 
dian in the seizure and administration of properties are now represent- 
ing claimants to the said properties before the Alien Property Custo- 
dian; and that the present custodian still permits and tolerates such a 
practice; and 

Whereas such charges have been so frequent, so insistent, and so 
widespread as to create a condition which can not be ignored without 
grave ire to the good name of our country, and the situation de- 
mands a full and impartial inquiry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, directed to appoint from the membership of this House a select 
committee of nine Members for the Sixty-seventh Congress, which said 
committee is hereby authorized and directed to fully inyestigate all seiz- 
ures, contracts, sales, expenditures, and other transactions of the Alien 
Property Custodian and the administration of said office, and all con- 
tracts, sales, expenditures, and other transactions of any company or 
corporation under his direction, or under the direction of officers, direc- 
tors, or agents by him appointed, or in the appointment of which he 
participated, during and since the late war with Germany. 

In addition to the powers herein conferred said committee is hereby 
authorized to employ counsel and other assistance; to send for persons 
and papers, to administer oaths and affirmations, to take testimony. to 
sit aires the sessions of the House and during any recess which may 
occur during the sessions of the House, to meet at such places as said 
committee deems advisable; to appoint such subcommittees as it may 
deem advisable, such subcommittees when so appointed to haye author- 
ity to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths and affirmations, 
to take testimony, and to meet at such times and places as said sub- 
committee shal] determine, subject at all times to the direction of the 
whole committee; and 

Resolved further, That said committee shall report to the House, in 
one or more reports, as it may deem advisable, the results of its investi- 
gation, with such recommendations as it may care to make; and 

Resolved ee That the Speaker of the House is hereby authorized 
and directed to issue subpenas to witnesses, upon the request of said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, during any session of Congress 
or during any recess of Congress during a session; and 

Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be. and he 
is hereby, directed to serve all subpœnas and processes put into his 
hands by said committee or any subcomittee thereof. 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, House Resolutions 323 and 
824, introduced on April 11, 1922, by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNSON] and myself, provided in substance for 
the appointment of a committee to investigate the contracts and 
expenditures made by the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Alien Property Custodian during and since the 
late war, and the settlement of any such matters, and to inves- 
tigate the civil and criminal prosecutions or lack thereof by 
the Attorney General, the Alien Property Custodian, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy. 

It will be observed that one of the important functions of the 
proposed committee would be the investigation of the adminis- 
tration of the office of the Alien Property Custodian. On four 
occasions in the recent past I have addressed this House in 
relation to the Attorney General and what I conceived to be his 
neglects and dereliction, This phase of the discussion perti- 
nent to the resolution naturally and inevitably leads us through 
one of its angles or ramifications, into the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian. The Attorney General is the chief legal 


adviser of the Alien Property Custodian. Under a former ad- 
ministration the gentleman first appointed to the office of cus- 
todian later left that office to become Attorney General, and 
his chief of the bureau of investigation of the Alien Property 
Custodian’s Office succeeded him as Alien Property Custodian 
and likewise was appointed the Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The relations between the two offices have not only been 
theoretically but in a very practical sense close and blending 
at many points. Under the present administration, of course, 
the Attorney General continues ta be the chief legal adviser 
of the Alien Property Custodian, and one of his assistants has 
a continuing assignment as the legal adviser of the custodian, 
So far as the administration of the affairs of the custodian’s 
office is concerned and whatever derelictions there be, must be 
known to and shared in by both departments, g 

According to the report submitted by Mr. Palmer, as cus- 
todian for the period ending February 15, 1919, the value of 
the enemy property seized up to that time was $700,000,000. 
Before and since that report was made vast properties have 
been sold, some at private and some at public sales, many 
manufacturing plants and business enterprises were operated 
under the control of the Alien Property Custodian, and stocks, 
bonds, and almost every other form of property have been dis- 
posed of or otherwise dealt with. 

It has been frequently and definitely charged by newspapers, 
magazines, and other publications, of responsibility and wide 
circulation; by Members of both Houses of Congress; and by 
individuals in private life. that properties of enormous value 
have been sold by the custodian to favored purchasers, in some 
instances to ineligible and illegal purchasers, at prices far be- 
low their reasonable value; that prodigious. fees had been paid 
by the custodian to lawyers, many of whom were representing 
the custodian and representing alien enemies at the same time; 
that maladministration was frequent and was palpable; that 
the principles of law and of fair dealing which should control 
the conduct of the trustee in dealing with trust property had 
been disregarded in a manner so open and flagrant as to mani- 
fest a cynical disregard and contempt for public opinion, or 
the opinion and the responsibility of Congress, and for the 
possibility of civil and criminal liability arising out of this 
course of conduct. Members of this House as well as Meim- 
bers of the other House of Congress, who, in the past, in the 
discharge of their duty have called public attention to the 
conditions to which I am now referring, have been openly 
flaunted and abused by the persons responsible for these con- 
ditions. And one may almost feel -justified in the conviction 
that these men must feel a sense of security, must feel sure 
of immunity as the result of conditions or commitments of 
which the public is ignorant. And up to this time, I regret to 
Say, Official nonaction by the present custodian and Attorney 
General and the silence and patience of Congress has given to 
them that security and that immunity of which they seem so 
fully assured, 

The property seized and administered under the trading with 
the enemy act was taken and held in trust, subject to the final 
disposition of Congress, and because of that status it was and 
is held for the United States. Until that status is changed 
frauds in reference thereto are frauds against the United 
States. 

The former custodians were trustees charged by law, and by 
principles of equity centuries old, with the duty of administer- 
ing it honestly and economically. The present custodian is a 
trustee charged with like duty. It was his duty when he took 
office to inquire into alleged frauds against the trust property 
which depleted it in quantit, or in value, and to seek to have 
appropriate proceedings taken to restore to the trust estate of 
which he was trustee all properties which had been fraudu- 
lently or illegally disposed of, and all depletion which were the 
result of a disregard by his predecessors of their duties as trus- 
tees. The Chemical Foundation Co. and the Bosch Magneto 
cases have been pointed out as typical instances of the most 
flagrant sort of maladministration of the trust property. calling 
for swift and drastic action. What has been done during the 
past year and more by the present custodian and the Attorney 
General in regard to these matters? Absolutely nothing so far 
as results are concerned. May we depend upon the present Alien 
Property Custodian and his legal adviser, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to take such steps now as should have been taken several 
months ago? Is an investigation under this proposed resolution 
necessary to expose conditions that will compel official action 
to restore to the trust estate that of which it has been despoiled 
and correct improper conditions that stiil exist? The facts x 
am now about to lay before you will answer both these questions, 

About the time, or shortly before the German peace resolu- 
tion came before Congress for action in the spring of 1921, 


1922. 


the present custodian was appointed to office. At and prior to 
that time the charges to which I have already referred had 
been made against the administration of the custodian’s office. 
Several Members of this House and several Members of the 
Senate had placed these charges in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Suits were then pending to set aside sales by the Alien Property 
Custodian upon allegations of fraud and conspiracy, and the 
fact that these suits were pending had been commented on in 
the public press and had been mentioned on the floor of both 
Houses. The Chemical Foundation Co. was under attack in 
Congress and the press. The Boseh Magneto sale was being 
attacked in the courts. Other transactions were also con- 
spicuous before the public. These, and many other transactions 
of the Alien Property Custodian, had been the subject of much 
discussion during the 1920 presidential campaign, and respon- 
sible party leaders had repeatedly and solemnly declared that 
if the Republicans were returned to power impartial investiga- 
tions would be carried forward without delay and civil and 
criminal prosecutions instituted in cases calling for redress. 

In this situation and in the face of these facts and shortly 
after his appointment the present custodian appeared before 
the Committee of this House on Foreign Relations, when it had 
the German peace resolution under consideration in 1921, and 
for what purpose? Was it for the purpose of seeing to it that 
nothing in the peace resolution would in any way impair his 
right and his duty to inquire into previous maladministration 
of the trust property? No, indeed. His purpose was directly 
to the contrary. He sought to persuade the Foreign Relations 
Committee of this House to write into the peace resolution a 
provision which would confirm, ratify, and make incontestable 
at law or in equity all seizure sales, and so forth, of his prede- 
cessors in office as well as sales thereafter to be made, and he 
proposed an amendment to this effect, which, of course, the com- 
mittee very promptly and very properly rejected. 

I invite your attention to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
30, 1921, pages 3408 et seq. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question right there? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes: 

Mr. LAYTON. Was the sale of the Bosch Magneto Co. con- 
summated under the former Alien Custodian or under the pres- 
ent Alien Custodian? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Under the former Alien Custodian. 

~ Mr, LAYTON. I just wanted to establish that. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The peace resolution was before the 
House at that time. The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Mr. Porter, speaking to the resolution, among other 
things, said: i 

We purposely omitted confirmation of sales for fear it might confirm 
sales that are alleged to have been fraudulent * . All through 
the drafting of this legislation we kept that point to the front, and I 
feel certain that there is nothing ta this resolution that will confirm, 
either directly or indirectly, any udulent sales, if there were any. 

Another member of the Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. 
Cooper of Wisconsin, speaking to the resolution, said in part: 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 
committee, says this point was kept to the front during the drafting of 
the resolution. Yes, and I may say it without violating the rules of 

I desire to add that I hel to keep it to the front, and that 
to keep it to the front, Mr, Speaker, because of the work of 
A. Mitchell Palmer and of what I had learned of the attitude and pur- 
pose of his successor, the present Alien Property Custodian. 

And this reminds me that yesterday one of the papers published in 
this city contained the statement that the resolution as now presented 
to the House by the conferees bad been drafted in consultation with and 
embodied the suggestions of the present Alien Property Custodian. 
Now, his desire and pu are clearly shown in the brief which he 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, a copy of which I have 
in my hand. From it I now read: 

“And all fines, forfeitures, penalties, seizures, and sales imposed or 
moe by the United States are hereby ratified, confirmed, and main- 
a . r 

He wished that all sales made by A. Mitchell Palmer or any of his 
successors should be by law confirmed and maintained. He also said in 
his brief that he wished a certain amendment, in order “to avoid any 
8 so enable the custodian ta complete any program of sale 

e ha b; 7 

Now, listen, without possibility of contest at law.” 

Remembering that newspaper statement and remembering the pur- 
ose and plan of the Alien Property Custodian I propounded the very 
mportant gupon to the 8 from Pennsylvania [Mr. PORTER], 

and I am glad, indeed, to baye elicited the response that he gave. 

There was a hearing before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the Senate in the Sixty-sixth Congress, June 4. 1919 
on the nomination of A. Mitchell Palmer for Attorney General. He had 
sold these millions of property, the owners not knowing anything about 
the sales. There was, of course, an opportunity for fraud. * * + 

Mr. Palmer then a te for Attorney General, to have 
charge of possibie 8 Here is what Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, 
of New Jersey, said at that Si 

“Several of my constituents, ali Americans, and many others in 
various States, had complained to me continually of the injustice of the 
administration of, the Allen Property Custodian’s office and Mr. 
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83.000.000. : 

And yet the present Alien 2 Custodian in his brief asked not 
only that all sales made by either of his predecessors or by himself 
should be by law ratified, confirmed, and maintained, but he also asked 
that the law should be so drawn as to “avoid any ambiguity and to 
enable the custodian to complete any program o sale he had made 
without possibility of contest at law.” 

Mark that language. No matter what the same might be, he wanted 
no possibility of contest at law. 

8 testimony was given on my 15, 1919, at a hearing 
before the Committee on Ways and Means by Mr. Francis P. Garvan, 
a former assistant of A. Mitchell Palmer and his successor as Alien 
Property Custodian. He was examined by Mr. Moore, then a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House from Pennsylvania and now mayor of 
Philadelphia. I will read some of the questions and answers: 

“Mr. Moorr. Now, he obtained that legislation [Mr. Palmer] sub- 
vase through the medium of riders to appropriation bills. did 

e no : 

“Mr. GARVAN. The facts show. I know there was an amendment 
passed, What it was a rider to I am not familiar with, but I assume 
your statement is correct. 

“Mr. Moors. I asked the question for this reason: The assumption 
of Congress, when this bill was passed, was certainly that the Alien 
Property Custodian would be trustee for property seized? 

Mr. GARVAN, Yes. 

“Mr. Moore. And I think that originally there was no intent of 
Congress when this trading with the enemy act was to provide 
the Alien Property Custodian with authority to sell property seized 
and then convert the 3 Without coming back to Congress.“ 

Certainly not, Mr. Speaker, without coming back to Congress, without 
reporting the figures at which sales were made, and letting Congress say 
whether the property of absentee owners should be sacrificed. * + + 

“This continues i 

Mr. Garvan. I think the first Intent was only to sell to prevent 
waste and to protect the property, 

“And I stop right here in my rea from that record to ask 
8 here to arise and tell the House if, during the six months 
ebate, beginning in the spring of 1917 and ending in September, 1917, 
there was ever a word on this floor or in the Senate said by Senator 
or Representative urging that the Alien Property Custodian be given 
the right to take that 8 and, in his discretion, at public or 
par sale of it? The deba were very elaborate and ex- 

ustive. Some of the distinguished participants in that debate are 
here now before me and they can rise and say what the understanding 
was. 

“ Every one of them will admit—he will not have to admit, but will be 
pan to say—that the only understanding was that the Alien Property 

stodian was to take that property as custodian and so keep it that 
it would not go to waste or seriously injured, and that it should be 
sold only when a sale should be necessary to prevent waste, and that 
a proceeds must be retained and turned into the United States 

reasury.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. 
gan has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman 20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes more. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Then Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania asked 
this question: 


“Onder the original trading with the enemy act, he did not seem to 
have suficient power. The present Alien Property Custodian has just 
stated that Mr. Palmer did not feel that he had sufficient power to sell. 

“Mr. Kitcuin. But he did get it afterwards? 

“Mr. Moors. He did get that power by coming in at a time when all 
was excitement and secu what he wanted by the passage of riders 
to appropriation bills. 

He got it, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, by getti a rider on the 
urgent deficiency bill, thus amending a law that had been under dis- 
cussion for six months in the Senate and the House, the only under- 
standing being that, of course, while he had in his hands hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of alien-owned property, he should be a 
common-law trustee, responsible for an honest, open, and aboveboard 
dealing with the property of absentee owners. 

b > = 


* * a . 


Therefore it was, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that I asked tbe dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Foreign Afairs whether this 
elaborate amendment with its somewbat involved phraseology would 
in anywise confirm or ratify any sale made by any Alien Property Cus- 
todian, there being now in the courts suits to set aside some of these 
sales, the complaints Rar cope in effect, conspiracy to defraud and 
alleging the acceptance of such small amounts of money for extremely 
valuable property as in the language of the law to constitute a badge 
of fraud. . while such suits are pending we ought not to enact 
a law confirming all sales of such property. 

I am very Fad that in reply to my question the chairman of the 
committee said that the distinct understanding of all of the conferees 
on the part of the Senate and of the House is that in nowise does this 
amendment affect or make valid or confirm or seek to maintain any sale 
by any Alien Property Custodian, 

a FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the chairman of the committee a 

uestion ? 

b Mr. PORTER. Certainly. 

Mr. FLoop. I should like to ask the gentieman if the present Alien 
Property Custodian, Mr. Miller, did not ask that such a provision as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is discussing be put into this resolution; 
that is, a 8 protecting sales that have been made by the Alien 
8 stodian 
r. Cooper of Wisconsin. 


The time of the gentleman from Michi- 


I mentioned that a moment ago. 
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Mr. Chairman, what I have just quoted from the record of 
the proceedings of this House clearly disclosed, to use the lan- 
guage of the Member from Wisconsin, Mr, Coor En 

The attitude and purpose of * * the present custodian. 

This action, on the part of the present custodian, to persuade 
this House to ratify and confirm the sales and transactions of 
the former custodians, was of the gravest character and impor- 
tance. If it had been successful it would have had the most 
serious consequences to the Republican Party and would have 
been a complete negation of the pledges which our leaders had 
made, as well as an offense against honest government. That 
it did not succeed, is to the everlasting credit of this House. 

Does anyone suppose that the present custodian, then but re- 
cently inducted into office, took this action wholly. upon his own 
responsibility, and without conference with and the approval 
of the Attorney General? Will it be denied that in the prepara- 
tion of the amendment to the peace resolution proposed by him 
ratifying and confirming sales and transactions of the custo- 
dian, and in the preparation of the brief submitted by him in 
support of such proposed amendment, that he did not have the 
cooperation and assistance of the Attorney General’s office. 

Thus we find at the very outset of his official career, a deter- 
mined, deliberate effort to have Congress put the stamp of its 
approval on frauds committed, to have Congress ratify, for in- 
stance, the Chemical Foundation transaction, the Bosch Mag- 
neto sale, and other similar cases, and make it impossible for 
prosecutions, either civil or criminal, to be brought. And will 
anyone now seriously contend that, without the lash and whip 
of congressional investigation, officials who sought to persuade 
Congress to confirm these transactions, and happily failed in 
their efforts, and who apparently have since sought by official 
nonaction to accomplish indirectly what they failed to accom- 
plish directly, may now be trusted or expected to prosecute with 
diligence or with any desire to succeed if prosecutions are insti- 
tuted? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I ask the gentleman if he has taken 
up with the Attorney General recently the Bosch Magneto mat- 
ter, which for months and months they have been investigating 
and which within a few weeks they will begin prosecuting? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I haye not been down to the Attorney 
General’s office recently. 

Mr, FOSTER. My question is, Have you been down within 
six months to discuss the Bosch Magneto case? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have not within three months been 
down. I haye discussed this case recently with the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. FOSTER. You asked the House: “ Will anybody se- 
riously contend that the officials desire to succeed in prosecu- 
tions,” and so forth? I understand the position of the Attorney 
General's office with respect to the Bosch Magneto case referred 
to. Have you, within six months, had any conversation with 
him about it, before bringing in a resolution criticizing the de- 
partment as you did last night before the American Legion? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Iam glad there is a gentleman who has 
the temerity to get up here and defend the Attorney General. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will try to secure the gentleman more time. 
Tf he could secure 10 minutes from the other side, as he has 
done in this case, perhaps you can secure some more time to 
explain what was said before the American Legion last night. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I do not question that, but I am willing 
to consume a little bit in yielding to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER. I wish the gentleman would use some of it 
in explaining the position he took last night before the Legion. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. What I stated before the Legion last 
night, as quoted in the paper, was substantially in accordance 
with the facts, altheugh it was not quoted with entire accuracy 
by the press. 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that he said that four slackers who were overseas with 
him are in that service in the Department of Justice. The 
gentleman is quoted as saying that. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentleman will carefully read the 
newspaper accounts of what I said at the legion meeting last 
night he will know I said nothing of the kind. The gentlemen 
to whom I referred in the Attorney General's office were not 
overseas, and they were slackers. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is reported in the morning 

pers as saying that that office was in the hands of slackers. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The men to whom I referred at the meet- 
ing of the American Legion were men who had charge of the 
prosecution of war frauds in the Attorney General's office prior 
to my speech of April 11. Any references made to men who had 
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joined the Attorney General's staff since that date were made in 
complimentary terms. 

Mr. FOSTER. And you are quoted in the morning paper as 
saying that that prosecution was in the hands of slackers. I 
tell you I know of three colonels and one lieutenant who were 
over there, who have been assigned as special counsel to the 
War Profits. Division. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am very glad to hear that and I pre- 
sume their appointments were of a very recent date. 

Mr. FOSTER. I can take ten minutes and convince eyery- 
body except you. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. You undoubtedly can secure the 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have asked for it. 

Mr, WOODRUFF. Newspapers of wide circulation have 
recently carried stories concerning H. Upmann & Co. The mat- 
ter presents some very interesting phases. An article in the 
Washington Times of Thursday, May 18, of this year, states 
that à year after the property of this concern was seized, Mr. 
Garvan reached the conclusion that the seizure was illegal, 
and the property was thereupon released and returned, A 
short time ago one of the leading newspapers of Habana (in 
which city the Upmann's have their headquarters) stated that 
Upmann & Co. had spént upward of a million dollars in the 
United States in securing a return of the seized property. 
These statements were apparently predicated upon examina- 
tion now being made by accountants, into the affairs of this 
concern in connection with liquidation proceedings. 

Evidently the Alien Property Custodian experienced a great 
change in heart and in opinion between the time the properties 
of Herman Upmann and Upmann & Co. were seized, and the 
time when they were subsequently released. Herman Upmann 


and his associates in Herman Upmann & Co. were German Citi- - 


zens. They did not reside within the United States. They 
were clearly within the terms of the trading with the enemy 
act. On page 151 of the report of the Alien Property Custodian 
for the period ending February 15, 1919, the following excerpts 
appear: 

The best ally which Germany had in Cuba was Herman Upmann, a 
German subject, and a close friend of Hugo Schmidt, who was one of 
the best financiers in Cuba, His capital is invested in every commercial 
branch of the Island Republic. Like an enormous octopus, he has reached 
out with his tentacles and has grasped every field of industry through- 
out the Republic. * * Through the employees of his different firms 
he was able to organize a German propaganda machine and obtain 
valuable information from Germany. 

When other Cuban exporters ceased to export tobacco and other com- 
modities to Germany. Upmann increased his activities. Through certain 
intermediaries in Holland he was able to smuggle several shipments into 
Germany, and received enormous prices for them. 

Many of his holdings are registered in the name of Upmann & Co., a 
partnership composed of Herman Upmann, Albert Upmann, and Fred- 
erick Tidemann. This partnership has been dissolved. 

N holdings in this country amount to approximate} 
$3,000,000, which is represented by bank ae, Sane el trade accounts, an 
stocks in various concerns. All this property has been taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian. 


No one who reads what I have quoted from the report of the 
former Alien Property Custodian but what will admit that he 
made out a case clearly justifying a seizure of the property, and 
also requiring that he hold it subject to disposition by Congress. 


However, it appears from the official records of the custodian’s - 


office that on December 28, 1920, about a month and a half after 
the American people had decided that the late administration 
should retire from public office in the early part of the succeed- 
ing March, the claim of Upmann for the return of this prop- 
erty was allowed, and the trust fund was depleted to the extent 
of $3,000,000, if the figures given by the former custodian in 
his report may be relied upon. Just what sort and yariety of 
arguments were used to conyince the former custodian that he 
had erred in seizing the property in the first instance we, of 
course, do not know to a certainty. Evidently it was an ex- 
pensive proceeding for Upmann. To the unbiased mind it might 
reasonably appear that if the property of Upmann had been 
wrongfully seized in the first instance and had been wrongfully 
withheld from him for a year or more it shonld have been re- 
turned to him without expense and with an apology. Con- 
versely, if it had been rightfully seized in the first instance and 
rightfully withheld it should not have been returned to him 
until Congress had authorized such action. However, Upmann 
was not without friends and without influence in the places 
and positions where they could do him the most good. 

In the proceedings for the return of this property he was for- 
tunate enough to secure the services of an attorney, who is, or 
at least at that time, so I am informed, was the counsel for a 
New York financial concern which had received valuable favors 
in the way of deposits from the Alien Property Custodian, and 
who had as one of its officers Mr. George J. Gorbett, a gentie- 
man who was one of Mr. Garvan's chief aids in putting over 
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the Chemical Foundation deal, who became the secretary of that 
concern on its organization, and who, therefore, had received 
very substantial compensation, out of trust properties, of course, 


for services rendered to the custodian, in one instance a fee 
upward of $25,000 in addition to sundry other emoluments on 
other oceasions, Further comment is unnecessary, The Up- 
mann matters, among many others, should be investigated. 

While we consider the ease, expensive ease, perhaps, but 
nevertheless apparent ease, with which Hermann Upmann, de- 
scribed by the former custodian as German octopus, smuggler, 
propagandist, and so forth, could deplete the trust fund by the 
return of property worth millions, I wish to call your attention 
to the fact that according to the statement of the present Allen 
Property Custodian made before the Appropriations Committee 
of this House on December 12, 1921, there was still held by 
the custodian at the close of business on November 30 last, up- 
ward of $29,000,000 worth of property seized from and belong- 
ing to American citizens, and this condition existed three years 
after the armistice had been signed, Apparently American citi- 
zens were not as successful in securing a restitution to them 
of their properties as were German spies and propagandists, 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman answer a question there? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. A brief one. 

Mr. LAYTON. I vl be brief. That property was seized be- 
fore the present Alien Custodian took office, was it not? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; and returned to its owners. 

According to the same statement of the Alen Property Cus- 
todian there was still held upward of $30,000,000 not listed as 
belonging to Germans, Austrians, interned enemies, or American 
citizens, It was not listed in his statement as belonging to any 
class of alien enemies. It would be interesting to know to 
whom it belongs, and why it is held. 

I will refer to another very interesting phase developed by 
the statement of the present custodian, to which I have already 
referred, A former Alien Property Custodian, in his report for 
the period ending February 15, 1919, states on page 10 of that 
report that the value of the properties seized up to that time 
was $700,000,000. These figures do not take into account prop- 
erties seized after the period covered by the report, or the earn- 
ings of going concerns, stocks, bonds, and so forth. The great 
bulk of the properties seized consisted of going concerns, which 
continued to be operated until sold by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, interest-bearing bonds, and dividend-paying stocks, and 
the like. 

Presumably, when properties were sold, the proceeds were in- 
vested in securities, as by law required. Many of the plants 
operated under the control of the Alien Property Custodian 
must have been operated at a large profit, because we find on 
page 14 of the same report, in defending the unrestricted pro- 
gram of selling continued after the armistice, the custodian 
says: 

More than that, we would have been forced to account at the end of 
the war for enormous profits made by many of these businesses. 

I think I am conservative in saying that apart from the value 
of the property seized since the report was made, and this was 
considerable, the earnings upon the seized properties during the 
past four years should amount to upward of $100,000,000, 
which, added to the value of $700,000,000 fixed by the report, 
would make a total of upward of $800,000,000, which could 
now be accounted for, less the value of property returned upon 
claims legitimately allowed. 

The statement made by the present Alien Property Custodian 
before the Committee on Appropriations on December 12 last 
showed the value of all properties in or which had passed 
through the trust, and including all claims allowed, to be ap- 
proximately $575,000,000, or nearly a quarter of a billion less 
than we might reasonably expect to find there. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Not now, Doctor, as my time is very lim- 
ited. How much of this shrinkage is due to depreciation 
through maladministration, how much is due to the sale of 
properties far below their reasonable value, how much is due to 
wasteful administration, how much is due to practical gifts to 
officials, friends, and favorites of the custodian’s office, such as 
the Chemical Foundation case and others of like character, I am 
unable to say. Only an impartial investigation will disclose the 
truth, and obviously that can be gotten only through appropriate 
action by Congress or one of its branches. 

It was no doubt the view of Congress when the trading with 
the enemy act was passed that all the properties of the enemies 
which fell within the provisions of the act should be dealt with 
on the same basis. Certain provisions of the act were, however, 
susceptible of a different construction. Thus we find on page 1 
of the report of the Alien Property Custodian for the period 
ending February 15, 1919, the custodian points out that the right 


to demand and take over enemy property was and is primarily 
vested in the President, and need only be seized if the Presi- 
dent shall so require.” 

And to quote the language of the report: 

Thus giving to the Executive the fullest discretion as to what enem 
property shall be taken and what shall be left in the hands of its pri- 
vate custodian, 

And the report further continues: 

The power and discretion vested in the President by the section of 
the act thus referred to were delegated by Executive order to the Alien 
Property Custodian, 

According to this the powers of the President under the pro- 
visions of the act referred to were lodged in the Alien Property 
Custodian, and he construed the act to authorize him to seize 
such enemy-owned property as he saw fit and abstain from seiz- 
ing such enemy-owned property as he saw fit to favor. It isa 
fact that the Alien Property Custodian failed to seize consider- 
able properties located in this country owned by persons and 
concerns resident in, subjects of, and engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of the war in behalf of countries opposed to the United 
States, and of the existence of which property the custodian 
had full knowledge. It is also a fact that in thousands of in- 
stances properties which were upon investigation found to be 
enemy owned and which were demanded were not in fact re- 
duced to possession and brought into the trust fund for divers 
and sundry reasons, many of which I believe would bear 
scrutiny and require explanation. Obviously this construction 
of the law and this course of conduct opened wide the door for 
all sorts of pressure, influence, favoritism, manipulation, and 
fraud. According to the statement made by the present cus- 
todian before the House Appropriations Committee on Decem- 
ber 12 of last year there had been “ nixed" or canceled up to 
that time 11,665 separate trusts, most of them under the ad- 
ministration of his predecessors, These represented properties 
which, upon investigation, had been found to be enemy owned, 
possession demanded, and for some one or another of unex- 
plained reasons not reduced to possession, the trust or proceed- 
ings being “nixed” or canceled. 

Evidently fhe custodian exercised by the wholesale the dis- 
cretion which, he says, was committed to him by the law and 
by the executive order to determine what enemy owned property 
within the provisions of the trading with the enemy act should 
or should not be seized. And in the light of the fact that we 
find many instances where attorneys and certain financial in- 
stitutions who received large fees from the custodian for 
services rendered in connection with enemy owned property 
were at the same time acting for and representing alien claim- 
ants to enemy owned property in the hands of the custodian, 
contact with which claimants they probably made through asso- 
ciation with the Alien Property Custodian, we may well ask 
whether or not Congress and the American people are not en- 
titled to have a full investigation and disclosure made in rela- 
tion to the multitude of enemy owned properties which in the 
exercise of his discretion, as he terms it, he abstained from the 
landing or, having demanded them, has abstained from reduc- 
ing them to possession and terminated the roceedings against 
them without the sanction of Congress and entirely upon his 
own responsibility, 

BOSCH MAGNETO co. 

In my address before this House on April 11 I referred to the 
American Bosch Magneto Co. Before and since that time much 
has been said and written concerning this matter, Some time 
ago, and due to the publicity given to the unusual and illegal 
features of this transaction, statements, apparently emanating 
from the office of the Attorney General, indicated that the por- 
tals of the penitentiary were being opened to receive the cul- 
prits. We are still awaiting official action with a hope only 
born of irrepressible optimism. From what has recently de- 
veloped, according to press reports and the record of the other 
branch of Congress, the Attorney General is more successful in 
getting criminals out of jail than he is in getting them into 
jail. However, this is a digression from what I started to say. 

A few days ago I made a somewhat hasty examination of the 
report of the present Alien Property Custodian transmitted to 
the Senate on April 10, 1922. Up to the time I examined this 
report I had supposed, and indeed I presume everyone élse 
familiar with the facts had supposed, that the former cus- 
todian had sold the Bosch Magneto property to Martin E. Kern. 
Indeed, I am safe in saying that the custodian, who conducted 
the sale, was of the view that the purchaser was Martin E. 
Kern. At the time the sale was made Mr. Joseph F. Duffey 
was the sales manager for the custodian. At that time Mr. 
Francis P. Garvan was the director of the bureau of investiga- 
tion and manager of the New York oftice of the custodian. 
Mr. Otto Barnard and Mr. George L. Ingraham were members 
of the advisory sales board. The following is a copy of an 
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official.document which is or should be in the files of the cus- 
todian’s office: 


[Alien Property Custodian, Sixteenth and P Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 110 West Forty-second Street, New York 1 
Jaxranx 7, 1919. 
JosspH F. DGFFRY, 
Sales Manager, Bureau of Sales 
‘Alien Property Custodian, New York City. 


Dear Sin: I bave made a complete investigation into the circum- 
“stances surrounding the sale of the Bosch Magneto Co. and the char- 


acter of the purchaser. 

I have examined the letters of Hornblower & Weeks and those of 
J. Harry Covington, counsel for E. Kern, dated January 6, 
1919, and in view of my investigations and the filing of these letters 
I beg to recommend that the bureau of sales O. K. the sale to Howard 
E. Griffith as agent of Martin E. Kern, of Allentown, Pa. 


Yours very truly, 
FRANCIS P. Garvan, 
* Bove of Bm E 

We hereby approve the sale of the Bosch Magneto Co. as to pur- 
ebaser. 

OTTO BARNARD, 
GEORGE L, INGRAHAM. 

Nuw YORK, January 7, 1919. 

I understand also that the official documents which are or 
should be in the files of the Alien Property Custodian will 
show that the transfers of this property were made to Martin E. 
Kern, to whom possession was delivered. Evidently Mr. Garvan, 
Mr. Barnard, and Mr. Ingraham had no doubt as to the identity 
of the purchaser, Evidently these gentlemen thought they were 
approving a sale to a gentleman by the name of Martin E. 
Kern, of Allentown, Pa. This is the same gentleman who was 
quoted in the Washington Times, on page 3 of its issue of 
January 29 of this year, to the effect that he thought he had 
discovered that the Bosch Magneto Co. in the hands of its 
former owners was not dealing patriotically with the United 
States, and, to quote his own language: 

I thereupon used my influence with A. Mitchell Palmer, who had 
been my lawyer and with whom I was acquainted, owing to our con- 
tiguous estates, to place Arthur T. Murray at the head of the com- 
pany, which he did. 

More recently it appeared, or so the facts seem to be, that 
Mr. Kern is not an American citizen and that he had served 
three terms in penal institutions in the State of New York. It 
also appeared that his last conviction and incarceration oc- 
curred while Mr. Garvan was assistant district attorney in the 
city and county where Mr. Kern had been thrice conyicted. 

Now, subdivision 4 of section 12 of the trading with the enemy 
act as amended, among other things, provided: 

That cond peepee sale under this act, except when sold to the 
United States, shall sold only to American citizens. 

Other provisions prescribe a penalty for any violation of the 
act of a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or both, and additionally that the property shal! be for- 
feited to the United States. So it would appear that the sale to 
Mr. Kern was a criminal offense, and subjected the property to 
forfeiture; that is, subjected whatever interest the purchaser 
obtained to forfeiture. Forfeiture does not seem to be discre- 
tionary with any official. The law is imperative. The lan- 
guage is: 

And the property shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Well, the sale was made about two years and a half ago, and 
nobody has yet been prosecuted, no proceedings for the for- 
feiture of the purchase have been begun. 

Now, it seems from an examination of the report of the pres- 
ent custodian, to which I have referred, that Mr. Garvan and 
Mr. Barnard and Mr. Ingraham and Mr. Palmer, and even Mr. 
Kern, as well as the rest of us, were mistaken in supposing that 
the property was in faet sold to Mr. Kern. The report men- 
tioned, when it comes to the Bosch Magneto Co., does not follow 
the formula used with reference to other sales, which merely 
advises as to the date of a sale, the consideration, and the name 
of the purchaser. When it comes to dealing with the Bosch 
Magneto sale it speaks of “participants in the purchase of 
Bosch Magneto Co.,“ followed by a list of about 115 names of 
persons and companies, among which that of Martin E. Kern is 
inconspicuously placed down near the middle of the list. The 
names of many distinguished fimanciers appear on this list. 
Among others, a member of the Morgan banking firm; also, a 
then president of a New York trust company; also, the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks; and several others whose alleged in- 
terest as participants in the purchase might in a measure ex- 
plain the failure of the present custodian and present Attorney 
General to take such legal action as the facts would seem to 
require. 

Now, the fact is that after Mr. Kern purchased the property 
he organized a new company, called the American Bosch Mag- 
neto Co., to which he transferred the property, and I venture 
to say that the individuals and concerns who are listed by the 
present custodian as participants in the purchase were merely 


subscribers to or purchasers of stock in the new company. 
Evidently somebody put something across on the present cus- 
todian and induced him to print a list of such stockholders as 
participants in the purchase in order to exclude, so far as pos- 
sible, the personality and the record of Mr. Kern from the 
transaction. 

However, if what the present custodian says in his report is 
in accordance with the facts, the gentlemen involved have but 
fled from one difficulty only to encounter another and equally 
serious one. Clearly the official records made up in tho- office 
of the Alien Property Custodian disclosed Martin E. Kern as 
the purchaser. The law, among other things, provides that— 

chasin roperty from 
DaN paron pur: E perty from the Alien Property Custodian 
and so forth, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for more than two years, or both, and, quoting the lan- 
guage of the statute— 

The property shall be forfeited to the United States. 

L. VOGELSTEIN & CO. 


The case of L. Vogelstein & Co. will be mentioned as typical 
of some of the transactions that make an investigation impera- 
tive. If you will read a report of the custodian for the period 
ending February 15, 1919, you will finda chapter devoted to 
the metal situation and to the relation of German interests 
thereto. From the first paragraph of this chapter I quote the 
following: 

To appreciate what has been accomplished in ridding the 
industry of the United States of the influences of the so-called 
man metal octopus” it is necessary to briefiy sketch the growth of the 

metal concerns on their native soil and then to point out how 
these gradually invaded foreign markets and to what extent the Ameri- 
can metal markets came under their domination, * * * 

The octopus was spreading his tentacles across the Atlantic, but he 
had not yet assumed the “ octopian” proportion. 

The en Property Custodian has taken over the German-owned 
metal concerns in the United States, and by disbanding some and 
Americanizing others it is believed the German influences in our metal 
markets have been completely eliminated. 

Now, one of the octopi which is referred to at length in this 
chapter was Aaron Hirsch & Son, of Germany, and its alter 
ego in this country was L. Vogelstein & Co. L. Vogelstein & 
Co. was capitalized at $5,000,000. Its assets were probably 
worth several times that amount, Its net profits on the busi- 
ness transacted in the United States in 1916 was $3,000,000. 
Not long after the trading with the enemy act was passed the 
entire business and assets of Vogelstein & Co. were taken over 
by the custodian as enemy owned. Keeping in mind the capi- 
talization of this company, the probable value of its assets, 
and the volume of its business as indicated by its profits in 
1916, I will now proceed briefly to state what subsequently 
happened in relation to this concern. 

Certain lawyers, whose names appear in the official records 
of the Alien Property Custodian's office, were retained by the 
custodian in connection with the seizure and administration of 
this property and represented the custodian in connection with 
the subsequent transactions. One of these same lawyers appears 
to have represented L. Vogelstein & Co. at the same time, and 
subsequently filed with the Alien Property Custodian, in behalf 
of L. Vogelstein & Co., a claim for the return of the seized prop- 
erty. This is one of the attorneys who received from the cus- 
todian fees aggregating about $135,000. In any event, under 
the circumstances I have indicated, the custodian was persuaded 
that L. Vogelstein & Co. was not German owned, that it merely 
owed the parent company in Germany a certain amount of money, 
and all of the capital stock, assets, and business were returned to 
L. Vogelstein & Co. upon the payment of this alleged indebted- 
ness. I have a mental picture of the lawyer sitting upon one side 
of the table, representing the custodian in this transaction, and 
sitting on the other side of the table representing L. Vogelstein 
& Co., and in the latter capacity using all his logic, his ability— 
which no doubt is great—and his persuasive ingenuity to con- 
vince himself sitting on the other side of the table in the capacity 
first mentioned that the property of L. Vogelstein & Co. was im- 
properly seized and should be released. The situation was some- 
what camouflaged by an arrangement by which the shares of 
stock in L. Vogelstein & Co., after their return or release, should 
be put in a voting trust for a term of years; but this camouflage 
does not conceal the true and sinister character of the trans- 
action. 

In addition to what is contained in the chapter on the metal 
situation to which I have referred, the report of the former Alien 
Property Custodian, on page 357, states that L. Vogelstein & Co, 
was 100 per cent enemy owned. 

There is another interesting feature; the attorney to whom I 
have referred, in a communication which may be found in the 
files of the Alien Property Custodian, states in substanee that 
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as the result of the arrangements which were made the Alien 
Property Custodian had received in money and securities from 
L. Vogelstein & Co., as representing the alleged indebtedness to 
the parent company in Germany, $3,076,100.20, while the report 
of the present Alien Property Custodian on page 582 states the 
amount received by the custodian to be $2,164,088, or a dis- 
crepancy of $912,012.20. In other words, on the face of the 
figures, it would appear that the custodian has received and 
reported as being in the trust fund about $912,000 less than the 
attorney, who acted in the dual capacity, states was paid over 
by L. Vogelstein & Co. 

Furthermore, it is safe to say that, whichever amount be 
the correct one, the custodian received upon the release of 
these properties but a small fraction of their value, notwith- 
standing he had seized and held and listed them as 100 per cent 
enemy owned after full investigation. 

If another war should come and another Alien Property Cus- 
todian should be appointed for such emergency, every person 
who has the desire to be endowed with sudden wealth should 
be a lawyer and patriotically volunteer to serve as one of the 
aids of the custodian. If you will read the report of one of 
_ the former custodians for the period ending February 15, 1919, 
you will be entertained; your fancy will be engaged; your inter- 
est and your attention will be intrigued by the flowing style, the 
sonorous diction, and the beautiful and touching encomiums 
which he piles lavishly upon himself and the patriotic mem- 
bers of his staff, particularly the lawyers who served him at 
such manifestly pathetic sacrifice of their own private interests. 
Caught in the magnificent swing of that official document, 
touched and exalted by the panegyrics pronounced upon the 
patriots of the office of the Alien Property Custodian, the 
soldiers who served upon the battle fields of Europe, who merely 
offered, and in all too great numbers, gave their lives, their 
health, their future in behalf of their country must feel ashamed 
of the pitiful insignificance of their sacrifices. 

What has the Alien Property Custodian done in appreciation 
of and to requite the services of these noble patriots who so 
freely volunteered their services to aid him in his work? If 
you will examine the report recently submitted by the present 
Alien Property Custodian, you will find that five of the most 
conspicuous of these patriots received but the insignificant 
sum of $697,000 for their prodigious labors. This sum would 
pay the salaries of an equal number of Congressmen for be- 
tween 18 and 19 years. The amount received by these fiye men, 
who, by the way, were only employed occasionally and not con- 
tinuously, would exceed the pay of more than 1,600 soldiers 
while fighting in France for a year. One lawyer received up- 
ward of $170,000, another $137,000 and upward, and another 
$135,000 and upward, two or three more each an amount ex- 
ceeding $100,000. Others either less patriotic or less favored 
were forced to be content with paltry amounts, such as $75,000, 
$73,000, $71,000, $54,000, $43,000, and so on through a long list. 
There is only one good reason that occurs to me at this time 
why we should not investigate these matters, and that is that 
the facts are too shameful to be exposed to public view. 

I recall reading some time ago in the RECORD of the hearings 
before one of the committees of this House the glowing praise 
Mr. Garvan heaped upon a gentleman whom he referred to as 
the “fighting Ramsey Hoguet.” This gentleman had ably 
assisted Mr, Garvan in the Chemical Foundation Co, matter 
and had become one of its counsel after the organization of the 
company. One might reasonably draw the inference from what 
Mr. Garvan said in that hearing that the “ fighting Ramsey 
Hoguet ” had performed prodigious labors for the common good 
in connection with matters under the charge of the Alien 
Property Custodian without profit to himself and with reim- 
bursements insufficient to cover clerical expenses. Manifestly, 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Garvan on that occasion in behalf of 
his colaborer in the Chemical Foundation affair obscured his 
recollection of the facts, because it would appear that the 
“fighting Ramsey Hoguet in the matter of fees, paid, of 
course, out of trust properties, or the Public Treasury, had re- 
ceived something over 573.000. Thus were the “fighting” 
qualities of one great warrior well and generously rewarded. 

If you will examine further the report recently submitted 
by the present custodian you will find another very interesting, 
not to say extraordinary and scandalous, situation, Scores of 
lawyers who were employed by the Alien Property Custodian 
have represented in the past and are now representing claim- 
ants to property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 

Every one of the lawyers who received the large fees to 
which I have referred repeatedly represented claimants before 
the office of the Alien Property Custodian, and in a number of 
instances at the very time they were employed by the cus- 
todian, There are instances disclosed by the report where 


the lawyers who represented the custodian in connection with 
the seizure and administration of enemy-owned property passed 
over to the other side and successfully represented claimants 
in securing a release of such property, and it is of more than 
passing significance that many of these same lawyers to whom 
the big fees were paid have been unusually successful in per- 
suading the custodian to release enemy property. It has been 
stated upon excellent authority, with names and amounts given, 
that some of these lawyers who have been the recipients of 
such generous favors at the hands of the custodian have in 
turn received fees running into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in securing the return of property from the custodian, and 
that such services have been rendered upon contingent-fee con- 
tract, a species of employment which, to my mind, under the 
circumstances, is open to the most serious criticism. And the 
recent report of the custodian shows this condition still con- 
tinues to exist—a reproach, a scandal, and a menace to the 
decent and orderly administration of the public business, [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I have laid before the House some very serious 
charges against the Alien Property Custodians, past and present. 
If I have been misled, if the charges I have made are un- 
founded, if I have not spoken the truth, there is only one thing 
for the present Alien Property Custod to do, and that is to 
appear before the Rules Committee and demand that it report 
out favorably the resolution of investigation I have to-day 
introduced. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

a WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman give me five minutes 
more 
8 MADDEN. I am sorry, but we have not got the time to 

eld. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. How 
does the time stand on general debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] has 35 minutes and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] has 30 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Are we going to continue the discussion of such 
important matters as these with only a few Members present? 
Is that the idea? 

Mr. MADDEN. We are going to finish the general debate. 
It will take only about an hour. We want to finish the work 
that we have to do by next Thursday, so that we can all 
go home. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. MADDEN. This is all by general consent. We are 
going to stay here until we finish this general debate. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to ask the gentleman if, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is making any effort to get a rule so that these 
matters may be investigated? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have nothing to do with that. I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

The questing being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Voier) there were—ayes 5, noes 32. 

Mr. VOIGT. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of no quorum present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Browne, Wis. Connolly, Pa. Pairfietd 
Anderson Buchanan Cooper, Ohio Faust 
Andrews, Nebr. Burroughs Cooper, Wis. Favrot 
Ansorge Burtness Copley Fenn 
Anthony Burton Crago Fields 
Arentz Butler Cr Fisher 
Atkeson Byrnes, S. C. Crowther Focht 
Bacharach Campbell, Kans. Dallinger Fordney 
Bankhead Campbell, Pa. Darrow Frear 
Barkley Cannon Davis, Minn. 

Beck Cantrill Deal Fuller 
Beedy Carter Dempsey Fulmer 

Beli Chandler, N. Y. Denison Funk 
Benham Clague Dickinson Gahn 

Black | Clark, Fla. Drane Gallivan 
Blakeney Clarke, N. Y. Drewry Garrett, Tex, 
Eland, Ind. Classon Driver Gilbert 
Bland, Va. Clouse Dunbar Glynn 
Blanton Cockran Dunn Goldsborough 
Bond Codd Dupré Goodykoonts 
Brennan Cale, Ohio Gorman 
Briggs Collins Echols. Gould 
Britten Colton Ellis Graham, Pa. 
Brooks, Pa. Connally, Tex. 3 Green, Iowa 
Brown, Tenn, Connell Fairchild reene, 
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gipp Steagall 
t Osborne Stedman 
Overstreet Steenerson 
Hardy, Colo. Lawrence adgett Stevenson 
Hardy, Tex Lazaro Paige tiness 
Harrison ee, Ga. Park, Ga. Stoll 
Hawle: Lehlbach Parker, N. T. Sullivan 
Herric Linthicum Parks, Ar Summers, Wash. 
Hersey Little Patterson, Mo. Swank 
Hicks Logan Patterson, N. J. Sweet 
Hill Longworth Perkins ‘Tague 
Himes Luce Perlman Taylor, Ark. 
Hogan Luhring Porter Taylor, Colo. 
Hooker Lyon ‘ou Taylor, N. J. 
Huddleston cArtbur Rainey, Ala. Taylor, Tenn. 
Hudspeth McClintic Rainey, III. Ten Eyck 
Hull McFadden Ramseyer Thomas 
Humphreys McLaughlin, Mich. Rayburn Tilson 
Husted McLaughlin, Nebr. Reber Tinkbam 
Hutchinson McPherson Reed, N. Y. Towner 
Ireland McSwain Rhodes Treadway 
Jacoway MacGregor Niddick Tucker 
Jefferis, Nebr. Maloney Roach Tyson 
Johnson, Ky. Mann Robertson Underhill 
Johnson, Miss. Mansfiel Nobsion Upshaw 
Johnson, S. Dak, Martin odenberg Vare 
Johnson, Wash. Merritt Rogers Vinson 
Kahn Michaelson Rosenbloom Volk 
Kearns Mills Rossdale Walters 
Kelley, M ch. Montague Rouse Ward, N. X. 
Kelly, Pa. Montoya Rucker Wason 
Kendall Moore, III. Ryan Watson 
Kennedy Moore, Va. Sabath Weaver 
Ketcham Morgan Sanders, Ind. Webster 
Kless Morin Sanders, N. Y. White, Me. 
Klundred Mott Schall Williams, III. 
Kinkaid Mudd Seott, Mich, Wilson 
Kirkpatrick Murph Shelton Wingo 
itchin Nelson, Me. Shreve Wise 
Kleczka Nelson, J. M Siegel Wood, Ind. 
Kline, N. X. Newton, Minn. Sinclair Woods, Va. 
Knight Newton, Mo. lemp Woodyard 
Kraus Nolan Snell Wyant 
Kreider O'Connor Snyder Yates 
Kunz Oldfield Speaks Young 
Langley Oliver Stafford Zihlman 


The committee rose; and Mr. Wasn having taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee having under consideration the 
bill H. R. 12091, finding itself without a quorum, had caused the 
roll to be called, when 146 Members answered to their names, 
and he presented a list of the absentees. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the point of no quorum was made 
the committee was dividing on the motion of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer] that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the motion was lost. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, may I express the hope that 
Members will remain and maintain a quorum in the committee 
until we conclude the general debate on the bill? I think, as a 
matter of fact, we ought to pass the bill to-night. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I find it rather difficult to understand the 
motives that actuate the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woop- 
RUFF], who has just spoken, in his attack on the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Alien Property Custodian. His attacks are based 
on the theory that during the last Democratic administration 
there was a great deal of fraud, a very great amount of evil 
doing, and that the Attorney General and the Alien Property 
Custodian have not been sufficiently swift in ferreting out these 
alleged or actual evildoers and punishing them. 

In the first place, while I have been rather caustic in my 
criticism of the former administration at one time and another, 
T am not willing to believe and never have believed that all of 
the fraud that has been charged at one time and another was 
practiced, or that all the crimes that have been charged were 
actually committed. Furthermore, I know, and I think every 
gentleman who has cared to inform himself knows, that both 
the Alien Property Custodian and the Attorney General have 
since their appointment been diligently investigating charges 
that have been made of fraud and irregularities. Very properly, 
neither of them has advertised the work they were doing. It 
would not have been wise or proper for them to have done so, 
first, because it is not fair to charge men with eyil doing unless 
you have very definite grounds for such charges, and, second, 
to have advertised what they were doing, or the work they were 
undertaking, the methods they were pursuing, the facts they 
were securing, would have served no other purpose than to 
give notice to those persons who were being investigated, and 
by so doing give them an opportunity to arrange a defense and 
do all or any of those things which men do to avoid punishment. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I have only five minutes. Now, we are 
bound to take it for granted that the gentleman from Michigan 
is acting in good faith, but we all know that if we were to do 
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what he asks to have done—that is, ask the Attorney General 
and the Alien Property Custodian and others to turn aside from 
their regular duties, to suspend their investigations, to give up 
for the time the ferreting out of evil deeds and appear before 
congressional committees of investigation—we would to the 
extent to which we demanded their time for this purpose, retard 
the very investigations and prosecutions which the gentleman 
from Michigan says he desires to have carried on. 

Furthermore, these investigations would serve to place those 
who were under suspicion on notice and thus afford them oppor- 
tunities that would be helpful to their case and possibly afford 
them a splendid opportunity for setting up a claim of im- 
munity. It is true the gentleman from Michigan will be able 
to say, when these investigations have been concluded, when 
cases shall have been brought to trial, when final action shall 
be taken with regard to the evil doing that he complains of: 1 
told-you so; they did it because I prodded them; there would 
not have been a thing done if I had not prodded them; and 
there was not a thing done until I did prod them.” 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. = 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois give me two minutes more? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I, can not yield; my time is brief. The gen- 
tleman will be able to sing the time-honored refrain, “I told 
you so, I told you so,” and he will claim the credit, I suppose, 
for all that the Attorney General’s force has been doing from 
the beginning of the administration; he will declare that noth- 
ing would have been undertaken, nothing would have been 
carried forward, nothing would have been accomplished except 
for his prodding. As a matter of fact, so far as I know, what 
he has said and what he has done have simply tended to en- 
courage those who were under suspicion, It certainly has not 
had the effect of advancing prosecutions. [Applause.}] I know 
that the very cases he mentioned have been under considera- 
tion for months, but those who are investigating them are 
not heralding the facts abroad. 

I am not one of those who hope that a lot of men will be 
found to have been guilty of fraud. I hope that comparatively 
few will be found to have been guilty of actual fraud. I hope 
that all who have been guilty will be proven guilty, but I am 
not one of those who hope that a great many men were guilty 
of deliberate fraud. I think there was, however, grievous 
wrongdoing, and I hope it will all be punished. These matters 
are now under consideration, and in due time they will be 
brought to a proper conclusion, but the attacks such as the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is making are not helping the cause of 
justice or aiding in the punishment of crime. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there is a Mem- 
ber of this House who wants to protect anybody in wro.gdoing. 
I do not believe the membership of this House is made up of 
men of that kind. I do know that both sides are prone to play 
a great deal of politics and say a great many things about the 
other man’s administration and then rush to the defense of 
their own. I presume that is human nature. This is all right. 
Each side should criticise the other. It is healthy for both. 

I knew Mitchell Palmer intimately and so did many of you 
in this House. I do not believe that any man who served here 
with Mitchell Palmer thinks that there is a dishonest bone in 
him or a dishonest thought about him. He was a man of high 
standing in this House. He enjoyed the confidence of both 
sides. You may not agree with him politically, but I know 
you think that he is an honest man. [Applause.] I am sure 
of his honesty. In my opinion he is also a man of great ability 
as well as a man of integrity. 

I would have a great contempt for any Member of this 
‘House who wanted to take the engines of prosecution and use 
them to the hurt of an innocent man. I think one of the great- 
est crimes on earth is to take an honest man and connect him 
up with dishonesty for political purposes when there is no 
ground for it but because he has held public office. It is a 
crime unless you have absolute proof. You not only do the 
official a very great injustice, but you have done your Goyern- 
ment a great injustice. People throughout this country now 
are too prone to believe that men in high office, men holding 
high official positions, are dishonest. If this is carried too far 
it will overturn the Government even if it is untrue. I believe 
I can truthfully say that of the several hundred men that I 
have known besides those with whom I am now serving, there 
is but one man with whom I have served about whom I had 
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any suspicion in respect to honesty and integrity, and I may 
be wrong about him. 

A MENRER. Who is the gentleman looking at? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, he is not in this Congress. [Applause 
and laughter.] He has been out a long time. I might tell you 
privately who he is, but I do not want to do even him an injus- 
tice.. This House has given t- the Attorney General $500,000 
for the purpose of prosecuting wrong wherever he finds it, 
and every Democrat, so far as I know, voted for that resolu- 
tion. As I look into the faces of these men with whom I serve 
here every day, if I were called upon to put my hand upon a 
man who is dishonest, who I think would steal directly or in- 
directly from the public funds, then, if I put my hand on the 
shoulder of the wrong man, God was to strike me down like 
Ananias and Sapphira because I had lied, I would hate to put 
my hand out. Everybody in the United States almost is 
proue to jump on Congress, Everybody has a right to kick us 
and say mean things about us, not only individually but as a 
body. As a rule, I think public officials are honest men. In 
any event, can we not exercise the same presumption about 
a man in public office that the law requires us to exercise in 
respect to a man in private life? He is presumed honest until 
the contrary is shown. A man who runs the gantlet of a 
congressional election for several terms, with all the boys out 
looking for bad places in his record, is usually all right when 
he gets here, and such a one surely will be generous enough to 
indulge the presumption with reference to his colleagues and 
other officials, You will find that the people do not make very 
many mistakes in sending people to Congress, so far as hon- 
esty and integrity is concerned. I think in the last election 
they’ made some horrible mistakes in the exercise of judgment, 
but not because the men were dishonest. However, I think 
the next election will right that wrong and the thing will be 
reversed, [Applause and laughter.] 

A MEMBER, Very little applause. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true, a lack of Democratic enthusiasm. 
[Applause.] But I did not find very much applause on that 
side when a gentleman over there, sotto voce, criticized my not 
having received Democratic applause. I really believe in Mem- 
bers applauding their own side. I believe I am a partisan, 
and I do not have very much respect for a man who does not 
have convictions enough to be a partisan, if he is a good, hon- 
est one, But, gentlemen, I am talking about something I did 
not have any idea in the world of talking about. Mr. MONDELL 
made some statements and I thought I would say a word in 
his defense . 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If a congressional investigation were or- 
dered and some of these alleged culprits would appear before 
the committee and testify, would there not be danger of their 
claiming immunity later when a prosecution came on? 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, that might be true. When a man is 
compelled to testify under oath to a competent body, of course, 
uniess he did so voluntarily, he would be immune. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That question was debated 
very carefully when the Graham committee was organized, 
and it did not stand in the way at that time of that investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. SISSON. But the courts have not passed upon that 
action. I believe when a man is called upon under pains and 
penalties of perjury and compelled to give testimony that under 
the Constitution of the United States he is exempt from prose- 
cution if by and under such oath he divulges matters that 
should not be divulged but for that oath, I think he is exempt 
from prosecution for the matters so divulged. That is my 
opinion. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. TINCHER. Thoroughly agreeing with my friend with 
reference to his statement as to a man who has run the gaunt- 
let of being elected to Congress several times, is not that testi- 
mony in favor of the present Attorney General who has selected 
men we know and with whom we associated in the Con- 
gress—taking one from the Senate and two from this body—to 
prosecute these people who are alleged to have violated the 
laws? 

Mr. SISSON. I think without hesitation that we ought to 
presume that the Attorney General is endeavoring to do his 
duty until the contrary is shown. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. There is no Member of Congress who would 
tharge Frank Reavis or McCullough, who were in this body, 


of being anything else but upright, reliable, honest men, or 
Senator Thomas, of Colorado. 

Mr. SISSON. I think absolutely these gentlemen whom the 
gentleman mentions, one in the Senate and two from the House, 
are men of honesty and integrity. I tell you I would have 
great contempt for any -Attorney General of any party who 
pushed his prosecutions and indictments unless he would take 
into consideration all the evidence and the character of the 
case against the citizenship of this country. IApplause.] Be- 
cause you can just as successfully destroy an innocent man— 
and it is a worse crime to destroy him by an unlawful prose- 
cution than it is to let a guilty man escape—and it is upon that 
principle that liberty rests. Convict a man; yes. Convict him 
if he is a guilty man under the evidence beyond a reasonable 
doubt and moral certainty; but never convict him unless so 
proven guilty, and I hope my record in this House is such 
that no man will believe I will in any way court wrongdoing 
on the part of any man. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman's record is good. 

Mr. SISSON. Gentlemen, I had intended to talk to you a 
little about the expenditures and about my attitude in reference 
to the expenditure of public funds, but the hour is extremely 
late and I am not going to do that, but I will say before I con- 
clude my remarks that I believe I speak the truth when I say 
that every man who served on a subcommittee with me, every 
man who served on the Committee on Appropriations with me, 
every man who served on a conference committee with me, will 
say that I have made every effort to be nonpartisan in the ap- 
propriation of public funds, and by the exercise of the ability 
which God gave me have tried to keep the expenses down. 
[Applause.] And I believe also that they will bear testimony 
that I have made an effort to protect the taxpayers of America 
from high and unjust taxes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As one who has had the privilege of serv- 
ing on two subcommittees of the Committee on Appropriations 
and on one committee of conference, upon a strenuous occasion, 
with the gentleman from Mississippi, it gives me pleasure to 
confirm absolutely what the gentleman says. I have deemed 
him one of the real economists in this House, and his outstand- 
ing ability is recognized by us all. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. I thank the gentleman. Gentlemen, I do not 
believe any man makes a mistake, when an appropriation is of 
doubtful propriety, by voting against it. In the appropriation 
of publie funds I feel that every dollar appropriated should be 
appropriated as a sum absolutely necessary for public use; and 
if it is not, he who votes does a wrong tantamount to a crime. 
I am afraid of a man if he is careful about spending his own 
money and very reckless about spending the people's money. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the hour is late. I have talked longer than I 
ought; I therefore yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the re- 
a of my time to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

ARD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 11 minutes. 


Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, it is said 


that variety is the spice of life, and I have now to introduce 
some variety by asking you to hear me just a few minutes on a 
matter we have not heretofore considered in this body, to wit, 
the subject of birds. 

I did not introduce that subject to this Congress, and I am 
sorry it was ever introduced in the form in which it has been 


presented. In May, 1921, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 


ANTHONY], away out yonder where I thought there were no 
birds, introduced a bill known as H. R. 5825, providing for 
establishing shocting grounds for the public, for establishing 
game refuges for protecting migratory birds, and requiring a 
Federal license to hunt them. 

The bill brought great alarm to the hearts of many of my 
constituents, and I am commanded by my duty to them in this 
limited opportunity to speak to it. Hearings were had by the 
Committee on Agriculture, to which it was referred, and strange 
to say, wonderful to behold, that committee reported to this 
House that the bill ought to pass. In the face of the great 
questions of national importance pressing upon the considera- 
tion of this Congress, reviewed so aptly by my colleague, Mr. 
Pov, yesterday, the Committee on Rules has reported a rule 
favoring the immediate consideration of this bill. The destiny 
of Muscle Shoals and of ship subsidies and of all such questions 
of great national importance, which the public mind is pressing 
with such anxious impatience upon the consideration of this 
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Congress, have been relegated to the rear and the bird bill has 
been given a rule as of superior importance to those great meas- 
ures, and so shortly you will be called upon to vote upon this 
question. 

The bill provides that there shall be a commission appointed 
consisting of Members of each House of the Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Attorney.General, and the Postmaster 
General, whose duties it shall be to secure, lay off, survey, and 
set apart reservations of land or water wherein no man shall 
hunt or shoot unless he shall first obtain a license from the 
Agricultural Department. For that license he shall pay $1, and 
fhe manner of obtaining it and the conditions upon which it is 
issued and the regulations upon which he shall exercise it are 
prescribed up here in the Agricultural Department. 

Under one of the provisions of this bill a man who is found 
on one of these reservations without a license and in any way 
violating one of the regulations, if he is in possession of a 
single bird’s egg as big as the end of my thumb, can be arrested 
without warrant by an agent of the Agricultural Department 
and carried, if need be, across a dozen counties to a Federal 
commissioner, by this commissioner bound over to a Federal 
grand jury, and there indicted and put on trial, and the 
Federal judge must sign and enter a judicial decree determin- 
ing the proper custody and possession and property of such 
bird’s egg, whether it be the property of the defendant, and if 
not, adjudging it to be the property of the Agricultural De- 
partment. See section 12 of the bill, page 8, from line 5 to 
line 4 on page 9. ; s, 

How commanding, awe-inspiring, and wonderful as a display 
of governmental power and authority it will be to stand in the 
presence of an august tribunal, presided over by a Federal 
judge, and see him and his assistant officers adjudicate title 
and rightful possession of the egg of a brant! In section 13 
of this bill there is a segregable proposition and sentence, 
under which a man may be indicted for disturbing any fish 
within one of these Federal reservations; and I state it here 
and now, as a man and a lawyer, staking upon its correctness 
whatever reputation as either man or lawyer I have with my 
constituents, that if a district attorney should write 4g -bill 
of indictment in the following words, The grand jurors of 
the Government on their oaths present that A B, late of the 
county of Currituck and State of North Carolina, and in the 
eastern district of said State, being willfully and unlawfully in 
a certain Federal reservation, did unlawfully disturb a certain 
fish, to wit, a black bass, by throwing a club at him, contrary 
to the statute in such cases made and provided and against the 
peace and dignity of the United States,” that bill of indictment 
could not be quashed, but under this bill, if it should become 
a law, is sustainable; and if under the bill it should be found 
by the jury that he was on that reservation and wantonly 
took a club and threw it into the water and caused disturbance 
to a fish, he may be fined $50 and imprisoned six months. 
[Laughter.] See section 15, page 10, from line 6 to line 16. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, that this matter is too serious to be 
laughed at in the American Congress. I submit that the people 
of this country have been so annoyed, pricked, nagged, and 
aggravated by penal laws and by the piling up of penalties for 
every imaginable act, word, and deed that their patience and 
submission are hardly able to bear up under them longer. 

Already there is suffisient law for the protection of all kinds 
of birds. I favor the spirit and purpose of such laws. Birds 
of all kinds ought to be protected against wanton and extrava- 
gant destruction. In furtherance of this purpose the Congress 
has passed laws under which a man may be indicted and impris- 
oned six months for killing a single catbird, because he is a 
songster, even if that bird is eating his own raspberries. Al- 
ready it is the law that if a man holding a dozen dead migratory 
birds in his hand at the groceryman’s door should exchange one 
of them with the groceryman for a pound of flour, sugar, coffee, 
or any other article of food with which to eat one or more of 
the other 11, he may be imprisoned in a Federal prison for six 
months. 

Are not such extreme Federal statutes as these quite sufficient 
circumspection and limitation upon the ordinary, natural, and 
almost irresistible conduct of the citizen to protect birds as far 
as their protection is necessary, and do they not go as far as the 
Congress ought to go in circumscribing the conduct of the citi- 
zen? Where and when, I ask, will the Congress ever stop in 
Saying what men shall and shall not do in their natural and 
necessary everyday walks of life, and where and when will it 
ever stop in establishing courts to try them, building prisons to 
hold them, fixing penalties to punish them, and appointing for- 
eign officers and departmental agents to arrest them without 
warrant, and search their secret precincts and possessions? 
How can the people be expected to obey such a network of laws 
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that surround them on eyery hand to nag, to gnaw, to nibble, to 
tease, to irritate, to pester, and to annoy them? Such laws give 
no inspiration and create no conception of “awe and majesty 
wherein doth lie respect for government.” They destroy respect 
for government, and they have done much and are constantly 
doing much to destroy respect for law and government. 

No wonder the people are restless and discontented with their 
Government. No wonder political parties succeed each other 
in power with each recurring election. No wonder there is 
Bolshevism, socialism, and every form of public discontent all 
over the land. .Once surround the citizenship of the country 
with a system of restrain.s upon his conduct and his natural 
rights, forbid him doing the things his forefathers did before 
him without question, and the things he has been doing all his 
life that have in them no possible sense of inherent wrong, 
surround him with penalties for the things he was trained to 
think God had given him a right’ to do, and then smite him 
with the hand of governmental power and expect him, like a 
whipped dog, to come up and lick the hand that smites him, 
and you will find when it niay be too late the difference be- 
tween the man and the dog. You are simply doing all that 
government can do to convert a patriot into an anarchist. 

This bill authorizes the search of the sacred precincts of a 
home, by an agent of the Agricultural Department, unbonded 
and unsworn, to find a dead brant or a duck egg. Think of a 
North Carolina woman, standing there in her home, with her 
little ones about her, where she thought she was protected by 
her great Government from invasion and trespass, looking on 
the beautiful and inspiring spectacle of an agent of the Agri- 
cultural Department prowling through her bureau drawers to 
see if her husband has hid a dead brant or a goose egg in 
them. Pass this bill as it is written and I solemnly declare 
that it authorizes exactly that thing exactly as I state it. 
God Almighty save the mark! [Applause,] 

What, now, is the real purpose and intent of this bill, and 
why was it inspired? Is it this: The sportsman, whose in- 
herited fortunes have removed him far from life's duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and cares, has purchased an island in the waters, 
say, of Currituck Sound, N. C.—and other waters are similar— 
and on it he has built a home and stocked it with all the things 
that luxury and ease and sport and revelry can suggest. In 
this island home he “ tastes the spices of Arabia, but feels not 
the sun or showers that produce them.” Around this island 
for several miles it may be is very shallow water and shoals, 
His riparian and other rights extend far out to deep water. 


iHe has difficulty in using the local courts to enforce protec- 


tion of his shooting ground. He wants to turn these islands 
and shooting grounds over to the United States, pay his license, 
and get the United States Government to protect them by its 
regulations and through its courts. I know whereof I speak. 
I have been in touch with just these conditions, and for several 
years I did my best to enforce rigid State laws for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds and the property rights of those who 
énjoyed peculiar privileges in the shooting of them. I found it 
difficult. Juries act reluctantly and call for, sometimes, most 
too much proof before they convict on such indictments, But 
pass this bill and the club owner and sporting man will raise 
the song of the southern negro, “All ’er my troubles am done 
away. I will turn these lands and waters over to the Gov- 
ernment and go to the Agriculture Department and get a net- 
work of regulations governing shooting on them and get an 
agent of the Agriculture Department to come down here and 
wine and dine with me and he will pick up these fellows—he 
will not need any warrant—and carry them away to a United 
States commissioner and have him bound over to the Federal 
court and make him come to that court to get a trial three or 
four times, 100 miles away from his home, and by that time 
I have done enough to him not to care whether he is conyicted.” 
That is what is in this bill. It is a piece of tyranny and of 
sportsman despotism that no English lord would have asked 
for the protection of his manor in the thirteenth century. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
Ohio [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the Washington Herald of this 
morning contains on the first page an article purporting to 
cover an address by Congressman Wooprurr, of Michigan, made 
last night before the George Washington Post of the American 
Legion. The article carries a heading, Got goods on Daugh- 
erty.” A second heading reads, “ Representative charges Attor- 
ney General put war-fraud cases in hands of slackers.” 

The article contains the following language: 

Charging that Attorney General Dangherty has * into the hands 


of a few slackers the duty of investigating war-fraud ceses, and assert - 
ing that those in the Department of Justice who really bave the inter- 


I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
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ests of the Nation at heart are not allowed to investigate any cases 
except those which have been put into their hands by those higher up 


oe e Roy O. WOODRUFF, of Michigan, last night 
before the George Washington Post of the American Legion that a 
change was needed in the partment of Justice. ` 

The newspaper purports to quote the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wooprvrr] as follows: 

Our Attorney General has been in office 14 months now; his archives 
are crammed with war-fraud cases, with enough evidence to warrant 
indictments, and still he has taken no action. ` 

The article further purports to quote the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] as follows: 

It is a well-known fact that when I threatened to move the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Daugherty if he did not get after the Lincom Motors case, 
in which the Government overpaid the company more than $9,000,000, 
he got some action quick. Why can't this be done in all cases 

The paper further states that the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wooprurr] concluded by declaring that 

Mr. Daugherty may soon be stirring now, because he knows very well 
that we have the goods on bim. 

Assuming that the above quotations are substantially correct, 
I wish to take just enough of the time of the House to say that 
in my judgment such unwarranted statements serve the purpose 
of defeating rather than promoting speedy and exact justice 
being administered to war profiteers. 

I was privileged to serve for two years on the so-called Walsh 
committee, which inyestigated some of the war expenditures. 
My experiences on that committee convinced me of the necessity 
of careful and thorough preparation on behalf of the Govern- 
ment before actions were begun. The American people want 
prosecution of war profiteers. Our efforts can better be used 
toward aiding rather than discrediting that department. The 
present Attorney General was a personal and intimate friend of 
Senator John Sherman, Senator M. A. Hanna, Senator J. B. 
Foraker, President McKinley, and is not entirely unknown to 
President Harding. Ohioans may well await with interest 
the results of an organized effort to discredit a worthy public 
official. 

Congress has recently appropriated $500,000 for investigation 
and prosecution. This new bureau is in the process of or- 
ganization, and, in my judgment, it ill becomes Members of 
Congress to attempt to hamstring this bureau before it has 
searcely had time to get in action. I have known Attorney 
General Daugherty for the past 20 years. I do not believe he 
has put into the hands of a few slackers the duty of investigat- 
ing war fraud ‘cases. No one who knows Mr. Daugherty will 
believe that statement. I am reliably informed that among the 
list of special assistants to the Attorney General who have been 
assigned to investigate and prosecute war frauds may be found 
Col. Henry W. Anderson, Col. William T. Champland, Col. Guy 
D. Goff, and Lieut. C. Leon Downing, all in the recent war, 
and, I dare say, with military records which would not suffer 
by comparison with that of distinguished gentlemen who make 
these charges against the Attorney General. How many other 
members of the bureau investigating and prosecuting war 
frauds were in the recent war I do not know, but it is evident 
that the facts do not bear out the charge that the Attorney 
General has put into the hands of a few slackers the duty of 
investigating war fraud cases. 

The gentleman from Michigan is credited with having said: 

It is a well-known fact that when I threatened to move the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Daugherty * * he got some action quick. 

Has it ever occurred to the gentleman from Michigan that 
this very same action might have happened at exactly the same 
time and in exactly the same manner, even had he not so 
courageously announced his threat of impeachment? It is quite 
possible that even a Member of this distinguished body may at 
times take himself entirely too seriously. [Applause.] 

Then he is credited with the statement— 

Mr. Daugherty may soon be stirring now, because he knows very 
well that we have the goods on him. - 

I submit that it does not require a very high degree of 
courage or foresight to predict activities on behalf of a bureau, 
created under congressional appropriation, to investigate and 
prosecute war frauds. The gentleman is further quoted as 
having said last night: 

In a very few days I shall get after former Alien Property Custodians 
A, Mitchell Palmer and Francis P. Garvan. 

Has it not occurred to the gentleman from Michigan that the 
Department of Justice might have equal facilities with him for 
ascertaining the facts surrounding these Alien Property Cus- 
todians? Action will come in due time, I predict, while his 
resolution peacefully sleeps. 

I have no desire to question the right of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] to make whatever charges, in what- 
ever manner he sees fit. I am not trying to disparage his 


motives or deter his line of action, but I do submit that in 
fairness to the present administration and in fairness to one of 
the great branches of this Government no Member of Congress 
should in haste commit himself to such charges as the daily 
press credit to the gentleman from Michigan. 

May it not be possible that powerful interests, fearful of war 
frauds investigations are making systematic efforts to discredit 
the Department of Justice? May not the gentleman from 


‘Michigan unintentionally and unwittingly be lending his ef- 


forts in aid of this scheme? That there is such a scheme every 


American with an open mind must discern. However, any- 


one who knows the present Attorney General knows that no 
such efforts will ever swerve him from his line of duty. Dur- 
ing 30 years’ active participation in polities, Harry Daugherty 
neyer struck below the belt. He is a hard fighter, but a fair 
fighter. Those who are hoping to discredit his administration 
and thereby prevent prosecutions are doomed to a great disap- 
pointment. $ 

In 1912 I resigned as secretary of the Republican State Com- 
mittee and served as secretary of the Progressive State Com- 
mittee in Ohio. Mr. Daugherty led the Taft fight. It was a 
spirited contest, but real Progressives lost no respect for Mr. 
Daugherty. It was my pleasure to sign his petition for United 
States Senator four years later. The struggle of 1912 had left 
no ill feeling, because Mr. Daugherty was a hard fighter, but a 
fair fighter. I predict that the gentleman from Michigan, as 
well as the American public generally will soon conclude, if 
they have not already done so, that war profiteers will not pre- 
vent the present Attorney General from discharging the duties 
of his office without fear or favor. 

It is to be regretted, as I see it, that some of our Chatauqua 
circuit riders and notoriety seekers have unwittingly contributed 
to this well-organized scheme to discredit this great branch of 
our Government. I offer no apology, either for the Department 
of Justice or for the Attorney General. They need none. I 


‘make no defense of either the department or Mr. Daugherty. 


They need none. I do venture the opinion that in the near fu- 
ture the membership of this body, as well as the country at 
large, will realize that the Department of Justice is function- 
ing with precision and effectiveness. Surely such a condition 
is desired by all Americans, save and except our princely war 
profiteers, and that small but select band of professional 
elephant chasers. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
[Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, on what subject, please? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I intended to make some remarks in an- 
swer to something said by my friend the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] this afternoon. 

Mr. VOIGT. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Norron]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. VOIGT. On what subject? 

Mr. NORTON. On the condition the country was in when 
Congress met and what has been accomplished. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, when the Republicans came 
into power, on March 4, 1921, the country was still at war, 
although more than two years had passed since the armistice, 
The mills were closed and men were out of employment; cotton 
piled in the yards throughout the South with no market and the 
wheat and corn market in even worse condition, so that the 
farmers were discouraged, surrendering their farms to the mort- 
gagees. Europe was bankrupt and banks were breaking almost 
daily, some 32 having failed in North Dakota alone. Wages 
were going down, with about 7,000,000 unemployec looking for 
work which was not to be had. In short, confidence, which is 
the basis of trade, was wanting. 

United States bonds were selling for 85 cents on the dollar. 
We had an interest-bearing debt of about $24,000,000,000 with an 
annual interest of more than a billion dollars; everyone com- 
plaining about the nuisance taxes and the in.ernal-revenue 
taxes generally ; the soldiers in need of hospitals, all the shacks 
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in the country being filled to overflowing; and all these condi- 
none existing only 16 months ago when the Republicans came 

power. 1 
Ax D WHAT ARE Some or THE THINGS TAHAT Have Been DONE DURING 

THESE 16 MONTHS? 
PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

The Republicans not only passed a resolution declaring a 
siate of peace with Germany, which was opposed almost 
unanimously by the Democrats, but they have negotiated and 
ratified a treaty saving all our rights without making entan- 
gling alliances or impairing our sovereignty. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The nuisance taxes have been done away with and the inter- 
nal revenue reduced nearly $200,000,000, and in 1923 will be 
reduced $790,320,000. The personal exemption for heads of 
families has been increased from $2,000 for the head of the 
family and $200 for each minor child to $2,500 for the head of 
the family and $400 for each minor child on all incomes up 
to and including $5,000, and this provision affects 60 per cent 
of the taxpayers. The $60,000,000 tax on cereal beverages was 
repealed and the war tax on cereal beverages placed at 2 cents 
per gallon. 

HOSPITALIZATION. 

Two bills, one for $18,600,080 and the other for $17,000,000, 
have been passed and the entire proceeds appropriated for the 
enlarging and building of needed hospitals for the soldiers who 
served in the World War; about 35,000 soldiers have been pro- 
vided for, as follows: 12,180 tubercular, with the expectation 
that 8,500 more will be provided for, making 15,680 in all; 
present number of neuropsychiatric patients, 8,850, and general 
medical and surgical cases, 9,084. More than $178,714,182 has 
been paid out for vocational training and for schooling, sup- 
port of families, and so forth, and $78,278,930 for medical 
and hospital service this year. 

THE VETERANS’ BUREAU, 

Of all matters that have come before Congress, those of the 
soldier deserved and have received the most attention. When 
the present administration took hold, it found that the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and that part of the United States Public Health Service 
which has been dealing with the veterans were each under 
a distinct and separate head, and there was no end to the red 
tape that had to be unraveled before action could be had on any 
claim, and in many instances a soldier suffering from the lack 
of necessities was driven insane before action on his case 
was had. In fact, these bureaus were more than six months 
behind. But now the War Risk Insurance Bureau, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and that part of the United 
States Public Health Service which has been dealing with veter- 
ans, have been combined into what is known as the Veterans’ 
Bureau with Colonel Forbes at the head, and the red tape is 
being rapidly dispensed with. The central office is established 
in the District of Columbia with 14 regional offices and 140 sub- 
offices. All the records have been transferred to the regional 
offices and now instead of having to make a trip to Washington, 
soldiers are treated nearer home. Colonel Forbes is a man of 
action, and the ex-service men are as a class more than pleased 
with the great change that is taking place—hospitals are being 
erected, repaired, and made ready—thousands of new beds have 
been equipped within the past few months, improvements are 
being made, and the claims of those suffering with injuries re- 
ceived while in the service of their country are receiving prompt 
attention, and the change meets with the approval of the ex- 
service men, 

REDUCTION OF EXPENSES. 

Expenses have been greatly reduced, especially the so-called 
fixed charges. 

The Army appropriation has been reduced $45,000,000 and 
the Army from 256,000 to 125,000; the Navy appropriation re- 
duced $86,000,000 and the Navy from 110,000 to 86,000; the 
Shipping Board appropriation has been reduced $76,500,000. 
We found a debt of $24,000,000,000 and paid the first year, on 
the principal, $350,000,000. 

In 1921 the United States’ expenses were $5,538,040,689, while 
in 1922 they are $3,922,392,000, or $1,615,668,659 less than they 
were in 1921. During the month of July, 1921, the Govern- 
ment discharged 5,537 civil-service employees more than it em- 
ployed, and in one year it discharged 71,849. 

BUDGET SYSTEM. 

What is termed a“ Budget system” has been adopted for the 
first time in the history of our Government, and it is said that 
this has nlready- resulted in a great saving in the cost of admin- 
istering the Government in the amount of about $250,000,000. 


RELIEF FOR FARMERS. 


Knowing the terrible condition the farmers of the West and 
South are in owing to the great drop in the price of all agri- 
cultural products, their crops not selling for enough to pay for 
the labor expended, and knowing how the entire country is 
dependent upon the farmer for its sustenance, this problem has 
received the special attention of Congress. 

Several bills have been passed to enable the farmer to secure 
upon proper security the necessary loans to prevent the great 
sacrifice that would have resulted from the sudden decline in 
the value of farm products. A number of protective and im- 
provement measures were also passed, such as the packers’ bill, 
the grain futures bill, and an appropriation of $100,000,000 for 
the present year and $75,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 

SHIPPING BOARD, 

The total appropriations for the Shipping Board since its 
inception amount to $3,306,000,000. During the war robbery 
was rife on every hand. The Shipping Board alone squandered 
many millions of dollars. The United States Shipping Board 
now has 1,500 ships. The entire property of the board has cost 
the Government $3,306,000,000 and the year before last we 
lost $200,000,000 in operation. There is now claiming to be 
from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 owing the board. There are 
3.500 lawsuits pending against the Government, with claims 
of over $350,000,000, so that the face value of the claims nearly 
exhaust the assets of the company. They wanted an appro- 
priation of $125,000,000 this year, but Congress gave them 
$48,500,000, cutting the amount $76,500,000. Where there were 
about 3,000 men employed by the board there are now 1,100. 

The number of ships completed before the armistice was 
450; the total number completed, 2,288, of which about 389 
were wooden ships, which cost $375,000,000 and were absolutely 
worthless, as were also the 30 concrete ships that were built. 

EXCESS SUPPLIBS. 


We all know what enormous amounts of supplies were pur- 
chased at exorbitant prices; that more than 33,000 automobiles 
were purchased after the armistice was declared, sent to France 
and sold along with other supplies and goods and it is: not 
generally known that when we undertook to reexport those 
articles—bring them back home after the war was ended—the 
French Government asked us more than $150,000,000 import 
duty, so rather than to pay it, and especially for the purpose 
of helping France to start anew, we sold goods that had cost 
us $1,700,000,000 for $400,000,000, or about 25 cents on the dol- 
lar, on a 10-year payment plan. Then France, instead of using 
the goods we sold her to assist her in rehabilitation, sold them 
to speculators who were sending them back to America by the 
shipload to sell at a less price than they can be produced here. 
These speculators were sending these goods back as “American 
manufactures returned,” thereby avoiding the payment of a 
duty, and in order to prevent them from thus fraudulently 
underselling goods produced by the American workman Con- 
gress passed a bill putting a duty of 90 per cent on such goods 
and as usual the Democrats voted against it as they have 
against nearly every bill that has sought to protect the Ameri- 
can workman. 

TARIFF BILL. 

An emergency tariff was passed to prevent the flooding of 
markets with goods made by cheap labor, and a new tariff bill 
passed the House on July 21, 1921, and will soon pass the 
Senate, which will greatly add to our revenue and, I trust, 
enable our mills te run again to capacity. 

FORRIGN LOANS, 

A great deal has been said about our foreign loans of about 
$10,000,000,000, on which there is a billion dollars in interest due. 
And why do we not collect it? The fact is, when the loans were 
made bonds were not taken, only memoranda papers; and, 
besides, the only way we can collect would be to go to war or 
take the customhouses. Congress, however, said they shoma 
pay in full, especially those who have anything with which to 
pay, and a commission was appointed, consisting of Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrew J. Mellon, Secretary of State Charles 
E. Hughes, Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. Hoover, Senators 
Smoot and Reed, and Congressman Burton, to refund the debts 
and take bonds to run not more than 25 years, with interest at 
not less than 4} per cent. 

IMMIGRATION, 

Our associations with the allied powers during the recent 
war seems to have involved us to a certain extent in European 
and Asiatic matters. Since the Farewell Address of George 
Washington we have scrupulously avoided such situations. No 
one doubts but the following of the sound advice given by Wash- 
ington has prevented this country from being constantly in- 
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volved in the numerous broils that have disrupted many of the 
European and Asiatic countries, and while they have fought we 
have advanced in both wealth and education. 

It would seem that the entire world is now at unrest and we 
are asked to attend meeting after meeting. While it is right 
and proper that we should aid as far as possible, we must look 
first to our own country and determine what is best for our 
own people. A melting pot we have, but we must not stifle 
the spirit of progress by admitting the hordes from abroad 
when our own people are seeking work to maintain themselyes 
and their families. Our own firesides demand our first atten- 
tion. 

In 1920 there were 606,292 visés granted and between 50,000 
to 60,000 in Warsaw alone were ready to start for America 
when we enacted what is known as the Johnson 3 per cent im- 
migration law, which limits the number of immigrants per year 
from each country to 3 per cent of the number of aliens from 
any given country residing here as shown by the census of 
1910, The combined number permitted from all countries is 
355,212. The total number of immigrants for the seven months 
from March 1, 1921, to June 3, 1921, when the law went into 
effect, was 712,242 and the act to limit immigration kept out 
from 1,750,000 to 2,000,000 the first year. Without the 3 per 
cent law last year the net gain in immigrants was 550,000. 
This fiscal year, with the law in force, the net gain will not ex- 
ceed 80,000. 

INTOXICATING LIQUOR, 

What constitutes intoxicating liquor under the constitutional 
amendment adopted by 46 States, which is a greater number 
than ever adopted a constitutional amendment before, is made 
definite, so that those who sell beer and come within the law 
will not be subject to arrest and those who deliberately break 
the law as provided in the Constitution will be subject to pun- 
ishment. 

Prior to the adoption of the law determining what constitutes 
intoxicating liquor, 30 States had already passed laws fixing the 
amount of alcohol in beer, wine, and so forth, that would consti- 
tute intoxication, some of which States allowed less than that 
provided in the law passed by Congress, so that what was a 
crime in one State might not be in another. This was unfor- 
tunate for the producer as well as the consumer, and it was es- 
sential that some definite amount should be determined upon, 
and, as many States had fixed one-half of 1 per cent, this was 
the per cent determined upon in the general law, so that what 
constitutes intoxicating liquor in one State should in all. 

There has never been and probably never will be an amend- 
ment to an amendment of the Constitution of the United States, 
and the eighteenth amendment, which prevents trafficking in 
intoxicating liquors, was approved by 46 out of 48 States, and 
this is more than any other amendment was ever approved by, 
and this, too, before the women had the right to vote, so anyone 
with any judgment will see how absurd and farcical is the agi- 
tation of the liquor question at this or any future time. 

Cards are being mailed that say, “ Give us beer and wine that 
is only slightly intoxicating,” forgetting that the Constitution 
prohibits the sale of any beverage that is intoxicating; and it 
makes no difference how slight, a law that provided for its 
manufacture or sale would be unconstitutional and void. 

Thus the United States statute only defined for all the 
States what the majority of the States had already agreed 
upon, so that a crime in one State should be a crime in all, 
which is not only proper but necessary under the Constitution 
if law and order are to prevail. The Federal Government has 
for years compelled the payment of internal revenne tax on 
beverages containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 

If it is not for the reason that light wine and beer are in- 
toxicating, why is there talk of passing a law permitting their 
sale? And if they are intoxicating, then any law of that kind 
would be unconstitutional, as the Constitution makes no dis- 
tinction between slightly intoxicating and very intoxicating. 
The word used is “ intoxicating” with no qualifications. 

The wets, as stated by Mr. VoLsTEAD, had only to secure the 
votes of one-third of either House of Congress or a majority of 
either branch of the legislatures of 13 States to have prevented 
the submission and adoption of the eighteenth amendment, 
while the advocates of the amendment had to obtain two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress and a majority of both houses, or 
72 in all, of 36 States. In fact, in less than a year and a half 
the amendment was carried in 92 out of the 96 houses of the 48 
legislatures, and only 4 houses failed to approve it. 

To repeal or modify the Constitution would require the same 
number of votes that it did to put it into effect. 

Michigan adopted prohibition by a vote of over 68,000. A 
year later it defeated the sale of wine and beer by a majority 
of 270,000, 


Ohio adopted prohibition in 1918, and when a referendum 
was taken a year later on permitting the sale of beer contain- 
ing 2} per cent of alcohol the majority against it was in- 
creased, and the last referendum election in Ohio, which pro- 
hibits the sale of beer and wine that contains more than one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol, was carried by a majority of 
290,000 votes, and similar votes have been taken in other States. 
Are not these facts sufficient to show that the present agitation 
of the liquor question is a mere camouflage to detract atten- 
tion from the manufacturers of moonshine and the unlawful 
sale by the bootleggers? 

NARCOTICS, 

In June, 1919, the United States Treasury, Department of 
the Public Health Service, issued a pamphlet showing that the 
United States was the greatest ene country on 
record per capita, consumption being 36 grains per capita, as 
compared with 1 for Italy, 2 for Germany, and 8 for France. 

On May 22, 1922, an act was passed that places a penalty 
of not more than $5,000 and imprisonment for not more than 
10 years upon anyone who fraudulently or knowingly imports 
or brings any narcotic drug into the United States and any 
Territory under its control or jurisdiction contrary to law, and 
so forth; also holds the vessel on which imported and pre- 
vents its being transported through the United States to any 
other country, and it is believed that this will practically put 
an end to its sale in the country. 

PEACE CONFERENCE, 


The Peace Conference, which adjourned on February 6, 1922, 
accomplished more in the three months in which it wasin session 
than all the gatherings of that nature did in all past time, and 
that without the surrendering of sovereignty or an agreement 
to assist any other country in war. 

When it convened it was generally believed that dissension 
would arise, especially between the representatives from Japan 
and China, and it was with great misgivings as to results that 
the convocation met, and yet when it finally adjourned it was 
with the best of feelings on the part of the representatives of 
every nation. 

Among the important subjects considered were the islands in 
the Pacific. It has been generally conceded that the United 
States was in more danger of trouble, especially with Japan, 
on this account than any other nation. The four-power pact 
or treaty to keep peace in the Pacific entered into by the United 
States, the British Empire, Japan, and France is probably the 
shortest treaty ever made between the leading contracting 
powers, and yet by its terms, for at least 10 years, it will avert 
the possible danger of misunderstandings on this subject. 

By the treaties not only is war averted so far as the islands 
in the Pacific are concerned for at least 10 years, but the secret 
treaty existing between Great Britain and Japan, by which 
Great Britain had agreed to assist Japan, is abrogated, and the 
use of gas and submarines without first giving notice is pro- 
hibited. 

To remove any possible doubt as to our being bound in com- 
plicating alliances by the four-power treaty, the following res- 
ervation was made to the treaty: 


The United States understands that under the statement in the pre- 
amble or under the terms of this treaty there is no commitment to 
armed force, no alliance, no obligation to join in any defense. 


OTHER LEGISLATION. 


Many other important matters of legislation have been con- 
sidered and acted upon by Congress, among them being the 
maternity bill; the antilynching bill, which was passed by the 
House on January 26, 1922, being opposed almost unanimously 
by the Democrats; the so-called soldiers’ bonus bill, which 
passed the House March 23, 1922, and provides a slight com- 
pensation for the great sacrifice each soldier made while many 
of those who have opposed it were at home profiteering from 
the soldiers’ efforts; the blue sky bill, which passed the House 
April 28, 1922, and prevents the use of the mails or other inter- 
state commerce from transporting or procuring the sale of 
fraudulent securities into a State that has a blue sky law, as 
Ohio and most States have; and the Cable bill, which passed 
the House June 20, 1922, giving to alien women equal rights 
with men; and many other bills. 

Never before has a party been confronted with such a prob- 
lem as this administration. When the Civil War ended, we 
were only indebted two and one-half billions of dollars, while 
now we owe $23,600,000,000, with an annual interest charge of 
about $1,000,000,000. Again, when the Civil War ended Europe 
had an abundance of capital to buy our products, both of the 
factory and the farm, and immediately invested a large amount 
of capital here in the construction of railroads and other enter- 
prises, while now they are nearly all practically bankrupt and 

i begging assistance. 
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We avoided a panic only because the people believed that the 
Republican Party would do all that a government can do to 
assist in restoring confidence and placing the Government back 
on a safe and sound foundation. And in the short period of 
16 months, under the wise guidance of the Republican Party, 
the Government survey shows that confidence has been restored 
and that business is steadily improving, that there is a large 
increase in employment as compared with last year, that the 
production of steel is increasing, prices of staple articles and 
materials are advancing, interest is falling, and that all the 
Federal banks report a great improvement in business. The 
fact that United States bonds, which were selling at 85 cents 
on the dollar, have gone to par is absolute proof in itself that 
times are better and that the people generally are satisfied with 
what the present gyn: eee done and is doing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. „I yield the balance of the 
time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fess). The gentleman from Illinois 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, on April 11, 1922, 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson] introduced a 
House resolution for the appointment of a select committee to 
investigate all contracts and expenditures made by the War 
and Navy Departments and the Alien Property Custodian during 
the War with Germany. Afterwards that resolution has been 
discussed upon the floor of the House and Senate repeatedly. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr], generally on 
time yielded by the Democratic side, has addressed himself to 
the subject on several occasions, and again to-day has alluded 
to the matters involved in the resolution. Coming from Repub- 
lican sources, the resolution and the speeches of Mr. Wooprurr 
and Mr. JoHnson have been seized upon largely by Demo- 
cratic Members in both House and Senate as excuses, and in 
both Houses the most strenuous demands have been made by them 
on repeated occasions for an investigation of the Department of 
Justice and for the passage of this resolution. However worthy 
may have been the object of the original mover of the resolu- 
tion, it has been a means toward an end for the Democrats of 
the Congress. They have filled the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
the papers of the country with their denunciations of the 
Attorney General and his department, knowing full well that all 
the sentiment they can thus create will militate against the 
present administration and to Democratic advantage. ‘This 
resolution has been made a political tool. 

They clamor for an investigation. Of what? Of the thieves 
ånd grafters that existed under their administration. Thus far 
I have sat by and listened in silence to this Democratic enthu- 
siasm for investigations. But I now feel that it might be useful 
from a historical standpoint to look at the Democratic record 
briefly on the subject of war investigations. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gargerr], the minority leader, on May 9 
last, in advocating the passage of the Johnson resolution, said 
in speaking of the Wilson administration, in part: 

On every side it was criticized and complained of, but its head, nor 
any of the heads of a page although first and last criticized 
from every partisan angle and standpoint, thank God, never directly 
or indirectly requ to be excused from a congressional investiga- 
tion. * * * No Democratic administration ever backed away from 
an investigation or attempted to avoid it. q 

These sentiments awakened intense enthusiasm among our 
Democratic brethren. Let us investigate the records a little on 
the subject. 

In the Sixty-fifth, or “war” Congress, the Senate, seeing 
the immense expenditures about to be incurred, and desiring 
to have a committee of Congress to act with the President and 
executive departinents in limiting and regulating war expendi- 
tures, attached an amendment to the food control act providing 
for the appointment of such a bipartisan committee. A similar 
committee had been appointed in the Civil War in the admin- 
istration of President Lincoln. President Wilson at once wrote 
a letter to Mr. Lever, Democratic chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House, in which he said as to this Senate 
amendment: 

Section 23 is not only entirely foreign to the subject matter of 
the food administration Int. in which it is incorporated, but would, 
if enacted into law, render my task of conducting the war practically 
impossible. I can not believe that those who pro t section 
scrutinized it with care or analyzed the effects which its operation 
would necessarily have. The constant supervision of executive action 
which it contemplates would amount to nothing less than an as- 
sumption on the rt of the legislative body of the executive work 
of the administration. 

That ended the matter. 
up behind the President. 


Every Democrat in Congress lined 
There was no such committee. The 


appointment of such a committee doubtless would have saved 
billions of the peoples’ money. 

When the Sixty-sixth Congress met early in 1919 it was Re- 
publican in both branches. One of the first things done was 
to appoint a committee of 15 to investigate the expenditures of 
the war. The Democrats selected to act on this committee 
were five of the best lawyers and leading men they had. The 
gentleman, from Tennessee, Mr. Garrett, present minority 
leader; Mr. Flood, of Virginia; Mr. Doremus, of Michigan; the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Lea; and Mr. Donovan, of 
New York. The Democrats did not oppose the naming of this 
committee, because manifestly such opposition would have 
availed nothing in face of the solid Republican majority in the 
House. They contented themselves, however, with attempting 
to obstruct the investigation and render it futile in any way 
possible. 

If you are interested, look into one of the 18 volumes of 
hearings of this committee. Every question asked by the minor- 
ity members seems to be framed. to defend the particular person 
or interest. being investigated. All through the investigation 
the War Department was hostile and the Department of Justice 
ignored it. Whenever the committee began to get its hands 
on some one, all the force of the War Department was exerted 
in defense, and whitewashing committees exonerated the ac- 
cused, In all this the Democratic members concurred. 

On June 1 last the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
presented to the House a letter from the former Attorney Gen- 
eral in which Mr. Palmer, who had found no war frauds to 
prosecute while Attorney General, said: 

I hope the House will pass the Woodruff resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate all contracts and expenditures made 


by the War Department, etc, * an investigation of the char- 
aaar proposed the Woodruff resolution might be very helpful to the 


My mind ran back at once to August 11, 1919. The Com- 
mittee on War Expenditures was investigating Muscle Shoals. 
We found that the Attorney General, Mr. Palmer, had complete 
daily reports from investigators about conditions there. Think- 
ing to save double expense we sent a trained accountant to 
inspect these reports for us. Mr. Palmer refused this privilege 
in a letter, a part of which is: 

* * The reports and statements made to the Attorney General 
by his subordinates are regarded as privileged. In harmony with the 
long-established practice, such rts of matters still under con- 
sideration. in this department should be treated as confidential within 
the department. Furthermore, this matter is actively pending and 
under observation in the department, and I am therefore of the opinion 
that it would be incompatible with the public interest to permit Mr. 
Storck and his assistants to inspect such reports that have been made 
to me from time to time by my agents engaged in the Muscle Shoals 
investigation. 

Thus we observe that what Mr. Palmer would not do in his 
administration he now insists should be done in the administra- 
tion of his successor. 

Man after man on the Democratic side has risen to ask 
for this proposed investigation. It is useful to observe what 
they did and said when the former investigation of these mat- 
ters was being had. The select committee filed several reports. 
In every case the Democratic Members filed minority views. 
Some of these reports were as follows: 

On July 28, 1919. the committee reported that there were 
immense quantities of surplus canned goods on hand in the 
Army stores, which were spoiling, that the Secretary of War 
was keeping them off the market by agreement with the pack- 
ers and asking by resolution that they be sold direct to the 
people. The Democratic Members in minority views said the 
arrangement made by the Secretary of War with the packers 
and canners was proper, said there were no surplus goods, and 
did all they could to defeat the resolution. 

On November 11, 1919, the committee reported on the allow- 
ance of claims under the Dent Act, complaining that errors 
and frauds existed, called attention to specific cases, and pre- 
sented a resolution calling on the Secretary of War to demand 
or sue for the sums unjustly paid. These are the same claims 
where Brigadier General Lord, Chief of Finance, has already 
discovered $46,000,000 of errors in auditing one-tenth of these 
claims. The Democratic Members objected. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pov], Democratic ranking member 
on the Rules Committee, opposing the rule to bring in this reso- 
lution, said: 

The proper thing to do with this resolution is to vote it down, Such 
an asinine performance as this hus never been enacted in this House 
since I have been a Member. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], in presenting 
the minority views, said: 

It (the passage of the resolution) will tend to render uncertain — 


minds of all those business interests throughout the whole Unit 
States with whom settlements have been made, and its inevitable effect 
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will be to embarrass and retard the various. war claims boards on the 
‘one hand and contractors on the other in the n ations relative to 
the settlements in the hundreds of cases still pen 


Then, after shedding their tears over the poor contractors, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] concludes: 

in view of the foregoing statements of fact and reason, it is felt 
Ko the minority that it is 5 regrettable that House Resolution 

1 and the report accompanying it, containing the imputations and 
inferences against trusted officials of the Government and the vast 
number of respectable and honorable business men with whom these 
officials have dealt, should be presented to the House, and that if it be 
brought up for consideration it should be unhesitatingly rejected. 

On February 16, 1920, the committee presented a report on 
aviation. It dealt with the spruce division, the failure of the 
aircraft program, condemned the cost-plus system, and named 
guilty officials. The Democratic Members defended the waste 
of the spruce program, defended the cost-plus sysem, alluded 
to the persons criticised as “men who faithfully served the 
Government, during the war“ and “men who self-sacrificingly 
devoted themselves to the cause of their country.” As to Colonel 
Deeds, of whom Mr. Hughes, in his report, had said he ought to 
be indicted and punished, the report was alleged to be un- 
warranted and a gratuitous refiectiom” 

On April 10, 1920, a report was made on war camps. Hun- 
dreds of cases of frands were cited and the cost-plus system 
condemned, It recommended suits for recovery of sums fraudu- 
lently paid out. The Democratic Members said: ‘The cost-plus 
system was not only justifiable but inevitable and unavoidable.” 
All war camp contractors were defended and absolved. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; I have but a limited time. 

On May 18, 1920, a report was filed on nitrate plants, espe- 
cially Muscle Shoals. The report called attention to the politi- 
cal location of these plants, cited immense frauds in their con- 
struction, asked that no further funds be expended until some 
policy was adopted, and criticized and attacked the legality and 
fairness of the contracts with the Air Nitrates Corporation and 
the Alabama Power Co. ‘The Democratic Members defended 
everything; they defended the expenditure of vast sums after 
the armistice. They said the contract with the Air Nitrates Cor- 
poration was not “ unjust and unfair” and that the officer who 
made it was a “faithful officer of the Regular Army, denied the 
opportunity—dear to every soldier's heart—of serving with the 
colors on the battle field.” They said about the contract with 
the Alabama Power Co. which now has been held to be invalid 
in part: 

We think the authorities were justified in turning to the Alabama 
thi Co, and making the best terms possible, which we believe they 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; my time is limited and I will 
not yield, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is very well that the gen- 
tieman refuses to yield on the statenfént that he is making now. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am quoting the exact language 
from the official 1 

I most respectfully suggest that these minority views be not 
used by my Democratic friends as campaign documents in the 
southern country just now. 

On February 8, 1921, the committee filed a report on surplus 
leather goods and condemned the contract with the United 
States Harness Co., a contract which has since been canceled 
for fraud and where indictments shall probably soon be re- 
turned. The Democratic report said that they did not think 
the principais in this infamous contract “ have in any respect 
injured the Government or violated the ethics of good citizen- 
ship. Their conduct throughout all the different activities in 
which they have been engaged has been such as to cause the 
minority to believe them entitled to entire confidence and re- 
spect.” 

On February 28, 1921, a report was presented on various war 
contracts, among others mentioned and criticized being that of 
the sale of lumber to J. L. Philips and John Stephens. This 
is the same matter in which an arrest has just been made of 
one of the principals. The Democratic report said that they 
“must express their strong and earnest dissent from practically 
all of the conclusions which have been reached and the criti- 
cisms made by the majority.” 

On March 2, 1921; a report was filed calling attention to the 
sale, by certain packers, of large quantities of rotten and 
poisonous salmon for food for our soldiers, and recommended 
prosecutions and civil suits. The Democratic Members dis- 
agreed with the majority and praised in the most extravagant 
terms the War Department for not having permitted the sol- 
diers to eat the rotten fish. That is one of the matters Mr. 
Reavis has in hand now, and I believe before he finishes we 


shall find there is a God in Israel. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Many more cases might be cited, but they are all the same. 
That is the record, and it will stand for all time. A record of 
defense of every war crook who stole from and plundered his 
country while men died for it with weapons in their hands, 
That record I submit to the candid and thoughtful considera- 
tion of this House and of the country. 

It is therefore obvious that our Democratic associates here 
are now clamoring for an investigation of frauds and criminals 
which for two years they have said did not exist. Any rea- 
sonable man knows that the only effect a congressional investi- 
gation will have now will be to embarrass and impede the At- 
torney General in the prosecutions he now has under way. 
Anyone who advocates such a preceeding now is, intentionally 
or unintentionally, only playing into the hands of those who are 
to be investigated or prosecuted. 

It is also apparent that the effect of Democratic policy as to 
war profiteers and grafters has been: 

First. To permit them to practice their frauds unchecked and 
unimpeded during the war. 

Second. To defend them when investigated and accused, 

Third. To aid and assist them by interfering with and at- 
tempting to create public sentiment against the officials charged 
by law with their prosecution, 

Very few people appreciate the nature of the task the De- 
partment of Justice has in these cases, In the first place, every 
crime committed prior to March 4, 1918, was barred by the 
statute of limitations when President Harding took his office. 
This outlawing of crime was permitted by Attorney General 
Palmer. Before Congress passed the necessary act extending 
the statute of limitations prosecutions for all crimes occurring 
before November 18, 1918, were barred. So it will be seen that 
no crimes committed before the armistice can now be prose- 
cuted. Again, in almost every case of suspected settlements of 
war contracts, every effort was made by the agents of the last 
administration to effect a binding and complete settlement so 
that there could be no further proceeding. The most binding 
releases have been given, and boards of officers with full au- 
thority haye done all they can to estop the Government from 
further proceedings. Men who made the contracts or settle- 
ments in question are out of the departments and scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. In many cases the files are scattered 
and sometimes lost. Audits in most cases are not available. 
In thousands of cases there are no contracts at all. Among the 
officers now in the War Department who had to do with these 
matters during the war period there is indifference, if not posi- 
tive hostility to these proceedings by the Department of Jus- 
tice. The Attorney General has had to build his organization 
from the ground up. In addition to the many other burdens im- 
posed on the Department of Justice there was a vast additional 
task of thousands of law and criminal cases arising out of the 
national prohibition law and the business of the Alien Property 
Custodian. Out of this mass of chaotic, misplaced, and frag- 
mentary information he must build his cases which will stand 
the test of the courts. Hearsay and rumor will not do in this 
forum, but there must be stern, unyielding, verified facts. These 
facts he is getting, and I think I may safely say that the 
Attorney General will not be stampeded into precipitate action 
by unjust and ill-timed criticism, but will prepare his- cases 
before he proceeds. I have entire confidence in the belief that 
every war criminal who can be prosecuted will receive the 
vigorous and unrelenting attention of the Department of Justice. 
To that end let us keep our hands off and attend to our own 
legisiative affairs. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield all the time there is 
remaining to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votsreap]. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. This afternoon an attack 
was made on me by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TIXKHAu]I. Some of the remarks made by him I think ought 
to be answered. They reflected not only upon Mr, Wheeler, but 
directly upon me, and it seems to me in view of that fact that 
I ought to have an opportunity to answer him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconup. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I was under a misapprehension 
when the gentleman ‘first made his request, and I objected. I 
shall not object if the gentleman will say that he will confine 
his remarks to a reply to the attack made on him this after- 
noon. I do not think he ought to be allowed to go into the gen- 
eral subject of prohibition at length. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 
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Mr. VOIGT. 


I reserve the right to object until I hear from 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. I answered the gentleman that I intended 
to answer the speech made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman; I desire to make just a 
brief statement in answer to the speech made this afternoon 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. So far 
as this House is concerned, an answer is superfluous. The gen- 
tleman has spoken so often in opposition to prohibition that no 
one takes him very seriously. He has mulled over the great 
evil that he claims Mr. Wheeler, the Anti-Saloon League, and I 
have done until he dreams and dreams about it both while asleep 
and awake. He sees the grand structure of constitutional gov- 
ernment reel like one overfull of the liquid refreshment the 
loss of which he so greatly and constantly bemoans. To him the 
destruction of the saloon has created an awful void, into which 
as a bottomless pit all that he considers worth while is being 
swallowed up. 

He appears to be greatly disturbed over the baneful influence 
that he pretends to think the Anti-Saloon League must have 
had upon me. He insinuated—and, if I did not mistake his 
utterances, directly charged—that it would be illegal and cor- 
rupt for Mr. Wheeler to make any suggestion to me as to what 
kind of legislation ought to be passed in the interest of pro- 
hibition, and that I was corruptly influenced by such sugges- 
tions because the league which Mr. Wheeler represents sup- 
ported me in the last election and might do so again. 

This false and cowardly attack can earn no one anything but 
contempt. No one that has any regard for what is fair and 
decent would make it. Mr. TINKHAM has never had any reason 
to believe that my interest in the cause of prohibition was less 
sincere than that of Mr. Wheeler, or that it would be anything 
less than idiotic to talk about corruptly influencing me to sup- 
port the cause of prohibition. 

I might ask, in answer, whose influence is it that speaks 
through the gentleman from Massachusetts in making this at- 
tack? I might with as much show of reason charge Mr. 
TINKHAM with being corruptly influenced by distillers, brewers, 
bootleggers, and organizations opposed to prohibition, but I am 
not going to demean myself by insisting that he has to be 
bought or otherwise corruptly influenced to vote against prohi- 
bition. I grant you that it is not necessary to promise him 
auy support in his campaign to induce him to enthusiastically 
shout for booze, Still, he will have that support, because they 
know he will remain faithful to their cause. 

I do not expect that kind of support. I would much rather 
have the Anti-Saloon League, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the Salvation Army, the churches, and that host 
of earnest and unselfish men and women whose devotion to 
the prohibition cause has made possible a saloonless Nation. I 
am proud of the class of support that I haye been able to com- 
mand, and I have no hesitation in comparing it with the class 
of people belonging to organizations against prohibition whose 
votes I presume he is courting. 

The reason why this attack is made at this time is apparent. 
Wet organizations are at work to-day in my congressional dis- 
trict, and have been for months. They have made all sorts of 
threats of what they are going to do to me. I have had to 
face all sorts of abuse, and I expect to face a great deal more 
of it. I am willing to meet all fair criticism, but when a per- 
son falsely impugns my motives I resent it. and I intend to 
resent it as vigorously as I can. I did not believe that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts would stoop to the methods 
he is employing. 

The efforts to discredit the Anti-Saloon League by charging 
that it has violated the corrupt practices act because the na- 
tional organization has not filed statements of what each State 
organization has received and spent in campaigns is so ridicu- 
lous that I admire the gentleman for having the nerve to make 
it with a straight face. No national or State organization 1s 
required under the law to file any such statement. The re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the State organizations are not re- 
ported by the Republican, the Democratic, or any other party. 
There are hundreds of these organizations, none of which file 
such reports. 

It takes a good deal of gall for a person opposed to prohibi- 
tion to even suggest that this failure is an offense when not one 
of the dozens of organizations opposed to prohibition has even 
filed one. But it is perhaps the thing that may be expected 
from one who has so little regard for what is fair and decent 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts has shown in this case. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Are you not going to read the 
bill? I would like to answer some things that have been stated 
by the gentleman from Ilinois, 

Mr. MADDEN. I agreed to quit when we got through with 
the general debate. Mr! Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Warsa having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Fess, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R, 12090 and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. WYANT, for two days, on account of official business. 

Mr. Parrerson of Missouri, for two weeks, on account of 
serious sickness of his father. 

Mr. OVERSTREET, for one week, on account of sickness in 
family. e - 

Mr. Joxes of Texas (at the request of Mr. LANHAM), for 
to-day, on account of important business. 

Mr. Corton, for 10 days, on account of important business. 
Mr. Tucker, indefinitely, on account of sickness in family. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis Mr. John Paul de Baat Doelman, a sub- 
ject of the Netherlands; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H, J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposal of 
articles produced by patients in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 2682. An act to amend the act entitled An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved 
March 3, 1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto; : 

S. 426. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue 
as & poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the 
court, and to provide for the prosecution of writs of error 
and appeals in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. p. 866); 

S. 3156. An act to amend section 70 of the Judicial Code; and 

S. 494. An act for the relief of Benjamin O. Kerlee. 

MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill H. R. 10871, making appropriations for the mili- 
tary and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, for 
printing under the rules. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Speaker, yesterday Representative Woop- 
RUFF, of Michigan, made an attack upon the Alien Property 
Custodian, Thomas W. Miller. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Miller is a citizen of the State of Delaware, 
which State I have the honor to represent, it is not so much a 
duty as a pleasure for me to make some reply to the attack 
made upon him. I am in accord with what I think is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Wooprurr in the prosecution of the perpetrators 
of frauds against the Government during the war. I do not 
think, however, that it is fair or commendable to attempt by 
innuendo, implication, covert insinu&tion, or misleading allu- 
sion to asperse the character of a high public official in an 
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indirect way and without the most positive proof. Too often 
the immunity of a Congressman leads to gross defamation of 
personal character which the perpetrator would not be willing 
to make in private life, where he could be held responsible for 
the loss sustained thereby. 

Col. Thomas W. Miller is a young man standing within the 
threshold of a promising life. He has been a Member of this 
body; he was in actual service in Europe during the late war; 
he was in charge of the eastern division of the Speaker’s bureau 
of the Republican Party during the last campaign; he is strong 
and forceful and possesses great executive ability which those 
who know him best appreciate the most. It is not possible that 
such a man would mar the prospects_of an exceedingly prom- 
ising career by deliberate maladministration of his office. It is 
impossible to understand the animus of the gentleman from 
Michigan, seeing that by no rule of justice could Col. Thomas W. 
Miller, the Alien Property Custodian, be held responsible for 
the acts of his predecessor, or for the prosecution of any fraud 
which his predecessor may have committed, such prosecution 
being clearly and solely within the sphere of authority of the 
Department of Justice. Moreover, no delay or disinclination on 
the part of the Department of Justice—assuming that such ex- 
ists—can in fairness be laid at the door of the Alien Property 
Custodian. The duties of his office are purely administrative 
and defined by the law which imposes no duty upon him of 
usurping the functions of the Department of Justice. The im- 
munity of a Congressman is a rare power and should be used 
with the utmost carefulness. It was granted for the public 
geod; it should not be used against the public good and for the 
destruction of individual character and reputation, Inasmuch 
as the charges of the gentleman from Michigan were made 
from the floor of the House, and will, therefore, appear in the 
Recorp for public dissemination, I am including in this short 
address for the purposes of equal publicity certain statements 
made in answer thereto by the Alien Property Custodian, Mr. 
Miller, which are as follows: 

FAILURE TO TAKE ACTION IN PROSECUTION, œ 

Col, Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, with refer- 
ence to Congressman Wooprurr’s speech, said to-day: ` 

It was stated that this office has not taken action to reopen and 
prosecute certain alleged transactions carried on by this office under 
the previous administration. The entire personnel of this office, which 
is considerably less in mumber than before March 4, 1921, is fully en- 
gaged in handling current and daily problems that are presented to us 
in the administration of the 31, active trusts now handled by this 
office. The office is not equipped either with appropriation of money 
by Congress or in personnel to turn itself into a district attorney's or 

ting attorney's office. These functions are delegated to the 
83838 of Justice and to Congress, if it so desires, through select 
or other committees of that body, and we have always complied with 
any uest for information or cooperation from either of these Goy- 
ernment agencies in this particular. 

If any mistakes have been made by this office under the present in- 
eumbent, we will be — d too glad to correct such errors should they 
come to our attention by public notice or as a result of our own 
investigation. 

STATEMENT IN RESPECT TO CHARACTER OF PROPERTY HELD. 

Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, in reference to 
Congressman Woopnurr's speech, to-day said: 

An incomplete and rough estimate of the total amonnt of property 
held by this office to-day is criticized in Congressman Wooprurr’s 
speech, es y the figures which show approximately $29.000,000 
belonging to Americans,“ and “others” amounting to a like sum. 
These figures are, of course, an estimate, for the reason that the de- 
termination of enemy character is made principally on a decision of 
residence, and until a claim is filed for the return of property it is 
absolutely impossible to determine the nationality of the enemy in 
whose name the property is held. The other nationalities referred to 
are Czecho-Slo Bulgarians, Turks, 
and Russians, so many nationalities g involved, due to the parti- 
tion of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and the shifting of boundary 
lines as the result of the war. Property of Americans, neutrals, etc., 
was taken under the authority of Congress when such persons were 
resident in enemy territory, or in territory occupied by the enemy. 

We are criticized for canceling or nixing“ epean s is a 
method of overcoming the customary governmental red tape which 
should receive approbation of a critic rather than his condemnation. 
There areethousands of reports of enemy property on the records of 
this office, which, upon investigation, showed that the property should 
not be demanded or reduced to possession, and therefore, in order to 
give the parties interested a clear title, this office, under the present 
administration, has voluntarily “nixed” hundreds of records on our 
own initiative and at no expense to the people involved. Im fact, we 
have always returned property whenever claimant comes within the 
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We hold no brief for our predecessors in office and do not know 
why they placed certain values on property that they had seized, but 
it is proper to say in reply to Con n Wooprvrr’s criticism that 
the seeming depreciation in the values of property is due to the depre- 
ciation in the market value of the stocks, bonds, and other securities 
held by this office, which is not estimated on their face valne. 


ANSWER TO CHARGES IN CONNECTION WITH THE SALE OF ALTEN PROPERTY. 
Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, replying to 


Congressman Wooprvurr’s speech in the House to-day, said: 

No properties haye been sold by the present Alien Prope: Custodian 
with the exception of small pice of . estate, and i —— when 
the income from the property was not suficient to pay taxes and Im- 


rovements required by munici authorities, and the assent of the 
ate enemies has been obtained os every instance where it Mehl ignore 
No lawyers are employed b this administration who on one e repre- 
sent the custodian and ọn other side represent alien interests. 

It is not true that the present administration of this office with re- 
spect to lawyers’ fees, as well as the ethics of the profession, is a 
Scandal under the present administration of this office. In the re- 
port of this office to the Senate on April 10 of this year we showed that 
a total of approximately $117,000 had been paid in lawyers’ fees 
8 3 192l as compared to over $2,000,000 8 under the 

minis n. e are opera approximate 
trusts in this office, scattered from the . . 


Evidently the Congressman making the ch believes the false figures 
which have appeared in the public press of late without any founda- 
tion of fact. e stand on the report that we made to the Senate on 
CGG. 
B stee for the alien interests in e property ad- 
ministered by this office under the trading with the enemy act. 


ANSWER TO CHARGES IN CONNECTION WITH THR PEACE RESOLUTION. 


Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, with reference 
to Congressman Wooprurr’s speech, said to-day: 

Last June when the peace resolution was pending before the Houses 
of pes — this office was requested to discuss the then pending resolu- 
ee With the members of the respective committees in the House and 

enate, for the purpose of suggesting certain amendments to the reso- 
lution vitally affecting the a ministration ef the trading with the 
enemy act. A number of amendments were suggested. The ones in 
which this. office was interested were those that would continue the 
authority of the Alien Property Custodian in followin up demands 
for property not then reduced to possession, but which under the 
statutes and precedents were in the same category as property that 
had been ‘surrendered in response to previous demands. If such an 
amendment had not been inserted, those who had obeyed the provisions 
of the alien property act by reporting and surrendering enemy prop- 
erty would have been penalized, while those who had disobeyed the law 
or evaded its provisions by 3 comply with just and proper 
demands of the Government would ve been immune. It was there- 
fore essential to this office that the ge in the ce resolution 
Protect and guarantee compliance with demands . July 2, 
1921, for the surrender of property. The fact remains that we have 
obtained the amendments that we wanted. The inference drawn with 
regard to the other amendments, which were not finally incorporated in 
the peace resolution, is untrue. 


ANSWER TO THE MATTER OF THE BOSCH MAGNETO CASE. 


Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, with reference 
to Congressman WooprurFr’s speech, said to-day: 


Congressman Wooprurr, in his speech, infers that this office inten- 
tionally misrepresented facts in its recent report to Congress N 
ing the sale of the Bosch Magneto Co. under the Wilson administration. 

The only records in the Bosch Magneto case are those that were 
handed to this office by my Dare tas” These official records show 
that the bill of sale ran to Martin E. Kern, who, according to these 
records, was purchasing this roperty for himself and certain other 
participants. The fact that this office, as a part of the official records 
of the Bosch Magneto Co., listed the names of these Participants, does 
not mean that we are endeavoring to protect anyone. Surely no one 
would ect this office to alter official records eyen though they may 
be at variance with what may be proven as the result of court or other 
legal proceedings. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Illinois inform us whether it is his purpose to call up 
the conference report which he just presented to-morrow or 
to go ahead with this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, the intention is to go ahead 
with this bill, and when we complete that then to call up the 
conference report. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Very well. 

s ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 8 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, June 23, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CRAGO: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2885. An 
act to authorize the acquisition of lands for military purposes 
in certain cases and making appropriations therefor, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1131). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11603. A bill to validate for certain purposes the revocation of 
discharge orders of Lieut. Col. James M. Palmer and the orders 
restoring such officer to his former rank and command; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1132). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8011) granting an increase of pension to William 
B. Yeater; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12100) granting a pension to Louis Toupin, 
alias Beaudette; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12103) granting an increase of pension to 
Orville H. Mills; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 12119) to amend an act enti- 
tled “ An act to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States,” approved May 19, 1921; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12120) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county court of Lafay- 
ette County, in the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12121) granting the consent of Congress 
to the county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 12122) granting relief to sol- 
diers and sailors of the World War who have died or were 
killed in action and were not covered by the provisions of the 
war risk insurance, to parents, next of kin, widows, and former 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, and to certain Army 
nurses; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 12123) for the establishment 
of an industrial reformatory at Camp Grant, Ill.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12124) relative to contri- 
butions for the election of Representatives in Congress and 
Members of the United States Senate; to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 

By Mr, CABLE: A bill (H. R. 12125) providing for the 
erection of a public building at St. Marys, Ohio, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. : 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Resolution (H. Res. 878) authorizing 
an investigation of the Alien Property Custodian; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

Ry Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 12126) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert F. Drew; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 12127) for the relief of 
Donald H. Jeffris; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12128) granting a pension to Mary Mason ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 12129) granting a pension to 
Adaline Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 12130) granting a pension to 
Harriet A. Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12131) granting a pension to Addie J. 
Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12132) for the relief of C. D. 
Pautler; to the Committee on Claims. . 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12133) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Rebecca J. Dunn; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12134) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Von Eiff; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (II. R. 12135) granting an increase 
of pension to Angie O. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12136) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Minerva J. Gardner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 12187) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Langley; to the Committee on 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12138) for the relief of Frank 
A. Jahn; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 12139) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adaline Walker; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 12140) to correct the 
1 record of James Burke; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6046. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions unani- 
mously adopted at a regular meeting of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Richmond, Va., June 14, 1922, against the de- 
cisions to reduce wages now being issued by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

6047. Also (by request), resolution adopted at the annual 
Congress of the Sons of the American Revolution held at Spring- 
field, Mass., relative to immigration conditions; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6048. Also (by request), resolution adopted at the annual 
Congress of the Sons of the American Revolution held at Spring- 
field, Mass., favoring the erection by the Federal Government on 
Lexington Common, of a suitable memorial to be unveiled and 
dedicated on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle; to the Committee on the Library. 

6049. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of convention of delegates 
of the disabled veterans of the World War, San Diego, Calif., 
indorsing Senate bill 3463; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6050. Al, petition of convention of disabled veterans of the 
World War, San Diego, Calif., urging that transportation be 
furnished to family as well as soldier who has been ordered to 
different climate or institution by proper authority ; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6051, Also, petition of convention of disabled veterans of the 
World War, San Diego, Calif., relative to insurance of ex- 
service men; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

6052. Also, petition of convention of disabled veterans of 
the World War, San Diego, Calif., favoring amendment to the 
existing rehabilitation act, providing for medical attention for 
families of veterans; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

6053. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of mem- 
bers of the Second Presbyterian Church, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
praying for relief for persecuted Armenians; to the Cominittee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6054. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the American Publishers’ 
Conference, Washington, D. C.. relative to House bill 11965; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6055. By Mr. McPHERSON: Petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, California, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Missouri pray- 
ing for the immediate passage of House bill No. 7, a bill to 
create a department of education and to furnish appropria- 
tion to conduct such department, to authorize an appropriation 
of money to encourage the States in the promotion and snp- 
port of education, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education. 

6056. By Mr. SCHALL: Resolution of Minnesota Retail Dry 
Goods Associations, by Arch E. Ray, O. J. Nelson J. E. Brett, 
relative to the proposed tariff duty on kid gloves; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6057. By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of Proyidence Pdst, No. 1, 
American Legion, Department of Rhode Island, urging that the 
appropriation for the War Department be made sufficient to 
form a firm foundation for an efficient citizen army in future 
wars and to provide instruction and training for National Guard 
and Reserve Corps organizations in time of peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

6058. By Mr. WYANT: Resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church at Olathe, 
Kans., relative to House bill 9753, to secure Sunday as a day 
of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6059. Also, resolutions adopted by the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church at Olathe, Kans., indorsing House Joint 
Resolution 131 and Senate Joint Resolution 31; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. À 
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SENATE. 
Frivay, June 23, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

7 — PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Hale MeNary Shortridge 
Borah Harreld Moses Simmons 
Bursum Harris Myers Smith 
Calder Heflin Nelson Smoot 
Capper Hiteheock Newberry Spencer 
Caraway Johnson Nicholson Stanley 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Sterling 
Cummins Kellogg Oddie Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Overman Underwood 
Dial La Follette Pepper Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
du Pont McCormick oindexter Warren 
Edge McCumber omerene atson, Ga. 
Ernst McKellar Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Fernald Mckinley Robinson Willis 
Gooding McLean Sheppard 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. LADD. I wish to announce that the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Keyes] are engaged in a hearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Kenprick] are absent on official business. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of the 
Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amend- 
ing the Federal reserve act, which were on page 1, line 4, after 
“by,” to insert “section 3 of”; on page 1, line 5, after 
“amended,” to insert “to read”; on page 1, to strike out lines 
6 to 11, inclusive; and on page 2, line 4, after “ association,” to 
insert, but the discount of bills of exchange drawn against 
actually existing value and the discount of commercial or busi- 
ness paper actually owned by the person negotiating the same 
shall not be considered as borrowed money within the meaning 
of this section.” 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Senator what the bill is? 

Mr. McLEAN. It is a bill which passed the Senate nearly a 
year ago and has been returned from the House with slight 
amendments. It merely places the State banks, which may be- 
come members of the Federal reserve system, upon the same 
plane as the national banks with regard to single lines of credit ; 
that is, eredit to single individuals. It is recommended by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Do the amendments meet with the ap- 
proval of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. McLEAN, They do. 

Mr. OVERMAN, This has nothing to do with the bill which 
we passed lately amending the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. McLEAN. Nothing whatever. This bill passed the Sen- 
ate nearly a year ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendments of the House. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on June 23, 1922, they presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bi ae 

S. 154. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Rum 

S. 156. An act for the relief of the heirs of "Julio Carrazco, 
deceased ; 

S. 426. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
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volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue 
as a poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the 
court, and to provide for the prosecution of writs. of error and 
appeals in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. p. 866) ; 

S. 494. An act for the relief of Benjamin O. Kerlee; 

S. 777. An act for the relief of John M. Green; 

S. 1087. An act for the relief of H. L. McFarlin ; 

S. 1730. An act for the relief of Philip S. Everest; 

S. 1784. An act for the relief of John B. Elliott; 

S. 1880. An act providing for the appointment of Warrant 
Officer Herbert Warren Hardman as captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army; 

S. 2682. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved March 
8, 1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; 

S. 3156. An act to amend section 70 of the Judicial Code; and 

S. 3291. An act for the relief of Henry Cordes. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the particular schedule 
before the Senate at this time is the proposed tariff on chains. 
This is just as good a place as any to call attention to the pre- 
posterous character of some of the proposed tariffs and to kill 
the bugaboo of future German competition. That bugaboo is 
held before the American people and before Senators to induce 
them to approve of great increases in the tariff for the benefit 
of favored manufacturers. Let me devote a few moments to 
the matter of chains. „Chains constitute a fair sample. 

The present tariff on chains is 20 per cent on one class of 
chains and 25 per cent on another class. It is proposed by the 
committee to raise those rates to approximately 45 per cent. 
The first question I ask is, Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator not to interrupt me 
just yet. P 

We might assume naturally that the market was being 
flooded with foreign-made chains which were destroying an 
American industry. It has been asserted, particularly by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] and others that this is true 
of German-made chains. It is not true of German-made chains 
nor of any other foreign-made chains. I challenged the other 
side to produce any evidence whatever that it is true, and they 
have utterly failed. 

Now, what are the facts? Going back to 1913 we find that 
the production of American-made chains was approximately 
$6,000,000 a year, and by such evidence as the Tariff Commis- 
sion has been able to develop and by such testimony as has 
been given before the committee it is shown that the present 
production of chains in the United States approximates $10,- 
000,000. Now, what are the imports of chains? Let us see 
what evidence there is that chains from other countries are 
coming into our country in such quantities as to justify nearly 
doubling the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I wish 
to advise him, if he is not already aware of it, that the pro- 
vision on page 65— 
but no chain or chains of any description, except anchor and stud-link 
chains, shall pay a duty of less than 45 per cent ad yalorem— 
has been disagreed to by the committee, and it was so an- 
nounced by the chairman of the committee. So the rates the 
Senator should discuss are the specific rates provided for, and 
they have been cut, I will say to the Senator, also by the 
amendment which has been offered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Another thing I wish to say to the Senator 
is that the specific rates proposed by the pending bill are in 
many cases less than the rates imposed by the existing law. 
For instance, take the first bracket in the chain paragraph, and 
it provides: 

Par. 329. Chain and chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not 
less than three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 1 cent per pound. 

One cent has been cut to seven-eighths of a cent, and that 
amounts to only 12} per cent instead of 20 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumparr], 
was on his feet I asked him what was the difference between 
the tariff on chains, proposed by the committee, and the exist- 
ing law, and he replied that the proposed tariff approximated 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff, which was 45 per cent. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Payne-Aldrich tariff contained the pro- 
vision: 

But no chain or chains of any description shall pay a lower rate of 
duty than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

If the Senator from Nebraska will turn to the statistics as 
to imports and exports, which have been furnished by the 
department, he will find that after the passage of that law, I 
think beginning a few months after it went into effect, instead 
of a specitie duty equivalent to 17.41 per cent ad valorem, 
chains came in under the 45 per cent rate, 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, I do not ask the Senator to go into 
details, Suffice it to say that it is proposed to increase the 
tariff on chains. As the committee reported the bill it provided 
that the tariff should be 45 per cent, as against the existing 
tariff of 20 and 25 per cent. If the committee has receded, as it 
has been forced to recede in a number of other cases because 
of the fight which Senators on this side of the Chamber haye 
made, F am glad of it, but I still denounce any increase of this 
rate as an outrage, 

What have been the imports? I have stated the amount of 
production and given figures which must have been before the 
Committee on Finanee. The imports between 1907 and 1913 
averaged $45,000 a year; the imports between 1918 and 1919 
averaged $89,000 a year; in 1920 they were $113,000; in 1921 
they were $40,000. I will give the imports, so far as the figures 
are available, for 1922. I am now talking about the present 
year; and I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wis] to that fact. He said I was talking about the past, 
but I have the figures from the Tariff Commission for the first 
three months of the present year. What do they show? The 
imports of chains during the first three months of this year 
were only $14,759 worth, while we are manufacturing in this 
country millions of dollars’ worth of chains. Practically 
speaking, no chains are coming into the country; the import of 
chains is negligible; and yet, just as in other cases, the Com- 
mittee on Finance take an article in which the American 
manufacturers are practically controlling the market and they 
come before the Senate and propose to double the tariff on that 
article, 

The committee have also done the same thing in the case 
of wood alcohol. They proposed to take wood aleohol, which 
is now on the free list, off the free list and subject it to a 
tariff of 10 cents a pound, notwithstanding the fact that Sena- 
tors on this side of the Chamber showed the fact to be that 
the United States manufactured one-half of all the wood 
alcohol in the world and had a great export trade in wood 
alcohol, experting it even to Germany. So the Committee on 
Finance came in here with a proposed tariff on ink of 30 
per cent as against the existing tariff of 15 per cent. Sena- 
tors on this side of the Chamber showed that the American 
production of ink amounts to $15,000,000 a year, and that the 
imports are only about $30,000 a year; that they are practi- 
cally negligible; there is no competition at all; and that, in 
addition to that, the American ink manufacturers have an 
export trade amounting to over $2,000,000 a year. 

So also the committee came in here in the case of cement 
and proposed to impose a tariff on eement, although with 
cement on the free list the United States is the greatest cement 
manufacturer in the world and manufactures one-half of all 
the cement made in the world, producing 88,000,000 barrels a 
year and having practically a monopoly of the market. 

So also the Committee on Finance has come here with a 
tariff upon other articles: Take wire, for instance. I have 
before me figures as to insulated wire. The Committee on 
Finance proposed a tariff on insulated wire of 30 per cent, but 
were compelled to recede to a tariff of 25 per cent, although 
under the existing law, providing a duty of only 15 per cent, 
there are practically no imports of that article, the imports 
amounting to less than $40,000 a year, whereas the manufac- 
ture of that wire in this country amounts to $69,000,000 a year 
and although the United States has an export trade in in- 
sulated wire running up inte millions of dollars a year. Yet 
the committee propose a great increase in the tariff on insulated 
wire. Many other schedules have been raised under similar 
facts. 

Now we come to chains, and the committee propose to do 
the same thing. They propese a great increase in the tariff 
on chains, although I have just read the figures which prove 
that the United States: practically manufactures all the chains 
that are consumed in the United States, and that the imports, 
even under the present tariff, are negligible. 

Mr. McLWAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield, 
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Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator from Nebraska will find that the 
rate as recommended by the committee on the cheaper chains 
is less than the 20 per cent rate of the present Underwood- 
Simmons. law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is that rate? 

Mr. MCLEAN. The rate is 20 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will take that figure. Let me show 
the Senator how excessive that is. What is the cost of manu- 
facturing these chains? The total labor cost of manufacturing 
chains in the United States is only 27 per cent; and yet the 
Committee on Finance propose, according to the statement 
of the Senator from Connecticut, to impose a tariff of 20 per 
cent on the cheaper chains. Why impose a tariff of 20 per 
cent? Is it to compensate for the difference in the cost of 
labor, when the whole cost of labor in the manufacture of 
chains, as shown by the census report, is only 27 per cent? 

Mr. MeLEAN. I do not know where the Senator gets his 
figures as to the percentage of labor cost. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I get them from the statistics furnished 
by. the Bureau of Census of the United States on all manufac- 
tures for 1919. 

Mr. MCLEAN. On the cheaper chains we have reduced the 
rate to seven-eighths of a cent a pound, and if the labor cost 
is not more than 27 per cent, the Senator will find that that 
rate will no more than equal the difference in the price of the 
cheaper chains, which runs from 4 to 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator might as well abandon that 
argument. If he is right in his assumption, chains would be 
coming into this country in great quantities and would have 
been coming in for a long time; but the imports of chains of 
all kinds for the first three months of this year have only 
amounted to $14,000, and the manufacture of chains amounted 
to millions of dollars. So the Senator must be wrong. $ 

Mr. McLEAN. I am not wrong, because, as I will undertake 
to show, when the Senator concludes his argument, chains are 
coming in now. I shall submit to the Senate statements, which 
I think are reliable, showing very recent importations at prices 
which are so low that the rate which we recommend does not 
begin to cover the difference in the production costs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a state- 
ment from the Tariff Commission, made a few days ago, giving 
the very latest figures as to the importations of chains. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wircrts] and others, when I brought 
this matter up recently, declared that in the past it may have 
been true that Germany could not export chains to the United 
States, and did not do it; but he declared that at the present 
time Germany was doing it. I have here figures which relate to 
trade during January, February, and March; they are the latest 
figures which can be procured, and they show that the total 
quantity of chains imported into the United States during the 
first quarter of the present year amounted to only 190,198 
pounds, and that the value of those chains was $14,759. Those 
figures might as well all be ciphers, so far as competition with 
the American chain manufacturers is concerned. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, doubtless the Senator will do so, 
but he has not as yet given the figures as te the export of 
chains from this country. If he will turn to the Summary of 
Tariff Information furnished by the Tariff Commission he will 
find that the export of chains from this country runs into the 
millions. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I can give the figures; I have them before 
me, and they show that in 1918 we exported $1,940,000 worth 
of chains; in 1914 we exported $3,318,000 worth of chains; in 
1920 we exported $2,335,000 worth of chains; in other words, 
we are selling chains in competition with every nation in the 
world in the markets of the world: 

Mr. McLHAN. How large were the exports in 1921? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not the figures for 1921 before 
me. Perhaps the Senator from South Carolina has them. 

Mr. McLEAN. They have fallen off. 

Mr. SMITH: For the nine months of 1921 they were 
$1,950,797. x 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In nine months of 1921 they were almost 
as much as they were for the entire year 1920. 

Mr. McLEAN. My understanding is that they have almost 
entirely fallen off since January 1 of the present year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator always has information 
somewhere in the air. I challenge him to produce it. I am 
giving official figures. 

Mr. McLBAN. I am waiting for an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am meeting the Senator’s argument 
here that we are in danger of an inundation of cheaply made 
goods from Germany. 

Mr. President. this whole bill is made upon the theory of 
entering upon a commercial war with Germany, of shutting out 
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German imports. We have heard here repeatedly from the 
Senator from North Dakota {Mr. McCumber], the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] that this country 
was in danger of having its industries ruined by German 
imports, made by cheap German labor; and this bill is aimed 
directly at Germany. It is an attempt to shut out German 
imports from this country. Germany is our second largest cus- 
tomer in the world, she is buying from us four times as much 
as we are buying from her at the present time; and this bill 
is aimed to shut out those German imports. 

Mr. President, I want to divide my subject into two parts. 
First, I want to show that we are not now having any dis- 
astrous German competition; and, secondly, that we are not 
likely to have any in the future. 

Now, as to the present. The fact is that at the present time 
Germany is buying from us four times as much as we are selling 
to Germany. The fact is at the present time that our imports 
. from Germany amount to $77,000,000 a year, and that our 
exports to Germany amount to over $350,000,000 a year. The 
fact is that we are importing from Germany at the present time 
less than half of what we imported from Germany before the 
war. The fact is that before the war one-seventh of all our 
exports went to Germany and we imported from Germany one- 
ninth of all our imports. That was a prosperous trade both 
for Germany and the United States, and it ought to be restored. 
This bill is an effort to make restoration impossible. 

Since the war, however, while our exports to Germany fiave 
grown rapidly, until they now amount to over $350,000,000 a 
year, our imports from Germany amount to only $77,000,000 a 
year. That is pretty good evidence that there does not exist 
at the present time any disastrous or extraordinary importa- 
tion of German goods. 

That is not all. What is the German situation? The fact is 
that after the German Government has strained every nerve 
to stimulate her exports during the four years that have suc- 
ceeded the war she has only succeeded in getting them to a 
point where her total exports are only one-third of what they 
were before the war. This bugaboo of German production 
destroying the industries of all other nations is utterly fal- 
lacious. The figures do not bear it out. 

Before the war Germany exported an average of 6,000,000 
tons a month. Now Germany exports an average of 2,000,000 
tons a month. In other words, her exports to all the world are 
only a third of what they were before the war, and notwith- 
standing Germany’s great desire to buy our goods, and her 
great need for our raw materials, after all the stimulation 
that she has been able to give her export trade she has only 
been able to sell to the United States one-half of what she sold 
us before the war. This is pretty good evidence that there is 
not any danger of injury coming to this country from German 
imports. 

Now, I want to take up this bugaboo. I want to discuss the 
future. Certainly no one can claim that the present imports 
from Germany are injuring us when they are only half of what 
they were before the war. Certainly no one can claim that 
Germany is likely to overwhelm the world with her exports 
when she has only been able to get her exports to one-third 
of what they were before the war. What, then, of the future? 

We are told here in a vague way that in the future we are 
going to suffer enormously. Senators have to admit that there 
are no present figures to show great German imports, but they 
say that the cost of labor is so cheap, that wages in Germany 
are so low, that the cost of production is so reduced by reason 
of the fall of the mark, that we will be in danger of it in the 
future. 

Anybody making that assertion makes it without any under- 
standing of what is going on in Germany to-day. The fact is 
that the German Government has practically bankrupted itself 
in paying subsidies to keep down the cost of production and 
to keep down the cost of living for labor. Now the Govern- 
ment has reathed a point where it has to withdraw those sub- 
sidies, and where wages in Germany are bound to rise. Ger- 
many has already begun to withdraw those subsidies. Ger- 
man wages are already rising, as the official reports of the 
United States show, and the cost of production is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Let me now take up the matter of German wages. 

I have here, from the Frankfurter Zeitung, a table based on 
the index cost of articles, or, as they express it, the indexzahlen, 
making a comparative showing of wages in Germany between 
1914, or before the war, and 1921. It relates to a number of 
different trades; and I call this particularly to the attention 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], who seems to labor 
under the delusion that German wages are likely to remain low. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, on the contrary, I 
stated very distinctly two or three times yesterday that wages 
were rising and that there were changes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am glad to hear that. I did not hap- 
pen to catch that remark. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, yes; and that there were 
changes. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, they are not as high as they 
were a year ago. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator admits that wages are ris- 
ing in Germany and fallinz in the United States. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, yes; I stated that, and that 
on account of those conditions, which were shifting from time 
to time, we were making changes to meet the new conditions. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that reduces the danger of this terri- 
ble competition from Germany that Republicans fear. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; but wages in Germany are 
not as high as they were a year ago. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, yes, they are. I have the figures to 
show it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; that is where the Senator is 
mistaken, according to my figures. Wages in the United States 
are somewhat lower, on the whole, than they were a year ago. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hold in my hand an official publication 
in the United States, the Commerce Reports, by the Department 
of Commerce, giving the internal value of the German mark, 
written by Mr. ©. E. Herring, commercial attaché at our em- 
bassy in Berlin, so that I think the Senator will be required 
to accept as dependable these United States official figures, 
quoting German figures: 

In 1914, wages in the building trades in Germany averaged 
65 pfennigs per hour. In July, 1921, nearly a year ago, they 
were 700 pfennigs an hour—that is, they had multiplied ten 
times. 

In the chemical industry in 1914 they were 48 pfennigs per 
hour. In 1921, in July, they were 640 pfennigs an hour, an 
increase of more than ten times, 

In the foodstuffs industry they were 44 pfennigs an hour in 
1914, and 708 pfennigs an hour in July, 1921, which is, of 
course, much more than ten times. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What was the value of 708 pfen- 
nigs, measured in gold? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am talking about the 
increase in the currency payment to the German laborer, I 
will come to the other matter later, if the Senator will permit 
me to take one thing at a time. I am showing that in German 
money German wages have enormously increased and are still 
increasing. 

In the metal industry German wages were 62 pfennigs an 
hour in 1914, and in July, 1921, they were 660 pfennigs an hour, 
or ten times as much. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, those figures show nothing what- 


ever in regard to the rate of wages. One is the gold pfennig, 
and the Senator is giving the paper mark. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I realize that. I do not need a states- 
man from Massachusetts to tell me that. Of course they are. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, why is the Senator reading them? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am reading them to show, if the Sena- 
tor will do me the honor to listen—— 

Mr. LODGE. I was listening. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That the wages of the German laborer, 
instead of being at the rate that they were before the war, had 
increased ten times by last July, and by December, 1921, they 
had increased to twenty times, and by May of this year they 
had increased to twenty-eight times what they were before the 
war. 

Mr. LODGE. That is precisely what I supposed the Senator 
was showing; and he is comparing a mark worth 24 cents with 
a mark worth one-half of 1 cent, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I will get to the other soon enough, if the 
Senator will listen. I know what he means, and I have the 
figures here on that proposition. 

Mr. LODGE, I know; but the Senator now says that wages 
have increased ten times or twenty times. We can not tell how 
much they have increased until we get a common standard, 
which the Senator is not quoting. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will give me time, I will 
come to that proposition. What I am saying is that the German 
producer has been compelled to concede one increase in wages 
after another, almost a monthly increase, so that in July, 1921, 
the German laborer in these skilled trades received ten times as 
much as he did before the war in German marks, and by De- 
cember of last year he received twenty times as much as he 
did before the war, and by the ist of June of this year he re- 
ceived twenty-eight times as much as he did before the war. 
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What the Senator from Massachusetts is trying to get at 


The Senator from Massachusetts says that that increase of 


is that the multiplication of German wages twenty-eight times | 28 times does not equal the decline in the value of the mark. 


did not equal the fall of the mark, which came down from 24 
cents to one-third of a cent. I know that, and I propose to meet 
that. If the wages of German Iabor had gone up in proportion 
to the fall of the German mark, instead of going up twenty- 
eight times they would have gone up sixty times. I will admit 
that proposition, but I am coming to that. 

German wages are still advancing. Every strike in Germany 
has been to advance wages, just as every strike in this country 
is to prevent a reduction in wages at the present time. Wages 
in Germany are steadily rising, almost month by month, and 
while they have not kept pace with the fall of the German mark 
the German mark has ceased to fall and wages are still rising, 
so that in the future German labor is going to cost the manu- 
facturer much more than it has cost him in the past. That is 
my proposition, and I challenge anybody to deny it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I want to deny it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator will, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I will say to the Senator that his 
statement as to 65 pfennigs being the wage in 1914 is correct. 
That amounted to 16 cents at that time on the gold basis. The 
Senator’s statement is correct that in July, 1921, German labor 
received 700 pfennigs. Seven hundred pfennigs is the equivalent 
of 7 marks, Which meant 11 cents at that time. The last figure 
the Tariff Commission had on this question for June, 1922, the 
present month, was 28 to 30 marks, which is equivalent to 10 
cents American money; so that the statement I made that the 
wages were less than a year ago is correct if these figures fur- 
nished me by the Tariff Commission are correct. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I quote here the following 
official figures published in the Frankfurter Zeitung and adopted 
by our representative in Berlin as authoritative: 


Taste II.— Comparative wages in several industries in the Frankfurt 
district in 191} and July, 1921. 
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Those figures prove that German wages in German money 
were over ten times as great in July last year as before the war, 
During the next six months they continued to rise, and by the 
_end of last year, as shown by official reports, they were as 
follows: 


TABLA I11.—Comparative wages in several industries in the Frankfurter 
district in July and December, 1921, 
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On an average at the end of 1921 therefore they were nearly 
20 times greater than before the war. They had nearly doubled 
in six months. I am not able to get official figures at this 
date, but a cablegram from Berlin, published in the papers early 
this month, showed that the wages of labor had in six months 
further advanced antil they are 28 times what they were before 
the war. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator ought to call our 
attention to Russia and Austria. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I decline to yield for an interruption of 
that sort. 

Mr. McLEAN. According to the Senator’s theory, the Rus- 
sians are the highest-paid workmen in the world at this time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that, as paid in German marks, the 
producers are compelled to pay 28 times as many marks every 
month to their labor as they paid before the war. 


That is true. 

Yet, in spite of that fact, German imports have not come into 
this country. German labor has been nominally cheaper than 
American labor, but the imports have not come in, and what is 
going to happen from now on? From now on those wages are 
going up, while the mark remains stationary. The German 
mark can not fall to any great extent without creating a cata- 
elysm which will ruin Germany and make it impossible for her 
to compete with anybody. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What the Senator had to say 
about importing chains from Germany is quite correct, but the 
Senator must remember that Germany has not been exporting 
chains to the United States and has rather contented herself 
with trying to capture and occupy South American markets, 
and our market for chains in South American countries has 
practically gone. German exports have gone to South America, 
and to-day Germany has possession of the South American 
market in chains. 5 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is a beautiful fiction to introduce 
at this time. I have already shown the Senator that German 
9 are only a third at this time of what they were before 

e war. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Nevertheless, they are far under- 
Selling us in any chains we are sending down there. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know anything about that. I 
know that we sell to South America a great deal more than 
we buy from South America, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
about chains. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am talking about imports. The Sen- 
ator yesterday was talking about all kinds of imports, and I am 
charging that this bill is aimed directly against Germany on the 
foolish idea that we are in danger of disastrous competition 
from Germany, and I have shown that German imports to us are 
only half what they were before the war, and I have shown 
that German exports to all the world are only a third what 
they were before the war. I have shown that German wages 
are steadily on the rise, while American wages are being cut 
down. , 

I want to show the Senator another thing. Germany has been 
spending billions of marks a year giving subsidies to manu- 
facturers and to labor. Germany has been doing that with 
the idea of promoting her export trade. 

Now, Germany has to stop that, because the paying of those 
enormous subsidies is bankrupting the Government, and Ger- 
many has already begun the work of retracing her steps and is 
withdrawing those subsidies. By purchasing wheat and selling 
it at a loss Germany has been paying a bread subsidy equal to 
50 per cent of the consumption. of bread by the industrial 
classes, in order to cheapen their cost of living and keep them 
content with wages, but in February Germany was forced to 
reduce that subsidy one-half, 

Germany has been paying a subsidy amounting to thousands 
of millions of marks a year to her railroads to carry freight 
cheap for the manufacturers to the ports of export. The 
deficit on the German railroads has amounted to 36,000,000,000 
marks a year, but in December of last year Germany began the 
work of abandoning that subsidy. Germany increased her 
freight rates 50 per cent in December, and on top of that she 
increased them 33 per cent more in February of this year. In 
December Germany increased her passenger fares 30 per cent, 
and in February she increased them 75 per cent. That means 
that Germany is abandoning the subsidy which she has been 
giving to the railroads to carry freight below cost for the bene- 
fit of the producers so as to enable the producers to compete 
with us. 

Not only that, but in order to keep labor satisfied dnd enable 
producers to get their labor at a low price, Germany enacted a 
law that rents should not be increased over pre-war figures 
except as the various municipalities should consent, and no 
municipality in Germany has permitted an increase of rents 
of more than 100 per cent. In other words, instead of rents 
being raised to thirty times what they formerly were to corre- 
spond to the purchasing power of the depreciated currency, they 
have not even been doubled. So it happens that the German 
laborer pays out only 2 per cent of his wages for rent, whereas 
before the war he paid out 20 per cent of his wages for rent, 
These are official figures I am quoting. They are in the Ameri- 
can commerce reports, sent over by our commercial representa- 
tives, and they are authoritative. 

In doing that thing Germany has been compelling the prop- 
erty owners, the landlords of the cities, who rent to the labor- 
ers, to bankrupt themselves in order that German wages can be 


Not of chains. I am talking 
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kept down and German manufacture can be promoted. But 
that has to be abandoned. Many landlords are in the poor- 
houses to-day in Germany or are being supported by public 
charity. The buildings are falling into decay, because no land- 
lord can live on rents which amount to less than one-tenth 
what they were before the war. That has to be abandoned. 
Rents must soon rise in Germany, and as they rise there will 
be another increase of wages to meet the increase in rents. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator deny that every 
mill in Germany is running, that everybody is at work, and 
that that fine organization of which the German people are 
capable, probably more than any other people in the world, is 
being worked right at this time? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I deny that emphatically. I bave the 
figures showing that the productiveness of Germany to-day 
is only about 60 per cent of what it was before the war, and 
those are figures from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What branch of industry is idle 
in Germany? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not state what branch is idle, but 
Germany unfortunately has not been able to get her raw ma- 
terials to keep her factories running at capacity, and labor 
has insisted on reducing the hours of labor from 84 to 8 hours. 
Labor has insisted that the employers shall pay for annual 
leave. which they never did before. Labor in Germany has 
insisted that employers shall pay for extra sick allowances, 
which they never did before, and one demand after another 
that has been made upon the German producers finds them 
in a sort of a strait-jacket, with constantly rising wages and 
cost of production. Now, on top of that comes a withdrawal 
of the subsidies which the German Government has been pay- 
ing. So that I say that for the future German competition, 
instead of increas ng, is going to decrease, and Germany is 
confronted, as the result of abandoning these subsidies, with 
one of the most terrible possibilities that can be foreseen. 

All peopie in Germany are worried about what is going to 
happen this fall. There is a constant increase in the cost of 
living in Germany. There is a constant increase in the rate 
of wages to German labor and a steady increase in the cost of 
production. To make matters worse, taxes must be increased, 
forced loans must be levied, and subsidies must be withdrawn 
to get rid of deficits in the Government budget. Among other 
subsidies the Government must withdraw are the subsidies 
paid to the cities and industrial centers called municipal sub- 
sidy. 

I almost forgot to mention that latter subsidy. That is an- 
other great subsidy which the German Government has been 
paying to keep labor content with the wages of the past. The 
German Government enacted a law that a municipality should 
not permit an increase in the price of gas, electricity, street 
car fare, water, and all of the other supplies to the people of 
those cities beyond a certain point, and the result of that act 
on the part of the German Government was that the munici- 
palities have demanded and received from the German Gov- 
ernment enormous sums of money to make good their losses. 

The act of the German Government in keeping down the 
price of gas, keeping down the price of electricity, keeping 
down the price of street car fare, keeping down the price of 
water, to where they had been substantially before the war, 
has kept the cost of living low, and it has kept the German 
laborer quiet. But see what a penalty the German Govern- 
ment has had to pay for doing that thing. 

The deficit of the free city of Hamburg, for instance, for the 
present year is estimated at 400,000,000 marks. The German 
Government contributes 330,000,000 of that 400.000.000 marks. 

The free city of Bremen is to receive 100,000,000 marks from 
the German Government. The city of Berlin has a deficit of 
840,000,000. marks, which has to come out of the Gernian Gov- 
ment, and there are many others. 

So these municipal budgets run enormous deficits, which the 
German Government has had to pay in order to keep the cost of 
living low to the German people; and now the time has come 
when, under the demand of the allied governments, Germany 
has to balance her budget, and she is compelled to withdraw 
those subsidies to the various municipalities for keeping the 
cost of living low. The cost of living is rising, and the wages 
of labor are rising in consequence of that. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator let me ask him 
a question? I do not desire to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall be delighted. , 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. While the figures are not fresh in 
my mind, my recollection is that before the Great War Ger- 


many constantly had an adverse trade balance, but that within 
the last little while her trade balance turned the other way, and 
she now has a favorable trade balance for the first time“ in a 
very great many years, and her exports are exceeding her im- 
ports. In this connection, is it not a fact that these things, 
internal and domestic, which the Senator mentions are not the 
great burden on the back of Germany to-day, but that the 
reparation she is compelled to pay is the great burden, and is 
she not paying the reparation she is compelled to pay by means 
of exporting goods? 8 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I looked into that matter, 
and I give the Senator some figures. It is true that before the 
war there was always a slight balance of trade against Ger- 
many, which Germany was able to meet because she had for- 
eign inyestments, because she had a great merchant marine, so 
that her business was prosperous. As I have said, Germuny 
imported from us during pre-war days something like three hun- 
and fifty or three hundred and sixty million dollars’ worth of 
goods a year and exported to us only about one hundred and 
fifty or one hundred and sixty million dollars’ worth of goods a 
year. Germany at that time could exist with an adverse trade 
balance. Now, however, Germany's whole life depends on se- 
curing an excess of exports over imports. She can not hope to 
pay any of her reparations unless she can by some means stimu- 
late her exports so that they will exceed her imports. Germany 
has to pay her debts in gold, and there are in Germany at this 
time only about a billion gold marks. She has no gold mines, 
she has no colonies, and if she pays her reparations in gold she 
can only do it by stimulating her exports so that they will ex- 
ceed her imports. It is for that reason that Germany has 
strained every nerve to get her exports up to a point where there 
will be a margin with which she can buy the gold exchange 
to pay her reparation, and she has not been able to do it. The 
Senator knows the fact to be that the demand made upon Ger- 
many on the Ist of May of last year required her to raise about 
3,000,000,000 gold marks a year, and by a gigantic effort she 
only succeeded by September in raising a billion gold marks, 
one-third, and since that time she has been utterly unable to pay 
the remaining amount, in proportion, and she is now paying 
only 50,000,000 gold marks a month, and to do that she is strain- 
ing every nerve. 

Now, then, let us see about the German trade. I think it is 
better, perhaps, to name this in tons than in marks, on account 
of the difficulty in the value of money. In the year 1921, in the 
month of July, Germany’s imports were 1,925,000 tons. I hope 
the Senator from Indiana will listen to these figures. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Her exports were 1,558,000 tons. The 
exports were less than the imports. In August her imports 
were more than her exports. In September her imports were 
more than her exports. In the next month, October, imports 
were more than her exports, and so on down to December, 1921, 
when they were almost balanced, but the imports were a little 
more than the exports. When we come to the first three months 
of this year, which are the only months available so far as this 
year’s statistics are concerned, in January the imports were 
2,309,000 tons and the exports were only 2,000,000 tons. In 
February the imports were 1,475,000 tons and the exports 
1,700,000 tons. There was a slight margin in her favor. In 
March the imports were 2,600,000 tons and the exports. were 
2,153,000 tons, a balance against Germany. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator is giving the ton- 
nage? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Has he converted it into value? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will see if I have it here. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I think in perhaps a few of those 
months there would be a difference shown in value compared 
with tonnage. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can give it in millions of marks for the 
three months of this year. The imports in January were 
12,000,000 marks and the exports were 14,000,000 marks. In 
February fhe imports were 12,000,000 marks and the exports 
14,000,000 marks. In March the imports were practically 
23,000,000 marks and the exports only 21,000,000 marks. That 
makes at best an even balance for Germany. There is not 
any considerable balance in her favor. As far as the United 
States is concerned, we are exporting to Germany four times 
as much as Germany is sending to us, and fhose are the figures 
in whieh we are interested. They certainly do not show that 
we are importing too much from Germany. 

I say, in view of these facts, that the talk about German 
exports threatening this country is a bugaboo. Our wages are 
falling and Germany’s wages are rising month by month, and 
they have got to continue to rise because Germany has only 
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just entered upon her new policy of withdrawing the subsidies 
which she has given to the manufacturers and to labor in order 
to keďp the cost of labor down. 

German labor is not in such a plight as some people seem to 
think it is, because while the value of the German mark ex- 
pressed in gold in foreign commerce has fallen from 20 cents 
to one-third of 1 cent, the purchasing power of the German 
mark in Germany for the things the laborer has to buy is twice 
as much as its exchange value. 

I have in my hand a statement showing the domestic purchas- 
ing power of the mark as compared with its gold value starting 
with January, 1920. At that time the mark had an exchange 
value of only a little over 2 cents in gold, but to the German 
laborer in Germany its purchasing power was 5 cents, and so on 
down to the present time. The foreign value of the mark is 
only one-third of a cent at this time, but to the German laborer, 
as shown by these official figures, it is two-thirds of a cent. 
So that heretofore, by the action of the German Government 
in keeping prices down, in keeping rents down, in keeping 
freights down, in keeping the prices of food down, in keeping 
down the prices of all articles the German laborer uses, the 
German Government has been able to make the German laborer 
reasonably content, It is true that the exchange value of the 
mark in foreign trade has fallen from 24 cents to one-third of 
1 cent, but its purchasing power in Germany is twice that, while 
the wages of the German laborer have increased till they are 
twenty-eight times what they were before the war, 

Mr. McLEAN. That is to the advantage of the German pro- 


ducer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. T have just shown to the Senator that the 
German Government has abandoned the giving of these subsi- 
dies 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator can speculate on that proposition 
as long as he wants to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no speculation at all. It is in 
the official report. 

Mr. McLEAN. The value of the German mark in Germany 
is greater than its exchange value and that is to the advantage 
of the German producer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But that value in Germany is now chang- 
ing. Take away the subsidies to the railroad and multiply the 
fares that the laborer has to pay on the street cars when he 
goes to work; take away the subsidies from the gas companies 
and the water companies and the electric-light companies and 
increase what the laborer has to pay for heat and light; take 
away the subsidies paid in rents, which are bankrupting the 
German landlords and which can not be continued, and compel 
the German laborer to pay ten times the rent he is paying now; 
and the German laborer will have an absolutely unanswerable 
argument in favor of an increase in wages. The German la- 
borer rules Germany to-day. The German Government has been 
compelled to do those things to satisfy the German laborer. 
The German Government will be compelled, as it has been in 
the case of almost every strike over there for increased wages, 
to induce the employers to grant the increase. Every strike in 
Germany has been for increased wages, just as every strike in 
the United States is to prevent a reduction in wages. German 
wages are rising faster than in any other country in the world. 
They are rising faster than they ever have in history. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Until the Allies reduce the reparation penal- 
ties, can the Senator tell me how Germany can increase wages 
in gold? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I do not know that the two are interde- 
pendent. The German Government is between two fires, The 
German Government will be overthrown if labor becomes dis- 
contented, and there will be a riot of Bolshevism in Germany, 
and then nobody will have German exports to be afraid of. 
German labor has to be kept content, and the German Govern- 
ment will have to keep it content. The German Government 
will continue to say to France, to Great Britain, and to Italy, 
as it has in the past,“ We can not pay your reparations”; and 
I am here to say that they can not pay them. They can not 
pay them except they can make their exports exceed their im- 
ports, and they can not do that to any great extent. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Is that the fault of the United States? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no; not at all; except as this bill 
proposes to shut out German trade. 

Mr. McLEAN, Arg we to risk our industrial life because of 
that fact? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Connecticut knows 
that the argument I am making is that the figures show we have 
not had disastrous competition from Germany in the past, al- 
though Germany has been paying these enormous subsid'es to 
stimulate exports. Now I am showing on top of that that Ger- 
many has to stop paying those subsidies, because she has to 


make her budget balance. I say if Germany adopts that policy, 
instead of there being more danger from German competition, 
there is less danger. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is for the Senator to say; but his state- 
ment that we are at the present time suffering no inconvenience 
by reason of German importations I deny. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. There may be some certain manufac- 
turers suffering inconvenience, but when German imports into 
this country are less than one-fourth of what we are selling to 
Germany, and when German imports into this country are less 
than ‘one-half of what they were before the war and what they 
normally should be, certainly there is no danger to this country. 
All the evidence that has been introduced here by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson that bird cages and shotguns and hair 
curlers and electric hair driers and amber chains and other 
knickknacks have come into the country and have been sold at 
the level of American prices—completely disproves the argu- 
ment that our industries are in any danger from the pauper 
labor of Europe. These statesmen have disproven their own 
case by all this fantastic display of ridiculous importations. 
There has not been a single month in which the imports from 
Germany can be pointed to as being excessive. There has not 
been a single article as to which the American producer has 
been injured. It is all guesswork as to the future, and I am 
trying to show the Senator that in the future Germany is going 
to be less able to export to us than she has been during the last 
few years. 

Mr. McLEAN, The Senator may attempt to show that, but I 
shall be interested to observe how he is going to do it. He will 
have to be a good deal of a prophet, and, in my opinion, his 
prophecy will fail. 

But to return to the Senator’s statement that the exhibitions 
which were made yesterday and previously, indicating an enor- 
mous spread between the import price and the retail price, show 
nothing, I would say that if the Senator were a manufacturer in 
this country he would very soon realize that his market is to the 
jobber or the retailer, and as long as the large importing houses 
and wholesalers in this country can purchase German goods 
for one-fourth what it costs to manufacture those goods in this 
country, the American manufacturer is in a pocket, because he 
can not sell his goods and he will not be able to sell his goods 
as long as the importers can get the foreign goods at a price 
so much under the cost of production of the American product. 
He is simply in a pocket. He has no customers and he will not 
have any customers until we give him protection sufficient to 
bring the foreign price up to the level of the cost of American 
production. The Senator must see that. He certainly would 
if he were a manufacturer and his orders fell off and he in- 
quired as to the cause and was immediately told that his former 
customers were buying these goods abroad at prices far below 
his cost of manufacture. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if what the Senator is 
pointing to were dependable, it would be shown in our imports, 
but I repeat to the Senator that our imports from Germany are 
only one-fourth of what we sell to Germany. Our imports from 
Germany are only one-half of what they were during the pros- 
perous years of Woodrow Wilson’s administration. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that our exports to Ger- 
many are not competitive, of course, They consist largely of 
foodstuffs and raw materials. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But they are as great as they were be- 
fore the war while our imports are only one-half. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I know; but let us look at this matter in as 
fair a light as possible. The imports into this country are con- 
fined to goods a very large percentage of the cost of which is 
represented by labor, and in that respect Germany has a tre- 
mendous advantage, If the Senator were making knives or 
razors or chains or any other article where the labor costs ran 
from 50 to 80 per cent, he would soon realize that an importa- 
tion of 2 per cent only would demoralize his trade and that he 
would be at the mercy of the price quotations of the foreign 
goods if they did not exceed 2 per cent, or even 1 per cent, of 
his manufacture, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, That is a very beautiful argument, but 
the exhibit which has been made by the colleagues of the 
Senator from Connecticut on the committee, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumBer] and the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Watson], completely disproves what the Senator from 
Connecticut states. That exhibit which was made here shows 
that the importers sell the foreign goods at the Americun 
prices because the American producers are holding an um- 
brella over them and they can do so. 

Mr. MCLEAN. In my previous statement I completely an- 
swered that point. So long as the importers can buy a knife 
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in Germany for 10 cents which it costs 30 cents in this coun- 
try to make, the American manufacturer is in a pocket; he 
can find no market for his goods, because he can not retail 
them. 

I was somewhat gratified to hear the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stumtoxs] on yesterday come to the conclusion 
that the profiteering was confined to the retailer. I had under- 
stood from the declamations to which I had listened from 
the other side of the Chamber during the past six weeks that 
the profiteering was confined to the manufacturers in this 
country and that we were building up this tariff wall in order 
to enable the manufacturers to establish extortionate prices. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to confine the Senator from Con- 
necticut to the proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I did not say on yesterday and I have not 
said at any time that the profiteering was confined to retailers, 
but“ I did say yesterday that if the importers who are also 
retailers were profiteering in the retail prices charged by them 
the American merchant who deals in American products as a 
retailer is also profiteering, and profiteering to the same extent. 
I bave not said that profiteering was confined altogether to the 
retailers; I do believe that they are the biggest profiteers, 
but I am absolutely sure that at this time there is a great 
deal of profiteering on the part of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers, as well as on the part of the retailers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from Con- 
necticut may have his fears that German competition in the 
goods which he has in mind is going to injure the industries of 
the United States. If they were injuring them, however, it 
would be shown in the volume of imports, and I repeat, I do 
not know for how many times, that the imports do not show 
it. Imports from Germany at the present time are only half 
what they were before the World War, and are only e quarter 
of what we are selling to Germany. They would be larger if 
the Senator’s theory were correct. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator from Nebraska is quoting totals? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; I am quoting totals. 

Mr. McLEAN. But I happen to know that in special lines the 
imports have increased tremendously, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am talking about totals. The pending 
bill deals with totals, 

Mr. McLEAN. No. The bill deals with schedules and items. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There may be some factories in the State 
of the Senator from Connecticut whose business is dep) 8 
I will tell the Senator one reason why it is depressed. It is 
because the whole country is depressed. There is an enormous 
reduction in our consumption over here. We have got nearly a 
bankrupt South as the result of that section not being able to 
sell its cotton. We have had the copper mines in the West 
closed for a year; we haye had our agricultural products in the 
West for two years selling at less than it cost to produce them, 
We may not expect those people to buy manufactured goods, 
either American or imported, in any great quantities. The 
business in the East is depressed, and so is the business in the 
West; but it is not because of German importations, for Ger- 
man importations, I again repeat, are only half what they were 
before the World War. 

Mr. President, in another publication 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator from Nebraska refers to im- 
portations coming in under the Underwood Act, I agree with 
him, They are very serious, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are not. This country never had 
such an era of prosperity as it had during the eight years of 
Woodrow Wilson’s administration under the Underwood Act. 
The existing depression only began two years ago, after the 
Republicans got control of the House and the Senate, and it 
has been intensified since the Republicans have had control of 
the whole Government, The Republicans have practically been 
two years trying to frame a tariff bill; they have been trying 
to do the ridiculous thing of building an obstruction to inter- 
national commerce when the country is suffering because of the 
decline of international commerce. The reason we have the 
present depression in the United States is practically admitted 
by every economist. It is because our international commerce 
has collapsed. We are selling every month to the other nations 
of the world less than we sold the month before, Our com- 
merce has been going down. Our exports have shrunk from 
eight billion to five billion dollars, then to $4,000,000,000, and 
this year they are going to be less than $4,000,000,000. That 
is what is the trouble with us. Our depression is due to the 


collapse of our international commerce. It is for that reason 
that we have three-fourths of our great merchant marine swing- 
ing at anchor, idle in our harbors—a merchant marine which 
cost $4,000,000,000, The Republican administration has a con- 
ception of setting our merchant marine to work under subsidies 
when there is nothing for it to carry. Instead of doing some- 
thing to impede international commerce, instead of doing some- 
thing to bar out business from the remainder of the world, 
this Congress ought to be at work to stimulate it; and yet this 
bill is directed with its overwhelming purpose to shut out im- 
ports from Germany, on the foolish theory that Germany is 
going to be able to provide a disastrous competition when Ger- 
many has reached her limit, Germany is now abandoning the 
very policy with which she has stimulated her export trade 
during the last two years, and, as she abandons it, the cost of 
living, the cost of wages, and the cost of production in Ger- 
many are bound to increase. They are increasing at the pres- 
ent time, So I say that, considering past business, there is no 
warrant for these great increases in tariff duties, and for 
future business there is certainly no justification for increased 
rates, because the competition is bound to be less in future 
years than it has been during the past two years. 

If Germany could keep up these subsidies, if she could hold 
down the price of living, if she could continue her bread 
subsidies to the laborer, and keep his wages down, if she 
could continue subsidies to the cities so as te keep down the 
price of gas and electricity and street car fare and other things, 
if she could compel the landlords to keep the price of rents 
down to one-tenth of what they ought to be, Germany might be 
able to stimulate her export trade; but Germany has got to 
abandon that policy or go into bankruptcy and have a cataclysm 
of government. So I say that, so far as the future is concerned, 
there is not only not much danger from German competition 
for any of these favored industries which the Republican Party 
cherishes so dearly, but there is not even as much danger as 
there has been in the past. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska, 
in my opinion, is gtievously mistaken in his foreshadowing of 
future events. I do not think he will find an economist of 
standing anywhere who will agree with him in the statenient 
he has just made. Our trade in competitive articles in the 
future will grow less and less dependable. The automatic 
labor-saving machine that is invented in this country is im- 
mediately copied by other countries, and the machine that is 
invented in other countries is immediately copied by us. 
There is only one way by which we can expect to maintain 
our foreign commerce in competitive articles, and that is by 
reducing the labor costs, and that is a proposition to which I» 
do not subscribe. The real question of interest to the laboring 
man of this country is the purchasing power of his day's 
work and the Senator knows—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will ask the Senator to defer his speech. 
I am quite willing to yield to questions, of course. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that a day’s work in this 
country to-day will purchase from three to four times what a 
day’s work in other countries will purchase. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, if that is true, so be it 
and God be praised; but I am directing my thought to an attack 
on this bill because it is framed with the idea of starting a com- 
mercial war on Germany, to prevent Germany from selling 
us her goods, when the very thing we ought to do is to en- 
courage Germany to sell her goods in order that we may sell our 
products to Germany. Germany has not gold with which to 
pay; Germany can only pay in products, and we ought not to 
erect a barrier to German commerce as is proposed by this bill. 
I am directing my attention now to showing that even from the 
Senator’s standpoint there is no danger of German competition 
because it is bound to dimimish in the future as Germany with- 
draws her subsidies and German wages rise, as they are 
rising. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, no; I do not admit that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not say the Senator admitted it. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I thought the Senator did. I said that our 
commerce in competitive articles will grow less and less de- 
pendable in the future, because the competition will be fiercer 
and the labor cost will be the controlling item. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an offi- 
cial pamphlet entitled “ Price Regulation and Production Costs 
in Germany,” I think, Mr. President, I shall ask leave to in- 
corporate in my remarks certain paragraphs from this report 
instead of reading them at the present time, although I shall 
read the concluding summary, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mat- 
Senie to by the Senator from Nebraska will be printed in 
the RECORD, 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I read from this report, published by au- 
thority of the United States Government. The information 
tomes from Mr. C. E. Herring, American Commercial Attaché 
in Berlin, so that it can be taken as reasonably authoritative and 
disinterested : 


It seems apparent that the 
manufacturers rest upon a muc 


resent competitive prices of German 

less secure han the costs of 
their competitors in the United States. Tht man manufacturer has 
been directly subsidized, and this condition still exists to a less extent 
through national and local public utilities deficits borne by the Govern- 
ment and the municipalities and through partly controlled bread prices, 
all of which the Government covered by means of new inflation. He 
is being . subsidized by the entire landlord class, except the 
agrarians, and this exploitation of one class for the benefit of the nation 
as a whole is more important than the Government subsidies. Further- 
more, the German manufacturer is in a sense indirectly subsidized by 
the vernment in so far as present and future budget deficits may in 
the end imply heavier additional taxation, which would bear heavily 
upon industry and would eyentually be reflected in a higher level of 
production costs, 


It has been clear from the outset that the cost of living, and conse- 
quently wage and production costs, could not be kept down indefinitely 
70 the uneconomic measures of the German Government, justifiable as 
they may have been during the critical transition period following the 
armistice. Such expedien necessitating continuous resort to the 
printing press, must eventually defeat their purpose, and it seems prob- 
able that German economic life is now approaching the saturation point 
where cost can not longer be reduced by the temporary panacea of in- 
flation and unfunded borrowing. Price levels and wage schedules haye 
continued to rise during the past two months— 

I ask the Senator to note that during the past two months, just 
as they have through all the other months, in spite of the sub- 
sidies, prices and wages in Germany have risen— 
despite the recovery from the extreme mark depreciation of November, 
and it is likely that this upward tendency will continue as the artificial 
measures discussed in this report are further modified or abandoned. 


Mr. President, that is about all I care to say. I have shown 
that as far as the pending tariff schedule is concerned the 
American chain manufacturers control the market and have a 
great export trade; that there is practically no importation 
of chains from Germany or from any other place to compete 
with them. I have shown that the German competition since 
the armistice was signed up to the present day is negligible, 
because German imports to the United States are not now 
more than one-half what they were before the war, and that 
Germany is incapable of stimulating her exports in the future, 
as has been shown during the last three years, even by giant 
subsidies; that in spite of all those subsidies to the producing 
class, those subsidies to labor, German exports to-day are only 
a third of what they were before the war. I have shown that 
the payment of those subsidies has made such enormous deficits 
in the German budget that Germany has already begun to 
abandon them, and will be compelled to abandon all of them, 
and that as these subsidies are abandoned wages inevitably 
must rise faster than ever, because the cost of living to the 
German laborer must rise as these artificial subsidies are with- 
drawn. 

So I say that the figures of our imports in the past show that 
German imports are not even as large as they ought to be, and 
the production of the future is irresistible that German compe- 
tition in the future can not even be as effective as it has been 
in the past, because the cost of producing in Germany must 
inevitably rise, and is rising at the present day. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, is the Senator in favor of free 
trade with Germany? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am in favor of reducing the tariff so 
that we can do a big trade with Germany. 

Mr. MeLEAN. What tariff rate would the Senator advocate? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. At present I would leave it as it is, but 
I believe many of the schedules ought to be reduced. I believe 
we ought to tear down every brick in the tariff wall that inter- 
feres with trade from Europe, so that we can sell our surpluses 
to Europe. As the Senator well knows, we have in this country 
half of the gold of the world. We have a great credit against 
the rest of the world. They can not pay us in cash. If they 
buy our stuff, they will have to send their products to pay for 
it, and by erecting this wall against their products we are erect- 
ing a wall against our own exports. 

Mr. McLEAN. Would the Senator advocate a 
would equal the difference? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; after it had been shown necessary 
I would support a rate that would raise revenue and establish 
competition between German manufacturers and American 
manufacturers in the American market. I believe in competi- 
tion; but I will say to the Senator that I do not believe that 
the production cost in Germany is any cheaper than it is in the 
United States on many articles of common use. 

Mr. McLEAN. I know the Senator has stated that, but if 
he were in the manufacturing business he would not hold to 
that opinion very long. Then, as I understand, the Senator 
would advise tariff rates that would equal the difference in the 
labor costs here and abroad? : 


rate that 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I advise tearing down every schedule of 
the present tariff that is excessive, and I believe some of them 
are; and I would favor the rejection of this outrageous bill, 
which does not pretend to provide more money for the Treas- 
ury, but is intended only to exclude trade from other coun- 


tries, chiefly from Germany, upon a false theory. I am will- 
ing to accord to the Senator from Connecticut and others sin- 
cerity in the fear of German trade, but I am trying to show 
him from statistics that that fear can not be based upon im- 
ports from Germany in the past, and I am trying to show him 
by official publications that Germany will be less able to ex- 
port in the future because of these constantly rising costs of 
production in Germany. Wages are rising and every cost of 
living is rising Germany, and wages are falling in the United 
States. You can not get around those points; and, as these 
statements by our own commercial attachés show, the inevi- 
table future is that the cost of producing in Germany must 
rise, and I challenge anybody to show by any economic writer 
or by any statistics that I am wrong. 

Mr. President, I. ask leave to insert in my remarks at the 
proper place certain extracts from the commerce reports on 
the internal value of the German mark, and certain extracts 
from price regulation and production costs in Germany. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, because I desire an early vote 
on this bill, I shall take only a moment or two to reply to that 
portion of the speech of the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HircnHcock] which relates to the schedule under 
discussion, and that is chains) 

I understood the Senator to make one statement which I 
think is the gist of his whole argument. I understood him to 
use substantially this language—that we should tear down 
every brick that interferes with our trade with Europe. That, 
I think, is the gist of the Senator’s argument. He certainly is 
entitled to that view. I take the contrary view. I do not be- 
lieve it is wise to adopt legislation that tends toward ultimate 
free trade, which is the goal of the party represented on the 
other side of the aisle. I think there ought to be protection 
for American industry. 

As to the particular schedule under consideration, I desire 
to take time only to ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp certain facts from page 1837 of the hearings relating to 
the cost of production in England and in this country with ref- 
erence to the item of chains, and from pages 1838 and 1839 
showing the difference in the cost of producing chains in Ger- 
many and the United States, and also a telegram which has 
come to me within the last few minutes, and which I shall 
read, as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 21, 1922. 
Senator WILLIS, Washington, D. C. 

To confirm your position on need for 
German bicycle chains are offered in is country, duty and freight 

id, at less than 10 cents per foot, which is below our production costs. 

heir quality is vastly inferior but appearance is good enough to de- 
ceive the small buyer on this size chain; 65 per cent of its cost is labor. 

SUY A, WAINWRIGHT, 
Vice President Diamond Chain & Manufacturing Co. 

The Senator from Nebraska said that the labor cost was 
only 25 per cent. The manufacturer of chains has different 
information. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in the Recorp the two 
excerpts that I referred to from the hearings, as well as the 
telegram which I have just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. : 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The English quotations on which chain was purchased by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation during 1919 and the comparative manu- 


facturing costs in the plant of the American Chain Co. (Ing.), under 
practically the same relative conditions of labor and material in the 


rotection on machined chains, 


two countries, and using the most improved methods of manufacture 
which have been developed, were as follows: 


pnt tp eet American factory 
$1.85. 81. 


Sire. 


Af $8.45 per 100 ds, 
BEAN... Kc „„ $8.01 per 100 pounds. 
nch. $8.92 per 100 pounds. 
ich... $7.97 per 100 pounds. 
24-inch... $8.01 per 100 pounds. 


The English quotations given above are f. o. b. English rts. The 
ocean freight charges on anchor chain have always been and are to-day 
exceedingly low, the freight from Liverpool to New York at the present 
time being quoted at approximately 35 cents per hundred pounds, 
while the carload rate of freight from Columbus, Ohio, to New York 
is 48 cents per hundred pounds. 
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Comparison between quoted prices of Roker Cutlery & Hardware Co. 
and the quoted prices of American Chain (Inc.) then in force. 


A FOOT ELWEL HALTERS, 


(ine.), net | 5 per fos 
oven. | guan 


American America: 

Size Chain Boker, net Size. n Boker, net 
ne.), net | per 100 feet. Une); net | per 100 feet 
per 100 feet per ee 

S 80. 48 $5. 70 | EE 48 $6. 51 
23 NS 6.48 B70 1 6.75 6.75 
RSS ry 6.48 8 20 2.2. .e 7,02 7,41 
88 6. 48 6.2 % 7.29 8 0³ 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I did not say that the 
labor cost was 27 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then I misunderstood the Senator; I am 
sorry. I understood him to say that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was the census report which showed 
that. I did not say it. That is not my authority. I am giv- 
ing an official figure as against the ex parte statements of an 
interested manufacturer. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not, of course, question the 
Senator's reading at all; but I venture to say that the manu- 
facturer of this chain has about as much information about the 
cost of his labor as either the Senator from Nebraska or who- 
ever wrote the report from which he was reading. 

That is the difficulty about the Senator’s argument. He un- 
dertakes to consider this thing as a whole. He refers constantly 
to the fact that the importations from Germany are not as 
great as the exportations to Germany, We are talking about 
the duty on chains; and incidentally I may add that the pend- 
ing amendment provides for a reduction of that duty, and I 
hope we may have a vote on it. e 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I feel very much as does the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs]. We have had this schedule 
under discussion for four days, I believe, and I want to get a 
vote, and for that reason my reply to the Senator from Nebraska 
will be very brief. 

The Senator from Nebraska represents an agricultural State. 
He has a soft spot in his heart for Germany, and he has put 
into the Record some very interesting speculations which may 
or may not come true. If he lived in one of the great manu- 
facturing States of the Union I think his views on this subject 
would be modified and very extensively modified. 

For instance, the State which I have the honor in part to 
represent has a pay roll of something like $400,000,000 a year 
in manufactures. We have about 4,800 shops. Our average 
wage scale is $3.50 a day, or a little more. These figures are 
taken from the census report of 1919. Š 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state what the annual 
product of the factories of his State amounts to? 

Mr. MCLEAN. The annual manufactured product of the 
State of Connecticut is larger than the value of the entire wheat 
crop of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How large is it? 

Mr. McLEAN. In answer to the question of the Senator 
from Nebraska I will say that in 1919 the value of the product 
of the manufacturing establishments of Connecticut was $1.- 
392,000,000; the cost of the raw material was $685,000,000 and 
the value added by manufacture $706,000,000. Those figures 
are the latest I have been able to obtain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, So that the value is approximately $1,- 
400,000,000 ? : 

Mr. MCLEAN. One billion and three hundred and ninety-two 
million dollars, which is greater than the value of the entire 
wheat crop of the United States in 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question. What per cent of protection does he think is neces- 
sary for the factories in his State? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think the protection should equalize the 
difference in the production costs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator figured out what it 
ought to be, on an average? 


Mr. MCLEAN. I have tried to do so, to the best of my 
ability. That is all I ask. Of course it varies on different 
articles. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but on an average what is it? 

8 McLEAN. I can not tell the Senator what the aver- 
age is. 

; 1 HITCHCOCK. It would not be over 50 per cent; would 
t 


Mr, McLEAN. I do not know. I can not tell the Senator. A 
great many of our products are highly specialized in their 
process of manufacture. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would it be over 40 per cent? 

Mr. McLEAN. I can not tell the Senator what the-average 
would be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Just the difference in the cost of manu- 
facture? 

Mr. McLEAN. Just the difference in the cost of production 
here and in the competing countries. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator realize that the figures 
he has given are $400,000,000 for labor and $1,400,000,000 for 
the product; so that the total cost of labor is less than 30 per 
cent? 

Mr. MeLEAN. The Senator refuses to take into considera- 
tion the labor costs in the materials that are used. I am merely 
speaking of the wages that are paid by the manufacturer to his 
employees. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but if the total output of the fac- 
tories amounts to $1,400,000,000, and the total amount paid for 


labor is $400,000,000, the factories are only paying out 30 per | 


cent of the value of their produet for labor; and yet the Senator 
is asking in this bill more than enough to compensate them for 
all their labor. 

Mr. McLEAN. A great many of the products that our manu- 
facturers use are highly fabricated when they come to Connecti- 
cut. The cost of their raw materials was $685,000,000, The 
value added by manufacture in Connecticut was $706,000,000. 
There is no such thing as raw material. The Senator knows 
that. The rate required would be much higher than the Sena- 
tor intimates. 

This year our mills are running about 60 per cent on the 
average. That would mean a decrease in the pay roll of 1919 
of about $140,000,000, which is an important item; but that is 
a mere bagatelle when you compare the product of my State 
with the product of the United States, which exceeded $62,- 
000,000,000 in 1919, I think, with a pay roll of over $10,000,- 
000,000. I have no idea what the reduction is this year—it 
would be difficult to estimate it—but if there is a reduction 
throughout the Union as there has been in my State, the Sena- 
tor must realize that our exports of manufactured products are 
comparatively a very small item compared with the total, and 
unless we maintain the purchasing power of the American 
people we are facing disaster. 

On yesterday, in his declamation against the principle of pro- 
tection against foreign competition, the Senator from Nebraska 
said that the United States ought not to follow the example of 
England and France. Both of those countries have within the 
year, as the Senator knows, established protective tariffs 
against importations from Germany, and I want to say to the 
Senator that the Allies to-day are more concerned over the 
method in which the reparation penalties are paid than they 
are over the amount, for they know that if they left their doors 
open to German competition their industrial life would be en- 
dangered. 

The views of the Senator from Nebraska seem to me to be 
rather ominous. I know it is an attractive program for France 
and England and Italy to protect themselves against German 
importations and for us to leave our doors open, so that Ger- 
Many can freely export to us and make money enough to pay 
the reparations; but where will that program lead us? I think 
our allies owe us something like $10,000,000,000. If Germany 
is to pay that obligation by exporting goods to us at a 20 per 
cent profit, we will have to buy about $50,000,000,000 worth of 
goods from Germany. I do not welcome that proposition. 

I am sorry for Germany. I am sorry for the criminal ig- 
norance which led her to her present state, but I do not see 
how we can help her by destroying ourselves, and I think it is 
a very serious thing for us to consider at this time, because 
Germany has concentrated her energies upon certain lines, 
which is a clever thing to do. She is picking out the things 
where the major value is labor. She has a surplus of labor and 
a shortage of raw materials, and she is using that labor as the 
only resource she has. 

The victor forgets, but the vanquished does not forget, and I 
am inclined to believe that Germany woul be glad to destroy 
our industrial independence if she could. We came to the res- 
cue of our allies at a time when Germany had victory within 
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her grasp, and I do not think it is advisable for this country 
now to follow the course we did in 1914, 1915, and 1916, when 
we faced the greatest war in history, when our political life 
was in danger, and we were then, as we are now, advised by a 
large number of the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
that our political life was not in danger, and we faced that war 
without a gun or a trained soldier. Now the gentlemen upon 
the other side of the Chamber are reiterating the same prin- 
ciple which they advocated in 1914, 1915, and 1916, that we are 
in no danger of these importations from the low-cost countries 
of Europe, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In other words, the Senator wants to 
continue a commercial war on Germany years after the mili- 
tary war has stopped? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, it is not for the Senator from 
Connecticut to say or for the Senator from Nebraska to say. 
The commercial wars of the future will be fierce. I hope the 
wars of the future will be confined to commercial wars; but 
they will be fierce, and they will be fought to the finish. It 
would be blind folly to expect the contrary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Does the Senator think that the manu- 
factories in Connecticut can sell their products out in the West 
if a tariff is erected so as to make it impossible for the West 
to sell its agricultural products to Germany? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, we consumed in this country 
last year sixty and odd million bushels of wheat less than we.did 
in 1920. The Senator does not seem to realize that our domes- 
tic market is more than 90 per cent of our total sales. Shall 
we sacrifice that for the 8 per cent we may get abroad? In 
manufactured products our exports are less than 4 per cent of 
our total manufactures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator tell what this country 
is going to do with six or seven hundred million dollars of 
surplus agricultural products in the West, and an untold 
amount of agricultural products in the South, if we shut the 
door to Germany selling goods to us? 

Mr. MeLEAN. Pass this bill; restore confidence in this coun- 
try; set your idle men to work; increase the purchasing power 
of the American workingman, and he will take eare of that 
surplus. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The American workingman can not eat 
up two or three hundred million bushels «f wheat which we 
raise every year more than the American people can consume. 
He never has been able to do it. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The foreign countries which want our wheat, 
and have the money to pay for it, will buy it. The Senator 
knows that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They have not the money. They have 
to pay in products, and the Senator proposes to shut their 
products out, 

Mr, McLEAN, The Senator proposes that that money shall 
be furnished by our buying goods in Germany of German labor- 
ing men, with the result that the laboring men of this country 
will walk the streets. That is what I object to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator this question: Did we not have a prosperous time dur- 
ing the period when we were selling about $380,000,000 worth 
of goods to Germany and Germany was selling about $180,- 
000,000 worth of goods a year to us? 

Mr. McLBAN. Mr. President, the Senator forgets that 50 per 
cent of our foreign trade is in noncompetitive articles. We 
should increase that trade. We can do it if we will increase 
the purchasing power of our own people. Foreign nations can 
do that if they will pay their laboring men a living wage, and 
they should follow our example, and we should deny their 
right to drag our standard of living down to theirs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator would not answer my ques- 
tion, then. I asked him whether he objects to restoring the 
prosperous conditions which existed before the war, when we 
were selling about $370,000,000 worth of goods to Germany and 
Germany was selling $150,000,000 or $160,000,000 worth of 
goods to us? At the present time Germany is buying only 
half of that. 

Mr. McLEAN. To what year does the Senator refer? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. AN the years; the average years before 
the war. 

Mr. McLEAN. We have had good protective tariffs for a 
great many years. The only time we did not have protection 
was in the few months of the operation of the Underwood 
Act, when in my State we had serious conditions of unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am asking the Senator whether he 
objects to restori that condition of trade under which we 
sold twice as much to Germany as Germany sold to us; whether 


he insists on keeping us in the condition in which we now 
are, when we are buying only half what we formerly did in 
Germany? 

Mr. McLEAN. I am telling the Senator that if we pass this 
bill and restore confidence in this country, so that our labor- 
ing men can have profitable employment, that will be taken 
care of. That is what we want, and without it we have no 
future. When we do that, and when Germany follows our 
example and pays her labor a living wage, there will be no 
difficulty about a tremendous foreign commerce in noncom- 
petitive articles. Will the Senator tell me what economic 
benefit there is in carting chains from Germany to this coun- 
try which can be made in this country just as well as they 
can in Germany? You have to pay transportation costs, com- 
mission cost, and bankers’ discount. It is a dead loss to 
some one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why does the Senator ask me that ques- 
tion? He knows we are not doing that thing. I read the 
figures of the imports. We practically have no imports of 
chains from Germany. 

Mr. McLEAN. We will come to that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are producing millions of dollars 
worth of chains a year, and our total imports of chains for 
the first quarter of this year were only $14,000 from all the 
countries of the world, yet the Senator talks about carting 
chains over here. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator referred to a prosperous year. 
Let me call his attention to 1914, when the imports of chains 
from Germany increased from $39,000 to $150,000 in nine 
months. If it had not been for the war, and if the importa- 
tions had increased in proportion, we would not now be mak- 
ing a chain in this country. The potential competition is there, 
the actual competition is here, and if we do not protect them 
our chain manufacturers will be driven out of business, and 
the business is exceedingly dull to-day. I know, and I will 
agree with the Senator, that there are many contributing 
causes to the present business depression; but the controlling 
factor in the future will be competition from abroad in the 
products produced by laboring men who get from 6 to 8 cents 
an hour, when our laboring men, engaged in producing similar 
goods, get from 30 to 40 cents an hour, 

I did not intend to take so much time discussing this propo- 
sition, but I want the Senator to understand that on a very 
large percentage of these chains the labor cost is 65 per cent, 
and I want him to understand that there are importations 
coming in, and -serious competition is threatened. I. call his 
attention to the fact that the rates as recommended by the 
Finance Committee on the cheaper grades are as low as the 
rates in the Underwood law, if not lower. The seven-eighths 
cent a pound rate on the heavy chains would not exceed 18 per 
cent ad valorem at the present prices. We thought that if we 
fixed the rates on these heavy chains at lower than the Under- 
wood rates under existing conditions we would escape these 
daily speeches from Senators on the other side of the Chamber, 
who insist that their law is a tariff-for-revenue-only law; but 
it seems there is no escape from it. Nothing is satisfactory 
but absolute free trade. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, Is the Senator referring to the figures 
which the committee brought in or those which they have 
modified? 

Mr. McLEAN. I am referring to the recommendation of the 
committee, the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As printed in the bill? 

Mr. MCLEAN. As submitted by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator admits that the recommen- 
dation which the committee made, as printed in the bill, is 
higher than the Underwood tariff? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; and I think it ought to be. I will say 
frankly to the Senator that I had to subordinate my view with 
regard to the rate on chains to that of the majority of the 
committee. I know there are large concerns in my State, and 
I know that business with them is very dull. I know their 
orders are not coming in, and I know the reason why is that 
their former customers have notified them that they can get 
imported chains from 2 to 3 cents a pound less than the same 
chains can be made for in my State. 

I have here three or four recent importations which I will 
place in the Recorp: On April 26, 1922, the Imperial Knife Co., 
of Providence, R. I., purchased 800 gross of knife chains made 
of No. 19 double-jack chain with sheet-metal button loop from 
a New York importing house at $1.75 per gross delivered, duty, 
paid. That is much below the bare cost of the American chain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, What date was that? 
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Mr. McLEAN. That was April 26, 1922. 

On June 5, 1922, H. S. Brouwer, district manager of the 
American Chain Co., reports that Miller & Stein, of Wheeling, 
W. Va., had ordered 10 casks of chain from Szel Corporation, 
893 Broad Street, New York City. importers. This chain con- 
sisted of one-fourth inch BB 5-16 proof, which are types of 
chain in common use. The price of both sizes of chain was 
8 cents per pound under the quoted prices of the American 
Chain Co. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was the total bill? 

Mr. McLEAN, It was 10 casks. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was the amount of the bill? 

Mr, McLEAN. Does the Senator mean the price? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The total amount. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Ten casks. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How much money? 

Mr. MCLEAN, I can not tell the Senator. I will give him 
the price per hundredweight. The foreign price per hundred- 
weight was $6.75. The domestic price for precisely the same 
article was $9.75 per hundredweight. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That shows the American chain makers 
are charging too much. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is for the Senator to say. I realize the 
Senator is a newspaper man and has not had any experience 
in manufacturing, but if he had 1,000 hands to pay every week, 
and 60 per cent of them were walking the streets, he would 
realize that the American workingman is entitled to fair con- 
sideration when we are discussing a tariff bill, and that is all 
I want. I have been accused here again and again of asking 
for exorbitant rates. I have no such purpose. I have no such 
desire. All I want is to protect the American workingman, in 
order that the present standard of wage may be maintained in 
this country. I defy any Senator to indicate anything that I 
have said or done that seeks for a higher rate of duty. 

On another importation of five-sixteenths inch chain, the do- 
mestie price was $7.50 per hundred and the foreign price, duty 
paid, was $4.50 per hundred. These are actual importations, 
and the Senator will see that the rates recommended by the 
committee fall far short of equalizing the difference in the 
price. 

I have another example to which I will call attention. I 
hope the Senator from Nebraska will not leave the Chamber, 
because he has challenged Senators on this side to present a 
single importation of these goods. The William H. Whiting 
Co., ship chandlers, of Baltimore, Md., report under date of 
June 7, 1922, that Szel Corporation has offered chain in any 
size, delivered from New York stock at Baltimore, 1 cent per 
pound less than the quotation of the American manufacturers, 
and 2 cents per pound less than the American manufacturers 
on board ship Hamburg. 

Here is another instance: S. G. Taylor Co., chain manufac- 
turers, of Chicago, IIL, report that imported chain is being sold 
in increasing quantities in that district and that customers 
have been advised of quotations on foreign chain which are 
less than the American market prices by the following amounts: 
Three-sixteenths inch, $2.25 per 100 pounds less; one-fourth 
inch, $2 per 100 pounds less. Those figures show that the rates 
which are provided in the bill are inadequate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an inquiry? 

Mr. McLEAN. I will. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When did this terrible importation of 
$200 worth of chains occur? 

Mr. MCLEAN. This was June 7, if the Senator refers to the 
last example I gave. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The bill with this tariff rate was made 
up a long time before that, and the bill was made up a long time 
before the figures which I have given of imports. I have shown 
the imports in the first three months of this year were almost 
nothing at all. 

Mr. McLEAN, I am trying to show the Senator that the 
imports are coming in, and I do not think it is a crime to antici- 
pate this flood of importation, because it is bound to come. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has shown only $200 worth 
of imports. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Much more than that, and they are increas- 
ing rapidly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I challenge the Senator to give the 
amounts. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have given the amount. The last item I 
read offered a delivery of any amount. I have here a letter 
dated June 7, 1922, written by Mr. W. C. Perkins, sales manager 
of the William H. Whiting Co., of Baltimore, addressed to the 
American Chain Co., of New York, and reading as follows: 


A number of our customers have sc crit hoa to us recently that our 
prices have not been right on chain. wing to the arrangements we 
ave with your company, we have felt all along that we were in a 
sition to sell your chain to most anyone at the sieht figure. We have 
en tge Hates for some time to find out just what the trouble was, 
and we k we have reached the solution, 

A short time ago we had a representative of the Szel Corporation, 
located at 393 Broad Street, New York, come into our place and en- 
deavor to sell us some German chain. We stated we were not interested 
in chain from abroad, and he said he felt sure we did not know the 
situation when we made the above statement, as he was in position to 
make us buy his chain, and he then produced a lot of orders which he 
had taken for chain in various parts of the United States, both from 
large dealers and consumers, and a number of these we recognize as 
being from some of our customers. He then stated he was in a posi- 
tion to ship us any size chain desired from New York stock at a price 
1 cent lower than the American market, delivered at Baltimore, or 2 
cents per pound less than the American market, to be shipped from 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Mr. President, it may be that the importations just now are 
not large in value, but the offers are here and they ure de- 
moralizing the sale of American chains because the offers are 
general. They will deliver any amount at from 1 to 2 ceuts per 
pound less than the American price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, can the Senator tell me 
the American price of quarter-inch chain? 

Mr. MCLEAN, No; I can not say. I would say the average 
price of chain would be about 12 cents a pound. I think the 
larger chains are about 4 to 5 cents. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Does the Senator know that before the 
war those chains sold for 5.81 cents per pound? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; and they went up during the war, as the 
Senator knows. Since that time the price has decreased very 
rapidly, showing that there is fierce competition in this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I deny that, because my reports show 
they are selling now for twice what they sold for before the 
war. It may be that the Senator had better investigate the 
prices at which these chains are being sold on the American 
market. Perhaps that is the reason why the imports are 
coming in. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I have investigated, and I think my investi- 
gation has been more thorough than that of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are 12 cents, the Senator said, 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I did not say so. I said the average 
price of chains at the present time. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, And before the war it was less than 6 
cents. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, no; I said the very cheap chains I think 
at that time were between 4 and 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me refer the Senator to the figures 
given in the official report. In 1913 the price of inch chain was 
$5.30 a hundred; in 1914, $5.55; in 1915, 83.53; in 1916, $5.80; 
in 1917, $7; in 1918, $11.55; in 1919, $18.25. The Senator has 
Stated that now it is approximately $12. 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I think on that chain it is down to about 
6 cents a pound now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The Senator said 12 cents. 

Mr. MCLEAN. No; I said the average price of all the chains 
was about 12 cents. The price is $5.50 now, the expert advises 
me. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, On }-inch chain? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator answered my question a 
while ago that it was 12 cents. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, no. It is $5.50 on 1-inch chain at this 
time. The price of 1-inch chain is $5.50. The Senator will 
see that seven-eighths of a cent per pound is less than the 
Underwood rate on that chain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. I shall detain the Senate 
only a few moments. The paragraph under consideration, as 
originally reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee, 
made a very material increase in the rates not only of the pres- 
ent law but of the Payne-Aldrich law. I have not the ad 
yalorem equivalent of the increase, but the specific rates are 
considerably higher than the Payne-Aldrich law specific rates, 
The Committee on Finance also proposed to amend the House 
bill by increasing the rate of the bill on sprocket and machine 
chains made of iron or steel from 30 to 50 ser cent. Then 
they added to the House bill an amendment which provided : 

But no cha h = 
link chain, thant Day. mig it leo tad noe ee ie sy Mas pina 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] claims that one 
of the specific rates which the committee have provided is lower 
than the Underwood rates by 2 per cent. That may be true, 
Mr. President, as to the particular size chains to which the 
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Senator refers, but under the original amendment as reported 
by the committee that lesser specific rate would have been of 
no value whatever to the consumer because of the proviso that 
none of the specific rates imposed upon chains should be less 
than 45 per cent, That proviso shows the committee intended 
to impose specific rates none of which would be less than 45 per 
cent ad valorem. That is one of the devices by which, when the 
rate imposed is specific, the high rate is maintained when the 
price of the article increases to a point where the specific rate is 
not so effective in excluding imports as was intended. That vice 
runs all through this bill. Certain specific rates are imposed 
and then a proviso is inserted that none of the specific rates 
shall be less than a certain ad valorem. -If these rates have 
been reduced by the committee’s modified amendment to a more 
reasonable level than originally reported, this action has been 
taken because of the protest that has been made upon the floor 
of the Senate and by the press and public. I am exceedingly 
gratified that the committee are yielding to this pressure to 
reduce the rates originally proposed. It is but another illus- 
tration of the fact that they are finally beginning to realize 
that the rates originally reported by it to the Senate were 
excessive, and that unless material reductions are made they 
would have difficulty in passing it through the Senate. 

Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose of going into a 
detailed discussion of the pending paragraph, because the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. HrromcocK] has discussed it pretty 
thoroughly. I do wish, however, to call attention to some gen- 
eral facts with reference to the particular industry involved, 
namely, the manufacture of chains. I am going to read from 
the report of the Tariff Commission with reference to the in- 
dustry. The Tariff Commission says: 

The investment in the chain industry in 1918 amounted to approxi- 
mately $5,000,000; the output was valued at about $10,000,000, 

Since that time the investment in the industry has very 
greatly increased. 

The chief raw material is iron or steel in bars or heavy wire. 

Of this the American manufacturers have an abundant do- 
mestie supply. 

Senators seem to fear only German competition. It is a well- 
known fact that at this particular time Germany is somewhat 
embarrassed with respect to her supply of both coal and 
iron. I think it would hardly be claimed that Germany was 
quite upon a parity with us with respect to the principal raw 
materials that enter into the manufacture of this product. 

Again, Mr. President, the Tariff Commission furnishes in- 
formation with reference to this particular industry in Ger- 
many. It says: 

In the Westphalia chain-making district in Germany and in the 
Cradley Heath district in England rt of the output is produced 
by hand by outworkers who obtain the iron and coke necessary from 
their employers, work up the chain in tbeir own little shops, and 
return the completed article to thelr employers, 

The date of this report of the commission is 1921, and it 
advises us that at this time in one of the chief chain-producing 
districts in Germany these chains are made in the little shops 
at the home of the laborer who produces them, while in 
America the commission advises us the chains are made by 
automatic or semiautomatic machinery, So we have this condi- 
tion: In Germany, to a large extent, in one of the chief chain- 
manufacturing districts they are still using the old method of 
making chains with primitive home-run machines, while in 
this country we make those chains on a large scale with auto- 
matic machinery. It is ridiculous to my mind to try, Mr. 
President, to ascertain the relative labor cost of production by 
comparing the wages paid to the laborer where the process 
of conversion is such as employed in Germany, at least in the 
Westphalia district, with the wages paid labor where the 
process of conversion is by highly efficient automatic machin- 
ery. The wages paid to labor working the German machines 
may be small, but the amount of labor that is required to turn 
out a given quantity is large as compared with the labor in the 
highly organized plants of America with their efficient ma- 
chinery. 

I do not wish now to elaborate that point. I think it is 
perfectly clear that, in a case of this kind, in ascertaining the 
difference between the labor cost in Germany and the labor 
cost in a factory in this country, we should not take the price 
paid the laborer ia the little home plant where he works, but 
we should take the labor cost of the product turned out by 
such labor and compare it with the labor cost of the product 
turned out in an up-to-date factory in America. 

T do not know to what extent that method of producing chains 
exists in Germany and England to-day, but I do know that the 
Tariff Commission calls especial attention to the fact that that 
old method is still in vogue in one of the chief chain-manu- 
facturing districts of Germany. 


Now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the fact that 


in the early part of the argument something was said with 


reference to this industry probably not being under the control 
of a monopoly. I do not know to what extent the business has 


been monopolized, but I discover from reading the report of 


the Tariff Commission that there has been a wonderful and a 
very suspicions absorption .of certain plants which were in 
existence in 1918 and engaged in the manufacture of chains, 

The commission says: 

In 1913 John C. Schmidt— 

This is from the commission’s report— 
of the Standard Chain Co., of Pittsburgh, estimated that $4,000,000 
was invested in the chain industry. he output he estimated at 
$6,500,000. The number of firms was 31. 

That was in 1913. The commission says: 


The present tendency In the chain indus is toward combination of 
firms, larger plants, and greater investment in equipment—manufacture 
by hand giving way to manufacture by automatic machinery, The total 
investment in the chain industry in the United States in 1918— 


That is, five years afterwards— 
was approximately $5,000,000, divided among some 15 corporations, 


So that, Mr. President, in five years, instead of an increase in 
the number of manufacturers of chains in this country, 16 of the 
31 plants had been absorbed by and consolidated into the re- 
maining 15. When you discover that sort of absorption going 
on in any particular industry, Mr. President, you may be pretty 
well assured that the foundation of the whole scheme is the 
creation of a condition that is tantamount to a monopoly in 
the industry. Especially is that true with reference to the price 
paid by these associated or combined operators or manufactur- 
ers, both for their raw material and for their finished product. 
It may be that the monopoly has not yet been completed in the 
chain industry, but these facts, furnished us by the Tariff 
Commission, constitute cogent testimony that if a monopoly in 
this industry does not exist now it is rapidly approaching con- 
summation. 

But, Mr. President, what is the ground for the alarm now ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Connecticut? What is the justifi- 
cation for the increase proposed originally by the committee or 
the modified rates proposed by the committee, in view of the 
fact that under existing rates none of the evils which they now 
say they so much deplore and so much fear have been brought 
about or exist to-day? 

I do not want to take the time of the Senate in reading the 
figures with reference to imports and exports of this particular 
article, but I do wish to call attention to the fact that now we 
are told that the chain producers of this country are in immi- 
nent danger of being wiped out of existence by heavy foreign 
imports, thrown upon the American markets at prices with 
which they can not compete. The actual facts of the situation 
show that in 1921—which was very nearly a normal year—the 
total imports of chains of all kinds into this country amounted 
to only 223,371 pounds, while in 1908 the imports of these very 
articles amounted to 786,000 pounds, in round numbers, or three 
times as much as during last year. In 1909 they amounted to 
700,000 pounds, or nearly two and one-half times as much, 
roughly estimating, 

In 1910 under the Payne-Aldrich law-—and the modified 
amendment of the Senate committee restores the Payne-Ald- 
rich specific rates—the importations were 797,000 pounds, or 
more than three times as much as they were in 1921. In 1911, 
under the Payne-Aldrich law, the imports were 1,146,000 pounds, 
in round numbers. In 1912 they were 518,000 pounds. In 1913 
they were 650,000 pounds; and there has been no year since 
1908 when the chains that were imported into this country, not 
only from Germany but from the whole world, were not more 
than twice what they were in 1921. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, her activity in the manufacture of metals of this char- 
acter has practically broken down. Her trade is largely con- 
fined to producing what the domestic market requires, and until 
she is able to improve her situation with reference to a supply 
of iron and coal that condition is likely to exist. So that there 
is no justification for this duty growing out of the importations, 
and this is true, as we have shown, with respect to a large num- 
ber of the articles that we have discussed here upon the floor of 
the Senate. When, however, we have shown that present im- 
portations were negligible, that they were far below those fhat 
existed before the war, we have always been met with the sug- 
gestion that that may be true, and that it must be admitted 
that that is true, because the Government records show it is 
true, with respect to the present time, but it is apprehended that 
a different condition with respect to the importations of this 
article will be created in the near future, or, if not in the near 
future, then in the distant future; and so we are presenting 
ourselves to the American people in the attitude of passing a 
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bill here to deal with a situation that is purely a creature of 
the mind. 

The only other reason which has been advanced here why we 
should increase the present rates, or why we should impose the 
extravagant rates that the committee has suggested with refer- 
ence to this and other items, is that the prices at which the im- 
portations are offered in this market are so much below the 
prices at which the domestic products are selling in the market 
that if importations come in at all they disturb the equilibrium 
of business in this country. 

Mr. President, that argument can not obtain as to this par- 
ticular item, because I have before me the prices of the foreign 
importations of chains, beginning with 1908, down to the pres- 
ent time; and I find that in 1908 the unit value of these chains 
was 7.2 cents; in 1909, 6.5 cents; in 1910; 5.4 cents; in 1911, 6.1 
cents; and so on, never going up until the war above 11 cents. 
They reached 11 cents in 1914 ‘They were 6 cents in 1913. 
They went to 11 cents in 1914, and then they went up higher 
during the war; but except during two years they never went 
above the present price. They were the war years of 1915 and 
1916, 

The present invoice or landing cost of these chains—that is, 
the 1921 cost—is given by the official statistics at 12.6 cents a 
pound, 5 cents a pound higher than in any year during the 
existence of the Payne-Aldrich law. If we could compete against 
the prices that obtained during the four years of the Payne- 
Aldrich law, if the lower prices of that period did not destroy 
the American manufacturer, how can it be contended that pres- 
ent prices, practically 80 per cent higher than those which ob- 
tained before the war, are so low that it is impossible for the 
American manufacturer to live in competition with such prices? 
So that we have an answer, and a complete answer, to both of 
the arguments made in favor of the high rate; first, from 200 
to 300 per cent decrease in imports, and, secondly, an 80 per 
cent increase in the landed cost of the foreign article. 

I do not wish to detain the Senate, and did not rise except 
for the purpose of putting into the Recorp the facts about this 
matter. I do not wish to elaborate them. I am content to let 
them go into the Recorp and speak for themselves. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, four days ago the chairman of 
the Finance Committee offered an amendment to this paragraph, 
and up to the present time we have had no chance whatever of 
voting on the pending amendment. What is the pending amend- 
ment? I take it for granted that all the criticisms which have 
been offered have been offered against the pending amendment 
to the chain paragraph. 

Mr. President, it does not make any difference what the com- 
mittee does, whether they lower the rates of existing law, or 
whether they increase them; it seems that there must be hours 
and hours of criticism of the committee. If I have any fear at 
all in relation to the pending amendment, it is that the rate 
proposed by the committee is too low. That is my only fear. 
I want the Senate to understand that the rates now proposed 
in this paragraph. are lower than the rates in existing law for 
the same articles, outside of sprocket chains and machine chains, 
on which the rates are increased only 10 per cent; and the 
cost of making those chains is quite different from that described 
by the Senator from North Carolina. No matter whether we 
decrease the existing rates or not, the rates we propose are 
criticized as extravagant. 

I wonder if the Senator from North Carolina has ever visited 
England and Germany and seen the chain makers and the 
chain workers in those two countries? He took particular de- 
light in referring to the fact that these chains were made in 
small plants at the homes of the chain makers. God grant 
that never in America shall there be conditions such as have 
existed in those two countries. I have been there. I have seen 
those poor women, back broken, handling chains, paid a pit- 
tance, the children helping the mother make chains, simply to 
get enough food to eat and to help the husband who was doing 
something else in some other industry in that country, to get 
sufficient food and clothing to make it possible for them to ex- 
ist. I never want to see such a condition in America. I never 
want to see a girl of mine, or the girl of any man living, or 
any American mother, or the wife of any man living, be com- 
pelled to do such work in America, 

These rates are lower than those in the existing law, and I 
say to the Senator that we have lowered the rates of existing 
law because of to-day's high prices of the articles. I look to 
see the prices of chains decrease, and when they do, having a 
specific duty, of course the equivalent ad valorem will increase; 
but if chains remain at the same price they bring to-day, every 
rate we propose now will be lower than those in existing law— 
this Democratic law referred to so often by the critics of the 
pending bill. The equivalent ad valorem rate in 1908 was 17.4 


per cent. In 1909 it was only 11.6 per cent, and yet existing 
law carries 20 to 25 per cent, according to the size of the chain, 

The average price of the importations for the nine months of 
1921 was 124 cents a pound. Twenty per cent of 123 is 23 
cents a pound, and in the amendment offered by the chairman 
of the committee we begin with seven-eighths of a cent a 
pound. The duty on the highest of the very small chains, 
which cost from 30 to 35 cents a pound, is only 3 cents a pound. 

We have cut out the provision found in the Payne-Aldrich law 
that no chain shall pay a lower duty than 45 per cent, I think 
if there is any rate as to which there can be no criticism offered 
by any Senator it is the rate proposed in this paragraph, 

I have the figures here showing the specific rates, and also the 
equivalent ad valorem rates. I am not going to take the time 
of the Senate to read them, because I think it is time that we 
should take a vote upon the pending amendment, and I am per- 
fectly witing to join the Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from Nebraska in asking that a yea-and-nay vote be 
taken on these rates. I want Senators to vote whether they 
want to decrease the existing duty or not, and, as far as I am 
concerned, if there is no one else who wishes to speak, I ask 
for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of gratification to a part of the speech of the Senator from 
Utah IMr. Smoor]. He grew very eloquent. The Senator, like 
myself, is not naturally eloqent, and he never becomes eloquent 
until he becomes very much aroused and excited. I share his 
indignation, and I share his expression of a hope that we shall 
never in the United States have the conditions in this or in any 
other industry which he described as obtaining in Germany with 
reference to the production of chains. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ought to do justice to the German people 
and state that I am informed that in Germany of late they have 
ceased sending chains to the homes of the people of Germany 
and haying the women and children make the same, and they 
have of late gotten the machinery which makes them in the 
same way we make them, 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Tariff Commission announces the aboli- 
tion of the old custom of working women and children in the 
home chain-making plants. That, of course, is an, advance 
which is gratifying to me, as I know it is to the Senator from 
Utah; but the commission assert, and the Senator, I understand, 
corroborates them, that to a certain extent the old custom of 
manufacturing chains in the little home plants obtains—a crude, 
primitive method, You might pay the laborers engaged in the 
making of those chains by that crude machinery only 5 cents 
a day, and yet the labor cost of that article would be very great. 
So that all this talk about the low prices paid the German 
laborer in these little home shops gets you nowhere, because 
the relative cost of production can not be ascertained by com- 
paring the wages paid labor—where there is such difference in 
methods and efficiency and results the two things are not 
comparable, 

A better illustration, and one which will be understood more 
readily by the people, is the product of the shoemaker. A shoe- 
maker working on his stool would probably turn out only one 
pair of shoes a day, and would be doing very good work at that. 

How can you, in decency, compare the labor cost of a pair 
of shoes made by the shoemaker in the old way on the basis of 
the wage paid the shoemaker with the labor cost of a pair of 
shoes made on machines on the basis of the wage paid the 
operator of the machine? One laborer working a machine 
producing shoes will probably make 150 dozen pairs of shoes 
a day. The labor cost of that 150 dozen pairs is only the wages 
paid one man, and it would take 150 men making shoes by the 
old method at the rate of one pair a day to make as many 
shoes a day as one man makes in the same time with the 
up-to-date machinery of shoe factories of America to-day, 

The same is true of chain making. The probabilities are that 
one man laboring on one operating machine in one of the great 
chain factories in this country will turn out as many feet of 
chain as 20 men will turn out working with the crude machines 
which they used in the homes of the Germans to make similar 
chains. 

We can not compare the wage paid to the man who produces 
so little with the wage paid to the man who produces so much. 
They bear no relation one to the other in estimating the actual 
labor cost. I hope that condition will never obtain in this 
country, but it does obtain in a competing country, and as long 
as it obtains in a competing country there is no sense in talking 
about our inability to compete with that country. As long as 
Germany makes chains with these crude implements, there 
will be no trouble about America competing with her in the 
manufacture of those materials. It requires no argument to 
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convince the man of common sense and intelligence on that 
proposition, I think. 

Now, the Senator from Utah said that the rates in his bill, as 
modified by his amendment, will be less than the rates of the 
present law. I do not think so; but the Senator when he 
made that confession admitted that our criticisms of his bill 
are justified, because it is as the result of our criticisms and 
the effect of those criticisms upon the public sentiment of the 
country and the Senate that the committee voluntarily cut 
down its rate, according to the Senator, about one-half. He 
claims now they will not be in excess of 20 per cent; but as 
he brought his bill in here, and as he asked the Senate to 
adopt it, he had a provision that the specifie rate should never 
be less than 45 per cent ad valorem. That is rather bunglingly 
expressed; that is to say, if the specific rate he had imposed 
upon these articles as the result of the increase in, price fell 
below 45 per cent ad valorem, then the specific rate was not 
to apply, but the 45 per cent ad valorem rate was to apply. 
I do not think the Senator ought to criticize us. He ought 
rather to say that we have served the public well, because our 
efforts have resulted in inducing him to cut his rate in half, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. The specific rate on these different chains has 
been reduced so that there will be an effectual reduction to 
20 per cent. As I understood the Senator from Utah, he said 
they have reduced the ad valorem down to about 20 per cent. 
Did I understand that correctly? 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that at the value of the chains to-day 
the specific rate a8 reported now by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, wherever it is 20 per cent to-day, will be less than 20 
per cent, and wherever the rate is 25 per cent it will be less 
than 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. That is as a result of the modification f the 
specific and ad valorem rates on this article? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I stated to the Senate just why that 
was done. The Senator was not in the Chamber. I will say 
to the Senator that I do not believe the price of chains will 
remain where it is to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is very plain. The Tariff Commission 
says the average computed ad valorem rate on dutiable imports 
for the three years 1911, 1912, and 1913, under the act of 1909, 
was approximately 47.5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, the Senator knows—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator. If he will wait, 
I will develop it. I understood his argument about the price. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I wanted to say. I want to 
call the Senator's attention to the fact that the reason for that 
was because they have the 45 per cent minimum rate applied in 
the act of 1909. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Ob, no, Mr. President; that was not it at all. 
It said the rate computed was that figure. That provision only 
said if the specific rate did not reach 45 per cent then the 
specific rate should be abandoned and a per cent ad valorem 
adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has already said they were aban- 
doned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The calculation is not made with reference 
to the 45 per cent proviso at all in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is made with reference to the rates in the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and the rates exceed the 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the very reason why, because there was 
none fell less than 45, and some of the sprocket chains and finer 
chains were higher, and so the average was 45; but the equiva- 
lent ad valorem in 1908 was 17 per cent and the specific rate 
was exactly the same, so what the Tariff Commission said is 
true. None of them came in less than 45 per cent, and the 
sprocket chain and quarter-inch chains brought the average up 
to 47 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can not escape the fact, how- 
ever, that as that law was written it amounted to 47 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, the Senator said that 47 per cent would 
not be 20 per cent, because the foreign price of the chains has 
increased from an average of a little over 64 or 7 cents to 12 
cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator must not misquote me. I 
said the sprocket chains and machine chains under the amend- 
ment offered were 35 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not talking about sprocket chains. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the average took the sprocket chains and 
all kinds of chains. We can not take an average unless we 
take them all in. As I said, the specific rates which are 


enumerated in the bill on the average will be less than the 
rates in the existing law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is mistaken, but if the 
Senator is basing his calculation upon the present high prices 
of chains, then I can not see any justification for the argument 
that the American manufacturer at this time is being damaged 
by an exceptionally low price charged in the American market 
for the foreign product. If the price of chains has gone up to 
the point where it pulls down the rate of the specific duty prac- 
tically 100 per cent when measured in ad valorem equivalent, 
then it seems to me that the whole case upon which the pro- 
ponents of the bill rest their proposition to increase rates falls 
to the ground. I ask the Senator why in this state of facts his 
committee reported out a rate twice as high as the rate which 
he now proposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not quite understand what the Senator 
meant by his last statement. I could have answered the fore 
part of it, but as I understood the Senator, one part conflicted 
with the other. If the Senator will repeat his question I shall 
be glad to answer it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I asked if the rate the Senator originally 
proposed in the bill would not have been very much higher 
than the rate which he now proposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; and that is what I have said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, then, did the Senator propose the other 
rate in view of the fact that he admits now that the prices of 
chains are double what they were before the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I stated that very plainly to the 
Senate when I said that I expect the price of chains to de- 
cline, and I also stated that if I had any fear at all about the 
rate that has been proposed by the committee it was that under 
existing conditions, if they were to continue to exist, the rate 
would be too low. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, the Senator said he expects the price 
of foreign chains to decline. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expect the price of chains to decline not only 
in foreign countries but in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And as they decline the Senato:’s specific 
rate measured in ad valorem will go up, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will, and perhaps it will reach about the ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And if they declined to the point at which 
they sold before the war then the Senator’s ad valorem equiva- 
lent rate would be 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator is wrong. If he will take 
the importations for 1908 or 1909, he will find there was exactly 
the same rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Forty-seven per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. On these chains the price was 17.4 
cents, and to-day the price would not amount to that rate which 
we have reported here. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. Would the 
Senator like to have the amendment voted on as a whole or 
divided? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want it divided. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I ask that the vote be on the first 
amendment, on page 64, line 15, before “1,” to insert seven- 
eighths of,“ so as to read “seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound.“ 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not wish 
to divide it to that extent. I was going to move to strike out, 
beginning in line 15, after the word “ steel,” down to and in- 
cluding the word “pound,” in line 20, and insert in lieu 
thereof: 


Not specifically provided for in this section, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same rate as provided by existing 
law. 

Mr, SIMMONS. ‘That is the rate of the existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed. by the Senator from North Carolina to the 
amendment reported by the committee, on which the yeas and 
nays have been demanded, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pack] and vote “nay.” - 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirrmMan] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 


Corr]. to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from Maryland 
IMr. WELLER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from 
Washington has not voted. 

Mr. SWANSON.. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Washington, which I transfer to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WaLSEHI] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ nay,” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah 
IMr. Kına] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEP- 
PER] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I havea general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. New], which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and vote yea.“ 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dtat] and vote “yea,” 

Mr. CALDER. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Harris}. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote 
co n ee 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] to the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pt Porr] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Warsa of Montana] is necessarily absent on account of an 
urgent matter which claimed his attention. He will be absent 
on the same account for several days, He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN ]. 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia 
IMr. SUTHERLANÐ] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GERRY] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unayoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Fnercuer] on account of illness. 

Mr. HARRISON, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] is detained from the Senate on 
official business, 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having yoted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

= CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barz] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky {Mr, STANLEY]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrine] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 39, as follows: 


YBAS—18. 
urst Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Trammell 
Culberson La Follette Robinson Underwood 
Harrison McKellar Sheppard Wiliams 
effin Myers Simmons 
Hitchcock Overman Swanson 
NAYS—39. 
Borah Gooding McCumber Phipps 
Bursum Hale MeKinley Poindexter 
Calder Harreld Rawson 
Capper Jobnson MeNary Shortridge 
Curtis Kellogg oses moot 
Dillingham Keyes Nelson ‘Townsend 
e Ladd Newberry Wadsworth 
Fernald Lenroot Nicholson Watson, Ind. 
nce Lodge Norbec! Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Oddie 
NOT VOTING—39. 

i Elkins Norris Stanfield 
Brandegee Ernst Owen Stanley 
Broussard Fletcher Page Sterlin. 
Cameron rry Pepper Sutherland 
Caraway Glass Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Harris Ransdeil Walsh, Mont. 
Crow Jones, Wash. Reed Warren 
Cummins Kendrick Shields Watson, Ga. 
Dial Smith er 
du Pont New Spencer 


So the amendment of Mr. Sımmoxs to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nerth Daketa [Mr, 
Mecwunn] on behalf of the committee, 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I read from an article in 
the New York Herald of this morning, June 23, on page 6. 
Unlike my friend from North Dakota [Mr. McCumeBerr] and my 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Watson], I have no jeremiads to 
chant over the metropolitan press; I think the newspapers give 
us a reasonably fair summary of what takes place. I hope the 
article I am now going to read is not true, but if it be true, then 
the committee appointed by Senate Resolution 59 has a duty to 
perform: 

{From the New: York Herald, Friday, June 23, 1922.] 
VETERANS Say RICH Bar HOSPITAL Sires—Lecion CHARGES WEST- 

CHESTER RESIDENTS. MADR, GOVERNMENT ABANDON OPTION—VASSAR 

ALSO OBJECTS—REPORT Crrns OBSTACLES MET IN SEEKING NEW YORK 

LOCATIONS ron WAR VICTIMS, 

New Yogr HERALD Bunnav, 
Washington, D. C., June 22. 

In an article made public to-day as the second of a series by the 
American Legion giving a history and critical review of the work of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, it is charged that wealthy New Yorkers, 
Vassar College, and other persons and interests have impeded deliber- 
ately the selection of hospital sites in New York. The Veterans’ Bureau 
and the White committee of the bureau are excused to a large extent 
in the statement because of alleged outside and political opposition met 
on locations at every turn, 

The Veterans’ au has announced since the article was prepared 
the location of a million-dollar hospital at Liberty, N. Y. Another is to 
be in the metropolitan area. 

CALLS OPPOSITION VICIOUS. 

Congressional authorization for the hospitals has been standing for 

approximately two years. The legion artie 


rts were un- 
able to agree. Time pa Westchester 
County, which adjoins New York City on the north. Climatic conditions 
were ideal, and there is no more beautiful country anywhere than the 
landscaped hills of Westchester. In fact it is too beautiful—too beau- 
tiful for disabled soldiers. Westchester is a region of magnificent 
estates where the rich of New York get back to nature de luxe. 

“When it was learned that the Government had acquired right of 
option on a certain acreage the well fixed and influential propert 
owners roundabout went straight opin the air, A hospital for cripple 
soldiers in these exquisite hills? eposterous. 

One leader of community sentiment informed members of the White 
committee that unless. efforts to place a hospital there were abandoned 
immediately he would wi tes get his friend Secretary Mellon on the 
long-distance telephone and unpleasantries might ensue. A Congress- 
man, eager to please his wealthy constituents, also intervened and the 
White committee tossed in the sponge. Time dragged on. 

The White scouts moved up the Hudson, out of the country estate 
belt, picking a tract near Poughkeepsie. Here Vassar College, though 
situated more than 3 miles from the proposed hospital location, led 
the opposition. 1 

“The fight was adroitly conducted. 

“The veterans lost, but after a lull of a few weeks the White com- 
mittee apparently refused to call it guits, for the following is a copy 
of a letter, g the signatures of two high officers of the college, 
which is being forwarded by the college directors. to influential pe si 

The commission who were to locate hospitals for treatment of 
disabled ex-service men who are tubercular selected a site in the vicini 
of Vassar College, where several hundreds of the men could be placed. 
President Mac ken strongly objected and the executive committee 
unanimously indorsed his action. Assurance was pra that the hospital 
would not be located in that place if the college objected. 

But we learn that a determined effort is now being made by cer- 
tain interested es to have this decision reversed and this we are 
most anxious to defeat. 

The objection by the college has nothing to do with the fact that 
the men are tubercular, but because we know that a proportion of these 
men would be a danger to such a community.’ ” 


Mr. President, Congress has done its full duty on hospitaliza- 
tion so far as the construction of buildings is concerned. To 
summarize: 7 

On March 4. 1921. $18,600,000 were appropriated to expand 
existing hospital facilities and to increase hospital facilities. 
On April 20, 1922, $17,000,000 more were appropriated for the 
further hospitalization of ex-service men, making in all that 
Congress has appropriated within the past two years and two 
months $35,600,000. As soon as the act of March 4, 1921, was 
passed, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, appointed 
what is called the board of consultants. The chairman is Dr. 
William Charles White, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The other members 
of the board are Dr. John G. Bowman, of Pittsburgh; Dr. Frank 
Billings, of Chicago; and Dr. George H. Kirby, of New York 


City. There are also other physicians, who serve in advisory 


capacities. This board of consultants took up the question of 
hospitalization in a serious and intelligent manner with pains- 
taking detail, and they visited site after site and obtained re- 
ports as to climatic conditions, water supply, and so forth, 
This paper, the New York Herald, sounds an alarm, and it 
points out that although we have appropriated $35,600,000 for 
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hospitalization of disabled soldiers, certain persons of opulence 
and influence have been trying to defeat the White committee 
in its efforts to select a site on the Hudson River for a soldiers’ 
hospital. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 10874) to provide 
adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, and for 
other purposes, which I ask may be held on the desk subject to 
call when that bill is under consideration. 

The amendment was ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


On page 6, after line 23, insert the following proviso: (6) Pro- 
vided, however, That nobody in possession of an income of $2,000 a 
year or more shall become a beneficiary under the operation of this 
act or any clause thereof,” 


TWO LECTURES BY SENATOR WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. In compliance with the request for unani- 
mous consent granted me some days ago, I send to the desk the 
two lectures to which I referred, which were delivered at Port 
Gibson, Miss., and Memphis, Tenn. to be printed in the Rxconb 
and in the regular Recorp type. 

The lectures were ordered to be printed in the Recorp in 
8-point type, as follows: 

THe League of NATIONS AFTER THE ELECTION, 
LECTURE NO, 1, 

(Being a lecture delivered by Mr. JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, senior 
Senator from Mississippi, at Port Gibson, Miss., and at Memphis, Tenn., 
being one of two lectures referred to in his request for unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 20, 1922.) 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am to deliver two lectures, one 
about the League of Nations and another on the subject of 
International Nagging —a thing chiefly carried on in this 
country by certain hyphenates, certain yellow journals, and by 
certain demagogues who think thereby to find their profit in 
office getting, regardless of the threat of war involved in the 
process. I shall deliver the two lectures as though they were 
one, because they both touch the peace of the world. I shall 
divide the two lectures rather by the time taken in delivering 
them than topically. 

Some days ago I cut out of some paper a paragraph con- 
taining these words: The world is saved from the Prussians 
but it is not yet saved from itself.’ There is great meaning in 
that sentence, for even if we have made the world safe for 
democracy, we must ‘even go further’ and make democracy 
safe for the world, 

“As a result of the World War, 10,000,000 of men have 
ceased to live, 20,000,000 live maimed, and a debt of $200,- 
000,000,000 of war costs rests on the shoulders of the people of 
Europe and America, A stupendous price to pay for anything 
short of a stupendous and permanent benefit! Was the war 
worth it? That depends in part, indeed in major part, on you. 
What was it all about? 
the m, ‘How tall was Alexander, pa, that men should call 
him great,’ answered the same question, ‘I do not know, my 
child, but it was a glorious victory.’ 

“T am intensely interested in the League of Nations, or 
eovenant of civilized nations for the peace of the world, as the 
President and I prefer to call it, and haye been for years be- 
fore the Great War made it a concrete and present instead of 
an academic question for future consideration. And yet the 
very right and wrong of it all has been for so very long a 
time so very plain in my mind that, as I said in Port Gibson, 
Miss.. the other day, I hardly know where to begin and cer- 
tainly do not know where to end the discussion of it. I am glad 
to talk about it after, rather than before, the election, because I 
can not now be charged with selfish, partisan motives. Majori- 
ties decide governmental action for the immediate future, not 
for the ultimate future, and no majority at any election ever 
yet settled a moral issue. Such an issue comes to stay until 
it is settled right. This is a moral issue and differs from any 
other only because it is international in its scope and involves 
governments rather than individuals as its instrumentalities 
and subjects of action, 

“ Talking about it is for me like making a speech on the text 
‘Thou shalt not steal’ or, more analogously, Thou shalt not 
kill Of course, I do not mean by that that opposing the 
adoption of the covenant is as grave an offense as stealing 
or murdering—I am getting too old to indulge in that sort of 
extreme speech or thought. I merely mean that for me the 


duty of doing all I can to stop killing by wholesale—by the 
millions, as we have just witnessed, on land, on sea, and from 
the air—is as sacred as that of doing all I can to stop killing 
by retail, and that the duty of stopping international taking by 
the strong arm of territory and its population, which is whole- 
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sale stealing or robbery, is as sacred as the duty to do my bit 
in putting an end to other forms of grand or petty larceny or 
highway robbery. 

“Do you, like me, want, without too minute inquiry into the 
details of the means adopted to the end, to do all you can; to 
try every expedient or experiment fraught, however remotely, 
with the slightest hope of success, to prevent war and filching 
by the strong of the territory and people of the weak—in a 
word, using the language of the covenant itself, to prevent ex- 
ternal aggression’ involving the ‘independence and territorial 
integrity of nations’? Always of weak nations, remember, 
because the weak never wage wars of conquest against the 
strong. Do you want to try every conceivable means of pre- 
venting or minimizing the useless slaughter in wars of offense 
and conquest and aggression, having in your view the end of 
thereby preserving civilization, national and international sol- 
vency, and human progress in industry and the arts, on which 
depends the happiness of man and all his intellectual and moral 
culture and all industrial peace—all of them invariably. dis- 
turbed by international warfare, with its disintegrating and 
demoralizing forces? Or will you, on the contrary, sunk in 
intellectual torpor, moral callousness, or parochial exclusive- 
ness, or in an entire absorption in your own to-day's or to- 
morrow's personal and private interests, shortsightedly shake 
the whole problem off your shoulders and ‘let the mad world 
wag as it may’? One or the other of these two things you 
will and must do, or try to do, by the position you take and 
hold on this question. The field of the details of past candi- 
dates’ utterances and of party platforms we need not enter, 
They have less to do with it ‘ than the flowers that bloom in the 
spring.’ The parting of the ways in grand outline is before you 
for future guidance so plain that the wayfaring man, though 
he run, can not help reading the two signs on the board: On 
one, This way to a new era providing peace and mutual trust 
and love’; on the other, ‘This is the old road of distrust and 
hate and war.’ The fight in America between the would-be 
travelers of these two roads has just begun. 

“You may, for European racial reasons or out of mere moral 
laziness, attempt to obscure the issue with words; you may 
thereby for a time deceive others—counting on the heads, or 
the at first no heads, of the hydra-multitude—but you can not 
deceive yourselves and you can not fool God. Do you want or 
do you not want to do everything—anything—promising even 
approximately cessation of war, with its barbarity, atrocity, 
death, rape, hatred, widowing of women, orphaning of children, 
bankrupting of nations, burdening with woe of war suffering 
and weight of war costs, and the heavier weight of coming pen- 
sions, all to an extent beyond power to bear up under it? Are 
you indifferent whether or not this weight of war and woe of 
war shall continue from time to time to be placed on the bent 
backs of farmers and laborers and teachers and preachers—oft 
all the sons and daughters of men—while we ‘ just go on in the 
old way’? If so, the trouble is that you will not go on, but 
will go under, ‘in the old way.’ 

Our part in the last war, forced on us as it was, unavoidable 
except at the cost of the loss of national self-respect, was manly 
and glorious. It proved that even now men know how to die’ 
when for country’s sake or liberty’s or civilization’s they must. 
It proved that women even to-day know how to bid men endure 
and, if need be, die. 

“Tt proved that many things are worth more to man—even 
to the so-called common man—than mere continuance of earthly 
existence; that the average man even now can and does ‘so 
love the world that he lay down his life for it —for the good 
and noble in it—for its women and children, its culture, i‘s 
democracy, its sense of justice, its righteousness of aim, and, 
above all, its ultimate peace. I say ‘above all’ because it is 
only under the shadow of the wings of the Angel of Peace that 
all these things can be properly born and can thrive, and that 
civilization, with so much difficulty wrung from the past, can 
ripen in the future into that beautiful and lovely fruition of 
enlightenment that those who love God and their fellow men 
do even now in a demoralized and reactionary present hope 
that they or their children may live to see. 

“The war proved that ‘the age of chivalry’ has ‘not gone,’ 
Burke’s lament notwithstanding; that the average man is not 
ignorant of the truth of Robert E. Lee’s injunction to his son: 
‘Duty is the noblest word in the English language’ These 
things we found to be true of men from all over the world, but 
especially true of the men of the English-speaking race. In 
they came, trooping, these ‘sons of English mold,’ from 
Canada, from South Africa, from far-off Australia and New 
Zealand, from England, from Scotland— lowland and high- 
land in battle array —from the stern mountains and sweet val- 
leys of ‘never conquered’ Wales, from the States of this 
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glorious American Republic, from all the islands of the sea, 
‘from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand, from 
Wherever live the sons of the glorious race that speaks the 
language Shakespeare spake and thinks the thoughts that 
Milton thought, and dreams the dreams that Tennyson 
dreamt—of this race which stands and has so long stood ‘in the 
foremost files of time —in they came trooping to the rescue of 
ravished Belgium, of torn Serbia, of bleeding France, of ex- 
piring democracy, with ‘eyes front’ and God’s unseen hand 
on their shoulders driving them forward in high emprize ‘to do 
or to die.’ They proved in ‘the old land’ and in the new lands 
that those had cruelly slandered them who had said their re- 
ligion was the idolatrous worship of dollars, pounds, shillings, 
and pence. They demonstrated, on the contrary, that they had 
not changed in character, courage, heroism, or endurance from 
those of their ancestors who demanded liberty at Runnymede, 
of stood with the Black Prince at Crecy and Poitiers or followed 
Richard ‘of the lion heart’ on the deserts of Syria and over 
the hills of Palestine, or ‘summoned up their courage’ with 
heroic Prince Hal at Harfleur and Agincourt, or from those who 
fought and won religious liberty with Drake and Howard as 
their ships met the hosts of the Spanish Armada and with the 
help of God’s winds sank it in the North Sea, while their 
glorious queen, ‘Great Elizabeth,’ ‘hurled proud scorn at Philip 
and at Spain’; or from those who, under Havelock, ‘ bearing 
the white man’s burden,’ under the heat and glare of an East 
Indian sun, entered Lucknow to the martial strains of ‘The 
Campbells are coming’ and saved its wounded men and fam- 
ishing women and children; from those who climbed with 
Wolfe the Heights of Abraham and by his victory at Quebec 
completed the dedication of this continent to the English lan- 
guage, English literature, and English law, making it to-day 
the most priceless jewel in the crown of the race’s possession. 
These boys of ours proved themselves worthily descended from 
those who wrested our coasts and mountains and valleys from 
Savage men and yet more savage nature, and made of this 
continent the broadest domestic hearth on this earth, around 
which the sons and daughters of the race can now gather; 
worthily sprung from those who later at Lexington ‘fired the 
shot which was heard around the world,’ or with Washington 
starved and died and endured and prevailed at Valley Forge, 
or, finally with him at Yorktown carried to final victory the 
cause of American and English civil and political liberty, 
inherited from their ancestors across the sea and reasserted by 
them here, not only for themselves, but, as is now clearly seen, 
for Englishmen in England itself and in every English colony ; 
worthy of their fathers who won with Sherman and Grant or 
lost with Jackson and Lee, ‘greatly falling with a falling 
state, and leaving fadeless names and unconquered renown 
for themselves and their cause. Our boys, the descendants of 
all these—your boys and mine—‘ proved the metal of their 
pastures’ at Chateau-Thierry, on the Somme, at St. Mihiel, 
and in the Argonne, and proved that they had in them the 
blood of all of these, their glorious sires, and like them knew 
no count of self’ when duty or country or liberty or justice or 
civilization called. 

“But we did not summons them, nor did they go out of desire 
for dominion, for love of fighting, or out of hatred of any man 
or any people. They did not go, nor we summons them, until 
our great President—brought to the point where even his pa- 
tience had ceased to be a virtue—had, for us, exhausted every 
honorable means to prevent the necessity of their going at all, 
and not until he had made it plain to all the world—friend and 
foe—that our purpose was to make not only America but all 
the world ‘safe for democracy, to conquer not for ourselves 
alone but for all the world a just and enduring peace,’ not 
until he had made it plain amid our unanimous applause that 
we were, above all things, making war against not only ‘ war 
lords’ but war itself, and against the whole old system of 
armed peoples under universal conscription involving the dan- 
ger and horror of war’s constant recurrence—against all this 
time-dishonored method of settling international controversies 
and conflicting national interests. On the points of our soldiers’ 
bayonets was carried the meaning of the slogan of a British 
battalion, ‘Going over the top’ and driving the enemy; Never 
again, never again.’ 

“ Was there a voice then to blame our martyr President for 
these his announced purposes? Were not these and our own 
defense and the world’s defense against arrogant and insolent 
war aggression universally acclaimed? Were they not carried 
as the very ‘testament of his faith’ in the heart of each of 
our sons to Flanders and to France’? Did not our great chief 
announce beforehand that an international covenant of peace 
was the chief and holiest to-be-expected fruit of all our labors, 
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battles, and expenditures? Was one man in all America then 
found bold enough, or mean enough, or provincial enough, or 
partisan enough, or short-sighted enough, or devil-serving and 
God-defying enough to say him ‘nay’? Are you willing to 
lapse back into the old slough from which ycu dragged the 
world by its drowning locks? Glorious as were the deeds of 
our boys who returned, do they even wish a recurrence of the 
need of repeating them? 

“ Of those others who did not return, who are—I say advisedly 
are, not were—to be consulted; of those who— 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents now spr 
While glory guards 4 solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 
May we not also ask the question: ‘Do you wish a recur- 
rence of it all for your brothers left on earth’? 

“Tt seems to me that I can see and hear the sheeted dead as 
in solemn chorus they roll back an ‘awful No; for what, then, 
did we die?’ 

And pray you, my friends, for what’? 

That certain boundaries might be changed in Europe? That 
certain reparations might be made? That certain indemnities 
might be paid? Oh, the pathetic impotency of such a reply! 
Oh, the infinite meanness of him who makes such reply! 

“ But you may say, for many are saying it, ‘We can not pro- 
vide against such a recurrence. War is a necessity of human 
nature. It can not be prevented.’ 

“ How do you and they know? 

“Have you ever tried it? 

“Has anybody ever suffici@ntly tried it? 

Are you willing with me to try it? 

“ Is it not worth trying? 

“Is the trial not worth keeping up to the end, election or 
no election, temporary majority with us or against us? 

“Does not the memory of the endurances and dangers of 
the living and of ‘ the great sacrifice’ of the dead counsel you 
to answer that question ‘Yes’? But there will be those who 
will still say ‘war is a biological necessity and unavoidable.’ 
There were those who once, not long ago, thought and said 
the same thing of dueling, I among them. 

But they say the covenant of peace is defective.’ 

“Of course it is; where were we to find angels or gods to 
draw it up? 

“But they add, ‘It needs amending.’ 

“Very probably; indeed, very certainly; and we shall on 
trial doubtless find that it needs amending even in some re- 
spects that are not now apparent, just as we found on trial 
with the old Articles of Confederation and with the present 
Constitution of the United States, that each of them needed 
amending. What human thing does not? Even you yourself 
need amending daily, though you ‘made not yourselves.’ But 
who is to amend it? We alone? One Nation? That question 
is arrogant and ought to answer itself. No; not one, but all 
they who enter into it, just as all the States are consulted to 
amend our Constitution. 

“The league carries in itself a prescribed method of amend- 
ment, and the very amendment clause itself may be amended 
to make amendments easier. 

“The old Articles of Confederation were amended by Con- 
stitutional Convention, and several times even by the Con- 
tinental Congress submitting special questions, notably of ter- 
ritory, to the States. The present Constitution has also been 
amended 18 or 19 times now, we are not yet dead certain 
which, owing to the somewhat doubtful character of the 
conduct of you Tennesseeans. But by whom and how? 

“Naturally by those who adopted it and as prescribed in 
the amendment clause, but not by one State. Many patriotic 
Virginians wanted to withhold Virginia’s accession to the Fed- 
eral Union under the present Constitution until it was amended, 
among them old George Mason— noblest Roman of them all,’ 
as Jefferson called him—and Patrick Henry, the very ‘voice 
of the Revolution.’ But the wisest two of all Virginians then 
living—Washington, on the ground, and Jefferson, then in 
France and writing from Paris—advised that Virginia accede 
and that the desired amendments be proposed by her to the 
Congress, to be proposed by it in turn to the States. Jefferson 
himself suggested amendments embodying a Bill of Rights’ 
and regretted the lack of such guaranty of individual inalien- 
able rights against all governments, whether State or Federal, 
as a defect in the original instrument. This course, advised by 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, and Light Horse Harry 
Lee and John Marshall, was pursued by Virginia. 

“ Seyeral other States followed or preceded her in that course. 
As a result two things ensued: The Constitution was adopted 
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and the first 10 amendments, involving the suggestions of the 
State conventions, were immediately proposed by the Congress 
and almost immediately adopted by the States. Our suggestion 
of any first amendment to the league would be as impotent now 
in Europe as Virginia’s was then in America, and for much the 
same reasons. 4 

In the history of the world*the instrument most analogous 
to the present proposed League of Nations that I can find was 
our system of union under the old Articles of Confederation 
aniong the American Colonies under which we fought and won 
the Revolution. As a form of government, or supergovernment, 
among the States it was a failure, for ‘the plain, palpable, and 
obvious reason that it was not intended for any such purpose, 
just as the present proposed League of Nations is not intended 
as a supergovernment, or government, indeed, of any kind at 
all, but simply for what its name purports—a ‘league’ or 
‘alliance’ for certain limited purposes of peace and war pre- 
vention. But for the purposes of its creation, the old confedera- 
tion wus a sufficient success; those two purposes were, first, 
union among the Colonies for the fighting and winning of the 
war, and, second, peace among the Colonies themselves then 
and thereafter. Under it the war was carried to a successful 
issue, and during and after the war it justified itself as a 
league of American States—or nations, as they then were— 
under which a just and enduring peace among these States was 
maintained until public opinion, further matured and edu- 
cated, demanded an American supergovernment, a more per- 
fect union,“ when, to accomplish this purpose, the new Consti- 
tution was framed and adopted. Some of the States never com- 
plied with all the demands of thé Continental Congress; some 
of them failed to keep their solemn obligations; some duties to 
the confederation neyer have been performed even unto this 
good day; but as a covenant of peace among the States that 
were parties to the league or confederacy it worked. 

“ I doubt not some of the nations entering this league will 
fail in the performance of their full duty, especially at the first, 
when all will be more or less experimental. Human institutions, 
like human beings, must learn to walk by trying to walk. The 
council and ‘the assembly may in given cases call, and the call 
may be unheard or unheeded by this or that State. 

“ But this must be, for the very reason that it is not, as its 
enemies urge, a supergovernment that we are seeking to effect, 
but a league—not, indeed, at all a government which acts on the 
individual nationals but an international congress to advise, 
council, and guide governments. Like our Articles of Confed- 
eration, it will operate not upon individuals, nor even upon gov- 
ernments, by authority over them, but through governments, 
each controlled by its own nationals, while the independent sov- 
ereignty of each nation is left untouched, neither sacrificed nor 
involved nor menaced. If any government in this league is 
eulled upon for embargo or for troops, neither will take form 
for that particular nation until its governmental agencies by 
its constitution, ‘for such purposes made and provided,’ shall 
take the appropriate action. In our own case, for example, if 
embargo against the outlaw nation be the course advised by the 
council of the league, a revenue bill regulating certain exports 
and imports and ‘originating in the House of lepresentatives,’ 
would have to pass Congress; if war was recommended, Con- 
gress would haye to declare war. These things in other coun- 
tries would have to be done by various governmental agencies 
there provided. Just so, under the Articles of Confederation the 
Continental Congress called on the States, making ‘ requisitions,’ 
as they were called, for certain quotas of men or of money; 
but it required the action of each State to make the call or 
requisition effective within that State. There was no pretense, 
even, that the Continental Congress could step into the State 
and levy the forces or raise the money. 

“There is even less of a pretense here in the proposed 
league of such power, right, or purposes. There are, as under 
the old Articles of Confederation there were, moral obligations 
involved, which are, as President Wilson said, ‘more sacred 
than legal obligations’; higher, simply because they are not 
enforceable but are heard and passed upon by us as though we 
were a court of honor. When a question is in that court, and 
is acknowledged by individual or nation to be the kind of 
question that is rightfully there, it ceases to be debatable even. 
True, each individual or nation must decide for itself whether, 
under the circumstances of a given case, honor, and obligation 
in honor, be involved, whether the prescribed occasion to invoke 
the obligation has arisen. This is necessary as a check upon 
abuse of the authority of the league or world congress, though 
in this case, as with the Continental Congress, the difficulty of 
overassertion of authority will, I dare predict, not be found; 
but rather the opposite, hesitation to assert even such au- 
thority as might be rightfully invoked. I do not fear that the 
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United States will ever fail to heed the voice of honor when 
just obligation to act under the league covenant is involved. 
‘But,’ you say, the league may involve us in war.’ Les; in 
war to prevent war, i. e., to punish outlaw nations making 
offensive wars after failing or refusing to arbitrate dif- 

as Austria, under Germany's lead, did in the case 
of Serbia, or walking over the defenseless body of a weak 
nation in violation of plain treaty obligations, as Germany did 
in the case of Belgium. In no case can it involve us in ag- 
gressive or offensive war on the side of the aggressor, nor will 
we be involved in many, if any, wars against aggressors, for 
the simple reason that with the league and with us in it, as 
we will be, the would-be aggressor will be afraid to resort to 
war. A community agreement—which is all a municipal law 
is, even though a sanction be behind it—a community agree- 
ment expressed in law against theft or trespass or murder 
does not prevent every possible theft, trespass, or murder, 
but you do not refuse for that reason to enact laws against 
them. Why? Because, first, it does make a criminal of the 
trespasser, thief, or murderer, and that branding alone prevents 
more crimes than can or does the fear of punishment or of the 
police; and secondly, because it makes of the punishment visited 
on the criminal not a thing of private vengeance but a thing 
of sacred, solemn, and awful moral and social condemnation— 
a sentence. 

“That is precisely what will happen concerning international 
crimes under the league—it will point out the criminal na- 
tions—those who choose to walk ‘ outside the pale of the law’ 
of nations—will brand and ostracize them, as a municipal 
community brands and ostracizes its criminals; and, moreover, 
the league can and will, when made necessary, summon a crim- 
inal nation before it, as before a jury of its peers, there to 
be fairly tried and acquitted or convicted, and if convicted, to 
receive the solemn and awful sentence of the civilized world’s 
condemnation, and even the world's ostracism, if sentence of 
ostracism be necessary to bring the outlaw nation to its senses. 
What is an outlaw nation thus summonable? One which makes 
war without first submitting or consenting to submit its quar- 
rel or cause of offense to arbitration or to inquiry. That is 
the answer to that question, in short meter, when divested of 
the mouthings of lawyerlings and demagogues. 

“The league is also a solemn international jury—not Gov- 
ernment nor even a court when vivaciously analyzed—but an 
international jury of equal sovereigns to sit in judgment when 
the rights of their peers—other equal sovereigns—are involved, 
a jury sworn to decide according to the law and evidence and 
the very right’-of each controversy, or sometimes, in non- 
justiciable cases, merely to inquire and recommend or advise, 
taking nine months in all for ‘ cooling time’ and for the opera- 
tion of the moral sense or public opinion of the civilized world 
on the inflamed or greedy controversialist, giving opportunity 
for guidance by world reason rather than by tribal hate and 
passion. The league can not sit in judgment in any case, un- 
less a nation has refused to submit to arbitration or inquiry. 
Remember that. Also remember that the United States have 
now more than a dozen arbitrative treaties. If there be any 
“surrender of sovereignty’ involved in agreeing beforehand to 
submit to arbitration we have already ‘surrendered ' it in those 
treaties, unless we signed without intent to observe. Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft in this connection has well said: 

“The very fact that the machinery for settlement of disputes—the 
international jury—is there, to be appealed to by the weak when 
threatened with ‘external aggression’ by e „ will 
hundreds of wars—nearly if not all wars—just as the poten ity of a 
jury, with power to announce the moral condemnation of the com- 
munity, prevents hundreds and thousands of crimes —.— undertaken 
or even seriously thought of to every one actually committed. 

“<The league will involve us in war!’ God save the mark! 
First, its very object and aim is to prevent all nations from 
settling disputes by wars. Will an honest attempt, an earnest 
try, a serious international entente to prevent a thing cause that 
very thing to occur? Is that the getting out place of lawless 
minds? I say lawless minds because every man and every 
class of men and every nation refusing settlement of con- 
troversy by court of arbitration or inquiry, asserting a so- 
called ‘sovereign’ right to be sole judge in his or its own 
quarrel is possessed of a ‘lawless mind.’ It is an attempted 
concealment of purposes of arrogance and despotism and will 
to dominate, of self-sufficiency and unrestrained ‘pride in 
might,’ under the thin veil of so-called personal or class or na- 
tional ‘ sovereignty.’ A free-will limitation set beforehand by 
yourself on the exercise of your own freedom of action is not a 
surrender of your independence or sovereignty, but is an asser- 
tion of both. If two of you agree never to throw another card 
or take another drink that is an assertion of your own free will 
in the form of an agreement and is a free-will limitation in the 
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court of honor set by you yourself in its exercise, but is not a 
surrender of it or of your ‘independence’ to the other fellow. 

“*Tnvolve us in a war.“ Great Heavens, haven't we always 
been, without a league, involved by necessity in other people’s 
wars? We want to prevent the recurrence of their wars in 
order to stop the recurrence of our involvements in them. What 
were our hostilities with France without any declaration of 
war in the last years of the eighteenth century, and what 
was our actual declaration and waging of war against Great 
Britain in 1812 but our unavoidable involvement in the quar- 
rels between England and France and between Napoleon and 
the Continent of Europe? What was our Spanish-American 
War but our natural, necessary, and unavoidable entangle- 
ment in the war between Cuba and Spain? 

“What is chargeable with our belated participation in the 
late World War except unavoidable inyolvement of the neutral 
rights of our citizens growing out of a quarrel originally far 
from being ours? Suppose there had been a league of nations 
to make Austria and Serbia arbitrate, as Serbia and Earl Grey 
for Great Britain proposed, or if Austria had refused to ostra- 
cize her from traffic and travel with the rest of the world. 
There would have been no war. 

In the present state of the world’s intercourse by steam, 
air, wireless, in commerce and travel, and, above and beyond 
all, in world thought, no great nation with vast interests can 
ever again be unaffected by a great war, nor if the war en- 
dure long can it remain ultimately undrawn into it. No great 
nation can or will ever again be and remain neutral, ‘ blowing 
neither hot nor cold,’ and remaining nonparticipant, in any 
war long enduring between other great nations. 

“The only way to avoid involvement is by preconcert of the 
free and civilized nations to avoid the wars themselves. 

“ Now and then a fool says, “ Let Europe fight all it pleases; 
let us stay at home and attend to our own business.’ But they 
won't let us ‘attend to our own business,’ and we simply can’t 
‘stay at home? They are in death grapple and can not, if 
they would let us, unhampered by war conditions, ‘attend to 
our own business.“ Their life is at stake and our business“ 
must unavoidably be wrested from the even tenor of its way 
and be bent to conflicting war needs and war measures. 

“Will you rather drift into war invelvements like a set of 
unforeseeing and unvisioned asses, ‘trusting to luck,“ which 
means ‘trusting to the devil,’ and forgetting God who gave 
you a reason wherewith to provide against foreseen calamities? 
Or will you rather, in love of God and of men, and of man’s 
work as the instrument of God's will on earth, use your reason, 
your ‘common sense and common conscience’ in providing be- 
forehand in consensus with the other free peoples of the earth, 
possessing as much reason and common sense and common 
conscience as von and an equal love of peace, against the con- 
tingencies, which you know, unless you are fools, must again 
recur and must again bring armaments and wars, and must 
again involve your treasures and your sons? 

“As for me and my household, we have heard the voices of 
the angels of the. advent, announcing with sweet promise, 
‘Peace on earth to men of good will’ We have chosen. We 
shall worship rather the dear God ‘who loveth us and made 
and loveth all’ than the devils of discord, international sus- 
picion, distrust, pride-swollen arrogance, and so-called sov- 
ereignty’ and independence, meaning by the words only 
independence of the moral sense of all other men and nations 
and an assertion of a sovereign right to do wrong. 

“As for me and mine we shall worship the God of Justice 
which ‘endureth forever’ and is ‘mighty’ in the end ‘to pre- 
vail’ and do our little best to discrown and dethrone the so- 
called ‘God of Battles, who never yet controlled the issue of a 
battle but cynically left it, as Bismarck once said, not to the 
forces of justice, liberty, equality, and fraternity, but to those 
‘of infantry, artillery, and cavalry.’ No wonder, because like 
Baal, such a god is nonexistent. Let others believe as they will, 
I look to the gradual coming of a ‘parliament of man and a 
federation of the world,’ where ‘ the common sense of most shall 
hold fretful realms in awe.’ . 

“I do not believe that men individually, or as nations, must 
always be what men always have been. If this were true, they 
would all be savages now, because all once were. 

„But some one says, ‘If we go in we can not get out.’ 

“Some Republican reminded us southerners in the Senate 
that we once went into a Union—which many called a ‘com- 
pact — and thought we could get out when we chose, but when 
we tried were coerced to stay. What a dishonest pretense of 
parallel. In this league the right to withdraw on a two years’ 
notice, at discretion, with good reason or bad reason or none at 
all, provided only we comply with obligations theretofore in- 
curred by us, is expressly stipulated and not merely thought to 


be ‘reserved,’ as was our view under the Federal Constitution. 
The difference is too plain for argument. 

“Tf any amendment, in our opinion vital to our nationul life 
or freedom or sovereignty or independence, is proposed by us 
to the league and not adopted, we can exercise our express right 
of withdrawal. Indeed, when we propose the amendment, we 
may, if we choose, at the same time give the notice that we will 
withdraw if it be not adopted. I say this only in answer to the 
captious critic. As for me, I want us to go in and stay in, and 
lead the league and the world as we well may. If God has on 
this earth any greater instrumentality to work His will as the 
Lord of Love and Peace than this Republic, I do not know where 
to find it. But it must work its will in unison with His will 
and in love for His other children and with trust in them. 

“I do not want us ever to withdraw, but through our mem- 
bership I want us to shape things. My objection to the league 
is that it ought to have more teeth in it. But ‘the American 
people care more and are thinking more about their stomachs 
than they care or are thinking about the heart of the world.“ 
So said a cynic in answer to the President's remark that the 
failure of the league would break the heart of the world.’ 

“ I don't believe it; but if true, then the American people de- 
serve the contempt of all men and the damnation of God. The 
more you think of that utterance the greater your contempt for 
its author and the greater your resentment, because it is a vile 
slander and calumny of a great people of broad and tested 
humanity, If this slander be deserved, we were hypocrites when 
we entered the war, hypocrites when we fought it, and fit for 
hell now. But ‘you can not change human nature, and men 
will fight and make wars.’ 

“*You can not change human nature,’ eh! You can change 
your own ‘human nature. Every man who has been half 
educated and has become mentally and morally ‘grown up’ 
has changed his. 

“Man is ‘new born every day’ with every sunrise. You 
Memphians read over again dear Walter Malone's poem 
‘Opportunity’ as an incomparable and eloquent answer to all 
such stupidity. 

“Humanity has been doing little else since it emerged from 
savagery and cave dwelling, except changing its nature. The 
“common sense of most,’ if there be instrumentalities for voic- 
ing it, can and daily does change what you call ‘human 
nature’; that is, it changes the purposes, the ideals, the habits, 
the methods of thought, and the ways of living of nearly all 
men, indeed of all men except brutes and fools. Every step 
in human progress has been founded on the extinction or modi- 
fication of something men then called ‘human nature,’ and has 
been accompanied or followed by the birth of something new 
as a part of what men afterwards called ‘human nature.’ 

“Tf wise and good men had proceeded on the idea that what 
you call ‘human nature,’ which here means merely the sub- 
jectivity and moral consciousness of man, was a thing unchange- 
able, as the foolish kings of the Medes and Persians thought 
their laws were, then every at-any-time prevalent vice would 
have failed of extinction or even decrease, and no new virtues 
or ideals or religions or moral purpose would ever have been 
born into the world. There would have been no ‘ conversion, 
no turning with other men toward better things, which is all 
conversion means. I am not a Roman Catholic; am on the 
contrary the furthest possible remove from it, a member of that 
church which under Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth checked 
and held it in its threatened reconquest of Europe, but I love 
sound opinion, whencesoever it come, and here is some of the 
soundest and best expressed from the present Pope: 

“* What especially among other nations calls for such associa- 
tion of nations is the need all recognize of making every effort 
to abolish or reduce the enormous burden of the military ex- 
penditure, which states can no longer bear, in order to prevent 
these disastrous wars or at least to remove the danger of them 
as far as possible. So would each nation be assured not only of 
its independence but also of the integrity of its territory 
within its just borders.’ 

That is his view of the essence of article 10, so berated and 
misrepresented in the last campaign. 

* Now, hear the comment on it by one of the best, sweetest 
men I ever knew, Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore; after hear- 
ing these sentences the cardinal exclaimed: 

Noble words. The holy father was indeed inspired with 
the spirit of righteousness when he proclaimed them to the 
everlasting city and to the world that is in such grave danger, 
I subscribe to them absolutely, and without reserve, as an 
American citizen and as a son of the church, as well-nigh the 
eldest son of the church.’ 

* * 


* s + + * . 
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“Do vou recall how it (meaning the war) came? There 
were a few letters from foreign ministers, half published, or not 
at all, a few telegrams exchanged between emperors and 
kings, and then rivers of blood: began to flow to: the Niagara 
of suffering; at which we, dumbfounded and almost helpless, 
still assist: 

“What I most like and highly value about the proposed 
league is first the delay which it imposes upon any and all 
nations. Lou must not rush headlong into this thing in which 
we all run the danger of being involved. We say you must 
be frank, open and aboveboard, vou must place your plans 
before the world, and they must and shall be carefully weighed. 
Why, in my jndgment, this single, New World regulation will- 
reduce wurs to a minimum. Second thought and careful con- 
sideration: of steps to be undertaken is imposed, and on sober 
second thought few will draw. the Sword. 

“And then I like and value that phrase and declaration; 
‘that it is the friendly right of each member of the league to 
bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
circumstances whatever affecting international relations which 
threaten to disturb international peace or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which peace depends,’ 

THE PRIENDLY: RIGHT. 

It shall be the friendly right—I like that immensely, ” 
continued his eminence. ‘In the next decade—better in the 
next 10 months—I hope it will become the friendly right and 


the inevitable duty for all nations to combine for the preserva- || 
How often would wars have been avoided if in 


tion of peace. 
the past we had acted’ in this way and under these prescrip- 
tions: -EISS 

„ like the plan for delay. I like the solemn agreement for 
the prevention of international war which the covenant stands 
for, and of which, in the words you have just read, his holiness, 
the pope, expressed his warm approval. So with the great dis- 
aster behind us. although we still sit in its dark shadow, we 
should be, and I believe we are, determined to safeguard the 
order of human: society which is in danger to maintain the 


independence of the peoples within their just borders, and to 


reduce if we can not wholly abolish the burden of military ex- 
penditure. Sitting as a couneil of brethrem within the shadow 
of the great catastrophe still upon us, we should, and I have 


no doubt we will, draw nearer to one another and take up 


in n fraternal spirit seriatim those vexed questions that still 


remain and which are a grave menace to the fellowship of the 


forward-looking, God-fearing, God-loving nations,” * = + 

In conclusion; one thing is certain, you can never bring 
any good or ideal or great thing. into consummation or par- 
ticipate in its bringing about if you just cry out non possumus,’ 
and don’t try; nor cam you without trying: be worthy of instru- 
mentality in the consummation of any great thing. If you are 
that sort of human dry stubble the sooner you are burnt off the 
earth and cease to cumber it; the better. 

„Nothing can be greater than this thing we are now trying 
to bring about— Peace on earth to men of good will’—a 
thing visioned by seers, foretold by prophets, sung by poets, and 
announced in sweet promise by angels:” (The angels of the 
advent of the Prince of Peace.”) 


LECTURE NO. 2, 
(Being a lecture upon“ International nagging,” unanimous consent to 
rint which was obtained by Senator WILHaus upon June 20, 1922, 

af follow lecture No. 1.) 

“ You will observe, although I have mentioned neither, that 
thus far nearly all I have said is: pertinent to article 10 and 
to articles 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 of the league, the former 
being the outline guaranteeing the independence and sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of each member of the 
league, against ‘external aggression,’ the others proposing the 
machinery for arbitration and inquiry to take the place of war, 
where possible, in the present state of world opinion and formu- 
lating the means of invoking and enforcing the operation of the 
machinery thus provided. 

“Ask the librarian for the league and read article 10 and 
articles 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17. These constitute, with the 
preamble, the gist of the covenant. There is more of good 
in this great instrument—good as these are—but not so essen- 
tial. Skip in reading to.A on page 3. Read article 8, consti- 
tuted for the purposes of disarmament by future actions of 
the league. Read article 2, pregnant with the promise of 
finding an adjustment of all controversies not of a domestic 
character “which threaten to disturb international peace or 
the good understanding between nations. upon which peace 
depends.” 

“ Domestic questions are excluded from the jurisdiction and 
operation of the league. First, by the description of questions 


over which jurisdiction is conferred in language guarded by 
the careful pen’ of ex-Senator Elihu Root, approved by the 
President, and adopted at Versailles. 

“Read articles 18; 19; and 20, substituting open for secret 
diplomacy, 

“T pass over article 21, because it deals with the Monroe 
doctrine; to which I will come later. 

“ Read article 22, substituting government by mandate of the 
league and through the instrumentality of mandatories for the 
old species of government of conquered territories by arbitrary 
will of the conquerors. It applies in the case of countries 
settled by uncivilized’ people or people ‘whose hostile environ- 
ment is such that they must be protected while gathering 
strength to stand alone and learning to walk. 

“Read: the clause for the organization, under the league's 
sanction, of a permanent court of international justice to settle 
Justiciable questions. Remember that Elihu- Root represented 
the United States on the commission which framed the organi- 
zation of the court and that it has already been framed and 
aecepted except in one particular; where the council thought 
this stickler for American sovereignty had gone too far the 
other way and surrendered the sovereignty of all nations to 
compulsory process by the court, when it was intended only 
that submission of questions to the court should be a voluntary 
‘submission. What, im view of that, do you think of these 
children in contemporary international lore who sary ‘ the league 
is serapped ' ? 

“With this great new international fact already accomplished! 
| Staring them in the face, they are childish enough to expect: 
‘you to believe that. Tlie permanent commission on disarma- 
ment has begun to work: Remember that, too, and remember 
that its work will be all the easier because Germany, the great 
offender, has already been nearly disarmed. The league is 
‘what commercial men call ‘a going concern.’ 

“With or without the membership of this great Republic, 
it is going to go om as a ‘going concern“ The question: for 
you and me is not ‘shall the league agreed on at Versailles: be 
created.” It is already created, constituted, and is working— 
thongh, of course, by no means working as well with us out as 
‘it would have worked with us in. It has; however, prevented 
one war and stopped another after hostilities had begun and 
blood had been shed—a difficult thing. What might it not have 
done with our great disinterested, unselfish; moral influence 
in it and behind it? It is helping, though not with complete 
‘efficaciousness, to stabilize Europe and Asia financially and 
economically, and what might it not have effeetuated with our 
help as an active associate? It has a clause submitting to n 
commission the formulation of the ‘laws of the sen to protect 
the ‘freedom of the seas in so far as may be; under modern: 
conditions. That commission has begun work. 

„Now, I come to that part of my topic concerning the peace 
of the world where interracial and international nagging’ euts 
a figure. There is nothing more dangerous to the peace of the 
world or the welfare of America than permitting our course 
in foreign affairs, our international policies, to be controlled 
or even influenced by those of our hyphenates—whether Ger- 
man-Americans, Irish-Americans, or Italian-Americans—who 
continue to hold with their traditionary and hereditary 
European patriotisms and hatreds based chiefly, even in Europe, 
on mutual ignorance of one another. As for those of foreign 
birth or parentage who do not continue to hold with these 
things, they are as good Americans as you or I. But in our 
foreign relations, at any rate, the voice of no man should be 
heeded, or even heard, or so much as tolerated, unless he speak 
simply and solely as an American ‘unembroidered, unfrilled. 
and unismed.’ If anything else pertaining to anything European 
motiyate lim; if trans-Atlantic love or hate, for church or 
state, transcend or even rival in his affection or purpose the 
welfare, happiness, progress, culture, or peace of these United 
States, then, his affection or purpose, much more the voicing 
of them, is that of an enemy to our welfare and that of a con- 
scious or unconscious traitor to our State. We do not ask him 
to give up his affection or purpose, his alien tradition or in- 
terest, but we do ask and have a right to ask him if he can 
not sineerely and wholly subordinate them in affection and 
purpose to the ideals, interests; or policies of this people, to go 
back to the land he loves and whence he came, there to serve 
it; or if he wants to fight somebody over there to go back 
and on his own soil help his own people there manfully to fight: 
the real or fancied’ enemy nation whom he hates more than 
he loves us. We want no spies in our household who would’ 
use their place here to make us their tools to advance rival or 
enemy househoids in satisfaction of a foreign moral allegiance, 
or Who, worse still, would in satisfaction of some alien hatred’ 
have us retard; antagonize, and maybe fight other and to us- 
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friendly households. Such a man is for us a traitor and an enemy. 
What we ask is not asking much. It is only saying what Uncle 
Toby said when he opened the window to let the imprisoned fly 
escape: ‘Go, poor thing; the world is big enough for you and 
me.’ The fly had sense enough to go; nor is there any record 
that it was angered by the injunction, 

Men who have come to our shores to advantage themselves, 
especially if they have succeeded, have no right to use their 
asylum privileges as a means of disadvantaging us. They have 
the right to hate or to love whom they please but not to use 
this Republie in its foreign relations as a base fulerum for 
the exercise of the lever of gratification of either passion. 

“Shall you allow them to boast that Americans no longer 
govern America? Above all, are our sacred aspirations toward 
the peace of the world to be disappointed and the fair struc- 
ture of the temple of the League of Nations to be laid low by 
these miserable European wrangles transplanted to America 
by those to whom we have given liberty, epportunity, and in 
Many cases fortune? Is the temple to be torn down by so- 
called Italian-Americans because Woodrow Wilson could not 
see his way in justice clear to give the Italians Fiume, the only 
spacious Adriatic seaport for ten or twelve millions of Yugo- 
Slavs—a port so clearly not Italian that the Italians engaged in 
the secret treaty of London to give it to Croatia, now a part 
of Yugoslavia? Ave these Yugo-Slavs to be nagged into war, 
into which the world might be drawn, by so-called Americans 
here cooperating with a crazy poet and a purposely inflamed. 
Italian populace in Europe? Are we to be deflected from 
a league with our recent war associates to keep the peace of 
the world, because some, I hope not all—not even many—so- 
called German-Americans can register by secret ballot a protest 
of hate against us because we dared to help humble in the 
dust an arrogant Kaiser and his insolent Junkerthum? Are 
we to be twisted from a wise and world-loving and worid- 
trusting foreign policy, because a lot of so-called Irish-Ameri- 
eans want us to take part in a brawl in Ireland between the 
Seinn Fein on the one side and the Dublin police and Irish con- 
stabulary and the men of Ulster on the other side, with none 
of whom have we, as Americans, part or parcel? We had a 
civil war in America once, and the people of 11 States fought 
with trained armies a civilized war, valorously, for ‘self- 
determination,’ a cause I imagine at least as sacred in America 
asin Ireland. What southerner expected Ireland to help secure 
it for us? What northerner would not have resented the inter- 
vention of either Ireland or England? 

“Yet here are so-called Irish-Americans trying to defeat the 
covenant for peace because they hate Britain, and simply be- 
cause Britain, onr recent war associate, is a party to it. They 
say it will prevent the armed intervention of this Republic in 
behalf of the independence of Ireland. Suppose it did; that is 
a question to be decided by Americans and not by Irishmen 
here or abroad, and to be decided solely with the welfare of 
America in view. As a matter of fact, however, in respect to 
civil wars, the league leaves us and every other member just 
where we were before it was formed, just where we are now, 
with whatever our rights and duties as a member of the society 
of civilized nations are or may be. The league looks only to 
the prevention of wars of aggression between nations, and has 
no word, nor pretense of word, about preventing civil wars, 
unless, indeed, they grow to proportions such that in the lan- 
guage of article 11 they ‘threaten the peace of the world’ 
If so, then the league, and each nation under it, has certain 
acknowledged and asserted rights under article 11 never be- 
fore internationally recognized. It is needless to say that the 
civil war now going on, less between England and Ireland than 
between Irishmen of different races and religions in Ireland, 
has reached no such proportions, 

“Even our great war between the States, involving 3.000,000 
of soldiers and four years of time, never, in the judgment of 
Enropean nations, reached the proportion where their inter- 
vention was on the ground that it ‘threatened the 
peace of the world.’ Let genuine Americans of Irish descent 
read and ponder on Article II. Such Irish-Americans as hold 
America in their heads and hearts first, above all countries, 
even Ireland, and above their hatred of Great Britain, which 
is, I fear, with some of them stronger than their love for 
Ireland, are near our hearts and beloved and cherished by all. 
Such German-Americans, or genuine Americans of German de- 
scent, as put America above the Kaiser and Germany even, and 
such genuine Americans of Italian descent as put America first 
and above Italian conquest of Fiume even, are cherished, re- 
spected,, trusted, and loved by us here, But we want no cease- 
less ‘nagging’ of other nations and peoples by pretended 
Americans, thereby endangering the peace of the world and 
perhaps of America, whether it be German nagging of France 


or Italian nagging of Yugoslavia or Irish nagging of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, Genuine Americans—unembroidered, un- 
frilled, un-ismed, and unhyphenated—regardless of the place ef 
their European derivation, who put America and its peace 
and its influence for the peace of the world above all petty 
European sqnabbles and European traditional and racial hates, 
will ultimately govern America. Never fear on that score— 
however strong be open enemies abroad or more or less con- 
cealed enemies at home, or however unpromising any recent 
occurrences, in elections or otherwise, may seem. 

“Let us look at world relations as Americans, disinterested— 
with charity to all and malice to none’—knowing that within 
certain, broad. racial demarcation lines of black and white and 
red and yellow and brown, human nature is very much the 
same all over the world, and that we are not much worse nor 
much better here on the Mississippi than other white men on 
the Thames, the Rhine, the Danube, the Seine, or the Tiber. 

“Tet us look at it as the Swiss did, solely from these two 
standpoints—the welfare of the world and the welfare of 
Switzerland, I wish you would all read how calmly the Swiss 
argued it all ont without ‘nagging’ one another, though the 
Swiss are linguistically and racially German in one part, French 
in another, and Italian in a third: Contrast their cool, unim- 
passioned world-spirit way of arguing the pros and cons of 

| entering the league, especially of being bound by article 10, 
| with our partisan, racial, parochial way of discussing the same 
| question. If article 10 threatens our ‘sovereignty’ or ‘inde- 
| pendence,’ it is an equal threat to Switzerland in this regard. 
But the Swiss coolly asked ‘Is it?" and coolly answered, all of 
em whether they answered in German, French, or Italian, 
‘No. 

Independence and ‘sovereignty’ are to Switzerland as 
precious as to us. She has enjoyed them longer. They are 
not only as precious, but for her they are more easily endan- 
gered, first, because she is à little country and has Germany 
bounding her on the north, France on the west, Austria on the 
east, and Italy, as well as France, on the south; and, secondly, 
because, while the Swiss are one nation and an old, patriotic, 
liberty-loving democratic nation, they are not one people, but 
are three peoples. 

“The Swiss asked themselves not only what would be their 
condition in the league but what outside of it. Also, they 
considered the world as well as Switzerland. Listen to this; 
no parish squabbles here: 

If it is concern for the welfare of our country which must 
guide our decision, we must nevertheless not confine ourselves 
to its immediate interests. We must endeavor to judge the 
question from a higher point of view than that of narrow and 
exclusive national interest,’ 

How coolly and how tersely they analyzed the peace purpose 
of the league without prejudice, without exaggeration of its 
scope. Listen to this, all in a nutshell; to contrast it with our 
method is to shame us: 

The fundamental idea of the Paris covenant is that cer- 
tain kinds of war must be prohibited and that the State wh’ch 
violates this prohibition is the enemy of all members of the 
League of Nations and must be combated by, all. War itself 
as an extreme method of safeguarding the interests of the 
State is not prohibited. For the League of Nations, as its 
founders have deemed it possible to organize it, is not able to 
assure a complete protection of those interests. The only wars 
prohibited are these which are regarded as particularly danger- 
ons to the general peace; that is, wars of surprise, or wars of 
aggression, and wars declared against a State which complies 
with an arbitral sentence or an opinion given unanimously. by 
the council. 

“*Tn a number of cases it is difficult to settle whether it is 
for a just or an unjust cause a State desires to go to war. It is 
not this criterion, therefore, which the covenant of the Leagne 
of Nations adopts. Its provisions are based upon an objective 
and very important fact—recourse, before the opening of hos- 
tilities, to a procedure of arbitration or mediation and also the 
observance of the delays of that procedure. 

* = * * * + = 

“* Whether a difference is susceptible of causing a rupture 
ean not be determined in advance. But before entering upon 
war every State must observe the procedure made obligatory 
by article 12; it must have recourse to it as soon as a conflict 
takes a turn likely to lead to a “rupture,” by which war is not 
necessarily meant, but the sudden cessation of negotiations. 
It is of the utmost importance that differences should be 
smoothed out as quickly as possible by a pacific procedure, and 
net only when they attain a degree of aenteness in which the 
possibility of war must be seriously taken inte consideration. 


* * * * >» kd s 
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If unanimity is not obtained the parties enjoy complete 
freedom of action after the expiration of the period of three 
months; they may therefore go to war. 

* = $ s $ $ 8 

„The clause the members of the league agree that they 
will not go to war with any party to the dispute which complies 
with the recommendations of the report” means that in such a 
case military intervention is excluded against any State; that 
is, against each of the various parties interested in the dispute 
and without considering which has originally been the plaintiff.’ 

“ Note the terseness, conciseness, and fairness of their analy- 
sis of article 10 in contrast with the ghost-raising methods 
adopted by its opponents here, and alas sometimes the self- 
stultifying methods of its advocates here: 

ARTICLE 10, 

Article 10 of the Paris covenant in particular has given rise 
to fears. It declares that the members of the League of Na- 
tions undertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression—that is to say, against any sudden attack—their 
territorial integrity and their “ existing political independence.” 
To determine the meaning of this article it is necessary, in our 
opinion, to keep the following facts especially in mind: 

. The members of the League of Nations engage to pro- 
tect the territorial integrity of the States only against aggres- 
sion. They do not guarantee it against any modification. The 
possibility of modifying the present status quo is foreseen, at 
least in principle, by article 19. An allusion to this has been 
made in the declarations of several influential authors of the 
covenant, 

„b. This article contemplates only external aggression; that 
is to say, originating in other States, and not civil wars, which 
involve social troubles or the attempt to establish the political 
autonomy of certain territories. The League of Nations is dis- 
tinguished from the Holy Alliance and from the legitimist pen- 
tarchy of 1815 in that it contains nothing in the nature of a 
mutual insurance for governments. 

“te * + * It is not the degree of independence existing 
in 1919—full sovereignty, autonomy, ete.—which is protected, 
but the state of things which shall exist in law at the moment 
of the unjust aggression. 

„d. The council, according to this article, may only give 
counsel (advice) and not direct orders, Likewise, general sanc- 
tions as prescribed in article 16 are in no wise brought into 
question here; recourse may be. had to them only when articles 
12, 13, or 15 are violated. * 

he To get the exact sense of Aa B it must be considered 
with other provisions intended to assure the maintenance of 
peace. By the general rules of interpretation it follows froni 
such an examination that the obligations prescribed by article 
16 for the case of collective action by the League of Nations 
exist only in the eventualities expressly enumerated in that 
article itself. They can not be extended to other measures 
which might be decreed by the league and in particular not to 
the case of its intervention to assure the maintenance of the 
territorial and political status quo. In our opinion the con- 
clusion must be that the league States are bound to abstain 
from any violent enterprise, but that they can not be compelled 
in all cases to defend the State attacked in the manner fore- 
seen by article 16, 

DIRECTED AGAINST WARS OF CONQUEST. 


“*Tt can, however, be conceived that the League of Nations 
might wish to protect the territory and independence of its 
members not only against the aggressions prohibited by articles 
12-15 but also against any other attempt against it. Never- 
theless, since all war—even a war tolerated by the covenant— 
implies by definition an attack directed against the enemy ter- 
ritory, an enterprise of this kind could not obviously imply vio- 
lation of article 10 in all cases. There would be a collision only 
if a belligerent refused to arbitrate or submit to inquiry, evacu- 
ate an occupied territory, or if at the outset it manifested a 
desire to make a war of conquest. For the consequences of this 
fact are not at all those which article 16 attaches to wars of 
surprise. The council will confine itself to making recom- 
mendations destined to assure the territorial maintenance of 
the status quo. The council may formulate obligatory advice 
unanimously only, and solely for its own members and for the 
other States invited in the specific instance to be represented 
on the council (art. 4, par. 5). There is, therefore, no reason 
for admitting that this provision must involve very heavy obli- 
gations for the members of the League of Nations. * * 

“* Finally, the covenant in no respect shows the 3 of 
perpetuating in all cases the existing international situations 
upon which territorial frontiers are based. On the contrary, 
article 19 foresees the possibility of modifications in the exist- 


ing state of things brought about in the interest of peace. To 
subscribe te the covenant and thereby to accept article 10 
amounts not to giving an implicit approval to the present ter- 
ritorial division but only to admitting the principle that tlie 
status quo may not be modified by violence. 
* ~ 4 * + 


. $ 


“ ‘Article 16 expressly mentions articles 12, 13, and 15. It is 
not possible to apply it to violations of other provisions of the 
covenant.’ 

“And it certainly can not be invoked in aid of article 10. 
Remember that. Note the general summary of the expected 
working result of the covenant: 


MORAL PROGRESS MADE, 


“Yet great progress must be seen in the fact that all States— 
and particularly all the great States whose effective aid is in- 
dispensable to combat war—engage not only to renounce war 
except under certain conditions, but to regard any State as an 
enemy which attacks another or which flouts an opinion given 
unanimously by the League of Nations. This is also moral 
progress, because this fact substitutes for the heretofore domi- 
nant principle of the egoism of the State—each for itself—the 
new idea of international solidarity—all for one. 

“This solidarity respecting any disturber of the peace implies 
obligations for the league States infinitely more important than 
the restriction of their right to make war. The application of 
sanctions provided by the pact affects all these States, even the 
most pacific, and does so in a manner which may impose upon 
them the heaviest sacrifices. * * * If the covenant went 
further, it would result in restricting the independence of States, 
a condition before which, mayhap, the very ones who to-day 
criticize the weakness of the league would recoil most strenu- 
ously, To reach any political result it is necessary to take 
account of what is practically realizable at a given moment. 

“Tn addition to articles 12, 15, 16, and 17, which impose even 
on States not in the League of Nations very definite restrictions 
on the right to make war, the covenant contains a series of 
other provisions destined to assure the maintenance of peace. 
They concern the limitation and control of armaments, article 9; 
the mutual guaranty of territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence, article 10; the right of the League of Nations to con- 
sider any fact of a nature to jeopardize peace, articles 11 and 
19. But in all these cases the question is one of general guid- 
ance in matters of policy and not of determined duties imposed 
upon the States. The efficiency of these provisions depends 
32 upon the authority which the League of Nations may 

aye, 

“The requirement of unanimity of the council prevents any 
exercise of its power which might threaten the independence 
or safety of any State. Note that fact in immediate connection 
with the above. 

“As I said, the Swiss considered their prospective status if 
Switzerland stayed out. It behooves us to know how coolly and 
clearly they reasoned from that standpoint. We must reason 
from it, too. Our status would be like in kind to theirs, though 
different in degree, because we are stronger and are further 
away from Europe, though by no means separated from it; 
rather united to it—by the sea, Here are some of the things 
they found: 

“Article 17 of the covenant permits the league to impose the 
observance of articles 12-15 upon the States which are not of 
the league. The international community must have the right 
of demanding from all States recourse to the pacific procedure 
provided for the regulation of disputes. 

“In other words, the league will make us arbitrate or submit 
to inquiry before going to war with any of its members, whether 
we will or not, even though ourselves not a member. Either 
that or we must fight the civilized world in defense of a fancied 
right of ours, which no nation under God really has, or ever 
had, viz, the right to make war when and how we please— 
‘sovereignty’ pleases, if you please. They also found the fol- 
lowing consequences of not participating: 

Finally, it must be asked what would happen to Switzer- 
land if she remained outside the League of Nations—that is, if 
she wished in principle to maintain economic relations with both 
the parties at loggerheads? She would find herself on one side 
faced by covenant-breaking State or States which, being block- 
aded by the rest of the world, would probably not be in condi- 
tion to provide her with what is indispensable to her. The 
League of Nations would in all probability, and economically 
at least, be the stronger and more apt to be self-supporting, 
For, by the tenor of article 16, States members of the league 
would be bound to prevent, especially on their own territory, 
but also probably in the theater of maritime war, all economic 
and other relations between the nationals of the covenant-break- 
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ing State and every other person. States would, therefore, place 
their relations with a neutral State under rigid conditions, even 
if—and this has already been attempted in the course of the 
late war—they did not aim at subordinating the maintenance of 
these relations to a certain regulation of the relations of the 
neutral with the covenant-breaking State. 

“The League of Nations would devote all the greater energy 
to assure through the neutral State the efficiency of the blockade 
directed against its adversary, because it would believe that by 
doing this it would safeguard not only the interests of certain 
specific States but those of humanity at large. .It may conse- 
quently be forecast that from the economic point of view the 
league would not show any particular good will toward a State 
refusing to associate itself for these great world-peace pur- 
poses.” 

$ > * G * * + 


Further ; 

“*But it must be understood that if we stay outside the 
League of Nations our political isolation will make the estab- 
lishment of our foreign commerce on stable and advantageous 
foundations very difficult. Several States to-day, and doubtless 
for some time yet, are disposed to alter their commercial policy 
in the direction of protectionism. It is also possible that the 
States united by the war would mutually favor each other in 
the field of commercial relations. In any case, a State which 
after being invited to Join the League of Nations preferred not 
to adhere to it will, as a general rule, find -tself in a situation 
Jess favorable for the conclusion of treaties of commerce than 
if, by the mediation of the league, it had entered into closer 
relations.with its members. At a time when questions of senti- 
ment have a very considerable influence on policy, these im- 
ponderabilia can no longer be neglected in the solution of 
economic problems.’ 

“The Swiss considered the ‘ regional understanding’ clause 
of the league and found perfectly plain what the Senate coterie 
pretended to be unable to understand. Note what they say: 

„But, on the other hand, article 21 of the covenant allowed 
the giving of recognition to the fact that neutrality is an en- 
gagement for safeguarding the state of peace. This article 
declares that such engagements are not incompatible with any 
provisions ef the covenant. It cites as examples “ treaties of 
arbitration and regional understandings like the Monroe doc- 
trine,” * 

* * * * > * * 

“ Further: A 

„The expression “regional understandings" may be vari- 
ously understood. It may be conceived that neighbor States 
form within the League of Nations something like close com- 
munities for developing more completely the principles of the 
League of Nations. The Pan American Union would be an 
organism of this kind. 

“Treaties of obligatory arbitration are in no wise contrary 
to the League of Nations, for nothing in it is opposed to States 
engaging to settle their differences by the judicial method. In 
this condition it is proper to observe that The Hague con- 
vention for the pacific settlement of international disputes is 
always in force.’ 

“J wish each of you could and would read ‘The Message of 
the Federal Council of Switzerland’ advising accession to the 
league, and this ‘commentary’ accompanying the message, from 
which I have just been quoting and have quoted already 
enough for an address of this length. 

“Suppose we stay out; let us Inquire further how it will 
affect us in our international relations, and especially with 
regard to the Monroe doctrine. Are we less entangled and ts 
the Monroe doctrine safer with us in the league or with us 
outside of it? 

“ First, although the league exists and is working much good 
and promising still more, it can not work perfectly until not 
only we but Germany and Russia are meinbers of it. Until 
then it is not a world league in the broadest sense, and though 
it has now the strength to secure its will for peace against 
either Germany or Russia or even against us, and that, too, 
probably without war but by mere threat of commercial 
ostracism, it could not secure it against all three of these out- 
side powers, if united in alliance against it. Do we love so- 
called ‘sovereignty’ enough to be thrown into that sort of 
antagonistic alliance, even if Mexico were added to our friends 
and even though the cause were the ‘sacred cause’ of making 
war when ‘in our sovereign right’ we chose? On the other 
side would stand an alliance for peace between virtually all 
the peoples of the earth, except Mexico, which is negligible, 
Russia, which as yet has no government but only anarchy, and 
our late enemies, who are knocking at the door of the league 


for admission but are temporarily denied entry until they can 
show stability of institutions sufficient to meet their inter- 
national obligations. 

“Germany has been promised admission as soon as she shows 
bona fide effort for the performance of her obligations under 
the treaty. She should be admitted as soon as can be, con- 
sonantly with the safety of the treaty. We ought to be repre- 
sented in the council and the assembly when the question of 
her right to be admitted comes on for a hearing. Sixty millions 
of the Teutonic race in the heart of Europe can not be perma- 
nently debarred from any world institution or world concert 
without manifest danger of injustice and without constant men- 
ace to the new-found peace of the world. We love the French, | 
and owe them much for recen? heroic service to civilization and 
liberty, and for her former services to us at the birth of our 
great Republic, but we can not permit France, either in hatred 
or in fear of Germany, or both, to bring the world into this final 
anachronism. Germany must first, of course, make a bona fide 
showing, but when she does we want to be there to join Great 
Britain in admitting her. This reason influenced Switzerland, 
too. Her Federal Council said: 5 

The most important among the States which are not men- 
tioned in the league as original members are, on the one hand, 
the so-called Central Powers (Germany, German-Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey), and on the other hand Russia. 
The momentary exclusion of the Central Powers, in particular, 
is of a nature to give to the league a special political character. 
With Russia these States comprise more than half of the popu- 
lation of Europe. Their admission into the league is of the 
greatest importance at least for Europe, since even after the 
conclusion of peace Europe will remain the principal arena of 
international differences, on account of the multiplicity of 
Picts it includes and of their great social and economic 

ersity.’ 


* ka * * + 0 + 


“Read further and in your mind substitute United States for 
Switzerland: 

„By remaining for the time outside Switzerland would not 
hasten the admission of the States at present excluded, and if 
she entered the league with them her attitude would be inter- 
preted not as a proof of independence but rather as an evidence 
of dependence upon those States. To apply tardily for admis- 
sion under such conditions would manifestly be for Switzer- 
land to renounce in the League of Nations a rôle corresponding 
to her international mission.’ 

“ France with us out would fear to admit Germany; with us 
in, to counterbalance any bad faith that Germany might betray 
after joining—if she showed any—France would feel safer. 
Without us she thinks she can not always trust England, and 
knows she can not always trust Italy to stand by her and make 
her safe against any possible machinations or treachery of her 
hereditary antagonist, so superlatively her superior in produc- 
tion and wealth and war power even now. We should be there 
not sharing the hereditary hatred, jealousy, and distrust of 
either, and discouraging their mutual ‘ nagging.’ 

“Tf we even go in and Germany stays out it will not be a 
world league in any true sense, though it will be a virtual ali- 
ance with our late war associates and all the neutral powers— 
an alliance strong enongh to maintain world peace and impose 
a reign of justice. But Germany is going in, and can not in 
ordinary international equity and justice be always or long 
held out, 

“Tf Germany and we both stay out we shall be thrown nolens 
volens into alliance with one another against the already de- 
clared purpose of the existing league as now constituted, which 
is certainly not going to dissolye itself and quit its great pur- 
pose of enjoying and promoting world peace just to please us, 
or, rather, our Wilson-hating senatorial coterie, temporarily 


‘representing us as a constitutional part of our treaty-making 


power and temporarily supported by a popular majority. 

“If we stay out, Germany may possibly, for that reason 
alone, stay out with us in order to bring about for her own 
purposes the very state of things above outlined, and with the 
hope of yet further dividing her late enemies and giving 
thereby future opportunity to pounce upon France in a war 
of revenge. 

“Russia will be greedily admitted as soon as she has a 
stable government recognizing international obligations, Let 
us suppose another dilemma, to wit: If Russia and Germany 
both came iff and we, being induced thereto by Irish fear and 
hatred of England and German hatred of Wilson and Italian 
fear and hatred of Yugoslavia, reenforced here by foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers, the yellow press, and demagocues, who think 
that the surest way to get and hold office is to remain out,, 
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then what do we face? Complete isolation. All the rest of the 
civilized world voluntarily within the pale of the international 
law of the new era, and we, Mexico, and the Sinn Fein Irish 
alone ‘ beyond the pale of the law’ of nations! 

“ Substantially, we alone, because we could not look to Mexi- 
cans to do anything but fight one another, and could look to 
the Sinn Fein for no higher or more efficacious service than 
that which they, during the Great War, rendered to Germany 
and the Kaiser against us and our late war associates, the 
burning of a few barracks and British war-supply stores, or 
the rabbling in Cork of a few of our enemy’s sailors, as they 
rabbled our sailors there, because we were then associates of 
England in the war against Germany. 

“With Germany in and us out, what then becomes of the 
Monroe doctrine? Remember, the Republics of South America 
and some of those of Central America are already in. Re- 
member that the Argentine and Brazil are ready, judging by 
the utterances of their press and public men, if reduced to a 
choice between our guaranty and the world's guaranty of South 
American territorial integrity, to accept the latter. Keep in 
mind, too, that the nations of the world, except in this very 
league, have never recognized our right to proclaim or enforce 
the Monroe doctrine, and that we have been able to maintain 
it in the past only by the fear that any one European nation 
always entertained of war with us, and their further well- 
grounded fear that the Monroe doctrine, born of British Can- 
ning’s suggestion to President Monroe, and in strict accord 
with England’s interests in America then and now. would re- 
ceive the support of the British fleet and of the British- 
Anierican colonial powers also allied by geographical propin- 
quity to our views. Even this first world recognition of the 
doctrine contained in the league goes for naught, if the con 
sideration for it fail, to wit, our membership in the league. 

“ Suppose us out and a dispute between us and some South 
or Central American power, a member of the league, should 
arise? What would be, indeed must be, the action of the 
league? On what ground of justice could England stand bound 
as she would then be and is now by the obligations and policy 
of the league? How could she continue her good offices for the 
Monroe doctrine? Could she hazard a vetoed action by the 
council of the league? 

“Suppose a dispute between us and some European coun- 
try—say, Germany, about the rights of Germans in Brazil, 
or, say, Italy, about the rights of the Italians in the Argentine? 
It would cease at once to be a controversy between us and 
any one European power. The intervention of the league and 
all its members would be invoked, and we would by our non- 
entry and consequent failure of consideration be powerless 
to appeal to the principle of the announced exclusion of the 
Monroe doctrine from the jurisdiction of the league. (Read 
articles 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17.) The question would go 
before the council—we without vote or voice there. It is, or 
might be, decided against us. The result—we either submit 
to the league's requirement of arbitration, if the question were 
Justiciable, or of inquiry and delay, if not justiciable, and 
thus surrender our peculiar and independent American at- 
titude toward the Monroe doctrine, no longer resting as here- 
tofore on our ipse dixit and our own and England's interest 
and sea power and not resting hereafter, as it would rest if 
we had become members of the league, upon the recognition 
of it in the league by the civilized world as a thing making 
for peace, but a thing peculiar to us, a part of our American 
hegemony, enforcible alone by us and admittedly outside the 
jurisdiction and functioning of the league. Either in the sup- 
posed contingency we must nolens volens submit to the de- 
mand for arbitration or inquiry or embrace the alternative 
of taking up arms against the voice, perhaps the action of 
the civilized world—Europe and all the balance of America. 

“Moreover we would be fighting apparently for the right“ 
to be sole judge in our own controversy, and the so-called right 
to make war at will to enforce our decision in our own favor. 
Perhaps the council of the Sinn Fein Republic might pass 
resolutions of sympathy, if they thought that would emphasize 
the expression of their hatred of England. If England tried 
to help us, we would not have even that much countenance 
in the world. 

“What I have pictured would be true even if Germany 
were still out of the league. It would be a fortiori true if 
she had meantime joined, because there would be with her 
more power in the league and less hesitation there about 
defying our Monroe doctrine and us. Germany has always 
wished the doctrine ill. Bismarck flouted it as ‘a piece of 
international impertinence’ The German people and world 
merchants have eyer so regarded it. 


“Now, for another piece of nagging, growing, out of the dis- 
position of Shantung. The whole thing from its German in- 
cipiency to its Japanese conclusion, like everything else the 
world, except ourselves, has done in China, was high-handed and 
objectionable; but most of the criticism has been mere * nag- 
ging,’ with a view to votes, especially on the Pacific slope, and 
some of it, like the talk about ‘sovereignty over 36,000 square 
5 and 38,000,000 souls’ being at stake, has been plain 

ing. - 

“The zone over which political sovereignty is ceded to Japan 
under the treaty—not the league—is a little over 100 square 
miles with a population of about 60,000 Chinese, 

“We had made no objection when Germany took and occupied 
the country and forced a lease of a hundred years from China. 
This was under McKinley's administration. As one writer puts 
it, we announced in substance through Mr. Hay, our then Secre- 
tary of State, that ‘as long as an open door for American mer- 
chandise was kept open and we were permitted to do business 
in the stolen territory, we were willing to let it be stolen.’ At 
Versailles Japan wanted to take over the lease from China 
to Germany, of the country in China taken from Germany by 
Japan, the lease having then still 78 years of recognized life. 
Japan had spent money and men to dispossess Germany. France 
and England were freely, and China in the usual way, treaty 
bound to let her take that course. Japan was in possession 
and her plenipotentiaries ready to go home and arm to hold 
what she had and what Germany had had. We were not then 
and are not now willing to undertake to dispossess her by force. 
The President, after standing out to the verge of breach with 
England, France, and Japan, secured a compromise, whereby 
Japan secured the transfer of the German lease, but—mark ye the 
but— but’ the Japanese delegates agreed. for Japan that she was 
to ‘hand back the Shantung Peninsular in full sovereignty to 
China,’ retaining only the economic privileges granted to Ger- 
many and the right to establish a settlement or free-trade treaty 
period under the usual conditions at Tsing-Tau, and not for 
herself alone but for the world. Japan will haye an economic 
concession about railroads and mines, where Germany ruled as 
sovereign. Japan is one of the nations which keeps its word— 
scrupulously. 

But when Japan, after killing or capturing the German force 
of occupation, secured from China a recognition of the transfer 
of the lease, there being no Japanese-American voters, as there 
had been German-American voters to cater to, many found it 
‘a great outrage’ and ‘a tragedy.’ But why all this so long 
deferred outery? Plain ‘nagging. There was ‘politics’ in 
‘nagging’ Japan, especially on the Pacific slope. Obviously one 
Democratic and one Republican Senator, besides several others 
in both Houses of Congress, would profit politically by it. There 
had been no politics—quite the opposite—in nagging Germany 
at the time she committed the original wrong. But ‘on with 
the dance, let joy be unconfined —on with the nagging. It will 
be the making of Hmam Jounson’ to paraphrase what. Sut 
Lovingood said to his father about training the purp’ 

“The treatment of China with regard to Shantung was wrong, 
but fair men will admit that it was here not a reason, but a 
mere pretense to oppose the treaty and then the league. These 
western politicians do not love Chinese any more than Japanese. 
If we, by the terms of the treaty, had got the German conces- 
sion they would have defended it by much the same specious 
reasoning as they used in defending the seizure and retention 
of the Philippines when we stepped into Spain’s shoes there,” 
just as Japan wanted to step into Germany’s shoes in Shantung. 

“Now, for another piece of nagging. The Swiss Federal 
Council without passion and without prejudice coolly records 
that: 

“According to paragraph 2, countries which enjoy complete 
administrative autonomy without being sovereign may, on their 
own motion, be admitted as members of the League of Nations. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India now 
enter into calculation in this respect.’ 

“I will add that if Ireland gets complete ‘administrative 
autonomy,’ she, too, will be entitled to be represented in the 
assembly, though, like the others, not in the council of the 
league, England seems ready to grant her all except independ- 
ence, 

“ Switzerland, like France and Italy and Japan and Norway 
and Holland and Spain, finds in this clause about the British 
dominions no wrong thing to make it advisable for the non- 
English speaking peoples to object to it or, on account of it, to 
stay out of the league. They all might reasonably have voiced 
objection, because our one vote and Great Britain’s one vote 
in the council gives two votes to the Anglo-Saxon powers, and 
our one voice and her one voice and the four voices of Canada, 
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Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa in the assembly 
gives the Anglo-Saxon powers six voices, and in the few cases 
where yotes are cast in the assembly six votes, there. All of 
this might have given continental Europe cause to pause for 
fear of Anglo-Saxon overpower, if not supremacy. They did 
not either object or pause. But when that information came 
to the United States Senate, its Members ‘fairly howled.’ Why? 
Because it would do us, or the world, or the peace of the world 
any harm? No. They knew it would not—quite the contrary. 
But because there was ‘ politics’ in ‘nagging’ Great Britain. 
It was thought that the man or party that excelled in loud- 
mouthing this particular sort of nagging could get the Irish- 
American vote. They therefore nagged, and they got most of 
the vote they fished for. 

“Ts there one of my hearers who does not know that to be 

the causal fact of their objection, whether he approve or dis- 
approve of the anti-British feeling appealed to? 
Instead of being glad to have the aid of the voices and 
votes in the assembly of these five administratively independent 
autononies—all, except India, our racial kindred—and speak- 
ing our language, reading our literature, loving our race-won 
and race-prized liberties, living under virtually the same law, 
embracing similar ideals, cherishing even our anti-Japanese 
and anti-Chinese ‘race prejudices,’ as other people call it, or, 
as we call it, our determination to insure white supremacy 
in our own several countries; instead of being glad, I repeat, 
and therefore expressing our delight that these profoundly 
peace-loving peoples had a voice at least in the assembly, 
where they, with us, could stand for all these things thus held 
in common—instead of leaving France, Italy, Spain, Japan, 
and later Germany and Russia, ‘to worry’ about it if they 
chose—we, of all men, ‘cried aloud’ against it! A spectacle 
comical in every aspect, if it did not, as it does, threaten 
tragedy of woe of discord and possible fratricidal war in its 
remote consequence. I, for one, never hoped for a thing so 
fraught with peace promise, never hoped that the continent of 
Europe could ever be brought to include, even in the assembly 
of the league, these English-speaking elements outside of 
Europe and therefore, like us, disinterested and fair because 
nonparticipant in the suspicious and racial and religious dis- 
trusts and hatreds of the Old World. 

“For my part, I wish it were possible for Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa to have votes in the council, as 
well as voices in the assembly. They would never vote with 
Great Britain except when Great Britain was right—certainly 
neyer against New World interests. 

“Consider ‘Canada and ourselves. Nothing but a map line 
divides us. We have, with the aid of Great Britain, kept the 
peace between us for over 100 years without warships on the 
Great Lakes or fortifications on the land boundary. We are 
two nations, for Canada is a nation in all but name; two na- 
tions, but in all essential things one people, with the same New 
World spirit. Scores of thousands of Canada’s sons and 
daughters are coming to us, and scores of thousands of our 
sons and daughters are going to her annually. Both know that 
they are entering a free country where justice reigns over the 
beads of all the breed, and where the English-speaking race's 
characteristic love of justice lives in the hearts of all the breed. 

“Shall we permit ourselves to ‘be nagged into antagonism 
to one another? And yet that is just what is being accom- 
plished toward us in Canada by this hypocritical complaint 
about Canada having a voice and vote in an assembly where 
Haiti and Nicaragua and Cuba virtually controlled by us, 
each has one. Shame on the vote-seeking, hyphenate-fearing, 
crouching, cowardly politician, or yellow journal, that would 
sow the seed of unwarranted and unwanted discord and sus- 
picion of them in our hearts, or of us in their hearts, and all to 
satisfy an European-bred hatred, unjustified, perhaps, even 
there at this date, and, at any rate, unwarrantably transported 
hither to vex our peace. 

“ George Creel truly says in ‘The War, the World, and Wil- 
son’: The draft of the league constitution was denounced even 
before its contents were.known or explained. The bare fact 
that the document had proved acceptable to the British Empire 
aroused the instant antagonism of the “professional” Irish- 
American, the “ professional“ German-American, and the “ pro- 
fessional” Italian-American, and all those whose political for- 
tunes depended upon the persistence and accentuation of racial 
prejudices’ in America, I like his use of the word profes- 


sional’ in that connection. Were you ever thrown in contact, 
in New York, Chicago, or elsewhere, with a ‘ professional south- 
erner’? One of these ‘I’m no damned Yankee, sir, I am a 
southern gentleman, sir’ sort? What a disgusting creature he 
Is to a real southerner, who lives at home and really is a gentle- 
man, without need to loud-mouth his own attestation to the 


fact. He is in sectional nagging just what these professional“ 
hyphenates are in international nagging. By the way, I wish 
all of you would read ‘The War, the World, and Wilson,’ 
although its author, George Creel, proves, at several places in 
it, that he is himself an anti-British ‘nagger’; as, for example, 
on page 236, where he says: For centuries the British Govern- 
ment has made trade its God, annexation its religion, and 
while there is reason to believe that a new generation is com- 
mencing to view hypocrisy and rapacity with disgust, the 
official class is still the creature of its habit.“ 8 

“This statement is ‘epigrammatic’ and Smart Alecky,’ but 
is unfortunate in two respects; first. in the main it is positively 
untrue; second, in so far as it is true—concerning questionable 
past annexations—it is applicable to all Governments and 
peoples of the old era of wars of conquest, which we are trying 
to displace by a new era. It was true of ourselves in our rela- 
tions with Indian tribes, Mexicans, Filipinos, Porto Ricans, 
and everybody else who stood in the way of our so-called mani- 
fest destiny. The statement displays a deep-seated, though per- 
haps even unconscious, hatred of the country of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Tennyson in literature; 
of Robert Cecil, Chatham, and Gladstone and James Bryce in 
statesmanship; of Stephenson and Arkwright in invention; of 
Sir Isaac Newton and Tyndall in science; of Wyckliffe, Tyndale, 
Master Ridley, Bishop Hooker, and Archbishop French in 
religion; of Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell as rulers of 
men and events. It is a mere repetition of what Napoleon said 
about a ‘nation of shopkeepers and hypocrites’ in bulletins 
scattered broadcast all over the continent of Europe until he 
was taught better at Torres Vedras and Waterloo; a mere 
replica of what the Kaiser said—though he added a few re- 
marks about ‘the contemptible British Army —until he, too, 
was taught better at Ypres and the Somme, It is, moreover, 
just what is being said right now about us Americans over 
most of the continent of Europe. In short, it is mere nag- 
ging,’ and like most nagging lacks in its essential elements the 
rather desirable quality of truth. The book, however, is upon 
the whole the most valuable American contribution to The 
Wilson and League of Nations controversy,’ except because 
they are more tense and go more into fundamentals and less 
into nonessentials, the letters and addresses on both subjects 
of Charles Elliot, president emeritus of Harvard. 

My friends, you can not as an individual live peaceably and 
usefully in any community, exercising influence for good, if not 
leadership, by dwelling constantly and publicly on all the faults 
and none of the virtues of your neighbors, nor by cynically 
staying in your own house and claiming all the rights and 
shirking all the obligations of the community. No nation can 
so live in the community of nations. The earth is small now, 
just a neighborhood. I suppose you could circumnavigate it 
in 10 days if your airship could carry water and food and gaso- 
line enough, and if one more man and one more pilot were 
aboard to give you and your pilot a chance to eat and sleep. 
Let us not take too seriously ourselves and our claim of inde- 
pendence’ of the moral consciousness of the balance of the 
world. 

Above all, let the peoples stop nagging one another. 

France and England, the two most enlightened and cultured 
nations of Europe, kept it up over 300 years, with what sad 
and useless results history attests, until a mere adventurer, 
Napoleon III, put an end to the foolishness. The English and 
we kept it up until it resulted in the totally unnecessary war 
of 1812, that Mr. Jefferson held back while he had power, and 
about our respective participation in which the schoolbooks of 
both countries have been teaching their children lies ever 
since. It would not be so bad but both sets of lies are taught 
in the grand old language of the King James version of the 
Bible, of Bunyon’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and of the English prayer 
book and the Westminster catechism. 

5 nagged Germany until she received her lesson in 
1870. : 

“Germany nagged France and incidentally Europe for forty- 
odd years after 1870 until she got her quietus in our time at 
the Marne and at Verdun and in the Argonne. 

“When you hear a man nagging Ireland, say: ‘ My friend, I 
seem to remember “the ould sod” gave birth and breeding to 
Edmund Burke, prince of rhetoricians and political philoso- 
phers, to Oliver Goldsmith, to Tom Moore, to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, and a few other folks like them, and that Phil Sheri- 
dan and Pat Cleburne were transplanted products of Irish loins.’ 
If one is nagging Great Britain, say: ‘ My friend, it seems to me 
that the common law and habeas corpus and trial by jury, the 
great charter and the Bill of Rights,“ and all our liberties had 
their first birth over there, and were imbedded in the tongue 
which Shakespeare spoke when Jumestown was settled and 
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which we speak. Am I right in thinking that Simen de Mont- 
fort and Hampden and Sidney and Milton and John Bunyan 
and John Bright and some other folks like them were English- 
men, or that George Washington and Robert E. Lee were Eng- 
lish transplanted to America, as Thomas Jefferson and Jeffer- 
son Davis were Welsh and James Wilson and Woodrow Wilson 
were Scotch, and Patrick Henry, Stonewall Jackson, and An- 
drew Jackson and William McKinley were Scotch-Irish or 
Ulster men—all transplanted to America and all leaving behind 
them what they had been transplanted from?’ If one nags 
Ttalians—dagoes, as he will probably call them—tell him they 
are the descendants of the world-conquering Roman, the Rome- 
conquering Goth—countrymen of Virgil, Horace, Cato, Rienzi, 
of Petrarch, Dante, Ariosto, of Cavour and Garibaldi, and of 
Savonarola, the first reformer—and their country the land of 
virtually all the popes or bishops of Rome, certainly the ablest 
and most world-wise of them. They can ‘not all well deserve 
the hatred or contempt of a fellow as parochial and ignorant 
as you.’ : 

“If Germany is being nagged, say: ‘My friend, they have 
recently done some awfully wrong things, those Germans, but 
consider the insane Kaiser and the miserable Junkerthum that 
ordered them done, and whether you as a private soldier would 
not have thought twice before you hazarded disobedience in 
war times to your military superiors, though you might have 
obeyed bloody orders with tears in your eyes, as captured jour- 
nals and diaries of some Germans prove they did. Remember 
their 40 years of damnable and damning miseducation in a 
faith of national conceit and state worship, and thank your God 
that you were never molded in that mold. Remember that be- 
fore that period Goethe and Schiller and Lessing and Heine 
and Von Axut and Schlegel and Tieck and Emanuel Kant and 
Martin Luther with his German Bible and hymns had proven 
that good could come and had come even out of that Nazareth, 
Remember that Carl Schurz and many like him transplanted to 
those shores have more than counterbalanced by their nobility 
of life and loyal Americanism the contemptibility and dis- 
loyalty of Viereck and his sort in our day.“ 

If one is nagging France—Oh, well Lafayette, Rocham- 
beau—let them arise from their graves and give fitting rebuke 
to those who would arouse hatred of the land of St. Louis the 
King, of Moliere the dramatist, of Mirabeau the orator, Victor 
Hugo the poet, of Colign the reformer, and last though not 
least of the heroes of the Marne and of Verdun. 

“What means all this pretense of fear that if we go into a 
covenant to keep the peace of the world all the others will be 
devils, watching us—the one lone angel—for a chance to do 
us some wrong? If they can risk trusting us, can not we risk 
trusting them? 


“Are you any stronger physically, superior in native intellect, j 


better in moral purpose, or better trained for war or peace 
than the average Englishman, Scotchman, Welshman, Cana- 
dian, Australian, Frenchman, Italian, Switzer, or man of 
Prague? If you think so, your egotism is the adviser of your 
ignorance. One is not poorer as a teacher than the other as a 
pupil. I know better. 

“Oh, but you are different,“ you are ‘an American’ To be 
an American in tradition, ideal, democratic faith, and New- 
World hope is to be the greatest thing on this earth to-day. 

“But racially speaking, except the Negroes, all of you are 
Europeans. Such is your origin and your blood. The only 
American racially is the red man. Can you not trust your own 
race, the white men of Europe? Do it then; go in with them 
not merely to help but to lead the cause of ‘peace on earth 
and good will to men.’ But let him who has come from his 
mother country in Europe more recently than you in the 
loins of your ancestors did do what you and I have done—leave 
the wrangles of Europe on the other side of the sea, so that 
each of us as an American nationally, not racially, can give in 
highest purpose the best service of an impartial soul to 
America, and through America represented in an amphictyonic 
council of the civilized world to the whole world and all man- 
kind.” 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
iate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
uuiendment of the committee, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no amendment to 
wifer to the next amendment, or no objection to make ‘to it. 
I refer to the amendment eatin eliminates line 21 and part of 
line 22, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment in line 15. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Reaprxe CLERK. The next amendment is on page 64, 
line 17, where it is proposed to strike out 11 and insert 
“1%,” so as to read: 

Less than three-fourths and not less than three-eighths of 1 inch In 
diameter, 13 cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senate 
that the amendment which I offered proposed to strike out all 
of these lines in which these three amendments of the com- 
mittee to the specific rates are offered. My whole amendment 
was voted down; and now, of course, I do not desire to offer 
any further amendment to the committee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. The next amendment is on line 19, 
38 is proposed to strike out 23 and insert 15 so as 
to read: 


Less than three-eighths — 1 not less than 9 of 1 inch in 


diameter, 11 cents per po 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CLERK. In line 20 it is proposed to strike out 
“4” and insert “3,” so as to read: 

Less than five-sixteenths of 1 inch in dlamter, 8 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaptne CLERK, It is proposed to strike out, on lines 
21 and 22, the following words: 

Chain and cha fron o DO ro- 
„ A tm si ae only 

The REER was agreed to. 

The REApInG OLERK. In line 23, in lieu of the sum pro- 
posed to be inserted by the committee, “50,” it is proposed to 
insert “35,” so as to read: “sprocket and machine chains, of 
iron or steel, and parts thereof, 35 per cent ad valorem,” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment I move to insert 25 instead of “35.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On line 23, in lieu of the sum proposed 
by the committee, it is proposed to insert “25,” so that it will 
read: 

Sprocket and machine chains, of iron cr steel, and parts thereof, 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 


“ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when bis name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before, 


I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 


same announceemnt as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called), I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Grrery] and vote 
“ ea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is absent on oficial: 


business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Drriuxanan!] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia {Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bara with the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. FLETCHER]; and 


1922. 


The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay,” 

Mr. HARRISON, Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smarr] to the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL. On this vote I have a pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], which I transfer to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—21,. 

Ashurst Hitcheock Pomerene Underwood 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Culberson La Follette Sheppard Williams 

1 McKellar Simmons 
Harrison Norris Swanson 
Heflin Overman Trammell 

NAYS—39. 

Bursum Hale McKinley Rawson 
Calder Harreld McLean Shortridge 
Capper Johnson MeNary Smoot 
Cummins Kellogg Moses Spencer 
Curtis Keyes Nelson Sterling 
du Pont Ladd Newberry Townsend 

ge Lenroot Nicholson Wadsworth 
Fernald Lod Oddie Watson, Ind. 
France McCormick Phipps Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—86. 

Ball Ernst Myers Shields 
Brandegee Fletcher New Smith 
Broussard Gerry Norbeck Stanfield 
Cameron Glass Owen Stanley 
Caraway Gooding Page Sutherland 
Colt Harris Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Crow Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Elkins King Reed Weller 


So Mr. SimmoNs’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the modi- 
fied amendment of the committee. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 


SOLDIERS’ RONUS—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senator in charge of the pending bill for a moment. 

A day or two since the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] 
made historic reference to the attitude of Washington with 
reference to bonuses, and 1 expressed a view at the time that, 
if my memory served me correctly, he was in error. I observe 
in the Recorp that since that time the Senator from Georgia 
has called attention to what he regarded as support of his 
position, and in order that the Record may be complete I desire 
to call his attention to one or two other references. 

The matter which I had in mind was a statement which the 
able Senator from Georgia made upon the 14th of February, 
1922. with reference to the Revolutionary War, in which he 
said: ` 

Washington took his bonus for his service in the Revolutionary War. 


In that respect I feel that there is no doubt but that the 
Senator from Georgia was in error, I read from Sparks's Life 
of Washington, at page 875, where it is said: 


His first care, after establishing himself at Mount Vernon, was to 
examine minutely into the state of Eis private affairs, which had 
become deranged by his long absence and the disorders of the times, 
His fortune was ample for a republican citizen, and a man who de- 
rived neither consequence nor pleasure from display, but it had 
necessarily suffered a diminution Sarton. the war. Adhering rigidly 
to the resolution he had formed, when he accepted the command of 
the Army, not to receive any remuneration from the public, either 
in the shape of pay or other pecuniary reward, he now considered it 
a duty to repair the losses he had sustained, as well by economy in 
his style of living, as by all the usual efforts to increase the produc- 
tiveness of his estates. 

Some of his countrymen, estimating his services to the public at 
their just value, and knowing the injury his private affairs had suf- 
fered in consequence of them, hoped to change his p ose of refusing 
pecuniary compensation. A few days before he resigned his com- 
mission the Supreme Rrecutive Council of Pennsylvania sent the 
following instructions on this subject to the delegates in Congress 
from that State: 

“Though his Excellency General Washington proposes in a short 
time to retire, yet his illustrious actions and virtues render his char- 
acter so splendid and venerable that it is highly probable the ad- 
miration and esteem of the world may make his life in a very con- 
siderable degree public, as numbers will be desirous of seeing the 
great and good man, who has so eminently contributed to the happi- 
ness of a Nation. His very services to his countr mer therefore, 
subject him to expenses, unless he permits her gratitude to interpose, 

We are rfectly acquainted with the disinterestedness and gen- 
erosity of his soul. He thinks himself amply rewarded for all his 
labors and cares by the love and prosperity of his fellow citizens. It 
is true no rewards they can bestow can be equal to his merits. But 
they onght not to suffer those merits to be burdensome to him. We 
are convinced that the people of Pennsylyania would regret such a 

| Gonsequence, 


.ings on the subject were accordingly sto 


hese instructions were received by the delegates, and a copy was 

ington after he had arrived at Mount 

Vernon, It was not thought advisable to lay them before Congress 

or take any steps in fu g them, without his previous knowledge and 

approva tion In this case, as in every other, be acted consistently with 

character. He promptly declined the intended favor. Al! proceed- 

p There can be no doubt 

that the sentiments of the Executive Council of Pennsylvania would bave 

been responded to by the whole Nation, and that a liberal grant from 
Congress would everywhere have met with a cordial assent. 


On page 382 the subject is continued and specific reference is 
made to a proposed land grant. Without taking the time of the 
Senate to read, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp certain 
matter which appears on pages 382, 383, and 384 of the same 
volume. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be in- 
serted in the Recorp, as follows: 


The hopes of General Washington, in regard to his fayorite scheme 
of internal navigation, were more than realized, The Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, after duly considering his letter to e e not only ap- 
pointed the commission for surveys, but organi two companies, 
the Potomac Co. and the James River Co., for the purpose of carry- 
ing the plan into effect. They moreover complimented him without 
a dissenting voice, by a donation of 50 shares in the former 508. 
and 100 shares in the latter, the 50 shares being estimated at $10, * 
and the others at £5,000. Aware of his delicacy on the subject of 
receiving money from the public, the legislature contrived to frame 
the preamble of the act in such language, as, it was hoped, would 
remove his scruples. It is the desire of the representatives of this 
Commonwealth to embrace every suitable occasion of testifying their 
sense of the unexampled merits of George Washington toward his 
country; and it is thelr wish in particular, that those great works 
for its improvement, which, both as springing from the liberty which 
he has been so instrumental in establishing, and as encouraged by his 
patronage, will be durable monuments of his glory, may be made monu- 
ments also of the gratitude of his country.” 

If he was highly gratified, as he must have been, with this public 
testiniony of affection and respect, he was scarcely less embarrassed by 
it. Not that he hesitated as to the course he should pursue, but the 
grant had been made in so liberal a manner and from motives so pure 
that he feared a refusal might be regarded in an unfavorable light 
us evincing either ingratitude to his friends, or a disposition to gain 
applause a show of disinterestedness unusual if not unnecessary. 
He stated his difficulties freely in private letters to the Rovernor, and 
to some of the principal members of the legislature; declaring at the 
same time that he could not, consistently with his principles, accept 
the proffered gift in such a way, that he should derive from it any 
emolument to himself. A positive decision was not required till the 
next session of the legislature, when he wrote officially to the governor 
declining the grant: but, lest the operations of the companies should 
be retarded by withdrawing the subscriptions for the shares which 
had been made by the treasurer on his account he suggested that if 
the assembly should think proper to submit to him the appropriation 
of them for some object of a public nature he would accept the trust. 
His proposition was cheerfully a ed to, and by an act of the as- 
sembly the shares were 3 to such public objects as he should 
direct during his life or by his last will and testament. 

The purpose which he first had in view was the encouragement of 
education, and this purpose was ultimately accomplished. Some time 
before his death he made over the shares in the James River Co. to 
an institution in Rockbridge County, then called Liberty Hall Academy. 
The name has since been changed to Washington College. The 50 
shares in the Potomac Co. he bequeathed in perpetuity før the endow- 
ment of a university in the District of Columbia, under the auspices 
of the Government; and if such a seminary should not be established 
by the Government the fund was to increase till it should be adequate, 
with such other resources as might be obtained, for the accomplish- 
ment of the design. The establishing of a national university was 
always one of his favorite schemes. e recommended it in his mes- 
sages to Sig Pars and often in his letters spoke of the advantages 
which would derived from it to the Nation. 


Mr. BORAH. Referring to the Life of Washington, by John 
Marshall, volume 2, page 70, we find that Washington said in 
a letter: 


When I was first called to the station with which I was honored 
during the late conflict for our liberties, to the diffidence which T 
had so many reasons to feel in accepting it I thought it my duty to 
join a firm resolution to shut my hand against every pecuniary recom- 

nse. To this resolution I havé invariably adhered, and from it (if 
3 2 the Inclination) I do not consider myself at liberty now to 

epar 


I ask to have inserted three paragraphs from the last will 
of Washington, beginning on page 546 of Sparks's Life of Wash- 
ington. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Item: To the trustees (governors, or by whatsoever other name they 
may be designated) of the academy in the town of Alexandria I give 
an ueath, in trust $4,000, or in other words 20 of the shares 
which 1 hold in the Bank of Alexandria, toward the supporting of a 
free school established at and annexed to the said academy, for the 
purpose of educating such orphan children or the children of such 
Gther poor and indigent persons as are unable to accomplish it with 
tbeir own means, and who, in the judgment of the trustees of the 
said seminary, are best entitled to the benefit of this donation. The 
aforesaid 20 shares I give and bequeath in 8 the dividends 
only of which are to be drawn for and applied by the said trustees for 
the time being for the uses above mentioned; the stock to remain 
entire and untouched, unless indications of failure of the said bank 
should be so apparent, or a discontinuance thereof, should render a 
remoyal of this fund necessary. In either of these cases the amount 
of the stock here devised is to be vested in some other bank or public 
institution whereby the interest may with regularity and certainty be 
drawn and applied as above. And to prevent misconception my mean- 
ing is, and is hereby declared to be, that these 20 shares are in lieu 
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of and not In addition to the thousand pounds given by a‘ missive 
‘letter some years ago, in consequence whereof an annuity of 50 pounds 


on, and 
gested the vast advantages which the 
extension of its inland na tion under pr ve patronage, to present 
me with 100 shares of $100 each in the 3 company, estab- 
lished for the purpose of extending the navi on of James River from 
the tidewater to the mountains; and also with 50 shares of £100 sterling 
vach in the corporation of another company, likewise established for the 
similar purpose of opening the na tion of the River Potomac from 
the tidewater to Fort Cumberland; the acceptance of which, although 
the offer was highly honorable and 8 to my feelings, was refused, 
gs inconsistent with a principle w I bad adopted and had never 
departed from, viz, not to receive pecuniary com 
services I could render my country in its arduous struggle with Great 
Britain for its rights, and because I had evaded similar propositions 
from other States in the Union, adding to this refusal, however, an inti- 
mation that if it should be the pleasure of the legislature to permit 
me to appropriate the said shares to public uses I would receive them 
on those terms with due sensibility; and this it having consented to, 
in flattering terms, as will appear by a subsequent law and sundry reso- 
lutions in most ample and honorable manner, I proceed after this 
recital, for the more correct understanding of the case, to declare that 
as it bas sars been a source of serious regret with me to see the 
youth of these United States sent to foreign countries for the par 
of education, often before their minds were formed or they had imbibed 
any adequate ideas of the happiness of their own, contracting too fre- 
quently not only habits of dissipation and extravagance but principles 
vatriendly to republican government and to the true and genuine lib- 
erties of mankind, whieh th r are rarely overcome; for these 
reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a plan devised on a Hberal 
eale which would have a tendency to spread systematic ideas through 
all parts of this rising empire, thereby ta do away local attachments 
and State prejudices, as far as the nature of things would, or, ind 
ought to admit, from our national councils. Looking anxiously forwar 
to the accomplishment of so desirable an object as this is, in my esti- 
mation, my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan more likely 
to effect the measure than the establishment of a university In a central 
rt of the United States to which the youths of fortune and talents 
rom all parts thereof may be sent for the completion of their educa- 
tion, in all the branches of polite literature, in arts and sciences, in 
acquiring knowledge in the principles of politics and good govern- 
ment, aud, as a matter of infinite Importance, in my judgment, by asso- 
elating with each other and forming friendships in juvenile years, be 
enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from those local prejudices 
und habitual jeulousies which have just been mentioned, and which, 
when carried ro excess, are never-failing sources of disquietude to the 
ublic mind and pregnant of mischievous consequences to this country. 
Ender these impressions so fully dilated— 

Item: I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the 50 shares which 1 hold 
in the Potomac Co. (under the aforesaid acts of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia) toward the endowment of a university, to be established within 
the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General 
Government, if that Government should incline to extend a fostering 
hand toward it; and, until such seminary is established and the funds 
arising on these shares shall be required for its support, my-further 
will and desire is that the profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever 
the dividends are made, be laid out in purchasing stock in the Bank 
of Columbia, or some other b: at the discretion of my executors, or 
Ùy the Treasurer of the United States for the time being, under the 

ction of Congress, provided that honorable body should patronize 
the measure; and the dividends proceeding from the purchase of such 
stock are to be vested in more stock, and so on, until a sum adequate to 
the aceomplishment of the object is attained, of which I have not the 
smallest doupt before many years pass away, even if no ald or en- 
couragement is given by the legislative authority or from any other 


uree. 
Atem: The bundred shares which I hold in the James River Co. I have 
given, and now confirm, in perpetaity to and for the nse and benefit 


‘of Liberty Hall Academy, in the county of Rockbridge, in the Common- 
wealth o: 


Virginia. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems that there was some land granted to 
Washington with the express understanding at the time it was 
taken that Washington was to dispose of it for the public in- 
terest, or for some public welfare, which he afterwards did by 
his will, as disclosed by the paragraphs which I have asked to 
have inserted, which appear upon pages 546, 547, and 548 of 
Sparke’s Life of Washington. 

The Senator from Georgia has cited certain instances with 
reference to the French and Indian war, and the citations 
which he has made seem to sustain the view which he takes 
of the matter. I had in view, at the time I expressed the 
opinion I did, the Revolutionary War and compensations or 
bonuses from the Reyolutionary War, and I feel very certain, 
after making the examination which I have made, that I was 
correct in my construction that he received no compensation, 
no bonus. and no gratuity for his services in that war. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, when the Senator 
from Idaho first raised this question I stated distinctly that it 
was well known that General Washington refused to accept any 
reward for his services in the Revolutionary War. He asked 
that he be paid the expenses he had actually incurred, and he 
would not accept anything further, 

The Senator will remember that I made that statement on the 
first afternoon when he raised the question as to whether or 
not Washington ever sanctioned the principle of a soldiers’ 
bounty, bonus, or reward; but I stated then, and restate now, 
that the authorities show that in a previous war, the French 
and Indian war, he had not only worked for a bonus for his 
Soldiers, for his fellow officers, for his companions in arms, but 
Lad accepted a bonus for himself both in cash and in land, 


communi 


sation for any 


i 


Mr. BORAH. As I said, I think that the statement as made 
with reference to the Indian war seems to be borne out by the 
authorities, but the statement to which I had reference at the 
time I was discussing the matter was the statement upon the 
part of the Senator, which I think the Senator will agree, was 

error: 

Washington took his bonus for his services in the Revolutionary War. 

I do not believe history will sustain that contention. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Whether it will or not, that does 
not at all effect the principle as to whether Washington gave 
the weight of his great authority to the propriety of a soldier 
accepting a reward in money or in land, without incurring the 
reproach of commercializing his bravery or commercializing 
his patriotism. That was the point at issue. 

In Marshall's Life of Washington, I repeat, on page 11 he 
states: 

Great eredit was given to Colon ashi 
the courage displayed on tis econ DER rss gered a 

Namely, the occasion of his campaign up the Ohio against 
the Indians— 
and the legisiature were so satisfied 
to vote their thanks to him and 
They— 

That is, the legislature— 
also gaye 300 pistoles to be distributed among the soldiers engaged in 
the action, as a reward for their bravery. 

I pointed out that the Spanish pistole was worth $4 in our 
money; and, therefore, this was a very substantial cash bonus. 
Whether that much was to be paid to each soldier or the en- 
tire amount to be divided among the soldiers, the text does not 
make clear; but whether the one or the other was the case, the 
principle was the same. The legislature voted them a bonus 
as a reward for their bravery in battle with the Indians on the 
Monongahela, and Washington, in a letter which Marshall puts 
in the footnote, acknowledges with thanks the action of the 
Virginia Assembly, 

In Sparks's Life of Washington, beside the section which I 
quoted the other afternoon, at pages 67 and 68, it is said: 

Another and more substantial proof soon followed— 

That is to say, substantial proof of the gratitude of the peo- 
ple of Virginia for the military services rendered by Washing- 
ton and his men in fighting the Indians off the frontier. 

The Virginia Legislature voted £40,000 for the public service. 

This wus English money, each pound being worth $4.84, as 
all men know. 

Three hundred pounds 

Or more than $1,400— 
were likewise granted to Colonel Washington, 


Here was a cash bonus voted in bulk to Washington's men, 
and a separate sum voted specifically to Colonel Washington— 
more than $1,400—and, allowing for the difference in the valne 
of money, it would be now anywhere from $7,000 to $10,000. 
It was a very substantial bonus for a few weeks’ service in 
the Ohio woods against bands of Indians, 

The specific ground upon which the Virginia Legislature or 
Assembly voted that sum and the other sums, to wit, propor- 
tional sums to the other officers and privates,” was “for their 
gallant behavior and losses at the Battle of the Monongahela.” 

On page 110 of Sparks’s Life of Washington we find this: 

In the midst of his public engagements another affair, extremely 
vexations in its details, employed much of his attention 

That is, the attention of Washington 


The claims of the officers and soldiers to land, 
Dinwiddie as a reward for their services at the be 
War, met with innumerable obstacles for a lon 
ministry in England and next from the authorities in V By 
bis unwearied exertions, however, and by these alone, and mostly at 
his own expense, the matter was at last adjusted. 


As we would say, he lobbied for it, in an honorable way, of 
course. 

In Lodge's Life of Washington, which I regard as a classic 
work of biography, in volume 1, page 109, we find the fol- 
lowing: 

While thus looking after his own estates at home, he went further 


afield in search of investments, — em, a shrewd eye on the western 
Jands, and buying wisely and judiciously whenever he had the oppor- 


with the conduct of the party as 
the officers under his command. 


anted by Governor 

nning of the French 

time, first from the 
a. 


tunity. He also constituted himself now, as in a later time, the 
champion of the soldier, for whom he had the truest sympathy and 
affection, a lar part of the correspondence of this od is 


to receive such from any man 
nor would have taken the same language from you personally withon 
some marks of resentment, I would advise you to 


letting feel 
be cautious in writing me a second time of the same tenor, But for 
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er stupidity and sottishness you might have known, we attending 
the public gazette, that you had your full quant of 10,000 acres 
of land allowed you. But suppose you had really fallen short— 

That is, of his full quota of this bonus land— 

t- 
ꝗ89ꝙ9ꝙ ͥ ͥUöUñ re aiea a o sead aa aika ya 
behalf of so ungrateful a fellow as you are.“ 

Now, Mr. President, it there appears plainly that although. 
this man had shown cowardice in the face of the enemy, he 
was to get his full share of 10,000 acres: of land as a bonus, 
and, of course, the others got theirs. Washington himself got 
16.000 acres. 

Mr. President, some one, evidently from the editorial room 
of a leading Boston paper, sent me a clipping. I would not 
say it was from the Globe. I did not notice that particularly, 
but it was heavily marked with a pencil such as editors ordi- 
narily use, It was sent to me without comment. It is an old 
letter, dated 1781, as I remember the date. I left the clipping 
at my room, not supposing this matter would come up again, 
That letter speaks of how in Massachusetts the legislature 
voted land and money to the soldiers of the Revolutionary War 
as a bonus, a bounty, a reward; a recognition of the splendid 
service which they had rendered in achieving the liberties of 
their country. I may say tbat almost, if not quite, without 
exception every State from Massachusetts to Georgia, inclu- 
sive, was generous to the extent of princely liberality in giving 
land warrants to the soldiers of the Revolutionary War. There 
was a time in Tennessee when those revolutionary military 
land warrants formed legal tender currency, and were about 
the only money which was current in the backwoods. 

Mr. President, all I wished to establish was that the great 
authority, Washington, was on the side of the bonus. Now, 
reflection would seem to convince me that the loose confedera- 
tion, the old confederation, had no lands to give. It had little 
of anything else to give. It was a very loose bond holding 
together sovereign States until they could accomplish the great 
purpose of winning independence. But the States composing 
the confederation all had large domains, so far as I remember, 
and as soon as the Union was formed it was given magnificent 
domains by the State of Virginia and perhaps others. The 
great Northwest Territory was an empire in itself. The States 
of Alabama and Mississippi were carved out of land that had 
belonged to the colony of Georgia, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herr], now sitting before me, well knows. It 
is a mere quibble as to whether or not the old confederation 
granted the land or whether the sovereign States composing 
it granted the land. I would not dogmatically say that I was 
entirely accurate about that. The point, and the sole point, 
was to enlist on the side of the bonus the splendid authority 
of so noble a man, so proud a man, so fearless a soldier, so 
untarnished a patriot, as George Washington. 


DEFICIENCY ESTIMATE, Wan DEPARTMENT, 1921 (8. DOC, NO. 214). 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
an estimate of appropriation for the War Department, fiscal 
year 1921, for the acquisition of certain parcels of land con- 
tiguous to aviation fields, $22,759, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
aud ordered to be printed. 


LANDS AT WALTER REED GENERAL HOSPITAL (S. DOC. NO, 215). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the War Depart- 
ment, fiscal year 1923, for acquisition of land, Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, District of Columbia, $44,109.22, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES BY NAVAL VESSELS (S. DOC. No. 216). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, submitting an estimate of appropriation, in amount 
$3,995.06, to pay claims for damages by naval vessels which 
have been adjusted by the Navy Department, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the congress of the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, at Springfield, Mass., favoring the 
erection on Lexington Common by the Federal Government of 
a suitable memorial to be dedicated on the one hundred and 
fiftieth. anniversary of the battle at Lexington,.which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library, 


He also presented a resolution adopted by the congress of the 
National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, at 
Springfield, Mass., favoring the adoption of a selective and re- 
strictive immigration policy so as to safeguard the Nation as 
to the future quality of its. citizenship, which was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CURTIS presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Dyer antilynching bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. x 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of Columbiana Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, praying for the enaetment of legislation barring from 
United States citizenship persons who have obtained military 
exemption by reason of being aliens, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported a bill (S. 8740) regulating the recovery of allotments 
heretofore paid to designated allottees, which was read twice by 
its title, and he submitted a report (No. 781) thereon. 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bilf (H. R. 2874) to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Coast Guard station on the coast of Green Bay at or 
in the vicinity of Strawberry Passage, in Door County, Wis., re- 
83 it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 782) 

ereon. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments, and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3350. A bill for the relief of Alice M. Gorman (Rept. No. 
783}; and 
195 8351. A bill for the relief of G. Dare Hopkins (Rept. No. 
‘ . 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 0 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3738) authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear, determine, and render final judgment in 
the claim of Elwood Grissinger; and 

A bill (S. 3739) for the relief of Edwin Greenville Seibels 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 8741) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Patrick H. Bodkin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORRIS: : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 215) providing for reinvestiga- 
tion of the tri-county irrigation project, Nebraska; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $5,000 for the investigation, improvement, encourage- 
ment, and determination of the adaptability to different soils 
and climatic conditions of pecans, almonds, Persian walnuts, 
black walnuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, chestnuts, filberts, 
and other nuts, and for methods of growing, harvesting, pack- 
ing, shipping, storing, and utilizing the same, fiscal years 1922 
and 1923, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12090, 
the third deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $5,000 for temporary maintenance and care of graves in 
the plot at Ocean View; The Cemetery Beautiful (Ine.), Bor- 
ough of Richmond, New York, N. Y., in which interments of 
merchant marines and war veterans have been made, and for 
the acquisition of additional graves therein for such use, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 12090, the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee, as modified, will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 329, line 23, before the 
words “per cent,” strike out “30” and insert “35,” so as to read: 


Sprocket and machine chains, of iron or steel, and parts thereof, 35 
per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment as modified was agreed to. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, at the 
top of page 65, after the language “2 cents per,” to strike out 
the word “pound” and insert “pound; but no chain or 
chains of any description, except anchor and stud link chain, 
shall pay a duty of less than 45 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT... The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like now to have the Senate con- 
sider paragraph 373, shovels, spades, scoops, and so forth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will ask the Senator from 
North Dakota what has become of paragraph 339? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] being absent has requested that that paragraph 
go over until he returns on Monday. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I had hoped that that para- 
graph might come up this afternoon. What paragraph does the 
Senator now desire to consider? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 373, which is found on page 84. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment to para- 
graph 373 will be stated. ~ 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 
84, paragraph 373, line 11, after the word “scoops,” to insert 
“ scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn knives.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have not here 
just at the moment the data regarding those items, but in con- 
nection with the general cutlery paragraph the articles sought 
to be inserted in this paragraph were referred to. Senators 
will observe the significance of this language. I think it im- 
portant that Senators should understand what it is now pro- 
posed to do. 

The amendment would insert scythes, sickles, grass hooks, 
and corn knives in paragraph 373. Those items, if I remember 
correctly, are at present on the free list as farm implements. 
Now it is sought to put a duty of 35 per cent on scythes and 
sickles and grass hooks and corn knives. As I recall, the in- 
formation furnished to us by the Tariff Commission is that 
those articles are not only made as cheaply in this country as 


any other country in the world, but that we have been export- | 


ing very large quantities of them. From an examination of the 
subject I could not discover any reason why those articles 
should now be put on the dutiable list. I suppose it is proposed 
upon the general theory that wages in Germany are low, that 
some commodities are produced in Germany at a cost seemingly 
lower than they are produced in the United States. 

The paragraph which was just passed over, being paragraph 
339, covering enameled ware and aluminum ware and alumi- 
num products, provides for vastly increased duties upon those 
articles. Yesterday there was exhibited to us one article of 
aluminum ware which is produced very cheaply in Germany 
and sold in this market at an enormous price. I presume, re- 
garding this paragraph, we shall again have our attention 
called to low wages in Germany and to low production costs 
there. We are met with that suggestion wherever we turn. It 
looks as if this bill were directed especially at Germany. 

The episode which occurred on yesterday at least created 
the impression that there was great confusion in the minds of 
the proponents of this bill, The articles which were exhibited 
were displayed for the purpose of arousing interest throughout 
the country. The intended dramatic incident, to me at least, 
was decidedly significant, 


When this bill first came before the Senate there was no 
There seemed to be | 


attempt to explain any of its provisions. 
a tixed determination to come to a vote upon the various para- 
graphs and the items embraced in them*without any discussion 
and without any intention to make modifications. However, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] had occasion to go 
to Indiana. While he was there he evidently heard at least 
from some sections of the country, and he came back rather 
alarmed at the situation. He came before the Senate and said 
that it would no longer suffice to permit this bill to go unde- 
fended and that henceforth the Republicans intended to defend 
the provisions of the bill. He proceeded to make a speech, but 
he did not refer to a single paragraph in the bill; he did not 
mention a single rate. He reviewed the history of tariffs in 
this country from the foundation of the Government down to 
the present. He mentioned the names of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison, of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, of Dingley and 
McKinley, Payne and Aldrich, and all the others whose 
names have been connected with tariff legislation in the past; 
but he said nothing about a single paragraph of this bill. 
However, he realized that the discussion of the bill had brought 
about a revulsion of feeling throughout the country regarding 
the bill, and he felt that it must be defended. So he proceeded 


to defend it in that singular way by referring to past history. 
He made no reference to this bill, except to express it as his 
opinion that it was the best balanced bill which he! ever been 
presented to the country. 

Mr, President, if that be true, it is certainly a severe criti- 
cism upon past bills, for from that day till this the Finance 
Committee has been bringing in here amendments to the bill. 
Prior to that time amendments were hardly suggested or even 
seriously considered, but from the time that the Republicans 
were informed that the country was hearing the truth regard- 
ing this bill, that the people who would have to pay for the 
articles purchased by them the increased price caused by the 
proposed rates were beginning to object, then they became 
aroused and they have been bringing in here amendments. On 
the very paragraph which we passed a few moments ago the 
committee moved to strike out an amendment which it had 
proposed enormously increasing the duty upon chains. The 
committee undoubtedly have heard from the country, and so 
they are bringing in amendments. I have no doubt that, re- 
garding paragraph 339, which involves enamel ware and alumi- 
num ware, the committee itself will bring in amendments before 
it is disposed of. 

The Senator from Indiana was undoubtedly put forward for 
the purpose of defending the bill. It was felt that it needed 
defense, and he, as being the one most capable of making a 
defense, was put forward for that purpose; but, instead of 
defending the bill, he tried to have the country hark back to 
pre-war days. He did not realize that conditions had changed, 
but was still living in the past. So on yesterday the Senator 
from Indiana was again called to take the lead here and defend 
this bill. He did it by one of those spectacular incidents which 
are calculated to lead the mind astray. 

It is inconceivable that the Senator should have considered 
the evidence which he produced yesterday as a defense of the 
bill. Several different articles were exhibited. A shotgun 
which the Senator said cost 90 cents in Germany, but which 
was sold in this country for $15, was exhibited. The Senator 
referred to a clock that was sold in Germany for two dollars 
and a few cents, but is sold in this country for $30, and to a 
number of other articles selling at a difference in price of nearly 
as much. 

I have thought that it might be well enough to analyze that 
situation, and see to what extent it is a defense of this bill, 
and see if we can discover the purpose of presenting here state- 
ments of that character. $ 

When we come to consider this enormous spread in price, 
amounting in some instances to more than 2,000 per cent, the 
inquiring mind will naturally first want to know who the pur- 
chaser was, whether or not it was a purchase made in good 
faith, and whether or not it was one made in the usual course 
of trade. We must assume, in the absence of evidence upon 
that subject, that those purchases were made at the usual 
price, at the price at which they were being generally sold to 
the trade. With such assumption we must go further, and con- 
clude that such articles were being generally sold at those 
prices to the American consumer, In the case of some of those 
articles, similar articles are made in this country; so the price 
of the American article must have been equally as high, or 
else the merchant would not have attempted to make a sale at 
the price at which the sale was made. 

If the foreign article is being sold at such prices, then, as a 
matter of fact, at least at the present time there is no indication 
that the American market is being demoralized, because the 
foreign article is selling at these very high prices. So, if we 
assume that that is what is going on now, it demonstrates that 
the American producers now are not being injured by the for- 
eign competition, and, therefore, so far as actual conditions are 
concerned, there is no necessity for a further or higher pro- 
tective tariff. 

Of course I know what will at once be said—that while they 
are not being sold now at low prices, yet that there is a po- 
tential power which would enable the foreign producer to sell 
at a lower price, and, therefore, that he might at some future 
time invade the American market.and drive out the American 
producer. That evidently was the purpose which the Senator 
from Indiana had in mind in producing those articles; and it 
becomes necessary, therefore, to consider a little further the 
situation which actually exists, 

In the first place, the Senator from Indiana took up the ques- 
tion of wages in Germany. He gave us the amount of wages 
which an ounce of gold would buy in the United States and in 
other countries. 

I want to read just what he said: 

It repeatedly has been stated on the floor by those who are of ieee 

n 


this measure that wages are as high in Europe as they were 191 
and that because of that fact some of these rates were excessive. 


President, the statistics show that an ounce of gold purchases 17.22 


- |1922. 
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hours of labor in the United States, 50.16 hours of labor im Great 
Britain, 95.50 hours of labor in J. 117.31 hours in France, and 
201.66 hours in Germany. These fa are not disputed. 

That is the statement of the Senator from Indiana. An ex- 
anination of that statement, measured by what we all know, 
would produce a yery different view. He says that an ounce of 
gold in the United States purchases 17.22 hours of labor. An 
ounce of gold is worth $20.67. The Senator from Indiana would 
have us believe that the figures which he presented give an 
honest. view of the labor situation. ‘These calculations have 
been made upon the basis of what he says is the price of labor 
in the United States. If an ounce of gold is worth $20.67, and 
it buys only 17.22 hours of labor, how much is that per hour? 
Roughly figuring, it is about $1.25. That is the statement 
brought here in all seriousness as the foundation for the whole 
argument of the Senator from Indiana; and I want to know how 
many citizens of this Republic there are who are not willing 
to say that such a representation is misleading and not consist- 
ent with the facts? How many laborers in this country are 
getting $1.25 per hour? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
the mill operative in New England who gets over $20 a week is 
an exception. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, Mr. President; and there 
are millions in this country who do not get over $20 a week. So 
it must be evident that instead of an ounce of gold being the 
price of 17.22 hours of labor, it is the price of a week of labor. I 
do not know who furnished the information; I do not eare; but 
the Senator from Indiana is responsible for coming here and 
putting those figures into the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr: WALSH of Massachusetts. The figures would indicate 
that a laboring man or woman would get about $10 a day of 
eight hours. Am I correct? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is just about what it would 
figure out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What class of laboring peo- 
ple, men or women, are there in American who are getting $10 
a day? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I presume there are a few in the 
very highly. skilled industries of the country; but certainly there 
are few within the knowledge of any one of us who receive such 
high wages as that, and yet we are told that that is typical, 
that that represents the price of labor in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A few days ago some figures 
were presented to me giving the average family income in 
America. That includes all families—families who have in- 
comes of minor children as well as the money that the parents 
earnh—and those figures indicated that the average income per 
family in America was about $1,200 per annum. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no doubt that the in- 
formation which the Senator from Massachusetts now presents 

may represent the average family income per annum in the 
United States; but, Mr. President, I know that there are great 
classes, of wage earners in this country who do not receive one- 
‘half the figure stated by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
| Take the laborers upon the farms of this country, and in many 
‘other vocations, and they do not earn any $1,200 per year; but 
I have no doubt the Senator is correct in saying that that may 
be the average. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. Including the in- 
comes of the exceedingly rich and the incomes of the poor, 
averaged, it amounts to about $1,200 per annum. 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. Yes. Now, Mr. President, if 
that is the foundation of the Senator’s argument, when it falls 
the rest of it necessarily falls, 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from Indiana is not present, and 
IJ have not had an opportunity to ana the particular portion 
of his speech to which the Senator refers; but my impression 
is that the estimate made by the Senator referred to the highest- 
class labor in some branches of the steel industry. I think 
Mr. Schwab made the statement some time ago that in some 
branches of his industry the wage was $10 a day. I merely 
state this, in the absence of the Senator from Indiana, because, 
while he may not have referred to that industry, I think that 
is the industry from which these estimates were taken. 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. I have his own explanation for 
it here in his speech. I was interested in that subject yester- 
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day when the Senator was addressing us, and so I asked him to 
give us the date when those estimates were made, and he said 
as of the lst of February. Then F asked him: 

Will the Senator state also as to what line of occupation those fig- 
ures relate? The Senator doubtless knows that wages vary in the 
different lines of in every country in the world. 

Mr. Watson of Ind My understanding is that these figures were 
collated from five of the key industries in various countries. 

Of course, it is important to know what the industry is. 
It is important to know also the position of the worker in the 
industry, and it was information regarding that which I sought 
to MaE FOR the Senator from Indiana, and his reply I have 
Just read. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that there are thousands 
of industries in the country, and there may be five in which 
the employees receive that wage. I hardly think it quite fair 
for the Senator to assume that the Senator from Indiana 
claimed that the average wage paid to the average employee 
in this country was more than a dollar an hour. I do not think 
anybody would claim that, and I do not think the Senator from 
Indiana wished to convey any such impression. 

Mr. JONES, of New Mexico. Then, if the Senator from In- 
diana did not mean to convey that impression, his statement 
was of no avail whatsoever; it answered no purpose. The 
question at issue was as to the cost of labor in the United 
States and other countries. That was what he was seeking 
to present to the Senate. He also presented it for the purpose 
of having an effect upon this bill, defending this bill, and he 
ehose to tell us that that was the price of labor in five of the 
key industries in the United States, and not only in the United 
States but in other countries. ‘The impression which he sought 
to convey—and I am glad to see the Senator from Indiana now 
entering the Chamber—was that that was the wage which 
was common, which represented the amount that the laborers 
of this country were reeeiving. 

I shall be glad to repeat, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Indiana, who is now in the Chamber, the point which is now 
under discussion. On yesterday the Senator from Indiana 
undertook to give the cost of labor in the United States and 
in other countries. He made the statement that an ounce of 
goid in the United States would purchase 17.22 hours of labor, 
and then he gave the number of hours of labor which an ounce 
of gold would purchase in other countries. I have just called 
to the attention of the Senate the fact that an ounce of gold 
is worth $20.67, and I now ask the Senator from Indiana if he 
believes that 17.22 hours of labor in the five key industries of 
the United States bring any sueh sum as $20.67? I observe 
that the Senator is looking over his remarks of yesterday, and 
I hope he will have some explanation to offer later on. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr, President, I had these figures 
in my mind the other day, but I do not have them in my mind 
now. The statement I read from was made in the British Par- 
liament, as I then stated, by a member of that body, and after- 
wards there were some inquiries made here of some people cou- 
nected with the Tariff Commission. I know it was talked about, 
as I stated in my speech the other day, among the members of 
the Finance Committee in a general talk we had about the sub- 
ject of wages in Germany, and at that time it was given out 
that these figures were substantially correct and were authen- 
ticated and indorsed by the members of the Tariff Commission. 
I did not go into the details, but I did publish, in a speech I 
previously made on that subject some two or three weeks ago, 
a whole page of figures showing what the Tariff Commission 
expressly did state as to the wages paid in Germany, and while 
I did not take these figures and compare them with the figures 
I put in, my information was that they were substantially com- 
parable. In other words, these figures represent highly skilled 
labor. My understanding is that, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, there is not such a great spread between the wages paid 
the highly skilled labor and those paid the common labor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator used 
this other language yesterday in answer to a question which I 
propounded to him: 

My understanding is that these figures were collated from five of the 
key industries in the various countries. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; the steel and various other 
industries. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is the Senator still contending 
that about $1.25 an hour is an average of the cost of labor in 
any one industry in the United States? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I would not say that without an 
examination 

8 of New Mexico. I did not believe the Senator 
W 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Because I do not know. I would 


not commit myself unreservedly to a proposition of that kind; 
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but this statement was made, as I understand it, along in Janu- 
ary or February, and while there has been some decline in 
wages since that time in the United States, I would not say 
whether or not that wage obtains now in any one of the five key 
industries; I do not know. But for the purposes of the state- 
ment I was making the mere cent or penny would not make any 
difference. The point I was trying to make was the big spread 
between wages in the United States and wages in Germany in 
the same industries. These figures are relatively correct, eyen 
though they may not be right to the very penny; and as to that 
I have not any doubt. 5 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like to know upon wha 
responsibility the Senator makes that statement. . 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I make that statement upon my 
responsibility as a Senator, after having investigated this sub- 
ject for a long time and after having collated all these figures, 
These figures may not represent to the penny the wages paid 
in the five key industries at this time; I do not pretend to 
say they do. But I do pretend to say that the wages paid in 
Germany are one-fifth of what they are in the United States 
in similar industries, and our information is that in many indus- 


tries as low as one-tenth what they are in the United States. 


I am assuming that is correct, after all the investigation we 
have made. 

As to whether or not these figures are exactly right, I do not 
know, and for the purposes of my argument I do not care. 
What I am trying to get at is this—a tariff which measures the 
difference, substantially, between the cost of production at 
home and the cost of production abroad. We can not take a 
yardstick and measure to the tenth of an inch on a proposition 
of that kind, but these figures are substantially accurate for 
our purposes, because there is that big spread between wages 
paid in the United States and wages paid in Germany. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has just been stat- 
ing from his general recollection, of course? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. That wages in this country are 
perhaps five times as high as those in Germany, or, in some 
instances, ten times as high. He thinks they may reach that 
figure? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that in this table which he gave to the Senate on yes- 
terday it appears that the wages paid in the United States are 
just about fifteen times as high as the wages paid in Germany, 
and I ask the Senator if he ever heard anybody suggest that the 
wages in this country were fifteen times as high as the wages 
in Germany? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I think so, in some instances. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator stand for the 
proposition that in five key industries in the United States, 
compared with five key industries in Germany, the wages here 
are fifteen times as high as those in Germany? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I do not, 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Then the statement of the Sen- 
ator a moment ago was made without further investigation. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No—-— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The statement is made here 
that an ounce of gold will purchase in the United States 17.22 
hours of labor only and in Germany 201.66 hours. I have not 
figured it exactly, but, roughly speaking, it is about fifteen times 
as much. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have not gone accurately into 
those comparisons. I took that statement made on the floor 
of the British Parliament, which was substantially authenti- 
cated here. I did not go into the details. Afterwards I had 
the Tariff Commission supply me with statements of relative 
wages in various industries, a number of them in the United 
States and in Germany. I did not take the trouble to take 
my pencil and figure whether or not the wages as expressed 
in the columns they gave me and these wages as expressed in 
gold, the figures I have put in the Recorp, were substantially 
correct, but I did run over them in my mind enough to know 
that after all they really expressed pretty nearly the difference 
in wages paid in this country and in Germany, and I do not 
care whether they are accurate or not for the purposes of my 
argument. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the Senator is still of that 
opinion, is he? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am still of the opinion that that 
substantially represents at all events the difference in wages, 
and for the purposes of this argument I do not care whether 
they measure the difference right down to the penny or not. 
From my viewpoint it does not make any difference, and for 
the purpose of the argument I was making the other day that 
was not a substantial matter. I did show the cheapness of 


production abroad by exhibiting various articles I had here. I 
do not care whether the Senator says the wages here are fifteen 
times as high as those in Germany or not. What I was showing 
was the cheapness of production abroad and the necessity of 
a protective tariff to protect our people making those things if 
the industries of this country are to survive against such 
ruinous competition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I had rather 
expected a different reply from the Senator from Indiana, and 
all that I can do is to submit these figures, because this is some- 
thing about which everyone has some knowledge and some 
information; but the only result which could follow the pro- 
duction of such figures was the creation of the impression that 
there had been an actual investigation, and that the statistics 
had been collated—he uses the term “collated”; that the cal- 
culations had been made; that they had been figured down to 
the very fraction of a cent—17.22 hours of labor in America 
for an ounce of gold and 201.66 hours of labor in Germany. 
Anyone accepting those statements upon the faith and sincerity 
of the distinguished Senator from Indiana must have gotten 
the notion that the matter was thoroughly investigated and 
that those were the facts, but now the Senator from Indiana 
tells us that it was a statement of some member of the British 
Parliament. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
it in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not find that statement in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. At page 9137. 

Mr. Hircucock. Mr. President, will the Senator quote the source of 
his statistics? 

Mr. Warsox of Indiana. Yes; the statistics come from the English 
Parliament, and have been indorsed, according to my understanding, by 
our own Tariff Commission. That is my own understanding. 

That is what I say now. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That it was indorsed by the 
Tariff Commission? That makes it worse. > 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, no. The Senator is again 
endeavoring to pin me down to an exactitude to which I did 
not commit myself originally and do not now. I stated, or I 
think I stated, in the speech then that the matter was after- 
wards discussed among the Republican members of the com- 
mittee ;,that in the talk among the Republican members of the 
committee about the difference in wages here and abroad it was 
stated—or I got the impression—that the Tariff Commission 
had practically indorsed and authenticated the figures. I did 
not call up members of the Tariff Commission to find out 
whether they had or not. We discussed every day among the 
Republican members for a good while the difference in wages 
paid in this country and in Germany. I did not take any yard- 
stick to measure them exactly. I did not know and I do not 
know now, and neither does the Senator know. But I did 
know, if the figures did not exactly express the difference, that, 
after all, there was such a wide difference that we were justi- 
fied in putting on high rates in order to protect American indus- 
try. The general statement was all I cared anything about, 
and that is all I care anything about now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with the Senator from 
Indiana when he says he does not know what the difference in 
wages is. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Whether American labor is getting the 
wage referred to or not, it is quite clear to my mind that if the 
prices of these various exhibits are to be increased, as they will 
be increased under the pending bill, it will be necessary that 
American labor shall get that wage. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, no; I disagree with my good 
friend from Ohio. In other words, if the arguments I used the 
other day when I put the different articles on exhibition here as 
Exhibits A, B, C, and so forth, as lawyers do in a lawsuit, are to 
prove anything it is finally that there is no way to protect 
Americans engaged in these industries except by the system of 
the American valuation. That is the legitimate and logical con- 
clusion of that argument. Yet we are not seeking to do that, 
I was not stating those facts as a basis for that conclusion. + 
That is the legitimate end of the whole thing, I will say; be- 
cause if those figures are correct, I will state to my friend from 
New Mexico a fact that he well knows, we would have to put 
on 1,000 or 1,500 per cent, and it would not make any differ- 
ence, as the Senator knows, if it took 1,000 per cent to protect 
an American industry in any branch, the American people sim- 
ply would not stand for 1,000 per cent. The Senator knows 
that. My friend from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] the other day 
voiced that sentiment in a most peculiar way—if I am not in- 
terrupting the Senator from New Mexico? 


That is what I said when I put 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
than the Senator was with me yesterday. I yield further. 


I will be a little more liberal 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I gave up about one-half of the 
time I had to Senators on the other side of the Chamber, so 
much so that Senators on my side complained of my liberality 
and generosity. I did not intend to be discourteous, I will say 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

The Senator from Kentucky, in a little colloquy he and I 
had, said that he would not stand for 100 per cent on anything, 
that it would be too high; that he might stand for 25 per cent, 
or language to that effect, but he could not come down to the 
exact nickle. My theory is that there is no such thing as high 
protection and low protection. A protective tariff is one that 
is protective, that measures the difference adequately between 
wages here and in a competing country. 

That is protection. That is a fixed and definite yardstick, if 
we can find out what the wages are in the two countries. We 
have not been able to find that out to any certainty. I said so in my 
speech yesterday and have said so repeatedly on the floor and 
elsewhere. We have done the very best we could. ‘To use the 
old illustration, it is like the fellow trying to build a dam in 
a flood. That is the situation we are in now. We can not 
always be sure of the foundation stone, but I will say this to 
my friend 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor—— 0 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Just this one sentence, and I shall 
quit. Wherever any element of doubt entered into it, so far as 
I was personally concerned, I wanted to make the tariff abso- 
lutely high enough to resolve the doubt in favor of the American 
producer and not the foreign competitor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not willing to accept in 
whole the illustratfon about the building of a dam during a 
flood as representative of the present situation. I want to sug- 
gest for the consideration of the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana, that if he is going to build the dam he should wait until 
the flood goes by, when he knows it is going by, and when 
he can build his dam under better conditions, when he can 
build a dam that will serve the country after the flood has 
gone by. 

Mr. President, I have heretofore presented a good many facts 
gathered by the Tariff Commission, by the Department of Com- 
merce, by the Federal Reserve Board, and by official sources, 
bearing upon the conditions in Germany. My colleague upon 
the committee, the minority leader on the committee, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srsraons] has likewise pre- 
sented much data upon the subject. To-day the Senator from 


Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock] made a very illuminating contribu-, 


tion to the subject. -But it seems that we are always con- 
fronted, regardless of the official information; by this ever rising 
ghost of Germany, speaking in an economic sense, Day after 
day the figures have been presented here. They ought to be 
conclusive to any fair and open-minded person. Every evidence 
is that the so-called flood referred to by the Senator from 
Indiana is a temporary flood. It is passing by. It will soon 
be over. If there ever was a time when Germany could produce 
goods as cheaply as the Senator meant to indicate yesterday 
and flood this country, the time has already gone by. 

The flood is no longer a menace. It was in the first place 
a flood of the imagination and not of substance. It carried no 
destitution in its pathway. It has not wrecked a single industry 
in this country. The imports from Germany are only about 
one-third of what they were before the war. Germany is 
struggling to-day as never in her history to regain her own busi- 
ness, to restore her destroyed industries. The Senator must 
know that. Every informed person in the United States does 
know it and the business people of the United States are acting 
on that information, acting on that understanding, but for the 


purpose of furnishing an excuse—not a reason but an excuse— 
for imposing these high taxes upon imports we are continually 
confronted by this German ghost. 

Mr. President, I am not going to repeat or ask to have in- 
serted in the REcorp again the information which I have here- 
tofore presented on the subject, but I have some new information, 
some new calculations, which I do want to get into the RECORD 
at this time. I have here a cqmparison of the index numbers 
of wholesale prices in Germany in gold with the pre-war prices. 
I think every one will admit that prior to the war the industries 
of this country were prospering. They were not being destroyed 
by imports from Germany. We have also learned that condi- 
tions in Germany are rapidly changing, that wages have been 
increasing month by month, by leaps and bounds. The figures 
have been put into the Recorp. Other statistics as to the cost 
of various lines of industry in Germany have shown that the 
prices are gradually meeting the world gold level, and it must 
be so or else Germany would go bankrupt. 

Let me take up the question of the gun which the Senator 
from Indiana exhibited yesterday to us in the Senate and which 
cost 90 cents. I would like to haye the Senator from Indiana 
state, with his knowledge of hardware—and undoubtedly as a 
boy he had a shotgun or some other kind of gun and knows 
somewhat regarding its mechanism and the material that goes 
into the gun—how long it would take for any concern manufac- 
turing that shotgun for 90 cents to go broke? How long would 
it require any country whose citizens manufactured such com- 
modities at such prices to become bankrupt? The situation, 
if it ever existed in Germany, must haye been merely temporary, 
It was not a thing to frighten anybody. We have no informa- 
tion here as to the number of such guns which were exported 
to the United States. We have heard of only one such gun. 
There could not have been many or else the price would have 
been brought down. 

The table which I have here takes 100 marks as the index 
price of different lines of commodities in Germany in 1913. 
Allowance is made for the decline in the paper mark, that 
decline finally reaching 6,886 per cent; so that a little over sixty 
times as many marks are required to buy a dollar now as in 
1913; but measured in that way and after allowing for that 
enormous discount, we find, for instance, that grain and pota- 
toes in Germany are worth now and sell now for 90 per cent 
of the pre-war price. We all know that grain and foodstuffs 
have been controlled by the German Government, and that there 
is a governmental subsidy upon foodstuffs; but notwithstand- 
ing all that, measured in gold, with the German mark worth 
but one-sixtieth as much as before the war, that line of com- 
modities is now on the basis of 90 per cent of the 1913 price. 
The price got down as low as 60 per cent. Fats, sugar, meat, 
and fish and other food products have not increased quite so 
much. They are only 77 per cent of the 1913 price. Spices 
and hops are up to 131 per cent; hides and leather to 124 per 
cent; textiles to 140 per cent; metals and petroleum, combined, - 
to 92 per cent; coal and iron to 86 per cent; food, 18 commodi- 
ties, 89 per cent; industrial goods, 20 commodities, 98 per cent; 
domestic goods, 16 commodities, 86 per cent; imported articles, 
123 per cent; giving an average of 92 per cent, or within 8 per 
cent of the pre-war prices. 

With that situation confronting us, I should like to know 
why we should be frightened, particularly when we realize that 
within. the last few months prices have been continuing to 
rise. The last month for which I have statistics is the month of 
April, but I have not the slightest doubt those prices are much 
higher to-day. 

Mr. President, I ask that this table may be inserted in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Comparison- of index numbers of wholesale prices in Germany in gold with pre-war prices. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. May I ask the Senator from New 
Mexico, has he a comparison of the prices of those same articles 
in this country between 1913 and now? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I have. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. May I ask the Senator from what 
authority this statement of facts and figures is secured? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. An expert from the Tariff Com- 
mission secured the informatien for me. I did not myself 
secure it independently, and it is made up on its face from the 
index figures. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand, these are figures 
of German wages. Is that true? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; they are figures relative to 
the prices of commodities in Germany. 

Now, if the Senator from New Jersey will pardon me, I wish 
to reply further to the Senator from Indiana. ‘The Senator 
from Indiana asked me if I had the same information regard- 
ing prices in the United States which I have presented as to 
prices in Germany. In reply I desire to say that I have here 
a comparison of index numbers of wholesale prices in gold in 
leading countries, based on 1913 equal 100, divided by dollar 
exchange premium. The figures for the United States are 
from the Bureau of Labor, beginning with January, 1920, down 
to and including May of this year. 

For England the figures we have are those of the English 
statist.. As I have said, the index number is 100, based on 
prices in 1913. The table shows the variations in England 
down to and 33 February of this year; for France, 
down to February of this year; for Italy, down to February; 
and fér Germany, down to March, by months. For instance, 
the index number of the Bureau of Labor for the United States 
in January, 1920, was 233. That meant that general prices, ac- 
cording to that index number, in January, 1920, were 130 per 
cent higher than in 1913. That was almost the peak, 
not quite, for in May of 1920 that index number had reached 
247. It has been decreasing almost invariably since that 
time down to and including January of this year, when the 
number was 138. Since January of this year it has increased 
to 148. 

Mr. President, I desire to make this observation, although I 
do not care to be diverted: We are now three and a half years 
after the war. The present tariff law is the law of 1913. It 
is what the Senator from Indiana yesterday denominated a 
free-trade tariff law. I did not agree with him then, and I do 
not agree with him now; but we are three and a half years 
after the war, and this country is not being flooded to-day with 
imports from Germany or anywhere else on earth. The wages 
in the United States to-day are high in most industries. They 
are higher than they were before the war. They have been 
higher than they are now. 

That is the situation. That is under existing law. I do not 
believe that anybody is contending that American labor in the 

United States is being injured, at least seriously, by any imports 
that are coming into this country under existing law; and when 
the Senator from Indiana talks about this flood condition it is 
evident that the flood has not yet started if he applies it to 
imports. Nothing serious has happened. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator's figures simply demonstrate the 
benefit of a protective tariff. The thing which interests the 
laboring man is the purchasing power of his day’s work. He 
does not care what he receives nominally; the only thing in 
which he is interested is the commodities his wage will buy. 
The man who is getting $3.50 in this country can buy- seven 
times the quantity of tea and coffee and about five times the 
quantity of sugar and flour that the German workingman can 
buy. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not think the first state- 
ment of the Senator has any bearing upon his subsequent 
remarks. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I will try to make it clear to the Senator. 
In all noncompetitive articles that are purchased from the 
outside 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the first place, the Senator 
admitted awhile ago that he did not know what the American 
wage earner was getting. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Oh, the Senator need not get excited about 
that. If he is afraid to listen to my explanation, I will take 


my seat. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I always 
listen te the Senator from Connecticut with a great deal of 


interest. 
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Mr. McLEAN. 
Senator to the fact that the German laborer’ when he buys 
noncompetitive articles from the outside has to pay for them 
in gold, so that when he buys tea or coffee, which come from 
distant countries, he has to pay in gold just as much as the 
laboring man in the United States. That is also practically 
true of flour and other basic commodities, to the prices of which 


I merely want to call the attention of the 


the Senator has just referred. What I say is that the pro- 
tective policy of this country which hus sustained our scale of 
wages is of tremendous benefit to the American laboring man, 
because his day’s work will buy from five to seven times what 
the day’s work of the German laborer will buy, and the Sen- 
ator's own figures have demonstrated it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the figures which 
I gave I do not interpret to demonstrate what the Senator from 
Connecticut seems to think they demonstrate; in fact, I do not 
think I have said anything which shows the amount of Ameri- 
can wages, the amount of German wages, or what either one 
will buy. 

Mr. MCLEAN. But I have indicated what a day's wages will 
buy, and what a dollar will buy; and when the German labor- 
ing man reduces his wages to gold dollars, which he has got 
to do when he buys his goods from the outside, he is at a 
tremendous disadvantage. The Senator's figures show that, 
eyen with regard to wheat bread and sugar that he buys in 
Germany, he has to pay 90 per cent of the gold price outside, 
and he is getting from 5 to 6 cents an hour when the American 
laboring man is getting from 35 to 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The last statement of the Sen- 
ator is certainly gratuitous, for we do not know what he is 
getting as yet, so far as any definite statistics are concerned, 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from New blexico iterates and 
reiterates that we do not know what the German laboring man 
is getting. I take my figures from the latest reports of the 
Department of Commerce, and I presume that department is as 
reliable as the source of the information furnished to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. I suppose there is no question about 
the fact, for it can not be denied that labor in Germany does 
not get more than one-sixth of the wages in this country, 
estimated in gold. If the Senator can refute those figures I 
should like to have him do so, I am taking the Senator's own 
figures as to the price of goods, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What the Senator’s argument 
would lead to is this, that a man with a dollar in Germany 


could buy more goods than he could buy in the United 
States. ` 
Mr. McLEAN. Not at all; but he has got to have as many 


dollars to buy the same basic commodities as he has in the 
United States, and he gets 10 cents where the American gets a 
dollar for his day's work. That is why I say the figures of the 
Senator are a demonstration of the benefit of the protective 
policy ; but the Senator wants us to submit to German imperta- 
tions, when they can result in nothing except the lowering of 
the wage scale in this country. There is no other way that we 
can hold our markets here unless we cut wages, and I do not 
favor that course. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I desire to make 
this observation, although I do not care to be diverted: We are 
now three and a half years after the war. The present tariff 
law is the law of 1913. It is what the Senator from Indiana 
yesterday denominated a free-trade tariff luw. I did not agree 
with him then, and I do not agree with him now; but we are 
three and a half years after the war, and this country is not 
being flooded today with imports from Germany or anywhere 
else on earth. The wages in the United States te-day are high 
in most industries. They are higher than they were before the 
war. They have been higher than they are now. 

Mr. McLEAN rose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I beg the indulgence of the 
Senator. I can not yield until I conciude what I have to say. 

Mr. McLEAN, It ts too bad 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I elne to yield. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not wonder that the Senator declines to 
yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico has 
the floor, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the situation. That is 
under existing law. I do not believe that anybody is contend- 


ing that American labor in the United States is being injured, 
at least seriously, by any imports that are coming into this 
country under existing law; and when the Senator from Indi- 
ana talks about this flood condition it is evident that the flood 
has not yet started if he applies it to imports. Nothing serious 
has happened. 
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The table is as follows: A 
The movement of German wholesale prices. 


I agree with the statement which the Senator made yester- 
day that the situation is chaotic, that there is confusion, that 
nobody can tell just what the situation is in these foreign 
countries; but what I am contending for is that we have not 
yet felt any heavy hand of competition. All the goods which 
the Senator yesterday presented to us are selling at these 
enormous prices. They have not yet weighted down a single 
American price; at least, the Senator from Indiana yesterday 
did not know of any. He was asked to state the American 
price of the comparable article. He said he did not know; and 
so I have a right to say that the industries of this country are 
not being injured by any flood of importations, and that this 
so-called flood, this conjured-up flood, this disturbed state of 
mind should be allowed time to become normal before we un- 


Minerals and metals. 


Coal, nut (gas). 
Coke, fi ks 


dertake to legislate upon this subject. 


Mr, President, I desire now to call attention to the other 


monthly variations in the index prices of the other countries. 


For February they show that the index price for England was 


140.3; for France, 139.6; for Italy, 145; and for Germany, 82.5. 
I call attention further to the fact that in October of 1921 the 
German index price was 71.1, and that has increased since last 
October up to March of this year to 83.7. 
Mr. President, I ask that this table may be inserted in the 
Record without reading. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
The table is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so ordered, 


Comparison of index numbers of wholesale prices in gold in leading 
countries. 


(Index numbers based on 1913100 


divided by dollar exchange 
premium, 


86.3 

73.6 
234 235.7 100.8 
245 252.9 109. 2 
247 242 138.9 
2⁴³ 244.3 148 
241 238 143.7 
Bl 221.6 127.5 
226 211.3 107 
211 201.5 90. 5 
196 185.6 $2.7 
179 174.8 82.2 
170 176.2 135. 6 93.4 
160 170.8 139.9 u 
155 167.6 131.5 89,4 
148 161.2 130, 1 87. 3 
145 156 142.7 . 6 
142 | 142.3 135.8 82.5 
141 138. 8 133.3 77.5 
142 136.7 133.1 95.7 
141 134. 6 129.5 83.1 
142 129.5 124.5 71.1 
141 131.4 124.5 57.4 
140 134.3 132.9 78.8 


138 80. 0 
141 $2.5 
142 | 83.7 
143 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have an- 
other table with special regard to minerals and metals. The 
paragraphs which we are considering necessarily involve the 
metal industry, and the prices of the different commodities 
which enter into metal products are given in dollars, The table 
gives the average 1913 price in dollars and the average March 
1, 1922, price in dollars, and it shows the per cent of increase. 
It shows that the price of nut coal is now 19 per cent above the 
1913 price; foundry coke is 5 per cent above; foundry pig iron 
is 13 per cent above; bar wrought iron is 45 per cent above; 
copper is three-tenths of 1 per cent lower than it was in 1913; 
tin is 7 per cent higher; zinc is 30 per cent higher; lead is 13 
per cent higher; aluminum is 28 per cent higher; and nickel is 
8 per cent higher. 7 = 

I ask that this table may be inserted in the Recorp without 
reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 


1 Prices have been increasing since March. 
Decrease. 


Rate of exchange used for 1913, 0.2382. 
Rate of exchange used for March 1, 1922, 0.004811, the average exchange rate for 
February, 1922, as published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, in regard to 
labor, I desire to read some further observations, not as bear- 
ing upon the question of labor costs in marks or in dollars, 
but as bearing upon the general labor situation in Germany. 

On the 21st of June of last year a representative of the 
United States. Tariff Commission went to Germany to make 
an investigation. That was about two years and a half or more 
after the war; and here is what that report said: 


The productive capacity of the large Siemens plant since the armi- 
stice has dropped as low as 51 per cent of that of peace times. 

In the machine construction industry, the individual production is 
estimated at about 50 per cent of that of peace times. 


That relates to the individual production as compared with 
peace times—only about 50 per cent, 


One cause of the decrease is the change in labor regulations, as is 
also evident in the textile industry, where one workman is forbidden 
to handle more than two looms, as against four in times of peace (pre- 
war). Factories are, to a large extent, compelled to employ a much 

reater number of workmen than they actually need, because of the 
overnment’s requirement of them to enroll certain numbers of unem- 
loyed or war-crippled persons. The discharge of unsuitable persons 
s rendered difficult by the demobilization regulations and the 
powers vested in the workmen councils; then, again, the manufactur- 
ers hesitate to reduce their skilled force, even in the absence of 
orders, or they consider the retention of their workmen as a moral 
obligation. As a consequence, it often ss toed that the work is 
dragged out by the shortening of the hours of labor or the omission of 
shifts. All this tends to increase greatly the overhead expenses. In 
the iron industry (blast furnaces and foundries) only one-half of the 
possible production has been rendered, in the weaving industry about 
the same, and in the spinning mills about two-thirds. 

Germany, a8 compared with countries which have been less affected 
by the war—and s comprises nearly all of them—has suffered great 
losses in skilled workers and qualified labor forces, and as a conse- 
uence their successors and the education of the latter have suffered. 

ring the war many workers from the textile and other industries 
became coal miners or ammunition workers, and have therefore lost a 
great deal of their skill and special productive capacity. 


Here is a report bearing upon the production cost as com- 
pared with the German wage. This article is a report of an 
interview with Doctor Striemer, the economic adviser of the 
German National Labor Federation, and is dated April 30, 1921. 
What I have is the report of that interview by a representative 
of the Tariff Commission. He says: 


I mentioned to Doctor Striemer that the differences in wage rates 
in similar industries between Germany and the United States were 
being used as a basis for comparing roughly differences in cost of pro- 
duction of certain articles in the two countries— 


That is just what the Senator from Indiana did yesterday— 

and requested his candid opinion regarding the accuracy of such com- 
parisons. Without 8 he answered that these were not com- 
arable figures because of the much greater production per worker— 
n some industries as high as and even over 100 per cent more—in 
America than in Germany and most European countries as well, thus 
increasing overhead charges enormously per unit produced in the latter 
countries, becanse the wage rates in rmany represent a minimum 
which is often far below the actual earnings per worker, and because 
there are many expenses incurred by the German manufacturers for 
labor which are not the case or in such degree in America. 

Among the latter could be mentioned the three to four week vacation 
per worker each year with full pay, the innumerable instances where 
the worker takes off several hours or a balf day or more to attend to 
some private affairs for which the gre ree be can not deduct from the 
pay of the workman, the Government subsidies of food supplies, and the 
paying by the employer of workingmen's insurance premiums and labor 
required to keep account of same. Concerning insurance against old 
age and invalidism the employer pays one-half of the premium, against 
sickness one-third, and against accidents the employer must pay all. 


These matters have been referred to heretofore in a general 
way, but seemingly they have not impressed themselves upon 
Senators who favor this bill. I have here a copy of the com- 
merce report, gotten out by the Department of Commerce. 
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This article is a very illuminating one, and it is a recent one. 
It is dated June 19, 1922. This comes from an official source, 
and L would like for those Senators who heard the Senator from 
Indiana yesterday to listen to what the Department of Com- 


merce has to say on this subject. The Senator from Indiana 
undertook to impress us with the fact that goods could be 
produced in Germany ten or fifteen times cheaper than in the 
United States. The Department of Commerce reviews the 
situation. in Germany, and I am rather surprised that. some 
one on the other side of the aisle has not been willing to bring 
to the Senate this recent official information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the latest statement of the United States 
Department of Commerce; the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I prefer that the Senator should 
put that in at the conclusion of my remarks, if he will. I have 
no objection to his putting it in now, but I do not care to have 
it appear at this stage in my own remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not put it in the Recorp. just now, but I- 
want to say to the Senator in passing that the amount of wages 
paid in Germany in the chemical industry, as reported by the 
United States Department of Commerce; is so low that when I 
first received it T dared not use it until it had been checked up. 
I have this report now, and at some time, either to-day or at 
oe future time when I am speaking, I shall put it into the 

ECORD. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. T hope the Senator will put it 
in the Recorp, because I am perfectly willing and glad to have 
all the real information obtainable before the Senate and be- 
fore the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator believe that untrained 
technical workers, draftsmen, helpers, assistant photographers, 
and laboratory assistants are receiving $6.19 per month in Ger- 
many to-day? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been dis- 
cussing that. I do not want to repeat, and I know the Sen- 
ator from Utah does not want us to consume: time unneces- 
sarily, but I have pointed out time and again that, regardless 
of wages paid in Germany, they are not turning out the goods, 
and they are not flooding this country with exports. Un- 
fortunately, the Senator from Utah was not here just a moment 
ago when I read a report of the Tariff Commission, made-upon 
an investigation of some man representing American labor 
there, after interviewing economists: in Germany as to the pro- 
ductiveness of American labor, who said that the question of 
the amount of money paid for labor was not comparable; in. 
other words, that it was no index to the cost of production in 
Germany, 

Mr. SMOOT. T will say to the Senator that I do know that a 
German can produce just as many chemicals in Germany as a 
workman in this country can. I know that if the salary is not 
one-tenth what it is in this country there must be a difference 
in the cost of producing goods im Germany and producing 

is here. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Every time: the Senator from 
Utah. rises it is almost like turning a new page of an encyclo- 
pedia, and I am always glad to yield to him. He is always 
good-natured with me, and L am with him. 2 

Mr. HEFLIN. A mutual admiration society. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; a mutual admiration. so- 
ciety between the Senator from Utah and myself, as suggested 
by the Senator from Alabama. 

We have this direct statement, that the productiveness of 
labor is not as great as that indicated by the wages. That 
statement was made, and I am going to make a further state- 
ment from official sourees regarding it. I have read that state- 
ment here, and it is general information that we get from all 
our reading on the subject. 

T want to get before the Senate this latest report of the De- 
partment of Commerce, It does not give the wage in dollars, 
but is does bear upon the effectiveness of German labor at the 
wage paid. It reads; 

German industry is facing a discouraging 9 ee rosti 
are affected by rising coal prices, wage increases, y the 25 pe 
cent freight rate increase of June 1, which is doubtless 18 be followed 
by an additional advance on July 1 
anes eg little favorable e fro: gat 

aa ‘he forced loan will doubtless fall heavily — 2 
any r Simak pissar ae taxation. will. further increase 
costs. On the other hand, there is noticed a decrease of foreign 2 
and many cancellations of contracts, which ye explained by the 
approach of German export prices to world-market prices, 

If commodities can be produced in Germany at any such 
prices as indicated in the speech of the Senator from Indiana 
yesterday, why are they canceling orders? 

The approach to world-market prices is particularly marked in the 
textile, Need, hollow glass, enamel ware, agricultural implements, and 
tool industries. 


I make the observation here now, because we are consider- 
ing a matter involving steel production, that according to this 
statement, dated the 19th day of this month, the eost of those 
commodities is approaching world prices, and orders are being 
canceled, 

The. impossibility of quoting firm prices for future deliveries. is also 
a handicap. 

Heretofore I have stated; and produced evidence to sub- 
stantiate the statement, that in trade in Germany there is no. 
longer an opportunity to enter into a contract for the future 
delivery of these commodities at a fixed price. The German 
Government has interfered, and one dealing with Germauy 
now can not know what his goods are going to. cost until they 
are actually delivered. 

The competition of an increasing number of foreign manufactured 

roduets in the German market is prevented only by recent increases 
import duties and by a tendency toward a stricter enforcement of 
the import embargo. 

Germany is troubled about imports, and is increasing her 
duties to keep out competition. That must mean competition 
in various lines, of industry, in steel products, in textiles, in: 
leather, and other lines which can be produced and sold in 
Germany in competition with German products. I read further: 

It is increasingly realized in Germany that an improvement in the 
external value of the mark or even a stabilization. at its present level, 
whether due to an international loan or other causes, may bring an 
industrial slump. An improvement in the mark would tend to restore 
the confidence of the German public in the soundness of their currency 
but this added stability would be a high price to pay for an industri 
depression of unknown duration. The domestic overbuying of goods 
with intrinsic value would seriously jeopardize apon prospects in 
many instances and end in a subnormal domestic demand. 

The illusory nature of the present industrial activity based on half 
speculative domestic buying and valuta dumping abroad, is becoming 
increasingly apparent: temporary advantages of fresh currency de- 
preciation are progressively less effective. 

Mr. President, we have heard much about the depreciation 
of the German mark. It has been pointed out to us time and 
again that, owing to its depreciated currency, Germany can 
outproduce and. outsell the world, and yet not a man has risen 
in this Chamber to advise us to depreciate our currency. If 
depreciated currency is a good thing, if it is going to make 
industry prosperous, if it is going to give us world markets, 
why does not some one rise and advise us to depreciate our 
currency? 

The reason is, as I have heretofore stated, that a depreciated 
currency can only be an impetus to trade while it is depre- 
ciating. When it gets down to the bottom, under the law of 
supply and demand, a natural equilibrium. is found, and prices 
are restored to world conditions, as any economist knows. 

I mention again that that is only evidence that this situation 
in Germany is ephemeral, is temporary, and if it is not hurting 
American industry during this temporary period, during the 
time the currency is being deflated, what normal mind would 
fear future competition, when prices in Germany are seeking 
this great world level? 

So the Department of Commerce uses the expression, The 
illusory nature of the present industrial activity.” Other con- 
ditions in Germany are mentioned. I read further from the 
report: 

German: foreign trade figures for — 55 show the largest adverse 
balance in paper marks yet recorded; napona (amounting to 2,888,900 
metric tons) were valued at 28,261, DG, 000 paper marks, while exports 
(amounting to 2,176,000 tons) were valued at 22,995,000,000 paper 

ng an import surplus of 5,266,000,000 marks, 

Now, if Germany was flooding the world with her products, 
if German industries- were active and productive to anything 
like the extent which Senators would have us believe, why 
does not Germany have at least a balance of trade in her favor? 
But in April of this year the balance of trade against Ger- 
many was 5,266,000,000 marks, 

Exports which showed a decrease by weight in April from the 
previous month were as follows: Dyes, 10 per cent— 

We have heard a great deal here about the world being 
flooded with dyes from Germany. In April the export of dyes 
had been decreased 10 per cent— 

5 ts 16 t; potte 
TTT 
cent; cotton textiles, 11 per cent; rubber ods, 20 per cent; 
chinery, 2 per cent; electrotechnical goods, 22 per cent. 

In that one month those were the decreases in exports from 
Germany. There were a few increases, and in order to get 
in the whole article I shall read those: 

Increases by weight from March to April were seen in heavy. 
chemicals, 36 re cent; zinc paw zine alloys, 41 per cent; leather and 


leather goods, 26 per 
Impo of EAEOI A] ona horticultural products amounted. to 
74.000 metric tons as against 390,000 in April and 190,000 in Feb- 


ruary. 
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Coming now to coal, which is a necessity in the production 
of steel and iron and of all the commodities made from steel 
and iron, the article proceeds: 7 

The Ruhr coal production for 19 working days in May amounted to 
5,600,000 tons; Ruhr coke came to 1.472.500 tons. Better r- 
tation facilities reduced pithead coke. Upper Silesian coal 
tion was somewhat larger in May than in April. The im 
British coal into Germany are increasing, being 
000,000 marks In May. 

What Senator on the other side of the Chamber has dared to 
suggest that Germany was an importer of coal, a necessity for 
every one of her industrial factories? It is known that when 
Germany imports coal it must be paid for on a gold basis and 
in these enormously depreciated marks. Instead of being an 
advantage as to her imports, the depreciation is an enormous 
disadvantage. But who on the other side of the Chamber has 
ever thought of suggesting that this depreciated currency had 
its disadvantages? 

The heayy metal industries are still embarrassed by the coal short- 
age and father — in the coke allotments to certain foundries ; 
a shortage of pig iron makes imports necessary. he slowness in steel 
deliveries to consuming 5 including the agricultural imple- 
ments industry, is causing long delays in et S eontracts; this is 
making a bad impression on foreign customers. he foreign demand 
for rolled ds is quieter, but somewhat better im the case of 
and bars. Igian and British competition is preventing the export of 
thin black sheets, and wire rod exports are threatened. The hardware 
and cutlery industries are emba a scarcity of material, and 
the former reports numerous contracts. 


That is the hardware industry. 


The hardware and metal finishing industries groenig report a 
glackness in new orders and a heavy slump in export demands. 


Where is the evidence of this flood? 


Cotton spong. is less active, but the slump is not yet steering 
weaving mills, which anticipate 

rate of production for several mont t i 
Bremen cotton stocks on the 26th of May amounted to 261,000 bales, 
as compared with 328,000 on the Sth of May. British competition is 
increasing in cotton yarns from Nos. 60 to 102 Wwe tines industry. D 

u „ A new o are N 
factor a „ strike on account of prices, with little prospect 
of export. 

Yesterday the Senator from Indiana displayed to us some 
articles of linen, but the export trade from Germany in linen, 
according to this report, is threatened with competition from 
somewhere else. If the exports be threatened, it means that 
the cost of production in Germany can not be much less than 
it is somewhere else. 

Uncertain in the textile industry is affecting the domestic e 
market 3 competition seems to be inereasing abroad. fhe 
production of heavy chemicals, cement, and plate glass is limited by the 
coal shortage. The hollow glass and . report a 
decline in export demand, with similar tenden in the domestic 
market. The marketing of lumber from East Prussia is threatened by 


new freight rates. 
8 the price of coal is reported to be imminent as a 


An increase in 
result of the new demand, The maximum inland prices of iron, in 


paper marks per metric ton, effective on June 1, were as follows: 

I shall not give them, because I have not the comparative 
figures for them. I do not know with what they compare for 
previous months. It gives also the price of copper sheets. 

Now, in regard to the rise in the cost of living: 

The Frankfurter Zeitung wholesale price index (77 commodities based 
on 100 for June, 1920) rose from on May 1 to 606 on June 1, the 
latter being sixty-seven times the pre-war figure for this index. 

Senators will recall that during the month of May the Ger- 
man mark was worth just about one sixty-seventh of its parity 
in gold, and here we have it stated that the cost of living in 
Germany has risen until, aecording to this authority, it is sixty- 
seven times the pre-war figure, measured in marks, almost fully 
equalizing the difference in parity of exchange. 

When I am told that German wages to-day are only one-tenth 
or one-fifteenth or one-sixth of the wages in the United States, 
and when I am told that the prices of living in Germany are 
sixty-seven times as high as they were prior to the war, meas- 
ured in marks, I do not believe it. They can not live on any 
such basis. 

The Government cost of livin 
Muy was 3,462, having increa 
on January 1. 

There is a rise from the Ist of January to May from 1,640 
marks to 3.462 marks. 

Through 1621 the increase had been steady from 944 in January to 
1.550 in December. The foodstuffs index for May showed 4,680, having 
heen given a month before as 4,886— 

An increase in the one month of about 300 marks in the 
value of the index number— 
and in January of this year as 2,219. 


More than doubled since the Ist of January of this year. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 


D uc- 


1 
ports of 
estimated at 1,000,- 


index 5 5 on 100 in July, — for 
from 3,175 on April 1 and: from 1,640 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. Do not the figures given by the Senator 
simply mean a decline in the gold value of the German mark? 
The Senator speaks about the rise in the cost of living as meas- 
ured in marks. What is the increase in the cost of living as 
measured in gold? Is there any such increase? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad the Senator made 
his inquiry, because it is very pertinent and important to the 
application of what I have been reading. I will state to the 
Senator that the German mark last fall reached its lowest 
period. It was about October, I believe, when the German 
mark got down to the point where it took about 300 of them 
to be worth a dollar, or one-third of 1 cent each, speaking in 
round numbers. That was the value of the mark then. It has 
remained about that figure since. It has varied a little, not 
materially. Notwithstanding the mark has remained station- 
ary, prices of these goods have increased the number of marks 
which I have just read. So that it shows that the mark is no 
longer declining, but the prices of commodities, measured in 
marks, are rising. 

Necessarily, as I have previously pointed out, there must 
come a time when the prices must reach the same level or 
equilibrium with world prices of commodities; and so far as 
the cost of living is concerned it has just about reached there 
now. Measured in marks, it is sixty-seven times what it was 
prior to the war, and the parity of exchange is about 68 at the 
present time. : 

On May 1 the number of organized laborers receiving unemployment 


allowances was 51,417, which shows the remarkable drop from the 
numbers reported for April 1 (171,000) and March 1 (209,000). The 
industrial boom indicated y decreasing unemployment fig- 


by this rap 
ure in March, April, and May is coming to an end; t minister of 
labor recently informed the Reichstag that this was the case and that 
serious unemployment might soon t. A compromise with which 
the four months’ strike of south German metal workers was ended fur- 
nishes an important precedent by establishing a 47-hour week, Strikes 
seem to have been a trifle more numerous in May than in April, which 
had shown decreased unrest as compared with rch. In the month 
ust ended there was a brief strike in the weaving industry in Saxon 

uringia, a wage strike in the Magdeburg sugar refineries, and a 
strike in the mines and smelters of the Harz affecting about 5,000 men. 

* > . 


La * * * 

Postal rates are to be increased on July 1 by 85 to 50 per cent. 
After the increase in tal and telegraph rates on January 1 a decided 
falling off was noti in the use of these services. 

Mr. President, what a picture! It seems to me that anyone 
who will glance at that picture will not be thinking about the 
flood of imports from Germany; but when it is understood that 
Germany is one of the best customers the United States has 
ever had in Europe let us look at another picture and remem- 
ber that the farmers of the country want to find a market for 
their surplus products. We can not ignore either one of those 
pictures. Senators on the other side of the Chamber are con- 
tinually exhibiting the one picture; they have been misinter- 
preting that picture; they have not yet seen the full scope of 
the picture; but the picture which represents the prosperity of 
the great farming interests of the country has been deliberately 
and willfully ignored and put into the cellar. 

Mr. President, we wonder why it is that there could be such 
a disparity in the selling price of these German commodities in 
the United States and the purchase price in Germany. Yester- 
day when the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] was address- 
ing the Senate, and some days ago when the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumerr], the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, made a like exhibition, I tried to get information from 
these Senators regarding the actual cost of those articles in 
Germany. Yesterday I challenged the Senator from Indiana to 
corroborate his statement that the gun which was produced here 
was bought in Germany for 90 cents. He has not yet furnished 
any information to that effect. As I stated then, the truth of 
the situation is that those goods are purchased in Germany for 
so Many marks, and when they were exported to the United 
States the value of the mark as of that day was taken as the 
basis of the foreign cost for purposes of taxation, for purposes 
of levying the duty. That is the law. In the emergency tariff 
law we enacted a provision which required that that be done. 
If the German mark had depreciated between the time the im- 
porter purchased the goods or contracted for the goods, it would 
show a cost price very much less than the actual cost. That 
was so regarding many of the items which were exhibited here 
by the Senator from North Dakota. When we were discussing 
the question of cutlery we were confronted with just such state- 
ments as that. We were then told how cheaply razors were 
bought abroad and how cheaply knives were bought abroad, and 
specific instances were given. I wanted to find out whether or 


not that was the actual situation. So I called upon the people 
who did the importing, and I have information direct from them 
It presents just that situation. 


regarding it. 
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Here is a letter which I have received from an importer and 
manufacturer of cutlery. The letter is addressed to me, and the 
writer says: 


the procesdings 
1922, that item 665, which we import n 
States, $1.12 per dozen. These figures that Senator MCLEAN gave 
taken from the Reynolds report, which is absolutely out of date. 
12 rice of this imported knife to-day would be very close to 
er dozen. 

The selling price of the comparable domestic article, which, as a 
matter of fact, is our No, 62963}, made by our own factory—the Camil- 
lus Cutlery Co.—is $3.82}, not $4.67, per dozen, as indicated by the 
Senator; so that the difference between the domestic and imported 
aoe is not nearly so great as the Senator would like to haye you 

eve. 

On page 8451 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, covering the proceed- 
ings of June 9, the writer notices that Senator MCLEAN asks the per- 
centage of merchandise handled by the importers that is imported and 
the percentage manufactured in this Saunt Aik As far as we are con- 
cerned the percentage is about 50-50, but it might interest Senator 
MCLEAN to know that we have over half a million dollars invested in 
our American pocketknife factory at Camillus, N. Y., which incidentally 
is operating full time with its full complement of men despite the 
fact that we have not yet gotten the protection which the McCumber- 
Fordney bill desires to afford us. 


That letter does not contain information which I thought it 
did, but it comes from a man who is not only an importer but 
a manufacturer, who carries on just about as much business 
in one capacity as in the other. 

Here is a letter dated June 13, addressed to me by H. Boker & 
Co., to whom reference was made in the discussion, I believe, 
on the 12th of June, in a colloquy between the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] and myself. The letter reads: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on the cutlery schedules and want to assure you that it was furthest 
from my mind to deceive you as ee the landed cost of any item. 
I refer particularly to razors, No. 101. 

Senator MCLEAN asks why I should deem it worth while to deceive 

you. The facts, as the Senator states, as to the cost of this razor 
in August, 1921, are correct, As to the cost of the same razor on 
an invoice of April 28, 1922, he is also correct, that it was cheaper 
than in August, 1921, with this difference—that the razor cost us 
3.79 in Germany, and not $8.15, as he states. The reason for this 
is. that we had orders placed at firm prices, and as the value of 
the mark in August, 1921, was $0.0119 against a mark cost of 80.0035 
in 9 1922, this accounts for difference in the cost and is due to 
the factories having accepted our orders at firm Brice, not appreciat- 
ing at that time that the mark would drop so much. 

There is a drop in the price of the mark from nearly a cent 
and a quarter to one-third of a cent, and according to the law 
the duty would be paid on the assumption that the mark cost 
one-third of a cent instead of about a cent and a quarter, a 
difference of nearly 400 per cent. That explains why and how 
these great percentages appear in the exhibition which was 
staged here by the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from 
North Dakota, the chairman of the committee. It was because 
of a depreciation in marks; so it becomes necessary in each of 
those cases to know when the contract was made, the price of 
the mark in exchange upon that day, and the difference between 
that time and the day of export. It was that information 
which I sought from the Senator from Indiana as well as the 
Senator from North Dakota, and neither one of them had any 
such information; but it was absolutely essential to give any 
worth to the side show which was being pulled off here in the 
Senate Chamber. 

We have mdb t contended with our factory in Germany that our 
goods were placed at firm prices. They, on their part, while shipping 
some items at firm prices, in some instances have cabled us that Pres 
would have to get certain advances on some items, in which case we 
always consented to their shipping the goods at the advances. This is 
borne out 5 the statement later in the letter regarding cost of knife 
No. 6066, which in March was one price and in April ma Sioa! higher. 

But the important point is not what goods have cost us in the past, 
but what they will cost us in future, and this razor will cost us on an 
future order that we may place $11.48, landed in New York, duty paid. 

That is, present duty, whereas under the illustration the 
same razor was landed at $3.79; but on future orders it will 
be landed at 811.48. 

Why is it net important that those facts be known? Why do 
we not find out what the price of those shotguns is in the United 
States to-day? Why is not some reason given why this country 
is not being flooded with those commodities? Is it possible 
that Senators of the United States will presume upon the igno- 
rance of the people of the United States? If not, why do we 
have such side shows pulled off here in the Senate Chamber? 

The American comparable razor is sold to-day at $11 per dozen, and 
it is not a cheap article; it is rated in quality as go as any razor 
made in America. I am sending you a sample, which you can compare 
with the No. 101 that you have. You will note that this American 
razor is a full hollow-ground razor, weil finished, and any number of 
wholesale houses who handle this razor can substantiate what I say, 
i. e., that it is a first-quality razor and rates with any of the high-grade 
razors made in this country. 

Senator FRrebincurYseN quotes an American razor of which the 


wholesale selling price is $17.05. I do not know the razor that he 
used for comparison, but I do know that the sample that we sent you 
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ranks with any other American razor, and therefore it is more than 
likely that the price of $17.05 was a quotation during the high war 
times and not the price to-day. 

I will now take up knife No. 6066. 


Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator leaves the item of 
razors, let me ask him if his correspondent explains why the 
future invoices of the razors will be at approximately $11? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My correspondent had stated 
that in the letter which I produced and put into the Recoxp 
the day that the Senator from Connecticut and I were discuss- 
ing the matter, The reason he gave was that under a law of 
Germany, after the 15th of May, I believe, no goods could be 
billed out of Germany to this country in marks, but they had to 
be billed out in dollars, and that the old contracts which had 
been made, if firm contracts—that is, fixed contracts, with no 
chance to yary with the increase in price—could be billed up 
to the Ist of September of this year; but by that measure the 
price from that time was fixed at 25 per cent above the pre-war 
price, in most instances, and 40 per cent above the pre-war 
price in others; so the whole matter was gone into in the dis- 
cussion at that time. n 

I will now take up knife No, 6066. Senator McLeax states that ac- 
cording to the Reynolds report the landed cost for this knife at that 
time was $5.75 per dozen. I will take for granted that it is correct, 
though I have not checked up this figure. he Senator goes on and 
states that in April of tLis year this same knife costs $2.55 landed cost. 
Both of the above two figures are, of course, without duty. The facts 
in the case are, that on our invoice of March 27, 1922, we did receive 
some of these knives at approximately this landed cost of $2.55 without 
duty, but on invoice of April 28, 1922, we received some of these same 
knives on which the landed cost without duty was $4.27. This differ- 
ence in one month is due to advances that we had to pay and also due 
to the mark being approxima miy $0.0033 on the March invoice and 
$0.0035 on the April invoice. 

This only bears out what I mentioned to you that goods keep ad- 
vancing from Germany, and I want to impress you further with the 
fact that any orders that we may place will o be filled at the gold 
1887 of the mark plus 25 per cent, which would make this knife cost 


The Senator further stated that a comparable American knife was 
being sold at $13. We do not know to which American knife he re- 
ferred, but we make this same knife, equal in finish, etc., in our own 
American factory, and we sell it to-day at $11.25 per dozen. This 
comparative figure will show you that even the present rate of duty 
would only leave us a fair profit if we sell it at the price of the 
American comparable article. To me it seems that the selling prices 
which were quoted by the Senators on the Republican side are those 
that 2 got for goods some time ago, and I think that they should 
further investigate the American prices that they have. 

The prices that I quote you are absolutely authentic, and our Ameri- 
can knives are rated with other first-class American goods. 

I will not go into the matters of scissors any further than to say 
that there is a big difference in the quality and finish of scissors. 


Then he proceeds to discuss shears and some other items, and 
80 on, Which I will not take up the time at present to read; but 
I ask that the entire letter may be printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Lapp in the chair]. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


H. Boxer & Co, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 


With- 


IN.) 
MPORTERS, 
CUTLERY, HARDWARE, STEEL, 
101-108 Duane Street, New York, N. Y., June 13, 1922. 
Senator A. A. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have read with a great deal of interest the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on the cutlery schedules, and want to assure 
ou that it was furthest from my mind to deceive you as regards the 
anded cost of any item, I refer particularly to razors, No. 101. 

Senator MCLEAN asks why I should deem it worth while to deceive 
you. ‘The facts, as the Senator states, as to the costs of this razor in 
August, 1921, are correct. As to the cost of the same razor on an 
invoice of April 28, 1922, he is also correct that it was cheaper than 
in August, 1921, with this difference, that the razor cost us $3.79 in 
Germany and not $3.15, as he states. The reason for this is that we 
had orders paca at firm prices, and as the value of the mark in 
August, 1921, was $0.0119 against a mark cost of $0.0035 in April, 
1922, this accounts for difference in the cost and is due to the fac- 
tories having accepted our orders at firm prices, not appreciating at 
that time that the mark would drop so much. 

We have always contended with our factory in Germany that our 
goods were pla at firm po. They, on their part, while shipping 
some items at firm prices in some instances, have cabled us that they 
would have to os certain advances on some items, in which case we 
always consented to their shipping the goods at the advances. This is 
borne out by the statement later in the letter regarding cost of knife 
No. 6066, which in March was one price and in April materially higher. 

But the important point is not what s have cost us in the past 
but what they will cost us in the future. and this razor will cost us on 
an future order that we may place $11.48 landed in New York, duty 
Pa The American comparable razor is sold to-day at $11 per dozen, 
and it is not a cheap article; it is rated in quality as good as any 
razor made in America. I am sending you a sample which you can 
compare with the No. 101 that you have. at this 
American razor is and any 


You will note t 
a full hollow-ground razor, well finished 


number of wholesaie houses who handle this razor can substantiate 
what I say, i. e., that it is a fivst-quality razor and rates with any of 
the high-grade razors made in this country. 


1922. 
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Senator FRELINGHUYSEN quotes an American razor of which the 
wholesale selling price is $17.05. I do not know the razor that he used 
for comparison, but I do know that the sample that we sent you ranks 
with any other American razor, and the re it is more t likely 
that the price of $17.05 was a quotation during the high war times 
and not the price to-day. Š 

I will now take up knife No. 6066. Senator McLean states that 
according to the Reynolds report the landed cost for this knife at that 
time was $5.75 per dozen. will take for granted that it is correct, 
though I have not checked ap this figure, n the Senator goes on 
anà states that in April of this year this same knife cost $2.55, 
cost. Both of the above two figures are, of course, with duty. 
facts in the case are that on our invoice of March 27, 1922, we did 
receive some of these knives at approximately this landed cost of $2.55 
withent duty, but on invoice of April 28, 1922. we received some of these 
same knives on which the landed cost, without duty, was $4.27. This 
difference in one month is due to advances that we had — and 
also due to the mark being approximately 80.0033 on the Ma ees 
and $0,0035 on the April invoice. 

This ony: bears out what I mentioned to you, that goods keep 
advancing from Germany, and I want to impress you further with the 
fact that any orders that we may place will oniy be filled at the gold 
value of the mark plus 25 per cent, which would make this knife cost 


The Senator pee stated that a comparable American knife was 
being sold at 813. We do not know to which American knife he re- 
ferred, but we make this same knife equal in finish, etc., in our own 
American factory and we sell it to-day at $11.25 per dozen. This 
comparative figure will show you that even the present rate of duty 
would only leave us a fair profit if we sell it at the price of the 
American comparable article. To me it seems that the selling prices 


which were quoted by the Senators on the Republican side are those 
that they got for goods some time ago, and I think that they should 
further investigate the American prices that they have. 


The prices that I 2 557 you are absolutely authentic, and our Ameri- 
ean knives are rated with other first-class American 8. 
rs any further than to say that 
there is a big difference in the quality and ish of scissors. 


zo stated; the 
the Germans 


Knives, No. 5611: The Senator from Connecticut calis attention to 
knives, No. 5611, which is one of our make, and states that the 
American selling price of a comparable article is $24.50. The <a 
price to-day of the bie article which we manufacture is $1 
pt dozen, and we will jad to take orders for them at this figure. 

ere also it might be well for the Senator from Connecticut to in- 
vestigate the prices of comparable American goods. 

In reference to the cost of this knife, No. 5611, he states that the 
landed cost was $10.20 without duty, which is also not in keeping 
zae the facts; the landed cost in August, 1921, was $11.37 without 

in reference to the other numbers that are quoted, Messrs. A. Kastor 
& Bros., who are large importers of these cheaper grades of goods, will 
send you further information. 

The Senator from Connecticut assumes that we are owners of the 
German factory. What his basis is for expressing this opinion on the 
floor of the Senate I do net know, but the facts in the case are that 
the family of Boker is a large one in 5 and thex are in different 
lines of manufacturing. The firm of Heinrich Boker & Co., Solingen, 
has absolutely no interest whatever in our concern, nor have we any 
interest whatever in their concern. We are the United States agents 
for them, and we must buy 3 at the best prices that we can 
them. When the tor plies that it was to my advantage to 
deceive you he is making rather a broad assertion, which he can not 
justify in any way. 

The Senator further states that it would be interesting to know 
what proportion of our business was imports and what 3 was 
American goods. The 53 our German importa of our 
cen 


business last year was 

The Senator further tes that American factories are running 
on half time and with only a skeleton foree. Both of our factories 
‘are running full time, one of them with a larger number of employees 
than in pre-war times and the other with about two-thirds of our 
pre-war force. 

The Senator from Connecticut further states that these importers 

trol the situation and can make the pa on the foreign goods. 

2 the G 


t is also rather & broad assertion. W erman Government 
passes a law that compels the invoicing goods in dollars at the 
advances that I have mentioned to you, I. e., ranging from 25 to 40 
per cent over the gold mark value, surely no one in any seriousness 
Would state that we here as American importers could compel the 
German Government to make such prices as suited us. 

The statement of the importers as to the conditions and as to 
what they consider a fair rate of duty is based upon the knowlédge 
ef actual conditions and with the thought uppermost in their mind 
that our American interests must have ample protection. Of the three 
s ho signed the statement one has $1,500, ican 
plants and one of the others well over $500,000. 

investm but 


our mind as to my intention when I gave you this informa- 
tion, and also to give you any further information that you wonld 
Mr. Kastor is ro to come down at any time that 
They are the largest importers of the cheaper 

import almost altogether the higher grades, so that if we 
own we could without doubt give you any additional 
information that you will want. 

Yours very truly, Enw. GRAFMUELLER. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexfło. Mr. President, I have put those 
letters in the Recorp for the purpose of showing just how these 
matters have operated, why this disparity exists, and so forth, 
and why there is the necessity of ascertaining the dates and 
cireumstances surrounding each one of these purchases. 


I have here an illustration that has been prepared to show in 
simplified form just how important these matters are which I 
have been discussing. It was prepared by one of our assistants 
in the consideration of this bill, and it is entitled: 


How an apparent spread between foreign prices and domestic retail 
prices of merchandise imported from Germany or other low-currency 


countries occur. 
During Fe! the New York exchange value of the German merk 
was slightly over 2 cents— 


That was in February, 1921. 
while during November of the same year it was about one-third of a 


cent. 
It is well-known that it takes from 6 to 12 months after date of 
order or contract to get deliveries in SeN 
The customs law requires that duty shall be paid on the foreign 
ees value of im ed merchandi tation. 
nvoices 


purchase price. 

Example: Supposing an importer ordered a bill of goods from Ger- 

many in * 1921, amounting to 1,000 marks, on which the duty 
valorem, these goods to be manufactured and deliv- 
export to the United States in November. 

This importer would immediately buy exchange from his New York 
bank to cover this transaction, paying for same 2 cents for each mark 
or an amount of $20, not including bank charges. All regular importers 
do this to eliminate chances of loss in a iden rise in exchange; in 
other words, 8 not gamble on 8 On the basis of the 
2-eent mark the importer makes all his calculations, including duty, to 
arrive at his selling price in the United States as follows: 


Fore cost, 1,000 marks at 2 cents . 00 
Freight and insurance, 5 per cent 1. 00 
Duty, 50 8 . 00 
Overhead and profit on cost, 50 per cent . 50 

Selling prick‚e — — 46.50 


Note.—It is doubtful whether or not im; tions of the class of 

as exhibited by Senator Mecunnzz could be handled with success 

a department store on an overhead and profit of only 50 per cent. 

That shows how those goods would cost actually $20, but if 
we take the date of export we find that it would be a third of 
a cent for each 100 marks, and that would reduce that price by 
a percentage which I believe appears later, and I will read 
that so as to have it stated accurately. 

Assuming the above goods were delivered and exported from Ger- 
man November, 1921, or thereabouts, when the value of the 
mark declined to on of a cent. 

In due time the goods would arrive at the customhouse in New York 
accompanied by an invoice for 1,000 marks. The United States up- 

raiser would e and appraise the mercha >, note on jhe 
invoice that 1,000 marks was the correct foreign market value on 
8 10 eee and return said invoice to the collector of custums 
‘or _liqu on. 

The collector of customs would convert the 1.000 marks at the New 
York rate of as of the date of exportation, viz, one-third of 
a a and the records of the customhouse would show that the goods 
cost $3.30, 3 that the 1 contracted for the goods 
when the mark was worth 2 cents, and t his actual first cagt was £20. 

The importer’s selling price, as calculated above, of $46.50, was 
based on actual ; use only show the legal 
yalue for duty purposes of $3.30, an apparent but not actual spread of 
about 1.400 cent. This probably happened thousands of times dur- 
ing 1921, w the mark took a sudden and sharp e, and while 
the importer would 5 some rede ai reason of having the 
dutiable value based on the lower rate of exchange it is obvious that 
the spread would not approach 1,400 per cent. 

Senator MCCUMBER stating the foreign costs of the articles ex- 
hibited gave the gold value as converted by the customs, and did not 
state the value in foreign currency as shown on the invoice or the rate 
of exchan the importer. 

It is evident, therefore, that the majority of his figures as to foreign 
costs are inaccurate. 

Evidently that is just what caused the exhibition here yester- 
day; but it is apparent to anyone that without further informa- 
tion this side show had no significance whatever; unless we 
know when the goods were contracted for, when the foreign 
exchange was bought, when the goods were exported, and the 
gold value of the currency at the date of the exportatiun. 
Unless we know those things, then these figures amount to 
nothing; they mean nothing. Yet Senators deliberately go 
about that sort of thing, and we were advised yesterday by the 
Senator from Indiana that this was only one side show, and 
that there were others to come. I wonder how long the patience 
of the country is going to be trified with with such folly. 

Mr. President, it is evident that much confusion exists among 
the proponents of this bill, and I am going to read an editorial 
taken from the New York Herald to-day bearing upon the situa- 
tion. I call to mind that while the New York Herald is gen- 
erally denominated an independent paper, the country aligns 
it as a Republican paper. This is the leading editorial. We 
recall that the other night the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] made an extended speech advocating the ex- 
tension of the Tariff Commission, and that the tariff be taken 
out of politics. The Senator from New Jersey at that time 
expressed the view, notwithstanding the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, that no scientific basis underlay 
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this bill; that it was conceived in uncertainty and was produced 


in confusion. The comment of the New York Herald seems to 
me somewhat timely, and I read it: 
SELF-CONFESSED IGNORANCE, 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, had a good deal to do with 
making the McCumber tariff duties in the Senate Finance Committee, 
so he speaks from knowledge and experience when he tells how the 
measure was po: together, And Senator FRELINGHUYSEN is honest 
enough to declare in effect that the men who made the schedules did 
not know what they were doing. No other conclusion is to be drawn 
from his admission that the schedules were written without adequate 
knowledge of the facts.” 

This is exactly what the economists, business men, and newspapers of 
the country and the clear thinkers in Congress itself object to about the 
slipshod, bungled thing which the Fordney-McCumber tariff makers have 
Se aha — foist upon the country as a fitting exemplar of the American 

ri system. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN says, however, that this blanderbuss tariff 
ought to be passed none the less as the best the lawmakers could do in 
their ignorance. After that, he urges, let men who know something 
about the business and economic conditions of the country and of the 
world get on the job at once of trying to take the ignorance and mis- 
chief out of the measure, putting in what is reasonable and right. 

But American common sense will answer that since a Senator who 
helped to make the tariff measure admits it is an ignorant and dangerous 
botch, the thing to do with it is not to turn it loose on the country, 
with all its capacity for harm, but to modify its excesses until it has 
been made safe for the country. 

If the other tariff makers realize as Senator FRELINGHUYSEN realizes— 
and they can hardly fail to see what he both sees and acknowledges— 
that they did not know what they were doing when they patched up 
their tarif monstrosity, they can cut or postpone every inordinate duty 
that is a reckless experiment until they get their tariff measure into 
shape where it looks at least like something sane and safe. After that, 
the nN ae work by men who do know what they are about can begin 
to make a tariff that the public can accept and the country thrive 
under. Bnt take no perilous chances now. 

The language used in that editorial is, I believe, stronger than 
anything I have said regarding this bil. It comes from a news- 
paper of the country which is recognized as one of the leading 
Republican inclined newspapers of the country. The same views 
have been expressed in practically every Republican newspaper 
of importance in the country. There are a few exceptions, but 
the New York Tribune, the New York Journal of Commerce, 
the Chicago Tribune, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the inde- 
pendent press of the country generally, quotations from which 
have been read into the Record at different times, all condemn 
this measure, and to call it a monstrosity is a mild expression 
compared with some of those which have been used in these 
Republican papers. If there is a single Republican paper in 
all the land which has come out and championed this bill I have 
no knowledge concerning it. y 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. The distinguished Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson], the great champion of this bill in the Senate 
aside from the chairman of the Finance Committee, has ad- 
mitted, in so many words, that the press of the country is 
against the bill, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator virtually did that 
immediately on his return from Indiana. On the 5th of this 
month the Senator sounded the alarm, said the country had 
been heard from, and that they were determined henceforth 
to defend this bill; that only the criticism had been carried to 
the country, and that they were going to defend it. What kind 
of a defense do they make? 

What did the distinguished Senator from Indiana, as the 
star of this performance, do in his first speech, in which he said 
he was going to defend this bill? Senators who listened to 
that speech, and those who have read it since, know that he 
did not mention a single paragraph in the bill, and did not 
undertake to justify a single rate. 

The situation becomes further desperate, and he comes before 
the Senate again and produces another side show. He does 
not mention a single rate. He does not defend a rate or a 
paragraph in the bill. He puts before the Senate a situation 
which is at least folly, if not to be condemned. 

I do not attribute to the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
other than the best of motives; yet, possessing the little infor- 
mation which he furnished us yesterday, no person of sound 
reasoning or common understanding can conclude that the 
object was any other than to deceive the American people. 

On the question of wages, which I discussed earlier this 
afternoon, the Senator told us that the average wage in five 
key industries of the country is $1.25 an hour and that the 
wages in Germany are only one-fifteenth of that, and every- 
body who observes passing events at all knows that the only 
effect of that would be to deceive. 

The Senator yesterday took occasion to refer to the press of 
the country. He said: ` 

I have as t admiration for the New York Times as a newspaper 
as anybody else, but it is an international pa It believes in these 
importing houses. It is opposed fundamentally to the establishment 
of American industry. 

Mr. President, that is another great independent newspaper 


of the country. I suppose there is not another paper in all the 


land which so enjoys the absolute impartial confidence of the 
people as does the New York Times. That is what the Senator 
from Indiana has to say, but, mind you, from what follows 
it does not appear that he was singling out the New York 
Times alone in condemnation. He was using it as an illustra- 
tion of a corrupt press, but I do not believe that he can ever 
convince the American people that the metropolitan and trusted 
press of this country is corrupt. He said that an advertise- 
ment had been offered which the New York Times declined to 
accept because it violated a rule of the trade. I shall not take 
the time to discuss that now, but from the bare fact that the 
New York Times, according to its business rule, a rule which 
I believe has obtained in every other newspaper of the country, 
refused to accept an advertisement because it violated one of 
its rules, the Senator from Indiana chooses to condemn the 
paper in this language. 

I quote that— 

Referring to quotations he had read from an advertising 
agency— 
only for the purpose of showing the strangle hold the retail and import- 
ing establishments ef New York have on some of these very great 
publications and newspapers. 

Previously the Senator had used this language: 

Will the great New York Times, one of the ablest and strongest 
papers published and edited in all the world, publish the truth about 
these things? No; it will not. Why? Because James McCutcheon & 
Co, will not permit them to do it. That is precisely the reason. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised that Senators who assume 
the rôle of defending the bill will try to find something beyond 
its pages to use for that purpose. When the Senator from 
Indiana returned from Indianapolis, having found that the 
people of the country were condemning the bill, having found 
that the press of the country, the Republican press, was con- 
demning the bill, there were just one or two things to do in 
order to defend it. They had to divert attention from the bill 
itself, and they had to discredit the American press in order 
to defend it, 

The American press had been condemning the bill. It is 
still doing it. So, as I have said, it became necessary to divert 
the attention of the American people from it. Here is how the 
press of the country views the bill, and it is how the people 
of the Nation feel about it. I read only from the headlines 
of an article which appeared yesterday in the Journal of Com- 
merce, published in New York, a great paper, but which the 
Senator from Indiana would say was controlled by some 
advertiser, I do not wonder that Senators will resort to these 
subterfuges. They thus try to divert the attention of the 
American people. They try to discredit the American press, 
and, as I think, because it is telling the truth. Just let me read 
the headlines here regarding the bill: 

Beneficiaries very hostile to new tariff, 

Those who are supposed to be the beneficiaries are very 
hostile to the new tariff, 

Unprecedented situation is found to exist among protected industries, 
Manufacturers foresee harm to themselves. Consumers silent but hos- 
tile, Farmer realizes he has been sold. Exporter discouraged over 
home situation. 

That is the picture on which the American public gaze. Even 
those who are supposed to be the beneficiaries of the bill are 
opposing it. Why? Because they live in the present hour, 
They realize conditions as they are to-day. They know that 
there has been painted by the war a new picture. The economic 
situation to-day is nothing similar to what it was prior to the 
war, At that time we were a great debtor nation. We had to 
export our surplus to pay our debts abroad. To-day we are the 
greatest creditor nation on earth. We are producing the great- 
est surplus of any nation on earth. We must find a market for 
it. Our manufacturers are producing vast surpluses of their 
products. They have been the so-called beneficiaries of a pro- 
tective tariff in the past, but when it is realized that they are 
exporters, that almost 50 per cent of the exports of the country 
are manufactured products, it can then be understood why the 
so-called beneficiaries of a protective tariff are now disgusted 
with it and feel that it will injure them and destroy their pros- 
perity in their export trade, 

The farmers of the country are supposed to be beneficiaries 
of the bill. I wish my good friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne] were here, who assumes to be the spokesman on the 
floor for the farmer. According to this headline the farmer 
feels that he has been sold by the bill, and so he has. We 
passed an emergency tariff bill putting a duty upon agricultural 
products, and with the exception of hides the tariff remains 
upon the statute books to-day. The tariff on hides was put 
there by the Senate upon my suggestion, but the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lovce] in the conference: 
succeeded in having it eliminated. Mark you, I doubt if tf 
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Senator from Idaho knows yet that the emergency tariff act is 
a permanent law of the land and that it will remain in force if 
it is not repealed by the pending measure. 

So far as wool is concerned, the present law gives greater 
protection to the woolgrowers than does the pending measure, 
As to wheat, the present law has a duty higher than that pro- 


posed in this bill. There is also a duty upon meat. When he 
considers that the present law, the emergency tariff law, is to 
be repealed by this measure, and when he further cons 
siders that everything which he buys is to be increased by the 
duties provided in this measure—that the prices of horseshoe 
nails, horseshoes, harness buckles, wagon tires, barbed wire, 
the hardware he uses in his house, the textiles that he uses 
to clothe his family, are all increased by the duties provided in 
this bill—then does the farmer realize that instead of being 
benefited by this measure he is being sold. 

Mr. President, when we consider the first speech of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana in alleged defense of the bill, when we con- 
sider his last speech upon the subject, we are driven to the 
conclusion that he is attempting to divert attention from the 
pending measure and not to defend it upon its merits. As I 
have said, in his first speech all that he did was to go back prior 
to the war and give the record of the Republican Party and of 
the Nation upon the tariff question. He is still living in the 
past; and the only reason why he wants to condemn the press 
of the country is because the press of the country is living in 
the present hour and the Senator from Indiana, in his political 
dotage, as well as other Senators, is reminiscent in mind and 
living wholly in the past. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in these circumstances we 
had better accept the advice of the New York Herald—that we 
had better leave matters alone unless we know that we can do 
something to better the situation. We are not being hurt now 
by a flood of importations from any quarter; our industries 
are suffering from depression; but when we find that our ex- 
ports are decreasing—that nothing is being done to remedy the 
situation with any promise of success—we had better move 
cautiously or not move at all. 

I want to insert in the Recorp a statement from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce regarding the importance of Europe as a 
customer of the United States. It gives the percentages of the 
various kinds of manufactured goods which in pre-war years 
we were exporting to Europe. It shows the decrease in that 
market for American products. On page 662 is the beginning 
of the portion of the article which I desire to have inserted in 
the Recorp. Its headline is“ Dependence of the United States 
on European markets.” I should like to have printed in the 
Recorp the remainder of the page down to the heading “ Dis- 
tribution of exports in 1913,” on the next page, as a part of my 
remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to by the Senator from New Mexico will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES ON EUROPEAN MARKETS. 


The dependence of the United States on Europe as a market has 
been similar to that of the rest of the world. In the year 1913-14, 62.8 

r cent of American exports went to Europe, although there had long 
83 a gradual decrease in the relative importance of the European 
export market for the United States. In 1880 Euro: 

er cent of our exports; in 1890, 80 per cent; in 1900, 74.6 per cent; 
n 1910, 65.1 per cent. In spite of this decrease in relative impor- 
tance, the absolute values of our exports to Europe were constantly 
increasing before the war, and Europe has continued to be by far the 
most important of our export markets. 

After the outbreak of the war, the importance of Euro 
port trade increased, both in value and relatively, being 71.2 per cent 
of our ‘export trade in 1915, 69.2 per cent in 1916, and 68.7 per cent 
in 1917. This, of course, was a result of large shipments of war sup- 
plies to Europe. Following the armistice, however, the pe rtion of 
our exports to Europe rapidly declined. In 1921 only 52.7 per cent 
of our total export trade found its destination in Europe, as compared 
with 60 to 65 per cent before the war. Although this was still a very 
large proportion of our exports, Europe was in 1921 far less important 
relatively than ever before as a market for American goods, 


AMERICAN IMPORTS FROM EUROPE. 


In the import trade, Burope, preceding the war, supplied the United 
States 8 50 per cent of the total. As in the case of ex- 
ports, there was before the war a gradual but a steady decrease in the 
proportion of goods bought from Burope. In 1880 we received 55.5 

er cent of our imports m Europe; in 1890, 57.1 per cent; in 1900, 
51.8 per cent; and in 1914, 47.3 per cent. 

During the war, however, imports from Europe dropped to unpre- 
cedentedly low volumes, as well as to low ae of total trade, 
In 1918 less than 14 per cent of our total imports were from Europe, 
and even the actual value of imports in that year was less than half 
the yalue of the Imports in 1914. With the signing of the armistice, 
imports from Europe rapidly increased, but in 1921 the proportion was 
still far below pre-war levels, being only 30.5 per cent. Eren the 
absolute value of imports from Europe in 1921, in apie of inflated 
prices, was much less than the value of imports in 1914. 


took over 86 


in our ex- 


ARTICLES IN THE AMERICAN TRADE WITH EUROPE. 

The following table shows the verage value of the groups of com- 
modities imported from and exported to Europe by the United States 
between 1910 and 1914, as compared with the total American trade 
during that period: 

[June 12, 1922.] 


Trade of the United States with Europe and with all countries by 
groups of commodities (average 1910-1915), 


IMPORTS, 
: = z 1 Per cent 4 Per cent of 
‘rom a rom group tota. im- 
Commodities. countries. Europe. 


from Eu- | ports from 


EXPORTS, 
` | Per cent of | Per cent ot 
Cofhmodities. To be yo To Europe. | group total | all exports 
2 to Europe. | to Europe. 
Crude materials $701, 000,000 | $593,000, 000 84.4 44.2 
Foods -| 421,000,000 | 300,000, 000 71.4 22.3 
Manufactures „000,000 | 438,000, 000 44.0 33.5 


Vacated to the general impression, the preceding table shows that 
exports of American manufactured goods to Europe constituted a very 


large proportion of our trade with that continent. The trade of the 
Unit States with Europe differs in one important respect from the 
trade of most other sections of the world with Europe. Most of the 
non-European countries are chiefly dependent on Europe as a market 
for foods and raw materials, The Enited States, being the largest 
3 country in the world, depended upon Europe not only 
as a market for foods and raw materials but for manufactured goods 
as well, and manufactures were the end element in United States 
export trade, and the most e rowing group of our exports. 

uring the five 3 preceding the war exports of American manu- 
factured goods to Europe amoanted to $438, „000, constituting 333 
p cent of our total export trade to Europe and 44 per cent of our 
otal exports of manufactures. During the same period foodstuffs ex- 
orted amounted to $300,000,000, or 22.3 per cent of our exports to 
zurope and 71.4 per cent of our total exports of foodstuffs. Crude- 
material exports were valued at $593,000,000, or 44) per cent of our 
exports to Europe and 8.4 per cent of crude-material exports, 

hen it is recalled that manufactured goods make up by far the 
largest proportion of American exports, and that Europe absorbs 44 
per cent of this important group, the dependence of the United States 
upon Europe as a market not only for our 77 at in general but for 
our manufactures becomes evident, Europe is by far our most im- 
portant market for foodstuffs and crude materials, and also for fabri- 
cated materials. It should be noted in this connection that foodstuff 
imports include both crude focdstuffs and foodstuffs manufactured, If 
we should include mannfactured foodstuffs with other manufactured 

s, we would find that approximately DO per cent of American manu- 
actured products are exported to Europe. 


GROUPS OF ARTICLES EXPORTED TO EUROPE, 


The importance of Europe as a market for American manufactured 
products even more clearly indicated when we consider the chief 

oups of articles which make up our export of manufactured goods. 
n the year 1913-14, 60.3 per cent of American exports of agricul- 
tural implements were sent to Europe, 17.1 per cent of electrical ma- 
chinery and e 72.6 per cent of our cash registers, 62.9 r 
cent ot our adding machines, 6 per cent of our sewing machines, 72.7 
per cent of our typewriters, 39.9 per cent of our tools, and 32 per cent 
of all other machinery, including metal-workin „textile, mining, and 
other types of machinery exported from the United States. Iron and 
steel manufactures other than machinery also hoy ie upon Europe 
to a very large degree for markets. Of such highly fabricated articles 
as pipes and fittings Europe took 20.8 per cent of our exports, 9.3 per 
cent of our structural iron and steel exported, and 28,6 per cent of 
our exports of miscellaneous iron and steel manufactures. 

Even in such Biya Ae, goods as scientific instruments and 
apparatus, Europe too 8 per cent of our exports 7 41.2 per cent of 
the musical instruments went to 3 58.5 per cent of the motor- 
cycles and 36.9 per cent of the automobiles. It is rather surprising that 
in the group of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines, 26.7 per cent 
of our large exports were to Europe. Paint exports to Europe consti- 
tuted 38.8 per cent of our total trade; glass and glassware, 17.5 per 
cent; rubber goods, 41.8 per cent; leather manufactures, 25 per cent; 
paper and paper manufactures, 18 per cent; cutlery, $2.4 per eent; 
aa clocks and watches, 36.2 per cent. In fact, a list of our most 
important exports of manufactured goods shows, with few exceptions, 
that Europe was the dominating market. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, I hope as the 
discussion of this bill progresses there will be on the part of 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber a full and complete 
foundation presented for their statements regarding the bill. 
We should not legislate with partial facts before us. If the 
situation is so changed as admitted by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], as admitted by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson], and as frequently admitted by the 
chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. McCumper], I submit 
that this is not the time to pass such a bill as this. The bill 
will affect the welfare of every citizen of this land. It is 
going to make life much harder for many. It will touch every 
home. Why should not we follow the well known and well 


recognized rule which the ages have shown should be the gov- 
erning principle in the enactment of all legislation, that legisla- 
tors should first ascertain the evil which ought to be remedied 
and then find the remedy to meet the situation. If the exhibi- 
tions made by the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from 
North Dakota mean anything, if they mean what evidently those 
Senators expected the country to believe them to mean, then 
the remedy proposed is puerile; it is senile; it does not properly 
meet the situation. In such a case, is it not far better not to 
move at all than to move in this unwise fashion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 84, line 15, to strike out the numeral “25" and to insert 
“ 35," so as to read: 


PAR. 873. Shovels, spades, scoops, scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn 
knives, and drainage tools, and parts thereof, composed wholly or in 
chief valne of iron, steel, lead. copper. brass, nickel, aluminum, or other 
metal, whether partly or wholly manufactured, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I wish to put 
into the Recorp some data regarding both enamel ware and 
aluminum ware. It will require some little time to do it. I 
wish to make a short statement regarding those industries, 
which are supposedly beneficiaries under this bill. I wish to 
show that they are not entitled to levy a tax upon the American 
people for their benefit. If the Senator from North Dakota de- 
sires me to go ahead at any considerable length to-night, I shall 
do so, but I prefer not to proceed until to-morrow. I may say 
that my remarks will not be prolonged. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do I understand that the Senator from 
New Mexico desires to put something into the Recoxp now? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexica I desire to make a statement to 
the Senate regarding the matter. 
hear it, If the Senator from North Dakota is going to move 
to take a recess at any time soon, I shonld prefer that the 
Senate take a recess now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do I understand that the Senator wishes 
to present something upon the aluminum paragraph and to dis- 
enss the paragraph before we reach it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I beg the Senator's pardon. I 
thonght we had paragraph 339 under discussion, but I now re- 
member that we passed that over and that the paragraph under 
1 now is the one relative to scythes, corn knives, and so 
f $ 

Mr. McCUMBER, I should like to make just a little bit of 
progress, and if we can get through with the pending para- 
graph to-night, I shall then move that the Senate take a recess. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have said all I think that I 
care to say about this paragraph. It is understood, as I stated 
in the beginning, that we are taking from the free list the farm 
implements covered by the paragraph and putting them upon 
the dutiable list, and the question now is as to the rate of 
duty. The rate provided by the House, I believe, was 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it shall take a 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I move, on page 
84, line 15, to strike out the numeral “35” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “ 20.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to have it noted at this 
time that on the previous amendment, which was adopted, and 
on the one just voted upon I will ask for another vote in the 


Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

RECESS, 

Mr. McCUMBER, I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.), under the order previously entered, the Senate took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, June 24, 1922, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, June 23, 1982, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou hast given a voice to this day, and help 
ns to understand that Thou art speaking to us by the birth of 
the morning and by the shades of evening. We thank Thee that 
the door of our heavenly Father is always open. We ask Thee 
to write Thy law in hearts of all men, O may the strong stoop 
to the weak, the wise to the unwise, the rich to the poor, and by 
precept and example guide them in the ways which shall be for 
the moral and the material stability of this great people. 
Destroy, O Lord, the dominion of vengeance and passion, and 
bring all men together with mutual respect. Make secure for 
all the high rights of the blessings of peace, industry, and the 
pursuit of happiness. To the counsels and deliberations of this 
day give Thy presence. Bestow Thy great favor upon this 
Assembly, upon every portion of our land, and upon the Presi- 
dent of our Republic. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


I desire to have Senators | 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of erder that 
there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr, MONDELL. 


A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


It is clear there is no quorum present. 
Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


Andrews, Nebr, Evans Larson, Minn, Rouse 
Anthony Fairebild Lawrence Rucker 
Arentz Fairfield Lea, Calit. yan 
Bacharach Fenn Lee, N, Y. bat 
Barkley Fields Logan Sanders, Ind. 
Beck Fish Longworth Schall 
Beedy Frear on Sears 
Black Freeman MeClintic Shelton 
Blanton French McCormick Slegel 
Bond Fuller McFadden Sinclair 
Brennan Gahn McLaughlin, Pa. lemp 
Britten Gallivan McSwain Snyder 
Brooks, Pa Garrett, Tex, MacGregor Stedman 
Brown, Tenn Gilbert Mansfield Stevenson 
Buchanan Gorman Merritt Stiness 
Burke Gould Montague Stolk 
Burtness Grabam, Pa, Montoya Sullivan 
Burton Green, Iowa Moore, III. Summers, Wash. 
Byrnes, S. C. Greene, Mass. Morin Swan 
Campbell, Kans. Griest Mudd Sweet 
Campbeil, Pa. neay Murphy Tague 
Cantrill Herrick Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Ark, 
Carter Hersey Nolan Ten Eyck 
Chandler, N. Y. Hicks Olpp Thomas 
Clark, Fla. Hooker Osborne Tilson 
Clarke, N. Y. Humphreys Overstreet Tinkham 
asson Husted Padgett Treadway 
Cockran Hutchinson Faige Tucker 
Codd Ireland Parker, N. J, Tyson 
Colton Jacoway Parks, Ark, Underhill 
Connell Jefferis, Nebr, Patterson, Mo. Vare 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Miss. Patterson, N Vestal 
Cooper, Ohio Kahn Perkins Volk 
Copley Kearns Perlman Ward, N. X. 
Crowther Kelley, Mich. Porter Ward, N. C. 
urry Kendall ou Wason 
Dallinger Kennedy Pringey Wilson 
Darrow Ketcham Rainey, Ala Winslow 
Davis, Minn. Kiess ia des ise 
Deal Kindred Reber Woodyard 
Dickinson Kinkaid eed, N, Y. Wurzbach 
Drane Kirkpatrick eed, W. Va Wyant 
Drewry Kitchin oach Yates 
Driver Kieczka Robertson Young 
Dunbar Knight Robsion Zihlman 
Dunn Kreider Rodenberg 
Echols Langley Rossdale 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 244 Members answered to 
their names, a quorum. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 


ther proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes on a matter of procedure 


and pr 


ogrum. 
The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Wyoming? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 


Mr. MONDELL. 


Mr. Speaker, after conference with a good 


many Members of the House we have come to the conclusion 


that it would be wise for the House to arrange, if 


possible 


through a concurrent resolution, for an adjournment of the 
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House for 30 days, possibly 5 weeks, from about next Friday, 
if it is possible in the meantime to dispose of the business that 
must be disposed of before the 1st of July, particularly the ap- 
propriation bills, If this program is carried out, it will neces- 
sitate the presence of not only a quorum but a very consider- 
able majority of the House from now until the time of the re- 
cess. It will be utterly impossible for us to arrange for a 
recess unless Members remain here in the meantime and unless 
they are present in the House during the sessions as far as it 
is possible for them to be. This is not a case where gentlemen 
can absent themselves and leave it to “ George” to do the job. 
If Members are desirous of having a recess, they must each and 
all assist in maintaining conditions under which a recess is 
possible. I therefore express the hope that all of the Mem- 
bers who are now in the city shall remain in the city. We 
have asked those who are away to return as far as it is at all 
possible for them to do so, and if we can maintain a goodly 
majority of the Members here I think it will be entirely pos- 
sible the latter part of next week, perhaps earlier than Friday, 
to arrange so that Members can go to their homes for at least 
a month and possibly somewhat longer. {Applause.] 


THIRD DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
12090, the third deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man fregn Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 190, noes none. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is a quorum present, 
but the Chair will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and 
eighteen Members are present, a quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 12090, with Mr. GRAHAM of 
IIlinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12090, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. ee making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal] year endag June 30, 1922, and prior 
fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on yesterday 
general debate had been finished, and the Clerk will now 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply de- 
1 Aa in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
and prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, namely : 

LEGISLATIVE, 
CAPITOL POWER PLANT. 

For repair and replacement of existing eqnipment and for such 
additional equipment, alterations, and other facilities as may be neces- 
sary to provide the Government Printing Office «nd the Washington 
City Post Office with heat, light, and power from the Capitol power 

lant, including labor and materials, and all other expenses necessary 
connection therewith, fiscal P Gra 1923, $271.000. 

The Government Printing Office and the Washington SSi Post Office 
shall reimburse the Capitol power plant for heat, light. and power sup- 

lied during the fiscal year 1928. and the amounts so reimbursed shall 
be credited to the appropriations for the said plant and be available 
for the purposes named therein. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “ therein insert: “And the appro- 
priation for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 3 1923 for 
payment to the Government Printing Office for heat, light, and power 
shall also be available for such purpose to reimburse the Capitol Power 
Plant when the connections herein provided for shall have been made.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this is simply to make the 
money available for the power furnished by the central power 
plant to the city post office. The money for the city post office 
now is in the general Post Office appropriation bill. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
To pay Mary Steele Brinson, daughter of Samuel M. Brinson, late a 
Representative from the State of North Carolina, $7,500, to be paid 
to her legally appointed guardian. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, a question has well 
been called an intellectual plow, ripping up the mental soil and 
preparing it for seed. So I am going to begin my remarks 
with a question, one that everyone feels competent to answer 
off-hand, but which one is sure to answer wrong unless he has 
looked the matter up, The question is this: How many States 
participated in the first election of George Washington to the 
Presidency of the United States? As we always speak of “ thir- 
teen original States,” the answer that will naturally come to 
mind is “13.” But there were not 13 States participating in 
that election. There were not 12. There were not 11. There 
were just 10. The missing members of the “original 13” were 
New York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island. New York did 
not ratify the Constitution in time to choose presidential elec- 
tors; and Washington had been President for months before 
North Carolina and Rhode Island ratified. In this fact are 
many important lessons of value to-day. Of these my time will 
permit calling attention to only a few. 

THE NEED OF “A MORE PERFECT UNION.” 

Ours is a law-abiding people. So when the Continental Con- 
gress appointed a committee to draft a declaration of inde- 
pendence, on that same day it appointed another committee 
to draft a new form of government. This committee reported 
the Articles of Confederation. It was this instrument that was 
later superseded by the Constitution. 

We became independent in 1776, which independence was 
formally acknowledged by England in 1781. Washington did 
not become President until 1789. What were we doing in the 
intervening years?, We were trying experiments, as a young, 
immature nation might be expected to do. 

The experiments resulted disastrously, as in the nature of 
things similar experiments always will. This period of our 
history has well been called by John Fiske “ the critical period 
of American history.” I commend to all the careful reading 
of Fiske’s book by that title, and I especially commend it to 
Members of Congress. Such a reading would “frae many an 
error free us.” Why try over again experiments that have al- 
ready been tried and which have always resulted disastrously? 

In our Declaration of Independence were set forth the rea- 
sons that “impelled us to the separation” from the mother 
country. With such experience, no wonder our fathers were 
fearful of a government superior to our States. So they made 
the Government of the United States a mere delegate convention 
to recommend things to the States, but the States retained to 
themselves the right to follow the recommendations or not, as 
they saw fit. Were soldiers needed? “The Congress” could 
decide upon the number required and apportion them among the 
States respectively, but could not raise a soldier. Was money 
needed? “The Congress” could determine how much was 
needed, and apportion it among the several States to be raised 
by them respectively, but could not raise a dollar. Phe Con- 
gress” was authorized. to “borrow money on the credit of the 
United States,” but it could not raise any funds to meet the 
obligations when due. It did issue promises to pay, but it could 
not keep those promises. The result is seen in a phrase still 
current among us, “not worth a continental,” meaning not 
worth any more than a promise of the Continental Congress, 
which soon became utterly worthless. 

The Articles of Confederation were founded on fear, which 
all human experience proves is a poor foundation on which to 
try to build a really worth-while structure. We have seen that 
the States were afraid of the Nation. The little States were 
afraid of the big States, as is seen in the provision that, while 
each State could have from two to seven delegates, “ each State 
shall have one vote” in the Congress. 

The people were afraid to trust their own delegates, as is seen 
in the provision that the term of service was only one year, 
subject to recall within the year; each State paid its own dele- 
gates; and no delegate could serve more than three years in 
any period of six years. Under this last provision James Madi- 
son had to retire from Congress in the midst of valuable serv- 
ice, service that the country greatly needed. 

The result? Chaos, devastation, ruin. Foresighted and pa- 
triotic men saw the need of “a more perfect union,” and a 
convention was held in Philadelphia in 1787 to amend the 
Articles of Confederation. This convention soon found that 
the articles were hopelessly unamendable. After months of 
patient consideration the immortal convention promulgated for 
acceptance by the States our time-tried and now universally 
honored Constitution, 
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WHY RATIFICATION OF OUR NATIONAL CONSTITUTION WAS DIFFICULT, 

The present feeling of everyone toward the American Con- 
stitution is one of such reverence that it is hard to believe that 
there was ever a time when its merits were doubted. Many 
theories are appealing when first announced, but they will not 
stand the test of trial. That was the fate of the Articles of 
Confederation. A century and a third of experience with our 
National Constitution has only deepened our reverence for it, 
We are not alone in our respect for its merits. It is honored 
throughout the world. Gladstone, the famous English states- 
man, said of it: 

The American Constitution is the greatest instrument ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man. 

Why did it not at once command the assent of all able and 
honorable men? 

The Articles of Confederation were based on the theory that 
if anyone is intrusted with power he will use this power for 
his own selfish ends. Every element in the articles was based 
on that idea. That was the fatal element in the articles. 
The Constitution is based on the exactly opposite theory, that 
the normal person who is intrusted with power is, by a prin- 
ciple of human nature, stimulated to try to prove worthy of 
the confidence thus bestowed. How often we have seen a 
Jawyer who has been before the bar the bitterest of partisans, 
become on the bench the justest of judges? Why? Before 
the bar he was intrusted with the interests of his client, while 
on the bench he was intrusted with the interests of the public, 
In both cases he tried to prove worthy of the trust. Here in 
this House our Speakers are always before election acknowl- 
edged leaders on one side or the other, but on taking the chair 
they try to be fair to both sides. The articles were based on 
fear of human frailty; the Constitution is based on faith in 
human virtue. The first failed, as efforts so founded have 
always failed and always will. The second succeeded, as in- 
stitutions so hased have almost always succeeded. The lesson 
is profound but not hard to grasp. 

THE STRUGGLE IN VIRGINIA, 

The framers of the Constitution were much in doubt as to its 
reception, so they provided that whenever it was ratified by 
9 of the 13 States it should become operative as among the 
States so ratifying. The required 9 ratified within a few 
months. But it was deemed wise to await the approval of 
Virginia, then the leading State of the country, before begin- 
ning operations. 

The struggle in Virginia was intense. Why? Let us take 
a brief look at the attitude of some of her leading men. Take 
Patrick Henry, for instance. Who has not thrilled at his 
words, recited even yet by school children? Who doubts his 
ability? Who questions his patriotism? We would naturally 
expect him to be for the Constitution; but he was against it 
and fought it with all his wonderful eloquence. Similarly, 
ratification of the Constitution was opposed by Governor Ran- 
dolph, by General Lee—" Light Horse Harry,” of battle fame 
by George Mason, and by others whose names we honor for 
other things. They were all, no doubt, honest in their opposi- 
tion, but time has proved that they were absolutely wrong. 
On the pther hand, time has vindicated the judgment of Wash- 
ington and Hamilton, of Madison and Marshall, and the other 
men of faith and vision who stood unfalteringly for the Con- 
stitution. The great lesson is easily understood: Fear para- 
lyzes human effort; faith brings out all that is best in human 
natare, Thus was it then; thus will it ever be. 

During the War of 1812 some misguided beings, for local and 
personal reasons, threatened to withdraw from the Union and 
held the well-remembered Hartford convention with that in 
view. But the sober, second sense of New England asserted 
itself and the effort failed. Sixty years ago, for reasons that 
seemed good at the time, the Union established under the Con- 
stitution was again assailed and it took four terrible years of 
conflict to preserve it. But now even those who tried to disrupt 
it are glad in their hearts that they failed, and in two wars 
since then their children and grandchildren have proved that 
there are none more loyal to the great Republic than they. 

BIGNESS MAY BE ESSENTIAL TO GREATEST GOODNESS. 

The biggest thing in this country is the United States of 
America, made up of the union of the smaller units called 
States; beyond question this biggest thing is the best thing 
in the secular world. Who believes that the world or our 
own people would be bettered by the breaking up of the Union 
into the independent States of which it is composed? 

A country is no greater than its people, for it is the people 
that make the country great or small. Our country is great 
because we have a great citizenry, who do things on a great 
scale, To this fact may be attributed our success and the suc- 
cess of our allies in the World War. Who is there among us 


that will contend for one moment that without the helping 
hand of our great steel industries our allies would have been 
vanquished even before we entered that mighty conflict? Like 
our country, these industries haye been built up through a 
systematic combination of units. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation ranks in size next to the 
United States Steel. The Lackawanna Steel Co. is also very 
large. The two companies have largely different sources of 
raw material and make largely different products and have 
different markets. They are complementary to each other 
rather than competitive with each other, The Bethlehem 
corporation has bought the Lackawanna. Does the union thus 
effected promise good or evil to the people of this country? It 
is important for the country that its legislators have sane 
opinions on this subject. 

A similar merger of the Midvale, the Republic, and the 
Inland Steel companies is pending. Should we be for it or 
against it? We can not be true to the confidence shown us 
by our constituents if we fail to treat these proposed mergers 
and others like them in the right spirit, having in mind first 
x a the real and abiding interests of all the people of the 

ation. 

These proposed mergers are under investigation in New York 
by the so-called Lockwood committee of the State legislature. 
In this investigation it has been shown that by reason of its 
size and equipment the United States Steel Corporation can 
produce steel at a cost lower by $3 to $5 a ton than any of 
its competitors. The prosecuting attorney before the Lock- 
wood Commission, the well-known Samuel Untermyer, is 
reported as saying: 

As long as the United States Steel Corporation maintains this domi- 
nating situation through its differential of $3 to $5 a ton, so long as 
these companies are living by the of the steel corporation, it 
does not seem to make much difference whether these smaller concerns 
merge or do not merge, from the standpoint of co tition. After all 
such a diferentiat puts the entire steel business of the country right 
into the hands of the United States Steel Corporation, to do with as 
it may choose, Heretofore they have pursued an enlightened policy, 
showing a great deal of vision and a great deal of profit; and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, much to the surprise of many of 
our profession, has said that it is not a combination in restraint of 
trade under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Untermyer, relentless in prosecution, is reported to have 
asked the head of the great steel corporation, Judge Gary, 
why it refrained from using its vast power to drive out all 
competition and make itself a monopoly. To this inquiry 
Judge Gary is reported to have answered: 


For two good reasons: First, it would not be right; second, we dare 
not do it, 


Judge Gary has often said: 

Obey the law. Even if you think the law not entirely wise, obey it 
while it is the law, reserving the right to use all proper means to 
amend it or end it. 

This injunction covers human law; but it was knowledge of 
law that is more than human that prompted the Judge to say, 
“We dare not do it.” He had in mind the higher law of the 
only All Wise Lawmaker, under which continued prosperity 
depends on a square deal for all—competitors, customers, em- 
ployees, the public generally. He knows that that is the only 
enduring basis. 

At a banquet in New York City some 10 years ago one of 
the speakers, a man not connected with the steel corporation, 
said laughingly: 

The Attorney General of the United States seems to have lost his 
sense of humor, for in a recent formal document he actually charges 
the United States Steel Corporation with having invested over $500,- 
000,000 in Improving its plants—in order to restrain trade. 

Thus from an unfriendly attorney, on the one hand, and from 
an apparently friendly speaker on the other, both confirmed by 
the sober judgment of the United States Supreme Court, we 
have approval of the great corporation. Recurring, first, to the 
great Republic, we know that bigness is not only not badness 
but that bigness is essential to the greatest goodness. Does 
anyone outside of a madhouse believe that resolving this mighty 
Nation into its constituent States would be a good thing for any 
human being on earth? By parity of reasoning, would the di- 
vision of the United States Steel Corporation into its constit- 
uent companies be of enduring benefit to any one of our people? 

What is the secret of the ability of the corporation to pro- 
duce steel at lower cost than any of its competitors? Let us 
hear from the head of the foremost of those competitors, Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Mr, 
Schwab was the first president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and served as such for many years before building up 
the Bethlehem company, so he is an exceptionally competent 
witness. Some two years ago, in Collier's, Mr. Schwab said: 


Before the organization of the United States Steel Corporation in- 
dividual concerns owned individual mires. No See was sufficiently 
large to own groups of mines of different characteristics and qualities, 
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The best steel results are obtained by scientific mixtures of different: 


consolidating the ore interests of all the steel com- 
le to give each individual company the ideal mixtures 
best results most economically, That was an enor- 


sorts of ores, B 
anies, we were a 
‘or producing the 

mous advantage. 

The transportation of materials offered equal opportunities to econ- 
omlze. Ships did not have to wait— 
Mr. Schwab means the ships bringing ore down the Lakes 


until a 1 9 — cargo could be loaded for a particular works, but 
mer Soui ne KEPE steadily moving, and be assigned in transit to this 
ils that formerly had to make a t variety of articles. were, by: 
reason of the consolidation, enabled to run steadily in one line, thus 
producing a greater tonnage at very much lower cost. The arrange- 
ment made possible ually great economies in distribution. Sellin 
forces were 888 nud every one of the inevitable wastes of sma. 
business was lopped. off. 

Thus, in brief, we see why the big corporation. can- produce 
steel so much cheaper than can its smaller competitors. The 
new merger, engineered by Schwab and others, knowing wherein 
the superiority, of the United States Steel Corporation's. methods 
of production are inevitably to be found—in, size and quality of 
equipment—are making an effort to get for the component com- 
panies of the new combination, similar advantages in. produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Is it for or against the public interest that they are acting? 
Is it our duty to help or to hinder? They are trying to get into 
position, to produce even more efficiently than now. They are 
trying to eliminate needless wastes, avoidable: by means: pro- 
posed and not otherwise. Does real human progress lie in, 
helping, them in their efforts or in trying to thwart them? The 
first thought of the people af the Nation may be tiat their plans. 
should be prevented from being carried through. But there is. 
no doubt that the sober second thought of the people will not 
be that. It seems to me that we should emulate George Wash- 
ington rather than Patriek Henry in the trying days long past, 
and do our plain duty, fully believing: that time will vindicate- 
what is right. 

As legislaters of the Nation we are in duty and honor bound, 
not to: trifle with the confidence reposed in us. Our people 
have, by giving us these positions of honor and trust, practically 
said. to us: “We are kept too busy with earning our daily 
bread: to have time to look into national problems with the 
care they require to solve wisely. We have placed you on the 
lookout. We have provided you with emple; though not large, 
incomes to enable you: to give undivided attention to the right. 
Solution. of these problems. There are others who could do 
this as well as you can perhaps, but we have intrusted the 
doing of it to you. Study these problems, not with the idea of 
telling us what we might be pleased to hear but with the sober 
intention of telling us what we ought to know. Do not try to 
play om our prejudices for temporary advantage to yourself, 
but believe in us and appeal to our sober judgment. We'll 
overlook an honest mistake, knowing that to err is human, But 
we will not forgive or forget any trifiing with our real inter- 
ests. We haven’t time to make the necessary investigation 
ourselves. We believe that you have more talent than the 
average citizen can reasonably be expected to have; and we 
expect you to tell us the truth, believing that we will approve 

At when we hear it.” 
UNITED STATES STERL—aA CORPORATION, WITH 4 SOUL. 


It will be interesting and instructive for us to study with. 
some care the operations of the biggest business organization 
in the world as the best example of efficient operation. We 
have seen something of the reason why it can produce at lower 
cost thun any of its competitors; of which. it has scores. Let us 
see, briefly, what it does with its profits. Investigation will 
show that it devotes them fundamentally to four things: 

1. To good wages to its employees, with the steadiest prac- 
ticable employment, under the safest and most sanitary and 
satisfactory. conditions: practicable under all the circumstances, 

2. To extension and improvement of its plants: On these are 
expended $50,000,000 to $150,000,000 a year. 

8. To reasonable dividends to its owners. These are never 
exorbitant, running 7 per cent per annum to holders of pre- 
ferred stock and 5 per cent per annum to holders of common 
stock. ; 

4. To building up a reserve, laying aside in good times a sur- 
plus to enable it to pass through hard times with a minimum 
of anxiety to its owners and its employees. This reserve is 
also insurance of due service at all times and at reasonable 
prices to the public. 

Meantime it treats its competitors with every reasonable 
consideration and acts as a stabilizer to the market. It never 
encourages a “runaway” market or “ profiteers" on its cus- 
tomers. On the other hand, in bad times it does not try to 
undersell its competitors, though, as we have seen, it could do so 
by reason of its lower costs. 


| Who is responsible for building up this giant industry and 
putting into it this fine spirit? The man more responsible 
than anyone else is Elbert Hi Gary. Let us look at him first 
through the eyes of an exceptionally clever writer, Horace 
| Wade, author of “In the Shadow of Great Peril,” who recently 
interviewed Judge Gary in his office, from a report. of which 
interview I take this: typical extract: 

A man of steel—strong, big, and fine—a boy who worked on a farm 
and got to be head: of America's test corporation. That's the way 
Judge Elbert H. Gary looks. And pleasant! I think that the wonder- 
ful thing about Judge Gary is his kindness, There is something as 
gentle as a woman in his manner, 

Mr. Chairman, I have recently read a remarkable book enti- 
tled United: States Steel: A Corporation with a Soul.“ Al- 
thaugh perhaps the most important plant of the corporation 
is in my district, and I am somewhat familiar with its opera- 
tion, I had never had time or opportunity to get into the real 
philosophy underlying this great organization. This book tells 
the story of the coming true of the dream of a. big man in the 
general interest. It is the story of Elbert Hi Gary and the 
United States Steel Corporation, written by Arundel Cotter, 
of New York City, who writes as one having accurate informa- 
tion. I have conferred with former Congressman James T, Mo- 
Cleary, to whom I am indebted for many of the facts stated 
in these remarks, who was for about 10 years secretary of 
the American [ron & Steel Institute, and who may therefore 
be expected to have thorough information on the subject. Mr. 
McCleary tells me that he has read the book three times care- 
fully and has found: only one mistake. It is an unimportant 
one, being simply the date of the last of the Gary dinners: 
Mr. Cotter’s book is so valuable, as setting, forth, really im- 
pertant information that should be known to every. intelligent 
person, but especially to men like us who are trusted with the 
management of national affairs, that I feel it my duty to the 
country, as well as a real pleasure, to quote briefly from the 
book, so that my associates may have it brought to their at- 
tention and be able to judge somewhat of its merits through 
such samples. Mr. Cotter begins his book in this way: 

Mere size, to the majority of us, presents a certain. fascination. 
Especially is this the case when it is the result of human endeavor. 
Hence were the United States) Steel nothing but the largest business: 
aggregation in the world, its immensity alone might. get placing on, 
record the facts connected with its formation and its subsequent his- 
2 The corporation’s vast capitalization, a billion and à half of 
dollars, its yearly turnover exceeding: its capital, its ope roll of 
275, workers, or, with. their families, Piet Des 9555 te a large 


city, its productive’ capacity of more than 1 tons of steel. 
| annually— 


Exceeding the entire production of any other country than 


to say nothing of other products, the volume of its fleet of ore boats; 
several’ times the tonnage passing throu the Suez Canal, its foreign 
trade of $200,000,000—these: alone might make the corporation's 


history worth the telling. 

But size, — ig consid is of minor importance in itself, Its 
importance lies in the power it bestows to: influence its surroundings. 
The greatest of all industrial enterprises could not fall to affect indus- 
trial — generally, And the management of the corporation has 
recognized its responsibility in this regard and has endeavored’ to use 
its strength not selfishly but for the of all concerned: It is not 
too much to say that the o ization of the United States Steel’ 
rh entire marked the beginning’ of a new and era in indus- 
trial history. 


In the book thus begun we have an exceedingly interesting 


‘account of the great corporation—its conception, its birth, its 


early struggles, the men who have made it, the policies that 
have governed it, the success in every way that has marked 
its progress—all these things are told in a way to hold one's 
rapt attention and to leave him or her the wiser and tlie better 
for the close contemplation of such a really worth-while 
achievement. 

Early in the book is given this clear insight into the situation, 
in the steel industry before the organization of the corporation: 


In the fierce and bitter struggle that faced the early steel trade, only, 
the most daring or the most unscrupulous. manufacturer could survive ; 
and under the strain for production that was necessitated, only the 
strongest workers could live. Under the most favorable: conditions; the 
steel mill, as a well-known, steel maker said once, is far from being. a 
drawing room. Under the conditions that prevailed toward the close 
of the fast century, when men were worked to the breaking point in the 
mad fight, for tonnage, it is no wonder that the majority of steel 
workers collapsed early under the strain and were thrown on the human 
scrap pile, their vitality sapped and their youth gone. 

e one slogan of the industry was “tonnage.” Everything was 
sacrificed by the manufacturer to this- single end. Machinery, com- 
aratively new, was scrapped to make room for more modern equipment, 
Waste of this kind was not considered. Production was everything, 
and nothing was spared to obtain increased output. And it must be 
admitted that to this attitude on the part of the producers, as much, 
perhaps, as to her immense natural advantages, the United States 
0 ber rapid rise to the front rank of steel nations, 

Gary's: ambition, like Carnegie's, knew no bounds; but where the 
little tch jronmaster work to make the steel industry an empire 
over which he should reign supreme, Gary dreamed of an immense re- 
public of steel. Where Carnegie sought to unity the control of the steel 
trade and bring it into his own hands, Gary sought to make the indus- 
try one owned by the people, particularly by the workers. Where Car- 
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negie stopped at the ocean and gave his attention to world business 
only at times when overproduction at home compelled him to seek for- 
eign markets . Gary sought to establish a world-wide and 
permanent market for the product of the blast furnaces and rollin 

mills of the United States. And the history of the United States Stee 
Corporation is the story of how Gary made his dream come true. 


THE CORPORATION NOT TRYING TO BE A MONOPOLY, 
Beginning on page 37, Cotter gives a statement of the industry 
outside of the corporation, showing that it has never used its 
great power to hurt its competitors but, on the other hand, has 
been to all most generous in its treatment, Mr, Cotter well says: 


Since the corporation began its existence a number of new steel 
companies have sprung into being, grown and expanded, while the older 
so-called independents have greatly increased their output. Although 
the corporation has added to its steel-making capacity, its competitors 
haye added a still larger amount, with the result that the big compan 
aay oan Eo less than one-half of the steel prođuction of the Unit 

ates. 

Enjoying the confidence of a number of steel manufacturers com- 
peting wi the steel corporation, the writer has been unable after 
patient investigation to find any evidence of its having at any time 
used its immense wealth to undersell a competitor, large or small, with 
the purpose of driving it out of business; while he has discovered more 
than one instance where it has actually assisted competitors. A com- 
pany, especially one whose v size exposes it to envy and attack, could 
not fail to earn the enmity its competitors if its methods were not 
at all times fair and above suspicion, The Steel Trust’s competitors 
have time and again, privately and publicly, and under oath, declared 
that they have no cause of complaint against it. 

But how about its customers? This question Cotter answers 
thus: 

How has the customer, the steel consumer, fared? The corporation 
has always been slow to advance prices and equally slow to lower 
them. It bas usually endeavored to prevent prices from reaching an 
abnormally high level in “boom” times, when overwhelming demand 
had placed the steel seller in control of the market by setting a maxi- 
mum quotation at a fair level, permitting any manufacturer a fair 
profit, and has thus protected the consumer whose urgent need of the 
metal at a particular time made him a prey to profiteering. * * * 
And whether for quick or deferred delivery, it charges one price. 

Now, let us see how the steel worker has fared. In Mr, 
Cotter’s book this subject is deservedly given large space, be- 
cause it is particularly in its treatment of the workers in mine 
and mill that the Gary plan is noteworthy. Though strongly 
tempted to quote at length on this subject, I am hoping that a 
small sample will prompt in the reader the desire fo read the 
entire book, as I have done twice with great satisfaction, the 
facts revealed being highly creditable to human nature and 
therefore good reading for anyone who wishes well the man 
who is in the hardest part of the struggle for a career of high 
or low degree. Here is where the corporation shows its fine 
“soul.” Beginning on page 40, Cotter says: 

Nor has the steel worker been lost sight of. It is admitted by all 
familiar with the subject that the Steel Corporation has been re- 

onsible for the steady and decided advance in wages in the industry 
that has been witnessed in the last 19 2 Wages have been in- 
creased voluntarily and without demand from the men whenever trade 
conditions made increases ible. At the same time the corporation 
has set its face against reducing wages in times of stress. And, what 
is more important, it has spent immense sums of money on sanitation, 
education, and other ways of bettering the wage earner’s lot, has 
helped him to save and invest his money by offering special induce- 
ments for so doing, and has set an example to industry generally that 
has done more for the cause of common labor than has been accom- 
plished by labor unions themselves. * Among the stockholders 
of the big enterprise more than one-third are men who work in the 
furnaces, mines, mills, and offices, and these haye become stockholdera 
under the plan that permits employees to acquire stock on the install- 
ment plan and offers a premium as an inducement to hold it. 

THR STOCK SUBSCRIPTION PLAN, 

It may be of interest to know more about this stock subscrip- 
tion plan. Cotter speaks of it thus: 

The plan as finally worked out and put into operation was designed 
to accomplish three main objects: First, to interest the employees in 
the Steel Corporation as a whole, and not merely in the operations of 
the subsidiary for which they worked; second, to giye them an incentive 
to do everything possible to reduce expenses and as bm ing in; 
crease profits; third, to offer them an inducement to stay with the 
corporation and identify themselves with it, * * + In effect, the 
stock subscription plan makes for a capital-labor partnership. It 
benefits both the worker and the employing company. In a small way 
it makes the worker a capitalist himself and enables him to see some- 
thing of both sides in capital and labor disputes. 

From information in Cotter’s book I have framed the follow- 
ing table showing the recent operations under the stock-sub- 
scription plan, giving the number of employees subscribing for 
stock during the last six years, year by year, and the number of 
shares taken by them each year: 


From this table we can readily see that the plan is growing 
year by year in the confidence of the workingmen; they are 


subscribing in ever-increasing numbers and for ever-increasing 
numbers of shares. This indicates clearly a very desirable 
increase in thrift. Every man will be, in consequence, a better 
neighbor and a better citizen. 


SOME OF THE OTHER THINGS DONE FOR EMPLOYEES. 


At the meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute in 
May, 1920, in compliance with the desire of the members for 
information, Charles L. Close, manager of the corporation’s 
bureau of safety, sanitation, and welfare, gaye a list of welfare 
facilities installed by the corporation up to January 1, 1920. 
Some of the principal items are: Dwelling houses and board- 
ing houses constructed and leased to employees at low rentals, 
27,553; churches, 25; schools, 45; clubs, 19; restaurants and 
lunch rooms, 64; rest and waiting robms, 210; playgrounds, 
131; swimming pools, 11; athletic fields, 96; tennis courts, 107; 
sanitary drinking fountains, 3,077; pipe systems for drinking 
water, 869; protected wells and springs, 647; comfort stations 
(complete units, either bath or dry houses, closets, wash and 
locker rooms), showers, 2,672; clothes lockers, 116,749; base 
hospitals, 25; emergency stations, 286; company surgeons, 
physicians, and internes, 167; outside surgeons on salary, 107; 
nurses, 189; visiting nurses, 68; teachers and instructors, 222; 
safety inspectors, spending entire time on safety work, 101; 
employees who have served on safety committees, 25.948; em- 
ployees now serving on safety committees, 5,500; employees 
who have been trained in first-aid or rescue work, 16,801; em- 
ployees now in training, 801. 

From 1912 to the end of 1919 expenditures in these lines 
were: Welfare, $11,751,429; sanitation, $11,732,666; accident 
prevention, $6,530,706; relief for injured men and families of 
men killed, $22,652,238; cost of employees’ stock subscription 
plan, $9,160,000; pension fund payments in excess of income 
provided by permanent fund, $1,824,693; for creation of per- 
manent fund. $8,000,000 ; total, $71,651,782. A sum of $5,113,570 
paid in pensions to employees from a fund originally established 
by Andrew Carnegie is not included in the above total. 

Concerning the success of the stock-subscription plan, Cotter 
says: 

In its application the stock-subscription plan has been an unquali- 
fied success. Particularly in recent years employees of all classes, 
from common labor to executives, have shown eagerness to avail them- 
selves of its terms to acquire a petoun financial interest in tbe bi 
corporation, Subscriptions have for years far exceeded the amounts o 
stock offered, but all subscriptions have been honored. 

Naturally the stock-subscription plan has not been regarded with 
favor by those whose interests lie in 3 dissent between capital 
and labor, and the plan has been attacked in many ways. One of 
these is the charge that it is a money-making scheme, under which 
the corporation purchases its own stock cheap and sells to the workers 
at a profit. As a matter of fact, the operation of the plan is a con- 
tinuous source of expense to the corporation, which has so far spent 
on it an aggregate of $9,160,000, It has, however, profited from the 
plan in one way—increased loyalty, efficiency, and cooperation. 

THE MAN AT THE HELM, 


In the prologue to his book Mr. Cotter pays this well-deserved 
tribute to the man in whose heart and brain was born this mag- 
nificent enterprise, an achievement of which any man might well 
feel proud: 

Every business enterprise however great, reflects in its dealings with 
its competitors, its customers, its employees, and the public generally®@ 
the ind viduality of some one man. Curious as it may seem at first 

lance, this personal touch, far from being lost, is particularly evident 
n the greatest of all business enterprises—the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Many men, including some of the ablest financiers the coun- 
try has produced, have assisted in a measure in 5 corporation 
what it is to-day. Morgan, Frick, Perkins, and others have helped with 
their counsel in bringing the corporation to the preeminent place it 
holds to-day in the industrial world. But one man has stood ont among 
all these—Elbert H. Gary, its chairman and executive officer. Through- 
out its ramifications the Steel Corporation is everywhere a reflection of 
Gary's spirit. His influence from the time of its incorporation nearly 
20 years ago— 


Mr. Gotter’s book was published in 1921— 


has shaped its policies and, almost from the beginning, has dominated 
its counsels. For what the corporation is, whether or bad, Gary 
must accept full 5 Judge Sar himself would probably ob- 
ject to the word “dominated.” He would doubtless prefer “ guided,” 
for his dominance has never been autocratic. But his colleagues, except 
perhaps in the earlier days, haye confidently accepted his opinion on 
all matters pertaining to the corporation's welfare. And the events of 
the last few 3 have proven that they were right in so doing. 

Gary's attitude toward labor was well known. He believed in“ lean- 
ing over backward” in the matter of giving justice to the worker. And 
when union organizers and radical agitators attempted to force the 
closed shop on the industry many of his competitors feared that he 
would fold to the demand of the labor organizers. But Gary never 
Rinched. from responsibility, however great. ere a question of principle 
was involved concerning not the rights of the employer alone but those 
of the very large number of unorganized workers. Although pressure 
was brought to bear upon him from high quarters to compromise and 
avoid a strike, and later to settle it once begun, the head of the corpora- 
rp unswervingly stood his ground and led the steel trade to a signal 

etory. 

On October 24, 1919, the annual meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute was held in New York City at the Hotel Commodore, 
Some sixteen hundred of its members, including the majority of the 
leading figures in the steel trade, attended. The steel strike had been 


Ats head. 
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going on for some weeks and the steel mon were gathered to hear what 
ary had to say. The entrance of the judge into this gathering was the 
signal for a most remarkable demonstration, for these staid, solid busi- 
ness men, on catching sight of Gary, broke into a spontaneous salyo 
of cheers, which was en tic and prolonged. It was a tribute to 
his generalship in the struggle then being waged, an unequivocal admis- 
sion of his right to supreme command. In that storm of cheers were 
buried all doubt that may have ever been entertained. 

It is impossible to write of the Steel Corporation without writing of 

His influence on it is too direct, too personal, to be ignored. 
The corporation, in a sense, is Gary. He has infused it with ‘his spirit, 
a spirit which, it is hoped, will continue always to dominate it. 

I can not better close these quotations from this most interest- 
ing and instructive and inspiring book than in Cotter’s own 
words: 

Perhaps no better conclusion for this volume can be found than the 
remark recently made to the writer by one of the leading independent 
steel makers. He said, United States Steel is a remarkable organiza- 
tion. Nothing like ft exists or ever existed. It is in a class by itself.” 


MARSHAL FOCH’S TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN STEEL MEN. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute, of which Judge Gary 
was the originator, and from its organization till the present 
has been its president, holds twe general meetings a year, one 
in May and the other usually in October. These meetings always 
close with a banquet. In 1921 the fall meeting was postponed 
until the 18th of November to permit the attendance of Marshal 
Foch, the great generalissimo of the allied armies in the World 
War, who was the guest of honor on that occasion. Not being 
— — in the use of English, Marshal Foch spoke in his native 

rench. 

In his speech the marshal voiced the well-deserved admira- 
tion of the world and himself for that great organization, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, and the men and the indus- 
try for which it stands. It was to this splendid organization 
that in the hour of need the National Government turned for 
service that no other body could render. The Government of 
the United States turned over to this organization the responsi- 
bility of providing for the steel needs of the allied armies, and 
in the carrying out of the heavy duty thus imposed, the great 
trust thus bestowed, the American Iron and Steel Institute 
never once fell down, as was so strikingly set forth in the mar- 
shul's speech, Translated into English, the marshal's address 
was as follows: 


Three years ago to-day, on November 18, 1918, the allied armies, 
with shouldered arms, began a march of 200 kilometers, which carried 
them vyictoriously to the Rhine. The Germans had requested several 
days, from Noyember 11 to November 18, of respite to put somewhat 
of order into their ranks, which had been thrown into disorder during 
their rapid retreat toward Germany. This result was the consecration 


of the great effort which led us to victory. e 
But for the coordination of a battle, the achievement of a yictory, 
one must the cause. I find it about me this evening. Victory 


has been attributed to unity of command. But to attain it, to sustain 
it, there is necessary unity of sentiment, of ideals, of action, behind 
the armies; and of first importance were the formidable efforts of our 
industries which gave us the necessary material. 

Rattles of the present day are, indeed, won by men, but not solely 
by force of numbers. They are won, above all, by supply of munitions, 
of machines, Many cannon are necessary, For the cannon tbere is 
need of many shells. This again makes necessary, in the rear of the 
armies, means of transport so formidable as to defy imagination. Be- 
fore the war the most advanced nations estimated the daily consumption 
at 14,000, 20,000, or 80,000 shots per day. In 1918 the allied armies 
had arrived at 500,000 to 600,000 shots per day. This necessitated a 
like increase in technical elements, as well as extraordinary means of 
transportation behind the Itnes. 

Now this formidable consumption which we thus attatned would not 
have been hle without the industrial production which furnished 
the Army with materials, with machines. It was this extraordinary 
production which you were capable of attaining that permitted us to 
carry through the succession of victories that led to the armistice. 
mit me, then, to see the principal elements of our victory in the ad- 
mirable industrial efforts which you put forth at that very moment, 
making it possible to sustain the advance of our armies, always sure of 
the necessary support behind the lines. As you never failed to keep 
your promise, as we never lacked the pros lés which we needed, it 
wax your activity, your enemy, your will which procured us victory, 

Further, allow me to see behind this ee a supreme patriotism 
which existed everywhere and of which the sole objective was to win 
the war. Permit me, then, to-day to salute with profound t this 
industrial capacity which permit us to advance without Inck of nec- 
essary material and thus avold great losses. It is with this thought, 
gentlemen, that T greet you now with feelings of profound gratitude. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB’S RESPONSE TO MARSHAL FOCH. 


Following this fine and well-deserved tribute to the American 


steel industry, which, coming from such a high source, was in- 
deed commendation to be proud of, expressed with soldierly 
brevity and pointedness and with French courtesy, President 
Gary introduced Mr. Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation (which is next in size to the United 
States Steet Corporation), and former Director General of the 
United States Shipping Board during the war, one of the three 
vice presidents of the institute, to respond to Marshal Foch. 
Mr. Schwab, a great favorite with all the members of the insti- 
tute, d in part: 


I highly bd edi the honor which the directors and the chairman 
gave me in ing me to say a few words this evening * * 

I like to feei, and in the presence of this gathering the feeling is most 
intense, that there is something peculiarly fine and honorable and 
strong in our profession of workers in iron and steel, The ters 


of word pictures have never been able to describe a great and strong 
character better than as “a man of iron.” The soldiers, brayely 33 
enemy shot and bayonet, were described as men of iron nerves and wil 
of steel. In our own day, when we seck a symbol for what is enduring, 
for what is steadfast in character, we find nothing better than steel. 

And so, my dear Marshal, may I tell you, in the langnage of the 
paer ot poets, that you have been “ grappled to our souls with hooks 
of stee: 

Great as he was in all the responsibilities of war leadership, Marshal 
Foch will stand as the supreme representative in all history of unity 
of action and command. Have you, my friends, ever thought how 
frequently this profound principle of action applies in life and industry? 
Indiyiduats and individual interests can accomplish but little; united 
effort and cooperation under single leadership can accomplish anything. 
So it is in industry, our industry, all indu ; unity of action, unity 
of command, is the most effective means to graat results. 

When a battle is to be fought, when a game is to be won, when 
a struggle of any kind is to be undertaken, we need first of all the 
great commander, the man with vision to see what should be Gone, the 
man with courage to undertake it, the man with power of leadership 
to induce other people to follow him. We of the great steel industry 
have much to learn from this 9 — principle. The greatness of indus- 
trial achievement has been realized through the application of it, and 
America will continue to rise to still greater heights of achievement as 
she allows the principle to have freedom of action. 

We in this country are in the midst of a great business depression, 
a depression that is affecting the steel industry quite as acutel 81 
any other industry in the country. To esca from this slough o 
despond, the various factors of the steel business must consider the 
3 of the whole country rather than merely seek to promote their 
Be! 


aims. 3 
In Judge sing hee president of our Iron and Steel Institute, we have 
a really , t er. Let us follow him in his optimism and his de- 


termination to surmount the many difficulties to be met, By avallin 
ourselves of his farsighted wisdom, of his years of experience an 
knowledge, and by being guided by his direction in this great business 
depression that fares us we will see this dep on fade nway and find 
such prosperity as has never been known in this country before. 

I would be glad to include all of Mr. Schwab’s admirable ad- 
dress given in full in the Yearbook of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. I have necessarily had to omit all but one ref- 
erence to Marshal Foch, to whom the address was principally 
given over. But I have chosen the part of the address that 
particularly refers to Judge Gary and the United States Steel 
Corporation. It is well for us to remember that these words of 
Mr. Schwab are particularly pregnant with meaning, coming as 
they do from the head of the chief rival of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Coming thus from a strong competitor the 
commendation by Mr. Schwab of his business rival, Judge Gary, 
is “praise indeed." This attitude of Mr. Schwab harmonizes 
exactly with that of everyone I have ever met who knew Judge 
Gary well. Mr. Schwab spoke for the whole great steel in- 
dustry. And those who are only incidentally connected with 
the steel industry, who know the judge in other relations, are 
equally eloquent concerning ‘him, all testifying to his uniform 
fairness and kindness and wisdom. 

ETHICS IN BUSINESS. 


Last Saturday—June 17, 1922—at Dvanston, III., Judge Gary 
delivered an address that is so characteristic of him and his 
views on business relations, that in closing I quote, as best I 
can from the Associated Press report, necessarily brief, a few 
sentences from this inspiring address. Judge Gary is reported 
as having said: 

Business throughout the United States is to-da: 
higher plane than ever before, * * The Recher? 

er. The large rity now 
their affairs in accordance with the avowed belief that right is supe! 
to might, that morality is at least on a par with legality, and that the 
observance of both is essential to worthy achievement. 7 

Judge Gary is quoted as saying further: 

Business men also recognize that the rights of customers must always 
be respected; that employees are associates rather than servants, 
should be treated 3 that stockholders of corporations, as 
well as partners, are entit to any Information immediately on re- 
ceipt of the same by an officer or partner; that destructive competition 
must give way to humane com tion; and that full and prompt Pub. 
licity of all facts involving the public weal is demanded. “ * 
Ethical management brings profits to business. Any man or concern 

y establishes a reputation for honesty and fair dealing has a 
business asset of great pecuniary value. 

Concerning workingmen the judge said what he has always 
practiced: 

Conscientious treatment of employees will tend to increase their 
loyalty and efficiency. * * n every particular a contented work- 
man is far superior to one who 18 dissatisfied and disgruntled. 

To men in public life there is suggestion well worthy of the 
careful consideration of all of us. It is reported in the news- 
papers thus : 

As a passing suggestion it may be observed that henceforth the 
political party which s the most attention to ethics is likely ‘to 
secure e by the majority of voters, especially the women. 

In accounting for the great change in the attitude of captains 
of industry the judge very properly gives large credit to the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, who did so much to place right ahead 
of might in popular opinion and so mightily stirred up the 
public conscience. Without immodesty the judge might well 
have admitted that he was himself a pioneer in preaching and 
practicing righteousness in business. 
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SOMETHING OF WHAT IT MEANS, 

It is easier for all of us to understand a principle of life 
when we see it exemplified in human form. “Actions speak 
louder than words.” This has been my thought in presenting 
on this floor some of the results of my investigations. The 
greatest plant of the United States Steel Corporation is at 
Gary, in my district. That enterprise I am somewhat familiar 
with. The things that I have quoted about it I believe to be 
true. They reveal beyond question that United States Steel 
is indeed a corporation with a soul.” 

One of the lessons that I gather from this study, to which I 
have been giving thought for quite a while, is that it is the 
very bigness of the corporation that enables it to set the pace in 
good things, in its treatment of its competitors, of its customers, 
and of its employees, from all groups of which sworn testimony 
was given in its favor in the suit for the dissolution of its 
fairness and its kindness. While it is the duty of its managers 
to remember the reasonable rights of its stockholders, its 
everyday actions show that fairness to all parties, including 
the public, is not only consistent with good business principles 
but that, indeed, it lies at the root of the highest business suc- 
cess, such as has been achieved by this really wonderful busi- 
ness organization, ; 

With this shining example before the eyes of all men, there 
is no excuse for keeping unenlightened in our dealings in every 
relation in life. It is coming to be more generally understood 
that, after all. the best basis on which to build hopes for busi- 
ness success is that given nineteen hundred years ago. Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

For payment to Robert L. Doughton for nses incurred as con- 
testee in the contested-election case of Campbell v. Doughton, audited 
and recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 2, $2,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, after tine 19, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“For 1 to Thomas W. Harrison for expenses incurred as con- 
testee in the conte<ted-election case of Paul v. Harrison, audited and 
recommended by Committee on Elections No. 1, $2,000. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For reimbursement to the official stenographers to committees for the 
amounts actually expended and necessarily expended by them during 
the second session of the E r alone Congress up to and including 
June 30, 1922, $875 each, $3, 5 * 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : On page 3, line 24, after the sum 
“ $3,500,” insert “of which $875 shall be paid to the widow of M. R. 
Blumenberg, late an official stenographer to committees.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a good many Members of the 
House, and especially the older Members, those who have served 
on the Committee on Appropriations, knew Mr. Blumenberg, 
who was the dean of the committee stenographers of the House, 
very well. He has just died, and I am sure that I express the 
sympathy of all the Members of the House with his widow, and 
also express the sentiment of the House by saying that Mr. 
Blumenberg was one of the most capable men ever connected 
with the employment of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance, repair, and for exchange of an automobile for the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, fiscal year 1922, $2,500. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: On page 4, after line 3, insert: 

“ For additional compensation during the fiscal year 1923 to the clerk 
of the Committee on Appropriations, $1,000." 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say in this connec- 
tion that the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations gets 
$4,000 a year, and $1,000 additional while the present man occu- 
pies the place. A good many people have been trying to get 
him away from the service he now renders to the Congress. I 
have never known a man in all the history of my experience so 
well qualified, with so comprehensive a knowledge of Govern- 
ment matters, as Mr. Sheild, and while I offer an amendment to 
increase his compensation for 1923 by $1,000, I wish to say that 
that will not begin to compensate him for his value. He really 


is worth anything the Government might be called upon to pay 
him, and it would be a serious loss to the Government if by 
any chance he should separate himself from it. Every member 
of the Committee on Appropriations loves and trusts the man as 
they love and trust nobody else. He is worthy of the love and 
the confidence of the country, and particularly of those who 
come in daily contact with him. If I were to say all that I 
would like to say about him he would probably blush. So I 
will not attempt to say anything further as to his qualifications 
or his worth. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sixty per cent of the foregoing sums for the District of Columbia 
shall be paid from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 40 per 
cent from the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, before the District of 
Columbia appropriations are disposed of in this bill, to go back 
a little beyond the last paragraph just read, I would like to 
inquire with reference to the appropriation for temporary em- 
ployment of additional assistant inspectors in the building in- 
spection division. i 

Mr. MADDEN. That is already provided for. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask whether you hope 
the District Committee will bring in permanent legislation so 
that this item will not have to be carried as a temporary appro- 
priation? 

Mr. MADDEN. All the legislation that is enacted for the 
District in appropriations for any purpose is in order under 
the act to increase the activities from time to time. The ap- 
propriation for temporary inspectors depends on how much 
building there is. These men will be laid off when the work 
is through. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is not intended to 

Mr. MADDEN. It is to give them an additional number dur- 
ing the rush season. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. 

For settlement of claims arising under article 4 of an act entitled 
“An act to extend protection to the civil rights of members of the 
Military and Naval Establishments of the United States engaged in 
the present war,“ approved March 8, 1918, $25,000, to continue avail- 
gble during the fisea’ year 1923. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : On page 8, after line 23, insert 
as a separate paragraph : 

“Allotments of appropriations for medical and hospital services may 
be made during the fiscal year 1923 7 the United States Veterans“ 
Bureau to the United States Public Health Service for the care of 
beneficiaries of the United States Veterans“ Bureau, and incidental ex- 
pense: and such allotments shall also be available for expenditure 

y the United States Public Health Service for the necessary personnel, 

regular and reserve commissioned officers of the United States Public 
Health Service, clerical help in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, including all personnel, regular and reserve commissioned offi- 
cers, and others heretofore or hereafter detailed for duty to the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau.” 

Mr. MADDEN. The only difference between the language 
in this amendment and the language in the 1923 appropriation 
act is found in the second line from the last of my amend- 
ment—“ or hereafter detailed.” And that is made necessary 
by a ruling of the Comptroller General, which says that they 
can not make the payment where the assignments are made 
unless the language is so modified. These assignments from 
the Public Health Service of the Veterans’ Bureau were made 
as the result of an Executive order of the President of the 
United States. If this is not adopted, the activities existing 
between the Public Health Service and the Veterans’ Bureau 
and payment for those activities will cease on the Ist of July. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. Tia 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 85, noes 15. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Miscellaneous expenses: For an additional amount for printing 
stationery, and envelopes, and for purchase, repair, and exchange ot 
adding machines, addressing machines, typewriters, check-signing ma- 
chines, and other labor-saying devices, furniture, filing cabinets, and 
postage on foreign mail, to enable the Bureau of Pensions to carry out 
the bth ge se of the act of May 3, 1922, for the monthly payment of 
pensions, fiscal year 1923, $45,875. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, between lines 13 and 14, add a new paragraph on page 11, 
between lines 13 and 14, to read as follows: 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS—CALIFORNIA. 

For support and education of 100 Indian pupils at the Greenville 
Indian School, California, including pay of superintendent, $24,000; 
for general repairs and improvements, $4,000; for reconstruction of 
school building destroyed by fire on December 17, 1921, to e- 
diately available, $60,000; in all, $88,000, for the fiscal year eb@ing 
June 30, 1923. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. It is not germane to the bill, and this 
has already been appropriated for, I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from California, for the next fiscal year, in the Interior 
Department bill. So there is no necessity for it. 

Mr. RAKER. This school burned down on December 17, 
1921. There are 100 pupils there without any facilities for 
going to school. There are 28 buildings. This is a plant already 
established. The Government has about $250,000 expended 
on it. These Indian pupils have no place in which to go to 
school, Now, if this bill is allowed and goes through by the Ist 
of July this school can be built and be in operation by the 1st 
of October, and the school can be opened in proper shape. 

I trust that the gentleman will let the amendment go through, 
so that we can establish this school and give these Indians an 
opportunity to get an education. It shall be my purpose to 
continue this effort until the poor Indian children are provided 
for and the school building rebuilt and the school at the Green- 
ville Indian school property fully equipped and running. Gi 

e Indian boy and girl a chance for a little education. It will 
help them, and by thus helping them we help the country gen- 
erally. I feel that the chairman of this great committee [Mr. 
Mappen] will eventually see that this appropriation is made. 
I will surely keep at and after him until his committee does 
make this provision in one of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, this matter was all threshed 
out in the House when the Interior Department appropriation 
bill was before the House, and it was threshed out in confer- 
ence adversely to the position of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker]. Appropriations were made for other 
schools for the accommodation of these same pupils, and what 
the gentleman proposes would be a duplication of accommoda- 
tions for the next year. I should be obliged to make the point 
of order if the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
did not do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] makes the point of order on what ground? 

Mr. MADDEN. On the ground that it is not germane. 

Mr. CRAMTON, And on the further ground, Mr. Chairman, 
that it provides for the erection of new buildings not now 
authorized by law. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I understand under the rule 
that as to new buildings, per se, the erection and establishment 
of them, the point of order would be good; but I want to direct 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that here is an established, 
going concern. There are some 28 buildings at this plant, some 
smaller and some larger. There is a farm connected with it 
and all other equipments. The assembly hall or school building 
was destroyed by fire. 

Now, this is to reconstruct that school building and continue 
the plant, and therefore it does not fall within the rule that it 
is a new building. To my mind it is clearly in order under the 
rule that I call to the attention of the Chair. I think the mere 
statement of it is sufficient, and I shall not go into further 
detail in regard to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Michigan on the matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The point of order is made on the item of 
$60,000, which is to put up a building in the place of one de- 
stroyed by fire. The Committee on Appropriations has not the 
jurisdiction to authorize such a building. That authorization 
must come from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MADDEN. And it is not germane, besides. 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment reads: 

BUREAU OF INDIAN APFAIRS—CALIFORNIA, 


fornia, including pay of superintendent, $24,000; for gen- 
nts, $4,000; for reconstruction of school 

8 5 by fire on December 18, 1921, to be immediately 
available, $60,000; in all, $88,000, for the fiscal year ending June 
Manifestly the one item contained in the amendment, namely, 
for reconstruction of school building destroyed by fire on De- 
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cember 17, 1921, authorizes an appropriation for a building 
which has not been authorized to be constructed by law, and 
therefore it seems to me the amendment is subject to a point 
of order as to that item, 

Chairman Tixson, on February 4, 1920—page 2635 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, second session, Sixty-sixth Congress—in 
ruling on a similar matter, said: 

While a committee may report a bill embracing different subjects 
it is not in order during consideration in the House to introduce a 
new subject by way of amendment. 

To a bill making appropriations for deficiencies in the Government 
service, an amendment appropriating for a service not mentioned in 
the bill is not germane. 

There are other precedents to the same effect. 

I think these rulings are supported by reason, and the point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of criticism, 
but a question of facts. I do not know what is the matter; 
I would like to find out. Here are 100 Indian pupils located in 
a place a long distance from school anywhere else near to 
where their parents live, and they are trying to do something 
to improve themselves with the assistance of the whites. The 
Government has expended a large sum of money on this plant. 
It has a farm. has good grounds, and has a splendid location. 
The Forest Service, under work carried on by myself and 
others, turned over to this school in the neighborhood of three 
hundred and some-odd acres of forest land for the use of the 
school, so that the pupils might learn the conditions in connec- 
tion with forestry. There are some 28 buildings remaining 
on this plant. 

Now, it is said that because God Almighty or someone de- 
stroyed this building by fire on December 17, 1921, it should 
not be rebuilt. While it is stated that there is provision made 
for them, I dispute the fact. They will scatter them around 
from 100 to 500 miles, as they have done already, some at 
Carson City, Nev., some at Salem, Oreg., some at the Sherman 
Institute, in southern California, and other places, and a large 
part of them are not going to school at all for the lack of re- 
building this wooden building that was there, where these 
Indians were given an opportunity to be educated. Every man, 
woman, and child in that community, all the public officials, 
the State Superintendent of Instruction in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and other officials have written or telegraphed, and said 
this is necessary and that it ought to be constructed; but for 
some unforeseen and unknown reason that I can not find out, 
this school is not permitted to exist, while in the same bill a 
gymnasium that was destroyed by fire, costing much more 
than this, can be reconstructed out of the funds of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I can not get my mind to realize why the Indians located in 
California in Plumas County near Greenville, where they 
ought to have an education, where they ought to have this guid- 
ing hand to help them along, should be deprived of this right, 
and the remaining property of the Government stand idle and 
these Indians be sent away somewhere else to school and the 
greater part of them not be given schooling. The superintend- 
ent of instraction and the board of charities sent people up 
there within three weeks after the school was destroyed, and 
I inserted a letter in the Record once before which showed that 
these Indian pupils were not only driven from the school by 
the fire but that they were practically out of something upon 
which to subsist. Now, you appropriate for everything else. 
You take the land from these people right along, and you have 
not paid them back that which you agreed to pay, and still 
you are depriving them of the right to have an opportunity for 
education and general advancement so that they might have 
a chance to become self-sustaining and to become better people, 
because that is what will happen under the circumstances. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Ninety-four Members present, not a quorum, The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; ; 


Andrews, Nebr. Black y Brooks, Pa. Butler 

Arentz Bland, Ind. Brown, Tenn. Campbell, Kans, 
Bacharach Blanton Buchanan Campbell, Pa. 
Beck Bond Burke Cantrill 

Beedy Brennan Burtness Carter 

Benbam Britten Burton Chandler, N. Y. 
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Clark, Fla Harrison McLaughlin; Nebr: Sabath 
Clarke, N. Henry Pa. Sanders, Ind. 
Classon Herrick Mes Schall 
Cockran Hersey MacG: r Shelton 
Codd mo Mansfield tegel 

Colton Mead: $ 

Connolly, Pa. Hooker ritt emp 
Cooper, Ohio Humphreys Michaelson Smithwick 
Kop ey Husted Montague yder 

— Hutchinson oya Stevenson 
Dallinger Ireland Moore, III. Stiness 
Darrow J SORN Morin Stoll 

Davis, Minn, Nelson, J. M. Sullivan 
Deal J eforie, Nebr. Newton, Minn. Summers, Wash. 
Diekinson Johnson, Miss. Nolan Swank 

‘Dominick Johnson, 8. Dak. O'Connor Sweet 
Drane Johnson, Wash. Olpp 0 
Drewry e Osborne Taylor, Ark, 
Driver ar! Overstreet Taylor, Colo, 
Dunbar Kelley. Mich. Padgett en Eyck 
Dunn elly, Pa. ge 
Evans Kendal} Parks, Ark, Tilson 
Fairchild Kennedy deen Mo, ‘Treadway 
Fairfield Ketcham Patterson, N. J. Tosker 
Fenn Kiess Perkins 
Knight. Kin Perlman Taarn 
Fields Kinkaid Petersen Vare 
Fish Ki atrick rter Vestal 

Fitzgerald Ki R Pow Volk 

rear Kleezka Rainey, Ala. Ward, N. Y. 
Kraus Ransley ason 
n Kreider Rayburn Wilson 
Fuller Kunz Reber 
Gahn- Langley: Reed, N. Y. Wood, Ind. 
Gallivan Larson, Minn R W. Va. 

Garrett, Tenn Lawrence Roae: Woodyard 
Garrett, Tex. 1 n Robertson. Wright 
Gilbert Longworth Robsion. Wyant 
Gorman Luce Rodenberg Yates 
Gould Lyon Rossdale Young 
Graham, Pa Me€lintie Rouse: 

' Greene, Mass. MeCormick Rucker 
Griest McFadden _ Ryan 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Granam of Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, haying under consideration the third deficiency 
bill (H. R. 12090), found itself without a querum, whereupon 
he cu used the roll to be called, when 237 Members answered to 
their names, and he handed in the list of absentees to be printed 
in the Journal and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the third deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 
12090) with Mr. Granam of Illinoisin the chair. 

MESSAGE FROM THE: SENATE. 

The: committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
taken the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr: Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S: 
831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of the 
Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, 
amending the Federal reserve act. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bill of the following title, im which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

8.3845. An act changing the name of Keokuk Street in the 
county of Washington, D. C., to Military Road. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I asked leave last 
night, but in some confusion it was not acted on, and I now 
ask unanimous consent to revise and extend the remarks which 
I made yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend in the Rrconp 
his remarks made yesterday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk. will report. 

The Clerk peanta as follows: 


Amendment by Ragen: Add a new paragraph on page 11, be- 
tween lines 13 Fos 14, to read as follows: 

„ BURBAD OF INDIAN AFFAIRS—CALIFORNIA, 

„For support and education of 100 hoagie od pupils at the Greenville 
Indian School, Canitpenia 4 including 7 95 superintendent, De ingore | 
for general repairs and improvemen 0005: for repair 
building on account of and by reason of t fire’ on December 17. 1921 
to be immediately available, $60,000; in all, $88,000," for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from California, 
It is impossible to repair a building which does not exist. 


The. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentieman from: California de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. RAKER. This is to repair a building on account of and 
by reason of a fire on December 17, 1921; and in a ruling here- 
tofore made by a chairman. of the Committee of the Whole a 
similar amendment was held in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the Chair that this is the same 
amendment which the: gentleman. has heretofore offered in a 
different form. It is not a germane amendment. It is also 
plainly an appropriation of money for a purpose not author- 
ized by law. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER: There has been a ruling directly by the chair- 
man on this point involved here, the same language the Chair 
has ruled upon. I know the Chair has already ruled, but I 
wondered if the Chair had noticed that ruling. 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair has, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH 

Not to exceed $5,000. of the appropriation of $500,000 contained in 
the act. entitled “An act making an appro) tion to enable the Depart- 
ment of Justice to investigate and prosecute . — frauds,” ap — . — 
May 22, 1922, ns made available for furniture and repairs, in 
floer coverings, file holders, and cases. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11. Ine 19; after seg niga 1 8 3 the words “ the pur- 

se of,” and in the same: line, afte E 

‘ord “thereto.” And in fine 20, after the 1 “ cases ™ insert the 
words “in addition to — 0 furniture secured from surplus war stores 
through the General Supply Committee.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of: 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee if any of this $500,000 fund 
will be used to enable the prosecuting officer in this District to 
prosecute other than war-fraud cases? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman know why 
there has been no trial of the men indicted for the Knicker- 
bocker disaster? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That disaster occurred last 
winter. It was a clear case of the murder of men and women, 
the result of incompetency and greed. 


Mr. MADDEN. They have a regular appropriation for that 


purpose under the district attorney. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Upward of six months have 
elapsed and all the evidence was in the hands of the authori- 
ties a few days after the tragedy. Nothing is being done or has 
been done up to this time. If there is anything that showed 
the necessity of reformation in: court procedure, and especially 
in criminal procedure, it is the great delay in this case. Ninety- 
seven innocent persons were enticed into a place which they 
thought safe, and there made to suffer an agonizing death. 
Soldiers who had served across the seas were killed there. 
Some of my own personal acquaintances were among the vic- 
tims—one a young woman, mother of two beautiful children. 
The young, the beautiful, the brave were slaughtered as the 
result of incompetency and greed: The facts show that it could 
not have been anything else. Six months have elapsed, nothing 
has been done, and all the witnesses within a few roc of the 
courthouse. A 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Upon what evidence does the gentleman base 
the statement that nothing has been done? 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Because there ought to have 
been trials of those cases. 

Mr. WALSH. There has been something done. The gentle- 
man probably has not followed the Washington papers recently, 
There were demurrers filed in those cases. Arguments have 
been had, I believe; in all cases except one, and they are await- 
ing the decision of the court, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How long ago?’ 

Mr. WALSH. Within the last two weeks. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then it took five months before 
they had any hearing. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman well knows that they were 
indicted’ within 60 days after the accident happened. There 


“were many other cases pending at that time, and the district 


attorney has to have some order of procedure for cases, 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There could be no other case 
comparable in importance to the killing of 97 persons in that 
theater.. I know that there are powerful influences which will 
prevent the trial of these cases as long as it can be prevented. 
I myself years ago was an officer in charge of prosecutions, and 
I know how money, guilty money, will do anything to delay 
prosecutions, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am sure we are very much 
gratified to have the intimation conveyed to the people of the 
District that guilty money is probably being used to delay the 
trial of cases, when as a matter of fact the indictments were 
found, I think, within 60 days after the accident happened. I 
have not talked with any official connected with the district 
attorney’s office in this city, but there is no reason why these 
cases, when the demurrers have been settled, if the contention 
of the Government is sustained, should not receive a speedy 
trial. I do not know of anything that has happened which 
would furnish the basis of a statement that any undue or 
improper means is being exerted upon the prosecuting officer 
to delay the trial in these cases. There are other cases pending 
in the District where people have lost their lives as a result of 
willful premeditation on somebody's part. These cases have not 
been tried. Of course, I can understand that people who haye 
lost friends and relatives and acquaintances in such a catas- 
trophe should want to take the owner, the builder, the architect, 
and the inspector out and hang them on the nearest telegraph 
pole. However, this is considerable of a District. It has its 
full share of crimes, misdemeanors, murders, accidents which 
involve criminal responsibility, and I believe that the district 
attorney's office is keeping pace with the work. The cases are 
filed in court, and the orderly way, as the gentleman well knows, 
is to take the cases up in the order in which they are filed. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. CLOUSE. There was an investigation, a jury of inquest 
impaneled, and the district attorney’s office took charge of the 
inquest to fix the responsibility, and that hearing extended 
over a period of some three or four weeks, did it not? 

Mr. WALSH. That isso. That was later followed up by the 
presentation of the case to the grand jury, and I think it hardly 
becoming that simply because these cases have not been brought 
to trial an insinuation should be made that guilty money or 
improper influence is being used to keep these parties who 
have been indicted from having a trial, when, as a matter of 
fact, there have been several questions of law raised which must 
be determined by the court, and they are under consideration 
by the court at the present time. From what I have read in 
the local press a very unique question of law was raised in this 
particular case. Lassume that the court which heard the argu- 
ment upon the demurrer is giving the matter consideration, and 
when the question is determined, if the contention of the prose- 
cution is sustained, the cases will be tried in due course and the 
guilty parties punished. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., $174,591.63 ; in all, $4,140,105.72. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of inquiring of the chairman of the 
committee whether the amounts carried in the various items in 
the paragraphs under “ Quartermaster Corps” which have just 
been read for the purchase of sites are the aggregate amounts 
authorized in the authorization act? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; they are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There were no reductions in the amounts 
from those that were authorized to be expended? 

Mr. MADDEN, No. The awards were all made, contracts 

were entered into, and the obligation exists. The authorization 
was not made in the act until the amount was ascertained. 

Mr, STAFFORD. This is merely carrying out some prior 
executed agreement as to the purchase of the property. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And when these amounts are appropriated 
there will be no other appropriations necessary for the acquire- 
ment of additional real estate for war activities. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. In reference to the Quartermaster warehouse in 
Baltimore and the Aberdeen Proving Ground and these other 
items to which the gentleman from Wisconsin refers, it is my 
understanding that they were passed on by the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. And the amounts were the claims approved, 
except where they were necessarily cut down by the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. MADDEN. We did not cut them down. We allowed the 
amounts which are allotted in the act or obligated by the Gov- 
ernment under the contract. 

Mr. HILL. And all of these items are as they came from tlſe 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MADDEN. Exactly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

Readjustment of contracts: For amounts found to be due various 
contractors under the provisions of section 10, river and harbor act ap- 
oxen March 2, 1919, on certain contracts for work on river and harbor 

provements entered into but not completed prior to April 6, 1917, 
for work performed between April 6, 1917, and July 18, 1918, as set 
forth in detail in reports of the Chief of Engineers forwarded to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives by letters of the Secretary of 
War as published in House Documents Nos. 205 and 219, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, $210,535.66. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of inquiring of the chairman of the com- 
mittee the necessity for this appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is the third and last of a group of 
settlements which were authorized to be made by the Corps of 
Engineers in connection with the river and harbor work under 
contracts that were entered into between April 6, 1917, and 
July 18, 1918. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that. That is-the language of 
the paragraph, but did the expenditure go beyond the amount 
appropriated by the Congress for that purpose? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Congress did not appropriate. Congress 
never appropriates until the settlements are made, and there 
have been three series of settlements and this is the last one. 

Mr. DOWELL. This is done on the authorization? 

Mr. MADDEN. Under the act of Congress. 

Mr. DOWELL. Without any appropriation? 

Mr. MADDEN. Without any appropriation. These people 
have not had their money on this at all. This is the last settle- 
ment of all of the contracts under that act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


The provision contained in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1921, 
e June 16, 1921, extending until June 30, 1922, the availabilty 
of the amounts of unexpended balances of appropriations chargeable 
with, the settlement of claims resulting from the suspension or termi- 
natién of contracts or other procurement obligations of the War De- 
partment and with the adjustment of claims under the act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1919, where the contract or obligation was entered 
into subsequently to April 6, 1917, and prior to November 12, 1918, is 
hereby extended to June 30, 1923, subject to the restriction that the 
balances so extended shall be used exclusively to settle the claims of 
foreign governments and their nationals for supplies or services fur- 
nished the American forces abroad: Provided, That the balances of 
8 herein extended may also be used to settle the claims 
of foreign governments and their nationals where the contract or obli- 
gation was incurred between November 12, 1918, and June 30, 1919, 
both dates inclusive: Provided, That such amounts of the appropria- 
tions of the War Department for the fiscal year 1920 as may neces- 
sary to effect settlements of the claims of foreign governments and 
their nationals properly payable from said appropriations may be 
withheld from cover into the surplus funds of the Treasury and remain 
available until June 30, 23: Provided further, That the total amount 
of the appropriations herein extended shall not exceed $3.203,000. 
which amount shali constitute one fund on the books of the Treasury 
Department: Provided further, That in the event any commission or 
authorized committee is sent abroad to adjust the claims mentioned 
herein, such expenses (not to exceed $30,000) as are necessary for such 
commission or committee properly to perform its duties shall be pay- 
able from the funds herein extended, Including traveling expenses, 
and such allowances to civilian members of such commission or com- 
mittee and employees sent therewith, for actual expenses in lieu of 
subsistence, mot to exceed $10 per day, as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and three Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out the word “the,” in line 16, page 17, after the word settle.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 17, line 16, after the word 
“settle,” strike out the word the.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In July, nearly a year ago, the Government requested 
bids on Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
not insist upon talking about Muscle Shoals at the present time, 
We are going to have that question up a little later this after- 
noon. 
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Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not in order. I do so because of im- 
portant legislation I hope to get. I 
* Mr. SEARS. While the entire country is interested in this 
question, I realize it is not now in order to discuss it if anyone 
objects, and I shall therefore wait until it is in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 3. That this act hereafter 
deficiency act, fiscal year 1922.“ 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word and ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the hear- 
ings upon this bill, I made a request of an Army officer repre- 
senting the War Department that a copy of a certain order be 
extended in the hearings. Through an oversight, as explained 
in the accompanying letter to the chairman of the committee, 
that order was not included, and under the permission that has 
Just been granted I shall place the order in the Recorp in full. 

At this time I shall take just a moment to call the attention 
of the committee to Paragraph VI, General Order 20, from the 
Chief of Staff, promulgated May 15 by the Secretary of War. 
The order reads in part: 


The Secretary of War authorizes and desires 4 and private dis- 
cussions on po Farle oecasions by officers of the Army in support 
of the military po cy of the United States as established by law and 
of the policies of the War Department in furtherance thereof designed 
to secure the national defense. 

Then omitting a large portion— 

As the policies involved have been worked out with much care after 
a very full consideration of all the factors entering into the probl 
it is desired, in order to avoid confusion, that they should be incussed 
from the standpoint of the War Department unless special authority 
thd oe presentation is obtained from The Adjutant General of 

In other words, the Secretary of War makes a special request 
to the 12,000 officers of the Army to go out and spread propa- 
ganda in behalf of the program laid down by the General Staff 
as long as they will promote that particular proposition, but 
serves notice on them that if they want to vary in their judg- 
ment in any way they must come and get special permission to 
speak. In other words, that lays down in this country a pro- 
gram making the General Staff of the Army supreme, teaching 
in this country a doctrine that has been repudiated in other 
countries of the world as a menace te democracy, and I believe 
that the order deserves the attentive study of the Members of 
the House. Nothing led Germany to militarism more than the 
dominance of the general staff over the thought of the country. 
We do not want to follow the path that led Germany to ruin 
and the world to desolation, even though Weeks be the guide. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For a brief one. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman know of any order is- 
sued by the General Staff to the other officers that before report- 
ing to any committee of Congress they must report to the staff 
and ets information as to what they are to give to the com- 
mittee 

Mr. CRAMTON. I might say this: In the same hearing when 
I made that request, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. An- 
THONY], chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the Army 
appropriation bill, made the following statement (hearings 
third deficiency appropriation bill, p. 255): 

Mr. ANTHONY. I wish also there was somebody here who could answer 
a little further, if it is not true that officers of the War Department 
have been severely reprimanded for expressing, even to congressional 
committees, an opinion at variance with the cy of the War Depart- 
ment, which is true. 

That significant and important statement was ignored by the 
War Department and the opportunity to deny Mr. ANTHONY'S 
charge was not availed of. It is my information that the very 
thing referred to by Mr. ANTHONY has very recently occurred, 
though it involves a dangerous effort of the military to domi- 
nate legislation. 

The letter and order referred to are as follews: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice or CHIEF OF FINANCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1922. 
Hon. Martin B. MADDEN, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Sm: It is noted that on pages 254 and 255 of the hearings before 
your committee upon the third deficiency appropriation bill, 1922, re- 
quest was made for a cop. of a recent order issued by the War Depart- 
ment in reference to public statements made by officers regarding the 
of Department. From the hen it appears 


may be referred to as the “ third 


that it was place such an order in the record, th: 
inadvertence the stenographer’s notes were returned without an inclu- 
sion of the order is 1 that the matter referred to is con- 


e eved t 
tained In Section VI of General Orders, No. 20, War Department, May 


15, 1922, and I imclose herewith a copy of this order for your informa- 
tion. A copy of this letter and of the order is also being sent to Mr. 
*, who, as shown by the record, made the inquiry regarding the 


order, 
By authority of the Secretary of War. 
Respectfully, 
KENZIE W. WALKER, 
Acting Budget OfMosr for the War Department, 
KS . . = s 


* . 
VI. Instructions 3 discussions of the military policy of the 
United States and of the War Department policies in furtherance 
thereof.—The Secretary of War authorizes and desires 


vate on on appropr by officers of the Army in 
support of the military policy of the United States as established 
law and of poli of the War Department in furtherance thereof 
a to secure the national defi 


ense. 
military policy of the United States is embodied in the national 
defense act of 1920. ‘This act expresses the views of military men 
throughout the country, includ the great mass of citizen soldiers 
who fought in the World War. it perpetuates the historic organiza- 
tions of the American Army that saved Europe and utilizes t tra- 
ditions and personnel as the foundation upon which to build future 
organizations of similar character. It provides for their orderly mobili- 
zation and training in their respective localities in time of war, and 
avoids the confusion and expense incident to the ant assembly of 
untrained and unrelated personnel at extemporized and widely scattered 


camps. 

This policy is in entire accord with the spirit of our institutions 

has met with the approval of all who have given it study and 

consideration. The sympathetic support of the public is necessary 
for its maintenance, and it is to be expected that this support will 
be freely given when the undoubted merits of the policy are understood 
and when attention is called te the burdensome and dangerous alterna- 
tive that must be faced unless it is made fully effective. 

The national defense is the ultimate mission of the Army, and a 
poe presentation to the public of the necessities in this regard, since 
t is essential to the accomplishment of this mission. becomes naturally 
and logically one of the important duties of the officers of the Army. 

As the policies involved have been worked out with much care after 
a very full consideration of all the factors entering into the problem, it 
is desired, in order to avoid confusion, that t sheuld be discussed 
from the standpoint of the War Department un cial authority 
ae A 3 presentation is obtained from The Adjutant General 
0 rmy. 


Existing orders in conflict with the foregoing provisions are modified 
ccordingty. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
Jonx J, PensHixe f 
General of the Armies, Chief of Staf. 
Official : 


Ronxur C. Davis, Acting The Adjutant General. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move that the commiitee 
do now rise and report the bin and amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker resumed the chair. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that until the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union reports, and the Chair will then recognize the 
gentleman? 

Mr, VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union has had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 12090 and has directed me to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that, the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. It is clear there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 3 


and 


Ackerman Classon Fish Humphreys 
Andrews, Nebr. Cockran Fitzgerald usted 
Anthony Codd ut Hutebinson 
Arentz Collins rear Jreland 
Bacharach Colton Freeman Jefferis. Nebr. 
Connolly, Pa. Fuller Johnson, Miss. 

Black 58 0 Funk Johnson, Wasb. 
Bland, Ind. Copley Gahn Kahn 
Blanton Crow Gallivan Kearns 
Bond Dallinger Garrett, Tenn. Kelly, Pa. 
Brand Garrett, Tex. Kendall 
Brennan Davis, Minn, Gilbert Kennedy 
Britten 1 Goldsborough Ketcham 
Brooks, Pa. Dempsey Goodykoontz Kiess 
Brown, Tenn. ison Gorman Kindred 
Browne, Wis. Dickinson Gould Kinkaid 

uc Domini Graham, Pa. Kirkpatrick 
Burke Greene, Mass. Kitchin 
Burmess Greene, Vt. Kleczka 
Burton Driver Griest ht 
Butler Dunbar Kreider 
Campbell, Kans. Dunn H Langley 
Campbell, Pa. Echols Herrick Larson, Minn. 
Cantril) Evans Hersey Lawrence 
Carter Fairchild Hieks Lazaro 
Chandler, N. Y. Fairfield Hogan Lee, N. X. 
Gark, Fla. nn Hooker Little 
Clarke, N. Y. Fields Hull Logan 


Longworth 

Lace 

Lyon 
cArthur 

MeClintie 

McCormick 

McFadden 


Montague: 
Montoya 
Moore, III. 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 


t> 


Overstreet 
Padgett 


The SPEAKER. Two, hundred and twenty-nine? Members 


Paige 

Parker, N. Y. 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perkins- 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Porter 

Pou 


Robertson 
Rodenberg 
en 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Rucker 


Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Ten Eyck 
mas 


Webster 
Williams, III. 
Wilson 


ise 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Yates 
Young 
Zihiman 


have answered to their names; a: quorum is present. 


Mr. MONDELI. Mr. Speaker; I 
ther proceedings under the call. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


Mr. MADDEN, 


on the bill and amendments to final passage, 


The question was taken and the Speaker announced: the ayes 


appeared to have it. 
Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House divided; and there wereayes 187; noes 22; 


Mr. VOIGT. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker; I object to the vote on the ground 


that there is no quorum present, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects: to 
the vote on the ground that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair thinks there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors; the Sergeant at Arms will- bring in absent 


Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 227, nays 


move to dispense with fur- 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


none, answered“ present 1, not voting 202, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrew, Mass, 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
well 
Atkeson _ 
Bankhead* 
Barbour 


Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Boies 
Bowers 
Bowling 


Ox 
Briggs 
Brooks, III. 
Bhiwinkle 
Burdick 


ts 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindhlom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clause 

Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Conmally, Tex. 
Connell 


Coughlin 


YRAS—227. 
Dyer Larsen; Ga. 
monds Layton 
tiott Lazaro 
allis Les, Calif. 
Faust Leatherwood! 
Fa vrot Lee, Ga. 
Fess Lehlbach 
Fish Lineberger 
Fisher Linthicum 
Foster London 
Free Lowre 
French McDuiiie 
Frothingham McKenzie t 
Fulmer McLaughlin, Mich. 
Garner Madden 
Garrett, Tenn, Magee 
Gensman Maloney 
Gernerd Maun 
Glynn Mansfield 
Graham, III. Mapes 
Green, Iowa Martin 
Griffin Mead 
Hadley Michaelson 
Hardy, Colo. Michener 
laugen Miller 
new Muis 
Hawley Milispangh 
Hays Mondel! 
Hickey Moore, III. 
Hil Moore, Ohio 
Himes Moores; Ind. 
Hoch Morgan 
Hogan Mott 
Huddleston Murphy 
Hudspeth Nelson, Me. 
Hukriede Nelson, A. P. 
Jacoway Newton, Minn; 
James Newton, Mo, 
Jeffers; Ala. Norton 
Johnson, SA O'Brien 
Johnson, Wash. O'Connor 
Jones, PR. Ogden 
Jones. Tex. Oldfield 
Keller Oliver 
Kelley, Mich, Park, Ga. 
Kincheioe: tker} Ny J. 
King Fringes 
Kissel Purnel 
Kline, N. V. in 
Kline, Pa Radeliffe 
Knutson Rainey, III 
Kopp. K ker 
ra u amseyer 
Kunz Rankin 
Lampert Reece 
Lanham Rhodes 
Lankford Ricketts) 
NAYS5—None, 


Riddick 
Riordan 
Rogers 
Rose 


Sanders, N. T. 
Sanders, Tex. 


Sandlin 
Scott, Mich: 
Seott, Tenn, 
Sears 

Shaw 
Shreve 
Sinnott 
Sisson 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 

Speaks 
Sproul 
Stafford: 
Steagall 
Steiman 
Steenerson 
Stephens 


Strong, Kana, 


Strong, Pa. 


Sumners, Tex. 


Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 


Taylor, ‘Tenn, 


Temple: 


White, Me. 


Willlams; Tex. 
Williamson 


Brooks, Pa. 
Brown,Tenn. 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Burke 

Burtness 
Burton 

Butler 
Campbell, Kans, 
Campbell, Pa. 


Cockrun 
Codd: 
Colller 
Collins 
Colton 


Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 


Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minny 
Den! 


un 
Echols 
Frans 
‘Fairchild 
‘Fairfield 


$ 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Cramton 
NOT VOTING— 202. 


Fenn 
Fields 
Fitzgerald 
525 
ordney 
Frear- 
Freeman 
Fuller 
Funk 
Gahn 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz« 
Gorman 
Gould 
Graham, 
Greene, 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hammer 
Hardy, Text 
Harrison. 


Hayden 
a 


Hutchinson 
Ireland 

Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, 1 — 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Kahu 

Kearns 

Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 


Kennedy 
Kettham- 
Ki 


ess 
Kindred 
Kinkaid’ 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Knight 


Until: further notice: 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 


Mr. 


rks, Ar 
Patterson; Mb 
Patterson, N. J. 
Baden 


u 
Rainey, Ala. , 
Ransley 
Rayburn 


Robertson 
Robson 


So the previous question was ordered. 
Tue Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


Hutchinson with Mr. Kindred: 

Kahn with Mr. Cantril, 

. Sanders of Indiana’ with Mr. Driver. 
Kennedy with Mr. Fields: 

. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 
Langley with Mr Clark: of Florida: 

. Stiness with Mr. McClintie. 

. Fenn with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
. Wyant. with Mr. Black; 
. Kearns: with Mr. Deal. 
Brennan with Mr. Padgett. 

. Frear with Mr. Overstreet. 

Clarke of New York with Mr. Drewry. 
. Siegel with Mr. Wise: 
. Rossdale with Mr. Brand. 
. Codd with Mr. Tucker, 
. Burke’ with Mr. Wilson: 
Fuller with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
. Kreider with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Hardy of Texas, 
. Lee of New York with Mr, Tague, 
Graham of. Pennsylyania with Mr. Gilbert. 
. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Gallivan. 
Dallinger with Mr. Pou, 

. Yates with Mr. Kitchin. 

. Snyder with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
. Ryan with Mr. Logan. 
. Volk with Mr. Rhiney of Illinois. 
Opp with Mr. Dominick, 

. Sinclair with Mr. Tyson. 

Gould with Mr. Buchanan 

. Schall with Mr. Thomas. 

Webster with Mr. Collier, 

Arentz with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Dickinson with Mr. Sabath. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Harrisen: 
Luce with Mr. Swank. 
. Reed of New Vork with Mr. Collins. 

. Henry with Mr. Ward of North Carolina: 


Tyson 
Underbilr 
Vare 


Webster 
Williams, III. 
Wilson 


Bae 
rood ya 
Wyant 
1 
ou S 
Zihunaw 


— 
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Mr. Petersen with Mr. Lyon Pringe ers, T. 
. é , Tex. Steenerso: 
Mr. Crowther with Mr. Hammer. Purnell | dlin Stephens Walsh 
Mr. Griest with Mr. Hocker. Rainey, IIL Boots Mich; Strong; Pa, Watson 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. Raker Bears Taylor, N. J Wheele 
Mr. Evans with Mr. Rucker. Ramseyer haw Taylor, Tenn, White, Kans. 
Mr. Burtness with Mr. McSwain. . * nder Thomme Wiliama i 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Hayden. Reed, W. Va. isson lman Williamson 
Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Stevenson. peor Smith, Idaho Timberlake Wingo 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Humphreys, Riddick Snel 4 857 inches wane Tn 
Mr. Colton with Vir. Drane. Riordan Speaks bene Woodrat” 
Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Sullivan, — 5 Shinty Upsbaw Woods, Va. 
alle r t 
vis 888 2 1 Sanders, N. T. Steagall Vinson Wurzbach 
Mr. McArthur with Mr. Ten Eyck, n 
Mr. Beck with Mr. Blanton. Pe ava dinky sate ae chroma pa 
Mr. Fenn with Mr. Goldsborough, ane “PRESENT "—1, 
Mr. Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Montague. 8 
Mr. Gahn with Mr. Smithwick. NOT VOTING—194. 
Mr. Knight with Mr. Rainey of Alabama, ADETE NE Rhee Lawrence Rucker 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ yea,” but on account | Bacharach Fockt * Leribach Babe ith 
of my general pair with the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Frear Logan Senders. Ind. 
Canter, I wish to to withdraw that vote and ansyer “ present.” | Blanton ee 3 38 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. nd Gahn Tubring Riegel 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will | Brand Gallivan on Sinclair 
open the doors. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- | Britten Si eens Stande tek 
ment? Brooks, Pa Goldsborough $ Ni 
, i Snyd 
Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on | Brow™, Tenn. Goodykoon Moore Stedman 
every amendment. 33 is Gorman McLaughlin, Pa, Stevenson 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment, | Burke 8 es aewccrere Stoll 
The Clerk read as follows: Surna greene, Mase. pil eterna: Rass 
Page 2, line 15, after th rd “t ” elas iy ne, ontague alan 
priatlon tor the Post Office Department. Tor the fecal ‘year 1028 for | Gaupbell, Kans, Hate — Summers, Wash: 
payment to the Government Printing Office for heat, light, and power Campbell, = Hen * e : Aa 
shall also be available for such purposes to reimburse the Capitol | Cantrill 7 Herri k Mus 2885 
powe, plant when the connection herein provided for shall have — C T —— Molen J.M. Taser Ark 
1 Chandler, N. X. Hicks Nolan Taylor, Colo. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | Clark, Fla. Hooker Olpp Ten Lee 
ment. e N. T. aoe : Osborne Thomas 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that Cockran Husted Padgett Treadway 
the ayes seemed to have it. 1 A ret Paige N. 1 1 5 5 
n ‘arker, ys 
Mr. VOIGT. Division, Mr. Speaker. * Connolly, Pa. -Jefferis, Nebr. Parks, Ark Underhill 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 200, noes 6. Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Miss, Patterson, Mo, Vare 
Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. ory on ESCORT ty o> Sear 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the | Darrow Kelly, Pa Perlman Yolstead 
point 8 15 * The Chair will count. [After counting. ] ode a Minn Sen — eg e + 
ne hundred and seventy-four Members are present, not a Bie 8 — eS 
y Dickinson Ketch P ac 
quorum, The Doorkeeper will close the doors and the Sergeant | Dominick Kies Rainey, Ala. 1 a z 
at Arms will bring in absent Members. Those in favor of | Drane Kindred Ransley Webster 
agreeing to the amendment will, as their names are called, | Drewry Arkpa trier 9 ee 
answer “yea,” and those opposed will answer “nay,” and the | Dunbar itehin Reed, N. Y. Wee 
Clerk will call the roll. pusy Klecska Roach, Woodyard 
e question was taken; and there were—yeas 232, nays 3, obertson yant 
5 2 Echols Kreider Robsi 
answered “present ” 1, not voting 194, as follows: : Evans Kuns Rodenberg crane 
reas- 282, FF 
, 0 e 
N gala Ohio. Had ley Lineberger Fenn Larson, Minn, Rouse 
ollier ammer Linthicum So the amendment was agreed to 
Anderson Collins Hard 5 gr á 
Andee Mises Comma, TEE Bards, o 2 0 K The Glerk announced the following additional pairs: 
7 . 5 Harri son Lowre Until further notice: 
i. a ram 
Appleby Coughlin aera MeRenzie . 8 ton’ with: Mr- Carter: z 
Aswell Crago Hawley McLaughlin, Mich Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Kunz. 
Atkin CED 5 Hays McLaughlin, Nebr. Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
cp a 5 77745 e r i „ Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Stedman. 
Barkley Curry Himes Ma Mr. Webster with Mr. Larsen of Georgia. 
Beed pec TSUN, a Maloney The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Bepi tounge . a eee 1 The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
Benham nison Hukriede Mapes open the doors. 
Bird 8 Jacoway Martin The doors were opened. 

Blakeney Dupré Jeffers, Ala. eee eon The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
Bland, Ind. Edmonds Johnson, Ky. Michener The Clerk read as follows: 
and, Va 0 ohnson, S. Dak. Miller On page 3, after line 19, insert a new paragraph, foll IN 
Bolos en 3 Wash. 1155 payment to Thomas W. Harrison for ex ergs eg sea Hf Reape ds fn 
7755 bende Senco; a rh Net the contested-election case of Paul v. Marrieon audited and recom- 

Bor K Foss Keller ex. Moo hg mended by the Committee on Elections No. 1, $2,000.” 
Briggs Fish Kelley, Mich Moore, Ohio The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
aa berets Oke Aca — Moores, Ind. ment. 

u n 
Burdick Foster Kissel 105 Sorpen The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 

urroughs ree i M 7 wes : 
Byrnes, S. C. French Kline, Pa Nelson Me. ir your 1 0 ser I ask f divisi 
Byrns, Tenn. Frothingham Knutson Nelson, A. P. x 7 oi couse 3 . 
Cable Fulmer opp Newton, Minn. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for a 
Cannon : Funk Kraus Newton, Mo. division. z 
Chalmers Garrett: Tenn. Tani 2525 bees The House divided; and there were—ayes 170, noes 3. 
Chandler, Okla. Gensman Lankford O'Connor Rar VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum on 

3 en at. 
ist G 

Spee opherson 8 ea m. 8 aut. noe The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
Clouse Green, Iowa. Leatherwood Park, Ga. point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
Cole, Towa. rifin Lee, Ga. Parker, N. J. count- [After counting.] One hundred and eighty-eight Mem- 


. 


bers are present—not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the Sullivan Treadway 

doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and Siete Tucker 

the Clerk will call the roll. Those favoring the amendment will, Swank Underhill 

when their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will sess 221 

answer “nay.” Taylor, Ark. Vinson 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 233, nays none, Taylor, Colo. vor 

answered present 2, not voting 195, as follows: Tho Breck Waele 

son ason 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


. Until further notice: 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 


Bott mee. Mr. Vare with Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Hammer, 
Mr, Gorman with Mr. Dupré. 


McDuffie 

McKenzie Sisson 
McLaughlin, Mich, Smith, Idaho 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Smith. Mich. 
McPherson 


French 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 

Funk 

Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Glynn 
Goodykoontz 


Blakeney 
Bland, Va. The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 38, line 24, after“ 82:500,” 
be paid to the widow of M. R. Blumenberg, 

Stephens to committees.” 
Strong, Kans. 
Michaelson Strong, Pa. 


y 
Hardy, Colo. 
Michener 


Hardy. Tex. 
Haugen 
Hawes 


ment. 
Vorcr) there were—ayes 180, noes 100. 


dentliy— 

SEVERAL Mesreers. Regular order! 
Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla, 
Chindblom 

* Christopherson 
Clague 
Clouse 


to make a point of order. 
Mr. VOIGT. 
are not 280 Members present. 


Hogan 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hukriede 
Jacoway 

James 

Jolnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 
Keller 


point of no quorum present if he wishes to. 


Connally, Tex. because I believe there is some mistake. 
Connell 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coughlin 


Ramseyer 

Rankin 

Reece 

Reed. W. Va. 

Rhodes 

Ricketts 

NAYS—None. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Cramton Harrison 

Nor VOTING—195. 


Hutchinson 
Irelan 


avis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Doughton 


“nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Arentz Millspaugh TAS 281. 


Bacharach d Montague Ackerman Christopherson Fulmer 
Beck Jefferis, Nebr. Montoya Almon Clague Funk 
Black Jeffers, Ala. Moore, Ill. Andrew, Mass. Clouse Garner 
Bland. Ind. Johnson, Andrews, Nebr. Cole, Iowa Garrett, Tenn. 
Kahn Cole, Ohio 
Kearns Collier Gernerd 
ADS Collins Glynn 
Fairchild Connally, Tex. Goodykoontz 
Fairfield Connell raham, III. 
Fenn Cooper, Wis. Green, lowa 
Brown, Tenn. Fields Coughlin Hadley 
Browne, Wis. Fitzgerald * Crago Hammer 
Buchanan Focht z Crisp Hardy, Colo 
Burke Frear Crowther Hardy. Tex 
TBurtness Freeman Cullen Harrison 
Burton Fuller Curry Haugen 
Butler Gahn Dale Hawes 
Campbell, Kans, Gallivan Davis, Tenn. Hawle 
Campbell, Pa. Garrett, Tex. mpsey Herrio 
Cantril Gilbert Langley Denison Hickey 
Carter Goldsborough Larson, Minn. Doughton ili 
Chandler, N.Y. Gorman Dowell Himes 
Dupré Hoch 
D Hogan 
Edmonds Huddleston 
Elliott Hu 
Ellis Hu e 
„ ae 
Connolly. Pa, ‘avrot : effers, Š 
5 Johnson, Ky. 
S Fish Johnson, S- Dak. 
MeCormick Fisher Johnson, Wash. 
MeLagcntin Pa. Ro . — Jones. T 
ris, Minn. Lau 5 A > ones, Tex 
S Meswain Chalmers Bree Keller n 
aeGregor Pre elley, 
aa Merritt“ uam  Kincheioe 


Dominick 


Mr. VOIGT. I request the Chair to put that vote over.again 


Webster 
Williams, III. 
Wilson 


Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 


Yo 
Zihiman 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


Mr. Summers of Washington with Mr. Griffin. 
Mr. Brown of Wisconsin with Mr. Jeffers of Alabama, 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 


insert “of which $875 shall 
late an official stenographer 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I wif say to the Chair that evi- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right, if he sees fi 
I wish to say to the Chair that evidently there 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to make the 


The SPEAKER. It makes no difference what the vote was. 
The question is whether a quorum was present or not. The“ 
gentleman ean make the point of no quorum present. 

Mr. VOIGT. I make the point that no quorum is present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum present. The Chair will count. [After counting. | 
Two hundred and six Members present, not a quorum. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors; the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absent Members. As many as favor the amendment 
will, as their names are called, vote “yea,” those opposed 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 231, nays 1, 
answered “ present 1, not voting 197, as follows: 


McKenzie 2 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
McPherson 

. 
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Mil ugh Radcliffe Sinnott Upshaw 
Mondell Rainey, III. on Vaile 
Moore, Ill. ker Smith, Idaho Voigt 
Moore, Ohio Ramseyer Smith, Mich, Volstead 
Moores, Ind. Rankin Smithwick Walsh 
Morgan Reece s Ward, N. C. 
rph Reed, W. Va. Sproul Watson 
Nelson, Me. Rhodes Stafford Weaver 
Nelson, A. P. Ricketts Steagall Wheeler 
Newton, Minn, Riddick Steenerson White, Kans, 
Newton, Mo Riordan Stephens White, Me. 
Norton Rogers trong, Kans. Williams, Tex, 
O'Brien ose Strong, Pa. Williamson 
den Sanders, N. Y. Swing Wingo 
Oldfield Sanders, Tex. Taylor, N. J. Winslow 
liver Sandlin Thompson Wood, Ind. 
Park, Ga. Scott, Mich. Tillman oodru 
Parker, N. J. Scott, Tenn. Timberlake Woods, Va, 
pringey ears Tincher Wright 
urnel Shaw Tinkham Wurzbach 
in Shreve Towner 
NAYS—1. 
Sumners, Tex. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Cramton 
NOT VOTING—197. : 
Anderson Fitzgerald N.Y Ruck 
Arentz Focht Lehlbach yan 
Bacharach Frear an Sabath 
Beck Freeman Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Beed Fuller ce Schall 
Blac Gahn Luhring Shelton 
Blanton Gallivan on Siegel 
nd Garrett, Tex. eClintie Sinclair 
Brennan Gilbert McCormick Slemp 
Britten Goldsborough McFadden Snell 
Brooks, Pa Gorman 1 Pa. Suyder 
Brown, Tenn. Gould McSwa Stedman 
Browne, Wis. Graham, Pa. MacGregor Stevenson 
Buchanan Greene, Mass. Mansfield Stiness 
Burke Greene, Vt. „ Merritt Stoll 
Borroughs 83 ens 5 
rifin ontoya ummers, Was 
Burton Hayden Moore, Va. Swan 8 
Butler Hays orin Sweet 
Campbell, Kans. Henry Mott Tague 
Campbell, Pa. Hersey Mudd Taylor, Ark. 
ntrill Hicks Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Colo. 
Carter Hooker olan Taylor, Tenn. 
Chandler, N. J. Hull O'Connor Temple 
lark, F Humphreys Olpp Ten Eyck 
Clarke, N. Y Husted Osborne Thomas 
Classon Hutchinson Overstreet Ison 
Cockran Ireland dgett Treadway 
Codd Jacoway Eales Tucker 
Colton ` Jefferis, Nebr. Parker, N. Y. Tyson 
Connolly, Pa Johnson, Miss. Parks, Ark. Underhill 
Coape „Ohio. ahn Patterson, Mo, Vare 
oe ley Kearns Patterson, N. J. Vestal 
Dallinger Kelly, Pa Perkins Vinson 
Darrow Kendall Perlman Volk 
Davis, Minn. Kennedy Petersen Walters 
Deal etcham Porter Ward, N. X. 
Dickinson Kiess ou ason 
Dominick Kindred Rainey, Ala Webster 
Drane Kinkaid Ransley Williams, III 
Drewry Kirkpatrick Rayburn Wilson 
Driver Kitchin Reber ise 
Duhbar Kleczka Reed, N. Y. Woodyard 
Dunn Knight Roach Wyant 
Echols Kreider Robertson Yates 
vans Kunz Robsion Young 
Fairchild Langley Rodenberg Zihlman 
Fairfield Larson, Minn Rosenbloom 
Fenn Lawrence Rossdale 
Fields Lee, Ga. Rouse 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Greene of Vermont with Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The Clerk read as follows: z 

On page 4, line 3, insert “for additional compensation during 1922 
to the Committee on Appropriations, $1,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Vorer) there Were 170 ayes and 10 noes. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 
is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
-point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.) Two hundred and eighteen Members present, a 
quorum. The ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 
The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 8, after line 23, insert as a separate paragraph : 

“Allotments of af eT for medical and hospital services may 
be made during the fiscal year 1923, VE the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau to the United States Public Health Service for the care of 


beneficiaries of the United States Veterans“ Bureau, and incidental ex- 
penses, and such allotments shall also be available for expenditure b 
the United States Public Health Service for the necessary 2 
regular and reserve commissioned officers of the United States Public 
Health Service. clerical help in the District of Columbia and elsewhere 
including personnel, regular and reserve commissioned officers, an 
others heretofore or hereafter detailed for duty to the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken} and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Vorer) there were 195 ayes and 10 noes, 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 
is present. : i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.) Two hundred and fourteen Members present, not 
a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 238, nays 
none, answered “present” 1, not voting 191, as follows: 

; YBAS—238. 
Ackerman Doughton Kopp Ricketts 
Almon Dowell Kraus Riddick 
Anderson Dupré Lampert Riordan 
Andrew, Mass. Edmonds Lanham Rogers 
Ansorge Elliott Lankford Rose 
Anthony Alis Larsen, Ga. Sanders, N. Y. 
Appleby Faust Layton Sanders, Tex. 
Aswell Fa vrot Len. Calif. Sandlin 
Atkeson Fess Leatherwood Scott, Mich. 
Bankhead Fish Lineberger Scott, Tenn. 
Barbour Fisher Linthicum ars 
Barkley Fordney London Shaw 
Beedy Foster Lowre. Shreve 
Begg Free McArthur Sisson 
Bell French McDuffie Smith, Idaho 
Benham Frothingham McKenzie Smith, Mich. 
Bird Imer i McLaughlin, Mich. Smithwick 
Bixler Funk McLaughlin, Nebr. Snell 
Blakeney Garner McPherson Speaks 
Bland, Ind. Garrett, Tenn. Madden Sproul 
Bland, Va. Gensman Magee Stafford 
Boies Gernerd Maloney Steagall 
Bowers Glynn ann Stedman 
Bowling Goodykoontz Mansfield Steenerson 
Box Gorman apes Stephens 
Brand Graham, III. Martin Strong, Kans 
Bri Green, Iowa Mead Strong, Pa 
Brooks, III Hadley Michener Swing 
Browne, Wis. Hammer Miller Taylor, N. J. 
Bulwinkle Hardy, Colo. Mills emple 
Burdick Hardy, Tex. 1 Thompson 
Burroughs Harrison Mondell liman 
Byrnes, S. C. Haugen Moore, III Timberlake 
Byrns, Tenn. Hawes Moore, Ohio Tincher 
Cable Hawley Moore, Va. Tinkham 
Cannon Hayden Moores, Ind. Towner 
Carew Herrick Morgan Upshaw 
Chalmers Hickey Murphy Vaile 
Chandler, Okla. Hill Nelson, Me. Vinson 
Chindblom Himes Nelson, A. P, Voigt 
Christopherson och Newton, Mo. Volstead 
Clague Hogan orton Walsh 
Clouse Huddleston O’Brien Walters 
Cole, lowa Hudspeth O'Connor ard, D 
Cole, Ohio Hukriede den Watson 
Collier Jacoway Oldfield Weaver 
Collins James Oliver Wheeler 
Connally, Tex. Jeffers, Ala. Park., Ga White, Kans. 
Connell Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. J. White, Me. 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Wash. Porter Williams, Tex. 
Coughlin Jones, Pa Pringe Williamson 
Crago Jones, Tex. Purne! Winslow 
Crisp Keller Quin Wood, Ind. 
Crowther Kelley, Mich. Radcliffe Woodruff 
Cullen Kincheloe Rainey, III. Woods, Va. 
Curry King Raker Wright 
Dale ssel. Ramseyer Wurzbach 
Davis, Tenn. Kline, N. Y. Rankin Zibiman 
Dempsey Kline, Pa. Reece 
Denison Knutson Rhodes 
NAYS—None. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—i. 
Crampton 
NOT VOTING—191. 

Andrews, Nebr, Clark. Fla. Echols Griffin 
Arentz Clarke, N. Y. Evans Hays 
Bacharach Classon Fairchild Henry 
Beck Cockran Fairfield Hersey 
Black Codd Fenn Hicks 
Blanton Colton Fields Hooker 
Bond Connolly, Pa. Fitzgerald Hall 
Brennan Cooper, Ohio Fotht Humphreys 
Britten oR ey Frear Husted 
Brooks, Pa. Dallinger Freeman Hutchinson 
Brown, Tenn. Darrow Fuller Treland 
Buchanan Davis, Minn. Gahn Jefferis, Nebr. 
Burke Deal Gallivan Johnson, — — 
Burtness Dickinson Garrett, Tex. Johnson, Miss, 
Burton Dominick Gilbert Kahn 
Butler Drane Goldsborough Kearns 
Campbell, Kans, Drewry Gould Kelly, Pa. 
Campbell, Pa. Driver Graham, Pa. Kenda'l 
Cantrill Dunbar Greene, Mass, Kennedy 
Carter Dunn Greene, Vt. Ketcham 
Chandler, N. T. Dyer Griest ess 
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Kindred Merritt . Sweet 
Kinkaid - Michaelson Reed, W. Va. e 
Kirkpatrick Montague ch Taylor, Ark. 
Kit Montoya Robertson Taylor, Colo. 
Kleczka orin Robsion Taylor, Tenn, 
Knight Mott Rodenberg Ten Byck 
Kreider ud Rosenbloom Thomas 
Kunz Nelson, J. M. R e Tilson 
Langley Newton, Minn. Rouse Treadway 
Larson, Minn Nol + Rucker cker 
Lawrence ol Ryan son 

10 Osborne bath Underhill 
Lee, Ga Overstreet Sanders, Ind. are 
Lee, N. Y. Padgett Schall y 
Lehlbach Pai Rhelton Volk 
Little Parker, N. Y. jegel Ward, N. Y. 
Logan Parks, Ark Sinclair ason 
Longworth Patterson, Mo. Sinnett Webster 
Luce Patterson, N. J. Slemp Williams, III. 
Lubring Perkins Snyder Wilson 
Lyon Perlman Stevenson Wingo 
McClintic Petersen Stiness 
MeCormick Pou Stoll Tiyara 
McFadden Rainey, Ala. Sullivan Wyant 
McLaughlin, Pa. Ransley Summers, Wash. Yates 
McSwain Rayburn Sumners, Tex. Young 
MacGregor Re Swank 


So the amendment was agreed to 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 

Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Lazaro. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Wingo. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

ae Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 19, after the word “ for,” insert the words “the pur- 
chase of," and in the same line, after the word “ repairs.” rt 
“thereto.” And in line 20, after the word “ cases,” insert the words 
“in addition to any furniture secured from surplus war stores through 
the General Supply Committee.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Voter) there were—ayes 193, noes 20. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman’s point of no quorum is made for the 
purpose of delay. It seems to me that the time has arrived 
when this House ought to govern itself without regard to some 
gentleman who is sore about a post office. [Applause.] A gen- 
tleman who would delay the business of this House with trivial 
objections of that sort, who persists continually, everlastingly, 
and eternally in delaying, without cause, the public business, 
ought to be thwarted in his efforts. The constituencies are re- 
sponsible for the men they send here, but we—collectively—are 
held responsible for the general result. Within the last few 
minutes the Chair has determined that a quorum was present. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the point of no quorum is not well 
founded. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say something on the 
point of order just made by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard. [Cries of 
“Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks the control of the time is 
in the discret'on of the Chair, but as the Chair is going to rule 
in favor of the gentleman from Wisconsin, it does not seem 
necessary to hear argument on that side. The Chair thinks 
that regardless of what motives a man may have, anyone has 
at any time the right to make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present, if it be made in good faith. If a Member 
should make the point of order of no quorum at a time when 
it was obvious that a quorum was present, the Chair would 
not entertain it, but so far to-day whenever the point has 
been made the Chair has been really in doubt and therefore 
has entertained the point. The Chair is now in doubt and 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and sixteen Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. ; 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 16, strike out the word “ the.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Vorer) there were—ayes 214, noes none. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Voter) there were—ayes 214, noes none. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 
85 SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mappen, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILI—OONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 10101) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up a 
conference report and asks that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the 
bill (H. R. 10101) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the amendment of the House to Senate 
amendment No, 1, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment of the 
House and the amendments of the Senate thereto, insert the 
following: 

“That annually, from and after July 1, 1922, 60 per cent 
of such expenses of the District of Columbia as Congress may 
appropriate for shall be paid out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia derived from taxation and privileges, and the 
remaining 40 per cent by the United States, excepting such 
items of expense as Congress may direct shall be paid on another 
basis; and that in order that the District of Columbia may be 
able annually to comply with the provisions hereof, and also in 
order that the said District may be put upon a cash basis as to 
payment of expenses, there hereby is levied for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, a 
tax at such rate on the full value, and no less, of all real estate 
and tangible personal property subject to taxation in the District 
of Columbia as will, when added to the revenues derived from 
privileges and from the tax on franchises, corporations, and 
public utilities, as fixed by law, and also from the tax, which 
hereby is levied, on such intangible personal property as is sub- 
ject to taxation in the District of Columbia, at the rate of five- 
tenths of 1 per cent on the full market value thereof, produce 
money enough to pay such annual expenses as may be imposed 
on the District of Columbia by Congress, and in addition to such 
annual expenses a surplus fund sufficient to enable the District 
of Columbia to get upon a cash-paying basis by the end of the 
fiscal year 1927; and that beginning with July 1, 1922, and 
annually thereafter, one-half of the tax levied upon taxable real 
and personal property in the District of Columbia shall become 
due and payable on the Ist day of November of each year and 
the other half of such tax shall become due and payable on the 
ist day of May of each year; and if either said installment 
of such tax shall not be paid within 30 days of the date it is 
due and payable, said installment shall thereupon be in arrears 
and delinquent; and there shall then be added, to be collected 
with such tax, a penalty at the rate of 1 per cent per month 
upon the amount thereof for the period of such delinquency, 
said delinquency to date from the date such installment was due 
and payable, and the whole together shall constitute the delin- 
quent tax, to be dealt with and collected in the manner now pro- 
vided by law; and that the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia hereby are empowered and directed to ascertain, de- 
termine, and fix such rate of taxation as will, when applied 
to the aforesaid property in accordance with the levies and 
values hereinbefore mentioned, produce the said sums of money; 
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and that until July 1, 1927, the Treasury Department may con- 
tinue to make advancements toward the payment of the expenses 
of the District of Columbia as has been done during preceding 
years, but after June 30, 1927, it shall be unlawful for any 
money to be so advanced or for any money whatever to be 
paid out of the Treasury for District purposes, unless the 
District, at the time of such payment, has to its credit in the 
Treasury money enough to pay the full per cent required of 
it; and that for the purpose of defraying such expenses of the 
District of Columbia as Congress may from time to time appro- 
priate for, there hereby is levied for each and every fiscal year 
succeeding that ending June 30, 1927, a tax at such rate on the 
aforesaid property subject to taxation in the District (the rate 
fixed herein on intangible personal property not to be made less 
but which may be increased by the commissioners in their dis- 
cretion to any rate not in excess of the rate imposed upon real 
estate) as will, when added to the other taxes and revenues of 
the District, produce money enough to enable the District to pay 
promptly and in full all sums directed ‘by Congress to be paid by 
the District, and for which appropriation has been duly made; 
and that the Commissioners of the District of Colunibia hereby 
are empowered and directed to ascertain, determine, and fix 
annually such rate of taxation as will, when applied as afore- 
said, produce the money needed to defray the share of the ex- 
penses of the District during the year for which the rate is 
fixed; and that the Commissioners of the District shall, in ac- 
cordance with existing law, cause all such taxes and revenues 
to be promptly collected and, when collected, to be daily depos- 
ited in the Treasury to the credit of the District for the pur- 
poses herein set out; and that on July 1, 1922, the Treasury 
rtment shall open, and thereafter accurately keep, an ac- 
count showing all receipts and disbursements relative to the 
revenues and expenditures of the District of Columbia, and shall 
also show the sources of the revenue, the purpose of expenditure, 
and the appropriation under which the expenditure is made; 
and that from and after June 30, 1922, any and all revenue de- 
rived from property not owned wholly or in part by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as between the United States and the District 
of Columbia, shall be the property of the United States; and 
that after June 80, 1922, where the United States is the owner 
of ground or the holder thereof in ‘trust for the public, upon 
which improvements have been made at the joint expense of 
the United States and the District of Columbia, the revenues 
therefrom shall first be used ‘to pay the United States 3 per 
cent of the full value of the ground as a ground rent, and the 
remainder shall be divided between them in the same propor- 
tion that each contributed to said improvements, and for such 
purposes the assessor for the District of Columbia shall fix the 
full value of the ground after he has first made oath that he 
will fairly and impartially appraise the same; and that after 
June 30, 1922, any revenue derived from any activity or source 
whatever, including motor-vehicle licenses, not otherwise herein 
disposed of, which activity or source of revenue is appropriated 
for by both the United States and the District of Columbia, 
shall be divided between the two in the same proportion that 
each has contributed thereto; and that if, for any fiscal year 
after June 30, 1927, the District of Columbia should raise and 
deposit in the Treasury to its credit, as herein provided, more 
money derived from taxation, privileges, and other sources au- 
thorized herein than may be necessary for the purposes herein 
set out, such excess shall be available the succeeding year, in 
the discretion of the commissioners, either for the purpose of 
meeting the expense chargeable to the District of Columbia 
and/or for the further purpose of enabling the commissioners to 
fix a lower rate of taxation for the year following the one in 
which said excess accrued than they might otherwise be able 
to do; and that after June 30, 1922, the agencies through which 
the District of Columbia collects its revenues derived from taxa- 
tion shall also collect for the United States any revenues which 
by this act become the sole property of the United States, and 
said revenues shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as “Miscellaneous Receipts,” but the revenues from the 
property known as Center Market shall not be so collected; and 
that hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall not be restricted in svbmitting to the Bureau of the 
Budget their estimates of the needs of the District, but they 
shall, as near as may be, bring them within the probable aggre- 
gate of the fixed proportionate appropriations to be paid by 
the United States and the District of Columbia. 8 
“A joint select committee, composed of three ‘Senators to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
‘tives, is created and is authorized and directed to inquire into 
all matters pertaining to the fiscal relations between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the United States since July 1, 1874, 
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with a view of ascertaining and reporting to Congress what 
sums have been expended by the United States and by the 
District of Columbia, ‘respectively, whether for the purpose of 
maintaining, upbuilding, or beautifying the said District or 
for the purpose of conducting its government or its govern- 
mental activities and agencies, or for the furnishing of con- 
veniences, comforts, and necessities to the people of ‘said Dis- 
trict. Neither the cost of construction nor of maintenance of 
any building erected or owned by the United States for the 
purpose of transacting therein the business of the Government 
of the United States shall be considered by said committee. 
And in event any money may be, or at any time has been by 
Congress or otherwise, found due, either legally or morally, 
from ‘the one to the other, on account of loans, advancements, 
or improvements made, upon which interest has not been paid 
by either to the other, then such sums as have been or may be 
found due from one to the other, shall be considered as bearing 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from the time 
when the principal should, either legally or morally, have been 
paid, until actually paid. Anā the committee shall also ascer- 
tain and report what surplus, if any, the District of Columbia 
has to its credit on the books of the Treasury of the United 
States which has been acquired by taxation or from licenses. 
And the said committee shall report its findings relative to all 
matters hereby referred ito it te the Senate and House, respec- 
tively, on or before the first Monday in February, 1928. The 
chairman or acting chairman of said committee hereby is em- 
powered to administer oaths or affirmations. The committee 
also is empowered to compel witnesses to attend its meetings 
and to testify, and also to compel the production of such books 
and papers as it may deem desirable. Any person who has 
been duly notified to appear before the committee either as 
witness or ‘witness duces tecum, and fails so to do, shall be 
deemed guilty of contempt of Congress, and therefor may be 
punished to such extent as either the Senate or the House 
may determine; and said committee shall determine whether 
the proceeding for contempt shall lie with the House or the 
Senate. The committee may employ such accountants and 
stenographers to assist in the work as may be necessary, but 
the same qualifications for such accountants shall be required 
as was required of accountants by section 6 of the act of June 
20, 1874, entitled ‘An act for the government of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,’ and no one shall be so 
employed as accountant who is or has been heretofore an 
officer or employee of the District of Columbia or the United 
States. No employee of said committee shall be paid more 
than $25 a day while actually at work. The Attorney General 
of the United States hereby is authorized and directed to assign 
a competent atterney from his regular force of attorneys to 
represent the United States before said committee; and any 
Member of Congress shall be permitted to examine any witness 
and argue any question before the committee. For the payment 
of salaries of accountants and stenographers; for printing and 
binding, and other necessary expenses of the committee, there 
is appropriated 40 per cent out of the Treasury of the United 
States and 60 per cent ont of the revenues of the District of 
Columbia, the sum of $20,000, to be paid out upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman or acting chairman of the committee, 
“That all acts or parts of acts in conflict with any provision 
of this act are hereby repealed to the extent of such conflict 
but no further. 7 
“That in order to defray the expenses of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 40 per cent 
of each of the following sums, except those herein directed to 
be paid otherwise, hereby is appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and all the remainder 
out of the combined revenues of the District of Columbia and 
the advances from the Federal Treasury herein permitted, 
namely: 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Mantin B. MADDEN, 
Lours C. Cnanrox. 
BEN JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
LAWRENCE C. PHIFPS, 
W. L. JONES, 
CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate No. 1 to the bill (H. R. 10101) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of Columbia and other 
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activities chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of 
such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The action recommended in the accompanying report adopts 
the amendment of the House adjusting the fiscal relations of 
the District of Columbia and the Federal Government, modified 
in the following particulars : 

It provides that the authority of the commissioners to in- 
erease the rate of taxation on intangible personal property 
shall not be exercised to increase that rate to a rate in excess 
of the rate fixed on real property. 

It provides for the semiannual payment of real and personal 
property taxes instead of the annual payment as now provided 
by law. 

It provides for a joint select committee of Congress to investi- 
gate and report to Congress not later than the first Monday in 
February, 1923, on the fiscal transactions and relationships 
between the Federal Government and the District of Columbia, 
commencing with July 1, 1874. 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 

BEN JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this conference report—— 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and six Members 
present, not a quorum, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 3 

The Doorkeeper closed the doors and the Sergeant at Arms 
was notified to bring in absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrews, Nebr. Fitzgerald Larson, Minn. Rouse 
Arentz Focht Lawrence Rucker 
Bacharach Frear Lee, Ga Ryan 
Barkley Freeman Lee, N. Y. Sabath 
Beck Fuller Linthicum Sanders, Ind, 
Black Gahn Logan Schall 
Blanton Gallivan Longworth Shelton 
Bond Garrett, Tex. Luce Siegel 
Brennan Gilbert Luhring Sinclair 
Britten Goldsborough Tyron Slemp 
Brooks, Pa. Gould McClintic Snyder 
Brown, Tenn Graham, Pa. McCormick Stevenson 
Buchanan Greene, Mass. McFadden Stiness 
Burke Greene, Vt McLaughlin, Pa. Stoll 
Burtness Griest McSwain Sullivan 
Burton Griffin MacGregor Summers, Wash, 
Butler Hardy, Tex Merritt Sumners, Tex. 
Campbell, Kans, ayden Montague Swank 
Campbell, Pa. enr, Montoya Sweet 
Cantrill Herrick Morin Tague 
Carter Hersey Mudd Taylor, Ark, 
Chandler, N. . Hicks Nelson, J. M Taylor, Colo. 
Clark, Fla. Hooker Nolan en Ryck 
Clarke, N. Y. Hull 3 Olpp Thomas 
Classon Humphreys Osborne Tilson 
Cockran Husted Overstreet Treadway 
Codd Hutchinson Padgett cker 
Colton reland Paige Tyson 
Connolly, Pa. Jefferis, Nebr. Parker, N. Y. Underhill 
ooper, Ohio Johnson, Parks, Ark. Vare 
0 ey Johnson, Miss Patterson, Mo. Vestal 
Dallinger ho Patterson, N. J. Volk 
Darrow Kearns Perkins Walters 
Davis, Minn. Kelly, Pa Perlman Ward, N. ¥ 
1 Kendall Petersen Ward, N.C 
Dickinson Kennedy Pou Wason 
Dominick Ketcham Rainey, Ala. Webster 
Drane Kiess Ransley Williams, IN. 
Drewry Kindred Rayburn Wilson 
Driver Kinkaid Reber Wingo 
Dunbar Kirkpatrick Reed, N. Y ise 
Dunn Kitchin Reed. W. Va Woodyard 
Echols Kleczka Roach Wyant 
Evans Knight Robertson Yates 
Fairchild Kreider Robsion Young 
Fairfield Kunz Rodenberg Zihiman 
Fenn Langley Rosenbloom 
Fields n, Ga. Rossdale 


The SPEAKER. On this call 241 Members answered to their 


names. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will open the 


doors. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 


further proceedings under the call. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 


On the motion of the gentleman 
from Michigan to dispense with further proceedings under the 


call will the Chair inform the Hose as to whether there is 
any method by which the House can hold this quorum after it 
gets it? Is it not a fact that almost every fellow runs out of 
the Hall the moment the roll is concluded, and is it fair to the 
rest of us, who are here and stay here, to have these inter- 
minable roll calls? 

The SPEAKER. It is the duty, of course, of each Member 
to be present and stay present. The Chair knows of no method 
by which—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, If the House refuses to suspend 
further hearings under the call you will hold them here? 

The SPEAKER. Not necessarily. The Chair does not think 
it is possible by any physical restraint to hold Members here. 
258 Chair thinks the only restraint is the man's sense of 

uty. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If enough Members would sign a 
Paper saying they would remain here during the business of 
the session they would be here, but they do not do it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the Army appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up the 
conference report on the Army appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 4 

A bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk began reading the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The statement is longer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I withdraw the request. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the report. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10871) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 
184, 40, 43, 58, 66, 67, 68, 72, 73, 84, 91, 92, 98, 110, 113, 121, 
128, 137, 138, 142, 143, 144, 181, 194, 195, 201, 210, 213, 215, 233, 
237, 238, ahd 239. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 12, 17, 18, - 
19, 21, 22, 28, 25, 26, 27, 20, 82, 42, 44, 45, 51, 58, 54, 55, 56, 
59, 62, 63, 71, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 90, 93, 95, 97, 99, 100, 104, 105, 107, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 123, 125, 126, 130, 132, 133, 134. 135, 136, 139, 140, 141, 145, 
147, 148, 149, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 169, 169}, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 188, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 192, 193, 202, 
206, 207, 209, 211, 212, 217, 219, 223, 226, 227, and 228, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $162,500"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $119,270"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendinent as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert * $115,000"; und the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert ‘‘ $30,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 
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Amendment numbered 15% That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $60,000"; and the Senate ggree te the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu of the 


sum proposed insert “ $3,100,000”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. . 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “thirty” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ thirty-five”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: For expenses Incident to completion of the work of fur- 
nishing to adjutants general of States and the District of Colum- 
bia statements of service of all persons from those States and 

the District of Columbia who entered the military service during 
the war with Germany, including the employment of clerical and 
other help in the office of The Adjutant Genera) of the Army, 
$230,000, to be immediately available"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 

t to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
numbered proposed insert “six”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $58,020"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered. 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Pay of ofticers: For pay of officers of the line and staff 
$33,890,771: Provided, That after January 1, 1923, the sum 
herein appropriated fer the pay of officers shall not be used for 
the pay of more than 12,000 commissioned officers on the active 
list of the Regular Army and the emergency oflicers in service 
undergoing physical reconstruction: Provided further, That on 
and after January 1, 1923, there shall be officers as now author- 
ized by law except that there shall be 420 colonels, 577 lieuten- 
ant colonels, 1,575 majors, 3,150 captains, 2,967 first lieutenants, 
-and 1,771 second lieutenants, and these numbers shall not be 
exceeded except as hereinafter provided; 983 officers of the 
Medical Corps, 158 officers of the Dental Corps, 126 officers of 
the Veterinary Corps, T2 officers of the Medical Administrative 
Corps, and 125 chaplains; and the numbers herein provided 
shall include the officers of Philippine Scouts who shall con- 
tinue to be carried on the promotion list and whe shall be pro- 
moted to grades from first lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, in 
the same manner as preseribed by law for other officers on the 
promotion list: Provided further, That prior to January 1, 
1923, there shall be no promotions to grades below brigadier 
general of officers of the Regular Army except of officers of the 
Medical Department and chaplains, and yacancies now existing 
in any grade below brigadier general not actually filled by the 
acceptance of an appointment tendered prior to the date of ap- 
proval of this act shall not be filled, and beginning January 1, 
1923, there shall be no promotions or appointments to any grade 
or to the branches of the Medical Department or chaplains that 
would cause the numbers herein authorized for such grade or 
branch to be exceeded, except that the colonels, exclusive of 
those in the Medical Department and professors, remaining on 
the active list on January 1, 1923, and not included in the 420 
junior colonels on that date shall be carried as additional num» 
bers so long as they remain in that grade and shall not prevent 
promotions due to vacancies occurring among the 420 authorized 
colonels: Provided further, That officers in excess of the num- 
bers authorized herein and not removed from the active list by 
other means shall be disposed of as follows: Those of the Medi- 
cal Department and chaplains shall, prior to January 1, 1923, 
be eliminated from the active list as hereinafter provided; 
those other than of the Medica¥ Department and chaplains shall, 
prior to January 1, 1923, be eliminated from the active list as 
hereinafter provided except that not more than a total of 800 


new in grades from colonel to first lieutenant inclusive skall 
either be continued as additional officers in their grades until ab- 
sorbed, or those in grades below lieutenant colonel shall, in in- 
verse order of standing on the promotion list beginning with 
the lowest on the list in each grade, be discharged and recom- 

in the next lower grade prior to January 1, 1923, 
and officers. aecepting recommission in a lower grade shall be 
carried on the promotion list in the positions they now eecupy 
and shall, while serving in such lower grade, take rank among 
the officers of the Regular Army in accordance with their length 
of service notwithstanding the date of their new commission; 
and any officer shall be eligible for recommission and service 
in the branch in which now commissioned; officers selected for 
elimination of less tham 10 years’ commissioned service may, 
upon: recommendation of the board herein provided for, be dis- 
charged with one year’s pay; or those of more than 10 years’ 
and less than 20 years’ commissioned service may, upon 
recommendation of the board, be placed om the unlimited re- 
tired list with pay at the rate of 24 per cent of their active 
pay multiplied by the number of complete years of such com- 
missioned service; or those of more tham 20 years’ commis- 
sioned service may, upon recommendation of the board, be 
placed on the unlimited retired list with pay at the rate of 3 
per cent of their active pay multiplied by the number of com- 
plete years of such commissioned service, not exceeding T5 
per cent; Provided further, That of the 800 or less officers 
to be absorbed or recommissioned under the preceding pro- 
viso, a suitable number of officers in grades from colonel to 
first lieutenant, inclusive, shall be continued as additional 
until absorbed and æ suitable number in each grade from major 
to first lientenant shall be recommissioned in the next lower 
grade, such suitable numbers to be determined by the Presi- 
dent upon the recommendation of the board of general officers 
hereinafter provided for: Provided further, That commissioned 
service for the purposes of this act shall inelude only aetive 
commissione service in the Army performed while under ap- 
pointment from the United States Government whether in the 
Regular, provisional, or temporary forces: Provided further, 
That any officer of less than 10 years’ commissioned service 
but of more than 20 years’ service accredited toward retire 
ment or for increased pay for length of service may, in lieu of 
discharge with one year’s pay as hereinbefore provided, if he 
so elects, be appointed a warrant oflicer and carried as an 
additional number in that grade; or he may, if he so elects, 
be retired with the rank of warrant officer with pay at the 
rate of 2 per cent of the pay of a warrant officer multiplied 
by the number of yeurs of such aceredited service: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of War shall convene a board of 
five general officers which may, include retired officers, whose 
call to active duty for this purpose is hereby authorized, which 
board, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
shall recommend to the President the officers to be eliminated 
from the aetive list under the provisions of this act, the num- 
ber of officers in various grades to be recommissioned in the 
next lower grade as hereinbefore provided, and the number of 
officers in various grades to be continued as additional until 
absorbed as hereinbefore provided: Provided further, That offi- 
cers shall be assigned to the several branches of the Army se 
that the number assigned to any branch, except of the Medical 
Department and chaplains, shall be 70 per cent of the num- 
ber preseribed for such branch under the act of June 4, 1920, 
but the President may increase or diminish the number of 
officers assigned to any branch by not more than a total of 30 
per cent.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement tọ the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
Same, 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“For pay of warrant officers, $1,800,000: Provided, That no 
vacancies in the grade of warrant officer, exclusive of warrant 
officers in the Mine Planter Service, shall be filled until the 
number in such grade is reduced to 600, and thereafter the 
number shall not be increased above 600: Provided further, 
That nothing contained herein shall prevent the appointment 
of qualified band leaders for authorized bands: Provided fur- 
ther, That within 60 days after the approval of this act. the 
number of warrant officers in the Army Mine Planter Service 
shall be reduced to 40, and thereafter the number shall not be 
increased above 40”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


1922. 


Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement te the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $950,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $5,209,784"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Pay of enlisted men: For pay of enlisted men of the line 
and staff, not including the Philippine Scouts, $56,866,399: 
Provided, That the total authorized number of enlisted men, 
not including the Philippine Scouts, shall be 125,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $5,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $200,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 46; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert “seven”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert “ 32"; and the Senate agree to the 
sume. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert 53; and the Senate agree to the 
game. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert seventy ”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert “ ninety-eight"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert 418,800“; and the Senate agree to the 
fame. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede front its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $710,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 60; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “ For 
rental allowances, including quarters for enlisted men on duty 
where public quarters are not available, $6,097,644"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: For 
subsistence allowances, $5,316,713"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, i 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“or at Fort Apache, Ariz.” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 


agreement to the amendment ef the Senate numbered 69, and | 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
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the matter inserted by said amendment, strike out “ $1,617,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,460,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 70, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
55 sum proposed insert 51,350,000“; and the Senate agree to 

same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $16,750,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 511, 500,000“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $4,500,000 "; and the Senate agree to 

same. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 101, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“for payment of transportation costs for dependents of officers 
ana numea men as provided by law”; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $17,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,900,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $3,350,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the House recede from iis 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter inserted by said amendment and on page 42 of the bill, 
line 1. after the word thereof,“ insert and rentals for United 
States troops in China“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“except in case of emergency with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War, in which case the total cost, including the heating 
and plumbing apparatus, wiring, and fixtures, shall not exceed 
in the case of quarters of a general officer the sum of $8,000; 
of a colonel or officer above the rank of captain, $6,000; and of 
an officer of and below the rank of captain, $4,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,825,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendnient numbered 120; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $475,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, Q 

Amendment numbered 122: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 122, 
and agree to the same with am amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment and on page 49 of 
the bill, in line 13, strike out the word “three” where it occurs 
the second time and insert in lieu thereof “two”; and -the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 124: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 124, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$35,000”; and the Senate agree to 


| the same. 
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Amendment numbered 127: That the House recede from its 
disagreenient to the amendment of the Senate numbered 127, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $12,700,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $3,500,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $213,880"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 150: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 150, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $95,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 168: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 168, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $450,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. < 

Amendment numbered 180: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 180, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $600,000” ; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 182: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 182, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: „; for expenses incidental to instruction of citizens 
of the United States in markmanship, and their participation 
in international matches, $20,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 189: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 189, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,400,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 190: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 190, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,200,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 191: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 191, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $8,100,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


Imendment numbered 196: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 196, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read 
as follows: The mounted, motorized, air, and tank units of the 
National Guard shall be so reduced that the appropriations 
made in this act shall cover the entire cost of maintenance of 
such units for the National Guard during the fiscal year 1923“; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 197: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 197, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
75 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
“$2500” and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,000"; and in line 86 
strike out “$107,880” and insert in lieu thereof “ $106,880”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 198: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 198, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,680,549”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 200: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 200, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended as fol- 
lows: On page 93 of the bill, in line 23, strike out “$60,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $65,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 203; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 203, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the sum proposed insert $2,059,629"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 204: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 204, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read 
as follows: “No part of the moneys appropriated in this act 
shall be used for paying to any civilian employee of the United 
States Government an average daily wage or salary larger than 
that customarily paid by private individuals for corresponding 
work in the same locality "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 205: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 205, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: 

Except as expressly otherwise authorized herein, no part of 
the sums appropriated by this act for military purposes shall 
be expended in the purchase from private manufacturers of 
ordnance and ordnance supplies at a price in excess of 25 per 
cent more than the cost of manufacturing such material by the 
Government, or where such material is not or has not been 
manufactured by the Government, at a price in excess of 25 
per cent more than the estimated cost of manufacture by the 
Government.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 208, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
105 of the bill, after line 12, insert as a separate paragraph the 
following: 

“Such portion of the appropriation of $750,000 for procure- 
ment of the exclusive rights of John Hays Hammond, jr., and 
the Radio Engineering Co. of New York (Inc.) to their dis- 
coveries and inventions in the art of control by radiodynamic 
energy of the movement of water-borne carriers of high explo- 
sives made in the fortification appropriation act approved July 
6, 1916, as remains unexpended on January 1, 1923, shall be 
carried to the surplus fund and covered into the Treasury.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 216: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 216. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
6 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 81. 
143,720” and insert in lieu thereof “ $543,320" ; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 218: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 218, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the snm proposed insert: “ $4,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 222: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 222, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $75,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 224: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 224, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert: ‘ $465,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 229: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 229, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
the matter inserted by said amendment in line 11 strike 
out “$47,000” and insert in lieu thereof 540,000“; in line 11 
strike out “$105,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $100,000"; 
in line 13 strike out “$336,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $324,500”; in line 33 strike out “$110,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof $100,000 ” ; in line 34 strike out “ $90,000 ” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $85,000"; in line 34 strike out “$40,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$35,000”; in line 35 strike out “ $525,- 
500” and insert in lieu thereof $505,500"; and the Senate 


agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 231: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 231, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lien of the sum proposed insert: “ $4,500,800”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 232: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 232, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: The limitations on the expenditure of appropriations 
for salaries and wages of civilian employees hereinbefore made 
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in this acti shall not apply to the appropriations: for the Panama 
Canal”; and the Senate agree to the same; 


Amendment numbered 234: That the House recede from its: 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 234, 
und tree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the sum proposed insert “$525,000”; and the Senate agree to 


the same. 

Amendment numbered 235: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 235, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $930,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment, numbered 236: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 286, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 84,114,434; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on Senate 
amendments numbered 41, 65, 106, 131, 199, 214, 220, 221, 225, 


and 230. 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr, 
WILI H. STAFFORD; 
Managers on the part of the House: 
J. W. Wavswortn, Jr., 
W. L. Jones, 
SELDEN P. SpENcer, 
WX. J. HARRIS; 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on tite: disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to-the bill (H. R. 10871) making. appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference committee 
and submitted in the accompanying report: 

On No. 1: Adds the words “and for other purposes to the 
enacting clause of the bill, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos: 2, 3; and 4, relating to salaries in the office of the 
Secretary of War: Provides for six messengers and four as- 
sistant messengers, as proposed’ by the Senate, instead of seven 
messengers and five assistant messengers, as proposed by the 
House: 

On No, 5, relating to the appropriation for contingencies: of 
the Army: Substitutes the word “or” for the word and,“ 
as proposed by the Senate, making either the “approval” or 
“authority” of the Secretary of War necessary for expendi- 
tures from this appropriation, instead of both the “approval” 
and “authority” necessary, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 6, relating to the appropriation for contingencies, 
Military Intelligence Division, General’ Staff: Appropriates 
$162,500) instead of $225,000; as proposed by the Senate, and 
$100,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. T; 8, 9, 10, and 11, relating to salaries, office of the 
Chief of Staff: Provides for 20 clerks at $1,400, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of 18, as proposed by the House; pro- 
vides for 20 clerks at $1,200, as proposed by the House, instead 
of 21, as proposed by the Senate; and provides for 2 messengers 
at $840 and 6 at $720, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 3 
at 8840 and 9 at $720, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 13, 14, and 15, relating to military post exchanges: 
Appropriates $115,000: instead of $200,000; as proposed by the 
Senate, and $75,000, as proposed by the House, and places limi- 
tations on expenditures for libraries and hostess houses of 
$80,000 and $60,000, respectively, instead of 860,000 and $90,000; 
respectively, as proposed by the Senate, and $15,000 and $35,000, 
respectively, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 16; relating to supplies, equipment, ete., for tlie Re- 
serve Officers” Training Corps: Appropriates 88, 100,000 instead’ 
of $3,600,000; as proposed by the Senate, and $2,750,000; as 
proposed by the House: 

On No. 17, relating to military supplies and equipment for 
schools and colleges: Appropriates $500, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead’ of $804, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 18, 184, 19; and 20, relating to civilian military train- 
ing camps: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that the appro- 
priation may be used for certain: incidental expenses authorized 
by law in connection with the establishment and maintenance of 
civilian military training camps, im addition to the purposes 
covered by the language of the House: bill; strikes out a pro- 
vision inserted by the Senate that no funds other tham those 
pertaining to this appropriation may be used in connection with 


pine Scouts; as 


‘civilian: military training camps; provides that the appropria- 


tion shall not be used for the training of any person over the 
age of 27, as proposed by the Senate; instead of 35, as proposed 
by the House; and increases from 30, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, to 38 the maximum age of veterans of the War with Ger- 
many who, in a provision inserted by the Senate, are made an 
exception to the prohibition against the use of this appropria- 
tion for the training of any person over the age of 27. 

On Nos. 21; 22; and 23, relating to salaries, office ot the Ad- 
jutant General: Provides for 18 messengers and 35 assistant 
messengers, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 21 messengers 
and 43 assistant messengers; as proposed by the House: 

On: No. 12, relating to the appropriation for general’ service 


‘schools; Fort Leavenworth, Kans: Adds language proposed hy 
‘the Senate making this appropriation applicable to payment for 


clerical services; 
On No. 24, relating to the appropriation for furnishing service 
records to.adjutant’ generals of States and the District of Colum- 


bia: Appropriates $230,000 instead of $250,000; as proposed by 


the Senate, and $202,000; as proposed by the House, and em- 
ploys the language of the House bill modified'so as to add “and 
the District: of Columbia” to the language of the paragraph so 
as to include the adjutant general of the District of Columbia 
with the adjutant generals to be furnished service records. 

On Nos: 25, 26, and 27, relating to salaries, office of the In- 
Spector General: Provides for two elerks of class 4, as provided 
by the Senate; instead of one, as proposed by the House; and 
eliminates: one assistant messenger proposed by the House. 

On Nos: 28, 29, and 30, relating to salaries, office of the Judge 
Advocate General: Provides for six clerks of class 2, instead’ of 
Seven, as proposed by the Senate, and five as proposed by the 
House; provides. for one assistant’ messenger at $720; as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of three; as proposed by the House. 

On No. 81, relating to commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army: Provides an appropriation of 838,800,771 for a maximum 
of 12,000 commissioned officers: (including: funds for pay for the 
officers: who are to be eliminated), and authorizes a permanent 
commissioned personnel of 12,000. The Senate provided an ap- 
propriation of $85,390,488 for an average number of 12.531 dur- 
ing the fiscal year; with a maximum of 13,000 during the fiscal 
year and an authorized permanent number of 14,000) The 
House provided: am appropriation: of 528,896,200 for 11,000 offi 
cers during the fiscal year. The substitute also provides for the 
elimination, demotion, or absorption of those officers. found 
surplus in their grades or branches; 

On Nos. 32 and 33, relating to the appropriation for pay and 
allowances of the Officers“ Reserve Corps: Adds the words“ and 
allowances“ to the language of the appropriation, as proposed 
by the Senate, and appropriates 51. 000,000 instead of $2,000,000, 
7 proposed by the Senate, and $250,000; as proposed by the 

ouse. 

On No. 34, relating to warrant officers: Provides an. appro- 
priation of $1,800,000 for pay of warrant officers instead of 
$1,951,632, as proposed by the Senate; and 81,334.36, as pro- 
posed by the House; strikes out a provision, proposed by the 
Senate, that in effecting the reduction of warrant officers such 
officers may upon their own application be placed on the unlim- 
ited retired list after 30 years’ service and may compute for 
retirement such double time as they may have earned while 
serving as enlisted men; provides, as proposed by the Senate, 
that nothing contained in the language of the paragraph shall 
prevent the appointment of qualified band leaders for au- 
thorized bands; and strikes out a provision, proposed by the 
Senate, that no vacancies in the grade of warrant officer in the 
Army Mine Planter Service shall be filled until the number in 
such grade has been reduced to 40, and thereafter the number 
shall not be increased above 40, and substitutes a provision that 
the number of warrant officers:in the Army Mine Planter: Serv- 
ice shall be reduced to 40 within 60 days after the approval of 
the act, instead of requiring the reduction to 40 at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 35, relating to the appropriation for aviation increase 
to officers of the Army: Appropriates $950,000 instead of $1,021,- 
840, as proposed by tlie Senate, and $846,000; as proposed by the 
House. 

On No: 36, relating to additional pay to officers for length of 
service: Appropriates $5,209,784 instead: of $5,440,317, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $4,000}000, as proposed by the House: 

On No. 37, relating to enlisted men of the Army: Appropri- 
ates $56,866,399 for pay of 125.000 enlisted men, exclusive of 
the Philippine Scouts, instead’ of $60,981,795 for 123,000 enlisted 
men, exctustve of Philippine Scouts, as proposed by the Senate, 
and $48,863,088 for 115,000 enlisted men, exclusive of Philip- 
sed by the House; provides that the total 
authorized number of enlisted men, exclusive of Philippine 
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Scouts, shall be 125,000, instead of 140,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, and 115,000, as proposed by the House; and strikes out 
a provision proposed by the House directing the Secretary of 
War to grant applications for discharge of enlisted men serving 
in continental United States without regard to the provisions 
of existing law respecting discharges until the number in the 
Army has been reduced to 115,000 exclusive of the Philippine 
Scouts. : 

On No. 88, relating to pay of enlisted men of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps: Appropriates $5,000 instead of $7,500, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $100, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 39 and 40, relating to aviation increase to enlisted 
men of the Army: Appropriates $200,000 instead of $216,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, and $150.000, as proposed by the 
House; and provides, as proposed by the House, that this ap- 
propriation shall not be available for increased pay on flying 
status to more than 500 enlisted men. 

On No, 42, relating to pay of officers on the retired list: Ap- 
propriates $6,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$5,000,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 48, relating to increased pay to retired officers on 
active duty: Appropriates $207,560, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $44,533, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 44, relating to pay of retired enlisted men: Appro- 
priates $6,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$4,500,000, as proposed by the House, 

On No. 45, relating to pay and allowances of retired enlisted 
men on active duty: Appropriates $13,600 for this purpose, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $2,904, as proposed by the 
House. 

On Nos. 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52, relating to Army field 
clerks and civil-service messengers at headquarters of terri- 
torial department headquarters, etc.: Provides for 7 clerks at 
$2,000, instead of 9, as proposed by the Senate, and 5, as pro- 
posed by the House; 82 clerks at $1,800, instead of 40, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and 25, as proposed by the House; 53 
clerks at $1,600, instead of 60, as proposed by the Senate, and 
44 as proposed by the House; 70 clerks at $1,400, instead of 80, 
as proposed by the Senate, and 61, as proposed by the House; 
98 clerks at $1,200, instead of 130, as proposed by the Senate, 
and 95, as proposed by the House; 65 messengers at $720 each, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 80, as proposed by the 
House. 

On Nos. 53, 54, and 55, relating to additional pay of Army 
field clerks while on foreign service, commutation of quarters 
and of heat and light for Army field clerks, and commutation of 
quarters and of heat and light for field clerks, Quartermaster 
Corps: Strikes out the appropriations carried in the House bill 
and rendered unnecessary by the enactment of the new pay law 
which discontinues these items. 

On No. 56, relating to pay of contract surgeons: Adds the 
words “and allowances” to the language of the appropriation. 

On No. 57, relating to the pay of nurses: Appropriates 
$710,000, instead of $799,000, as proposed by the Senate, and 
$509,280, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 58, relating to pay of hospital matrons: Appropriates 
$3,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $1,000, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On No, 59, relating to commutation of quarters and heat and 
light to commissioned officers, ete.: Strikes out the House ap- 
propriation, due to enactment of the new pay law which dis- 
continues this item. 

On Nos, 60 and 61, relating to rental and subsistence allow- 
ances: Provides an appropriation of $6,097,644 for rental al- 
lowances, as proposed by the Senate, and appropriates $5,316,713 
for subsistence allowances, instead of $5,551,978, as proposed 
by the Senate; the addition of these appropriations is made 
necessary by the enactment of the new pay law; amends the 
language of the appropriation for rental allowances so as to 
include allowances for quarters for enlisted men on duty where 
public quarters are not available, 

On Nos. 62 and 63, relating to appropriations for increased 
pay of officers and enlisted men while on foreign service: Strikes 
out the House appropriations due to the enactment of new pay 
law which discontinues these items. 

On No. 64, relating to payment of exchange: Strikes out the 
language proposed by the Senate permitting the payment of ex- 
change by officers when serving at remote posts in the United 
States and inserts in lieu thereof authority for payment of ex- 
change by officers serving at Fort Apache, Ariz. 

On Nos. 66, 67, and 68, relating to appropriations for monthly 
payments to Jenuie Carroll, Mabel H. Lazear, and Johe R, Kis- 
singer: Strikes ont the language proposed by the Senate pro- 
viding permanent anual appropriations for these purposes, 


On No. 69, relating to compensation of clerks and other em- 
ployees of the Finance Department: Appropriates $1,460,000 for 
this purpose, instead of $1,617,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
and $1,000,000, as proposed by the House, with the provision 
that $500,000 of this appropriation shall be available only for 
the compensation and traveling expenses ef employees engaged 
on work pertaining to the audit of World War contracts, of 
which amount not to exceed $25,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, at salaries not in excess of $3,000 per annum, 
in the office of the Chief of Finance. 

On Nos, 70 and 71, relating to the appropriation for mileage 
of the Army: Provides an appropriation of $1,350,000 for this 
purpose, instead of $1,689,450, as proposed by the Senate, and 
$1,100,000, as proposed by the House; and provides that the 
mileage allowance to members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
when called into active service for training for 15 days or less 
shall not exceed 4 cents a mile, 

On Nos. 72 and 73, relating to claims for damages to and 
loss of private property: Limits to $500, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,000, as proposed by the Senate, the size 
of claims which may be paid from this appropriation; and 
appropriates $50,000 for this purpose, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $80,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 74, relating to claims of officers, enlisted men, and 
nurses of the Army for destruction of private property : Appro- 
priates $50,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 75, relating to claims of officers, members of the Nurse 
Corps, and enlisted men for pay and allowances growing out of 
service during the World War, etc.: Extends until June 30, 
1923, the availability of the appropriations for pay, ete., of the 
Army for the fiscal years 1919 and 1920, so as to permit settle- 
ment of these claims, 

On No. 76, relating to transportation of wounded and other- 
wise disabled soldiers, sailors, or marines when traveling on 
furlough: Strikes out the appropriation of $25,000 for this pur- 
pose, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, and 82, relating to salaries, office 
of the Chief of Finance: Provides for 32 clerks of class 4, 20 
clerks of class 3, 44 clerks of class 2, 2 assistant messengers at 
$720 each, and two auditors for Red Cross accounts at $2,750 
each, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 28 clerks of class 4, 
24 clerks of class 3, 40 clerks of class 2, 4 assistant messengers 
at $720 each, and 4 auditors for Red Cross accounts at $2,750 
each, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89, relating to subsistence 
of the Army: Strikes out language proposed by the House pre- 
scribing a rate of 75 cents per ration for commutation of 
rations to cadets of the United States Military Academy in lieu 
of the regular established ration; strikes out language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing for payment of allowances for 
quarters and subsistence to enlisted men on furlough and re- 
stores House language stricken out by the Senate providing for 
the regulation allowances of commutation in lieu of rations 
to enlisted men on furlough; strikes out language proposed by 
the House providing for commutation of rations to male and 
female nurses when stationed at places where rations in kind 
can not be economically issued; strikes out language proposed 
by the House providing for commutation of rations to warrant 
officers of the Army Mine Planter Service; strikes out language 
proposed by the House for commutation of rations to male and 
female nurses on leave of absence; strikes out language pro- 
posed by the House providing for commutation of rations to 
members of the Army Nurse Corps while on duty in hospitals; 
and appropriates $16,750,000 for subsistence of the Army in- 
stead of $17,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $16,550,000, 
as proposed by the House. 

On Nos, 90 and 91, relating to the operation of sales com- 
missaries: Excepts Alaska from the prohibition against the use 
of appropriations for operation of sales commissaries at which 
the prices to be charged do not include overhead costs; strikes 
out the amendment proposed by the Senate directing the in- 
clusion of the “estimated” overhead charges, instead of the 
“actual” overhead charges, as proposed by the House, 

On No. 92, relating to the operation of utilities of the War 
Department selling services or supplies: Strikes out the amend- 
ment, proposed by the Senate, directing the inclusion of the 
estimated“ overhead charges in prices to be charged instead 
of the “actual” overhead charges, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, and 98, relating to regular supplies 
of the Army: Excepts establishments under the direct control 
of the Chief of Ordnance from the activities for which material 
for cleaning and preserving ordnance and ordnance stores may 
be purchased from this appropriation; appropriates $11,500,000 
for regular supplies, instead of $12,000,000, as proposed by the 
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Senate, and $10,932,000, as proposed by the House; limits ex- 
penditures for fuel to $3,500,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $3,000,000, as proposed by the House; limits expendi- 
tures for forage to $4,500,000, instead of $5,000,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, and 84.000.000, as proposed by the House; limits 
expenditures for ice to $200,000, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $175,000, as proposed by the House; and provides, as 
proposed by the House, that the Secretary of War shall sell 
such horses and mules now being held at remount stations and 
posts or with organizations of the National Guard or units of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps as are not in actual use. 

On Nos. 99 and 100, relating to the issues and the sale of cloth- 
ing and other quartermaster supplies: Strikes out the language 
proposed by the House requiring the issue of clothing and other 
quartermaster supplies to be at average current prices includ- 
ing all overhead costs; substitutes the word “ plus,” as proposed 
by the Senate, for the word “including,” as proposed by the 
House, in the provision requiring sales of clothing and other 
quartermaster supplies to be at average current prices plus all 
overhead costs. 

On Nos. 101 and 102, relating to transportation of the Army and 
its supplies: Adds the language proposed by the Senate making 
the appropriation applicable to the payment of transportation 
costs for dependents of officers and enlisted men as provided 
by law; appropriates $17,000,000 for transportation of the 
Army and its supplies, instead of $15,000,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, and $16,000,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 103 and 104, relating to water and sewers at military 
posts: Appropriates $1,900,000, instead of $2,000,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $1,750,000, as proposed by the House; 
increases from $10,000, as proposed by the House, to $25,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, the limitation upon the amount 
which may be expended for new construction work. 

On Nos, 105 and 107, relating to construction and repair of mili- 
tary posts: Changes the designation of “Camp” Benning, Ga., 
to “Fort” Benning. as proposed by the Senate, and provides 
funds for general construction at Edgewood Arsenal and Camp 
Lewis, as proposed by the Senate, instead of at Camps Dix, 
Meade, and Lewis, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 108, relating to military posts, Hawaiian Islands: 
Appropriates $54,000 for the construction of six standard store- 
houses, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 109, relating to construction and repair of barracks 
und quarters: Appropriates $3,350,000 instead of $4,000,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and $2,982,638, as proposed by the 
House. 

On No. 110, relating to the consolidation of certain quarter- 
master appropriations: Strikes out a provision proposed by the 
Senate consolidating certain appropriations of the Quartermaster 
Corps into one fund. 

On Nos, 111 and 112, relating to barracks and quarters, Philip- 
pine Islands: Makes the appropration applicable to the pay- 
ment of rentals for United States troops in China, as proposed 
by the Senate; adds language proposed by the Senate providing 
that no part of the appropriation shall be used for the con- 
struction of quarters for officers of the Army, except in cases 
of emergency, with approval of the Secretary of War, modified 
to include limitations upon the cost of quarters, as proposed by 
the House. 

On No. 113, relating to construction and repair of hospitals: 
Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate, making this 
appropriation applicable to the enlargement of permanent build- 
ings for use at hospitals. 

On No. 114, relating to quarters for hospital stewards: Ap- 
propriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $5,000, 
as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 115, 116, 117, and 118, relating to salaries in the 
office of the Quartermaster General: Provides for 5 messengers 
and 10 assistant messengers, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of 7 messengers and 15 assistant messengers, as proposed by 
the House; and increases from $2,000, as proposed by the House, 
to $3,000, as proposed by the Senate, the limitation upon the 
maximum salary to be paid to one employee of the Cemeterial 
Division, office of the Quartermaster General. 

On Nos. 119 and 120, relating to the Signal Service of the 
Army: Appropriates $1,825,000 instead of $1,900,000. as proposed 
by the Senate, and $1,750,000 as proposed by the House; limits 
expenditures for commercial and existing Government-owned 
telephone and telegraph service to $475,000 instead of $525,000, 
15 proposed by the Senate and $375,000 as proposed by the 

ouse. 

On No. 121: Strikes out an appropriation of $1,500,000 proposed 
by the Senate for replacing the worn-out portions of the Wash- 
ington-Alaska submarine cable system. 
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On Nos, 122 and 123, relating to salaries, office of the Chief 
Signal Officer: Provides for 2 messengers at $840 each, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of 3, as proposed by the House; 
and limits the amount to be expended for employees on the 
allotment roll, office of the Chief Signal Officer, to $35,000, in- 
stead of $40,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $20,000, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On Nos. 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, and 130, relating to the Air 
Service, Army: Provides that this appropriation may be used 
for the establishment oz landing and take-off runways, and for 
the marking of military airways where the purchase of land 
is not involved, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates 
$12,700,000 instead of $13,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
and $12,481,000, as proposed by the House; limits expenditures 
for experimentation, conservation, and produetion of helium to 
$400,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $300,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; limits expenditures for experimental and 
research work to $3,500,000, instead of $3,750,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, and $3,250,000, as proposed by the House; and 
extends the availability of the 1920 appropriation for Air Serv- 
ice until June 30, 1923, so as to permit payment of obligations 
incurred under contracts executed prior to June 30, 1920. 

On Nos. 132, 133, 134, 135, and 136, relating to salaries, office 
of the Chief of Air Service; Provides for one messenger at $720, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of two, as proposed by the 
House; authorizes the payment of technical “ and other sery- 
ices from the allotment roll for the office of the Chief of Air 
Service, as proposed by the Senate, instead of limiting this rolt 
to “technical services,” as proposed by the Honse; and limits 
the amount of allotment roll for the office of the Chief of Air 
Service to $90,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$65,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 137, 138, and 139, relating to Medical and Hospital 
Department: Apprepriates $1,000,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,200,000, as proposed by the Senate; pro- 
hibits expenditures for expenses connected with the Medical 
and Surgical History of the War with Germany, as proposed 
by the House, instead of authorizing the expenditure of not 
to exceed $16,600 for this purpose, as proposed by the Senate; 
and changes the designation of the “ Medical and Surgical His- 
tory of the War with Germany,” as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 140, relating to the library, Surgeon General's office: 
Appropriates $12,000, as proposed by the Senate, Instead of 
$10,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 141, 142, 148, 144, 145, and 146, relating to salaries, 
office of the Surgeon General: Adds authority for one addi- 
tional assistant librarian, as proposed by the Senate; provides 
for 15 clerks of class 4, 34 clerks of class 2, and 55 clerks of 
class 1, as proposed by the House, instead of 16 clerks of class 
4, 36 clerks of class 2, and 59 clerks of class 1, as proposed by 
the Senate; and provides for 6 assistant messengers at $720, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of 8, as proposed by the 
House. 

On Nos. 147, 148, and 149, relating to salaries in the office of 
the chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs: Provides for 10 
clerks of class 4 and 12 of class 1, as proposed by the Senate. 
instead of 9 clerks of class 4 and 14 of class 1, as proposed by the 
House, 

On No. 150, relating to engineer operations in the field: Ap- 
propriates $95,000, instead of $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
and $85,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 151, relating to plans for fortifications in the insular 
possessions: Consolidates in one item, as proposed by the Senate, 
two items for the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, carried sep- 
arately in the bill as it passed the House. 

On No. 152, relating to the preservation and repair of fortifi- 
cations in the insular possessions: Consolidates in one item, as 
proposed by the Senate, two items for the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands, carried separately in the bill as it passed the House, 
and reduces the consolidated appropriation from $65,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, to $55,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 153, relating to the maintenance and repair of search- 
lights, ete., in fortifications in the insular possessions: Consoli- 
dates in one item, as proposed by the Senate, two items for the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, carried separately in the bill 
as it passed the House. 

On No. 154, relating to the maintenance and repair of search- 
lights in the fortifications of the Panama Canal: Appropriates 
$40,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $30,000, as pro- 
posed by the House. S 

On No. 155, relating to the maintenance of clearings and 
trails, Panama Canal: Strikes out the House appropriation, as 
proposed by the Senate. 
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On Nos. 156, 157, and 158, relating to salaries, office of the 
Chief of Engineers: Provides for three messengers at $840 each, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of four, as proposed by the 
House; and increases the amount of the allotment roll for the 
office of the Chief of Engineers from $125,000, as proposed by 
the House, to $150,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 159, relating to the appropriation for ordnance serv- 
ice: Strikes out the provision, proposed by the House, that no 
funds pertaining to this appropriation shall be expended for 
maintenance, repair, or operation of any motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle employed wholly or in part for personal, 
social, or other similar use or for any ‘use except for military 
and official business. 

On Nos. 160, 161, and 162, relating to the appropriations for 
ordnance stores, ammunition, and small arms target practice: 
Consolidates in one appropriation these two items carried sepa- 
rately in the bill as it passed the House, and reduces the con- 
solidated appropriation from $908,500, as proposed by the House, 
to $650,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 163, relating to the appropriation for manufacture of 
arms: Appropriates $375,000, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of 5400,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 164, relating to the appropriation for ordnance stores 
and supplies: Adds the language proposed by the Senate making 
this appropriation applicable to the purchase of material for 
cleaning and preserving at establishments under the direct con- 
trol of the Chief of Ordnance. 

On No. 165, relating to the appropriation for tanks: Appro- 
priates $200,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $300,000, 
as proposed by the House. 

On No, 166, relating to the appropriation for purchase, manu- 
facture, and test of mountain, field, and siege cannon: Appro- 
priates $500,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $750,000, 
as proposed by the House. 

On No, 167, relating to the appropriation for purchase, manu- 
facture, maintenance, and test of ammunition for mountain, 
field, and siege cannon: Appropriates $300,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $400,000, as proposed by the House, 

On No, 168, relating to the appropriation for alteration and 
maintenance of the mobile artillery: Appropriates $450,000, in- 
stead of $500,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $400,000, as 
proposed by the House. 

On No, 169, relating to the appropriation for purchase, manu- 
facture, and test of ammunition, subcaliber guns, etc., for artil- 
lery practice: Appropriates $65,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $75,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 1693: Appropriates $141,000 for special repairs and 
strengthening of the Rock Island Bridge, as proposed by the 


te. 

On No, 170, relating to the appropriation for repairs of arse- 
nals: Appropriates $600,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $805,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No, 171: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the appro- 
priation for civilian schools on Ordnance reservations. 

On No, 172, relating to the appropriation for purchase, manu- 
facture, and test of seacoast cannon: Appropriates $400,000, as 
sige by the Senate, instead of $450,000, as proposed by the 

ouse. 

On No. 178, relating to the appropriation for purchase, manu- 
facture, and test of ammunition for seacoast cannon : Appropri- 
ates $300,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $350,000, as 
proposed by the House. ; 

On No, 174, relating to the appropriation for purchase, manu- 
facture, and test of ammunition, subcaliber guns, etc., for sea- 
coast artillery practice: Appropriates $50,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $60,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No, 175, relating to the appropriation for purchase, 
manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for the insular posses- 
sions: Appropriates $125,000, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $150,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 176, relating to the appropriation for alteration and 
maintenance of the seacoast artillery in the insular posses- 
sions: Appropriates $85,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $60,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 177, relating to the appropriation for alteration, main- 
tenance, and installation of seacoast artillery, Panama Canal: 
Appropriates $60,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$55,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 178 and 179, relating to salaries, office of the Chief 
of Ordnance: Provides 2 messengers at $840 each and 2 
assistant messengers at $720 each, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of 2 messengers at $840 each, 2 at $780 each, and 2 at 
$720 each, as proposed by the House. 3 


On No. 180, relating to the appropriation for Chemical War- 


fare Service: Appropriates $600,000, instead of $750,000, as 


catsuit by the Senate, and $500,000, as proposed by the 
ouse. 

On No. 181: Strikes out language proposed by the Senate pro- 
viding for an allotment roll in the office of the Chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

On No. 182, relating to the appropriation for supplies and 
Services for rifle ranges for civilian instruction: Of the matter 
stricken out by the Senate amendment, there is restored that 
portion which provides for expenses incidental to instruction 
of citizens of the United States in marksmanship and their 
participation in international matches; an appropriation of 
$20,000 is provided instead of $10,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and $89,900, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 183, relating to national trophy and medals for rifle 
contests: Appropriates $7,500, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $10,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 184 and 185, relating to the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga.: Corrects the designation of Fort Benning, Ga. 

On No. 186: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, an ap- 
propriation of $12,000 for fire-control stations, etc, in the 
Philippine Islands. 

On Nos. 187 and 188, relating to salaries in the office of the 
Chief of Coast Artillery: Provides one messenger at $720, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of two, as proposed by the House, 

On Nos, 189, 190, 191, 192, 198, 194, 195, and 196, relating to the 
National Guard: Appropriates $1,400,000 for forage, bedding, 
etc., for animals, instead of $1,928,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, and $1,002,800, as proposed by the House; appropriates 
$1,200,000 for compensation of help for care of material, ani- 
mals, and equipment, instead of $1,910,500, as proposed by the 
Senate, and $750,000, as proposed by the House; appropriates 
$8,100,000 for expenses of camps of instruction, instead of 
$9,500,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $6,500,000, as proposed 
by the House; appropriates $60,000 for pay of property and dis- 
bursing officers for the United States, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $55,000, as proposed by the House; appropriates 
$300,000 for travel of officers and noncommissioned officers of 
the Regular Army in connection with the National Guard, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $200,000,.as proposed by the 
House; strikes out language proposed by the Senate, providing 
that 25 per cent of the appropriations for arming, equipping, and 
training the National Guard shall be interchangeable; restores 
language stricken out by the Senate, providing that the appro- 
priation for arms, uniforms, equipment, etc., for field service 
shall not be used for the purchase of signal material; restores 
language stricken out by the Senate, providing that the mounted, 
motorized, and tank units of the National. Guard shall be so 
reduced that the appropriations made in this act shall cover the 
entire cost of maintenance of such units for the National Guard 
during the fiscal year 1923, and, as proposed by the Senate, adds 
air units to the organizations covered by this language; strikes 
out language proposed by the Senate, providing that none 
of the funds appropriated by this act shall be available for the 
organization or equipment or field training of new Cavalry, 
motorized, tank, or air units of the National Guard presented 
for Federal recognition after the passage of this act. 

On Nos. 197 and 198, relating to the appropriation for pay 
of the United States Military Academy: Strikes out the lan- 
guage proposed by the House for this appropriation and sub- 
stitutes language proposed by the Senate, modified to provide 
a salary of $2,000 for the chapel organist and choirmaster 
instead of $2,500, as proposed by the Senate, and $1,500, as 
proposed by the House, and modified to provide pay for the 
military personnel upon the basis of the new pay law. 

On Nos. 200, 201, and 202, relating to the appropriation for 
maintenance, United States Military Academy: Restores House 
language stricken out by the Senate amendment, amended to 
provide an appropriation of $65,000 for fuel and apparatus, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $60,000, as proposed by the 
House. 

On No. 203: Corrects total for the Military Academy, mak- 
ing it $2,059,629 instead of $2,060,129, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and $2,060,008, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 204, relating to civilian employees paid from appro- 
priations made in this act: Restores the stricken-out House 
language amended to provide that no part of the funds appro- 
priated in this act shall be used for paying to any civillan 
employee of the United States Government an “average daily” 
wage or salary larger than that customarily paid by private 
individuals for corresponding work in the same locality, the 
words “ average daily ” being substituted for the word “ hourly,” 
which was carried in the House language. 

On No, 205, relating to the purchase of ordnance and ord- 
nance supplies: Restores House language stricken out amended 
to prohibit the use of appropriations in this act for the purchase 
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from private manufacturers of “ordnance and ordnance sup- 
plies” at a price in excess of 25 per cent more than the cost of 
manufacturing such material by the Government, or, where 
such material is not or has not been manufactured by the Gov- 
ernment, at a price in excess of 25 per cent more than the esti- 
mated cost of manufacture by the Government, the words “ ord- 
nance and ordnance supplies” being substituted for the words 
“any material,“ which were carried in the House language. 

On No. 206: Strikes out language proposed by the House re- 
lating to the operation of Government arsenals. 

On No. 207: Changes the amount to be carried to the Treas- 
ury from the appropriation for proving ground, Sandy Hook, 
N. J., from $93,538.69, as proposed by the House, to $92,449.23, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 208: Strike out the provision proposed by the House 
that $720,000 from the appropriation for radio dynamic tor- 
pedoes shall be carried to the Treasury upon the approval of the 
act and substitutes a provision that such portion of this appro- 
priation as may remain unexpended on January 1, 1923, shall be 
carried to the Treasury. 

On No. 209: Corrects the total of appropriations to be carried 
to the Treasury, changing it from $3,694,944.95, as proposed by 
the House, to $2,973,855.49, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 210, relating to repairs to the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater and Chapel: Strikes out an additional appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for this purpose, proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 211: Strikes out an appropriation of $20,000 proposed 
by the House for reconditioning the road from Fort Gibson, 
Okla., to the Fort Gibson National Cemetery. 

On No. 212, relating to the appropriation for furnishing head- 
stones for unmarked graves of soldiers: Strikes out a limita- 
tion proposed by the House prohibiting the use of this appro- 
priation for the purchase of headstones of a design different 
from that heretofore furnished for the graves of Union and 

Confederate soldiers. 

On Nos. 213, 215, 216, 217, and 218, relating to the appropria- 
tion for disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian 
employees: Strikes out language proposed by the Senate pro- 
viding for the disposition of remains of contract surgeons in 
lieu of acting assistant surgeons, as proposed by the House; 
strikes out language proposed by the Senate providing for 
reimbursement for expenses of burial of certain civilian em- 
ployees of the War Department; provides a reappropriation of 
$548,320, instead of $1,143,720 as proposed by the Senate and 
$400,000 as proposed by the House; adds language, proposed 
by the Senate, providing for the care and maintenance of graves 
of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees of the Army abroad; 
extends until June 30, 1923, the availability of funds made 
available in Public Resolution No. 44, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
for the purchase of real estate and improvement of cemeteries 
in Europe for American military dead; provides that $4,000,000 
of the unobligated balance of the appropriation for disposition 
of remains of officers, soldiers, and civil employees for the 
fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922 shall be carried to the surplus 
fund instead of $3,000,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
$5,600,000 as proposed by the House. 

On No. 219, relating to the appropriation for repair and 
preservation of monuments, ete., constructed by the United 
States in Cuba and China to mark the places where American 
soldiers fell: Appropriates $1,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $100, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 222, relating to the appropriation for completing the 
construction of a reflecting pool in West Potomac Park: Appro- 
priates $75,000, instead of $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
and $50,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No, 223, relating to the survey of northern and northwest- 
ern lakes: Appropriates $75,000 for this purpose, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $107,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 224, relating to the construction and maintenance of 
military and post roads, bridgés, and trails in Alaska: Appro- 
priates $465,000 for this purpose, instead of $500,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $425,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos, 226, 227, and 228, relating to the appropriation for 
transportation facilities on inland and coastwise waterways: 
Appropriates $330,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$30,000, as proposed by the House, and inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing that not to exceed $30,000 of this 
appropriation may be used for payment of employees of the 
War Department, instead of providing an outright appropria- 
tion of $30,000 for this purpose, as proposed by the House, and 
places a limit of $4,000 on one employee who may be paid from 
this appropriation, as proposed by the Senate, instead of a limit 
of $4,500, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 229, relating to the appropriations for all branches of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers except the 
Central Branch; Substitutes language proposed by the Senate 


for that proposed by the House, the amounts remaining the same 
as proposed by the House except in the case of the Eastern 
Branch, where an appropriation of $40,000 is made for current 
expenses instead of $47,000, as proposed by the Senate, and 
$38,000, as proposed by the House; and an appropriation of 
$100,000 is made for subsistence instead of $105,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, and $95,000, as proposed by the House; and in 
the case of the Danville Branch, where an appropriation of 
$100,000 is made for household, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $110,000, as proposed by the Senate: an appropriation 
of $85,000 is made for hospital instead of $90,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, and $80,000, as proposed by the House; and an 
appropriation of $35,000 is made for repairs instead of $40,000, 
= proposed by the Senate, and $380,000, as proposed by the 
ouse. 

On No. 231: Corrects the total of the appropriations for the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, making it 
$4,500,800 instead of $4,532,800, as proposed by the Senate, and 
$4,483,800, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, and 239, relating to 
the Panama Canal: Adds language proposed by the Senate 
providing that the limitations on the expenditure of appro- 
priations made in the act shall not apply to the appropriations 
for the Panama Canal, modified so as to apply only to limita- 
tions on appropriations for salaries and wages of civilian em- 
ployees; strikes ont language proposed by the Senate authoriz- 
ing an allowance of not to exceed $4,000 to the Governor of the 
Panama Canal for expenses of entertainment, to be paid from 
funds of the Panama Railroad Co.; appropriates $525,000 for 
sanitation instead of $550,000, as proposed by the Senate, and 
$500,000, as proposed by the House; appropriates $930,000 for 
civil government instead of $950,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and $915,000, as proposed by the House; corrects the total 
of appropriations for the Panama Canal, making it $4,114,434 
instead of $4,159,434, as proposed by the Senate, and $4,074,434, 
as proposed by the House; restores language stricken out by 
the Senate providing that the Governor of the Panama Canal 
shall purchase needed material, etc., from available reserve 
stocks of the War Department; restores language stricken out 
by the Senate providing that no part of the appropriations for 
the Panama Canal shall be used to pay the salary for any posi- 
tion at a rate in excess of the rate in effect for such position 
on June 80, 1921; strikes out language proposed by the Senate 
excepting the permanent operating organization from the pro- 
hibition against employment of any greater number of persons 
than are specified in the notes submitted in connection with the 
Budget and the payment to any person of any greater rate of 
compensation than was authorized for the same or like positions 
on July 1, 1921. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 41, relating to additional pay for length of service 
to enlisted men. 

On No. 65, providing that all sums under the head of “Pay 
of the Army” shall constitute one fund for disbursement pur- 


On No. 106, relating to the construction of apartment build- 
ings at Fort Benning, Ga. 

On No, 131, relating to the making of contracts by the Air 
Service. 

On No. 199, providing that all sums under the head of “ Pay 
of the Military Academy” shall constitute one fund for pur- 
poses of disbursement. 

On No. 214, relative to the payment of expenses incident to 
the disposition of remains of members of the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

On Nos. 220 and 221, relating to the medical and surgical 
history of the World War. 

On No. 225, appropriating $7,500,000 for continuing construc- 
tion work at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

On No. 230, relating to the expenditure of moneys allotted to 
the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
WILIA H. STAFFORD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 1, noes 165, 
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Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require a quorum. to adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. The point of no quorum does not le on a mo- 
tion. te adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so stated. 

Mr. VOIGT. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman made a point af no quorum. on 
the vote. 

Mr. VOIGT. But I now make the point of no quorum. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from. Wisconsin makes the: 
point ef order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 


count, [After counting.] One hundred and eighty-one Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call af the House. 

A. call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and the. following Members failed 
to answer to their names: : 


Andrews Nebr. Frear yan 
Arentz Free Longworth Sabath 
Bacharach m Sanders, Ind. 
Beck Fuller Luhring Sanders, N. X. 
Black. Gahn —.— all 
Blanton Galliyan eClintic Shelton. 
Bond Garrett, Tex. MeCormick ve 
Brand Gilbert McFadden egel 
Brennan Goldsborough MeLa „Pa. Sinclair 
Britten woodykoontz MeSwa' Slem: 
Brooks, Pa Goul MacGregor Snyder 
Brown, Tenn, Graham, Pa. Merritt 8 
Browne, Wis: Greene, Mass. Montague Stedman 
Buchanan Greene, Vt Montoya Steenerson 
Burke Arietzt Morgan Stevenson 
Burtness Hardy, Tex. Mor Stiness 
Burton Harrison Mott Stoll 
Butler Hays Mudd n 
Campbell, Kans. Henry Murphy Summers, Wash. 
Campbell, Pay Herrick u. J. M. wank 
Cantrill Hersey Nolan Sweet 
Carter Hicks Brien Tague 
Chandler; N. Y. Hooker ldfielad ‘Taylor, Ark, 
ca iy eau Sms aig cole 
arke, ump. ys en Eye 
C}nsson usted Overstreet Thomas 
€ockran Hutchinson tt n 
Codd, Ireland Pai ‘Treadway 
Colton Jefferis, Nebr. Parker, N. Y. cker 
Connolly; Pa. Jeffers, Ala, Parks, Ark. Tyson 
Cooper; Ohio Johnson, . Patt Mo, Underhill 
Copley Johnson, Miss. Patterson, N. J. are 
Dallinger Kahn: Perkins Vestal 
Darrow Kearns Perlman Volk 
Davis, Minn. Kelly, Pa. Petersen Volstead 
Deal Ken Pou falters 
Dickinson Kennedy Rainey, Ala. Ward, N. Y. 
Dominick Ketcham Ransley Ward, N. C. 
Drane ess burn Wason 
Drewry Kindred Reber s Webster 
Driver Kinkaid Reed, N. Y. Wiliams, III. 
Dunbar rick Reed, W. Va. Wilson 
Dunn Kitchin Rhodes Wingo 
Kehoils Kleczka Riordan Wise 
Edmonds Knight Roach W. 
vans Kreider Robertson Woran 
Wairchiid Kunz Robsion Yates 
Fairfield Langley Radenber; Young. 
Fenn Larson, Minn. Rosenbloom Zihiman 
Fields Lawrence Rossdale 
Witugeraild Lee, N. V. Rouse 
Focht Linthieum Rucker 


The: SPHAKWR. Two hundred: and twenty-five Members 
nave answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Deorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. ANTHONY.. Mr. Speaker, the bill making appropria- 
tions for the War Department for the next fiscal year as it 
comes: back to the House as a result of the conference provides 
for 125,000 enlisted men for the Regular Army and. provides 
for a maximum of 12,000: commissioned officers. As regards 
the amounts, the bill as it passed: the House carried $287,- 
$97,731.67. As it passed the Senate it carried $341,377,851.67. 
There was added by the Senate $53,480,120, and the amount 
of the bill, assuming concurrence im the items which are offered 
to the House now, amounts to $325,164,492.67, making a de- 
crease in the Senate bill of $16,213,359. 

The bill now represents an increase over the bill as it passed 
the House of $37,266,761. The Budget estimates covering the 
items appropriated in this bill amounted to. $359;360,917.47, 
and the cut in the estimates as presented in the bill now before 
you represents $34,196,424.80. The 1922 appropriations, includ- 
ing deficiencies for these purposes, totaled $388, So 
that the bill now before you is less than the 1922 appropriation 
in the amount of $63,531,540.55, representing a substantial sav- 
ing in the appropriations for these activities for the next 


7 — aes as compared with the cost of the present. [Ap- 
-plause. 

As. divided between the military and nonmilitary activities 
covered in. the bill, the appropriation for the military activities 
of the Government amount to $256,411,169.67;. for the nonmili- 
tary activities, $68,753,323. It is not my purpose at this time 
to go into any great detail in regard to the different items cov- 
ered in the bill, except to state that the conferees between 
the House and the Senate have come to practically a complete 
agreement, the items remaining and which will be submitted 
to the House being largely of a technical or of a. legislative 
character and of no great import, with the exception of the 
item the appropriation for tlie completion of Dam No. 
2 at Muscle Shoals, which is inserted’ in the bill by the Senate, 
Providing for $7,500,000. Because of the fact. that the House 
had not considered this item, and of its great importance, it 
Was deemed wise to disagree to the Senate amendment and 
bring the matter here, so that the House would have an oppor- 
tunity. to express itself: 

At the proper time a motion will be made to recede and concur 
in the amendment, as your representatives felt that the comple- 
tion of Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals was absolutely essential and 
a business proposition, and stood on its merits, regardless of 
any propositions that have been made for the purchase of. tlie 
Government activities there, or whether the Government should 
operate them itself. After careful investigation and hearings 
; Your conferees believe that. Dam No. 2 should be completed, and 
$7,500,000 will carry on the work for the next fiscal year, It 
‘will take $28,000,000 to complete the construction, and when 
finished it will furnish the greatest single supply of hydroelec- 
tric power in this country, and we believe that its value to the 
Government or to whoever may ultimately acquire it will be 

many millions of dollars more than its cost, large as it will be. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman give some 
time on this side in reference to the discussion of the Muscle 
Shoals. matter? ` 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that when we 
reach that item it is the purpose to allow a reasonable amount 
of debate. 

Mr. OLIVER. Some parties may differ with the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. SISSON., Mr. Speaker, LE have an understanding. with the 
chairman of the conference committee that we will dispose of 
the noncontested items first, and then yield tinie on the Muscle 
i Shoals. item, Will the chairman of the conference committee, 
ir he has finished, yield. a few minutes to me? 

Mr. ANTHONY.. I shall be glad to, yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. SISSON. Five minutes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I did not sign the 
conference report. I did all that L could to get the conferees 
together. I did not do anything ta prevent an agreement. I 
could not have prevented one; but my friends from the House 
on the conference. were more than considerate of me and my 
views. The conferees: on the part of the House and the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate understood my position in 
reference to the size of the Army. I did not consent to the 
increase of the Army- because; I think 115,000 men are more 

than sufficient, In fact, in my judgment, 100,000; men are suf- 
ficient, Nor didi I agree to the 12,000) officers. I think that 
9,000 officers are enough. 

As has been called to your attention by the chairman of the 
conference committee; the pay of the officers on the active list 
of the Army was. $26,896,200. The Senate fixed. the amount at 
$35,390,438, and the conference agreed to $23,830,771. This in- 
crease was, in round figures, about $7,000,000 on the pay of the 
‘officers alone. The pay of the reserve officers. in the House was 
$250,000. The Senate: fixed the amount at $2,000,000 and the 
conference: at $1,000,000. The pay of the enlisted men as it 
left the House was $48,863,088 ;, the Senate wanted $60,981,795, 
and the conference agreed. on $56,866,399, 

Now, I could not believe at this time that we were war- 
ranted in. these increases.of the Army. For that reason, and 
that alone, I did not sign the conference report, There is in 
this. bill. the rivers and harbors, item, the Panama Railroad 
item, and the Military Academy, Muscle Shoals, and other 
items that were not objectionable to me. I believe that in a bill 
made up as this one is that there ought to be some in 
the rules, so that these entirely. separate and distinct bills might 
each stand on its: own merit, so as. not to. compel the con- 
ferees to sign: a repart. except as to related items 
like all the military appropriation bill. And If you take the 
Military Establishment itself, the. House: conferees did, in. my 
judgment, a: splendid piece of work. And I think also that the 
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House conferees are to be congratulated in securing as low an 
agreement as they did on the Army and on the number of 
officers, taking into consideration the attitude of the Senate; 
but I am so utterly opposed to a large standing Army that I 
could not sign the conference report. 
Now, I have taken this time of the committee in order that 
I might let the House know why I did not sign the conference 
report. 
Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. SISSON. Yes. 
Mr. RICKETTS. Does the gentleman know how many Philip- 
pine Scouts there are? 

Mr. SISSON. There are about 7,500, 

Mr. RICKETTS. Are they included in the Army of 125,000? 

Mr, SISSON. No. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Does the gentleman remember the number 
of Army officers provided for in the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. SISSON. Eleven thousand. 

Mr. RICKETTS. You increase them by 1,000? 

Mr. SISSON. No; I do not; but the conference report does. 

Mr. RICKETTS. How much is the appropriation -increased 
by reason of this increase? 

Mr. SISSON. I just stated it a moment ago. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I did not catch it. 

Mr. SISSON. The pay of the officers as the bill left the 
House was $26,896,200. As it left the Senate it was $35,390,438, 
and the conference report is $33,890,771; and as to the enlisted 
men, as it passed the House it was $48,863,088, and as agreed 
upon in conference it is $56,866,399. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know whether the gentleman has 
called the attention of the gentleman from Ohio to the fact that 
the pay of officers was based not upon the act of June, 1920, 
but the old pay scale act. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I think it is fair to state it, and I am 
glad that my colleague has called my attention to it, because 
the House conferees, in my judgment, were warranted by the 
action of the House in agreeing to a large portion of this 
increase. I do not mean the conferees were warranted by the 
action of the House in the increased number of officers, but 
in the increase of salaries, because the House has passed a 
pay scale bill which has also been passed by the Senate, and, 
of course, the House had to agree to the salaries fixed by both 

` the House and Senate in that bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As to the provision for 125,000 men, is 
it not a fact that practically there will not be that many en- 
listed men in the Army? Practically there will be not more 
than 110,000 or 112,000 men on the average. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course that is problematical, but they will 
not have at any time, in my judgment, a full and complete 
enlistment. The maximum being 125,000 men, in my judgment, 
there will be a leeway there always of about 5,000 men. It will 
depend on the amount of campaigning done by officers of the 
Army in the process of recruiting. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Well, as to the officers—— 

Mr. SISSON. In the same way the number of officers will 
be dropped down to about 11,400, perhaps, by the Ist of Jan- 
uary, so that there will be certain vacancies that can be filled 
by those men who come in at the lower grades as officers. I 
think it is absolutely essential that that provision should go 
into the bill. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. KOPP. How much does this bill carry for military 
activities? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr, SISSON. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. In round figures, I think it is over $226,000,000. 

Mr. KOPP. How much was appropriated for military ac- 
tivities for the year 1916? 

Mr, SISSON. About $140,000,000, immediately before the 
war broke out. 

Mr. KOPP. Go a little further back, say, in 1913 or in 1914. 

Mr. SISSON, It was about $100,000,000 annually for four 
or five years. Perhaps it will average a little less than $100,- 
000,000 annually. 

Mr. KOPP. Then we are practically doubling what it was 
before the war? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; it is more than doubled. 

Mr. KOPP. We are not getting back to normal very fast? 

Mr. SISSON. I will state frankly that that was my serious 
objection to signing the conference report, because I did not be- 


lieve we were getting back to normal as rapidly as we should, 
The taxpayers should be relieved of this excessive burden. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The pay is increased, and the cost of 
supplies has increased, and there is the same reflection in the 
Army as elsewhere from the cost of commodities? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

I did not intend to get into any controversy of any kind, My 
purpose was solely to explain to my colleagues in the House 
why I did not sign the conference report. My colleagues on 
the conference understand it thoroughly. I do not agree with 
my friend as to his conclusions at all, but this is no time or 
place to open up that question. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Is it not true that this bill also carries 
the appropriations for rivers and harbors? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; but that is not included in the 5226. 

000,000. 
Mr. McKENZI®. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question, not to find any fault 
with what the conferees did: The Senate amendment No, 31 
is a very complicated and important amendment, and in order 
that there may be something in the Recorp to indicate to the 
board of Army officers who will be appointed hereafter to carry 
out the provisions of this very important amendment, I think 
it is well and necessary that the chairman of the conferees 
should make a brief statement of the purposes of this amend- 
ment. When it comes to be carried out, the board that is to 
exercise the functions and powers under this amendment ought 
to have some idea as to what it means aside from what they 
might construe it to mean from their own point of view. I 
think the gentleman ought to make a brief statement as to the 
purposes of that amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say, in answer to the question of the 
gentleman from Illinois as to what the purpose was, that under 
the provisions of the bill we delay the reduction to 12,000 in 
the number of officers in the Regular Army by providing that ` 
the reduction shall be accomplished before the 1st day of Jan- 
uary next. We give them six months to work it out. The 
gentleman is familiar, of course, with the different ways of 
effecting that reduction. We went into detail in regard to that 
when the bill was before the House heretofore, and that prin- 
ciple has not been changed, except that in reducing the numbers 
in the various grades it is accomplished partly by elimination 
and partly by absorption by delaying promotion. But we ar- 
bitrarily reduced the number of those officers who are on what 
we call the “ nonsingle list.“ For instance, we have arbitrarily 
8 the number of medical officers from 1,137, I think it 
8. . 

We reduced the number of dental officers from 236 to 158. 
We reduced the number of veterinary officers from 161 to 
126, the number of officers in the Medical Administrative Corps 
from 138 to 72, the number of chaplains from 177 to 125. 
That takes up a total of about 400 officers of the 1,000 that we 
reduced the Army. This leaves a balance of approximately 
600 officers to be removed from what we call the single list 
of the Army, largely in the line of the Army. As the gentle- 
man knows, the various grades from colonel down to captain 
have been largely out of balance. The Army has been top- 
heavy with rank. Promotions have been made on the basis of 
a total officer force of 17,000, until for an officer force of 12,000 
or even 13,000, as we have had, the number of officers in the 
higher ranks has been out of all proportion to what the Army 
should have. So we provide on the basis of the proper per- 
centage the number of officers of each grade who shall remain 
in the service and compose this force of eleven thousand and 
some hundred officers on the single list. 

We give them reasonable time to accomplish that, either by 
demotion, the principle of which is recognized in the conference 
report, and by elimination, and also by absorption. We pro- 
vide for the appointment of five general officers for the board 
which is to determine the 1,000 officers who are to go out of 
the Army. We endow them with all the powers necessary to 
accomplish their work, and we leave it to their discretion and 
their judgment to determine the number of officers who are to 
be demoted, and the number who are to absorbed, and I express 
it as my opinion that these methods will be about equally used. 

We also provide that there shall be no promotions made in 
the Army from the period of the passage of this bill until Janu- 
ary 1 next. We have been assured by the Senate that the pres- 
ent number of officers whose names are now before the Senate 
for promotion, numbering about 150, will not be confitmed. 
That will leave this number of vacancies in these different 
officers’ grades which we can use for the purpose of making 
these reductions in the numbers in the various grades, and we 
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intend that this board shall establish some equitable proportion 
between the forced demotions and the use of this system of 
absorption in taking up the slack in the Army which we thus 
create. 

Mr, McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman froni Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Was it the intention of the conferees that 
they should be about 50-50? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that that comes 
as nearly as possible to expressing the idea of your conferees 
without trying to tie the hands of this board. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And the conferees have undertaken to re- 
arrange the grades by elimination and demotion, so that the 
organizations in the Army will be balanced in all the grades? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As nearly as we could provide the per- 
centage which Congress intended in the reorganization act of 
1920. But we found in the grade of colonel, for instance, that 
there were 599 colonels, and when we came up to the question 
whether there should be demotions in that grade we ran up 
against a number of instances where the demotion would strike 
officers who held most distinguished commands during the war, 
men who had been chiefs of staff of Army corps, who had as- 
sisted in some of the essential operations of the Great War. 
Therefore we have provided for the carrying of a surplus list of 
colonels in addition to the 421 which would be the proper pro- 
portion, to be carried as surplus colonels until absorbed by due 
process. We have increased the percentage for lieutenant 
colonels, so that there will be but little surplus to take up 
there, so that the bulk of demotions will be in the grades of 
major, captain, and first lieutenant, which, as the gentleman 
knows, have been swelled entirely out of proportion to what 
they should be. - 

Mr. McKENZIE. And the chairman is satisfied that the lan- 
guage of this amendment is so written that there will be no 
question about the construction of it by the men who are placed 
on this board to carry it out? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We feel that way. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman intend 
that this general board shall be immediately convened for the 
purpose of eliminating the various officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is proposed that the work shall be under- 
taken at once and that they shall be allowed between now and 
January 1 to complete their work—the sooner the better. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, I have not had a chance 
to read the amendment. Has the gentleman provided against 
the elimination by the board of a large number of colonels, for 
instance, making necessary the automatic promotion of lieu- 
tenant colonels and thus increasing the retired list? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘There is a provision in the bill which pre- 
vents all promotion in the Army between now and January next. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. One more question as to 
the action of the general board: You do not provide for any 
hearing to be given an officer before he is eliminated from the 
service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We do not. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, You leave that to the de- 
partment to determine whether or not it will give the officer a 
hearing or act upon his record? 

Mr. ANTHONY. For the most part the eliminations will have 
to be purely arbitrary. For instance, take the Medical Corps 
and the nonsingle list men, and it would be impossible to get 
that number of inefficient men so that there will be a good many 
efficient men removed. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. This provision is substantially the same as the 
bill reported out of the Committee on Military Affairs on which 
we had hearings. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it is radically different. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is much better. 

Mr. HILL. It brings it under the defense act 

Mr. ANTHONY. As nearly as possible to attain it; but the 
reduction is accomplished much quicker than under the War 
Department plan, which was by absorption or death or resig- 
nation. 

Mr. HILL. It still provides for a board of officers to inquire 
into the fitness. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER ‘The gentleman from Kansas moves the 
previous question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The question was taken, and Mr. Voter called for a division. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion for 
the previous question. 

Mr. VOIGT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 


Wan, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. VOIGT. Can the gentleman withdraw the motion if I 


object? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has the right 
to withdraw it. The question is on agreeing to the conference 


report. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 


Mr. Vorct) there were 135 ayes and 14 noes. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeus 175, nays 40, 
answered“ present“ 2, not voting 214, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 


Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
ies 
Bowers 


Bri 
Brooks III. 
Burdick 


Burroughs 


Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


Curry 
Dempsey 
Doughton 


Almon 
Bankhead 


Bell 
Bowling 

Box 

Brand 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 


Collier 
Collins 


Andrews, Nebr. 
Arentz 
Bacharach 
HASIES, 


Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Browne, Wis. 


Carter 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 

Codd 

Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 


YEAS—175. 

Dowell Layton Ricketts 

yer Lazaro Riddick 
Edmonds Leatherwood Riordan 
Elliott Lee, Ga. Rogers 
Elis Lehlbach Rose 
Faust Lineberger Sanders, N. Y. 
Fess Little Scott, Mich. 
Fish MeArthor Scott, Tenn. 
Fisher McKenzie Shaw 
Fordney McLaughlin, Nebr. Sinnott 
Foster McLaughlin, Mich. Smith, Idaho 
Frothingham McPherson Smith, Mich. 
Funk Madden Smithwick 
Gensman Magee Snell 
Gernerd Maloney Sproul 
Glynn fann Stafford 
Gorman Mapes Steenerson 
Graham, III. Martin Stephens 
Green, lowa Mead Strong, Kans. 
Hadley Michaelson Strong, Pa. 
Harrison Michener Taylor, N. J. 
Haugen Miller Taylor, Tenn. 
Hawes Mills Temple 
Hawley Millspaugh Thompson 
Hays Mondell Timberlake 
Hickey Moore, III. Tincher 
Hill oore, Ohio Tinkham Š 
Hoch Moores, Ind. Towner 
Hogan Murphy Vaile 
Hukriede Nelson, Me. Voigt 
Hull Nelson, A. P. Volstead 
Jeffers, Ala Newton, Mo. Walsh 
Johnson, S. Dak. Norton Watson 
Johnson, Wash. en Wheeler 
Jones, Pa. Parker, N. J. White, Kans. 
Kelley, Mich, Porter White, Me. 
Kincheloe Pringey Williamson 
King Purnel Winslow 
Kissel diffe Wood, Ind. 
Kline, N. X. Rainey, III. Woodroft 
Kline, Pa aker Wright 
Knutson Ramseyer Wurzbach 
Kraus Reece The Speaker 
Lampert Rhodes 

NAYS—40. 

Cris Lankford Sandlin 
Davis, Tenn Larsen, Ga. Sears 
Fulmer London Sisson 
Garner Lowrey Steagall 
Garrett, Tenn. Mebuie Sumners, Tex. 
Hammer oore, Va. Tillman 
Jacowa Oliver Upshaw 
Jones, Tex. uin eaver 
Keller nkin Williams, Tex. 
Lanham Sanders, Tex. Woods, Va. 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
French Kopp 

NOT VOTING—214, 

Copley Goodykoontz Kindred 
Dale Gould Kinkaid 
Dallinger Graham, Pa. Se trai 
Darrow Greene, Mass, Kitchin 
Davis, Minn. Greene, Vt. Kleczka 
Deal Griest Knight 
Denison Griffin Kreider 
Dickinson Hardy, Colo. Kunz 
Dominick Hardy, Tex. Langley 

rane Hayden Larson, Minn, 
Drewry Henr Lawrence 
Driver Herrick Len, Calif. 
Dunbar Hersey Lee, N. Y. 
Dunn Hicks Linthicum 
Dupré Himes Logan 
Echols Hooker Longworth 
Evans Huddleston Luce 
Fairchild Hudspeth Luhring 
Fairfield Humphreys on 
Favrot Husted eClintic 
Fenn Hutchinson McCormick 
Fields Ireland McFadden 
Fitzgerald James McLaughlin, Pa. 
Focht Jefferis, Nebr. McSwain 
Frear Johnson, —— MacGregor 
Free Johnson, Miss. Mansfield 
Freeman Kahn Merritt 
Fuller Kearns Montague 
Gahn Kelly, Pa. Montoya 
Gallivan Kendall Morgan 
Garrett, Tex. Kennedy Morin 

ilbert Ketcham Mott 
Goldsborough Kiess Mudd 
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Neison, J. M. Rainey, Ala, Siegel Treadway Mr. Vare with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Newton, Minn. Rans! Sinclair Tucker ; 2 7 | 
Nenn Rayburn Bone Bysou Mr. Paige with Mr. Huddleston. | 
O'Brien Reber Snyder Underhill Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Oldfield Reed W.Va. Stedman Vestal Mr. Longworth with Mr. Favrot. 
Olpp ch Stevenson Vinson Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Dominick. 
— . Stoll Walters C 
V 
Padgett Rodenberg Sullivan Ward, N. X. ae Mess 3 Fegin of Texas. 
Paige Rosenbloom Summers, Wash. Ward. N. C. r. Perkins with Mr. Vinson. 
Park, Ga. Rossdale Swank The result of the vote was announced, as above recorded. 
eee N. X. * Sag r The doors were opened. 
ae Mo. Ryan Tague 2 The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment * 
Patterson. N. J. Sabath ‘Taylor, Ark. Wingo in disagreement. 
thas enone Ind. — woe The Clerk read as follows: 8 
Amendment No. 41: 27, line 11, strik “ $4,500, ~ 
poo e Ton Yates insert in Hen thereof  $2885,043." oles a aE 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


. French with Mr. Carter. 
. Hutchinson with Mr. Kindred. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment. In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed insert “ $2,100,940.” 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
1 in Sa amendment with an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report, 


Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cantril. 
Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. The Clerk read as follows: 
. Kenn with Mr, Fields. Mr. Srarronẽp moves to concur in the amendment wi mend 
Me Signi with Mr. Cockran. In lieu of the sum “ $2,235,043" insert $2 1003400 ana iment, 


. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 

. Fenn with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
. Wyant with Mr. Black. 

. Kearns with Mr. Deal. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the reason why this amend- 
ment is brought back to the House is that the amount is lower 
than the Senate amendment and is not between the amounts in 
disagreement, Under the rules we are obliged to bring it back 
to the House for action. 


Mr. Brennan with Mr. Padgett. The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
Mr. Frear with Mr. Overstreet. tleman from Wisconsin to concur in the amendment with an 
Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Drewry. amendment, 

Mr. Seigel with Mr. Wise. The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mr. Rossdale with Mr. Lea of California. Voter) there were—ayes 160, noes 10. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Tucker. Mr, VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
Mr. Burke with Mr. Wilson. there is no quorum present. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. The 
Mr. Kreider with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. | Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring 


Lee of New York with Mr. Tague. 


in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. The ques- 


Mr. Grabam of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gilbert. tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin to concur 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Gallivan. in the amendment with an amendment. 
Mr. Dallinger with Mr. Pou. The question was taken; and there were—yeas 213, nays 2, 


Mr. Yates with Mr. Kitchin, answering “present” 1, not voting 214, as follows: 
Mr. Snyder with Taylor of Colorado. YEAS—213. 
Mr. Volk with Mr, Kung. Cf — 
Mr. Olpp with Mr. Dominick. | Anderson Dowell Kopp Riddick 
Mr, Sinclair with Mr. Tyson. 8 nee Ean ds BARY ones 
Mr. Gould with Mr. Buchanan, ‘Anthony? Elliott Lankford — N. T. 
Mr. Schall with Mr. Thomas. Appleby Ellis Larsen, Ga, Sanders, Tex. 
Mr. Webster with Mr. Griffin. reseed ——5 22 a 
Mr. Arentz with Mr. Garrett of Texas. Bankhead Fish 1 
Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Sabath. ecm Fonda Lebihach — 
r. Luce with Mr. Swank. rs sensed an, 
Mr. Henry with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. —.— Freneh ieee Graces 
Mr. Petersen with Mr. Lyon. Bell Frothingham London Sisson 
Mr. Griest with Mr. Hooker. pennas . ay Smith, I 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. Bixler Gaiser MeDuille 2 
Mr. Evans with Mr. Rucker. Blakene: Garrett, Tena, McKen: Snell 
Mr. Burtness with Mr. McSwain. Brand ine 5 McLaughlin, Mich Speaks 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Hayden. oles” Glynn Madden 55 SPa ord 
Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Stevenson. Bowers Gorman agee Steenerson 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Humphreys. Bowling Graham, III. ann Strong, Kans, 
Mr. Colton with Mr. Drane. Brand pipes Nagels Ta — N 
Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Sullivan. Briggs ni: Spare oe Taylor, T un 
Broo rr rhaelson 
15 Osborne with Mr. Rayburn. Bulwinkle Haugen Michener 8 
112 Hicks ae ee 1 on Burdick Hayes — — Tiliman 
Reed X 2 urro x 
Mr. Beek with Mr, ee 929 d enn. Hayden Monde Tincher 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Goldsborough. Coren 3 Hickey Moose PH a 
Mr. Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Montague. Chalmers Hill Moore, Ohio Upshaw 
Mr. Knight with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. Soap ine ee Neg Sons. Ve: 5 
udblom Hoch Moores. Ind. Vinson 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Barkley. Christopherson Hogan Morgan Voigt 
Mr. Summers of Washington with Mr. Hudspeth. Clague Hudspeth Lott Volstead 
Mr. McFadden with Mr. Stedman. 88 Hull Nelaon, Ar Sesser 
Mr. Bond with Mr, Bulwinkle. Cole. Ohio Jacoway Newton, Mo. Wheeler 
Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. anen 2 eS . — ti — 
Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. Connally of Texas. ee Su a pris Hama; Dee. 
5 Connally, Tex. n, Parker, N. J. 
ae 2 of 8 ja oo Mr. Dupré. Connel aay Johnson, Wash. Pringey s wie =: 
r. Morgan w: r. O’Brien. oper, ones, Pa. rae. vood, I 
Coughl J Gy uj W. 
Mr. Butler with Mr. Steagall. Creo Seller 2 delitte Woods, Va, 
Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Wingo, Crisp Kelley, Mich, Rainey, III. right 
Mr. Robsion with Mr. Linthicum. Crowther Kincheloe ker Wurzbach j 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Mansfield. toe 2 pore 
Mr. Chandler of New York with Mr. Oldfield. Davis, Tena, Kline, N. x. eece 
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NAYS—2. 
Sumners, Tex. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT —1. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 
Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 


Oliver 


Cramton The SPEAKER 
pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
NOT VOTING—214. demands a division. 
Andrews, Nebr. Fitzgerald Linthicum Rossdale The House divided; and there were—ayes 142, noes 12. 
Arentz Focht Logan Rouse Mr. VOIGT. Mr. $ c $ 
Bacharach Frear Longworth Rucker r. 3 rs a 8 I make the point of order of no 
ck ree uce yan quorum on the vo ad, 
Luh: Sabath > 
Pin Fuller Lyon Senders, Ind. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count, [After 
nd Genn Met tie Schall counting.] 5 chee: and 5 3 are present; not 
Brennan aliyan cCorm elton a quorum. e Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
Garrett, Tex. McFadden le á 
5 5 Pa Gilbert McLaughlin, Nebr, Sinclair at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
Brown, Tenn. Goldsborough McLaughlin, lemp the roll. 
Browne, Sood koontz NEETA s 88 The question was taken; and there were—yeas 216, nays none, 
* 
. Graham, Pa. Maloney Stedman answered “ present” 1, not voting 214, as follows: 
reene, Mass, ansie: ephens YBA 
Barton Greene, Vt. Merritt Stevenson Ate Dowell aha K 
Butler Griest Montague Stiness erman ba Kerb . 
Byrnes, S. C. Griffin Montoya Stoll . — 5 one Ped xt 3 
Campbell, Hardy, Colo. Morin Sullivan 3 Elliott ES San ane N. Y, 
Campbell, Pa. Hardy, Tex. Mudd Summers, Wash. 4 ' Ellis Lankford ers, Tex. 
Cannon Henr Murphy Swank A Fa 2 8 lin 
Cantrill Herrick Nelson, J. M Sweet Apple or res 85 Ie Sd Tenn. 
Carter Hersey Newton, Minn Swing 2 Fish shew, 
Chandler, N. Y. Hicks ol Tague A Fisher 3 ood Siunge 
Clark, Fla. Hooker O'Brien Taylor, Ark. Bankhead Focht Lanas Gone 
Clarke, N. Y. 3 a Ten eee Barbour Fordney Lehlbach Smith, Idaho 
— Husted Olpp Thomas . French ee Smithwick 
Codd Hutchinson Osborne Tilson Be y Frothingh Tondon Saen 
Colton Irelan Overstreet Treadway Bell Fulme aai am Ewes Speak 
Connolly, Pa. Jefferis, Nebr. Padgett Tucker Benham Funk Modcthur Senf 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Ky. Pai Tyson Bird Garner McKenzie 8 ford 
Copley Johnson, Miss. Park, Ga. Underhill Bixler Garrett, Te N Steagall 
Date Kahn Parker, N. Y. Vare Bland, Va. 8 nn. Madden 8 g: 
Dallinger Kearns Parks, Ark. Vestal oies Gern aa Mages — 
Darrow Kelly, Pa. Patterson, Mo. Volk Bowers Gi so Mara Strenz sans 
Davis, Minn. Kendall Patterson, N. J. Walters Bowling Goih Mape 80 E. 5 
1 Kennedy Perkins ard, N. Y. Box Graham, DI, Martin Taylor, Ñ. J. 
Denison Ketcham Perlman Ward, N. C. Brand Greentown Mead Tae 2. 
Dickinson ess Petersen Wason Bri adley Michaelson Ten or, enn, 
Dominick Kindred Porter Watson Brooks, I Hammer Michener Thowas 
Drane Kinkaid Pou Webster Bulwinkle Harrison Miller Thomps 
Prewry Kirkpatrick Rainey, Ala White, Me. Burdick Haugen Mills Tilman 
Driver tchin Ransley Williams, III. Burroughs aes Millepauch 1 mag 
Dun Kleezka Rayburn Wilson Byrnes, S. C. Hawle ondell 8 Tinch 3 
Dunn Knight Reber Wingo B Tenn. y neher 
Dupré Kraus Reed, N. Y. Wise S2 enn. Hayden Moore, Ohio Tinkham 
Echols Kreider ced, W. Va Woodyard 2 1 3 Ind. Towner 
Evans Kunz Riordan Wyant Chalmers Him Mote n Veil aw 
Fairchild Langley Roach Yates Chandler, Okla. Hoch Nelson, Me. Vinso 
Fairfield n, Robertson Young Chindblom Hogan Nelson, A. P. Pois 
Favrot Lawrence Robsion Zihiman Christopherson Hudspeth Newton, Minn. Voisi 
Fenn Lea, Calif Rodenberg Clague Hukried Nevin aE olstead 
Fields „ N. T. Rosenbloom Clouse Hull e wast 
So the motion was agreed to. 9 2 Ogden Watson 
; . > ames ver eave 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: Connally, Tex. Jeffers, Ala. Parker, N. J. Webster 
Additional pairs: Connell Johnson, Wash. Pringe Wheeler 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. . Cooper Ik Jones, Fa. Eorna White; Kans. 
Mr, Free with Mr. Riordan. Con ones, Tex. uin te, Me. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. Crisp, Feller, Mich, Raftey in. A 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker. I voted aye, but I have a * Kincheloe Raker ins low 
general pair with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTE n] Cores: 5 5 5 . Ind 
and I wish to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” Dale Kissel cece Woods. Va 
The name of Mr. CraMTon was called and he answered | Davis, Tenn. Kline, N. Y, Rhodes Wright 
present.“ Da Ku nt 1 R lackek The Speak 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. POR N 8 je Speaker 
The SPEAKER pro tempére. A quorum is present. The ANS WIRID“ r Zi 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. The Clerk will report the next Saat — 
amendment in disagreement. 5 8 
5 NOT VOTING—214. 
The Clerk read as follows: Audrews Nebr > Colton Glibert 11 
Page 30, after line 8, insert a new paragraph, as follows: Arentz ` ` Connolly, Pa. Goldaborough Rindi 
All the money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Army anā | Bacharach Cooper, Ohio oodykoontz Kirkpatrick 
miscellaneous shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Army, | Beck Copiey ould itchin 
and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. . Dallinger Graham Pe Klecaka 
w e ie, a 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur | Biana, Ind. Davis, Minn, Greene, Vt. Kreider 
with an amendment. eee en Deal i Grist Kunz 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas | pen enison arifin Langley 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. Britten 8 Harz To 2 5 
The Clerk read as follows: donee ree Drane Hays Lea, Calif, 
Mr. ANTHONY moves that the House recede from its disagreement 7 rewry en. e, N. X. 
to e amendment No. 65 and agree to the same with an amendment Browne Mis 38 Hoar Ps 
as follows: 2 
In lieu of the matter inserted by Senate amendment insert the fol- 83 Dunn Hered à Lougworth 
lowing: “Al the money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Army | Burton Dupré Spoke Luce 
and miscellaneous shall be disbu and accounted for as pay of the | Butler Echols Huddleston Luhring 
Army, and for that purpose shall constitute one fund: Provided, That Campbell, Kans Evans umphreys on 
under this provision no amount shall be used for the employment of Gam RAII rm Fairchild Husted eCUntic 
any additional persons over the number for which the s c appro- Cannon ° rfield Hutchinson McCormick 
priation herein provides.“ Cantrill bad . — ame 
tr Fenn Jefferis, Nebr, McFadden ` 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, this amendment is proposed | Carter Fields ohnson, K McLaughlin, Mich, 
in order to simplify the bookkeeping for pay of the Army, and Pe g N.Y. Fitzgerald Johnson, Miss. McLaughlin, Nebr, 
the proposed amendment is to prevent the employment of more | Clarke, N.Y. -r S 
persons than the amount appropriated in the item will pay for. | Classon Fr ns MacGregor 
I ask for a vote. Sea 2 5 Kelly. Pa. Maloney 
J ann 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing | Collier Gallivan kennedy Merritt 
to the motion to recede and concur with an amendment. Collins Garrett, Tex. Ketcham Montague 
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Montoya Perlman Schall Tilson 
Moore, III. Petersen Scott, Mich, Treadway 
Moore, Va. Porter Sears ‘ucker 
Morin Pou Shelton Tyson 
Mudd Rainey, Ala Siegel Underhill 
Murphy Ransley Sinclair are 
Nelson, J. M. Rayburn lemp Vestal 
Nolan eber Snyder Volk 
O'Brien Reed, N. Y Stedman Ward, N. Y. 
O'Connor Reed, W. Va Stephens Ward, N. C. 
Oldfiel Riordan Stevenson rason 
Olpp Roach Stiness Williams, III. 
Osborne Robertson Stoll Wilson 
Overstreet Robsion Sullivan Wingo 
Padgett Rodenberg Summers, Wash. Wise 

alge Rosenbloom Swank Woodyard 
Park, Ga Rossdale Sweet Wyant 
Parker, N. Y. ouse Swing Yates 

arks, Ark, Rucker Tague foung 
Patterson, Mo. Ryan Taylor, Ark, Zihlman 
Patterson, N. J. Sabath Taylor, Colo. 
Perkins Sanders, Ind. Ten Eyck 


So the motion to recede and concur with an amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Hardy of Colorado with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Classon with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Husted with Mr. Collier. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 106: Page 49, line 16, insert after the word 
„Georgia,“ Provided, That apartment buildings may be constructed qut 
of this appropriation at a cost not to exceed $150,000 each, and to 
provide for not less than 18 families each 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. VOIGT. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 167, noes none. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
on that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

The Speaker proceeded to*count. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin withhold the point of order for a moment? 

Mr, VOIGT. For what purpose? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I desire to make a statement, 
if the gentleman will withhold it. The gentleman’s rights will 
not be prejudiced. 

Mr. VOIGT. I have no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest 
to the gentleman from Wyoming that the minority side of the 
House feels that it has performed very good service for the 
day? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We are not in any way respon- 
sible for the points of no quorum being made. 

Mr. MONDELL. We realize that, and we have all tried to 
do our duty. So far as the “gentleman from Wyoming” is 
concerned, he is perfectly willing to stay in Washington all 
summer. [Applause.] And as the “ gentleman from Wyoming” 
now feels, he has no disposition whatever to seek to bring about 
a recess. If gentlemen want to stay all summer long, they 
can easily accomplish that by leaving here the moment they 
have answered to their names, so as to make necessary con- 
stant roll calls. It will not discommode the “gentleman 
from Wyoming” a particle for the Congress to remain in ses- 
sion steadily for the next 30 days, and if the gentlemen who 
are here are not interested enough in haying the business closed 
so that we can take a recess, the “gentleman from Wyoming” 
is entirely agreeable to that view. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, so far as the 
minority is concerued, we have done our full duty. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, that depends upon what one con- 
siders one’s full duty. Many of the roll calls to-day will dis- 
close the fact that the minority was not here in very great 
numbers, 

Mr, UPSHAW. Neither was the majority. 

Mr. MONDELL. However, I have no disposition to criticize 
that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The proportion of the minor- 
ity here throughout the day on every roll call has been greater 
than the proportion of the majority, and it will be, if the gen- 
tleman chooses to go on the rest of the night. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. VOIGT. I do. 


The SPEAKER. One hundred and ninety-five gentlemen are 
present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members. As many 
as are in favor of the motion will, as their names are called, 
answer “yea,” those opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 220, nays 
none, answered “present 2, not voting 209, as follows: 


YEAS—220. 
Ackerman Dominick Knutson Ricketts 
Almon Doughton opp Riddick 
Anderson Dowell Kraus ose 
Andrew, Mass, yer Lampert Sanders, N. Y. 
Ansorge Edmonds Lanham Sanders, 
Anthony Elliott Lankford Sandlin 
Appleby Ellis Larsen, Ga. Scott, Mich. 
Aswell Faust Layton Scott, Tenn. 
Atkeson Fess Lazaro Sears 
Bankhead Fish Leatherwood Shaw 
Barbour Fisher ee, Ga. Shreve 
Barkley Focht Lehlbach Sinnott 
ody Fordney Lineberger Sisson 
Be Foster ittle Smith, Idaho 
Bell, French wre Smith, Mich. 
Benham Fulmer McDuffie Smithwick 
Bird Funk McKenzie Snell 
Bixler Garner McLaughlin, Mich,Speaks 
Bland, Ind. Garrett, Tenn. McPherson Sproul 
Bland, Va. Gensman Madden Staford 
oies Gernerd Magee Steencrson 
Bowers Glynn Mann Strong, Kans. 
Bowling - Gorman Mapes Strong, Pa 
Box Graham, III. Martin Sumners, Tex, 
Brand Green, lowa Mead Taylor, N. J. 
Briggs Hadley Michaelson lor, Tenn. 
Brooks, III. Hammer Michener emple 
Browne, Wis. Hardy, Colo. Miller Thomas 
Bullwinkle arrison Millspaugb Thompson 
Burdick augen Mondell Tillman 
Burroughs Hawes Moore, III Timberlake 
Byrnes, S. C. Hawley Moore, Ohio Tincher 
Byrns, Tenn. Hayden Moores, Ind. Tinkham 
Cable Hays organ Towner 
Carew Hickey Mott Upshaw 
Chalmers Himes Nelson, Me, Vaile 
Chandler, Okla, Hoch Nelson, A. P. Vinson 
Chindblom Hogan Newton, Minn. Volstead 
Christopherson Hudspeth Newton, Mo, Walsh 
Clague Hukriede Norton Walters 
Clouse Hull O'Connor Watson 
Cole, lowa Jacoway Ogden Weaver 
Cole, Ohio James iver Webster 
Connally, Tex. Jeffers, Ala Parker, N. J Wheeler 
Connell Johnson, S. Dak. Porter White, Kans 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Wash. Pringey White, Me. 
Coughlin Jones, Pa Purnell Williams, Tex, 
Crago Jones, Tex. Quin Williamson 
Crisp Keller Radcliffe Winslow 
Crowther Kelley, Mich, Rainey, III. Wood, Ind. 
Cullen Kincheloe ker Woodruff 
Curry ing Ramseyer Woods, Va. 
Dale Kissel Rankin Wright 
Davis, Tenn, Kline, N. Y. ce Wurzbach 
Dempsey Kline, Pa. Rhodes The Speaker 
NAYS—None. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Cramton London 
NOT VOTING—209, 
Andrews, Nebr, Dickinson Huddleston 1 Pa. 
Arentz Drane Humphreys McSwain 
Bacharach Drewry Husted Mactregor 
Beck Driver Hutchinson Maloney 
Black Dunbar Ireland Mansficld 
Blakeney Dunn Jefferis, Nebr. Merritt 
Blanton Dupré Johnson, 5 2 Mills 
Bond Echols Johnson, Miss, Montague 
Brennan Evans Kahn ontoya 
Britten Fairchild Kearns Moore, Va, 
Brooks, Pa. Fairfield Kelly, Pa. Morin 
Brown, Tenn. Fayrot Kendall Mudd 
| Buchanan Fenn Kennedy Murphy 
Burke Fields Ketcham Nelson, J. M, 
Burtness Fitzgerald Kiess Nolan 
Burton Prear Kindred O'Brien 
Butler Free Kinkaid Oldfield 
Campbell, Kans. Freeman Kirkpatrick Olpp 
Campbell, Pa. Frothingham Kitchin Osborne 
Cannon Fuller Kleczka Overstreet 
Cantrill Gahn Knight Padgett 
Carter Galliyan Kreider ai 
Chandler, N. Y. Garrett, Tex. Kunz Park, Ga 
Clark, Fla. t Langicy Parker, N, Y. 
Clarke, N. X. Goldsborough Larson, Minn. Parks, Ark. 
Classon Goodykoontz Lawrence Patterson, Mo. 
Cockran Gould „Cult. Patterson, N. J. 
Codd Graham, Pa. N. X. Perkins 
Collier reene, Mass. Linthicum Perlman 
Collins Greene, Vt. gan Petersen 
Colton Griest Longworth Pou 
Connolly, Pa. Griffin Luce Rainey, Ala. 
Cooper, Ohio Hardy, Tex, Luhring Ransle 
Co en enry on Rayburn 
Dallinger Herrick cArthur Reber 
Darrow Hersey eClintic Reed, N. T. 
Davis, Minn. Hicks McCormick Reed, W. Va. 
Deal Hill McFadden Riordan 
Denison Hooker McLaughlin, Nebr.Roach 
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Robertson Sinclair Ward, N.C. 

Robsion emp Taylor, Ark. Wason 

Rodenberg Snyder Taylor, Colo. Williams, III. 

25 Steagall en Eyck ilson 
osenbloom Stedman ingo 

R le Stephens Treadway ise 

Rouse Stevenson eker Wood 

Rucker Stiness Tyson Woran 

Ryan Stoll Underhill Yates 

Sabath Sullivan Vare Young 

Sanders, Ind. Summers, Wash. Vestal Zihiman 

Schall Swank Voi 

Shelton Sweet Vol 

Siegel Swing Ward, N, Y. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Steagall. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. ‘ 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 131: Page 61, after line 14, insert: “ Here- 
after whenever contracts which are not to be performed within six 
months are made on behalf of the Government by the Chief of Air 
Service or by officers of the Air Service authorized to make them, and 
are in excess of $500 in amount, such contracts sball be reduced to 
writing and signed by the contracting parties. In ail other cases con- 
tracts shall be entered into under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Chief of Air Service.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes "’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 198, noes none. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. . 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the point made by the gentleman from Wisconsin is too 
late. The Speaker has just announced that there was a 
quorum present, 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard on that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to hear the gen- 
tleman. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair thinks that 
the only time when the point of no quorum could not be given 
consideration is when the Chair is satisfied in his own mind 
that a quorum is present. We all know that the fact of calling 
the roll, particularly when the roll call develops only 220 Mem- 
bers present, as the last did, is not conclusive proof that a 
quorum is present. The Chair will say that when there is obvi- 
ously a quorum present the Chair would sustain the point 
made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. No 
Member has the right to continue making the point that there 
is no quorum present when it is probable that a quorum is 
present. But the Chair thinks he would not be justified in 
the present instance in deciding that a quorum is present with- 
out counting. The Chair will count. . 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point that the gentleman who made the point of order is not 
present. He has left the Hall. I suggest that the Sergeant 
at Arms bring him in. 

The SPEAKER. Every Member is his own judge as to 
whether it is his duty to be present or not. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no person present who made the 
point of order. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, if there is any question 
about that, I will make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan renews the 
point of order. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask what the parliamentary 
situation is? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and sixteen Members—a quorum—are present. 


the next amendment. 


The regular order, Mr. 


The ayes have it, and the motion is agreed to. The Clerk will 
report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 199, page 109, after line 21, insert: 

“All the moneys hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Military 
Academy shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Military 
Academy, and for that purpose shall constitute one fund.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER., The Chair thinks that there is a quorum 
present. The Clerk will report the next one. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I asked for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman is too late. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 
a division. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

The House divided and there were—ayes 210, noes 11. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 214: Page 126, line 2, after the word “surgeons ” 
insert the words “members of the Army Nurse Corps.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas moves that 
the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 220: Page 130, after the word “ Germany,” strike 
out the words “including services of an editor and.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to re- 
cede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will re- 
port. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 220 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken out by said amendment and amend it 
to read as follows: Including personal services. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recede 
and concur with the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 221: Page 130, line 6, strike out 84.800“ and 
insert “ $100.” =- 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
2 concur with an amendment, which I send to the Clerk's 

esk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that 
the House recede and concur with an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 


the amendment of the Senate numbered 221 and agree to the same 
210.860 amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas. 
The motion was agreed to. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns to-night it be to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
when the House adjourns to-day it be to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
“the ayes have it.” 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Is that subject to objection? If it is, I wish 
to object. 

The SPEAKER. No; it is a motion made. The Chair thinks 
if the gentlemau had made a point of order when the gen- 
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tleman from Wyoming made his motion, that might have been 
in order. 

Mr. VOIGT. 
quest. 

Mr. MONDELL. I made no request. I made a motion. 

The SPEAKER. There has been a vote on it, but the Chair 
will hear the gentleman, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, it was a motion that was 
carried and not a unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. It was a motion, but the Chair wishes to 
hear the gentleman’s objection. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from Wyom- 
ing made the motion I said almost instantly that I objected, 
but I did not get my objection into parliamentary form. 

Mr, STRONG of Kansas. That is not our fault. 

Mr. VOIGT. I made a point of order to that request, and I 
made it as rapidly as I could. 

Mr. MADDEN, It was not a request, it was a motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Has a Member a right to object to a 
motion being made? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to make a point 
of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. He made no point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. When the gentleman from Wyoming made 
his motion, it occurred to the Chair that it was subject to a 
point of order, and the Chair looked about the House to see if 
anybody made the point of order, and nobody made it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, may I be heard? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. VOIGT. I believed that under any fair consideration 
of what occurred the objection I made should be taken by the 
Chair to be a point of order. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the motion to fix the hour to meet 
is not a privileged motion, but such a motion is in order and 
no point of order can be made against it unless a demand for 
the regular order is made. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
never dreamed of making a demand for the regular order. Any 
motion is in order, whether privileged or not, if nothing else 
is asked for from the House. A demand for the regular order 
would have made the motion of the gentleman from Wyoming 
nonprivileged. But the gentleman from Wisconsin did not 
ask for the regular order. He did not demand the regular 
order, and in the absence of such a demand the motion was 
clearly in order. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. When the gentleman from Wyoming made 
the motion the Chair took pains to look and see if there was 
objection to it, and the Chair certainly looked in the direction 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, because it occurred to him 
that it might possibly come from that direction. [Laughter.] 
The Chair did not observe any action by the gentleman until 
after the vote was taken, and then, of course, it was too late. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I think the Reporter’s notes will 
show that I said immediately after the motion was made that I 
objected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that even if that was so 
it is not sufficient, as stated by the gentleman from Illinois. 
The Chair has been very considerate to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and answered his parliamentary questions, but a 
Member of the House who wishes to obstruct must be acquainted 
with the parliamentary law. [Applause.] The gentleman from 
Wisconsin, by his own statement, did not come within the rule; 
he did not demand the regular order. The ayes have it, and 
the motion is agreed to. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they bad presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposal of 
ee produced by patients in the United States Veterans’ 

ureau. 


I objected after the gentleman made his re- 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 
S. 3345. An act changing the name of Keokuk Street, in the 
county of Washington, D. C., to Military Road; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
June 24, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
S. 3659. An act to create the White House police force, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1134). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7027. A bill 
for the relief of Herbert E. Shenton; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1135). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LITTLE: Committee on Claims. S. 472. An act for the 
relief of William B. Lancaster; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
1136), Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of .the bill (H. R. 12109) 
granting a pension to Frances A, Harris, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 12141) to amend the national 
prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 12142) to amend section 6 of 
the war risk insurance act as approved August 9, 1921; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 12143) to establish an 
Alaskan game commission, to protect game, land fur-bearing 
animals, and birds in Alaska, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 12144) providing for the 
extension of the post office and public building at Saginaw, 
Mich. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
354) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make a rein- 
vestigation of the tricounty project in Nebraska, comprising 
the counties of Gosper, Phelps, and Kearney, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution (H. Res. 380) for the imme- 
ainte consideration of House bill 11363; to the Committee on 

ules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12145) grant- 
ing a pension to Hattie Ayers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12146) granting a 
pension to Forrest J. Harrington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 12147) granting a pension 
to Fannie F. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12148) granting a pension to 
Joan O’Brien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 12149) granting a pension to 
James R. Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12150) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 12151) granting a pension 
to Taylor Wagers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 12152) granting a pension 
to Alice Z. Sherwin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 12153) granting a pension to 
John G. Foll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 12154) for the relief of 
D. C. Darroch ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution (H. Res. 379) providing for 
six months’ salary to be paid to Thomas J. Lindsay, adminis- 
trator of John McMahon; to the Committee on Accounts, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
6060. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution adopted 
by the third triennial convention of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
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road Trainmen while in session at Toronto, Ontario, June 7, 
1922, urging Congress to permit Henry Ford to take over and 
develop Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6061. Also (by request), resolutions adopted by the members 
of Forsyth Relief Corps, No. 1, of Toledo, Ohio, indorsing the 
Morgan pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6062. By Mr. ATKESON: Resolutions adopted by the First 
Baptist Church of Butler, Mo., indorsing the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House 
joint resolution 159, and urging its immediate passage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6063. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition of the Woman's Relief 
Corps, of Toledo, Ohio, in re Morgan pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6064. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Greek 
women of Asia Minor, praying for protection against oppres- 
sion: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6065. Also, resolutions of city council of Pittsburgh, Pa., urg- 
ing complete canalization of the Ohio River; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

6066. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Charles Gerard Conn, Esq., 
Los Angeles, Calif., relative to legislation in behalf of the 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

6067. By Mr. WATSON: Petition from residents of Lang- 
horne, Pa., concerning relief for the Armenians; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
> SATURDAY, June 24, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port from the Committee on Commerce four bridge bills, which 
are in the regular form, giving the consent of Congress, and I 
also shall ask unanimous consent for their present considera- 
tion. 

First, I report back favorably from the Committee on Com- 
merce, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 11634) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county of Norman.and the town and 
village of Halstad, in said county, in the State of Minnesota, 
and the county of Traill and the town of Herberg, in said 
county, in the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge 
across the Red River of the North on the boundary line be- 
tween said States, and I submit a report (No. 785) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Co is hereby ted 
to the county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, said 
county, in t State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill and the 
town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North Dakota, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and api roaches thereto across 
the Red River of the North, at a int suitable to the interests of 
navigation, at or near the between sections 24 and 25, 
township 145 north, range 49 west, fifth principal meridian, on the 
boundary line between Minnesota and North Dakota, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the ction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


POKEGAMA LAKE BRIDGE, MINN. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 10770) to 
legalize a bridge across the south arm of Pokegama Lake in 
Itasca County, State of Minnesota, and I submit a report (No. 
786) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 


sideration of the bill, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the highway bridge built by the authorities 
of Itasca County, Minn., across the south arm of Pokegama in see- 
tion 17, township 54, ra 25 in said county and State, is hereby legal- 
ized and the consent of ser 5 — is hereby given to its maintenance by 
said county for the use of the geperal public: Provided, That any 
changes in said bridge, which the Secretary of War may deem necessary 
and order fax the interest of navigation, shall be promptly made by the 
said county. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TCHULA LAKE, MISS, 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 11362) 
declaring Tchula Lake, Holmes County, Miss., to be a non- 
navigable stream, and I submit a report (No. 787) thereon. I 
=, unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Tchula Lake, in Holmes County, in the State 
of Mississippi, be, and the same is hereby, declared to be a nommay- 

le streanr within the meaning of the nstitution and laws of the 

"Shee That the right of Congress to alter, amend, al, this 
act 28 Pera expressly vesetved E 7 8 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RIO GRANBE RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 11128) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge over the Rio Grande be- 
tween the cities of Del Rio, Tex., and Las Vacas, Mexico, and I 
submit a report (No. 788) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Del Rio and Las Vacas Bridge Co., a 
copartnership organized and entened into under the laws of the State 
of Texas, be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto over the Rio 
Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., and Vacas, Mexico, at 
a point sultable to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the 

rovisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
ridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1 

Sec. 2. That the consent of the proper authorities of the Republic of 
Mexico — have been obtained botia said bridge sball be built or 
commenced, 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for a few moments on a matter of some importance, 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN, I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the Senate concurred in the amendments of the House to 
Senate bill 831 be reconsidered. It is possible that one of the 
amendments adopted by the House may lead to some confusion, 
om I want to consider it further before final action by the 

nate. 

. Mr. SMITH. What bill is it? 

Mr. MCLEAN. It is the bill which put the State banks on 
the same plane with the national banks in the matter of single- 
line credits. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, from the statement made 
by the Senator yesterday I was impressed with the fact that 
the amendment of the House to which he refers was a whole- 
some one, and that no objection could fairly be made to its adop- 
tion. Will the Senator allow the amendment to be reported? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not believe the bill is in the possession of 
the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If it is not the Senator will have to accom- 
pany his motion with a request to the House to return the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. The reason why I ask for a reconsideration 
is because I have received a letter from a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board this morning calling my attention to the 
fact that one of the amendments may lead to confusion and 
that by implication it may deprive the State banks of some of 
the rights which they now have under another section of the 
statute. He thought it ought to receive further consideration. 
That is the reason why I make the request. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I shall make no objection to a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the amendment was concurred in, be- 
cause I think matters of this character ought to be thoroughly 
understood by the Senate before they are disposed of. I thought 
they were understood yesterday, or when the bill was heretofore 
acted upon. I inquire of the Senator from Connecticut whether 
the bill is in the possession of the Senate? If not, I suggest 
to him that it will be necessary to accompany his motion with 
a request for its return. 

Mr. MeLEAN. If it is not in the possession of the Senate, 
I shall ask that it be recalled from the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Senator ascertain now; 
otherwise his motion to reconsider can not be entertained. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, as I understand it, 
the Senate concurred in the amendments made to the bill by 
the House, and then the bill stood passed, and it has been en- 
rolled. So it seems to me the only way we can now reach it 
is to ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which it was 
passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I am sure that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it will again be before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the Senator’s motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Connecticut to reconsider will be entered, and the Chair will 
entertain a motion to request the return of the papers from the 


House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The papers are not with the House. I be- 
lieve I was mistaken about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was the bill sent to the House to be enrolled, 
or was it enrolled here? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. I understand the bill is in the possession of 
the Senate. I move that the message transmitting the action 
of the Senate on the bill to the House be recalled, 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL BESERVE BANKS. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate Resolution 308 now on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is on the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent to take it from the 
table and consider it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to take from the table a resolution which 
the Secretary will state for the information of the Senate. 

The Reaprne Creek. Senate Resolution 308, calling on all 
the regional Federal reserve banks except the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta for information regarding the distribution by 
said banks of a speech delivered in the Senate of the United 
States by Senator Grass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, this resolution calls for a list 
of the names of all the “citizens” to whom Senator Grass’s 
speech was sent. 

Mr. HEFLIN. By the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will confine his request to 
the expenditure of funds by these banks for the purpose of 
sending out the speech, I think there will be no objection, 
because the Government is directly interesed in the profits of 
these banks. I think his resolution should be directed to the 
Federal Reserve Board, and if he ins upon securing from 
the banks their private mailing lists I do not think it is a mat- 
ter in which the Federal Government is interested. The 
matter, I will say to the Senator, was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency yesterday, and it was the 
unanimous consent of the committee that unless the Senator 
would modify his request objection to its passage would be 
made in the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr, President, I would like to 
ask the Senator from Connecticut a question. How can a fiscal 


agency like the Federal Reserve Board, in circulating a speech | 


like that of Senator Grass or of any other Senator, have a 
private mailing list? Why is not the whole thing official and 
why is it not under the jurisdiction of the Senate and of Con- 
gress? 


Senate or to the Congress. I do think the expenditures of the 
banks or the uses of their funds are matters of interest, and 
that we have a right to inquire whether or not the banks are 
using their money for the purpose of maintaining a publicity 
bureau. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me fur- 
ther? W. P. G. Harding as an individual could have a private 
mailing list and undoubtedly has one. Governor Strong, of the 
New York bank, as a private individual, could bave a private 
mailing list, and no doubt has one. With those private mailing 
lists the Congress has nothing to do, But as I understand 
the resolution of the Senator from Alabama it is directed to the 
banks. The banks are public institutions under the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress and can not possibly have a private mailing 
list, in my judgment. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I do not altogether agree with the Senator 
from Georgia in regard to that. I think his view is subject to 
modifications, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Connecticut that the speech which has been circulated 
referred to me. My name was mentioned in it in a number of 
places. I want to send my speech to the people who received 
that speech. Am I asking too much of these banks, which at 
their expense have had that speech printed and circulated, to 
permit me, a Member of the Senate who made a speech on the 
other side of the question, to send my speech to them at my 
own expense? Why does the Senator from Connecticut want 
to deny me the right to have that list so that I may know to 
whom that speech was sent and may send my speech, if I desire 
to do so, to the same people? Why should I be denied that 
privilege? This is a free country. Why should this list not 
be given to me? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not think it is a matter in which the 
public have any interest whatever or in which the Senate of the 
United States has any interest whatever. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator does not think the public is inter- 
ested in fair play? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is another proposition. 

Mr. HEFLIN. This is a vital question, and we have just 
begun to fight. The American people are just waking up to 
it, and they are not going to stand for covering up the situa- 
tion like the Senator from Connecticut would cover it. These 
banks did wrong in printing and circulating the speech of one 
Senator attacking another, and since they had printed and cir- 
culated the speech in question they ought to be required to 
furnish to the Senate the list of names to whom that speech 
was sent, so that the Senator sought to be injured by the banks 
in circulating that speech could send to the same people the 
reply that he made in the Senate to that speech. Is there any- 
thing unjust or unfair in that request? 

Mr. McLEAN, I think the Senator will be able to insist 
upon having fair play. He has adopted the custom of occupying 
the floor from 5 to 6 o’clock every afternoon of the sessions 
of the Senate for some time past in giving to the public his 
views with regard to the Federal Reserve Board and the 
official conduct of the officers of the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Connecticut causes me to 
consume time by his antagonistic attitude toward this very 
fair proposition. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Oh, no; I plead not 1 to that. I am not 
responsible for the Senator's speeches, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know the e e from Connecticut does 
not like to hear the speeches which I make, because I am speak- 
ing in the interest of the American people, 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not care to continue this discussion. I 
am merely reporting to the Senate the view of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The Senator from Alabama says I do 
not like his discussion. Frankly, I will say that I think that 
the Senator's views on banking and financial questions are little 
short of chaotic. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am satisfied the Senator thinks that. That 
has been the attitude of certain big financiers ever since wa 
had a banking system. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I am very well satisfied that if the Senator’s 
views were written into the banking laws of the country no 
sane banker would remain in the business for a longer period 
than would be necessary to enable him to get out. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am in favor of sound money, 
and a 

Mr. McLEAN. 
resolution. 

Mr. HEPLIN. Mr. President, I am in favor of a sound bank- 
ing system honestly administered. I am opposed to a crooked 


I object to the immediate consideration of the 


Mr. MCLEAN; Whetber that is true or not I do not believe banking system; and it does not make any difference with me 


the mailing lists of these banks are a matter of interest to the 


what high-browed financiers may think of my position; it does 
not change it in the least. I know what I am doing; I have 
got the American people’s viewpoint, and I propose to assert 
it here time and time again. I do not intend that a few men 
shall corner the money supply of the United States and dola 
it out as they see fit to a hundred million people. I think the 
banking institutions were created to serve the business needs 
of the American people and not for the purpose of making 
millionaires and billionaires to the detriment and injury of the 
masses of the people. That, in brief. is my position. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Connectient objects to the 
passage of my resolution, and I must wait until another time 
to bring it up in the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President: ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana hag 
the floor. 

Mr. MYERS. Ts there objection to the consideration of the 


resolution? 
Mr. MCLEAN. Yes; I object. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. McLean] objects to the present consideration of the reso- 
lution, 

e MOB VIOLENCE AT HERRIN, ILL. 


Mr. MYERS. Then, Mr. President, I desire to occupy the 
floor for a short time. I do not consume much of the time 
of the Senate in debate, but I desire to take a little time this 
morning On a matter which I think is one of great public im- 
portance and grave concern. 4 

Yesterday morning there appeared in the Washington Post 
some Associated Press dispatches which I think challenged the 
attention of all thoughtful people and good citizens. I will read 
some of them. It will not take very long. Here are two As- 
sociated Press dispatches, dated June 22. I read them, as 
follows: 

[By the Associated Press.] 

CINCINNATI, June 22.—Fortx-four persons, two of whom were union 
coal miners, were killed in the mine disorders at Herrin, Ill., accord- 
ing to the statement to-night of Frank Farrington, president of the 
Ilinois district organization of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Farrington declared he had received his information from an 
official of the union at Herrin, but he refused to disclose the identity 
of his informant, 

He also said he had not agreed to permit the mine where the 
trouble occurred to operate, which it was said would have been pomi 
ble under the union's general strike policy to permit mining of coal 
to fuel public utilities. 


Herein, ILL, June 22 (by the Associated Press).—The death toll 
in the disaster last night and aig OF when 5,000 striking union 
miners attacked the Lester strip mine being operated under guard by 
imported workers, may exceed 40, it was said to-night by those in 
touch with the situation, although thus far only 27 positively are 
known to be dead. 

In the Herrin hospital are eight wounded men, only one a miner, 
and six of them are believed to be fatally injured. There were nine, 


but one died. 

A check-up at midnight of casualties in the miners’ riot showed the 
8 ad, in Herrin morgue, 17; in Marion morgue, 1; in 
private homes here, 3. Six other bodies seen by the Associated Press 
representative are believed to be still in the woods, 

A miner told the Associated Press correspondent that he had seen 
15 bodies thrown into a pond to-day with rocks tied around their 
necks. About 20 imported miners are ping: 

king the death list has proved almost impossible. The victims, 
all but three of them imported workers, so far as is known, were 
found scattered over an area within several miles of the mine. Some 
were hanged, some were burned when the mine was fired, others were 
beaten to death, but the majority fell before the score of bullets 
poured into them after their surrender. 

“Bloody Williamson” County, so called because of several riots, 
to-night was outwardly calm, but there was a noticeable undercurrent 
ans ea everybody on edge and wondering if further trouble might 

expected. 

The correspondent talked with scores of miners to-day, and about 
half of them were certain there would be no further disorder if there 
was no attempt to reopen the mines, while the other half said they 
were afraid some of the men might not be held back. Officially, the 
situation was reported to-night by county officials to be quiet. 

It is understood there will be no attempt to reopen the mines until 
the strike is settled. è 

The scenes of death to-day were esome, as in real war. Bodies 
with limbs shot away lay along the roadside or were strung from 
trees; men wounded and dying were stretched out on roads and in 
fields, with none of the hundreds of peente able to lend a helping 
hand. Attempts to assist the wounded in the early part of the day 


brought rebuffs from the spectators, backed in some cases by drawn 
uns. z 

z Later the feeling quieted down and some of the wounded were taken 
to hospitals. 


When the attackers “ went over the top” into the besieged mine 
this morning there were some 50 or 60 workers and guards there. 
What has become of those not in the list of known dead and wounded 
can not be said. Some of them were seen to-day in fields running, 
with miner sympathizers 3 them with guns. How many es- 
eaped could not be told. C. E. McDowell, superintendent of the im- 

rted workers, was among the dead. It was said he was the first 
o be selected to be shot after the mine was captured, and that he 
was given no opportunity to escape. 

Young matrons and girls encouraged their men in the slaying of 
captive mine employees. 

‘Lets make soup of them,“ one of the women s ted, as six 
men, banded together with a rope, were shot down with one volley. 

An examination showed that one of the six still breathed. An exe- 
canner with a ready knife completed what the bullets had left un- 

nis 4 

One of four men found under a tree in Harrison woods, where the 
body of a fifth was suspended from a branch, offered a pn watch 
and $25 to his tormentors when he saw all was over for him. 

Y a a good scout,” taunted one of his tormentors; “ make a 
run for it." 

The fellow was shot down by the man who jeered at him. 

A few women ventured to take kodak pictures. The cameras were 
trampled under foot and the women were roughly handled. 

Hundreds of men, women, and little children, some as young as 
four years, surged through the morgues to-day to view the bodies, 
which lay on the floor, with no attempt to straighten them out. Most 
of them bore no identification marks. All were mangled. 

Officials of Williamson County to-day expressed deep regret over 
the affair, as did many miners, but several of the latter told the 
8 as, while it was regrettable, “no other course could have 

LLI 


Most of the bodies of the mine war victims bore no marks of 
identification, the empty pockets indicating, county officials said, that 
the bodies had been looted, 

On one body was found an honorable discharge from the Army, 
while on another was a piece of paper which bore the name of a for- 
mer infantryman, 


In the same edition of the Washington Post appeared another 
Associated Press dispatch, a part of which I wiil read. This 
purports to give an account of this awful affair, as related by 
one of the parties attacked. I quote as follows: 


One miner asked who was the machine-gun operator. Some one 
pointed him out and he was shot in his tracks and his body laid over the 
gun. They tied five men with me, took us out on the road, and told 
us to run. We ran and hundreds of bullets followed us. We staggered 
on, but finally three of our group fell, pulling the others with us tied 
down, several bullet holes being in me already. 

“I laid there while men came up and fired more shots into me from 
a distance of three or four feet. en everything went black. I woke 
up later and begged for water, but there was not any. I remember 
being dragged along the road, but I don’t know what by, ‘Then they 
brought us to the hospital.” 

O'Rourke's story was confirmed by S. P. Williams and Ed. Green, of 
Chicago, two of the men tied with him. The other three were killed. 
These were the six found by the Associated Press correspondent this 
morning and whom he tried to take water to, only to be refused per- 
mission to help them. 

James E. Morris, of Johnston City, Ill, a young miner in the attack- 
ing forces, told the correspondent the attack had been spontaneous, 
and that when the men went to the mine they did not really stop to 
think of the blooshed that might follow. 

He was wounded early in the fight. “I was on my way to Herrin,” 
he said, “ when I met a gang of fellows. They said they were on their 
way to run out those scabs at the mine. a pines them and others 
kept Bert us until there must have been 5, . 

*Most of us were armed, and those who were not soon got their 
guns. When we got to the mine we apres out around it. We had no 
real leaders; everyone was working for himself. It was just one big 
mob out to get the men who were running the mine. 
who fired the first shot, but after that it was real war. The fire kept 
up for hours, I guess, and several of our men were hit. Late in the 
evening I was shot in the arm. The wound was not serious, and I 
walk back to where a 1 of our men were standing, and they 
sent me here in a car. was not there, but I understand most of 
the killing was done after the mine surrendered. 

“IT am sure some of those scabs really were innocent men, 
the old story of a mob getting started.“ 

Other miners confirmed Morris's statements. 

O'Rourke is one of the eight men in the hospital. Morris is the only 
aes — 2 seven of the imported workers are expected to die, physi- 
cians said. 

The hospital was guarded, all doors being locked to prevent any pos- 
sible attack on the wounded men. Only L psa who could prove they 
had business in the hospital were admitted. 


In this morning’s Washington Post there appear several 
Associated Press dispatches relating to the same subject. I 
will read some of them: 


[By the Associated Press.] 

HERRIN, ILL., July 23.—Herrin’s unbonored dead lay pale and stark 
to-night in the vacant stone building that has been pressed into service 
as a morgue since yesterday's battle. Past them filed an unending line 
of men and women. young and old, barefooted boys and little girls 
bright in their summer clothes. 

They lifted muslin cloths and peered at the pale faces and at the 
wounds left by pistol bullets, rifle balls, and buckshot. They lingered, 
then reluctantly pressed on to some adjoining body, eager to miss 
nothing. 

Never a word of pity from the crowd. ‘These were the enemy slain 
ina labor war. These were the men who came to take away their jobs— 
outsiders, enemies. Well, it served them right.” That was the atti- 
tude of the town, as expressed by its men and women and its children, 
Tears, none. Sympathy, not much. These were the enemy. 

The dead of a half dozen nationalities, with sloping foreheads of the 
Slav, high profiles of the native born, the long mustaches of eastern 
Europe, ae at peace for all the crowds, the laughter and the sullen 
looks. Bricks beneath their heads for pillows, pick boxes for their 
beds, they lay waiting the call of friends and relatives who loved them 
once and have lost touch with them in the vicissitudes of transient 
labor. Most of them, it is safe to say, will be forgotten in the potters” 
field, their meager courses run, their stories finished. 

They came here because they wanted a living and because other men 
wanted to make money. They died hunted across the fields, stoned, 
shot at, tied and dragged down dusty county roads because other 
thousands feared these men would take away their living. 

The trees are green in Herrin, and the birds are singing and the crops 
ripening in the midsummer sun. From the morgue the crowds drift to 
the billboards in front of the picture show, to see what the posters 
promise, to the drug store for soft drinks, then home for supper. Only 
the outsiders show surprise and horror, People here say: 

“ This is our business. Sorry, but it's done. Let us alone. We win 
handle this all right. We're good people to get alon 
anybody, if you mind your own business. We'll atten = 

‘ith four of the mine war victims positively identified, cards found 
on the bodies of nine others 7 lead to identification. 

The positively identified are C. K. McDowell, of Marion, superintend- 
ent of the mine: Robert Shoemaker, son of the mayor of rleston, 
III.: George Henderson and Joe Piteavitz, of Herrin. The latter two 
were the only union miners killed. Shoemaker, a holder of two college 
degrees and formerly a student at three universities, was identified by 
his father. 

As the elder Mr. Shoemaker gazed at his son's body, he said: His 
death will kill his mother.” 

Tt was the first indication that all of the strikebreakers were not of 
the “ragged stranger type, 

The massacre of nonunion miners in the woods near the mine where 
they were employed was the act of a mob which got beyond the contro) 
of the cooler element, which was attempting to escort the captives to 
Herr to “show them off to the boys,” according to information 

Jeaned t 8 

$ The leaders: it was said, finally were compelled to yield to the clamors 
of the mob that the prisoners beat it.“ The fleeing men thereupon 
were shot down, beaten to death, or hanged; 

Although a number of the miners shuddered at the slaughter, all say 
“they got just what they deserved.” 

As soon as the 44 strip employees surrendered yesterday morning a 
cry went up for the lives of the captives, persons who were witnesses 


I am not sure 


It’s just 


: 
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aay. The cooler element, however, advised that the be | dollars’ worth of mines will soon become a total loss through flooding. 


prisoners 
oe into town, paraded before the townspeople, and sent out of 
wh, 

The cooler element marched just behind the prisoners, who were at 
2 oe. ot ee. procession, and the disorderly element flocked behind 
an e 

There were cries of “beat it” which grew into a chorus, but the 
Jeatlers withstood the demand until they arrived at a wooded section 
about 8 miles from here. There the clamor and the mob 
pressed around the fear-stricken prisoners, some of whom mumbled, 
evidently in prayer. 

Witmesses say the leaders feeling unable longer to resist the crowd's 
clemor, said to the prisoners: 

"Yes; you'd better beat it.” 

Then followed the massacre. 

How many of the prisoners realized that it was to be a fight of death 
never will be known, 

Between the road and the woods on the right side there was a barbed 
wire fence. Most of the prisoners probably thinking vaguely that it 
would be something to have the fence between them and the mob, be- 
gan climbing through the fence. They had difficulty with their suit 
cases, There were shouts of “ Drop BE ye suitcases; you won't need 
them,” which appealed to the humor the jeering mob. Most of the 

risoners 2 hp their suitcases and scrambled through and burried 
s. 


to the wo 

The shooting was under way and the killing was on throughout the 
woods. Men were zunning and dodging and crowds were following and 
eects at them. When one fell, the crowd closed in and fired a volley 


to the prostrate form. The throats of two were cut. 


[Ey the Associated Press.] 

Cuicaco, June 23.—The remnants of Chicago's labor contingent 
which invaded Willlamson County and was ulsed with heavy casual- 
—.— straggled back to-day and told stories of merciless bloodshed and 

rror. 


Joseph Sodter, a detective, described brutality and privation he saw 
during his brief stay in the war-ridden dis and Fred Bernard, 
cook of labor gang that went south to work in the mines, told 


bbery 
in a car behind us turned their car around and deserted us. 
We spee up and reached a river where all but Sidney J. Morri- 
son, ‘whe was wounded by the firing, jumped in and swam for life. 
The shot in my back gave me much and the wounds were bleed- 


ing , but mana to make tbe other side and hid in the 
ge 2 alking all day, I finally made the camp, where my pals took 
me in. 


Bernard told of the surrender of his + ans yesterday morning, how 
they were herded together and shot in blood, and how he escaped 
by using a fraternal password. 

“We were besieged all night, with the boom of dynamite and the 
crack of the miners’ rifles keeping up a continual racket,” said Ber- 
nard. “In the morning the union miners came across and the white 
far went up. I returned to the camp cookhouse to get some papers 
and when I came out carried a white sheet to show I would give up. 

“The first man I saw fired point-blank at me. The bullet grazed 
my temple, Then they lined us up and marched us into the country 
about 4 miles, We came to a barbed-wire fence and they ordered us to 
climb through, warning us that they were gomg to shoot as we did so. 
Just as I saw the guns go up I dived into some bushes. 

“Lewis Bert, the second cook, was with me. We saw 14 men shot 
down and 8 hanged. Then they began looking for the rest of us. 
When they stumbled over us I thought my time had rome, but I gave 
the * of my lodge of Elks and a brother member stepped for- 
ward. I showed him my union card and told him I had just come 
down the day before. Later he took me to his home, gave me something 
to eat, and paid my fare back to Chicago. 

“Bert was almost miraculously spared from death under the wither- 
ing rifle fire when he crawled to a safe hiding place beneath a clump 
of black bushes, where he was te three hours.“ 


cago on the beatin, 
had hidden Pog Sen is 


morning,” said “ Suddenly, spon — 
around a curve in the road, we were fired upon, and although the 
driver was wounded he put on speed and we managed to reach a river. 
angen * and swam for life. I reached the woods on the other 
side and got away. 

‘According to a book signed by all the men who made the trip, re- 
cruited through an employment agency here, all knew ei. were going 
for “strike duty,” officers of the agency rofar: W. Wie. 
superintendent of the agency, said when he opened t eamp on June 
12 there was no trouble, but that apparently the citizens of the town 
resented his coming. 

He salā his wires were t 
was stopped in the street, an 
quarrels with him. The stores 
meats and other supplies, so that 
C 


on l 
in seve 


to be sent from 
hicago, 

etter pe laid the cause of ‘the disturbance to moonshine liquor and 
a 


eB. 
“ ghex t A wa peer ed said, “ sonia only tated. A 
0, steam shovel was blown up and supp ued at f 

—.— 8 by the raiders.” £ z: $10,000 


[By the Associated Press.] 
‘Herntx, III.. June 23.—Miners on at the closed mines ‘in 


, throu 
and the Anited ers of 
night, with the result that unless substitutes are secured 


an t the -conl operators 
A their 


It is understood that they are quitting because of threats they have re- 
ceived from local miners. 

Most of the men quitting are not members of the miners’ union, it 
‘was sald by coal operators and State oficiais who to-night made a 
hurried tour of the county to confirm the reports Peat age received 
from anonymous — They have been caring for the mines since 


the began on April 1. y and to-day there have 
many rumors here that further raids on mines, in retaliation for pre- 
vious labor troubles, were planned and that the pumpers and guards 


would be told to leave soon. 

And yet we call this free America! This is boasted and 
vaunted free America, where every American citizen and every 
afen resident who deports, himself according to the law is 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness! 

What was the offense for which these men were subjected to 
these frightful outrages, this terrible torture, for which they 
were beaten to death, shot, killed, murdered, hanged; shot 
down like dogs after they had surrendered and had run up a 
white flag—40 or 50 men in a corral, attacked by 5,000 armed 
men, who, when they were attacked, immediately surrendered, 
ran up the white flag, and who were then taken out as prisoners 
and shot down when they were unarmed, defenseless, powerless? 
What is the offense for which this fearful, inhuman penalty was 
visited upon them? 

Were they guilty of murder, arson, rape, burglary, treason 
to their country? Had these men outraged little girls, 10 or 
12 years old, in their childish innocence, and then beaten in 
their skulls with clubs and rocks and thrown their dead bodies 
in thickets along the roadside? Had they outraged some virtu- 
ous matron and then cut her throat and left her to welter in 
her own lifeblood and await the return of her shocked and 
horrified husband, sons, and daughters? Had they been guilty 
of burglary? Had they been guilty of murder or of arson? 
Had they burned down buildings? Had they dynamited rail- 
roads or factories? Had they set a town afire? Had they 
been guilty of larceny? No; none of those things. 

Then of what were they guilty? They were guilty, each of 
them, of exercising the constitutional right of every American 
citizen of working for a living, of earning an honest living 
with which to pay his honest debts and defray the living ex- 
penses of himself and family. They had labor which was for 
hire, of which they wanted to dispose. It was their only way 
of making a living. They had found men who needed their 
labor, wanted their labor. They had found men who had work 
to be done and who wanted to hire labor. The labor was peace- 
ful labor. It was lawful labor, It was not bootlegging. It 
was not dynamiting. It was not contrary to law. There was 
nothing unlawful about it. The labor was to be performed in a 
useful and honorable occupation. A wage price was agreed 
upon, The employers offered a certain wage which they were 
willing to pay. 

The employees were satisfied with the price and with the 
terms and conditions, and went to work. They needed to make 
a living. They were poor men. They had to work to make a 
living. Most of them doubtless had families. They wanted to 
do an honest day's work for an honest day's wages. They 
wanted to perform honest labor, and in return receive honest 
money, honestly earned, in order that they might take that 
money and pay the living expenses of themselves and their 
faniilies, rent houses, buy clothing and food, and obtain medical 
attendance, if necessary. They wanted to pay for these things. 
They did not want to be deadbeats or bums. They did not want 
to beg or steal. They wanted to earn their living, and earn the 
money with which to pay their honest debts, and pay for the 
necessities of life. They thought they were guaranteed that 
right by the Constitution of the United States and by the con- 
stitution of the State in which they were employed. They 
thought they would be protected by the Government, some of 
them being citizens of this Government, and others peaceful 
denizens and residents, and entitled to its protection. That is 
the offense for which this terrible crime was committed, horrible _ 
beyond description. 

During the progress of the World War, and after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, I have stood on this floor and condemned 
German atrocities perpetrated upon the captive troops and upon 


| the people, men and women, of the Entente Allies during the 


World War. Others of this country, some far abler men than 
T, have in severest ‘terms condemned German atrocities of the 
World War. German atrocities of the World War ‘horrified 


this country from one end to the other; but I doubt if any 


German atrocities were perpetrated during the World War thet 
were more horrible, more shocking, more inexcusable. than the 
atrocities of which I have just read: and yet we call this free 
‘America, a land of liberty, a constitutional Government! 

There is no free America, and there never will be any free 
‘America until an American citizen or an American resident who 
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wants to work and earn an honest living can seek and obtain | 


houest work and perform that work in peace, without getting 
the consent of an invisible government, a self-constituted su- 
perior power, superior to human rights, superior to the Govern- 
ment. 

There can be no free America until an American citizen or 
denizen can work at his calling or trade without having first 
to get the consent of an organized minority, a power which is 
more tyrannical and more domineering than anything else that 
has ever exercised tyranny and dominating power in this 
country; without having to get the consent to work of anybody 
or any organization other than himself and his employer. That 
is what free America should mean. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator passes from the relation of 
facts, where did these men who were attacked come from? 
Were they people who lived in that vicinity? 

Mr. MYERS. Not at all; I think most of them came from an 
employment agency in Chicago. 

Mr. BORAH. In order that we may have full information 
which will enable us to understand the condition there, which 
must be dealt with not only from the standpoint of punishing 
those who attack people who want to labor but from the stand- 
point of curing the evil which brought on this condition, does 
not the Senator think we ought to know whether those men 
went there in good faith or whether they went there merely 
at the suggestion of detectives as strike breakers? 

Mr. MYERS. I assume that they went there in good faith. 
That is a presumption which should be indulged in toward 
every man under the law. The law presumes that every man 
acts in good faith. If those men went there for peaceful pur- 
poses, for lawful purposes, and were unarmed; if they went 
there to make a living, I can see no evidence of bad faith in 
their going there. A man has a right to earn a living in this 
country. He has a right to-go wherever he can find work. 
Two of those men were ex-service men. Two of them were 
college graduates. One of them was the son of the mayor of 
an American city. They were not all imported from Chicago. 
Some of them, it appears, lived in that part of the State. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not disagree with the Senator at all in 
his assertion that men should be protected and should be 
guarded in their rights. If those men went there to work, they 
ought to have been protected, and even if they went there at 
the suggestion of detectives as strike breakers, they should have 
been protected against unlawful assaults; but the men who 
brought them in there—the operators—must haye known from 
experiences of the past that that kind of thing inevitably brings 
on just such affairs as happened at this place. I quite agree 
that men have a right to work, and are entitled to the protection 
of the law, but I am also a believer in the proposition that these 
conditions can only be avoided by curing the evils which bring 
on such awful crimes. 

Mr. MYERS, I say that the striking miners had an un- 
doubted constitutional right to quit work. Every American 
citizen has a right to quit work whenever he sees fit, and his 
employer has an equal constitutional right to hire other men 
to take the places of those who quit whenever they see fit, and 
other men have an equal constitutional right to go there and 
take those places and perform that work, and they ought to be 
protected by the Government in doing so. The Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] has stepped out of the Chamber, but I do 
not believe he will dispute any of those assertions. 

I can see nothing unlawful in any of the proceedings which 
gave these men work. I can see nothing unconstitutional in 
them. I can see nothing contrary to the privileges of an Ameri- 
can citizen. It is the right of union coal miners in this country 
to quite work if they wish. On the other hand, it is the right, 
yea, not only the right but the duty, of the owners of the coal 
mines, if they can do so, to get other men to take the places of 
those quitting, and to keep the mines running, if they can get 
men with whom they can agree as to terms and conditions of 
labor and wages. 

It is the duty of the mine owners, if they can do so, to keep 
the mines running with other employees, because coal is a 
public necessity, and the mine owners owe a duty to the public 
to supply the public with a public necessity in order to keep the 
public from freezing and starving to death; and the mere fact 
that some of these men came from Chicago does not alter the 
situation one iota, in my opinion, and not all of them were 
from Chicago, for it seems that some of them came from that 
community, or from close by. Men from Chicago have just as 
much right to the constitutional protection of this Government 


as men in any other part of the United States. Chicago is in 
the United States. It is not beyond the pale of protection. I 
make no distinction as to localities or places or men. All have 
a right to the protection of their Government, and people in 
Chicago have just as much right to go to southern Illinois 
and obtain peaceful, lawful employment as have people in that 
vicinity, or anywhere else, to work. 

I assert that the employers were within their rights and 
were performing their duty to the public, and that the men who 
went there to work were within their rights as American citi- 
zens, or, if not all citizens, as residents of the United States 
and of the State of Illinois. These men were cruelly killed, 
brutally murdered, for exercising their simple rights as citi- 
zens or residents. Is there any free America about that? No. 

So I say there is no free America, and there never will be 
any so long as an American citizen does not have the free and 
untrammeled right to work when and where and for whom and 
upon such terms and at such wages as he may please, without 
asking leave of any invisible power, any self-constituted supe- 
rior power, any organized minority, or any organization, 

That condition, however, strange as it may seem, does not 


| exist in the United States to-day. To-day an honest workman 


who does not belong to a labor union is not altogether at liberty 
to go and hunt work and obtain peaceful, lawful employment 
at an honest occupation and earn an honest living without get- 
ting the consent of somebody else other than himself and his 
employer. He has to get the consent of a self-constituted supe- 
rior power, of an inyisible government, of an organized minor- 
ity, which has decreed that no man in the United States has 
an inherent right to work unharmed at a peaceful occupation 
without “our consent.” That is the condition in the United 
States to-day to a large extent, at least in many parts of the 
country, and so long as that condition exists we have no right 
to boast of vaunted “free America,” the “land of liberty,” 
because the freedom is not here. Liberty is not here. To 
whom are freedom and liberty denied? To the humble work- 
ingman, perhaps the most humble, not the most unimportant, 
because he is one of the most important citizens of our coun- 
try, but to one of the most humble and unpretentious citizens 
of our country, the plain workingman. To many thousands, 
hundreds of thousands of our humblest but most deserving citi- 
zens the inestimable right to work when and where and for 
whom they please, without the consent or approval of anybody 
else, is denied. So long as that may be the case this will not 
be free America, the “land of liberty.” When such awful 
things as the horrible crime of which I have been talking can 
happen it is not free America. These men who were so brutally 
killed did not enjoy the benefits of free America. They were 
deprived of their lives, when pursuing their rights, by lawless 


| acts that defy free America and make a farce of it. 


Those lawless acts were the result of the dominance of an 
organized minority, and I say that the domination of an organ- 
ized minority is the greatest menace that confronts the Ameri- 
can people to-day. Those acts were the result of the power of 
an organized minority, and that organized minority, through 
higher officials of the organized minority, and in peaceful and 
more gentle but none the less effective ways, can come to Con- 
gress and get nearly anything it wants, from my observation. by 
peacefully and silently, but nevertheless quite effectively, swing- 
ing a club over the head of Congress or shaking a mailed fist in 
its face. In my opinion, legislation at the behest of organized 
minorities is seriously threatening the life and stability of this 
Government. I do not confine that remark to the organized 
minority of which I started out to speak. I refer to all organized 
minorities, of which there are many. I have heard it asserted 
by people who have made a study of the subject that 70 per 
cent of American legislation enacted by Congress or by State 
legislatures is enacted at the behest of organized minorities, 
and I do not doubt it. $ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator believe in 
the initiative and referendum? 

Mr. MYERS. I dò not believe in them at all in national 
affairs and I have very little faith in them in State affairs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If 70 per cent of our legis- 
lation is the result of the propaganda of a minority, is not one 
of the remedies a direct vote upon legislation by the people? 

Mr. MYERS. No; because you can not well have the referen- 
dum without the initiative, and when you grant the initiative 
it places even more power in the hands of an organized minority. 
It is more power to you, more strength to your arm.“ 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can the Senator suggest a 
remedy for a condition which exists In this country such as he 
has described, where 70 per cent of the laws made are only 
enacted at the request and by the influence of minorities? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the remedy? 

Mr. MYERS. Backbone in public men. That is the only 
effective remedy of which I know. I do not think there is much 
of it in public life to-day, but I hope there may be more in 
future. I believe that legislation enacted at the behest of 
organized minorities is a grave menace to this country to-day. 
It is seriously threatening the life and stability of this Gov- 
ernment, and unless it is stopped no man can tell the end or 
foresee the result, except that I believe it will be disaster 
of the gravest kind; and unless outrages of the kind to which 
I have referred this morning are stopped by an aroused public 
sentiment, as reflected in halls of legislation, the country will 
go all the more speedily to inevitable disaster. Both legislative 
and executive officials should take sharp notice of the dangers 
that beset us. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, does not the Senator believe 
that the fault for permitting such a horrible catastrophe was 
rather in a deficiency in the police control by the constituted 
authorities of the State in preserving the peace, rather than due 
to any legislation or to any influence exercised by any so-called 
organized minority? 

Mr. MYERS. Undoubtedly there is much in that suggestion, 

Mr. BURSUM. If all of the men who attacked the miners 
had been deprived of arms and ammunition and peace had been 
kept there, and if the operators had also been deprived of the 
power of employing armed guards and the State had functioned 
in preserving the peace, that would have solyed this matter and 
prevented this catastrophe. It is a very simple proposition. It 
is a matter of maintaining peace. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not think the evidence shows that the 
guards were armed for any purpose except defense, and they 
did not seem to make very much defense in this case. 

Mr. BURSUM,. Does not the Senator think it is within the 
province of, and that it is the duty of, the constituted govern- 
ment, whether it be a city or a State, to furnish protection? 

Mr. MYERS. I do. 

Mr. BURSUM. And that no man or organization or em- 
ployee, either organized or otherwise, or employer, organized or 
otherwise, should be permitted to have anything to do with tak- 
ing the law into their own hands? 

Mr. MYERS. I believe that. It is the primary duty of the 
Government, but if the Government does not do it, people have 
a right to arm to defend themselves against lawlessness. 

Mr, BURSUM, It is the fault of the State of Illinois in not 
doing its duty. 

Mr. MYERS. Undoubtedly there was grave dereliction in the 
executive branch of the State government of Illinois, 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator means the State authorities? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; the State authorities. I said the execu- 
tive department of the government of Illinois, the State offi- 
cials. Undoubtedly they were derelict. They will be derelict 
further, in my opinion. In my opinion, nothing will be done 
about this matter. I do not expect any punishment of the 
guilty. I predict that there will be no punishment of any of 
the perpetrators of this crime. There will doubtless be a grand 
jury called, but on that grand jury there will doubtless be 
business men whose business is likely to be disastrously affected 
if indictments are returned. Their business is Hable to be 
boycotted; and the State’s attorney and the sheriff have to be 
elected in that community and the people who perpetrated this 
crime evidently, owing to their numbers, constitute quite a con- 
siderable proportion of the voters of that community. I do 
not think anything whatever is likely to come from it in the 
way of punishment. It will be passed over, in my opinion, and 
will only tend to encourage and incite others to like crimes, in 
other instances, when they may feel they have like provocation, 

I have seen some statements in the newspapers with refer- 
ence to possible intervention by the Federal Government with 
a view to settling the coal strike. I think that would be un- 
wise. I think the executive officers of the various States should 
do their duty and prevent lawlessness, or punish it after it is 
committed, and I think this strike should be allowed to run 
its course, according to natural results, If the Federal Govern- 
ment interferes, it is sure to result in only a patched-up peace, 
and, in my opinion, a further outbreak a little later would re- 
sult. In the fall of 1919 the Federal Government interfered 
and settled a coal strike, and I think it only encouraged the 
strikers to bide their time and renew their striking activities. 
It did not afford any effectual settlement of the matter, 
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If this strike were allowed to run its natural course, and if 
the people who want to work and earn an honest living were 
permitted to work in the mines and supply the people with 
coal, and if the Government would protect them in exercising 
that right, I believe the strike would work itself out to a 
wholesome, healthful, and natural settlement that would effec- 
tively prevent a renewal of it for a good many years to come. 
But in order to do that and to uphold the dignity of the law 
and the rights of the parties concerned, there must be back- 
bone and effective action in all branches of both the Federal 
and the State Governments. When mine owners and miners 
may learn that they must settle their own differences, and 
that the Government will do nothing more than preserve order 
and uphold the law and prevent or punish crime, but that it 
will certainly do that, there will be fewer miners’ strikes, 
and those that occur will be sooner ended. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be published in the Rxconb in 8-point 
type a letter which General Washington, on June 18, 1783, ad- 
dressed to the governors of the thirteen States from his head- 
quarters at Newburgh. I am indebted to the Hon. HAMILTON 
Fisu, Jr., of New York, a Member of the other House, for this 
letter. It bears upon the soldiers’ bonus, and seems fully to 
sustain the position which I took in reference to General 
Washington's attitude in the matter from the very beginning. 
I think it will be of value and interest to the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extracts from Washington's letter of congratulation and advice to the 
18 17857 of the thirteen States, headquarters, Newburgh, June 
„ 159. 


“* œ #® In this state of absolute freedom and perfect se- 
curity, who will grudge to yield a very little of his property to 
support the common interests of society and insure the protect- 
tion of government? Who does not remember the frequent 
declarations at the commencement of the war, that we should 
be completely satisfied if, at the expense of one-half, we could 
defend the remainder of our possessions? 

“Where is the man to be found who wishes to remain in- 
debted for the defense of his own person and property at the 
exertions, the bravery, and the blood of others, without making 
one generous effort to pay the debt of honor and gratitude? In 
what part of the continent shall we find any man, or body of 
men, who would not blush to stand up and propose measures 
purposely calculated to rob the soldier of his stipend and the 
public creditor of his due? And were it possible that such a 
flagrant instance of injustice could ever happen, would it not 
excite the general indignation and tend to bring down upon 
the authors of such measures the aggravated vengeance of 
heaven? 

“+ * * Wor my own part, conscious of having acted while 
a servant of the public in the manner I conceived best suited to 
promote the real interest of my country; having, in consequence 
of my fixed belief, in some measure, pledged myself to the Army, 
that their country would finally do them complete and ample 
justice, and not willing to conceal any instance of my official 
conduct from the eyes of the world, I have thought proper to 
transmit to your excellency the inclosed collect.on of papers 
relative to the half pay and commutation granted by Congress 
to the officers of the Army; from these communications my 
decided sentiment will be clearly comprehended, together with 
the conclusive reasons which induced me at an early period to 
recommend the adoption of this measure in the most earnest 
and serious manner. As the proceedings of Congress, the Army, 
and myself are open to all, and contain, in my opinion, sufti- 
cient information to remove the prejudice and errors which 
may have been entertained by any, I think it unnecessary to 
say anything more than just to observe that the resolutions of 
Congress now alluded to are undoubtedly and absolutely bind- 
ing upon the United States as the most solemn acts of confedera- 
tion or legislation, 

“As to the idea which, I am informed, has in some instances 
prevailed that the half pay and commutation are to be regarded 
merely in the odious light of a pension, it ought to be exploded 
forever; that provision should be reviewed, as it really was, a 
reasonable compensation offered by Congress at a time they had 
nothing else to give to officers of the Army for services then to 
be performed; it was the only means to prevent a total derelic- 
tion of the service; it was part of their hire. I may be allowed 
to say it was the price of their blood and of your independency ; 
it is therefore more than a common debt; it is a debt of honor; 
it can never be considered as a pension or gratuity nor canceled 
until it is fairly discharged. 
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“With regard to the distinction between officers and soldiers, 
it is sufficient that the uniform experience of every nation of 
the world combined with our own proves the utility and pro- 
priety of the discrimination. Rewards in proportion to the aid 
the public draws from them are unquestionably due to all its 
servants. In some lines the soldiers have perhaps generally 
had as ample compensation for their services by the large 
bounties which have been paid to them as their officers will re- 
ceive in the proposed commutation; in others, if besides the 
donation of land, the payment of arrearages of clothing and 
wages (in which article all the component parts of the Army 
must be put upon the same footing) we take into the estimate 
the bounties many of the soldiers have received and the gratuity 
of one year’s full pay, which is promised to all, possibly their 
situation (every circumstance being duly considered) will not 
be deemed less eligible than that of the officers. Should a fur- 
ther reward, however, be judged equitable, I will venture to 
assert no man will enjoy greater satisfaction than myself in an 
exemption from taxes for a limited time (which has been 
petitioned. for in some instances) or any other adequate im- 
munity or compensation granted to the brave defenders of their 
country’s cause, but neither the adoption or rejection of this 
proposition will in any manner affect, much less militate, 
against the act of Congress by which they have offered five 
years’ full pay in lieu of the half pay for life which had been 
before promised to the officers of the Army.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 1 to the bill (H. R. 10101) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes. = 
The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 12090) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and 
prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

EXPENSES OF DISTRICT RENT COMMISSION (S. DOC, NO, 220). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate, District of Columbia, fiscal year 1923, 
for salaries and expenses for the Rent Commission, in amount 
$72,500, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

DEFICIENCY ESTIMATE, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 1921 (S. DOC. 

G NO. 217). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
deficiency estimate of appropriation, Treasury Department, fiscal 
year 1921, for contingent expenses, office of Director of the 
Mint, $15.88, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
DEFICIENCY ESTIMATE, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 1922 (S. DOC. NO. 218). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
ticn from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
deficiency estimate of appropriation, Navy Department, fiscal 
year 1922, for reimbursement to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., $2,167.24, and for property compensation for the naval air 
station site at Cape May, N. J., which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

PAYMENT OF COURT OF CLAIMS JUDGMENTS (S. DOC, No. 221). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims, in total amount $20,699.47, requiring an appropriation 
for their payment—under the War Department, $1,644.57 ; under 
the Post Office Department, $16,502.06; and under the Depart- 
ment of Justice, $2,552.84—which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (S, DOC. NO. 219). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, schedules of claims amounting to $229,624.19, 
allowed by the General Accounting Office under appropriations, 
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the balances of which have been exhausted or by operation of 
law carried to the surplus fund of the Treasury—Department 
of State, $230.46; Treasury Department, $462.89; independent 
offices, $15.50; War Department, $46,652.72; Navy Department, 
$10,299.03; Interior Department, $29.15; Department ef Com- 
merce, $0.54; Department of Labor, $17.01; Department of 
Justice, $5; and Post Office Department, $171,911.89—which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 10025) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war (Rept. No. 789); and 

A bill (H. R. 10643) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
cartoon and to widows of such soldiers and sailors (Rept. 
NO. í 8 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2580) for the relief of 
Michael Sweeney, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 791) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. : 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3742) for the relief of John H. Fesenmeyer, alias 
John Wills; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3743) granting a pension to Edith F. Morrill (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3744) for the relief of Harry E. Fiske; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3745) for the creation of the Columbia Basin irri- 
gation commission, and authorizing an appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on Lrrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. KING (by request): 

A bill (S. 3746) for the promotion of commerce, the pro- 
vision of revenue, and the reduction of the public debt; te the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 8 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. KENDRICK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment providing that the 
$150,000 appropriated by section 2 of the act of February 14, 
1920, for completing the construction of a dam with bridge 
superstructure and the necessary controlling works for divert- 
ing water from the Gila River for the irrigation of Indian 
lands on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz., be reap- 
propriated for such purposes, to be immediately available and 
to remain available until expended, intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 12090, the third deficiency appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING SITE AT PARIS, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 11298) amending existing 
law which authorizes the construction of a public building at 
Paris, Tex., so as to authorize and empower the Secretary of 
the Treasury to acquire a new site for same by exchanging 
therefor land and property now owned by the United States 
Government in said city; and to authorize the erection on said 
new site, when acquired, of a public building suitable for post- 
office purposes; and for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to 
be printed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 12090) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee ou 
Appropriations, 
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THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I shall occupy but briefly 
the time of the Senate, but it shall be devoted to discussion 
of the bill before us. You, sir, the Members of this body, and 
the country are weary of the interminable debate on the 
pending measure which has dragged its weary length through 
the days and nights of the past more than eight weeks. A few 
Democratic Senators have occupied the time of the Senate for 
an aggregate of many days in discussing a few of the various 
items of the bill; insignificant items which could not affect 
the people have received more attention than those of greater 
consequence. The same argument has been repeated over and 
over again, and when some item after prolonged debate has 
been adopted by a record vote, the next one involving the same 
principle has been the subject of the same debate by the same 
Senators. Everyone must have noticed that two or three Sena- 
tors are apparently operating in relays, and when one gets 
tired another relieves him. And yet we are told there is no 
filibuster on. 

Why, sir, we are informed that these oft-repeated speeches 
are necessary in order that the people may know just what 
this bill proposes to do; and then will follow the real reason 
for this desire to carry information to the people, namely, that it 
will turn Republicans from power. The object that these 
Senators have in mind is political. Is it not strange that 
Senators who are more interested in party success than in 
passing a good revenue bill should try to delay the enactment 
of a law which they insist will destroy the Republican Party? 
Mr. President, what these Senators fear most is the passage 
of the bill a sufficient time before election to get a practical 
test of just what effect it will have upon the general prosperity 
of the country. They doubt the tested logic of their own 
argument, and under the existing rules of the Senate they 
can, and probably will, prevent action on the measure until 
late in the summer or fall. 

Mr, President, the history of the debate on the pending bill 
shows how wise it would have been for the Senate to have 
amended its rules as I proposed at the last session of this Con- 
gress. But failing to do that, how well it would have been if 
the amendment had been taken up at the beginning of this 
session and then held here night and day to the exclusion of all 
other business until the rules had been changed. If this had 
been done, our work now would have been practically com- 
pleted. Congress could adjourn and the country could be given 
a rest from the petty debate which prolongs the enactment of 
legislation and holds the business of the country in suspense. 
Sir, I am in favor of proceeding to the business of amending 
the rules now, even if such action should postpone the tariff 
and other measures indefinitely. The country has the right to 
expect that the majority will legislate. It is better that the ma- 
jority shall make mistakes at times, for which the electorate 
will hold them responsible, than that matters of legislation 
shall be delayed until a unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
ean be reached. I realize that legislation is usually a com- 
promise between contending advocates, and many times such 
compromises are wise; but sometimes, as in this case, the 
opposition is not for the purpose of making the legislation 
better, but with the desire to make it appear obnoxious and 
for political purposes. 

Let me say to the members of the Finance Committee, who 
have worked so long and hard and patiently upon this bill, 
that unless the Senate amends its rules we will get a vote when 
the minority consents that it may be taken, and that will be at 
a time when they think that they will be able to get the 
greatest political advantage from its passage, or at least when 
they think they will be least injured by its passage. 

I hope the time will come when the tariff will not be the 
football for party politics. Several years ago I endeavored to 
convince the Congress that a congressional declaration of 
tariff principles should be made, and then a strong nonpartisan 
commission should be created to carry out that declaration. I 
did not succeed, but some time that or a similar plan will be 
adopted by law. It is my firm belief that a great majority 
of the people believe in a tariff for protection. The records 
will show that some of the loudest and most persistent op- 
ponents of the bill evidently believe that protection is a 
local issue, for they have voted for protection even higher 
than the rates proposed by the Finance Committee on products 
of their States; and the old distinction between the tariff for 
revenue only with incidental protection and a tariff for pro- 


tection with revenue incidental does not exist in the minds of 
other than theorists. Practically all now believe in protection 
for their own industries, and at this time especially all realize 
that the Government must have $4,000,000,000 annually to meet 
its expense necessities even under the economical administra- 
tion in practice. 

Common decency and fairness would seem to dictate to Demo- 
cratic Senators a course of helpfulness instead of obstruction 
at this time. The great national depression from which our 
country has suffered, but from which it is slowly emerging, 
was a legacy from the last administration. The almost over- 
whelming burdens of financial obligations which the present 
administration must meet and carry were inherited from its 
Democratic predecessor, This bill has two objects in vlew, 
namely, to restore industry to a normal condition and to raise 
revenue to help meet the financial needs of the Government, 
I do not recall a single helpful suggestion that the opposition 
has made. 

The Republican Party took over the Government in March, 
1921. General depression as a result of the war and of Demo- 
cratic incompetency existed everywhere. Bankruptcy knocked 
at the doors of thousands of our factories. The products of 
the farm did not bring on the market the cost of producing 
them; labor was out of employment; railroad credit was de- 
stroyed; the banks were sitting in the shadow of fear; indus 
trial and financial paralysis threatened the life of the Nation. 
With these conditions existing, the new administration was 
called upon to meet obligations which it did not contract but for 
which it had to provide. Why, sir, the annual interest charge on 
the war debt is greater than the entire annual cost of the Gov- 
ernment prior to the war. An effort has been made, not alto- 
gether without success, to levy taxes so as not to discourage 
the restoration of industry. This bill will raise directly and 
indirectly something over $350,000,000. Those duties which are 
levied upon noncompeting articles are duties which will un- 
doubtedly be paid by the consumer. These are what may prop- 
erly be termed “ Democratic duties —for revenue only. The 
protective duties may not be—they usually are not—paid by 
the consumer, but are paid by the foreign exporter as a con- 
tribution out of his profits for the benefit of the Government 
whose markets he is permitted to enjoy but for the support of 
which he pays nothing. And this reminds me of the one great 
fact that must not be overlooked, but which ought to be con- 
clusive of this matter to every patriotic American, and that is 
that all, or practically all, of the arguments against a pro- 
tective tariff and especially against this bill are furnished by 
the importers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood the Senator to say that the 
pending tariff bill will yield about $350,000,000 in revenue. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is the estimate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator aware that the existing 
law will yield that mùch for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not looked into that matter. It 
is immaterial to my argument, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator ought to invest'gate 
that before he condemns the existing law. As a matter of fact, 
no tariff bill ever passed heretofore has yielded what the exist- 
ing law will yield for the fiscal year ending with the 30th day 
of this month. I have said, and I repeat, that the pending bill 
will not put increased revenues into the Treasury of the United 
States, because even its champions, of whom the Senator is one, 
do not claim that it will yield any more than the existing law 
yields. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is the Senator sure of that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can give the Senator the figures ap- 
proximately. For instance, I have here an item which was 
published in the Washington Post, which, at least, can not be 
charged with being prejudiced. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I hope the Senator will not read it in my 
time. If he wants to ask a question, I am glad to have him do 
so, but I ask him not to read any article in my time. 
` Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator does not object, I would 
like to give him the figures. I only quote the Post, an authority 
which the Senator should accept. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is gratuitous. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Post says: 


In that year— 
That is, the last year of the Payne-Aldrich law— 
the customs receipts were $332,000,000, while on June 19— 
That is, of the present month— 
they have reached $341,000,000, with still 10 days to go. 
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So that the rece pts of the current fiscal year from the exist- 
ing Underwood-Simmons law will reach the very figure Which 
the Senator estimates fer the proposed bill. which proves that 
the proposed bill is not to raise revenue. It is merely to shut 
ed imports and put articles on the taxable list which are now 

ree. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It proves absolutely nothing of the kind. 
In the- first place, I mentioned the fact incidentally that a tariff 
must raise revenue. We haye to get revenue and we ought to 
get as much as we can out of the tariff. A protective tariff 
regards revenue as incidental to protection. The existing law 
is denied by its supporters to be protective. Yurthermore, the 
Senator knows, and if he desires to be fair will admit, that 
because of the prospect of the passage of the bill which is now 
being considered, aud which proposes certain increases in 
tariff duties, the importers are bringing foreign goods into this 
country just.as rapidly as they can. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken there. 
If the Senator will permit me, our exports and our imports 
this year are both less than they were last year. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And the imports would have been still 
less had it not been for the fact that we are proposing to pass 
a protective tariff law. That is the history of changes of this 
kind in our fiscal policy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator certainly does not mean 
that the imports are booming, because they are not. They are 
not what they were last year. So there again he is entirely 
mistaken in his facts. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand, of course, that no busi- 
ness is booming to any great extent, and has not been booming 
since the depression began. Nineteen hundred and twenty was 
a good year; there is not any doubt about that. Since then 
both imports and exports have decreased; that can not be 
doubted; but nevertheless the principle which I have stated is 
true, and it works the world over, as everybody knows. Im- 
ports are greatly on the increase now, as the record will show, 
and largely because of the probability that some time the bill 
now pending, which increases duties, will become a law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will yield to the Senator if he desires 
to ask me a question, but not for him to make an argument in 
my time, I have become sick and tired of the custom which 
Senators have of taking the floor to make a speech and then 
yielding to some other Senator to make a speech in their time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator had desired to be courteous, 
he would have waited to see if I was going to make a speech 
or to ask a question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no desire to be anything else but 
courteous, and I gladly yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to ask the Senator if he really 
meant to say a little while ago that it was the history of tariff 
legislation that there was a slackening of imports while tariff 
meusures were being considered? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. What I said Was that when Con- 
gress is considering a tariff measure which proposes to raise the 
rates of duty over those contained in existing law it is the dis- 
position and practice of importers to bring into this country all 
the commodities they can before the increased tariff rates take 
effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say just the 
reverse of that, and I thought the Senator could not possibly 
have meant that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am glad the Senator called my attention 
to the misunderstanding. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me further, I 
should like to say that always when a tariff bill which in- 
creases the rates of existing law is being considered imports 
are greatly increased as a result. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is what I said; and what we are 
proposing to do now is to increase certain rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But there has been no great influx of im- 
ports since we began to consider the pending bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator hus made clear the point 
which I made, and which I had supposed was understood. 

Mr. President, if some of the Senators who are combating 
duties on imports were the attorneys for these gentlemen they 
could not work harder or more zealously than they are working 
now, Think, for instance, of the effort of the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] in resisting the duty on knives 
for practically one whole day. The evidence was that these 


importers bring in knives made abroad at a landed cost in the 
United States of less than $2 a dozen and then sell them either 
at the same price or a trifle below the selling price of American- | 
made knives, making thereby from 200 to 600 per ceut profit. | 
And yet the Senator objects to these importers paying a reason- 


able per cent of these proũts for the support of the Government 
under which they are permitted to do business. Such a duty 
would not add a cent to the consumer's cost, but might add a 
large amount to the revenue of the Government. 

There are hundreds of similar items in this bill. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of giving American capital and 
American labor at least an equal opportunity in the American 
market with their competitors from abroad. Indeed, I would 
give our own a shade the better of it. Iam opposed to bringing 
American labor to the level of foreign labor. 

I repeat that the records disclose that the great mass of evi- 
dence submitted to the committees of the House and Senate on 
this bill was given by importers, and this evidence is the ma- 
terial which is used by the opposition on the floor of the 
Senate. 

If the tariff is a tax added to the cost to the consumer, why 
should the importer complain? All that would be necessary for 
him to do would be to mark up his price and the consumer 
would pay it. But he knows—no one beiter—that the tariff 
would come out of his profits unless it is prohibitive, and to 
such a tariff I-am opposed. 

This bill is not pleasing to me in every particular. I doubt 
if I couid draw up a bill that would satisfy even myself. I 
have never known a biil to be drawn up by any party that was 
satisfactory in every particular to any Member of either party. 
Every tariff bill comprebends thousands of items, and full and 
complete information in detail can not be obtained as to every 
one of them. I understand some of the difliculties surround- 
ing the framing of tariff bills, and I repeat if the duty were 
assigned to me individually to draw up a tariff bili, with the 
assurance that it would pass, I could not do it; I would not be 
qualified to do it, and I doubt if any other Senator would be- 
qualified. Some of the items in the measure I feel sure are tov 
high, and I am voting against them. I can not be sure as to 
all. I have neither the time nor the ability to study and pass 
upon them in detail. I have read the bill und I have listened 
as much as my time and patience would permit to the argu- 
ments which are preseuted for and against, and where I am in 
doubt I have no hesitation in deciding in favor of the Ameri- 
can argument as against the importer's argument presented 
through a filibuster. 

I would like to sit in this Chamber and listen to honest debate 
on both sides and have the time of the Senate devoted to that 
purpose. Then I would pay great respect to those who hold 
opposite views from mine, because I have an open mind all the 
time; but no information can be obtained ‘from much of the 
debate that has been going on in the Senate now for more thau 
eight weeks. 

I recognize the fact that this is about the most unfavorable 
time imaginable to revise the tariff. Not only are all world 
industrial conditions abnormal, all values changing almost 
daily, exchanges fluctuating with the rising and setting of the 
sun, reconstruction going on in nearly every country in the 
world, but since the House passed this bill the total changes in 
all conditions which affect values have made it almost impos- 
sible to use the House bill except as a glossary of titles, and at 
the rate the Senate is moving this pending measure will become 
ancient by the time it is allowed to pass. Under the circum- 
stances the provision of the bill authorizing the President to 
adjust rates is of greatest value. That cunditions will continue 
to change there can be no doubt. I am equally convinced that 
pre-war conditions will not be exactly restored. An ideally 
perfect tariff law to-day might not fit the situation next year. 

We know, however, that these conditions are not the same in 
the different countries, We also know, as I have already stated, 
that practically all of our great competitors have placed duties 
upon our products shipped to their markets; we also know that 
every mal or woman in this country who engages in labor or 
business has the hope of some day becoming the employer of 
labor or the owner of an enlarged business. I contend, sir, 
that every honest, intelligent, industrious, and wisely eco- 
nomical man in America has a right to expect to succeed. All 
of our great successful men have passed through all the stages 
from laborer to proprietor, while in most other countries there 
is a labor class and an employer class, with no hope of passing 
from the former to the latter. I want to maintain the Ameri- 
can condition in so far as lies within my power, and I want to 
remove every obstacle from the path which the employee must 
travel to tie position of employer. 

I do not believe that pre-war wages for labor will ever ob- 
tain again, nor do I believe that the so-called cost of living will 
reach its former low level: and by cost I mean consumption 
prices. If my philosophy is correct it is not necessary that 
wages and prices should be refluced to the prior level. It is 
the unearned wage, the extortionate price, against which I in- 
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veigh. The profiteer is the real enemy of his country and 


countrymen. In this country every honest, industrious man bas 
the right to earn and receive more than enough simply to eke 
out a bare existence for himself and family; but no man bas a 
right to demand and receive wages or prices for which he does 
not render a reasonable equivalent. 

The farmer who complies with conditions of success is en- 
titled to succeed and the price for his product should be com- 
pensatory. The manufacturer who employs labor and whose 
factory furnished a market for farm products should be able to 
pay reasonable wages and prices, and then he is entitled to a 
reasonable return upon his investment of mind and energy and 
other capital. All of these are corelated and subject to such 
emergencies as drought and storm and war—and now and thena 
demoralizing Democratic administration. I am now speaking 
of the general principle or rule. The American policy of pro- 
teetion is conducive to good and stable prices and wages. It 
conserves the one great market in the world for both capital 
and labor. Its legitimate result is good prices for both labor 
and products. Every rightly constituted American citizen ex- 
pects to earn and receive more than be pays out. He is there- 
fore more interested in receiving a good price for what he 
sells, whether it be for his labor or the products of his farm or 
factory, than in what be pays for the things he buys. I can 
see no economic advantage to anyone from low prices except it 
be to the retired capitalist or other idler, in whose welfare I 
am not interested. I want to legislate where legislation is 
needed and is practicable for the men and women who do things 
beneficial to the world. 

It might be well for the man who only buys, never sells, to 
encourage the importation into the United States of cheaper- 
made foreign products, but it certainly would not be well for 
the American who has something to sell and upon the sale of 
which his ability to support himself and family depends. 

Mr. President, I have no sympathy with these arguments in 
the interest of importers. Neither have I patience with these 
people who insist upon protection for what they and their 
States sell, but demand that they may go into the foreign mar- 

ket where they can purchase without duty the more cheaply 
made goods which they buy. 

I insist that it is a self-evident proposition that the United 
_ States should produce, if economically practicable, the things 

necessary for its existence and the general welfare in time of 
peace or war, and this is true notwithstanding the fact that 
these products might be secured at a less price at the time 
being from a foreign country than they could be produced in 
the United States. Sugar and other necessary foodstuffs, ni- 
trates, potash, and fuels are examples in point and are as 
essential to the life and welfare of the Nation as are naval 
and military protection. 

This proposition is the basis of the Republican doctrine of a 
protective tariff. Under it the United States has become the 
most wealthy, the most progressive, and the most independent 
Nation in the world. The policy of establishing and maintain- 
ing American industry bas not resulted in increasing the tax 
or consumption-cost burdens to the people; certainly not out 
of proportion to their increased ability te pay caused by this 
policy. It is an indisputable fact that when the importer has 
control of the domestic market prices have been higher to the 
consumer than when the American has been given a proper 
competitive duty which has induced him to enter into produc- 
tion here. 

I have heard the opposition frequently refer to the tariff as 
the “mother of trusts.” This is the Democratic stock argu- 
ment ulways in order. There can be produced no facts to 
prove this statement. Quite as many trusts or approximate 
monopolies exist where absolute free trade in their products 
exist as in cases of protected industries. This fact, however, 
must be admitted, namely: The United States can control 
combinations in restraint of fair trade and competition exist- 
ing here, but it can not contrel trusts and combinations in other 
countries, in some of which they are actually encouraged by 
their Governments to combine. The National Cash Register 
Co. sought to destroy its competitors in the United States, and 
the Federal statutes were invoked successfully to restrain it. 
This, however, did not prevent it from building factories in 
foreign countries where, through the employment of cheap 
Jabor, it could produce cash registers which not only could comi- 
pete in foreign markets and avoid the foreign tariff but could 
also be shipped duty free to the United States and there sold 
for a time at least at prices which would destroy their Ameri- 
can competitors. Thus under an American free-trade policy in 
cash registers this concern could evade our antitrust laws and 
at the same time destroy its American competitors, 


Has anyone anywhere heard any complaint from those gentle- 
men who argue that a protective tariff encourages trusts and 
monopolies in the United States against the trusts and mo- 
nopolies abroad whose products it is proposed by these gentle- 
men to admit free of duty into our country? 

Why, sir, I can reach but one conclusion from all this, and 
that is that certain Senators are more interested in our for- 
eign competitors than they are in the success and prosperity of 
our own people. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I repeat that this is a most 
unfavorable time to revise the tariff. The world is in disorder. 
Prices are in a constant state of flux. Exchanges are in per- 
petual change. Every nation is employing means to benefit its 
trade and commerce; is imposing tariffs not only for purposes 
of revenue but for protection to its industries. The United 
States is the one great Nation which has the money and credit 
with which to buy, and to it the foreign ships of commerce are 
destined. Under these circumstances, what is the present duty 
of Congress? This question must be answered in the light of 
present conditions. Clearly it is its duty to secure on at least 
equal terms the American market for American labor and 
American producers, The pending bill is before us and it is 
intended for that purpose. Under the existing conditions I 
have mentioned the exact rate of duty which measures the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad can not 
be determined in all cases, and in case that tariffs in the bill 
may prove to be either too high or too low it contains a pro- 
vision whereby the President, acting, as he no doubt will act 
upon the informed advice of the Tariff Commission, can lower 
or raise a duty so as to measure approximately this difference 
as world affairs become more normal. 

Mr. President, we must go through with this revision. The 
industry and business of the country demand an early deter- 
mination of this question. The uncertainty of rates is more 
disturbing than too high or too low tariffs. 

As the consideration of the bill progresses and occasion may 
seem to require, I shail briefly express my views on some of its 
items. Until then I shall content myself with this general 
statement. 

Mr. McCUMBDR. Mr. President, I ask to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment on lines 13 and 14 of page 48 
was adopted. I ask this for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the vote as not having been taken? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know now that I 
shall object; but before that matter is taken up I desire to 
occupy a few minutes of the time of the Senate to make some 
general obseryations with reference to the statements just made 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSENB]. 

The Senator from Michigan sees fit, at a very inopportune 
time, I think, to renew against the minority side of this Cham- 
ber the old charge of filibustering and to rehash with some 
elaboration those charges that have heretofore been made and 
conclusively answered by the presentation of the facts of the 
situation, at least to the satisfaction of a large part of the 
Republican newspapers of the United States. Those great 
newspapers have declared that the situation required all the 
discussion that it has been getting, and that no more time was 
being given to the consideration of the bill than was justitied 
by the circumstances; but how any Senator in this body who 
has been in daily attendance upon the sessions of the Senate 
since Wednesday of last week could have the audacity—if I 
may use that term without offense to make this charge against 
the Democratic side of the Chamber so far as it refers to the 
action of the Senate during the past 10 days is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

Of course, I know that many Senators—in fact, a large ma- 
jority of the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber— 
have not attended our sessions during these discussions. I am 
inclined to think the Senator from Michigan is in that cate- 
gory. They have very frequently absented themselves from the 
Chamber, leaving nobody here on the other side except the whip 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumner], in special charge of the bill. 
I do not know why they have absented themselves. I have 
sometimes suspected that they were afraid if they stayed in the 
Chamber they might be convinced and might find it hard in good 
conscience to carry out their understanding to vote solidly with 
the committee for the amendments, no matter whether they were 
good or bad. Anyhow, they have refnsed to hear the discus- 
sions, which I think the country believes, and those who have 
heard them I am sure believe, have been very enlightening. I 
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am sure the majority of the committee have in truth regarded 
these discussions as very enlightening to themselves. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised that Senators who have 
not attended these discussions should be misled into conceiv- 
ing the idea that the length of time the bill has been under 
discussion is due to filibustering tactics and to irrelevant dis- 


cussion. If they had stayed in the Chamber and listened to 
the discussions they would have known that they were not of a 
dilatory character, that they were not of an impertinent or an 
irrelevant character, but that when this bill has been before 
the Senate, has not been excluded and pushed aside by some 
other matter—the sidetracking being very frequently consented 
to by the chairman of the Finance Committee—our discussions 
have been confined almost absolutely to the particular sched- 
ules under consideration and there has been very little of the 
debate that was not of a direct and positive character. 

During the past 10 days, however, Mr. President, beginning, 
I think, with last Thursday, the bill has not really been very 
much before the Senate. I believe for five whole days, or four 
and a half days—I am not quite certain—we have had up 
for discussion the naval bill. That bill was brought up by the 
consent of the chairman of the Finance Committee, Nobody 
claimed that the discussions upon that bill were unusual, No- 
body claimed that this side of the Chamber was engaged in 
filibustering against the naval bill. We are not responsible 
for the fact that the naval bill has taken 4 or 5 days of 
the past 10 days of the session of the Senate. Again, after we 

disposed of the naval bill on Monday, having had it under 
consideration for more than four days, on the next day some 
extraneous matters were injected into the debate. Nobody 
could hold this side of the Chamber responsible for them. They 
provoked extended discussion on both sides of the Chamber. 
A day was consumed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator say that all of Tuesday 
was consumed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, practically one day was lost from the 
discussion of the bill; yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will yield further, three 
hours were consumed, and yesterday from 11 o'clock until 
nearly 7 almost all the time was taken up with three speeches, 
One of them was the twenty-seventh or the twenty-eighth 
speech on the Federal reserve bank and the other two speeches 
did not contribute one new thing to this debate. They went 
over the whole ground that had been gone over before many 
times. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I remember, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Minnesota on one oceasion during the period of 
time that I am discussing injected a speech 

Mr. CARAWAY. A campaign speech. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A campaign speech, a political discussion of 
the tariff, which naturally provoked answer from this side of 
the Chamber. That took a good part of a day. On the next day 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] made another speech, 
exhibiting a great many articles, a repetition of the speech 
and the exhibit made by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumber]. That provoked discussion on this side of the 
Chamber, which was further answered on the other side of the 
Chamber, and took quite a long time. Then, Mr. President, the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation matter was brought up here, 
and that took practically a whole day, or a very large part of 
a day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
a minute? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like to know how much of really 
intelligent contribution was the cukoo-clock show and the 
monkey performance that took place over here? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Whatever may be said about that, it was 
the same line of facts, the same line of argument, that had been 
pursued, It was a repetition, in fact, of the speech of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrer]. Then, as I say, 
the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill was taken up, and the 
other side of the Chamber participated in that discussion, as 
well as did this side of the Chamber; and as an outcome of 
that discussion, late in the day, after we had wrangled about 
it here during the whole day, a proposition was brought in by 
the other side of the Chamber to fix definitely the time when 
that bill should be made the unfinished business of the Senate. 
Then on yesterday it is claimed that there was filibustering on 
this side of the Chamber. 


I did not specify any particular day. 
The Senator said a day was consumed, did 


Mr. President, such a discussion, as is natural and such as 
always happens as we proceed here with our business, broke 
out between two Senators, which took time, but nobody and 
no party is justly to be charged with filibustering on account of 
those circumstances. I think something over an hour—it may 
be an hour and a half—was consumed on yesterday in discussing 
that matter, and after that was out of the way we took up the 
tariff bill, 

We discussed the subject of chains for a considerable length 
of time.- That may or may not be an important item in the 
estimation of the Senator from Michigan, but there are thou- 
sands of people in this country who have to buy those chains 
who think it isa very important matter. Of articles not produced 
on the farm there is none used more extensively on the farm 
than the chain in all forms, and we had a proposition before us 
to impose a high duty upon those chains, which are actually 
being imported into this country at this time in the amount of 
less than one-third of the imports which came in during the 
life of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Getting back to the charge of filibustering, I do not think any- 
body except the Senator from Michigan thinks that during the 
past 10 days the Democrats have consumed any considerable 
length of time in filibustering, if they have consumed any at all. 
I do not think the impression of anybody who has heard these 
discussions during that period of time has been that the Demo- 
crats were filibustering against the tariff bill and that the time 
that was taken in the consideration and discussion of matters 
other than the tariff was due to filibustering by the Democrats 
against the tariff. Indeed, Mr. President, a number of news- 
paper correspondents have asked me the question of whether or 
not the Republicans were filibustering against their own bill. 
The impression has been that most of the time during the past 
10 days has been taken up by the other side, instead of by this 
side of the Chamber. 

The Senator from Michigan said that not a single helpful sug- 
gestion has been made in all these discussions by the opponents 
of this bill. I do not question that we have been unable to make 
any suggestion helpful to the Senator from Michigan, because 
my recollection is that the Senator from Michigan was but very 
little in the Chamber while we were discussing the bill, and 
unless the Senator from Michigan confines himself to a very 
close reading of the Rxconb, being absent while we were discuss- 
ing the bill, he could not, of course, receive any helpful sugges- 
tion from this side of the Chamber. 

What we in these discussions desired was to reach the 
majority members of the Finance Committee, because we had 
discovered that the rank and file of the Republicans on the 
other side of the Chamber had come to the understanding 
that these amendments proposed by the committee were to be 
adopted by a party vote and, with one or two exceptions, had 
been adhering to that purpose. We knew, therefore, that we 
could not reach them except through the committee, and that 
if there was to be any modification of these excessive rates 
the initiative must come from the committee. We have, there- 
fore, been finding that we could not reach the other side because 
of misunderstanding, in the first place; and, in the second 
place, because of their habitual absence from the Chamber, 
We have had to address ourselves largely to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. MoCumses], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who is as- 
sisting the chairman in the management of the bill upon the 
floor, Our effort has been to reach them. 

Have we reached them? If they have acted upon any of our 
suggestions, I suppose they have acted upon them because they 
thought they were helpful suggestions. What have we wit- 
nessed here since these discussions began? I need not spend 
any time in telling the Senate what we have witnessed, because 
not only the Senate has seen it but the country has seen it, 
and the press is full of it. We have reached the committee 
by our suggestions and our facts and argument, and day after 
day the committee has- been sitting over yonder in its room, 
and day after day as a result of those sittings the committee 
itself has brought in amendments materially and radically 
changing and modifying the rates which they had first proposed. 

On yesterday we had an instance of this. The committee 
brought in an amendment upon this chain matter which reduced 
the rate from at least 45 per cent ad valorem, according to 
the Senator from Utah, to less than 20 per cent, although I 
think the Senator was badly mistaken in his arithmetic. So 
we reached the committee upon that, as we have upon many 
amendments, In fact, Mr. President, the information was given 
the Senate on yesterday that there had been material re- 
ductions made by the committee in at least a hundred cases; 
certainly they have brought in over a hundred amendments, 
and most of them have been amendments reducing the rates in 
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this bill. So that our suggestions have been regarded by the 
committee not only as helpful but as sufficiently compelling to 
hg forth from them this fruit about which I haye been 
telling. 

The truth about the business is that this bill has been drag- 
ging somewhat during the past 8 or 10 days, but it has been 
dragging not on account of any filibustering on this side; it 
has been dragging because the Finance Con.mittee have been 
rewriting the bill. They haye been sending out and getting up 
additional evidence. They have been making additional inves- 
tigations, the need for which we have pointed out, and during 
that time they have been engaged in the process of practically 
rewriting the bill. Nobody has seen any particular effort on 
the part of the Finance Committee to press the consideration 
of the tariff bill during the past 10 days. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in all fairness, does the 
Senator recall a single time when the committee have asked 
delay in the consideration of a single item in the bill, or evi- 
denced lack of a desire to press the bill as rapidly as possible? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I meant to convey this idea—and I think 
the fact has been observed by all people who have witnessed 
our proceedings here—that during the past 10 days the com- 
mittee have not seemed to be as much on the alert or as eager 
und impatient to press the bill forward as they were prior to 
that time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Has there been a time I could have 
pressed the bill when I failed to do it? When Senators were 
offering resolutions and taking up hours on them, I knew of 
no way to stop it. I would stop it if I knew how to stop it, 
and stop it very quickly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I say that it has appeared 
to me, and it has appeared to others, and has been much re- 
marked upon, that during the past 10 days the committee have 
not seemed to be pressing the bill to the extent and to the de- 
gree that they were pressing it before, and I have been asked 
the reason why. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me interrupt the Sena- 
tor again. Of course, the Senator understands that the appro- 
priation bills must be passed before July. He understands 
that we must yield and lay aside the tariff bill for that pur- 
pose. We have not yielded in a single instance, unless for a 
little bridge bill, or some similar measure, which would take 
only a moment. Of course, outside matters have been argued. 
We can not help that. I would like to prevent it, and I wish I 
could get the Senator to join with me and prevent the discus- 
gion of extraneous matters and go-ahead with the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows I have been as anxious 
as he to have the tariff bill kept before the Senate, and the 
Senator knows I am no more responsible for any delay than 
he is. I, as the ranking member of the committee directing the 
matter on this side of the Chamber, am no more responsible 
for these matters being injected than is the Senator from North 
Dakota, the chairman of the committee, on the other side of 
the Chamber. He is more responsible when he lays the bill 
aside for the purpose of taking up some other bill than I am 
because he controls the consideration of the measure, and I do 
not. But the other interruptions which have taken place I am 
no more responsible for, and no other Member of the minority 
is any more responsible for, than is the Senator from North 
Dakota, or than are the majority members of the committee. 
I do not wish to attack the committee or the majority members 
of the committee, but I do defend this side of the Chamber 
against the absurd charge that during the past 10 days we 
have taken up time unnecessarily, with the deliberate purpose 
of trying to delay the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator join with the members of 
the committee, and object to every request for the consideration 
of a bill, resolution, or anything else while this bill is under 
consideration, with the exception of the appropriation bills? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
there is no man in this Chamber who is more anxious to con- 
fine the discussion, and every minute of our time, to the con- 
sideration of this bill than I am. If ever a man wanted to 
get through with a thing and be done with it, I want to get 
through with this mess and be done with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am mighty glad to hear the Senator say 
that; but when we have a spectacle such as we had yester- 
day 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I de not yield to the Senator 
for the purpose of having him assail a minority member of the 
committee, who, In his own way, and with great ability and 
effectiveness, saw fit to make a speech against the bill on 
y £ 
Mr. SMOOT. I am not assailing what he said or what he 
believed, but I am saying if you will read the Recorp you will 


find that what he said yesterday had been put in the Recorp 
time and time again; and I do not understand how any Sena- 
tor can. do it, unless he wants to delay. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think it is quite 
parliamentary for one Senator to stand here and criticize the 
speech. of another Senator in the way the Senator from Utah 
has criticized the speech of the Senator from New Mexico. I 
wish the Senator from New Mexico were in the Chamber; but 
in his absence I want to say that if the Senator repeated, as 
probably he inevitably did in some instances, he was not doing 
more than is the custom of practically every Senator when we 
are discussing a matter of this sort. I have heard the Senator 
from North Dakota repeat himself many times during this dis- 
cussion, and I have heard the Senator from Utah repeat him- 
self many times during this discussion. 

In diseussing the emergency tariff bill the Senator from 
North Dakota, who is deeply interested in the subject of wheat, 
made so many wheat speeches, each so much like the other, that 
I almost learned the speech by heart. That always happens 
when a man is deeply interested in a subject; he is likely to 
repeat himself. I sometimes repeat myself; the Senator from 
Utah sometimes repeats himself. It is inevitable in discussing 
a bill containing thousands of items, to many of which the same 
rule and same principle must be applied, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will find any repetition of any 
speech I have made here, I shall be very much obliged to him. 
But I simply call the attention of the Senator to the fact that 
when a speech is time and time again, and three hours 
are taken of the time of the Senate with it, there must be some 
reason for it. The Senator from New Mexico had a perfect 
right to speak as he did; I do not say he did not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not have the good 
fortune to hear all the speech of the Senator from New Mexico 
on yesterday. I heard a part of it, and a part of it was matter 
which was entirely new as coming from this side of the Cham- 
ber, and it was in response to something which had been 
brought out by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON]. 

The Senator from Indiana had taken occasion to discuss very 
extensively the question of German wages, and the Senator from 
New Mexico on yesterday devoted a large part of his very able 
speech to an answer to that. It was a very appropriate answer, 
for the time had come when it was necessary and proper, in the 
interest of an understanding of the bill and what it does to the 
people of the country, and the pretext upon which it does it, to 
have the matter of German wages fully elucidated and ex- 
plained to the Senate, in order that the Senate and the country 
might understand how an attempt is being made here to get 
high rates of duties upon a false and a fake case as to wages 
here and abroad. It was a very proper discussion, and the 
whole of the Senator's speech, I know, without having heard all 
of it, was illuminating. If there was some repetition it is not 
more than occurs with all able men when day after day they are 
discussing the same general subject, as we are doing, in con- 
nection with the tariff. But I know enough about the Senator 
from New Mexico and his familiarity with and knowledge of the 
bill to say that he will not indulge in any discussion in this 

r that is frivolous or that is unnecessary or that is not 
pertinent, and when he does discuss the bill he discusses it with 
a fullness of knowledge not surpassed by any man upon the 
other side of the Chamber and with a degree of force and log- 
ical power and compelling argument which no man on the other 
side of the Chamber can excel. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean to 
say that that could be inferred from anything I said? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Will the Senator let me finish what I am 
saying? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because I never said any such thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When a Senator representing his constitu- 
ents, speaking the convictions of his mind and his heart, stands 
here and consumes some time in an illuminating discussion of 
the bill, in an exposure of some of its fatal weaknesses, and he 
is held up the next day in his absence as filibustering, and the 
very character of his speech is to be criticized, I say it is an 

, an unparliamentary performance, unworthy of the 
Senators who engage in it. I see that the Senator from New 
Mexico is now here. He can defend himself. I do not need to 
say anything further, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the best way to 
prove that we are not unnecessarily killing time is to take 
up the schedules, discuss them reasonably, and then vote on 
them. Now, we are not doing that. I am not complaining be- 
cause some Senator thinks he has to make a general speech 
upon the bill for home consumption. I shall nat complain if 
he feels that he ought to deviate and make such u speech upon 
some other bill. We all have the habit of (wing that more or 
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less. But I do not think merely because we yield for the con- 
sideration of an appropriation bill that the Senator from North 
Carolina can properly charge the committee or anyone con- 
nected with it with not pressing the bill as vigorously as 
possible, $ 

The time that we yield for the consideration and passage 
of a bridge bill or some similar little matter, or for a Con- 
ference report, does not amount to anything. No particular 
time has been taken up in the discussion of those matters to 
which we have yielded, with the exception possibly of appro- 
priation bills. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to get on with the pending bill. 
We have taken an excessively long time in the discussion of 
matters which are entirely outside of the tariff bill. I am not 
going to say that it is on the other side of the Chamber or 
on this side of the Chamber. It makes no difference where it 
comes from, it delays. I am not going to charge any filibuster- 
ing. I simply say that we are not giving the attention we ought 
to give to the bill. We are not giving the exclusive attention 
that we should give to this particular measure. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srrmons], always a 
good speaker, merely told us this morning that his side of the 
Chamber was not filibustering. That could have been told in 
3 minutes as well as in 30 minutes. It is the long speeches, the 
repetition of speeches, of which we have a right to complain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator must admit that a good 
part of my speech was devoted to defending the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] from the charge of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Two minutes of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not talking about a filibuster all the 
time. I was talking about the action of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will answer the Senator’s statement in 
which he asserts that the majority of the committee at least 
have received valuable information from the discussions on the 
other side. I am always glad to receive information from either 
side, and so is every member of the committee. It is but fair 
to the committee, however, to repeat what I said in the very 
beginning of the discussion of the bill—that we were going to 
meet every morning at 11 o'clock; that we were going over the 
matters even that we had passed over, and wherever we could 
see that we could reasonably lower what we had recommended 
we were going to do it. I also stated that some of the items 
over which there was no contest had not, even at the time we re- 
ported the bill, been given the consideration that we would 
otherwise have given to them had not so much of our time 
been taken up with contested matters. Those were the par- 
ticular things which we expected to have the committee work 
on morning after morning. That for the main part is what we 
haye been doing. 

Our amendments have been made not after discussion on the 
floor but in every case where we have made amendments, with 
the exception, I think, of one or two paragraphs, they have been 
made before the matters were discussed upon the floor of the 
Senate. But that does not make the discussion less pertinent, 
and I certainly am glad to have any fair criticism of any para- 
graph or schedule. We want to try to make the bill as nearly 
right as we can, but I do hope that we will stop talking about 
filibustering on either side and get right down to the bill and 
discuss the items, 

I have asked for a reconsideration of the vote by which one 
item was agreed to in order that I may offer an amendment 
which will be a reduction, as in most instances we shall recom- 
mend reductions, I think. There will be some items as to which 
we are going to recommend a slight increase, but if we can get 
down to them, speak a reasonable length of time upon them, 
and then yote, no one can complain on either side. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, will my good friend the 
Senator from North Dakota permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. We have been going on here from the 20th 
day of April recessing from day to day and having one legisla- 
tive day. I sympathize with the Senator’s view that there has 
been a good deal of discussion of matters which were not perti- 
nent to the bill, but I have been impressed with this thought: 
If we could perhaps have one morning hour each week, or two 
morning hours each week, so that matters which Senators feel 
are of very great importance to them could be discussed and 
disposed of, my belief is that we would make better time with 
the pending tariff bill, i 


e 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I think it is a good suggestion, and I wish 
that we could arrange to have those matters disposed of. If I 
thought we could bring about a result of that character and 
then give the balance of the day or the balance of the time to 
the tariff bill, I certainly would gladly consent to such an ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the reason why I rose 
when the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] concluded 
his political speech was not because it was a political speech. 
It is, of course, perfectly natural that Senators on either side of 
the Chamber who are facing political battles should make polit- 
ical speeches. I am not rising now because the chairman of the 
Finance Committee has just lectured us on the time that has 
been taken up in the consideration of the bill and is insisting on 
its passage, when he has taken more time in telling the Senate 
how to pass the bill than most of us have taken in the actual 
discussion of the merits of the bill. 

I rise now to challenge a statement contained in the speech of 
the Senator from Michigan which I am not willing to allow to 
pass without challenge. I refer to the statement of the Senator 
from Michigan, when arguing in favor of a protective tariff, that 
we have now reached a time when all men are in favor of a 
protective tariff of some kind or other, when if they are not in 
favor of a protective tariff on matters which are not of interest 
to them they do stand for the principle of protection with refer- 
ence to matters in which they are personally interested or in 
which their constituents are intérested. That is not the exact 
language of the Senator, because his speech has not yet been 
reduced to writing and I have not seen it, but that is the sub- 
stance of the charge which was made. 

Mr. President, if that statement were true, the Democratic 
Party should retire from this floor. If that statement were 
true, the Democratic Party should no longer contest the items in 
the bill, because if our position in reference to taxation at the 
customshouse is not based on principle, we might just as well 
abandon the fight which has been made for decades in the past. 

What difference does it make if a special privilege is granted 
to some one if it is not wrong in principle? I am not willing 
to allow any Senator to rise on the floor of the Senate and make 
that statement without challenge. I have had a record in these 
two bodies for over a quarter of a century, and during that 
time I have largely dealt with legislation affecting customs 
tariff taxation. I know that, for one, no man can put his finger 
on an item that has ever appeared in any customs tariff bill 
in the framing of which I have assisted where I have yielded 
one iota on the principle that tariff taxes should be levied for 
revenue only and not to build up and put money in the pockets 
of special interests. That is also true of the great rank and 
file of the men who maintain the principles of democracy in 
either Chamber of the Congress. Sometimes there are men who 
bear the commissions as Democrats, who believe, in the main, 
in the principles of the Democratic Party in reference to other 
questions, who are protectionists; and, as I said the other day, 
I have known a few Republicans who are free traders; but in 
either case it is an exception to the rule; it is not the rule itself. 
To try to build up an idea that this bill—the most indefensible 
tariff taxation that was ever attempted to be levied by a Con- 
gress of the United States—is right and to attempt to just fy 
it by the statements that all men have now become indoctri- 
nated with the evils of a protective tariff—I do not think that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND], whom I regard as 
a man of high character, a distinguished Member of this bouy, 
had carefully considered his language before he made so radical 
a statement in reference to his colleagues who differ from him 
in reference to the theory of taxing the people at the custom- 
house. 

Mr. President, when it comes to the theory of the customs 
taxation, the dividing line is so clearly drawn that men should 
be able to read as they run. There can be no question as to 
where the principle involved rests. Men who believe in the 
theory that is called the tariff for revenue theory, possibly for 
revenue only, for a lack of a better name, in fact believe that 
the customhouse is a convenient place to levy taxes; but in 
levying taxes at the customhouse the primary purpose involved 
should be the collection of revenue for the Government of the 
United States, and no ulterior motive should be involved. 

The men who believe in the protective-tariff system believe, 
I have no doubt, that the customhouse is a convenient place 
to levy revenue, and they believe, in the collection of that 
revenue, that tariff laws should be so adjusted as to build up 
the profits of special interests in America; that the wall of 
taxation should be so builded as to divert the purchasing 
power of the consuming masses of the American people to the 
payment of higher prices into the pockets of special inter- 
ests, That may be expressing the question very broadly, but 
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it is true; it can not be contested, because, if you stand for 
protection, by protection you proclaim that you give better 
profits to the American manufacturer and better wages to the 
American laborer. Sometimes you do and sometimes you. do 
not; sometimes your theory works, sometimes it does not; but 
that is your theory, and you can only accomplish the fruition 
of that theory by raising the prices above what they would be 
if you had not made a customs law taxing the man outside the 
wall. Therefore you build a wall to raise the price to the 
American consumer in order that you may take his money and 
put it in the pockets of special interests. That is the position 
that the Republican Party has always occupied. The Repub- 
lican advocate and the Republican orator do not state it as 
broadly and as boldly, and possibly it might be said as offen- 
sively, as I have just stated it; but that is the fact and that is 
the theory of protection. The theory is to make one man 
pay for and build up another man’s interests. The Democratic 
theory—and it is called the Democratic theory because most 
of the followers of that theory are in the Democratic column, 
although some of them are not—is that this great power of 
taxation should not be used to discriminate between American 
people and to build up some one man’s business at the expense 
of another man. That theory is followed by the rank and file 
of the Democracy of America, and is followed by most of the 
Democratic Senators who hold commissions in this Chamber. 
That being the case, as it goes to the fundamental principle, 
I was not willing to allow the Senator from Michigan to make 
the assertion which he did make and let it pass unchallenged. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I was surprised to hear 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] make the 
charge that the Democrats are obstructing the passage of the 
tariff bill, especially in view of what happened day before yes- 
terday, to which the attention of the Senate has been called. 
On that day we met at 11 o'clock and continued in session until 
about 6 o'clock. During the whole day Republican Senators 
occupied the floor making speeches, Shortly after the Senate 
met the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epan] began the Re- 

-publican oratory; when he took his seat the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KELLOGG] addressed the Senate; then the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] occupied considerable time; 
then the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] spoke 
quite extensively, and he was followed by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. So the whole day was taken up by 
the filibuster upon the part of the majority party here in the 
Senate. Yet the Senator from Michigan, in his mad race for 
reelection in Michigan, when he is pressed hard, charges this 
side with filibustering against the tariff bill. I omitted to say 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], I believe, also 
ased a great deal of time with his side show day before yester- 
day, exhibiting a monkey and other articles which had been 
imported from Germany. 

On yesterday the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcencocx], 
a member of the minority, undertook to answer some of the 
fallacious arguments made by Senators on the other side. The 
argument of the Senator from Nebraska was Clear cut; it was 
forceful and to the point; he dealt not for one moment with 
irrelevant matters; but in that speech the Senators who charge 
this side with delaying the tariff bill undertook to inject them- 
selves time after time, taking up uselessly the time of the Sen- 
ate with their questions. I have just noted in the Recor the 
speech of the Senator from Nebraska on yesterday, and I find 
to my amazement that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopar] five different times injected himself into the speech of 
the Senator from Nebraska, who was doing everything he could 
to expose the fallacious arguments presented by Senators on 
the other side, and to do it speedily and briefly and then to 
conclude his speech in order that the Senate might vote on 
amendments. Scarcely has the Senate ever listened to such 
a pointed argument, concisely and logicaly made. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], another leader on 
the Republican side of the Chamber, also injected himself into 
the speech of the Senator from Nebraska. The Senator from 
Utah bas been fairly patient; we have not heard so much from 
him about charges of filibustering upon the part of this side. I 
presume he has taken a great deal of time filibustering, because 
he is smart enough and adroit enough and cunning enough and 
knows polities sufficiently well to try to reform this new tariff 
bill to some extent and to reduce some of the high rates which 
have been imposed, so that we do not hear so much from him 
about this filibuster, because he knows that the filibuster is over 
there and not here. On yesterday, however, the Senator from 


Utah injected himself into the speech of the Senator from Ne- 
braska, I believe, 24 times. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], another leader, 
who directed the side show, the “Punch and Judy” perform- 


ance, with the monkey and the clock imported from Germany. 
injected himself 22 times into the speech of the senior Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wish to remind the Senator from 
Mississippi that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
did not confine his interruptions to questions. I was present 
when he made one or two rather extended speeches. At any 
rate, he indulged in very considerable comment and he did not 
confine himself merely to questions. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; they were long speeches; he was 
trying to kill time while a Democratic Senator was trying to 
expose the iniquities of this nefarious bill. The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean], a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, was trying to distract the Senator from Nebraska and to 
divert the ‘attention of the country by interrupting the clear 
and forceful argument of the Senator from Nebraska, and so he 
injected himself into the speech of the Senator from Nebraska 
81 times. Yet the Senators on the Republican side of the Cham- 
ber say that a filibuster is being conducted on this side, in the 
face of the fact that there were 132 interruptions and interjec- 
tions by leaders on the other side of the aisle in the speech of 
one Democratic Senator on yesterday. 

I have not enumerated the many other interjections, but Sena- 
tors may consult the Recorp for themselves. They will note in 
one speech yesterday, however, 132 interruptions by four Re- 
publican Senators. Yet we read in the Washington Post of this 
morning in most glaring headlines: 

Cloture fight may sidetrack tariff. 

Senate Republicans plan to obtain new rule limiting debate by ma- 
jority vote. 

The article quotes distinguished Republican leaders, among 
mhen the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], as saying 

ats > 


He believed the cloture move would be made. 


In this article we find it stated that Republican leaders are 
willing to talk about the enactment of a cloture rule and side- 
track the tariff question. 

Why, those things are coming to pass that we prophesied some 
time ago and that we believed would come very soon. You feel 
the force of public opinion. You know that a reaction is setting 
in from the country. You are hearing from the people, by 
letter and other representations, that they will not indorse this 
bill. You are trying to do everything you can to confuse the 
situation, to distract attention from the legitimate arguments 
that are made here. Now, when you see what is being said by 
the Republican press of the country—from the New York 
Tribune and the New York Herald to the Journal of Commerce 
and all the other New York papers—the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carprr] has read them; he feels the con- 
tact; he knows that public opinion is aroused against this bill; 
the Senators from Pennsylvania know that the press of Penn- 
sylvania, Republican, Democratic, and independent, are de- 
nouncjng it; the Senators from Illinois know that the influen- 
tial Republican paper of that State, the Chicago Tribune, is 
denouncing the bill, editorially and otherwise, you want “to get 
out from under,” and you give out to the country in your propa- 
ganda the statement that a cloture rule is going to be passed. 
Why, you would run from a cloture rule. That is not what 
you want. You want to deceive the American people, as you 
have always done. You know the presentation of a cloture 
means the death of this tariff bill, and you want it to die. It 
now plagues you. It is a nightmare to you. - 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. If such a great sentiment is aroused against 
this tariff bill all over the country, if it is such a bad bill, does 
not the Senator think it would be to the best interest of the 
Democratic Party to adopt cloture and pass this bill imme- 
diately? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, the people will find out what is in this 
bill in time. They have been aroused merely by a discussion of 
a part of the schedules. When they hear of your action touch- 
ing the other schedules and the other amendments—sugar, meat, 
clothing, those things that the American people must have upon 
the breakfast table and upon their backs—then these friends 
who vote for this bill will hear from the folks. An exposé of 
those provisions must be made, and that is what you do not 
want. That may be the reason for your advocating a cloture. 
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Now, you say, there is going to be cloture. You 
to propose it here, and discuss cloture for the rest of the ses- 
sion. If you will stop interjecting 132 times in a Senator’s 
speech, as was done yesterday, and stop taking up the whole 
day, as was done day before yesterday, in making speeches, 
many of which are not confined to the subject matter, we 
get along with this bill pretty well, and we are going t 
and facilitate it by cooperating with you; but we are going 
expose your infamy in the preparation of this bill. When 
| have done it, then, if you have votes enough, the bill can 
passed, and in November you will repent in sackcloth and ashes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi state again how many times the Senator 
from Utah interrupted the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cok] in his speech yesterday. 

Mr. HARRISON. His name appears in the speech of the 
Senator from Nebraska yesterday 24 times. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the Senator said. The Sen- 
ator said that the Senator from Utah interrupted the Senator 
from Nebraska 24 times, 

Mr. HARRISON, That is what I say now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it is not so. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator claims that when a Senator 
gets up and says to the Chair, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question?” and so forth, that is not an interruption, 
then, of course, he has not counted as I have counted; but his 
name appears 24 times in the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska. I have counted them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator to find them. 

Mr. HARRISON, I will read the speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked him three questions. If the Senator 
ean find any more than that, let him do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to read them. I am not only 
going to find them; I have already found them. z 

Mr. SMOOT. Read where I interrupted the Senator 24 times. 
I ask the Senator to do it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to do it, if the Senator will 
‘have a little patience. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have to count again. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was reading from the Recorp of Friday, 
June 23, 1922. I am afraid the Senator gave me the wrong one. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not give the Senator the wrong one, 
I gave him the right one. 

Mr. HARRISON. All right. On page 1 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconb, No. 162, if the Senator will follow me, under “The 
tariff,” where Mr. Hrroncock obtained the floor,” the Senator 
will find his name once, right under that headline. That is one. 

Mr, SMOOT. “Mr. President.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; “Mr. President.” 

Mr: SMOOT. All right; go on. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then turn over the page, and the Senator 
will find his name again, “ Mr. Smoor.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is two. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was quite a long interjection there. 
Then the Senator from Nebraska answered him, and said, “I 
am glad to hear it”; and then the Senator from Utah gave a 
long discourse on chain and chains of all kinds. That is three, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just six lines. That is three, > 

Mr. HARRISON. Wait a minute; I have not finished. That 
is three. Then the Senator from Nebraska answered him again; 
and then, if the Senator will look, he will find that there is 
another long interruption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where? 

Mr. HARRISON. Right there where the Senator said“ The 
Payne-Aldrich tariff contained the provision,” and so forth. I 
‘do not want to read the speech, because it is bad reading. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; I know it is to the Senator, 

Mr. HARRISON. Now follow that on down. We will go a 
little further in that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; go right along. Now, find another inter- 
‘ruption in the speech, please. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think I got them wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator did. 

Mr. HARRISON, If I did, then, the other one spoke twenty- 
‘four times. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator said “The Senator from 
Utah.” Those are all the interruptions I made, and they are 
_only about 15 lines, in the speech of the Senator from Nebraska, 
‘There are no 24 interruptions by me. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, let us see. I counted them. 

Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator has not counted the other things 
that he has stated here any better than he has that 

Mr. HARRISON. Wait a minute. Now, if the Senator will 
go over on page 9230, just a few pages from the first interrup- 
tion, at the close of the speech 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, of course. Now, let us go on. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the speech of the Senator from North 
Carolina {Mr; Srmmons]. That isnot the speech of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] at all. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hate to see the Senator 
from 57 engaged in this filibuster with the Senator from 

Mr. HARRISON, Wait a minute” 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator will see on page 9227 that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr, Summons] begins in the mid- 
dle of the first column. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; that is a continuation of his speech, 
which starts on page 9227, and the Senator has 12 interrup- 
tions in one column on page 9230, and in the next column his 
interruptions take up practically the whole page. So, Mr. 
President, that is the way they proceed in these speeches, inter- 
jecting and interrupting and filibustering, and now they try 
to take up my time by prolonging this discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the way in which statements 
are made upon this floor. I interrupted the Senator from Ne- 
braska only four times. In one case I simply said “ Mr. Presi- 
dent,“ and the other times my remarks were very brief, not to 
exceed 15 or 16 lines altogether; and yet I have been charged 
here with interrupting the Senator from Nebraska 24 times. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was a prolonged discussion. The 
Senator will find that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
LEAN] interrupted 81 times. I was very conservative in the 
estimates; and he will find that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson] interrupted 22 times, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lonen] interrupted 5 times, and the Sen- 
ator is overlooking the fact that I paid him a very great tribute 
before I referred to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have nothing to say except just what the 
facts are, Mr. President; that is all. I have not counted the 
interruptions that the Senator from Connecticut made. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator do that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how many there were, but I do 
know that the Senator from Utah interrupted the Senator 
from Nebraska only 8 times instead of 24. 

Mr. HARRISON, Three times? I read five times in the 
first column. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator did not read five times. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not think it is an inter- 
ruption when he says “ Mr. President,” and takes the time of 
the Senate? There is an interjection right there. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, even with “ Mr. President” 
there are only four times. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had hoped that the Senator and I could 
agree on something. We can not agree on the tariff, but I 
had hoped we could agree on something. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Utah can always agree upon facts. That is what we can 
agree upon, if the Senator will agree to the facts. I say that 
my name is mentioned in the speech of the Senator from Ne- 
braska only four times, and one time I simply rose and said 
“Mr. President,” and that is all. The other three times I was 
RR answering a question or directing a question to the 

ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. MCOUMBER] a reconsideration of the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to which has been stated 
by the Secretary. Is there objection to the reconsideration? 
The Chair hears none, The question is upon agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I came into the 
Chamber just as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smm- 
MONS] was concluding his remarks this morning, and I in- 
ferred from what he said that the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Sacoor] had accused me of filibustering on this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator let me say 
what I did say, and not what the Senator from North Carolina 
gave the impression that I said? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall be very glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina was claim- 
ing that no time was taken in the discussion of this bill on the 
part of any Member on the Democratie side that was not abso- 
lutely necessary to the explanation of the bill, and I asked the 
Senator from North Carolina how he could make that state- 
ment in view of the fact that the Senator from New Mexico bad 
taken nearly three hours on yesterday, and during his speech 
had repeated time and time again statements that he had made 


on the floor of the Senate in relation to the very bill that we 
had under discussion, That is what I said, and I think the 
Senator will agree with me in the statement that he repeated a 
good many things that have been said time and time again. 
Then I further said that the Senator from New Mexico had a 
perfect right as a Senator to say what he did say yesterday, 
but that I could not understand why the repetition was made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve that on yesterday I repeated anything that I had previ- 
ously uttered on the floor of the Senate. I stated at that 
time that the propositions which I was discussing had been 
discussed before, and testimony had been put into the RECORD. 
I specifically refrained from repeating what the testimony was, 
and everything that was put into the Recorp by me on yester- 
day appears in the Recorp for the first time in these discus- 
sions. It was the first time I had attempted to discuss the 
sideshow of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. 

So far as fllibustering is concerned, the real purpose of my 
remarks on yesterday was to prevent filibustering, to prevent 
delay. When the Senator from North Dakota put on his side- 
show here, he expressly stated that it had nothing to do with 
this bill. He said that he put on that show for the purpose 
of showing the profits that the importers were making, and for 
the purpose of showing that the press of this country was cor- 
rupt, and had been purchased by the advertisers. 

The Senator from Indiana on day before yesterday claimed a 
wider application for the show which he staged and said that it 
did relate to the bill, and that there were to be a number of 
other side shows of a similar character staged in this Chamber. 
I do not believe the Senator from Utah has any notion that the 
side shows have any bearing on the merits of this bill. That is 
where the filibustering has come from. As I stated on yester- 
day, they have not been discussing this bill, but they have been 
trying to divert the attention of the people of the country from 
the bill by putting on these spectacular displays; and when we 
were told by the Senator from Indiana day before yesterday 
that that procedure was to continue, I felt that it was time that 
other Senatörs should at least have sufficient before them to 
inform them that such proceedings had no bearing upon this bill. 

If there is one thing that is continually being pressed from the 
other side of the Chamber, without limit during the discussion 
of the bill and in the side plays, it is the menace of Germany, 
and I thought it was time that that argument should be buried 
under a shower of facts to such an extent that it would remain 
buried. Every time any question is raised on the floor about 
these exorbitant and extortionate rates we are told about some- 
thing from Germany, and if the Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber will stop conjuring up this ghost of Germany the 
argument on this side will follow another course. d 

Mr. President, I do not wonder that Senators on the other 
side—and I do not include the Senator from Utah—are trying to 
divert attention from this bill; but the press of the country is 
aroused against it, and I can quite understand why they want 
to divert the attention of the country from the bill, I do not 
care to take up time in this discussion any further. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator from New 
Mexico to show something in regard to the prices paid in Ger- 
many? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hold in my hand a package which has not 
yet been unsealed. It was not addressed to me, but it came to 
another. I have seen one of them. It is a smail magazine, I 
imagine of the kind published in this country for about a dollar. 
I wish the Senator would open it and see how much it costs to 
publish that magazine in Germany, to show whether or not they 
are doing things as cheaply in Germany. I will ask the Senator 
to tear it opén, and he will find on the first inside page a postal 
card containing the publisher's notice of the cost. Now, will the 
Senator state what is the yearly price? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Two thousand six hundred 
marks, 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the mark was worth what it ordinarily 
is, that would be $750, Yet Senators on the other side talk 
about things being done cheaply in Germany. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I find editorials this morning 
in two of the leading papers of the country which, I think, 
might very well be transmitted to the people through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. I am not going to take up the time of the 
Senate to read these editorials, but they are not commendatory 
of this bill. Here is an editorial headed “Tariff Revision 
Fallacies,” in the first column of the editorial page of the New 
York Tribune, which I ask to haye inserted in 8-point type, 
without reading, 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 

printed in the Recogp in 8-point type, as follows: 
[From the New York Tribune, June 24, 1922.1 
TARIFF REVISION FALLACIES. 

“The Fordney and McCumber tariff bills were framed with 
little regard to economic tendencies. They ignore the vast 
alteration brought about by the war in America’s economic re- 
lations to the rest of the world. One would imagine from the 
arguments offered by the defenders of these bills that the United 
States was incapable of competing with other nations outside 
its own boundaries and that our manufacturers could compete 
at home with foreign manufacturers only through the aid of 
nearly prohibitive tariff duties. 

“This is not the case. Our exports far exceed our imports 
and have been growing enormously. In the fiscal year 1919- 
20 exports were valued at $8,108,000,000 and imports at $5,239,- 
000.000. In the fiscal year 1920-21 exports were valued at 
$6,516,000,000 and imports at $3,654,000,000, In 1913-14 our 
exports were $2,364,000,000 and our imports were $1,893,000,000. 

“The American manufacturer has not been prevented from 
competing in foreign markets since the war by cheap European 
competition. Our exports for April of this year were 98 per 
cent larger than those for April, 1914. In the same month 
our imports were only 25 per cent larger than those for April, 
1914. We have steadily become more of an exporting and less 
of an importing nation. But no one would ever guess that from 
the stress laid in Congress on the need of further protecting 
American producers from outside competition. 

“Of our imports more than half have come in free since 
1910-11 and more than 40 per cent since 1890-91. The percent- 
age of nondutiable exports in 1919-20 was 61.08; in 1918-19 it 
was 70.84. Hardly a third of our imports of $3,654,000,000 in 
1920-21 were taxed. Yet industry at home has expanded and 
exports have nearly tripled since 1914. 

“These facts show that there is no reason to be alarmed 
over the situation. The latter has not changed to our detri- 
ment. The emergency tariff act relieved those producers who 
felt temporarily the pressure of bothersome foreign competi- 
tion. We have plenty of time ahead in which to construct a 
rational, fairly scientific tariff. The leaders in Congress are 
not in a frame of mind to do anything of that sort now.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the New York Herald there 
is another editorial, entitled “Mend the Tariff-Making Sys- 
tem.” I ask that that be printed in the Rxconb in 8-point type, 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

{From the New York Herald, June 24, 1922.] 
MEND THE TARIFF-MAKING SYSTEM, 


“Nobody in his economic senses, or, for the matter of that, 
in his political senses, can question the imperative need of the 
reform in making tariffs urged by Senator FRELINGHUYSEN 
with his amendment to the McCumber measure. He says, and 
says truly, that there never has been a time when any tariff, 
Republican or Democratic, was made with an exact knowledge 
of all the facts in the country’s situation. 

“This was bad enough under normal conditions when great 
tariff students in Congress, men of natural brain power and 
broad experience, were intrusted with the responsibility of writ- 
ing tariff schedules for American industry and the American 
public. It is a positive menace now, when industrial and finan- 
cial conditions are in chaos over the greater part of Europe 
and when the responsibility of meeting the great problem in our 
Congress has fallen into the hands of economic charlatans, 
political tricksters, and sordid logrollers, 

“Tf the country does not get the services of the kind of per- 
manent tariff commission Senator FRELINGHUYSEN proposes in 
his amendment, if that commission is not vested with powers 
enough to let it master the facts and technicalities of world 
economic conditions, along with the true situation of American 
industry and business, and if Congress lawmakers are not will- 
ing to construct tariffs on the basis of the fundamental facts 
and the technical conditions presented by the expert work of 
such a commission—if this reform does not come and come at 
once to replace the present unsound and dangerous system of 
making tariffs, then the country is in a fair way to go on the 
tariff rocks, 

“Aside and apart from the question of whether it is now too 
late to rid the Fordney-McCumber measure of its tariff ex- 
cesses and save the country from the perils they threaten, the 
Frelinghuysen proposal must appeal to Republicans and Demo- 
erats alike who are sound in their heads and honest in their 
public conduct. It is for a party to determine its tariff policy, 
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whether it is to be a high or a low tariff, a tariff merely on 
manufactures, a tariff for protection, or a tariff for revenue 
only. It is for the voters of the United States to accept the 
party policy they wish to have put into force, 

“But whether it is a low-tariff policy, a high-tariff policy, 
or whatever kind of policy that is to be carried out, no party 
în control of the Government can ignore the facts and defy the 
laws of economics without making a wretched botch out of its 
tariff measure. 

In the United States to-day there are Republicans and pro- 
tectionists by the hundreds of thousands who are asking one 
another whether the party leaders in Congress have, gone crazy 
over the tariff. There are Republicans and protectionists by 
the tens of thousands who believe that the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff will destroy their party. This is becoming a national 
sentiment which is immeasurable in its political possibilities. 

“In such desperate circumstances it is time for all Repub- 
licans in Congress who have not lost their senses over the tariff 
to try to save the day, not merely with the admirable and nec- 
essary principles of the Frelinghuysen amendment but with op- 
8 to the Fordney-McCuniber monstrosities to the last 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, the publication handed the 
Senator from New Mexico came to.a Member of the House and 
was given to me. This is a little magazine of 16 pages, counting 
the advertising pages, and the yearly subscription is 2,600 
marks. A magazine like that would cost 51 in this country; I 
do not think more than that. Being a technical magazine it 
possibly might cost $2. It bears on the question of whether 
production is cheap in Germany. I do not think that fact 
settles the question of whether the rates in this proposed 
measure are just or unjust. It comes as near it, however, as 
the show which has been conducted from time to time on the 
other side of the Chamber. 

Day before yesterday I called attention to the very appro- 
priateness of the opening of the show, which the Republicans 
staged, as I suggested, with a cuckoo and closed with a monkey. 
There is more material in reserve, as I understand, among them 
that very necessary household utensil, a roulette wheel; a statue 
of a lady who is minus her clothes, and a bottle of stewed 
prunes. Which august Senator on the other side will be per- 
mitted to put that show on I do not know. I suggested a mo- 
ment ago to the Senator from Utah IMr. Smoor] that that 
ought to be his part. He has been complaining that other 
people have had more of the time than he has, and I want him 
to have that part, because he is always present, and those who 
have been putting on the other shows only come in to be the 
ringmaster, and then go away. 

I want to lay down this proposition about the shows and 
the spread of prices they say they prove, that either the Re- 
‘publican majority which puts on the shows know ‘that the 
spread claimed do not represent the ordinary spread in im- 
ported goods, and therefore they are deliberately deceiving the 
eountry, or attempting to deceive it, or they do know that the 
tariff bill which they are writing has no power to protect the 
American manufacturer, because, taking the cuckoo clock which 
they said was typical—and I think it was typical of the party— 
there was a spread of 2,240'per cent. If they intended to say 
to the manufacturers of cuckoo clocks, “ We are going to write 
a bill that will equalize the cost of production here and abroad; 
in other words, we are going to give you a tariff rate which will 
‘equalize the cost of your product here with that of the manu- 
facturer of cuckoo clocks in Germany,” they would have to 
write a rate of 2,240 per cent. 

The average spread of rates, as contended by the Senator 
from North Dakota when he was performing, is something 
‘between 1,600 and 1,800 per cent. Tf he believed, and honestly 
believed, that he was ‘representing the ordinary spread between 
the cost of imported articles and the selling price in America, 
if he wants to protect the American manufacturer, he will have 
to write a rate of duty between sixteen and eighteen hundred 
‘per cent, In other words, he must serve notice upon the Amer- 
ican consuming public that in order to preserve American in- 
dustry he intends to raise the cost of living 1,600 per cent. If 
it does not mean that, if your show was not intended ‘to con- 
vince the public that that was the ordinary spread, the ordinary 
difference between the importers’ price and the selling price of 
the articles in America, you were practicing a fraud. If you 
intended to convey that idea, then, if the public believed you, 
they will know that your tariff bill does not protect at all. 

I ‘believe it is admitted that it is going to raise no more 
revenue than is raised under the law on the statute books. It 
will raise the cost of living, but it will bring no more dollars 
to the Treasury. It will protect no American industry, if your 


show is n real representation of the difference between the price 
of the imported article and the price of the American article. 

So, without being offensive, you must accept one of two con- 
clusions; either you are intentionally and deliberately under- 
taking to deceive the American public as to the importers’ profits 
or else you are writing a tariff bill which in your heart you 
know will do nothing towards protecting American industry 
and American working people. It makes no difference how 
zealous a partisan one may be, he knows that if the ordinary 
spread between the price of the imported article and the cost 
of that article in America is 1,600 per cent, no tariff bill car- 
rying a rate such as this would protect American industry, 
Therefore you must admit, and you can not deny it and keep 
your self-respect, that either the shows you were putting on 
were deliberate attempts to mislead the public as to the cost 
abroad, or else you are writing a bill which you know will not 
protect American manufacture and American workingmen. T, 
know that you know that is true, 

On the other hand, it is the severest indictment of this ad- 
ministration that anybody has ever dared make. We have an 
Attorney General for whose high character the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] vouched on one occasion. I do not 
know whether he would do it again or not, since the Attorney, 
General accused the Senator from Indiana of belonging to the 
Ananias class; but he was his personal and political friend. 
The Attorney General undertook to make the American con- 
sumer believe that he was going to investigate the American 
retailer and ascertain if they were not guilty of profiteering, 
with a threat of prosecution. 

If he knows the figures you are submitting—although tha 
Senator from North Dakota said he would not betray the 
people who were profiteering on the people—if he knows about 
it, and permits people to profiteer to the average extent of 
sixteen or eighteen hundred per cent and will not act, I say it 
is the severest indictment against your administration anybody, 
has dared bring. 

They, the proponents of this measure, are practicing a fraud 
upon the American public and deceiving them, or practicing a 
fraud upon the manufacturing industries of the country and 
deceiving them by pretending that they were writing a bill ta 
protect them, a bill that would equalize the cost of production 
here and abroad. Everybody must know that. Everyone must 
know that unless he looks upon this whole proceeding as a 
farce. I take for granted, however, and I base that upon com- 
ments in the newspapers, that no one believed when “they “ 
put on the show in the Senate that it represented a fair spread 
between the importation price and the selling price of the for- 
eign manufactured goods. Not anybody, even their own party, 
papers, believed it. Their party organization did not believe 
it. Nobody believed it. I do not think the Senators who put 
on the show believed it, because I accredit them with good 
sense. 

But what an indictment it would be against the Senator 
from North Dakota if be believed it to be true that the aver- 
age profit of the importer was between 1,600 and 1,800 per 
cent. What an indictment it would be against him when he 
said he would not turn over the names of the profiteers to the 
Department of Justice when he blocked the resolution which 
was offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSHI ask- 
ing for an investigation. What an indictment it would he 
against him and his party if it were believed that he deliber- 
ately, with Knowledge that extortion to the extent of 1,600 to 
1,800 per cent was being practiced on the farmers of North Da- 
kota, said that he would not move and would not let anybody 
else move to prosecute the men guilty of that extortion. 

Then came the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and re- 
peated the show. Both of the very able Senators, and both very, 
partisan Senators—I do not fall out with them for that—seein 
to have exhibited these wares and ‘pointed to these prices not 
to bolster up the tariff bill they sponsor but to indict the great 
newspapers of the country, particularly the Republican news- 
papers. They say those newspapers have sold out not only their 
advertising columns but their editorial columns to advertisers. 
It meant, if it meant anything, that there was not any longer 
a single honest metropolitan Republican newspaper in America. 
The Senator from Indiana went so far as to say, speaking of 
the New York Times, that one single advertising patron of that 
paper: 

I quote that only for the purpose of showing the strangle hold the 
retail and importing establishments of New York have on some of these 
very great publications and newspapers. 

He said further: 


I have as great admiration for the New York Times as a newspaper 
as anybody eise, but it is an international paper. It believes in these 
importing houses, It js opposed fundamentally to the establishment cf 
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American industry if and where such industry interferes with the im- 
rting business, and those are the same people whe all the time tried 
2 drag us into the League of Nations. 


I do not know whether the Senator from North Dakota and 
the Senator from Indiana really believe that such newspapers 
as the New York Tribune, the New York Herald, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Times, the Post, the World, and a number of 
other reputable papers, were selling their editorial columns as 
a means of selling their advertising columns. That is what 
they said. 

The Senator from North Dakota grew a little angry with me 
because I asked him if he thought that because a paper would 
sell out for an advertisement it would sell out for money; in 
other words, if one could ask the editor what the price of an 
editorial would be and whether he would name the price. He 
said he was not being tried and therefore would not answer, 
but he did say over and over again that the papers were con- 
ee. For instance, on page 8710 of the Recorp of June 14 
he said: 

With every metropolitan — the mouthpiece of the importer who 
buys its advertising pages, the very foundation of the temple of pro- 
tection is being undermined by this insidious propaganda. 

Again, he said about the papers: 


When, then, do the New York and Boston newspapers attack the 
tariff pill? Why do they print articles and editorials to deceive the 
American people? 


ei charges that they print articles to deceive the American 
people. 

Why do those respousible for the propaganda throw upon the moving- 
picture screens falsehoods, stating that tariff duties are based on the 
retail prices, which are from 1 per cent to 15,000 per cent greater 
than the foreign prices upon which the duties are levied? 

In the case of the metropolitan press it is because their lifeblood de- 
pends upon the revenue from their big advertisers, and their big adver- 
tisers depend for their pt Sepa upon the cheapness with which they 
can buy abroad and the high prices they can get in the American mar- 
ket from the American consumer, 

There are a number of charges that these papers sell their 
editorial columns, and what seemed so surprising to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota was that they were assailing the very 

party which they had heretofore supported; in other words, 

they were such traitors that they would not only sell out but 
would attack their own friends in their editorial columns be- 
cause it brought advertising profits. 

Those were the two reasons for putting on the show it would 
seem—first, to make American people think the average spread 
in import prices was 1,600 or 1,800 per cent; and, second, to 
lay a foundation to indict the metropolitan press for making 
the charge that it had sold out. 

I do not know whether every Republican who opposes this 
tariff bill has sold out. I presume, in the mind of the Senator 
from North Dakota and the Senator from Indiana, they have. 
Every Republican who has sought a nomination, however, so 
far as I know in any of the Central or Northwestern States— 
I mean every individual seeking a nomination on a Republican 
ticket—has denounced this tariff bill. 

The gentleman just nominated in Iowa for the United States 
Senate denounced it before he was nominated. Several people 
who have been selected as candidates for the House of Repre- 
sentatives have denounced it. Many individual Republicans 
everywhere have denounced it. I presume my mail is not dif- 
ferent from that of other Senators, and I get letters every day 
from some one saying, “I am a Republican, but I am against 
these rates. They are outrageous. They mean an increased 
cost to the American consumer, and the manuf.cturing indus- 
try does not need it.” 

I presume I should infer, if I should follow the Senator from 
North Dakota and the Senator from Indiana, that every man 
of them has been bribed, because they would not concede that 
the metropolitan papers could be against the bill for any other 
reason than a corrupt motive; that they had sold out; that the 
editorial columns had been purchased by the advertisers and 
were being used to deceive the American public, as the Senator 
from North Dakota said. If they sold out, then I presume it is 
fair to presume every individual Republican opposed to the 
mensure has been bought. Every Republican Senator who 
opposes it has been corrupted. One inference is as fair as the 
other, The one has not any more common sense in it than the 
other, and nobody believes either. 

But, Mr. President, I merely wish to repeat that if the Re- 
publican Party now wants to be candid with the American peo- 
ple, it must admit that the show which has been conducted 
here—and I understand they are to open in the House next 
week, because they seem to be playing the circuit—does not 
represent the legitimate and ordinary spread between the price 
of imported articles of general consumption and the importers’ 
prices, but if they can affirm that, then they must be consistent 
and write a tariff bill to protect the American market against 


such importations and raise their rates to 1,600 per cent. They 
can not contend, on the one hand, that this is an honest spread 
of prices, that the importer can make 1,600 to 15,000 per cent; 
and, on the other hand, that they can keep out the importation 
of that kind of goods with a tariff duty of 100 per cent. Either 
the show is intended to deceive the American people and does 
not represent the correct spread, or else the tariff bill is a farce 
and will not protect American industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to put in the 
Recorp, in order that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Han- 
RISON] may see it to-morrow, the statement that during the 
speech of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] day before 
yesterday there were 114 interruptions by Democratic Senators, 
and four of them were made by the Senator from Mississippi 
himself. 

I believe the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr] 
has asked unanimous consent for a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to, on page 48, lines 12 
and 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
The Chair will inform the Senator from Utah that that vote 
has been reconsidered, and the question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if there is to be a vote 
taken, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: ; 


Ashurst Hitchcock McNary Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson Moses Stanley 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex Newberry Sterling 
Calder Kello; Nicholson Swanson 
Capper Kendrick Norris Townsend 
Caraway eyes Oddie Trammell 
Culberson King Overman Underwood 
Cummins dd Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis La Follette Pomerene Warren 
Dial Lenroot Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham McCormick Sheppard Willis 
Harris McCumber Shortridge 

Harrison McKellar Simmons 

Heflin McKinley Smith 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
scence of my colleague, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], on account of illness. I request that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] is detained from the Senate on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


LOWE HAYDEN BIBBY. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, out of order, I ask unani- 
mous consent to report without amendment, from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, the bill (S. 3690) for the relief of Lowe 
Hayden Bibby, and I submit a report (No. 792) thereon. I call 
the attention of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON ] to the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCunmsrr] if he will not permit this bill to be now considered? 
There will be no discussion of the bill, and it is of such a nature 
that unless it be passed now I do not think it will do much 


ood. 
£ Mr. McCUMBER. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi for the consideration of the bill, if there shall 
be no discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The reading clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, Lowe peress Bibby, who graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy on June 2, 1922, an ensi in the United States Darzi to 
rank next after — Robert McCormick Peacher: Provided, That 
such appointment shall be regarded, to all intents and purposes, as hav- 
ing been made upon his uation from the United States 
Academy, and as thongh his resignation which became effective June 
2, 1922, had not been accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? X 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Is there objection to the imme- 
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NEW YORK JUDICIAL DISTRICTS, 
Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 


Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6110) amending section 97 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws re- 
lating to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911. This is a 
bill permitting the United States court to be held once a year 
in the city of Schenectady, in the northern district of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bili may lead to some discussion, and 
if it does, then there will be a charge of filibustering made 
against this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the bill shall lead to any discussion, I 
shall certainly object to its consideration. 

Mr. CALDER. If the bill leads to discussion, I shall with- 
draw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill asked for by the Senator from 


New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be no objection, if it leads to no 
discussion. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: . 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 97 of the act entitled “ An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 8, 1911, be, and it is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 97. The State of New York is divided into four judicial dis- 
tricts, to be known as the northern, eastern, southern, and western 
districts of New York. The northern district shall include the terri- 
tory embraced on the ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Albany, 
Broome, Cayuga: Chenango, Clinton, Cortland, Delaware, Essex, Frank- 
lin, Fulton, amilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Madison, Mont- 
gomery, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego, Rensselaer, St.. Law- 
rence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, oga, Tompkins, Warren, 
and Washington, with the waters thereof. Terms of the district court 
for said district shall be held at Albany on the second Tuesday in 
February; at Utica on the first Tuesday in December; at Binghamton 
on the second Tuesday in June; at Auburn on the first Tuesday in 
October; at Syracuse on the first Tuesday in April; and, in the dis- 
cretion of the judge of the court, one term annually at such time and 

lace within the counties of Schenectady, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Onon- 
nek. St. Lawrence, Clinton, Jefferson, Oswego, and Franklin, as 
he may from time to time 5 Provided, That suitable accommo- 
.dations for holding court at such appointed place be 
of expense to the United States. Such appointment shall be 
by notice of at least 20 days, published in a newspaper published at 
the place where said court is to be held. The eastern district shall 
include the territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the 
counties of Richmond, Kings, Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk, with the 
waters thereof. Terms of the district court for said district shall 
be held at Brooklyn on the first ednesday in every month. The 
southern district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day 
of July, 1910, in the counties of Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, New York, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster, and Westchester with the 
waters thereof. Terms of the district court for said district shall be 
held at New York City on the first Tuesday in each month. The dis- 
trict courts of the southern and eastern districts shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction over the waters within the counties of New York, Kings, 
Queens, Nassau, Richmond, and Suffolk, and over all seizures made 
and all matters done’ in such waters; all processes or orders issued 
within either of said courts or by any judge thereof shall run and be 
executed in any part of said waters. The western district shall in- 
clude the territory embraced on the ist day of July, 1910, in the coun- 
ties of Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Chemung, Erie, Genesee, 
Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Schuyler, Seneca, Steu- 
ben, Wayne, Wyoming, and Yates, with the waters thereof. Terms 
of the district court for said district shall be held at Elmira on the 
second Tuesday in January; at Buffalo on the second Tuesdays in 
March and November; at chester on the second Tuesday in May ; 
at Jamestown on the second Tuesday in July; at Lockport on the 
second Tuesday in October; and at 8 on the second Tues- 
day in September, The regular sessions of the district court for the 
western district for the hearing of motions and for proceedin in 
bankruptey and the trial of causes in admiralty, shall be held at 
Buffalo at least two weeks in each month of the year, except August, 
unless the business is sooner disposed of, The times for holding the 
same and such other special sessions as the court shall deem necessary 
shall be fixed by rules of the court. All process in admiralty causes 
and proceedings shall be made returnable at Buffalo. The judge of 
any district in the State of New York may perform the duties of the 
judge of any other district in such State upon the request of any resi- 
dent judge entered in the minutes of his court; and in such cases such 
judge shall have the same powers as are vested in the resident judge.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
consideration of the bill, and yet, in view of the fact that there 
is no public building provided for at Schenectady, I venture 
the prophecy that the next bill will be for a large appropriation 
for a public building in which the court may be held. 

Mr. CALDER. There is a post-office building in that city 
which is sufficiently commodious to accommodate the court. 
The bill simply permits the holding of one term of court at 
Schenectady, at the option of the judge, during each year. 

Mr. KING. There will be an appropriation asked for in a 
few years for a public building. 

Mr. CALDER. I shall not ask for it. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate closes its session on this 
calendar day it shall take a recess until Monday next at 11 
o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I desire that 
the Senate may recess over until next Monday. Then I shall 
take up the matter and ascertain if we can not have a day next 
week for the consideration of bills on the calendar. 

Mr. POMERENE, That is just what I was going to refer to. 
I did not intend to raise any objection at all to the request of 
the Senator from North Dakota, because I recognize the fact 
that the majority are responsible for the legislative program, 
but I really believe that we should save time and that there 
would be less of extraneous discussion if we could have a morn- 
ing hour once or twice each week instead of recessing from day 
to day. There are matters of serious importance continually 
coming up. , 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will discuss that matter with the Senator 
at a little later date. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I present an amendment to the pending 
tariif bili, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to modify the 
amendment, on page 48, lines 13 and 14, by striking out the 
words “including scrap tin plate, $1.25,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “ valued at not more than 7 cents per pound,” 
so as to read: 

Wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel, valued at not more than 
7 cents per pound, $1 per ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Tariff Commission state that the pro- 
vision covering scrap steel might be construed to include alloys 
of steel, and especially tungsten steel, which is exceedingly val- 
uable. The ordinary scrap steel sells for less than 1 cent a 
pound, and if the provision were allowed to remain as it now 
stands it would be possible to bring in tungsten steel valued at 
very much more than that at the rate provided. It was thought 
best, therefore, in order to insure that only the cheaper steels 
and not the higher grades of alloys were covered, that the amend- 
ment should be so modified. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand, this is in the 
nature of a compensation; that is to say, the Senate, in its 
wisdom, has concluded to impose a tariff upon certain grades 
or standards of steel and alloys—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Upon certain alloys, I think, would more 
accurately express it. 

Mr.. KING. Which, of course, I think ought to come in free, 
It is now proposed to care for some other alloy which may 
come in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the modification is designed to pre- 
vent alloys which might be in the steel and which subsequently 
might be separated from coming in as scrap steel instead of 
alloys of steel in their original form. 

Mr. KING. What provision does the bill make in the event 
that the product is worth more than 7 cents a pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the value reaches as high as 7 cenis a 
pound or anywhere near that, it will not be the ordinary scrap 
steel for which there is provided a duty of $1 a ton. As a rule, 
scrap steel is sold for less than 1 cent a pound, and the amend- 
ment is simply for the purpose of keeping high-priced alloys 
and high-priced steels from coming in as scrap. 

Mr. KING. Of course the amendment is designed to pro- 
tect those who manufacture alloys in the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; if there were no duty on alloys 
it would make no difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, I wiil say to my colleague 
they will fall then in paragraphs 304 and 305. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They come in under another paragraph, 
of course, 

Mr. SMOOT. If this amendment should not be adopted then 
steel or tungsten alloys would be brought in as scrap steel and 
avoid the payment of the 72 cents on the tungsten content. 
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Mr. KING. The amendment is in the interest of those do- 
mestic producers of alloys. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is in the interest of our Treasury, I 
will say to the Senator, because; if the amendment is agreed to, 
the character of steel referred to when imported will have to 
pay the regular rate provided. 

Mr. KING. Of course I was assuming in the statement which 
I just made that there was no tariff upon the alloys, but, in 
view of the fact that in some other paragraph provision has 
been made for a tariff upon alloys, this amendment is for the 
purpose of making it impossible for alloys to come in in some 
other form amd escape the imposition of a duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; the Senator is right. 

Mr. KING. And therefore it is in the interest of the domestic 
producer of these alloys. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is in the interest of collecting the duties 
upon the alloys that are brought in, instead of allowing them to 
come in free as scrap. 

Mr. KING. It is a tax upon alloys, which is carried on to 
steel, and carried on from the steel products to the finished 
products which are consumed by the people; so ultimately it 
rests upon the people, and this is a tax increasing the burdens 
upon the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is a tariff upon the tungsten that is 
in the steel. I shall not admit that it is a tax. I will agree 
with the Senator that it is a protective tariff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask for a reconsideration 
of the vote by which an amendment was adopted, commencing 
after the words “ad valorem,” on line 3, page 84, going down to 
and including the words “ad valorem,” on line 5, page 84; 
and I move to insert as a substitute the matter which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Reapinc Crunk. On page $4. it is proposed to strike out 
all of the matter beginning with the word “ knitting,” in line 3. 
down to and including the words “ad valorem,” in line 5, and 
to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

s iding; and. insulating machines, and 
eee ee machinery or nate thereof. finished or i r Y 
not specially. provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem; all other textile 
machinery or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially pro- 
vided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is entirely a new propo- 
sition, or, at least, it embraces much more than the amendment 
heretofore agreed to; and I shail be very glad to have the 
Senator from North Dakota give the Senate some reasons why 
he proposes so radically to change this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a reduction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is a reduction, I shall be glad to have 
the Senator explain to what extent it is a reduction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senate already has 
approved the rate proposed upon textile machinery. The Tariff 
Commission suggests that the phraseology relating to textile 
machinery should be clarified by limiting the 50 per cent rate 
classification to knitting, braiding. and insulating machines, 
and similar textile machines. The amendment now proposed 
will so limit the 50 per cent classification, and will provide a 
rate of 85 per cent upon all the other textile machines. 

That, I think, expresses it in a nutshell. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator, then, as say- 
ing that the class of machinery which he has now subjected to 
a 35 per cent rate would be, under the present amendment, sub- 
ject to a 50 per cent rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it would be subject to a 50 per cent 
rate except for this amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So the things to which the Senator is now 
applying the 35 per cent rate are included in the general terms 
of the present amendment, which applies a 50 per cent rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. So it is, as to those particular machines, a 
reduction from 50 to 35 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is right. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on this 
matter, in the italicized part of this amendment the very iden- 
tical language is used that is used in the part that is proposed 
to be amended. The amendment printed in the bill reads: 

Thirty per cent ad valorem ; knitting, braiding, and insulating ma- 


ehines, and all other textile machinery or parts thereof, ished or un- 
finished, not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment now proposed reads “ all 
other similar textile machinery.” The Senator will notice that 


advances. 


we have now inserted the word “similar,” so that it can not be 
extended beyond that class of machinery. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator amends the italicized words by 
inserting, the word “similar”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
we can not put in the two rates unless we separate them. The 
way it is now, if the Senator will notice, we say: 

And all other textile ine: A < 
~ ee Maton — or parts thereof, finished or un 

We take that out because of the fact that we want to make 
the duty on those things 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. I know you do; but the point I am making is, 
you use the same terminology when you say “other textile 
machinery or parts thereof.” Unless you modify that you have 
a conflicting duty here in the two clauses, Here you have 
“knitting, braiding, and insulating machines, and all other 
textile machinery * * * 50 per cent ad valorem.” In the 
next clause you have “all other machines or parts thereof, 
+ + 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the Senator will follow the amendment 
closely he will find that it says “and all other similar textile 
machinery,” referring back to the knitting and braiding and 
lace braiding and insulating machines. On all similar ma- 
chinery of that kind the duty is 50 per cent, and on all of the 
other textile machinery the duty is 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Do you put the word “similar” before the 
word “textile” in the italicized words? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; “and all other similar textile ma- 
chinery,” so that we will have the three classes: The machines 
bearing a duty of 30 per cent ad yalorem, and the machines 
which are limited here, bearing a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, 
and the others 35 and 30. 

Mr. SMITH. So that the word “similar” classifies it as 
applying to the knitting and braiding machinery? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH. All right. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator what 
disposition he intends to make of the ad valorem figure found in 
line 7 of the same paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We leave that. 

Mr. KING. The Senator proposes to leave that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that is not taken out— 

All other machines 
cially provided for, 30 per ¢ ar Preah in ssi al barri 

That has already been agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the amendment just offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment has not yet been 
offered. A motion has been made to reconsider, 

Mr. KING. I supposed it had been reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first question is on the recon- 
sideration of the amendment heretofore adopted. [Putting the 
duestion.] The vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now offer the amendment which has 
been read from the desk, and the Senator can offer his amend- 
ment to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the reconsideration having been 
ordered, I move to amend the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from North Daketa—I can not give the line because 1 do 
not know the number in the text—by striking out the numeral 
“50” after the word “for” and before the words “per centum 
ad valorem ” and inserting in lieu thereof “ 35." 

While I have the floor, if I may offer two amendments 
simultaneously, I move to strike out the numeral “35” found 
8 . line of the tendered amendment and to insert in lieu 
thereof “25.” 

Now, Mr. President, just a word. 

Of course, the purpose of the amendments offered by the 
committee, and of this entire paragraph relating to machinery, 
is to increase the opportunity of the domestic manufacturers 
to increase the prices of the articles embraced within the para- 
graph. I am sure the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
does not anticipate any considerable revenue will be derived 
from the tax imposed by the amendment which he has just 
tendered. The object of it is not revenue. The purpose is 
to intrench more firmly the domestic producers, so that they 
may charge textile manufacturers greater prices, and the 
latter in turn will carry the increases into their finished prod- 
uct, and to the ultimate consumer, who will bear all these 
tariff duties and the intermediate, direct, and collateral 


not spe- 
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It seems to me, in view of the fact that there ought to be a 
disposition to bring prices to a reasonably normal condition, 
that when we deal with what might be denominated the pri- 
mary and fundamental products the duty ought to be placed 
as low as possible. If we desire to increase the number of 
mills and textile factories in the United States, we ought to 
afford opportunity to secure machinery and building materials 
as cheaply as possible. If by law prices are increased—prices 
which must be paid for machinery and plants and equipment— 
then, of course, the products of mills and factories must carry 
the burden until it is transferred to the consuming public, who 
in the last analysis pay the costs, 

Mr. President, I perceive no reason for the imposition of a tax 
upon these articles, unless it be a slight one for revenue—and 
but little revenue would be derived—upon any of the machinery 
that is provided for in this amendment. We ought to permit 
these machines to come in free of duty or with a tariff for 
revenue purposes only. We ought to aid the textile mills in 
the United States in all legitimate efforts to increase produc- 
tion and bring prices down. 

Why, Mr. President, since this bill has been before the Sen- 
ate, and the manufacturers and beneficiaries of high protection 
have perceived the reactionary manifestations here, responding 
to the natural cupidity and greediness in human nature they 
have advanced their prices. I saw in last Monday’s or Tues- 
day’s papers that the Plate Glass Trust, since we had passed the 
provisions in the tariff bill relating to their product, had in- 
creased prices 20 per cent; and we learn from the press and 
from organizations that are attempting to measure the rise 
and fall in prices that there has been an increase of from 3 to 
11 per cent in many manufactured products during the past 
month or six weeks. Why? Because manufacturers and do- 
mestie producers perceive that reactionary Republicans are in 
the saddle, and that they are going to give them the kind of a 
tariff bill they want, under which, intrenched in power and 
by the authority of law, they may continue their extortionate 
rates and their raids upon the pockets of the American people. 

I submit that this is an unjust and unwarranted tax; it will 
of necessity increase the price of textiles, of clothing, and of 
the various articles produced in the textile mills of the United 
States. Í 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from. Utah 
asked a very pertinent question. He asked whether we ex- 
pected to derive any revenue from this item. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that in the calendar year 1921 
we imported about four and a quarter million dollars’ worth of 
the article. If we get an average of 35 to 40 per cent—and it 
runs from 35 to 50—1 think we would get about $1,500,000 in 
revenue out of it. 

So far as the protection is concerned, if it were for protec- 
tion alone, I have an idea we could stand a lower rate of duty 
upon some of these articles. In other words, we make stand- 
ardized machines in this country, and we can make the stand- 
ardized machine at quite a reasonable rate as compared with 
what it costs others to make a machine. We have our ma- 
chinery for the standardized machine and we undoubtedly ex- 
port a considerable amount; but there are a great many ma- 
chines of special make imported, and I think they will stand 
the rate of duty proposed. I believe the present duty is 20 per 
cent. We bring that up to 35 per cent, and that would give 
us a little more revenue, if we had the same importations, 
than we would receive under the present law, and of course 
the Senator agrees with me that we will need more revenue 
than we had at the time the old law was passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not want to discuss this 
item, but my understanding is—and I get that understanding 
from conversations with cotton folks in my State—that there 
are a great many of the machines used in the cotton-textile 
industry which are not produced in this country at all. The 
kind of machines which are produced in this country are gen- 
erally purchased in this country. It is largely the machines 
which are not produced in this country that are imported by 
the cotton-mill men of my State. So, as affects that class of 
machinery, it will be a revenue producer, but it will be a 
mighty high duty, I think. 

Mr. KING, If the Senator from North Carolina will permit, 
of course, if it be true, as the Senator says, that many of the 
machines used in the United States are manufactured here and 
that only those which are not manufactured here are im- 

rted 
eer. SIMMONS, I would not say only, but I say that is the 
rule; that the importations are almost entirely of that class 
of machines used in the textile industry which are not produced 
in this country. 


Mr. KING. The Senator will see that if the tariff is applied 
to all grades of machines—to those manufactured in the United 
States as well as to those which are imported—it affords an 
opportunity for the domestic producer to increase the price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly it will increase the -price of 
the domestic machine as well as of the foreign machine. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from South Carolina knows so 
much more about the subject than I do that I would like to have 
him enlighten the Senate in reference to that. 

Mr. SMITH. My observation of this debate has been that it 
is not a question of real, scientific, industrial welfare of the 
country we are looking after, but it seems to me the whole ob- 
ject is to listen to the special pleas of individuals who are en- 
gaged in a certain kind of work, without reference to the benefits 
which may be derived by the general public. 

In reference to this particular matter in hand, some years 
ago, when we had the Payne-Aldrich bill under discussion, I 
took occasion to discuss the manufacture of textiles in this 
country and abroad. I have been informed that these relative 
conditions obtain now. 

In this conntry we have applied improved machinery in textile 
manufacture to such an extent that in the manufacture of cer- 
tain kinds of goods we have no danger of competition in the 
world, I believe I can state without fear of successful con- 
tradiction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Particularly in cotton machines. 

Mr. SMITH. Particularly with reference to cotton ma- 
chinery, and it would apply in a large degree also to woolen 
machinery. We have advanced our application of machinery 
in the manufacture of these goods to where the human ele- 
ment, the costly element, is almost eliminated. Not to speak 
accurately, but approximately, in the matter of the looms, where 
the yarns have finally reached the stage of conversion into 
cloth, where it would take, in previous years, practically a 
grown, intelligent individual to every loom, a minor now can 
attend from 10 to 15 looms on account of the electrical auto- 
matic devices completed and installed. 

As a matter of course, in the development of this machinery, 
the human element having been largely eliminated, the initial 
cost is about the only charge, because the upkeep is not nearly 
so great as the annual wage of an attendant of the loom. I 
have been informed that the production of this machinery in 
its applied form is largely under patent, and the only effect 
your tariff will have at all will be to give those who are op- 
erating under the patent monopoly an opportunity to raise the 
price still higher. I really believe that a scientific investiga- 
tion of this question by those of us who are attempting to 
legislate for the best interests of the greatest number would 
result in our putting all of this machinery, which eyery year 
finds a still further development, upon a competitive plane for 
study by the geniuses of the world, in order that we might be 
the beneficiaries of the best brain of the country. But when 
on the water's edge you erect a tariff wall, and restrict the in- 
vestigation of genius to American enterprise, you will have done 
what England to-day is the victim of; that is, the operatives of 
the English cotton mills have refused to accept anything but 
a wage based upon the pieces turned out, so that the installa- 
tion of improved machinery in the English mills did not inure 
to the benefit of the English owner, because if one man could 
attend 10 times as many looms as he erstwhile did and turn 
out a hundred pieces more, he got paid per piece, and his wage 
was the same as that of the 10 men it took to attend the old 
looms. ‘Therefore anything like the installation of new nia- 
chinery was discouraged. 

You are attempting to do by this bill that igentical thing. 
I guarantee the assertion that in the textile mills of this coun- 
try there is not a loom or a piece of manufacturing machinery 
the minutiz of which have not become obsolete in 24 months. 
It is very much like the means of communication by electricity. 
First, there was the crude telephone, then the long distance and 
the relay telephone, then the wireless, and heaven only knows 
where the final development of this means of communication 
will stop. How foolish it would be of us, while the geniuses 
of the world, not for dollars and cents, but for the perfection 
of that means of communication, are vieing with each other to 
give to mankind the best that could be found, to erect a tariff 
wall, and count the brain of man in dollars and cents, and 
cause our citizens to be restricted to the peculiar discoveries of 
America. 

It is true that there might be, and doubtless will be, inci- 
dental revenue, but can you measure the benefit to the Ameri- 
can manufacturing public in the articles to which this special 
machinery would be applied? Can you measure what benefits 
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would accrue in the development of our manufacturing indus- 
tries, by the side of the revenue you would get? 

Do you know that in this country our wool clip, being not 
more than sufficient, if sufficient, for the uses of America, does 
not enter into consideration, but when you consider that Amer- 
ica is the home of the production of cloth textiles for countries 
the populations of which are 900,000,000, your attention must 
be challenged. There is not a spot on the habitable globe that 
can make a pound of cotton in competition with the peculiar 
quality of that known as the American middling upland. We 
have a monopoly of it. Nine hundred million people are de- 
pendent for adequate clothing on the Southeastern States of 
North America, and yet we are manufacturing scarcely more 
than one-half of an average crop. 

Liverpool, Bremen, Barcelona, Genoa, Munich, all the mar- 
kets of the world, buy American cotton and pay the marine in- 
surance and the transcontinental freight. In other words, 
under the old contract, including cost, insurance, and freight, 
it would be carried 3,000 miles away, manufactured in the 
other country, brought back here, and sold in competition with 
American cotton goods, There is something radically wrong 
about a situation of that kind. 

But I do not care to go into that phase of it now. What I 
am pleading for is this: America ought to spin every pound of 
American cotton and sell it in the finished product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if this 50 
per cent duty, or 35 per cent, as the case may be, on the 
machinery used by the American spinner, does not put a 
burden upon the operations of our textile manufacturing indus- 
try, and does it not incidentally inure, in the last analysis, 
for the benefit of our competitors, the European manufacturers? 

Mr. SMITH. That is a very pertinent question which the 
Senator from North Carolina asks, and every intelligent busi- 
ness man would know that a 50 per cent duty upon the neces- 
sary machinery to be used in the conversion of our raw ma- 
terial into the finished product would be a tremendous burden, 
if the life of the machine which he gets was 10 or 15 years; 
but, as I indicated in the beginning of my remarks, these ma- 
chines are changed radically from year and year, and new de- 
vices are installed. So that this competition in the form of re- 
placement goes on from year to year, and there would not be 
possibly a greater handicap to the further development of the 
manufacture of American raw material on American soil than 
this very duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore, it is not advisable even from 
the standpoint of protection or the standpoint of revenue. 

Mr. SMITH. It is not advisable. Let us take the very argu- 
ment of our friends on the other side that they want Ameri- 
ean resources for Americans first. The resources of America 
are so vast that they constitute almost an inexhaustible supply 
of raw material. Every man will admit that the finished 
product is enhanced in commercial value incalculably over the 
raw material. Therefore it should be the duty of every states- 
man and every right-thinking American to convert the Ameri- 
ean product as nearly as possible into the finished article in 
order to get that accrued value. Yet at the risk of preventing 
the manufacture of the finished American article it is pro- 
posed to place a 50 per cent duty on the things so necessary to 
convert the raw material into the finished product, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator’s argument apply not 
“only to the machinery used in our manufacturing industries 
but also to the implements and machinery used by the agricul- 
tural industry. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, I think there is no question at all that 
when we come to the application of the doctrine of protection 
to the agricultural implements which the farmer uses they 
ought, without any dispute by all parties concerned, to be put 
upon the free list. Everyone knows that the tariff can not 
affect the man who is not in a position to name the price of the 
article which he sells, only incidentally where the production 
is so small and so valuable that articles of similar character 
but not of the same quality do not compete. 

Getting back to the proposition of a tariff of 50 per cent on 
the very phase of machinery which manufactures in its most 
delicate form the American finished article, let me say this: 
I have had occasion to look into the textile schedule: I am 
studying it now, and I find that of the importations of certain 
cloths at least 60 per cent are of the finest kind of manu- 
facture. We have driven the world out of the markets of the man- 
ufacturing world with certain forms of ordinary manufactured 
cotton goods. Now, we can manufacture as fine cotton goods as 
any people in the world. We start out with the handicap in our 
favor of having the production of the raw material at the door 
of the mill. Open up and give us the benefit of the world’s 
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genius and the world's inventive power in perfecting the ma- 
chinery which will convert this raw material into the finest 
finished product, and it will be only a few years until every 
form, from the coarsest domestic cloth to the finest lace goods, 
will be made upon the very field and on the ground where the 


raw material is produced. I can not understand by what 
process of reasoning it is proposed to put a 50 per cent duty 
on that which would ultimately make us the masters of the 
manufactures of our own products. 

At some other time I propose to take up the matter and 
discuss it, not for the purpose of delaying its legislation but my 
duty impels me as a Senator in this body, representing in part 
my State and in part the whole United States, to enter my 
protest against this indiscriminate and senseless placement of 
duty upon those things so necessary for the production of the 
raw material and the conversion of the raw material. I do 
not believe there is a country in the world that even now can 
compete with us in the cheapness of the production of the 
staple articles the people use. I wish each Senator had the 
time to go into our manufacturing plants and see the marvel- 
ous supplanting of the human element by the machine element. 
The cost is cut more than 50 per cent in practically all the 
leading manufactories of the country by the installation of 
the wonderful devices of genius. The producing power of a 
skilled American mechanic is comparable to the producing 
power of 10 foreigners, and were he to get a wage five times 
that of his foreign competitor his production per man is so 
infinitely greater than that of his foreign competitor that his 
wage sinks into insignificance in comparison. I have sat here 
from day to day and listened to some Senator compare the 
volume of production by an American producer with that of a 
foreigner, but no statistics have been forthcoming. 

In the matter of which we were just speaking, cotton manu- 
facturing, a little girl 15 or 16 years of age can turn out in 
finished bolted cloth what it would have taken from 10 to 12 
adult men to turn out a few years ago and what it now takes 
10 or 11 foreigners to produce, and yet we would measure the 
wage of the American laborer by the wage of the foreigner, 
Do we measure the volume of production of the American 
laborer by the volume of production of the foreigner? No. 
Where does the difference go? It goes into the pockets of the 
manufacturer. He would have you come in here and say that 
the American wage is high, but God knows I for one do not 
believe it is high enough. I stand here in my place now and 
say that the American laborer, under the genius of our Govern- 
ment, with the wonderful capacity for production that has been 
manifested in the application of mechanical devices, is entitled 
to divide the wonderful wealth that flows from these machines. 

As I started to remark, I believe that we should get the 
statistics and see just what in America is produced per man 
of a given article as compared with the foreigner. Then, taking 
that article and the element of cost as to what the man produces 
here and the element of cost as to what the man produces 
abroad, we would find that we could treble the American wage 
and still meet the competition of the world. 

Mr. KING. So that the wage is rather unimportant in that 
respect ? 

Mr. SMITH. The wage in the American element is largely 
unimportant. I am speaking of certain classes of manufactur- 
ing. Of course, there are some which do not lend themselves 
readily, but I do not recall many. The only place where the 
human element will be the same from time immemorial is in 
certain forms of our agricultural production, and even there 
think of what one man can produce to-day in the wheat fields 
of the West as compared with 50 years ago. The reaper and 
binder and threshing machine move with a minimum of human 
effort and maximum of machinery, cutting to-day 500 per cent 
more than could be cut by one man then, 

Who are the beneficiaries of this improved machinery? Does 
labor get it? Does the man get it who sits upon the tractor and 
holds the throttle, or the other one who guides the blade as it 
clips the wheat, or the two or three who are stacking the wheat? 
Do they get as much in the aggregate as even the farmer who 
threw the old-fashioned scythe? I suppose the one got $5 or $6 
a day and reaped 30 acres, while the other got 50 cents a day 
and reaped an acre. 

Who is the beneficiary of the application of these wonderful 
devices, the product of the human brain? Need I ask the ques- 
tion who are the beneficiaries? The number of multimillionaires 
in America to-day is greater than the number of men who pos- 
sessed thousands 50 years ago. The manner in which the man 
who gets hold of these forces can multiply his wealth is a mat- 
ter of geometrical progression. It does not behoove us, sitting 
here to-day with the freedom of the times, with our wonderful 
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devices for production, to handicap the development of this 
country and to cavil at the wage of the laborer who puts into 
operation this wonderful machinery, by an iniquitous tariff 
which piles up all the fabulous profits to the man engaged in the 
business. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that those who are responsible 
for this paragraph will not insist upon the 50 per cent rate. I 
do not know who was responsible for having it put here. Doubt- 
less it was the manufacturer of some machinery approximating 
some of this and hoping some time to develop it. I hope the 
chairman of the committee will reduce this tremendous rate. 
He can not accuse me of having occupied any time in the dis- 
cussion of the matter. As a representative in part of that sec- 
tion of the country engaged in the use of the machines herein 
indicated, I appeal to him to give us a tariff which will enable 
us to manufacture the American raw material by American 
machinery, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I stated in a very brief 
manner a short time ago that our standardized machines, the 
kind which have just been discussed by the Senator from South 
Carolina, are not the machines in which there is serious com- 
petition. I do not think a tariff of 50 per cent ad valorem upon 
a special class of machines, as it is limited here, has the slight- 
est thing on earth to do with the price of those machines which 
are used by the great cotton establishments in the State of the 
Senator. There are a number of knitting machines, braid- 
making machines, and machines of that character which do 
come in serious competition with like machines in the United 
States, There is where the competition exists. 

I have stated that the standardized machine made in the 
United States finds little competition. The special kind of 
machine finds very much competition, as is shown by the more 
than $4,000,000 worth of those kinds of machines coming into 
the United States. I have the testimony before me, without 
going into the detail, of a number of witnesses who testified 
as to the labor cost of their particular machines. After one 
of those machines is put up, of course it reduces, and immensely 
reduces, the labor cost in the production of the thing for which 
the machine is made, but the machines which come in competi- 
tion with our machines are machines in which the testimony 
shows there is about 800 per cent of the cost of the manufac- 
ture in the labor. 

We are trying to make those machines in the United States, 
and as to them there is competition. We want the iittle reve- 
nue obtainable, and I think that 35 per cent is a very low duty. 
Where we have given 35 per cent, we have very considerable 
testimony showing the necessity for more than 50 per cent. 
This rate is reasonable and will not affect the cost of the 
great machines which are used in the weaving of cotton. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to put into the record a 
few figures and make a few observations. I feel incompetent 
to discuss this question in the presence of the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra], whose familiarity 
with textile machinery and with the development of our tex- 
tile industry in the United States enables him to speak with 
the authority of a prophet. His eloquent and learned exposi- 
tion of certain phases of the tariff question, especially as in- 
volved in the consideration of the items now before us, was 
illuminating and impressive. I only regret that there were not 
more Senators present to hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. President, if the position of my friend from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumper] could be crystallized into legislation or 
if he would suggest legislation that would crystallize his posi- 
tion into law, some of the arguments employed against this 
provision would be weakened. The Senator states that we 
import certain grades of machines; that those machines are not 
manufactured in the United States or. at least, that the manu- 
facture of them here is inconsiderable; that the great propor- 
tion of the textile machinery employed in the United States is 
made here; and that there is no competition to be expected 
from the foreigner with respect to that character of machinery. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. President, the amendment of- 
fered by the able Senator is not confined to the grades of ma- 
chinery which are imported but it extends to all kinds, to the 
domestic production as well as to the imported products. This 
means that there will be placed in the hands of the domestic 
manufacturers of textile machinery, under the operation of 
this amendment, a weapon which he may employ against the 
domestic purchaser and user of his machinery. by means of 
which he may raise the price above a reasonable and fair mar- 
gin of profit to the limit fixed by the duty of 50 per cent or 35 
per cent or 30 per cent, dependent upon the character of the 
machinery, as provided in the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. If the Senator would modify his 


amendment so that it would tax the imported grades only and 
not apply to the standardized machinery manufactured in the 
United States or to the grades of textile machinery manufac- 
tured in the United States, then, as I said at the outset, much 
of the ground of criticism against this article would be re- 
moved. But, of course, the Senator from North Dakota will 
not do that; and his failure in that respect is convincing evi- 
dence that the amendment is designed not alone to secure a 
little revenue but to afford high protection to the domestic 
manufacturers of textile machinery. 

The able Senator from South Carolina has demonstrated 
how the impediments resulting from unwise and impolitic 
tariff legislation operate as obstacles to the world conquest in 
that part of the textile field which we denominate cotton tex- 
tiles. It must be apparent to every thinking person that if we 
increase the cost of the machinery to the builders and operators 
of textile mills they are at a disadvantage with their foreign 
competitors, Whatever will enable them to produce textiles 
cheaper will increase their opportunities for world conquest or 
at least to expand their trade in foreign nations. 

The Senator from South Carolina has called attention to the 
fact that by the adoption of a wise domestic policy we would 
consume substantially all cotton produced in the United States, 
and we would be the vendors of cotton textiles in other nations 
of the world instead of having Great Britain and other nations 
after coming here for their cotton becoming our competitors 
in the world. Our policy should be to aid our manufacturers, so 
that they can enter the world’s markets and find an outlet for 
the great surplus of commodities which the United States can 
produce, A wise policy, a proper tariff law, will naturally aid 
America in its foreign commerce. This will react to the ad- 
vantage of the American people and greatly increase the wealth 
of the American people. 

Mr. President, in the year 1920 we exported $20,919,634 worth 
of textile machinery, thus demonstrating that there is no fear 
of foreign competition. During 1913 the exports of textile 
machinery amounted to nearly $2,000,000, and in 1919 they were 
of the value of $15,000,000. In 1920 our exports amounted to 
$21,000,000. The Federal census shows the production of textile 
machinery in the United States in 1914 to have been of the 
value of $30,437,689. 

Mr. President, I have shown that the exports of textile enter- 
prises in 1920 were nearly $21,000,000. Let us see how pitifully 
small the imports have been. In 1915 they amounted to 
$305,892; in 1916, $1,104,087; in 1917. $1,103,647; in 1918, 
$809,650; in 1919, $1,135,656; and in 1920, $2,842,110. The able 
Senator from North Dakota indicated a larger importation in 
1921, as I understood the Senator, approximately $4,000,000. I 
would not regard that as an unmixed evil; upon the contrary, 
if the Senator’s statement is accurate—and I haye no reason 
to question it—it would indicate a revival in the United States 
in certain textile lines of industry which called for that peculiar 
grade or kind of machinery which the Senator says is imported 
into the United States. 

I do not regard it as an unmixed evil; upon the contrary I 
regard it as highly beneficial that there should be imports into 
the United States, not in one line of industry alone but in many 
lines of industry. I deny the wisdom of the view announced 
by some of our Republican friends that the height of domestic 
felicity and prosperity will be reached when we cease to im- 
port anything from other nations. Imports secure us exports; 
they furnish markets for our surplus products; and, aside from 
that. Mr. President, imports tend to restrain the greed, the 
cupidity, and the avarice of the American producer, because he 
knows that if he gets beyond all reasonable or unreasonable 
limits, then there may be a domestic revolt against his avarice 
and his greed, the flow of imports from abroad will increase, 
and he will be forced to sell his products at a lower level. Im- 
ports tend to a reduction of prices, that is why so many 
predatory manufacturers want prohibitive tariff. 

Of course, our domestic producers are doing everything they 
possibly can, exerting all the pressure within their power, to 
raise this tariff wall, to tax these items which are found in this 
bill—and they comprise practically everything that enters into 
the lives of the people—as high as possible, in order that they 
may bar out any possible competition. 

Under the head of “Machines for making lace, net, and 
braid "—and machines of that character are embraced within 


the first part of this amendment—it is stated in the Tariff Sur- 


vey: 
There is no domestic production of lace machines. The demand is 
somewhat limited; there would be considerable expense necessary to 


design and develop so complicated a machine, and competition would be 
met from the large and long-established firms of England and France. 
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And under the head of “ Foreign production” this statement 
occurs: 

The selling price in the United States of a 300-inch lace-curtain ma- 
chine is given as about $40,000, compared with $28,000 te $30,000 
before the war. Warp-lace machines of a certain type are sold in 
Germany at $1,750. 

How apparent it must be to the most superficial observer 
that if we are compelled to pay $40,000 or $28,000 to $30,000 for 
n machine of this character, prices that are so high as to be 
indefensible, it offers an impediment to our competing with the 
foreigner in the manufacture of the kind of lace made by that 
particular pattern of machine; so that the imposition of these 
high rates of duty reacts upon the manufacturer in the long 
run, limits his production, curtails his foreign market, and to 
that extent injures the American working people and reduces 
pro tanto the prosperity of the American people. 

Under the acts of 1894 and 1897 lace machines were included as 
manufactures of metal not specially provided for. * * * By the 
act of August 5, 1909, lace machines were admitted free of duty until 
January 1, 1911. 

Even, the Payne-Aldrich law admitted them free of duty. 

After that date the duty reverted to 45 per cent. The act of 1913 
reduced the duty to 20 per cent. The temporary removal of the duty 
In 1909 resulted in a large importation, which greatly stimulated the 
lace and embroidery industries the United States. 

That statement fortifies the argument of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrra]. Give to the textile manufac- 
turers cheaper machinery and they will produce larger quan- 
tities of textiles, and with increased production there will be 
increased prosperity. 

Mr. President, the amendment which I have suggested allows 
too high a tax; but it does seem to me that even our Republican 
friends, wedded to the idol of protectionism, ought to support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 3 of the proposed amend- 
ment of the committee as printed, it is proposed to strike out 
“50” and in lieu thereof to insert “35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On the last line of the amend- 
ment, as proposed by the committee, it is proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Utah to strike out “35” and in lieu thereof to insert 
+25.5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire in a parliamentary 
way: That does not involve the amendment found on line 7 of 
the text? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It does not. 
been agreed to. 

The question now is on the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the amendments which 
the Senator has just submitted, if he is to preserve any sort of 
parity should there not be an amendment on line 7? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; because this amendment applies to 
all above that, and that is a clause by itself. The clause read- 
ing “all other machines or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 
not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem,” still 
remains, 

Mr. KING. Even if you include items in a basket clause 
there ought to be some sort of relationship between the basket 
clause and the specific or higher rates which may be found 
where the items are specifically enumerated. 

Mr. McCUMBER, This is the basket clause which is 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. I comprehend. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That covers all of them. 

Mr. KING. But the Senator thinks there is a proper re- 
lationship between the rate fixed in the basket clause and the 
rates fixed for the other items? 


That has already 


Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I think so, because the others are 
wor of a specialized character, and possibly demand a higher 
rate. 

Mr. President, on the same page, line 5, before the word 
“all,” I moye to insert: 

Combined adding and typewriting machines, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Following the amendment al- 
ready agreed to 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the line? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Line 5, after the words “ad valorem,” 
just before the word “all.” 

Mr. KING. On what page? t » 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Page 84. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. After the amendment already 
agreed to at that place, and before the word “all,” it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Combined adding and typewriting machines, 30 per cent ad valo- 


And a semicolon, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether these commodities have been dealt with in some other 
section or paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not this particular commodity. There 
are certain machines, I think, that are upon the free list, but 
under paragraph 1541 typewriters are on the free list. Under 
the basket clause of paragraph 372 adding machines will be 
dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem. Since this machine is a 
typewriter which adds and lists figures—that is, an adding 
typewriter or bookkeeping machine—the question probably 
would arise as to where it should be properly classified. To 
prevent litigation, therefore, and to make the intent of the com- 
mittee perfectly clear, this separate classification is proposed. 
This machine, which is neither a typewriter nor an adding 
machine in the strict sense of the word, but combines the es- 
sential features of both of these machines, might by some 
stretch of the imagination be classed as either, and it is there- 
fore separately classified and given the same rate of duty that 
is provided in paragraph 372 for machines not specially pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator why 
he believes a tax should be imposed upon the machines provided 
for in this amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is the same duty that is given to other 
calculating machines. It is really an advanced calculating ma- 
chine. It is a machine which not only does calculating, but also 
has a sort of a typewriting attachment in connection with it for 
making out lists, and so forth, so that it combines all the 
features of the calculating machine with those of the typewrit- 
ing machine. 

Mr. KING. Is it not manufactured by the Patterson cash 
register plant, of Dayton, Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is made in Newark, N. J. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to my colleague that 
one that I think is a great deal better than this is made in 
Germany. I saw the advertisement of it some time ago, and 
it did not seem to me possible that it could accomplish what it 
claims. I thought it would revolutionize the work of some of 
the large banks, and I wrote to Germany in relation to it, and 
I got an answer, and really it does everything but speak. 

Mr. KING. Does not my colleague think we ought to have 
it here if it is so advantageous in business activities? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I think so; and I think that any man or 
any business that can use one of these machines can afford to 
pay to the Treasury of the United States 30 per cent on it. 
Really, I hope to see these machines come here, and I hope to 
see them manufactured in the United States, if possible, be- 
cause they are wonderful machines. 

Mr. KING. I hope the advertisement to which my colleague 
refers accurately stated the virtues and the merits of this par- 
ticular mechanical, if not to say human, contrivance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never saw one like it here in my life. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not discussing the prin- 
ciples involved in the imposition of reasonable rates upon 
articles imported into the United States, particularly where 
revenue can be derived; but in view of the revelations with 
respect to typewriter companies and some of these large or- 
ganizations that produce the cash registers—organizations 
which are monopolistic in their operations—I am not willing 
to support a tax that increases their power and puts more 
teeth into their mouths by which they may tear and rend the 
American people. It seems to me that the rate prescribed here 
is for protection, or rather for profit, instead of for revenue, 
and is intended to enable the manufacturers to charge the 
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people of the United States for the product a price out of all 
proportion to its value, 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, MOCUMBER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on the same page, page 84, 
line 22, “ metallic magnesium and metallic magnesium scrap,” 
the House gave a duty of $1 per pound. I wish to modify the 
Senate committee amendment, which was 50 cents, so that it 
may be 40 cents. That is, I desire to strike out “50 cents,” on 
line 22, and make it read “ 40 cents.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not know that the 
Senator was going to take up that item. It may be on his list, 
but if it is it had escaped my attention. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it is on the list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to detain the Senate long 
with reference to that item, but there are some observations 
that I want to make and some data that I desire to submit. I 
really have not those data at hand just at this time, however, 
and I shall be very glad if the Senator from North Dakota will 
let the amendment go over until Monday morning. 

Mr, MoCUMBER. The Senator has no objection to reduc- 
ing the rate from 50 to 40 cents per pound, has he? 

Mr. SIMMONS. None whatever, except 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Suppose we do that, and then the Senator 
can bring up the matter later. I will reconsider the action for 
the purpose of any reduction he desires to make. 

Mr. SIMMONS. With that understanding, I am perfectly 
willing that the reduction may be made now; but on Monday I 
shall probably ask for a reconsideration, and I understand that 
the Senator will not object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
Senator from North Dakota has a right to make the modifi- 
cation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I will make the modification, then, 
at this time, as that is a committee amendment, and allow it 
to stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not preclude any other 
amendment, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 22, page 84, change the 
numeral “50” to “40.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 85, line 1, on behalf of the com- 
mittee I move to substitute “40” for “ 50.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 85; line 1, strike out 
“50” and insert “40,” so as to read: 

Magnesium alloys, powder, sheets, ribbons, tubing, wire, and all 
other articles, wares, or manufactures of ueber not specially pro- 
vided for, 40 cents per pound on the metallic magnesium content and 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I had intended, when we reached that item, to 
move, if the parliamentary situation permitted, the striking 
out of the 20 per cent ad valorem if a specific rate were at- 
tached; but if the specific rate were reduced to 25 cents, then 
I did not intend to move to strike out the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This reduces the specific to 40 cents, and 
the Senator can make his motion either now or at a time more 
agreeable to him, 

Mr. KING. I shall wait until the able Senator from North 
Carolina is ready to proceed with the matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May we adopt both those amendments 
now, and then if the Senator wishes to have either of them re- 
considered at any time in the future I will consent to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment as modified was, on page 85, line 1, to 
strike out “50 cents” and to insert in lieu thereof “40 cents.” 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire now to go to paragraph 379 on 
the same page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 379, page 85, line 
23, the committee proposes to strike out the word“ bronze and 
to insert: 

Aluminum or tin foil less than six one-thousandths of an inch in 
thickness, 35 per cent ad valorem ; bronze. 

Mr. KING. Did the committee submit an amendment to the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They did not. 


Mr. KING, May I inquire of the Senator from North Dakota 
the reason for the introduction of this amendment? It does not 
seem to have attracted the attention of the House committee, 
though they had before them the consideration of the subject of 
aluminum, with all of its variations. The amendment just 
offered imposes a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem upon alumi- 
num or tin foil less than six one-thousandths of an inch in thick- 
ness. As we know, aluminum is produced in great abundance 
in the United States by an organization which, so far as I` 
know, by common consent is denominated the Aluminum 
Trust.” I suppose the contention will be made, if it has not 
already been made, that the aluminum or tin foil in the item 
just referred to is not manufactured by the Aluminum Trust. I 
presume the contention will be made that the trust produces 
metallic aluminum in blocks or bricks and disposes of the same 
to the manufacturers of various aluminum products, and that 
this particular item is manufactured by corporations but not by 
the trust. 

I would like to inquire of the Senator what justification he 
can find for taxing this commodity. The Senator knows that 
aluminum in tin foil form is used in great quantities for the 
wrapping of soap, candies, gum, and many other articles, in- 
cluding some medicines; that aluminum from which the wrap- 
ping article is produced is manufactured by a great trust. I 
can not quite comprehend how the Senator justifies the high 
rate laid upon the commodity in question. Some of the bronze 
powders covered by the same paragraph are used for the paint- 
ing of lacquer work, radiators, and many articles which are 
found in households, where the owners are men and women of 
but moderate means. Of course, there are some powders which 
are exceedingly valuable, and men and women of moderate 
means can not employ them, but those embraced within this 
particular paragraph are used by the poor people of the United 
States or by the people of moderate means. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I am not informed that 
there is such a thing as a tin foil trust in the United States, I 
do not know how many companies make this product. While 
tin foil, which is mostly lead, is made in considerable quantities 
here and elsewhere, of late years we are making an aluminum 
foil, which is very much better for some purposes than the lead 
or tin foil, I think the greatest quantity of it is used in wrap- 
ping chewing gum, and things of that character, and I think in 
that case they probably use more of the aluminum than of the 
old tin foil that was used in past years. 

The reason for setting them out in detail here and giving a 
specifie duty is that we wish to identify the particular articles 
which are coming in and take them out of the basket clause, 
Under the basket clause the rate would be 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem, while this amendment gives us a duty of 35 per cent. It 
is a revenue duty, and we hope to get some revenue out of it, 
It is chiefly a revenue duty. 

Mr. KING. I stated a moment ago, and the able Senator has 
not quite met that point, that we have produced aluminum in 
great quantities here, and that there is an aluminum trust. I 
stated, and I presume the Senator has followed the suggestion 
which I made, that it would be contended that the production 
of aluminum or tin foil was not by the Aluminum Trust. I am 
not able to state whether it directly or indirectly produces this 
ordinary finished product, but I do know that the Aluminum 
Trust controls the aluminum market in the United States, and, 
of course, directly or indirectly, it controls this product. 

I move to strike out “35” and to insert in lieu thereof “25.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 85, line 24, strike out 
“35” and insert in lieu thereof “25.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 25, to insert the 
words “aluminum powder, powdered foil,” so as to read: 


Bronze powder, aluminum powder, powdered foil, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 1, to insert the 
words“ manufactured in whole or in part,” so as to read: 

Bronze der, aluminum powder. powdered foil, powdered tin 
drocades, fitters, and uretallics, manufactured in whole or in part, 16 
cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry, and I hope I may have 
the attention of the Senator from North Dakota. I did not offer 
an amendment to the committee amendment just referred to, 
in which the words “aluminum powder, powdered foil,” were 
inserted, because I intended at the appropriate time to move to 
strike out the numeral 16 and to insert a lower figure, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. There is a committee amendment to that 
effect. I intend to move, on behalf of the committee, to. strike 
out “16” and insert “12,” and on line 3 to strike out “8” and 
insert in lieu thereof 6.“ 

Mr. KING. Let us address ourselves to the first: one. I une 
derstand that the committee has anticipated. my amendment, or 
at least: is reducing the rate reported in the bill. I inquire of 
the Senator if he tenders that amendment now? 

Mr. McCUMBHER, I was just about to offer it, but, of course, 
I want to have a vote: on the amendment to insert the words 
“ manufactured in whole or in part.” 

The PRESIDING. OFFIOER., ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment in line 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee I move to 
strike out 16 before cents in line 2, and to insert in lieu 
thereof ” 12.“ 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator why he adopts an 
ad valorem rate in dealing with aluminum, or tin foil, and a 
specific rate of 12 cents per pound, which, of course, is a very 
high rate, when he deals with bronze powder, aluminum powder, 
powdered tin, brocades, flitters, and metallies, manufactured in 
whole or in. part, particularly where the items I have just read 
constitute commodities which are in common use in the ordinary 
household in the United. States? 

Mr. McCUMBDR. Paragraph 379 as agreed to by the House 
reads: 

. powdered. tin, brocade, flitters, and metallics, 16 cents per 
poun: 

That was a specific duty. The committee did, not desire to 
change the gpecific duty without some good cause, but the com- 
mittee felt that it was rather difficult. to get at the value by 
weight specifically, and that it was better to require an ad 
valorem duty, You may. in some instances: find it quite: simple 
to have nothing but a specific rate, and, of course, wherever 
we can use a specifie rate I think it is the better method, 
because you can get rid of the question of undervaluation and 
similar questions and you will always know what rate you are 
to get. There are a great many things as to which it is difficult 
to get a rate per pound or per yard or by any measure which 
will be adequate to. cover the many forms in which the article 
will come in, and for that reason we followed the ad valorem 
rate on that specific item. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator has submitted an 
argument which has merit in favor of the specific as against 
the ad valorem duty, but our experience shows: that a specific 
rate based upon high prices, war prices, prices far above nor- 
mal, inevitably leads to injustice and oppression and gives a 
higher rate of protection and, therefore, imposes a. higher tax 
than the ad valorem rate, The ad valorem rate, of course, is 
flexible. It rises and falls as the price of the commodity. rises 
and falls, but. the specific rate rests upon a sure foundation. 
A specific rate, upon the theory that these high prices are to be 
maintained, must. of necessity operate as a heavy and intoler- 
able burden of taxation upon the people. Why not give to the 
people the benefit of falling prices and fix wherever it is pos- 
sible an ad valorem rate? Concede the superiority in many in- 
stances of the specific over the ad valorem. because of the cer- 
titude that may there arise. Where we project into these 
peace times a tariff bill which is formulated when the high 
costs of war are still controlling, a great injustice is done, great 
Snequalities are perpetuated, and oppressive burdens are laid 
upon the shoulders of the consuming masses. 

Mr. President, this specific rate, I submit, is approximately 
between 40 and 50 per cent when reduced to its ad valorem 
equivalent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is less than 35 per cent. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may be right. The last quotation 
that I saw was 28 cents a pound, which would be approximately 
45 to 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that the price 
must have dropped considerably of late, because it was 35. cents 
in 1921, and 12 cents per pound specific duty on a 35-cent 
price is equivalent to ahout 34 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Which value is my colleague taking—the foreign 
or domestic? 

Mr. SMOOT. The foreign import price. The Senator, will 
see, on page 522 of the Tariff Summary, that the importations 
for nine months of 1921 were 545,202 pounds, valued at $185,586. 
That is virtually 35 cents a pound; and a rate of 12 cents a 
pound on a 35-cent price is equivalent te $4 per cent ad valorem, 
It. is true that if the price drops. the ad valorem rate weuld 
likewise decrease. 

Mr. KING. Of course, my colleague will admit that if the 
price should drop and we fix a specific rate the tax to the 
consumer is higher than if it were an ad valorem rate. 


Mr. SMOOT. Looking back in the years 1908 and 1909, I 
find that the price of bronze powder, powdered tin, brocades, 
filtters, and metallics was 34.5 cents in 1908 and 31.4 cents in 
1909, In 1909 the price was 29 cents, and declined to 27 cents 
3 and then, of course, immediately rose to 60 cents and 

ve. 

Mr. KING. As a result of the war. 

Mr. SMOOT., Yes. 

Mr. KING.. It reached a price as high as $1.44. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I said 60 cents and above. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word to show the nature 
of the products or commodities embraced in this amendment 
and the general use made of them. Some of the powders em- 
braced in the amendment are used for explosive purposes, but 
the various bronze powders are used chiefly with a size or in 
oil, as a pigment in finishing brass beds, gilt frames, radiators, 
and other articles in imitation of gold or silver. Prior to the 
war about one-half of the domestic supply of bronze powders 
came from five plants, most of which were situated near 
New York; the remainder was imported. During, the war 
domestic production increased so as to supply all domestic 
requirements. and leave a small surplus for export. The num- 
ber of plants increased from five to nine. 

It is apparent that the rate of taxation which is imposed 
will permit the domestic manufacturers to increase the price 
of their commodities. I said to the Senator from North Da- 
kota a few moments ago that these powders were largely 
used in the homes of people of moderate means. We know of 
the large number of gilt frames upon the walls, the radiators, 
and various metallic articles in the homes which are gilded 
with the powders or the bronzes here provided for. This means 
an additional tax. 

I move to amend the committee amendment by striking out 
12 cents per pound” and inserting in lieu thereof “20 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me say in response to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah that the 
prices under normal conditions and the cost of production, 
which undoubtedly is some index to the price under normal 
conditions, were relatively the same before the war and for a 
number of years after, and are of about the same relation to 
each other at the present time. With a duty of 12 cents per 
pound prior to.1914 or prior to the 1913 law, which really be- 
came effective in 1914, the foreigner imported just about one- 
half and the American produced about one-half of the Ameri- 
can consumption. We haye given a rate that is the same as 
the rate prior to the war, which was 12 cents per pound, and 
if the conditions remain relatively the same the foreigner un- 
doubtedly can furnish at least one-half the supply of the Ameri- 
can market. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kinc] 
to the amendment offered on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment on page 86, line 2, to strike out “I6” and 
insert “12,” so as to read: 

Powdered tin, brocades, fitters, and metallics, manufactured in whole 
or in part, 12 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed te. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The pext amendment offered on 
behalf of the committee is on page 86, line 3, to strike out “8” 
before the word “cents” and insert 6,” so as to read: i 

Bronze or Dutch metal, or aluminum, in leaf, 6 cents per 100 leaves, 


Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the numeral “6” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
numeral 4.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 86, in line 3, in lieu of 
the amendment proposed to be inserted’ by the committee, the 
Senator from Utah proposes to insert 4,“ so as to read: 

Bronze or Dutch metal, or aluminum, in leaf, 4 cents per 100 leaves. 


The amendment to the amendment. was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 87, after line 7, I move to insert 
a new paragraph to read as follows: 

PAR. 383b. te and, other high losives, put up in sticks, 
cartridges, or forms, suitable for b g. 11 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, one of the Senators on this side 
of the Chamber was.going to discuss this matter, but he is 
absent. I shall not ask that it go over, but may I inquire of 
the Senator from Nerth Dakota under what paragraph of the 
bill this item is now found? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is on the free list. I am informed it is 
in paragraph 1578, 
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Mr. KING. It was my understanding that it, as well as 
some other explosives, or some of the compounds used in ex- 
plosives, were on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At that time nitrate, which is the chief 
element in the manufacture of these explosives, was also upon 
the free list. We have now given a duty of 1 per cent per pound 
on nitrate, and that necessitates some increase upon the 
products into which nitrate enters. While the briefs of those 
who are manufacturers show a necessity for over 2 cents per 
pound compensatory duty, we have given them considerably 
less than that for reasons which we thought justified us in so 
doing, and fixed a rate of 1} cents per pound. 

Mr, KING. Is it not a fact that there is practically no for- 
eign competition in explosives? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand naturally that some of these 
explosives it would be rather dangerous to transport anyway, 
but I think that with a duty upon the nitrate of 1 cent a pound, 
it would induce a great many to manufacture the explosive and 
send it over here and take that chance, which they are not now 
taking. In other words, it should be remembered that the 
higher explosives are composed of from 80 to 90 per cent nitrate, 
and this would justify them in doing, with the duty on nitrate, 
what otherwise they might not attempt to do. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am opposed to the amendment. 
I think it is a tax upon the farmers, upon the road builders, and, 
therefore, upon the counties, the States, and upon the Govern- 
ment itself, as well as upon the miners, upon those who are 
engaged in all forms of quarrying and mining operations. 
There is no possible competition from abroad. This amend- 
ment is a sop to the Powder Trust that has so greatly profited 
and prospered not only before and during the war but ever 
since. 

Under the act of 1913 gunpowder and all explosive sub- 
stances not specially provided for, used in mining, blasting, 
and artillery purposes were free. This may be denominated a 
rather low tax, but it is a tax and an unnecessary tax, and, 
to the extent that it is a tax, it is a burden upon the con- 
sumer, ; 

Mr. President, we export not only gunpowder but all forms 
of dynamite and other explosives, For instance, the exports 
of gunpowder, including smokeless powder, prior to 1915 were 
more than 1,000,000 pounds annually; and for 1918 the exports 
were 229,000,000 pounds of the value of $179,000,000. There 
has, of course, been a diminution of our exports with the 
termination of the World War. With the end of hostilities in 
Europe, our great foreign market for explosives ceased, but there 
has been for many years a foreign market; and we have ex- 
ported, as I have said, up to as high as 229,000,000 pounds of 
these explosives in one year. 

Everybody knows that we produce in very large quantities 
and perhaps as cheaply or cheaper than any’ other country in 
the world all compounds required in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. Nitrocellulose or guncotton, which is the basis of 
smokeless powder, is produced in the United States in abundant 
quantities and at a very low cost. The cost, of course, would be 
small because we produce such large quantities of sulphuric 
acid; indeed, the production of sulphuric acid is far greater 
than the demand. We could produce enough sulphuric acid to 
satisfy the demands of the world and then export some to 
Mars and the other planets and starry orbs around us. 

The production of dynamite in 1914 was more than 223,000,000 
pounds. In the same year 65,000,000 pounds of nitroglycerin 
were produced. In 1919 there were manufactured 220 000,000 
pounds of dynamite, and the exports of dynamite in 1914 were 
more than 14,000,000 pounds. In 1916 they were nineteen and 
a half million pounds. 

It is evident, Mr. President, with respect to the items em- 
braced in the amendment, that we produce not only sufficient 
for consumption but for export. There is no competition; 
there can be no competition unless, of course, the domestic 
prices were forced to such heights as to compel the cessation 
of purchasing here at home or so high as to induce foreign 
manufacturers to export to the United States. 

I repeat that this tax is merely a gratuity to the Powder 
‘Trust. We have imposed a tariff upon nitrates, and now we 
must have the compensatory-duty upon what might be de- 
nominated the finished product; but, even with the tariff upon 
one of these products essential in the manufacture of powder, I 
submit there is no justification for the duty upon the finished 
product. 

I have some figures in my office—I did not know we should 
reach this item this afternoon, and I did not expect to discuss 
it or to present it—which show the vast amount of capital 
which is invested in the Hercules Powder Co, and in other 


powder corporations, together with the enormous profits which 
have been made by those organizations. They are not infant 
industries. There can be no plea made that they need protec- 
tion or the fostering care of the Government. There can be 
no plea made as a justification for this tariff that the difference 
in the price of labor abroad and in the United States warrants 
the imposition of this tax. It is a mere gift, without rhyme 
or reason, to the Powder Trust of the United States; and the 
farmers, the miners, and thousands and millions of Americans 
who are compelled to buy explosives will be compelled to pay 
the tax which is thus imposed. 

Mr. President, I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out the numerals “1}” and to insert in lieu thereof “ one-half 
cent per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
offered on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] on behalf of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, the next paragraph, I think, 
which we passed over was paragraph 885, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance in paragraph 885. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 87, paragraph 385, line 9, after the words “Par. 385,” < 
to strike out “Nickel, nickel oxide,” and to insert “ Nickel 
oxide, 1 cent per pound; nickel, and nickel,” so as to read: 

Par. 385. Nicke 2 : z 
ora ny kind in which nickel 8 8 ae 8 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance if there is not some duplication in this 
paragraph? I invite the Senator’s attention to paragraph 377, 
which reads: 

German silver, or nickel silver, unmanufactured, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

I may be in error, but it occurs to me that there is some con- 
fusion or at least some duplication. Would not nickel and 
nickel alloy of any kind in which nickel is the component mate- 
rial of chief value be embraced within paragraph 377? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that nickel silver 
only contains about 18 per cent of nickel oxide. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The copper, of course, in the nickel silver is 
its component material of chief value. So there can. be no 
conflict whatever in these two provisions; and the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah will see that the committee has made the change 
in this paragraph by only imposing a duty of 1 cent a pound 
upon nickel oxide, and then the duty on nickel and nickel alloy. 
of any kind in which nickel is the component material of chief 
value is reduced from 5 cents a pound to 3 cents a pound. Then, 
on castings, wire, tubes, tubing, and so forth, the committee has 
reduced the rate from 80 per cent ad valorem on the American 
valuation to 25 per cent on the foreign valuation. 

On nickel and nickel alloy of any kind in which nickel is 
the component material of chief value, in pigs, and so forth, 
the duty under the present law is 10 per cent, where based 
on the value at present prices the amendment now proposed 
by the Senate committee is just a trifle more than 10 per cent. 
I am informed, indeed, that it is a little less than the rate 
provided by the existing law. The question which I had in 
mind was 28 cents, as I stated the other day, but I am in- 
formed now by an expert or the Tariff Commission that 35 
cents is the price to-day, and that the very lowest price at 
which it can be bought in quantity is 30 cents, Ten per cent 
of that is 3 cents, the exact rate which we provide here on 
shot, cubes, grains, and so forth. 

I will say to my colleague that I asked that this paragraph 
go over for the very purpose of making a change, because I 
thought it was out of proportion as it ‘vas originally reported. 
I notice the quotations of June 20, 1922, show the price of shot 
and ingots to be 36 cents and the electrolytic 89 cents a pound, 
so that the rate proposed is considerably less than the rate of 
the Underwood law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not delay a vote upon 
this paragraph, although I want to say to the Senator I shall 
reserve the right before the bill leaves the Committee of the 
Whole to offer another amendment. At the present time I 
desire to move to amend in line 11 by striking out the numeral 
“3” and inserting in lieu thereof the numeral “ 2.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in line 12. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a committee amend- 
ment previous to that which the Secretary will state. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. At the beginning of paragraph 
385, on page 87, line 9, it is proposed to strike out nickel, 
nickel oxide” and insert “nickel oxide, 1 cent per pound; 
nickel, and nickel.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 
87, line 11, after the word “ ingots,” to insert “shot, cubes, 
grains, cathodes,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, in line 12, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out “5” and insert “3.” 

Mr. KING, Mr, President, I shall not offer an amendment to 
that amendment at this time, but I will say to the Senator that 
later I shall do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 87, 
line 18, after the word “strands,” to insert ‘castings, wire, 
tubes, tubing.” 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator what is the neces- 
sity of adding those words to the paragraph? 

r. SMOOT. Castings, wire, and so forth, have always been 
in the basket clause heretofore. We have put them in para- 
graph 385 in order that statistics may be collected showing the 
amount of the importations of each article and what the cost 
may be or the foreign value, and so that each and every item 
named may be Classified. 

Mr. KING. Of course, taking them out of a basket 
clause 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the basket clause is higher than 
the rate proposed here; in fact, the rate under the basket clause 
is 35 per cent, while the rate proposed in this instance is 25 
per cent. 

Mr. KING. Does the committee intend to maintain the rate 
of 35 per cent in the basket clause? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the basket clause will have to maintain 
that rate, because it takes in a number of items and some of 
the items at least would have to bear a 35 per cent rate or even 
more, The Senator knows that in a basket clause every item 
ean not be covered with the exact rate which may be proper, 
nor can there be specified in a tariff bill the items that fall in 
the basket clause, even though we know what they are. Even 
a tariff bill is not long enough for that. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out the numerals “25” and to 
insert In lien thereof the numerals “ 20," in line 14, on page 87. 
Perhaps, however, I have anticipated the committee amendment 
previous to that point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment beginning in line 13, after the word 
“strands.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 87, 
line 14, before the words “per cent,” to strike out “30” and 
insert “25.” 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out “25” and inserting in lieu thereof 20.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lien of “25” it is proposed to 
insert 20.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to turn to page 90, lines 1 and 
2. This amendment is designed to reinstate the wording of the 
old law. The House made a change in that by providing that 
the assay of the sample should be by wet assay without deduc- 
tion; and we ask to strike out the word “an,” in line 1, and 
insert “a proper,” and also to amend in line 2 by striking out 
“by wet assay without deduction.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 90, line 1, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “ an” and to Insert the words “ a proper,” 
and in line 2 to strike out the words “by wet assay without 
deduction.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire the purpose of 
2 amendments and to what extent they modify existing 
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Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment restores the language of 
the existing law. It does not modify it at all. The House 
bill did modify existing law. The Senate committee, after 
ae discussion, thought we had better retain the old phrase. 

ogy. 

Mr. KING.. Is the rate increased? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not affect the rates at all. 

Mr. KING. No; I see that the committee has not made any 
amendment to the rates. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. We have made no amendment to the rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 0 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The next amendment is in paragraph 391, 
and J will ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] to ex- 
Plain it. 

The Assistant Secretary. Paragraph 391, zinc, page 90. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether my eòl- 
league wants to know why the changes have been made or not, 
for I think he is sufficiently familiar with the zine industry to 
know that the differentials we have placed here are the differ- 
entials that are required in each process of manufacturing the 
zinc after the imposition of the duty upon the zinc content of 
the ore, 

On page 90 I move to strike out lines 7 to 19, both inclusive, 


and to insert in lieu thereof the matter which I send to the 


desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprxe CLERK, On page 90 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 7 to 19, both inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Par. 391. Zine in blocks, pigs, or 1 and zinc dust, 11 cents per 
pound; in sheets, 2 cents per in sheets coated or plated with 
nickel or other metal (except gold, silver, or platinum), or solutions, 
21 cents per pound; old and worn out, fit only’ to be remanufactured, 
1g cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not expect this paragraph 
to be-reached this afternoon, and a Senator who is not in the 
Chamber was to submit some observations before a vote was 
taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the only objec- 
tion I have heard to this amendment is that they want 15 
cents a pound on zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs, and zine dust 
instead of 11 cents a pound. The zine content of the ore we 
have given a duty of H cents a pound, and the differential 
between 1} cents a pound and 1} cents a pound is one-fourth 
of a cent a pound, or $5 a ton. 

In my opinion—and I feel positive that I am right, after an 
investigation—the differential shonld not be more than $5 a 
ton for converting the zinc from the ore into blocks and glabs 
and pigs, or zinc dust; and I will say to my colleague that if 
he desires at any time to epen up this question again I am per- 
fectly willing for him to do it. The only objection to the 
amendment that I know of comes from the fact that they want 
a duty of 14 cents a pound instead of 1} cents. 

Mr. KING. I shall not ask that it go over. I want to make 
just an observation or two, and then I will offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. I was not here when the 
subject of zinc ore was under consideration, and I ask now, 
for information, whether that has been disposed of by the 
committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. At 13 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. That was my understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, 14 cents a pound on the zinc content 
of the ore. 

Mr. KING. Yes; so I presume that this amendment is for 
th® purpose of accommodating the paragraph to the amend- 
ment which was adopted laying a tax of 14 cents per pound on 
the zinc ore; that is, the zine content. 

Mr. President, I think that the rate fixed upon zinc ore of 
13 cents a pound, as stated by my colleague, was entirely too 
high; and, of course, this—what might be called a compensa- 
tory duty—I regard as likewise too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not object to the differential, 
does he? 

Mr. KING. I am not objecting to the differential. 

Mr, SMOOT. Because that is only one-fonrth of a cent. 

‘Mr. KING. So, of course, I should logically attack the duty 
upon ‘the zinc ore; and if I suceeeded there, then I shoul 
attack the rate here; but if I failed there, obviously there 
should be some differential. and T am not prepared to say that 
this is not a Just and fair differential. 
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I desire, however, to call the attention of the Senate briefly 
te the fact that with respect to the items embraced in this 
paragraph the annual production is great and the importations 
are insignificant. 

In 1910 the domestic production of zine in blocks, pigs, or 
slabs amounted to more than 269,000 tons. 

In 1911 it amounted to 286,000 tons. 

It continued approximately at that level until 1915, when the 
production was 489,000 tons. 

In 1916 it was 667,000 tons. 
numbers. 

In 1918 it was 517,000 tons; in 1919, 465,000 tons; in 1920, 
463,000 tous. 

During those corresponding years the imports, starting with 
1910, were only 1,246 tons. 

In 1911, 427 tons; in 1912, 10,000 tons; in 1913, 5,000 tons; 
in 1914, 588 tons; in 1915, 792 tons; in 1916, 663 tons; in 1917, 
277 tons; in 1918, 35 tons; in 1919, 70 tons; in 1920, 15 tons; 
and in 1921, 6,000 tons. 3 

So, Mr. President, it is apparent that there is no competition, 
Indeed. during a number of those years there were exports. 

For instance, in 1914 we exported 64,000 tons. 

In 1915 we exported 113,000 tons, which constituted 25 per 
cent of our production. That year there were only 792 tons 
imported, showing that our consumption was not equal to our 
production, and that we must have a market abroad if domes- 
tic production is to be maintained. 

In 1916 we exported 193.000 tons; in 1917 we exported 201,- 
000 tons; in 1918, 86,000 tons; in 1919, 121,000 tons; and in 
1920, 102,000 tons, 

The exports dropped in 1921 to between 2,000 and 3,000 tons. 

These figures show that there is no justification for a duty 
upon this product. The revenue to be derived will scarcely 
pay for the expense of putting into operation the necessary ma- 
chinery for that purpose. Then, what is the object of the duty? 
Why, manifestly it is to enable the producers of this com- 
modity to swell the price. Zinc is an important commodity, 
and we now propose, when there is no competition, to impose 
this very heavy duty. à 

As I understand the amendment which is now tendered, we 
are to impose a tax of 1} cents per pound upon zinc in blocks, 
pigs, or slabs, and zinc dust. That would be nearly $40 per 
ton duty. We do not impose a 20 per cent ad valorem or a 
25 per cent ad yalorem or a 10 per cent ad valorem duty, but 
we impose here a tax of between $35 and $40 per ton—$39.20, 
to be accurate. If the zinc is in sheets, then the tax is 2 
cents per pound, or $40 a ton, If coated or plafed with nickel 
or other metal except gold, silver, or platinum, or solutions, we 
impose a tax of 2} cents per pound, or $45 per ton. 

Mr. President, what is the justification for these rates? They 
are not for revenue. They are not for protection. They are 
not,imposed because there is an infant industry here, because 
the zine mines of the United States have been in operation for 
more than a century. We are offering a gratuity to the zinc 
producers of the United States. I protest against these extor- 
tionate rates; and while I ought, if I am to be logical, to offer 
no amendment to this tendered amendment until a final dispo- 
sition is made of the other paragraph dealing with zine ores, 
I beg the indulgence of the Senate while I suggest an amend- 
ment, 

I move to strike out, in line 1 of the tendered amendment, 
the fraction “ ,“ so that it will read: 

Zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs, and zinc dust, 1 cent per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated.” 

The Reaping CLERK. It is proposed to strike out “ 11 cents“ 
and to insert in lieu thereof “1 cent.” 

Mr, SMOOT. It would make the bill rather ridiculoug to 
have a duty of 1 cent a pound on pigs, slabs, and zinc Must, 
when the Senate has already agreed to a duty of 1} cents on the 
zine content in the ore. 

Mr. KING. I have admitted to my colleague that the sug- 
gestion was rather illogical; that I want to challenge attention 
to what I consider an oppressive tax and an improper rate, 
Later I shall attack the zinc ore paragraph and then renew the 
attack upon this one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the better way would be to attack the 
rate on the ore when it gets into the Senate, and if the Senate 
changes its mind in regard to that rate, necessarily this rate 
would have to be changed. The committee will be glad to 
change it if the change is made in the rate on the ore. 

Mr, KING, I have no objection to waiving a vote on this 
amendment. I only want to protest against what I conceive to 
be these very heavy, not to say oppressive, rates. I agree with 


I am not giving the odd 


my colleague, and I indicated that to be logical we ought to 
attack the rate upon the ore content first, and, if we fail in that, 
then I concede that there ought to be a proper differential in 
what might be denominated the finished product. 

I will merely give notice, without pressing my amendment, 
that after we recur to the other paragraph dealing with zine 
ore and have disposed of that I shall offer corresponding amend- 
ments to this paragraph with respect to all of the rates herein 
provided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 392, page 90, line 24, 
to strike out “30” and to insert in lieu thereof 45," so as to 
read: 

Pan. 392. Print rollers and print blocks used in printing, stamping, 
or cutting designs for wall or crêpe paper, linoleum, oilcloth, or other 
material, not specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief value 
of iron, s „copper, brass, or any other metal, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee I move to 
change “45” to “60” per cent. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation from the 
Senator with respect to that item. In the first place, the House 
fixed a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. The Senate committee, 
after hearing evidence, doubtless, fixed the rate at 45 per cent, 
and now it is proposed to increase the rate to 60 per cent ad 
valorem. The Senator will remember that print rollers and 
print blocks are quite important, and I would be very glad to 
know the reason why there have been these progressive advauce- 
ments in the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, here are two print rollers 
[exhibiting]. They are used in the manufacture of wall paper. 
As many different rollers are used as there are figures and 
colors to be placed upon the paper. These rollers, when once 
made, of course will last as long as that pattern is required in 
the markets. : 

All the evidence received before us showed that it would re- 
quire a tariff rate of about 100 per cent to equalize the cost of 
production in the foreign country competing with us and the 
cost of production in the United States. The wages which are 
paid to the experts who make these figures and place them 
upon these rollers are not excessive. Some of the rolls may run 
up as high as two or three hundred dollars in price. On rolls 
such as these before me I think the average will be from eight- 
een to twenty-two dollars, the kind that were imported, and it 
costs about $35 in the United States to make the same rollers. 
I am speaking of the costs and not the profits. It would there- 
fore take nearly a hundred per cent to equalize the difference, 

There are not very maby men employed in this work, but it 
requires years of experience for them to become experts. The 
specialized labor in the United States is paid many times what 
it is paid in Germany and in central Europe, from which come 
the importations. : 

The request for this duty is urgently made by the men who 
perform the labor in producing these rolls. They ask a duty 
of 100 per cent. They have given us a full set of figures of 
exactly what they are paid per week, and what it costs to 
produce these rolls in comparison with what is paid the Ger- 
man experts for making the same things. Lately they are all, 
or practically all, coming in from Germany, and the workers 
in this country are almost all out òf employment. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator about how many 
there are engaged in this business? 

Mr, McCUMBER. I can not state the number; at least, I do 
not recall just now if we have the figures. They are made by 
individual workers, who become expert in making these blocks 
for just one trade—that is, the manufacture of wall paper. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the technical name for the roll, 
or instrument? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are called print rolls. Those who 
manufacture wall paper make their own rolls. It is really a 
question of protection to the individual workman. 

The manufacturers of wall paper had a contract with the 
union, in which they agreed to use only the union’s products 
in the United States. There was then a strike, and evidently 
the strikers lost, because they went back to work under a very 
severe agreement, by which they withdrew their objection to 
the importations of these rolls and agreed, further, in order 
to maintain their own wages, that they would repair wherever 
repair was needed on the imported article. As soon as that 
agreement was made the manufacturers, who had the right to 
import, imported the articles at half price and threw nearly 
all of the workmen out of employment unless they would put 
their wages down to more nearly equal the German wages. 
This is one tariff duty, as I view it, which is entirely for the 
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benefit of the workmen. 
means their life work. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from North Dakota has made a 
plausible and perhaps strong argument in support of this 
amendment, but the facts, if I may amplify them a little, 
are that some manufacturers of wall paper and various 
other products which require patterns have been in the habit 
of manufacturing their own cylinders and pattern devices. As 
I understand, they found a domestic market for a portion of 
their products. Some of the employees felt that their wages 
were inadequate. I express no opinion upon that question, A 
strike ensued, The facts are that the manufActurers of wall 
paper and other products requiring patterns of this kind have 
been making large profits. When the strike occurred there 
were some importations by those concerns not manufacturing 
the rolls and patterns. Evidently the manufacturers saw that 
they might lose their domestic market, so they come to Con- 
gress and say, „We demand a tariff to keep out any possible 
competition.” 

This amendment is not for the purpose of securing revenue, 
but, as I conceive it, it is a scheme to permit a few of those 
who have been engaged in the production of these cylinders to 
increase the prices to those who are unable to produce them 
themselves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 90, after line 24, I move to insert a 
new paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 90, after line 24, insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

Par, 892a, Cylindrical steel rolls, ground and polished, valued at 25 
cents per pound or over, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of that 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. These cylindrical steel rolls come only from 
Czechoslovakia. The higher grades can not be made in the 
United States, nor in any other country that I know of. There 
are a few made in the United States of a cheaper grade, but 
we have not yet made them in the highest type of cylinders, 
Therefore it seems to the committee, those conditions existing 
and there being no chance of making them in this country, 
that the rate we have proposed is ample rather than to im- 
pose a higher rate. I do not think the Senator will object to 
this rate, on that account. 

Mr. KING. If they are not produced in the United States 
and they are important in some of our factories, and Czecho- 
slovakia is the only country that produces them, why does the 
Senator propose a tariff at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a revenue duty, pure and simple. That 
is all I have in mind in offering this amendment. They can 
not come from anywhere else. I think what few may come in 
of that character ought to bear a 25 per cent duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now offer a new paragraph to be inserted 
on page 90, after line 24. I send the paragraph to the desk and 
ask that it may be read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 90, after the paragraph 
just agreed to, the Senator from North Dakota proposes to 
insert : 

Par. 392b. Twist drills, reamers, milling cutters, taps, dies, and 
metal-cutting tools of all descriptions, not specially provided for, con- 


taining more than six-tenths of 1 per cent of tungsten or molybdenum, 
60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out the numeral 
“60” and insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 30.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question? The steel which is used here—the 
alloys of tungsten and molybdenum—is a very expensive steel, 
and the bill as the committee originally reported it afforded no 
compensatory duty on the finished tools? 

Mr. McCUMBER, It did not furnish a sufficient compensa- 
tory duty. ; 

Mr. LODGE. No; and as these tools have to be made from 
this very high priced steel it is simply to give a fair compensa- 
tory duty to meet that rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The Senator is right. 


There are not so many of them, but it 


The Secretary will state the 


I understand the 


junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] desires to be heard on 
this amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may say just a word 
before my colleague takes the floor, I am not prepared to state 


what this duty ought to be, but an investigation which I made 
some time ago demonstrated that, assuming the duty was to be 
placed on steel tools, it was perfectly Clear in my mind that the 
committee had failed at that time to provide the necessary com- 
pensating duty. I am not prepared to say what that duty should 
be, but I felt perfectly clear that some injustice had been done. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, my attention was drawn to this 
item through correspondence with L. B. Webster, of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co.; William H. Eagn, of the Whitman- 
Barnes Co., of Akron, Ohio; and E. A. Noll, of the National Tool 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio; which brought out the fact that under 
the bill as it stood there was a higher rate of duty provided on 
the raw material than there was on the finished product. I 
brought this to the attention of the committee, and the com- 
mittee referred the matter to the Tariff Commission. I haye a 
very complete report, which I shall not detain the Senate to 
read, but which would, I assure the Senator from Utah, in the 
view of the Tariff Commission justify the rate of 60 per cent. 
I think if I had the time to present the facts to the Senator he 
would not offer the amendment which he has proposed. I hope 
the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Utah will be 
defeated and that the rate of 60 per cent named by the com- 
mittee will be agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Let me inquire of the Senator from Ohio if, in 
view of the superior methods of production of steel in the 
United States and in view of the large profits made by the man- 
ufacturers of steel, he sees any reason why, because there is a 
duty imposed upon tungsten, there should be carried to what 
might be called the finished products, of which tungsten forms u 
part, this high compensatory duty? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I see that very clearly, because accord- 
ing to the computations made by the Tariff Commission the 
rate, as it stands in the bill as reported by the committee, on 
the materials out of which these high-speed tools are made 
would be very little over 60 per cent. The tools themselves 
would come under the basket clause in paragraph 393 at 40 
per cent. It must be obvious to the Senator that it would not 
be possible to carry on the industry in this country with a 
higher rate, namely, 60 per cent, on the raw materials than 
we have on the finished product, namely, 40 per cent. 

The question was presented to the Tariff Commission, and 
they have made a very carefully wrought out report, which I 
think fully justifies the rate of 60 per cent. I shall place the 
report in the Record, if I may have permission to do so, and 
not take the time to read it. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

UNITED STATES TARIFË COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 1, 1922. 
Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, x 
Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


My Dear Ssnator McCumber: Your letter of May 18 inclosing a 
copy of a letter received by Senator Wittis from Mr. William II. 
Eagn, vice president of the Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., 
Akron, Ohio, relative to proposed tariff duties on tungsten steel ang 
tools made therefrom was referred to the experts of our metals divi- 
sion, and I take pleasure in inclosing herewith a memorandum on this 
subject prepared by Doctor Berglund. 

Sincerely yours, THOMAS O, Manvix. 


Jux 1, 1922. 

E Duties on high-speed steel and tools containing high-speed 
steel. 

Ta Mr. W. M. Eagn's letter of May 12, addressed to Hon, Fnaxk B. 
Willis and transmitted to the chairman of the Tariff Commission 
with a letter from Senatcr MCCUMBER dated May 18, it is contend 
that in the Fordney bill, as amended in the Senate, the rate of duty on 
high-speed steel containing 18.6 per cent tungsten amounts to $0.3146 
on an import value of 50 cents per pound, or what would be equivalent 
to an ad valorem rate of 62.9 per cent. The calculation is expressed 


thus: 

Under paragraph 304, 25 per cent of 50 cents equal $0. 125 

Under paragraph 305, 10 per cent of 50 cents equals 05 

Under paragraph 305, 18 per cent of 72 cents eduals 1390 
„ Ls OE ES eee ee i ee 3146 


Correcting a slight error in this calculation the figure for 18 per 
cent of 72 cents should be $0.1296 and the total duty $0.3046 instead 
of 80.3146. The ad valerem rate in consequence is reduced to 60.9 
per cent of 50 cents. 

It is further asserted that on tools made of high-speed steel the 
duty is only 40 per cent under the basket clause (par. 393). Mr. Eagn 
therefore holds that there should be either a reduction in the rate on 
the.raw material (high-speed steel) or an increase in that of the tools 
containing this steel. In other words, the latter should have a rate 
equivalent to about 55 or 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The ad valorem rate on imported high-speed steel depends upon 
the tungsten content and the price figure used, In the letter referred 
to the tungsten content is given as 18.6 per cent and the price 50 
cents per pound. High-speed steels are usually made with a tungsten 
content of either 14 per cent or 18 per cent—vyery rarely with a 
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tungsten content In excess of the latter Assum a price of 
speed steel 


figure. 
50 cents per pound, the rates on these two classes of 
under the Senate bin 


would be as follows: 


Under paragraph 305 10 Bet Sent of 0 cents equals Fu rde 
-ő per cent allowed. 
9 ph 00 E. E cent of 72 cents equals. as TRS 
.6 per cent allowed. 


Duty on high-speed stell esses.. 


Or 54.2 per cent on the 14 per cent grade and 60 per cent on the 18 per cent grade. 


It will be observed that the ad valorem equivalents of the duties 
are somewhat lower than that figured out in Mr. Eagn's letter 


py 
wee * — cent). 


ould be said in this connection that the ce of steel 
{containing 18 cent tungsten) in Great Britain, the country from 
which we get the See part of the imported material, is cents 
per pound rather n 50 cents per pound. Assuming a price of 65 
ante per pound, the duty and its ad yalerem equivalent may be stated 

us: 

Under paragraph 304, 25 per cent of 65 cents equals — $0. 1625 
Under 3 305, 10 — cent of 65 cents equals.. 065 


Under paragraph 305, 17.4 per cent of 72 cents equals_------ 1232 
Duty on high steel, 18 per cent tungsten, or 54.3 

per cent of yw > eee ͤ ee ee STEEDS xf 

It will be noted that the ad valorem equivalents of the d levied 


on high-speed steel tend to decline as the price increases because of the 
> rate on the tungsten content above 0.6 per cent. 
Tools made of high steel are dutiable under the proposed act 


— a — ad valorem 8 Piet steel of viepi ppe * 
The tools are governed by the ra paragrap! „Which in 
Senate bill is 40 per cent, while the steel is dutiable under hs 


steel used in the manufacture of these tools constitute a widely vary 


utage of their total value. ing th 
3 * of American twist drills made of 18 per cent tungsten steel 
nd comparing them with the contemporaneous price 
fa the form of bars the results are as follows: 
Twist drills made of high-speed steel. 


(Morse taper shank or straight shank, taper length.) 


short set—jobbers’ length—the 
250, and the ratio of raw mate- 
rice was consequently much smaller, ranging from 
ut a fraction of 1 per cent. 

As there is considerable waste of steel in the manufacture of some 
ef these tools the ratios of steel value to tool value are greater than 


In the case of certain twist d 
prices per pound ranged from $6 to 
rial value to selling 
about 12 per cent to 


the centages here stated. are difficult to give, be- 
aus the amount of cutting done on the tool blank varies greatly, and 
in some drills the shank is made of carbon steel and only the drili itself 
of high- steel. Furthermore, in some mills the scrap or cuttin 
are remelted for farther use without much loss, and in others are so 
to steel mills at.a considerable loss. 
Since last Au the prices of twist drills and other small tools into 
which high- stee] enters have fallen more than the price of the 
steel itself. he American price of high-speed steel ranges from about 
70 cents to 80 cents p pound, while the tools above tabulated are 


roportionately much in value. to one dealer, the 
3 Y 1922—sellin rice of a l-inch taper shank 
drill is $2.81. The same 1 last August sold for $5. The amount 
of steel consumed in the manufacture of this drill is gua as 2.96 
ounds. At 70 cents per pound the cost of the steel utilized is $2.072. 
aè serap or cuttings in the of manufacture amount approxi- 
mately to 50 per cent. This scrap is sold at about 15 cents po 


he cost o 


this connection that the present prices of small 
steel are disproportionately low. Ordinarily 
into the EEC of small tools is 


In eral, the following statements may be made: 

1. oes ben. prosent — —. DREA Jof 3 steel—50 to 65 cents 
da— ad valorem t 

afe bil ranges froma 65 to GO percents ("Su imposed by tbe 


2. Small tools like twist d „ Teamers, and milling cutters are 
—— in the Senate bill under peragraph $95 at 40 per cent ad 


8. The cost of the raw material (high-speed steel), of which some 
of the more commonly used of these tools are composed, constitutes a 
considerable percentage of the total e of manufacture—in some 
cases under prevail prices from 50 to nearly 70 per cent. An 
ad valorem rate ‘of 4 r cent is therefore hardly compensatery in 
the case of some tools for the relatively heavy duties imposed on the 


steel, 
4. In order to provide a rate on tools made in whole or in part ef 
pigh N which would in all vases compensate manufacturers 


“ Par. —. Small tools, 
milling cutters, and similar tools used in working on metal and con- 


of protection 
ple, a rate of 45 r cent 
atory in the case of drills whose 
raw material constituted 65 or 70 — cent of the total expense of 
manufacture, and would be more n compensatory, and to that 
extent pare in the case of drills and other tools whose raw 
material constituted a smaller percentage of the total cost. 


> 
Comparative cost of manufacturing a finch taper thank high-speed 
drill in England and the United States, under the assumpt thet 
high-speed steel will be increased in price in the event of oe 
of the Senate bill an amount satent to the tarif] rate on hig 
tee steet and that labor and oiher costs are the same in the iwo 
countries. 


1 These prices are the lowest quoted. 
The FFC 


at present time is $2.81 and present net cost of the high-speed steel is $1.85. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not concede that because 
there is a duty imposed upon what might be called one of the 
primary products, of necessity there must be some compensa- 
tory duty carried to the finished product. The manufacturer 
of the finished product may have no competition whatever and 
could pay average prices or large prices because of the duties 
upon what might be called raw material for the same und 
still sell at a price that would give a profit, without having 
a tariff tax imposed upon the finished product. 

Steel and many steel products, tools, and articles of that 
character, are produced in the United States under such favor- 
able conditions that they could be sold at a profit without 
carrying a compensatory duty resulting from the rate given 
to tungsten and other alloys. I insist there is no reason for 
carrying through to the finished product what might be de- 
nominated this high compensatory duty. I think there is a 
good deal of fallacy in the contention that wherever a duty is 
allowed upon the raw material there must be a compensatory 
duty carried in all particulars and to the full limit to the 
finished product. 

I ask for a vote upon the amendment which I have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] to 
the amendment offered on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 12 minutes p. m.) 
under the order previously entered, took a recess until Monday, 
June 26, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate June £4 (legisia- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY:OR LEGATION. 
Gordon Paddock, of New York, now a consul of class 6, cn 
detail at Teheran, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2 of the United States of America. 
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Ooast GUARD. 

Boatswain (L) Howard Wilcox to be district superintendent 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to take effect from 
date of oath, to fill an existing vacancy. 

This warrant officer has passed successfully the examination 
required by law. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 13, 

Cadet Charles Joseph Barrett, jr. 

Cadet Otto Spaulding Tinkel. 

Cadet Maxwell Davenport Taylor, 

Cadet Henry James Woodbury. 

Cadet Lovis Jacob Ramaggi. 

Cadet Francis Jennings Wilson. 

To be second lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1922. 

Cadet Frank Llewellyn Beadle. 

Cadet Francis Eugene Cothran. 

SIGNAL CORPS. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 13, 

Cadet Robert Wayne Raynsford. 

Cadet William Field Sadtler. 

Cadet Albert Svihra. 

To be second lieutenant with rank from June 14, 

Cadet Thomas Herbert Maddocks, 

AIR SERVICE. 


To be second lieutenants with rank from June 13, 


Cadet Edmund Clayton Lynch. 
Cadet Alfred August Kessler, jr. 
Cadet Paschal Neilson Strong. jr. 
Cadet Mervin Eugene Gross. 
Cadet Francis Borgia Kane. 
Cadet Daniel Allen Terry. 

Cadet William Stevens Lawton. 
Cadet Richard Wilson Johnson. 
Cadet Benjamin Wiley Chidlaw. 
Cadet Howard Gillespie Davidson. 
Cadet Fred James Woods. 

Cadet Kenneth Francis Pughe. 
Cadet Orval Ray Cook. 

Cadet James Wrathall Spry. 
Cadet Frederick William Hein, 


To be second lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1922. 


Cadet Landon Carter Catlett, jr. 
Cadet Gilbert Hayden. 
Cadet Hilbert Milton Wittkop. 
Cadet Townsend Griffiss. 

INFANTRY. | 

To be second lieutenants cith rank from June 13, 1922. 

Cadet Edward Shelley Gibson. 
Cadet Francis Martin Greene. 
Cadet Edwin Norman Clark. 
Cadet Francis Xavier Mulvihill. 
Cadet Toy Rhea Gregory. 
Cadet DeWitt Liggett MeLallen. 
Cadet Charles Rufus Smith. 
Cadet Harold Alfred Meyer. 
Cadet Jerre Land Dowling. 
Cadet Robert Earle Blair. 
Cadet James Dunne O'Connell. 
Cadet Leonard Edwin Stephens. 
Cadet Numa Augustin Watson. 
Cadet Frederick Stevens Lee. 
Cadet Harry Howard Stout, jr. 
Cadet Robert Wilkins Douglass, jr. 
Cadet Osear Louis Beal. 
Cadet Oliver Wendell Hughes. 
Cadet Robert Vincent Murphy. = 
Cadet Aloysius Eugene O'Flaherty, jr. 
Cadet Melville Fuller Grant. 
Cadet James Edward Rees. 
Cadet James Robinson Pierce. 
Cadet Lemuel Mathewson. 
Cadet George Harold Carmouche. 
Cadet Glenn Castle Wilbide. 
Cadet Martin Augustine McDonough. 
Cadet Thomas Varon Webb. 
Cadet Harry Herman Haas, 
Cadet George Edward Mitchell, ir. 
Cadet William Henry Schildroth. 
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Cadet Darius Donald Thorpe. 
Cadet Clarence Dean. 

Cadet Orlando Augustus Greening. 
Cadet James Edward McDavid, jr. 
Cadet George Arthur Taylor. 
Cadet Paul Sylvanus Grahain. 
Cadet Alfred Lawrence Price. 
Cadet Charles Holt Dobbs, jr. 


To be second lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1922. 


Cadet David Marion Fowler. 
Cadet Charles Mehegan. 

Cadet Philip Howard Raymond. 
Cadet Oliver Perry Newman. 
Cadet Roscoe Gorea MacDonald. 
Cadet Phillips Shirley Sears. 
Cadet Thomas Edward Lewis. 
Cadet Stewart Tiffany Vincent. 
Cadet Paul Henry Mahoney. 
Cadet James Clyde Fry. 

Cadet Austin Folger Gilmartin. 


CAVALRY. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 13, 1922. 


Cadet Harry Evans Bodine, jr. 
Cadet Earl Foster Thomson. 
Cadet Edwin Paul Crandell. 

Cadet Charles Hancock Reed. 
Cadet Gordon Sherman Armes. 
Cadet Raymond Balliet Bosserman. 
Cadet William Harvey Kyle. 
Cadet Gilman Clifford Mudgett. 
Cadet Wesley Woodworth Yale. 


To be second lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1922. 


Cadet John Lawson Ballantyne, 
Cadet Edwin Carlo Greiner. 
Cadet John Hughes Stodter. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 18, 1922, 


Cadet George Hamden Olmsted. 
Cadet Harry Albert. 

Cadet LeRoy Judson Stewart. 
Jadet John Francis Uncles, 

Cadet Giles Richard Carpenter. 
Cadet David James Crawford. 
Cadet Du Pré Rainey Dance. 
Cadet John Hughes Wallace. 
Cadet William Augustine Burns, jr. 
Cadet Theodore Frederick Straub. 
Cadet Alfred Eugene Kastner, 
Cadet Mark MeClure. 

Cadet James Kenrick Whetton. 
Cadet Robert Landon Taylor. 
Cadet Stephen Cecil Lombard. 
Cadet Robert Smith McClenaghan. 
Cadet Waiter Russell Hensey, jr. 
Cadet Harold Thomas Molloy. 


To be second lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1922, 


Cadet Charles Perry Holweger. 
Cadet Blackshear Morrison Bryan, jr. 
Cadet Donald Quitman Harris. 

Cadet John Percy Kennedy, jr. 

Cadet William Andrew Wedemeyer. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 13, 1922. 


Cadet Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Schuyler, 
Cadet Lawrence Coy Leonard. 
Cadet Arthur William Glass, 
Cadet Charles Newsom Branham. 
Cadet Arthur Alexander Klein. 
Cadet Slator Marcellus Miller. 
Cadet Granger Anderson. 

Cadet Myron Leedy. 

Cadet Alba Carlton Spalding. 
Cadet Perry McCoy Smith. 
Cadet Henry Edwin Tyler. 


To be second lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1922. 


Cadet Edward Arthur Kleinman. 
Cadet William Beck Goddard, 3d. 
Cadet Donald Harold Hayselden. 
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APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT,- 
First Lieut, Arthur Charles Perrin, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. A 
AIR SERVICE; 


First Lieut. Thomas Herbert Chapman, Quartermaster Corps, 
with rank from July 1, 1920. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Maj. Louis Aleck Craig, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE. REGULAR, ARMY, 
To be captains. 

First Lieut. Howard Webster Lehr; Infantry, from April 6, 
1922, 

First Lieut. Versalious Lafayette Knadler, Field Artillery, 
from April 10, 1922. 

First Lieut. Thomas Cleveland Lull, Infantry, from April 12, 
1922, 
First Lieut. Leonard Sherod Arnold, Field Artillery, from 
April 17, 1922. 

First Lieut. Thomas Simons Garrett, Infantry, from April 17, 
1922. 

First Lieut. Henry Jay Ward, Ordnance Department, from 
April 19, 1922. 

First Lieut, Frederick Thomas Murphy, Cavalry, from April 
20, 1922. 

First Lieut. Carl Gilbert Holmes, Field Artillery, from April 
26, 1922, 

First Lieut. Lewis Morrell Van Gieson, Infantry, from April 
27, 1922. 

First Lieut. Arthur Edwin King, Field Artillery, from April 
28. 1922. 

First Lieut. Aubrey Jefferson Bassett, Infantry, from May 1, 
1922, 

First Lieut. Lewis L. Rupert, Infantry, from May 2, 1922. 

First Lieut. Frank Amedee Deroin, Infantry, from May 2, 
1922, 

First Lieut. Alfred Cooley Croft, jr., Field Artillery, from May 
3, 1922. 

First Lieut. Edward Albert Kaeeh, Infantry, from May 8, 
1922. 

First Lieut. Edwin Uriah Owings Waters, Infantry, from May 
9, 1922. > 

First Lieut. Frederick Harold Gaston, Field Artillery, from 
May 9, 1922. 

First Lieut. John James Gorman, Infantry, from May 10, 
1922, 


First Lieut. George Milroy Mayer, Quartermaster Corps, from 


May 11, 1922. 

First Lieut. Mortimer Buell Birdseye, Quartermaster Corps, 
from May 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. John Edward Lyneh, Air Service, from June 1, 
1922, 
First Lieut, Carl Henry Starrett, Infantry, from June 6, 
1922. 

First Lieut. Arthur Richardson Baird, Infantry, from June 
8, 1922. 

First Lieut. James William Dye, Quartermaster Corps, from 
June 10; 1922. 

First Lieut. John Virgil Lowe, Chemical Warfare Service, 
from June 14, 1922. 

First Lieut. William Reuben Hazelrigg, Infantry, from June 
14, 1922. 

First Lieut. Harry Arden Dinger, Air Service, from June 
14. 1922. 

First Lieut. Edwin Forrest Carey, Air Service, from June 
18, 1922. 

To be first lieutenants: with rank from June 13, 1922. 


Second Lieut. Charles Joseph Barrett, jr.,, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Second Lieut. George Hamden Olmsted, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Otto Spaulding Tinkel, Corps. of Engineers: 

Second Lieut. Maxwell Davenport Taylor, Corps of Engi- 
neers . 

Second Lieut. Henry James Woodbury, Corps: of Engineers, 

Second Lieut. Louis Jacob Rumaggi, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lieut, Edmund Clayton Lynch, Air Service. 

Second Lieut. Francis Jennings Wilson, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lieut: Alfredi August Kessler, jr., Air: Service. 

Second Lieut. Paschal Neilson Strong, jr., Air Service. 

Second Lieut, Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Schuyler, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 7 


Second Lieut. Lawrence Coy Leonard, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Mervin Eugene Gross, Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Arthur William Glass, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second’ Lieut. Harry Albert, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Robert Wayne Raynsford; Signal Corps. 
Second’ Lieut. Harry Evans Bodine, jr., Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. LeRoy Judson Stewart, Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut: Edward Shelley Gibson, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John Francis: Uncles, Field Artillery. 
Second: Lieut. Giles Richard Carpenter, Field. Artillery, 
Second Lieut, David James Crawford, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. William Field Sadtler, Signal Corps. 
Second Lieut. Du Pré Rainey. Dance, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Earl Foster Thomson, Cavalry. 

ae Lieut. Charles Newsom Branham, Coast Artillery 
rps. 
Second Lieut. John Hughes Wallace, Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. Francis Borgia Kane; Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Daniel Allen Terry, Air Service: 
Second Lieut. William Stevens Lawton, Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Richard Wilson Johnson, Air Service. 
Second Lieut. William Augustine Burns, jr., Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. Albert Svihra, Signal Corps. 
Second Lieut. Theodore Frederick Straub, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Alexander Klein, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Slator Marcellus Miller, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut.. Granger Anderson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Alfred Eugene Kastner, Field; Artillery. 
Second Lieut, Edwin Paul Crandell, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Francis Martin Greene, Infantry. 
Second Lieut: Mark McClure, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin Wiley Chidlaw; Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Myron Leedy, Coast Artillery. Corps. 
Second Lieut. Alba Carlton Spalding, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Kenrick Whetton, Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. Robert Landon Taylor, Field Artillery. 
Second Lient. Edwin Norman Clark, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Stephen Cecil Lombard, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Howard Gillespie Davidson, Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Fred James Woods, Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth Francis Pughe, Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Robert Smith MeClenaghan, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut, Francis Xavier Mulvihill, Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Charles Hancock Reed, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Toy Rhea Gregory, Infantry, 
Second Lieut, Walter Russell Hensey, jr., Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. Orval Ray Cook, Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Perry McCoy Smith, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Wrathall Spry, Air Service. 
Second Lieut. Gordon Sherman Armes, Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. Henry Edwin Tyler, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frederick William Hein, Air Service, 
Second Lieut. Raymond Balliet Bosserman, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. DeWitt Liggett. McLallen, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles Rufus Smith, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Harold Alfred Meyer, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Jerre Land Dowling, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert Earle Blair; Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Harold Thomas Malloy, Field Artillery, 
Second Lieut. William Harvey Kyle, Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. James Dunne O'Connell, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Gilman Clifford Mudgett, Cavalry: 
Second Lieut. Leonard Edwin Stephens; Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Numa Augustin Watson, Infantry. 
Second Lieut, Wesley Woodworth Yale, Cavairy. 
Second Lieut. Frederick Stevens Lee, Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Harry Howard Stout, jr., Infantry. 
Second Lieut, Robert Wilkins Douglass, Jr., Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Oscar Louis Beal, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Oliver Wendell Hughes, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert Vincent Murphy, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Aloysius Bugene O'Flaherty; jr., Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Melville Fuller Grant, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. James Edward Rees, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. James Robinson Pierce, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Lemuel Mathewson, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George Harold Carmouche, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Glenn Castle Wilhide, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Martin Augustine McDonough, Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Thomas Varon Webb, Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Harry Herman Haas, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. George Edward Mitchell, jr:, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. William Henry Schildroth, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Darius Donald Thorpe, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Clarence Dean, Infantry, 
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Second Lieut. Orlando Augustus Greening, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. James Edward McDavid, jr., Infantry, 
Second Lieut. George Arthur Taylor, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Paul Sylvanus Graham, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Alfred Lawrence Price, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Charles Helt Dobbs, jr., Infantry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from June 14, 1922. 


Second Lieut. Frank Llewellyn Beadle, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lieut. Landon Carter Catlett, jr., Air Service. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert Hayden, Air Service. 

Second Lieut. Francis Eugene Cothran, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Herbert Maddocks, Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Parry Holweger, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. David Marion Fowler, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Edward Arthur Kleinman, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Blackshear Morrison Bryan, jr., Field Artillery. , 

Second Lieut. John Lawson Ballantyne, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Hilbert Milton Wittkop, Air Service. 

Second Lieut, Donald Quitman Harris, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John Percy Kennedy, jr., Field Artillery, 

Second Lieut. Charles Mehegan, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Townsend Griffiss, Air Service. 

Second Lieut. William Andrew Wedemeyer, Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Edwin Carlo Greiner, Cavalry. 
6 Second Lieut. William Beck Goddard, 8d, Coast Artillery 

orps. 

Second Lieut. Donald Harold Hayselden, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Philip Howard Raymond, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Oliver Perry Newman, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Roscoe Gorea MacDonald, Infantry. 

Second Lieut, John Hughes Stodter, Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Phillips Shirley Sears, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Edward Lewis, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Stewart Tiffany Vincent, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Paul Henry Mahoney, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James Clyde Fry, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Austin Folger Gilmartin, Infantry. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be captain. 
First Lieut. Samuel Winchester Reeves, Medical Corps, from 
June 19, 1922, subject to examination required by law. 
CHAPLAINS, 
To be chaplain with the rank of captain. 
Chaplain Henry Nathan Blanchard, from June 18, 1922. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
Noah W. Platt to be postmaster at Headland, Ala., in place 
of D. W. McLean, deceased. 
CONNEOTICUT. 
Charles W. Birely to be postmaster at New Haven, Conn., 
in place of Philip Troup, resigned. 
ILLINOIS, 
John E. Hughes to be postmaster at Toledo, III., in place of 
B. F. Neal. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1922. 
IOWA, 3 
R. Earl Ferguson to be postmaster at Rolfe, Iowa, in place of 
B. J. Cuff, resigned. 
LOUISIANA, 


Thomas W. Shields to be postmaster at Bernice, La. in 
place of J. M. Talbot, declined. 
Alice H. Galbraith to be postmaster at De Quincy, La., in 
place of T. J. Perkins, resigned, 
MAINE, 
Byron E. Lindsay to be postmaster at Kingman, Me., in place 
of C. N. Thompson, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Edward L. Diamond to be postmaster at Easthampton, Mass., 
in place of J. E. Barnett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

Edgar T. Brickett to be postmaster at North Cohasset, Mass., 
in place of F. L, Beal, resigned. 

MISSOURI, 

Charles H. Herriman to be postmaster at Bucklin, Mo., in 
place of G. T. Bell. Incumbent's commission expired July 25, 
1920. 


of G. H. Hancock, 


NEBRASKA. 

Leon R. Eastman to be postmaster at Kimball, Nebr., in 

place of E, W. Roche, resigned, 
NEVADA, 

Thomas H. Dalton to be postmaster at Austin, Nev., in place 
of G. A. Myles, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Walter L. Stewart to be postmaster at Mount Holly, N. J., in 
place of F. H. Reed, resigned. 

OHIO. 

Olive M. Munn to be postmaster at Barton, Ohio, in place of 
O. M. Munn. Office became third class October 1, 1920. 

William W. Reed to be postmaster at Kent, Ohio, in place of 
ih France. Incumbent's commission expired January 81, 

Charles R. White to be postmaster at Millersburg, Ohio, in 
place of L. G. Barton, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Leo B. McWilliams to be postmaster at Miami, Okla., in 
1 7 5 of J. M. Dixon. Incumbent's commission expired June 6. 

Porter J. Newman to be postmaster at Welch, Okla., in place 
1 5 Incumbent’s commission expired July 23, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
Stanley Drake to be postmaster at Norristown, Pa., in 
2 555 of A. K. Kneule. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922. 

‘Vincent S. Pownall to be postmaster at Swarthmore, Pa., in 
place of C. A. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922 

VIRGINIA. 

Randall M. McGhee to be postmaster at Seven Mile Ford, 

Va., in place of S. O. Pulliam. Office became third class April 


1. 1921. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Julius 55 to be postmaster at Petersburg. W. Va., in 
place of D. ‘McNemar. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 8, 1992 

WISCONSIN, 

Edgar E. Parker to be postmaster at Beaver Dam, Wis., in 
place of Peter Veling. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
26, 1919. 

George A. Potter to be postmaster at Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
in place of F. H. Rogers. Incumbent's commission -expired 


August 3, 1920. 


Floyd B. Hesler to be postmaster at Glenbeulah, Wis., in 
2 of J. F. Mooney. Office became third class January 1, 
1921 

Lewis M. Smith to be postmaster at Jefferson, Wis., in place 
pr Pren Seifert. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
19 

William H. Ware to be postmaster at Loganville, Wis., in 
place of W. H. Ware. Office became third class April 1, 1921, 

Orris O. Smith to be postmaster at Pardeeville, Wis., in 
place of William Hughes, deceased. 

Hilary L. Haessly to be postmaster at Theresa, Wis., in place 
of J. H. Mahoney. Office became third class January 1, 1921. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Egecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 24 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
RECEIVER oF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
William Harris to be receiver of public moneys, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. 
COAST AND GEODETIC Survey. 
Lex B. Clore to be aid, with relative rank of ensign in Navy. 
Arthur Watts Skilling to be aid, with relative rank of ensign 
in Navy. 
PosTMASTERS. 
INDIANA, 
William B. Thornley, Jeffersonville, 
Garrett W. Gossard, Kempton. 
MICHIGAN, 
Claud E. Ford, Caledonia. 
PORTO RICO. 


Gaspar Ferran, Barceloneta. 
Felix P. Hernandez, Quebradillas. 
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VIRGINIA, 
Thomas ©. Bunting, Exmore. 
Annie Allee, Temperanceville. 
James L. Earles, Willis. 


WISCONSIN, 


William H. Zuehlke, Appleton. 
Lloyd A. Hendrickson, Blanchardvwille. 
Charles V. Walker, Bruce. 

Clyde C. Ellis, Elkhart Lake. 
George S. Eklund, Gillett. 

Emil H. Lang, Gleason. 

Peter O. Virum, Junction. 
Harry V. Holden, Orfordville. 
Lewis W. Cattanach, Owen. 

Guy G. Nelson, Palmyra. 

John A. Haddow, River Falls. 
Earl M. Gilbert, Rosholt. 

Louis Baumgartner, St. Nazianz. 
Richard E. Krause, Sobieski. 
Maud E. Johnston, Spencer. 
Ellen E. Hamburg, Winegar. 
Aaron R. White, Wonewoc. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 24, 1922. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou all merciful God, do Thou hear our word of prayer 
and praise, for we are ali debtors and stand in the compassion 
and breath of Thy love. Draw near to all. Make largeř our 
conception of Thy glory that every capacity of our being may 
be made fuller and richer. Bless unto us the things of life 
that are full of brightness, hope, and promise. So abide with 
us that our wisest learning, our best possessions, our largest 
abilities may be given freely and gratefully to the country we 
delight to call our home. In Thy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. HUKRIEDE, for four days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Wise (at the request of Mr. Crisp), for 10 days, on 
account of important business. 

To Mr. Warp of North Carolina (at the request of Mr. 
Garner), indefinitely, on account of sickness in family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes on a matter of very great 
importance to the State of Florida. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold that 
for just a moment? 

Mr, SEARS. Certainly. 

Mr, VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp upon the ship subsidy bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unanit- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the ship 
subsidy bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I object. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold that 
for a moment? 

Mr. VOIGT. Certainly. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes on a matter that is of vital 
importance to the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 
The motion was agreed to. 


The doors were closed, and the Sergeant at Arms was notified 
to bring in absentees. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Arentz Fitzgerald Lee, N. Y. Robertson 
Bacharach ocht Linthicum Robsion 
Beck Foster gan Rodenberg 
Beed ear Longworth Rogers 
Blac Freeman uce Rossdale 
Blanton Fuller Luhring Rouse 
Brennan Gahn aon Rucker 
Britten Gallivan eClintic Ryan 
Brooks, Pa. Garrett, Tex. McCormick Sabath 
Brown, Tenn. Gilbert McFadden Sanders, Ind, 
Browne, Wis. Goldsborough McLaughlin, Pa. Schall 
Buchanan Gould McSwain Shelton 

urke Graham, Pa. MacGregor Siegel 
Burtness Greene, Mass. Maloney Sinclair 
Burton Greene, Vt. Merritt Slemp 
Butler Griest Michaelson Snyder 
Campbell, Kans. Harrison Montague Sproul 
Campbell, Pa. Henry Montoya Stephens 
Cantrill Hersey Morin Stevenson 
Carter Hicks udd Stiness 
Chandler N. Y. Hooker Nelson, J. M. Stoll 
Clark, Fla. Uukriede Newton, Mo. Sullivan 
Clarke, N. Y. Humphreys Volan Summers, Wash. 
Classon Husted O'Brien Swank > 
Cockran Hutchinson Olpp Sweet 
Codd Treland Osborne Tague 
Colton Jefferis, Nebr. Overstreet Taylor, Ark. 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Ky. Padgett Taylor, Colo, 
eater Ohio Johnson, Miss. pate Ten Eyck- 
Copley Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. Y. Thomas 
Dallinger Jones, Pa. Parks, Ark. Tilson 
Davis, Minn. Kahn Patterson, Mo. Towner 
Deal Kearns Patterson, N. J. Treadway 
Denison Kendall Perkins Tucker 
Dickinson Kennedy Perlman Underhill 
Dominick Ketcham Petersen are 
Drane Kless Porter Vestal 
Drewry Kindred Pou Volk 
Driver Kinkaid Radcliffe Ward, N. Y. 
Dunbar Kirkpatrick Rainey, Ala. son 
Dunn itchin Ransley White, Kans. 
Edmonds Kleczka Rayburn Wilson 
Evans Knight Reber Wingo 
Fairchild Kunz Reece Wise 
Fairfield Langley Reed, N. Y. Woodyard 

un Larson, Minn. Riddick Wyant 
Fields Lawrence Riordan Yates 

sh Lee, Ga. Roach Young 


The SPEAKER. On this call 238 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

Ine motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

DISABLED VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting in 8-point 
type certain resolutions passed by the disabled veterans of the 
World War pertaining to the Veterans’ Bureau and Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 

DISABLED VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR, 
STATE Post, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 17, 1922. 
Hon. WALTER F. LINEBERGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SR: At our State convention, held in San Diego 
May 15 to 20, inclusive, the inclosed resolutions were adopted, 
and we are again calling on your kindness to aid us in getting 
these resolutions before the proper bodies for execution. Know- 
ing your deep interest in the disabled ex-service men, we feel 
that we could not place them in better hands. 

Thanking you in advance for this favor and the favors that 
you have extended us in the past, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
ORVILLE O. Jonas, President. 
H. E. RIIExr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Resolution No. 1. 

Whereas a Senate bill, known as S. 3463, is pending in the 
Senate and was introduced by Senator Wester L. Jones, of 
Washington, for the benefit of all veterans’ organizations; and 

Whereas Senate bill 3463 has for its purpose the provis‘ons 
“That transportation by water or railroad travel for members 
of organizations consisting of ex-soldiers, sailors, marines, or 
Nurse Corps, including immediate members if their families 
travel with them, to all encampments or conventions of their 
respective organizations, shall not be more than 1 cent per 
mile: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That by the convention of delegates of the Disabled 
Veterans of the World War in convention assembled in the city 
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of San Diego, State of California, we indorse said bill; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
United States Senators and Congressmen from the State of 
California, and that they use all their efforts to enact Senate 
bill 3463. 


J Resolution No. 2. 

Whereas great delay has occurred and is occurring in getting 
disabled. soldiers, sailors, and marines started on their course 
of vocational training; and 

Whereas it has been found impossible for such men to accept 
satisfactory temporary employment while waiting action of the 
Vocational Training Board; and 

Whereas such men are compelled to exist on small amount 
allowed them, or compensation, with the consequence that many 
disabled men are compelled to go heavily in debt to maintain 
themselves and families during this waiting period: Now, be it 

Resolved, That steps be taken by the Veterans’ Bureau to ex- 
pedite payment of compensation or award of Vocational Train- 
ing; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is hereby 
requested to take all steps necessary to see that the provisions 
of the rehabilitation act, as provided by Congress, be carriea 
out to their fullest extent, and that decentralization be actually 
accomplished, 


Resolution No. 6. 

Whereas there has been great inefficiency in the administra- 
tion of hospitalization in so far as pertains to the psycho- 
pathic or mental cases of disabled veterans; and 

Whereas great mental suffering is caused to the veteran and 
his immediate relatives by virtue of being hospitalized in dif- 
ferent State institutions known as insane asylums; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of all right-thinking people that 
this class of disabled veterans be taken care of in a Govern- 
ment-controlled institution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Disabled Veterans of the World War, in 
convention assembled, urgently request that immediate steps 
be taken by the Senate and by Congress and the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau to provide suitable hospitalization for the aforementioned 
disabled veteran; and be it further 

Resolved, That such hospital be established on the Pacific 
coast, preferably in California, on account of the climate and 
environment conditions, and that it be provided at once; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
Members of the United States Senate and Congress serving 
from the State of California and the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Resolution No, 8. 

Whereas at the last annual convention of the Disabled Vet- 
erans of the World War, held at Los Angeles, Calif., May 16 
to 22, 1921, this organization went on record as favoring any 
measure condemning any discrimination toward disabled enier- 
gency officers, and approving any method that would place 
them on the same status relative to the privileges now enjoyed 
by other officers of the Army, marines, or the Navy; and 

Whereas the Senate has passed a bill known as the Bursum 
bill (S. 1565), providing retirement for disabled emergency 
officers; and 

Whereas this bill is now in the hands of the House Military 
Affairs Committee for their consideration and presentment to 
the House of Representatives: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Disabled Veterans of the World War, 
in our second annual convention assembled in the city of San 
Diego, State of California, after thorough consideration, do 
hereby approve and urge that the above-mentioned bill be heart- 
ily and speedily acted upon by all concerned for its passage. 


Resolution No. 10. 


Whereas it has come to the attention of the Disabled Veter- 
ans of the World War that the Veterans’ Bureau trainees have 
had their compensation canceled or reduced or discontinued 
without adequate notice of such cancellation or discontinuance; 
and 

Whereas the veteran so affected is unable in a great many 
instances to adequately care for himself or for those dependent 
upon him; and 

Whereas such time should be allowed as is compatible with 
his welfare: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Disabled Veterans. of the World War, in 
convention assembled, hereby request that an extension of time 
be allowed him for final rehabilitation or for a reduction in 


compensation or a discontinuance of training pay, and that the 
time: so extended the above disabled ex-service man should be 
for a period of 90 days. 


Resolution No. 11, 

Whereas it has been brought to the attention of the State 
convention of the Disabled Veterans of the World War, now 
assembled in the city of San Diego, in the State of California, 
that a great hardship is being worked upon tubercular ex-serv- 
ice men on account of the cancellation of contract hospital in 
and about the city of Los Angeles, county of Los Angeles; and 

Whereas there exists at the Soldiers’ Home at Sawtelle, 
Calif., and other Government hospitals crowded conditions that 
SESE beneficial to tubercular ex-service men: Now, therefore, 

t 

Resolved, That the Disabled Veterans of the World War, in 
convention assembled, request that the Veterans’ Bureau se- 
cure by lease or by any other method available a suitable hos- 
pital or hospitals in or near Los Angeles, Calif., and maintain 
same under Government control for the benefit of tubercular 
patients, 0 


Resolution No. 16, 


Whereas many disabled veterans of the World War are dying 
because their disabilities are aggravated by worry and disap- 
pointment, due to delays caused by the red tape of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, and many wives and children are being left desti- 
tute thereby; and 

Whereas Congress has appropriated funds to take care of 
these cases and has ordered that the Veterans’ Bureau be de- 
centralized in order that these funds may be used to the best 
advantage; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Bureau has not been decentralized, 
and as a result many thousands of sick and disabled have been 
waiting for several years for proper action on their cases; and 

Whereas most of this distress and economic waste of men 
and money could be avoided if the district and subdistrict.office 
had authority to properly handle disabled persons with whom 
they come in actual contact; and 

Whereas under the present system the district offices are un- 
able to get action of any kind from Washington without de- 
lays of many months, because Washington is inefficient and 
indifferent to the urgency of these mere paper cases; and 

Whereas the medical and other employees in the district and 
subdistrict offices are better qualified to pass judgment on the 
merits of persons whom they have examined and observed in’ 
the flesh than is any clerk in Washington to whom the dis- 
abled person is merely a few sheets; and 

Whereas these abuses are nation-wide: Be it 

Resolved by this convention of the Disabled Veterans of the 
World War, That pressure be brought to bear on the Veterans’ 
Bureau at Washington to actually decentralize its activities 
and empower its medical and other boards in the district and 
subdistrict offices to make final ratings on all persons coming 
before them, and that the Washington office not interfere with 
such ratings without a complete and fair examination of the 
person of the disabled man or woman so rated; and 

Be it further resolved, That in case the Veterans’ Burean 
does. not grant the above requests that the President and both 
Houses of Congress be called upon to abate the present in- 
justices. 


Resolution No. 17 of the second annual convention of the Disabled 
Veterans of the World War, May 15 to 21, 1922. 

Whereas the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of the United 
States Government was granted powers and moneys by Con- 
gress to carry on the business of insuring ex-service persons; 
and 

Whereas this bureau bas issued circulars and bulletins from 
time to time stating what they would do for such ex-service 
persons; and 

Whereas said bureau has failed to carry out many of its 
promises and because of this and a general inefficiency and in- 
difference has lost 800 per cent of the business; and 

Whereas: this bureau is not functioning along the lines out- 
lined by Congress, and men have applied for reinstatement of 
their insurance under the regulations laid down by Congress 
and the bureau and have been refused such reinstatement after 
long delay ; and 

Whereas a specific case is before this convention of a man 
complying with all the regulations and paying over $200 for 


reinstatement, and at the present time, nearly two and one-half 


months after such application, has not received action on his 


: case; and 
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Whereas such conditions would not be tolerated in any pri- 
vate business and are a source of much worry to the applicants 
because their families are not protected and the expense of 
the insurance goes on without the payer receiving anything in 
return: Be it 

Resolved by this convention of the Disabled Veterans of the 
World War, That both Houses of Congress be petitioned for 
relief from such intolerable conditions. 

Resolution No. 19. 

Whereas it has been brought to the attention of the Disabled 
Veterans of the World War in convention assembled at San 
Diego, State of California, that there is great dissatisfaction 
existing in the different institutions throughout the United 
States maintained by the Government known as the soldiers’ 
homes; and 

Whereas the veterans of the different wars of the United 
States now in the aforementioned homes are compelled to dine 
and room in the same quarters; and 

Whereas this close contact of the above-mentioned veterans 
of our different wars has created dissension and ill feeling be- 
tween them: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That such war veterans be maintained or segre- 
gated in different quarters, according to the period that they 
have served or according to the war in which participated if so 
desired by them. 


Resolution No. 22. 


Whereas it is the opinion of the Disabled Veterans of the 
World War in convention assembled at San Diego, Calif., that 
owing to the excessive fees in most cases charged by the physi- 
cians and surgeons the disabled ex-service man can not secure 
adequate medical attention for members of his immediate fam- 
ily; and 

Whereas this has in many cases brought upon the disabled 
veteran and his family great suffering and pain that could have 
been obviated had there been provisions made to care for them: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Disabled Veterans of the World War go 
on record as favoring an amendment to the existing rehabilita- 
tion act that will provide that any member of a disabled vet- 
eran’s immediate family secure whatever medical attention that 
is necessary for them in cases of illness. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the couference 
The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 225: Page 134, after line 5, insert: 

MUSCLE SHOALS. 

For the continuation of the work on Dam No. 2 on the Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., to be immediately available, $7,500,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand a division of 
the question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that the 
House recede and concur, and the gentleman from Georgia de- 
mands a division of the question. The question is on the mo- 
tion to recede. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur with an 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have some under- 
standing about time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, pending the vote on the mo- 
tion to concur, the gentleman from Mississippi and other gen- 
tlemen have asked for time for debate. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am so disposed. I think the amendment of sufficient 
importance to be debated for the information of the House. 
How much time does the gentleman think necessary? 

Mr, SISSON. I have been overwhelmed with requests for 
time. I had an informal talk with the chairman, and I sug- 
gested two hours, one hour on a side. That will not supply 
the demand for time on this side, but I know the value of 
time, and I would be very glad if we could agree on two hours. 
I would not want the gentleman from Kansas to lose absolute 
control of the bill. 

And if we can agree on two hours I am willing that the 
gentleman from Kansas shall control the time, with the under- 
standing that I had that he was to yield the time—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that I have been 
given to understand that there is a good deal of important busi- 
ness to follow this conference report, particularly the grain 


futures bill, and I suggest that we get along with less than 
two hours. Would a discussion of an hour and a half satisfy 
the gentleman? 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, the gentleman has control of the 
time, but this side of the House is so much interested in the 
matter and so many want to speak and want to discuss it—— 

Mr. MANN. They can not all speak, anyhow. 

Mr. SISSON. I know they can not all speak, but I would like 
to accommodate as many of these gentlemen as I can. I will 
say to my friend that during the entire discussion personally 
I have done everything in the world I could to facilitate the 
passage of the bill, and I believe every man on this side of 
the House has, Not only that, but we have tried to keep a 
quorum for you, and everything of that sort. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time on this amendment may be extended to one 
hour and a half total, with the understanding that one-half 
of the time may be used by such gentlemen as the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] may designate. 

Mr. SISSON. May I suggest to the gentlemen on that side 
of the House to make it 30 minutes more? It would be very 
much more satisfactory to this side of the House. There are 
a good many angles of this matter that should be debated. 
We can not accommodate anything like half of the men that 
want time. I have told them of the importance of conserving 
time on account of the bill that is to follow, the bill of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrycHer]. 

Mr. MANN. After all, there will be more men who will listen 
to the debate in an hour and a half than in two hours. 

Mr. BRYNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
statement? a 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi stated, it only means half an hour or more. We stayed 
here last night until 10 o’clock, and I am sure that on account 
of a subject of this sort the Members, if necessary, would be 
willing to stay half an hour later to-night. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify the request I made by extending the time to two hours, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wricut moves to concur in Senate amendment No. 225, with 
the following amendment: 

Strike out in said amendment the words “to become immediately 
available” and insert in lieu thereof the pe nets to wit, “but not 
to become available until the Ist of October, 1922 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and one Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Arentz Drane Ireland Morin 
Bacharach Drewry Jefferis, Nebr. Mudd 
Beck Driver Johnson, Ky. Nelson, J. M. 
Black Dunbar Johnson, Miss. Nolan 
Blanton Dunn Johnson, S O'Brien 
Bond Echols Kahn Olpp 
Brennan Edmonds Kearns Osborne 
Britten Evans Kendall Overstreet 
Brooks, Pa. Fairchild Kenedy Fadgett 
Brown, Tenn. Fairfield Ketcham Paige 
Buchanan Fenn less Park. 5 
Burke Fields Kindred Parker, N. Y. 
Burtness Fitzgerald Kinkaid Parks, ‘Ark. 
Burton Focht> F Patterson, Mo, 
Butler Foster Kitehin Patterson, N. J. 
Campbell, Kans. Frear Kleczka Perkins 
Campbell, Pa. Freeman Knight Leriman 
Cantrill Fuller Kunz Petersen 
Carter Gabn Langley Radcliffe 
Chandler, N. Y,  Gallivan Larson, Minn. Rainey, Ala. 
Clark, Fla Garrett, Tex. anton Rausley 
Clarke, N. v. Gilbert Lee, N Rayburn 
Classon Goldsborough gan ‘Reber 
Clouse Gould Longworth Reed, N. Y. 
Cockran Graham; Pa. Luce Riddick 
Codd Greene, Mass, Luhring Riordan 
Collier Greene, Vt. Lyon Roach 
Colton Griest cClintic Robertson 
Connell Harrison McCormick Robsion 
Connoy. — —5 Henry McFadden Rodenberg 

. 0 Hersey McLaughlin, Pa, Rogers 
oes Hicks Swan ossdale 
Dallinger Hooker MacGregor Rouse 
Davis, Minn, Hukriede Maloney Rucker 

Humphreys erritt yan 

Bickinson Husted Montague Sabath 
Dominick Hutchinson Montoya Sanders, Ind. 
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Schall Stiness Towner Watson 
Shelton Stoll Treadway Wilson 
Siegel Sullivan cker ingo 
Sinclair ummers, Wash, Underhill Wise 
Slemp Swan Vare Wyant 
Snyder Sweet Vestal Yates 
Sproul Tague Volk Young 
Steagall Taylor, Ark. Walters 

Stephens Ten Eyck ard, N. X. 

Stevenson Tilson ason 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-five Members are 
present—a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman want to 
take the responsibility for delaying the construction of Muscle 
Shoals? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from Michigan does not want to 
take the responsibility for killing the proposition. 

Mr. MONDELI. The gentleman from Georgia evidently sees 
it is not good politics. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, JAMES moves to concur in Senate amendment No. 225 with the 
eee eee Strike out in said amendment the words “ to 


become mediately available,” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
* 5 wit: but not to become available until the Ist day of October, 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a substitute for 
the amendment that I desire to offer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama offers a sub- 
stitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON offers the following substitute for the amendment 
of Mr. James: Strike out from said Senate amendment No. 225, in lines 
8 and 9, the following: “ to be immediately available“; and add, after 
the figures “ $7,500,000," the following: “Provided, however, This ap- | 
propriation shall not become available until such time as the Congress 
shall have taken final action on H. R. 11903, and not then if the subject | 
matter of said bill is enacted into law in a manner as will result in 
the consummation of contracts for lease and sale of the Government 
Muscle Shoals properties to Henry Ford, and in which event said appro- 
priation shall be available in 1 out by the Government the provi- 
sions of the contracts as to such lease and sale: Provided further, 
That this provision shall not operate to postpone such availability later 
than January 1, 1923." 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the substitute is not a substitute to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James], and, further, that it is 
not in order because not germane to the Senate amendment, | 
and, further, that it is legislation and counter to the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition presented for the attention of the 
House is Senate amendment No. 225, which reads as follows: 


For the continuation of the work on Dam No. 2, on the Tennessee | 
River, at Muscle Shoals, Ala., to be immediately available, $7,500,000. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it will save time to hear 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very well. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I think I grasp the par- | 
ticular point that the Speaker has in his mind, in the feeling | 
that perhaps the amendment may not be proper. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that it seems to the 
Chair very clear that the provision carrying out the purposes of 
the Government as to contracts for lease or sale is legislation. 
The Chair will hear the gentleman on that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. On that point, Mr. Speaker, let me 
suggest this: For the purposes of this discussion we must as- 
sume that the James amendment is germane and proper. No 
point of order has been reserved against it. For the purposes 
of this amendment the James amendment should be treated as 
though it had been written in the report. We should consider 
the situation as though the report of conferees had been pre- 
sented to the House with the James amendment incorporated | 
in it. 

That is the parliamentary situation. Now, then, the purpose | 
of the James amendment is to postpone the availability of the 
appropriation to a day certain. My substitute offered for that 
amendment does not create new law. It merely postpones the | 
availability of the appropriation until the happening of a con- 
tingency. If we should adopt the substitute, it will not mean 
that the House bill referred to will become a law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for a moment? 
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| Ford: Provided 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. It means, however, that unless and 
until that bill shall become a law this appropriation shall not 
be available to be expended unless action by Congress should 
be delayed upon it until January 1. 

Now, I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that the parliamentary effect 
of my substitute is to postpone the day upon which this appro- 
priation may become available until January 1. Undoubtedly, 
had there been omitted in the substitute any reference to the 
Ford offer, it would have been entirely legitimate to have 
named some other or different date from that named in the 
James amendment, and that is the only effect, it seems to me, 
that my substitute has. In other words, the availability of this 
appropriation is postponed by my substitute until January 1, 
unless in the meantime the Congress has seen proper to pass 
certain legislation. S 

I believe there are a multitude of precedents for the post- 
ponement of the availability of appropriations until the hap- 
pening of a certain contingency, and the fact that that con- 
tingency is the passage of a bill by Congress does not in any 
sense affect the principle. For illustration let me suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that if the substitute had mentioned as a contingency 
the washing away so much of the dam at Muscle Shoals as is 
already constructed that would not affect, it seems to me, the 
validity of the amendment. I am sure we have a multitude of 
precedents hinged upon such contingencies., I submit that the 
fact that the contingency is action by Congress does not affect 
the principle which may be involved in this. I do not know 
what else I might say on the point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has not ad- 
dressed himself to the point suggested by the Speaker as to the 
provision carrying out legislation in regard to contracts of lease 
or sale. The amendment makes the money available subject to 
the carrying out of the contracts for lease or sale. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am sorry that I did not understand 
the Speaker to call my attention to that before; otherwise I 
would not have taken up the time. Very clearly that clause is 
legislation. The amendment was drawn by another Member, 
and I did not have a chance to note the effect of that clause. 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw it and offer it again in 
changed form. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest that the gentle- 
man had better take his amendment and modify it as he desires, 

Mr. ANTHONY rose. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I am ready to offer my 
amendment in amended form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON offers the following amended substitute to the 
amendment offered by Mr. JAMES ; Strike out from said Senate amend- 
ment No. 225, in lines 8 and 9, the following: “To be immediately 
available” and add after the figures “ $7,500,000" the following: 
“ Provided, however, This suid ee shall not become available 
until such time as the Congress shall have taken final action on H. R. 
11903, and not then if the subject matter of said bill is enacted into 
law in a manner as will result in the consummation of contracts for 
lease and sale of the Government Muscle Shoals property to Henry 
urther, That this provision shall not operate to post- 
pone such availability later than January 1, 1923.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. 
that the amendment is not germane to the substitute of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Michigan IMr. James], I 
make the further point of order that it is not germane to the 
Senate amendment under consideration, and the further point 
of order that it is legislation. If the Chair has made up his 
mind I do not care to occupy the time of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The authority under which this work is 
proposed to be undertaken is found in the war authorizations 
act of June 3, 1916, which authorized the President— 
to construct, maintain, and operate, at or on any site or sites so desig- 
nated, dams, locks, improvements to navigation, power houses— 

And so forth— 
for the generation of electrical or other power and for the production 
of nitrates or other 8 needed for munitions of war and useful 
in the manufacture of fertilizers and other useful products. 

In that law—and I lay emphasis upon that fact—there is this 
Provision, which has not been repealed : 

The plant or plants provided for under this act shall be constructed 


and operated solely by the Government and not in conjunction with any 
other industry or enterprise carried on by private capital. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yieid for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to. 

Mr. MANN. Is there anything in the Huddleston amend- 
ment except a limitation of time as to when the appropriation 


| Shall become available? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I think there is, 

Mr. MANN. In the amendment as now offered? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As now offered; and not then unless Con- 
gress prior to that time enacts a law providing for the con- 
summation of contracts for lease or sale of the Government 
Muscle Shoals properties in Alabama to Henry Ford: 

Mr. MANN, That is a limitation of time within which it 
shall not become available. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is more than a limitation of time 
It is a limitation on the authority of the President to-day to 
continue the work as authorized under existing law. 

Mr; MANN, But it is a limitation on the appropriation, as I 
understand it, f 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the President had on hand other funds 
for this purpose it would not limit his use of those other funds. 
The Huddleston amendment would not limit the President in 
the use of other funds. It only limits the use of this par- 
ticular appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield, as I understand this 
pending amendment—and I ask for information—it provides 
that this appropriation shall not become available unless a par- 
ticular House bill shall become a law. ‘The enemies of Muscle 
Shoals could well afford to vote for it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think the gentleman from Illinois 
has. carefully read the amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will bet he has. 

Mr. MANN. I read it a week ago. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I understand, it provides that this shall 
not become available if a contract is made with Henry Ford. 
That is the gist of it. 

Mr. MANN. It is a pure limitation, that unless a certain 
bill of the House becomes a law the appropriation shall not be 
made available before next Jannary. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not the provision. It is that the 
appropriation shall not be available unless a certain measure 
is considered and unless an agreement is reached under which 
a certain individual shall not be the beneficiary of the contract. 
Now, that is not a limitation. That provision suggests requir- 
ing the officer who would pass upon it the exercise of an opinion 
us to the character of the legislation, the exercise of judgment 
as to whether or no the legislation will accomplish certain 
things in a certain way. That ts not a limitation. It is an 
attempt to make the appropriation available dependent upon 
certain acts and contingencies which will be difficult for anyone 
to determine, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. Mr. Speaker, all that 
was put up to the House in the Senate amendment was whether 
we should continue that work under the authorization of law 
as laid down in the act of 1916. Now, an enemy of further 
work on the Muscle Shoals proposition is attempting to write 
into the law something that does not exist. The Senate has 
merely put before us an authorization to carry out the work 
under existing law. It did not submit to the House the con- 
sideration of a moditication of existing authorizations. What 
is attempted by this amendment is to accomplish by indirection 
what can not be accomplished by direction. It seeks to make 
this fund available. not according to the terms of the original 
act but according to the terms of a proposed offer which is not 
within the provision of the original enactment. That is the 
offer made by Mr. Henry Ford. 

Mr. MANN. No, nos the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MONDELL. On the contrary, if they do accept Ford's 
offer, this is not available. 

Mr. MANN. This amendment provides, first, that the money 
shall not be available until H. R. 11908 has been enacted, and 
shall not be then available If a contract is authorized with 
Henry Ford, but still shall be available after the 1st of January. 
It contradicts itself in three or four places, but it is only a 
limitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The way I construe it, the amendment 
attempts by indirection to override existing law, in that under 
existing law the President has the authority to go ahead with 
constructive work on the Muscle Shoals proposition, That is 
all that the Senate has put up to us—the fact whether the work 
shall go ahead under e isting law. 

Mr. WALSH, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Notwithstanding the existing law, would. the 
gentleman contend that Congress, could, not put a limitation 
upon this appropriation that it should not be available until a 
certain time? 

Mr. MANN. Not if it interferes with the discretion of an 
executive officer, and that is what this does, 


Mr. WALSH. The whole question of availability is under 
discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems to the 
Chair that this is purely a limitation on the appropriation. It 
does not make an appropriation available that the present law 
does not make available. It simply makes it contingent on a 
future event, and that seems to the Chair is merely a limita- 
tion. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Ninety-two Members present; not a quorum. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Arentz Fields Lawrence Rossdale 
Bacharach Fitzgerald Lee, N. Y. use 
Beck Focht gan Rucker 
Bell Foster Longworth Ryan 
Black Frear Luce Sabath 
Blanton Freeman on Sanders, Ind. 
Bond Fuller cArthur 1¹ 
Brennan Gahn Medlintie Sears 
Brit ten Gallivan McCormick Shelton 
Brooks, Pa Garrett, Tex. McFadden Siege) 
Brown, Tenn. Gilbert McLaughlin, Pa. Sinclair 
Buchanan Goldsborough oSwain der 
Burdick ta Gregor Stedman 
Burke Goul: Maloney Steenerson 
Burtness Graham, Pa, Merritt Stephens 
Burton Greene, Mass. Montague Stevenson 
Butler Greene, Vt. Montoya Stiness 
Campbell, Kans, est Morin Stoll 
Campbell, Harrison Mudd Sullivan 
trill Hersey Nelson, J. M. Summers, Wash, 
Carter Hicks Nolan Sumners, Tex. 
Chandler, N. Y. Hogan O'Brien Swank 
Clark, Fla. Hooker Olpp gue 
Clarke, N. Y. Hukriede Osborne Taylor, Ark. 
Classon Humphreys Overstreet Taylor, Colo, 
Cockran Husted Padgett Ten Eyck 
Hutchinson Pai Tilson 
Collier Ireland Park, Ga Treadway 
Colton Jefferis, Nebr. Parker, N. T. Tucker 
Connolly, Pa Johnson, Ey Parks, Ark. Underhill 
Cooper, o Johnson, Miss. Patterson, Mo. Vare 
Copley Johnson, S. Dak, Patterson, N. J. Vestal 
Unger un Perkins Volk 
Davis, n. Kearns Perlman Ward, N. Y. 
1 Kendall Petersen Ward, 
Dickinson Kennedy Radcliffe Wason 
Dominick Ketcham Rainey, Ala. Watson 
e Kless Ransley Wilson 
Drewry Kindred — Wingo 
Driver Kinkaid Re 
Dunbar Kirkpatrick Reed, N. Y. Wood, Ind, 
Dunn itchin Riordan Wyant 
Edmonds Kleczka Roach Yates 
Evans Knight Robertson Young 
Fairchild Kunz bsion 
Fairfield Langley Rodenburg 
Fenn n, M rs 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-five Members have 
answered to their names. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the: call. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
if the House desires. to conserve the interests of the Govern- 
ment in this very valuable water-power proposition at Muscle 
Shoals, I believe it should agree to the Senate amendment ex- 
actly as it is placed before the House. On the other hand, if it 
desires to place what in my opinion is the most, valuable water- 
power project in the country to-day in the hands of private inter- 
ests at the earliest opportunity, without having time for the 
proper consideration of the matter, the House should vote for 
amendments: for delay, 

Your conferees held hearings within the last 10 days in order 
to convince itself of the necessity for action. We came away 
from those hearings, I think all of us, absolutely convinced that 
the completion of Dam No. 2. was a, necessity: from every View- 
point. We came away convinced that Dam, No. 2 when com- 
pleted and the water power developed will be of far greater 
value than any estimate that has heretofore been placed upon it. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will seven millions and a half complete it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will carry on the work this year. It will 


take $28,000,000 to. complete the dam. But when completed it 
will be capable of developing a greater hydroelectric power than 
Niagara. Falls. does. to-day. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Certainly, 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Last year I remember that we 
had this question up before us with the proposition to appropri- 
ate $10,000,000 to go on with the work, I think on our side we 
generally came to the conclusion that it was unwise to do it, 
and voted it down. Will the gentleman state what has happened 
since then that brings about a reversal of that policy? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I know of no change or anything that has 
happened since that time, except from my standpoint I confess 
that I have been in ignorance of the real power possibilities at 
Muscle Shoals. When I first voted for the creation of the 
nitrate plant I little dreamed that so important a part of the 
project was this tremendous and extremely valuable water 
power that we now see ahead of us. We are convinced from 
these hearings that the financial value of Dam No. 2, the only 
part of the project we are considering to-day is far more than 
has heretofore been placed upon it, and that the Government 
will be derelict if it should abandon the work at this time and 
dispose of it at a sacrifice to private interests. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ves. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the Government work in opera- 
tion there at the present time, or is construction being allowed 
to deteriorate? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say that all construction has ceased. 
The Government owns the construction plant at Dam No. 2 
and has every facility there for a continuation of the work. 
We are convinced the Government can do this work of complet- 
ing Dam No, 2 far more economically than any other interest 
can, because it has the plant already in existence; and if this 
amendment is passed to-day, on July 2 the Government can go 
immediately to work. If we do not give this authority to-day, 


if we adopt amendments which will delay the work of construc-, 


tion until October 1, as proposed, we lose an entire year in the 
work of finishing this dam. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, And a large expense in organiza- 
tion. They have an organization now that could be put to work. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Les. 

Mr. KELLER. Did the War Department have any estimate 
on the cost of this dam? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It has furnished us with an estimate that 
it will cost $28,000,000 to complete it. 

Mr. KELLER. What assurance has the House that the Goy- 
ernment is going to complete this dam? We all know of the 
Ohio River project. which took 25 or 30 years, and if the Gov- 
ernment is going to use the same methods on this project it will 
take 25 years to complete this dam. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We can only use the judgment of men whom 
we consider competent engineers. We have not only the judg- 
ment of the Army engineers in this case but we have the judg- 
ment of civilian engineers, 

Mr. KELLER, It seems to me that we ought to appropriate 
enough money to complete the dam. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Enough money is provided by this $7,500,000 
to do all of the work that can be done with advantage this year. 
If the House does not act now we lose a year’s time in the com- 
pletion of the project and we are liable to suffer a great deal of 
loss through the delay of a year. 

Mr, KELLER. And if the House a year from now reverses 
4750 position and does not appropriate any more money, then 
what? 

Mr, ANTHONY. ‘Then, in my opinion, there will be nothing 
lost and everything gained, because the work we propose to do 
increases the value of the proposition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand the gentleman's position, 
he not only considers a delay of one year highly undesirable 
in further construction work but he feels that a delay of three 
months, from the Ist of July to the ist of October, would be a 
very bad policy. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It would be bad policy, because that prac- 
tically means the loss of a year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would not a vote in accordance with the 
gentleman’s desire against any delay in further expenditure 
on this dam be virtually an admission by the House that. we 
were in error in our position a year ago when we then post- 
poned all construction work for a year? By taking the action 
the gentleman suggests do we not repudiate our action of a 
year ago? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think not. I think the House exercised 
due caution. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ANTHONY. I do not desire to yield extensively; I 
merely wanted to make a short statement. 

Mr. ALMON. Just in respect to the cost of the dam. The 
gentleman will remember the hearings disclose the fact that 
they said $20,000,000 would build this with four units, $23,- 
000,000 with eight units, and for the full development of 
600,000 horsepower it might take $28,000,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is correct. 

3 = SNELL. How long since any work has been done on this 
am 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am unable to state that. It has been 
considerably over a year, in my opinion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I take it this is merely one of a series 
of appropriations that we will have to make? If we make this 
one, we will have to make others, 

Mr. ANTHONY. We will have to make two more to complete 
that dam. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I shall have to decline to yield any further. 
Mr. Speaker, the House conferees were actuated purely with a 
desire to protect the interests of the Government in this very 
valuable property. We have acted with the desire not to inter- 
fere in the slightest with the consideration by the House of any 
of the propositions pending for the acquisition of this property 
by private parties, but we believe it is of vital necessity in 
order that the Government save the money it has already in- 
vested to complete Dam No. 2. Every dollar we inyest toward 
the completion of that work makes our investment worth that 
much more, and it means that when we finally dispose of the 
property, if we do dispose of it, to private interests, the Gov- 
ernment will receive more nearly the value of this great prop- 
erty. I want the House to go into the consideration of the 
proposition knowing that it is dealing with a hydroelectric 
power proposition which will in a few years be far larger than 
any other there is in the country to-day. In my opinion, the 
only danger involved in this whole question is that the Goy- 
ernment is liable to part with its interest at a value far lower 
than it is really worth. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stsson]. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. À 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the House 
upon the fact that the House conferees have discussed the 
development of Muscle Shoals as a purely business proposition. 
No sectional matter, no party matter, has been mentioned. 
This is as it should be. This great governmental asset should 
be handled by Congress as business men would sit down around 
a table as directors and discuss a great business proposition. 
I sincerely trust that that attitude may be maintained at all 
times with reference to great Government properties. 

At the outset let me say that I am unalterably opposed to 
Government operation of Muscle Shoals, [Applause.] The 
last two years convince me that if it remains under the man- 
agement of the Government it will be a political football. The 
Government will never allow it to develop along commercial 
lines, I want this great plant to become, first, a blessing to 
the farmers, and, second, I want it to develop an electric power 
to be sold at low rates to cities as far as Memphis, Nashville, 
Birmingham, Montgomery, Jackson, and so forth. This is no 
dream, but with proper management can be accomplished. 
What marvels can be wrought within the coming years with the 
millions of horsepower which are possible at and near Muscle 
Shoals along the Tennessee River! 

Let us look for a moment at Muscle Shoals. What have we 
there? First, the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals is sald by 
the engineers to be as large as the Mississippi River at Du- 
buque, Iowa, the Missouri at any place in Nebraska, or the Ohio 
at Louisville, Ky. That is to say, taken at its mean or average 
flow at Muscle Shoals, it will have annually as much as these 
other rivers at the points indicated. I mention this fact so 
that the people of the United States who are not familiar with 
the Tennessee River may have some conception of its size by 
comparison with these other rivers. 

Second. The banks of the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals seem 
by nature to have been made for this express purpose. The 
banks at this point are more-than 100 feet high. More than 
100 feet head of water can be maintained by simply building a 
dam and a pond formed by the dam will extend about 16 miles 
upstream and only about 9,000 acres of land will be overflowed. 
This area has already been paid for by the Government and at 
a very reasonable price. 
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Third. The Wilson Dam, or what is known to the engineers 
as Dam No. 2, is about one-third completed and paid for. When 


you consider the enormous overhead charges it is more than: 


one-half completed, for the money expended for these enormous 
preparations will not have to be expended again. y 
Fourth.. Two sections of this dam, one at the north bank and 
one in the center, are also partially completed. The foundation 
for a large portion of the rest of the dam is completed and the 
protecting cofferdams removed. The great excavations for the 
power plant and south section of the dam have been made under 
the protection of an immense cofferdam which will permit work 
to be carried on in that section if the work is not delayed too 


ong. 

Fifth. A construction bridge, carrying several railroad tracks 
to haul supplies, rock, sand, and so forth, has been completed. 
Several large locomotives are also there and belong to the Gov- 
ernment. They are sufficient to do all the local and construc- 
tion hauling. There are three great mixing plants, with capac- 
ity to keep all the other equipment moving at full speed—one 
on the north shore, one on the south shore, and one on the 
island. 

Sixth. A large construction town or camp has been con- 
structed, with housing facilities for married men, bunk houses 
and mess halls for single men, and also administrative offices 
for the official corps. 

Seventh. The Wiison Dam is 4,100 feet long, and is sunk into 
the solid rock about 15 feet below the bed of the river, and is 
160 feet wide at the bottom and is 95 feet high from its bottom; 
80 feet high from the original river bed to the bottom of the 
overilow gates and to the roadway on top of the dam 120 feet. 
This mighty structure when completed will be the largest single 
piece of monolithic concrete construction in the world, There 
will also be at this dam two locks for navigation purposes, 
Each lock will have a lift of 45 feet and will be big enough to 
allow the biggest river craft to pass through. 

Eighth. Nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals stands to-day 
fully equipped, with a completed capacity for 110,000 tons of 
pure ammonium nitrate per annum. The site on which this, the 
greatest plant of its kind ever constructed in the world, stands 
contains 2,000 acres, This one plant, when operations were at the 
top notch, employed 20,000 men and was completed in one year, 
and in one day Jess than the vear the first ammonium nitrate 
was made. 

In addition to this, the steam power plant was built so that 
nitrate plant No. 2 could begin making nitrates for war pur- 
poses before the dam was completed, because it would have 
taken three years to complete the dam. This steam plant pro- 
duces as much electrical energy as any other steam plant ever 
built. It contains one steam turbine unit with electrical gen- 
erators which generate 60,000 kilowatts, or 80,000 horsepower. 
This is one of the largest, if not the largest, turbines ever 
constructed. 

In addition to this, there is room for another unit, which 
could be made to produce 40,000 horsepower, making in all for 
the steam plant 120,000 horsepower. The boiler room of this 
enormous steam plant contains a battery of 15 boilers of 15,000 
horsepower each, or 225,000 in all. If all these boilers were 
fired to their full capacity they would consume 1,500 tons of 
coal each day. 

Ninth. The kiln room, where the lime rock is burned to lime, 
contains seven cylindrical kilns which turn slowly. They are 
heated by blasts from coal ground to a dust. These kilns are 
lined with fire brick to stand the intense heat, and are so 
suspended on racks or frames that they travel across the kiln 
slowly, and when they get across, the rock is burned to lime. 

Next to this are the electrical furnaces, but in a different 
building. Here the lime and coke are electrically fused into 
carbide and this is the first process toward fixing nitrogen. 
There are a great many of these electrical furnaces—12 or 15, 
or even more, To use all the horsepower of Dam No, 2 would 
take 10, for it requires 10,000 horsepower for each of these 
furnaces. But these furnaces burn out quickly and bave to be 
repaired, and therefore to run at full capacity all the time 
you must have more furnaces than you need to run at one time, 
for some must always be under repair. About 500 tons of 
carbide are produced each day. 

Then next to this is the plant where nitrogen is taken from 
the air by the liquid-air process. This is the biggest thing of 
its kind on earth. Five hundred thousand cubic feet of nitro- 
gen are made in this plant every hour and it is 99.9 per cent pure. 

Next to this is what is called the oven building, which con- 
tains 1,536 ovens in which nitrogen is fixed. Each oven is 
8 feet in diameter and 5 feet deep and will hold about 
1,600 pounds of carbide. This carbide is heated to a white 
heat by an electrical process and from the building just men- 


tioned the nitrogen is forced through this carbide and is caught 
or fixed as it is called, This product from these kilns is called 
cyanamid. The next step is to get the cyanamid in the form 
of ammonia gas, and later this is converted into ammonium 


nitrate for military or agricultural purposes. 


This gives you, gentlemen of the House, some slight idea of 
the magnitude of this plant, There are many smaller units 
and buildings, each of which is necessary in this manufacture 
to get nitrate, but I have already gone too much into detail, 
I want the Members of the House to realize what is at Muscle 
Shoals, so that they can at once grasp the magnitude of this 
wonderful enterprise and how far the Government has already 
gone and how much money is already expended. 

The condition above described was approximately the conti- 
tion when the armistice was signed. If the war had continued 
this plant would have been completed, for the Government 
needed nitrates to make ammunition, But the war is over and 
the farmer needs nitrates for his soil to produce feod for all 
the people. Will Congress now hesitate? Yea; will you now 
refuse to complete this plant, when to complete it now means 
life—not death? Will you spend money to kill and not spend 
money to save? It will take only about $21,000,000 to complete 
this proposed unit. We have already spent over $67,000,000 
on this plant. We must not squander that. Let us appropriate 
this $7,500,000 now for the next current fiscal year, and the 
same amount for two years more will complete this, the most 
valuable water power in the world, 

Now the question is: What will be our policy in reference to 
this great asset? Shall it be run and operated by the Govern- 
ment or shall it be leased upon terms advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this plant should be at once de- 
veloped so that the Government at all times can instantly take 
charge of it for war purposes. The first great reason why this 
great property should be developed is that we may there de- 
velop the manufacture of nitrates from the air by the new 
cyanamid process in order to build up the soil of America, 
which is the foundation of a nation’s greatness and the best 
preparation for war in time of peace. 

OFf course, the prime reason for originally undertaking the 
construction of this dam and building this plant was to get 
an unfailing supply of nitrates for war purposes. We have no 
natural supply of our own. We can not fight a war without ni- 
trates. This was and is our only chance for a supply if cut 
off from Chile. What, then, is more essential to national exist- 
ence in time of war than this nitrate factory? Every intelli- 
gent and informed patriot in America is for Muscle Shoals, 
This is no sectional question. It is essentially a national one, 
If this wonderful water power had been located in Ohio or 
any other Northern State this plant would have been completed 
long ago, and if any man from the South had objected he would 
have been called a traitor. Yes, and with good cause. So, 
for war purposes it is essential. 

What is it to be used for in time of peace? It is very ex- 
pensive to keep this plant ready for war at a moment's notice 
all during the years of peace. What, then, should you do to 
avoid this heavy burden? As I said a moment ago, in my opin- 
ion it should primarily be made a peaceful enterprise that 
could instantly be made a part of a war machine. This Nation 
should be prepared at all times to make its own nitrates. It is 
silly for us to be dependent upon nitrate fields five or six 
thousand miles from home. During the World War for three or 
four months, as gentlemen on the Committee on Appropriations 
will remember, we had no nitrates, and when we sent the order 
down to Chile for Chilean nitrate we sent the means necessary 
to bring it back. Now, it was the idea of the Government when 
it ‘first took over Muscle Shoals to produce nitrates to make 
explosives for the war. But the war closed before this plant 
was completed, and we have spent about $67,000,000 there, We 
do not want to lose all of this vast sum. But if the Govern- 
ment spends enough to complete this proposition we will have a 
vast plant lying idle in time of peace and costing millions, So 
the idea has now developed in the country and in Congress that 
in time of peace the Government ought not to operate Muscle 
Shoals but should have absolute control of it. Now, gentle- 
men, Muscle Shoals is a peculiarly well-fitted place by nature 
for the location of this plant. In the first place, it is the only 
known spot on this earth where you have an unlimited supply 
of lime rock and an unlimited coal supply accessible to the 
greatest water power in the world, all of which are essential for 
the manufacture by the cyanamid process of nitrogen from the 
air into nitrates. For this reason there is no spot on earth 
that can manufacture nitrates as cheaply as it can be manu- 
factured at Muscle Shoals, Nature has located around this 
Marvelous water power all the things necessary to make 
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nitrates from the air. 


No argument can be made against it so 
far as its economy is concerned. And for the cheapening of 
fertilizers and the building up of the soil of this country no 
man can deny that it is a great public necessity. 

You can determine the prosperity of a people without seeing 


them by looking at the soil. There never was a great people 
developed on this earth unless they were backed up by rich 
and productive land. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SISSON. I have not the time. 

Mr. LAZARO. A short question. 

Mr. SISSON. I have not the time; if I had I would yield, 
as I never declined in my life to yield when I bad time, and 
N to my good friend. 

r. Speaker, it may naturally be asked, since I have declared 
against the Government operating Muscle Shoals in time of 
peace, how I would operate it. I want to devote the few 
minutes that I have remaining to this question. 

First, I want Muscle Shoals operated in the interest of the 
American farmer by manufacturing nitrates to be sold to him 
at practically what it costs to manufacture it. The Secretary 
of War has asked for proposals from individuals and corpora- 
tions for the taking over by them of Muscle Shoals. No one 
has submitted a full and complete proposal but Henry Ford. 
I am strongly in favor of the Ford proposition [applause] and 
I will tell you why. 

Mr, Ford was invited by the Engineers of the United States 
Army to submit an offer for the power to be developed at 
Muscle Shoals. Mr. Ford did thereafter on July 8, 1921, sub- 
mit an offer to the proper authorities in accordance with the 
said invitation for proposals. The details of said offer are not 
material now to this discussion. Thereafter Mr. Ford was re- 
quested to submit another offer, which he did on January 10, 
1922, which was a modification of his former proposal. Then 
again a modified proposal of January 25, 1922, each time trying 
to satisfy the demands of the Secretary of War. Then again 
Mr. Ford, on the 31st day of May, 1922, submitted another 
proposition which was also the same in general terms but 
modified to meet other objections by the Secretary of War. 
Now, this last proposition is the one that I favor, 

This last proposition in substance is this: Mr. Ford proposes 
to organize and finance a corporation of $10,000,000 or more, 
of which at least $10,000,000 shall be in cash, The company 
shall complete for the United States Government, subject to 
the approval of the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, Dam No. 2 and install all the necessary equipment for 
generating 600,000 horsepower. This company will lease from 
the United States Government all the plant at Dam No. 2 for 
100 years after the completion of structures and equipment of a 
capacity of 100,000 horsepower, and will pay the United States 
Government an annual rental and 4 per cent interest on actual 
costs of land and flowage rights and costs of completion of 
locks, dam, and power house (not to include expenses incurred 
by Congress prior to the approval of this contract), the said 
rents to be as follows: $200,000 one year from the date 100,000 
horsepower is developed and $200,000 per annum at the end of 
each year for five years. Then the company will pay $35,000 
annually in quarterly installments in advance for repairs, and 
so forth, on Dam No. 2. The company also agrees to complete 
the balance of the project as soon as practicable. 
pany also agrees to pay to the Government $5,000,000 for the 
equipment and supplies on hand. In other words, Ford pays 
$5,000,000 for property which he buys and pays rent on prop- 
erty which is not sold when completed and 4 per cent on money 
spent in completing the plant, and at the end of 100 years the 
whole plant is turned back to the Government. That is to 
say, the Government gets its money back and 4 per cent in- 
terest on its money and in the end gets all the plant. In addi- 
tion to this, Ford agrees to manufacture 110,000 tons of ammo- 
nium nitrate each year, and he agrees to sell it direct to the 
farmers for 8 per cent profit. I do not know how many tons 
of fertilizer 110,000 tons of pure ammonium nitrate woyld make, 
but I know that it would make many more tons than 110,000. 
Ford also agrees to keep the plant in first-class shape, and at 
any moment that the Government needs it for war purposes 
the plant will be turned over to the Government. He also 
agrees to sell electric power to the people and towns through- 
out the whole country accessible to Muscle Shoals. 

So under the Ford offer the Government gets the plant for war 
purposes when it needs it. In time of peace the farmer gets 
cheap fertilizer at at least one-half of what he otherwise would 
pay. The people of that section get cheap power. The Govern- 
ment is at once relieved of not less than $500,000 annual expense 
of guarding and protecting the property. 
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If Mr. Ford's proposition is accepted, Muscle Shoals at once 

becomes an assured success and a blessing to the people of 

America. It is a beautiful dream which will become a reality. 

Men must first dream dreams before they can accomplish great 

things. The practical man is the man whọ can make his dream 

1 remy: Mr. Ford can do this, The American people believe 
m. 

This marvelous water power now going to waste in its race to 
the sea is, in Ford’s mind, a great instrumentality for usefulness 
to the people of America. Here is a force that can be converted 
into hundreds of thousands of controlled horsepower which can 
turn millions of spindles throughout the South, can light our 
cities and homes, can lighten the burdens of the housewife, and 
make prosperoug millions of farmers. Why longer hesitate, gen- 
tlemen of the House? Here is a proposition from a man who is 
capable of making a success of this enterprise and saving to the 
Treasury millions of dollars, This is the only proposition that 
we have that is on the square. _ 

I believe Ford has the right mental attitude toward this 
matter. I believe that the American people, irrespective of 
what political opinions they may entertain, believe that his 
mental attitude is right. I believe Ford has seen a real vision 
of usefulness in connecting his name with the development of 
this great property which will not only benefit the soil of 
America but will benefit every home, however humble; benefit 
every palace, however great; benefit the hungry by feeding the 
millions in our cities, and benefit all by making America a land 
in which there will be plenty in time of peace as well as 
plenty in time of war. I believe he has that vision, and that 
vision of his is shared, I believe, by every Member of this 
House who desires to bless humanity. If you desire to do this, 
gentlemen of the House, let us stop quibbling and delaying 
and at once become a part of this scheme which will cheapen 
food and food products, which will improve the soil of America, 
relieve people from oppression on the part of men who would 
oppress mankind by demanding too much for fertilizers. I be- 
lieve that every man in this House who votes for the ac- 
ceptance of this offer of Mr. Ford will confer a blessing upon 
humanity and generations yet unborn. 

If you want the indorsement of every farmer in America, 
vote for his interest. Then, in voting for his interest you vote 
for the interest of all. The cities will bless you for your vote 
as well as the people of the country. -When all the farms are 
fertile, prosperous, and productive the farmers and their fam- 
ilies are well fed. well clothed, contented, and happy; and the 
people of the cities also being assured of an ample food supply 
and raw material for their industries, all find contentment, 
wealth. and happiness. 

If America is to stand at the forefront of the nations and 
lead the world in usefulness, it will be because we have the 
greatest food-producing soil in the world. I believe that Ford's 
proposition will do that. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


ired. 

E Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Arentz Colton Freeman Kahn 
Bacharach Connolly, Pa. Fuller Kearns 
Beck Cooper, Ohio Gahn Kendal! 
Black 5 ey Gallivan Kennedy 
Blanton Dallinger Garrett, Tex. Ketcham 
Bond Davis, Minn, Gilbert Kiess 
Brennan Deal Goldsborough ndred 
Britten Dempsey Gould Kirkpatrick 
Brooks, Pa Dickinson Grab Pa. itchin 
Brown, Tenn. Dominick Greene, Mass. Kleczka 
Buchanan Drane Greene, Vt. Knight 
Bulwinkle Drewry Griest unz 
Burke Driver Harrison Langley. 
Burtness Dunbar Henry Larson, Minn. 
Burton Dunn Hersey Lawrence 
Butler Edmonds Hicks Layton 
Campbell, Kans. Evans Hogan Lee, N. X. 
Campbell, Pa. Fairchild Hooker Little 
Cantrill Fairfield Hukriede Logan 
Carter Favrot Humphreys Longworth 
Chandler, N. Y Fenu Husted Luce 
Clark, Fia. Fields Hutchinson Lyon 
Clarke, N. Y. Fish Ireland McClntic 
Classon Fitzgerald Jefferis, Nebr. McCormick 
Cockran Focht Johnson, Ky. McFadden 
d Foster Johnson, Miss. McLaughlin, Pa, 
Collier Frear Johnson, S. Dak, McSwain 


MacGregor Patterson, N. J. Rucker Ten Eyck 
Maloney Perkins yan Thomas 
Merritt Perlman Sabath Tilson 
Montague Petersen Sanders, Ind. Treadway 
Montoya Radcliffe Shelton Tucker 
Morin Rainey, Ala. Siegel Underhill 
Mudd Ransley Sinclair Vare 
Nelson, J. M. Rayburn Slemp Vestal 
Nolan Reber Snyder Volk 
O’Brien Reed, N. Y. Stedman Walters 
O'Connor Reed, W. Va Stephens Ward, N. Y 
Olpp Riordan Stevenson Ward, N. C. 
Osborne oach Stiness Wason 
Overstreet Robertson Stoll Watson 
Padgett Robsion Sullivan Wilson 
Tas Rodenberg Summers, Wash. Wingo 
Park, Ga. Rogers Swan Wise 
Parker, N. X. Rosenbloom Sweet Wyant 
Parks, Ark. Rossdale Tague Yates 
Patterson, Mo. Rouse Taylor, Ark. Young 


answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the House was in 
session nearly 10 hours. During that time more than 7 hours 
were consumed in roll calls. Ff all of the gentlemen who re- 
sponded on the first roll call had remained in their seats the 
House could have adjourned before 3 o'clock, The work that 
the House has before it to-day could all be done and adjourn- 
ment had by 4 o’clock if Members will remain. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. It the gentlemen who just answered to their 
names 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands the 
regular order. The gentleman must confine himself to the sub- 
ject of debate. 

Mr. MONDELL, If the gentlemen who had answered to their 
names had remained here 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is all I have to say, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am a Republican. [Applause.] In the days gone by I have 
flattered myself that I had a faint conception of the principles 
on which our great party is founded, Suffering, perhaps, under 
that delusion, I was led as a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in 1916 to combat with all the force I had the 
enactment of section 124 of the national defense act, upon which 
this Government was embarked, in a way, into business, It was 
suffering from that same delusion that led me in February, 1921, 
to vote against the appropriation to carry on the work at Muscle 
Shoals as a governmental proposition. 

It was out here on the front steps of the Capitol that I re- 
joiced to hear the President of the United States say in March, 
1921, “I am in favor of more business in Government and less 
Government in business.” [Applause.] And furthermore, after 
the defeat of the appropriation by the Congress in 1921 the 
present Secretary of War took it as a mandate, in my judg- 
ment, that the Government of the United States was not 
going to go on and construct the great plant down there as a 
governmental proposition, but was going to endeavor to get rid 
of it so far as the operation of it was concerned. And on that 
theory he asked men of this great country of ours to come in 
and submit propositions to him to take this plant over. A 
number of them came in, among them Mr. Ford, the Alabama 
Power Co., and several others. In compliance with and after 
investigating the law he came to Congress and said, “I have 
not the power to settle this question, and it must be settled 
by Congress.“ He submitted the proposals to the Speaker. 
The Speaker in turn submitted them to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to try to work out a policy, and we have been 
working on that for months, There is a bill pending now on 
the calendar. It may be a majority of this House will not 
agree with that proposition, but, for one, I say, as a Republican, 
believing in the ability of the Republican Party to grasp great 
questions and settle them, I think we have the ability to settle 
this one if we will only take it up. And so I am here to-day 
opposing any appropriation to carry on the work at Muscle 
Shoals or spending one extra dollar down there until the 
Congress of the United States grapples with this most mo- 
mentous question and settles it. [Applause.] 

Personally, it is immaterial to me as a citizen whether the 
Government goes on and undertakes to manufacture fertilizer 
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at Muscle Shoals or not. And being a Republican as I am, and 
opposed to the Government going into business, and believing 
in the genius and initiative of the American citizen, and be- 
lieving it will be a failure or a departure from the principles 
we have stood on from the very inception of our party, I beg 
you men of the Republican Party to take hold of this question 
and settle it in a businesslike way. 

What do we ask in this amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan? All we ask is that this appropriation be held 
up until the 1st day of October, until this Congress, if it has 
the courage, will take up this question and settle it. If you 
want the Alabama Power Co. to have it and put in simply a 
power plant down there, well and good; if you want to have the 
Government engage in the manufacture of fertilizer, say so. If 
you want Mr. Ford to take it, let us determine that question, 
But let us determine some policy, and not appropriate $7,500,000 
to be turned over to the Army engineers, who can, on the 2d 
day of July, obligate every dollar of it, and put men to work 
down there, and which would cost this Government perhaps 
$2,000,000 more than it will to have the work done by individual 
contractors on the outside. [Applaus.] 

I am pleading, my friends, not for Henry Ford. I do not 
know the gentleman, but I will say this, that he is the only 
man among the millionaire class of this country who has come 
to this Congress or submitted to the Committee on Military 
Affairs a proposition that is worthy of 15 minutes of considera- 
tion so far as the production of fertilizer is concerned. [Ap- 
plause.}] And I want to say this, that I am not bound by that, 
I do not agree with him. If you will read the report made you 
will find that he says he will not accept the proposition as I 
recommend it to this House. But, gentlemen, let us meet this 
great question and settle it once and for all, [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. {After counting.] 
One hundred and seventy-three Members are present, not a 
quorum, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Arentz Fenn Kunz Roach 
Aswell Fields Langley Robertson 
Bacharach Fitzgerald Larson, Minn Robsion 
Beck Foster Lawrence Rodenberg 
Beedy Frear Layton Rogers 
Black Freeman Lee, N. Y. Rosenbloom 
Bland, Ind. Fuller Logan ale 
Blanton Gahn Longworth Rouse 
Bond Gallivan Luce Rucker 
Brennan Garrett, Tex. Lyon Ryan 
Britten Gilbert eClintie Sabath 
Brooks, Pa. Goldsborough McCormick Sanders, Ind, 
Brown, Tenn. Gorman McFadden Sanders, N, Y, 
Buchanan ould McLaughlin, Pa. Shelton 
Burke Graham, Pa McSwain Siegel 
Burtuess Greene, Mass MacGregor Sinclair 
Burton Greene, Vt. Maloney Slemp 
Butler Griest Merritt Snyder 
Campbell, Kans, Hardy, Tex. Montague Stedman 
Campbell, Pa. Harrison Montoya Stephens 
Cantrill en Morin Stevenson 
‘Carter Herrick Mudd Stiness 
Chandler, N. 1. Hersey Nelson, J. M. Stoll 

lark, Ticks ‘olan Sullivan 
Clarke, N. Y, Himes O'Brien Summers, Wash, 
Classon Hooker O'Connor Swank 
Cockran Hukriede Ipp Togne 

odd Humphreys Osborne Taylor, Ark. 
Colton Husted Overstreet Ten Eyck 
Connolly, Pa. Hutchinson Padgett Tilson 
Cooper, Ohio Treland sige Treadway 
Copley Jefferis, Nebr. Park, Ga Tucker 
Dallinger Johnson, Ky. Parker, N. Y. Underhill 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, Miss. Parks, Ark are 
Deal Johnson, S. Dak. Patterson, Mo. Vestal 
Dickinson Jones, Pa. Patterson, N. J. olk 
Dominick Kabn Perkins Ward, N. X. 
Drane Kearns Perlman Wason 
Drewry Kendall Petersen Watson 
Driver , Kennedy Radcliffe Wilson 
Dunbar Ketcham Rainey, Ala. Wingo 
Dunn Kiess Ransley Wise 
Edmonds Kindred Rayburn Wyant 

vans Kirkpatrick Reber Yates 
Fairchild Kitchin Reed, N. Y. Young 
Fairfeld Kleczka Reed. W. Va. Zihlman 
Favrot Knight Riordan 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-three Members have 
answered to their names—a quorum. 5 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call, 
The motion was agreed to, 
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| MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 11128. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., and 
Las Vacas, Mexico; 

H. R. 11684. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Norman and the town and ‘village of Halstad, in said 
county, in the State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill and 
the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North Da- 
kota, to construct à bridge across the Red River of the North 
on the boundary line between said States; 

H. R. 10770. An act to legalize a bridge across the south arm 
of Pokegama Lake in Itasca County, State of Minnesota; and 

H. R. 11362. An act declaring Tchula Lake, Holmes County, 
Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream. 

The message also announced that the Senate had requested 
to return to the Senate the message of the Senate, announcing 
the action of the Senate upon the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 831) entitled “An act to amend the proviso in 
paragraph 10 of section 9 of the Federal reserve act amended 
by the act of June 21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act.“ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. KINKA, by unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. 
Anprews of Nebraska), was granted leave of absence on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR SUNDAY. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair designates Mr. Curry as Speaker 
pro tempore to preside at the memorial exercises on the late 
Representative ELSTON to-morrow. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will-state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the parliamentary ‘status, 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] has two hours at. 
his disposal. It is his desire to yield some time to the other 
side, and therefore I yield half an hour now to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am a Democrat. [Applause.] I believe that the prime objects’ 
and purposes of the Government are to govern the citizen and 
‘protect him in the enjoyment of his life, liberty, and property. 
I am opposed to Government operation and ownership, and I 
am opposed to the Government engaging in business in competi- 
tion with the citizen. 

I shall have great pleasure in supporting the Huddleston 
substitute, and in the event that is voted down I shall have like 
pleasure in supporting the James amendment. 

The matter under consideration seems to me to be a simple 
business proposition. In advance of the fixing or settlement 
of a national public policy in reference to the great properties 
of the Government at Muscle Shoals would it be proper for 
this House to vote a further appropriation for the development 
of Dam No. 2? Would not a wiser plan be to first agree upon 
a definite policy in reference to these properties and then vote 

appropriations to carry out such a policy? 

More than a year ago there was a proposition before this House 
Which involved an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the identical 
purpose for which this $7,500,000 is proposed. That ten million 
dollar proposition came from the Senate, just as this seven and a 
‘half million comes from the Senate. This House after a pro- 
longed debate and a thorough consideration -voted down the 
“$10,000,000 preposition, and thus the matter stood for more 
than a year. All activities ceased at Muscle Shoals, and there 
ras not a property in the United States more inactive or dead. 

What occurred to breathe life into it? It is the fact that 
Henry Ford, of Michigan, submitted an offer for the lease. and 
purchase of these properties; and but for that offer you would 
never have heard of this $7,500,000 appropriation being advo- 
‘eated, or before you for consideration to-day. [Applause.] 

The proper development of Muscle- Shoals has.a fourfold; pur- 
pose: First,-the generation of hydroelectric power; and it is 
one of the most potential power sites in the United States, and 
second, perhaps, to none except Niagara Falls. With the com- 
pletion of Dam No. 2 and the building of Dam No. 3, almost a 
million horsepower would be developed. Second, the operation 
of the great nitrate plant which has already been completed, 
and which, if kept in a state of readiness, would insure this 
country an ample supply of nitrate for the manufacture of muni- 


tions in time of emergency. Third, in peace time for the manu- 
facture of fertilizers. 

Mr. GERNERD, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. .GERNERD. How much fertilizer can that plant pro- 
duce? That is.what-I would like to know. 

“Mr. WRIGHT, That plant can produce fertilizer containing 
fixed nitrogen of 40,000 tons per annum. As now constructed, it 
has a capacity for 110,000 tons of nitrate of ammonia, which 
contains 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. The nitrogen production 
of the plant is of an annual capacity equal to the Chilean nitrate 
used by the farmers of the United States, and if the nitrogenous 
compounds which can be annually produced at the plant were 
mixed into a balanced fertilizer such fertilizer would approxi- 
mate 2,000,000 tons per annum. Fourth, the development of 
navigation on the Tennessee River, which is of great importance. 
There is a stretch of approximately 40 miles on the Tennessee 
River which is shoaly and not open to navigation, and ‘this 
stretch obstructs navigation for some 400 miles along that great 
river, which runs through a section full of coal and iren and 
other mineral resources, and if these developments are made as 
contemplated by the Ford offer this stretch will be made navi- 
gable. The Ford proposal is the only one before Congress and 
the only one which has been submitted which makes possible the 
utilization of this great property for this fourfold. purpose. 

The question arises, How would an appropriation of .$7,500,- 
000 to become immediately available affect the proposed legis- 
lation looking to the acceptance of the Ford offer? The an- 
swer is a very simple one. If this appropriation is made im- 
mediately available, work on Dam No, 2 will be at once re- 
sumed by the Government engineers, and methods may be em- 
ployed and an organization perfected which might be wholly 
out of keeping with the plans and purposes of Mr. Ford, and 
au very different status of the property might exist at the time 
the Ford offer does come up for consideration than the status 
existing at present. The methods and organization inaugurated 
and being maintained by the Government engineers might be 
out of harmony with the plans of Mr. Ford, and characterized 
by what would occur to him as elements of great extravagance, 
and besides, if the ‘$7,500,000. should be expended at the time the 
Ford offer comes up for consideration by the Congress, it would 
be necessary for the offer to be materially amended and prac- 
tically resubmitted, and thus result in great delay in its final 
consideration. Undoubtediy it would be insisted that Mr. Ford 
should take into account the expenditure of the ‘$7,500,000, and 
reimburse the Government therefor, or at all events that such 
expenditure be taken into consideration. Mr. Ford might insist 
that the same work which cost the $7,500,000 might have been 


done by him for $5,000,000, or for a much less sum than the ap- 


propriation. It must be kept in mind the offer of Mr. Ford 
is based on the property as it now exists. He estimates that 
he can complete Dam No. 2 and build Dam No. 3 for some ten 
or twelve million dollars less than estimated by the Government 
engineers, and he proposes to complete Dam No. 2 and build 
Dam No. 3 for the Government.at actual cost and pay the Goy- 
ernment as rental for such dams 4 per cent per annum on such 
cost throughout lease period of 100 years, besides, in the mean- 
time, making payments which will reimburse the Government 
the cost. He does not agree to pay such interest on the cost 
of construction done by the Army engineers. Thus it will be 
seen a- material change in the situation might seriously embar- 
rass and complicate the consummation of an agreement between 
Mr. Ford and the Government.looking to the lease and sale of 
these properties. What assurance has this House that + per 
cent interest would ever be returned to the Government on the 
proposed appropriation, if expended in construction on Dam 
No. 2? We are in favor of the development at Muscle Shoals, 
and all we seek by the adoption of either of the proposed 
amendments is to postpone the availability of the proposed ap- 
.propriation until the Congress shall have had an opportunity to 
give consideration to the legislation looking to the lease and sale 
of the properties. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT, Yes. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
‘from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that the gentleman be 
given one minute more. 

Mr. SISSON. I have not the time; otherwise I would give it 
to the. gentleman. 

Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to have until midnight in which to file a conference 
report on the naval appropriation bill, H. R. 11228. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the conference report on the bill 
providing for the Naval Establishment may be filed at any time 
before midnight. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is a complete agreement? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record on the ship subsidy bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the ship sub- 
sidy bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, and on that I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves that the House do adjourn, and on that motion he de- 
mands tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker pro tempore appointed 
Mr. ANTHONY and Mr. Sisson to act as tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 2, noes 216. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this vote the tellers report— 
ayes 2, noes 216. The “noes” have it. A quorum is present. 
The motion to adjourn is not agreed to. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HARDING TO THE PHILIPPINE PARLIAMENTARY 
MISSION. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Record the address of the President to the 
Philippine Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
having printed an address by the President, delivered recently 
to the Philippine Commission. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, does 
the gentleman object to having the statement of the commission 
also pr.nted? 

Mr. TOWNER. That has already been printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SEARS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, is 
the majority leader going to object? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. SEARS. I withdraw that, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the address referred to: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., June 22, 1922.] 
PRESIDENT HARDING TO THE PHILIPPINE PARLIAMENTARY MISSION. 
The text of the President’s statement to the Philippine Com- 

mission is as follows: 

“I heard with deep interest and have read with full delibera- 
tion the petition which you delivered to me through Mr. Quezon 
a few days ago. I must express my full and grateful appre- 
ciation of your utterances of loyalty and your confidence in the 
American people. I hope the travels of your mission and your 
contacts -with both officials and private life have persuaded you 
that the people of the United States believe in that loyalty no 
less than you avow it. And I trust this mutuality of confidence 
and esteem will abide for all time, no matter what limitations 
of governments are attached to our relationship. The Philip- 
pine people and those of the United States ventured together 
upon a great experiment in human progress. Since you your- 
selves, in your petition have so heartily and officially testified 
to its success, quite as we have been glad to believe, I am well 
persuaded that our intimate experience has established our 
cordial relations and our ties of friendship for all time to come. 

“No fixed intent, no thought of conquest, no individual or 
governmental design to exploit, no desire to colonize, brought us 
together. It was the revolution of the fates, wherein our assault 
against oppression at our very doors carried our warfare to 
yours, far away, and your liberation attended. 

“No American statesman had preconceived expansion to the 
Orient, no American industrial or commercial interests were 


urging the planting of the flag and our responsibility in distant 
lands. The fortunes of war revealed us to one another, and held 
us as your sponsors before the world. 

PEOPLE SANCTION POLICY, 

“From the day that tranquillity and stability were estab- 
lished in the islands the question of the future of the Philip- 
pines has been a matter of political discussion in the United 
States as well as in the islands, though from a different view- 
point. Here in the States the early opposition was against so- 
called ‘ militarism and imperialism.’ When the issue was made 
paramount, the American people gave sanction to the Govern- 
ment policy inaugurated by President McKinley, continued by 
President Roosevelt, and supported by President Taft. 

“The question was not brought to the front in the general 
elections of 1912, but the party called to power under President 
Wilson had adhered to its opposition to the then existing 
Philippine policy. In its platform it condemned our friendly 
experiment as ‘an inexcusable blunder which has involved us 
in enormous expense and brought us weakness instead of 
strength.’ I refer to the declaration in order to have you better 
understand the later congressional action, which resulted in 
the organic act of 1916, known as the Jones law. 

“It was my fortune to serve as a Member of the Senate when 
this act was under consideration, and I recall distinctly the 
varying constructions of the preamble. The progress made 
toward self-government in that act is not to be challenged, and 
I think there is no American authority, in Congress or out, 
suggesting any backward course. The act is not under consider- 
ation. But, since you refer freely to the expressed or implied 
pledge in that preamble, and call to my attention the passage 
of a year and a quarter of this administration without a step 
toward the full bestowal of independence, I remind you that at 
the time of passage of the act the then senior Senator from 
Arkansas proposed an amendment which provided for imme- 
diate independence. He had been a witness to party declara- 
tions and had encountered the conflicting opinion. 

FINE FRANKNESS SHOWN. 

“With fine frankness this amendment provided that the 
President is hereby authorized and directed to withdraw and 
surrender all right of possession, supervision, jurisdiction, con- 
trol, or sovereignty now existing and exercised by the United 
States in and over the territory and people of the Philippines, 
and he shall on behalf of the United States fully recognize the 
independence of the said Philippines as a separate and self- 
governing nation and acknowledge the authority and control 
over the same of the government instituted by the people 
thereof.’ 

“The moment was at hand for definite, decisive action, and 
the resulting grant of complete and unconditional independence. 
Manifestly, the majority in Congress did not believe in Philip- 
pine readiness, because the amendment was rejected by the 
responsible majority, and no steps later were taken to hasten 
the grant of independence until the closing days of the same 
administration, when it was about to lay aside its responsi- 
bility. 

«Without desire to invite contention, I recall these thinzs 
to your mind, because independence has played a large part 
in the polities of your country and ours, and in the appraisal 
of our relationship it is well for your people to know some- 
thing of our politics, even as we ought fully to know yours. 

3 ASPIRATIONS COMMENDED. 


“I can only commend the Philippine aspirations to independ- 
ence and complete self-sovereignty. None in America would 
wish you to be without national aspirations. You would be 
unfitted for the solemn duties of self-government without them, 
It is fair to assume that our only difference of opinion relates 
to the time for independence, You crave it now, and I do not 
believe the time has arrived for the final decision. 

“ Manifestly, so far as expression has been made, the majority 
of Philippine citizenship prefers severance and self-sovereignty. 
There are, however, many among you of differing opinion. 
There are petitions against independence. Our missions of in- 
vestigation pay unstinted tribute to your progress and com- 
mend your institutions. Nothing apart from our achievement 
at home is more pleasing to the United States than the splen- 
did advancement of the Philippine people. Your progress is 
without parallel anywhere in the world. From a people who 
began with little freedom and none of responsibility, in a little 
more than half of one generation you have progressed notably 
toward self-reliance and self-government, And you have done 
it in spite of that lack of independence concerning which you 
petition. 

“To the United States comes both gratification for your 
accomplishment and justification for this government's atti- 
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tude, because you have made this record under our sponsorship 
and in the very atmosphere of the highest freedom in the 
world. I know of no parallel relationship. We have given 
substantially everything we had to bestow and have asked only 
mutuality and trust in return. We have extended your control 
in government until little remains but the executive authority, 
without which we could not assume our responsibility. 
DECISION WITH CONGRESS, 


“Tt is not possible for me as Executive definitely to proclaim 
an American policy, for the decision must ever be that of Con- 
gress; but I would be less than candid and fair if I did not 
tell you. we can assume no responsibility without that au- 
thority. 

“No other instance of bestowing or recognizing independent 
government offers comparison. There is no other instance com- 
parable to our relationship. Our interests are mutual under 
existing conditions. There is no complaint of abridged free- 
dom, no suggestion of oppression, no outery against government 
by force. We do not tax for our benefit. On the contrary, we 
aid your treasury, out of which you expend at your own free 
will. In 1920 we collected in internal revenues in the United 
States the sum of more than 3,000,000 pesos on Philippine prod- 
ucts and turned the money into your treasury. 

“We exempt your bonds from taxation in the United States 
and afford you a favoring market, and ask nothing in exchange. 
We open our markets to your products, as you open yours to 
us, in the mutuality of trade under one ftag. We have spared 
you every burden of national defense and the cost of diplomatic 
representation throughout the world, yet you have been secure 
in your peace and your representations have been befittingly 
expressed. If we have been remiss, we do not know it. If 
mutuality has not been perfect, we choose to make it so. 

“T note your appeal founded on changed conditions in the 
world, The world situation has, indeed, changed, with a higher 
augury of peace than we have ever known before. But we are 
only entering the new order. It is not yet fixed. Your inter- 
national security is fixed under our present relationship, but 
you would be without guaranty if complete independence were 
proclaimed. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSOCIATION. 

“Tt will little avail to recite what seems to us to be the ob- 
vious advantages of association with the American community. 
These things do not appeal to those who are bent on the inde- 
pendent establishment. Moreover. accord and concord are es- 
sential to the furtherance of community relationship. Frankly, 
I had hoped—probably I express the hope of many of our people 
and likely some of yours—that somehow we might develop a 
relationship which assured to you complete self-control in your 
domestic affairs, and would enable you to rejoice with us in the 
economic and political advantages which are the rightful posses- 
sions of a great and righteous nation. 

“Tt would ill become me to question your belief in readiness 
for the full obligations you seek to assume. 
thought in my mind. But I am thinking of our large respon- 
sibility. Fate cast our relationship, and we assumed a respon- 
sibility not only to all the Philippine people but to all the world 
as well. We have a high respect for your majority, but no less 
obligation to your minority, and we can not be unmindful of 
that world responsibility wherein your fortunes are involved 
in ours. 

“No government is or can be perfect, from the viewpoint 
of everyone. We know ours is not, after nearly a century and 
a half of experience, but it is not unseemly to assume that our 
experience is of great value. Long training and universal edu- 
cation are essential to the approach to perfection. We not only 
provide education, but we compel it. You have made most 
commendable progress in education. Perhaps the judgment of 
your people to-day will be confirmed by your better educated 
people on the morrow, but we ought to be very sure of a highly 
preponderant and very intelligent public sentiment before tak- 
ing the step which can not be retraced. 

“Your allusion to a reversal of policy on the part of the 
‘first of the colonial powers’ rather argues for delay than 
commends immediate action. More than a century of a colonial 
relationship between Great Britain and her more notable 
colonies has been marked by training for government and the 
approach to the measure of autonomy which prevails to-day. 
In the main, the longer training has strengthened the cherish- 
ment of freedom under the larger relationship, and the great, 
free dominions seem more rejoiced in the membership of 
British peoples than would have been believable 50, or even 25, 
years ago. They reflect the colonial benefits of larger associa- 
tion under one flag. 

“T do not invite the inference that we are working to that 
relationship. We should not wish it unless it were equally your 
desire. Whether wisely or not, our disavowal of permanent 


There is no such. 


retention was made in the very beginning, and a reversal of 
that attitude will come, if ever, only at your request. 

“The indefinite expression has ever been as to time for 
launching you into your own orbit in the world of nations. You 
have declared your own readiness. No American authority, 
except as responsibility was passing, ever has been sufficiently 
assured to give its stamp of approval. 

“ Mindful of your aspirations, the Wood-Forbes Mission was 
sent to the Philippines with instructions to investigate condi- 
tions, appraise your progress, and make report. The personnel 
was chosen with the view to have the appraisal made by out- 
standing and able men who had been familiar with your earlier 
stages of self-administration. 

“This mission reported many manifestations of progress, 
many things achieved which must have strongly appealed to 
Philippine pride. I can assure you they enhanced the pride of 
America in her helpful relationship. It was the recital of a 
splendid showing in material, intellectual, political, and moral 
progress. It gave proof that no deprivation had hindered your 
advancement, that no essential freedom of citizenship which we 
claimed for ourselves was not possessed by every citizen of the 
islands, Only national responsibility is lacking, for which there 
are ample compensations. 

“ Frankly, then, with every mindfulness for your aspirations, 
with shared pride in your achievements, with gratitude for 
your loyalty, with reiterated assurance that we mean to hold 
no people under the flag who do not rejoice in that relation- 
ship, I must say to you that the time is not yet for Independence. 
I can imagine a continued progress which will make our bonds 
either easy to sever or rivet them more firmly, because you 
will it to be so. We must await that development. The new 
order in the world, made secure, with conquest outlawed. and 
with peace made the covenant of all civilized peoples, may speed 
the day when you neither need us nor wish our intimate rela- 
tionship. 

„At this time it is not for me to suggest the day, distant or 
near. Meanwhile, I can only renew the proven assurances of 
our good intentions, our desire to be helpful without exacting 
from your private or public purse, or restricting the freedom 
under which men and peoples aspire and achieve. No back- 
ward step is contemplated, no diminution of your domestice con- 
trol is to be sought. Our relation to your domestic affairs is 
that of an unselfish devotion which is born of our fate in open- 
ing to you the way of liberty of which you dreamed. Our 
sponsorship in international affairs is reflected in the common 
flag which is unfurled for you as it is for us, and security is 
your seal of American relationship.” 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker. when some of us 
were endeavoring, in February, 1921, to secure an appropria- 
ton of $10,000,000 for the continuance of the work on the 
Wilson Dam, there were some gentlemen who contended at 
that time—and I do not question their sincerity—that it would 
be money wasted. Some of those who took part in that argu- 
ment, in the excitement of debate, announced that the effort to 
secure an appropriation was nothing more or less thin an 
attempted ra.d on the Treasury. I was glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] say that everyone now real- 
izes the immense importance and the very great value of the 
Muscle Shoals power development. We all now agree that it 
ought to be developed, and that appropriations should be made 
to coutinue the work upon Dam No. 2. 

In all fairness, what individual in this country has brought 
the doubting Thomases of more than a year ago to a realization 
of the great value of that power at Muscle Shoals? It was Mr. 
Henry Ford [applause] by the proposition he submitted to de- 
velop and to operate that power. He submitted his propos.tion 
last July on invitation of the Secretary of War. Do you not 
think, in all fairness, that he is entitled to have this Congress 
say whether or not his proposition shall be accepted? Do you 
not think, in all fairness, that the farmers of this country, who 
are unanimously in favor of the acceptance of h's proposition, 
because they know that it means cheaper fertilizer—do you not 
think, in all fairness, that the laborers and the consumers of 
this country, who are interested in the productivity of the farms, 
are entitled to have thts Congress pass upon the proposition as 
to whether or not Mr. Ford's offer shall be accepted? 

That is all we who have so earnestly favored this proposition 
wish Congress to do, and speaking for myself I am opposed to 


this House taking its contemplated recess before consideration is 


given to this proposition. The gentleman from Kansas has said 
that time is needed for consideration. What more time do you 
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want? Mr. Ford made his proposition nearly a year ago. It 
was transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of War in July, 
and since then has been under consideration by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, which has spent months in hearings upon 
this and other propositions before the committee, and the re- 
ports are now before the House. Why not take it up now and 
consider it? We can do so in two days if the Committee on 
Rules will only report a rule to that effect. You gentlemen upon 
the Republican side will be held responsible for inaction, and 
in view of the already long delay you are not going to be able to 
satisfy the farmers, whose interests are so vitally affected and 
who will derive such great benefits from an acceptance of the 
Ford offer, by the plea that you want further time for consid- 
eration. Why not comply with their unanimous request and at 
least pass one way or the other upon this proposition before 
you take a recess? 

I am in favor of the Huddleston amendment first, and if that 
is defeated then I am for the James amendment. They do not 
bind any Member of this Congress to vote for the Ford proposi- 
tion, but they do give an opportunity, before this appropriation 
goes into effect, to have Congress say just how the power shall 
be operated. And, gentlemen, let me tell you something. It has 
already been touched upon. I am not in favor of Government 
operation of that dam. I do not believe the Army officers can 
operate it successfully or economically. I want to see a propo- 
sition, whether it be that of Henry Ford or some one else, ac- 
cepted to operate that dam, provided it is safeguarded in the 
public interest. 

I am for the Henry Ford proposition, because, as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has said to you, it is the only proposition 
that the Committee on Military Affairs after months of hearing 
decided was worthy of consideration. It is the only one that 
the Committee on Military Affairs has reported to this Con- 
gress, and a majority of the members of that committee are in 
favor of it. But if you do not accept this proposition, gentle- 
men, I will tell you what you are driving to. Just as certainly 
as you sit in your seats to-day you are driving to Government 
operation of that dam, for the people will never permit it to 
be leased to the Alabama Power Co, or any other monopoly. 
They want Ford to have it, because they have confidence that 
he will operate it in such manner that the general public will 
derive some benefit from it. The author of the Senate amend- 
ment has declared that he is opposed to the proposition of Mr. 
Ford, and he is the author of a bill now in the Senate com- 
mittee providing for Government operation. The appropriation 
for immediate work was intended to cut off consideration of 
the Ford offer, and I for one do not wish to play into the 
hands of those who are really opposed ‘to this development. 
We ask you to adopt the Huddleston amendment. If that 
amendment is not adopted, then I am for the James amend- 
ment, because I want to see time given so that Congress may 
decide upon the plan of operation before the appropriation goes 
into effeet. 

Mr. ALMON. The operation of the nitrate plant as well as 
of the dam. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, yes. When I said the opera- 
tion of the dam I meant to include the operation of the nitrate 
Plant, because that is one of the chief things that makes me 
for that proposition. It means cheaper fertilizer for the farmer, 
and that is where its greatest merit lies. Adopt one of these 
amendments, and I believe we will get action on the Ford offer 
at an early date. Otherwise I fear that those who are opposed 
to this development may accomplish their p and prevent 
its consideration for a long time to come, if not indefinitely. 
[Applause,] 

Mr. SISSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr., OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, for- 
tunately the friends of the important matter we are now con- 
sidering have not in the past and will not now divide along 
political lines. Recently, before the House Military Affairs 
Committee, the Governor of Tennessee, a distinguished Repub- 
lican and former Member of this House, made an urgent and 
eloquent appeal for the acceptance of the Ford offer and took 
occasion to say to the committee that the people of that great 
State, irrespective of party, were united in favor of the Ford 
offer. The same is true of the people of Alabama and of the 
other States of the South, and it is most gratifying to know 
that in our efforts to have the Ford offer accepted we are sup- 
ported by strong friends—not few, but many—from the far 
West, from the Middle West, from the Middle Central States, 
and some eyen from the East. 

This widely scattered support emphasizes the fact that the 
development of hydroelectric power on the Tennessee and the 
proper utilization of that power, in connection with the valuable 


property now owned by the Government adjacent thereto, is 
receiving not only local but nation-wide interest. Every or- 
ganization of farmers, of laborers, of business men, of scien- 
tists—and their number is legion—who have given intelligent 
study to the Ford offer, have expressed unqualified indorse- 
ment of it. Can the House recall any private offer for public 
property which has ever before awakened such wide interest 
and received such enthusiastic approval from those whom it is 
primarily designed to serve? 

I refer to these matters, not for the purpose of inyiting at 
this time a detailed discussion of the Ford offer, because I 
recognize that this is neither the time nor the place for such a 
discussion, but certainly the recital of the above facts em- 
phasizes the correctness of the majority report of the Military 
Affairs Committee on the Ford offer, in which they state that 
it is of transcendent importance that this matter be intelligently 
considered and finally passed on by this Congress at an early 


The two pending amendments—one introduced by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], the other by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JAmes}]—seek merely to postpone for 
a reasonable length of time the expenditure of the seven and a 
half million dollar appropriation recommended by the Senate 
until the House can be given an opportunity of finally passing 
on the Ford offer, as recommended by the House Military 
Affairs Committee. Some policy must be adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, not only for the completion of the dam, but also for 
the operation of the nitrate plant in the interest of the two 
great public purposes declared in the national defense act, 
namely, to serve the Government in time of war and our 
farmers in time of peace. A consideration of the Ford offer 
should and will lead, in my judgment, to the adoption of a 
definite policy, insuring the speedy and economical completion 
of this great undertaking and the early operation of the nitrate 
plant for the benefit of agriculture. 

In the spring of 1921, when an appropriation was sought to 
further work on the dam at Muscle Shoals, the party now in 
power refused the appropriation on the ground that it was 
necessary that some definite policy be first fixed by the Govern- 
ment for the operation and use of this property when com- 
pleted. 

At that time no private offer to finish the work and to op- 
erate the plant when completed, so as to conserve the two 
national purposes declared by Congress in the national defensa 
act, had been made. In to an invitation from the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Ford submitted an offer about one year 
ago. This offer, after a long lapse of time, was transmitted 
to Congress by the Secretary of War, was referred by Congress 
early last winter to the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House; this committee, after many months of careful, patient 
study, has filed two majority reports, each of which points out 
the advantages of the Ford offer. One, signed by 11 members 
of the committee, recommends the acceptance of the offer with 
one single reservation; the other, signed by 9 members of 
the committee, recommends the acceptance of the offer without 
reservation. 

The acting chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE], recognizing the im- 
portance of an early and final hearing by the House on these 
reports, introduced a bill, the provisions of which accord with 
the majority report of the committee, and a rule was promptly 
asked for the consideration of such bill. This rule, without 
any reason being assigned therefor, has been withheld, and 
Congress now, according to an announcement by the majority 
leader, will soon take a six weeks’ recess, without having given 
eonsideration to this important bill and without even giving 
assurance that it will be considered immediately on the recon- 
vening of Congress after August 15 next. 

The friends of the Ford offer feel that the acceptance of the 
appropriation made by the Senate and the renewal of work 
on the dam by the Army Engineers, as is contemplated, will 
furnish an excuse for the majority leader and others opposed to 
the Ford offer to indefinitely postpone the consideration of the 
same, and I charge now that this is the deliberate purpose, I 
believe, of the majority leader if the Senate’s action is indorsed 
by the House. The vote on these amendments, if favorable, 
will at least serve notice on the majority leader and others in 
control of legislation that it is the desire of the House that 
early consideration be given to the Ford offer, as recommended 
by the Military Affairs Committee, and that some policy for 
the operation of the plant be declared by the House before any 
further expenditures are made on the dam at Muscle Shoals. 

Those familiar with the expenditure of money by Army engi- 
neers in the past will understand that if this dam is to be com- 
pleted by the Army that it will not only result in long delay 
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but will involve an expenditure out of the Federal Treasury of 
many millions, in excess of the amount that a private contractor 
would undertake the work for. The Secretary of War as well 
as General Beach, the Chief of Engineers, have both admitted 
that the work can not be done by the Army engineers as 
speedily or as cheaply as it could be if let to a private con- 
tractor. 

The acceptance of the Ford offer will unquestionably result 
in the completion of the dam or dams at least 18 months earlier 
than they will be completed by the Army engineers and will 
redound to the benefit of our farmers in providing cheaper 
ferfilizers within 12 months from the date when the offer is 
accepted. There are some who undertake to question and doubt 
these claims but the farmers have given more than passing con- 
sideration to the Ford offer and their approval of it has been 
voiced only after most thorough and intelligent study. They 
know what it promises, and the fertilizer and power interests 
are likewise keenly aware of the beneficial results to the great 
masses of our people that will flow from its acceptance. This 
is reflected in the persistent and united opposition of the power 

and fertilizer interests to the Ford offer. 

No one is more interested than I in the development of ‘the 
great hydroelectric power on the Tennessee and in the proper 
utilization of the nitrate plants built by the Government adja- 
cent thereto, but I recognize that the two great national pur- 
poses which Congress had in mind in the national defense act 
can best be served only when this valuable property is speedily 
developed along economical, efficient, and proper lines. The 
turning over of this property to the Army engineers will un- 
questionably result in long delay, in large added expense, and 
will serve to postpone indefinitely the adoption of a sane busi- 
ness policy, insuring the operation of the nitrate plants in the 
interest of agriculture. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Alabama has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. May I have a few minutes more? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am aware that there are some who believe 
that to indorse the action of the Senate in appropriating seven 
and a half million dollars to begin this work, under the direc- 
tion of the Army engineers, will in no way retard or interfere 
with the early consideration of the Ford offer—and I do not 
question the motives of the friends of the Ford offer in the 
Senate, who voted for this appropriation—but with the informa- 
tion that many of us in the House now have it would be a base 
betrayal of the wishes of the great masses of the people, who 
have urged early consideration by Congress of the Ford offer, 
if we should now, without some protest, simply vote an 
appropriation for the Army engineers to commence work on the 
incompleted dam at Muscle Shoals. 

A vote to postpone this expenditure of seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars will mean only this, that it is the earnest desire 
of the House that an early opportunity be given by the Rules 
and Steering Committees of the House for the consideration of 
bill H. R. 11903, introduced by the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, a distinguished Republican [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

If this assurance were even now given by the majority leader, 
the two pending amendments would be at once withdrawn and 
no further objection made to the immediate resumption of 
work on the dam. If the delay results in the acceptance of 
the Ford offer, or even in letting the work to a private con- 
tractor under competitive bids, even though work be thus 
delayed until November or the spring of 1923, I venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that the dam will be 
completed under such a policy at least 12 months sooner than 
if the work were now turned over to Army engineers—and, fur- 
ther, at a saving of some five to seven million dollars to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Adopt the Senate amendment without registering your pro- 
test in some form and, whether you will it or not, the Ford 
offer will be pigeonholed and forever lulled to sieep by this 
Congress. It is our duty to protest against such a result, 
especially since our protest is inspired by a request that is 
just, fair, and reasonable, because it merely insists that assur- 
ance be given that some day in the near future the House be 
allowed an opportunity to express its judgment as to a policy 
insuring not only early completion of the work on the dam at 
Muscle Shoals but the early operation of the nitrate plants 
so as to wisely and properly conserve the two great national 
purposes which Congress had in mind when this work was first 
undertaken. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Alabama has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I wish to set out a statement made by me before the 


Military Affairs Committee of the House on March 8, 1922, 
and found in volume 1 of the printed hearings on page 994, as 
ollows: 


COMMITTEX ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Housn or REPReSENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1922. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, A REPRESPNTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATS OF ALABAMA. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, the Alabama delegation has received a 
letter from Hon. B. M. Allen, of Birmingham, a., who presided at 
a large mass meeting in Montgomery on Wednesday last, at which 
certain resolutions were adopted, and he has requested that the reso- 
lutions be read to the committee, and I d to now read them. 
They are very complete and informing and set forth in a forceful, 
proper, and accurate way the attitude of the people of Alabama on 
the subject to which the resolutions relate. 

MEMORIAL TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS, ADOPTED BY THE STATE-WIDE 
MASS MEETING HELD IN THE CITY AUDITORIUM AT MONTGOMERY ON 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, 1022. 

We, citizens of Alabama, 5,000 strong, re enting county govern- 
ments, eget a authorities, women’s clubs, labor bodies, chambers of 
commerce, civic bodies, and farmers’ organizations from every quarter 
of the State, in mass meeting assembled at Montgomery, with full 
confidence in both the justice and wisdom of the President and Con- 
gress, to 0 declare : 

That while fhe entire Muscle Shoals stretch of the Tennessee River 
lies within the borders of this State, the right to control and regulate 
the river in the interest of the Nation’s commerce has been ceded by 
the State of Alabama to the Federal Government. We recognize the 
fact that Muscle Shoals is the property of the Nation, belonging alike 
to the people of all of the States, and, while we claim no greater right 
than any other State to say what shall be done with Muscle Shoals, 
we believe that we but exercise the guaranties of the Federal Consti- 
tution when we petition Congress that this great national asset be not 
employed by the Government as an instrumentality for fastening upon 
us and upon our children and our children's children the yoke of an 
e and burdensome Sage ta 

e affirm that the Alabama Power Co. now owns and controls a 
number of splendid poner, sites on the Coosa River in this State; that 
it owns and controls all of the available power sites on Little River 
in Alabama; and that it owns the wonderful power site at Cherokee 

Bluffs, on the Tallapoosa River in this State; that in the 14 years 

since its ineorporation it has built one power dam in this State and 

commenced work on one other dam; that at the present rate of de- 
velopment of the power 3 already under the control of this 
corporation more than 3 will go by ‘ore all of these dormant 
water powers are harn ; that it has been the policy of that cor- 
poration to develop only such power as can be sold small units and 
at high prices; that aoig as it does all of the great water-power 
sites in a State blessed by God Almighty with wonderful power possi- 
bilities, it, a foreign-controlled corporation, is in position to litigate 
with any American-owned organization which may seek to develop 
any one of Alabama’s wasting water powers, just as it now threatens 
to uugate with Henry Ford, or with the Government, if either seeks 
to build Dam No. 3 at Muscle Shoals, or to control the Government- 
built steam plant and transmission line at Gorgas ; that in spite of the 
fact that this 3 corporation has long enjoyed exemption 
from taxation in this State, it has been busy ever since its entrance 
into Alabama in preempting every ge: power site within our borders, 
and in so copper riveting its hold on all of Alabama's great hydro- 
electric potentialities as to prevent for all time their development by 
any possible competitor; that it has been its policy to buy these power 
sites at farm-land prices and to hold them in perpetuity as power sites; 
that it already controls the utilities in our principal cities and is year 
by year securing the control of the utilities in our towns aud yil- 
lages; and that if it secures Muscle Shoals it will have perfected its 
control of all of our great water powers and will hold in its selfish 

gan all of these instrumentalities, placed within our borders by a 

eneficient providence for the promotion of the commercial and indus. 


trial welfare of all the 0 — 

We hold that it would a rer on legislation if, after many 
yas of congressional consideration of how best to conserve the power 

our navigable streams for the benefit of all the people and how 
most surely to preserve them from being used as instruments of 
monopoly, the Nation’s greatest water power should be handed over to 
the Alabama Power Co. under the national water power act: and we 

Further hold that it would be the quintessence of legislative folly 
for the Government, after 10 years of investigation as to how best to 
free the United States from its dependence upon a foreign power for 
its supply of nitrogen for explosives in the event of war, and after 
spending millions of dollars in the construction of the greatest nitro- 
gen-fixation pant in the world, to turn over the only power capable 
of successfully operating the nitrate plant to a corporation owned and 
controlled by foreigners, 

We remind Congress that just as the Alabama Power Co. has re- 
turned evil for good to the people of Alabama, so it is the one cor- 
poration whose dealings with our count in the im emergency of 
war was so shameless, selfish, and conscienceless at when its con- 
duct. was investigated by a select committee of ngoe the minority 
members of this committee joined with the majority in denouncing 
its brazen and sordid betrayal of its duty to a war-beset nation. 

Again affirming our utmost confidence in the ability and the desire 
of the President and the Congress of the United States and the com- 
mittees of Congress to reach the soundest solution of the pending 
questions relating to the disposition of Muscle Shoals, we wish to 
express ourselves with regard to Mr, Henry Ford's proffered contract 
with the Government. The subject is of such vital interest to the 

eople of Alabama that with greatest enthusiasm they have assembled 
2 this meeting for the purpose of making this memorial: 

Upon mature deliberation, we, as citizens, do express our firm con- 
viction that it is to the best interest of the United States and to the 
interest of the people of Alabama that the offer of Henry Ford be 
accepted and concluded as a binding contract, and for the following 
among other reasons: 

The acceptance of the Ford offer would insure the operation in 
Alabama of at least two great organizations engaged in the develop- 
ment and sale of hydroelectric energy, and would further insure com- 

tition in the distribution and sale of powes throughout the terri- 
ory which can be reached by transmission lines from the several power 
sites on the Tennessee River whose development is within the con- 
templation of the Ford offer. 
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The Ford offer insures the operation of United. States nitrate plant 
No. 2 for a period of 100 years for the production of fertilizers. in 
time of peace and for the production of nitrates for explosives in 
the event of war. 

It insures to the millions of farmers throughout the United States, 
‘whose organizations have with vege rae indorsed the offer of Henry 
Ford, the continuous o tion of this Government-built plant for the 
production of nitrate fertilizers in competition with the praeent pro- 

mucers of nitrates, by a. company whose profits will be limited to 8 
per cent, and in sufficient volume to have a controlling influence in 
ing the price of nitrates and nitrate fertillzers for agricultural 
uses, 


The Ford offer insures to the le of the United States the oper- 
ation of nitrate plant No. 2 and its maintenance in such a con t 
state of readiness, with a trained force of operatives, as to guarantee 
to the Government and its citizens an independent, internal supply of 
nitrates, in exact accord with the announced intention of Congress as 
expressed in section 124 of the national defense act of 1916. 

The Ford offer guarantees the construction of Dam No. 3, and makes 
provision for use by the people of the United States for purposes of 
nayigation of one of the country’s largest and most important rivers 
which is an integral part of the great Mississippi River waterway 


0 
pias which looks to a constant supply of cheap fer Tor the 
‘armers of the Nation a tance a per 0 


the country’s gr time 
to the resources of the Nation, if it were 
terms of dollars, with interest at 4 per cen 
rons add so vastly to the wealth of the Nation and the prosperity of 
ts people that any difference in the price of the nitrate plant as ed 
in the several offers, and any difference between the purchase price 
offered and the estimated possible scrap value of the property, is 
dwarfed into insignificance. 

With these considerations in view and haying in mind the freedom 
of our own. boopis from a galling and oppressive water-power monopoly, 
the freedom of the American farmer from a burdensome and grinding 
fertilizer monopoly, the opening of a great river to navigation, and 
the security of the. country in the event of war, we urge the President 
and the Congress of the United States to accept the offer of Henry 
Ford, whom we verily believe seeks through his offer to dedicate to 
the American people and especially. to the farmers of America his 
genius and his fortune, 

We indorse the sentiment “ America first” and Muscle Shoals first 
for Americans, and above all, for American farmers, Henry Ford is 
a typical American, who by his genius has done more for country 
peop 6 and country life than any other man of his time. A man who 

as the trust and confidence of the great masses of the common. people, 

as evidenced by the resolutions adopted by every gathering of pisib; 

ordinary Americans, including the representatives of 4,000,000 farm- 

ers, who have given voice to their sentiments in regard to his pro- 
for the development of Muscle Shoals, 

We believe the issue in Congress is clearly drawn, It is a contest 
between the people and the interests which control the people's fer- 
tilizer and power resources. 

On behalf of the army of. the unemploy: in the Interest of the 
great body of plain American citizens, Im the name of millions of 
perplexed and burdened farmers. we beg our President and the Con- 
gress of the United States and its committees to promptly accept the 


offer of Henry Ford. 
s 8 J Bow, A. O' NRAL. 


. L. ANDREWS. 
FRANCIS. PATTERSON WALKER. S. P. McDONALD. 
CHAS, D. HAROLD. 


J. J. BUFFINGTON. 
H. C. RANKIX. Epwarp Dory, 


This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

B. M. ALLEN, Chairman, 
C. B. JOHNSON; Secretary. 

Marca 1, 1922. 

Gentlemen of the committee, this resolution, I feel, represents the 
overwhelming sentiment of the people of Alabama. The statement 
to-day by Governor Taylor before this committee is evidence that it 

resents the sentiment of the people of Tennessee. The unanimous 
inkoreement of the Ford offer by our colleagues from the sister States 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, the Carolinas, Florida, Arkansas, 
and Texas show that it resents the sentiment of these States. 
‘Allusion has been made to its strong indorsement by every farm or- 

nization in the country—South, Hast, West, and North. You also 
Save before you a most informing statement by the vice president of 
the Mississippi Water Valley Association, in which, without reserva- 
tion, he states that it represents the sentiment of the many States 
included in that great organization. 

It is interesting, when we come to consider the 
to note that this was a project which 9 
to the war, to be primarily devoted to the Nation’s use in war aud to 
the farmer's use in ce; and it is not surprising that the farmers, 
for whom it was built and constructed to serye in peace time, should 
now manifest great interest in the offer of one who, being possessed of 
financial ability and enjoying their confidence, is willing to develop it 
along the very lines that Congress declared should be its mission in 


ce. 
Peho President, in recognition of the importance of Iture, must 
have had this as well as other projects in mind in. that remarkable 
address. which he delivered on January 23 to the gathering of farmers 
in the city of Washington, and I beg to invite your attention to some 
striking excerpts from that address showin present condition of 
3 and the importan as recognized by the President, of 
ar definite action along constructive lines at this time: 

“If agriculture is to hold its high place, there must be the most 
liberal policy in extending its opportunity. 

“There must be a new conception of the farmer’s place in our social 
and economic 


roposal before you, 
etermined on prior 


eme. 


“I choose to call the vocation of the farmer the most useful, and it 
o ae to be made one of the most attractive, among all lines of human 
effort. 

“Concerning the grim reality of the present crisis in agriculture, 
there cam be no differences of opinion among informed people. 


“You men are, thoroughly: familiar with the distressing details of 
pruent conditions in the agricultural community. The whole country 
as an acute concern with the conditions and the problems which you 
are met to consider. It is a truly national interest and not entitled 
to: be regarded as primarily the concern. of either a class or a section, 

“ There is every reason for us to consider those permanent modifica- 
tions of policy which may make relief permanent, may secure agri- 
culture, so far as porns, against the danger that such conditions 
will arise again and place it as an industry in the firmést and most 


assured pesition for the future. 
“Up to this time railroad construction, financing, and operation 
have consideration for the wider 


unscientific and devoid of Ligh af 
concerns of the community. To say t is simply to admit a fact 
which applies to pracie y every railroad system in the world. It 
is equally applicable to the railways of continental Europe, in whose 
development considerations of political and military availability have 
too far overweighed economic usefulness.. In America we have too long 
neglected our waterways. We need a practical development of water 
resources for, both transportation and wer. Waterway imp?tovement 
represents not only the possibility o expanding our transportation 
system but also of 8 hydroelectric power for its operation and 
for the activities of widely diffused industry.” 

This was a pleasing statement of what Congress in 1916 had the 
vision to see, and to seek; by the national defense act, to make some 
helpful provision for. 

s it surprising, then, when the war was over and the proclamation 
of peace issued, that the farmers should take account of the fact that 


here at Muscle Shoals is a plant, built with Government money, pur- + 


suant to the directions of Congress, as contained in the 1916 act, now 
precy complete and ready to serve the purpose which Congress 

tended. It has its. power plant at Gorgas, on the Warrior, its trans- 
mission line from there to the nitrate plant, all bullt with Government 
money. There is now needed only an ex iture of some ten or twelve 
million dollars which Mr. Ford offers to supply to put nitrate plant 
No. 2 in condition where it will be prepared, from current supplied by 
the Gorgas steam plant, to begin the manufacture of fertilizers for the 
farmers. The farmers look upon it as their property, because Congress 
dedicated it to their use in the national defense act of 1916, and it 
ig not surprising that they have begun to make an appraisal and sur- 
vey of its possibilities. 

Congress, at its last session, thought it would be unwise for the 
Government, without a definite Boney of operation being first. determined 
on, to expend further money in the completion of the power dams, 
Since that time there hag come an offer, and it stood as the only offer 
for more than six or seven months, being discussed pro and con in all 
sections of the country. It was that offer, thus considered, thus 
dissected, that received the hearty approval of the farmers of the 
Nation, and of every business interest, except those in some way lihked 
aR with powcr or fertilizer companies, or like projects. So I think 
the offer is now presented to the committee in an unusually strong 
way, and that the farmers are asking for nothing more than present 
assistance from Congress to make a, working concern of, that plan 
which was built with Government funds, pursuant to the direction o 
Congress, to aid agriculture in peace. 

I had not intended consuming- so much of the committee's 
and, in conclusion, permit me to say that I know the committee wil! 
agree with me that this is a matter of great importance to the Nation. 
In fact, I question whether any matter presented to Congress since the 
war measures up to it in importance from the farmers’ standpoint. 
Fortunately it is a question which in no sense concerns alone any par- 
ticular section. It has never at any time been considered as partisan, 
and I know that in searching for the rightful solution of the problems 
presented and in providing for the future operation of the nitrate 

lant so as to wisely conserve the two great national purposes declared 
y Congress in the 1916 defense act, this committee will declare for 
and recommend to Congres the adoption of a policy that will insure 
the use of this valuable property, so that it will at an early day 
beneficially serve our farmers to whose interest it was primarily 
dedicated in times of peace. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes the point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting] Two hundred and seventeen 
Members present, a quorum, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] four minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the Government of the United States has appropriated aud 
spent on this great Muscle Shoals proposition more than 
$100.000,000. The great nitrate plant cost approximately 
$85,000,000, and there has already been expended on the Wilson 
Dam the sum of $17,000,000. The origin of these expenditures. 
was the deliberate act of the Congress of the United States 
based primarily upon two considerations: One from the stand- 
point of national defense, and the other from the standpoint of 
undertaking to supply the farmers of America with a cheap 
commercial fertilizer for renewing the soil fertility of our 
country. 

The Secretary of War under this administration has urged 
the Congress of the United States after careful consideration 
to arrive at some definite policy for the disposition of this 
great plant. Offers have been submitted to the Congress of the 
United States, and it is a very remarkable thing that only one 
offer has been made by all able to make an offer that involves 
the manufacture of fertilizer for and on behalf of the farmers 
of the country, and that is the offer of Henry Ford. If we adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from labama [Mr. 
Huppieston], which I favor, it would necessarily involve some 
delay, but, gentlemen, I submit that we are justified in under- 
taking that delay because we believe that if it is put into.execu- 
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tion it will force—if I may be permitted to use that word— 
the Congress of the United States, urged by public opinion of 
the people of this country, to determine some definite policy 
with reference to the way in which the plant shall be used and 
for whose benefit. 

There is no man in Congress who has a stronger local in- 
terest in this matter than myself. The Waco quarry, the trans- 
mission line, the Gorgas steam plant are located in my district. 
There are hundreds of men out of employment in my district 
who would like to secure employment immediately. I recognize 
that in taking this position I am subjecting myself, possibly, 
to some local criticism in my district; but, gentlemen, I am 
for this as a national proposition, for the benefit of America 
as I see it, and I am willing to jeopardize my political interests 
in my own district in order to carry out the great purpose of 
the Congress of the United States [applause] and put into 
definite execution a definite policy guaranteed by a man able 
to carry it out, not only in the maintenance of a nitrate plant 
for national defense, but who will give the farmers of America 
$250,000,000 worth of fertilizer that they annually consume at 
half the price they have been paying for it. The American 
people have confidence in Henry Ford. I have confidence in 
him. I believe he will make good and that the guaranty of the 
faithful execution of his offer will be carried out. We can 
well afford the delay of three or four or six months at the 
longest in order to give the Congress of the United States and 
the Representatives of the millions of people who are so tre- 
mendously and earnestly interested in this problem an opportu- 
nity to declare a definite and final action upon it. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tileman from New York [Mr. Dempsry]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, down on the 
Tennessee River there has been expended by the United States 
in the development of power and in the improyement of naviga- 
tion on the dam now under construction seventeen and a half 
million dollars. When that dam is completed it will have cost 
the Government altogether about $42,000,000, or $25,000,000 in 
addition to what has already been spent. It will develop 
100,000 primary horsepower and 600,000 secondary horsepower. 

The question under consideration is, then, Shall we go on 
and complete that dam? If so, what happens? We develop an 
enormous water power for the benefit of the whole country, 
and it will be developed at such a cost that it will pay a hand- 
some return on the investment from the time it is completed. 
and until the day it is completed the seventeen and a half 
million dollars so far expended have been of no value whatever. 

Let us take the situation as it is. It is a narrow one; it is 
not the question that has been discussed in the debate so far— 
whether we shall have Government operation or. private opera- 
tion, or whether we shall accept the offer of Henry Ford or 
consider other offers. That is not involved. Suppose we were 
building a 50-story structure. We now have it completed for 
173 stories. It is open to the weather; it is certain to dete- 
riorate rapidly if left in that condition; we have $17,500,000 
involved; and with all of our artisans upon the work, or where 
their services are required, with the work ready to go forward 
to completion, with the certainty that the moment the structure 
is completed it will rent at a fair return on the complete invest- 
ment, a man comes by and says, “I will give you so much for 
your structure.” Are you going to wait and leave it open to the 
elements for months and perhaps more than months—for a pe- 
riod of years—without doing one thing to render it a paying 
Investment instead of a loss? 

Not only is that the situation but it is worse than that, be- 
cause you have, beside that, navigation; you have, in addition 
to that, this enormous expenditure in these two fertilizer plants, 
of upward of $80,000,000. Are you going to abandon the whole 
thing? You gentlemen of the South are happy in this respect. 
You had the Congress of the United States in grave doubt as 
to the entire proposition and you have converted them to this 
extent, that now they believe that in some way the power 
should be developed, navigation improved, and the two great 
plants utilized. Do you want to halt progress until you decide 
who shall handle the spade, who shall turn each blasting of 
rock, who shall handle the excavation? Do you want it de- 
layed pending that? Have not you done well when you have 
converted people, as they are converted here to-day, to the 
belief that this undertaking should be pushed forward to early 
completion? Is not that great progress? Do you want to be 
in the position of saying that you want delay until you find out 
just how it shall be done and just who shall do it? I quite 
agree with you in this respect: That ordinarily I favor private 
operation and not Government operation. I quite agree with 
you that that is the end to be sought, but you are not going 
to have that matter before you for many months yet to come. 


You do not know when you can consider it. Do you want to 
halt entirely during that time? Are you certain as to what 
is going to happen meantime? Are you so sure of public senti- 
ment, are you so sure of the sentiment of the House, are you so 
sure that sentiment never changes? To-day you will add to 
your $17,500,000 of money already spent seven and one-half 
million dollars, making it $25,000,000, and you will have done 
more than one-half of the total work of construction on this 
dam. Each additional dollar spent makes it more certain that 
this great public improvement will be completed. It is not of 
great moment who develops the power, who improves the 
navigation, who makes it possible to operate the plants, so 
long as the work is done economically and promptly. What is 
important is that there be no delay in completing the work. 
Congress will no doubt decide the questions of policy before 
another appropriation is made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hur]. 

Mr. HULL, Mr. Speaker, for eight years I have worked 
hard and consistently for the development of the Muscle Shoals 
proposition on the Tennessee River. During that time I haye 
Seen most of the Members of this House shift from one side 
to the other. To-day the Democratic side of the House has 
shifted from where it stood one year ago. I fought with you 
one year ago for the development of the Muscle Shoals. propo- 
sition. To-day we have won our point. We have the appro- 
priation within our reach, and, lo and behold, the gentlemen on 
the Democratic side of the House turn around and want to 
hamstring it. They want to put a limitation on the appro- 
priation for the development of the Muscle Shoals. Was ever 
anything so absurd? They talk about accepting Henry Ford's 
proposition, There is not a word in this appropriation or in 
the limitations deciding that matter at all. I have fought in 
the Committee on Military Affairs for six months in favor of 
the acceptance of the Henry Ford offer. I stand to-day just as 
I have stood before. I want the Muscle Shoals development 
earried forward. It is the second greatest national enterprise 
the country has. The Panama Canal is the first one. Properly 
developed and conserved, it is possible to make Muscle Shoals 
the greatest national asset this Government has for national 
preparedness and the conservation of the soil for future food 
production. You now have the appropriation, but you want to 
tie it up with a limitation that means nothing except this. It 
means that that work is to be delayed for one year. I chal- 
lenge any gentleman to deny that. Take three months or six 
months out of that development from the ist of July and the 
proposition means that you delay the development one year, 
That is all you are doing if you adopt either the James amend- 
ment or the Huddleston substitute. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman has asked for a rule—or, 
rather, the chairman of the committte has—and if that rule 
were granted this matter could be taken up and disposed of in 
two days. 

Mr. HULL, Yes; but that is in the House only; and I face 
the parliamentary situation, and I understand it, in the Senate. 
The Democratic side of the House does not seem to understand 
the parliamentary situation. There is not any possibility of 
passing the Henry Ford proposition through both Houses and 
having it signed by the President in three or in six months. 

Mr. SEARS. Why not? You have the majority. ‘ 

Mr. HULL. Oh, I have not time to discuss that point; but 
study the matter and you will agree that I am right. Gentle- 
men, you have to-day in this appropriation the possibility of 
going forward and completing the Muscle Shoals proposition— 
now, to-day, not in six months—and I appeal to the House, and 
I say, Let's go.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WuRzBacH]. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is neces- 
sary for me to state that I am a Republican because of the fact 
that I am one of the two Republican members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs that signed—I was about to say the mi- 
nority views, but I will amend that and say the plurality re- 
port. I refer to the report that was signed by eight members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. I am a Republican and 
I favor the Henry Ford proposal. I do not know anything in 
Republican policies or principles that is inconsistent with the 
views that I take on this proposition. I could not, nor could 
any man, in ten times five minutes allotted to me, discuss the 
Ford proposal. That is not the issue before this House at this 
time. The question is not raised by either the Huddleston 


The time of the gentleman 
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amendment or the James amendment of whether this House 
ought to accept the Ford proposal, The issue involved at this 
time and presented to the House is whether we ought to give 
the Ford proposal a fair consideration at some time. It is im- 
possible to do it to-day, and the Huddleston and James amend- 
ments mean only that at some time later, under the Huddleston 
amendment before January 1 and under the James amendment 
before October 1, this House of Representatives shall have a 
fair discussion and consideration of the Ford proposal. That 
is the only issue involved, and I submit in view of the fact that 
this is the biggest question, according to the statement made 
not only in the majority report but also in the minority report, 
that confronts the American people to-day, that kind con- 
sideration should be given to it. The farmers of the country 
and the laboring men of the country, the people generally, are 
expecting us to give fair consideration to it. What does the 
majority report of the Committee on Military Affairs say on the 
importance of the proposition? It reads as follows: 

The committee was further impressed with the fact that the subject 


is one of such transcendant importance that the whole membership of 
the House should have an opportunity of passing on the proposition. 


The report signed by five of the members of the Military 
Committee also states its importance at the very beginning of 
the report, as follows: 

What shall be done with Muscle Shoals is one of the big questions 
that is confronting Congress. 

I do not know the purpose of the Senate amendment. It is 
not necessary to discuss that, but we know, or we believe we 
know, what the effect of it will be, namely, to prevent a fair 
discussion of the main question of whether the Ford proposal 
should be accepted. If I am mistaken in saying that that 
will be the effect of the Senate amendment if adopted, then 
you can not object to voting for either the Huddleston or the 
James amendment. 

It is a plain proposition. I want to call attention further 
to the fact that 11 members of the committee—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Can the gentleman give me two minutes 
more? I just want to develop one feature. 

Mr. SISSON. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I just want to call attention to the fact 
that eight members of the Military Affairs Committee, six 
Democrats and two Republicans, favored the Ford proposal. 
Three other members of that committee favored the Ford pro- 
posal with a slight objection, namely, they favored the ex- 
clusion of the Gorgas plant, but outside of that they also 
favored the whole acceptance of the Ford proposition, There- 
fore, you have 11 members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, a majority thereof, who certainly favored the full and 
fair consideration of the Ford proposal by this House, because 
they actually favored the acceptance of the proposition, and, 
as I stated, three of them objected only to the inclusion of the 
Gorgas plant. 4 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. [Applause.] 

Mr, QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want any friend of the 
Ford offer to believe that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HuppLesron] or the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. James] means a delay. I am in favor of the Huddleston 
amendment. No man on the floor of this House would doubt 
for one minute my sincerity in the development of that great 
project at Muscle Shoals. This Senate amendment is a scheme, 
my friends, of putting across $7,500,000 which this House, 
through the votes of Congressmen opposed to any kind of de- 
velopment of Muscle Shoals, turned down a year ago, for the 
purpose of drawing a red herring across the track and fooling 
the people. 

The people who are in favor of Henry Ford getting this prop- 
erty as we, the Military Affairs Committee, have brought it here, 
including the Gorgas steam plant and the transmission lines, 
would be wise to support the Huddleston amendment. For my 
part, I will vote against the $7,500,000 if you kill the Huddleston 
and the James amendments. We must have one of them. [Ap- 
plause.] Because I realize without one of those amendments— 
the Senate amendment offered and sponsored by enemies to 
the Ford proposal—it is for the special purpose of fooling the 
folks, and, secondly, not give that great benefit to the Nation 
that the Henry Ford offer proposes to do. All of the influence 
of Wall Street is against the Ford offer, and they hope to pre- 
vent action on the Ford offer after they get this subterfuge 
$7,500,000 through to begin work on the dam, I appeal to you 
for the humble hearthstones of the Nation; I appeal to you for 


the farmer with his little house on the hillside and for the 
farmer in the valley; I appeal to you for the farmer on the 
plantation ; I appeal to you for the laboring people in the United 
States, for the people who work and toil for a living every- 
where, to support the Huddleston amendment; for, in my judg- 
ment, the enemies who are endeavoring to defeat that are 
endeavoring to choke off the Ford proposition. Let us put the 
limitation on the $7,500,000, so that farmers and laboring People 
and the plain people in every State will keep the fires burning 
and force the Republican steering committee and Rules Com- 
mittee to bring the Ford offer for Muscle Shoals on the floor of 
this House and give the Congressmen of the people a chance to 
vote on it. All of us friends of the farmer and laboring people 
will be here to take care of the Ford offer for the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate plant if you will give us a chance for a yote on the 
straight proposition just like Ford has agreed to before the 
House Military Committee. Do not doubt that, [Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, when the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
they found a virgin country, seemingly boundless in its variety 
of natural resources, of which there seemed to be an inex- 
haustible supply. As the years went by and industries were 
gradually built up the American people continued to use only the 
best of these resources, for there seemed to be enough and to 
spare, And now, after these several centuries of profligate 
waste, we are coming to realize that the resources of this country 
are not inexhaustible. Already it is predicted that the coming 
generation will see the end of our supply of commercial timber. 
Our oil is fast disappearing, We have been shipping abroad 
the cream of our most available phosphate rock. It is the 
iron ore of very best quality that is the most depleted and the 
most desirable grades of coal, most economically mineable, that 
are being consumed most rapidly. It is a notorious fact that no 
European nation could adopt American policies in the use of 
their raw materials and long survive. Among our more valuable 
resources there are two which can be truly said to be inex- 
haustible. One of these is water power, which is wasted only 
when it is not utilized; the other is the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere, of which the supply is great almost beyond our compre- 
hension. 

Realizing this state of affairs, a few years ago the National 
Conservation Congress was called together at Washington, 
The congress declared that the American people were squan- 
dering their patrimony, not only in these materials for industry 
but in that greatest of resources—the fertility of the soil. One 
has only to review the history of the nations which are dead 
and gone to appreciate the truth so well stated by Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Outlook of October, 1912, where he said: 

I have always been deeply impressed with Liebig’s statement that 
it was the decrease of soil fertility and not either peace or war 
which was fundamental in bringing about the decadence of nations. 
While unquestionably nations have been destroyed by other causes, I 
have become convinced that it was the destruction of the soil itself 
which was perhaps the most fatal of all causes. 

The history of agriculture in the United States reflects but 
little credit on the foresight of the American people. We are a 
nation of soil skimmers. We do not maintain the fertility of 
our soils, but we deliberately remove it, and when the fertility 
is gone the practice has been to find a new farm elsewhere and 
start the mining process over again. 5 

The big volumes of the Bureau of the United States Census 
are not particularly interesting reading, but to anyone who will 
study them they show conclusively the direction in which 
this Nation is rapidly going. The peak of agricultural produc- 
tion per capita in this country was passed in 1898, and it is 
predicted that we will be a food-importing nation within an- 
other generation. Our supply of virgin land has been taken 
up. The only source to which we can look for increased acreage 
is the small amount that can be reclaimed by irrigation or 
drainage, and this small amount is offset many times over by 
the abandonment of improved farm lands in the Eastern States. 
For the last 40 years the record shows that while the popula- 
tion of the New England States, including New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, has inereased by 15,000,000 people, 
or 103 per cent, the number of farms has decreased on an 
average of 2.880 every year and the acreage abandoned averaged 
nearly 350,000 acres annually, totaling in the 40 years nearly 
14,000,000 acres in these nine States, while the total lands 
placed under irrigation by the Reclamation Service to and in- 
cluding 1921 amount to 1,675,000 acres. 

It must be remembered that as far as location is concerned 
these are the best-located lands in the United States for agri- 
cultural purposes. ‘They are the closest to the markets, their 
freight rates are the least to the great consuming centers of 
population, and they have had the benefit of the development of 
agricultural science in the oldest of the American States, 
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I am not one of those who believe in a medicine that will 
cure all ills; I do not believe that it was wholly the lack of 
fertilizer that caused the intelligent farmer to leave his country 
home in the East and go elsewhere; but it seems evident to me 
that, if the eastern farmer had been offered a return for labor 
that compared favorably with the rewards of labor in other 
farming sections and in the cities, eastern agriculture would not 
have suffered the decline that it has, and in such an enterprising 
State as New Hampshire, for instance, 70 per cent of the cul- 
tivated acreage would not have been d ~ 

Another section of our country in which agriculture has been 
carried on for many years is the South, and it is a well-known 
fact that in the South the very existence of the farmer depends 
upon his ability to secure the necessary fertilizer. I know that 
personally. I was raised on the farm, and have gone over every 
Southern State in looking into farm conditions. 

Assyria was once a great empire; so were Babylon and Per- 
sia; but to-day the lands that were formerly fertile are a desert 
waste and support but a small fraction of the population that 
ence depended upon them. We of America know little about 
famine, but the populous countries of the East, where the fer- 
tility of the soil is practically exhausted—such great countries 
as India and China—know what famine is, and it requires but 
the failure of a single crop to cause these countries to become 
supplicants for the charity of civilization. 

There are some 14 elements which are required to sustain plant 
Hfe. In general, all of these are available in great abundance 
in cultivated soils, with three exceptions—nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash, It is six years since the National Conserva- 
tion Congress held its meeting in Washngton, but the statement 
is as true to-day as it was then, when the water power-nitrate- 
phosphate-potash committee reported that— 

On the wise development and disposition of these resources depend 
the Nation's sec and defense, the adequate production of food, the 
cost of living, the ciency, facility, and comfort of our t rtation, 
our industrial supremacy, our civic r Ane many other industrial 


and social advantages and necessities. believe that all of these 
factors taken together comprise the major part of the elements that con- 


stitute national welfare. 
The great necessity for industrial redness causes us to emphe- 


size the importance of immediate wa orang development on a grand 
scale as a Means of obtaining nitrogen from the atmosphere and phos- 
phorous from low-grade phosphorous rock, and also as a means of cheap 
reduction from ores and the breaking up of insoluble compounds found 
in nature. The hydroelectric current is possibly the key that will un- 
lock the doors of the heretofore impenetrable storehouse of potash con- 
tained in our feldspars, serecites, mica schists, and other like minerals, 
and in addition may even liberate valuable ny prodacs from these 
83 (P. ings of the National Conservation Congress, pt. 2, 
p. . 

We claim no miracles for Muscle Shoals. We do not claim 
that the operation of the nitrate plant, as proposed by Mr. Ford, 
will suddenly make fertile these millions of abandoned acres and 
restore overnight the productive capacity of this country so that 
we may secure the yields per acre of former days, but we do 
maintain that the time has come to recognize the national im- 
portance of fertilizer in the United States. 

I know if we get Ford to operating that nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals, the farmer will get fertilizer at half the price he is pay- 
ing to-day. It is bound to help the farmers. 

It has been testified in the voluminous hearings that have been 
held on this subject that the fertilizer industry is a scavenger 
industry, utilizing the waste products of the slaughterhouse and 
the garbage-disposal plant as a source of nitrogen and combining 
them with phosphoric acid obtained by a most wasteful process 
and with potash imported from abroad. Without seeking to be- 
little the value of this fertilizer industry to the country in the 
past, the evidence shows beyond all reasonable doubt that this 
industry conducted along present lines is not meeting the pres- 
ent needs of agriculture and can not be expected to do so in the 
future. a = 

It is not that there Is a scarcity of fertilizer material. The 
inexhaustible atmosphere can furnish the nitrogen, and there is 
a phosphate supply for centuries to come in our deposits of 
phosphate rock. We also haye the potash in abundance, al- 
though it is not in readily available form. ‘The difficulty is not 
in lack of supply but in lack of supply at a sufficiently low price. 
A well-informed witness has pointed out that in 1909 the corn, 
wheat, and oats, in grain alone, removed from the soil of the 
United States 3,015,000,000 pounds of nitrogen, 606,000,000 
pounds of phosphorus, and 875,000,000 pounds of potash. To 
replace this nitrogen in the soil would have required 9,912,500 
tons of ammonium sulphate a year. (Mr. Bower, House hear- 
ings, p. 618.) As a matter of fact, in 1909 the total consumption 
of ammonium sulphate was 146,642 tons (the American Fer- 
tilizer Handbook, 1919, p. 653), and the total nitrogen fertilizer 
used 10 years later, in 1919, was the equivalent of 883,980 tons 
of ammonium sulphate. 


If American agriculture is to maintain the fertility of our 
soils there must be a very large increase in the use of fertilizer, 
but this can come about only by a marked reduction in its cost, 
So long as valuable stock foods, such as tankage, cottonseed 
meal, and dried blood are used as fertilizers for the sake of the 
nitrogen they contain, our fertilizers wiil not be cheap, for 
these materials are valuable for feeding purposes and should 
be used as such. So long as the phosphoric acid in phosphate 
rock is made available to the plant by treating it with sulphuric 
acid, thereby diluting it 50 per cent while adding nothing to its 
fertilizer content, fertilizers will not be cheap, but when this 
Congress makes it possible to apply low-priced hydroelectric 
power to take the nitrogen from the atmosphere and to concen- 
trate Instead of dilute the phosphoric acid from the phosphate 
rock and produce for the farmer a concentrated material that 
is 75 per cent plant food to take the place of the mixtures con- 
taining 12 to 14 per cent plant food that are those in common 
use to-day, then we will have taken the first step toward the 
conservation of our soil fertility by supplying to agriculture its 
plant-food requirements at lower cost. 

Even in such a State as Vermont, as close as it is to the sea- 
board, it has been found that the farmers there pay $1 for 
plant food which has a value at seaboard of 57 cents. 

Experts such as Dr. Whitney, Chief of the Bureau of Soils, 
have shown how these highly concentrated plant foods can be 
produced at Muscle Shoals, and Mr. Ford has agreed to make 
them in accordance with the demand of agriculture, and it is 
agriculture in the person of representatives of the farmers 
themselves who comprise the majority of the board which, 
under the Ford plan, exercises supervision over the fertilizer 
output at Muscle Shoals, i 

The National Fertilizer Association admitted, through the tes- 
timony of its president (House Hearings, p. 528) that it is op- 
posed to the acceptance of the Ford offer, and has circulated 
propaganda among the Members of this Congress. Why are they. 
opposed to Ford? Because they know, as any reasonable man 
knows, that if there can be substituted a material 75 per cent 
plant food to take the place of material only 15 per cent plant 
food, so that 1 ton of the new material will go as far as 5 tons of 
the old material, and if this new material is distributed directly, 
to the farmers themselves, cutting out a long string of profit 
takers, the savings in freight, bags, handling, and distribution 
will practically cut the cost of fertilizer in half, even if Mr. Ford 
is unable to show any important reductions in the cost per pound 
of the plant foods which he produces. Ford has a method which 
is bound to reduce the cost per pound of all commercial fertilizer. 

Muscle Shoals is not the only water power in the United States, 
and I believe that the statements which have been made regard- 
ing the comparison between this power and the powers of the 
West have been largely exaggerated. It is a well-known fact 
that the largest deposits of phosphate rock in the world lies in 
that region where the: States of Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming come together. In that territory are also some of the very 
largest water powers in the United States, and it is my belief 
that when Mr. Ford has shown the way at Muscle Shoals there 
will result on a much larger scale the development of concen- 
trated fertilizers near these western phosphate deposits, and 
there will be produced fertilizer materials that will stand ship- 
ment to practically any point in the United States with economy. 

The question has been raised as to what would happen under 
this contract if Mr. Ford should die, and the question is a 
pertinent one, for one has only to study the contract to see 
that the company organized by Mr. Ford, and which will have 
a large investment in Muscle Shoals, is dependent for its value 
upon the maintenance of the terms of the contract, and will be 
unqualifiedly bound to continue to produce fertilizer at 8 per 
cent, and not above 8 per cent, of the actual annual cost of 
production. And if, as has been suggested, it should happen 
that those who now oppose Mr. Ford might secure control of 
the farm organizations and obtain control of the board which 
determines the price of fertilizer, it may be safely suggested 
that the farmers of this country are intelligent enough to pro- 
tect their own interests and remove disloyal representatives. 

As to the Alabama Power Co. contract, I do not believe that 
any fair-minded man can sit down and wade through that 
contract, in which an effort is made on the part of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. to take advantage of every possible turn of 
future circumstances, without the feeling that the power com- 
pany sought to take an unwarranted and unjust advantage of 
the Government in its extremity of war, 

The contention of Mr. Ford that the Gorgas plant Is necessary 
to the economical operation of Muscle Shoals, because of its 
economical size and location with respect to the coal supply, 
seems to me to be a fair and reasonable contention; and when 
I read paragraph 23 of the Alabama Power Co. contract I find 
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that they themselves realize that if a successor to the United 
States should undertake the operation of the nitrate plant 
he would require the full amount of power at the Gorgas plant, 
and they, therefore, provided that he should procure this power, 
but ata high price and under conditions of severe restrictions. 

I fully agree with the expressed opinions of the Judge Advo- 
cate General and the Attorney General that in the eyes of the 
law this Shylock contract has no standing and is null and void. 
So far as a moral obligation is concerned, if the contract had 
been a fair one, bearing unquestionable evidence of good faith 
and right intention, I would urge that it be carried out in full, 
however lacking in legality it may be, for I do not agree that 
the Government of the United States should avoid an obligation 
on a technicality, if that obligation were entered into with good 
faith on both sides. But I agree with the Graham investigating 
committee, when in their final report on the Alabama Power 
Co. contract they said that “the Alabama Power Co. does not 
stand in a favorable light in this contract, for it appears to 
have imposed upon the Government’s necessities and unduly 
forced increases in certain of its facilities,” and I do not be- 
lieve that a company which would unduly force the United 
States into a one-sided contract in time of war thereby imposes 
upon this Government a moral obligation. The evidence shows 
that the Alabama Power Co. is controlled by an alien corpora- 
tion. It is a mere subsidiary of a corporation domiciled in 
Canada, and this is a vital matter in case of war. From the 
standpoint of national defense, I believe that an operating plant 
maintained in accordance with the most advanced developments 
in the art of nitrogen fixation is incomparably superior to an 
obsolete plant maintained for years in idleness. The advantages 
of modern warfare are admitted to lie with that nation which 
can prepare in the least time, and in so essential an element of 
warfare as ammonium nitrate for explosives I believe that we 
can not overestimate the advantage of an operating plant of 
` large capacity with a trained force utilizing the most efficient 
process when we consider the value of such a plant in the 
national emergency. What the cost of this provision will be 
to Mr. Ford and his company no one knows. The testimony is 
that within five years the cyanamid plant will be obsolete and 
he will have to wipe it off the ground, as one witness expressed 
it, before he can install a process of another kind. To ignore 
such a financial responsibility as this is to ignore one of the 
most important advantages of the Ford offer, and, in my opinion, 
one of the principal elements of expense in connection with the 
operation of the nitrate plant. 

I appeal to every friend of the farmer, to every friend of the 
laboring people, to every friend of the small business people, 
to every lover of justice, and to every patriot in the Nation to 
stand by us and help to get the Henry Ford offer for the 
Muscle Shoals project adopted by this Congress. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
ig no quorum present, be 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin makes the point of order there is no quorum. ‘The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, and on that motion I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The House again divided; and the tellers (Mr. ANTHONY and 
Mr. Sisson) reported that there were—ayes 5, noes 195. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr, Speaker, I object to the vote on the ground 
that no quorum is present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it does not take 
a quorum to adjourn, but it does take a quorum present if it 
is developed 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the 
point of order of no quorum, already pending, does not require 
a quorum to adjourn. The noes have it, and the House re- 
fuses to adjourn, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. $ 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Burton 


Arentz Fenn 


Bacharach Butler Dallinger Fields 

Beck Campbell, Kans, Davis, Minn. Fitzgerald 
eedy Campbell, Pa. Davis, Tenn Foster 

Black Cantrill Deal Frear 

Blanton Carter Dickinson Freeman 

Bond @bandler, N. L. Drane Fuller 

Brennan Clark, Fla. Drewry Gahn 

Britten Clarke, N. Y. Driver Gallivan 

Brooks, Pa. Classon Dunbar Garrett, Tex, 

Brown, Leun, Cockran Dunn Gilbert 

Browne, Wis. Codd Edmonds Goldsborough 

Buchanan Colton Evans Gould 

Burke Connolly, Pa. Fairchild G Pa. 

Burtness Cooper, Ohio Fairfield Greene, Mass. 
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Greene, Vt, Larson, Minn, Patterson, Mo. Stoll 
Griest Lawrence Patterson, N. J. Sullivan 
Griffin Layton Perkins Summers, Wash, 
Hays Lee, N. Y Perlman Suniners, Tex. 
Henry Logan Petersen Swank 
Hersey Longworth Radcliffe Sweet 
Hicks Luce Rainey, Ala. Tague 
Himes Lyon Rayburn Taylor, Ark, 
Hooker eClintic Reber Ten Eyck 
Hukriede McFadden Reed, N. X. Tilson 
Humphreys McLaughlin, Nebr. Reed, W. Va. Treadway 
ted McLaughlin, Pa, Riordan Tucker 
Hutchinson McSwain Roach Underhill 
Ireland MacGregor Robertson Vare 
Jefferis, Nebr, Maloney Robsion Vestal 
Jo D, 15 Merritt Rodenberg Volk . 
Johnson, M Montague Rogers Volstead 
Montoya Rosenbloom Ward, N. Y. 
Kearns Morin Rossdale Ward, N. C. 
Kelly, Pa Mudd Rouse Wason 
Kendall Nelson, J. M Rucker Watson 
Kennedy olan Ryan Williams, III. 
Ketcham O'Brien Sabath Wilson 
Kiess O'Connor Sanders, Ind. Wingo 
Kindred lpp Shelton Wise 
Kinkaid Osborne Siegel Wood, Ind. 
Kirkpatrick Overstreet Sinclair Woodruft 
Sitchin Padgett Snyder Wright 
leczka Paige Stedman Wyant 
Knight Park, Ga. Stephens Yates 
Kunz Parker, N, Y. Stevenson Young 
Langley Parks, Ark, Stiness Zihlman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and forty-three 
Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

doors. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for me to 
understand the logic and consistency of the position of gentle- 
men who claim that they are in favor of the development of 
Muscle Shoals but wish to postpone the construction ot that 
great power plant. No one will deny that the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama means a post- 
ponement of the construction for one year and the postpone- 
ment of the completion of this great power plant for four years 
instead of three years. It is stated that it will require three 
years’ work to complete this power plant. They wish to delay 
it—for what? ‘To give Congress an opportunity to act upon 
the Ford offer. If Congress were composed only of the House 
there might be some reason in that position, but everyone who 
has any legislative sense of the conditions existing in the other 
body knows that the action of this body one way or the other 
on the Ford offer does not mean its acceptance by this Congress 
at this session. All know, who are following the conditions of 
legislation in the other body, that after the consideration of 
the tariff bill and the bonus measure that body is going to 
adjourn for the summer until next winter. With the opposi- 
tion of that body to the Henry Ford offer, led by the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture [Senator Norris], who is the 
author of the Senate amendment, what hope is there for action 
being taken before January 1 next? It is the most asinine 
proposal that has ever been presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by those who really want the work continued on 
Dam No. 2. - 

Now, there is great need for that work being resumed. If 
that great water-power development is completed it will pro- 
vide hydroelectric power for 300 miles around, reaching on the 
ncrth beyond Louisville, on the northwest beyond St. Louis, on 
the west beyond Little Rock, on the south to New Orleans, on 
the east beyond Atlanta. There are—and that is the testimony 
before our committee—private water-power plants that do not 
want the Government to complete this project. I say to you 
Republicans, is it easier for the Government to enter into a 
contract with a private party with it completed project or with 
one that is only one-third completed? Did you ever hear of a 
person having any kind of a nianufacturing plant only one-third 
completed who could enter into as favorable terms for its lease 
as could one who had a fuli-and complete plant? And that is 
what is proposed here. What barm, I say, to the Democratic 
friends who are favorable to delay on this work for one year 
could come? What do you mean by delay, except that you play 
in the hands of the private water companies in the South, that 
do not want this Government to have this great water-power 
plant, so that they can enter into terms favorable, and to whom? 
Favorable to all the users of hydroelectric power within 300 
miles of Florence, Tenn. : 

Oh, there are some here who say, “ Yes; we will postpone it 
for a year.” I think the only one who has spoken in favor of 


The Doorkeeper will open the 
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the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama advocating 
delay, who adopts a consistent position, is that illustrious gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, who says he will vote against any ap- 
propriation at all if the substitute amendment is not adopted. 
That is a consistent position. What is the need of having 
$7,500,000 dangling in the air without any chance of using it 
during the next fiscal year? Everybody knows that from Janu- 
ary 1 on the weather conditions do not permit of the organiza- 
tion of the work so as to go ahead with this development. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman mean the gentleman 
from Tennessee or the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I meant the gentleman from Mississippi. 
The gentleman from Alabama knows, and there is reason for 
everybody else to know, that even if this House now before the 
recess—and it is conceded we are not going to do it—takes 
action upon the Henry Ford proposition it will not be acted 
upon by the Senate before January 1. Better nothing at all 
than to put on the asinine proposal that is suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama in his substitute for a delay of six 
months. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 


The time of the gentleman has 


Mr. SISSON. I have 21 or 24 minutes remaining. 
Mr. ANTHONY, I yielded to the gentleman 22 additional 
minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman was yielded 20 
minutes, and it has all been consumed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yielded seven minutes in order to make 
it one hour, 

Mr. SISSON. Under the agreement I am entitled to 23 min- 
utes. I was to get an hour. How much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair was not here when the debate began. The Chair is in- 
formed that the gentleman has used 30 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. I have 30 additional minutes, then. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, my understanding was that 
there were 23 minutes due to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. That is according to my figuring. I have 23 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is advised that the 
gentleman from Mississippi was yielded 7 minutes and then 
later yielded 30 minutes, which he could yield to other Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That makes 23 minutes still due to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
yields to the gentleman from Mississippi 23 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. That is what my book calls for. 

Now, I yield one minute to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, no speech can be made 
in only one minute’s time. Unfortunately I did not apply for 
time in which to speak until all of the time had been allotted. 

The effect of the adoption of the Senate amendment without 
change will be anti-Ford. The test is being put to you here 
to-day. If you favor the development and operation of Muscle 
Shoals under the Henry Ford offer, vote for the substitute 
which I have presented. If, on the other hand, you want to kill 
the Ford offer, vote against the substitute. The Senate amend- 
ment is merely a piece of hypocrisy. Its real purpose is to 
make an excuse to the people of this country for 12 months of 
inaction, to excuse your failure to act on the Ford offer for 12 
long months. If you want to pretend to do something without 
really doing anything, vote against the substitute. If you want 
to make a pretense that you want the Government to develop 
and operate Muscle Shoals as a great water power when really 
in your souls you want to turn that great national asset over to 
the fertilizer trust, to the aluminum and the power trusts, 
vote against the substitute. If you want to do the work of the 
great financial and business interests that are fighting Henry 
Ford, then vote against the substitute. The choice is yours. 

If it were really true that those who advocate the adoption 
of the Senate amendment without change wanted the Govern- 
ment to actually operate the Muscle Shoals plant for the people, 
there would be less reason to oppose them. But we know that 
they have no such genuine purpose. We well know that the 
powers which are now in control of the Government hold to no 
such purpose. We know that the present move is only a bluff. 
We know that the real object in view is to kill the Ford offer 
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and then to turn Muscle Shoals over to the Alabama Power Co, 
or some other exploiting interest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS]. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, the pending Ford proposal, providing for the com- 
pletion and advantageous operation of the Muscle Shoals 
project, may be adversely affected or even defeated for all time 
by the passage of this proposed appropriation of $7,500,000 for 
the continuation of work at Muscle Shoals under Government 
supervision and control. 

From the viewpoint of a stanch advocate of the Henry Ford 
offer, this proposed flat appropriation of $7,500,000, without any 
reference to pending offers for the Government properties at 
Muscle Shoals, is not wise and not justifiable. Rather than this 
5 let us have action by Congress on the Henry Ford 
offer. 

My desire is to help all I can on any move or maneuver that 
will hold out any hope of action by Congress on the Ford pro- 
posal. The people all over this country of ours who are inter- 
ested in the future welfare and progress of the agricultural 
people of the Nation want to see Henry Ford’s proposed con- 
tract approved by this Congress, and I am for it. [Applause.] 

Our people have said to us in unmistakable terms that they 
want Congress to “hurry up and approve the contract with 
Mr. Ford” for the great Muscle Shoals project, and they want 
us to work constantly to that end with a “ never-say-die” 
spirit. [Applause.] If the leaders of the party in power in 
this House, and their steering committee and Rules Committee, 
will heed the urgent demands of the people of the country and 
give the House a chance to express itself on the Ford pro- 
posal, I feel sure that the House will go on record as favoring 
its approval. All we want is that the House be given that 
chance. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, it is unquestionably a matter 
of the greatest importance that Muscle Shoals be developed and 
that its vast power be used for the benefit of the people of 
these United States. Henry Ford said of Muscle Shoals: 

Let me haye it and I will make it a wonderful deyelopment—some- 
thing that will open the eyes of the world. 

He and Thomas A. Edison were at Muscle Shoals when these 
words were spoken. No two men in the whole country could 
possibly know better than these two the great possibilities of 
this project nor foretell the huge benefit to the country that its 
completion will mean. Just a short distance away there exists 
an unlimited supply of limestone and of phosphate, also un- 
limited quantities of bauxite. Let me emphasize that this 
bauxite is used in the manufacture. of aluminum. Beside this, 
there are also vast deposits there of asphalt and Georgia shale 
which contains a large per cent of potash. The value of these 
minerals is enormous and they can and must be used for our 
country to make it a better place even than now to live in, and 
they can be used to lessen the cost of living if they are devel- 
oped into usable shape. And the beauty of the situation is 
these can be put into such shape, and easily, too, for the very 
power with which to transform these raw materials is but a 
few miles away from where they lie, and it will cost very little 
to gain the use of this power. All that is now necessary is to 
harness the wonderful rapids that are there ready to be used, 
and the greater part of the expense of doing this has already 
heen met. 

I can to-day briefly point out but a few of the advantages that 
await our taking immediate hold of and completing the Muscle 
Shoals project. 

MAINTENANCE OF SOIL FERTILITY, 

The first of these would be the ability to maintain the precious 
fertility of our soil. There is no greater obligation upon us than 
that of keeping up the fertility of the land from which comes 
our very sustenance. It is an obligation that we owe to our 
children. We must not allow our lands to become impoverished. 
For this presages a decrease in production, and this would mean 
disaster in the end and decay to us as a Nation in view of the 
fact that our population is steadily on the increase. Out of 
Muscle Shoals, properly developed, we can produce with com- 
parative ease those essentials necessary to rehabilitate our 
lands. The lowest estimates, made at the most unfavorable time, 
is that the power there can easily produce 75,000 tons of fixed 
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nitrogen. Many experts, among them Major Gillard, of the 


Army, say that the ultimate installed capacity will greatly 
exceed this. Their opinion is that the estimate should be from 
175,000 tons to an amount many times in excess of this. If 
these estimates are true ones, and there has been no disputing 
of them, the farmers of the country, upon the accomplishment 
of this production of fixed nitrogen, will immediately be able 
to buy fertilizer at one-haif the prices they are now paying for 
them, which would be a saving of about $200,000,000 yearly. 
This would mean, naturally, increased crop productions and the 
general betterment of soil conditions. It further means that our 
farmers would be made independent of the German Potash Trust 
and the Chilean Nitrate Trust, to both of which concerns they 
are now paying heavy tolls. 
TENNESSEE RIVER NAVIGABLE TO ENOXYVILLE. 


Because of these rapids at Muscle Shoals the Tennessee 
River is unnavigable past Florence, Ala. These rapids extend 
for about 16 miles. Upon the completion of a dam at both ends 
of the rapids this part of the river would become a large lake 
with locks at either dam, and this construction would make it 
possible for boats to ply the Tennessee River all the way to 
Knoxville. This would mean untold prosperity for the South 
and through it for all other sections of the country. Freight 
could be transported at reasonable rates from Knoxville, Chat- 
tanooga, Huntsville, Decatur, all those cities now along that 
river and those that would quickly spring up along its length. 
This means water competition for this whole territory and 
water competition with railroad lines inevitably means low 
freight rates. Nor is this the extent of the benefit from an 
opening of the river. Enough surplus power would be developed: 
to operate electric railroads to Memphis, Birmingham, Mobile. 
Meridian, the Gulf coast, and other sections of the country. It 
has been outlined also by Mr. Ford and his experts that the 
Tennessee River could be connected up with the Warrior River, 
where large barge lines are now operated by the United States 
Government connecting with Gulf ports. 

This but adds to tlie compelling of lower freight rates and 
the consequent saving to us all. 

FACTORIES WILL SECURE CHEAPER POWER, 


Since coal has been the largest element of expense in the 
production of manufactured articles, it is clear that a cheaper 
power for manufacturing would result in lower prices in manu- 
factured commodities. There is no telling how much power 
can ultimately be produced at Muscle Shoals, experts having 
placed the amount as high as 1,000,000 horsepower. They all 
admit that it is the greatest water power in the whole country, 
while some go so far as to say that it is the greatest in the 
world. The utilization of it, therefore, means a saving in the 
use of coal amounting to millions of tons, which are now paid 
for by the consumer. The testimony of one expert is that it 
will be possible to produce heat units cheaper at Muscle Shoals 
than anywhere else on earth. It surely does seem as if God 
himself gaye us these rapids to use, and we certainly should 
be taking the great advantage of them that awaits us. They 
are not to be matched anywhere. 

LESSENING OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


It is going to take a large number of men to furnish the 
labor necessary to put Muscle Shoals into operation, and this 
is a blessing, in that many now out of employment will be given 
work, And upon completion of the plant thousands of men and 
women will be given new and varied kinds of employment, for 
in this regard there is no computing the number of kinds of 
manufacturing that will follow the completion of the Muscle 
Shoals project. Mr. Edison said, “ You ask me the possibilities 
of Muscle Shoals; I can’t tell you, they are so great.” Some 
of the witnesses testifying to the committees of Congress of the 
potentialities of Muscle Shoals gave as their belief that around 
them will be built the greatest manufacturing enterprises ever 
known and that cities rivaling in magnificence and size even 
our largest ones will spring up there as if by magic. : 

p! ASPHALT ROADS AT REASONABLE PHICES, 

The rock asphalt that is near by will be converted into road 
materials, and these will be sold us at reasonable prices, and 
out of which thousands of miles of asphalt boulevards will be 
built throughout our country. We have already learned the 
value of good, hard roads—that they are necessary, and that 
we can not have too many of them. They have a civilizing effect 
and the power to increase and better both State and interstate 
commerce. And now there looms up the possibility of gaining 
those advantages that accrue to us from the building of good 
roads by procuring the material for them from nature herself 
at a very low cost. Heretofore the development of such roads 
bas had to be slow, because their cost has been too heavy for us, 
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AS A WAR MEASURE. 


While I do not look for another war soon, and while all of us 
shudder to even contemplate such a possibility, at the same time 
it is necessary for us to realize that there are certain matters of 
national defense that must have our attention. One of these is 
a sufficient supply of nitrogen within the borders of our own 
country, for without this we can not face a foreign foe. Without 
the means of making gunpowder—and we are very nearly with- 
out that means to-day—we might have to accept the dictates of 
our adversaries. For to-day, much as we hate to admit it, our 
stock of nitrogen must come almost entirely from foreign conu- 
tries. Our last war showed us our great need for fixed nitre- 
gen. 

The amount which we produced, together with the amount 
we obtained from Chile, was not more than enough for our war 
needs, so that our lands were forced to go with too little of 
this needed fertilizer, and it has been said that if the war had 
continued another year our lands would have been hungry for 
it. Had this come to pass, then we ourselyes would be soon 
hungry because of this starving of the lands. Weare now using 
for agricultural purposes about 180,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
annually and should be using more than this for our lands. As 
a War measure, then, as well as a peace measure, Muscle Shoals 
should be completed. 

FORD THR ONE PERSON TO OPERATE IT, 


I believe that the one: person to take over the Muscle Shoals 
plant when completed and run it is Henry Ford. The American 
people haye the utmost confidence in his ability to do things. 


They believe in his integrity and that he has a sincere regard 


for their best interests and that he could make for their inter- 
ests the most out of this huge and. wonderful project. Those 
who are now engaged in fighting him are being actuated by 
sordid selfishness and are devoid of true patriotism, 

I am glad that it seems to be the sentiment of this House 
that these self-centered, money-grabbing interests shall not be 


Successful in their dastardly work. It was Ford who saw the 


wonderful advantages that could be had for the American 
people by the completion of the Muscle Shoals project, and it 
was he who focussed the attention of the people on it so that he 
is more generally responsible than any other man for the desire 
of the people of this country that Muscle Shoals be completed 
and put into operation for their benefit. It is surely to our 
maree that his reasonable contract be accepted as speedily as 
possible. 

Mr, ANTHONY. © Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, to paraphrase the gentleman 
from Alabama but not follow his lame logic, I say if you want 
to start the Muscle Shoals development, vote to concur in the 
Senate amendment; if you want to delay the Muscle Shoals 
development, vote for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama, That is the proposition before the House right 
now. 

A year ago, when this matter was under consideration, there 
were but few Members of the House who knew enough about 
the Muscle Shoals development or situation to have a very in- 
telligent opinion as to whether or no we should expend any 
more money there or make any further effort at development 
through Federal aid. We have now progressed with considera- 
tion and examination of the matter far enough that I think 
most of us are of the opinion that Dam No. 2 should be com- 
pleted; that whatever shall be done thereafter as to the use of 
the power and the development of enterprises there, we should 
at least go forward and complete the dam. And in view of the 
conditions at and surrounding the dam, the work of completing 
it should be undertaken without any further delay. If we 
should eventually accept Mr. Ford's offer, or any like offer. it 
wonld be necessary—at least, we would be urged—to make even 
a larger appropriation than that carried in this bill. So that 
nothing is lost by making the appropriation now and much may 
be gained. Mr. Ford’s offer is in no way prejudiced, and we 
do gain the advantage of putting an end to the deterioration 
going on down there in the temporary work, the machinery, 
and other property, and of getting the project under way. 

I do not know that many of us are now prepared—I think 
comparatively few on this side are—to say that we should 
accept Mr. Ford’s offer. It has been asserted by some that if 
the offer made by Mr. Ford had been made by anyone else, it 
would have been accepted long ago. My own opinion is that if 
that offer had been made by anyone except Henry Ford, no 
one would have given it any serious consideration. [Appinuse.] 

Mr. Ford is considered a sort ef miracle man, and therefore 
a lot of folks expect much of an offer he makes without taking 
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the trouble to find out what it is. Some one says Henry Ford 
is going to make fertilizer cheap, and without inquiry that 
statement is taken as gospel. 

In saying that, I do not mean to say that there is no merit 
at all in the offer. Far from it. But the offer is so very 
extraordinary—what the Government is asked to do is so tre- 
mendous and so stupendous, and what Mr. Ford offers is so 
trifling—that if anyone else were to have made the offer I am 
sure it would have been treated with suspicion, if not deri- 
sion, from one end of the country to the other. And yet it may 
possibly develop that that is the best we can do, If it does so 
develop and we accept it, then we shall have lost about $75,- 
000,000 of investment already made, and we shall tax the 
American people some $50,000,000 more in the hope—and I am 
a little afraid in the vain hope—that we may secure the manu- 
facture of fertilizer at a low price. 

What Mr. Ford asks is that we shall give him some $68,000,- 
000 worth of property for $5,000,000, and that we shall then 
give him the use of $17,000,000 more in the form of an unfin- 
ished dam, and on top of that we shall put $50,000,000 more 
of the taxpayers’ money into that dam and other dams, and 
shall take all the risk of those dams for 100 years, Mr. Ford 
promising us to make “payment,” as he naively calls it, for 
our additional expenditure on the dams, the said “ payment” 
being the turning over to the Government at stated times dur- 
ing a period of 100 years of sums aggregating less than 
$5,000,000, to wipe out the $50,000,000 obligation. 

I have said to gentlemen on both sides that if they can find 
anywhere in all the history of financial operations any case 
anywhere where anybody wiped out a loan by the payment of 
a tenth part of the principal, I shall be willing to accept the 
Ford offer without further discussion. But as I never heard 
of just that sort of thing before, I want a little time in which 
to study and digest that novel and extraordinary new develop- 
ment in high finance. This sale of Government property to 
Mr. Ford at about 5 cents on the dollar of cost and this further 
vast loan to be wiped out by payment of less than 10 per cent 
of the principal of the loan are justified, we are told, because 
Mr. Ford is to make a lot of cheap fertilizer, but Mr. Ford 
does not promise to make a dollar’s worth of fertilizer unless 
he can make it with an 8 per cent profit. I do not know of 
anybody anywhere who would not be willing to use property so 
easily acquired in the manufacture of fertilizer if he could be 
guaranteed an 8 per cent return. 

We are now complaining very greatly about railroad rates, 
under which the railroads are earning 8 per cent on the value 
of their property, and we have a law under which, if the rail- 
roads earn more than 54 per cent, they must divide with the 
Government 50-50. But when we come to do business with 
Mr. Ford in the manufacture of fertilizer for the farmer, we 
are to allow him to earn 8 per cent. If under that contract 
Mr. Ford could not make 8 per cent on the manufacture of 
fertilizer, he could not be compelled to make a pound of it. 
There is not a court in the world that would compel him to 
do it. 

I am not saying there is no virtue in the Ford offer. I am 
calling attention to the fact that the Ford offer is not what it 
has been advertised to be. It does not guarantee fertilizer to 
anybody unless Mr. Ford makes an 8 per cent profit. It is true, 
a lot of folks have been led to believe that this offer to take 
Government property at one-twentieth of what it cost and to 
pay back to the taxpayers 10 per cent of this for the vast 
loans that are proposed is justified on the ground that vast 
quantities of fertilizer will be made and sold at a low price. 
That might occur and it might not, for there is no binding guar- 
anty to manufacture a pound of fertilizer unless it can be 
manufactured at a good round profit. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield—I have only a moment. It 
may be that that is the best we can do. But let us not fool 
ourselves, Least of all, let us not try to fool the farmers and 
the producers and the consumers of the country. It may be 
that we will find that this is the best bargain that we can get 
out of the enormous inyestment the Government has made down 
there. I think we can do better. I think Mr. Ford can afford 
to make a much better offer. There are a lot of folks—some 
here now—who were enthusiastic over Mr. Ford’s first offer. 
Yet everyone now admits that offer was faulty in many re- 
spects. Some are for this offer because they think it good poli- 
tics to be; some are for it because they are much more inter- 
ested in having a great industry started at Muscle Shoals than 
they are in guarding the Treasury or furnishing the farmers 
fertilizer. We ought to have time to consider these matters, 


and in the meantime, unlike the gentlemen who have been sọ 
insistent heretofore on having this started, but who now preach 


delay, I want to start Muscle Shoals right away. I am not 
in favor of waiting until some other action shall be taken later. 
[Applause.] 

Mr, SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] four minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for four minutes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it was not be- 
cause of lack of information that the majority party defeated 
the amendment offered to appropriate $10,000,000 to complete 
the Wilson Dam two years ago. 

Mr. MANN. A year ago. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They were informed; they are 
informed now. It is not because of a desire for time to study 
the Ford proposition that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoNDELL] now reverses the position which he took a year ago 
and insists upon this appropriation of $7,500,000. The purpose 
is not to study in order to do, but to study in order not to do. 
The gentleman from Wyoming insists now that the dam shall 
be started. What will the gentleman do with the nitrate plant? 
Since December, 1918, the greatest manufacturing plant for fer- 
tilizer in the world has been standing idle. There was intro- 
duced into the House, coming upon the recommendation of the 
War Department, and in conformity with the national defense 
act, section 124, a bill under which that plant could be operated 
in peace time for the purposes defined in that act. It was de- 
feated. The action of the party which was then the majority 
and which is now the majority was to say, “Let us wait; we 
do not wish the Government to go into this; the Government 
should not go into private business. Let us see what can be 
done in-the way of private offers by private individuals.” We 
have an offer now. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Can the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi give me two minutes more? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. GARRRETT of Tennessee. You have a private offer 
now. Let me ask the gentleman from Wyoming this: Give us 
just a chance now, before we adjourn, tos vote upon this bill 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, and thrash 
out the matter, and let us settle this great question. 

We are willing for that. Will the gentleman give us an 
opportunity to vote upon it? We are willing to defer action 
upon this conference report until that can be decided. Are 
gentlemen willing to give us that opportunity? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Tennessee seems to 
Sean to discuss and act upon anything that is not before the 

ouse. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am wondering if the gentle- 
man will not let that matter come before the House. We will 
act upon it then, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes p the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I was in favor of the Muscle 
Shoals appropriation a year ago, and voted with the Democratic 
side of the House and some of the Republicans in favor of it, 
and most of the Republicans voted against it. What is the 
proposition now? The Senate offers an amendment to appro- 
priate $7,500,000 to proceed with Dam No. 2. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Jasces] proposes that that shall not be 
available until the 1st of October. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] proposes in effect by his amendment 
that it shall not be available until the Ist of January. On 
what plea? On the plea that meanwhile the Congress may 
have authorized a contract to be entered into with Henry Ford. 
I think I am in favor of the Henry Ford proposition. [Ap- 
plause.] I am in favor of utilizing this power plant down 
there for the manufacture of nitrates for fertilizer if that be 
possible, and I think it is, But here is a proposition to spend 
some money and do some work. Our Democratic friends pro- 
pose to postpone it. For what? For imagination. No man 
believes that the bill reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs will be a law by January 1 next. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] just said he was willing to postpone 
the disposition of this conference report until the House had 
voted upon that bill. What good would that do? If you 
should postpone the conference report on the Army bill until 
this other bill is a law the Army would be without support for 
many months. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MANN. Very briefly. I have only five minutes, and I 
am saying something. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I did not say until it became 
a law. I said until the House voted on it. 

Mr. MANN. I did not say the gentleman did. I said until 
the House voted upon it. What good would that do? It would 
amount to nothing. Supposing you postponed it until the House 
voted on the proposition. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, It would indicate—— 

Mr. MANN. Let me take my time. I did not interrupt the 
gentleman. I have not unfairly stated the gentleman's posi- 
tion. The Henry Ford contract will not be entered into, under 
the most favorable circumstances, by the 1st of next January; 
and under the amendment which you propose to vote for this 
appropriation is available for expenditure on the ist of Jan- 
uary. You have gained nothing except to delay progress upon 
this work. I can understand how this side of the House might 
vote for your proposition. I can not understand how men who 
are in favor of the development of Muscle Shoals, in favor of 
the manufacture of nitrates, in favor even of the Henry Ford 
proposition, will vote to delay the work and thereby offer an 
excuse in the future for further delay. I believe in picking a 
cherry when it is ripe. It is ripe now to make the appropria- 
tion to proceed with the work. AN of that can be taken into 
consideration when the bill is passed or the contract entered 
into with Mr. Ford, and this is only to delay, and if you delay 
this you take the responsibility of possibly defeating the whole 
enterprise for perhaps years to come. ‘[Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] four minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, for 30 years this Congress has been debating the matter 
of Muscle Shoals. During the last two or three years no one 
has taken a more active interest than I in this matter. My 
stand has usually been opposed to that of the gentlemen- on 
the Democratic side of the aisle. To-day I have come to the 
conclusion, after the best thought I can give to this subject, 
that the proposition to appropriate $7,500,000 to be spent on 
this dam without any policy approved or adopted is the height 
of folly. [Applause.] What are you to appropriate your 
$7,500,000 for? What are you going to do with it? You are 
starting out and engaging upon a program of spending at 
least $28,000,000, to, be spent in three or four years, to get what? 
To get a dam acros the Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee River 
which will not benefit navigation any without the other two 
dams. And what are you going to do with it when you get the 
dam? You will have a dam across the Tennessee River with- 
out any policy adopted, and of course only one of two things 
can be done with it. One is Government operation. Is there 
anybody on this side of the House who wants that? Was not 
a vote cast here a year ago in protest against that very thing? 
When we had our vote on the $10,000,000 appropriation it was 
a protest against Government operation of this plant; and we 
suid then, as did the committee of which I was chairman, in 
its report at that time, that we did not favor any more appro- 
priations on this plant until we had some policy. 

Let me quote from the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Expenditures made to this House by the unanimous. 
vote of the Republican members of that committee May 18, 
1920: 7 

5. That no further funds should be expended by the War Department 
on the Muscle Shoals plant, and no further appropriations for altera- 
tions, changes, or additions to said plant should be made by Congress 
for the use of the War artment or any agency of the ‘ernment 
acting under or through War Department until some policy as to 
the future of said plant shall be determined upon by Congress. 

Now, gentlemen on this side of the House, the burden is upon 
us to fix a policy here. Our Secretary of War, to whom this 
matter was referred, has referred it back to us, and we have not 
done anything, and now in order to avoid responsibility we 
spend $7,500,000 on something when we do not know what the 
end of it will be. 

Let me tell you something else. I have looked into this propo- 
sition, and if we start to build this dam down there we are 
building it for the Alabama Power Co. and nobody else. There 
is nobody else in that field that can lease that plant, Are we 
going to operate it ourselves? Are we going to build transmis- 
sion lines all over that country and sell this power ourselves? 
No; we would probably lease or sell the plant after we have 
finished it, and there is only one corporation in that locality 
that can take it, and that is the corporation that has the whole 
field covered with its transmission lines, that to-day has this 
great steam-power plant under lease, and that has that whole 
territory covered as a commercial proposition. That is the Ala- 
bama Power Co. Who wants that company to get it? Gentle- 


men, let us fix the policy before we spend any more money. Are 


you willing to spend $28,000,000 when we do not know what we 
are spending it for? 

I tell you that the evidence taken before the committee shows 
that this plant will not seriously deteriorate in the next few 
months or the next year, and therefore it is wise and advisable 
to know what we are spending the people’s money for and who 
is to spend it. I for one, although I may be in the minority on 
the Republican side, do not propose to start out and pay $28,- 
000,000 of the people’s money that my constituents have to help 
pay in taxes before I know what I am voting this money for. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James]. 

Mr, JAMES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, there is no joker 
as far as the fertilizer clause is concerned, and the farmers 
know it. Every single word in the fertilizer clause is satisfac- 
tory to the farmers’ organizations. This matter is not a political 
question. I was asked not to introduce it because I am a Re- 
publican, I come from a Republican district, with 35,000 or 
40,000 majority. This was not a political question before our 
committee. There was only one man who raised the question 
of politics, and he was a Republican from Tennessee, Gov. 
Alfred Taylor. He begged our committee, saying he hoped, the 
majority of the committee being Republican, it would not turn 
down the offer because Muscle Shoals was located in the South. 
As far as the committee was concerned at no time has the word 
„politics“ been mentioned. 

This proposition was sent to us by whom? By a Democrat? 
No; by Secretary of War Weeks. If you are going to criticize 
the Republicans, criticize Mr. Weeks, because he sent it to a 
Republican committee. He tried to get men to take it; he 
peddled it all over the country. Nobody wanted it. Henry Ford 
was the first man who made any proposition, and the first prop- 
osition submitted by Henry Ford was not satisfactory to any 
of us. We did not believe there was a fertilizer guaranty, but 
there was not a single word of that proposition drawn up by 
any attorney representing Mr. Ford, At no time in any proposi- 
tion made to Congress or our committee has a single word been 
drafted by the attorney for Mr. Ford. The original proposition 
was drawn up in the office of the Judge Advocate General, a Re- 
publican, and the fertilizer clause was drawn up in our com- 
mittee room. Some say it was a joker, but the language was 
agreed to by some who signed the minority report. In fact, 
some of them helped to draft the language. There is a guar- 
anty in it. It means that the farmer will have 2,000,000 tons 
of fertilizer per year, and is a positive guaranty. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 


has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman three 
minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. In addition to that we are going to save 


$100,000 a year that we are now spending for guards at nitrate 
plant No. 2. It is worth $100,000 per year for 100 years to 
keep that nitrate concern going. It costs $400,000 a year in 
the depreciation of the coffer dam, and so forth, and it is costing 
us for the little locks and dams about $70,000 a year. We will 
save that and in addition we will save the money we are paying 
Hugh L. Cooper. They say he is working for a dollar a year, 
but let me say to you that they, his firm, are getting $10,000 a 
month out of the Government because of the cost-plus contract, 
and we will save that. Every man that works for Hugh L. 
Cooper that he pays $200 a month to, Uncle Sam pays $360. 
We will save that. 

Talk about not having the time to discuss this matter, why 
they are going to get us back here in a month to pass the ship 
subsidy bill. We will have time to discuss that and we will 
have time to discuss this proposition. For four months the 
Military Affairs Committee met many times twice a day and the 
rest of the time once a day and discussed the Muscle Shoals 
proposition, All this amendment means is that when we are 
called back in August or September, after having spent four 
months in the committee, we will have a chance to present these 
views. If it passes, all right, and if it does not pass it will 
make no difference in the appropriation of the seven and a half 
million dollars. I beg that every man who favors the proposal 
and believes in Ford’s offer will vote for one of these two 
amendments. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hrt]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, for many months 
the Military Affairs Committee has been working daily on the 
subject of Muscle Shoals. As the gentleman who has preceded 
me said, there bas been no politics in the consideration of the 
matter before the committee. A large number of our committee, 
with the Senate committee, went to Muscle Shoals. Person- 
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ally, before I went to Muscle Shoals I was in favor of the Ford 
project. After I saw the Wilson Dam, the nitrate plants, 1 
and 2, and all the rest of this vast project, and realized that 
under the Ford offer the completion of the property in any pos- 
sible way meant the ultimate expenditure by the United States 
of $167,000,000 in what has been spent and what must be spent, 
I felt that we must retain control of this plant as a nitrate 
plant for the Nation in time of war and a fertilizer plant in 
time of peace. The project is too great a project to be disposed 
of by the Government except under the most careful considera- 
tion. Whatever is done ultimately the Wilson Dam must be 
completed. Under the Ford offer the United States. also must 
put up the money to complete it. I do not believe in the present 
Ford offer. I do not say that Mr. Ford or some one else could 
not make an offer that would be acceptable. At the present 
time the Ford offer is the only offer that has been reported to 
this House. 

T rise to speak against both of these amendments, the purpose 
of which is to delay work on the Wilson Dam. The visit that 
we made to Musele Shoals convinced every Member there that 
the work on that dam should go forward at once. We are 
losing $400,000 a year in deterioration. The summer season is 
approaching. There are dangers of all sorts there. Even if 
you finally accept Mr. Ford's offer, you have got to put up the 
money to build that dam, because there can be no cheap fer- 
tilizer without water power, and I want to say to the gentle- 
men on the Democratic side who, are opposing the immediate 
appropriation, of $7,500,000 that they do not realize that the 
people in that neighborhood want to have that project started 
at once and have 4,000 men started on that work. I am for the 
Senate appropriation without any change. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much to differ 
with my colleagues from my section of the country on this vote 
for the appropriation. to begin work on. the Wilson Dam. The 
people of my section are more interested in the solution, of the 
Muscle Shoals, problem than in any other now before Congress. 
The delay in the development has been difficult to explain. The 
work to.be done by the Army engineers with this appropriation 
will not interfere with the final acceptance of the Ford offer. 
The expenses at the present time of keeping the equipment used 
in the construction of the dam in a stand-by condition are very 
heavy. General Taylor and Colonel Barden have stated the 
expenses were about $35,000 to $40,000 per month, and this 
does not include the deterioration of the temporary construction 
and equipment. Nearly $400,000 has been paid out since work 
stopped on the dam in April, 1921, and none of it added one 
thing to the completion of the work. 

On the Committee on: Military Affairs I have voted for the 
acceptance of the Ford offer as amended and have hoped for 
its early consideration by Congress. Of the 21 members of the 
committee only 8 voted to recommend the acceptance of the 
offer as finally amended. A majority has, however, submitted 
the offer and urged the early consideration of it by Congress. 

In considering whether this appropriation without limitation 
would be a handicap to the Ford offer it is interesting to see 
the point of view of that distinguished Democrat, who. for so 
long was the leader of the now minority party in this body. 
and who is now the leader of the minority party in the Senate, 
When the item was before the Senate he said: 

If Mr. Ford's proposition comes before the Senate I shall vote for it, 
but that question is not involved here now. I think it would be a waste 
of money and a waste of time for the Government to. wait until we 
determine what we are going to do with the dam before we finish it. 


I think it will be a much better asset to dispose of if we proceed to 
finish it at once. 


There are other obstacles to the Ford offer which are more: 


serious than would be an adjustment as to the expenditures 
made by the engineers under this bill if the offer should be 
accepted after work had again started. Then there is the 
legislative situation. We are preparing to take a recess for 
several weeks, extending to nearly the middle of August. Per- 
sonally, I would be glad to vote to stay, here and dispose of this 
most important matter instead of taking a recess. 

In the Senate the chairman of the committee which. has the 
Ford offer before it said: 

I do not believe that with the business before the Senate and the 
ee branch £ ot hang ar pina isa Pomel salty, Caries this Souro 
Shoals shall be. T base reached: that conclusion not BOOS S want te 
but because it seems to me that the facts before us are so 
that no man who will consider it can reach any other conclusion. 

If work is begun and the amended offer is accepted the ad- 
justment as to the dam could easily be brought about. Mr. 
Ford wants the Muscle Shoals properties, for he has on several 
occasions given statements to the press showing his determina- 


tion to continue to fight for Muscle Shoals notwithstanding the 
delays in the consideration of his offer. In the New York 
Times he is quoted as saying: 

That Wall Street will have no. part either in financing or operating 
Muscle Shoals if I can help it. If it is the last thing I do I'll exer 
every resource and influence at my command to keep the hands o 
Wall Street off the Shoals ject and perpetuate that as a great ex- 
ample to the American ai SAd living example of what they can do if 
they will safeguard the country’s water power and develop it. ; 

And again, 

If the selfish Wall Street interests which, behind the scenes, have 
been delaying and misrepresenting our proposition, will come out in the 
open and make the Government a better offer, than mine, I'll fall right 
in and cooperate and pee them and the Government in any way I 
can. And if they think t a! can get over a less worthy private offer 
I notify them now that the fight for Muscle Shoals so far has been but 
a skirmish. We will exert every resource at our command to keep 
Muscle Shoals out of the hands of Wall Street. 

An able Army officer, who discussed the offer and plan of de- 
velopment with him, states that: 

He aspires to go down in history as the man who has done the 
most to develop the agricultural resources of his country and the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the world. 

Certainly a man inspired as this man appears to be in his 
desire to render a great service to the farmers of our country 
would not be thwarted in this great ambition by an adjustment 
which would mean that the end to which he is striving had heen 
brought nearer by the work on the dam made possible by this 
appropriation. = 4 

It is stated by the Army engineers that the work on the dam 
could be completed in three low-water seasons, and it is very im- 
portant that the work start now so that the season which: is 
just beginning will not be lost. General Taylor has stated thut 
the work would begin the day after the money was availible. 

The people of the country, however, are entitled to un early 
consideration of the Ford offer. There is a: very strong senti- 
ment in favor of the acceptance of this offer; It would remove 
the question of the Government going into business, for unless 
some private concern can be induced to take over one or both 
of the nitrate plants and operate them, it will be the dnty of 
the Government as contemplated under the national defense act 
of 1916 to operate one of them. 5 

For the production of nitrates or other products needed for muni- 
tions of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other 
useful. products. 1 

Everybody agrees that the Government should maintain 
nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals as a war emergency, be- 
cause it is now well known that at some time during the war 
our nitrate supply; which we had to get from Chile, was danger- 
ously. near exhaustion. At one time we were within four weeks 
of exhausting our entire nitrate supply. General Williams, the 
Chief of Ordnance, reported that— 

If the Ford offer means; In the case of the No. 2 plant, that such 
piant will be operated at its approximate present capacity for the 

xation of nitrogen, it is- most satisfactory from the. standpoint of 
nitrogen prepar ness, for it guarantees the establishment of the 
tion business on a large, long-enduring, and commercial 


nitrogen 
basis. In other words, it completes. the objective which the Ord- 


nance Department believes essen for the making of the United States 
able to be self-sustaining in its supply of nitrogen compounds. 

General Beach stated before the committee that— 

I can not understand anyhodg who is acquainted with the condi- 
tions apr, Nehar to put the United States in such a position that 
in case of lities it would have. to depend upon securing its nitrates 
from a foreign source of supply. 

Then there is no feature: of the Ford offer which has been 
so popular with the people as the provisions relating to the 
manufacture of fertilizers. Mr. Ford's representative has stated 
that it was his belief that with the water power available at 
Muscle Shoals. he will be able to make fertilizer at about half 
the price it is sold for to-day. 

The two other outstanding features. of the Ford offer are 
the navigation: and water-power development. 

The committee have had most elaborate hearings on both of 
these matters. The engineers of our Army indorse the naviga- 
tion features and urge the acceptance of the: offer, for this de- 
velopment would be difficult to ever obtain unless combined with 
a project as presented by. Mr. Ford. The possibilities of the 
water-power development are immense. From the Wilson Dam 
there will be 100,000 horsepower 97 per cent of the time; and 
for six months of the year there will be available over 300,000 
horsepower. It seems to me that the sooner work is started 
the better. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMON]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, Muscle Shoals is in the district 
which I have the honor to represent and within 6 miles of my 
home. You may recall that I have heretofore made some 
reference to the wonderful development at Muscle Shoals and 
the importance of its completion. [Applause.] 
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About 15 months ago the appropriation to continue the work 
on the Muscle Shoals Dam No. 2 was defeated in this House 
by a very close vote. Some of the leaders of the majority 
party at that time stated that probably the dam should be 
finished, but thought that it should go over until the new ad- 
ministration could investigate it and report to Congress. 

This investigation was made, and it is now the opinion of 
almost everyone familiar with the subject that the Dam No, 2 
should be completed. The question before the House at this 
time is whether the $7,500,000 appropriated in the Senate 
amendment to continue the work for the next fiscal year shall 
be made available October 1 or immediately available, as pro- 
vided in the Senate amendment. 

It seems that most of the supporters of the offer of Henry 
Ford for Muscle Shoals believe that it would be in the interest 
of the Ford offer fo make it available October 1, in order that 
Congress may in the meantime have an opportunity to pass 
upon the Ford offer. If the Ford offer is accepted, the dams 
will be built by the Ford company under the direction of the 
Chief of Engineers. : 

While I realize the importance of the resumption of work as 
soon as possible, still I am willing to wait until October 1 in 
order to make the acceptance of the Ford offer more certain. 
I must attribute some of the criticism of the Ford offer which 
has been made on the floor of the House to-day to be due to 
want of information on the subjett. I believe that any fair 
and impartial person who will study the provisions of the 
Ford offer carefully will come to the conclusion that it will 
be to the best interest of the Government and the taxpayers 
to have it accepted by Congress. 

Mr. Ford has offered more for the nitrate plants than any 
other war plants have been sold for heretofore. He offers 
4 per cent as an annual rental for the use of the power on 
whatever amount it may cost to complete the water-power 
development and at the same time to create a sinking fund 
which will repay to the Government at the expiration of the 
lease the amounts advanced by the Government to complete the 
dams. 

There should be no objection to the 100-year lease period. 
Muscle Shoals is in a class to itself. It will require such a 
long time to secure a market and use for the immense amount 
of power that will be developed that no financial interest could 
afford to undertake the development proposed by Henry Ford 
for a shorter period of time. 

The Military Committee of the House has reported that no 
other offer for Muscle Shoals, except that of Henry Ford, is 
worthy of consideration. The Ford bill has been favorably re- 
ported to the House by the Military Committee, and I again 
appeal to the Republican leaders to give us a vote on it without 
further delay and before there is any recess. In the event the 
majority forces a recess I trust that the Members will study the 
Ford offer during the recess and get the views of their constitu- 
ents on the subject so that it may be disposed of promptly after 
the recess. 9 

If you will follow me I will explain the Ford offer, and I þe- 
lieve that you will agree with me that it should be accepted. 
In the first place I call your attention to what has been done 
and the condition at Muscle Shoals, and then discuss the provi- 
sions of the Ford agreement. 

During the recent World War the Government constructed at 
Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, in northern Alabama, 
two nitrate plants, known as Nos. 1 and 2, for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen to be used for the manufacture of explo- 
sives for war purposes and fertilizer in peace times. The war- 
time cost of these plants amounted to a total of $85,423,078.73, 
including the Gorgas steam plant and the Waco rock quarry, 
which is about twice the amount of cost of construction in 
normal peace times. In addition to this about $17,000,000 has 
been expended on the Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, known as 
the Wilson Dam. It was about 30 per cent complete when work 
was suspended last May, the appropriation of $10,000,000 to 
continue work on the dam having been defeated by 11 votes in 
the House on February 25, 1921. 

At the small nitrate plant No. 1 the synthetic process of the 
General Chemical Co., which had not been developed on a com- 
mercial basis, was used. The Haber process was not available 
in this country at that time, but is now and is being used suc- 
cessfully, I am informed, in a small plant at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Plant No. 1 was an experimental plant. Certain parts of it 


were not a success. The War Department has decided not to 
ask Congress for the large amount of money that would be nec- 
essary to make it a success, but has recommended that it be 
salvaged. 


The large plant, No. 2, at Muscle Shoals uses the cyanamid 
process of the American Cyanamide Co. The cyanamid process 
for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is one of the oldest and 
best. It is being used extensively and successfully in the Eu- 
ropean countries and was during and before the World War. 
Plant No, 2 was built in about eight months, being completed 
just as the war ended. It is 100 per cent in quantity and quality 
of production contracted for, viz, 110,000 tons ammonium nitrate 
annually, as has been demonstrated by a number of Govern- 
ment tests. Both plants are now being kept in a stand-by 
condition. 

The development at Muscle Shoals is not local, it is a great 
national project and is nation-wide in the uses for which it was 
intended. This development, as planned in the Ford offer, will 
be of great benefit to the entire country. Muscle Shoals was 
selected for this development on account of its natural advan- 
tages, namely, within the safety zone prescribed by the military 
authorities; the greatest water power east of the Mississippi 
River; in close proximity to the phosphate beds, coal, coke, 
limestone rock, and all other raw materials in inexhaustible 
quantities needed in the manufacture of munitions and fer- 
tilizer ; climatic conditions ideal; central point for the distribu- 
tion of fertilizer; transportation facilities good, both by rail 
and water. 


7 PLANTS BUILT TO MARK FERTILIZER AND MUNITIONS, 


At the earnest solicitation of those who were interested in 
the question of national defense and agriculture, provision was 
made in section 124 of the national defense act, approved June 
6, 1916, for the construction of one or more nitrogen plants to 
be used for the manufacture of explosives in times of war and 
fertilizer in peace times, to be operated by steam or water 
power—one or both. As a result of that legislation the Govern- 
ment, through its authorized representatives, made these im- 
provements at Muscle Shoals. In the consideration of this 
question it is most important that you bear in mind that these 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals and the water-power develop- 
ment which has been commenced was just as much intended 
for the production of cheaper and better fertilizer for the farm- 
ers in times of peace as for the manufacture of explosives in 
times of war. This was clearly the expressed intention of 
Congress when their construction was authorized. 

After our experiences during the World War everybody 
agrees that this country should never again be dependent upon 
a foreign market for a supply of nitrogen in times of emergency, 
and all agree that nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals should 
be preserved and maintained as a part of our national defense. 

Soon after the beginning of the present administration Secre- 
tary of War Weeks announced that he would not recommend to 
Congress the appropriation of funds with which to complete 
Muscle Shoals Dam No. 2, known as the Wilson Dam, unless he 
was first assured that there would be a market for the power 
developed by its completion that would justify the additional 
expenditure. In order to secure this information the Secre- 
tary of War requested the Chief of Engineers of the War De- 
partment to ascertain from water-power companies and others 
who might be interested in using a large amount of water power 
if they would be interested in taking the power if the dam was 
finished. 

As a result, the Chief of Engineers received several replies 
one from the Southern Power Co., in which it was not only 
stated that they would not be interested in taking the power 
but strongly condemned the project, declaring that it was im- 
practicable and worthless, and recommended and advised 
against the completion of the development. Muscle Shoals has 
become very valuable in the estimation of the Southern Power 
Co, and other water-power and fertilizer interests since Mr. 
Ford made his offer. Why this sudden change of heart? 

As a further result of the policy of Secretary of War Weeks, 
an offer was made by Henry Ford which made provision 
not only for the completion of the Wilson Dam but for the con- 
struction of the other dam, No. 3, thereby developing all the 
water power at Muscle Shoals and removing all obstruction to 
navigation, and also providing for the operation of the large 
nitrate plant, No. 2, for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

The Ford offer was made on the 8th day of July, 1921. Ne- 
gotiations were conducted between Mr. Ford and the Secretary 
of War for several months, and no other offers were made until 
after the Ford offer was sent to Congress, February 2, 1922. 

The Secretary of War announced that he was without au- 
thority to dispose of this property and sent both of the offers 
to Congress with his comments, but without recommendations, 
and they were referred to the Agricultural Committee of the 
Senate and the Military Affairs Committee of the House. 
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FORD OFFER FOR MUSCLE-SHOALS, . 
Mr. Ford's proposal consists of two parts—one, to lease the 
dams, and two, to purchase the nitrate plants and accessories. 


Part 1.—Orrer ro LEASE THE DAMS: 
a PROVISIONS OF OFFER, 


$5, 500, 000: 
2. He agrees to pay interest at 4 per cent on whatever 
the cost ma for completing both dams. If this 
amounts to $42,000,000 (the estimate of Mr. Ford’s 
engineers), the total in 100 years under Mr. Ford's 
p. of payments will amount to- 161, 040, 000 
8. He agrees to a plan of amortization. sufficient to retire 
$49,000,000 in 100 vears . — 49, 000, 000 


Total payments to the Government under Ford offer 
during 100-year lease period 
Cost of dams (expended and proposed). 


There has been expended to date in building Dam No, 2. 
Cost of completing Dam No. 222 $23, 000, 000 
Cost of building Dam No. 3 17, 000, 000 


215, 540, 000 


$17, 000, 000 


40, 000, 000 


Total Government investment in Muscle Shoals 
dams and hydroelectric plants will amount to 

a. total of a ĩ5ĩx2 ĩð — 7000 000 
Charges to navigation: Deducting the $49,000,000. which Mr. 
s from the $57,000,000 total cost leaves $8,000,000 unrefunded 


which is less than the amount stated by the United States engineers as 
chargeable to navigation, their pre-war: estimates bein 575,000. 
(See Rivers and Harbors Committee (H. R.) Doc. 20, Cong., 2d 


sess., p. 4, par. 6.) 


The have more than once recommended that 


United States pr 
8.575.000 should be charged to the navigation improvement of the |! 


uscle Shoals stretch of the Tennessee River under the very plans for 
joint navigation and power improvement now proposed. 7 

Earnings from Government peace-time investments compared with 
Ford offer: To meet the terms of the Ford offer and produce a propor- 
tionate return to the Government, the Reclamation Service, represent- 
ing a Government net investment of $125.870,830, would have to show 
an annua) gross income of $10.180,132, instead of $4,191,844, which 
it now shows. The Panama Canal, Sp nape an investment of 
$380,554,949, would have had to earn $32.450,886 io revenue, whereas 
last ce total revenues were only $12,040,117. (Based on 1921 
repo: 


Parr 2.—Orrer TO PURCHASE NITRATE PLANTS AND ACCESSORIES. 


Provisions: of offer: Mr. Ford offers to purchase nitrate plants Nos. 
1 and 2, Waco 350 and the Songas anne plant: a its trans- 
mission line for $5.000,000. He has offered to maintain nitrate plant 
No. 2 in a state of readiness to be promp operated in the manufac- 
ture of materials necessary in time of war for the prodaction of explo- 
sives, thus securing the benefit of its use for the purpose for which the 
plant was originally planned. The Government. therefore, retains every 
advantage of the nitrate plant in time of war, but pays nothing for 
he maintenance of the nitrate property in times of peace, 


Salvage to Government from 9 inrestments compared with Ford 
offer: 


Muscle Shoals nitrate = r 
Old Hick N 3 F 
Wooden ships, U. S. S. B., eacc gn | 


On the basis of the price received for the wooden ships that were 
sold Mr. Ford would have offered only $567,000, instead of $5,000,000 
for the nitrate plants. 
Annual cash saving to Government by acceptance of Ford offer: The 
riro: offer, when accepted, will stop the following annual cash expendi- 
es: 


1. Guarding and main nitrate plants and acces- 

sories (fiscal year ended June 30, 1921), deprecia- 

tion ORRIN CN ͤ 0 $310, 042. 44 
2. Guarding and maintaining uncompleted work at Dam 


No. 2, representing a yearly expenditure of 384, 000. 00 
8. Maintaining Muscle hoals Canal, average annual cost. 53, 079. 00 
Total annual cash saving 747, 121. 44 


This is interest at 4 per cent on $18,678,000. 


Cost to Government of the delay in accepting Ford offer. 


Average annual cash return to the Government under 
Ford offer. 


The cost of the delay in accepting Mr. Ford’s offer, as shown above, 
has already amounted to $1,935,016, and on the cost basis of the last 
fiscal year the cost is piling up at the rate of $8,062.50 per day. 

As shown from the foregoing table of salyage to the Govern- 
ment from war-time investments, the Ford offer for the nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals will give the Government the highest 
rate of salvage it will have obtained from either of the war- 
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time expenditures included in that list. The military canton- 
ments, constructed during the war, which have thus far been 
salvaged have brought practically nothing. Many of them 
have been completely abandoned and their buildings are going 
to waste, for the reason that they are not even worth the cost 
of “ serapping.” 

When the fact is taken into consideration that Mr. Ford's 
offer for the nitrate plants imposes upon him the obligation to 
keep the plants in reserve, at his expense, for the use of the 
Government in time of war for the production of explosives, his 
bid looms large in comparison with the prices obtained for the 
other war-time investments, from which no further returns 
will be secured. So there has not been and can not be any just 
criticism of the amount offered by Mr. Ford for the nitrate 
plants. 

Mr. Ford not only offers a very fair price for the nitrate, 
plants, but agrees to keep nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals in 
an up-to-date running condition and available to the Govern- 
ment without cost if it should ever be needed for military pur- 
poses and the manufacture of munitions. It is now in a stand-by 
condition, expensive to guard and maintain. The older it 
grows the more expensive the maintenance charges will be, 
With the yery best care it would rust out and greatly deteriorate 
in value. The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is a compara- 
tively new art, and it will be improved from time to time; and 
in order for this plant to keep pace with the progress of the art 
and be an up-to-date going concern in the event of a military 
‘emergency. it must be operated in peace times. 

Besides, the act of Congress making provision for its construc- 
tion provided that it should be operated in peace times for the 
‘manufacture of fertilizer. So the acceptance of the Ford offer 
‘preserves this plant as a military plant and at the same time 
makes provision for its operation by private capital in peace 
time for the manufacture of fertilizer, The maintenance of the 
plant by the Ford company, relieving the Government of all ex- 
pense and keeping it in an up-to-date running condition, is of 
inestimable value and would save the Government many mil- 
lions of dollars, besides the advantages to agriculture, the basic 
industry, on which the success and prosperity. of every other 
business depends. 

Mr. Ford further agrees to operate nitrate plant No. 2 during 
the entire period of the lease to its full capacity in the manu- 
facture of commercial fertilizer and sell direct to the farmers 
at a price not to exceed 8 per cent over the actual cost of pro- 
duction, through a board nominated. by the farmers’ organiza- 
tions and appointed by the President. 

The present capacity of the plant would produce about 
2,000,000 tons of fertilizer, which is, about 30 per cent of the 
amount of fertilizer consumed in normal times. It has been 
clearly shown that with cheap water power the Ford company 
can make fertilizer at about one-half of the present price. The 
Nation's fertilizer bill is now nearly $250,000,000 «annually. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the operation of the 
Muscle Shoals plant should only result in a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in prices. That would amount to $50,000,000 a year sav- 
ing to the farmers, and this amount for 100 years out on com- 
pound interest—as the opponents of the Ford offer have nader- 
taken to do in claiming what Mr. Ford would make from the 
Government in compounding interest—would. be over $35,000,- 
000,000 saved to the farmers of the country. 

> FORD'S OFFER TO LEASE TNA DAMS. 


Mr. Ford's agreement requires his company to be responsible 
for the upkeep and repair of the power houses and equipment 
at his own expense; to pay the Goyernment $55,000 annually- 
for the upkeep of the dams and locks, which will save the Gov- 
ernment the expense of maintaining the present imperfect 
facilities for navigation at Muscle Shoals, amounting to from 
$35,000 to $85,000 per annum; ‘also to pay as an annual rental 
4 per cent on the actual cost of the completion of the dams; 
and, in addition to all this, create a sinking fund by paying 
to the Government $46,746 annually, which, if invested by the 
Government at 4 per cent interest, would amount to $49,071,935 
at the end of the lease; if invested at 44 per cent would amount 
to $58,570,008. 

The Secretary of War, in his report to Congress discussing 
this part of the Ford offer (House Document 167, p. 7), made 
the following statement: 

Should the dams be constructed at a cost of not to exceed $42,- 

000, as estimated by Mr. Ford's engineers, there would be left to. 
apply on the investment of the Government heretofore made whatever 
the amortization payments would produce in excess of the $42,000,000. 
If the amortization fund should be invested continuonsly at 4 per cent 
there would be at least $7,000,000 to be thus applied, but should it be 


invested at a greater rate of interest the amount would be increased 
as shown by the table following. 
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Amount retired by Mr Ford's sinking fund at various rates of interest, compounded semiannually. 


Norx.— Payments are to be made into sinking fund 5 at the beginning of each semiannual interest period. This sinking (or gens peal 


to do with Mr. Ford’s interest euts, but represents 
ment within the lease period thel Miran a 


The Secretary of War found no fault with this part of the 
Ford offer, nor do I remember to have heard of any criticism 
of it by anyone. 

A group of powerful interests is flooding Congress and the 
country with all kinds of propaganda filled with false and mis- 
leading statements about Mr. Ford’s plans and purposes. One 
very elaborate publication was issued purporting to tell The 
Truth About Muscle Shoals” and a large part of it was an 
attempt to show that Mr. Ford would devote the Muscle Shoals 
plant to the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, and this 
product wouid have but little effect upon the cost of fertilizer. 
Mr. Ford does not intend to produce sulphate of ammonia as a 
nitrogen fertilizer compound. He will, of course, produce 
ammonia by the air nitrogen fixation process and mix ammonia 
with phosphoric acid, produced electrically from phosphate rock 
obtained near by, thus making ammonia phosphate. 

The same publication states the cost of completing Dam No. 
2 would be $33,000,000, and of Dam No. 8, $24,000,000, or $57,- 
000,000 for the completion of the dams. The facts are that 
experienced and responsible contractors have offered to com- 
plete Dam No. 2 for $23,000,000, and build Dam No. 3 for 
$17,000,000, making a total of $40,000,000 for both. The esti- 
mate of Mr. Ford’s engineers is $42,000,000. The outside esti- 
mates of the engineers of the War Department is about $48,- 
000,000, and they admit that it may be considerably less. 

Mr. Ford, according to his offer, is to construct the dams 
under the direction of the Chief of Engineers of the War De- 
partment, It will be his interest to do it as cheaply as he 
can, as he is to pay an annual rental of 4 per cent on what it 


cost. 

Some of those who are opposing the Ford offer have criticized 
the 4 per cent on what it costs to complete the dams as an- 
nual rental for the water power. To show that there is no 
cause for such criticism I submit the following table of Govern- 
ment loans now outstanding in the shape of bond issues: 


Per cent. 
Cogis 108062 oo i n A $500, 724,050 2 
Panamas, 1916-36_ 4 48,954,180 2 
Panamas, 1918-38 = 25,947,400 2 
Panamas, 1961___ 50, , 000 3 
Postal 3 zi, 11,774,020 2% 
Conversion, 1946—47_____--__-___________-_____— 28, 894, 500 3 

WAR ISSUES. 

Liberty, 193247 1, 410, 074,050 3% 
Liberty, 1932-47 15,130,900 4 
Liberty, 1927-47 66, 362,800 4 


Wiethny; <AOeiiee ee ee TE ee to oe 497,915,100 32 

From the above table it will be seen that bond issues prior to 
the recent war issues were on a basis of from 2 to 3 per cent, 
and the average was Under 24 per cent, It also shows that a 
number of war issues were at 4 per cent and less. It was only 
toward the end of the war and in the most serious stress of 
the war that some bonds were issued at a rate of 4} to 4} per 
cent. 

In normal times our Government bonds have been issued for 
much less than 4 per cent, so it is fair to assume that the 
4 per cent which Mr. Ford is to pay as annual rental for a 100- 
year period will be above the average rate that will prevail dur- 
ing that time. 

When the Ford offer is accepted, Congress, instead of appro- 
priating money from time to time to complete the dams, could 
provide for the issuance of 4 per cent bonds, which would be 
easily negotiated. The interest paid by the Ford Co. as rental 
for the power would pay the interest on the bonds and the 
amortization plan would liquidate the bonds, and in this way 
the completion of the dams would not cost the Government 


anything. 
100-YEAR LEASES, 


There has been some criticism of that part of the Ford offer 
which provides for a lease of the water power for 100 years. 
Practically all of the water-power developments up to this time 
provide for a 99-year lease period. The criticism of this feature 
of the offer seems to be due to a provision in the general water 


8 e fund to be invested at the highest interest rate obtainable for the purpose of ret 
amount possible, with the above semiannual payments, consistent with safe investment. * 


Amount retired at following interest rates. 


6 per cent 
840, 919, 798 | $48,783,949 | $58,319,359 | $83,718,097 | $176,030, 810 
8, 152, 137 9, 786, 054 11, 780, 690 17, 150, 545 37, 168, 880 


fund has nothing 
g to the Govern- 


power law, approved June 10, 1920, which provides for 50-year 
leases with rights of renewal. 

There should be no objection to the Ford offer on account of 
the 100-year-lease period; first, for the reason that the dams at 
Muscle Shoals were approved by the War Department and work 
commenced on the construction of one of them before the enact- 
ment of the general water power law; second, because the de- 
velopment at Muscle Shoals is in a class to itself. There is 
nothing else like it. Besides, the dams are being built by the 
Government and will be the property of the Government and 
not a lessee. 

There is a fall of 134 feet in 363 miles. The flow of the river 
is 72,000 second-feet at low water and 499,000 second-feet at 
high water. The Wilson Dam is to be 100 feet high and 4,425 
feet long; Dam No. 3, 14 miles up the river, is to be 40 feet 
high and 6,725 feet in length; the two together developing about 
800,000 horsepower, more than has ever been developed at any 
one place in the world. 

There is a present market for only a small part of this power. 
It will require a number of years to secure a market for it all. 
Mr. Ford is not willing to take over this water power under a 
lease for less than 100 years. He claims that on account of the 
heavy expenses and the time required to provide a use and mar- 
ket for this power that a lease for less than that length of time 
would be unreasonable. This power site is in a class to itself. 
It is the greatest water power east of the Mississippi River. 

General Beach, Chief of Engineers of the War Department, 
says that he thought a 100-year lease in this case was proper 
and reasonable, and gave his reasons. Many others are of the 
same opinion. The Government and taxpayers are fully pro- 
tected during the entire period of the lease, so there is no valid 
objection to the 100-year lease. 

The fact that the general water power law provides for a 50- 
year lease, with rights of renewal, is no reason why this lease 
should not be for 100 years for the reasons I have stated. 

The general water power law, as we all know, was a com- 
promise measure in many respects, and has been very disap- 
pointing in results, as there has been but little water-power de- 
velopment since that time. ‘There were great differences of 
opinion among the Members of both Houses of Congress as to 
what the lease period should be. A great many favored a 100- 
year lease period. 

GREAT POSSIBILITIES FOR WATER TRANSPORTATION. 


The building of these dams as provided in the Ford offer will 
not only develop this great water power which has been going 
to waste for all time but will open up cheap water transporta- 
tion on the upper Tennessee River, which runs through a vast 
area rich in great deposits of coal, iron ore, marble, slate, phos- 
phate rock, zinc, and immense forests of hardwood timber, all 
of which is needed in other parts of the country. With this 
cheap water transportation all these materials which are now 
locked up for want of transportation facilities can be trans- 
ported on the Ohio River, thence onto the Mississippi River, and 
to all the markets, both domestie and foreign. 


GOVERNMENT RECLAMATION SERVICE, 


I hope that I have shown that the acceptance of the Ford 
offer will not cost the Government anything in the end. But 
even if it should lose some interest during the construction 
period in making provision for the manufacture of a cheaper 
and high-grade concentrated fertilizer for the farmers in those 
sections of the country where fertilizer is absolutely neces- 
sary, it would not compare with the amounts which have been 
appropriated by Congress for the reclamation of arid lands in 
our Western States. 

The Government reclamation of the arid West is both a 
paternal and an internal improvement which is essentially a 
cooperative arrangement between the Government and private 
parties, The summary of appropriations made by Congress for 
western land irrigation to 1915 amounts to $116,824,894.82, and 
of that amount there was an authorized Government bond issue 


1922. 
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of $20,000,000, and none of these appropriations in aid of irri- 
gation improvements in the West return any interest payment 
to the Government. * 

One of the most prominent examples of the reclamation 
projects of the West is the case of the Roosevelt Dam, 79 miles 
northwest of Phoenix, Ariz., this dam being 284 feet high and 
235 feet long, originally estimated to cost $5,000,000; but the 
total cost of this reservoir, dam, power system, diversion works, 
canals, drilling, and so forth, to July 1, 1913, was $11,193,687, 
The money was loaned to them to aid in irrigating their lands 
without interest for at least 20 years, and in some places it goes 
on into a revolving fund year after year without any interest 
to the Government, 

The Government has very properly assisted and encouraged 
the western farmers to water their arid lands. For the same 
reason the Government should at least give Mr. Ford an oppor- 
tunity to aid the farmers who need fertilizer. 

Other countries are using their air nitrogen plants success- 
fully for the nfinufacture of fertilizer and are making most 
valuable contributions to agriculture in this way. Our country 
is making progress along all other lines; why not this? 

CHILEAN NITRATE AND FERTILIZER TRUSTS AND OTHER SELFISH INTERESTS 
‘ OPPOSE THE FORD OFFER, 

What is the cause of this opposition? It has been conclu- 
sively shown during this hearing that the Ford Co. would 
produce fertilizer by reason of the cheap water power and the 
Ford Cos business methods at from one-third to one-half 
cheaper than the present prices of fertilizer. 

I believe that everyone who has studied the question will 
agree that Dr. Milton Whitney, Chief of the Bureau of Soils, 
and an expert on matters pertaining to fertilizer, was right 
when he said that the present policy pertaining to the manu- 
facture and distribution of fertilizer was wrong and should be 
remedied. 

I have no doubt but that the manufacture of fertilizer by 
the Ford Co. at Muscle Shoals would revolutionize the fer- 
tilizer business in this country by reason of the quality and 
price of the fertilizer produced. 

When the war ended it was costing the Government $1,000,000 
an hour. One reason was that those who sold us nitrates and 
explosives of different kinds charged any price they pleased 
while our boys were fighting and dying in the trenches in 
France. We were helpless—had to get our nitrates from Chile. 

We are dependent upon Chilean nitrate for nitrogen for war 
and fertilizer purposes. We have paid out for Chilean nitrate 
since 1867 the enormous sum of $821,183,624.12. un addition to 
this large sum the people of the United States, principally the 
farmers, have paid to Chile an export duty of $11.87 per ton on 
Chilean nitrates, which has amounted to $163,647.780.63 since 
1867. 

Why should the farmers of the United States continue to pay 
tribute to a foreign country to secure nitrogen for fertilizer 
purposes when there is over 21,000,000 tons of nitrogen in the 
air over every square mile, when we have one of the largest and 
best nitrogen plants in the world, equipped and planned to take 
the nitrogen from the air and convert it into a solid substance 
by means of the patented process for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, and thereby lower the prices and keep our money at 
home? We not only pay a high price for the Chilean nitrate 
and an export tax, but high ocean freight rates for four or five 
thousand miles to the nearest American port, and then high 
railroad freight rates to the station nearest to the farmer, then 
usually a long-distance haul over muddy roads to the farm 
where it is to be used. After all of this expense, it contains 
only about 16 per cent of nitrogen; the balance is of no value 
as a plant food and is what is usually called filler. Mr. Ford 
proposes to make a concentrated fertilizer and sell it to the 
farmer and let him do the mixing if he desires and save all 
this expense. 

The American representative of the Chilean Nitrate Corpora- 
tion testified before the Graham Committee on War Expendi- 
tures that the price of Chilean nitrate, or nitrate of soda, as it 
is commonly called, was fixed by the Chilean Nitrate Commis- 
sion in London. He also stated that the by-product coke-oven 
companies in the United States placed the same price on their 
ammonium sulphate in proportion to nitrogen content, He 
further stated that, in his opinion, if the Muscle Shoals plant 
should be operated for the manufacture of fertilizer that the 
Chilean Nitrate Corporation would have to sell Chilean nitrate 
at the same price that it would be sold for at Muscle Shoals. 
So it is easy to understand why the Chilean Nitrate Corporation 
should oppose the Ford offer. It has no competition at this 
time and is interested in keeping down competition. 

The acceptance of the Ford offer will make us independent 
of this foreign power both for fertilizer and war purposes. The 


quality of fertilizer we are now using is inferior, and the 
prices prohibitive in proportion to the present prices of farm 
products. We have been diligent in our effort to enact legisla- 
tion in the interest of the farmers; we have secured large 
amounts of national aid to rural roads; we have provided a 
system of farm loan banks for the purpose of enabling the farm- 
ers to secure long-time loans at a low rate of interest; we have 
revived the activities of the War Finance Corporation in order 
to assist the farmers in marketing their crops; we have recently 
enacted a cooperative marketing bill. We now have an oppor- 
tunity to do something further by accepting the Ford offer 
and protecting the American farmer from further imposition by 
these foreign and domestic monopolies who fix and manipulate 
the prices of fertilizer at their will without any regard to the 
ae of farm products or the financial ability of the American 
er. 

There are 6,500,000 farmers in the United States. Thirty- 
eight per cent of our population live on farms, The annual 
value of crops and live stock amount to from eleven to twenty- 
five billion dollars. Agriculture has an investment of $80,- 
000,000,000, the largest investment by far of any other business. 
The next largest business is railroads, with an investment of 
$20,000,000,000. 

The shrinkage in value of the crops of 1920 amounted to 
$8,000,000,000, from which the farmers have not yet recovered. 
In the face of this condition of the American farmer the price 
of Chilean nitrate has advanced $17 per ton since January 1. 
The fertilizer known as 8-3-3 has advanced from $26 a ton 
to $81 a ton. 

The National Fertilizer Association opposes the Ford offer. 
It has flooded Members of Congress with literature in which it 
is contended, first, that the Ford Co. can not make fertilizer 
at Muscle Shoals, and second, that it can not make it cheaper 
than it is now being sold. If this be true, why should they be 
so concerned about the Ford offer? It is very apparent that 
they believe that Ford can make fertilizer cheaper, and that 
it will materially affect their business. This same representa- 
tive of the National Fertilizer Association contended before 
the Military Committee of the House that a monopoly of water- 
power interests was in the interest of the people. 

EARLY ACTION IS NECESSARY IN ORDER TO GIVE EMPLOYMENT TO LABOR 
ON LARGE SCALE, s; 

Mr. Ford intends, if his offer is accepted, to begin work imme- 
diately and give employment to thousands of people who are 
now unable to secure employment. He claims that the develop- 
ment of his company will eventually result in giving employ- 
ment to 1,000,000 people. This, with an average of five to the 
family, would mean 5,000,000 people employed and supported as 
a direct result of this development. 

Can anyone doubt for a moment that Mr. Ford, with his im- 
mense capital, organization, and wonderful record of efficiency, 
will not make a success of this undertaking? Would not the 
American people regard it as a national calamity to reject the 
Ford offer and prevent this development, which would be 
nation-wide in its beneficial effects? 

The acceptance of the Ford offer would not only result in 
giving employment to labor on a large scale, provide for better 
and cheaper fertilizer, and improvement to navigation, but that 
part of the country within a radius of 200 miles, and probably 
more, and all intervening points would be supplied with cheap 
power for all purposes. 

It also means the investment by the Ford Co. of forty or fifty 
million dollars in equipping the nitrate plant for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer and the establishment of other industrial 
plants. 

THOMAS A. EDISON SAYS THE DETROIT MANUFACTURER WOULD MAKE A 
GREAT SUCCESS WITH HIS PLANS AT MUSCLE SHOALS, 

It is claimed by some that Mr. Ford can not make a success 
of the fertilizer business at Muscle Shoals. Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison, after visiting Muscle Shoals and making full investiga- 
tion, said he considered that it was a practical thing to make 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals; that there is nothing complex about 
it. Is not his opinion worth something? 

Many said that Mr. Ford could not make cheap automobiles, 
trucks, and tractors in competition with those engaged in the 
business when he commenced, but in this they were mistaken. 
Last year the Ford Co. turned out 1,013,958 passenger auto- 
mobiles and trucks, and is now selling an automobile, a tractor, 
and a truck for $1,150, and claims that he will be able to reduce 
it to $1,000 if his offer for Muscle Shoals is accepted. 

The success of Henry Ford is the marvel of the century when 
we realize what he has accomplished was in spite of the power- 
ful opposition, fighting a single-handed battle. The great 
masses of the people of the Nation not only indorse his offer 
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but have implicit faith in his ability to carry out the big plans 
he has in view if he gets Muscle Shoals. 

One of the chief causes of his success is because he is willing 
to help his fellow man, No one ever hears of friction between 
capital and labor in the great manufacturing plants of the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Henry Ford believes in high wages and low price of product, 
On that basis he has been a wonderful success. In this respect 
he is very different to many of the leaders of financial power 
in this country, 

FORD OFFER INDORSED BY ALE FARM ORGANIZATIONS AND FARM PAPERS. 


The Ford offer has the hearty and unanimous indorsement of 
every farm organization and farm newspaper in this country. 
The representatives of these farm organizations have visited 
Muscle Shoals several times and made a thorough investigation 
of its possibilities from a fertilizer standpoint and have been 
unanimous in: their report and recommendations in favor of the 
completion of the development and the operation of the plants, 
They regard the acceptance of the Ford offer as the only hope 
of relief from the Chilean nitrate and fertilizer monopolies and 
trusts. The farmers of this country are watching closely the 
action of Congress in the matter of the Ford offer and will not 
be satisfied unless this is done. They are intelligent and fully 
understand the Ford offer, and are confident that if it is ac- 
cepted that the Ford company will revolutionize the fertilizer 
industry, destroy the monopoly, and give them cheaper and 
better fertilizer. 

The Ford offer has the unqualified indorsement of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, an organization composed of strong 
and successful business men covering a territory representing 
55 per cent of the population of the United States. 

INDORSED BY WASHINGTON FARMERS’ CONFERENCE. 


The Ford offer was unanimously indorsed by the great 
farmers’ conference, which was called by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, at the request of President Harding, which was 
in session in the city of Washington for five days the latter 
part of January of this year. During the discussion of the 
Ford offer in that conference only one voice was raised against 
it, and that was by an official of the American Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation. 

President Harding, in addressing the Washington Conference 
of Farmers, among other things, made the following significant 
statement: 

Waterways have been too long neglected in America. We need a 
practical development of water resources, both for transportation and 

wer. A large share of the railroad tonnage is coal for railway fuel. 

he experiences. of railway electrification demonstrate the possibility 
of reducing this vast and increasing efficiency. We may begin very 
soon to consider plans to electrify our railroads. 

Soon after this address was delivered by President Harding, 
Mr. Mapothier, president of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
one of the great railway systems of the country, announced in a 
speech in Birmingham, Ala., that he was in favor of the Ford 
offer for Muscle Shoals, and if it was accepted by Congress his 
company would like to make a trial of electricity in railroad 
operation on its branch line from Muscle Shoals to Nashville, 
Tenn., a distance of about 150 miles. 

The 800,000 horsepower developed at Muscle Shoals would 
conserve 6,500,000 tons of coal annually; that is, the water 
power would be equal to the power generated by the use of that 
much coal. 

So when the water power is developed in accordance with the 
Ford offer, it will also mean a conservation of coal on a big 
scale. 

Business, civic, and commercial organizations in all parts of 
the country have passed resolutions urging Congress to accept 
the Ford offer. I do not recall anything that has ever hereto- 
fore attracted such a nation-wide interest and favorable in- 
dorsement. Not only farmers but merchants, bankers, and pro- 
fessional men have made known to Members of Congress their 
approval of the Ford offer and their desire that it be accepted. 
This sentiment for the Ford offer has been demonstrated by the 
people in all parts of the country by means of petitions, resolu- 
tions of mass meetings, women’s clubs, leagues of women voters, 
posts of the American Legion, labor organizations, and civic 
organizations. of all kinds urging Congress to adopt the Ford 
offer. 

The Alabama delegation in Congress is as a unit in favor of 
the Ford offer, and will continue to work together very 
earnestly to have it accepted by Congress. The delegation is 
equally as strong and united in its opposition to the offer of 
the Alabama Power Co: and its efforts to defeat the Ford offer. 
However, the offer of the Alabama Power Co, has been unani- 
mously rejected by the Military Committee of the House, to 
which it was referred, 


The delegations from a number of other States have also 
indorsed the Ford offer. 

I am heartily in fgvor of the acceptance of the last and final 
offer of Henry Ford, made on the 31st day of May, 1922, which 
includes the Gorgas steam plant. 

Ir THE FORD OFFER IS NOT APPROVED, WHAT WILL THE COMMITTER 
RECOMMEND? 

It would seem that there is but one of three courses for Con- 
gress to follow, viz: 

1. That of scrapping the development, which has cost over 
$100,000,000, as has been suggested by the big interests opposing 
the Ford offer; or 

2. For the Government to complete the water-power develop- 
ment and go into the business of selling power and manufac- 
turing and selling fertilizer; or 

3. Accept the Ford offer and convert a large war-time expendi- 
ture into an investment which will result in a great benefit to 
the entire country. * 

It would be almost unthinkable to consider the first; the 
second would be very objectionable to the great majority of 
people; the third is the only safe and sensible course to pursue 
and would meet with the approval of the country at large. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. ALMON. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

Mr. HILL. I make the same request. 

Mr. JAMES. I make the same request. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I make the same request. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that all gentlemen who 
desire to extend their remarks on the subject under debate may 
have that privilege for five legislative days. 

Mr. MANN. Five legislative days—better make it calendar 
days. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. MANN. 


Five calendar days. 

Is there objection? 
> I have no objection to making it 15 calendar 
ays. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extensions of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the appropria- 
tion for Muscle Shoals. It is very pleasing to us who have 
been the friends of this project from the beginning to see the 
change of sentiment in favor of it, and let us hope that we will 
soon have the opportunity of deciding whether or not we shall 
adopt a comprehensive policy giving the people of the country 
the benefit that we see in it or whether we shall let it go to 
waste. 

Reduced to its last analysis, the development of Musele 
Shoals means cheaper fertilizer for the farmers of the United 
States in time of peace and a munition plant removed from 
attack from the sea in case of emergency. 

When we asked for this appropriation about a year ago we 
were told from the floor of the House that it was extravagance. 
But to-day many who criticized it then have come to understand 
that the development of this plant will prove to be a great econ- 
omy and benefit to the people of the United States. After long 
consideration: of the Muscle Shoals development problem, the 
House committee having charge of this measure have filed sev- 
eral reports. Certainly Congress ought to give us the right of 
way for the consideration of this measure. The House committee 
admits that the only pending development program worth con- 
sideration is that submitted by Mr. Ford, which already has 
the popular indorsement in so far as that indorsement can be 
given by favorable resolutions and mass meetings of commercial 
bodies. In other words, the people of this country are demand- 
ing that Mr. Ford be given the opportunity to develop it. They 
feel that no measure we could enact could do more to help 
preserve the fertility of the soil and build up the country than 
this one. It is a question that we should solve as a great Ameri- 
can question without regard to partisanship. T repeat; we are 
glad to get this appropriation to continue the work, but we hope 
that we will soon be given an opportunity to decide upon a com- 
prehensive plan, and that when we reach that time that the 
Ford proposition be accepted, 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this amendment 
(Huddleston amendment); and should it be voted down I shall 
vote for the James amendment. I prefer the first, for the 


reason that it makes the appropriation unavailable in the 
event the Ford offer is accepted by the Congress. I entertain: 
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the belief that the appropriation of $7,500,000, carried by the 
Senate amendment, to empower the Government to renew the 
work at Muscle Shoals and the undertaking by the Government 
of the completion of the dam is simply a covert effort to 
defeat the Ford offer. It is indeed singularly strange that the 
opponents of Ford in this House should now be enthusiastic 
advocates of a resumption by the Government of the work at 
Muscle Shoals, when less than two years ago they were opposed 
to the continuation and completion of that enterprise and 
defeated a bill carrying an appropriation of $10,000,000 for that 
purpose. 

These same gentlemen at that time wanted to junk the whole 

project. This change of heart and of front on their part indi- 
cates very strongly that the scheme of the enemies of Ford is 
to serve the interests of the Alabama Power Co., the Fertilizer 
Trust, and other moneyed interests to the detriment of the 
farmers of the country by placing every obstacle possible in 
Ford’s way, and to delay as long as possible the consideration 
of the bill carrying his offer, with the hope that he may with- 
draw it or that a public sentiment may be built up by untruth- 
ful propaganda which will, in a measure, excuse or justify the 
Congress in working out the scheme of having the Government 
enter upon the manufacture of nitrates to be used for fer- 
tilizer purposes. 
Ano more pleasing plan to the Fertilizer Trust could be de- 
vised. To have their friends and the friends of the hydroelec- 
tric companies operating, in the name of the Government, a fer- 
tilizer and electric plant at Muscle Shoals would be all they 
could ask for or could wish. Those concerns know that all com- 
petition under Government operation would be gone. In fact, 
it would never have a beginning. They also know that such an 
operation would result in failure and that ultimately they could 
acquire the property at their own figures. Furthermore, they 
know that the Government would be years in completing the 
dam resulting in the installation of new machinery for the 
manufacture of nitrates, all conducive of the promotion of the 
interest of the power companies and the Fertilizer Trust and 
promotive of the dwarfing and strangling to death of the enter- 
prise, which if operated by Ford will grow and prosper, bringing 
manifold blessings to the agricultural interests throughout the 
entire country, giving to the farmers cheaper fertilizers, the 
industrial enterprises cheaper power, and to the laboring man 
employment and better living conditions. 

All these things are greatly desired. They bring prosper- 
ity and contentment to the people of the Nation, and, to some 
degree, fulfill the purposes for which this Government was 
organized, 

They tend to promote the general welfare and insure domestic 
tranquillity—one of the purposes sought to be accomplished in 
the ordination of the Constitution, the supreme law of the land. 
To permit the appropriation carried by the Senate amendment 
to this bill to become available immediately upon the passage of 
the bill means the administration of the funds by a hand un- 
friendly to Ford; to put in his hands a powerful weapon to be 
used in the defeat of the efforts of Ford and his friends to 
create conditions promotive of the building of an industrial 
city, the stimulation of the production of farm products, and the 
prosperity of the people of the entire Nation. 

It would indeed be a calamity to permit Ford’s enemies to 
prevent him from acquiring Muscle Shoals by an apparently 
fair proposition, but which is, in truth aud in fact, an insidious 
and underhand attack, having for its purpose the defeat of 
his plans, which contemplate giving to the people of this coun- 
try a development promotive of their prosperity never before, 
in their history, dreamed of. It would be more than unfortu- 
nate to permit the Alabama Power Co. and its allies to get 
control of this, one of the greatest water powers of the Nation; 
and in my humble judgment the attempt to make the appro- 
priation carried by the Senate amendment is a scheme, subtle 
and covert, to accomplish that result. 

The Alabama Power Co. is entitled to no consideration at 
the hands of this Congress. It once betrayed the trust com- 
mitted to it by this Government. It undertook and did con- 
struct on a fee basis the Gorgas plant, for which it received 
the munificent sum of $225,000. It constructed that plant for 
the Government upon its own land and so connected it with 
its own plant as to render separation of the two practically 
impossible without serious injury and damage to both. In 
doing so it violated one of the plain provisions of the statute 
enacted by this Congress. It did more than this, if that were 
possible. It took advantage of the emergency conditions cre- 
ated by the war to incorporate into the contract under which 
it constructed the Gorgas plant the right to purchase from the 
Government that plant at a price to be fixed by certain desig- 
nated persons, again violating the statutes. 


It was not until some time after the Ford offer was made 
known and, indeed, not until the Military Affairs Committee 
of this House began its investigation of the merits of the Ford 
offer that the Alabama Power Co. made known that it would 
insist upon its rights under the illegal and unconscionable con- 
tract obtained from a representative of this Government under 
circumstances of which no just man would take advantage. 
And this is the situation and attitude of the corporation now 
seeking to acquire control of the Muscle Shoals property to 
perpetuate its greedy monopoly of the most valuable asset that 
the State of Alabama has and to defeat a development that 
will be of incalculable benefit to the people of this country, espe- 


cially the farmers. With such a course of dealing, involving 


the betrayal of the trust and confidence reposed under circum- 
stances produced by war conditions and at a time when loyalty 
to America and American ideals should prevail, I insist that 
that concern is entitled only to such consideration as is usually 
awarded to those who prostitute, to their selfish ends, the 
functions of a Government established by the people and for 
the people, and that it has merited the righteous condemnation 
of the people whom it seeks to oppress, 

Whether Ford is successful in the acceptance of his offer by 
the Congress, his proposal has accomplished the result of giv- 
ing an impetus and creating a quickening of interest in water- 
power development throughout this country which will be of 
incalculable value to the entire Nation. His offer has developed 
an appreciation of the enormous values of the Tennessee River 
for transportation and hydroelectric purposes. It has pointed 
the way for cheaper fertilizers, cheaper transportation, and 
cheaper power for industrial enterprises. 

It has awakened in Congress an appreciation of the illimit- 
able potentialities of the Tennessee River, of other undevel- 
oped water powers, and of their inestimable value to the peo- 
ple of this country. He has brought a realization to the 
farmers of this country that, in the development of water 
powers used for the production of nitrates, fertilizers may 
be manufactured at reasonable cost, and that they may be 
bought in the markets of the country at a price that will jus- 
tify their use by landowners in the building up and the mak- 
ing of their lands more productive of crops. His offer has 
brought a realization to the consumers of farm products that 
the cost of those products can be lessened with a profit to the 
farmer who raises them. His offer has brought a realization 
to the industrial world, that by the use of the water powers 
of the country hydroelectricity may be made to take the place 
of coal and other fuel now used to produce power necessary 
to the operation of industrial plants. His offer has brought 
to the workingman an appreciation and a realization that the 
development of water power is capable of productive power 
for enterprises at a cost which will enable those enterprises 
to give employment at good wages and to maintain living con- 
ditions conducive to contentment and loyalty to American 
institutions. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present 
a conference report for printing under the rule on the naval 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and naval service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and 
for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, how much time remains on 
this side? 

The SPEAKER. Eight minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. CLOUSE]. z 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I realize that there are many 
gentlemen here who are desirous of debating this question, and 
hence I shall not consume but a short time in summing up the 
facts that lead me to believe that the completion of this project 
is not only meritorious but an imperative national necessity. 
The human mind reyolts at the thought of war, and especially 
since we see upon every hand the cold and cruel evidence of its 


brutality, as indicated by the thousands and tens of thousands 


of brave and patriotic American boys whose fortunes have been 
blighted and whose lives have been rendered dark and desolate 
and despondent as a result of their glorious service in the re- 
cent world conflict. Our fervent prayer to God Almighty is 
that war shall be no more, but as worthy sires of them that are 
to follow in our footsteps let us not forget that a nation, no 
less than the individual, which fails to provide for its own 
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household has renounced the faith of the founding fathers, and 
its inevitable doom is death. 

The pitiful plight in which we found ourselves as a Nation 
when war was declared against the Imperial Government of 
Germany, and the consequential loss of human life and the 
wealth of the Nation as a result of our unpreparedness for war, 
should be a sufficient warning to us and to our posterity. I 
have no doubt but that there are in the silent cemeteries. of 
France to-day hundreds, yea, thousands of newly-made sepul- 
chres, in which rests the immortal dust of American men that 
would not have been there had we been prepared to furnish 
them the necessary equipment with which to meet the foe. 

Millions, yea, billions of dollars; in addition to the lives) of 
our courageous men, was the price and penalty imposed upon 
America in the mad rush for preparedness after war had been 
declared. Much of these billions of debt we must, in shame, 
confess was imposed through lack of the exercise of proper 
business management, and millions of it was simply stolen 
through graft made possible by the cost plus 10 per cent plan 
of construction. The air-nitrogen plant at Muscle Shoals cost 
in the neighborhood of $70,000,000, and little does it matter 
now how economically or how extravagantly it was constructed, 
it is sufficient, and I think proper to say, that this plant is not 
only the largest but the greatest air-nitrogen plant in all the 
world. In times of war it is indispensable, and in times of peace 
can be utilized, in conjunction with the power developed through 
the completion of the immense dam upon which we have already 
spent $17,000,000, in the manufacture of nitrates of ammonia 
for the benefit of the farmers of the United States. 

Its completion and usage in the manufacture of fertilizer 
in times of peace promises not only a benefit to the farmers but 
the Nation as well. No nation can enjoy the zenith of its pros- 
perity, if indeed it can enjoy a limited degree, without first 
giving prosperity to that great and important industry known 
as agriculture. Agriculture can not remain prosperous indefi- 
nitely without replenishing the soil with elements essential to 
productivity, nor can it thrive and prosper unless these elements 
can be supplied to the farmer at a reasonable cost. The Nation 
can not long survive unless the soil from which the staff of life 
must come is replenished and kept in the highest state of pro- 
ductivity. In all the histery of the world no Nation has yet 
fallen except it be as a result of military defeat or the exhaus- 
tion of the fertility of the soil. Assyria and Babylom and other 
great nations of Biblical times, supporting millions of people, 
raising great armies in Persia that came across into parts of 
Enrope, are to-day desert wastes where crops will not grow; and 
they were destroyed fundamentally because of the destruction 
of their soil fertility. This Nation, confronted as it is with an 
ever-increasing population, with full possession of the facts 
leading to the downfall of empires in the past, cognizant, as 
we must be, of the ever-increasing drift of our population away 
from the farm to the city, must open its eyes and accept the 
golden opportunities fixed by the hand of Divine Providence 
in the powerful possibilities that await development on the 
Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals. 

Let us come now to a consideration of what is the best thing 
to do with this immense project to insure the greatest good to 
the greatest number of our people. I should never approve the 
losing control by the Government of the nitrate plants in case of 
a national emergency, no more than would I approve the opera- 
tion of this plant by the Government for the purpose of develop- 
ing power for commercial purposes, for I do not believe in the 
doctrine of Government ownership and operation of public 
utilities, and if I had ever been guilty of approving such a 
doctrine I would want to wash my hands and turn my back 
upon its memory after seeing the miserable mess coming out of 
governmental control during the war. I believe in the individual 
initiative necessary to the successful operation of any business, 
and therefore I believe in the offer made by Mr. Ford for the 
lease of this property, and hope that in due time it will be 
accepted. 

We should not, nor do the people expect, that we go blindly 
into the making of a contract relating to this very valuable 
property. The Committee on Military Affairs, while not in 
accord in their views as to the disposition of this property, are, 
nevertheless, to be congratulated for the intelligent and com- 
prehensive manner in which they have conducted the hearings. 
By the fruits of their labor, extending over a period of months, 
we have before us every fact necessary to an intelligent con- 
sideration and determination of the question of its disposition: 
At no time has there been the slightest intimation of partisan 
politics entering into it. In fact, every member of that com- 
mittee has sought diligently to reach the merits, and as a result 
of their painstaking efforts the offer of Mr. Ford has been so 
modified from time to time as I deem it to be now entirely 


acceptable to the majority of this House as well as to the 
millions. of farmers throughout the country, 

The advantages of the Ford proposal may be briefly. sum- 
marized in this way: 


tion, 


in the nitrate plant, since he agrees to maintain it in its present 
state of readiness for the manufacture of explosives, thereby 
relieving the Government of the expense incident to guarding, 
maintaining, and keeping up the depreciation charges, which, 
in round numbers, would amount to $400,000 annually. 

Third. Provides, slack-water navigation when the dams are 
completed over the entire Muscle Shoals obstruction, which is 
at present the greatest single obstruction to the complete navi- 
gation of the Tennessee River. The expense to which the Gov- 
ernment would have to go in order to complete this project for 
navigation purposes alone is estimated at $8,000,000. 

Fourth. Develops one of the greatest water-power projects 
in the world, producing far more power than the Niagara Falls, 

Fifth. Proposes, at his individual expense, to construct dams 
on the several rivers. flowing into the Tennessee above Muscle 
Shoals in order to develop storage reservoirs sufficient to in- 
crease the flow at Muscle Shoals during the dry season of the 


First, It removes the objection against Government opera- 
Second. Protects: in full the Government's war-time interest 


year and thereby stabilize the power development to the maxi- 5 


mum throughout the entire year. 

Sixth. The Ford proposal provides the fullest operation of the 
fertilizer feature; provides for the research into the discovery of 
hew processes, and their commercial use when demonstrated, and 
it is but reasonable to expect from such a development that the 
cost of fertilizer to the farmer will be cut in half. In other 
words, it would save the farmer at present rates of consumption 
$100,000,000 annually on his fertilizer bill and at the same time 
provide a lower cost factor in the production of food and clothing. 

Seventh. It is further proposed by Mr. Ford that he take over 
the completion of the Wilson Dam and also complete Dam No. 
3, whieh is 17 miles up the river, at cost and without profit, and 
will pay to the Government 4 per cent interest on whatever 
amount thus spent, and also provides an amortization fund which 
will return the expended amount to the Government, together 
with the property itself at the end of the lease. 

What more could we ask than what he has offered? What 
more could he do than he has offered to do? 

Let us therefore make the appropriation as provided in the 
Senate amendment of $7,500,000, contingent upon nd with the 
hope that before October 1, 1922, we shall have had the time and 
opportunity to consider and pass upon the Ford offer, favorably, 
I trust, with the assurance that, when completed, our safety, our 
peace, our progress, our prosperity; and our happiness as a Na- 
tion have been made secure. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would not repre- 
sent the people who honored me with a seat in this Chamber 
should I fail to exert every honorable means for the early ac- 
ceptance of the Ford offer for the development of Muscle Shoals, 
[Applause. | 

The people of Tennessee believe, and I think rightly so, that 
the Ford proposal is the only proposition thus far made that is 
worthy of the dignity of congressional consideration. They have 
implicit faith in Henry Ford's initiative and business ability. 
They believe he possesses the genius and vision to realize those 
ideals which prompted him to propose such a stupendous in- 
dustrial undertaking, I have observed his matchless and star- 
tling success in the industrial world with no little interest. 
His unparalleled record as a financier justifies the confidence 
of the country in his ability to get results. It was Henry Ford 
who first focused the attention of the public on the great pos- 
sibilities of Muscle Shoals. He said of Muscle Shoals, “ Let 
me have it, and I will make it a wonderful development, some- 
thing that will open the eyes of the world.” Thomas A. Edison, 
the greatest inventive genius of all ages, after making a personal 
visit to Muscle Shoals, said, “ You ask me the possibilities of 
Muscle Shoals: I can not tell you; they are so great.“ Numer- 
ous authorities and experts of both national and international 
prominence have registered their faith in the possibilities of 
this gigantic water-power site, one of the world's greatest gifts 
of nature. 

Mr. Speaker; my time is too limited to permit a discussion 
at length of the detailed significance of the Ford offer, and other 
gentlemen are anxious to be heard, However, at a later date I 
expect to have more to say, calling the attention of the Con- 
gress and the country to what I believe to be a logical and 
compelling’ reason why Congress can not afford to refuse to 
accept the Ford offer, 
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To me it is most gratifying to note the interest Congress is 
manifesting in the continued construction of Dam No. 2 at 
Muscle Shoals. This is a wise policy and warrants the ap- 
proval of the country. I was especially delighted to hear the 
distinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] say that 
recent investigations of Muscle Shoals by certain Members of 
Congress have convinced many who have heretofore been op- 
posed to additional expenditures by the Government, and that 
they now believe that construction should be resumed and 
that Muscle Shoals is indeed one of the Nation's greatest assets. 

Mr. Speaker, Muscle Shoals is a national asset, and the ques- 
tion of its development is a national problem; one in which 
every citizen, be he farmer, merchant, manufacturer, or en- 
gaged in any other yocation, should be vitally and sincerely 
concerned. 

Military experts of the country declare that Muscle Shoals 
adequately developed and scientifically operated would be the 
Gibraltar of our national defense in time of hostilities. Despite 
our hope for an ever-enduring and unending peace between our 
country and the nations of the world let us not be so foolish as 
to believe that wars will be no more. The recent World War 
revolutionized both offensive and defensive military operations. 
It was from the airplane came the most dangerous and disas- 
trous weapon of the foe, Hereafter the nation which holds the 
supremacy of air will be most able to defend its shores from the 
invading enemy, With Muscle Shoals completed and in opera- 
tion it can be immediately converted from a commercial indus- 
trial plant into the most powerful munition plant in the world, 
especially provided with facilities for the manufacture of chemi- 
cal processes so essential for high explosives. 

Do not misconstrue me; I am not a militarist; I would that 
war would never be again. I only make mention of these 
facts hoping to impress Congress and the country with the 
magnitude of the hidden resources of Muscle Shoals. I am not 
only concerned in the development of Muscle Shoals as an 
arsenal in time of war but I am more concerned in Muscle 
Shoals being made a national asset in time of peace. I fer- 
vently hope that it may never become necessary to appropriate 
the facilities of this great enterprise for the manufacture of 
munitions of war. Mr. Speaker, the impelling reason that 
prompts me to urge the acceptance of the Ford offer and the 
early completion of Muscle Shoals is the probable service that 
can be rendered the great agricultural interests of the country 
in time of peace. 

Recognized authorities, worthy of the confidence of the 
public, insist that the cheap water power that can be obtained 
at Muscle Shoals, surrounded as it is by inexhaustible minerals, 
will make it possible for fertilizers to be manufactured from 
25 to 50 per cent less than it can now be purchased. If this 
contention is correct, and it must be admitted that it has not 
been successfully refuted even by the most skillful opponent 
of the Ford proposal, it is the plain duty of Congress to promptly 
provide this enormous saving for the farmers of the Nation. 
Other industries are demanding” and receiving legislative pro- 
tection at the hands of Congress, and it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to support such legislation in many instances. It 
has also been my pleasure to support in every instance legis- 
lation which had for its purpose the promotion of the interest 
of the farmer. But, Mr. Speaker, I can not refrain from in- 
sisting that one of the greatest blessings to the agricultural 
interests of the country would, in my judgment, be the early 
completion and operation of Muscle Shoals. - 

Mr. Speaker, I shall gladly support this $7,500,000 appropria- 
tion for the continued construction of Dam No. 2. However, I 
expect to support the James amendment, hoping that Congress 
-may take some action on the Ford offer before October 1 of 
this year. Personally I would prefer that construction begin 
on Dam No, 2 at once, due to the unemployment situation in 
that section. But the friends of the Ford offer are anxious for 
the House to act on the eommittee's report before construction 
is resumed, and being an enthusiastic supporter of the Ford 
offer and anxious to expedite its early acceptance I gladly 
join with those in the policies they think best to pursue. 

Mr. Speaker, the consideration of the merits of this important 
question should not be tainted with politics or influenced by 
sectional prejudices. I sincerely hope that an opportunity will 
be presented for the consideration of the committee’s report. 
I want to indorse what the able ranking member of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, Mr. McKENZIE, of Illinois, said. This 
Congress is capable of determining this proposition, and it is 
both legally and morally obligated to perform this duty. 

Government ownership and operation of Muscle Shoals would 
be a departure from the fundamental principles of our indus- 
trial, national, time-honored policies. The huge and horrifying 
losses Incurred by the railroad under Government control during 


the World War are too recent and appalling for this Congress 
to be so unwise as to again attempt a similar experiment. 

Mr. Speaker, Muscle Shoals’ magnificent water power not 
only can be used for the manufacture of cheap fertilizer, saving 
millions annually to a splendid and patriotic class of citizens, 
but it will generate electricity which can be used by the sur- 
rounding cities hundreds of miles away, thereby stimulating 
industry, giving employment to thousands of citizens, making 
happy and prosperous a great and grateful people. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have been very 
much amused all day listening to the attitude of gentlemen on 
that side of the House. Last year the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was unfriendly to the appropriation for which you then 
clamored. This year the Committee on Appropriations is 
friendly to the appropriation which you then clamored for, but 
which you now refuse. It is rather singular—I can not under- 
stand it—that you now insist on talking about a proposal which 
is not before the House. You say that if we give you the 
$7,500,000 to carry on the work to complete the dams at Muscle 
Shoals we will destroy the opportunity for future development. 
How inconsistent you are! Here is an opportunity to begin a 
work which will be carried on to completion in the long run. 
Does anyone deny that if we have a completed project we will 
be able to sell it for more money than if we have an uncom- 
pleted project? We have nothing to sell to-day except a pros- 
pect. We propose to have something to sell. It is the business 
of the Government to get all it can out of what it owns. There 
is no reason why we should not do so, but. you come here and 
ask us to yote for a proposal that no one knows anything about. 
We propose to give $7,500,000 now toward the completion of that 
great work. Let us assume that Henry Ford gets the contract. 
Does anyone deny if he does we will still be compelled to appro- 
priate money? Henry Ford does not propose to invest money 
in the completion of this work. He wants the Government to 
do that. The Committee on Appropriations comes to you with a 
proposal to invest this money for the completion of the work 
under the direction of its own engineers and you decline it. 

You say the appropriation must not be made or, if made, it 
must not be made available. How inconsistent that is. The 
Secretary of War says that we ought to go forward with the 
work. He recommends the appropriation of $7,500,000. He 
says that we can spend $7,500,000 a year economically, and that 
we can at this rate of expenditure complete the work in a 
reasonable time, Does anyone deny the ability of the Army 
engineers to supervise the completion of this work or the ex- 
penditure of this money? I want to appeal to the men here to 
vote the $7,500,000 recommended by the Committee on Appro- 
priations without restrictions, and then later on, if you have 
any proposal that means a contract with anybody—Ford or 
anybody else—bring it forward, and let us consider it on its 
merits and not become compelled to consider a proposition hog- 
tied by conditions placed on appropriations, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We would be very giad to have 
the proposition brought forward now for consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman knows better than anybody 
in the House, from his own legislative experience, that it is not 
poeaibie in the present legislative condition in the House to 

0 50. 

Mr. MANN. If the House should pass the bill now, it would 
not hasten the final completion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, It would indicate the policy of 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. But it would not hasten the event. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the amendment and all amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is.on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] to concur with a substi- 
tute amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Division, Mr. Speaker, 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays 132, 
not yoting 180, as follows: 


YEAS—118. 
Almon Bell Bowling Bulwinkle 
Aswell Bird Box Byrnes, 
Bankhead Blakene; Brand Byrns, n. 
bour Bland, Va. Briggs Cable 
arkley Bowers Browne, Wis, Carew 
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Collier 
Collins 


Cooper, Wis. 


y 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Dupré 
Favrot 
Fulmer 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gernerd 
Griffin 
Hammer 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hogan 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Atkeson 

Begg 

Benham 
Bixler 

Bland, Ind. 


Boies 
Brooks, Ill 


Christopherson 
Clouse 

Cole, lowa 
Cole, Ohio 


Arentz 


Brown, Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burtness 
Burton 

Butler 
Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 

Carter 
Chandler, N. X. 
Clague 

Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 


00 
Colton 
Connolly, Pa, 


Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Dallinger 
Davis, un. 


a 
Dickinson 


Fairchild 
Fairfield 


Huddleston Mapes Sisson 
Hudspeth Martin Smith, Mich. 
Jacoway Mead Smithwick 
ames Michaelson 1 — 1 
Jeffers, Ala. Michener Steagall 
Jones, 3 Moore, Ohio Sumners, Tex. 
eller Moore, Va, Taylor, Tenn, 
Kelley, Mich, Morgan Thomas 
<elly, Pa. Norton Thompson 
ncbeloe 83 Tillman 
ng e Tyson 
Kissel Oliver Upshaw 
Kopp Pou ngon 
Lampert Quin Voigt 
Lanham iney, III. Ward, N. C, 
Lankford Raker Wheeler 
Larsen, Ga Rankin Williams, III 
zaro Ricketts Williams, Tex, 
Lea, Calif, Sanders, N. Y. Wood, Ind. 
, Ga. Sanders, Tex Woodruff 
Linthicum dlin Woods, Va 
Lowre Schall Wright 
Me e Scott, Mich. Wurzbach 
McKenzie Sears 
Mansfield Sinnott 
NAYS—132, 
Elliott Knutson Ramseyer 
Ellis Kraus Reece 
Faust Kreider Rhodes 
Fess Leatherwood Riddick 
Fish Lehibach Rose 
Fisher Lineberger Scott, Tenn. 
Focht Little Shaw 
Fordney London Shreve 
ree Luhring semp 
French McArthur Smith, Idaho 
Frothingham McLaughlin, Mich Snell 
Funk McLaughlin, Nebr. Sproul 
Gensman McPherson Stafford 
ynn Madden Steenerson 
Goodykoontz Magee Strong, Kans, 
Gorman fann Strong, Pa 
Graham, Ill. Miller Sweet 
jreen, Iowa Mills Swing 
Hadley Millspaugh Taylor, N. J. 
Hardy, Colo. Mondell Temple 
Haugen Moore, III Timberlake 
Hawley Moores, Ind Tincher 
Hays Mott Tinkham 
Herrick Murph Towner 
Hickey Nelson, Me Vaile 
Hil Nelson, A. P. Volstead 
Hoch Newton, Minn. Walsh 
Hull Newton, Mo, Walters 
Johnson, S. Dak, en White, Kans. 
Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. White, Me. 
Jones, Pa, orter Williamson 
Kline, N. Y. . Winslow 
Kline, Pa. Purnel Woodyard 
NOT VOTING—180, 
Fenn Lawrence Robsion 
Fields Layton Rodenberg 
Fitzgerald Lee, N. ers 
Foster Logan Rosenbloom 
Frear Longworth Rossdale 
Freeman Luce Rouse 
Fuller Lyon Rucker 
Gahn McClintic Ryan 
Gallivan McCormick Sabath 
Garrett, Tex. McFadden Sanders, Ind, 
Gilbert McLaughlin, Pa. Shelton 
Goldsborough McSwain Siegel 
Gould MacGregor Sinclair 
Graham, Pa Maloney Snyder 
Greene, Mass. Merritt Stedman 
Greene, Montague Stephens 
Griest Montoya Stevenson 
Henry Morin ess 
Herse, Mudd * Stoll 
Hicks Nelson, J. M Sullivan 
Himes Nolan Summers, Wash. 
Hooker O’Brien Swank 
Hukriede Olpp Tague 
Humphreys Osborne Taylor, Ark 
Husted Overstreet Taylor, Colo. 
Hutchinson Padgett Ten Eyck 
Ireland alge Tilson 
Jefferis, Nebr. Park, Ga Treadway 
Johnson, — 595 Parker, N. Y Tucker 
Johnson, 5 Parks ,Ar Underhill 
Kahn Patterson, Mo Vare 
Kearns Patterson, N. J. Vestal 
Kendall Perkins Volk 
Kennedy Perlman Ward, N. Y 
Ketcham Petersen Wason 
ess Radcliffe Watson 
Kindred Rainey, Weaver 
Kinkaid Ransley Webster 
Kirkpatrick Rayburn Wilson 
Kitchin Reber Wingo 
Kleczka Reed, N. Y ise 
Knight Reed, W. Va Wyant 
Kunz Riordan Yates 
Langley Roach Young 
Larson, Minn Robertson Kihlman 


So the substitute was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Kinkaid (against) with Mr. Padgett (for). 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. McCOlintic. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 

Mr, Kabn with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Osborne with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Campbell of Penn- 
sylvania. . 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Rainey of Alabama, 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Garrett of Texas, 

Mr. Burtness with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Gahn with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Robsion with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. O'Brien, 

Mr. Colton with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. Overstreet. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Kunz. 5 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 


Mr. Maloney with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Reed of West Virginia with Mr, Larsen of Georgia. 
Mr. Luce with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Lee of New York with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Stedman. 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Swank. 
Mr. Frear with Mr. Stevenson, 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Parks of Arkansas, 
Mr. Codd with Mr. Humphreys. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Hooker, 


Mr. Hukriede with Mr. Montague. 
Dickinson with Mr. McSwain. 

. Hicks with Mr. Weaver. 

Fuller with Mr. Carter. 

. Chandler of New York with Mr. Wilson. 
. Fairfield with Mr. Black. 

Sinclair with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Wise. 

. Snyder with Mr. Tague. 

„ Volk with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

. Wason with Mr. Tucker. 

. Yates with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
. Wyant with Mr. Lyons 

Webster with Mr. Cockran. 

Watson with Mr. Buchanan. 

. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. WEAVER. I was in the House and did not hear my 
name called. I was in the cloakroom when my name was 
ealled the second time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. Was he 
present when his name was called? The Chair leaves it to the 
gentleman to answer. Was the gentleman present and listening? 

Mr. WEAVER. I do not think I was. I know there was an 
aye-and-no vote. I came in late. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from 
Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] is ill at his home and has been unable 
to be here on that account. He was one of those who was 
largely instrumental in locating the nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals, and he has been very active in bringing about its im- 
provement and also the acceptance of the Ford offer. If he 
were here, he would have voted for this amendment, and would 
vote for the James amendment and for the appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Janus]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. JAMES. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 118, noes 86. 
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Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those who favor the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] will, when their names 
are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—veas 144, nays | 
107, not voting 179, as follows: 


YEAS—144. 
Almon Impré Larsen, Ga. Sanders, N, Y. 
Aswell Dyer Lazára Senders; Tex. 
Bankhead Favrot Lea, Calif, Sandlin 
Barbour Fish Lee, Ga. Schall 
Barkley Fulmer Linthicum Seott, Mich, 
Kell Garner Little cott, Tenn 
Bird Garrett, Tenn, Lowrey Sears 
Blakeney Gernerd McDuffie Sinnott 
Bland, Ind. Glynn McKenzie Sisson 
Bland, Va. Gorman McLaughlin, Mich Smith; Mich. 
Boles Graham. III. Manstield mithwick 
Bowers Griffin Mapes Speaks 
Bowling Hammer Martin Steazgall 
Box Hardy. Colo: Mead Steenerson 
Brand Hardy, Tex. Michaelson Strong, Kans. 
Briggs — Harrison ener Summers, Tex. 
Browne, Wis. Hawes Miller Sweet 
Bulwinkle Hayden Moore, Ohio Swing 
Irnes. S. C. Hoch Moore, Va. Taylor, Tenn. 
Byrne Tenn Morgan Thomas 
Cable Huddleston Nelson, A. P. Thompson 
Carew Hudspeth Newton, Mo. Tillman 
Clague Jacoway Norton Tincher 
Clouse James O'Connor Tyson 
Collier Jeffers, Ala, Ogden 1 aw 
Collins Jones, Tex. Oldfield Vinson 
Connally, Tex. Keller Oliver Voigt 
Cooper, Wis. Kelley, Mich, Park, Ga. Weaver. 
Cramton Kelly, Pa. Pou Wheeler 
Crisp Kincheloe Williams, III. 
Cullen King Rainey, III. Williams. Tex. 
Curry Knutson Raker Wood, Ind. 
Davis, Tenn, Kopp Rankin Woodruff 
Dominick Lampert Reece Woods, Va 
Donghton _ Lanham Ricketts Wright 
Lowell Lankford Rose Wurzbach 
NAYS—107. 
Ackerman Demps Kissel Pringe 
Anderson Denison Kline, N. Y. Purest 
Andrew, Mass. Behols Kline, Pa. Ramseyer 
Andrews, Nebr, Elliott Kraus Rhodes 
Ansorge Ellis Kreider Riddick 
Anthony Faust Leatherwood Shaw 
Appleby Fess Lebibach Shreve 
Atkeson Fisher Lineberger Slem 
Regg Focht London, Smith, Idaho 
Benham Fordney Luhring Snell 
eae French ae Nebr. eaa 
Brooks, III. enc eLaug , Nebr. Staffo: 
Burdick thingham McPherson S 
Rorroughs nk Madden Taylor, N. J. 
Cannon Gensman Magee Temple 
Chalmers Goodykoontz Mann Timberlake 
Chandler, Okla. Green. Iowa Mills Tinkham 
Chinddlom Hadley Millspeugb Towner 
Christophersen Haugen Mondell Vaile 
Cole, Iowa Hawley Moore, Jli, Voistead 
Cole, Ohio Haye Moores, Ind 
Connell Hickey Mott White, Kans. 
Coughlin Hi Murphy White, Me. 
Crago Hul Nelson, Me. Williamson 
Crowther Johnson, S. Dak. Newton, Minn. Winslow 
Dale Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Woedrard 
Darrow Jones, Pa, Porter 
NOT VOTING—179. 
Arentz Dickinson Hukriede McLaughlin, Pa. 
Racharach Drane . Humphreys McSwain 
Deck Dre Husted MacGregor 
Reedy Driver Hutchinson Maloney 
Black Dunbar Ireland Merritt 
Blanton Dunn Jefferis, Nebr. Montague 
Bond Edmonds Johnson, Montoya 
Brennan Evans Johnson, Miss. Mo 
Britten Fairchild n Mudd 
B Pa, Fairfield Kearns Nelson, J. M. 
Brown. Tenn. Fenn Kendall Nolan 
0 Fields Kennedy O'Brien 
Burke Eitugerald Ketcham ae 
Burtness Foster Kiess rne 
Burton Frear Kindred Overstreet 
Butler Freeman Kinkaid Padgett 
Campbell, Kans. Fuller Kirkpatrick Pai 
Campbell, Pa. Gahn Kitchin Parker, N. Y. 
Cantril) Gallivan Kleezka Parks, Ark. 
Carter Garrett, Tex. Knight Patterson, Mo. 
Chandler, N. Y, Gilbert Kuns Patterson, N. J. 
Clark, Fla. Goldsborough Lang! erkins 
Clarke, N. L. Gould Larson, Minn, er 
Classon Graham, Pa, Lawrence Petersen 
Coekran Greene, Mass. yton Radcliffe 
Codd Greene, Vt. Lee, N. Y. Rainey, Ala. 
Colton. Griest Ransley 
Connolly, Pa. Henry Longworth Rayburn 
„Obi Herrick Reber 
Copley Hersey Lyon Reed, N. Y. 
Dallinger Hicks MeClintic Reed, W. Va. 
Davis, Minn. Himes MeCormic Riordan 
Deal Hooker McFadGen Reach 


Robertson Siegel. Taylor, Ark, Ward, N. C. 
on inclair Taylor, Colo. Wa son 

Rodenberg Snyder Ten Eyck Watson 
Rogers Stedman Tuson Webster 
Rosenbloom Stephens Treadway Wilson 
Rossdale Steyenson Tucker Wingo 
Rouse Stiness Underhill Wise 
Rucker Stoll Vare = Wyant 

an Sullivan Vestal Yates 
Sabath Summers, Wash. Volk Young 
Sanders, Ind. Swank Walters Zihlman 
Shelton Tague Ward, N. Y. 


So the amendment of Mr. James was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional. pair: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Ward of North Carolina, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

Mr. MANN. How about the motion to concur with an amend- 
ment? N 

The SPEAKER. The motion to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment was included in the gentleman’s mo- 
tion. ‘The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 230: Page 147, after the figures “$226,000” in line 16, 
strike out “ Provided, at moneys allotted’ to the Board of Mana: 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers by the Veteran: 
Bureau for support. maintenance, and care of World War veterans shall 
not be used to augment the appropriations made herein under the heads 
ef ‘Current expenses,” * Repairs,” and Farm.“ 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move to recede and concur with an 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. -The gentleman from Kansas: moves to re- 
cede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. ANTHONY moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 230 and agree to the same 


with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out of said amendment amended so as to 


Ton For the fiscal year 1924, and 8 thereafter, moneys allotted to 
the Board of Mana of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers by the Veterans’ Bureau for the support, maintenance, and 
care of World War veterans shall not be u to a nt the appro- 
priations made for the support of the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers. 

“ The provision in this act that the Governor of the Panama Canal, 
so far as the expenditures of appropriations contained in this act may 
be under his direction, shall, when it is more eeonomical, purchase 
needed materials, supplies, and equipment from available surplus or 
reserve stock of the War Department,’ shall not apply as to reserve 
Stocks when purchases are made for the Panama. Canal proper.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There seems to be a provision 
here for expenses for 1924. 

Mr. ANTHONY, The appropriations for saldiers’ homes are 
now considerably augmented by money received from the 
Veterans’ Bureau for the care of veterans, and they can use 
those moneys for the support of the homes in addition to those 
that we appropriate in this bill. Congress now has no control 
Whatever over those specific appropriations, augmented as they 
are by these large amounts from the Veterans’ Bureau. So 
we provide that next year these appropriations for the support 
of the homes must stand on their own bottom, and that Con- 
gress must appropriate the entire amount of money necessary 
for their conduct. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is a provision in the 
Constitution about not making appropriations for the Army 
for more than two years. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman I do not think 
that will interfere with that; it provides that for the next 
fiscal year Congress makes the entire appropriation; and it will 
force an estimate for the entire appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Vorst) there were 200 ayes and 30 noes, 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, L make a point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting. 
Two hundred and seventeen Members are present; the ayes 
have it, and the motion is agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Pr unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. STEDMAN, for 10 days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Reep of West Virginia, for 10 days, on account of 
sickness in his family, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 3690. An act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R.6110. An act amending section 97 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved Mareh 8, 1911. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3690. An act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois by unanimous consent was given 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, papers in the case of William Knowrek, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Also to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of John Marks, alias John Bell, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, 
June 25, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WEBSTER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3580. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Red River of the North at or near the 
city of Pembina, N. Dak.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1137). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 
H. R. 11971. A bill providing for publicity of contributions 
made for the purpose of influencing general or special elections 
at which Representatives in Congress and Members of the 
United States Senate are elected; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1138). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 12053. A 
bill to define butter and to provide a standard therefor; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1141). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
H. R. 12157. A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; without amendment (Rept. No. 1139). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12155) to provide 
for a site and public building at Mexia, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MILLSPAUGH: A bill (H. R. 12156) to amend the 
War Finance Corporation act by providing for advances to 
drainage and levee districts; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12157) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war; committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

By Mr. VOIGT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 355) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 356) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIS: Jo.nt resolution (H. J. Res, 357) granting 
the consent of the Congress of the United States of America to a 
compact and agreement between the State of Kansas and the 
State of Missouri respecting the erection, maintenance, and 
operation of the waterworks plants of the cities of Kansas 
City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo.; the taxation thereof, and 
exercise of eminent domain in connection therewith by each 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. A. P. NELSON: Resolution (H. Res. 381) providing 
for the continuation of the decoration of the House wing of the 
Capitol; to the Committee on Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12158) for 
the relief of Theodore F. Howe; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 12159) for the relief of 
D. H. MacAdam; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRENNAN: A bill (H. R. 12160) for the relief of 
Vincent Kolencik; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12161) granting a 
pension to Alice Campbell; to the committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ECHOLS: A bill (H. R. 12162) granting a pension to 
Georgia Ann Scarbrough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 12163) for the relief of 
William M. Pollock; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 12164) granting a pension to 
Cora Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 12165) granting an increase 
of Pension to Charles W. Stigers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12166) for the relief of 
A. A. Gates, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 12167) granting a pension 
to Charles R. Stephens; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 12168) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel Baxter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6068. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of the Richard J. Me- 
Nally Post No. 263, American Legion, New York City, indorsing 
the provisions contained in House bill 12021.- known as the 
merchant marine act of 1922, to previde Government subsidy 
for American-owned merchant vessels; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

6069. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of 52 New York City resi- 
dents, of the lithograph trade, relative to the pending tariff bill 
and American yaluation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

6070. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of N. T. Tongue, of 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Baltimore, favoring Under- 
hiill bill (H. R. 9546); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6071. Also, petition of Easter Airways, Baltimore, urging 
prompt passage of Wadsworth bill (H. R. 3076); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6072. Also, petition of Gregory Lambert, Baltimore, favoring 
Bursum-Morgan pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6073. By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of Columbiana Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, East Liverpool, Ohio, relative to 
aliens being exempt from military service and then obtaining 
citizenship; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

6074. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of evidence in support of 
House bill 12117, granting a pension to James A, Moniger, 
Company B, Fifty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6075. By Mr. WEBSTER: Four petitions of residents of Col- 
lege Place, Walla Walla, and vicinity, State of Washington, 
requesting that Congress do not pass House bills 9753 and 4388 
or Senate bill 1948, measures now pending providing for 
changes in the Sunday observance laws of the District of 
Columbia, or any other such bills; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sunpay, June 25, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
Mr. Curry as Speaker pro tempore. 

Rev, Page Milburn, of Washington, D. C., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


We come to Thy presence, almighty, everlasting, all-knowing, 
and all-loving God, worshipping Thee with our hearts, our lips, 
and our lives. We thank Thee for those who laid the founda- 
tions of our Government, pledging their lives, their property, 
and their sacred honor. We thank Thee for those who have 
built upon those foundations. Some are living to-day, still de- 
voted to the service of country and of people. Some have passed 
away, leaving their work behind them. In memory of them 


we meet to-day. May we be as patriotic, as thoroughgoing, as | 


true, as strong, as active as they, and may the days that are 
to come see the faith and glory of God, and the progress of this 
Nation in all good things. Bless those who sit in loneliness 
and sadness to-day. Keep us day by day by Thy grace and 
power, Help us to be true men, in courage living lives of 
honor, truth, and purity, and at last in heaven save each and 
every one of us with an everlasting salvation. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL, 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the read-ng of the Journal be deferred until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there is no objection it will 
be so ordered. The Clerk will report the special order for 
to-day. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE ELSTON. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. BARBOUR, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered. That Sunday June 25, 1922, be set apart for addresses on 
the life, character, and public services of Hon. Joas A. ELSTON, late 
a Representative from the sixth district of the State of California, 

Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia offers fhe resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 382. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. JOHN 
5 ELsTON, late a Member of this House from the State of Cali- 
tore ved, That as a particular mark of respect to the Memory of the 
deceased. and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Jurrus Kaun, of Cali- 
fornia, who is absent from the city, has prepared and sent to 
me au address which he would deliver if he were present. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be read by the Clerk and 
printed in the Recor in 8-point type. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there is no objection, the 
Clerk will read the address of Mr. KAHN. 

The Clerk read the address of Mr. Kaun, as follows: 

“ Mr. Speaker, to pay tribute to the memory of JOHN ARTHUR 
Exston is a sad privilege, but not a difficult task. There is so 
much to be said in praise of him that choice of matter taxes 
judgment, If I were to search out, however, the outstanding 
characteristic of our departed friend’s nature, I would empha- 
size his kindliness. This beautiful quality enveloped him as a 
mantle and was sufficiently ample to embrace mankind. His 
was always the open heart and the open hand, and both show- 
ered lavishly their gifts upon all that stood in need, 

“For his bounty, 
There was no winter in't; 
An autumn 'twas that grew the more by reaping. 

“This disposition was an attribute that marked his course 
not only in the close realm of the family or in the larger circle 
of friends; it found an outlet also in the wider sphere of public 
activities. He was a philanthropist in the best sense of that 
somewhat overworked and much-abused term, for his interest 
in betterment of every kind extended not merely to individuals 
but to communities and to the future of his beloved native 
State. It showed itself, as an outstanding example, in his 
solicitude for the conservation of national parks. He labored 
eurnestly and unceasingly for the improvement and the main- 
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tenance of those wonderful monuments of nature—the Yosemite 
and Sequoia National Parks. Those great spaces, a never- 
failing delight to the traveler, owe much to his watchful care 
and intelligent labor. 

“Mr. ELSTON was in his best years when the grim reaper 
overtook him, He had graduated with honors from the Uni- 
versity of California, and almost immediately acquired an ex- 
tensive and lucrative legal practice, He was an exceptionally 
fine student, delying deeply in every subject that engaged his 
attention. 

“In his public career we see him as executive secretary to 
the Governor of California; as a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the State institution for the deaf and blind; as a Re- 
gent of the Smithsonian Institution; and, finally, as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress. He served on a number of committees 
during his seven years as a Member of this House, and where- 
ever he was placed his painstaking diligence, excellent judg- 
ment, and fine legal mind made him eminently useful. 

“The review of his public labors, however, has been per- 
formed so fully by others, Mr. Speaker, that I shall eontent 
myself with but a few more words touching the pleasing per- 
sonality of our friend and colleague. 

“His heart was one of those which most enamor us— 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain. 

“His generosity was boundless, limited only by his means, 
The necessities of others were always set ahead of his own. 
His striving for the better and higher gradually led him to a 
contemplative view of the hereafter. He so shaped his life 
that it bore fruit from the seed he sowed, Encompassing with 
his life all that stood close to him; brightening with his gentle- 
ness the lives of all whom he touched, his epitaph will be 
written in the loving memory of thousands. 


“There is no death—the thing that we call death 
Is but another, sadder name for life, 
Which is itself an insufficient name. 
Faint recognition of that unknown Life— 
That Power whose shadow is the Universe.” 


Mr. LINEBERGER, Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Hon. HENRY 
Z. OSBORNE, Representative from the tenth district of Califor- 
nia, is ill and in the hospital. If he were here to-day he would 
pay a fitting tribute to our departed friend and colleague. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested to an- 
nounce that Representative Jonn I. Notan, of California, is 
unable to be present to-day on account of illness. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
was my pleasure to know personally and well our late col- 
league, JOHN ARTHUR ELston. I knew him shortly after he 
left the University of California, at which great institution he 
graduated with high honors. He was shortly thereafter ad- 
mitted to the Supreme Court of the State of California and at 
once entered upon the active practice of the law. In that prac- 
tice Mr, Etsron’s ability, persistency, capability, honesty, re- 
liability, and desire to work in his chosen profession soon evi- 
denced themselves, so that he was in a position to gather 
around hini a large clientele of men and women who depended 
upon his judgment and ability. A short time afterwards Mr. 
ELSTON was appointed executive secretary of the then Governor 
of California, Mr. Pardee, and Eston performed the responsi- 
ble duties of that position with success and credit to himself, 
and was of great assistance to the governor and consequently 
to the people of the State of California. Then Mr. ELSTON 
again took up the practice of the law. He soon became inter- 
ested in all the matters in the community in which he lived in 
and about the Bay of San Francisco, particularly in the city 
of Berkeley, where he afterwards established a wide and honor- 
able reputation. He joined a partnership and became not only 
in the law but in financial matters interested with one of the 
largest institutions of that city, the First National Bank of 
Berkeley, whose attorney he became, and eventually one of its 
guiding directors. In all of these matters Mr. Exston was 
successful. $ 

At a fairly early agè he married the daughter of one of the 
professors of the university, a most charming and lovable 
woman, and that union brought forth three children, who, with 
their mother, mourn his early departure. Mrs. Elston was of 
great and lasting help to Mr. ELsToN in his career. 


I became acquainted with Mr. Ersrox in his congressional. 


work upon his entry into the Sixty-fourth Congress, and from 
my personal knowledge of his character and work I want to 
Say that the State of California had no better, more loyal 
and faithful worker than our departed colleague. The people 
of his State will miss his services. Many of her institutions 
will miss his sympathetic aid. He had a deep interest in any- 
thing that advanced the State of California. He had a deeper 
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interest in anything that advanced humanity generally and that 
was of benefit to the country of which he was a native citizen. 

Our colleague was an American not only by birth but by 
spirit, thought and word, and deed, believing in and carrying 
out the ‘principles of ‘this Government and the things for which 
it stands. He wanted to see the great historic landmarks of 
California perpetuated and ber early institutions preserved so 
that they might be familiar to the present and coming genera- 
tions. He assisted in every way in upbuilding and preserving 
those relics. He was very conscientious and earnest in his 
work for conservation, in building up our national parks, con- 
serving our water supply, and preventing the floods of our 
rivers from ‘destroying property. 

There was no better friend in the House of Representatives 
during our late colleague’s activities on behalf of those niuch 
abused ‘but neglected Indians of our State who ought to have 
had and really need care, assistance, and eneouragement. 
JOHN ARTHUR Eston was their friend. He gave of his ability 
and work in assisting them in attempting to secure ‘the rights 
that honestly, fully, and fairly belonged to them. I have felt, 
and ‘these people have felt, and their friends have felt, the 
untimely loss of our colleague and his early leaving them with- 
out his aid and assistance. Mr. Exstos was a loyal friend. 
He was a conscientious legislator. He was a man of splendid 
ability.. He realized the value of a friend, and fully appre- 
ciated the responsibilities of a public official, and, to my estimate 
and judgment of him, he tried at all times to meet up with what 
every public official ought to do, looking always forward and 
never backward, for the purpose of the general development, 
better conditions, and better opportunities for those who still 
remain. The family will miss him and his place can not be 
supplied. The city of Berkeley will mourn his loss and the 
State of California has lost a true and trusted and tried 
friend; the Nation has lost one of its best legislators and faith- 
ful servants. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, when our friend and 
colleague, Jonn A. Etro, passed from this life he left in the 
membership of this House a universal feeling of loss. As a 
friend and associate of Mr. Exrstron from his State, I felt that 
loss personal.. In my acquaintance I knew him as a congenial, 
sincere, and unselfish friend. I appreciated him as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress. Having a more or less intimate knowl- 
edge of his high motives and useful service here, I felt his 
passing was a loss to our State and country. 

Mr. Etston was a modest man. Though he had been many 
years in public life, he hàd nothing of that cunning insincerity 
that in popular opinion is associated with the name politi- 
cian.” He was broad in his conception of duty and oppor- 
tunity. He had an ideal and standard of public service that 
far removed him from the career of the mere time server and 
that made repugnant to him a slavish adherence to merely 
partisan movements. He brought to the membership of this 
House a clean mind, keen in its perceptions, a self-relying 
thoughtfulness, a modest courage, and a progressive purpose 
that has made his career one of honor to himself and of use- 
fulness and fidelity to his State and country. 

As his years of membership increased, so too did his experi- 
ence, his responsibility, and his usefulness. As the sphere of 
his action and influence broadened his duties multiplied, and 
the more he was known and trusted the more increasingly 
and implicitly he enjoyed the regard, confidence, and the affec- 
tion of his fellow Members. He assumed positions of responsi- 
bility in which he proved his initiative and good judgment. 

From the day of his entrance into Congress until the hour 
when fate removed him, he never lost but steadily gained in 
the friendship, respect, and affection of our Members. In the 
hour of his greatest usefulness, while seemingly many years of 
happiness and opportunity belonged to him, the end came, and 
the account of his life was closed. The balance sheet has been 
struck, and none will deny that Mr. Exstron left behind him a 
memory of kindness, of service, of fidelity to duty that has 
earned the affectionate memory of ‘friends, the love of kindred, 
and the gratitude of the people of his State. 

Our common sense and experience, aided by the scientific 
inventions of man, have enabled us to accurately ascertain the 
weight, value, and the quality of nearly all things earthly. 
But the genius of man has been unable to accurately measure 
the worth, value, and service of a human being. We may 
know definitely of man’s good deeds and his service, but their 
value can never be deſlned or limited. A life of service excites 
our approval and our praise, but who has the temerity to defi- 
nitely place the limit of its value? 

Some one has said that no one knows how far a little light 
burning in the darkness may cast its rays, No one knows 


how far and how unending may be tlie influence of a cheerful 
word, an encouraging thought, a faithful service, or of an in- 


spiring deed. All are conscious of these things. Where is the 
man or woman so devoid of susceptibility, appreciation, and 
inspiration that they can not recount simple inspiring words or 
deeds of others that have contributed to their own develop- 
ment of character, moral uprightness, happiness, and material 
success? Happily for civilization the upbuilding influence thus 
Set in motion gains momentum and moves along from year to 
year, person to person, and from generation to generation. 
Countiess numbers may be unconsciously blessed by the inspir- 
ing action, the memory of which has long passed away. 

The most humble of men, depressed by the thought of how 
little he may bring into the world to make it better and ‘hap- 
pier, may yet find hope and inspiration in the thought that to 
everyone is giyen the opportunity to be the author of those 
kindly ministrations from which others may find renewed 
hope, inspiration, and useful service of unmeasured and un- 
ending value. 

The work of Congress to the individual Member is largely 
without those concrete results that give man a-sense of accom- 
plishment and satisfaction that can not be quite equaled other- 
wise. Our Member of greatest ability and fidelity is only one 
of 435 Members. His contribution to the work of Congress, 
to legislation, and to the attainment of the purposes and ideals 
of the Republic are merged in the aggregate results of our 
labors. 

None are so necessary, so important, or so powerful but that 
they may pass out of our portals to-day, and to-morrow the 
great machinery of government moyes on, giving little or no 
indication of the change or of its loss. 

It is well that such is true. Ill fortune, indeed, would it be 
if the passing of an individual should long remain a calamity 
to our country or mar its progress. 

The ambitious may serve here and in the hour of success, I 
doubt not, even our greatest and most worthy statesmen have 
been keenly conscious of failing to make that contribution to 
the welfare of their country to which their industry, their 
patriotism, and their genius disposed them. 

In this great legislative body, composed of -representatives 
of 110,000,000 people, there is yet no better test of service than 
the Savior applied when He said, “She hath dòne what she 
could.” For him upon whom that praise can be bestowed there 
ean be no higher reward. 

In his service here, in cominittee room, in his association 
with our membership, in bis votes, and on the floor of this 
House, Mr. Erston earned that commendation. 

The humblest of Members sent here to represent the people 
of the Nation acts in a position of great responsibility and 
opportunity. His votes contribute to the weal or woe of the 
Nation. His wisdom or his folly or his fidelity or his faithless- 
ness, his independence or his subservience, his courage or his 
cowardice, is transmitted into laws of the land and the adminis- 
tration of the Government. When his personal or political wel- 
fare is in conflict with the interests of the State, whose interest 
shall he sacrifice—his own or his country’s? Then, who will 
minimize the Member's task? 

Mr. Extstow met that task. His service was never ostenta- 
tious, but always useful, worthy, and intelligent. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, we have met to-day in honor 
of the memory of our late colleague, JOHN ARTHUR Exsron, of 
California. Congressman Etsron was truly a high type of 
American citizen and a splendid specimen of western man- 
hood. Born in California, the son of Allen Mandeville and 
Florence Elliott Elston, he there reached man’s estate, and dur- 
ing his entire lifetime California was his home. He was edu- 
cated at Hesperian College, of which his father was president, 
and later at the University of California. Always a lover of 
nature and the great outdoors, he imbibed the spirit of broad- 
minded toleration that ever characterized his associations with 
his fellow men. 

He was a student and the search for knowledge held for him 
a fascination. As a member of the legal profession his power 
of deduction, his clear analytical thinking, his logic, placed him 
in the front rank. 

Joun ArtHUR Exsron occupied a prominent place in the 
public life of his State. As executive secretary of Gov. George 
C. ‘Pardee he performed the duties of that responsible office 
with marked ability. His responsibilities as a citizen and his 
civic duties were met and performed with courage, efficiency, 
and generosity. 

Four times he was honored by the people of his district by 
being chosen as their Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. As a legislator he was honest, courageous, and 
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independent. In matters of legislation the human element was 
never overlooked and he was always an advocate of laws which 
improved the conditions of men and tended to create for hu- 
manity higher standards and higher ideals. 

I can not forget his generosity to me when I was first elected 
to Congress. Though we were strangers, he wrote to me offer- 
ing his assistance and advice. I came to know him as a friend 
before I had made his acquaintance. I did not hesitate to seek 
his aid, and to me he was a real colleague. During our service 
in this House he was ever helpful, and his kindly interest in 
my problems and his generous cooperation in their solution 
caused a realization of the fact that he was a true friend in 
every sense of the word. 

In politics Jon ARTHUR Eston alwans stood for the better 
things. He deplored conditions which gave power and control 
to the few at the expense of the many. He believed that the 
people were fully capable of selecting their own candidates, 
electing their own officials, and administering their own Gov- 
ernment. Always a stanch advocate of clean politics, he knew 
no political boss and recognized fealty only to the people. 

He was a delightful companion. His keen intellect, ready 
wit, and well-timed humor, his happy manner of expression, 
insured him a welcome in any company. His companionship 
was sought by his colleagues and friends, and his fund of infor- 
mation enlightened any conversation. A ready controversialist, 
an ardent advocate, he bore no animosities, but always enter- 
tained the friendliest feelings for an opponent and recognized 
fully the right of anyone to hold a contrary opinion. 

Those who knew Congressman Eston realize that in his 
passing they have lost a true friend, and they wish for him 
eternal happiness in the world beyond. 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, death is always enshrouded in 
mystery, but in the death of Mr. Exsron it is doubly en- 
shrouded in mystery. He attained success in all his under- 
takings thikt had come to him. Loved and respected by all, 
yet by a trick of fate his life was ended. May we therefore 
ask: 

What is life? A sigh, a tear, 
A ponies working dark ana drear ; 
0 flash of 7 an hour of woe, 
A thought of happiness, when, lo, 
The messenger of death draws nigh, 
His finger pointed to the sky; 
It gent fal Is, glides over hearts ; 
The curtain falls, we've played our parts. 

And so it was with our late colleague. To the wife and 
children who were left behind it is hard to bear, but let them 
remember that those who knew him will always remember 
him as a dutiful husband, a loving father, a conscientious citi- 
zen, u faithful and respected public servant. 

Death is always hard to explain. Down through the cen- 
turies scholars have written, scientists have endeavored to ex- 
plain, and religious teachers have tried to ease off the terror 
of death, and yet out of the darkness, out of our memory sim- 
ply comes the thought that somehow, some day, we will under- 
stand; that out of the grief and sorrow and tragedy of life, 
out of the pains of the stricken minds and hearts, have arisen 
great thoughts and great deeds of this world. And I think we 
may well say that somehow the eyes that have been washed 
with tears come to have a clearer vision of the beauty of holi- 
ness and of service and of God. To those of us who knew JOHN 
ARTHUR Eston well I believe we can feel and say that 

His sun went down in the morning, 
While all was fair and bright, 

But it was not an eclipse of darkness 
That hid him from our sight, 

For the valley of death was brighter 
Than the hills of the life he trod 
And the peace that fell on his spirit 
Was the calm, deep ce of God. 
His sun went down in the morning 
While all was fair and bright, 

But it shines to-day on the hills far away 
In the land that knows no night. 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to allow this 
ovcasion to pass without saying a few words in memory of 
lim whom I am proud to have called my friend, 

Joun ArTHUR Eston commanded the respect and esteem 
of all who knew him. On first impression his retiring disposi- 
tion, his quiet and unassuming manner attracted little atten- 
tion, but on further acquaintance one came to a fuller realiza- 
tion of his many sterling qualities which in any community 
and in any body of men won him a place among its leaders. 
He was highly educated, a lover of art and nature, but above 
all he was a lover of his home and his family, which were 
always his first concern, and of whom he was justly proud. 
He was, in every sense of the word, an honorable and refined 


gentleman. No act in his whole life could be justly made the 
foundation of any criticism whatsoever. He dd no man a 
wrong, but on the contrary his life was one of labor and effort 
in behalf of others. He possessed a high sense of duty and 
gave to the people of his district and of the Nation a loyal 
and patriotic service. He sought no public honors, but his 
intrinsic merit and worth marked him as the man who was 
best capable of representing his district, and so his neighbors 
drafted him and sent him here, where he served with honor 
to them and to himself, and where he could have continued 
to serve as long as he desired. 

However, some phases of public life were not to his liking, 
He was sensitive by nature, and being himself kindly and 
sympathetic he expected the same of others. Although he saw 
much of public life, he never became reconciled to that seem- 
ingly necessary incident of public service, the ordinary, every- 
day criticisms that come to all public officials, and which, like 
the rain, falls on the just and the unjust alike. 

He possessed a mind of extraordinary ability. It worked 
incessantly and at lightning speed, and the regret is that nature 
did not see fit to endow it with a stronger body, better able to 
nourish and support it. Notwithstanding his physical frailty, 
he continued always to give to his work unselfishly of all that 
he possessed. His life was a life of service and endeavor for 
others, 

No man in this House ever tried more conscientiously to rep- 
resent his constituents, more worthily to perform his duties, or 
more faithfully to discharge his trust than JoHN ARTHUR 
Eston. It is fitting that his place has not yet been filled, and 
among his friends it can never be filled by another. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, the fitting tributes which 
have been paid here to-day to our late colleague and friend 
are, unfortunately, those which only mere words can utter, 
but down in the hearts not only of the California delegation 
but of every Member of this House there is a deeper tribute 
to which words can never adequately give expression. Upon 
my arrival in Washington as a Member of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, it was my honor and great pleasure to soon form 
the acquaintance of our friend, JoHN ArTHUR Eston. His 
sympathetic nature, his kindly word, his attitude of tolerance 
toward all mankind soon endeared him to me. His offers of 
assistance, his suggestions were of no mean value in those first 
days which every new Member has to experience, and so it 
was that in the course of his public career he never lost sight 
of those human and homely qualities which are not only the 
essence of good-fellowship but are the marks of highest states- 
manship. 

Our friend, as has been said here to-day, was taken from 
us in the prime of life and in the prime of achievement. In 
leaving us as he did we recognize that that great problem of 
death, to which my colleague, Mr, FREK, has referred, remains 
to us an insoluble mystery. We miss him, the country, the 
State, the community which he served miss him. The wife 
and the beautiful children whom he left behind will miss him 
now and will miss him more in years to come. However, Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague has left behind imperishable memories, 
to be cherished in the recollection of those who knew him. 
It may be truly said of him that to know him was to love him, 
and when he passed from this mortal sphere to life everlasting, 
his going served to remind those who have remained that the 
achievements of this world are insignificant, provided we may 
leave behind us memories and friendships which will live for- 
ever Iftreafter. 

The little grain of sand on the ocean beach is small in the 
universe. So it is that the life of the individual seems to be 
an infinitesimal part in that great scheme which the Divine 
hand has devised. But, as our friend Ersvon so fittingly 
exemplified, each of us should aspire to leave behind us foot- 
prints on the sands of time which will remind those who come 
after that the real achievements of life are not the ones to 
which the public generally gives credit and consideration during 
our lifetime. It is only when the proper perspective is gained 
of man’s life and character that his real worth is known. So 
it is that our friend in passing from life unto death has caused 
us to reflect back on those worthy qualities which have been so 
fittingly eulogized here to-day. Mr. Speaker, truly I can say 
that I feel it was a great honor and a great privilege to have 
been the friend of JOHN ARTHUR ELSTON. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, though my acquaintance 
with Representative Jonn A. Ersrox of the sixth district of 
California was somewhat limited, he coming from the extreme 
southwestern aud I from the extreme southeastern part of our 
country, it is a happy thing that personal friendship is not 
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confined to any one section of our country, but is often nation- 
wide. 

Mr. Etsrox impressed meas a man of great ability, untiring 
energy, and high personal character. He had filled many posi- 
tious of public trust in his home State, and filled them so well 
that he was called to a wider field of usefulness—that of na- 
tioual lawmaker. In this fleld of labor he served so acceptably 
thut he was reelected three times in succession. He was de- 
voted to the interest of his district and State and served them 
faithfully and well. He bad the respect and admiration of all 
who knew him. Well had he earned the rest that awaited him 
when the end came, 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege and my 
honor to be among the acquaintances anid friends of the late 
lamented Congressman JoHN ARTHUR Exston, and I would 
be doing violence to the memory of that friendship did I not on 
this occasion pay my tribute of love and respect. Once more 
death has entered our ranks, found a shining mark, and with 
relentless stroke. quenched the activities of a busy and useful 
life. In the flower of his manhood his passing was, indeed, 
untimely. He was a man of true nobility of soul, of fine in- 
tellect, character, and ability; a man of strong and true con- 
vietions; a man who believed above all in his country. He was 
a typical native son of the Golden Gate State. He loved his 
far-off home in the westland, and never tired of telling of the 
virtues of the State of his birth. His patriotism was un- 
bounded ; he believed in America and in American ideals. He 
was an honor to his family, to his home, to his State, and to 
his Nation. 

There was nothing of the sham about him; he abhorred 
hypocrisy; he accomplished results without ostentation. He 
found recreation, entertainment, and pleasure in outdoor life; 
he loved to get close to nature. The hills, the valleys, the 
streams, the mountains, all were majestic tv him. He was a 
great reader, a natural student from childhood, and, therefore, 
acquired and retained a wealth of information; he was truly 
an educated gentleman of the highest type. He will be missed 
by all who knew him, and his friends were numbered by his 
acquaintances, 

i rst met Mr. Exstrow in the closing days of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. I was attracted to him by his splendid personatity 
aud his courteous manner, He talked about things worth 
while—always good company, ever instructive. His word was 
always cheery, his presence always radiated a warmth of good 
fellowship; he was an. optimist. I saw him last on the Sunday 
preceding his death. He was in his usual good spirits, talked 
of his home and his family as usual, and I can not and never 
will understand why his death. 

I was one of the party of Senators and Representatives 
accompanying the funeral party from the city of Washington 
to Berkeley, Calif. I read from the editorial columns of Mr. 
Etsron’s home newspapers most commendatory mention of his 
life and character, of his unerring integrity, and of the posi- 
tion he held in the hearts of the home folks. I viewed the 
gathering of his sorrowing friends and neighbors, I beheld the 
wealth of floral tributes; [ knew that I had not misjudged the 
man, and realized the more that while the Nation had lost a 
wise legislator and the State a distinguished son, the com- 
munity had lost an energetic, patriotic, and respected citizen, 
and the commou folks had lost a real friend, 


Mr. BIXLER. Mr. Speaker, it was not my privilege to have 
personal acquaintance with Mr. ELsrox until the beginn {mg of 
this Congress. I might say I remember him as being one of 
the first to greet and welcome me to the House on my arrival 
here. I shall never forget his warm cordiality and open- 
heartedness, his ever willingness to aid and assist, his kindly 
suggestions, and wise counsel. I soon found he was a man of 
sterling qualities, loyal and devoted in his friendships, faithful 
and active in his political duties. He despised sham, and on 
the other hand respected and admired ability and honesty of 
purpose. He has answered the last roll call. He has been 
gathered to his fathers. Those with whom he served so faith- 
fully, so honestly, so devotedly will ever cherish his memory. 
The good-by here is good morning there and the night some- 
where else a dawn. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker. under the permission 
granted me to extend remarks on the life and character of 
Representative Exston, I desire to state that my remembrance 
of him is firmly fixed by reason of his uniform courtesy to all 
Members. Mr. Exnsron was never preoccupied to the extent 
of omitting to salute his acquaintances in his dignified, gen- 
tlemanly manner, 


I often wondered if he knew each and every Member of 
Congress by name. 

I did not have the honor and pleasure of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with him; in fact, our social intercourse consisted 
simply of an informal introduction, but I shall always re- 
member that from my first day in Congress he knew me, and a 
friendship, such as is understood by those who greet each 
other from day to day for a period of time, developed. 

Mr. Etston has passed on, and I shall always think of him 
as my friend who every day bade me good morning in his 
kindly, courteous, noneffusive way. 


Mr. RAKER took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, to all earthly things there is a be- 
ginning and to all an end save only man; the flesh withers and 
turns to dust but the soul lives on. 

The morning-glory lifts its head from dark sleep at dawn, 
follows the course of the sun, smiling happily on all of nature, 
till evening comes to find it drooping to sluinber once again. So 
it is with man, and if it is in another sphere he awakens on the 
morrow it is a better sphere. 

Joun ArTHUR Etston was born February 10, 1874, at Wood- 
land, Calif., and died in the city of Washington, December 15, 
1921. He was the son of the Rev. Allen Mandeville and Flor- 
ence (Elliott) Elston, and lived his youth in the broad valley 
of the Sacramento under the shadows of the majestic moun- 
tains of the Coast Range and the imposing and inspiring snow- 
capped Sierra Nevadas. 

In 1892 he graduated from Hesperian College at Woodland, 
of which his father was president, and in 1897 graduated from 
the University of California and started the practice of law 
in Berkeley, the city of his alma mater. 

A student by nature and a friend of his fellow man by in- 
clination, his abilities and charm of manner commanded the 
attention of that great Californian, Dr. George C. Pardee, and 
upon his elevation to the governorship of the State in 1903 he 
prevailed upon the young and brilliant attorney to accompany 
him to Sacramento as executive secretary to the governor. 

During this period of four years he met all of the leaders of 
thought and action in California, and came to be held in high 
esteem throughout the State for the diligence and distinguished 
ability he displayed in the performance of his duties. 

Upon completion of this public service he again took up the 
practice of law, succeeding in his chosen profession far beyond 
the success that is usual to men of his years in this most dis- 
tinguished of professions. 

From 1911 to 1914 he was a member of the board of trustees 
of the State Institution for the Deaf and Blind and did splendid 
humanitarian seryice for the promotion of the material welfare 
and practical educational development of the unfortunates in 
the institution. 

Upon the insistence of the people of his district he became a 
candidate for the ofice of Representative in Congress from the 
sixth California district and was elected by a large majority 
to the Sixty-fourth Congress and reelected to the Sixty-fifth, 
Sixty-sixth, and Sixty-seventh Congresses. 

In 1919 he was appointed Regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

As a Member of Congress you, my colleagues, knew him well, 
and all came to love him as I have known and loved him for 
years, and now revere his memory. 

He served his district, his State, and his Nation honorably 
and well, considering never personal aggrandizement or advan- 
tage, having wholly and solely in mind the happiness, advance- 
ment, and welfare of the people. He typified the highest and 
noblest conception of devotion to the public service. 

Sorrowfully we number him with the departed and remember 
with grief that can never be assuaged ARTHUR Ersron the 
gentleman, the manly fellow, the studious scholar, the able 
patriot, the diligent servant. of the people, the erudite lawyer, 
and the lovable friend whom we may see no more on this earthly 
sphere. 

The reputation of the Congress of the United States as an 
institution, ennobled by the traditional ability and integrity of 
the great and noble men now gone who have served here as 
Members of the House of Representatives, is enriched by the 
memory of Jonn ArTHUR Exstron, of California. The empire 
Commonwealth of California, that has given so many illustrious 
men to the Nation, engraves his name affectionately on its 
scroll of honor. 

His venerable father. his saintly mother, his bereaved brother 
and sister, his beloved widowed wife and orphaned children 
have the affectionate sympathy of the Congress that feels 
mutually with them a great personal loss. 
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Mr. CURRY resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore: 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Without ebjection, Members 
will be granted leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp 
on the life, character, and public services of our deceased Mem- 
ber, JOHN ARTHUR Histon. And now, in accordance with the 
resolution heretofore adopted, the House will stand adjourned 
until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 


ADJOUBNMENT. 


Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the House 
‚adjourned until Monday, June 26, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


SENATE. 
Moxnax, June 26, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that the Senate proceed to the eon- 
sideration of paragraph 408, shingles, page 98, line 12. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent to submit a report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the re- 
port will be received. 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY, 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 337) g consent of Congress and authority to the 
Port of New York Authority to execute the comprehensive plan 
approved by the States of New York and New Jersey, by chapter 
43, Laws of New York, 1922, and ehapter 9, Laws of New 
Jersey, 1922. I call the matter to the attention of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper], + 

Mr. CALDER.. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas pursuant to the agreement or pt ye entered into by the 
States of New York and New Jersey under date of April 30, 1921, and 
consented to by the Congress of the United States by resolution signed 
by the President on the 23d day of August, 1921, the two States have 

reed —— a comprehensive plan for the develepment of the port 
of New ork ; and 


Whereas the carrying out and executing of the said plan will the 
between the 


the States and foreign nations and provide better and nner trans- 
ry 


tion of pro and aid in providing better postal, mil and 
—— ye alee to the Nation: Therefore be it k 


nd. t there should be consolidation of shipments at pro 
clam ideation points so as to eliminate duplication of effort, in lent 
loading of bo Se gree and realize reduction in expenses. 
Third. 


modities so as to avoid centers of congestion, eonflieting currents, and 


existing or projected bridges, tunnels, and ferries. 
~ Rae eee atte methods for prompt relief should be devised 
which can be applied for the better coordination and operation of ex- 
isti facilities while larger and more comprehensive plans for future 
development are being carried out. 
“Rec, 2. The bridges, tunnels, and belt lines forming the compre- 
bensiye plan are yenerally and in outline indicated on maps filed by 


the Port of New York 2 in the offices. of the seerctaries of ma 
e described 


States of New York t 
n ew York and New Jersey and are hereinafter 


“Suc. 8. — and bridges to form part of the plan: (a) A tunnel 
or tunnels ew Jersey shore and the Broo shore 
of New York to provide through-line connection between the anscon- 
tinental railroads now baving their termi 

Island Railroad 


d 

on of the port for all 
W tunnel across or under the Arthur Kill, or the exist- 
ing dge enlarged to ide direct freight carriage between New 
Jersey and Staten Island. c) The location of all such tunnels or 
— 2 to be at the sh most accessible, and most economical 
points practicable, taking aceount of existing facilities. now located 
within the district and providing for and account of all 

reasonably foreseeable future growth in all parts of the district. 
“SEC. 4. Manhattan service: The island of Manhattan to be con- 
nected with New Jersey by paap or tunnel, or both, and freight des- 
tined to and from Manhattan to carried underground, so far as prać- 
ticable by such system, automatic electric as hereinafter described or 
othe as furnish the most expeditious, economical, and prac- 


ticable rtation of freight, especially meat, produce, milk, and 
other co ties comprising the daily needs of the people. Suitable 
markets, uniom inland inal stations, and warehouses to be laid. out 


industries upon the island, 
the transcontinental railroads 
terminating in New Jersey and Sr og erage connection with the 
New York Central & Hudson River iroad, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, and the Long Island Railroads, 

“Sec. 5. Belt lines: The numbers hereinafter used correspond with 
the numbers which have been placed on the of the comprehensive 
plan to identify the various t lives and marginal railroads. 

“ No. 1, middle belt line: Connects New Jersey and Staten Island 
and the railroads on the westerly side of the pert with Brooklyn, 
9 —.— the Bronx, and the railroads on the easterly side of the port. 

onnects with the New York Central Railroad in the Bronx; with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in the Bronx; with the 
Long Island Railroad in Queens and Brooklyn; with the Baltimore & 
Olio Railroad near Elizabethport and in Staten Island; with the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. of New Je at 8 and at polnts in 
Newark and Jersey City; with the Pennsyly Rallroad in Newark 
and Jersey he with the Lehigh Valley Railroad in. Newark and 
Jersey City; with the Delaware, kawanna & Western. Railroad in 
Jersey City and the Secaucus meadows; with the Erie Railroad in 
Jersey City and the Secaucus meadows; with the New York, * 
hanna & Western, the New York, Ontario & Western, and the West 
Shore ign nr on the westerly side of the Palisades above the Wee- 


general as follows: Commencing at the Hudson River at Spuyten Dug- 
„ southe side 
of the Harlem River, utilizing existing lines so far as practicable and 


— eee * ing 8 rept Pressey lot direction, = 

existin; es an a adding where necessary, to a 

* near Bay Ridge, a —— of approximately 183 miles; thence 
a new tunnel under New York Bay 


Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Drie. 
New York, Susquehanna & d 


the westerly portal of the Bay Tunnel and from the line along the 
easterly side of Newark Bay by the 3 of the Central iroad 


tbe Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley Railroads (crossing Newark cart A 
ilroad of New Jersey, cg ane the 
B line to a 


ort, 

utilizing existing lines so far as practicable and 5 and 2198 
hence in an 

£ Kill, utilizing existing lines so 


nder 
chapter 700 of the laws of the State of New York for 1921. 
“ No. 2: A marginal railroad to The Bronx extending along the shore 


East Riv pper 

New York Bay. Connects with the middle beit line (Ne. 1) by lines 

No. 4, No. 5, No. 6, and directly at the southerly end at Ridge. 

Existing lines to be utilized and improved and added to and new lines 
t where lines do not now exist. 

“No, 4: An existing line to be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. Connects the middle belt Une (No. 1) with the marginal rail- 
road (No. s near its northeasterly end. 

“No. 5: An existing line to be improved and added to where neces- 
sary, Connects the middle belt line (No. 1) with the marginal raib 
road (No, 3) in Long Island City, 

“No. 6: Connects the middle belt line (No. 1) with the marginal 
railroad (No, 3) in the Greenpoint section of Brooklyn. The existing 
portion to be improved and added to where necessary. 

“No. 7: A marginal railroad surrounding the northerly and westerly 
1 Paen Bay. A new Une. Connects with the middle belt 

èe (No. 7 

“No. 8: An existing line to be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. Extends along the southeasterly shore of Staten Island. Con- 
nects with middle belt line (No. 1). 

“No. 9: A marginal railroad extending cee Sopa weeterly shere of 
Staten Island and a branch connection with No. 8. Connects with 
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the middle belt line (No. 1) and with a branch from the outer belt 


line (No. 15). 

92 No 10: A line made up mainly of existing lines, to be improved 
and added to where necessary. ‘connects with the middle belt line 
(No. 1) by way of marginal railroad No. 11. Extends along the south- 
erly shore of Karitan Bay and through the territory south of the 
Raritan River reaching New Brunswick. 

“No. 11: A marginal railroad extending from a connection with the 
proposed outer belt line (No. 15) near New Brunswick along the 
northerly shore of the Karitan River to Perth Amboy, thence northerly 
along the westerly side of the Arthur Kill to a connection with the 
middie belt line (No. 1) south of Elizabethport. The portion of this 
line which exists to be improved and added to where necessary. 

“No. 12: A marginal railroad extending along the easterly shore 
of Newark Bay and the Hackensack River and connects with the 
middle belt line (No. 1). A new line. 

“No, 13: A marginal railroad extending along the westerly side 
of the Hudson River and the upper New York Bay. Made up mainly 
of existing lines—the Erie Terminals, Jersey Junction, Hoboken Shore, 
and National Docks Railroads. To improved and added to where 
necessary. To be connected with middle belt line (No. ak 

“No. 14: A mene railroad connecting with the middle belt line 
(No. 1) and extending through the Hackensack and Secaucus meadows. 

“No. 15: An outer belt line extending around the westerly limits 
of the port district beyond the congested section. Northerly terminus 
on the Hudson River at Piermont. Connects by marginal railroads 
at the southerly end with the harbor waters below the congested sec- 
tion. By spurs connects with the middle belt line (No. 1) on the 
westerly shore of Newark Bay and with the marginal railroad on the 
westerly shore of Staten Island (No. 9). 

“No. 16: The automatic electric system for serving Manhattan 
Island, Its yards to connect with the middle belt line and with all 
the railroads of the port district. A standard gauge underground 
railroad deep enough in Manhattan to permit of two levels of rapid- 
transit subways to pass over it. Standard railroad cars to be brought 
through to Manhattan terminals for perishables and food products in 
refrigerator cars. Cars with merchandise freignat to be cae au at its 
yards, r . from standard cars to be transferred onto wheeled 
containers, thence to special electrically propelled cars, which will bear 
it to Manhattan. Freight to be kept on wheels between the door of 
the standard freight car at the transfer int and the tailboard of 
the truck at the Manhattan terminal or the store door, as may be 
elected by the shipper or consignee, eliminating extra handling. Union 
terminal stations to be located on Manhattan in zones as far as practi- 
cable of he bac trucking distance, as to pick-ups and deliveries, to be 
seryed by this system. Terminals to contain storage space and space 
for other facilities, the system to bring all the 8 of the port 
te Manhattan. 

“Src. 6. The determination of the exact location, system, and char- 
acter of each of the said tunnels, bridges, belt lines, approaches, classi- 
fication yards, warehouses, terminals, or other improvements shall be 
made by the pn authority after public hearings and further study, 
but in general tbe location thereof shali be as indicated upon said 
map and as herein described. 

“Sec. 7. The right to add to, becuse or change any part of the 
foregoing comprehensive plan is reserved by each State, with the con- 
currence of the other.” 

And the consent of Congress is hereby giyen to the carrying out and 
effectuation of said comprehensive plan, and the said Port of New 
York Authority is author and emporvered to carry out and effectu- 
ate the same: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as impairing or in any manner affecting any right or juris- 
diction of the United States in and over the region which forms the 
subject of said agreement: Provided further, That no bridges, tun- 
nels, or other structures shall be bullt across, under, or in any of the 
waters of the United States, and no change shall be made in the 
navigable capacity or condition of any such waters, until the plans 
3 been approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secre- 
ary o ar. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this resolution is 
hereby expressly reserved. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator make a 
short explanation of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CALDER, A joint resolution of similar character, al- 
though in slightly different terms, has already passed the Sen- 
ate. The joint resolution just reported has passed the House. 
It will be necessary to have a reference of the Senate joint 
resolution to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House or 
to have the Senate agree to the House joint resolution. It 
applies particularly to the port of New York, in which the 
States of New York and New Jersey join in a comprehensive 
plan for the development of the port. I repeat, a similar 
joint resolution has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. It carries no appropriation? 

Mr. CALDER. It does not. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

The preamble was agreed to. 


EDITORIAL ON THE TARIFF FROM THE EVENING MAIL. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the New York 
Evening Mail entitled “ What a tariff really protects.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator if 
the editorial is in favor of the bill? 


Mr. CALDER. It is in favor of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then it is the only paper in New York 
that favors the bill. 

Mr. CALDER. No; it is not the only paper. 
number of such papers. 

Mr. HARRISON. What other papers? 

Mr. CALDER. The Brooklyn Standard Union and the Brook- 
lyn Times, for instance. 

Mr. HARRISON. I mean in New York City. 

Mr. CALDER. That is in New York City. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; it is in Brooklyn. 

Mr. CALDER. Brooklyn has a population of two and a 
quarter million people. The Senator from Mississippi has 
visited there, and I am sure he knows that it is a very consid- 
erable part of the city of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. i 

The editorial is as follows: 

WHAT A TARIFF REALLY PROTECTS, 

To-day it is the 8 T that, th ht i $ 
$100.00 AEN Paete SSE RE ine Be at, through the new tariff law, is to get 

Yesterday It was the steel Trust; last week it was the Woolen Goods 
Trust, or the Cotton Goods Trust, or the Zine Trust—all to receive huge 
sums out of a protective tariff. 

Now, what are the facts? 

Why, American labor concededly gets in one form or another 90 per 
cent of the price paid by the consumer for every article manufactured. 
Labor in other countries does not receive that large percentage; that 
is the reason for a protective tariff. There must be a barrier against 
foreign goods equal to the difference between wages paid here and 


by es paid abroad. 
merica fs the richest sales market in the world. It is the one 
place upon which the eyes and hopes of every manufacturer, foreign 
or domestic, are centered. Here the competition is sharpest, and even 
a small adyantage is eagerly sought. The importer wants a low tariff 
so that he can sell for less than the domestic manufacturer's cost 
levels; the domestic manufacturer wants a tariff high enough to per- 
mit him to pay American wages and at the same time be at no disad- 
vantage in the American market. 

The question, then, is whether it is better to haye American manu- 
facturers paying American wages to produce American goods for sale 
in the American market, or to permit foreign manufacturers paying 


There are a 


3 wages to produce foreign goods for sale in the American 
market. 

The theo of the tariff bill now under debate in the Senate at 
Washington 


s that the premieres of American labor shall have at least 
an equal opportunity with foreign products in the American market; 
where there is doubt, the doubt goes to the American wage earner, 

In corporate form he is the Steel Trust, the Woolen Goods Trust, the 
Sugar Trust, the Zine Trust, and the Cotton Goods Trust; in actual 
fact he is the man receiving every week a pay envelope whose contents 
depend largely upon whether the tariff law sufficiently protects them 
from a foreign pay envelope yery slim by comparison. 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY AT NIAGARA FALLS, 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from Barron's, of January 30, 1922, en- 
titled Wealth inexhaustible—Electrochemistry at Niagara 
Falls.“ 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WEALTH INBXHAUSTIBLE—ELECTROCHEMISTRY AT NIAGARA FALLS. 

{From Barron’s, January 30, 1922.] 


“Henry's a little 3 on chemistry; that’s why he brought_me 
along,” said Thomas A. Edison during his recent trip with Henry Ford 
to the Muscle Shoals hydroelectric superpower plant down In Alabama. 

A hydroelectric pans capable of generating 850,000 electric horse- 
power—and the installed capacity of the Muscle Shoals plant, when com- 

leted, is rated at that 8 the services of chemists, if it 
Is to become a financial success. he only electric ponerse B lant in 
the world that can be compared with the proposed Muscle Shoals plant 
in capacity of output is the Niagara Falls Power Co., and it was 
chemistry that made a financial success of Niagara Falls power. 

Tun BIG CENTER. 

Niagara Falls is now the world center of the electrochemical industry. 
More than half of the world's production of ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, 
caustic, bleach, chlorine, aluminum, calcium carbide, synthetic graphite, 
air nitrogen and its derivatives, including cyanamide, is roduced by 
Niagara Falls electricity in the city of Liagara Falls, Canada, and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ‘The latter city manufactures more abrasive mate- 
rial, used in the fabrication of sharpenjng stones and grinding wheels, 
than is produced elsewhere in the world, and this material comes from 
the electric furnaces of the electrochemical companies. 

The first contract signed by the Niagara Falls Power Co. for utiliza- 
tion of its electricity was with a chemist—Charles M. Hall, Inventor of 
the process for producing aluminum with the ald of electricity. 


THE HALL DISCOVERY. 


Mr. Hall's father was a professor at Oberlin College. The young man 
was greatly interested in chemistry and had the run of the college 
laboratory, He was conducting chemical experiments there when some- 
thing went wrong. In trying to unravel the tangle in which his cxperi- 
ments were inyolyed he blundered on to the solution of a problem upon 
which able chemists had been working for years—a practical method for 
reducing aluminum ores with electricity. 

Like most college professors, his father was a poor man. The uncles, 
cousins, and aunts of the pennfless young man came to his assistance 
and supplied the money to take out patents on his discovery. His claim 
of prior discovery was disputed, but was successfully de ended in the 
courts. 
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of Pittsbur: pps the funds, and a compan was o known 
as the Pittsburgh Reduction Co. It was the first of the elec emical 
companies to build a plant at Niagara Is 


pany, now known as the Aluminum Co. of America, is the world’s largest 
pro ap of ‘aluminum and ia the largest single user of electricity in the 
world. 

GROWING POPULARITY OF ALUMINUM. 


It was 15 years before aluminum got a real foothold im the metal 
trades. In 1909, only 13 years ago, began the first use of aluminum in 
the fabrication of cooking utensils. To-day the larger share of all cook- 
ing utensils are made of aluminum. cause of its lightness and 
strength, manufacturers of high-grade motor cars use I Seeger of 
aluminum, The largest sin consumer of aluminum E e world is 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Since aluminum began to be used for cooking utensils and the manu- 
facture of motor cars the Aluminum Co. of America has earned hand- 
some profits. The penniless young man who discovered the process for 
reducing aluminum ores by electricity died a half dozen years ago. The 
value of his estate was appraised at $23,000,000. ‘The average net earn- 
ings of the Aluminum Co. of America have been in excess of $10,000,000 

r annum for the last 10 years. In 1901 the total annual world produc- 

on of aluminum amoun to only 7,150,000 pounds. The Niagara 
Falls plant of the Aluminum Co. of America now produces approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 pounds of aluminum per annum. 

In 1920 the net operating revenue of the Niagara Falls Power Co. 
was $6,031,950.01. Its operating erpina including amortization and 
operating taxes, amounted to $2,852,023.80, leaving a net o ting 
revenue of $3,679,927.61. A single one of the consumers of its elec- 
tricity, the Aluminum Co. of America, earned nearly three times the 
profit from its operations that the power company did, 


USING BLECTRICITY IN THE MID-NINETINS AND NOW. 


The second contract signed by the Niagara Falls Power Co. was with 
another chemist, Dr. Edward G. Acheson, He entered into a long-time 
contract to use 1,000 electric horsepower. At that time 1,000 electric 
horsepower was a staggering proposition. Previous to 1895 electrici 
was more or less of a plaything. It was used for telegraphing an 
er but its use for lighting and operation of motors and in 
electric furnaces was feeble, indeed, compared to present use. Up to 
that time electricity had never been handled in such chunks as 
1,000 ho wer. A ratus for handling such a large amount had to 
be inven and Eat iria constructed. ‘o-day Doctor Acheson uses 
over 100,000 electric horsepower in his coverst electrochemical enter- 
prises at Niagara Falls. 

A few years previous to his coming to Niagara Falls Doctor Acheson 
had worked for Mr. Edison in his experimental laboratory at East 
Orange. Then he went out to Monongabela City, Pa., and worked as a 
chemist for coal miners of that region. It was out in the heart of the 
bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania, while carrying on a series of 
experiments with electricity, that he uced some tiny microscopic 
crystals. A study of the propery of these crystals showed them to be 
intensely bard and infusible at any known heat, 


FINANCING AND MAKING CARBORUNDUM. 


With four bricks he constructed a furnace and hae the crystals 
in considerable nanat, In experimenting to find a use for these 
crystals be discovered that they made an excellent abrasive. He sold 
some of the crystals to diamond polishers in New York at the rate of 
$1500 per pound. He named his new abrasive carborundum, He, too, 
Peg ca oe osition to the Mellons, and they furnished funds to organ- 

the Car 


rundum Co. 

It took but a short time to flood the diamond-cutting market and the 

rice for carborundum dropped to 5400 per pound. Other uses were 
Pound for the product as a valve der and as grinding material for 
dentists. The field was limited, and soon the company found that it 
was steadily losing money, But the financial backers of the Carborun- 
dum Co. were not discouraged. They suggested mass production and 
the manufacture of a een line of abrasives. The power plant at 
Niagara Falls was nearing completion, and as it was necessary for the 
success of the enterprise that they have electricity in great quantity 
and at far cheaper rates than it had heretefore been posalble to produce 
Hs modest. plants on eit cae tke fret 1,100,000 

A modest p was a e year x ounds 
carborundum were produced. To-day the carborundum plant 8 
of a dozen or more la buildings, covering a score or more acres. 
Annual production of rundum runs around 40,000,000 pounds and 
the pe uct has world-wide use as a grinding and sharpening material 

Five years later or Acheson commenced the manufacture of 
artificial graphite. This is produced by means of the electric furnace 
and requires the use of a RA S and constant supply of electricity, The 
first year he produced 860,750 ce of his synthetic phite. His 
production now runs around 60,000,000 per annum, Tals graphite, 
under the name of Oildag, is largely used for greasing automobile 


gears. 
The history of the many electrochemical mote er ay at Niagara Falls 
such as the Union Carbide Co., the Cyanamid Co., Mathieson Alka 
Co., the Hooker Electro-Chemieal Co., the Oldbury Electro-Chemical 
Co., and many others, are fas@inating stories of financial success made 
possible by the production of electricity in great quantity and at low 
costa. 


AT NIAGARA FALLS, 


The two power companies operating on the American side of Niagara 
. er tenn in auth T 4 2 ee rae te — one 
emen e r nts on the American one of th 
77... EOE Aa 
e aggrega s ca 0 e four genera ions on 

the American side is 561,000 
Canadian side, owned by this company, generates 112, horse’ > 
this single company up to 673,500 horse- 


On the Canadian side of the river are three additional generating 
lants, the Ontario Power Co. and the Toronto Be ls Power 

., with an a gate capacity now 2 of ,500 1 
and the new Chippewa-Queenston Power nal, with a capacity ot 
650,000 horsepower. ‘These three generating plants are under the con- 
trol of the Ontario Power Commission. 


The total power new er soon to be available at Niagara Falls is 
thus as follows: 
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The Niagara Falls Power Co. 
Chippewa-Queenston Power (Anal 
Ontario and Toronto Power Gos 


Total electric horsepower. 
AN AVALANCHE OF WATER, 


One hundred million tons of water flow over the brink of Niagara 
Falls every hour, 15,000,000 cubic feet per minute. The Government 
did not build this dam, Nature constructed it. It is estimated that 
this fall of water is e of producing 8,800,000 electric horse- 
power. This is for the falls alone and does not take into consider- 
dag 75 additional hydraulic head from the rapids above and below 

s. 

Whence the source of this tremendous flow of water? The Niagara 
River is the outlet of the following lakes: 3 

Lake Superlor, 350 miles long, 160 miles wide, 1,030 feet deep. 

Lake Huron, 2 miles long, 100 miles wide, 1,000 feet deep. 

Lake Michigan, 320 miles long, To miles wide, 1.090 feet deep. 

Lake St. Ir, 40 miles long, 15 miles wide, 20 feet deep, 

lake Erie, 290 miles long, miles wide, feet deep. 

This enormous volume of water finds an outlet toward the sea by 
— of oe Niagara River, which, within a short distance, drops 33 
eet as ws: 


-----~ 1, 661, 000 


Feet. 

From Lake Brie to Ys og above the Falls 15 

In the rapids above —— .. ee aa a 55 

t the C1 Ms RRP ei Lane Ss ESAS ..  S 
From foot of Falls to outlet of gorge, T miles 
From gorge to Lake Ontario.. —. A AS 

Total fall —— — eee 330 


The flow of Niagara is as immutable as the tides, always a stable, 
reliable quantity. There are no gtime or fall floods, but it is 
always the same, and the — 1 7 thing that appears to affect it are the 
winds. With a strong wind blowing up the river the flow of water 
is visibly decreased. If the wind blows strongly down the river from 
Lake Erie the flow of water over the Falls is largely increased. 

It is likely that 75.000 years ago when the iee receded from the 
Great Lakes region Niagara Falls was located at what is now the 
Niagara es ment, 7 miles below the present Falls. For thousands 
of years the falling waters pounded over the brink, gradually carving 
out the great gorge, miles long, from half a mile to a mile 
wide and several hundred feet deep. The ceaseless pounding wore 
this great chasm out of the solid ro 


A NEW CANAL. 


The day before Christmas, 1921, water was turned into the new 
Chippewa-Queenston Power Canal. This canal cost $65,000,000 to dig. 
and an additional $15,000,000 is uired to complete installation of 
10 generating units which will produce 650,000. electric ho wer, 
The canal starts above the rapids 
for 124 miles traverses the most bank of the river, circling the 
lower rapids and Whirlpool and outlets at Queenston Heights. 

The greatest hydraulic head of the plants already built at the Falls 
is 215 feet. The new Chi -Queenston plant will be able to 
take advantage of a 810-foot hydraulic head, 
United States are allowed, under treaty agreement, to take 20.000 
cubic feet of water per second from above the Falls. By construction 
of this power canal the Canadians gain vastly in the power developed. 

The Niagara Falls Power Co. has plans drawn for a duplicate of 
the Chippewa-Queenston Canal on the American side of the river. 
It will 2 so constructed that it will be capable of future extension 
to meet further increases in the demand for power and the possible 
enlargement of the amount of water to be taken from above the Fails, 

Great as are the wonderful things that electricity had accomplished 
in the past 25 years there is the thought in the minds of thinking 
men that the next quarter of a century is to see an eyen greater 
development. 

The superpower plan for the electrification of all railroads and 
most industries between Boston and Washington is something more 
than a pipe dream. The United States Geological Survey and emi- 
nent engineers declare the pas ractical, In a short 10 years it 
could be got into full operation n dollars alone it has been figured 
on on would save $190,000,000 per annum. It would cost $900,- 


A PERMANENT FUEL, 


In the vivid and critical retrospect of the past, which Mr. Wells 
has given us in his Outline of ory, there is no achievement of 
man that can compare with the marvelous things that have been 
accomplished for the benefit of the human race with the aid of elec- 
tricity. Coal is one of the sources of wealth, so Is oll, but coal and 
ofl deposits are exhaustible. Water supply is inexhaustible. A short 
25 years ago and our — waters were for the most part allowed 
to run to waste. We have learned to harness water falls, and now 
white 18 in the seems ot 9 e 8 of power are 
sent ou om great power plants on t: ng threads of copper and 
made to yield wealth—wealth from an inexhaustible source. : 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes; that the 
House receded from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 106, 131, 199, and 214 to the said bill, and 
concurred therein; that the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 41, 65, 220, 
221, 225, and 230, and concurred therein each with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. POINDEXTER submitted a report from the committee of 


conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11228) making ap- 
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propriations for the Navy Department and the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


JUDGMENTS BY UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS (S. DOC. NO. 222). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of judgments rendered against the 
Government by district courts of the United States requiring 
an appropriation for their payment, in amount $81,574.56, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NELSON presented a letter in the nature of a memorial 
from the Hickory Mantle Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), of St. 
Paul, Minn., remonstrating against any reduction in the tariff 
duty on gas mantles as proposed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions of the council of the city 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying the Congress to pass the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the improvement of the Ohio River, in 
order that the public may have its use at the earliest possible 
time, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. EDGE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance resolutions of 
the National Disabled Soldiers’ League, in annual State con- 
vention assembled at Long Branch, N. J., protesting against 
the reduction in training pay and the retention of bonuses paid 
trainees by employers. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Whereas the United States Veterans’ Bureau has issued an order 
whereby the training pay of disabled soldiers in placement training 
was — 1 for the amount of bonuses paid for faithful service by the 
business men training such disabled soldiers; and 

Whereas that order was rescinded on February 17, 1922, and effective 
that date all those same trainees placed back upon full pay; and 
By fond ad maoy disabled soldiers were reduced in accordance with 
t rder; an 

Whereas some of those reduced have not had refunded to them these 
moneys withheld; and 

Whereas refunds in a few cases have been made and those not 
receiving refunds feel that they are treated unjustly and the National 
Disabled Soldiers’. League, in annual State convention assembled at 
pong araneh, N. J., feel that this injustice should be righted: There- 
ore be 

Resolved That the training pay reductions made in accordance with 
this order be refunded to the disabled soldiers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the training pay of disabled soldiers in vocational 
training be maintained at its present amount, and that the bonuses 
received by the disabled soldiers be not interfered with by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senator WALTER E. 
Epee and piseag in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp asking the protection 


of the United States yr ae for our disabled soldiers, and that a 
soy be sent to Col, R. Forbes, Director of the United States Veterans’ 
ureau. 


Approved by the National Disabled Soldiers’ Lengue in annual con- 
vention at Long Branch this 18th day of June, 1922. 
THOMAS V. FIBLDS, 
State Commander. 


FRANK J. Covart, 
State Adjutant. 


Attested : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3632) to amend section 128 of the 
Judicial Gode relating to appeals in admiralty cases, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 793) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE (for Mr. MeCokuIck), from the Select Committee 
on Haiti and the Dominican Republic, appointed under au- 
thority of Senate Resolution 112, agreed to July 27, 1921, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 794) upon the occupation of Haitian ter- 
ritory and the relation of the United States to the government 
of Haiti, which, with the accompanying illustration, was or- 
dered to be printed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3747) to amend section 8 of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1891 (26 Stat. L., p. 794), pertaining to leasing of 
Indian lands; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3748) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 8749) authorizing the United States Shipping Board 
to reimburse builders of wooden ships for losses sustained as 


the result of the cancellation of contracts and the abandonment 
of wooden-ship construction ; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 216) providing for the consent 
of the Congress of the United States of America to a compact 
and agreement between the State of Kansas and the State of 
Missouri respecting the erection, maintenance, and operation of 
the waterworks plants of the cities of Kansas City, Kans., and 
Kansas City, Mo.; the taxation thereof, and exercise of emi- 
nent domain in connection therewith by each State; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 217) providing for proportion- 
ate distribution among the States of surplus war material; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. EDGE submitted an amendment providing for ascertain- 
ing the cost to complete the jetty at Manasquan Inlet, N. J., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 10766, the river and 
harbor authorization bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $280.32 to pay William Howard May and $77.13 to pay 
William K. Jackson, and to allow credits in the accounts of 
John H. McLean, former paymaster of the Panama Canal— 
$470.12 paid to Charles R. Williams, $403.33 paid to Miguel A. 
Otero, $214.83 paid to Burt New, and $114.68 paid to George A. 
Connolly, all being in connection with rent of quarters in the 
Canal Zone, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
12090, the third deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KING submitted an amendment providing that to carry 
out the provisions of the act of May 27, 1902 (32 Stat., p. 263), 
and other acts relating thereto and amendatory thereof, for the 
sale of lands in the former Uintah Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Utah, ceded by the Uintah and White River Tribes of 
Ute Indians to the United States, and for the reimbursement 
of the United States out of the proceeds of such sale for any 
moneys advanced to said Indians and the use of the remainder 
for their benefit, jurisdiction be conferred upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render final judgment on the 
claims and rights of said Indians under the acts aforesaid to 
compensation for all lands in said reservation which have been 
set apart and reserved for forest reservation and other public 
uses, as if sold and disposed of under the public land laws of 
the United States. in accordance with the terms of the said act, 
and so forth, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12090, 
the third deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HARRISON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $7,977.77 to reimburse John G. Sessions for losses in- 
curred by him in performance of contract work in 1917 and 1918 
in the construction of a levee on the Mississippi River, in Issa- 
quena County, Miss., known as the Ellesly enlargement, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 12090, the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


ADJOUBNMENT OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
810), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations : 


Resolved, That the consent of the Senate is hereby given to an ad- 
journment of the House of Representatives to Tuesday, August 8, 1922. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have read and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor the telegram which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withgut objection, the telegram 
will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


LOWELL, Mass., June 24, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Representing the coal trade of Lowell and, we believe, the sentiment 
of northern New England, we urge upon you the necessity of action 
that will cause the resumption of anthracite coal mining not later than 
July 15. There appears to be a deadlock, and some national action is 
necessary in order to get the men back to work. If the mining of 
anthracite coal is not resumed by July 15, there will be great mental 
and physical distress in this north country later in the year. 

Stocks in New England coal yards are rapidly decreasing, and within 
30 days will be exhausted in so far as domestic coal is concerned. 

As citizens of this country, we are sh beyond expression at the 


atrocious massacre at Herrin, III. 
LOWELL COAL MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
E. A. WILson, President. 
T. T. Hazewoop, Secretary, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I recently re- 
ceived from the Federated Council of Churches of Christ in 
America a bulletin on the coal controversy, prepared by the 
research department, commission on the church and social 
service. 

This bulletin discusses many and varied aspects of the coal 
controversy. including the coal strike. It also contains a dis- 
cussion of the question, “ What is wrong with the coal indus- 
try?“ The information contained in this bulletin is exceedingly 
valuable, and the analysis of this important problem very in- 
structive. Some proposals are suggested for the solution of 
the coal problem which are worthy of study and consideration. 

The purpose in preparing the data contained in this bulletin 
and the issuance of the information contained therein may be 
best understood by quoting from the foreword: 

The most elementary facts concerning the coal industry, upon which 
a moral judgment of its ey payee must rest, have not, up to this time, 
been made widely available in compact and inexpensive form. Some of 
what has been published appears to the public mind to be not so much 
information as propaganda. The present bulletin has been prepared 
in order to correct misapprehensions as to known facts concerning the 
coal industry, to give w dex currency to the results of valuable studies 
already made, to show the need of more facts, and to clarify the moral 
issues of the present controversy. 

The representatives of these various religious bureaus and 
organizations are to be commended for their efforts to em- 
phasize the moral problems in this controversy. 

I ask that the bulletin referred to be presented in the nature 
of a petition and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. ASHURST. I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the consider- 
ation of the tariff bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. The committee proposes to strike out 
line 12, page 93, in the following words: 


Par, 408. Shingles, 50 cents per thousand. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I think we had better have a 
quorum. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Will the Senator withhold his request 
for just a moment? I am going to make the same request, but 
I would like to make a little preliminary statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My colleague and I are particularly 
interested in this paragraph, as representatives of the principal 
shingle-producing State in the Union. The State of Washing- 
ton produces about 75 per. cent of all the shingles made in the 
United States. There is about $16,000,000 invested in shingle 
mills in Oregon and Washington. I shall in a moment, for the 
purpose of giving my colleague an opportunity to be present, 
accept the suggéstion of the Senator from Alabama, but in 
the meantime, before that is done, I would like to say that what 
we are asking in regard to shingles is that the rate fixed by 
the House shall be retained, and that the proposed amendment 
of the Senate Finance Committee now pending, to put shingles 
on the free list by striking out section 408 of the bill which 
places a duty of 50 cents a thousand on shingles, be rejected. 

Later on I expect to, give some data as to wages respectively 
in British Columbia and in Washington and Oregon. I ex- 
pect to call attention to the fact that in British Columbia labor 
in the shingle mills is oriental. I shall show particularly that 
the wages paid there are much lower than the wages paid 
white labor in the shingle mills of Washington and Oregon. I 
expect to show that the oriental labor, principally Chinamen, 
working in the shingle mills of British Columbia work 10 hours 
a day, whereas the white labor working in the shingle mills 
of Washington and Oregon work 8 hours a day. 

We from Washington and Oregon have supported the general 
policy and plan contained in the bill of a protective tariff, and 
in return for the support which we are giving to that policy, 
which we regard as either a national policy or one that is 
absolutely indefensible, we ask that the great industries of 
our section of the country shall receive the benefit of it; that 
we either go upon the basis of a tariff for revenue only and 


do away with the policy of protection or else that we make it 
uniform in its application throughout the country. 
Now, in order that other Senators who are interested in the 
question may be present, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen Lodge Rawson 
Ball Hale McCumber Robinson 
Borah Harris McLean Sheppard 
Bursum Harrison McNary Simmons 
Calder Heflin Moses Smith 
Cameron Johnson Nelson Smoot 
Capper Jones, N. Mex Newberry Spencer 
Culberson Jones, Wash Nicholson Sterling 
Cummins ellogg Norris Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
du Pont Fy Overman Warren 

ge Ladd 5 Watson, Ga. 
Fernald La Follette Poindexter Willis 
France Lenroot Pomerene 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand 
the amendment now pending is the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance to strike out the tariff duty on shingles. I 
was not able to be present when the Senate met, being engaged 
at a hearing before the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. President, the situation with reference to this amend- 
ment, so far as the committee hearings are concerned, is rather 
peculiar. Shingles are on the free list at the present time. In 
the hearings before the House committee I have not been able to 
find any testimony opposing the tariff on shingles. _ I have also 
been unable to find any testimony in the hearings before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate opposing a tariff on shingles, 
I remember that when our delegation appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Finance with reference to the tariff on shingles we 
stated that we did not know whether it was necessary for us 
to appear or not, because we had not heard of any opposition 
to the tar ff. I have copies of the hearings, but I have not had 
time to get them together this morning, but it was suggested 
by one of the members of the committee that if there were no 
opposition to the tariff on shingles it might not be necessary for 
us to present any testimony. On page 2131 of the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Finance, when Mr. Bergstrom 
was before the committee urging a tariff on shingles, this col- 
loquy occurred: 


Senator Smoor. What are you asking for on shingles? 


Mr. BERGSTROM. Fifty cents per thousand. 

Senator Suoor. That is provided for in the bill. 

Mr. BERGSTROM. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. That is satisfactory to you? 

Mr. BercsTaom. That is wa eager’ 

Senator Watson. Is anybody opposing that? 

Mr. BERGSTROM. I do not know. We were told to appear here. 

Senator Smoor. We have not heard of any opposition. 

Senator Watson. I am wondering why you are bolstering up a case 
that nobody was attacking. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know whether or not the Senator 
from Washington has seen the statement, but when the matter 
was pending before the House—I do not know whether or not 
it is a part of the hearings—letters were presented by the 
American Farm Bureau giving their reasons for opposing any 
tariff on shingles. I think all of those letters and communica- 
tions were presented to the Committee on fees a 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have been unable to find any- 
thing in the House hearings in reference to that matter. At 
any rate, I am satisfied there were no witnesses before the 
House committee and no witnesses before the Senate committee 
in opposition to the tariff on shingles, and we have the state- 
ment of one of the members of the committee to that effect, 
After the statement which I have read was made, however, our 
delegation appeared before the Finance Committee, and we sug- 
gested that we had heard of no opposition and probably it was 
unnecessary for us to take the time of the committee. 

There was no suggestion by any member of the committee at 
that hearing that anybody had appeared in opposition to the 
tariff on shingles. So it was a very great surprise to us when 
the committee reported this amendment. 

Of course, Mr. President, I appreciate that this does not affect 
or go to the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Washington mean to say that because nobody appeared in oppo- 
sition to a tariff on shingles, therefore there is no opposition to 
such a tariff? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Apparently there is opposition 
to it, because the Committee on Finance has reported to strike 
out the provision. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator can find anybody in the 
Central West who is in favor of a tariff on shingles, I should 
like to have him pointed out to me, for I have not seen any such 


person. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not been surveying the 
Central West to find out whether or not there is anybody there 
who is in favor of a duty on shingles, so far as that goes. I am 
sure there are many people there in favor of protection, and I 
hope they want it generally applied. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if there is any justification 
for a protective tariff upon any product of this country it lies in 
the case of shingles. I am looking at the matter from a pro- 
tection standpoint. I believe in protection; I believe in apply- 
ing it to the different industries of the country where it is 
deemed necessary. 

Mr. POMERENB. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Washington has just 
used an expression which I do not understand. He speaks of 
this tariff “from a protection standpoint.” Does the Senator 
mean from the standpoint of protection for those who are en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of shingles, or does he mean from 
the standpoint of protection to our forests? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I had in mind the 
8 principle, which the Senator from Ohio understands, 

think, just about as well as I do, although he takes a different 
position with reference to it; but I hope the Senator will note 
that part of my argument when I come to it. I think that from 
the standpoint of the protection of our forests, the conservation 
of our forests, that we ought to have a protective tariff on 
shingles. The Senator smiles at that reference, but I shall 
N I say that in a very few moments. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that suggestion does in- 
terest me, for if a tariff duty on shingles means that more 
shingles will be made out of our forest trees, of course that 
implies the cutting down of more trees. I do not quite under- 
stand what the Senator means when he says it is going to pro- 
tect our forests by cutting them down. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I said “ conserve our forests.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, use the word “ conservation” then 
in lieu of protection.“ and I am equally interested, for when 
there is such a great demand for house building all over the 
country, I do not understand how a tariff on shingles is going 
to protect the workingman in building a little house for himself, 
particularly if it is to be covered with shingles. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator illus- 
trates how one may obtain erroneous ideas by not being 
familiar with the local situation and the local conditions and 
the way things are done, I think I can convince the Senator 
in a very few moments that a protective tariff on shingles. will 
conserve our forests and not waste them or destroy them. 

First, however, let me speak from the protective-tariff stand- 
point, The shingle industry is confined very largely to the 
Pacifie coast, and, I might say, very largely to the State of 
Washington. We produce in that State, as I understand, about 
two-thirds of all the cedar shingles produced in the United 
States. Out of a production of between 9,000,000,000 and 10,- 
000,000,000 shingles in this country, the State of Washington 
produces over 6,000,000,000 shingles. There are employed in 
the industry many thousands of men and many millions of 
dollars are invested. In the past many shingle mills have been 
in operation ig the production of shingles to supply the demand 
in this country. Since the present law was enacted we have 
had a very striking illustration of the effect of free trade on 
an industry of this kind. Prior to 1913 we were importing 
into this country comparatively a small number of shingles. I 
have the figures as to imports here. In 1913 we imported 560,- 
000,000 shingles into the country. Then shingles were put on 
the free list. There has been much contention with reference 
to the various amendments of the pending bill on the ground 
that the imports do not show any reason for protection, and I 
confess, Mr. President, that in many cases the argument ap- 
pealed quite strongly to me that there did not seem to be, from 
the standpoint of imports, need for a protective tariff; but that 
argument can not be made with reference to this particular 
item. As I have said, in 1913 we imported about 560,000,000 
shingles into the country. Shingles were then put on the free 
list, and in 1918 we imported into this country 1,797,000,000 
shingles, or more than three times the importation of 1913. In 
1919 we imported into this country 1,987,000,000 shingles, show- 
ing a steady increase over 1918. Then in 1920 


viet WATSON! of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Will the Senator state what 
kind of shingles those were which were imported? Were 
any of them cypress or pine shingles? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think they were largely 
cedar shingles and came to a great extent from British 
Columbia. In 1920 we imported 1,962,996,000 shingles, and for 
the year 1921, the figures for that year being the latest which 
I have, we imported over 2,163,611,000. shingles, or four times 
the importations of 1913. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, what was the production 
in this country in 1921? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought I had all of those 
figures here among my papers, but, not knowing that this 
question was coming up so promptly this morning, I have 
not had time to arrange them. My recollection is, however, 
that the production in this country is the same as it was in 
1913, or possibly a little less than that. The production in 
this country is in round numbers, as I understand, nine bil- 
lion or ten billion shingles annually. Mr. President, that 
is exactly what we said would occur if shingles were placed 
on the free list. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

75 JONES of Washington. I yield to my colleague. 

POINDEXTER. Answering the question of the Sena- 
tor 8 South Dakota, I have not the figures for 1921, but 
the production in this country altogether had fallen ‘from 
14,907,371,000 in 1909 down to 9,453,000,000 in 1919, and in 
the State of Washington alone the production had fallen from 
8,879,000,000 in 1909 down to 6,133,000,000 in 1919. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That was my recollection in a 
general way with reference to the figures. In other words, 
what we urged in 1913 when the Simmons-Underwood tariff 
bill was pending has come to pass. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, If I may supplement what I just 
said by a comparison with British Columbia, operating under 
free trade in shingles, while the manufacture of shingles was 
declining in the United States as shown by the figures which 
I have just stated, it was increasing in British Columbia 
from 725,000,000 in 1908 to 2,412,000,000 in 1919. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Over 2,100,000,000 of which 
came into this country. In other words, the increase in the 
production in British Columbia has simply kept pace with or, 
rather, measured the imports into this country, and the 
importations into this country measure very largely the de- 
crease in the production in this country, and that measures 
the decrease in the employment in the mills of this country, 
and very largely in the State of Washington. 

Mr. President, if a more striking example of the effects of 
free trade and of protection can be given, I should like to hear 
it mentioned. We have seen in our State the actual effects of 
free trade in this article. Many of our shingle mills have 
been closed. The men in those shingle mills have been thrown 
out of employment or have gone into some other class of em- 
ployment, 

I had this matter brought to my personal attention a little 
over a year ago. I was out in the State. I went up to Blaine, 
a town just on the border. You go on the street there, and 
you look up the bay, and you see British Columbia. ‘The peo- 
ple took me down to the railroad yard and pointed out a long 
train of cars headed toward British Columbia, They called 
my attention to the fact that these were empty cars going to 
British Columbia. They said, “In a very few days, two or 
three days, these cars will come back to this country loaded 
with British Columbia shingles.” They- took me to the shingle 
mills in Blaine and they were idle. They were closed down. 
Their fires were out. Nothing was being done. They called 
my attention to the smokestacks of similar mills just across 
the line, up the bay, and they said, “Those are Canadian 
shingle mills, and they are running day and night.” 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield, and to 


whom? ; 
I yield to the Senator from 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
South Carolina, : 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to ask the Senator if he knows 
the difference in the cost of production on the Canadian side 
as compared with the cost of production on the American side? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. T am going into that in just a 
little bit, There is a dispute about it. 
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Mr. SMITH. While I am on my feet, I want to ask the 
Senator what is the character of the timber used in the produc- 
tion of shingles? Is the timber that they use available for 
construction purposes other than shingles in case the price is 
more advantageous for lumber of other kinds? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; the cedar tree makes the 
shingle, and many other things are made out of the cedar tree, 

Mr. SMITH. The reason I ask that question is that from 
the date the Senator indicated, say from 1914 on up to the lat- 
ter part of 1920, construction lumber reached phenomenally 
high prices, and in my section of the country it was not profit- 
able to convert into shingles any kind of timber that was avail- 
able for construction purposes, and the scarcity of shingles 
became so great and the price so high, by virtue of its being 
more profitable to use the timber for other purposes, that for 
the first time in the history of my State and of the adjoining 
State of North Carolina, of which I have knowledge, we got 
tremendous importations from the State of Washington. Shin- 
gles were hauled in there by the millions, coming through the 
canal; and I was informed that in the Senator’s State the 
mills used a kind of refuse that does not lend itself readily 
to use as construction lumber, but is available for shingle pur- 
poses, and that the mills could produce them so cheaply that 
they could send them all the way down to the South Atlantic 
States and sell them in competition with the shingles produced 
in the South to such an extent as practically. to drive them out 
of the market. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going just a little bit later 
on to go into the subject of the timber that we have and the 
product that is available for the production of shingles. We 
have used, to some extent, waste material, That is, many years 
ago lots of our cedar was cut very high above the ground, and 
as the necessity for shingles grew and the price enhanced these 
stumps bave been blown up and cut up into shingle bolts and 
converted into shingles; but that is not the whole thing at all. 
We produce just as good shingles as are produced anywhere 
else and we use for that purpose a great deal of timber that 
might under some circumstances be used for other purposes; 
but we use it in a conservative sort of way, and the peculiar 
methods that we have of lumbering, because of the scattered 
character of the cedar trees, result actually in conservation if 
we will give the proper encouragement to the production of 
shingles in this country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to say, for 
the information of the Senator from South Carolina, that that 
process of using stumps for the manufacture of shingles has 
very largely come to an end by reason of the exhaustion of the 
available material of that kind, and that at the present time, 
according to figures which I have received this morning from 
the most reliable sources, the difference between the United 
States and Canada in the cost of the materia! out of which the 
shingles are manufactured makes a differential in the neighbor- 
hood of 75 cents a thousand in favor of British Columbia, on 
account of the cheaper material that they have. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it is contended 
that the cost of production is lower in this country than it is in 
British Columbia. Various figures are presented to establish 
that contention. Figures have been presented on both sides. 
Our lumber people, our shingle people deny this contention very 
strenuously and they present their reasons for it. 

The Tariff Commission have made a survey of some character, 
and they seem to take the position that the actual production 
cost in this country is a iittle bit lower than in British Co- 
lumbia; but this conclusion is based upon various assumptions 
that, it seems to me, are absolutely unwarranted, and there are 
just one or two facts that, it seems to me, are conclusive against 
any such contention as that. 

In the first place, it is admitted by the Tariff Commission 
that orientals are very largely employed in the shingle mills in 
Canada. They are not employed at all in the shingle mills in 
the State of Washington. Everybody knows that the oriental 
works cheaper than the white man, It is contended that he is 
not as efficient; yet there was one mill started in British Co- 
lumbia where they employed all white men at the start, but in 
a very short while they changed them te all orientals. It seems 
to me that is conclusive that it was found more profitable to 
employ orientals in the production of shingles than it was to 
employ white people. 

Then there is another fact that must not be overlooked, and 
that is this: During the war the lumber industry in the North- 
west was practically forced upon an 8-hour basis. The Gov- 
ernment said to our people, “ You must produce your lum- 
ber of all sorts upon an 8-hour workday basis,” and we 
went on that basis. We are on that basis now. In British 
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Columbia they work on the basis of 9 and 10 hours a day. AU 
the figures that may be brought here can not convince me that 
they prođuce cheaper on the basis of an 8-hour workday than 
they do on the basis of a 9 or 10 hour workday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to interfere 
unnecessarily in the argument of the Senator; but there is 
one statement made by the Tariff Commission that I wish to 
call to the attention of the Senator, not with any view of em- 
barrassing his argument at all, but in order that he may, if he 
is able to do so, answer the statement. 

In the survey with reference to shingles, on page 573, under 
the head of “Competitive conditions,” this statement is made 
by the Tariff Commission: 

There is activ à 2 
and British Columbia,” Coste of proddction tre oben? the wae el. 
can producers having an advantage in some respects and Canadian 
producers in others. In both ons there is great difference in the 
costs of production among individual mills. 

I simply desired to call that to the attention of the Senator 
in connection with the argument which he is now making, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I have some suggestions 
with reference to the Tariff Survey that I am going to refer to 
in just a moment. That, at any rate. is a very general state- 
ment. I can not see that there is anything there that is very 
conclusive one way or the other. That applies to the general 
proposition. The general results we know. The general situa- 
tion we know. We know that oriental labor is very largely em- 
ployed in the Canadian mills. We know that it is not employed 
in our mills. We know that the Canadian mills run very largely. 
if not entirely, upon a 9 and 10 hour a day basis. Our people 
run upon an S-hour basis, forced there by the Government. We 
know that the importations of Canadian shingles into this coun- 
try since 1913 have increased more than 400 per cent, and we 
know that as those increases have been made our production 
has decreased almost identically with the amount of shingles 
imported into this country. That seems to me to be conclusive 
proof that the Canadians, by reason of their longer hours per 
day and their cheaper labor and better conditions, are able to 
compete in our own markets and drive out our people. 

During the last few years many of our shingle mills have 
gone into the hands of cooperative companies or associations, 
and I hope Senators will take this into account. Many of 
the shingle mills have gone into the hands of the former em- 
ployees, who have taken them over, and they are working them 
now upon a cooperative basis. 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Is not this a large factor to be considered: 
The cedar from which the shingles are made in British Colum- 
bia comes from Crown lands, public domain, and the party oper- 
ating the mill can buy that lumber without any particular 
capital investment simply by paying royalty, whereas in 
Washington, Oregon, and other States the lands are privately 
owned and subject to taxation, and there is a very large interest 
charge on the capital investment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. Here is a tele- 
gram from Marysville, Wash., and I hope the Senators will pay 
attention to it. It is very significant to me as a protectionist, 
and our labor people should give it consideration. It reads: 

When tariff was taken off shingles i 
Said they had to because of British. o om: 
Forty-one of us shingle weavers did not believe it, and started a co- 
operative mill. We believe it now. Except for the war period have 
operated at a loss. 

ROYAL CEDAR COOPERATE SHINGLE Co. 

These men took the same position in 1913 which many of our 
people take to-day, that our people can produce shingles just 
as cheaply as the manufacturers in British Columbia can, 
When shingles were put on the free list, and the manufacturers 
said, “ We are going to cut wages; we have to do it in order 
to compete with British Columbia shingle producers,” these 
laborers said, “That is not the reason for the reduction in 
wages.” They said, “It is not necessary; we can produce 
them just as cheaply in this country as they can abroad.” 
Finally these men organized their association and took over a 
shingle mill. They went to producing shingles, and they have 
had it demonstrated to them that production is more expensive 
in this country than it is abroad. They say, “ We can not pro- 
duce them so cheaply here.” They are absolutely convinced; 
they know. 

I have a letter here from the Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co., 
which answers many of the objections which are made to the 
tariff on shingles, and I am going to read it. I personally do 
not profess to know yery much about the shingle industry, so 
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I have to present what those who are engaged in the business 


know about it. They say: 
We are taking the liberty of addressing you in reference to the 


tariff of 50 cents per 1,000 on red cedar shingles in the 


ro 
oa ff dill which is now under your consideration. 

In the first place, we may state for your information that we are 
among the largest, and bly the largest, distributers of high-grade 


red cedar shingles in the United States. We wish to on record 

as most 5 in favor of the proposed duty of at least 50 

8 e chown 
ensive ce marke 

earl sno. in referring in this 1 to Ameri- 


us clearly the following facts 
can shingles, we mean red 
Washingt 


shingles produced in Oregon and 


That 3 many more high e shingles produced in Oregon 
and Washington than British Columbia. 

It is contended by some that the British Columbia shingles 
compete with our shingles in this country because they are a 
higher grade shingle. Our people deny that most emphati- 
eally. There are high-grade shingles produced in British Co- 
Jumbia; and there are high-grade shingles produced in this 
country, shingles of just as high grade as those produced in 
British Columbia, and some of our people contend that the 
highest grade in this country is even better than the highest 
grade in British Columbia. But this company says that there 
are more high-grade shingles produced in Oregon and Wash- 
ington than in British Columbia. I read further: 

That the best grades of American ‘shingles are sold in competition 
with the best grades of British Columbia shingles and usually 
sell for the same price. 

They must sell for the same price. The British Columbia 
shingle comes into this country, and our people must meet the 
price. This letter further states: 

That a number of American shingle manufacturers make shingles 
that are superior in every way to the very best British Col ia 


shingles. 
That far more complaints are made by the retail trade on XXXXX 


> n milar American shingles 
Alcheuan Bertie % RATEDE Sag years ana thet 
Britieh Columbia shingles, per se, are superior to American shingles. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not think anyone 
would question the quality of the shingles produced by the 
State of Washington; I think they are the equal of any shingle 
produced anywhere. The State of Washington produces not 
only high-grade shingles but high-grade Senators as well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is very kind of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, I am sure. I am giad especially to have his 
commendation of the Washington shingles, because it has been 
contended on this floor, and I have no doubt will be con- 
tended, that one of the main reasons why Canadian shingles 
have been imported so largely into this country is that they 
are better shingles than we produce; but, as the Senator from 
Ohio has said, they can not surpass the shingle produced in 
Washington. I continue reading: 

In this connection we quote from a letter written by one of our rep- 
resentatives in Detroit, Mich., Mr. Eugene R. Chandler, under date of 
February 10, as follows: 

“J used to sell a lot of BC-5X, but since those mills over there have 
they are now no better than the common 
as the Rite-Grade.” 


al letters, from which the 
ILBS. POINDEXTER.) 


heer selling their 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, does the Senator contend 
that there is no oriental labor employed by the shingle makers 
of Washington or Oregon? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know and have never 
heard of any oriental labor being employed in the shingle mills 
of the State of Washington. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Is it not a fact that the percentage is just 
exactly as great as it is in Canada? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not a fact. 

Mr. KELLOGG. -I insist that it is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not a fact, if I can believe 
the shingle producers of my State. I have not visited all the 
mills, but I have visited many and have seen no orientals. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mi. President, I had information from 
a very reliable shingle manufacturer of the State of Washing- 
ton only a few weeks ago, who said he had made special in- 
quiry and examination as to whether there was any oriental 
labor employed in the shingle mills of Washington, and he could 
755 find a single oriental employed in the shingle mills of that 

Mr. KELLOGG. The same shingle mills haye been repre- 
senting here that their shingle mills are closed, when to-day 
they are running at full blast; in fact, many of them with 
double shifts. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Some of them may be, but all of 
them are not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The great percentage of them are. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A very large percentage of 
them are closed. I do not think the Senator from Minnesota 
knows any more about that than I do. I know many were- 
closed last year. Our action should be determined by the situa- 
tion of the years and not as to any particular time—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am speaking generally, now, and not 
because of any special knowledge of the rate of wages paid in 
the shingle business; but, generally speaking, the wages in 
Canada in a given industry are substantially the same as the 
wages in the United States, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is true as to the 
wages of white people. 

Mr. POMERENE. When the Senator speaks of the oriental 
labor in Canada, he has in mind, of course, the Japanese? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Chinese and Hindoos, 

Mr, POMERENE. Japanese particularly, I think, though 
there may be some Hindoos. I have been informed by Ameri- 
cans who have very large manufacturing interests in Japan that 
they always estimate, in making their contracts, that the Jap- 
anese labor is one-third less efficient than American labor, and 
I do not believe there is any doubt about it, I think an in- 
vestigation of the subject will show that the oriental labor em- 
ployed in the shingle mills in Canada is one-third less efficient 
than our labor here in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, here is a state- 
ment bearing on that very point: 

In 1913 the Westminster Mill Co. built what was then clatmed to be 
the best shingle mill in British Columbia. The plant is located at New 
Westminster. The Westminster Mill Co. hired an entire crew of 
American sawyers and a filer away from the Case Shingle & Lumber 
Co., of Raymond, Wash. Within six months every one of these Ameri- 
can workmen, except the filer, were replaced by Chinese. 

Why were they replaced? There is only one answer, that 
on the whole they were more beneficial to the employer. In 
other words, he made more money by employing the Chinese 
than he did by employing the white people, It does not seem 
to me there is any answer to that. Of course, I know it has 
been long contended that the oriental labor is not as efficient as 
the white labor, and it may be true that it is not as efficient, 
and yet, taken in the aggregate, considering the amount of 
money expended in this employment, it is more productive for 
the employer than white labor. That is the situation in British 
Columbia. 

This company goes on in its letter: i 

That 9 this cheap labor, the cost of manufactur’ British 
Columbia shingles is considerably below the cost of manufacturing 
similar grades of American shingles. 

Mr. President, figures can be produced to sustain both sides 
of this contention, I grant. Figures will be sent here by repu- 
table men and reputable firms endeavoring to show that the 
cost of production in this country is lower than it is in Canada, 
and so on. But it seems to me that as a Republican, as be- 
lieving in the principle of protection and its application to the 
industries of this country, I should resolve any doubt I might 
have in favor of the American industry, the American laborer, 
and the American investor. So, granting the doubtful charac- 
ter of the proof submitted on both sides with reference to cost 
of production, I consider it my duty to favor a duty upon shin- 
gles in the interest of the American industry. I think the 
fact is very clear, as far as that is.concerned, that the cost of 
production is less in Canada than in this country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In view.of the statement just made by the Sena- 
tor that figures could be produced on both sides—somewhat like 
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some preachers, who can interpret a text from the Bible in 
different ways—permit me to call the Senator's attention to a 
statement here which seems to me to be the product of exten- 
sive investigation, and by a dispassionate body, which there- 
fore can not be challenged, even by the able: Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I challenge it very emphatically, 

Mr. KING. May I call the Senator's attention to it and put 
it in the RECORD? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. On page 54 of the Tariff Survey, speaking of 
shingles, the Tariff Commission says: 

most important des were ob» 

F ot for . The prices finally adopted 
were as follows, all prices being per 1, : For the United States, per- 
fection, $8.39. 

The corresponding price in British Columbia was $8.82. The 
cost was higher. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That says “price.” It does not 
say cost.“ 
Mr. KING. The prices at which they were sold. The per- 


fects were $8.22 in the United States, and the price of the cor- 
responding’ article in British Columbia was $8.10. In the 
United States the clears were $6.04, and in Canada they were 
$6.04. No. 2 Bureka were, in the United States. $6.96, and in 
Canada, $810. So, taking the prices of the various grades, it 
would appear that they were higher in Canada than they, were 
in the United States. The commission further says: 
bo oce: e total cost 1,000 

fond 1 be for American mille SATI and for British Colambis Jod“ 

That includes log cost, manufacture cost, depreciation, and 
marketing, but not interest on investment. So that taking into 
aecount the cost of production, it would appear that the 
advantage is on this side of the Canadian line. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to ask. the Senator, 
then, why importations have been increasing so largely and 
why our production has been decreasing; if that is true? 

Mr. KING. I ought to say in fairness that these figures were 
for the year 1920, In 1921 there had been many disturbing fac- 
tors in the United States as well as in some other parts of the 
world. So that we can not fairly and justly predicate any rate 
on conditions of the past year. The Senator knows that many 
strikes occurred during the past year, and my information is 
that they invaded the beautiful State from which the Senator 
comes. They have had labor troubles there, and because of 
labor troubles and cessation of production there would be 
manifestly an increased importation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington: I think the Senator has an- 
swered the tariff survey contention. I shall refer to that just 
a little bit later, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator whether or 
not there was not a shortage of raw material during 1920 and 
1921 owing to lack of demand for fir lumber? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That I do not know. Of course, 
shingles are not made out of fir, 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but, as I understand, in Washington 
particularly the cedar runs about 20 per cent of the total fir 
cut, and it is more or less of a by-product. When the fir is 
being cut there is a free supply of shingle material. When the 
fir is not cut there is a shortage of shingle material. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That might affect it to some 
extent. That might be true. But is it fair, is it in accordance 
with the principles of the Republican policy of protection, that 
every doubt shall be resolved against us, that every untoward 
circumstance shall be resolved against the application of the 
principle of protection? I do not think se. I think it ought to 
be just the reverse of that. 

Furthermore, I have given figures of importations covering 
four or five years and showing the steady, increase of importa- 
tions and the steady increase of the production in British 
Columbia: and their imports into this country. My colleague 
put in the record data showing a steady decline of production 
in this country to correspond with those imports, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question, if I may do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. HALE. More or less has been said about the importa- 
tion of shingles into this country: Does the Senator know 
whether we have exported any shingles? 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. I think we have exported some, 
but I have not the figures, 


Pra HALE. I have the figures: given by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be glad to: have the 
Senator place them in the recordi 

Mr. KELLOGG. We have exported’ a’ good many shingles. 

Mr. HALE. We imported during the year 1920 shingles. td. 
the value of $11,260,000. We exported: during the same time 
shingles to the value of $35,491. If there is any advantage that 
we have in this country over Canada, it would seem to me there 
would have been a greater exportation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That would, seem reasonable. 

Mr. HALE. Conditions in my. section. of the country are 
possibly not the same as in the West, but in 1909 we produced 
559,000,000 shingles in Maine. Since shingles have been: put on 
the free list we now produce about 140,000,000,, or only about 
one-fourth of what we formerly produced. 

One of the items involved, which has not been mentioned, I 
think, is the question of stumpage. I have ascertained from 
people in my State some facts about the stumpage which they 
have to pay on cedar, In Canada the ordinary price of stump- 
age is 52.70 per 1.000 on cedar. During the winter of 1921-22 
this price went down to $1.40 for cedar. At the same time in 
my. State we were paying $5, $6, and even as high as $7 for 
cedar stumpage. That is certainly an advantage that Canada 
has over us in the cost of production. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, when I was in- 
terrupted I was about to call attention to this fact. I remem- 
ber that when the Payne-Aldrich law was under consideration 
in the Senate there was a great controversy over the lumber 
schedule. I remember that the leading lumber people from my 
State, as well as other sections of the West and of the South, 
an here urging a tariff on lumber, urging it very strenu- 
ously. 

What is the situation now?’ The situation now is that the 
men who were here then most strongly urging a tariff on lum- 
ber are not specially interested at the present time. I know 
one man in particular, a man of the very highest character and 
standing and integrity, who was one of the leading men bere 
when the Payne-Aldrich law was before the Senate, as well as: 
wlien the Underwood-Simmons law was up for consideration, 
who was at that time urging a tariff on lumber. He is not 
urging itnow. He frankly says why: There is no concealment 
upon his part as to his change of attitude. Why is it? It is 
because he has invested largely in British Columbia timber. 
That is true of many of our timber people. They have their 
investments on tlie other side of the line, and so they are in- 
different as to a tariff. They catch it coming and going. 

But the small shingle-mill owner, tlhe cooperative associations 
to which I have referred, the laboring men who have taken 
over the shingle mills and, as mutual associations, are trying to 
run them, do not own shingle timber across the line in British 
Columbia, and so they are vitally interested with reference 
to the maintenance of the American industry. I venture to 
say that many of the American companies, the American people 
interested in lumber, who are urging free trade in shingles and 
free trade in lumber are doing it because they, are not only in- 
terested in timber in this country but they have large holdings 
across’ the line in British Columbia. 

How do the British Columbia people regard this action of the 
committee in putting shingles on the free list? T have here a 
clipping from the Vancouver (B. C.) Sun of March 18, 1922, and 
this is what they say: 


Barrisu COLUMBIA SHINGLES Por on Frew List my Uxrrev STATES— 

ALE Pinisuep LUMBER TO BRE EXEMPT FROM Dury, Senate COM- 

MITTEE DECIDES— FIRST ROUND IN Bie PIGAT' is WON—LUMBER 

eee Sinovurne SIMILAR ACTION WILL Follow IN Next Two 

TAGES, 

British Columbia shingles. are 
United States tariff bill by the 
working on the measure, according to advices received here from 
ington yesterday by the Shingle Association of British Columbia, 

They have had their representatives: down here. There is no- 
question about that. They are keeping closely advised as to 
what is being done. 

The House bill had a duty of 50 cents on shingles. With this excep- 
tion the provisions of the bill are retained and all finished lumber will 
go into the United States e. 

Although this is only the first round in the big fight against a duty 
being’ placed on British Columbia lumber and’ shingles entering the 
United States, as the bill must go before the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, yet the lumber interests of this city were jubilant 
yesterday. Shoe | prophesy that similar action will be taken at the next 
two crossings the bill has to make, 

The fight started about a year and a half ago, and has been con- 
tinued ever since the first effort was made by the lumber and s le 
interests of the Western States to prevent Canadian lumber competing 


in the United States markets. 
The Washington Government has not been very affectionately in- 


clined toward the Western States lumber concerns recently, however, 


laced’ on the free list in the new 
enate Finance Committee, eg ne 
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as was evidenced by the action for investigation of charges against the 
Western Pine Association and the West Coast Lumber Association of 
restraint of trade and fixed prices. 

To the shingle trade of British Columbia alone the duty of 50 cents 
a thousand on shingles would have meant 50 cents per thousand on 
2,000,000,000 shingles or p 000,000 a year in duty alone. Last year 
this Province shipped about 2,000,000,000 shingles to the United States, 
or 85 per cent of the entire pack. 

Now, Mr. President, it does not seem to me, in the face of 
that situation, that we should require very much argument in 
favor of the application to this industry of the Republican 
policy of protection. 

I have here an analysis of the Tariff Commission’s survey, 
prepared by the American shingle manufacturers. As the 
tariff survey, of course, has been referred to, and very naturally 
and very properly so, I am going to read this analysis, made 
by men who know the business, who know the situation, who 
can speak intelligently, and who can point out the errors made 
in the tariff survey. It reads: 

From: American shingle manufacturers. 

To: United States Tariff Commission. 

Subject: Tariff Information Surveys, FL-37 (shingles). 

That is the survey which has been read from here on the 
floor during the discussion, 

GENTLEMEN: During consideration of pending tariff bill by the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate, your commission transmitted a report 


to said committee on the red r shingle industry, wherein you spe- 
cifically admit that certain vital conclusions of your survey were 


predicated on “ assumptions” and “ not entirely correct,” but alleging 
hat the hypothesis is sufficiently near the truth to afford a fairly 
satisfactory basis of comparison.” (See par. 3 of p. 54, Tariff Infor- 


mation Surveys, FL-37.) 

Without desiring to be intentionally unkind or discourteous, the 
American ahiagie industry—or, to be exact, 72 per cent thereof—after 
careful ontras of said report, is compelled to go on record to the 
effect that the only accurate essential information contained therein 
was footnote at the bottom of page 60, subsequently eliminated in a 
correction letter from your commission, dated February 20, 1922, in 
which letter you advise that this footnote was included by mistake,” 

The report is too inconceiyably inaccurate and misleading to be per- 
mitted to go unchallenged by an American industry to which it does a 
grave injustice. It should not be allowed to me a matter of 
permanent Government record. 

The purpose of this communication is to point out the errors of the 
report, ask its withdrawal Pending further investigation, and to say 
to you that if you will grant this petition a committee of practical and 
experienced shingle manufacturers will, if permitted, confer with you 
or your representatives as to methods of determining costs in accord- 
ance with correct accounting practice instead of “assumption,” at 
the same time placing before you definite records of actual sales which 
will enable you to correctly determine average selling prices, 

Specifically, the American shingle industry's petition for the with- 
drawal and correction of your report is ba on the following reasons: 


I ask the attention of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KINd] to this, because I know he wants to be fair: 


1. Your hasty and superficial survey was conducted for the year 
1920, which period was characterized in all business by chaotic, abnor- 
mal conditions wholly adverse to correct or intelligent analysis essential 
in determining facts as a basis for tariff legislation. 


There is exactly the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Utah himself for the opposite contention. 


2. Your report has given certain Senators the erroneous impression 
that oriental-made shingles of British Columbia sell, grade for de, 
at a higher price in American markets than American-made shingles, 
Your assumption in this respect was not within $1.27 per 1,000 for 
the correct and actual 1920 sales on Perfections; was not within $2.61 
per 1,000 on Perfects; was not within $1.39 per 1,000 on Burekas; 
was not within $1.21 per 1,000 of the correct price for Clears, In 
other grades we find proportionate discrepancies. 

3. You say, “The grade of shingle produced in British Columbia 
averages distinctly higher than that produced in Washington-Oregon.” 

In reality there are more high-grade shingles produced in Oregon 
and Washington than in Canada. 

4. You say, “It was assumed that a shingle was of a higher grade 
either because it consumed more material or required logs of better 
ganin and that a consequent difference in log costs would be reflected 
in a diference in price. It did not seem probable that 
other costs would be prono different, shingle for shingle. 

Difference in log cost reflects in cost of manufacture, but not neces- 
sarily in price. It is the history of the red-cedar shingle industry that 
the selling price of lower grades frequently approaches the price of 
3 and vice versa, in response to the law of supply and 

emand. d 

As to its „ not seeming probable that labor and other costs would 
be greatly different, shingle for shingle,” for the very period covered 
in your survey the labor alone, in sawing and packing Perfection 
shingles, was cents per 1,000 more than the sawing and cking of 
Clears. Shingle for shingle, there is a material difference in labor cost. 

5. Your report shows that the 5-2 Dimension shingle sold in 1920 
for 38 cents less than Clears. This is the one instance where there is 
a fixed price differential between grades, the Clear grade being the 
base for 5-2 Dimension, which latter at no time in the past 10 years 
has sold for less than $1 over the price of Clears, instead of 38 cents 
under, as you assume. 
$ nce report quotes a grade of Stars at an average price of 

4.67— 

I should like to have the Senator from Utah note this state- 
ment. This is a criticism of the survey report, pointing out 
the errors in it: 

There is no such grade; and actual records fail to reveal any such 
price. There is a grade of “A,” to which your report assigns an average 
price of are whereas tbe actual sales as of that year show an 
average of 83.89. 


the labor and 


Which is correct? Somebody, of course, is wrong. These men 
know the business; they are engaged in it. Of course, it may 
be said they are interested. That may be true; but I know 
that some of them are interested not only in this country but in 
British Columbia. 


T. You say: “Oriental labor is empioyed to a greater extent in the 
Canadian mills.” 

There is no oriental labor employed in Oregon and Washington 
shingle mills. A careful investigation conducted by the shingle grade 
inspectors of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation shows that there is not one oriental employed in the shingle 
mills of Oregon and Washington. 


The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has information 
to the contrary. I myself do not know. I know many of these 
men; I know that they are highly reputable and honorable 
men, and I do not believe they would make a statement of that 
character if it were not true, I also know that as a general 
proposition orientals are not employed in the lumber camps and 
lumber mills and shingle mills in the State of Washington. 
This company goes so far as to say they have made an investi- 
gation and there is not a single oriental employed in any of the 
shingle mills of Washington and Oregon. 


8. You say: “They (orientals) work for somewhat lower wages, 
but it has been donerted that what is gained in lower wages is leet tx 
greater wastefulness of material.” G 

If oriental labor is so wasteful, why is it the dominating labor in 
British Columbia shingle mills, when so much white labor is available? 

By whom was it asserted? Does a mere assertion justify the erro- 
neous impression you Soper in an official report and its influence 
upon Am portans legislation 

In 1913 the Westminster Mill Co. built what was then claimed to 
be the best shingle mill in British Columbia. The plant is located at 
New Westminster. The Westminster Mill Co. hired an entire crew of 
American sawyers and a filer away from the Case Shingle & Lumber 
Co., of Raymond, Wash. Within six months every one of these Ameri- 
can workmen except the filer were replaced by Chinese. 

9. You say: “ Certainly, so far as the averages shown above are 
representative, the Canadians have no advantage in labor costs.” 

American manufacturers are in possession of facts which show, for 
American and Canadian mills making identical grades, the Canadian 
sawing and packing labor is: 

i mid een cents per 1,000 lower than like American labor on Per- 
ections, 

Thirteen cents per 1,000 lower than like American labor on Eurekas. 

Twelve cents per 1,000 lower than like American labor on Perfects. 

Nine cents per 1,000 lower than like American labor on Clears. 

Nine cents per 1,000 lower than like American labor on “A.” 

10, Your report shows Canadian Eurekas sold for a 1920 average of 

ae and American Eurekas $6.95, thereby conveying the impression 
hat the Canadian make sells higher in American markets than the 
American make. Aside from the obvious error of your res in both 
instances, the grades are not comparable. Both are 18-inch shinz es 
but onp fo 308 ee cent ee 8 VETA grain, Pone tue omer is 96 
per cent clear and may contain up to er cent t gra together 
with defects 14 inches or over from the butt. Pits 

11. In your table of costs you show American Perfections at $5.89 
and American Perfects $5.88, a difference of 6 cents. One thousand 
feet log scale produces 7,000 Perfection shingles and 9,000 Perfects. 
Cedar logs in 1920 averaged $27.83; therefore the average raw mate- 
rial cost of Perfections was $3.97 and the same cost for Perfects was 
$3.09, a difference in raw material alone of 88 cents, Add to that a 
sawing and packing cost differential of 7 cents per 1,000 higher on 
Perfections than Perfects and you will understand why American manu- 
facturers complain. 

2. You say: “Leading men of the industry are divided on the 
question of tariff.” 

‘ou mean the leading men of the industry in the United States 
and nada, or if you mean a few leading men of the American indus- 
try having timber or mills in Canada, then you are correct. But if 
Lor pe aare to the leading American shingle manufacturers, you are 
mistaken. 

Below you will find the names and addresses of some 200 leading 
men in the American shingle industry. If you will take the trouble to 
write these gentlemen, you will find that there is no division on the 
subject of tariff other than that one of these gentlemen favors a 30- 
cent duty, while the rest are divided between 50 cents and 75 cents. 
The names follow— 


Mr. President, I ask that these names be printed along with 
the statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirts in the chair). The 
Senator from Washington asks unanimous consent that a cer- 
tain list of names in the document from which he has been 
reading may be printed without reading. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and that order will be made. 

The names are as follows: 


J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash.; J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
R. B. Davis, Bellingham, Wash.; B. J. Wooster, Alcha, Wash.; M. J. 
Cathcart, Alsea, Oreg.; C. E. Shields, Port Angeles, Wash.; John Me- 
Master, Seattle, Wash.; W. C. McMaster, Marysville, Wash.; E. E. 
Case, Raymond, Wash.; Ed. R. Hogg, McMurray, Wash.; C. O. Austin, 
Gig Harbor, Wash. ; k. Roggenstroh, Concrete, Wash.; F. Corden, 
Olympia, Wash. D. H. Carpenter. Baring, Wash.; J. F. Potter, Kalama, 
Wash, ; H, J. Clough, Everett, Wash.; Harry Mullen, Hamilton, Wash. ; 
R. S. Thomas, Clatskanie, Oreg.; II. J. Pierce. East Stanwood, Wash. ; 
Theo. Burnley, Blaine, Wash.; H. J. Bratlie, Ridgefield, Wash.; M. T. 
Brohn, Stanwood, Wash.; C. E. Hill, Bucoda, Wash.; W. M. Wasser, 
Bunker, Wash.; W. C. Miles. Globe, Wash.; Louis Campbell, Seattle, 
Wash.; Lee Vaughn, Denny, Wash.; William Carlisle, Onalaska, Wash. ; 
D. M. Carpenter, Everett, Wash.; B. F. Bird, Snohomish, Wash.; H. F. 
Hess. Elbe, Wash.; John Horn, Elbe, Wash. F. D, Harm, Chehalis, 
Wash. ; L. R. Carpenter, Cherry Grove, Oreg. ; Roy W. Comegys, Duvall, 
Wash.; J. B. Bucholz, Rochester, Wash.; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, 
Wash. ; B. F. Hartley, Everett, Wash.; D. M. Clough, Everett, Wash.; 
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C. E. Putnam, Portland, Ome A. S. Coates Me- 
. ooper, Snohomish, W. Wash ; Winam C. 


Butler, N. 3 caste Rock, Wash.; J. 
hwarz, Kelso. Wathen R. R. Clark Bi Wash.; B. L. Day, 
Port Blakeley, ‘Wash. ; H. F Bergman, orenee, € Oreg.; A. G. Ham- 
mond, Berkely, Calif. ; kA Dead. Bellingham, Wa R. W. Mersereau, 
Portland Oreg.; R. Delano, Winton, Wash.: R. F. Hubbard, Centi 
Wash. ; ; W. A. Morrow, Hoquiam, ors È. S. Galbraith, Patonville, 
Wash.; H. W. Stuchell, Everett Oscar J. Ek, South Bend, 


Wash, ; J. Erb, Maple Falls, Wash. ; e F. B. McLaughlin, Enum- 
claw, Wash.: Walter Gregg, ulam, y nant Walter Mann, Everett, 
Wash. : C. J. "Melby, Everett, wat Lambert Skamowaka, 3 
J. E. Bram, Port Angeles, Wash. ; . Fuhrer, Ma yger, Oreg: : . R. 
Garner, Everett, Wash. ; 3 h i. Dita, Duvall, Wash, ; a “M. 
Roberts, Raymond, Wash. ; 2 2 Cavanaugh, Anacortes, Weeks James 
Pinkey, a hoo ae Wash. ; 2 F. Smith, Conerete, Wash.; S, Kuhn, 
Hoquiam, Wash. Theodore Swanson, 'Rosburg, Birak w S. Green, 
Seattle, Wash. ; H. W. Richardson, Robe, Wash.; J. Peterson, Baldi, 
Wash.; Harry Hammerly, South Bend, Wash. ; P. 8. Haner, Wicker- 
sham, Wash.; Roland Hartley, Everett, Wash.: C. H. Vorhis, Granite 
Falls, Wash. ; B. R. Lewis, Clear Lake, Wash.; B. E. Kenyon, Monte- 
gano, Wash.; J. B. Nicholson, Tacoma, Wash. William Hulbert, 
Everett, Wash. : George Startup, Index, Wash. ; Iverson, Custer, 
*Wash.; P. H. Olwell, Everett, Wash,; Neil 8 Everett, 5 
J. J. Johnson, Baconia, Oreg.; N. Jerns, Bellingh am, A aber 
Campbell, Aloha, Wash.; F. Keidel, Kalama, Wash.; B. knight 
Kelso, Wash. ; George E. Kemp, Port Angeles, Wash. ; R. $ Horton, 
Kerriston, Wash, ; Edward McMaster, Kenmore, Wash. ; L. G. 
Seattle, Wash.: A. G. Magnuson, Raymond, Wash. ; M. 
Sauk, Wash.; J. F. Weber, lewood, Wasb. 3 W. J. Matson, Belling- 
ham, Wash. K. H. Wayland, Seattle, Wash.: W. I. Marshall, Aloha, 
Wash.; E. A. Foster, McCormick, Wash. ; A. W. Mackie, Markham, 
Wash. : C. F. Tucker, Fairmont. Wash. ; : S. C. Tevis, Portland, Oreg. ; 
20 75 Emerson, Hoquiam, Wa Gerald D. ” Massie, TE Wash. ; 
Miller, Sumas, Wash.; A. H. Buek, Eugene, Oe j Camp- 
bell, Seattle: Wash.: S. C. Mumby, Bordeaux, Wash 4% Neal. Mont- 
borne, Loree Charles pido —.— 3 2 Duncan, South 
PAS ent Bethel, 


Webster, 


George Bergstrom, Everett, Wash. ; € J. 
Womacks, Auburn, 


L. G. Humbarger, Markham, Wash. ; H. 
Garfield Taylor, Shelton, Wash. ; T Rucker, Lake Stevens, Wash. ; 

Oscar Sather, Carlisle, Wash. ; Hubert Schafer, Montesano, ash.; 
IH. A. La Plant, Lyman, Washi Paul R. Smith, Seattle, Wash. M. R. 
Smith, Kansas City, Mo.: H. Dunlop, Littell, Wash.; D. H. Doe, 
Stearnsville, Wash. ; Henry Erais, Cia nie, Oreg, ; f Posten Peterson, 


Seattle, 4 G. HI. Russell, Marysville, Wash. ; W. 8 Tacoma, 
Wash.; W. Waples, Lyn Lynden ash.; E. S. reg — Wash. ; 
Charles E. Ned Elma, Wash.; Frank Sontra, Lan Wash. ; 


F. A. Martin, Centralia, Wash. ; William apse Granite Ts, Wash. ; 
George McCormick, McCormick, Wash., ; CJ Markley, Seattle, Wash. 3 
E. J. Mills, Berkenfeld, Oreg. ; Robert W R- Hallam agy ere Wash. ; 
P. R. Hogan, Aberdeen, Wash.; H. L. Snider, eit H. L. 
Carey, Everett, ee B. Smith, Blaine, poe omas 
Seattle, Wash.; A. Harl. porem Wash. ; 
Oreg. ; I. Hillestad, 75 oyee, Wash. : N. Otto, 8 Wash. ; Claude 
Beaman, Marysville, ash.; C. 5 Edmonds, afan IH. A. 
Woolsey, Mount Vernon, Wash, ; S. M. Walker, Robe, h.s; ‘Andrew 
Bumgard, Marysville, Wash.; A. M. Morley, Aberdeen, Wash.; G. A. 
Thompson, Sauk, Wash.; R. 8. Shaw, Portland, Oreg.; Fred C. Siemons, 
Bellingham, Wash. ; ES w. Romer Boston, Mass.; F. R. 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. ; W. Yeomans, Pe Ell, Wash. ; W. 
South Bend, Wa sh. ; Fred J. 5 Portland. Oreg. ; Delos eam 
3 Wash. ; Conner, 
7 Ke Michand, 
Dollar, Malone, 


Wash. E. Was er. Monroe, Wash. "h. Waite, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; ig S Gilebrist, Nall Wash. ; ris w: Konde, Hoquiam, Wash. ; 
W. obart, Wash. ; J. A. „Bellingham, Wash.; I. B. 
Grungstad, P Shamokava, * 2 3 — Tacoma, Wash.; A. E. 
Case, Ra: md, Wash. ; W. 8 Packwood Spur, Wash.; H. E. 
Sutherland, Big Lake, PNE 5 Taylor, Kapowsin, Wash.; B. W. 
Maguire Lakes, Wash. ; uda Greenman, Union Mills mam 8 
Gliglon t Bellingham, Wash. ; A. McLeod, Van Horn, Wasb.; E. R. 

Wait, Sport A 1. M. Martin, Anacortes, Wash. ; J S. 
E. Hamel, Seattle, Wash. ; W. B. 


Whitaker, Myrtle Point Oreg. ; s 
Williams, West Sound, Wash. ; A. 
J. C. Rheinhart, Bima, Wash. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am sorry I 
have taken so much time, but this is an industry of such 
great importance to my State as well as to other States that 
I feel I am justified in doing it. As I have said, thousands 
of men are employed in the shingle industry. These shingle 
mills are small institutions; they are not great lumber mills 
like those controlled by associations such as we frequently 
find in the lumber business and about which so much com- 
plaint has been made; but a great percentage of our shingle 
mills, as I stated a while ago, have gone into the hands of 
former employees of the mills. They have organized mutual 
associations to operate and handle these mills among them- 
selves. The testimony given by them shows that they are not 
able to compete with the Canadian interests across the line. 

. These mills are now being closed; men are being thrown out 
of employment; we are losing our market and the N 
is going down. 

It is urged that we should have no tariff on shingles in the 
interest of the conservation of our forests. The Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. PomMERENE) is not now present; he has been called 
out of the Chamber. He made the suggestion as to conserva- 
tion, and seemed to be rather incredulous when I suggested 
that a tariff on shingles is in the interest of the conservation 
of our timber resources. I will tell Senators why I say that. 


G. Hanson, Enumclaw, Wasb.; and 


The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Lenroor) a moment ago 
suggested the reason. He brought out the fact that through- 
out our forests only a small percentage of the timber consists 
of cedar from which shingles are made, and stated that cedar 
amounted to about 20 per cent of the total timber. I doubt 
if the percentage is that great. The cedar trees are scattered 
throughout the forests. When the fir is cut we should also 
cut or harvest the cedar, for when the fir trees fail they break 
the cedars, and in many instances practically destroy them, 
Unless the cedar trees are then worked up into shingles in 
some way they are practically lost. If the shingle industry 
is not in such condition as to warrant the manufacture of the 
eedar trees into shingles, which, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin has stated are a sort of a by-product incident to the 
harvesting of the fir forests, then we shall lose that much 
lumber; we lose that much of our forests which we fail to 


| conserve. In other words, Mr. President, if by a tariff we so 


encourage the shingle industry in this country that the cedar 
trees and the cedar logs shall be made use of along with the 
fir trees as they are cut down, then we conserve our forests 
just to that extent, If the shingle industry is not prospering, 
if it is not possible to use the cedar timber, to cut cedar trees 
and logs up into shingle bolts and manufacture them into 
shingles, then we shall have failed to conserve our forests 
just to that extent. This is real conservation. 

The Canadian situation is a little different, as I understand. 
As I am advised, the cedar timber in Canada is largely in a 
more compact body than in our country; in other words, there 
is not a forest of fir with a few cedar trees scattered through it, 
but a cedar forest which may be harvested as a cedar forest. 
That, of course, is a very great advantage. The result, Mr. 
President, of encouraging the shingle industry in this country 
is to make available for the shingle market not only the cedar 
and shingle timber of British Columbia but the shingle timber 
of the United States as well. So we serve a double purpose in 
encouraging the development of the shingle industry. Not only 
do we employ American labor and American capital, but we 
conserve the American timber and the American forests. 

Mr. President, I have no hesitation in urging a Republican 
Senate and a Republican Congress to plaee a tariff upon 
shingles. It will not increase the price of shingles to the 
farmer or to the home builder in this country, because there 
is active competition among the shingle producers of the United 
States. There is no great organized trust or combination or 
association that will hold up prices, but there are hundreds of 
different shingle manufacturing organizations in my State 
alone actively in competition with each other, and they will 
keep the price down just as low as competition can keep it. 
The clipping from the Vancouver Sun, of British Columbia, 
would indicate that taking the tariff off of shingles simply 
means a million dollars a year in the pockets of the British 
Columbia shingle producers and that much out of the revenues 
of the United States, and that is according to the Republican 
contention with reference to the application of the principle of 
protection. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean 
to say that there will be the same amount of imports with a 
50-cent duty as there is now, does he? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The duty might reduce the im- 
ports, but there would still be imports. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the imports were the same the tariff 
would not do the shingle factories in the Senator’s State any 
good, would it? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Possibly not, but of course I 
hope the tariff will reduce the importation of shingles into this 
country. It will not prevent importations entirely. Over 500,- 
000,000 shingles came into this country in 1913 under the duty 
then provided by law. However, Mr. President, to impose a 
tariff on shingles does not mean that the home consumer of 
shingles will pay an increased price any more than it means 
that when we put a tariff on various other articles throughout 
this bill. If I thought that was true I would vote against 
this tariff bill; I would vote against the various proposals that 
are made here; but it is not true; it is contrary to the practice 
and experience of our people in the past. The imposition of a 
tariff duty on an article in this bill does not mean at all that 
the cost of production of that article is increased in this coun- 
try, and it does not mean that the cost of the article will be 
artenn to the consumer, except possibly under certain con- 
ditions. 

If we place a tariff upon an article that is controlled in this 
country by a combination or:by a monopoly, then it may be pos- 
sible for that controlling monopoly to raise the price; but, Mr. 
President, I will not knowingly vote for the imposition of a 
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tariff upon a product in this country that is controlled by a 
monopoly. I will largely take the judgment of the committee, 
and I may unwittingly vote for such a tariff, but I will not 
knowingly do it. 

It has been suggested, and the argument with reference to 
the application of these duties in the consideration of this bill 
seems to proceed on the theory, or at any rate gives out the 
impression to the country, that every rate of duty that we im- 
pose upon articles in this bill is added to the cost of the article 
and must be paid by the consumer. That is not true. As I say, 
it is not added, and it can not be added in any case except pos- 
sibly where it.is controlled by a monopoly. It is the Republican 
belief and the Republican contention that the competition among 
home producers will keep down the price, and that it is sta- 
bilized and maintained in a better way by reason of import 
duties than if the foreign producers are allowed to dump their 
products freely into this country, as it is said here by these 
manufacturers that the Canadians dump their shingles upon 
the markets in this country and depress the price, and when 
our production falls off and the demand increases their prices 
go up, and they recoup themselves for whatever reductions they 
have made, which reductions have been made at the expense 
of the American producer. 

Mr. President, I favor this tariff on shingles in the interest 
of American labor and American industry and in the interest 
of real, genuine conservation and as a proper application of 
the Republican doctrine of protection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to take only a mo- 
ment in indicating to the Senate the reasons that justified the 
committee in reporting in favor of placing shingles upon the 
free list. 

There are two important reasons. The first and most impor- 
tant of all, and one which reaches into the question of the free 
importation of all building material, and especially lumber, is 
that of the cost of producing and marketing in the competing 
countries. We were supported in our view by the report of the 
Tariff Commission. This commission made a very exhaustive 
research into costs and prices, both in Canada and in the United 
States, and their final conclusion was that taking each one of 
the grades of shingles produced in ‘the United States and in 
Canada, the cost was substantially the same. In fact, they 
found that the Canadian cost was a little in excess of the 
American cost; but for all purposes of argument we may as- 
sume that the costs of producing shingles in the United States 
and in Canada are substantially the same. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask permission to put into the 
Recorp the marked portions of the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion upon the several grades of shingles produced in the United 
States in this pamphlet from page 54 to page 60, inclusive. 
This will cover a series of tables showing the cost of production 
in the two countries, and, in addition thereto, showing exports, 
imports, and many other items of important consideration. 
They are epitomized in that statement, and to conserve space I 
shall ask that it be printed instead of discussing it at any par- 
ticular length. It shows conclusively that the cost of produc- 
tion is practically the same in the two countries. 

That, however, would not affect me to any great extent, pro- 
vided there were nothing else to be taken into consideration 
in the matter of the importation of shingles and lumber from 
Canada. In considering that subject, however, we are led im- 
mediately to the question of the conservation of our own for- 
ests, Either luckily or unluckily, I am the owner of some very 
choice timber tracts in Oregon, some of the finest in the world; 
and as I look at those great trees, some of which started in 
their course of life before Moses began to write upon the moun- 
tains, and as I look at their great trunks, straight as an arrow, 
kissing the very skies, and think of the acres and acres of 
that fine timber, and then contemplate the hundreds, aye, the 
thousands of years that nature has taken to produce those 
trees, and then glance for a moment on the sides of the hills in 
Oregon and see where the fire has swept through where there 
have been brushings and cuttings and where we have denuded 
the forests, and see nothing but great black stumps pointing 
skyward, preaching the lesson of exhaustion of these great 
forests, I can not help but admit that it does influence me to 
some extent in favor of conservation. 7 

My early life was spent in Minnesota. I knew something 
about their vast forests; and as we now go through the old 
stumpage and see nothing but willows and poplars, and very 
few of the old pine trees, and consider that nothing has been 
done to reforest, and I doubt if anything could be done, I am 
inclined to protect our American forests as much as possible. 

It is a little different where we are considering an article 
which can be produced in the year 1922 and harvested and put 


upon the market, and the same product can be produced again 
in 1923 and harvested and put upon the market. There is some 
justification for protection there, and I should be in favor of 
protection even though possibly we could manufacture or pro- 
duce as cheaply as in Canada if I found that the industry 
really needed the assistance; but I find that the Canadian 
shingles in some qualities are selling for a higher price than the 
very best American shingles. I do not think they can produce 
any better shingles than we can produce in the United States; 
but when you take a splendid American shingle and, in order 
to save a little or perhaps save considerable in the cost of the 
freight, you put it through a drying kiln that takes all of the 
Sap out of it in a very few days, you have injured the shingle 
to some extent—at least, experts so think—and therefore they 
are willing to pay a higher price for the Canadian product that 
has not gone through the extensive process of drying that is 
used so much in the American mills for the purpose of saving 
freight rates on the excess water in the wood. : 

Mr. President, I think there is no justification for a tariff 
on shingles by reason of any difference in the cost of produc- 
tion. It is true that we import a great many more shingles 
than we export, but our imports are very light compared with 
our production; and when we take that matter into considera- 
tion and further consider the great, important matter of con- 
serving our great timber belts in the United States, I think 
we are justified in allowing Canada first to denude her country 
of forests before we entirely destroy all of our own. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp 
certain documents which he has described. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and that order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


COST OF PRODUCTION, 


[From tariff information surveys on logs, timber, lumber, and other 
wood products.] 


The commission has collected cost data from mills in British Columbla 
and in Washington-Oregon. In developing the data collected it was 
2 to find some common unit, if the comparison was to be sig- 
nificant. 

There are many grades of shingles and the different mills do not 
produce the same grades in the same proportions. One mill may 
specialize on a high grace, another on a low grade. This is true of 
competing mills in the same region, and is especially true between 
British Columbia as a whole and the 8 n region as a 
whole. The erate of shingle produced in Iiritish Columbia averages 
distinctly higher than that produced in Washington-Oregon. To com- 
pare the average cost of producing a “shingle,” irrespective of grade, 
would be obviously unfair. 

The method adopted in this report was based on the assumption that 
the log cost of production varied with the grade of shingle as shown 
by its average market price. It was assumed that a shingle was of a 
higher grade, either because it consumed more material or required 
logs of a better quality, and that a consequent difference in log cost 
would be reflected in a difference in price. It did not seem probable 
that the labor and other costs would be greatly different shingle for 
shingle The assumption is not strictly accurate. Probably the ex- 
pense both for labor and overhead was somewhat ter in the case 
of mills protuctng. high-grade shingle, Some mills, indeed, made 
returns of wage scales showing a higher rate for sawyers of “ Per- 
fection,” for example, than for other shingles. It is believed, however, 
that the hypothesis is sufficiently near to the truth to afford a fairly 
satisfactory basis of comparison. 


s s s . . . * 


Unit costs of manufacturing the several 
ton-Oregon and in Brit 


ades of shingles in Washin 
h Columbia. = 


Average cost per 
1,000. 


pata: ial al 


Grade. 
Amer- | British Amer- | British 
ican Columbia ican Columbia 
mills. mills. 


COMPARISON BY GRAPHICAL METHOD. 


The above comparison by averages shows the cost to be slightly 

eater in British Columbia than in Washington-Oregon—$5.04 per 
,000 as compared with $4.77. Conclusions from this result should, 
however, be made with caution. In the first place, the mills, while 
believed to be ay representative, by no means cover the whole 
industry. For Wash on-Oregon returns were received from 37 mills, 
with a production of 1,559,669 thousand shingles out of a total 
production for the whole region of 4,847,105 thousand—about 32 per 
cent. For British Columbia returns were received from 15 mills, with 
a production of 1,300,357 thousand out of a total production of 
2,412,000 thousand— about 54 per cent. The costs for individual mills 
yary so widely that the inclusion of all the mills might have affected 
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the result 5 Finally, both costs and prices in 1920 were 
abnormal, While both British Columbia and Washington-Oregon were 
affected by the abnormal conditions, it is possible that one region was 
more affected than the other. 

The real situation is shown much more accurately by the two 
accompanying diagrams (Figs. 5 and 6). Here the costs (reduced to 
clears by the method above 8 are shown mill by mill. It 
will be seen that some mills in Washington manufacture at a much 
less cost than many mills in British Columbia, and that some mills in 
British Columbia manufacture at a much less cost than many mills in 
Washington-Oregon. The condition is similar to that described in con- 
nection with the lumber industry on a preceding page. 


INCREASE IN COST OF PRODUCTION, 
The following table shows the cost of producing shingles in 1914 and 
1915 in several typical mills In western Washington : 


Costs of production, 1915 and 1915, for typical milis in western 


Washington. 
[Cost per 1,000.] 


Costs of production. 
Grade produced. 


10 per cent clears, | $1.050 80. 488 | $0.245 | $1.783 


per cent stars, 


1 From data collected by the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. a 
16 months. 
Comparing these costs with those shown for 1920—labor $1.15, logs 
2.90, other $0,72; total $4.77T—it is seen that the total cost was nearly 
ee times as great in 1920 as in 1914. During the present year 
(1921) there has been a sharp decline in both costs and prices, 


LABOR. 


Pay rolls were obtained from several mills. So far as these are 
typical, they indicate that the prevailing opinion is correct—that a 
larger percentage of oriental labor is employed in British Columbia 
than in Washington-Oregon and at a lower wage. One mill showed 
an average rate of 33 cents ee 1,000 for white sawyers and 29 cents 
per 1,000 for Chinese. Another showed 36.7 cents for white and 30.5 
cents for Chinese. The difference in wage rate per 1,000 does not, 
however, necessarily represent the difference in labor cost. It is 
claimed by some managers that oriental labor is more wasteful of 
material. Certainly, the average labor costs, from the returns re- 
ceived b 775 commission, are practically identical for Canada and the 
United States. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
The following table shows shingle imports and exports by quantity 
Esports and imports of shingles. 
EXPORTS. 


and value: 


1918 


uan- Quan- 
be Value. tity. 
Thou- 
9 sand. 


Destination. 


aeintobe reek Gikesk se ane 34, 237 | 196,633 


IMPORTS. 
1919 
Source. ee | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity.) Value. 
nd. Thousa: 
Canada 1,797,612 8, 628, 982 | 1,987,480 8, 720,032 1,963, 567 811, 260, 189 


From the above table it is seen that the United States both imports 
and exports shingles, though the imports greatly exceed the exports. 
The imports constituted in 1919 nearly 25 per cent of the domestic 
consumption, while the exports were only about 0.2 per cent. The ex- 
ports, though small, however, are widely distributed, while the imports 
come almost exclusively from Canada. 

TARIFF HISTORY, 


N were admitted free in the act of 1894. In 1897 they were 
made dutiable at the rate of 30 cents per 1,000, which rate was raised 
1 so ene in the act of 1909. In 1913 they were returned to the 
ree 
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PRICES. 


3 since the beginning of the century are shown in the following 
e: 7 


Average selling price per 1,000 f. o. Ù. 5 red cedar shingles for the 
years and grades specified 


Grade, 


Year. Year. 


Clauss Extra 
j clears. 
eno 
8 2 +o pen 
75 99 Í L 
1.59 1.8 1,55 1.92 
135 Ee 3 im 
1.78 2.12 | 3.75 4.51 
ao pik 4.67 6.04 
— 8 d 
1.75 2.10 | 
1.69 2.14 A 
1.55 1.98 
3 ard bind eG 


1 From 1901 to 1913, western red cedar in the Pacific Northwest, reprinted by Forest 
Service from West Lumbermen, Feb. 1, 1914, and Mar. 1, 1914. From 1914 to 
1919, data furnished by Forest Service; 1920 data obtained by the commission. 


Nore,—*A* is practically the same grade as extra stars, and clears as extra clears, 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS. 


The only country from which serious competition is to be appre- 
hended is Canada, and the cost studies made in a previous N 
show the cost of production as shown by averages is slightly less in 
Washington-Oregon ($4.77) than in British Columbia (55.04). 

As pointed out, however, averages, where the costs for individual 
mills differ so widely, are misleading. It gives a false impression 
to think of Washington-Oregon as a unit competing with British 
Columbia as a unit. Some producers in each region find no difficulty 
in meeting competition from the other region. Other producers in 
each region do find difficulty. British Columbia possesses some ad- 
vantage in that the red cedar is found growing in pure stands, 
while across the border it is found e mixed stands with the 
Douglas fir. The provincial government poses the same conditions 
in regard to the exports of red cedar logs and bolts that it imposes 
upon other logs. e British Columbia manufacturers, therefore, are 
not so dependent upon the vicissitudes of the Douglas fir trade as those 
in the States. Moreover, oriental labor is employed to a greater 
extent in the Canadian mills. They work for somewhat lower wages, 
but it has been asserted that what is Kanea by the lower wage is 
lost in the greater wastefulness of material. Certainly, sọ far as the 
averages shown above are represeptative of conditions, the Canadians 
have no advantage in labor costs: $1.15 a 1,000 in Washington- 
Oregon and $1.16 per 1,000 in British Columbia. 

In making use of cost studies, however, to form a judgment as to 
competitive conditions allowance must be made for the rate of ex- 
change. It is difficult to estimate just how great this allowance must 
be, for some of the in Canada are paid in American mone 
(for example, in some cases laborers leaving the United States to mort 
in Canada haye demanded and received payment in American money. 
Machinery and supplies imported into Canada from the United States 
may be paid for in American exchange), and some of the sales in 
America are paid in Canadian exchange. o the extent, however, that 
Canadian costs are in terms of Canadian money while Canadian sales 
are in terms of American exchange, the Canadian competitors are 
placed in an advantageous tion. Canadian discount in 1920 aver- 
aged about 12 per cent. m graph 8 by the Royal Bank of 
Canada.) On this basis average Canadian costs, reduced to terms of 
American money, would be $4.44 instead of $5.04, thus showing 33 
cents lower than American costs. f course, if in making shipments 
to the United States payments were made in terms of Canadian ex- 
change, the advantage derived from a lower cost would be neutralized, 
But to the extent that payments on the same price basis were made in 
terms of American exchange—and it is known that in 1920 such was 
quite generally the case—the Canadian producers would have an advan- 
tage. However, as stated in a previous paragraph, competition between 
. and British Columbia is more a matter of relative 
efficiency in individual mills than a question of international advantage 
between the two regions, each taken as a whole. 

That some American Angla beam na find no difficulty in meeting 
Canadian competition on eq terms is evidenced by the exports. 
These, though small compen with the imports, are yet substantial, 
averaging for the years 1918, 1910, and 1920 over 24,000,000 shingles 
per year. It is significant that of these exports some 14 per cent 
were shipped to Canada itself and the remainder to widely extended 
markets. At present (August, 1921) shingles are admitted free, both 
in the United States and Canada. 

The leading men in the industry are divided on the question of the 
tariff. Some demand a duty as a means of meeting Canadian com- 

tition. Others, holding that the price of shingles will in any event 
e fixed by the competition with roofing substitutes, are of the opinion 
that it is more for the advantage of American manufacturers to unite 
with their Canadian competitors in an aggressive advertising campaign 
for wood shingles to meet the competition of shingle substitutes than 
to antagonize them by tariff legislation. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have sent for the report 
of the Tariff Commission in reply to the criticism of their find- 
ings which was just read into the Recorp by the Senator from 
Washington. When it arrives I shall also ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp immediately after the statements which I have 
just made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM RE COMMUNICATION OF AMERICAN SHINGLE MANUFAC- 
TURERS TO UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION ON THR SUBJECT OF 
TARIFF INFORMATION SURVEY FL—87, SHINGLES. 

Because of the serious character of the criticisms leveled against the 
report it is advisable to take them np a detail. 

. The year 1920 was selected as being the last year for which data 
were available at the time the survey was prepared. The objections 
to this year were forestalled in the report itself. On page 55 will be 
found the following words: The above comparison by averages shows 
the cost to be 1 greater in British Columbia than in Washington- 
Oregon—$5.04 per 1,000 as compared with $4.77. Conclusions from 
this result should, however, be made with caution. * * * Finally, 
bach costs and prices in 1920 were abnormal. While both British 
Cejumbia and Washington-Oregon were affected by the abnormal condi- 
tions, it is possible that one region was more affected than the other. 

As to whether the survey is superficial or not is, of course, for the 
reader to judge. Extensive data were collected by an 2 75 in the 
field, accountants were sent out to check the accuracy of the data by 
inspection of the books of mills both in Canada and the United States, 
and much painstaking and laborious effort was expended in presenting 
and interpreting the data. The work was certainly not hasty. The 
only basty thing about the report was the insertion of the footnote on 
page 60, of which more will be said later. 

. The prices referred to were obtained from the following sources: 
A telegram from the Shingle Branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, a telegram from the Grays Harbor Shingle Co.. quotations from 
the Timberman, and from sample copies of the Daily Shingle Market 
Reports issued by the Shingle Branch West Coast Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation; and data taken from records of sales as shown by manufac- 
turers. The telegram from the Shingle Branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association was made the basis to which the prices of grades 
not directly given in the tel m were reduced. 

We were led to believe that quotations in the telegram were “per 
square,” and as all other figures in the report were discussed on the 
basis of the “thousand” as a unit, the prices per square were ad- 
justed to the thousand basis. 
our assumption was incorrect, the prices on page 54 of the survey are 
too high. This being the case, our error is greatly to be regretted, 
but as in using these prices to compute costs ratios only were J 
and as the absolute costs would not affect the ratios, the final result 
in the cost per thousand of producin N would not be affected. 
Any other error that may appear could only result from our attempt 
to reduce to the same basis prices of grades not given in the telegram. 
It is not believed that any error which could have arisen in ‘this 
process could have appreciably affected the result. 

3. There are nearly three times as many shingles produced in Wash- 
ington alone as in British Columbia, and therefore it is quite possible 
that the statement (“ in Sard there are more high-grade shingles 

roduced in Oregon and Washington than in Canada”) is correct. 

owever, judging by the schedules submitted to the commission by the 
individual mills on both sides of thè line, the relative proportions are 
such as to warrant the statement on page 54 of the survey, The 
rade of shingle produced in British Columbia averages distinctly 
$i her than that produced in Washington-Oregon.” 

i. From an actual study of the cost account methods employed b. 
the sbingle producers of the Northwest, it was evident that no uni- 
form system of segregating shingle costs by grades was in use; in 
fact, of the mills visited, there were only three that attempted such 
cost segregation on their books. It is difficult to see how, as the 
business was generally conducted, it would be possible to make such a 
segregation with accuracy. Several des were made in the same 
mill at a joint cost. The same machines were used for sawing the 
several grades, some pants of the same log were sawn into onr grade 
and other parts with another. In the face of these conditions it 
seemed necessary to make some 8 8 the hypoth- 
esis adopted was imperfect, but it seemed to be the best available, 
and, at irast roughly, serve the purpose of reducing costs in Canada 
and the United States to a common unit, Had it not been made the 
average Canadian cost would have shown much higher, and the aver- 
age United States cost much lower than they were made to appear in 
the survey. In other words, the manner of presenting costs actually 
worked to the advantage of the interests in the United States askin 
protection. The commission would vibe welcome data whic 
would enable it more convincingly or accurately to present the facts. 

5. We can only state that the price quoted was derived from data 
submitted by some of the sources mentioned in No. 2 above. We regret 
the error, if error there was. 

6. Referring to our quotation of “stars,” which you say are not 
manufactured, we can only reniy that the grade of stars is a term 
which our experts have constantly heard used by shingle manufacturers 
in the Northwest, and 11 of the milis furnishing cost data mentioned 
stars among the grades produced, as is shown by their own costs“ 
statements. In fact, your Mr. Case shows costs for this particular 

de. 

erT, Our statement. “ Oriental labor is employed to a greater extent 

in the Canadian mills,” was in the exact words of a tleman promi- 

nent in the lumber interests in Seattle. If no oriental labor is em- 
ployed in Washington-Oregon our statement is certainly within the 


8. The statement, “They (orientals) work for somewhat lower 
wages, but it has been asserted that what is gained in lower es 
is lost in greater wastefulness of material,” was made by an official 
of the Shingle Branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, a man 
certainly in a position to speak with authority on the subject. 

We have before us the pay roll, September 1 to 15, 1920, of a shingle 
mill located in New Westminster, British Columbia. Judging by the 
names, 43 per cent of the sawyers are not orientals. The packers ap- 

ar to be, with one exception, all orientals. The pay roll of another 
‘anadian shingle mill, August 16 to 21, 1920, shows 57 r cent 
white. It is clear that the advantage of oriental labor at that time 
was not so pronounced as to exclude white lubor. We are unable to 
give a Categoria answer to your question, “If oriental labor is so 
wasteful, why is it the dominating labor in British Columbia shingle 
mills, when so much white labor is available?” but we would suggest 
that there may be other rensons—assuming the fact to be as stated 
other than less labor cost; trade-union difficulties, for example, 

9. The statement, “so far as averages shown above are representa- 
tive, the Canadians have no advantage in labor costs,” is strictly in 
conformity with facts. The schedules submitted showed labor cost to 
average $1.15 per 1.000 for the United States and $1.16 per 1,000 for 
Britis ‘olumbia, From the pay rolls above referred to we extract 
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the following statements: From an American mill—‘“ Paid 82 cents 
for sawing * Perfections,’ 28 cents for sawing all others.” a 
Canadian mill—* white sawyers, 33 cents per 1,000; chink, 29 cents 
pe 1,000; Perfections, 31 cents per 1,000." The difference is certainly 
neonsiderable. 

10-11, The possible error in prices was explained in 2) 

12. The statement in regard to the opens of lead men was 
made ay the same official of the Shingle Branch West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association, who made the statement in regard to relative cost 
of oriental and American labor. His statement in full was as fol- 
lows ; “AS to protection there is a difference of opinion among mem- 
bers. Formerly protection was justifiable. Now costs are about the 
Same. The matter of the tariff has been discussed 51 the trustees. 
The prevailing opinion was that it was better to keep both Canadians 
and Americans in the association and haye the benefit of larger funds 
for marketing and salesmanship methods to meet the competition of 
roofing substitutes. The price will be fixed by these substitutes in 
any event. But the shingle branch is not officially on record fof or 
against a tariff.’ 
At this. point a word shonld be said abont the suppressed footnote 
on page 60. At the time when the page proof bad been returned for 
final revision the December 17 issue of the American Lumberman had 
ust been received. On the peeled ag of a statement on page 48 of that 

ue the footnote was prepared and inserted. This was done be- 
cause it was feared that the statement in the text obtained in 1920 
did not represent the present position of the industry. Shortly after 
the survey came out a telegram was received from one of the asso- 
ciations mentioned in the footnote 1 denying its truth so 
far as that association was concerned. A more careful reading of 
the article in the American Lumberman showed that it was capable 
of a different interpretation than that given to it in the footnote. 
In any event the matter was clearly controversial and it seemed best 
to suppress the footnote. 

In regard to your closing protest we may say that it is the cus- 

tomary policy ef the commission to welcome criticism and suggestion 
upon its surveys and reports, before they appear, by persons com- 
etent to pass judgment. In conformity with this policy the survey 
n question was submitted to Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Donald D. Conn, repre- 
senting Shevlin, Carpenter & Clark: and to E. E. Case, George A. 
Bergstrom, and W. C. McMaster, representing the shingle interests. 
Suggestions made by all of these gentlemen were incorporated in the 
survey. It is much to be regretted that the error in prices, referred 
to above, escaped the notice of all of these gentlemen as well as the 
authors of the survey. 

Surely the names of the above-mentioned gentlemen are sufficient 
evidence of the absence of intent to show any such partiality as is 
implied in your protest. 

Inasmuch as matter already printed in the report is now contro- 
versia] and its conclusions were based upon the experience of an ab- 
normal year, we would welcome your cooperation in preparing a sup- 

lement based on the experience of 1921, for whi ta are pow 
oubtless available. 


Mr. KELLOGG obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think we should have a quorum to hear 
this discussion, and I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Harris McKinley Simmons 
Ball Harrison McLean Smith 
Bursum Heflin McNary Smoot 
Calder Johnson Moses ee 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Stanley 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Curtis Kellogg Nicholson ‘Townsend 
Dillingham Keyes Norbeck Underwood 
du Pont King Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Lad Oddie Warren 
Fernald La Follette Overman Watson, Ga, 
France Lenroot Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Pittman Willis 

ale MeCormick Poindexter 
Harreld McCumber Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I contend that there is no 
ground whatever for a tariff duty on shingles or lumber. The 
cost of manufacturing shingles in Canada is equal to or greater 
than that in the United States. In all competing territory east 
of the Montana-Dakota line the freight rates are the same. In 
the Pacific Coast States the freight rates are against Canada 
and in favor of the Washington and Oregon distributers. The 
exchange rates are the same; the prices of labor are substan- 
tially the same. There is a tremendous shortage of shingles and 
building lumber throughout the United States, the prices are 
rising, and the operators themselves are advertising to-day to 
keep the prices down, yet some of the shingle mills are coming 
here and demanding protection, in order that they may faster 
and faster destroy American forests. 

There never was a case presented where there was less ground, 
on the facts, for a protective-tariff duty, and it is protection 
going mad to put a tariff duty on building materials, when to- 
day there is a shortage of houses in this country of more than 
1,300,000. The shingle mills of Oregon-are running to capacity, 


1922. 
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and many of them running double shifts, making more money 
than they have made any year, perhaps, except 1920. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator from Minnesota un- 


There are many principles governing this question. In the | derstand how it is that the Tariff Commission can assert, as 
first place, they do not need it; in the second place, we ought | he claims they do, that the cost of producing shingles is greater 


not to place a duty on lumber, logs, or shingles, or any of the 


in Canada than it is in the United States in the face of the 


raw material which will induce the more rapid destruction of | fact that we have levied a tariff upon hundreds, if not thou- 


American forests. That is a principle which ought to govern 
in the matter of fixing a tariff duty on shingles. 

It is estimated by the Forest Service that we have not in 
existence in this country over 40 or 50 years’ supply of timber. 
The prime forests of Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin are 
practically exhausted now. They make shingles in Maine, and 
have a better market than they ever have had before. Yet we 
are asked to place a duty on shingles, to burden the farmer and 
the builder who wants a home to-day, in order that we may 
faster destroy the forests of the United States, I am a reason- 
able protectionist, but I can not go that far. 

Mr, President, 45 per cent of the lumber used in this country 
is used on the farm, and to-day the reports show a great short- 
age of lumber for farm building in this country. Furthermore, 
I will show by the advertisements of the lumbermen in Wash- 
ington and Oregon that there is a shortage in this country esti- 
"mated at from five to over twenty billion feet of lumber, and 
that they are advertising to buy with care, that the prices may 
not be put too high. 

Everyone knows of the shortage of housing in this country. 
The best authorities estimate that there is a shortage of houses 
of 1,889,000, That is based upon the experience of a long term 
of years, and a calculation of the number of houses to be built 
as our population increases. We all know that during the war 
the inability to obtain labor and lumber, and the demand for 
lumber for other purposes, made it difficult, if not impossible, 
to build houses to keep up with the demands of the people. The 
building permits for the month of March this year exceed those 
issued during any other month for many years. There were 
121,550 building permits issued for the month of March, 1922, 
and yet we are asked to put a duty on shingles because the 
shingle production has decreased below what it was a few 
years ago. Shingle production, perhaps, has decreased because 
of the competition of other kinds of roofing material in the 
large cities required by the building ordinances, but in the coun- 
try, on the farms, the demand for shingles is as great as ever, 
and everyone will admit that to-day there is a shortage, and 
that there is a tremendous demand in this country. 

The Chief Forester, in reply to a resolution of the Senate, in 
his report of June 1, 1920, said: 

Righty per cent of the county agents report that the extremely high 
prices of lumber are placing a handicap on farm development and the 
production of crops and live stock. e most serious effect reported 
appears to prevail throughout the sparsely timbered regions, where in 
cases of emergency the farmer is not able to secure supplies from the 
farm woodland. 28 raising and dairying seem to be the hardest 
hit, because of the large barn equipment and shelter 3 It is 
reported that heavy losses of implements and crops are resulting from 
lack of proper storage facilities. In some of the newer sections it is 
even reported that farmers who have not yet reached a stable financial 
basis are leaving the land because of the cost of new construction. It 
is reported from all parts of the territory covered that present condi- 
tions are tending to lower the standards of living and to make it more 
difficult to hold on the farm the farmer's own children and desirable 
classes of labor. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. For my own information, did the 
Senator state that the shingle mills in Washington and Oregon 
are operating full time? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did, and I will prove it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is, running to full capacity? 

Mr. KELLOGG. All the way from 90 to 110 per cent, vary- 
ing, of course, in the mills. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator answer two more 
questions, either now or when he comes to them? First, what is 
the difference in the cost of production here and in Canada; 
and, second, what are the importations? i 

Mr. KELLOGG. The importations are something under 
2,000,000,000. shingles out of 9,000,000,000 used in the United 
States. The cost of production in Canada is stated very care- 
fully by the Tariff Commission after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion, and I shall give the figures as I proceed. They state that 
the cost of production is greater in Canada than in the United 
States. I understand after this elaborate reply to the Tariff 
Commission report was made by the shingle manufacturers 
of Washington and Oregon the commission, after reinvestigat- 
ing the matter, refused to take back their report and stand by 
their original figures. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 


sands, of articles in the pending tariff bill to protect the 
American manufacturers against Canadian products in all lines 
of industry? Why is it there is an exception in the case of 
shingles? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will state the facts as they appear in the 
Tariff Commission's report: That the cost is not greater in the 
United States; that there is no need of protection; that the 
markets are open to both; that in fact, so far as freight rates 
are concerned in the territory of the Pacific coast, the American 
producer has the advantage. 

Mr. President, the duty on lumber has received wide consid- 
eration. I have not the time to state all of the protests which 
have been received against the duty on lumber. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] stated he never knew there was 
any opposition to the tariff. The American Farm Bureau pre- 
sented resolutions, and I have copies of them, and letters and 
protests from more than 260 farm bureau organizations in the 
United States against it. The legislatures of a number of 
States have passed resolutions against it. Colorado was one, 
Minnesota was another, and California was another. I do not 
remember them all. Building associations, farm bureaus, retail 
lumber associations, boards of trade, and various industrial or- 
ganizations from 27 States have petitioned against the duty on 
shingles or lumber, and yet the Senator from Washington said 
he did not know there was any objection. Let me read some of 
these protests. Here is one sent to Mr. Forpney on May 20, 
1921, signed by the American Farm Bureau, and a comment on 
it by Mr. Silver, of the farm bureau, in a letter to me of May 8: 
I herewith inclose you copies of our letters of May 20 and June 20, 
1921, to Mr, FORDNEY, together with resolution passed by the executive 
committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation, also copy of reso- 
lutions passed by the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation aoe the Min- 
nesota State Legislature, all in opposition to a duty on lumber, and a 
list of the States whose farm bureaus have passed resolutions similar 
to that of Minnesota. We are also sending you a resolution passed 
y 296 county farm bureaus voicing their opposition to a duty on 
lumber, and who are vitally interested in this matter, as farmers are 
the largest consumers of lumber. 

Mr. President, I will ask to have inserted at the end of my 
remarks the resolutions and letters which were sent to Mr. 
ForpNEY over a year ago, as well as those sent me, to which I 
have just referred. 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Do they make any distinction 
between a tariff on lumber and a tariff on shingles? 
Mr. KELLOGG. In the same letter to which I have just re- 
ferred, and which will be placed in the Recorp, it is stated that 
they do not make any distinction. I ask that the whole of the 
letter be printed in the Recorp at the end of my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Loben in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
(See Appendix A.) 
Mr. KELLOGG. It is stated here that the shingle mills of 
Oregon and Washington are idle and that they are losing money, 
while the shingle: mills across the line are running full blast, 
and making money. Does that not strike one as a little peculiar, 
in view of the fact that the freight rates are the same, the 
prices of labor substantially the same, the same general country 
within reach of the same market? 
But let me show what some of their own men say about the 
subject. I have here a telegram signed by A. W. Cooper, secre- 
tary of the Western Pine Manufacturing Association of Port- 
land, Oreg., dated May 2, 1922. He said: 
At present 80 to 95 per cent shingle mill capacity operating. Have 
figures by districts of average between 85 to 90 per cent operating as 
near as obtainable. ‘These are same as March, 1920. Practically all 
mills now operating that can operate. 

A. W. COOPER. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. What was the date of the telegram? 
Mr. KELLOGG. May 2, 1922. 

When the gentlemen from Oregon were down here urging 
the Senate Committee on Finance to place a duty on shingles 
certain statements were made. I would like to read some of 
the statements which were then being made through the lum- 
ber publishers’ organization in the United States. I have here 
the West Coast Lumberman, published on October 1, 1921, at 
the very time this matter was pending before the committee.. 
Here is a paragraph from one of the articles: 

One of the Northwest leading producers of red-cedar shingles has 


notified its many customers that it will arantee them against any 
This move was made 


further advance in prices until January 
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the hope that it might be able to prevent another spectacular jump | More than 1,000 shingle-making machines are turning out the thin 
in the price of shingles, 8 have been occurring now and then | cedar boards with the marvelous machine-gun Fe per by which in 12 
for years, and which have n harmful to the industry. months they will provide more than 7,000,000, pieces for the coun- 


Does that look as though they needed very much protection? | "78 Markets. 

Again: pe < as F Does that look as though the shingle mills needed protection 

Some figures have recently been compiled showing that the country’s in the States of Oregon and Washington? A telegram which 
annual freight bill on lumber is now about $200,000,000 annually. | I have states that prices are still advancing and that produc- 


When one considers that at the present time the bulk of the lumber x 
— in the United States moves on a pene yale | small freight rate tion is increasing. This article further states: 


jone wonders what toll lumber will be some 10 or 15 years from now. Seyen thousand mo sme 3 . pana sone $ a 
Ë many more are wor n the forests getting ou e huge 5 

| And yet it is proposed to add a tariff on top of that—at con which the bolts — cut. Twice that many men are working 
least, some want it. in the fir, hemlock, and spruce lumber mills cutting and planing 
Here is another article: the material for the building trades. The sudden leap in demand 


larg > woods. M h ne 
Shingles have continued to advance to the point where leading 8 88 ete 3 8 p vaert birsag 
manufacturers hope that there will be no further increase in prices. | Several huge tracts of fine standing timber, held intact for a decade, 
In fact, one of the largest producers of the Northwest is out with a | are being cut for the present market. 
guaranteed price good until January 1. This manufacturer believes Coupled with the domestic rush to erect new homes, farm buildings, 
that further advances will be harmful; and if he can induce several | and business houses is the enormous call for forest products from the 
other producers to guarantee their prices the general demand for red. Orient. Japan is in the midst of a national building program, China 
cedar shingles will not be checked, as they fear it will be if prices is just beginning a home-building era, while the demand from Australia 
keep on skyrocketing. There has been a legitimate cause for the | and the Antipodes is growing with every cable. 
‘advance in shingle prices. The contributing causes are limited Powe „ 
duction all summer; the fact that stocks at storage points and in * = 
transit a month or six weeks ago were the lowest that they had been It authoritatively is stated by leading lumbermen here that the pro- 
‘for months; cedar logs are becoming increasingly scarce, due not only | duction of lumber, shingles, and other forest material during 1922 
to the steady exhaustion of the supply of raw material but more | Will exceed any other previous year, including 1918, when war orders 
especially at this time to the fact that Japan is purchasing millions | kept the mills in perpetual motion. 8 
of feet of red-cedar logs, mere is no car mortage an 3 > a a — 3 
= D Ñ ; 3 
Washington, Oregon, and Canada are exporting red-cedar | fhe Middle West and Central States are anxious to fill their sheda with 
logs to Japan, which country has prohibited the destruction of | lumber for the summer farmer trade. Flat cars, box cars, cattle cars, 
her forests. and coal-dumping cars are aie 8 eects Beni gine Daanin ones 5 
This was on October 1, 1921. I have obtained the prices on 1 Srellahie 3 met ‘standing Sn the North. 
October 1, 1921, and on June 3, 1922, and except as to two of | west voad indicate that at ne present anman on 1 is yee 
the lower grades of shingles the prices are higher to-day than | More an a century’s supply. n many cutover — @ second- 
they were on October 1, 1921. On perfections on October 1, 3 1 eee nine in ene years. 
1921, the price was $3.40, and on June 3, 1922, the price was 31 2 w a j 4 3 
$3.61, On Eurekas the price on October 1, 1921, was $2.81, and r. President, does- that indicate the shingle mille of 


on June 3, 1922, the priee was $2.91. On perfects the price on Washington are idle and need protection in order to sell 
October 1 Py wae 3297 and on June 3.1922 the hae was shingles in the United States, particularly in view of the tre- 
$3.30. i J i mendous shortage of ne which pepe have = a 
Now, Mr. President, let me read some more of the articles | COPY of a magazine w is entitled “Mississippi Valley 
which have been 55 in the Northwest coast lumber jour- Lumbermen which was published at Minneapolis, Minn., May 
nals and statements by some of the manufacturers. I have 19, 1922, containing some interviews by Northwest lumber- 
here an article which was sent from Seattle, dated May 6, 1922, men. I will rend one of 1 because e are 
on the lumber industry, headed : very pertinent to the inquiry. ere is a statement w ch is 5 
Million homes to rise in 18 months, lumbermen say— Plants use day headed “ Views of prominent manufacturers and wholesalers, 
and night shifts to meet increased demand—Shingle milla alone employ | Which reads: 
7,000 in far Northwest—Foreign needs expand. PRESENT Lumpen SITUATION AND PROSPECTS POR THE FUTURE OP 


TRADE AS SBEN BY LUMBERMEN OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST— THR 
35 eens than I can make, and I would like NATIONAL LUMBER & MANUFACTURING Co., HoguiamM, WASH. 


KEEP COOL, 


SEATTLE, May 6.—Affording double employment for mill crews and N 
inaugurating a prosperous season for the Northwest lumber industry, 8 at E eng Pap Esl pe BOA Sho seme 


plants are using day and t shifts to and their production to ? 
meet E ee hara Sate demand and to clean 8 back orders dealer, ang consumer carrying old-time normal stock. This is no 
from all sections of the United States. Mills in the West, at least. are running above normal and are 


Northwest lumbermen also announce that both foreign and Atlantic turning out a lot of lumber. Any reasonable demand can be cared 


seaboard buyers have increased their orders, strengthening the lumber 
market. Additional proof that the Nation is procee with its Pat 3 . Wee 
JV ß!!! 
A great housing shortage exists. During the war and the period 2 a s > 0 
immediately following all classes of people put off building; some for Fold ast 3 has been shipped, you will spill the beans 
patriotic reasons, others believing lumber prices would tumbie. Manufacturers are part human and react to the same impulse as 
MILLION NEW HOMES FORECAST. other mortals, and if there is a scramble for lumber prices will be 
Northwest lumbermen estimate that in the next 18 months more than | advanced beyond reason. You must remember that they are pretty 
a million new homes will be erected in the United States. From one | Jean, as last year used up a lot of fat accumulated during years of 
corner to another of the Nation larger demand annually is being made | ease. The custom was to book business in the early part of the 
on the Northwest for wooden building materiais. This is particularly year to be shipped during the year largely at mill convenience, price 
true of red-cedar shingles. Long trains of shingles are creeping into ing based on this 8 This practice has been discontinued 
the yards of big American cities, bearing the housetops from the tree | by most of the better mills, who are only booking business that 
Pape Sree TATAE CIDR SAAN Malpas eae ter aO conditions business offered to-day might not 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President be desirable, but perhaps would be very desirable a week hence as 
Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Washington. order books are cleaned 


up. 
8 Y must take this into account and work with the m u have 
Mr, POINDEXTER. Is there anything stated in the article | confidence in. We, of course, would like to be considered one of 
which shows whether these long trainloads of shingles come | such, and would like to work with you for a steady market. It will 
from the United States or from British Columbia? The forests be mo easy task, as a short supply of lumber and a threatened car 


7 y searci nerall li “ scares, ms, and disappointments.” 80 
are continuous; they are not stopped by the international | Feen Sof, buy mixed cars, and’ don't crowd, and Ff everybody wilt 


boundary. One of the very striking and dramatic showings | work on this plan we will all do more business and feel better 

which have been made in regard to this matter is the taking of N 3 than me way if toare. is a rush and a hurrah. 

empty cars through the State of Washington into British Co- tus lumber fraternitz. r slogan for anybody, but particularly 80 for 
lumbia and loading them with shingles and bringing them back I ask to have inserted in the R 

8 a 85 ECORD at the end of my re- 

e . Washington to market. That may not be marks, without reading, similar articles from the J. E. Morris 

e case with the shipments to which the Senator from Minne- Lumber Co. (Inc), of Seattle, Wash.: from the John D. Collins 


sota has referred, but it may be, so far as I know. Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash.; and from the Henry D. Davis 


Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall show before I am rtlan 5 
through by the statements of lumbermen from the Northwest Lamer (Co, of Eo G, Oreg. They are all to the same: gen- 


l N eral effect. ~ 
362 ree „ oaa anin The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
5 F > so ordered. 
able to suppose that long trainloads of shingles are running | Mft KELLOGG. Mr. President, I hold in my band a publica- 


from Canada to the United States and that at the same time ned > 1 B 

the shingle mills of Washington and Oregon are idle; and it Shia ia DANIA ee eae 1 8 
. bumming In Washington, baif as many | 22 Production, and in shipments, This information is gathered 
in Oregon, and many in Idaho, Some of the mills are small but are from the various lumber-producing concerns in the United 


increasing their equipment as fast as machinery can be installed. | States. On June 2, 1922, the orders were 118 per cent of nor- 
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mal, the production was just normal, and the shipments were 
about 110 per cent of normal, showing orders and shipments 
to be greater than normal and production at the time to be 
normal. 


T have a similar statement, dated May 5, 1922, which shows | 


substantially the same condition. I will not stop to read it. 

Mr. President, it was stated by the Senator from Washington 
that it costs much more to produce shingles in the State of 
Washington than it does in British Colombia and that labor 
worked from 9 to 10 hours in British Columbia and only 8 
hours in the State of Washington. To-day, Mr. President, in the 
State of Washington there are mills—I do not say the practice 
is universal—where men are working 10 hours and there are 
mills where there are double shifts. There are oriental laborers 
employed in Washington and Oregon mills and there are 
oriental laborers employed in Canadian mills. I can not give 
the exact statistics, but I was informed that out of the 18,000 
men employed in the industry in Canada only 4,680 were 
orientals, and that there were over 6,000 orientals working in 
Washington and Oregon in the lumber industry. However, 
whether that is true or whether it is not true, the Tariff Com- 
mission took the whole subject into consideration. 

Before coming to that, however, let me suggest some other 
things as to which the Washington and Oregon lumbermen have 
at least an equal advantage. and, I think, a greater advantage. 
East of the Montana-Dakota line the freight rates to the eastern 
market are the same from British Columbia and from Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Running south inte the southern part of 
Oregon, into Nevada, and into portions of the Pacific coast, 
there are no rates by rail that enable the British Columbia 
manufacturers to reach that territory, and the only way they 
can reach large portions of that territory is to ship by water 
down to San Francisco, which methed the Washington and 
Oregon lumbermen can use as well as the British Columbia 
lumbermen ; in other words, the Washington and Oregon manu- 
facturers have an advantage in the States lying west of Utah 
to the Mexican line and from there to the British Columbia line. 
Rates of exchange to-day are equal, so that there is no advan- 
tage in favor of the Canadian lumbermen in that respect. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the Tariff Commission made a 
very careful study. I have not time to read their report into 
the record, but the commission sent experts into Washington 
and Oregon, They examined the reports and books of many 
Washington and Oregon mills as well as British Columbia mills, 
and they state in Tariff Information Survey F-L 37, at pages 
54, 55, 56, 57, and subsequent pages, their reasons for reporting 
that the cost of production is greater in Canada than in the 
United States. They take certain grades of shingles which are 
comparable, and the result is stated on page 55 of the survey, 
as follows: 


As determined by the above process the total cost per 1,000 W. 
found to be for American mills $4.77 and for British Columbia $5.04. 

The labor cost for the two regions was practically the same—$1.15 

r 1,000 for the United States and $1.16 1,000 for British Colum- 
bia, one the log cost $2.90 for the United States and $2.98 for British 
lum á 

An application of the above principle was made to determine the cost 
„ the several grades. The result is shown in Table 


Then a table is given, which I shall not stop to read, following 
which the commission says: 

Comparing these costs with those shown for 1920—labor $1.15, 
$2.90. other $0.72 ; total $4.77—it is seen that the total cost was nearly 
three times as great in 1920 as in 1914. During the present year 
(1921) there has been a sharp decline in both costs and prices. 

Showing that the Tariff Commission made a very careful 
study of this subject, and that beth in 1920, for which year the 
figures were given, and in 1921, when the report was published, 
production costs were substantially greater in British Columbia 
than in the United States. 

Mr. President, a significant fact is that that is net confined to 
shingles either. It applies to all lumber, for on pages 22, 23, and 
24 will be found the comparative costs of ordinary lumber as 
between British Columbia and Washington and Oregon, the 
west coast, the cost being in British Columbia $36.89 and in 
Washington and Oregon $33.53. This survey not only demon- 
strates the cost in British Columbia to be greater as to shingles, 
but the same evidence applies to other lumber, and no one 
questions that report as to other himber. 

I am informed—I have not got the report yet, but I under- 
stand—that this criticism of the report of the commission was 
made to the Tariff Commission in order to induce them to 
change their report, and that they examined the subject over 
again and refused to do it. I will get the report, if it is ex- 
tant, and place it in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, there has not been a year except 1920 when 
the lumbermen were making more money than they are making 


to-day. That is shown by the report of the Tariff Commission. 


The commission says: 


al terms. ome asserted that 


eom operators on 
labo: nada, others that they 


Canadian 
— x costs were somewhat higher in 


And so forth. 

Again, they give the tables of the profits per 1,000 feet of 
lumber received on an ayerage throughout the United States 
from 1905 to 1920, including nine months of 1920. I ask that 
this table at the top of page 23 be inserted in the Recor at the 
end of my remarks, without reading. 

(See Appendix C.) 

Mr. KELLOGG. This table shows that in 1905 the average 
profit was $1.99 per 1,000; in 1920 it was $10.72; and I am in- 
formed that in 1922 it reached about the highest period, except 
the year 1920, or somewhere about $4.50 or $5 per 1,000. 

Mr. President, in the face of this record, with a shortage in 
building material in the United States, with prices going up, 
with dealers in Washington and Oregon advertising to keep 
the prices down, with a demand greater than they can fill, with 
our forests being swept away, contrary to the public policy of 
the Nation, are we going to place a duty on lumber or shingles 
or logs in this year 1922? Why, Mr. President, it ought to be 
a national policy to encourage the preservation of our forests 
and to invite all possible importation of timber. A tariff would 
mean destruction rather than protection of American indus- 
tries. Let them ship in their raw materials; let them ship in 
their logs and their lumber to the manufacturers of this coun- 
try. Let us listen to the voice of the millions of people to-day 
who are trying to build homes and not place a tariff on lumber, 
such a necessity in the construction of homes and in building 
generally in this country. 

APPENDIx A. 
He: Balen Woe Wasurncton, D. C., May 8, 1922, 


LOGG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Senaror KELLOGG: I herewith inclose you copies of our letters 
of May 20 and June 20, 1921, to Mr. Forpney, together with resolution 
passed by the executive committee of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, also copy of resolutions the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Minnesota State slature, all in opposition to a 
duty on lumber, and a list of the States whose farm bureaus have 

resolutions similar to that of Minnesota. We are also sending 
you a resolution by 296 county farm buréaus voicing their op 
sition to a duty on lumber, and who are vitally interested in this 
matter, as farmers are the largest consumers of lumber, 

Of course, shingles should be classified as lumber, for they are sawed 
at the mill from the original logs, and should not be classed as manu- 
factured lumber in the usual sense. You understand, of course, that 
the lumber here referred to includes shingles, and rightly so, for roofing 
is one of the expensive items on the farm. In fact, so much so that 
in response to a gen demand for a chea material I have taken 
up with the producers of copper, zinc, and other metals the question of 
some way of finding a better and more durable roofing within reach of 
the country buyer. 8 

Sineerely yours, 
AMERICAN FARM Bureau FEDERATION. 
Gray SILVER, Washington Representative. 


ÅMERICAN FARM Bouresv FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1921: 
Hon. J. W. Forpxey, 
Chairman Committce on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Me. Forpvey: As yeu probably know, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation held a conference of its executive committee and 
representatives of State federations in Washington during the two 
weeks following April 11. On April 22 this conferenee, officially repre- 
senting the entire American Farm Bureau Federation, passed a resolu- 
tion, copy of which is attached, protesting against the placing of any 
import uty upon lumber either in the rough or dressed state. 
he total normal annual cut in this country is equivalent to about 
24,000,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber (51,000,000,000 feet board 
measure and 110,000,000 cords of firewood). Of this amount the 
farmers consume close to 11,000,000,000 cubic feet, or 46 per cent of 
the entire cut. Agriculture, therefore, ay be justly considered the 
greatest single wood-using industry of the Uni States. > 

Of the total saw timber material, agriculture consumes 10,600,000.000 
feet board measure, out of which 6,750,000,000 feet board measure is 
used for construction purposes. Nine hundred million feet beard 
measure is made up of slack rage, shingles, and poles, and the 
balance is lumber in manufactu products purchased by the farmers, 
In addition to this consumption, the -farmers consume 8,600,000,000 
endie feet of timber products in the form of feneing and fuel wood. 
The 19,600,000,000 feet board measure are equivalent to 2,400,000.000 
cubic feet, making a total annual consumption of 11,000,000,000 cubice 
feet of lumber con by American agriculture. 

The demand by the farming 8 lumber and timber products 
is stead ing and any curtailment in the supply of such ma- 
terials will result in bees Mog injury to agricultural interests of rhe 
country. When we that the annual growth and reproduction 
in this count is in the neighborhood of 6,000,000,000 feet and is 
mostly in the er grades, we realize how seriously threatened fs our 
future timber supply. With a situation such as this facing the country 
it would seem to us rhage? | impracticable to consider the . — f A 
duty on the importation of lumber. In fact, the conditions stin 
would point rather to the necessity of adopting a policy which wou 
remove as far as possible the burden of supplying our needs from our 
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rted from Canada 
therefore, from a 
conservation angle a tariff on lumber merely serves to more rapidly 
deplete our own forest reserve. 

e have carefully examined the testimony before 
note several statements that are practically admissions on the 
the lumber interests that on a basis of cost Laps age nothing 


rapi depleting supply. Every piece of lumber im; 
Bani Bo that AE from our remaining supply an 


our committee and 

t of 
o fear 
from the importation of Canadian lumber. On the other hand, the fact 
that Canada imposes a 25 per cent ad valorem duty and has in addi- 
tion to that an antidumping provision which allows them to further 
assess a 15 per cent ad valorem duty to protect Canadian lumber from 
American imports would strengthen our belief that our lumber does 
not need protection from Canadian lumber, This would leave the tariff 
on lumber as purely a revenue measure. It is estimated that we 
might possibly secure $1,500,000 returns from the proposed tariff. The 
absurdity of appropriating $7,000,000 for reforestation purposes and 
attempting to secure revenue from a tariff on importation of lumber 
would seem apparent on the face of it to anyone. 

When, in addition to the general situation, we consider the present 
acute shortage of homes and the high prices still prevailing in con- 
struction work in this country, we can see no possible justification for a 
tariff on lumber at this time. 

Therefore, we desire as strongly as possible to present the desires 
of the American Farm Bureau eration as expressed in the attached 
resolution. We wish further to say that this matter has been sub- 
mitted to our State and county bureaus, and we have official resolu- 
tions passed by 15 State farm bureau federations and by hundreds of 
county farm bureaus protesting against this tariff on lumber. 


Very truly yours, 
Gray SILVER, 
Washington Representative. 


Juxe 20, 1921. 
Hon J. W. Forpxey, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committes, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ForpNEY: We have carefully considered your letter to us 
of May 24 in which you explained that the matter of placing a duty 
on lumber was for protection and not for revenue, and also your state- 
ment thut the lumber industry needing protection is in the northwest 
section of the country. This coincides exactly with our studies of the 
question, namely, that the southern lumber-producing group will not 
be benefited by a tariff on lumber because of the freight haul. 

This leaves the situation as we have seen it with the proposed tariff 
raising the price of all lumber in the country and further depleting 
our own lumber supplies in order that the lumber group in the north- 
west section may get a higher price for their lumber. 

In this connection, when we consider the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission of June 9 with reference to the activities of the lumber- 
producing group of the Northwest, we must again make a most strefiu- 
out protest against any protection of any kind being afforded to such 
an industry under the present situation. Doubtless you have read the 
Federal Trade Commission’s . of the 9th. We wish to call your 
particular attention to page 14, on which is pointed out by the com- 
mission the fact that e British Columbia loggers’ organization had 
affiliated with the American loggers and representatives of the British 
district had participated in a meeting of the Pacific Northwest Log- 
gers’ Bureau, and since that time prices haye been stabilized in bo 
countries at the same figure. 

We also wish to call ie! attention to other points In the report 
showing the tremendous increase in wholesale quotations on fir lumber 
and also the charge of collusion as to fixing prices and the existence 
5 UIA methods of controlling both price and production of Doug- 
as fir. 

We are in entire sympathy with the protection of American indus- 
tries that are seriously handicapped by competition with foreign coun- 
tries where lower labor costs and lower standards of living allow of 
a much cheaper cost of production than is possible in our country, 
but with the effort to place in this class the Northwest Lumber Pro- 
ducers’ Association with their complete organization and the activi- 
ties they have engaged in to increase their profits at the expense of 
the American public we have no sympathy whatever. We wish to 
insist upon the statement contained in our letter of May 20 that, with 
the present situation of home building, and especially in view of the 
threatened depletion of our own forest supply, there can be no jus- 
tice whatever in imposing a tariff on Canadian lumber, either in the 
rough or finished form, because you must realize, knowing the lumber 
industry as you do, that the freight rate alone is a bar to the importa- 
tion of rough lumber, and that it is practically all imported dressed 
and would be under tariff. We think our letter of May 20 is a com- 
plete justification of our position as being a most seriously interested 
party in your decision. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
GRAY SILVER, 
Washington Representative. 


Resolution unanimousiy adopted by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 

eration in conference April 22, 1921, Washington, D. C.: 
ereas the serious depletion of the Nation's timber resources con- 

stitutes a serlous menace to our prosperity: and 

Whereas a maintained high price of lumber will stimulate the cut- 
ting of native timber and seriously interfere with the needed building 
program of the country: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the American Farm Bureau Federation, That, believing 
it to be contrary to the public interest, we are opposed to the placing 
of a tariff on lumber either in the rough or dressed; and be it further 

Resolwed, That a definite constructive policy toward forest preser- 
vation and for reforestation should be inaugurated. 


Resolution offered by the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. 


Whereas it appears that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
National House of Representatives held hearings on January 15 and 
85 rade 5227 555 to establishing a tariff on lumber imported from 

nada; an 

Whereas it is the belief of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation 
that imposing a tariff on lumber imported from Canada is contrary to 
the best interests of the American farmers and home makers; and 

Whereas with prices of building material almost prohibitive to small 
home builders and n further added cost due to the imposition of the 
tariff schedule would work a great burden on farmers and home builders 
of America: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, That the Mem- 
bers in Congress representing Minnesota do ali in their power to pre- 
vent the imposing of a duty or tariff on lumber and lumber products 
shipped into the United States. 

L. E. Porrer, President. 


F. L. FRENCH, Secretary. 
Resolution opposing tariff on lumber adopted February t. 1921, by the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota. 
To our Representatives in Congress and Washington Officials of the 

American Farm Bureau Federation: 

Mr. Neumann introduced the following concurrent resolution: 

“ Whereas the present housing shortage is a matter of deep national 
concern, the stimulation of home construction being a yital need of 
the Nation, and anything that would add to the already high cost of 
building should fail of legislative sanction; and 

“Whereas the cost of lumber production in the United States is 
lower than in any other country in the world, the American mill there- 
fore needing no tariff to protect it: and 

“Whereas a duty placed on lumber imported from Canada would 
operate to increase e cost to the ultimate consumer and thereby 
2 the increased financial burden to thousands of farmers and 

ome builders of this country for the benefit of a selected few; and 

“ Whereas such a tariff is economically unsound, is against the best 
interests and general welfare of the public, would compel excessive 
depletion of our own timber resources, and would inyite retaliatory 
measures on the part of Canada, to the extreme detriment of all lines 
of manufacture: Now, therefore, be it - 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota 
(the Senate concurring), That the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States be, and they pery are, urged to refrain 
from placing a duty on lumber imported from the Dominion of 
Canada; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the chief clerk be, and he hereby is, instructed to 
mail a copy of these resolutions to each Member of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives from Minnesota.” 

Which resolution was adopted. 0 


APPENDIX B. 
J. E. MORRIS LUMBER CO, (INC.), SEATTLE, WASH. 


Since January 1, 1922, the total orders received in the various lumber- 
producing sections of the United States have exceeded production more 
than 10 per cent, and during the past week the proportion of orders 
has been much larger, e. g., southern pine, 44 per cent; west coast, 
17_per cent; island empire, 66 per cent. 

uring the past few years the different lumber associations have 
directed their efforts toward a prompt dissemination of information to 
their members of the conditions, not von in their immediate district 
but throughout the different sections. his has tended to give us 
violent actions and reactions in price, especially since 1919—history- 
making year in price advances. And to these conditions can be at- 


tributed the extremely strong market that is being experienced at 
present. The actual volume of business offered on the Pacific coast 
can hardly justify the recent advances of several dollars per thousand. 


But whatever the cause, the facts are indisputable—prices have in- 
creased and orders are being placed at these advanced In our 
letter No. 66 it was suggested that we had experienced the lowest 
prices for 1922, and we still adhere firmly to this view. At present the 
orders are largely for export and California, although there has been 
a real improvement in business from the granger States. 

Stocks are very light, and it is noticeable that drop siding, usually 
one of the most plentiful of yard stock items, is to-day the most 
difficult to furnish and strongest in price. Dimension accumulations 
haye been larget exhausted, especially 2 by 4 stocks, and in this size 
16 and 18 foot lengths are almost unobtainable and bringing a strong 
price premium. Orders for common cuttin 


have not been great in 
volume, but prices are following the upwar 


trend in dimension and 


other items. 
We believe the following represents to-day's market prices: 
Spruce, 

SINC ALY, BADD E N E aa nema eines mill base 833. 00 
1 inch dry shop do. 39. 00 

4-Inch dry shop -do_.. 41. 00 
TTT do. 43. 00 
Spruce finish, 4 to 12 inch widths, special over rail“ B — 25. 00 
Spruce finish. 4 inches and wider. random mill base 57. 00 
B. and Btr. Ro. green spruce. ------- . 49. 00 
2-inch and 3-inch Ro. common spruce__ 20 
I- inch, No. 1 and No. 2, dry-spruce box do. 15. 00 
13-inch and 13-inch dry-spruce box____ ne 
6 —— — —— d . 00 
8 and 10 inch spruce bungalow siding_ do 60.00 
12-inch spruce bungalow siding 40 — 62. 00 
6-inch clear and A spruce bevel siding- _-do__._ 86.00 
4-inch clear and A spruce bevel siding._______.-_______ do 35. 00 


Other grades spruce siding at proportionate prices. 
JOHN D. COLLINS LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 

The demand continues to increase from all sections, and the stocks 
on hand at the mills are decreasing, especially the more pular items 
of yard stock, and manufacturers are oming very indifferent about 
booking further orders, unless it happens to be something they are very 
anxious to move. 

Dimensions in 16 and 18 foot lengths is very short, and long dimen- 
sion is a cutting proposition and mills demand as much or more for 
this stock than they rag pe for timbers, so we have been compelled to 
advance our prices on t Item this week, It's getting so that price 
does not cut much figure, as buyers are offering to place orders leaving 
the price entirely to the mill, 

e have hopes that this condition will soon correct itself as mills 
begin to put on a night shift, which several of them are now doing, 
and which should soon enable them to get caught up, and, we hope, 
accumulate some stock so shipments will move forward more promptly. 

With conditions as they are at present, don’t be surprised to see 
further advances, apec y on dimension and other items of common, 
as service and low prices do not go together at the present time. 

HENRY D. DAVIS LUMBER CO., PORTLAND, OREG, 

There is a strong demand for practically all items of west coast 
woods and prices are advancing. Shed stocks are low and badly broken 
on all items except No. 1 and No. 2 vertical grain fir flooring. There 
is a considerable supply of these items on hand. New business comin 
in strong from all markets. There is an especially gratifying deman 
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from the Middle West.. Dimension prices are climbing rapidly; there 
is very little on hand with mills. 
All tidewater milis and mills within shipping reach of tidewater are 


sending their on to ifernia and to the Atlantic 
These markets require dimension stock to be surfaced one-fourth scant, 
and con ently such mills are not dressing and do not furnish any 
considerable poron of their stock surfaced three-eighths scant. 

Good building weather conditions span prevail in California, Stocks 
which accumulated on the receiving docks and in the yards during the 
bad winter weather od are being rapidly worked o New business 
is coming in from t direction in imer g volume, The California 


market at all times uses a large quantity of No. 3 and No. 4 uppe 
and all des in short uppers, which has absorbed everything of tha 
kind to had, so there Is none left on hand at the mills. That market 


is also taking a lot of rough green clear finish and large quantities of 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 common boards and dimension. 

There has been no cessation noticeable in the demand for car. ma- 
terial, Last week the mills took on the business for another large 
order for box cars. At present figures are being called for from dis- 
tributors on two additional inquiries for car material which requires 
approximately 60,000,000 feet. Mills at present have booked all of 
this class of material they can manufacture for the next 60 to 90 days. 

t orders and prospective business in immediate sight will hold 
sired of car material on at least the present level for several months 


come, 
having spruce timber 


have — dd again resumed operations, demand for spruce of 
all des has t shead of the supply, and evidently will continue 
to do so. Within the last two w: California has cleaned up 


are rene, short. 

Following the demand for spruce is an active call for western hem- 
lock. Be siling made of this wood is finding increasing favor with 
consumers. The Atlantic is buying more and more hemlock dimension, 
and in many instances prices paid are the same as for fir, There is, 
however, a large quantity of hemlock box lumber on hand with miils 
in shipping dry condition. 

Production inereasing. All mills are running, and many of them 
have put on a second shift. This has only been done recently, and 
it is too soon to say whether the increased production will have any 
effect on prices. At present the demand exceeds supply and ability 
of mills to make shipments, and it is safe to forecast this condition 
will exist for at least 60 days, or until such time as mills can catch 
up on and complete old orders which are delinquent. This delin- 
quency was brought about by v bad weather eonditions which pre- 
vailed during the winter and early spring. Buyers can not on 
having their orders filled immediately upon receipt, as Many of them 
seem to expect. 

For the week ending May 3 sales were 88 per cent greater than 

roduction, and shipments 9 per cent below new business booked. 
Ihis covers the output of 103 association mills which manufactured 
87,900,000 feet. 

There has been a heavy increase in the demand for western white 

1 —— yard stock, and this, together with weather conditions which have 

most unfavorable for the air-drying of lumber at this season of 
the year, has resulted in a rapid depletion of surplus stocks in the com- 
mon grades until the manufacturers find it difficult to supply the de- 
mand, and in a great many instances are com to turn down new 
business offered, or at least ask for change in nennen to make 
orders fit in with stocks on hand that are in shipping 3 
as to enable them to handle. Prices on all common grades are firm, 
and further advances may be looked for. 

Factory stocks also continue In heavy demand, but are exceptionally 
scarce because there is no supply of air-dried shop lumber available, 
and mills with e facilities are unable to meet the demand 
existing at the present. 

No. 3 and better shop in western white pine is being quoted at $45 
for No. 3 shop, $65 for the No. 2. and $75 for the No, 1 shop. These 
Prices apply on 5/4 and 6/4 inch tbickness, and are for delivery on 


icago rate of freight. 
te Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 


Report issued by t 
week ending April 29 gives volume of new orders booked during that 
week as 32,000,000 ction 


feet, 9 as 28,000,000 feet, and produ 
Normal p 


as 28,750,000 feet. roduction for the week is given as 


81,650,000 feet, These figures result in the following percentages: 
Per cent. 
Shipments above production for the week__.---------..-~---- 18. 75 
Orders above production for G——T— ee 85. 24 
Orders above shipments for the week 18. 89 
APPENDIX C. 


Bhowing f. o. b. selling price, cost of logs, cost of lumber, 
the Douglas fir region for the years 1905 te 1290, ine 


and profits in 
lusive.> 


Per 1,000 
Jed. . 
$7.67 $10.95 $1.99 
AA 12.61 4.39 
11.40 15.27 4. 51 
9.52 12. 55 1.90 
9.83 13, 37 2.73 
10. 68 13.91 226 
10,10 13.45 1.55 
9.3 12.38 3.60 
10. 60 13. 52 257 
9. 16 12,71 7 
& 55 11.82 1.20 
9.20 13. 05 2. 50 
11. 67 16.14 3.74 
17.73 2. 98 4.24 
19.27 26. 07 535 
18.05 30. 49 10.72 


? Derived from data furnished by the Forest Service, 


Mr. POINDEXTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
quorum, 

ies PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
Tou, 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Hale McLean Sheppard 
rah Harreld McNary Shortridge 
Calder Harris elson Smith 
Cameron Heflin Newberry moot 
Capper Hitcheock Nicholson neer 
Caraway Johnson Norris Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Oddie n 
Dillingham Kellogg Overman Townsend 
Edge ad Phi Underwood 
Fernald La Follette Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
France e Pomerene arren 
Frelinghuysen M ber Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Glass MeKinley Robinson Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I listened very atten- 
tively and with great interest to the remarks of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Koda], and it occurred to me that his 
speech was a typical free-trade speech, which might as well be 
applied to almost any other important article listed in the tariff 
bill as to shingles. He alleges that at this particular moment 
the lumber industry in general, and I think he insists that the 
shingle industry in particular, is in a prosperous condition, that 
there is a great demand for the product. He says that conse- 
quently it would be a mistake to put a duty upon the importa- 
tion of shingles from a foreign country. 

If that is the case, every time the steel industry gets into a 
prosperous condition we ought to repeal the duty on steel. It 
seems to me that I recollect that not so long ago Judge Gary 
was cautioning the steel manufacturers that the price of steel 
was likely to get beyond reasonable control, and that it ought 
to be held down; but nobody, upon the Republican side at least, 
suggested that on that account a policy which they claimed to 
advocate, of protection, should be abandoned, and that because 
the result which was claimed would follow from that policy 
ned 5 been accomplished steel should be put upon the 

ee list. 

It is difficult for me to understand—and the Senator from 
Minnesota fails to explain—why he and others should ask for 
protective duties against various Canadian commodities, manu- 
factured and otherwise, because of the alleged difference in the 
cost of production in Canada and in the United States, but when 
it comes to lumber and shingles say that the same rule does not 
apply, but insist that while it costs more in every other instanee 
to produce a commodity in Canada than in the United States it 
costs less to produce shingles. It is an utterly inconsistent 
proposition, entirely unexplained by the Senator from Minne- 
sota or by anyone else. 

I am informed—and the Senator can correct me if I am mis- 
taken—that very large Minnesota lumber interests, having to 
a considerable extent exhausted the timber supply of Minnesota 
and that section of the country, haye made yery large invest- 
ments in British Columbia timber, and it is asserted that as a 
natural consequence of that condition of affairs, although they 
have acquired the ability to make these investments through a 
policy of protection upon their industry while it was located in 
the United States, now that they desire to transfer it to a 
foreign country they want to get the benefit of the cheapened 
conditions, the greater supply of raw material, and the oriental 
labor in that country, and abandon the policy of protection to 
enjoy under a policy of free trade the benefits which come from 
foreign manufacture. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I heard the same statements made in the 
Committee on Finance, and I inquired, and am informed that 
there is not a lumberman in my State who manufactures a single 
shingle in British Columbia. It would not make any difference 
to me if all the lumbermen of that State wanted a duty on 
shingles or lumber; I would not be for it. None of the large 
lumbermen have asked for free shingles, and I would not be for 
a duty if they all wanted it, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I have no doubt at all of 
the sincerity of the Senator from Minnesota, but it so happens 
that he is mistaken about the principal fact which he has just 
mentioned—that no large lumberman from Minnesota has asked 
for free shingles. In the hearings to which he has called atten- 
tion the principal opponent of the duty of 50 cents a thousand 
on shingles was Mr. Conn, whose testimony in the hearings is at 
page 4949, 


5 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Conn testified, and I will state who 
Mr. Conn is, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He is a Minnesota lumberman, is he 

not? 
' Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Conn is secretary of the Retail Lumber 
‘Dealers’ Association of the Northwest, and I believe every re- 
tail lumberman in the United States is opposed to a duty on 
Humber. - 

Mr, POINDEXTER. This is the statement of Donald D. 
‘Conn, of Minneapolis, Minn., representing the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. KELLOGG. He is the secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and I say, further, that the retailers from 
27 States have petitioned against a duty on lumber. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And the importers from about 48 States 
shave petitioned Congress against duties on practically every 
commodity in the tariff bill. There is quite a difference be- 
tween the retailers and the importers and the manufacturers, 
We are urging this on behalf of the manufacturers and upon 
behalf of the employees of the manufacturing industry in this 
country. 

I am not making this statement in regard to the motives 
which lie back of the opposition to this duty in order to cast 
any invidious reflection on these men. The law allows them to 
take their capital into a foreign country and invest it if they 
see fit to do so, and if they, on account of their interest, being 
able to enjoy the American market with the products of the 
cheap foreign labor which they employ, can bring influence to 
bear upon the American Congress, I presume they have a right 
to do so. Nevertheless, Congress ought to take those circum- 
stances into consideration when arriving at its conclusion as to 
the proper thing to do. 

As to the fact in that respect, in a telegram which I have 
from Robert B. Allen, of Seattle, only this morning, Mr. Allen 
being the secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen's Association, 
it is said: 

The British Columbia Porruak & Blue Print Co., of 413 Granville 
Street, Vancouver, British Columbia, has issued a publication on British 
Columbia timber which shows that Minnesota N contract leases 
and licenses in British Columbia amounting to 458,240 acres, and that 
North Dakota people control 71,040 acres. 

So in the statement which was quoted from quite extensively 
by my colleague, being an answer of some 200 leading business 
men interested in the shingle manufacturing business in the 
United States whose names are signed to it, there is an answer 
to the charge made by the agent of the Tariff Commissions who 
investigated this matter, that leading men of the industry are 
divided on the question of a duty upon shingles to this effect: 

If you mean tile leading men of the industry in the United States 
and Canada, that is true. If you mean a few leading men of the 
American industry haying timber or mills in Canada, then you are cor- 
rect; but if you refer to the leading American shingle manufacturers, 
you are mistaken. 

Below ps will find the names and addresses of some 200 leading 
men in the American shingle industry. If you will take the trouble 
to write these gentlemen, you will find that there is no division on the 
subject of tariff other than that one of these gentlemen fayors a 30-cent 
duty, while the rest are divided between 50 cents and 75 cents. 

It is said that this duty is not needed, because the cost of 
production in the United States is no greater than it is in 
Canada. If that is the same, why put a duty of 30 cents a 
bushel upon wheat, why put a duty of 15 cents a bushel upon 
corn, Why put a duty of $5 a ton upon hay, for the protection of 
the farmers along the international boundary line, if the labor 
and the other elements which enter into the cost of production 
in Canada are no cheaper than they are in the United States? 

The trouble with a grêat deal of the matter which was pre- 
sented by the Senator from Minnesota, much of which appeared 
upon a hasty consideration to be convincing, is that it relates 
to lumber and not to shingles. The question was asked of the 
Senator from Minnesota by the Senator from Indiana IMr. 
Watson] whether the American Farm Bureau was referring 
to lumber or referring to shingles in the statement from them 
which the Senator from Minnesota quoted, and he said there 
was contained in the statement language to the effect that their 
objection applied equally to shingles and to lumber. I have 
examined the statement, which I hold in my hand, and I find 
no reference whatever to shingles. The objection which they 
are making is to a duty upon lumber, and the lumbermen of 
the State of Washington and of Oregon, which are the greatest 
lumber-producing States in the Union, are not asking for a 
duty upon lumber, perhaps for the very reasons suggested by 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The Senator said the forests are being exhausted; that we 
should adopt a policy of conservation. Why not close down the 
iron mines of Minnesota? Why exhaust, in this generation, 
at the rate we are exhausting them, the gas and oil which are 
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being produced from the oil fields of the country? Why not 
impose an embargo upon the production of oil, and upon the 
production of iron in the great Mesaba Range in Minnesota, 
in order that those natural resources might be preserved, as 
the Senator says should be done in the case of the forests of 
the country, for some future generation? 

Mr. President, my understanding of the doctrine and prac- 
tice of conservation is very much to the contrary of that, and 
particularly in the case of a natural resource, such as a grow- 
ing tree, whether it be a cedar, a fir, or any other variety, 
which has a capacity of reproducing itself. My idea is not 
that we should deny ourselves, in this generation, the benefits 
which come from their use and from their application to the 
comforts and to the industries of our people, but that we should 
use them in a wise way. We should so cut our timber that the 
forests should not be destroyed. While we are using them, 
they will renew themselves, so that we in our generation, as 
well as those who come after us, will get the benefit of them. 

I fail to see very much force in the argument of the Senator 
from Minnesota that we ought to put lumber upon the free list 
in order to stop the destruction of the forests in this country, 
to the extent to which we will import the products of the for- 
ests of British Columbia, or other foreign countries. 

To return for a moment to this question of the cost of pro- 
duction of shingles upon the two sides of the international 
boundary line, I want to ask the Senator from Minnesota if 
he has any information by which he can contradict the figures 
which I am about to give, which were received in reply to a 
special request which I made by telegram last night, in order 
that I might have up-to-date information from a source which 
I consider absolutely reliable, both on account of the means of 
information which my informants have and of the character of 
the parties from whom it came. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment; the Senator has not 
heard what the figures are as yet. This writer says: 

American mills are paying Am £ 
shingles in the AENA of 9 „ . 
ish Columbia for the same grade are getting but 21 cents. 

I would like to ask the Senator from Minnesota if that is not 
correct? I have no information to the contrary. I believe that 
to be correct. I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
statement. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator state those fig- 
ures again? My attention was attracted elsewhere for the 
moment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Thirty-one cents per thousand shin- 
gles is what is paid in the United States in the making of 
“ perfections,” while oriental sawyers in British Columbia for 
the same grade are getting but 21 cents; a difference of 10 
cents a thousand. 5 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Right in that connection, can the 
Senator inform me what percentage of oriental labor is used 
in those shingle mills? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My understanding is that it is used to 
a great extent, but the exact percentage I am not advised; 
probably near 50 per cent. 

The Senator from Minnesota presented some statements on 
this subject coming from the same sources, I assume, from 
which the other figures which he stated came largely, I am 
inclined to believe, from those who are interested in timber in 
British Columbia. Those statements are that an equal per- 
centage of orientals were employed in the shingle mills of 
Oregon and Washington as in the shingle mills of British Co- 
lumbia. We have information which can not be doubted to the 
effect that that is absolutely incorrect and that no orientals 
employed in the American mills can be found by those who 
have made the investigation. There is just as much reliability, 
so far aS accuracy of figures given on behalf of the British 
Columbia lumber and shingle interests is concerned as to the 
cost of logs out of which shingles are made, stated here by the 
Senator from Minnesota a moment ago to be greater in British 
Columbia than in Washington and Oregon, as there is in their 
statement as to oriental labor employed respectively in the 
mills of British Columbia and of Oregon and Washington. The 
information which I have as to the cost of logs in British 
Columbia and in Washington is as follows: 

We are able to keep close tab on their log and labor costs. 
my telegram of June 17 American logs have advanced and British 
Columbia logs declined. Cedar logs now_costing American shingle mills 
765 per thousand feet and costing British Columbia shingle milis 

17.38 per thousand fect. In raw material alone this gives British 
Columbin mills an advantage of 75 cents per thousand shingles in the 
grade of perfections. 

Now. either that is absolutely misleading. incorrect, and false 
or else the figures given by the Senator from Minnesota are 
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entirely wrong. I can not imagine, from the knowledge which 
I have of the different conditions touching labor and touching 
the timber supply of British Columbia and of Washington, con- 
sidering the much greater amount of lumbering that has been 
done in Washington and Oregon during the last 40 years, that 
it would be possible that cedar logs or shingle bolts, so-called 
raw materials out of which the shingles are manufactured, 
should cost more in British Columbia, as asserted by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, than they cost in Oregon and Washington. 

L have here a specific statement, signed by a representative of 
a great organization, representing an investment of $16,000,000, 
a reputable man, a high-class man, a good American citizen, 
giving the specific cost of cedar logs which go into the manu- 
facture of shingles in British Columbia and in Washington and 
Oregon, and making the assertion that the advantage which 
the British Columbia mills have, on account of the cheaper ma- 
terial which they get for the manufacture of shingles, amounts 
to 75 cents per thousand, while we are only asking, on account 
of the difference both in material and in labor, a duty of 50 
cents per thousand. 

Mr. President, when this matter was before the Finance 
Committee Mr. George A, Bergstrom, representing the Pacific 
Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash., appeared before the committee. 
He is a well-known man, and there must be thousands of 
people in Everett, a city of some 30,000 people, where he lives, 
who know him and know of the shingle mills which he op- 
erates, and would know if he went before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and stated a palpable falsehood as to 
existing conditions at the mills. This testimony was given in 
August, 1921: 

T do not know that I have much to say in addition to my testimony 
that was given before the bie: 1 and Means Committee of the House 
last January. I shall be brief. In that connection, however, I will 
say that the predictions and prophecies that we made at that time 
have actually come to puss. e can not compete with British Colum- 
bia mills under severe competition. Our company operates two mills, 
It has an investment of about $200,000 and employs 100 men, all 
Americans, and practically all married, and most of them owning their 
own homes. On account of our inability to secure the raw material 
at a satisfactory price, we have been shut down since the first of this 
mouth, while our Canadian competitors have been operating continu- 
ously, and some of them even operating night and day. 

Now, if that was not true, as I said, there would be thousands 
of people in the city where he lived who would know he was 
stating a falsehood to the committee. It is incredible that he 
should huve made any such statement if it were not borne out 
by the facts. 

I do not claim that in the shingle industry, any more than 
in uny other industry of the country, there might not be ex- 
truordinary conditions as that it might temporarily be pros- 
perous on account of activity in the building trade when, not- 
withstanding inequality and cost of production by reason of 
increased demand, the American industry might be able to 
open up its mills again and temporarily prosper. We can not 
fix the permanent laws and policies of the Nation, supposed to 
be tested and proved by the experience of generations, merely 
upon a temporary condition and set aside the established prin- 
ciple by which the general progress of the people is directed. 
Even though it might be true, as claimed by the Senator from 
Minnesota, that for the time being these mills are able to op- 
erate, I have shown by the testimony of the operator of two 
mills that a short time ago, at the time he was giving his testi- 
mony before the committee, under free trade in shingles the 
mills of British Columbia were operating night and day, while 
one of his mills only was able to operate in competition with 
them. 

All of the testimony submitted by the Senator from Minne- 
sota in regard to the lumber business fails fo take into con- 
sideration the different conditions under which the two indus- 
tries operate. A few laboring men may get together, if they 
have had a good reputation among employers, and may be able 
to finance themselves so that they can start a little shingle 
mill, There are scores of small shingle mills operating through- 
out the Pacific coast country, many of them by such cooperative 
associations as were described by my colleague, which need 
protection for the white American labor that they employ, 
for the American conditions under which those men live, 
against the cheaper conditions—I will not say lower conditions, 
but different conditions; the more economical conditions, if I 
may put it that way—under which the Chinamen, who are em- 
ployed by the thousands in the mills of British Columbia, may 
labor. That is what we are asking. 

The lumber industry to a very large extent is carried on 
and can be carried on on the Pacific coast, on account of the 
size of the trees, which can only be handled by expensive and 
heavy machinery, which can only be sawed in large mills, only 
by large companies heavily financed. Many of them, as they 


admit, have already gone across the line into the forests of 
British Columbia, as they have a right to do; but when they 
do it they ought to be willing to accept the settled policies of 
the United States and the conditions which apply to the manu- 
facture of lumber in a foreign country, and they are willing 
to do it. The same condition, however, does not apply to the 
Shingle industry, because the small operators can not secure 
holdings in the forests of British Columbia. 

As was said a moment ago, cedar is largely a by-product of 
the lumber industry. The shingle mill cleans up after the great 
lumber and logging operations of the big lumbermen, taking 
the small percentage of cedar trees which are found in the 
forests which are cut in the process of the larger operations. 

The Senator from Minnesota said that because of the activity 
in the building trades we ought to put shingles on the free list. 
I do not know but what I would be willing to agree to that, 
although I do not think I would even under those conditions, 
if that principle should be applied all along the line, if it 
should be applied to every industry and to every community. 
If we put shingles upon the free list because of the demand for 
building, then we should put brick on the free list; then we 
should put cement upon the free list 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am in favor of doing that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then we should put structural steel, 
which is used in building operations, on the free list, whose 
producers have profited so under protective theory. Then we 
can talk about putting the shingle industry, a comparatively 
small and yet substantial and important industry, upon the free 
list. But let us apply the same principle to both. Let us have 
a uniform system of protection or have none at all, because, as 
I said, it seems that the only basis upon which the protective 
theory can be justified at all is as a public benefit, as a general 
policy, so that every man who can supply the American market 
by his industry shall get the benefit of it. But if we say that 
because the Minnesota lumberman has cut out his pine and 
taken the millions which he has accumulated under the pro- 
tective theory into British Columbia and employed the cheap 
labor of that country, that he shall come here now because he 
is differently situated and have the American market opened 
up to the products of the cheap foreign labor which he is at- 
tempting to exploit, it becomes a matter of influence and favor- 
itism. We can not justify giving him that advantage by sacri- 
ficing the principle of protection on the Pacitic coast and at 
the same time give the benefit of a tariff to others who are dif- 
ferently situated merely because individually and locally they 
may be able to profit by it. If the tariff is a local question, as 
was said by a distinguished statesman at one time, though they 
laughed him out of the campaign because of his assertion that 
it was, we may as well cease to pretend that it is a matter of 
national principle. Unfortunately, in some of its manifestations 
in the process of making a tariff bill, it would seem to be a 
local question and a very sordid question. 

But it ought not to be a sordid question; it ought not to be 
a local question in the eyes of the lawmakers of the Nation 
who are framing a law to put into effect a great policy for 
110,000,000 of people. It ought to be a national question; it 
ought to be a universal policy extending its benefits and its pro- 
tection to every man underneath the flag, or else we should wipe 
it from the statute books, 

That is what we are asking for, Mr. President, in behalf of 

one of the great industries of the Pacific coast, where condi- 
tions of living are more expensive, perhaps, even than they are 
in some of the other States; where American standards prevail; 
where men are attempting to raise their families under those 
conditions which develop good citizenship. That is the basis 
upon which we have heretofore protected the American laboring 
man. : 
We are not asking this in the interest of any great trust or 
of any great capital investment. For the men who work in 
the shingle mills—and you may see many upon the Pacific coast 
bearing upon their bodies the marks of the dangerous occupa- 
tion in which they have been engaged, with their fingers and 
hands mutilated, and yet who find it necessary that they 
should engage in that industry in order that they should be 
able to support themselyes and their families—we are asking 
the benefits of the policy which we are giving to others in this 
bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. As 
I understand the record, the House placed on shingles a duty 
of 50 gents and the Senate committee have placed shingles on 
the free list. Is there any opportunity at this time to vote upon 
a proposition to reduce the duty from 50 cents? May an 
amendment proposing to fix the rate at 25 cents be offered? 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I should think that such an amendment 
| would be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
| right te move to amend the part of the paragraph which is pro- 
| posed to be stricken out. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. A motion may be made to fix the rate at 
any figure the Senate desires, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Before a vote is taken upon the com- 
"mittee amendment a motion may be made to amend: it. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
a moment. I am perfectly willing to vote for free building 
materials, iron, steel, steel rails, and structural iron. I have 
voted for free brick and free cement. Furthermore, there is not 
any tariff on iron ore, which is produced in my State. I never 
would support a tariff on iron ore or coal or lumber. 

The insinuation. of the Senator from Washington that I am 
‘opposing a tariff on shingles because Minnesota lumbermen are 
producing shingles in Canada is withont any foundation what- 
ever. I have always been opposed to a tariff on lumber and 
shingles, and I so stated in speeches in 1909, though I was not 
In a position to vote on the question, because I was not then a 
Member of the Senate. There is not a lumberman in my State, 
as near as I can ascertain by an inquiry, who is manufacturing 
any shingles in Canada. Furthermore, if all the lumbermen in 
Minnesota wanted a protective duty on shingles I would not 
yote for it. 

Let us consider this question on its merits. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] says that we are asking protec- 
tion upon farm products. Mr. President, farm products are 
produced year after year and century after century from the 
same land, while timber is being cut_off, the hillsides are made 
barren, and the watercourses are dried up. We should not adopt 
a national policy that forees or encourages the cutting of Ameri- 
can timber. Rather we should adopt a policy that invites the 
importation of lumber. The farmer in our country is pro- 
ducing his products on land that costs several times what land 
costs in Canada. Labor is no cheaper, I admit, in Canada, I 
am in favor generally of the introduction free of duty of the 
great raw materials. It does not tend to aid manufacturers in 
this country to prevent lumber, a raw material, from coming 
in. free. 

Mr. President, one other suggestion. A very strenuous assault 
has been made upon the report of the Tariff Commission by the 
West Coast Lumberman, whose statement has been put into the 
Recorp, and also by the Senator from the State of Washington. 
The Tariff Commission, at least, tried to make an impartial and 
eareful investigation. 

They show the pains they took, set forth how they made 
their investigations, and state that they procured the statistics 
from the manufacturers. in Washington, Oregon, and British 
Columbia. They report in detail as to prices, and it is on that 
report, which certainly is an intelligent and fair report, that I 
base the statement that it costs as much, if not more, to produce 
shingles in British Columbia than in Washington and Oregon, 
and, the freight rate being equal, the lumbermen in this country 
do not. need any tariff to protect them, and they never have 
needed it, 

Why talk about the lumber interests wanting free trade? It 
is the farmers and the builders, the millions of people in this 
country who want cheap material for construction, who are 
petitioning Congress. No petition will be found here from lum- 
bermen except those who want a tariff on lumber. I suggest 
to Senators that they read the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the Lumber Trust in the Northwestern States, 

Mr. President, the Tariff Commission studied and made a 
reply to the petition which has been read into the RECORD by 
the Senator from Washington, in which the Pacific coast shin- 
gle manufacturers criticize the findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I have here— 


Memorandum re communication of American shingle manufacturers 
to United States Tariff C on on the subject of Tariff Informa- 


tion Survey FL-37: S 

And they reply to the various statements and stand by their 
original report. They say: 

As to whether the survey is superficial or not is, of course, for the 
reader to judge. Extensive data were collected by an agent. in the 


field, accountants were sent out to check the a of data by 
i ection of the books of mills both in Canada and the United States, 


and much nstaking and laborious effort was ded in presenting 
and 5 the data. The work was certainly. not hasty. 

As to, costs, they reiterate their statement that the compara- 
tive costs are the same in British Columbia and this country, 
and they state 1 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. On in the chair). Does 
the Senater from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator any figures as to the compara- 
tive cost of production of wheat in Canada and Minnesota? 

Mr. KELLOGG, I can not answer as to that. Those figures 
have been produced in the Senate, I think, by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

eee Would the Senator be willing to vote for free 
wheat? , 

Mr, KELLOGG. No; Iam not willing to vote for free wheat. 
The farmer is producing the food of the Nation on his little 
farm by the sweat of his brow, and if there is any man in the 
United States who is entitled to protection it is he. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree with the Senator, but unless pro- 
tection is universal in its application it is a fraud. 

Mr. KING. It is a fraud anyway. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think that is true. We have never, 
at least not for many years, had any protection on the produc- 
tion of iron ore or coal, and that is not a fraud. We should 
not have such protection. 

The Tariff Commission say—I shall ask to have this whole re 
port in reply placed in the RECORD, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state to the Senator that I have 
already done that. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Very well; I withdraw my request. I wish, 
however, to read one word. The commission say: 

9. The statement, “so far as averages shown above are representa- 
tive, the Canadians have no advantage in labor costs,” is strictly in con- 
TOCA 2 3 fate Saye oe Aa ea 3 labor cost to 
Britten S +O tates and 81.10 per 1.000 for 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the representative of the commis- 
sion who made this report deny the fact that the employees in 
the shingle mills, of British Columbia work from 9 to 10 hours 
a day, while those in the Washington and Oregon mills work 
only 8 hours for a day's wage? 

Mr. KELLOGG. He does not state that, but I am informed 
that many of the employees in the Washington shingle mills 
to-day are working 10 hours. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I should like to know who informed the 
Senator to that effect. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The information is exactly as reliable as 
that contained in the telegram of the lumbermen sent to the 
Senator from Washington from his State. 

Mr, POINDEXTER, I have more confidence in the telegram 
I received than I have in the Senator's information, Of course, 
I have no personal knowledge of the subject—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Nor have I. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. But when the representative of a great 
organization sends me a public telegram about a fact which 
must be notorious one way or the other, whichever way it may 
be, and the whole population practically must know it, I can 
not imagine that he is misstating the facts. 

Mr. KELLOGG, But, Mr. President, this commission took the 
pay rolls of the mills in Canada and the pay rolls ot the milis 
in Washington. They did not rely on the mere statements in 
telegrams. Here is their statement: 


From the pay rolls above referred to we extract the following siate- 
ments: 


I presume this is a sample, 
From an American mill: “ Paid 32 cents for sawing ‘ perfections'; 28 


cents for sawing all others.” From a Canadian mill.“ White sawyers, | 


Sank. 1,000; Chink, 29 cents per 1,000; perfections, 31 cents 
As the commission say, the difference is not considerable. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. That shows quite a difference and bears 

out to a certain extent 
Mr. KELLOGG, Very little difference. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. The difference between 32 cents and 


29 cents—that is the difference, 
Mr. KELLOGG. Not at all. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. There is that much difference between 
the White labor in the United States and the. Chinese labor in 
Canada, according to the statement presented by the Senator 


from Minnesota himself, 


Mr. KELLOGG, Furthermore, Mr. President, it is not true 
that the labor in Canada is all Chinese. In fact, this report 


shows that the larger part of it is white. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. What do they mean by “Chink” 7 


Mr. KELLOGG, It does not say all of them are Chinese. It 


says: 


From a Canadian mill, white sawyers, 33. cents per thousand, 
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They are reporting on Canadian mills. Furthermore, the 
report says that the pay roll of another shingle mill from 
August 16 to 21, 1920, shows that 57 per cent were white, and 
the examination of the commission shows that the labor in 
Canada is not all oriental labor by any manner of means. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That would show, aceording to the 
statement the Senator has just uttered, that 43 per cent of 
the labor in that mill was oriental. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is not the average in Canada. rur- 
thermore, I think it will be found that an equal percentage of 
oriental labor is working in the mills of Washington and 
Oregon, and that the statement that there is not a single ori- 
ental employee in those mills will not be substantiated by the 
facts. 

It was stated here that the Washington and Oregon mills 
are idle. The statements of their own lumbermen in their own 
papers and in their own telegrams show that they are working 
at from 90 per cent to 110 per cent of normal capacity. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, apropos of the 
point the Senator is just discussing, the Tariff Commission, 
after examining the costs in Canada and in the United States 
and after considering the question of the oriental labor which in 
part is used in Canada, reach the conclusion that the costs in 
British Columbia are greater than in the United States, and 
use this language: 

The above comparison by averages shows the cost to be slightly 

ater in British Columbia than in Washington-Oregon—$5.04 per 

,000 as compared with $4.77. 

Then they discuss the question of the superiority of the 
white labor over the Japanese or the oriental labor; and, of 
course, everybody knows that the white man does more work, 
particularly in the lumber regions, than does the oriental. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why do they employ the orientals, 
then? 

Mr. KING. There are many reasons which must suggest 
themselves to the Senator; but obviously the Tariff Commission 
does not find that they employed the oriental because of the 
cheapness of the labor, because, as a matter of fact, it costs 
more in Canada than it does in the United States, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not surprised that the Sen- 
ator from Utah should rely upon the Tariff Commission for his 
information; but I am greatly astonished that anybody on this 
side of the Chamber should rely upon it, because it has been 
utterly rejected on this side from the beginning of the framing 
of this bill. ë ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have relied on a great deal of information 
I have gotten from the Tariff Commission, and I still rely on it. 

Mr. President, I am not arguing against the general prin- 
ciple of protection. There are many industries in this country, 
however, that do not need protection, and I am not going to 
vote for protection for them. I voted against a great many 
items in this bill because I thought the rates were too high. If 
there are any other items where I think the rates are too high, 
or any other items where I think there should not be any pro- 
tection, I am going to vote against them. I am convinced now, 
and have been convinced for many years, that it is a wrong 
policy for us to protect by tariff duties the lumber industry in 
this country. and force the destruction of our forests. It ought 
to be our policy to import all the lumber we can, and especially 
should that policy be adopted to-day. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want to make a few observa- 
tions upon two or more factors that I think have been over- 
looked by the Tariff Commission in their report, and also with 
regard to a statement as to the transportation of shingles made 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Mr. President, I know from personal observation and general 
understanding of the subject that most of the shingles move by 
water through the Panama Canal. All of the shingles used in 
the eastern markets go that way. That, standing by itself, 
means nothing in this argument; but when you consider the 
other factor in this question—that the cedar timber in British 
Columbia runs to the sea, while in Oregon and Washington it is 
found in the mountains, away back a hundred or more miles 
from the sea—you will understand then that the cedar mills 
operating in Oregon and Washington must pay a cartage from 
awny back in the mountains to the seashore, whereas in British 
Columbia the mountains are covered with cedar from the mild 
hills along the western slope of British Columbia down to the 
ocean; so the element of transportation is noteworthy in favor 
of the mills located in Canada. Furthermore, by rail the trans- 
portation rate is just as cheap over the Canadian railroads as 
it is over the northern railroads in this country. 


Then there is another fundamental proposition which evi- 
dently the Tariff Commission did not take into consideration in 
this matter, and that is the capital cost. Anyone who is fa- 
miliar with the Crown lands of British Columbia knows that 
nearly all the cedar is on the public domain, and those who 
operate sawmills have a capital investment not only in the 
mills but in the auxiliaries necessary to their operation, 
whereas in the United States nearly all the cedar that is milled 
is taken from private holdings. These holdings are subject to 
taxation. For many, many years these cedar trees are con- 
served and preserved before being made into shingles. During 
that period of time immense sums of money are paid by the 
owners into the treasuries of the different counties where the 
timber is located. This item enters into the cost of production. 
These private owners must pay interest to the institution which 
carries them, or from which they have borrowed their money. 
whereas in Canada the timber belongs to the public and is not 
subject to taxation. There is no investment. The Govern- 
ment owns the property. The operator acquires the timber by 
lease or through royalties. That item in itself is sufficient to 
indicate to anyone conversant with the subject that from the 
standpoint of capital investment and the standpoint of trans- 
portation alone it is impossible for the operators in the United 
States on the Pacific coast and in the New England States to 
compete with the Canadian situation, 

Mr. President, I remember very well a few years ago, in 
1915, on a very pleasant trip through the Panama Canal, seeing 
a great many vessels loaded with shingles going through the 
Panama Canal, all of the shingles having been manufactured 
in British Columbia. In the same year, 1915, I made a trip 
by antomobile from Portland, Oreg., to Seattle. In that region 
there are perhaps a dozen shingle mills, every one of which 
was closed down and idle. If these lumber mills can compete 
with those of Canada, why were they not operated when across 
the line every mill in British Columbia was operating at full 
capacity? Those are obvious facts that I have seen, as anyone 
can see who goes upon the ground. 

Further, Mr. President, there is no use in quibbling over 
facts. Anyone who has been into British Columbia knows that 
the mills operate there with oriental labor, mainly Hindus. 
There are literally thousands of them, also Japanese and some 
Chinese, whereas in Oregon and in California—particularly by 
reason, I might say, of class prejudice—none of those mills are 
operating with orientals; and I say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that there is no data extant that will show that the mills 
of Oregon and Washington are being operated with other than 
American citizens. That is an obvious proposition that anyone 
who goes upon the ground can see for himself. 

Mr. President, while I concede that the tariff is a local propo- 
sition, the people operating those mills in these two States and 
in Idaho and Maine and in other parts of the country are as 
much entitled to protection in this industry as any other in- 
dustry in the country. This talk of conservation is foolish. 
The cedar that is left is found intermixed with the Douglas fir, 
constituting a ratio of about 20 to 80, and that will all perish 
if those mills are not permitted to operate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield, gladly. e 

Mr. KING. I should like tọ ask the Senator how much 
higher shingles are now than they were in 1914 and 1915: 

Mr. McNARY. I am not a statistician. I do not look after 
figures all the time. The Senator has those figures in mind. I 
am speaking about the general situation as I know it actually 
to exist. I do not know what the figures are, and I do not care 
anything about them. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, the Senator says 
he is not a statistician and he does not carry the figures in his 
mind, and the inference is that he does not care anything 
about them, It does seem to me that the Senator would be sery- 
ing the people of the United States better if he would be inter- 
ested in determining whether or not he is supporting a meas- 
ure that increases the burdens and the taxes upon the people. 
The facts are that the lumbermen have formed organizations 
and combinations throughout the United States, and their con- 
spiracies have come under the denouncement of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in one case; and shingles, as the 
Senator must know, have responded to this advancement which 
the lumbermen, by reason of their conspiracies, have effec- 
tuated. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know whether that is a fact or not. 
I doubt it very much. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Gladly. 


| 
| 
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Mr. KELLOGG. I will state to the Senator that the authority 
I have was collected from the Western Pine Association, of 
Portland, Oreg. The figures and other data secured as to labor 
are from the Western Pine Association and the British Colum- 
bia Timber Council, which reported 6,000 orientals engaged 
in the lumber business in Washington and Oregon and 4,680 in 
British Columbia. Of course, there is a very much larger 
business in the State of Washington and Oregon than in British 
Columbia ; that is true; but that is the report that I have. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the date, I ask the Senator, of that 
report? 

Mr. KELLOGG. 1921, I think. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this subject has been very 
thoroughly covered. I feel certain that when we get down to a 
condition of normality in this country the shingle mills can not 
operate without due protection from the competition, which is 
ruinous, in British Columbia. I think it is fair that the people 
having their money invested in sawmills and in factories where 
shingles are made, who have large timber holdings, and who pay 
taxes upon them, should be protected in this industry as much 
as in any other industry; and it is not fair to argue that be- 
cause there are a great many farmers who put shingles on 
their barns and poor people who put shingles on their dwellings 

„in the cities and villages we should not have protection on 
shingles. That same argument, if applied locally, would affect 
every item and every schedule in a tariff bill. 

I do hope that a due measure of regard for the interests of 
the shingle men will be shown by the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I stated that the cost of 
sawing in the United States, according to the most recent in- 
formation I have, is 31 cents, and that it is 21 cents in British 
Columbia. I do not want that to create the impression that 
that is all of the labor involved, That is only one element. In 
addition to that is the packing, which costs 24 cents in the 
Un'ted States and 12 cents in British Columbia, making a dif- 
ference of 22 cents a thousand for packing and sawing. In 
addition to that, of course, there has to be taken into considera- 
tion the difference in the cost of the raw material and of the 
handling in various other ways. I would like to have the 
privilege of printing at the conclusion of my remarks the tele- 
gram from which I have quoted. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 25, 1922. 


Hon, MILES POINDPXxXTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


quit givin 


log and la 

advanced and British Columbia. logs 
American shingle mills $22.65 per 

Columbia shingle mills $17.38. In raw material alone this gives British 


grade of a. an advantage of 62 cents in the grade of perfects, 
52 cents f star 


cents packin 
American mills are paying 27 cents for sawing and 21 cents for pack- 
ing, as against 19 cents for sawing and 12 cents for packing in British 
Columbia. All labor in American shin mills is white and working 
8 hours a day, while virtually all like labor in British Columbia mills is 
oriental, working 10 hours a day. For all comparable des British 
Columbia manufacturers are now selling in American markets for prac- 
tically the same prices as American 1 though they occa- 
siona iy take advantage of their lower raw material and labor costs by 
unloading surplus at lower than American mill prices. The British Co- 
lumbia Drafting & Blue Print Co., of 418 Granville Street, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, has issued a publication on British Columbia timber, 
which shows that Minnesota people contract leases and licenses in 
British Columbia amounting to 240 acres and that North Dakota 
people contro] 71,040 acres. 
ROBERT B. Alux. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the principle of tariff duties 
is to be sustained at all, there is no reason why this particular 
commodity should go upon the free list. I rose principally to 
say, however, that I should not want to vote for the rate which 
was established by the House, and tf I am given an opportunity 
I shall vote for a rate of 30 or 25 cents a thousand. I think it 
would perhaps meet the exigency as it exists in the Northwest, 
and I do not believe in placing the duty any higher than is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to meet it. I do not want to take the 
matter out of the hands of the Senator who has it in charge, 
but when the opportunity comes I shall vote for a duty, but for 
a lower rate than that adopted by the House, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BORAH., I understand if my amendment is not moved 
at this time, it will not be relevant at all, and I haye to make 
the motion in order to have a vote upon it. I move, therefore, 
to amend, in line 12, page 93, after the word “ shingles,” by 
striking out 50“ and inserting “25,” so as to read “shingles, 
25 cents per thousand”; and upon that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, before a vote is taken I want to 
call the attention of the Senate very briefly to a communication 
from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting a report cov- 
ering certain activities of trade associations composed of the 
Douglas fir loggers and lumber manufacturers of the Pacifie 
coast. This report has not been given publicity; at least such 


-publicity as it deserves. It was submitted by the chairman of 


the Federal Trade Commission and referred to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. There it has slumbered, so far as I am 
advised, since June 9, 1921. 

This communication by the Federal Trade Commission shows 
the pernicious activities, the conspiracies, and combinations of 
certain lumber dealers and loggers and loggers’ associations 
upon the Pacific coast. For instance, it is stated in the report: 

Between 1915 and 1920 wholesale quotations on fir lumber increased 
from 800 to 500 per cent, and most items doubled in price after the 
armistice. 

The organizations referred to are the loggers, loggers’ associa- 
tions, lumber dealers, and lumber producers of the State of 
Oregon and the State of Washington. They increased their 
prices from 300 to 500 per cent, and after the armistice doubled 
them. I read further: 


Notwithstanding substantial reductions since the sprin 


of 1920, on 
ponte stay quotations still range about as they were 


ay and June, 


When they were from 300 to 500 per cent above normal. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it must necessarily follow that 
the Canadian rates also increased at the same ratio, or they 
would have sent lumber into this country. 

Mr. KING. I fancy the inference drawn by the Senator is 
entirely warranted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator will bear in mind that 
Oregon and Washington are not asking for a duty on lumber. 

Mr. KING. I understand but the Senators from Oregon and 
Washington are asking for a duty on shingles, and they are 
produced in the same States as the organizations contained in 
this report are operating. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand the statement the Sena- 
tor is quoting relates fo lumber. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and the lumber industry of the Northwest, 
and to the loggers. I read further: 

On substantial portions of the production, present quotations are 
still more than double the October, 1915, prices. Fir logs are quoted 


as of May, 1921, Lig? press as the wartime maximum, and which the 
loggers continued in force as the minimum until June, 1919. 


Another finding of the commission is as follows: 

The loggers and lumber manufacturers of the Douglas fir region are 
organized for the purpose of taking concerted action on the prices of 
logs and lumber, supporting the prices so fixed by means of concerted 
restriction of production 

This report shows a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and a 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law. Why the Attorney 
General or some official of the Government has not proceeded 
against these illegal organizations is something I can not un- 
derstand. I read further; 

They have been engaged in such activities for 20 years or more. As 
production concentrates in fewer and stronger hands, the control of 
these organizations over the market becomes more and more effective. 

Third. The ownership of standing timber in the Douglas fir region, 
the chief source of the Nation's reserve supply of lumber, is concen- 
trated in the hands of a comparatively few stron The or- 

ces a 


ized efforts of lumber producers to control p re 
of timber is the key 
to control of production. 


eir ability to control production; and control 

Fourth. The relation between the fir log and lumber markets is such 
that ordinary manufacturi i etre tend to be absorbed in the price 
of logs and the valuation o ber, particularly on falling wholesale 
lumber markets. The frequent and present claims of unprofitable mill 
riees are largely explainable by the collusive action of loggers and 
Eimber-owning mills in enhancing the value of logs and standing 


timber. 
Fifth, The success of the Douglas fir loggers and manufacturers’ con- 
certed efforts to advance prices in 1919 was threatened by the importa- 


tion of Canadian logs 
I wish Senators would listen to this— 


and led to efforts to prevent such importation. Failing in this, the 
British Columbia } rs became affiliated with the American assoria- 
tions and adopted the latters’ prices. 


So, of course, there was no reduction of prices in the lumber 
products coming from the section of the United States referred 
to in this report. 


Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator the figures showing the in- 
crense in wages for the loggers and for the timber workers from 
1914 to 1921 or 19227 

Mr. KING. No; I have not. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know what the increase was, but I 
know it was very large, , 

Mr. KING. There were great increases during the war. I 
think the wages were fixed largely by the War Industries Board 
here In Washington, which seemed to have control over pro- 
duction and wages and everything else all over the United 
States. 

Resuming reading from the report: 

Sixth. In addition to a similar exchange between fir and southern 
ping manufacturers, prompt notice of price action is given each other 

y the fir manufacturers and those of western pine, for the purpose and 
with the effect of securing harmonious price action by both groups. 

It would seem that there could scarcely be a Clearer case of 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law than that which is fur- 
nished in this report. The fir producers and the pine producers 
furnished noti¢es almost daily, through agencies, in order that 
they might prevent any competition. 

Further on in the report it is shown that whenever there was 
possibility of competition through overproduction, or production 
approximating the demand, then production ceased or was 
diminished in order that the high and extortionate prices might 
be maintained. 

Again reading from the report: 

Despite the fact that retail prices on lumber in January, 1921, had 
not been reduced proportionately to the decline in wholesale prices, the 
manufacturers joined hands with the retailers in an advertising cam- 
paign to revive buying, which, if successful, will tend to prevent such 
a reduction in retail prices. 

Reference is made to the organizations of producers in the 
Douglas fir region and the price activities of West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the manner in which they main- 
tained prices, Excerpts from minutes and letters, much the 
sume as in the Hardwood Lumber Co. case, which came under 
the review of the Supreme Court of the United States recently, 
are presented in this report. I read further from the report: 

Between July 8 aud July 12, 1919, a number of the leading fir manu- 
facturers issued discount sheets making uniform advances of from 83 
to $10 per thousand on fir, and as big as $20 per thousand on cedar 
siding. It was 8 to these advances thut H. S. Dewey, sales 
manager of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, referred in a 
night letter of July 14 to R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast 
Association, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator is evidently offering 
this for the purpose of throwing some light on the duty on 
shingles, which is the question before us, The duty on all 
lumber provided in the pending bill is just the same as under 
the Underwood law. 

Mr. KING. I understand that. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And, of course, what the Senator 
is talking about is some sort of a trust or combination. It was 
not built up under a tariff, because there is no tariff at present. 
The Senator is familiar with that? 

Mr. KING, I am familiar with the law. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am trying to find out what bear- 
ing this has upon the duty on shingles. 

Mr. KING. I concede that the report does not directly affect 
the shingle industry, except in so far as manufacturers of shin- 
gles cooperated with the organizations referred to in this re- 
port. The report does show that those engaged in the lumber 
industry of the Northwest took advantage of the war, formed 
combinations and conspiracies to raise prices to unreasonable 
heights, and that they are still maintaining such high prices. 
The shingle men, if they did not directly affiliate with those 
illegal organizations, were in close cooperation and took advan- 
tage of the situation and raised their prices to levels very much 
higher than those existing before the war, and they are still 
maintaining those high prices. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Suppose all that be true; what 
had the tariff to do with it? There is no tariff duty on shingles. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. And there is no tariff on lumber, 
and the committee is not proposing any. The costs here are 
comparable to the costs in Canada, and if the trust has oper- 
atel in the United States, it must also have operated in the 
same way in Canada, 

Mr. KING. I think probably the Senator’s deductions are 


correct. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Then I can not understand what 
the argument of the Senator has to do with the tariff on 
shingles. 
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Mr. KING. It has to do with the tariff on shingles only in 
this respect, that the lumber manufacturers and the loggers’ 
associations of the Northwest—and I include within that gen- 
eral designation those who produce shingles—during the war 
raised their prices to levels that were unprecedented. Com- 
binations were formed which were violative of the Sherman 
antitrust law. Their prices were so high and their combina- 
tions so oppressive that they came under the cognizance of the 
Federal Trade Commission, who made an investigation and 
submitted this report to which I am calling the attention of 
the Senate. I intended to ask to have it printed and also to 
have a copy referred to the Attorney General with the hope 
that he would take the necessary steps to bring before the 
courts those who, according to the report, have broken the law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me 
right there, I want to say that the lumber men contest very 
vigorously the statements and conclusions in that report, and 
they have asked the Attorney General to investigate and take 
whatever steps he fhids the facts to warrant. I have myself 
transmitted a telegram from the association—I know nothing 
as to the facts—asking the Attorney General and inviting the 
strictest investigation and prosecution if warranted. 

Mr. KING. If anyone will read this report I believe he 
will reach the conclusion that prosecution is not only war- 
ranted, but demanded. When prices sre increased from 300 
to 500 per cent as a result of combination and concerted 
action, when a central organization determines largely the 
prices which shall be charged, I think there is ample reason for 
the invoention of the criminal provisions of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

Mr. President, I submit a request to the Senate to have 
printed as a public document this report of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection to the printing of 
the report, but I think the request of the Senator ought to be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. That is the ordinary 
practice. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that. The report has 
been befere one committee for a year, and was lost in the 
shuffle, if I may be permitted the language of the street. I have 
asked several times to have something done with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
— ences from Utah will be referred to the Committee on 

ting. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Committee on Printing will promptly 
make a report. r 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I -ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may vote first upon the 50-cent rate, as pro- 
posed by the House, and that then we may vote upon the motion 
of the Senator from Idaho to reduce it to 25 cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me that will be a little diffi- 
cult. This comes in the form of an amendment. The House 
placed the rate at 50 cents per thousand. The Senate commit- 
tee amendment proposes to strike out that provision. There- 
fore a vote upon the committee amendment would be a vote to 
Lag the article upon the free list, as I understand the situa- 

on. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. A vote against the committee amend- 
ment would be a vote in favor of the 50-cent rate. My request 
is that we take that vote first, and then that we be allowed to 
vote, in case the committee amendment shall be adopted, upon 
the motion of the Senator from Idaho, if the Chair shall hold 
that motion is in order. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from Washington asks unanimous consent that the ques- 
tion be first upon the committee amendment and then upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCUMBER. [ have no objection to that course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On both these questions. the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. Under those circumstances, does 
the Senator desire to call for a quorum? 

Mr. KING. Les. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball France Johnson McCormick 
Borah Frelinghuysen Jones, Wash. McCumber 
Bursum Glass Kellogg McKinley 
Salen, Gooding Kendrick McNary 
Culberson Hale King Moses 
Curtis Harris Ladd Nelson 
du Pont Harrison La Follette Newberry 
ge Lenroot Norris 


Heflin 
Fernald Hitchcock Lodge Oddie 
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Overman Robinson Swanson Watson, Ga. 
Phipps Sheppard Townsend Watson, Ind, 
Pittman Simmons Trammell illis 
Poindexter Smoot Underwood 

Pomerene Spencer Walsh, Mass. 

Rawson Sterling Warren 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
gwered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee to strike 
out paragraph 408, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with ‘the Senator from Montana 
IMr. WALSH] to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] and vote “ yea.” é 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sumtos!] to 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr, Srax rb] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] to the junior, Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mir, Wetter) and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour] 
to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] anl vote 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wrertams] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, STANLEY. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Exxsr]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], but I have just been informed that, if present, he 
would vote as I have voted; and so I will permit my vote to 
stand, S 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire whether the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DiniincHAm] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RaNnspEtt] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. New] is paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKerrar}. 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

The result Was announced—yeas 49, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—49, 
Ashurst Harrison McCumber Spencer 
Ball Heflin Moses Stanley 
Borah Hitchcock Nelson Sterling 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Swanson 
Capper Kellogg Norris Townsend 
Caraway Kendrick Overman Trammell 
Cummins Keyes Pittman Underwood 
du Pont Kin Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Lad Rawson Watson, Ga. 
France La Follette Robinson Willis 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Sheppard 
Glass Lodge Simmons 
Harris McCormick Smith 
NAYS—18. 

Broussard Gooding McNary Shortridge 
Bursum Hale Nicholson Warren 
Cameron Johnson Oddie Watson. Ind, 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phip . 
Fernald McKinley Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—29. 
Brandegee Fletcher Owen Sutherland 
Colt Gerry Page Wadsworth 
Crow Harreld Pepper Walsh, Mont, 
Culberson McKellar Ransdell Weller 

Dia McLean Reed Williams 

Dillingham Myers Shields 
Elkins New Smoot 
Ernst Norbeck Stanfield 


So the committee amendment was agréed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 

Mr. BORAH. It is quite evident to my mind that it 
would be a mere waste of time to propose another rate of 
auy on this article. I shall not, therefore, press my amend- 
men : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Idaho withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On page 93, paragraph 408, line 12, in 
place of the numeral “50,” I move to substitute the numeral 
25.“ so as to make the rate of duty on shingles 25 cents a 
thousand instead of 50 cents. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the Senator from Washington offering the amendment, but T 
should like to have an understanding as to the parliamentary 
situation. This paragraph has gone out of the bill, and I have 
8 that we were considering only committee amend- 
ments, 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I think the Senator from Alabama was 
not present when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] pro- 
posed to substitute a 25-cent rate instead of a 50-cent rate 
on shingles, and unanimous consent was obtained for a vote 
—— the 50-cent rate, and then for a vote upon the 25-cent 
rate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood that there was unanimous 
consent obtained by the Senator from Idaho to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Washington wishes 
to ask unanimous consent for the consideration of his amend- 
ment, of course, while I am opposed to it, I shall not object; 
but I wanted some understanding as to where we enter the 
domain of individual amendments and where we abandon the 
consideration of purely committee amendments, because, of 
course, there are a number of us on this side of the aisle who 
desire, when the proper time comes, to propose some individual 
amendments ourselves. I shall not object to the Senator's re- 
quest if he asks unanimous consent but I do not want it to be 
understood that when a committee amendment is disposed of a 
Senator on the other side may offer his own amendment and we 
on this side be barred from doing so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me I desire to 
explain the situation. The question naturally comes first on 
the committee amendment to strike out the paragraph propos- 
ing a duty of 50 cents and to place the article upon the free list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that. 
` Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Washington desired to 
vote merely upon the question between a 50-cent duty and the 
free list; and after that was voted upon, then he asked unant- 
mous consent that he might have a vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho proposing a 25-cent duty. As I thought 
it would make but little difference which one we voted upon 
first, as the Senator would have the right to ask for a 25-cent 
duty if he so desired, we consented to that. I hope there will 
be no objection and that Senators will allow the question to 
be voted on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the situation as it is 
stated by the Senator from North Dakota, but unanimous con- 
sent was granted to the Senator from Idaho and he has with- 
drawn his motion. The paragraph is no longer before the Sen- 
ate; it is disposed of; it is out of the bill; but if the Senator 
from Washington desires to ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the amendment I shall not object at this time, but 
I think in ordinary fairness we ought to consider individual 
amendments when they are reached. 

Mr. BORAH. If by reason of the fact that I asked for unan- 
imous consent to offer the motion I may offer it, I will be very 
glad to do so. I simply withdrew it because, as I supposed, 
it was in the interest of time. I will, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, avail myself of the unanimous consent which I obtained, 
and I move to insert “25 cents” in lieu of “50 cents” in 
line 12, on page 93. That will give us an opportunity to vote 
on it, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that motion I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Idaho withdraws his withdrawal. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I withdraw my withdrawal. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I suggest, in view of the 
parliamentary situation, it will be necessary for the Senator to 
move to restore the entire paragraph, because the Senate has 
already voted to strike out all of the text as well as the rate of 
50 cents. If the Senator will make a motion now to restore the 
entire paragraph with a rate of 25 cents, that will be the proper 
course to pursue. 


1922. 
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Mr. BORAH., Mr. President, I move to insert on page 93, 
after line 11, the following amendment: 

Par. 408. Shingles, 25 cents per thousand. 

Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made on the last ballot to the effect that the 
Senator from Florida with whom I am paired would vote as I 
am about to vote on this question, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as heretofore with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as on the last 
yote with regard to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
saline announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the preyfous vote with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
saime announcement with regard to my pair and its transfer as 
on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], 
and will let my vote stand, 

Mr. STANLEY. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Borah Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Hale McNary moot 
Cameron Johnson Oddie Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Fernald’ Kendrick Poindexter 

NAYS—45. 
Ashurst Heflin Nelson Stanley 
Ball Hitchcock Newberry Sterling 
Calder Jones, N, Mex. Norris Swanson 

pper Kellogg verman Townsend 
Caraway King Pittman Trammell 
Cummins Ladd Pomerene Underwood 
du Pont La Follette Rawson Waish, Mass. 
ge Lenroot Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Sbeppard Willis 
Glass MeCormick Simmons 
Harris McCumber Smith 
Harrison Moses Spencer 
NOT VOTING—32. 

Brandegee Ernst Myers Reed 
Broussard Fletcher New Shields 
Colt France Nicholson Stanfield 
Crow Gerry Norbeck Sutherland 
Culberson Harreld Owen Wadsworth 
Dial Keyes Page = Walsh, Mont. 
Diliingham- McKellar Pepper Weller 
Elkins McLean Ransdell Williams. 


So Mr. Boran’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President; I ask that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of the tobacco schedule, paragraph 
601. page 97. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 97, beginning on line 15, 
Schedule 6, “ tobacco and manufactures of,” on line 17 the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out 50“ and to insert 35,“ so as to 
read: “Wrapper tobacco, and filler tobacco when mixed or 
packed with more than 35 per cent of wrapper tobacco,” etc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is a very considerable 
change from the present law, which provides for 15 per cent 
of wrapper tobacco instead of 50 per cent, as provided in the 
House bill, and 85 per cent, as provided in the Senate com- 
mittee amendment; but I am under the impression that the 
representatives of the tobacco industry have not made any 


a complaint with reference to that particular part of the 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that that change is recommended by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, only as to the extent of the mixture? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am ready for a vote on that. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistanr SECRETARY. On line 20 it is proposed to 
strike out “$2.10” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $2.35," so as 
to read— 
and all leaf tobacco the product of two or more countries or depend- 
encies when mixed or packed together, if unstemmed, $2.35 per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee 
I ask that the Senate disagree to the two amendments on line 
20 whereby “$2.10” and “$2.75” are stricken out and 82.35 
and “$3” are inserted in lieu thereof. The matter received a 


-| great deal of consideration by the Senate committee, and at 


this morning’s session it was agreed to go back to the lower 
House rates, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor now proposes to restore the House rates. 

Mr. MCCUMBER,. That is correct. ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean], who I know is deeply interested in this subject, 
if he thinks that in present conditions the industry in his 
State—and his is the chief State in which this wrapper tobacco 
is grown—requires that degree of protection? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, this tobacco is grown in Oon- 
necticut and in Massachusetts and in Florida and in Georgia. 
Large quantities of it are grown in Georgia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A little of it is grown in Florida. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator that the most care- 
ful estimates that the committee could get—and I think they 
were accurate—indieate that the increase should be at least 30 
cents a pound, if not a dollar a pound, in order to equal the 
difference in the production cost; but I realize that there is 
very strong opposition to any increase in the tariff on wrapper 
tobacco, emanating, as it always has, from the importers and 
the cigar makers of the country. They have many friends in 
the Senate. The farmers are not supplied with funds or with 
friends sufficiently strong to combat this combination of the 
importers and the cigar makers, and I will say to the Senator 
that the increase in this rate is only half a mill to a cigar. 
That is all it is. Two pounds of this tobacco wraps a thousand 
cigars, and the increase of 25 cents a pound is just one-half a 
mill to a cigar. 

Before I asked for any increase in this rate I consulted with 
the customs officials and experts, and they told me that the 
$2.35 rate was entirely justified as a revenue rate; and it seemed 
to me that under the circumstances there could be no objection 
to this slight increase on the part of the cigar makers because, 
while I want the cigar maker well paid, he gets to-day much 
more for wrapping the tobacco around the cigar than the farmer 
gets for raising it. a 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course I think the Senator 
is to be commended for his moderation. We understand that 
he generally gets all that he wants, and he did get from the 
committee $3 a pound, I believe, on the stemmed tobacco, 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the amendment that the committee 
originally reported. 

Mr. McLEAN. The committee recommended an increase of 
50 cents, and now cuts it down to 25 cents. Realizing the neces- 
sity of getting all that I can under the circumstances and feel- 
ing that this $2.10 will not be protective—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is a little bit lower than the emergency 
tariff rate, I believe. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Again I commend the Senator from Con- 
necticut for his moderation, 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not know whether I should be com- 
mended or not, but I have learned from experience that it is 
not worth while to waste bis time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am entirely familiar with the fact that the 
Senator has generally been able to get on this tobacco what- 
ever he has asked from the committee. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is because my requests are always rea- 
sonable. The Senator will note that the importations of Su- 
matra tobacco have increased very rapidly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That, however, was said rather in a jest- 
ing spirit. What I want to ask the Senator is, will he not tell 
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the Senate, if he knows, what is the price of the imported arti- 
cle against which he is asking this rate of protection? 

Mr. MCLEAN. It comes over in a great many grades and 
qualities, as the Senator knows, and the quality regulates the 
price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am speaking about that quality of wrap- 
per which competes with the Connecticut-grown wrapper. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The price will run from less than a dollar 
to a dollar and a half—two dollars—a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was under the impression that it was 
selling for over $2 a pound. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I will say to the Senator that at this time 
of the year, when the importers and the jobbers have bought 
the 1921 New England crop at their own price, they will raise 
the price of Sumatra tobacco to $6 or more a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The imported article? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; and next year, when the buying season 
for the Connecticut crop is on, they will sell the Sumatra at 
a profit of 25 per cent. Later they will make 100 per cent if 
the trade will bear it. The Senator knows that this tobacco 
trade is handled by very few men, and if he were engaged in 
raising wrapper tobacco, as his people are engaged in raising 
the other kinds, he would realize that the American grower is 
practically at the mercy of the importers and the jobbers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When we were dealing, in the conference 
committee on the emergency tariff bill, with the Sumatra wrap- 
per grown in the Senator’s State, the statement was made that 
this particular grade of tobacco was selling in the American 
market for $5 a pound. Can the Senator tell me what it is 
selling for in the American market to-day? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Sumatra? 

Mr, SIMMONS. That raised in Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. As the Senator knows, it depends entirely 
upon the quality of the leaf. Perhaps 10 or 20 or 25 or 30 per 
cent of the plant, if it has 18 leaves, will be suitable for these 
wrappers, and they will bring anywhere from $2 to $2.50, and 
a few of them sell as high as $4 a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At this time? i 

Mr. MCLEAN. At this time, if there is any unsold. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Tobacco is selling for somewhat less than 
it did at the time we were in conference on the emergency 
tariff bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know of anyone who has received 
more than $4 or $4.25 for this season's crop. That is a very 
small percentage of the plant. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not going to indulge in 
any discussion of this question, because we have had this ques- 
tion up repeatedly, and the Senator from Connecticut always 
gets what he wants for it. It does seem to me that this rate 
is very high, taking the statement of the Senator from Con- 
necticnt that the foreign article is selling at $1.50 a pound, 
which I think is probably a little below market rather than 
above it, because I have been advised that it is selling for 
about $2 a pound, and I think the statistics will bear out the 
statement that the average importations are invoiced at about 
$2 a pound. To be allowed a duty of $2.75 a pound as à pro- 
tection against a foreign product which sells for only $2 a 
pound, or 81.50, as the Senator says, is affording pretty steep 
protection. 

It is true that it is a small article of commerce. I believe 
the Tariff Commission says it is grown in Connecticut, and in 
one other place, in the vicinity of Quincy, Fla., and that the 
annual output ranges from six to eight million pounds, a mere 
bagatelle, it is true; but it is important in the fact that it en- 
ters as an element into the cost of nearly all the higher priced 
cigars sold in this country and adds tremendously to their 
price. But whether it be a small article of commerce or a large 
article of commerce, according to the statement of the Senator 
from Connecticut that the foreign article sells at $1.50 a pound, 
his duty of $2.75 is approaching 200 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. One dollar and eighty cents is the average 
price. Of course, it sells for anywhere from 50 cents up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose the foreign article should sell for 
50 cents. The lowest duty here is upon the unstemmed, and I 
will assume that the foreign article is unstemmed, and the low- 
est duty here is $2.10 upon the unstemmed. Then it would be 
worse. You would have a duty of $2.10 on an article that sells 
for 50 cents a pound, according to the last statement of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, I could take the time of the Sen- 
ate and discuss this question at length. I do not think the 
Senator from North Carolina is very well informed, judging 
from the statement he has just made. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I do not profess to be well informed about 
this item. 


Mr, MCLEAN. A very large percentage of the New England 
crop is not shade grown. We raise in New England 40,000 
acres or more. There will be about 10,000 acres of the shade 
grown, and the rest will be what is called the sun-grown to- 
bacco, which is also used for wrappers, It is called “Havana 
seed“ and “ Broadleaf,” and a very small percentage of these 
leaves to the plant are suitable for wrappers. They are so 
much heavier than the shade grown and the Sumatra that it 
takes many more pounds of the leaf to wrap a thousand cigars, 
and it is for these farmers who are engaged in raising the out- 
side or sun-grown tobacco that I appeal to the Senate. I think 
too much stress has been laid upon this tariff as a protection 
to the shade-grown tobacco. It is with the farmers who raise the 
outside tobacco, which is suitable for wrappers, that the cheaper 
Sumatra tobacco comes in direct competition. The number of 
pounds of the sun grown required for 1,000 cigars costs perhaps 
quite as much as the pounds of the shade tobacco required to 
wrap 1,000 cigars. 

Mr. SEMMONS. I think the Senator from Connecticut did 
not understand me a little while ago. I was not comparing the 


duty with the price of the domestic product; I was comparing 


the duty with the price of the foreign product, and of course 
the duty has to be compared with the price of the foreign 
product. I may have misunderstood the Senator from Con- 
necticut, but I understood him to say that some of this tobacco 
which came in from abroad and competed with some of the 
tobacco grown in his State sold for as low as 50 cents a pound, 

Mr. MCLEAN. That is the Holland tobacco. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Some of the tobacco which would be subject 
to this duty of $2.10 upon the unstemmed comes from Holland 
and sells for 50 cents a pound. You would have a duty of $2.10 
a pound upon an article that is brought in and invoiced for sale 
in this country at 50 cents a pound. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is because it comes in competition with 
the American article which costs three or three and a half or 
four dollars a pound. 

8 a SIMMONS. That may be true; I do not know about 
nat. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But according to the usual way of measur- 
ing duties, in the case of the unstemmed tobacco from Holland 
you would have a duty four times the value of the foreign 
product upon which it is imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator must recognize 
that every country in the world uses tobacco as a means of 
raising revenue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. +. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
in 1918 the equivalent ad valorem duty on wrapper tobacco, 
unstemmed, was 132 per cent under the Underwood law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It always has been high. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is always high. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I am speaking now of the fact that it 
has been constantly raised since then, and this is a con- 
siderable raise. I think the rate in the Underwood law was a 
very steep one. It was intended as a revenue rate. This is 
intended also, I take it, partly as a revenue rate and partly as 
a protective rate. I think it went far enough in the Underwood 
law. I think tobacco has been the most highly taxed of all the 
products. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a raise of only 25 cents a pound from 
existing law. The rate in existing law is $1.85 on unstemmed 
and $2.50 a pound on stemmed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ‘have already congratulated the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Utah means the Under- 
wood law, not the existing law. The rate in this bill is no 
higher than that in the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had overlooked the emergency tariff law. 
I mean the Underwood law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is a little less than the rate in the 
emergency tariff law, and while I was congratulating the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut upon his moderation in allowing that to 
be done by the committee, still I hoped that he might be willing 
to return to the rate in the Underwood law, which, I think, is 
enough on this tobacco. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator know that we import wrap- 
per tobacco from Cuba; that they have 20 per cent off; and 
that Cuba imposes a duty of $5 a pound upon every pound of 
tobacco which goes into Cuba, which is an embargo? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, you might illustrate with the 
revenue duties of some countries of Europe, especially Great 
Britain. Great Britain imposes exorbitant duties. She raises 
the most of her revenue by taxing such things as tobacco. But 
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Great Britain is not a producer of tobacco, as we are in this 
country. 

Still, I am not going to take the time of the Senate about this 
matter, and I am willing that the vote should be taken. 

Mr POMERENE. Mr. President, before the question is put 
I want to move, if I can, to reduce this duty from $2.35 to 
$1.85, and I do that for this reason: The Senator from Con- 
necticut is most insistent upon this high duty, and he urges in 
behalf of this amendment the fact that the Connecticut farmer 
can not raise this tobacco unless he has this duty. In Ohio we 
have a different situation. As I understand it, we do not raise 
wrapper tobucco. Most of the tobacco that is raised in Ohio is 
used as filler. 

I have here a letter from Hawes Bros., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who are large tobacco packers. I will read a paragraph of that 
letter, but before I read it I may say that they were protesting 
very vigorously against the proposed Senate committee duty of 
$2.35. They would like to have it reduced to $1.85. 

They say: 

We are large packers of Ohio leaf tobacco, which is purchased from 
the farmers. As practically all this is used as filler in cigars and, 
we believe, an overwhelming majority is used in cigars bearing Su- 
matia wrappers, you can recognize, we are sure, the additional bur- 
dens and hardships that will be placed not only on the cigar manu- 
facturers of this State and the packers of Ohio leaf tobacco but on 
the thousands of cigar makers in Ohio and the Ohio tobacco farmers 
should this unfortunate tremendous rate of duty be finally adopted, 

articularly in view of the public demand for lower and not for 
nereased prices of cigars. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— A 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WILLIS. My colleague notes the paragraph just before 
the one which he read? 

Mr. POMERENE. Ido. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does he care to incorporate it in the record? 

Mr. POMERENE. It may be incorporated. They say in the 
previous paragraph that they want $1.85, and add something 
to the effect that at the very outside the rate should not exceed 
$2.10, but they are very much opposed to the $2.35 rate. 


As I see the situation, it is simply a question as to whether’ 


we shall favor the Ohio farmer or the Connecticut farmer in 
this rate. I recognize the fact further that we have always 
had a very high duty on tobacco, largely because it was recog- 
nized as a legitimate subject for revenue. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator knows that a large portion of 
the New England crop is used for filler? 

Mr. POMERENE. I was not aware of that fact; but I do 
not know. 

Mr. MCLEAN. A large percentage of the crop is used for 
binders and fillers; not much over 20 per cent is suitable for 
wrappers. Connecticut does not object to the competition of 
Ohio in raising filler tobacco. The Ohio grower does not come 
in competition with the Chinese coolies who raise this wrapper 
tobacco in the Sumatra Islands. That is what Connecticut is 
asking protection against, and that is all she asks protection 
against. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Chinese coolies raise that tobacco, 
they probably raise the filler tobacco as well. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Perhaps I am. I have not gone into the 
question very fully. 

Mr. McLEAN. Sumatra tobacco is not fit for fillers. 

Mr. POMERENE. But in the discussion of this matter it 
seems to me that the tobacco raisers of Ohio are entitled to at 
least the same treatment as the tobacco raisers of Connecticut. 

It may be that Ohio’s Senators are not quite so winsome in 
securing the relief which is desired. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The tobacco raised in Ohio is of the burley 
type of tobacco. 

Mr. POMERENE, I think so. I say I think so, but perhaps 
I ought not to say that, 

Mr. STANLEY. I think that is true. The first burley tobacco 
ever grown was the natural tobacco leaf grown by a farmer 
raising the old green tobacco, which was very bright plant, in 
Brown County, Ohio. He kept the seed and raised a hogshead 
of it, and had great difficulty in selling it. It was of a dif- 
ferent quality from any they had ever grown in that vicinity 
before. This burley tobacco is not affected by any duty. It is 
true that there are certain Egyptian tobaccos which are brought 
into this country which are mixed with burley tobacco in mak- 
ing cigarettes, and the mixture has appealed to the taste of the 
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cigarette smokers to such an extent that practically all of the 
American cigarettes use that mixed tobacco now. So far as the 
burley tobacco is concerned, they might put $100 a pound duty 
on it and it would not make any difference. 

Mr. POMERENE. Tobacco is raised very largely in the 
southern part of the State, in Brown and Clermont Counties, 

Mr. STANLEY. I have been all through that country. 

Mr. POMERENE. And in Montgomery and perhaps Butler 
County and other counties. It is also raised in the northern 
part of the State, in Medina County, and some in the north- 
easterly part of the State. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is something like the tobacco raised in 
penari ranle and Wisconsin, where they raise some cigar 
obucco. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not fully advised as to that. In my 
immediate part of the State it is not raised for merchantable 
purposes. 

I simply present this matter for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. The statement is made that this tobacco is made very 
largely for filler purposes, and of course the higher duty they 
are obliged to pay for wrapper tobacco the more of a burden it 
is, not only on the cigar industry but on the tobacco industry 
of Ohio generally, Therefore, I move to strike out the numerals 
* $2.10 ” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ $1.85.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Satoot] has very pertinently observed that the foreign countries 
raise a great portion of their revenue from a tax on tobacco, 
and that is true. At one time, in my opinion, about one-fourth 
of the French revenues were raised from tobacco. An enormous 
part of the revenue of the English Government was raised in 
the Queen's warehouse. There was at one time a duty on 
tobacco in France of $2 or $3 a pound. The initial tax on 
tobacco imported to the Queen’s warehouse in Great Britain, 
I think, is about 7 cents a pound now. It is approximately 
that. The Japanese have a monopoly. Austria had a monoply 
until recently. The cases are not parallel. If all the revenue 
derived from the importation of tobacco went into the Govern- 
ment coffers, if the Government like France and Great Britain, 
practically—because they really raise no tobacco in Great 
Britain—and Austria, Spain, and Italy—Italy does the same 
thing—and Japan had the Regie system, as they call it—that is, 
the sale of tobacco is prohibited to the citizen, and the Govern- 
ment imports the tobacco and sells it, and the entire revenue 
from the tobacco goes into the coffers of the Government— 
we would have a very different situation. 

But this is not so in our country. This duty on Sumatra leaf 
is reflected in the reyenues which go into the coffers of the 
Government only in so far as Sumatra leaf is imported. The 
summary of tariff information shows that from 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000 pounds of the Sumatra leaf is raised in this country. 
The importations in 1918 were 4,000,000 pounds, and in 1920 
were 6,000,000 pounds. The importations from 1918 to 1921, 
with the exception of the year 1921, have never reached any- 
think like the amount of the home production. I see no reason 
for this inordinate protection upon the domestic tobacco. 

Mr. McLEAN. Will the Senator note that for the nine 
months of 1921 we imported 8,500,000 pounds? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; I called attention to that fact. That 
is the only time when the importations have anything like ap- 
proached the domestic production. Now, I fail to see why it 
does not occur even to the most extreme protectionists that 
there is an inordinate difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad, and that is entirely indicative of the fact 
that the industry 1s not indigenous to this country. If it re- 
quires 600 or 700 per cent to produce an article at home in 
competition ‘vith the article abroad, that is evidence of the 
fact that we are no longer equipped for producing that article. 
We can produce grapes in Connecticut; we can produce bananas 
in Connecticut by some hothousing process. If this same to- 
bacco can be raised for 30 or 40 cents a pound abroad and it 
costs $3 a pound to raise it here, it is evidence to my mind 
that we are not equipped for raising it here. 

Until recently we raised in Kentucky one-third practically 
of all the tobacco raised in the United States by weight. We 
are not asking for a dollar of protection. They raise the to- 
bacco by cheap labor in Egypt. In South Africa they raise by 
cheap nigger labor something like the same quality of tobacco 
that we do. Tobacco, like wheat, is raised by cheap labor 
wherever it is raised abroad. But we managed, with our 
superior equipment and the use of machinery and superior in- 
telligence, not only to raise tobacco here at home utterly un- 
concerned about a duty but in my section of the country we 
ship 80 per cent of our tobacco abroad, and it comes in compe- 
tition with the pauper-raised tobacco of the whole world. : 
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This tobacco, as I understand it, in Connecticut is raised 
under cloth and under artificial conditions, and a reasonable or 
even an excessive duty is not objectionable, but to put a duty of 
$3 a pound upon tobacco worth 40 or 50 cents a pound and com- 
pel. the consumer to pay that unneeessary and excessive: tax 
is, to my mind, unjustified. 

Mr. McLEAN. The extra cost occasioned by the use of the 
shade put over this tobacco:is ‘a very small item per cigar, I will 
say to the Senator. Their use furnishes a market for something 
like 50,000,000 yards of cotton cloth every year. It takes about 
an acre of cotton cloth to cover an acre of tobacco, It costs 
about 2 cents or less per yard. It enables us to eure a very fine 
quality of wrapper tobacco. The importers admit that our New 
England and Georgia and Florida wrapper tobacco is the equal 
of any tobacco grown in the world. It is a matter of fertiliza- 
tion and chemistry, I Will say to the Senator. We are improv- 
ing the quality every year and the acreage has increased every 
year. I realize that we must have a very high duty to protect 
us. We are not getting a duty that will really protect us. This 
duty of $2.10 per pound is a small item when it is realized that 
two pounds of that tobaceo wraps 1,000 cigars.’ 

I will say to the Senator that we have made no money raising 
the tobacco during the last two years. It seems to me an 
economic. mistake to discourage the industry to the extent of 
wiping it out, because in New England and in Georgia and Flor- 
ida we raise the only wrapper tobacco that is grown in the coun- 
try, and if that industry is suppressed, then the cigar makers 
of this country will be at the mercy of the Dutch monopoly. 
They never lose an opportunity to charge all the trade will bear 
in this country. It is reported that they are now asking $7 or 
88 a pound for that tobacco, probably for its effect upon the 
cigar makers and Senators. Therefore, I think the customs 
officials were justified when they said this little increase in the 
rate was legitimate as a revenue duty. 

Mr. STANLEY: Thè Senator does not mean to claim that 
Sumatra tobacco is sold ‘at one price in one country and at 
another price in another country by the same concern. 

Mr. MCLEAN. No; I did not intend to be so understood. 
I stated as to the price of this tobacco that there are many 
qualities. As the Senator knows, the lower grade comes in 
competition with our sun-grown tobacco, and the finer grades 
come in competition with our shade-grown’ tobacco, and 8,000,000 
pounds at 2 pounds to the thousand represents 4,000,000,000 


cigars: It is serious competition. Unless we are protected, 


the cigar makers will be at the mercy of the importers and they 
will charge all that the trade will bear. If there were no 


domestic competition, I think the cigar maker would soon. 


find out his mistake in opposing this little iticrease of duty. 

Mr. STANLEY, As a matter of fact, Sumatra tobacco, as 
I ‘understand, may be bought anywhere in the world; it is a 
world commodity; it is sold all over the world. 

Mr. MCLEAN. No. One. may buy this only in the Nether- 
lands, of the Dutch monoply, controlled by the Government, 
and sold at auction under Government supervision. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand that; I did not say it was 
raised all over the world, but that the Sumatra leaf is a stand- 
ard article. which is sold all over the world.. Sumatra leaf 
cigars are sold whérever tobacco is 

Mr. MeLEAN. After Sumatra tobacco is. wrapped. upon 
the cigar, the cigars are sold everywhere; but the wrapper 
itself is raised in the island of Sumatra and is sold by the 
Dutch monoply, in the Netherlands. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is sold to cigar makers everywhere. 

Mr. MeLEAN. It is not sold to cigar makers by the Dutch 


monoply; I wish it were; but is sold to the jobber and the 


wholesale dealer in leaf tobacco, and they tell the cigar maker 
that if the tariff duty is raised 25 cents a pound, they will 
have to raise: the price of their tobacco to the eigar maker. 
It is unreasonable and it is unjust. 


If the Senator will pardon me—1 do not, want to take 
his time, but this is a good way of arriving at an intelligent 


understanding of the questions The Senator from Kentucky 
knows that a few years ago we had what was known as a 5-cent 
cigar, but these cigars went out of the market. In the hear- 


ings before the Committee on Ways and Means, Representative 
Loxdwonrn and others questioned the dealers as to Why, when 


the Government raised the internal revenue tax on tobacco 82 


a thousand, which would be 2 mills on a cigar, the cigar dealer 


raised the price of the 5-eent cigar 3 cents, and made it an 8 
cent cigar: It was very difficult for them to give a satisfac- 
tory explanation. As the Senator: knows, the eigar dealers 
raised tlie price of the 10-cent ‘cigar to 15 cents, and of the 20. 
cent cigar to 30 cents, making enormous profits. I thinks the 
United Cigar Co. pays a dividend of something like 2 per cent a 
month, and the American Tobacco Co, declared a stock dividend 


in 1920 or 1921 of 75 per cent. The tobacco stocks are the only 
stocks which in the hard times of 1920 and 1921, when other 
Industries were languishing, went up. They made more money 
or as much money then as they had previously done. I do not 
think it is fair. 

I want the cigar maker to get good wages, and I am willing 
that cigar dealers should make good profits, but the farmer is 
lucky if he comes out even. The Senator from Kentucky knows 
that the tobacco growers in Kentucky made a little money dur- 
ing the war, but that later on, owing to combinations among the 
dealers outside, prices went down. I think the Federal Trade 
Commission reported that there were ‘extortionate and monopo- 
Uistie prices exacted by the dealers, while the farmers had their 
prices lowered and lowered to a ruinous level. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, with reference to the argument 
which the Senator from ‘Connecticut is just making touching 
the profits made by the cigar manufacturers, I invite his atten- 
tion to the following statement in a letter Which has just come 
to me from Michael Ibold, manufacturer of cigars in the city 
of Cincinnati. He says: 

Also since 1914, from a total of 17,155 manufacturers, 5,659’ have 
gone out of business. These people did not give up a prosperous busi- 
ness but were forced to retire. Since these figures were taken quite 
a number of additional factories have been closed and several rather 
large factories among them, 

So the manufacturers of ‘cigars have not been particularly 
prosperous.” They are very much interested in having as low a 
rate of duty on wrapper tobacco as is consistent with the needs 
of the Government. , 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator from Ohio is getting back to the 
little fellow who was crowded out as usual by the few big con- 
cerns. It is the same old story. 

Let me call the Senator’s attention: to one or two other con- 
cerns. The United Cigar Stores Co. was incorporated on July 
25, 1912, with common stock of $32,865,000 and preferred stock 
of $4,527,000, Of this capital $21,400,000 is represented by 
trade-mark and good will and it pays dividends, as I recall, of 
2 per cent a month. 

It paid a stock dividend of 10 per cent in April, 1920; another 
stock dividend of 10 per cent in November, 1920. In 1921 its 
total net inceme was about $5,000,000: 

Waitt & Bond (Inc.) have a capital of $250,000 and machine 
equipment to manufacture 125,000,000 cigars a year. The com- 
pany was organized in 1917, and reported a surplus on January 
1, 1921, of $614,000. Not much money was lost there in the last 
few years. 

Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., a concern which was incorporated in 
January, 1916, sold 217,716,000 ‘cigars in 1921 at n net profit of 
$1,137,638. 

So it appears that the big concerns are not losing much 
money, but they are gradually ‘crowding the little fellows out 
of business; and when the farmer is crowded so that he will 
not be able to raise wrappers and the entire control of the 
wrapper market is thrown: into the hands of a few Dutch’ 
monopolists, the profits of the big concerns will be larger than 
they are now'and cigars will go sky high) 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am at a loss to see where 
we are in any very serious danger of a decreased price at the 
hands of the Dutch monopolists who are now offering this 
tobacco to us at 50 cents a pound, while we by a duty are pro- 
posing arbitrarily to raise it to $3 a pound. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator takes one statement that I make 
and argues from that. He misunderstood me, There are some 
qualities that sell for as low as 50 cents à pound, but very: 
little of it. It ranges all the way from 50 cents a pound up. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average is over 51.50 a pound. 

Mr. McLEAN. The average, as the Senator from Utah says, 
is over $1.50 a pound or a little more. 

Mr. STANLEY. What does our best Sumatra bring here? 

Mr. MeLEAN. As I have said several times, it depends en- 
tirely upon the character of the leaf —its quality. 

Mr. STANLEY. With the most adverse season, what is the 
highest price the Sumatra tobaceo brings in the market? 

Mr. McLEAN, It is reported that the dealers have notified: 
their customers since they have bought the 1921 American 
crop at their own prices—I sawiai statement to that effect in 
the newspapers a week ago- that they will have to charge them 
from 88 to $9 dollars a pound for Sumatra tobacco. There are 
over 8,500,000 pounds of it in bond. Anticipating the new tariff, 
they imported nearly 9,000,000 pounds under the old rate of 
51.85 a pound, and it was under that old rate that they started 
this propaganda: that they could not lower the price of cigars 
because Congress had added 50 cents a pound duty on the 
Wrapper. 

Mr. STANLEY. Do the Connecticut farmers get eight or nine 
dollars a pound for the tobacco which they produce? 
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Mr. McLEAN. Tam talking about Sumatra tobacco. 

Mr. STANLEY. Sumatra leaf that comes in competition 
with the imported article is raised in the Senator’s State, is 
it not? 

Mr. MCLEAN. No; it is a Habana type. The shade-grown 
tobacco is called Sumatra, but it is a Habana tobacco developed 
from the Habana type. The Sumatra type comes in direct com- 
petition with it. 

Mr, STANLEY. With the Connecticut wrapper? 

Mr. McLEAN. With the Connecticut wrapper. 

Mr. STANLEY. What do the farmers in Connecticut get for 
their tobacco? 

Mr. McLEAN. As I have stated, that depends entirely upon 
the quality. There will be a few leaves on a plant of 20 leaves 
for which they can get $3.50 or $4 a pound. The top leaves and 
seconds they have got to sell for what they will bring, at any- 
where from 10 to 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. STANLEY. So the Connecticut growers get $3.50 a 

und 

Mr. McLEAN. That will be for perhaps 20 per cent of the 
crop. 

Mr. STANLEY. Or $4 a pound, and then the man who brings 
tobacco in here in competition with it has got to pay $3 duty to 
meet that competition? 

Mr. McLEAN. He can easily do it under the existing cir- 
cumstances; for, as the record shows, the imports have increased 
under the duty of $1.85, and the addition of 25 cents a pound is 
so negligible and inconsequential that it will not affect the trade 
at all. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to take up any 
further time in this discussion. According to the statement of 
the Senator from Connecticut, whether it be just or unjust, our 
previous history shows that when the duty on tobacco has been 
increased the increase has been reflected in an additional cost 
to the consumer amounting to 200 or 300 per cent of the duty. 
Whether carried on by the American Tobacco Co—and I hold 
no brief for them, for I introduced a resolution which resulted 
in the so-called dissolution of that company, although the dis- 
solution should have been more thorough than it was—or by 
any other company, that character of profiteering, that charac- 
ter of violation of the Sherman Act is entirely reprehensible. 
But whether it is right or wrong, we know that these powerful 
concerns, when the price of the article is increased by taxation, 
visit it two hundred fold upon the helpless consumer. 

Mr. President, I am at a loss to understand why the Senator 
from Connecticut says that the duty on this tobacco is a matter 
of small importance. In this country we raise from 800,000,000 
to 1,000,000,000 pounds of tobacco, and it is grown in many dif- 
ferent sections, for which the grower asks and receives no pro- 
tection, for the 35 per cent duty on filler tobacco is a pure fiction. 
But as to another type of tobacco which is grown in Connecti- 
cut and which happens to come in competition with Sumatra 
leaf it is said that it will go to the bowwows if a duty of 200 
per cent or 300 per cent—there is no telling how much—is not 
imposed upon it. It is time that we had a chance to ascertain 
what we can do with these Dutch monopolists. The duty as 
it exists is enormous and almost inordinate, being at least 100 
per cent over the value of the tobacco, according to any esti- 
mate of the Senator, and to increase it is to add, as he has 
truly said, to the amount of the duty practically 200 or 300 per 
cent more, because these monopolists, as he has told us, will not 
bear this burden, but will visit it with an increase of three or 
four times over upon the users of tobacco and upon the small 
manufacturers of cigars. 

Mr. McLEAN. Then we should stimulate and protect do- 
mestic competition, if it is possible. 

Mr. President, the duty on the filler of 35 cents a pound is 
about in proportion to the duty on the wrapper, because it takes 
from 15 to 20 pounds of filler to make a thousand cigars. The 
duty must be figured upon some sort of a unit, and of course 
that unit is the cigar or multiples of cigars; so that there is no 
disproportion between the duty on the filler and on the wrapper. 

Mr. STANLEY. I was referring to the duty on leaf tobacco. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On the same line, line 20, after 
the words “if stemmed,” the committee proposes to strike out 
82.75“ and in lien thereof to insert“ $3.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to that 
eommittee amendment. 


. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On lines 21 and 22 the committee 
proposes to strike out the following words: 

Filler tobacco of the kind known as Turkish, $1 per pound. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to express my re- 
spectful surprise at the action of the committee in striking out 
the words just read. The proposed rate of $1 per pound on 
so-called “Turkish” tobacco was placed in this bill by the 
House after due consideration. The hearings are a matter of 
record. In due season the bill came to the Senate and found 
its way before our Finance Committee. The hearings before 
that committee are matters of record with which I would be 
glad to believe each and every Member of the Senate is familiar, 
It may well be, however, that they are not, because of the 
multiplicity of affairs that engage the attention of Senators. 

It is not my present purpose to detain the Senate long in dis- 
cussing this item. If the result of this vote in committee shall 
be in favor of sustaining the action of the Finance Committee, 
I purpose reserving the right to review the matter before the 
Senate, when, if it shall become necessary, it is my present 
intention to go into the matter somewhat more fully than I 
now desire to do. 

For present purposes, however, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to some few outstanding admitted or demonstrated 
facts. It is not my intention to engage in controversies with my 
Democratic friends as to the theory of protection or that of so- 
called free trade, and it embarrasses me to engage in contro- 
versy with members of my own house in any attempt on my 
part to show that they have departed from the elementary, and, 
I think, sound principles of a protective tariff; but the duty is 
forced upon me to say a few words. 

It is perfectly idle, I suppose, to argue with learned Senators 
upon the other side as to the theory of protection or that of free 
trade. Perhaps words are wasted—and I say this with re- 
spect—but they are wasted in discussing theories here, because 
Senators who after years of study, reflection, and experience 
have come to have a firm belief in a given theory or doctrine are 
not easily driven from their positions, and up-to this moment, 
during the consideration of this tariff measure, I have not seen 
any conversions. I remind the Senate, however, that as to items 
or products certain voluble and more or less vehement free- 
trade Senators have voted in favor of protection, perhaps upon 
the theory that it was exceptional, and that by so yoting they 
were not in any wise violating their political faith. 

I am a protectionist, however. I believe in the theory of 
protection. I think it is sustained by the logic of facts and 
justified by the history of this country. Being a protectionist, 
it seemed to me that, as a matter of course, this Congress 
would give adequate protection to the so-called Turkish to- 
bacco which is raised in California. Applying the A, B, C 
principles of protection, that type of tobacco called for a special 
rate of duty if the duty was to afford adequate protection. I 
say that not, I hope, dogmatically, but I reassert if as a fact, 
that when the cost of production is compared with the cost of 
production in the foreign- country—speaking broadly, Asia 
Minor—there is but one conclusion to be reached, and that is 
that a duty of at least $1 a pound, the amount ‘fixed by the 
House, is necessary to afford adequate protection to the Ameri- 
can producer; and with respect to those for whom I have un- 
feigned respect, I have never been able to understand why the 
action of the House in respect to this item was not approved 
by our Senate committee. 

I voted in favor of the rate asked for Connecticut tobacco. 
I shall vote for a rate asked for any kind of tobacco if it be’ 
stated and if it be established that that rate is essential to 
afford adequate protection. I care not whether the tobacco is 
raised in Connecticut or California, in Wisconsin or in Ken- 
tucky, in Virginia or North Carolina, I am an American, and I 
propose to uphold any industry in any of the 48 States of this 
Union if a levying of duties is essential to the encouragement 
of that industry. 

As to Turkish tobacco, it so happens that it is raised exclu- 
sively in the State of California. In one sense it may be called 
an infant industry, comparatively new. It may be of some serv- 
ice to call attention to a few figures showing the growth of this 
Turkish tobacco industry. 

For example, in 1906 there were but 500 pounds of this to- 
bacco raised in that State. We have a very large Armenian 
population in California, men and women and their children 
who fled from the brutalities of Europe and Asia Minor to find 
refuge, liberty, opportunity, happiness in America; and these 
Armenians, familiar with the cultivation of this tobacco, intro- 
duced it into California. ; 
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In 1906 there were 500 pounds raised; in 1907, 9,500 pounds; 
in 1908, 30,000 pounds; in 1909, 37,000 pounds; in 1910, 300,000 
pounds; in 1911, 490,000 pounds; in 1912 it fell off a little, 
250,000 pounds; in 1913, about the same number of pounds; 
in 1914, 245,000 pounds, 

Then the Great War came on. Then trade, commerce, ex- 
change were stopped. In 1915 the imports, speaking generally, 
being shut off largely, we increased the production in Califor- 
nia to 500,000 pounds, and in 1916 to 800,000 pounds. In 1918 
it was 870,000 pounds, and in 1919 it was 1,525,000 pounds. 
In 1920 it fell off somewhat, due to various causes and the 
renewed importations from abroad, but in 1920 there were 
700,000 pounds produced in this country. 

The House bill provided a rate of duty of $1 per pound. 
The facts seemed to and, I claim, did justify that rate when 
comparing the cost ef production in California with the cost 
of production abroad. 

Mr. President, the term “Turkish tobacco” is a generic term, 
and is used to differentiate between certain members of the 
tobacco family. Within that term, “ Turkish tobacco,” there 
are included over 20 varieties of tobacco. The term has no 
geographic significance any more than the term “navy bean,” 
and no country can claim it as its product exclusively. By 
that I mean it is raised in Bulgaria, in Greece, in Rumania, in 
some parts of Russia, in Asia Minor, in Macedonia, some in 
South Africa, and, indeed, some in China; but in the trade it 
is spoken of as Turkish tobacco, a type essentially different 
from any other type of tobacco. 

As to the other types of tobacco, certain rates have been 
fixed dependent upon cost of production. Applying the same 
principle to this item, it has been demonstrated that $1 a pound 
is necessary to equalize the cost in California and the cost in 
any other of the countries I have named. 

If we apply the doctrine of protection, if we have not become 
ashamed or afraid of our own doctrine, if we have not been 
driven away from the fundamental principles of protection, then 
I submit to Members of my own side of the Chamber that a 
specific duty of $1 a pqund is essential as to this particular 
American product. 

I have a vast amount of facts and figures whieh I could call 
to the attention of the Senate. I could consume hours in elabo- 
rating upon this proposition. I do not think it necessary to do 
so, and therefore I refrain from doing so, Perhaps it will be 
helpful, however, to add a few words. 

I remind members of the Finance Committee of this, that the 
tariff bill before us, as it came from the House, has given for 
the first time a separate classification for Turkish tobacco, and 
that for the very simple. reason that this is a new industry, or 
the growing of a new and separate type of tobacco. 

In all previous tariff acts each then existing type of tobacco 
was considered, as it has been here, and a supposedly adequate 
tariff duty fixed; I mean that a supposedly adequate tariff duty 
was fixed when the bills were framed by upstanding protective 
tariff Republicans. The suicidal Democratic theory, which has 
never failed to wreck this country, of course looks upon any 
protective rate as excessive; but tariff bills heretofore framed 
when great protective tariff Republicans assisted in the framing 
granted what I assume to be adequate duties upon the several 
different types of tobacco, depending upon the facts applicable. 
But here is a new type, the Turkish type of tobacco, raised in 
the one State, but which can be raised in vast quantities, and 
all.it needs is an application of that protection which we have 
preached now for so many years. z 

The tariff of 35 cents per pound on filler tobacco antedates the 
intreduction of cigarettes, the importation of the leaf, and the 

production in the United States. Turkish tobacco is used, as 
we know, for blending purposes in the manufacture of cigarettes. 
and we haye come to smoke millions, I suppose billions, of 
cigarettes, 
This rate of 35 cents on filler tobacco was imposed when the 
only forms of smoking were the pipe and cigar, and hence the 
term “ filler tobacco,” to fill the pipe or to fill the cigar, inclosed 
by a “wrapper.” A duty of 35 cents was levied for revenue 
and for the protection of tobacco grown in Kentucky, Virginia, 
and other Southern States. 4 

Mr, MeLEAN. I do not think that duty on filler tobacco was 
imposed to protect the growers of tobacco in Virginia and other 
Southern States, because that is not used for cigars. It was to 
protect, rather, tobacco grown in Iowa, Wisconsin, and some of 
those States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I should have said Northern States, but 
since the introduction of the Turkish-type tobacco in California, 
in 1906, the growers have had to market their product under a 
tariff, the rate being 35 cents, which was not intended for that 
industry at all and was wholly inadequate te meet tts needs. 
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I pause here to observe that the great growth of this industry 
in California may be attributed to the war period, when there 
was a practical embargo on the importation, which but shows, if 
it shows anything, that given an opportunity, given a chance, 
this industry will become vastly important to this country, as 
other industries will become vastly important. 

There can be an embargo de facto caused by war and an em- 
bargo de jure—that is to say, caused or brought about by law; 
but whether by the one or the other cause, given an opportunity, 
American labor, American brains, and American genius will de- 
velop industries, and all I have contended for is that as to this 
industry a rate be fixed which will enable the producers in 
California to compete upon somewhat equal terms with the 
foreign producers yonder in Bulgaria, Rumania, Asia Minor, 
Turkey, and the other countries named. 

But I have said enough. I repeat, however, that according to 
the facts and the figures submitted, a duty of at least $1 a pound 
on this type of tobacco is necessary. Practically every cham- 
ber of commerce of every city in California, practically every 
association of farmers or producers, practically every merchant 
familiar with the facts, so states. The hearing before the com- 
mittee is a matter of record, and I submit justifies my state- 
ment and contention, 

Who opposes the rate we ask? The cigarette smokers? The 
consumers? Notso. We know who opposes this rate. 

The opposition came and comes from the cigarette manufac- 
turers in America, the great corporations, the great associa- 
tions, the great companies engaged in the manufacture of 
cigarettes. There is no use to disguise it. Of course, I am 
far from imputing any evil motive to gentlemen of the Senate 
when I suggest these companies as opposing the rate which 
we ask; but it is proper to say that the only ones who have 
opposed this rate of $1 were and are the cigarette manufac- 
turers in the cities of the East. I venture to state that the 
showing proves this, that this suggested rate of $1 a pound 
would not add anything whatever to the cost of cigarettes to 
the consumers of this country, and if it be that this added rate 
would cost the cigarette manufacturers a little more, if that 
were conceded, it would not add one-tenth or one one-hun- 
dredth of a mill to the cost of cigarettes to the consumer. 

I oppose this amendment on the grounds stated, that the 35 
cents is entirely inadequate to afford protection to American 
producers of Turkish tobacco. I favor the rate as fixed by the 
House, namely, $1 per pound, upon the ground that that rate 
is absolutely essential to afford adequate protection to the 
growers of Turkish tobacco. 

Somewhat more than that was asked, but those for whom I 


‘immediately speak had to be content, and in a sense are con- 


tent, with the rate fixed by the House, and had hoped that 
our Senate committee would consider it its duty to stand by 
that rate; but they not doing so, I have expressed my views 
and the views of those whom I represent, reserving the right 
hereafter, however, to make a more adequate presentation of 
the matter. Indeed, I was not aware that this item in the bill 
would be reached this afternoon, and when I rose I did not 
intend to consume as much time as I have taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 97, line 21, to strike out the 
words Sr filler tobacco of the kind known as Turkish, $1 per 
pound. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a moment 
in reply to the Senator from California; in fact, I will not 
call it a reply, but rather an explanation. 

First, I think the Senator and I stand in about the same 
position on the tobacco question. I think I onght to have at 
least a dollar more per pound on the wrapper; but I could not 
get it. 

I will say to the Senator that I do not think there is any 
analogy between his desire to secure a dollar a pound on this 
filler tobacco and the desire of the wrapper people to raise their 
duty 25 cents a pound. A dollar a pound added to the filler 
tobacco would be an enormous increase, and I will say to the 
Senator that the condition of this industry in California was 
such that the committee did not feel justified in recommending 
the duty which he desires. 

The testimony taken before the committee with regard to this 
matter shows that the California industry is very small, prac- 
tically at a standstill, and that the rate which the Senator asks 
would add enormously to the cost of the imported filler; that 
is, outside of the question whether the California product is 
at all comparable to the imported product. It was stated, as 
the Senator knows, by the men who used this tobacco in the 
manufacture of cigarettes, that there was no similarity in 
quality. To be sure, it is called Turkish“ tobacco, but they 
said it was Turkish tobacco in name only, 
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The testimony taken before the committee shows that in 1921 
there were something like 300 men engaged in raising the 
California product, and that the maximum production of the 
tobaceo in the peak year was 1,500,000 pounds. The domestic 
tobacco used only in cigarettes: amounts to about 150,000,000 
pounds, and the imported ‘tobacco used annually ‘amounts ‘to 
40,000,000. pounds. So the additional duty sought to be imposed, 
at the rate of a dollar a pound, would raise $26,000,000, In 
other words, according to the statement of Mr. Aram, for in- 
stance, who was the witness who appeared before the commit- 
tee, in a possible industry, with a possible income of $375,000 
a year, he seeks to further tax the cigarette industry to the 
extent of $26,000,000 a year. 

The committee had to take these facts into consideration, 
and while I think I am as goed a protectionist as the Senator 
from California and have consistently voted to recommend 
adequate rates on California products, it seemed to the com- 
mittee that the rate of $1 a pound on this tobacco was not 
warranted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE.. The Senator from Connecticut is, of 
course, familiar with his subject. I suppose it will be admitted 
that this is a peculiar type or a type different from other types 
of tobacco; also that the cost of growing it and maturing it is 
different and greater than the cost of growing certain other 
types of tobacco. I suppose it will be admitted that the yield 
per acre is far less, Thus I suppose the average yield of what 
we might for the moment call southern tobacco is from 900 to 
1.200, 1,400, or even 1,800 pounds per acre. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What would the Senator say would be 
the average? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Six hundred or seven hundred pounds would 
be a high average. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of Turkish tobacco the average is 250 | 5 
1 — —.— 8310.000000 a year. 


pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not what the Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station of California says is the average. Mr. Edward C, 
Voorhis, in response to a wire about the average, said: 


California tobacco acreage, 1919, was 700. 


He puts the average at 700 pounds.to the acre, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I think that is an error. I have many 
letters from those engaged in growing who report their products 
m totals and as an average per acre. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 will read to the Senator, if he will permit 
me, two telegrams, On August 24 last we wired the College of 
Agriculture, Agriculture Experiment Station, California, as fol- 
lows: 

May we ask zos to furnish us data, information, or -statistics which 
you may have regard to growing in your State? 

Following is the reply: 

Calffornia ‘tobacco acreage, 1919, was 700 acres. 

I had that wrong a moment ago. 

Quantity harvested, 489 to 941 pounds, Value, $2.84 to $1.66. 


The 700 that I read first was the acreage. The quantity 
harvested was.estimated at 489 to 941 pounds. The mean be- 
tween those two would be 658, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not care very much about that 
element when I know and when the facts are that the average 
cost per pound of raising this type of tobacco is such that the 
industry can not continue in California unless it is protected by 
a certain tariff duty. Nor am I at all afraid of the word pro- 
tection, I believe that the industry should be protected, as I 
believe that quicksilver should be protected, and as I believe 
that any industry in North Carolina should be protected. I am 
not thinking of partisanship when I say that, nor am I think- 
ing of geography, North or South. I am only saying that from 
some reflection and from some, not much, but a little, familiarity 
with the history of my country. 

I believe, I am firmly of the belief, that the Government can 
aid in the building up of industries. which will result in benefits 
to the people directly interested and indirectly concerned, 
Therefore, I plant myself on that fundamental rock of protec- 
tion. I have heard nothing here from party associates, nor 
have I heard anything from Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber, to weaken my statement that, conceding protection at 
all, $1 is the necessary rate. If the facts justify 75 cents or if 
the facts were such as to justify only 50 cents, I would submit 
to those facts. I repeat, and have done, that the showing as 
made by all who appeared before the committee was that they 
could not go forward and pay the cost of labor, the cost of cul- 
tivation, and so forth, without this rate as fixed. If other 
Senators think otherwise they will, of course, vote accord- 
ingly. > 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, T do not care to take up 
the time of the Senate, but I desire to present an editorial at 
this time. Of ‘course, the time has been taken up to-day by 
Members on the other side of the Chamber, practically all of 
the time, I might say 99.99 per cent of it. We heard a very 
splendid speech this morning by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Ketroea], another one by the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Pornpexter], another one from the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Joxgs],.another one from the Senator 
from Cennecticut [Mr. MeLzax] on tobacco, and the very elo- 
quent speech just made by my good friend the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. SHorremer]. So the fllibustering to-day 
has been altogether on the other side of the Chamber, but I 
suppose to-morrow morning it will be in the papers that they 
have so many more signers for a cloture rule to put the tariff 
through. 

I merely desire to have incorporated in the Record, because I 
do not want to take up the time of the Senate by having it read, 
a very splendid editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 22, entitled “A bonus for profiteers,” > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A BONUS FOR PROFITEERRS. 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispateh, Thursday evening, June 22, 1922.1 


The Senate has voted to take up the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill 
and will attempt to pass it before the soldiers’ nus is again consid- 
ered. The mortgaging of the Treasury to win the soldier vote is very 
important to the Senate majority, but the taxation of the necessaries 


| of life of the American people to fill to overflowing the coffers of already 


profit-swollen monopolies is even more important, 

Facts brought out by the investigation of Elliott Thurston, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Post-Dispatch and New ‘York World, inspire 
wonder at the audacity of the contemplated betrayal of the American 

le. by their elected agents at Washin 
e proposed duty on woolen s will tax American consumers a 
he lobbyist of the National Knitted 
terwear Association a tted before the Senate committee that the 
sales of this branch of the industry had increased in 20 years from 
$8,000,000 to $287,000,000 and had paid 100 per cent in ‘stock divi- 
dends as well as 7 per cent annual cash. Though prices shot up 150 
per cent from 1914 to 1919, labor in the former year had a 19 per cent 


share in the income, but in the latter year only 15 per cent. Super- 
rers—Col. 


lobbyist for three national associations of wool manufactu 


‘Jobn P. Wood, of Boston. 


The cotton-goods schedules of, the . bill authorize 
a raid on the consumer's pockébbook of $750,000,000 a year. They 
would make possible a 100 per cent increase in the price of cotton 


} handkerchiefs and hose. Superlobbyist—former Senator Henry F. Lip- 


pitt, of Rhode Island, ma rand director of an enormously prosperous 
manufacturing business and ca secret of 9 

Under the silk schedule $274,000, could be extorted from the 
American people over present p Women would have to pay 50 
per cent more for silk hose, according to estimates, or accept 
an adulterated article. The industry at present earns 25 per cent on 
capitalization as increased on swollen war profits. N ists— 
Horace B, 5 of Manchester, Conn., and Frederick E. Kip, of 
Montclair, N. J. rge manufacturers and spokesmen of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, 


„ y 
of America, a monopoly, increased its capital from $80,000,000 in 19138 
to $110,000,000 in 1921. Net earnings, after Prien | depreciation, 


The glove industry thinks it will be satisfied with a schedule which 


opponents say will permit prices to be raised on- $1.25 gloves to $2.50 and 


which will bar from our ports the most popne women’s gloves now on 
the market. These gloves are dyed by a brushing-in process that 
American manufacturers can not imitate. Domestic gloves are dipped 
and the color soaks through the leather. In 1919 the glove makers 
8 a profit of 20 per eent on invested capital. Superlobbyist— 
Ex-Representative Lucius N. \Littauer, a political boss, convicted smug- 
gler and Involved in the glove scandal of the Spanish-American War. 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, caleulated to mulct the American 
public annually of a sum estimated to be equal to the annual revenue 
of the Government, is the measure dearest to the senatorial heart. It 
gets first preference on the Senate's program and will pass unless 
American public opinion rises en masse and blocks it, The service men 
have wanted a bonus out of the ill-gotten | eee of war profiteers. They 
will not get it from this source. Their bonus will be extracted from 
the earnings of the people, Instead of taxing the war profiteers to help 
the soldiers the Senate plans to vote a bonus to the profiteers them- 
selves. This bonus will ultimately extort from the service men what- 
ever they will have been given by the Government. 

The claim. that the ta will help labor is the merest humbug. Inves- 
tigation has shown that labor gets a smaller proportion of profits from 
8 interests when dividends are large than when they are rea- 
sonable. 

The Senate’s pet measure to raise a prohibitive tariff wall against 
imports is a bonus from the pockets of the American people to America's 
biggest profiteers. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words with reference to the duty proposed by the committee 
of 50 per cent on Turkish tobacco, because that is what it would 
be on a percentage busis. That is the rate the Committee on 
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Finance has proposed. The Senator from California, however, 
desires to increase that rate by doubling it for the purpose 
of further protecting, as he claims, a certain type of tobacco 
grown in the State of California, which he calls Turkish tobacco. 
There are many varieties of Turkish tobacco. In California 
they are using a Turkish tobacco seed, and they think they have 
raised Turkish tobacco. They have been raising it there now 
for quite a number of years. I do not know how long, but 10 or 
12 years, I think. They have not succeeded in raising it in any 
very large quantity up to the present time. The peak year, as 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] indicated, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Aram, who presented the California 
case, was given at 1,500,000 pounds. That is about three times 
the amount that seems to have been given in certain official 
reports which I have examined but have not at hand. Mr. 
Aram has made two statements about the matter, one before the 
House committee and one before the Senate committee, The 
peak year in his statement before the House committee was 
1919, when he gave an estimate of 1,000,000 pounds. Before the 
Senate Committee on Finance he raised it to 1,500,000 pounds. 

In 1921 there were only 48,000 pounds raised. The industry 
has been in existence in California since 1906. I do not know 
what grade of tobacco they are raising, but I do know that a 
report made by the Tobacco Merchants’ Association of the 
United States, in a brief which they filed with the committee, 
made the statement that the tobacco, which they raised from 
Sumatra seed, does not take the place of Sumatra tobacco, and 
that, notwithstanding the vigorous efforts to reduce it as a blend 
tobacco, it has not been successful, but some of the larger deal- 
ers or larger manufacturers who have attempted to use it as a 
blend have found that it was not satisfactory and, in fact, 
abandoned it because the attempt to use it resulted in deteriora- 
tion of their brands, 

The average production of this tobacco, according to the 
agricultural experiment station, would seem to be somewhere 
between 700 and 800 pounds to the acre. It would amount in 
total figures to something around an average of from 700,000 to 
800,000 pounds a year. 

The amount of Turkish tobacco that is used in this country 
on an average is about 40,000,000 pounds. That blends with 
the American filler tobacco. Since the manufacturers began 
to use Turkish tobacco as a blend there has been a phenomenal 
increase in the consumption of cifarettes in this country. The 
consuniption of tobacco in cigarettes has increased from ap- 
proximately 88,000,000 pounds in 1911 to 198,000,000 pounds in 
1919, an increase of 160,000,000 pounds. 

There has been an impression among the tobacco growers 
as well as a fixed conviction among the tobacco manufacturers 
that the enormous increase in the use of cigarettes in this 
country, and throughout the world, as far as that is con- 
cerned—for we do export our cigarettes abroad to a consider- 
able extent, for their popularity has grown with the years 
abroad as well as in this country—is due to a very large 
extent to the blending of our tobacco with the Turkish tobacco, 
Seventy-one per cent of all the cigarettes produced in this 
country to-day are blended with Turkish tobacco. A very 
small percentage of the pure Turkish cigarettes are manufac- 
tured in this country, the quantity being only about 7 per 
cent, and only about 23 per cent of the cigarettes are unblended. 

When the Turkish cigarettes first began to be imported into 
this country the farmers in the tobacco-growing sections of 
the South—and especially was that true of North Carolina— 
were bitterly opposed to their coming in; they wanted a pro- 
hibitive duty imposed upon them, because, they said, those 
cigarettes would run their tobacco out, on account of the fact 
that they had a flavor which seemed to be popular which their 
tobacco did not possess; but the growers of tobacco in the 
South have become thoroughly convinced that blending their 
tobacco with the Turkish tobacco is a benefit instead of an 
injury; that it has enormously increased the demand for their 
product. They have, therefore, become reconciled to the im- 
portation of Turkish tobacco, and anything that would prevent 
its importation would be a very bad thing in its effect upon 
the tobacco industry of the South. 

Mr, President, the highest average price which was received 
in this country for domestic tobacco during the World War was 
41 cents a pound. In recent months the landed cost of Turkish 
tobacco imported into this country is 91 cents a pound. If the 
50 cents duty proposed to be imposed by this bill is added to 
that, it will cost $1.41 a pound. That would be the price of Turk- 
ish tobacco in this country plus the duty. So that if the pro- 
ducers of the tobacco in California, if it is Turkish tobacco or 
approximately Turkish tobacco, can induce the manufacturers 
to use it, they would have to compete with a foreign tobacco 


which is sold in our markets for $1.41 a pound; and now it is 
proposed to increase the rate to $1 a pound. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in the light of the fact 
that the gentlemen who are engaged in growing this tobacco in 
California have not been able to induce the American manufac- 
turers of cigarettes, whether the big dealers or the smaller 
dealers—for there are a few big dealers and a multitude of 
small dealers making cigarettes—to pay one-half the price—I 
think Mr. Aram complained that about 45 cents was the best 
price they could get—that they are willing to pay for the foreign 
product, is pretty good evidence that they have not yet been able 
to produce the desired type of so-called Turkish tobacco. If 
they ever become able to do that, Mr. President, under this bill, 
should it be passed, they will have 50 per cent protection against 
the foreign article, which now sells in our market, before the 
duty is added, at 91 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, out of abundance of cau- 
tion, I reserve the right to have another vote on this question 
when the bill reaches the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next committee amendment. 

The next amendment of the Commtitee on Finance was, on 
page 97, line 23, before the word “ cents,” where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out the figures “45” and to insert 35.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 97, in 
line 23, after the word “cents,” to strike out the numeral 
60 and insert the numeral 50.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 97, at the end of- line 23, to strike out the colon and the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That filler tobacco, not Sage 
used without removing the stem shal 
stemmed, ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, before that amendment is 
passed upon I desire to ask the chairman of the committee what 
would be the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Simply to allow the rate to remain at 35 
eents a pound instead of 50 cents a pound, as it would be if 
the language were not stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 98, line 19, before the word “not,” to strike out“ includ- 
ing scrap tobacco“; and in line 20, after the words “cents 
per,” to strike out pound“ and to insert “pound; scrap to- 
bacco, 85 cents per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 603. All other tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, not 
apectatly provided for, 55 cents per pound; scrap tobacco, 35 cents per 
pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READbINd CLERK, The next amendment is in the agri- 
cultural schedule, on page 99 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
at this time that when the Senate concludes its business on 
this calendar day it shall take a recess until to-morrow at 
11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr.-McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think we can 
conveniently take up the agricultural schedule this afternoon. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] informs me that 
he has a bill ready which he should like to have disposed of this 
evening, It is one which I understand is necessary to be 
passed before the Ist day of July. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator state whether or not the 
agricultural schedule will be proceeded with in the morning? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We expect to take up and consider the 
agricultural schedule in the morning. 


COMPENSATION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES. 
Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent to report with 


provided for, commonly 
be subject to the same duty as 


amendments from the Committee on Appropriations the bill 
(H. R. 12073) to provide additional compensation for certain 
civilian employees of the Government of the United States and 
the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923. It is in the nature of an appropriation bill and simply 
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provides for the extra compensation or bonus, so called, for 
civilian employees of the Government. a 

The PRESIDING OFFIOER. -The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that he may out of order present a report 
from the Committee on Appropriations, Is there objection? 

Mr. POMBERENE. Mr. President, just a moment. Is this the 
bill relating to the employees of the departments in Washington 
and employees generally of the Government? 

Mr. WARREN. It relates to Government employees generally 
for whom provision has heretofore been made in the way of 
additional compensation as a bonus. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator refers to the $240 bonus? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside and the report 
will be received. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will say to the chairman 
of the committee that Lam very much in favor of this: bill, be- 
cuuse I believe that, as conditions now are, we ought to continue 
the bonus for another year.in view.of the fact that the classifica- 
tion bill has not yet been passed; but this morning I received:a 
letter from some one employed in the Veterans’ Bureau stating 
that the bill does not provide for certain of .the employees of 
that bureau, and that no reason was given for this discrimina- 
tion. The statement was further made that many of the clerks 
of that bureau who are denied the bonus are doing identically 
the same work as other clerks getting the same pay and the 
bonus in addition. I make this statement preliminary to asking 
the question whether or not that is correct. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is not correct exactly as the 
Senator has stated it. Originally what was called the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau was provided for by a lump-sum appropria- 
tion, out of which salaries were paid. That was also true of 
the Pederul Vocational Board and some other boards, and when 
the bonus wus first granted some years ago it was not allowed in 
the case of any of the employees of those lump-sum bureaus 
and boards. Finally a compromise was reached whereby the 
regular salaries in some of those organizations were lowered so 
that they might come in with those to which a bonus would be 
added. The men and women thus employed are still working 
undder that arrangement. Those taken over from the War Risk 
Bureau by the Veterans’ Bureau get the bonus. 

The employees of the Public Health Service have been taken 
over, and they are to receive the bonus. In the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education salaries were so arranged that the 
employees were not receiving the bonus, ‘but were actually re- 
ceiving altogether as large salaries as other employees who 
received the bonus. Now, these have been taken over, but they 
do not receive the bonus. Then there is a large number of 
new clerks who have been employed by the Veteran’s Bureau 
and paid out of a lump-sum. If they are not receiving a suffi- 
cient conipensation, the fault is with the Veteran's Bureau. If 
we should undertake to pay all of those new employees a 
bonus in addition to the salary they receive, it would have to 
come out of the sum appropriated for the maintenance of the 
bureau, and the bureau would have to employ accordingly 2 
lesser nuniber of clerks, and certain of them would receive 
more. It would, however, prefer a class and give a bonus to 
a certain line of employees when employees in other lines would 
not receive it; in other words, if we desire to be exactly just, 
we will leave the provision as it came from the House. 

I am aware of a letter which the Senator from Ohio -says he 
has received. Similar letters have been scattered very gen- 
erally among Senators. But in discussing the matter with the 
representative of that institution before the committee it 
came down to just this: They think it would be more con- 
venient for them if we would let them put in these bonuses, 
and then, to prevent two employees sitting side by side and 
doing the same kind of work receiving different salaries, they 
could reduce and adjust and thereby bring about an equality. 

The committee does not see the matter in that light. We do 
not think it is necessary to enlarge the payment of certain men 
æo that they and others can be redueed accordingly. If we leave 
it as it is they will be receiving what all other employees of the 
Government, so far as we know. are receiving. There are very 
many employees who do not receive bonuses because their sala- 


wies are fixed otherwise, and are fixed higher than or as high 


as the old-established salaries plus the bonus. The Veterans’ 
Bureau had representatives before the House committee, several 
pages of testimony were taken, and we have the record here 
printed before us. All of this the Senate committee has studied. 
We agree with the House, and we have not changed their fig- 
‘ures in this respect. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I remember that when 
some bill was up here a short time ago fixing the pay—I think, 
perhaps, it was in the navy yards—it was contended on the one 
side that these men were not getting the bonus. On the other 
side it was contended that when the pay was fixed originally 
by the department the increased cost of living was taken into 
consideration, and that the basic salary was fixed so as to 
include the ‘bonus. I am simply appealing now for equality of 
treatment among these people. 

Mr. WARREN. And if we should do what is asked in that 
letter we would do an injustice. 7 

As to the matter of the Navy, certain employees referred to 
in this bill and in every other relating to the subject have their 
salaries or pay fixed by a salary or wage board. There is a 
wage board that arranges every three months or six months, as 
the case may be, the payment of these mechanics, and so forth. 

At one time during the war, when everybody was exceedingly 
anxious to do justice and more, and the matter was not under- 
Stood in the Senate, perhaps, they voted a bonus for these wage- 
earners on top of the full pay, and the men received it for a 
certain number of months; but when it was understood it came 
up again, and although the provision was put in on the Senate 
side by suspending the rules—there was a suflicient vote at the 
time to suspend the rules, and it was put on and sent back to 
the House—of course it had to go off again. Now the wage 
boards understand fully that we have not paid and do not pro- 
pose to pay a bonus to those men who are receiving a per diem, 
and whose pay is arranged by these wage boards -according 
to the cost of living and according to what the same class of 
employees get in private employment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, with the committee’s assur- 
ance that in fixing the wages they have taken into consideration 
the fact that the bonus was to be paid, and have included that 
in the basic pay, if that be true I am content with it. 

Mr. WARREN. That is so in many lines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senatdr that 
this was the policy: After the war started, and after the in- 
crease in salaries had taken place, some new agencies were es- 
tablished by law in the Government, such as the agency for the 
vocational training of the soldiers. They were paid from a lump 
sum. For instance, we will take messengers. The regular rate for 
messengers was $840 a year. With the bonus it was $240 more, 
or $1,080. They immediately started off at $1,080, giving them 
just exactly the same as the statutory rate plus the $240 bonus, 
so that they were on exactly the same basis; and that is what 
‘we are trying to keep them on now, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether or not the employees of the Shipping Board, who have 
been a law to themselves and have drawn enormous salaries, 
come under this bill? 

Mr. WARREN. They have nothing ‘to do with the bonus. 

Mr. KING. They do not come under this? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they have nothing to do with the bonus, 
It is only employees whose salaries are $2,500 or under that 
get the bonus. 

Mr. WARREN. There are employees in very many lines 
that do not receive it that must ‘be paid ‘otherwise. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. When this matter was up before, there 
was a good deal of discussion about this bonus. Certain 
amendments were offered to the bill, a number of Which were 
adopted. Is this carrying out practically the same scheme 
that was incorporated in the bill at that time? 

Mr. WARREN. ‘This is carrying out precisely what we have 
had for the last year, except the natural changes that may 
change the language a little in some places, like the one to 
which the ‘Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomereNe] alluded. Other- 
wise it is just the same. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was my impression. This is merely 
a continuation of the present law ‘because the reclassification 
report has not yet been adopted by the Congress? 

Mr. WARREN. It is. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURSUM. The complaint which I received about this 
bill came from the Veterans’ Bureau, and it was to the effect 
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that there was an amendment in the bill which prevented an 
employee who might be transferred from another department 
to the Veterans’ Bureau from receiving a bonus, 

Mr. WARREN. No. It expressly states that those shall re- 
ceive the bonus who received it during last year. 

Mr. BURSUM. I have sent for the paper to which I refer, 
but that is the substance of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every Senator got it. There was not a Sen- 
ator that did not get it. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendments of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head “ Legislative,” on page 5, line 7, after the 
word “ Senate,” to strike out “ $184,440” and to insert “ includ- 
ing 17 employees who are authorized to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund, $188,520.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 18, before the name 
“Panama,” to insert National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, $894,000; ”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 5, after the words 
“Navy Department,” to strike out “$444,720” and insert 
“ $458,640"; in line 6. after the words “ Naval Establishment,” 
to strike out “$42,000” and insert $78,480"; end in line 7, 
before the words “ Department of State,” to strike out “ Post 
Office Department, $359,280,” and to insert “ Post Office Depart- 
ment, employees engaged in connection with the distribution, 
sale, and keeping of accounts of Treasury savings certificates, 
as provided in the deficiency appropriation act approved No- 
vember 4, 1918, $12,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 10, to insert 
“Post Office Department, payable from the revenues of the 
Post Office Department, $352,800.” ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 11, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out ‘ $86,287,012" and to insert “ $37,- 
241,012.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Wyoming if, under the terms of this bill, the navy 
yard employees and those in the naval gun factories and stations 
are included in the $240 bonus? 

Mr. WARREN. Those whose wages are arranged by wage 
boards are not included, and were not included last year. 

Mr. CALDER. I recall last year that that was the case, and 
that as a result of the failure to provide for the navy yard em- 
ployees the pay of these men was reduced about 20 cents an hour, 
on the average. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator heard what I said when I first 
responded to the Senator from Ohio he would note his mistake, 

Mr. CALDER. I was not in the Chamber at the time. 

Mr. WARREN. It. was put on erroneously, and over the head 
and protest of the committee, at one time two years ago. It was 
added after the pay had been fixed by the wage board at a rate 
that was intended to be in full. For part of the year, errone- 
ously, they did receive the bonus; but that was settled after- 
wards, and since then they have not received it. They received 
their full pay through their wage board committees. 

Mr. CALDER. I know that up to July 1 of last year the 
bonus was paid to these men, and afterwards it was deducted 
from them, and then there was a readjustment of pay last fall. 

Mr. WARREN. Les. 

Mr. CALDER. So that, as I understand, these men are now 
receiving about 20 cents an hour less than they received before 
July 1 last. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was on account of the adjustment of the 
pay according to law. As the salaries outside have decreased, 
so have their salaries decreased, I will say to the Senator that 
it was not on account of the bonus at all. 

Mr. CALDER. This bill, however, provides for these men 
the same as the bill of last year, and it really in effect reduced 
their pay. 


Mr. WARREN. It has not reduced their pay at all in any | 


manner because of leaving it out last year, because the wage 
board met at once or soon and arranged their pay accordingly. 
The pay of employees of the navy yard may have been reduced 
the same as that of the employees of other departments may 
have been reduced, to conform to the wages current in private 
employment in the same line, but they are receiving full pay, 
and with no expectation of receiving the bonus unless they can 
beat us out of it, as they did here once before, on misrepre- 
sentations or misunderstanding. 
Mr. CALDER. I have no desire to misrepresent anything. 


Mr. WARREN. No; I know the Senator has not. 

Mr. CALDER. I am not going to ask for a roll call on this 
matter. I am going to offer an amendment to this bill to test 
this question, and I will ask for a rising vote. The amendment 
I offer is this: 

On page 3, line 1, after the word “ included,” I move to strike 
out all down to and including the word “ service ” on line 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The RANG CLERK. On page 3, in lines 1 to 4, both inclusive, 
it is proposed to strike out the following words: 

Employees whose pay is adjustable from time to time through wage 
boards or similar authority to accord with the commercial rates paid 
locally for the same class of service. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, if that amendment is agreed to, 
it will. then be necessary to provide additional funds to pay for 
a bonus for the men employed in the navy yards and gun fac- 
tories. It will mean, all told, I imagine, about $4,000,000 addi- 
tional; and it seems to me, in view of the wages these mea are 
getting now, that it would be equitable. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is mistaken about reducing the 
pay. He has been misinformed about it, and I desire to say 
that this amendment should not be adopted. There is no use in 
putting it on here, at the behest of somebody, to seem more lib- 
eral. It never can go through, of course, and I hope it will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that those wages 
have been adjusted, and the bonus bill had nothing whatever to 
do with it. They were adjusted under existing law, which 
specifically states that they are not entitled to a $240 bonus. 

Mr. WARREN. But I will cut the matter short by making 
the point of order. This is an appropriation bill. The amend- 
ment has not been introduced a day beforehand, it has not been 
sent down to the committee, and it increases the amount car- 
ried by the bill, so that it violates the rule in several respects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from New York to move to strike out a certain portion of 
the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. But that means increasing the amount of 
money appropriated by the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not see, how- 
ever, that a point of order would lie against the motion to strike 
out. 

Mr. SMOOT. The part that the Senator from New York asks 
to strike out is the exception of certain employees; and if that 
goes out they will get the $240 bonus, and we will have to make 
an appropriation for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The provision is in the bill, 
and the Senator from New York can certainly make a motion 
to strike out any provision in the bill. It will be up to the 
Senate to say whether or not it will strike it out. The Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps the Chair will hear me until I 
finish what I was about to say. If a point of order is not good 
against this amendment, then it is not good against any amend- 
ment at any time that increases an amount over and above what 
is recommended by a standing committee, or any amendment 
that has not under the rule been sent to a committee, because 
the direct effect of it is to increase the amount of money to be 
paid to these people under this bill, and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER] frankly states that his amendment will in- 
crease the amount, and that is his intention. 

Mr. SMOOT. By $4,000,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would like to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to Rule I, about the middle of the rule, where 
it reads: 

And no amendment shall be received to any general appropriation 
bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That does not refer to a mo- 
tion to strike out a provision in a bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator moving the amendment states 
that if his motion carries, it means an increase in the appro- 
priation of $4,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not sustain the 
point of order on a motion to strike out a provision in a bill. 
The Chair may be wrong about it, but it seems to me that any 
Senator has a right to move to strike out any provision in a bill, 
whatever the effect may be upon it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I would like to ask for in- 
formation, for I have just come into the Senate Chamber. What 
is the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York? 
Does it relate to the employees in the War Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. CALDER. No; on page 3, line 1, after the word “ in- 
cluded,” to strike out all down to and including the word “ serv- 
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ice,” on line 4. The effect of it is to give the bonus to men em- 
ployed in the gun factories and the navy yards. 

Mr. WARREN. That is what I stated. It might just as 
well read that the salaries of these men shall be increased by 
the addition of the bonus of $240. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Wyoming if it is his intention to press the bill to a final vote 
to-night? 

Mr. WARREN. That is what I had intended. 

Mr. STERLING. I hope that will not be done. If it can go 
over, it will give us a little time to consider the bill. It has 
been put before us without any previous notice. It is a very 
important measure. I wanted to direct attention to another 
matter to which my attention was called a day or two ago in 
regard to this bill and the way it affects the employees of the 
War Veterans’ Bureau. As I understand it, there is no reason 
on earth, if a bonus is given to particular employees of the 
Government, why it should not be given to the employees in that 
bureau. 

Mr. WARREN. If there is a department for which a lump- 
sum appropriation is made, and the salary of one man is $1,800 
or $2,000, and the salary of the man sitting at the next desk is 
$1,440 or $1,600, how are you going to correct that inequality 
if they do the same work? Would you give the $240 to each 
one, to the $2,000 man, as well as to the other? 

Mr. STERLING. How do you apply it elsewhere in the Goy- 
ernment service when those who get under $2,500 are entitled 
to the $240 bonus? It is the same thing, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were only entitled to it in cases where the 
offices were organized before a certain date, when the bonus 
provision came into effect, The employees in every subdivision 
of the Government that was organized after the war began, 
to which we paid a lump sum, received the $240 bonus in the 
salary they drew, and it was so understood. 

Mr. STERLING. Exactly the same reasoning applies to these 
people who have not as yet received their bonus as applies to the 
others. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they have received their bonus in their com- 
pensation. If they got $1,400, they would get $1,640, and if they 
got $1,800, they would get $2,040, 

Mr. STERLING. It is not my understanding that these peo- 
ple receive the bonus in the compensation-they are now getting. 
On the contrary, they receive no bonus and nothing equivalent to 
the bonus. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that during the war we 
created a number of what might be denominated independent 
executive agencies, among them the War Risk Bureau, the Ship- 
ping Board, and many others not necessary to enumerate, and 
we appropriated lump sums for them. Immediately those in 
charge gave the employees much larger salaries than other Gov- 
ernment employees received, and my information is that those 
employees, doing the same grade of work performed by those in 
statutory positions in the Government, received very much 
higher salaries. The contention of the Senator from Wyoming, 
as I understand it, is that if the Senator’s position be correct we 
would be giving to those employees who happened to come into 
these governmental executive agencies during the war higher 
salaries than we are paying to other employees who have been 
in the Government service for many years. 

Mr. STERLING, I can not agree with the contention of the 
Senator from Wyoming in that respect, nor with that of the 
senior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me read from the testimony of Mr. 
Routsong before the committee: 

The CHAIRMAN, When go" made your estimate for the 1923 appro- 
priation, did you not make those estimates based upon the idea that 
those .employees would be paid on the present basis of pay without 
the bonus? I am referring to the rehabilitation division employees. 

Mr. Roursone. Yes, sir; we figured on the basic pay that they were 
receiving at the time we made the estimate. 

Mr. STERLING. That is for what service? 

Mr. WARREN. That refers to the men of whom the Senator 
spoke, those in the Veterans’ Bureau. Some employees there 
are asking that they be given the bonus. 

Mr. SMOOT. This refers to the rehabilitation division em- 
ployees, changed to the War Veterans’ Bureau from the voca- 
tional training service, where they were paid salaries which in- 
cluded the $240 bonus, because of the fact that those positions 
were created by act of Congress. It was specifically provided in 
the bonus law that it should not apply to them. Therefore 
they were out of the lump sum paid the regular salaries given 
to other people doing similar work, with the $240 bonus added, 
just as was the case in the Children’s Bureau. 

In the Children’s Bureau a messenger was paid $1,080. Mes- 
sengers in all the other bureaus are paid $840, with the $240 
bonus, making $1,080, 
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Mr. STERLING. That is not the understanding I have had 
from a representative from the bureau—I think the head of a 
division—who came to see me last Saturday in regard to this 
matter. Otherwise I would not be here raising the question, 

Mr, WARREN. We gave an opportunity to those gentlemen 
to come before the committee, and the subcommittee has given 
the matter full attention. If we should undertake to cover every 
complaint made in various cases by the heads of divisions, we 
would be paying out several hundred thousand dollars, yes, mil- 
lions, that we are not paying at this time. This bonus is only 
to make up the deficiencies to a small number, comparatively, 
of the employees of the Government. Of course, if we open the 
door to all who ask, we will do an injustice, where we are trying 
e de STERLI 

* LING. Of course, the whole matter of the bon 
might have been settled definitely before this time if aiiother 
bill had had reasonably, just reasonably, prompt consideration. 
3 refer to the reclassification bill, which would have covered the 

mus, 

Mr. SMOOT. And more than covered it. 

Mr. WARREN. I think that is probably true. I hardly 
think the Senator would care to place the fault at anybody’s 
door, however. 

Mr. STERLING. I am not just now placing the fault at 
anybody’s door, but there is a fault somewhere. I wonder if 
the Senator would not be willing that this bill should go over 


until to-morrow? 

Mr. WARREN. For what reason? 

Mr. STERLING. For the purpose of allowing us a little 
further time for a study and consideration of it, and a chance 
to inquire with regard to the Veterans’ Bureau in the matter I 
suggested a little while ago. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that 
the testimony of a gentleman from the Veterans’ Bureau was 
taken, and it is here. It was read before the Senator came in. 
He was heard this morning before the committee—not before 
the full committee, but before the subcommittee. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know to what the Senator refers. 
I did not know of a meeting of the committee at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read further from the testimony from 
which the Senator from Wyoming has already read, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will give me his attention: 

The CHAIRMAN, * * I am referring to the rehabilitation divi- 
68 Yes, sir; we figured the basi 
receivin at the time "we made the N TE PAY, e en wee 

The CHAIRMAN. So that they would not be entitled to the bonus 
under that estimate, or under that appropriation, and if we paid 
them the bonus now, we would be giving them $240, or whatever the 
amount should happen to be, in excess of what they are being paid, 
„ have that much more money than you would be en- 

Mr. Roursoxg. I believe that is true. 

Mr. STERLING. Whose testimony is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Routsong's. 

Mr. STERLING. Who is he? 

Mr. WARREN. He was sent here by the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau to represent that particular bureau. 

Mr. STERLING. I think it but fair to all concerned and in- 
terested in this important piece of legislation that the bill 
should go over until to-morrow. There will be ample time to 
consider it and have it enacted into law before the 1st of July. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does not the Senator under- 
stand that the House is about to,take a recess. I understand 
the bill puts everybody in status quo, so that the employees will 
get the salaries they are receiving now. By the bill we do not 
increase anybody's salary, and we do not make any new sala- 
ries. We just put them back exactly where they are to-day, 
Why not let the bill pass? 

Mr. STERLING. Because of the considerations I have 
already mentioned I am not willing that it should pass to-night. 

Mr. OVERMAN. _I never believed the Senator could get the 
reclassification bill through before the Ist of July. 

Mr. STERLING. I know. There are a few Senators who 
have not so believed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ido not think he could get it through. 

Mr. STERLING. And if any considerable number believe 
that way, or fail to believe it will get through, it will not. If 
Senators believed or failed to believe that this or that thing 
would be done, it would be accomplished or not accomplished, 
according to the faith they had in regard to it and according to 
their disposition to assist in getting through legislation, instead 
of throwing obstacles in the way of legislation. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not know of any obstacles which have 
been thrown in the way of that bill. 

Mr. STERLING. I am not saying that* the Senator from 
North Carolina has thrown any obstacles in its way for a mo. 
ment, and I do not want him to understand so. 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. STERLING. I think I have said all I want to submit. 
That is my request, that the bill may go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. WARREN, I think the Senator must admit that I have 
always been exceedingly kind to him if complying with requests 
indicates kindness, but at the present time the circumstances 
are somewhat different from the ordinary case. I am on the 
floor now by unanimous consent of this body and by the consent 
of the Senator who has charge of a very important bill. I do 
not feel that I can surrender the floor at this time upon the re- 
quest of a Senator unless, indeed, it may be on the request or 
permission of the Senator in charge of the tariff bill. 

Mr. STERLING. T want to say, in answer to the suggestion 
of the Senator from North Carolina, that while the House is 
going to take a recess, I understand it will not be before the 
Ist of July, anyhow, if then. This is only Monday, and there 
will be ample time to consider this bill, I shall not do any- 
thing to delay its passage after I have had time to look into 
this question a little further. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator must remember that there are 
other appropriation bills which it is very necessary to get 
through, and we can not wait by the way very long. As I said, 
I am under the embarrassment of having the floor by the con- 
sent of another committee and the Senate. If the Senate con- 
siders that it is a reasonable request and wants to grant the 
time, it can do so, but I do not think it is necessary in connec- 
tion with this bill to have to thrash out differences of opinion 
about the reclassification bill. I do not think that has anything 
to do with this particular bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Nor have I asked that differences of 
opinion be thrashed out here; but that measure is in a way 
related to this bill, 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator introduced the subject. 

Mr. STERLING. It is in a way related to the reclassification 
bill. My expectation was at one time, my great hope was, 
that the reclassification bill would be reported out; that the 
Senate would consider it and act upon it before the 1st day of 
July and settle this question of the bonus. I think every Sena- 
tor who is a member of the Appropriations Committee knows 
that I had that hope and expectation at one time. It could 
have been disposed of in that way, and there was no necessity 
to pass another bonus bill. We all realize how vicious the 
bonus system is. Of course there is merit in the bonus under 
the circumstances in that it gives the employees of the Govern- 
ment adequate compensation, which they were not receiving. 
That is the excuse for it, but we ought to provide for it and 
could have provided for it in some other way than by another 
bonus bill this year. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator from South Dakota a 
question? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield, 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that the Senator from South 
Dakota desires in this bill to increase the salaries employees 
are getting to-day? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Utah 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire to increase the sal- 
aries of any employees? 

Mr. STERLING. As I previously stated, I want to consider 
this matter of the Veterans’ Bureau employees with reference 
to the situation and to ascertain certainly and beyond doubt 
that they are compensated in the salaries they are now getting, 
and that their present salaries are now equivalent to the 
original basic pay of other employees with the bonus added. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply asked the Senator whether he wanted 
in this bill to increase the salaries of some employees of the 
Government. 

Mr. STERLING. No; not for a moment. I want to see 
that the salaries are at least equitable as between the em- 
ploxees in the various offices. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this bill does 
not increase the salary of any employee of the Government. 
It places all the employees of the Government in the same 
identical position they are in to-day. 

Mr. STERLING. I can ascertain that fact to my satisfac- 
tion before the convening of the Senate to-morrow, and if I do 
so ascertain it I shall make no objection upon that score, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, ; 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DETAIL FROM FIELD FORCE OF CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, # ask that the tariff bill 
may be further temporarily laid aside to consider House Joint 
Resolution 344. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I now ask that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 344) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to detail four persons 
paid from the appropriation for the collection of customs. In 
other words, it is a joint resolution to continue the present law. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, elc., That the 8 ta f the T 
use in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1923. for and in 
connection with the enforcement of the laws relat to customs, not to 
exceed at any one time four persons detailed from the field force of the 
Customs Service. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
omit NEA ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 

assed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fiye minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
6 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 27, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


James C. Tyler, of Mississippi, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of Mississippi, vice Floyd Loper, resigned. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 

To be Chief of Finance for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance, with rank as brigadier general from July 1, 1922. 
Col, Kenzie Wallace Walker, Finance Department, vice Brig. 

Gen. Herbert M. Lord, Chief of Finance, to be retired from 

active service June 80, 1922, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


The following-named ensigns to be assistant naval construc-’ 
tors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
from the 23d day of June, 1922. 

Richard M. Watt, jr. = 

Robert K. Wells. 

Ralph E. McShane. 

Oliver D. Colvin, jr. 

Paul E. Pihl. 

Wiliam C. Powell, 

Carleton Shugg. 

Mortimer E. Serat, jr. 

Charles D. Wheelock. 

Robert C. Sprague. 

William Webster, jr. 

Richmond K. Kelly. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 26 (iegis- 
latite day of April 20), 1922. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Vernon W. Van Fleet to be a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Charles S. Merrill to be receiver of public moneys at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colg. ; 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 
Miss May G. Angel to be register of the land office at Hailey, 


Idaho. 
Posx MASTERS. 


ARKANSAS, 
Nan E. De Yampert, Wilmot. 
Robert P. Jorden, Womble. 
FLORIDA. 
Clement C. Ausherman, Fort Lauderdale. 
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GEORGIA. 
Edwin K. Large, Atlanta. 
INDIANA, 
Ella S. Shesler, Burnettsville. 
KANSAS. 
Cyrus L. Ward, Narka. 
LOUISIANA, 
Lillian Causey, Bonita. 
Viola M. McMillan, Iota. 
Blaise A. Chappuis, Rayne. 
Robert E. Loudon, Zachary. 
MICHIGAN. 
Arthur M. Gilbert, Wakefield. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Margaret G. Burd, Deal (late Deal Beach). 
Charles W. Foster, Grenloch. 
Sharles R. Stoneall, Ridgewood. 
NEW YORK. 
John C. Tharp, Campbell. 
John C. Shanks, Waterloo. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Sion D. Johnson, Pittsboro. 
OHIO. 


Glenn I. Shaffer, Bellville. 
Robert J. Pollock, Fairpoint. 
Harry B. Carver, Troy. 
OREGON. 

Simeon Bolton, The Dalles. 

TENNESSEE, 
Charles A. Ogan, Dresden. 
William P. Whaley, Liberty. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 26, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


This is the day the Lord hath made, blessed be Thy holy 
name. Though full of imperfection, we wait for the disclosure 
of Thy presence. We offer Thee our love and gratitude and do 
Thou receive them. Continue to unfold our knowledge of jus- 
tice, of equity, of the rights of men, and of the necessities of 
the State. Always lead us to give opportunity to our best 
thoughts and our wisest plans. O keep us from confusing moral 
principles and hold before us the clear vision of integrity. Dear 
Lord, bring to all of us those hidden comforts so rich and ten- 
der, which human hearts need day by day. Through Christ. 
Amen. 

The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday, June 24, 1922, 
and Sunday, June 25, 1922, were read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute 
the comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York 
and New Jersey, by chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute 
the comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York 
and New Jersey, by chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

JOINT COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I call up House 
Concurrent Resolution 61, in respect to the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry, a privileged report from the Committee 
on Printing. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I assume that is done by unani- 
mous consent. f 

The SPEAKER. No; it is a priviledged matter. 

Mr. FOCHT. I understand it is privileged to call it up, but 
is it privileged to call it up on District day? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. This is a report from the Committee on Printing, 
business of the House which is always privileged. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed and the Sergeant at Arms was notified 
to bring in absentees, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Driver Kleczka Roach 
Andrews, Nebr, Dunn Kunz Robertson 
Aren Edmonds Langley Robsion 
Bacharach Evans rson, Minn Rouse 
Bankhead Fairchild Lawrence Rucker 
Beck ields Leatherwood Ryan 
Beedy Foster gan Sabath 
Black Frear Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Blanton Fulmer uce helton 
Bowers Garrett, Tex. Lyon Sinclair 
Brennan Gensman McClintic Snyder 
Britten Gilbert McLaughlin, Pa. Sproul 
Brooks, Pa. Goldsborough Meswaln Stevenson 
Brown, Tenn. Gould Maloney tiness 
Buchanan Graham, Pa. Mansfield Stoll 
Burtuess Greene, Mass. Montague Strong, Pa 
Campbell, Kans. Greene, Vt Montoya Sullivan 
Campbeli, Pa. Hardy, Tex. orin Summers, Wash, 
Cantrill Henry Mudd Swank 
Carter ersey Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fla. Hicks Newton, Mo. Ten Eyck 
Classon Hogan Nolan Tilson 
Cockran Hooker O'Brien Treadway 
Codd Hukriede Oliver Tucker 
Colton Humphreys Olpp Tyson 
Conolly, Pa. Hutchinson orne Volstead 
Cooper, Ohio Ireland Padgett Ward, N.C, 
Copley Jefferis, Nebr. Parks, Ark. Wason 
Coughlin Johnson Miss. Petersen Watson 
Crago Kahn Rainey, Ala. Webster 
Davis, Minn. Kearns yburn Wilson 

1 Kelley, Mich. Reber Wingo 
Dickinson Kindred Reed, N. Y Wise 
Dominick Kinkaid eed, W. Va. Woods, Va. 
Drane Kirkpatrick Riddick Yates 
Drewry Kitchin Riordan Young 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-four members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispose with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


TRADING IN GRAIN FUTURES. 


Mr. FOCHT and Mr. TINCHER rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11843) for the prevention and removal of obstructions and bur- 
dens upon interstate commerce in grain, by regulating transac- 
tions on grain future exchanges, and for other purposes, in 
order under a rule heretofore adopted. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, it is well understood that this 
is District day under the rules and I insist upon the order 
provided for by the rules. I wish to call up bills relating to 
the District of Columbia that are ready for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, of course. that this is 
District day, but by a special rule of the House the bill which 
the gentleman from Kansas has called up is also entitled to 
be considered. It is for the House to decide. The Chair has 
recognized the gentleman from Kansas first. If the House de- 
sires to take up District business, it can vote down the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas, and then the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Pennsylvania to call up District busi- 
ness, 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move to substitute a motion 
for the one made by the gentleman from Kansas, that District 
business be taken up. 
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Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the motion I made is not subject to amendment or to debate, 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order, but the same result 
can be obtained by gentlemen who desire to take up District 
business voting against the motion of the gentleman from 
Kansas. If that be voted down, the Chair would then recog- 
nize the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOCHT. I should think that the motion might be put 
the other way, so that the question may be decided whether Dis- 
trict day is to be coutinually and forever set aside. I would 
like to have the House decide that without taking into con- 
sideration the merits or the demerits of the bill which the gen- 
tleman from Kansas calls up. 2 

The SPEAKER. The House has that opportunity now. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Kansas, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Fochr) there were—ayes 151. 

Mr. FOCHT (during the division of the House). Mr. Speaker, 
I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands 
the yeas and nays, As many as are in favor of taking the vote 
by yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After 
counting.] Thirty-three Members have risen, not a sufficient 
number, and the yeas and nays are refused. Those who are 
opposed to the motion of the gentleman from Kansas will rise. 
[After counting.] Fifty-eight Members in the negative. On 
this vote, the ayes are 151 and the noes 58. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that it discloses the absence of a guorum. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the Chair thinks there is a quorum 
present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] Many 
more than a quorum are present, The Chair will not count any 
longer. The ayes have it, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] will take the chair. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inguiry. I 
would like to ask the Chair what the status will be in respect 
to District business following the disposition of the Tincher 
bill? 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order. 

Mr. FOCHT. To-day. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11843, with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 11848, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11843) for the prevention and removal of obstructions 
and burdens upon interstate commerce in grain by regulating transac- 
tions on grain future exchanges, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The gentleman from Kansas is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KELLER. There was such confusion in the House that 
when the request was made by the gentleman from Kansas no- 
body could hear it. I understand that his request was to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill, but nobody could hear 
the request, and it seems to me we ought to have a chance to 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman, of course, is too late. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is evidently a quorum present, and 
the point of order is not sustained. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be notified at the 
end of 10 minutes. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture to correct the grain futures act in 
its defects wherein it was held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the 15th of May. We attempted 
to regulate the grain exchanges under the taxing power of the 
Constitution, and the Supreme Court decided that we could not 
do that. There were two decisions by the Supreme Court 
within two weeks, the first on the packers’ act defining com- 
merce, and then one on the grain futures act which made the 
duty of the Committee on Agriculture very clear if we want the 
regulation. We had the law and the law was functioning, and 
the department was operating under the law, and I want to 
say to this House that in no time in the history of our Govern- 
ment was there less manipulation of the grain market or less 
complaint of manipulation of the trading than during the time 


that this law was in force. No man ever heard a complaint. I 
simply want to call attention to that fact. The law was held 
unconstitutional on the 10th day of May. They were making 
reports under the old law by the exchanges, and it showed that 
from the 15th day until the 31st day of May the market was 
so manipulated that there was the greatest depression known in 
the history of our country in the price of wheat in this country 
and that from May up to the present time there has been a de- 
pression of about 40 cents a bushel in grain. Some people say 
there is depression in other things. Well, there have been in 
some other things, but during the,time wheat went down 40 
cents a bushel, cotton, which has a fair exchange, went up 5 
cents a pound. And I say there is other evidence, call it a 
corner or what you may, showing there has been the greatest 
manipulation of the farmer’s products during the time we did 
not have this law of any time in the history of the country. 
They were evidently ready for manipulation and pulled it off. 
Now, I never have said that this bill would prevent trading in 
futures. There is a legitimate trade in the sale of wheat for 
future delivery, and there is a legitimate trade in hedging, and 
the legitimate ends of the grain trade are not opposed to having 
the manipulation put out of the market. It is by an element in 
the trade as represented entirely by the plaintiff who brought 
the suit that tested the constitutionality of the law that are not 
fair and do not want the law of supply and demand to govern. 
But I am not going to take up time on this bill. This bill was 
debated for three days in the House before. But I do want 
to suggest this 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield first to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Denison}. 

Mr. DENISON. I have the highest respect for the gentle- 
man's opinion as a lawyer and I would like, while he is discuss- 
ing this biil, if he will, to define between the provisions of this 
law and the provisions of the first child labor law which the 
Supreme Court held unconstitutional. I know in the gentle- 
man’s mind there must be enough distinction to justify him in 
stating this law will be constitutional. 

Mr. TINCHER. Absolutely. But in reference to a compari- 
Son between the two, the first child labor law did not apply te 
interstate commerce. We haye defined interstate commerce, 
using the language of the Supreme Court, as applying to grains 
and this law will not apply to any transaction except inter- 
state transactions as defined by the court. It does not cover 
any other transaction, and if some exchange in Chicago does 
not want to operate under this law and wants to say that they 
are a purely intrastate exchange, they will not come under it. 
We are not trying to regulate intrastate transactions, but we 
were simply trying to regulate interstate transactions. Now, 
the reason we do that and the reason the law will be effective is 
that practically all the business is interstate business, and no 
exchange will refuse to become a designated market place and 
comply with the law because all the business practically is in- 
terstate business. Now I want to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Erts]. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman will recall his argument of last 
year that trading in futures is essentially gambling. In fact, I 
think he will admit he used those two words interchangeably— 
trading in futures and gambling. 

Mr. TINCHER. I never used them interchangeably. 

Mr. ELLIS. I will take the trouble a little later to read you 
the argument and show that you did. 

Mr. TINCHER. I yielded to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. ELLIS. What I want to know now is whether you take 
the position before the House that there is such a thing as 
legitimate trading in futures that does not work inevitable 
change in the markets? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have never said that the sale of wheat for 
future delivery should be entirely wiped out or the sale of 
futures should be wiped out, but have always said, and I still 
say, that to let a few gamblers manipulate the grain market 
was not only unfair to the consumer but unfair to the legiti- 
mate trade. And there is only one class against this legislation, 
and that is the gambling class, and the producer and the con- 
sumer in the United States will be the beneficiary of this legis- 
lation. 

Under leave, I desire to print a brief on the legality of the 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

The future trading act (approved August 24, 1921, 42 Stat. 
187) was declared unconstitutional. by the Supreme Court in 
Hill against Wallace upon the ground that it was not a tax but 
a regulatory measure, and was based wholly upon the taxing 
power without any suggestion of the commerce clause of the 
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Constitution or the limitations which would be necessary if that 
clause were relied upon. The accompanying bill is based upon 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

ee nan Soe ar Res) SON ee cea aan ao oe 

209 U. S. 405) that v 

rena the exchanges are not in and of themselves interstate 
commerce, since they do not obligate interstate shipments, 
nevertheless the court has also held that when Congress finds 
that intrastate transactions are intimately related to and in- 
separably commingled with interstate commerce such condi- 
tions subject them to Federal regulation under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. What is the relation between such 
transactions and interstate commerce in grain? It is a matter 


ulk of the country’s grain 
of common knowledge that the great b Laci 


grown and consumed in other States and merely passes through 
the terminal markets where the exchanges are located on its 
route from the farms in the grain-producing States to other 
States and foreign countries which either do not produce grain 
at all or do not produce it in sufficient quantities to supply 
their needs. Therefore, obviously the boards of trade merely 
provide facilities for the commercial movement of the grain on 
its interstate route from origin to ultimate destination and the 
members of properly conducted boards of trade furnish a 
service necessary for the orderly sale and movement of such 
grain in interstate commerce. Hence it is evident that what 
would otherwise appear to be strictly local transactions in grain 
are as a matter of fact so intimately related to and inseparably 
commingled with this continuous interstate movement of grain 
that they can not be separated from the interstate transactions 
to which they contribute, and, therefore, necessarily take on 
an interstate character. Hence the intimate connection of the 
boards of trade and their members with interstate commerce 
in grain is clear. They and their members occupy the same 
status with respect to the usual course of grain in interstate 
eommerce that is occupied by the stockyards and. commission 
men and dealers therein with respect to the natural course 
of live stock in interstate commerce from producer to con- 
sumer. 

It will be remembered that in Hopkins v. United States (171 
V. S. 578) and Anderson v. United States (171 U: S. 604) the 
Supreme Court held that the local business of buying and sell- 
ing live stock for a commission was not interstate commerce, 
even though the live stock bought or sold was moving in inter- 
state commerce. Nevertheless, the court held that under the 
conditions set forth in Stafford v. Wallace (Advance Sheets, 
42 Sup. Ct. 397), upholding the packers and stockyards act of 
1921, such business, on account of its close relationship to. the 
great current of interstate commerce flowing through the steck- 
yards, took on an interstate character. Im that case the court 
raid, page 402: 


kyar t a place of rest or final destination. Thou- 
ie rage g o ive —.— e daily by carlond and trainload lots 


from the movement to which they contribute and necessarily 
take on its character. nth making the 
pal without which the 
this whether 
sential to the 


p flow ; they merely 
the current, not interferin; 


rest the sub: of with, but 
— 7 — earn bate in nsable to, its continuity, e origin ot 
the live stock is in the West; its ultimate destination, known to and 
intended by all engaged in the business. is in D 7 —.— West and East, 


either as meat 3 ar stock for feeding an is the 


definite and w 
sales are recessary : 

Transactions in futures on the boards of trade are resorted to 
primarily for two purposes, namely, by the public for mere spec- 
ulation and by the grain trade for the purpose of eliminating 
or reducing, as far as practicable, the hazards in the purchase 
and sale of grain and its products and by-products due to price 
fluctuations. The country elevator man in Nebraska sells fu- 
tures on the Chicago Board of Trade against purchases which 
he makes from the Nebraska farmers to protect him, as far as 
practicable, against losses on the ‘grain. so purchased, which he 
will ship in interstate commerce to Chicago. The miller in 
Ohio buys futures on the Chicago Board of Trade to protect 


him, as far as practicable, against losses on wheat which he | az 


must purchase later to fill contracts which he has made with 
the manufacturers of flour. Prices of futures are quoted gen- 
erally and disseminated throughout the United States and for- 
eign countries and are used extensively as a basis for deter- 


mining the prices for the producer and consumer alike. The 
Nebraska elevator man is guided by them in buying the farmers’ 
wheat. The Ohio miller, when making sales of flour for future 
delivery without having on hand at the time the wheat, resorts 
to these quotations in order to determine the price at which he 
ean safely sell such flour. 

In New York and Chicago Grain and Stock Exchange v: Chi- 
cago Board of Trade (127 III. 153, 2 L. R. A. 411) the Supreme 
Court of IIlinois, speaking of the Chicago Board of Trade, said: 


It has been — ge enge much N of reason, that the see — this 
exchange hall stan gateway of commerce, our-fifths 
of the grain and provisions produced in the States and Territories of 


Chicago, 
con the values of the necessaries of life throughout the United 
States and For many years the board 
franchises, and its members have so conducted their 
it become a: vast commercial influence and fixes 

n and . for a e terri- 
ons in prices upon its rs powerfully affect the 
market prices of the necessaries of throughout the country and the 
world. e great power and influence which the board 8 in dic- 
ta market values is owing to the vast tion — — — which 
are wn to its portals for a market and are bought sold upon its 
floors, and which pay tribute 


oe and toll in the shape of comm 

The foregoing facts and illustrations show very clearly the 
far-reaching effect which future transactions in grain do and 
may exert upon the price of the great current of grain which 
moves in interstate commerce. They may, therefore, be prop- 
erly treated as great national public utilities, as the stockyards 
and their facilities were in the packers and stockyards act of 
1921. (Stafford against Wallace.) 

Transactions in futures on the boards of trade are extremely 
susceptible to speculation, manipulation, and control. Sudden 
and unreasonable fluctuations frequently occur as a result of 
such speculation, manipulation, or control which, although 
profitable to the manipulator, are detrimental to the producer 
and consumer and the persons who handle grain and its prod- 
ucts and by-products in interstate commerce. These fluctuations 
make the business of dealing in grain and its products and by- 
products in interstate cOmmerce hazardous from time to time. 
Consequently such manipulated fluctuations frequently do. and 
always are capable of constituting an obstruction to or burden 
upon interstate commerce in grain. Therefore their regulation 
is necessary for the protection of such commerce. 

That sales for future delivery may affect interstate commerce 
and are subject to Federal control when they do is settled by 
United States v. Patten (226 U. S. 525), in which the Supreme 
Court sustained an indictment charging the defendants with 
having conspired to restrain interstate commerce in cotton by 
cornering the whole cotton market of the country by excessive 
purchases of cotton for future delivery. If Congress, under the 
antitrust law, can constitutionally provide for punishing or re- 
straining a conspiracy against interstate commerce after it has 
been formed, it certainly can provide against its formation. It 
was so held by the Supreme Court in the Stafford case (Ad- 
yance sheets, 42 Sup. Ct. 897, 403). 
wos a Thee eae Eaten ts Sate Tae” Se “te 
Swift case, certainly it may provide regulation to prevent their forma- 
tion. The reasonable fear by Congress that such acts, usually lawful 
and only in merce when considered alone, win 


— and more or less constantly be used in conspiracies against 
terstate a or constitute a ect and undue burden on it, ex- 


of 
— 78 and the fluctua 


ons to 


in remedial legislation, serves the same pu as the 
cha in the Swift indictment to bring acts of a similar char- 
acter into current of interstate commerce for Federal restraint. 


In the Patten case the court also said: 

Section 1 of the act, upon which the counts are founded, is not con- 
fined to voluntary restraints, as where persons engaged in interstate 
trade or commerce agree to suppress competition among themselyes, 
but includes as well involuntary restraints, as where persons not so 
2 conspire to compel action others or to create artificial con- 
ditions which necessarily impede or burden the due course of such trade 
= 2 15 restrict their common liberty to engage therein. (226 


It is now well settled by several decisions of the Supreme 
Court that the regulatory power of Congress over interstate 
commerce may under certain circumstances extend also to in- 
trastate commerce. In the Minnesota Rate cases (230 U. S. 
852, 399) the court said: 


merce and to every 
on, 2nd the full control ns 
regulation is not to be denie 

tions. This 
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its appointed sphere. (See also Houston & Texas Railway v. United 
States, 234 U. S. 842, 351; Illinois Central Railroad Co, v. Public 
Utilities Commission, 245 U. S. 493.) 

And in the recent case of Railroad Commission v. Chicago 
Railroad Co. (Advance Sheets, 42 Sup. Ct. 232, 237, Feb. 27, 
1922), arising under the transportation act of 1920, the court 
said: 8 

Commerce is an entity and does not regard State lines, and while 
under the Constitution ‘interstate and intrastate commerce are ordi- 
narily subject to regulation by different sovereignties, yet when they 
are so commingled ether that the supreme authority, the Nation, 
can not exercise complete, effective control over interstate commerce 
without incidental regulation of intrastate commerce such incidental 
regulation is not an evasion of State authority. 

In Stafford against Wallace the Supreme Court held that the 
commission men and dealers at the stockyards are subject to 
Federal control under the commerce clause, because their deal- 
ings, although not in and of, themselves interstate commerce, 
affect the free and normal flow of interstate commerce through 
the terminal markets. In that case the court said (Advance 
Sheets, 42 Sup. Ct. 397, 403): 

Whatever amounts to more or less constant practice and threatens 
to obstruct or unduly to burden the freedom of interstate commerce is 
within the regulatory power of Congress under the commerce clause, 
and it is primarily for Congress to consider and decide the fact of the 
danger and meet it. This court will certainly not substitute its judg- 
ment for that of Congress in such a. matter unless the relation of the 
subject to interstate commerce and its effect upon it are clearly non- 
existent. 

An act of Congress punishing forgery and utterance of bills 
of lading for fictitious shipments in interstate commerce was 
upheld in United States v. Ferger (250 U. S. 199), where the 
court, answering the objection that there could be no commerce 
in a fraudulent and fictitious bill of lading, said: 

But this mistakenly assumes that the power of Congress is to be 
necessarily tested by the intrinsic existence of commerce in the par- 
ticular subject dealt with instead of by the relation of that subject to 
commerce and its effect upon it. We say “ mistakenly assumes,” be- 
cause we think it clear that if the proposition were sustained it would 
destroy the peer of Congress to regulate, as-obviously that power, if 
it is to exist, must Include the authority to deal with obstructions to 
interstate commerce (In re Debs, 158 U. S. 564) and with a host of 
other acts which, because of their relation to and influence upon inter- 
state commerce, come within the power of Congress to regulate, al- 
though they are not Interstate commerce in aud of themselves. 

Federal regulation of contracts because of their effect upon 
interstate commerce is not novel. The antitrust law denounces 
as illegal every contract in restraint of trade. The contract 
itself is, of course, not a subject of interstate commerce, but it 
is subject to Federal control because of its effect upon inter- 
state commerce, as will appear from the following quotations 
from court decisiogs. What is said in these cases with respect 
to combinations and conspiracies applies equally to contracts, 
because the act denounces contracts as well as combinations 
and conspiracies in restraint of trade. 

The act in question does not require that the defendants shall have 
been engaged in interstate commerce. If they were all engaged exclu- 
sively in intrastate commerce and they formed a conspiracy to restrain 
the trade of the manufacturers and wholesalers who were engaged in 
interstate commerce, that would make them guilty. Knauer v. United 
States (287 Fed. 8, 12; C. C. A., 8th Circuit). 

It e Sherman Act) broadly condemns all combinations and. con- 
spiracies which restrain the free and natural flow of trade in_the 
* of interstate commerce. Eastern States Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association v. United States (234 U. S. 600, 609). 


Section 8 of the Clayton Act, among other things, makes it 
unlawful for persons engaged in interstate commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, to lease, sell, or contract for the sale 
of machinery, goods, wares, and so forth, for use in the United 
States, or to fix or discount the price, upon condition that the 
lessee or purchaser shall not use machinery or supplies of a 
competitor where the effect of such lease, contract, agreement, 
or understanding may be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. 

In the recent case of United Shoe Machinery Corporation v. 
United States (Advance Sheets, 42 Sup. Ct. 363, 368), arising 
under the act, the court said: 


It Is insisted that the leases in controversy were not made in the 
course of interstate commerce and therefore can not be embraced within 
the terms of the Clayton Act. It is provided in the decree that it 
shall apply to all leases covering shoe machinery shipped from one 
State to the user or factory for use in another State in the course of 
or as a part of the transaction between the lessor and the lessee re- 
sulting in the making of the lease. It is true that the mere making 
of the lease of the machines is not of itself interstate commerce. But 
where, connected with the making of such lease, a movement of goods 
in interstate commerce is required, we have no doubt of the authority 
and purpose of Congress to control the making of such leases by the 
enactment of the statute before us. 


Section 4 of the bill deals not only with futures which are 
but also with those which may be used in connection with 
actual transactions in interstate commerce. Precedent for this 
is found in section 8 of the Clayton Act, which makes unlawful 
leases, contracts, or sales of the character above indicated 
where the effect of such lease, contract, or sale, or such condi- 


tion, agreement, or understanding may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. The granting of an injunction under this section 
was affirmed in the recent case of United Shoe Machinery Cor» 
poration against United States, above cited. 

The definition of interstate commerce is identical with the 
definition in the packers and stockyards act of 1921, except for 
such changes as are necessary to make it applicable to grain. 
This definition is based upon the decision of the court in the 
ease of United States v. Swift (196 U. S. 396) and was upheld 
in Stafford against Wallace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
is recognized. 

Mr, RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
word “manipulation” has become a bugaboo with the author 
of this bill. That is the thing uppermost in his mind, manipu- 
lations and gamblers, and he has a very erroneous idea with 
reference to the price of wheat, as he suggested, being manipu- 
lated from May 15 to May 31, because the law of supply and 
demand” governs the wheat exchanges of the world, and it is 
impossible to control the market. Men have tried to corner the 
market and few have been successful. 

I shall attempt to show in the course of my discussion that 
the Department of Agriculture itself, from bulletins issued, are 
responsible for the violent fluctuations that occurred in the May 
futures. There is one thing I want to call to the mind of you 
gentlemen particularly, and that is that it is a source of con- 
solation for me to know that the Members of this House will 
have an opportunity to read this bill, consisting of 16 pages. 
This bill was never read either in Committee of the Whole or 
in executive session. Read my report and you will find where 
I call attention to this, as my minority report states. This bill 
was introduced in the House on June 1, and it was sent over to 
our committee the following day, June 2. 

The Committee on Agriculture met and, without sending out 
any notices to the grain producers or members of exchanges or 
State officers or anyone who would be vitally interested in this 
legislation, immediately decided the hearings would begin June 
7. Keep in mind, gentlemen, that the men interested in this 
legislation live from 1,000 to 1,500 miles from Washington, 

If copies of the bill had been mailed to them immediately it 
would have taken at least a couple of days before they arrived, 
and the men interested, if they had desired to come to Wash- 
ington, would immediately have had to board a train in order 
to get here on the first day of the hearings. They would have 
had no opportunity to consult with the directors or the gov- 
ernors of the exchanges or have had an opportunity to discuss 
with counsel amendments they would care to offer to this new 
755 which is far more drastic than the original Capper-Tincher 

This is not a bill of supervision; this is a bill of annihilation. 
It goes considerably further than the other bill which the Su- 
preme Court declared unconstitutional. We started the hear- 
ings on June 7, and Mr. Morrill, assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, came before our committee and discussed the legal 
phases of the bill as far as the department was concerned, 
That was on Wednesday and Thursday. Mr. Gates, of Chicago, 
representing the Chicago Board of Trade, the greatest grain 
market in the world, had an opportunity to be heard, and on 
Friday Mr. Wells. We adjourned over Saturday because the 
Governor of Minnesota had sent a wire to the chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee asking that the chairman of the com- 
mission up there be heard. We were to hear him on Monday, 
but unfortunately he was ill. However, he sent two of his as- 
sistants. In the due course of events they would have arrived 
in Washington on Monday to appear before our committee, but 
there was a washout on the line up in Wisconsin. Their train 
was delayed. They wired the chairman of the committee, and 
also to the gentleman‘from Minnesota [Mr. CLacur], asking that 
they might be heard on Tuesday. 

I said at that time that they should be heard, and other 
Members felt as I did, because we did not have sufficient infor- 
mation on this bill. However, without hearing these gentle- 
men from Minnesota, the committee began to consider the bill 
in executive session. We read the bill in committee up until 
about 12.30, and the clerk read up to the top of page 9. The 
bells of the House announced that a point of no quorum had 
been made. I moved that we adjourn and meet the following 
day to finish the remainder of the bill, so that we might have 
an opportunity to read, study, and analyze it, and give these 
gentlemen from Minnesota an opportunity to present and state 
their case to the committee. A motion was made, however, 
that we report the bill out. It was reported out without having 


been read or considered by our committee. This bill as it is 
before the House was never completely read in the Committee 
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of the Whole or in executive session: This bill, that disturbs 
and may destroy a great industry in this country, has not Te- 
ceived the consideration that it should have received. This 
bill, the predecessor of whieh: has been declared unconstitu- 
tional. surely has not been given the time and consideration it 
should have received by the Committee on Agriculture. It is 
hasty legislation and is objectionable to the members of the 
exchanges,’ and it will be objeetionable to the producers in 
whose. behalf the legislation is attempted. The bill is not an 
attempt to regulate interstate commerce in grains, but merely 
an attempt to put future trading in intrastate aetivity under 
the control of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman from IIIinois yield? 

Mr. RAINBY.of Illinois. Yes, 

Mr. DENISON, Before the gentleman goes-any further, I 
wish he would stop right there and elaborate à little bit. The 
gentleman from Kansas, the chairman, just made the plain, 
clear statement that this bill simply undertakes to regulate 
interstate commerce. Now, a man on the other side makes the 
Plain statement that it does not intend to regulate interstate: 
commerce. What is wrong? I would like to have that point 
elaborated a little bit, so that we may know what we are to do. 

Mr. RAINEY: of Illinois. I say it is an attempt to make it 
intrastate by the adoption of the definition used in the packers’ 
control act. 

Sales for future delivery’ on: board of trade are not in and 
of themselves interstate commerce, They can not come within 
the regulatory power of Congress as such’ unless regarded by 
Congress from the evidence before it as directly interfering with 


interstate» commerce so as to be an obstruction- or burden: 


thereon. (United States v. Fergen, 250 U. S. 199.) 
It is true that in the recent case of Stafford against Wallace, 
decided on May 1. 1922, the United States Supreme Court held 


it to be within the power of Congress to regulate business in 


the stoekyards of the country and include therein the regula- 
tion of commission men and traders there, although they had to 
do only with sales completed and ended within the yards, be- 
cause Congress had concluded that through exorbitant charges 


and dishonest practices and collusion they were likely, unless 


regulated. to impose a direct burden upon interstate commeree 


passing through; but at none of the hearings held on this bill, 
either the last hearing or the previous hearing, has it been 


shown that any dealings have been interfered with or been a 
burden upon interstate commerce in the intrastate transactions 
that took place on the Chicago Board of Trade and other ex- 
changes that deal in futures. 

The majority report submitted by the Committee on Agri- 
culture on H. R. 11843, known as the grain futures act, states 
that: 

; ni to. e the Secretary of Agriculture supervi 
8 . whack agri axe’? 2 : rey 

Here at.the beginning of the.report we find a statement which 
tends to conceal the real purpose of the bill. This bill does not 
rest with the mere giving of supervisory: powers to the Secre- 
tary. of Agriculture. If this were all the bill proposed, there 
would. be no opposition to it. At the recent hearings repre= 


sentatives of the grain exchanges stated repeatedly that they 


were not averse to supervision, that they would, in fact, accept: 
and. welcome a bill giving the Secretary of Agriculture the 
power of Supervision over their business, but to the present bill 
they were unalterably opposed. And why? Because this bill 
in its present form gives the Secretary of Agriculture complete 
and absolute control over the grain exchanges, control of the 
inspection facilities in the; various markets, control of the forms 
of contracts used, control of the various grades of grain which 
may be delivered on these contracts, control of the premiums. 
and discounts to be paid and collected on grain delivered on 
such contracts, control of the news items relating to the mar- 
kets to such an extent that should a member carelessly deliver 
for transmission through the mails or in interstate commerce by 
telegraph, telephone, wireless, or other communication an in- 
accurate report concerning crop or market information or con- 
ditions that affect or tend to affect the price of grain in inter- 
state commerce, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 
and upon conviction thereof be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or both, together with 
the costs of the prosecution. 
Think of it, gentlemen, should a.member’s clerk: make a 
eslight error in sending out a report the member himself would 
be held responsible and would be subject to this exorbitant 
fine and imprisonment. Could anything be more preposterous? 
Yet here is something even more preposterous than that. Note 


this inconsistency: That it is a crime to send out an inaccurate - 


report relating to the market, but it is not a crime and no 
penalty is provided for under this bill for the manipulation of 


the market. Furthermore, it isen crime) to send out an in- 
accurate report only when such inaccurute report is sent out 
by a member of one of seven grain exchanges of the country: 
It is not a crime for a member of any of the other thirty- odd 
grain exchanges to send out an innecurate report, nor is it a 
crime for anyone not a member of any exchange to send out: 
an inaccurate report. It is a crime, for instance, for a mem- 
ber of the Toledo Grain Exchange to send out an inaceurate 
report, but it is not a crime for a member of the Detroit Grain 
Exchange to send out the same report. A member of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade; who sends out an inaccurate report, 
carelessly or otherwise, must be fined and imprisoned; but a 
member of the Omaha may send out the same report 
without molestation. A member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
who sends out an inaccurate report is à criminal, but a mem- 
ber of the New Tork Produce Exchange who sends out the 
same report is strictly: virtuous. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. On what provision of the bill does the gen- 
tleman base his statement? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. On the sending out of inaccurate 
repozis because it applies only to the seven exchanges that deal 
n futures.: 

This bill would make the transmission even of United States 
Government crop reports a misdemeanor; for Government crop 
reports can not be other than inaccurate. They are merely; 
estimates, and these estimates are changed each month in an 
effort to correct. them, 

I call these points to your attention and emphasize them for 
the purpose of. impressing upon vou just how far this bill 
really goes in its absurdities. The bill provides that a contract 
made on boards of trade shall be unlawful unless each board 
member shall keep a memorandum, of such contract for a 
period. of three years, or for a longer period if the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall so direct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a question? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Tes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understood the gentleman to 
say that there was a penalty if any person sent out an inaccurate, 
report. 

Mr RAINEY of Illinois. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin; Is that statement: strictly ac- 
curate? I notice on lines 19 and 20 of page 15 the language, 
“or who shall knowingly or carelessly deliver for transmission 
through the mails or in interstate commerce by telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless; or other means of communication false, mis- 
leading, or inaccurate reports concerning crop or market infor- 
mation or conditions,” and so forth, If he knowingly does it he 
ought. to be-punished, and if he carelessly does it in an im- 
portant transaction there ought to be a penalty for such careless- 
ness. Those two adjectives, “ knowingly“ and “ carelessly,” are 
very important. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. I think if he should willfully do it 
he should be subject to punishment, 

Mr. GERNERD. What is the difference between“ knowingly” 
and “ willfully ” if the effect is the same? 

Mr RAINEY of Illinois., The effect is not the same. 

Mr. GERNERD.. An inaccurate grain report, if willfully made 
and sent out 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois.. Crop reports are inaccurate. and 
can not be anything else, because they are simply estimates. 

Mr. GERNERD.. Everybody knows that, and everybody knows 
the circumstances that enter into the making of a crop report. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle— 
man yield there? 

Mr RAINEY of IIIinois. Yes, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. A year or two ago there was. 
a. report sent out by the Crop Estimate Bureau, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it was charged in the House and 
elsewhere that that formed the basis of a great deal of criti- 
cism: of the Department of Agriculture and the way they did 
business, because of their misleading the farmers and grain 
dealers of the country; so that it happens that Government 
figures are perhaps the same as any other person's estimate, 
and abuses have sometimes occurred. I agree with the gentle 
man as to the construction of section 9, if anybody takes those 
Government reports and sends them out. I do not think the 
committee intended that it should be drawn in that precise 
form. I think, as the gentleman says, the committee did not 
fully consider it. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. I hope we shall be able, by amend- 
ments, to correct some of the abuses. 

Now, a period of at least three years must pass before a 
member would know whether or not contracts were lawful, 
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For, should memoranda be destroyed accidentally or otherwise 
prior to the termination of the three-year period, contracts 
might, under the terms of this bill, be declared unlawful. 
Under this provision members of boards of trade would be held 
in suspense for three years or longer after each contract was 
made before it could be known definitely whether or not such 
a contract was valid. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I understood you to state that the validity 
of those contracts would be affected by this bill. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. It says the memorandum shall be 
kept for three years. If the memorandum should be lost, I 
do not know what other construction you would place upon it. 

Mr. TINCHER. You say the validity of those contracts 
would depend upon keeping those memoranda accessible to the 
Department of Justice and to the Department of Agriculture 
for three years, 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois, I think there is an intention here 
to affect the validity of the contract. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is that the purpose? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. You hurried it through so rapidly 
that we must so construe it. If you had taken more time, the 
com: ittee would probably have perfected it. 

And yet the majority of the Committee on Agriculture, in 
its report to you recommending the passage of this bill, en- 
deavor to satisfy any misgivings you might habe concerning 
the scope and purpose of the bill by stating at the very be- 
ginning that “This bill is intended to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture supervisory powers over the grain exchanges.” 

Gentlemen, this bill does not mean supervision; it means 
annihilation. 

In its effort to bolster up the theory that future markets are 
extremely susceptible to manipulation and control and to sud- 
den and unreasonable fluctuations in prices, the majority report 
recites the action of May wheat from May 15 to May 31, 
1922. The report also seems intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the severe break in May wheat the latter part of 
May was the result of manipulation, and that certain market 
operators took advantage of the Supreme Court decision de- 
claring the future trading act unconstitutional to manipulate 
prices downward. The report states as follows 

It is admitted in recent hearings before the committee that on the 
15th day of May, 1922, May contracts were selling in Chicago at $1.48. 
The next day, after the decision of the Supreme Court hol section 
4 of the law unconstitutional, Chicago newspapers carried-headlines an- 
nouncing that wheat had advanced 4 cents a bushel as a result of the 
restrictions being taken off exchanges: It is also admitted that wheat 
declined from that time on until the 31st day of May, when May con- 
tracts had declined to $1.16 a bushel, or a total decline of 32 cents a 
bushel in 15 days. 

In such an atmosphere of misinformation, misrepresentation, 
and innuendo as this the bill was born and has thrived so far. 
As a matter of fact, the prices quoted for May wheat at the 
hearings were not admitted by representatives of grain ex- 
changes. In reality, the official quotations of the Chicago Board 
of Trade show that on Monday, May 15, the day on which the 
Supreme Court decision was rendered, the closing price for May 
wheat was $1.43, not $1.48, while on Tuesday, the day after the 
decision was rendered, the closing price was $1.45}. In the big 
headlines in the Chicago papers, as the majority report called 
them, reporting this advance of 2} cents rise in price, no men- 
tion was made of the Supreme Court decision as having caused 
the rise in price. 

We now find one statement in the report which proves cor- 
rect. May wheat did decline from $1.45} on May 16 to 
$1.16 on May 31. In explanation of this decline, allow me to 
review the May wheat situation in Chicago. Here, again, the 
report makes misstatements and draws wrong inferences, and 
only by a knowledge of conditions reflected by prices for May 
wheat can an intelligent conception of the situation be obtained. 

The facts in the case are, briefly stated, as follows: Begin- 
ning with January 2, 1922, the first business day of the year, 
May futures opened on the Chicago Board of Trade at $1.16. 
These prices worked upward then during the next two months, 
reaching $1.46 at the end of February. After some fluctuations 
at and below this point during March, April, and early May, 
the price began to work down in May and finally closed on the 
last day of May at $1.16, the same point, in other words, from 
which the May future had started 150 days before; or, in other 
words, there was first a rise and then a drop of 30 cents in 
May future. These facts are, of course, not subject to dispute. 
There is some dispute, however, as to the causes of this rise 
and fall in the May future. The reasons are not far to seek 
if a careful study be made of actual world wheat-market con- 


ditions, for it must never be forgotten that wheat prices are 
international prices, and therefore Chicago prices moved with 
world prices. ? 

It is a very simple matter to give a full and complete ex- 
planation of these changes in price of the May contracts on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for these reasons are clearly set 
forth in the weekly publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture known as Weather, crops, and markets. 
The market news given out by this publication for the first 
six or eight weeks of the year was, in trade language, “ very 
bullish.” Whatever its purpose may have been, it was worded 
So as to bull the market, as I shall show, and it did have this 
effect. This bull campaign, carried on with such vigor by this 
department of the Government for six or eight weeks, put 
the price of May, wheat up 80 cents. This price was wholly out 
of line with world conditions of supply and demand, and hence 
this high price could not be sustained. The Department of 
Agriculture then began to recognize the factors of big supply, 
weak demand, and falling exports, and reversed its policy of 
market news reporting, as I shall show. For the last eight 
weeks of this period, ending May 31, its weekly reports were 
bearish. This put the price back to normal, namely, where it 
had been on January 1. It was, in brief, a clear case of the 
Department of Agriculture bulling the price of wheat 30 cents 
a bushel and then turning to the bear side till there was a 
drop of 30 cents, all in the course of 150 days. I submit the 
following evidence to substantiate these statements: 

Taking the Weather, Crops, and Markets for January 7, 
1922, the first issue of the new year, we find the Government 
advertising an alarming situation in the world wheat supply, 
with supply and demand factors balanced so evenly that actual 
scarcity of wheat is likely to develop before the new crop ar- 
rives. It reports a surplus for export fifty or sixty millions of 
bushels below requirements, a condition of winter wheat of 
76 per cent against a 10-year average of 89 per cent. The 
exact quotation follows: 

The ending of 1921 had something more than a sentimental signif- 
cance to the grain trade. First in importance as a market feature, 
the December future with its possibilities as a bearish influence at the 
close of the month, is now out of the way. Furthermore, the Decem- 
ber Government estimate of the last harvest and of the winter wheat 
area sown in the fall are important features in December; and, finally, 
the trade can, by January 1, estimate with some degree of accuracy 
7 de and requirements for the second six months of the crop year. 

, by January 1. supplies appear ample for domestic needs and a 
falr surplus for export and carry over at the close of the crop year, 
and if, in addition, winter wheat crop conditions are favorable, the 

rain trade inclines to the bear side of the market. In the present 

nstance, however, the opposite of the conditions mentioned obtains. 

orts have n so great that the surplus for the remaining six 
months of the crop N is generally believed to be small, while the 
average condition of the winter-wheat crop is poor, as reported on 
December 8 by the Department of Agriculture, and the area sown to 
wheat last autumn was 554,000 acres less, according to the prelimi- 
or pre than the revised estimate of the area sown in the au- 
umn o e 


* * è = * a 7 

Unofficial estimates based on the revised Government crop figures, 
issued on December 28, and the average domestic distribution during 
the last two years, make the ampunt of wheat in the United States 
that may be available for export the next six months and for carry 
over on July 1 next, 96,000,000 bushels. E: 
in that period in 1921 amounted to 160,000, bushels, and in 1920 
to 101,000,000 bushels. Allowing a carry over of 40,000,000 bushels 
on July 1 next, which is a moderate quantity, there remains but 
56,000,000 bushe's for export during the next six months. In addition 
to this strong statistical position. the condition of winter wheat. as 
estimated on December 1, was but 76 per cent, against 87.9 per cent 
on December 1, 1920, and 85.2 RES cent on December 1, 1919. The 
Tosar average of the crop condition on December 1 is 89 per cent. 
Not only, therefore, does the grain trade face a strong statistical 

sition as regards the supplies from the old crop but a very uncer- 
ain position as regards the growing winter wheat crop.—(From 
Weather, Crops, and Markets, January 7, 1922.) 


The effect of this market “tip” was to induce a wave of 
general speculative buying, which of itself tended to force an 
advance in price, for values are only opinions, and when the 
preponderance of opinions is bullish prices adva? ce, and when 
crop estimates, reports, news items, and expressions of opinion 
emanate from official Government sources, they tend to make 
the publie believe in a certain movement of prices. 

On January 21 we find the“ Weather, Crops, and Markets“ re- 
peating its reference to shortage of supplies and poor crop con- 
ditions, both of which pieces of information later proved to be 
wrong. The exact quotation follows: 

The wheat market was between two influences and was somewhat 
aTected by a third. A big visible supply combined with a very poor 
flour demand is a glaring reality of the present, and this had a bearish 
influence. On the other hand, an apparent shortage of supplies a few 
months hence bas been and is a bullish feature of the market. Yet this 
is somewhat tempered by the fact that the winter-wheat harvest is only 
five months away. Even the very low condition of the crop in Nebraska, 
hansas. and Oklahoma has not had a very great sustaining influence on 
me say future.—(From Weather, Crops, and Markets, January 21, 
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A week later we find more bull factors repeated, as follows: 


BOTH WHEAT AND CORN PRICES GAIN STRENGTH DURING WEEK—BETTER 
FLOUR DEMAND AND INCREASE IN EXPORT SALES CONSIDERED BULLISH 
FACTORS BY TRADE. 

* * . * . * . 
The principal factors which were considered bullish by the trade were 
extensive buying of flour by the Russian Relief and the American Re- 
lief Administrations, dry and cold weather in the Southwest without 
adequate snow covering, and estimates by certain commercial agencies 

which showed farm reserves of wheat to be less than they had 3 

been considered to be by the trade. Better milling demand also devel- 

oped so that the week closed with a strong and healthy undertone to 

the market.— (From Weather, Crops, and Markets, January 28, 1922.) 


The February 4 issue of this official paper continues to bull 
the market in these words: 


WHEAT PRICES SCORE ADVANCE OF 4 CENTS DURING PAST WEKEK—STRENGTIL 
IN FOREIGN MARKETS AND GOOD DEMAND FROM MILLS WERE FACTORS— 
CORN AND OATS STEADY. 

May wheat at Chicago closed January 30 at $1.199, or 43 cents up from 
the close of January 23. The trend during the whole week was upward, 
notwithstanding the fact that there was a good deal of profit taking 
each day. The privately estimated farm reserves of 140,000,000 bushels, 
cr 17.5 per cent of the crop, as compared with 264,000,000 busbels at 
the corresponding time last year, was an important factor. 

The mig Hi which developed at. both Liverpool and Buenos Aires, 
together with a good milling demand, added greatly to the activity of 
the market, and the continued drought and cold weather in the South- 
west were mso strengthening factors. The advance at Buenos Aires was 
about 10 cents for the week, caused in part by the advance in foreign 
exchange. Corn was 2 1 cent from the close of January 23, more in 
sympathy with wheat than from an improved demand. There was a 
fecling that corn was too low, compared with other grains.—(From 
Weather, Crops, and Markets, February 4, 1922.) 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DALLINGER). The gentleman has con- 
sumed 25 minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. I will take five minutes more. 

The February 11 issue repeats the scare about bad weather 
and poor crops in the Southwest: 


A further advance amounting to 8§ was made in May wheat at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Februa 6. This advance May wheat to 
1.28%, which was the cr er price reached by the May option at 
`hicago since September 26, 1921. Higher foreign markets appeared to 
be the principal cause of the advance, but continued unfavorable 
weather for the wheat crop in the Southwest and a better milling de- 
mand were also important factors.— (From Weather, Crops, and Markets, 
February 11, 1922.) 


By February 25 the bull market is nearing its high point. We 
find this official publication still repeating its statements about 
crop damuge and small stocks on farms, both of which state- 
ments proved inaccurate in the end. The exact quotation fol- 
lows: 


GRAIN PRICES MOUNT TO NEW HIGH LEVELS FOR CROP YEAR—-WHEAT RE- 
CEIPTS UNUSUALLY HEAVY AT KANSAS CITY—WEEK’S CORN EXPORTS 
5,000,000 BUSHELS, 

The continued advance during the week ending February 18 carried 
in prices to new high levels for the crop year. May wheat advanced 

Fe cents during the week and closed at $1.40g on February 18. July 

advanced 53 cents, thus increasing the spread between the May and 

July options and closed the week at $1.239. May corn advanced 33 

cents, closing at 624 cents. The same factors that have been the prin- 

cipal causes of strength during the past few weeks remained in evi- 
dence. The probability of heavy damage by drought and cold weather 
in the Southwest was one of the factors which apparently had consid- 
erable influence on the market. Higher foreign markets and reports of 
higher ocean rates were other factors. A good demand from mills also 
stimulated the future market, and the week closed with a decided! 

strong undertone. There were some slight reactions during the week 
caused mostly by profit taking, but the market easily absorbed all offer- 

ings and buying remained aggressive. . 

> * * * * * . 


Although no data are available as to the amounts yet to be marketed 
in theéSonuthwest, it is reported that at many country points stocks are 
8 cleaned up.— (From Weather, Crops, and Markets, February 25, 
1922. 


The March 4 issue of this publication continues its bull 
influence in these words: 

GHAIN PRICES-CHALK UP NEW HIGH LEVELS FOR CROP YRAR—SHIPPERS IN 
IOWA AND ILLINOIS RECEIVE 50 CENTS PER BUSHEL FOR CORN DURING 
PAST WEEK. 

The steady advance in grain prices which bas been in evidence dur- 
ing the past few weeks continued during the week ending February 25 
when May wheat at Chicago closed at $1.47 and July wheat at $1.26. 
Chicago May corn advanced to 68] cents and July to 70% cents, all 
new records for the crop year to date. 

The same factors of strength prevailed as during the previous week. 
Chief among these factors were higher foreign markets, u food export 
demand, and unfavorable crop reports. It was claimed that the ex- 
portable surpius of wheat from Argentina would be less than pre- 
viously estimated and would not exceed about 110,000,000 bushels, 
which would greatly decrease the amount ayailable for Europe. Other 
factors which caused slight reactions during the week were reports of 
rains and more favorable weather in the Southwest, lighter buying by 
mills, and profit taking on futures. All offerings on the breaks were 
readily absorbed, however, and the week closed with a strong undertone 
in the market for both wheat and corn.— (From Weather, Crops, and 
Markets, Mar. 4, 1922.) 


The reference to Argentina is contradicted two weeks later. 
The March 11 issue continues to publish bullish news, although 
the peak of prices had been reached and passed. ‘These are the 
words used: 
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The grain market for the week ending March 4 was rather irregular, 
but at the close both wheat and corn were about 5 cents lower than 
at the close of the previous weck. On March 4 wheat closed $1.423 
compared with the close of $1.47 on February 25. May corn clo 
on March 4 at 631 cents, compared with 683 cents on February 25. 

Improvements in crop conditions in the Southwest caused by rains and 
heavy snows was given as the 8 cause of the decline, together 
with less active buying by millers, Profit taking, which was quite 
genera: during the week, and lower foreign markets were other im- 
portant factors. Considering the extent and rapidity of the advance 
Some reaction was to be expected. There was generally a firm under- 
tone, however, which absorbed the offerings and prevented further 
declines. Selling was said to have been by strong commission houses 
and was regarded as liquidation principally. 

. * 


. * * * * 

There was practically no export demand, as bids were still 8 to 10 
cents below Kansas City cash prices. There was some bie be at the 
Gulf ports, however, for wheat of the cheaper grades, which was the 
first time for some weeks that there had been any demand for grades 
below No. 2. It is estimated that about 600 cars are still on track at 
Galveston, compared with 1,400 cars one month ago.—(From Weather, 
Crops, and Markets, Mar. 11, 1922.) 

This continued bull campaign not only put the price up, but it 
called forth from farms unexpectedly large stocks of wheat. 
The official report that farm stocks were low proved to be erro- 
neous, From this point on the actual statistical position of the 
market is recognized in this official publication. A bear market 
is foreseen and forecast. The change of tone begins in the 
issue of March 18, in these words: 

May wheat futures declined about 5 cents further during the week 
ending March 11, and closed at 3 with July at ie This de- 
cline eliminates all the advance made during the past 30 days, and was 
caused principally, it is claimed, by the improved crop conditions of the 
winter wheat in the Southwest. Heavy snows and rain have fallen 
during the past two weeks in the sections which were suffering from 
—— o aneRt, and prospects for a good winter wheat crop were much 

roved. 

xport inquiry has also fallen off, so that at present the forward 
export sales of wheat are said to be practically none compared with 
bookings for three months ahead at the corresponding time last year. 
There was evidence also of a heavy movement of wheat to European 
markets from Argentina and Australia. 

Mr. Chairman, the department bulled the market from Janu- 
ary 7 to March 18, when it reversed its policy and then became 
bearish. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HOCH. I understood the gentleman to say a moment ago 
that the prices are fixed solely by the law of supply and demand. 
Now, the gentleman says the bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture bulled the market and caused a rise of 30 cents. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. The law of supply and demand does 
fix the price in the main, but when bureaus of the Government 
give misinformation to the American people it causes specula- 
tion and for a time it can produce a rise or a fall, up or down, 
although it can not last very long. 

Thus weather, export needs, big exports from Argentina, new 
estimate of stocks on farms, all proved to be strong bear factors. 
The price was too high for actual market conditions. Instead of 
the scarcity predicted in January, the talk now is of“ burdensome 
stocks” in terminal elevators. In the issue of April 1, this 
periodical reports the receipts of wheat at terminal markets for 
February, 1922, and shows the abnormal situation of February 
receipts being greatly in excess of January receipts. At Chi- 
cago the February receipts were nearly twice as large as the 
January receipts, showing that the high price had called out 
grain from farms and that farmers had got the benefit of the 
high price. 

The April 1 issue of this publication reports the following 
bear factors: 

FOREIGN MARKETS UNSETTLED, 

Foreign markets were weak and lower, It was estimated that about 
one-third of the wheat and four on ocean passage was on consignment, 
and the trade is considerably interested in the effect that the arrival and 


sale of this wheat will have upon European markets. A cargo of Aus- 
tralian wheat sold to India was resold to the United Kingdom during the 


week. 

Weather conditions in the Sonthwest continue favorable, but it is still 
too eariy to determine thé extent of damage caused by the drought.— 
(From Weather. Crops, and Markets, April 1, 1922.) 

In this quotation the almost unheard-of situation exists of 
one-third of the wheat on ocean passage being on consignment. 
In other words, there was not enough demand over there to buy 
this grain, so it was being shipped anyhow, to be dumped on a 
weak market. 

Early in April came the Government crop report—a bearish 
report when contrasted with the reports earlier in the year, 

Early in May came the May crop report—still more bearish, 
since it forecast a crop of winter wheat 9 per cent above the 
10-year average: 


About 584,793,000 bushels of wheat from the winter crop is the May 
1 forecast of the crop-reporting board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This figure is 0.4 per cent less than the harvested win- 
ter-wheat crop of 1921, 4.2 per cent less than the crop of 1920, 23.1 per 
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cent less than the crop of 1919, but 9 per cent more than the average 
A E ets past 10 years—(From Weather, Crops, and Markets, May 

About the same time came the revision of the estimates of the 
India wheat crop. This made the India crop 100,000,000 
bushels larger than last year’s crop—350,000,000 bushels against 
250,000,000 bushels, This surplus would be enough to supply 
one-fifth of all the needs of all the importing countries. In the 
face of these facts, how exactly opposite to the truth is the 
statement in the majority report on this point. 

On May 27 this publication printed the following bear news 
on the market: 

CASH WHEAT LOWER. 

Cash wheat at Chicago followed closely the decline in the May option, 
and No. 2 red winter was quoted at $1.354—$1.36 at the close of the 
week. Receipts continued sev taiug 1,454 cars, compared with 90 
for the corresponding week last year. here was only a fair domestic 
demand, and export demand also was light. Elevator operators were 
the principal buyers. A good part of the wheat arriving was from 
Missouri River points, shipped for delivery on May future contracts. 

At Minnea s receipts of wheat were 989 cars, but oniy a smail part 
was of a desirable ity. At the beginning of the w there was a 
good milling demand for the better grad and the lower grades also 
sold well; but toward the end of the week there was little inquiry, and 
the mills appeared to be nding upon their earlier accumulations. 
Mills have been running at only about 40 cent capacity and mostly 
on old orders, as buyers apparently are waiting for further development 
of the new crop before placing new orders. Conflicting estimates of the 
European nooks and of the surplus available from other mi agit end 
countries, together with the uncertainty as to the production in this 
country, tend to hold trading in grain products for deferred shipment 
to a small volume—(From Weather, Crops, and Markets, May 27, 1922.) 

Finally the whole five-month period is summed up, and cor- 
rectly so, in the June 10 issue of this periodical. The secret 
of the 30-cent decline is discovered. It is small export demand, 
light flour demand, and favorable crop conditions. und these 
are all world-wide factors. - 


BOTH CASH AND FUTURE WHEAT PRICES MAKE FURTHER SLUMP—MAY 
WHEAT CLOSED OUT AT CHICAGO 30 CENTS BELOW HIGH POINT-—-JULY 
CORN SLIGHTLY LOWER. 


The principal feature of the grain market for the week ending June 3 
was the closing out of the May contracts. May wheat at Chicago 
closed May 31 at $1.16}, about 30 cents below the high point of the 
range. May corn at Chicago closed at 603 cents, 

The d e in wheat prices continued during the remainder of the 
week, and the July wheat future closed the week at 51.147, which 
was 7§ cents lower than at the close of the 3 week. A 
small export demand, a light flour demand, and favorable crop con- 
ditions were the principal depressing factors.—(From Weather, Crops, 
and Markets, June 10, 19229 

There was no manipulation of May wheat in Chicago. 
Students of the situation know that the Government's statis- 
ticians erred in estimating both the supplies and the demands. 
There were, in fact, ample supplies of wheat for all purposes 
not only in the United States but throughout the world. The 
speculators who bought the wheat early in the year lost 
money. The sellers, particularly the farmers, made money. 
In fact, the farmers were the greatest beneficiaries of the 
rise in prices. 

The Chicago market is used by hedgers universally. Thus 
wheat stocks in Kansas City, Omaha, and other terminal mar- 
kets were hedged in Chicago during the period under discus- 
sion. These stocks were hedged by sales of May wheat in 
Chicago. When May wheat was sold as a hedge against 
these stocks at outside points it was not the original inten- 
tion of the hedgers to ship the wheat to Chicago for delivery 
on May contracts, but when May wheat rose to the point so far 
above other markets hedgers had no recourse but to ship the 
wheat and deliver it. This wheat was delivered to speculators 
who had no other use for it except to sell it, and as these 
yast speculative holdings were thrown on the market after 
the middle of May prices naturally declined, reaching $1.16 
on the last day of May, the price which wheat was worth 
intrinsically, and a price above which May wheat would never 
have risen had it not been for the vast speculative demand. 
And the speculative demand was almost entirely due to the 
bullish news published in official sources. 

Mr. MANN. The law of supply and demand is based partly 
upon the supposed supply and the supposed demand. The De- 
partment of Agriculture or boards of trade may give out in- 
formation respecting the supply or the demand. 

Mr. HOCH. If the Department of Agriculture can give out 
misinformation, why is it impossible for other interests to give 
out misinformation and thereby manipulate the market? 

Mr. MANN, ‘It does not manipulate the market. It affects 
the market. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. The presumption is that Government 
reports are fairly accurate, and a great many people are in- 
fluenced by them. 

These reports did cause considerable speculation and the 
market did rise 30 points and went back to where it really 
belonged, May 31, at $1.16, which was probably what wheat 


was intrinsically worth at that time. Yet this month of May 
that has been complained of so vigorously by the gentleman 
from Kansas was the month that benefited the producer. It 
helped the farmers instead of hurting them. They got a better 
price for their wheat than they otherwise would have received. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman mean after the 15th? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. No; I mean from January on. 

Mr. CLOUSE. While the law was in effect. ri 

Mr. TINCHER. Is it the gentleman’s contention that prior 
to the decision of the Supreme Court the farmer got more than 
his wheat was worth and that after the decision of the Supreme 
Court wheat got down to what it was intrinsically worth? Is 
that the gentleman's contention? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois, My contention is that it was the 
result of information given out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture that the speculation occurred, and the price went up, and 
the farmer got a better price as a result of it. 

8 TINCHER. The gentleman means more than its intrinsic 
value. 

Mr. MACGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

3 — RAINEY of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from New 
or 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I want to ask whether I can gamble if 
I am a member of a grain exchange while, if I am not a mem- 
ber of a grain exchange, I can not gamble? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. This had only to do with the seven 
exchanges that deal in futures. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It makes them exclusive? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. And if I am not a member of one of those 
exchanges I can not gamble? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. The gentleman is correct. He can 
not speculate, except through a member of an exchange. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. So it creates a monopoly. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. No. It will have a tendency to nar- 
row the market if anything is done to reduce speculations. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is the gentleman from New York satisfied 
with that explanation? 

Mr. MACGREGOR. It seems to be all I can get. 

Mr. RAINBY of Illinois. Yet the market, which has bene- 
fited the farmer in this way, is the market which these so- 
called friends of the farmer are attempting to destroy, and the 
operations in May wheat, which proved such a boon to the farmer 
in his time of stress and trouble, furnish one of the main argu- 
ments which they use to destroy the market. Gentlemen, it 
will be a sad day for the farmer when this great marketing 
system becomes so hampered and crippled through legislative 
enactment that its usefulness is destroyed, and it will be a sad 
day for the political hopes of those promoters of this bill 
when the farmer discovers what they have done to him and 
to his market. 

The present grain-marketing system was no sudden invention. 
It did not come into being all at once; it is the product of 
evolution, of the irresistible eeonomic law. It represents to-day 
the best elements of all the marketing systems of all the ages. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was organized in 1849, receiv- 
ing its present charter 10 years later, but the Chicago Board 
of Trade did not originate the present grain-marketing system. 
The Chicago Board of Trade merely adopted and proceeded to 
develop this system in the handling of grain. Throughoyt these 
73 years since the board of trade was organized, th years 
of panic and prosperity, of peace and war, the Chicago Board 
of Trade has never closed its doors on a single business day. 
The grain-marketing system has been steadily improved upon 
until it has reached the point whereby grain is handled through 
organized grain exchanges with a lower percentage of handling 
cost between producer and consumer than is any other farm 
product or commodity. The present marketing system is a bet- 
ter marketing system than it was 73 years ago. Each year dur- 
ing those 73 years it has been developed and improved. It is 
a better system than it was five years ago to-day. And it 
will be a better system five years from to-day than it is to-day, 
The biggest step taken in the last 25 years in grain-exchange 
practices and toward improvement of relations between farmers 
and exchanges was the appointment of the Joint Conference 
Committee on Grain Exchange Practices about a year ago. This 
committee is made up of representatives of four grain ex- 
changes, the farmers’ elevator movement, and the United States 
Grain Growers (Inc.). This committee only recently has begun 
to function, and yet its efforts have already resulted in curing 
one of the most vexing problems existing between grain ex- 
changes and cooperative elevator concerns. This relates to the 
rule recently passed by all grain exchanges providing that be- 
fore accepting orders for grain for future delivery from man- 
agers of cooperative elevators, authority in writing to accept 
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such orders must first be obtained from two officials of the 
cooperative companies, and memoranda of such transactions 
must be sent, not only to the cooperative companies, but to the 
individual officers as well. 

This rule was passed primarily to protect cooperative com- 
panies from losses which might be incurred through dishonest 
speculation or injudicious trading by employees of cooperative 
societies and incidentally to protect members of grain exchanges 
from losses which might be incurred through accepting trades 
from cooperative associations without first having proper au- 
thority. The passage of this rule is illustrative of the present- 
day movement for a better understanding amongst all branches 
and factions of the grain trade and to bring about changes and 
improvements for the mutual benefit of all concerned. Confer- 
ences of this kind, with all parties seated with their feet under 
one table, will do more to solve the problems of the grain trade 
than any legislation cant possibly accomplish. 

If it is true, as this bill charges, that crimes are sometimes 
committed which temporarily disrupt the marketing system, no 
such regulatory law as this proposed law is needed to correct 
or prevent the evil. The Government, through the medium of 
the Sherman Act, already has ample powers to stop market 
manipulation, as was proven by the prosecution and conviction 
of Patten in the cotton case. Why pass unsound, uneconomical, 
unconstitutional laws to cripple a great marketing system and 
to destroy great business institutions, when laws already on the 
statute books would, if enforced, stop such abuses as may arise? 
Gentlemen, what we need in this country to-day is better en- 
forcement of criminal law and less interference with economic 
law. 

We have before us for consideration the most drastic legisla- 
tion ever proposed for the regulation, or rather the annihilation, 
of business institutions. This is not the well-known Capper- 
Tincher bill of last year; it is only partially so; there have 
been new features added to this bill, which go further in the 
matter of control than anything ever proposed in the old bill. 
These new features are understood by few; no adequate time 
has been given to consider them; as a matter of fact, time for 
adequate hearings was refused in certain instances. This is 
hasty legislation, and hasty legislation is invariably ill advised, 
In attempting to force through this radical bill in its present 
form and in the present high-handed manner the leaders for 
the bill lay themselves open to the charge of using the Congress 
of the United States to promote their personal political ambitions 
in the coming campaign. More than that, this bill might be 
said to represent the pique, the chagrin, the venom, the spleen 
of these leaders, because their former bill was declared uncon- 
stitutional. This Congress has just been embarrassed beyond 
measure through the decision of the Supreme Court declaring 
unconstitutional the similar bill passed last year. I ask you, 
gentlemen, do you intend to allow yourselves to be fooled again 
by these same leaders, to be embarrassed again by the passage 
of another bill with features more drastic and more unconsti- 
tutional than the bill which you passed last year? 

May I call your attention to some sections of the bill which 
in my pie are unconstitutional? 

It is invalid, as it is not a regulation of interstate commerce. 

Like its predecessor, the future trading act, it uses a Fed- 
eral power as a precedent to justify invasion of State juris- 
diction. 

It does not provide rules under which grain moving in inter- 
state commerce must be handled in all boards of trade, but it 
does prohibit future trading unless conducted under Federal 
regulation in contract market, and in such market both cash 
and future trading are regulated. Thus an intrastate transac- 
tion is made the basis of Federal control and regulation. 

It violates due-process provision. 

Subdivision (a), section 4, arbitrarily exempts from prohibi- 
tion owners or associations of owners of grain. 3 

Subdivision (a), section 5, places State weighing under con- 
trol of a Federal Government department at contract markets; 
leaves any system of weighing in operation in all other markets. 

Subdivision (c) requires the impossible in prohibiting the 
sending out of inaccurate reports. 

Subdivision (e) destroys the property right of members in 
the exchange and violates the charter contract between the 
State and the board of trade. 

Subdivision (f) gives Secretary power to interfere with and 
destroy right of contract. 

The application of this bill is limited to seven exchanges; 
it leaves unregulated the great majority of exchanges through 
which grain actually moves in interstate commerce. 

It prohibits a lawful intrastate transaction unless boards of 
trade created and existing under the police power of the States 


submit to the control and regulation by Federal authority of 
such intrastate transactions. 

Mr. Chairman, if this legislation is enacted, aside from the 
constitutional objections already urged against it, you will 
have a law which will not only interfere with the boards of 
trade throughout the United States but will prevent the farmer 
from marketing his grain with any degree of certainty. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, my colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. Ramey] complains somewhat about the lack of 
consideration given to this measure when it was before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. In my opinion very few measures have 
been presented to this body from that committee that have re- 
ceived the careful consideration and investigation that has been 
given to the bill now before the House, It is true that in the 
recent hearings before the committee conducted last week only 
two or three days were given to the consideration of this meas- 
ure; but as a matter of fact this bill in all substantial respects 
is identical with the grain control bill that was passed in the 
last session of the Congress, the only difference being that in the 
former bill, known as the Capper-Tincher bill, which has re- 
cently been declared by the Supreme Court to be unconstitu- 
tional, Congress sought to obtain regulation of the grain ex- 
changes through the taxing power of the Constitution, and sec- 
tion 4 of that bill provided a tax of 20 cents a bushel on all 
transactions except transactions on regular boards of trade, 
which were designated as contract markets, and which were regu- 
lated, setting up a rather elaborate regulation in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that would tend, as the committee and as 
Congress then thought, to prevent manipulation and to control 
unreasonable speculation on the grain exchanges. i 
y oo ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield right there for a ques- 

on 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I will yield; yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. I should like to ask the gentleman if he agrees 
with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrncHrr] that only those 
who want to gamble on the grain exchanges of this country are 
opposing this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that it is my opinion that the opposition to this bill 
comes mainly from that class, the people who want to manipu- 
late the grain markets of the country and who are engaged in 
gambling on the boards of trade. a 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, the gentleman knows that Mr. 
Gates, of Chicago, and Mr. Wells, of Minneapolis, appeared be- 
fore the committee and opposed certain provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And that the opposition is directed 
against those provisions? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. That is true. Mr. Gates and Mr. 
Wells, both of whom I regard as very fair witnesses and both 
men of very wide and accurate information about these matters, 
did say that their objection to the bill was limited to one or 
two of the most drastic features of the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They are not gamblers, are they? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I am not going to say about that, 
My opinion is that every transaction on a board of trade where 
the actual delivery of the grain is not contemplated is more or 
less a gambling transaction. 

The farmers of this country have come to the conclusion that 
the grain exchanges are to a large extent places where whole- 
sale gambling in their products is being conducted. 

The Supreme Court, in its decision deelaring section 4 of the 
Capper-Tincher bill unconstitutional, pointed out clearly the 
way in which Congress can in a constitutional manner under- 
take to regulate the grain exchanges, and it is under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution. Judge Taft says 
in his opinion that the main object of section 4 of the bill de- 
clared unconstitutional was to regulate the grain exchanges, 
and that was sought to be done through taxation, but it could 
not constitutionally be done. And it was held inferentially 
by the Supreme Court in various decisions that where Congress 
after a proper hearing announced a proposition as a legisla- 
tive proposition and a finding of fact that the court will as- 
sume that that fact exists, 
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Now, this bill was prepared most carefully by the legal de- 
partment of the Agricultural Department, and it starts out, on 
page 8, section 3, line 15, as follows: 

Suc. 3. Transactions in in involving the sale thereof for future 
delivery as commonly conducted on boards of trade and known as 
“ options” or “futures” are affected with a national public interest; 
that such transactions are carried on in a large volume by the public 

enerally and by persons en in the business of buying and sell- 
ng grain and the products and by-products thereof in interstate com- 
merce; that the prices of such transactions are generally quoted and 
di ed throughout the United States and in fore countries as 
a basis for determining the prices to the producer a the consumer 
of grain and the products and by-products thereof in interstate com- 
merce; that such transactions are utilized by shippers, dealers, mill- 
ers, and others engaged in ha grain and the products thereof in 
interstate commerce as a means o edging themselves inat possi- 
ble losses through fluctuations in prices; that the transactions on such 
boards are extremely susceptible to speculation, manipulation, and con- 
trol, and or unreasonable fluctuations in the 8 thereof 
frequently occur as a result of such speculation, manipulation, or con- 
BoE a eee naa e i eR aan r neren ta autor 
state hans ag aes make — business Saits and uncertain from 
time to time; and that such fiuctuations in prices are an obstruction 
to and a burden upon interstate commerce in grain and the products 
and by-products thereof and render regulation imperative for the pro- 
tection of such commerce and the national public interest therein. 

That is a finding of the Congress of the United States on the 
evidenee submitted to the Committee on Agriculture, and it is 
unquestioned that manipulation does exist on these exchanges. 
Men engage in transactions on these exchanges involving mil- 
lions of bushels of grain, either buying or selling, where the 
actual delivery of a single bushel is never contemplated. It fre- 
quently happens that the entire wheat crop of this country is 
sold from seven to ten times over in the Chicago Board of Trade 
every year. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. No; I decline to yield. The farm- 
ers of the country, the millers, and producers of grain products 
for 30 years have been complaining about the manipulation and 
control of prices by men engaged in wholesale gambling in the 
products of the farm. That is all it is. This bill does not seek 
to destroy the exchanges in so far as they may do a legitimate 
business, because they render a great public service and no- 
body would destroy them. But it does seek to exercise a legiti- 
mate control over them, and the operators on the exchanges 
are to report the transactions on the grain exchanges to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, so that the Government may be in 
possession of the facts and may know about the transactions 
and whether or not they are legitimate hedging or whether 
manipulation of the market is attempted. 

As the gentleman from Kansas said, the bill that was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court was entirely 
satisfactory to the farmers, the grain producers, and the millers 
of the country. It was not unsatisfactory to legitimate dealers 
on the grain exchanges. The Chicago Board of Trade refused 
to bring suit and it refused to authorize members of the ex- 
change ito bring ‘suit testing the constitutionality of the law. 
There is no special objection to the bill from the great ‘bulk 
of the grain exchanges and the grain trade—those who do not 
desire to corner the market or manipulate it to their own gain 
in transactions purely of a gambling nature. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. CHINDBLOM] asked me if I 
consideret Mr. Gates, of Chicago, and Mr. Falls, of Minne- 
apolis,gamblers. I make no such charges against either of these 
gentlemen. I have no information that either one of them ever 
speculated for themselves in grain. They are ‘brokers and do 
act as agent for people who, I have no doubt, gamble on the 
grain exchanges. They make their money out of commissions 
received from persons who operate on the grain exchange, 
either as cash buyers of grain or as speculative traders. 

This bill merely seeks to regulate in a proper way speculative 
trading in farm products on the grain exchanges. 

It goes no further than that, although there is a widespread 
sentiment among farmers, and it is, in my opinion, a growing 
sentiment, that wholesale trading on the grain exchanges where 
an actual future delivery of the grain is not contemplated is 
pure and unadulterated gambling, and should be stopped. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the Chicago Grain Exchange, as it 
has been conducted in the past, is the most colossal gambling 
institution in the world, The farmers of America have made up 
their minds they will no longer be at the mercy of gambling 
speculators in their produects—men who never handle in fact a 
bushel of real grain, but who deal in millions of bushels in a 
purely gambling transaction. This bill is merely to regulate 
and control. Unless it is passed and unless it cures the admitted 
evils of the present system of marketing the farmers’ products, 
a bill will be presented here that will go much further and 
penalize, once for all, a system that makes the farmer and grain 
grower the victim of board of trade gamblers. 


The gentleman from Kansas IMr. TrxcHer] is entitled to 
great credit for his work in support of this legislation. The bill 
bears his name, and very properly so. For 30 years the farmers 
of the country ‘have been urging legislation of this character, 
but, for one cause and another, it has never been able to get 
through Congress, The gentleman from Kansas, by his ability 
and persistence, was instrumental in securing legislation at the 
last session. ‘The Supreme Court having held one feature of 
that law unconstitutional, this curative legislation becomes nec- 
essary. I do not go beyond the limits of propriety, and merely 
ive utterance to what every member of the Committee on 
Agriculture knows.to.be a fact, when I say that.to the gentleman 
from Kansas, more than to any of us or all of us, belongs what 
credit is due for the enacting of this legislation. The farmers 
of the country and the great consuming public, whose good we 
hope to subserve by this legislation, owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his able championship of this measure. 

Mr, TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. OLOUSE]. 

Mr, CLOUSE, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The.gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
a consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, on the 11th day of April, 1921, 
Congress was convened in extraordinary session, and on that 
date commenced the stupendous task of rectifying the evils of 
legislation and administration that were proving so disastrous 
to the progress and prosperity of the Nation. No one professing 
to be familiar with the history of the country for the past few 
years and at the time when this administration came into power 
will dispute the fact that no Congress in the past and in all 
probability none in the future will have to deal with so many 
gigantic and difficult problems of government as confronted and 
have been dealt with by the Sixty-seventh Congress. ‘The meas- 
ure of success attending our efforts to bring order out of chaos, 
hope out of desperation, courage out of despondency, promise out 
of failure, prosperity out of panic, is entitled to and will go 
down on the fair pages of to-morrow’s history as a glorious 
achievement in the preservation of the peace, progress, and pros- 
perity of this great Republic. 

The sting of death is sin and brings forth an immortal silence, 
but the sting of political defeat, while due to sin, brings forth 
calumny and vituperation against the victor. 

Smarting as it were under the sting of defeat of yesterday, 
willing to go to any end to seek and obtain revenge for their 
overwhelming repudiation by the intelligent electorate of Amer- 
ica, our opponents, unwilling to ald in the reconstruction made 
necessary by their mismanagement of governmental affairs, have 
sought to prejudice the minds of the people against this adminis- 
tration by their unceasing abuse and groundless criticism of 
alleged inactivity and incompetency. [Applause.] Political ex- 
pedience can never justify a false accusation, nor can it long 
endure the crucial test of public opinion. 

It is well for us to remember that when this administra- 
tion assumed charge of the affairs of this Government there 
had been in the eight years next preceding heaped upon the 
shoulders of the tax-paying public a debt of $23,820,073,464.45, 
the annual interest upon which is 51,001,620, 434.62. The interest 
on this stupendous debt alone ‘amounts to almost as much as 
it required to bear the entire expense of this Government, includ- 
Ing the Army and Navy, before our opponents were elevated to 
power in 1913. Much of this debt of $23,820,073,464.45 was piled 
upon the backs of the American taxpayers through mismanage- 
ment, inefliciency, and profligate waste. Our children and onr 
children’s children will suffer and toil to pay this debt long after 
the present generation has passed from the scene of action. I 
wish it were possible to:describe in adequate language just what 
is meant by this huge sum of indebtedness, I wish it were 
possible for us to conceive its magnitude and appreciate the 
heritage that has been handed down to the generations yet 
unborn. 

That we may have at least a superficial knowledge of its im- 
mensity and what it means to ourselves and our posterity; that 
our conception of the inimitable waste and extravagance may 
be made the more clear and lucid, I shall endeavor to visualize 
this vast sum of money with the hope that it may impress our 
minds with a stronger determination to salvage the wreek that 
was brought upon us. 

If this tremendous debt were represented in United States 
currency of the one-dollar denomination, and they were laid end 
to end, it would make a string of money sufficiently long tô 
encircle the globe at the equator 112 times, with $11,227 left. 
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The distance from New York to San Francisco is 3,191 miles, 
yet this amount of money which must be raised to pay the debt 
imposed upon us in the past eight years would, if represented in 
United States currency of the five-dollar denomination, make 181 
lines between these two points with a 300-mile string left. 

If the amount of our debt were represented in United States 
silver dollars it would require 29,775 freight cars carrying 50,000 
pounds each to carry it, with 4,591 pounds left. Supposing the 
freight cars to be 60 feet in length, and allowing nothing for the 
space taken by the couplers, it would constitute a solid train- 
load of silver dollars 338 miles long with a string left five times 
longer than the Washington Monument is high. The sum of 
money necessary to pay the debt incurred under eight years 
maladministration would make a solid train extending almost 
from Portland, Me., to New York City; it would make a train 
of solid cars covering the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
between Washington and New York City, and if that train could 
continue on its journey until the last loaded car was leaving 
the Union Station in Washington, D. C., the engine of that train 
would be 110 miles on its journey across the Atlantic Ocean. 
It would constitute a solid train of silver dollars extending from 
‘the capital of my native State to Knoxville, Tenn., with enough 
loaded cars left to fill the main line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad from Knoxville to Chattanooga. The loaded cars 
required to carry our national debt in silver dollars would fill 
every foot of railroad trackage there is in my congressional 
district. 

Had the meek and lowly Nazarene started counting at the 
instant of his birth and continued counting at the rate of $30,000 
daily to the present time, there would still remain to be counted 
$2,773,160,000 of the debt we owe. 4 

The annual interest on this debt, as I have heretofore said, 
amounts to $1,001,620,434.62, It is easy to read the figures, but 
it is difficult to perceive its magnitude. It is easy for critics to 
condemn, but it would have been far better had they preached 
and practiced economy at the time this huge debt was being 
piled and heaped upon the backs of the people. Let us look now 
and see just what this sum of money which must be raised 
every year to pay the interest on the national debt would look 
like if represented in United States silver dollars. Why, sirs, it 
would require 1,252 railway freight cars, with a capacity of 
50,000 pounds each, to carry to the bondholders the interest 
accruing every year.. Assuming the cars to be 60 feet in length, 
they would, if connected together, constitute a solid train 13 
miles, 4,680 feet long. Assuming them to be 12 feet in height, 
they would, if stacked one upon the other, make 45 stacks of 
railway cars as high as the Washington Monument, with a little 
insignificant pile 49 feet high left scattered on the ground. 

Yet in the face of these astounding facts and figures we hear 
occasionally upon the floor of this House malignant abuse and 
criticism, and read of certain assaults being made by the pie 
brigade of the opposition party, among them the now chairman, 
not of the Jeffersonian-Jackson Democratic committee but of 

-the Woodrow Wilson international committee, Mr. Hull, who 
happens to be my predecessor in office and my opponent in the 
coming campaign, in which he violently assails this administra- 
tion; criticizes it for undertaking to protect American agricul- 
ture, American labor, and American industry from the ruinous 
competition of foreign markets; blames and maligns it for not 
going into the League of Nations, and villifies it for not loaning 
to the bankrupt and militaristic nations of Europe $500,000,000 
in addition to the $10,000,000,000 loaned by this Government to 
them by his own administration and by his own vote. 

In one of these articles, which evidently he believed to be 
worthy a wide distribution among the people, in fact so much 
so that it was, either at his behest or at the request of his 
friends, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 1, 
1921, he said, in speaking of the defeat of the Woodrow Wilson 
peace treaty, which in its true analysis was nothing short of an 
unholy, unrighteous, and iniquitous plot to surrender the sov- 
ereignty of this Republic to an alien- controlled supergovern- 


ment, that its defeat was “the blackest of all the black crimes: 


cominitted in the annals of the human race.” 

Ah, I wonder if he is not satisfied with the contribution this 
Nation gave when it sent 2,500,000 of the best blood of the 
Republie to fight and die on the battle-scarred fields of France; 
I wonder if he should walk to-day through the silent cemeteries 
of that devastated land and view the mounds of clay beneath 
which sleeps the immortal dust of 8,000 American heroes, if he 
would then say that the defeat of that diabolical pact was a 
crime against the human race. Let his answer be whatever it 
may, but for myself, and for the future of America, I thank 
God there were enough men of courage in the United States 
Senate to stand up and fight for the preservation of the fought- 
for freedom of America and defeat that alliance, which would 


have involyed our Nation in every war and in every strife 
throughout the world. 

In the same article he ridicules the Republican Congress, 
whom, he says, in effect, prevented the Wilson administration 
from extending a loan of $500,000,000 to European nations in 
1920, although that administration had after the signing of the 
armistice and continuing on up to September 28, 1920, loaned to 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Liberia, Rumania, and Serbia, out of funds that had been raised 
by American citizens, American mothers and fathers, out of the 
sweat of their brows, to maintain their sons upon the fields of 
battle, the enormous sum of $2,515,853,946.98. Let me read here 
just what he said in that article upon this subject: 

In vain did neng P. Davidson and other great financiers as late as 
the early spring of 1920 fairly shout that the crisis is so acute that the 


situation does vot admit of delay, except with the possibility of conse- 


quences one hardly dare contemplate. Mr. Davidson and wany other 


economists and business men were then urging the creation of a revoly- 
ing fund of $500,000,000 by this Government * * e be placed 
in the hands of a strong commission of our ablest business men, to be 
utilized as tem credits to the helpless States of Europe. This 
plea was received with deaf ears by Republican leaders, bent on every 
sort of pandemonium if it was necessary to enable them later to carry 
the national election of 1920. 

I pity this Nation, with its 107,000,000 citizens, that there 
was not a pandemonium, such as he refers to, to break out 
among the leaders of his party on November 11, 1918, and by 
it saved to the American people the $2,500,000,000 loaned after 
war, without authority of law, and with little hope of ever col- 
lecting any part of it from some of the nations. Ah, I wonder 
why this critic of the present administration could not hear the 
cry of American farmers in 1920, when, with bended backs be- 
neath the burdens of taxes and depression, they were crying 
for loans to bridge the chasm of deflation; when their crops, 
though produced at exorbitant expense were practically worth- 
less upon the market, his administration, through the Federal 
Reserve Board, prohibited the further loaning of money on 
farms and farm products, and demanded of every correspond- 
ent bank that this policy be strictly complied with under the 
penalty of complete withdrawal. 

I wonder why it was that Americans were denied relief while 
their means ahd money were being broadcast among the bank- 
rupt and warring States of Europe. I wonder if they closed 
their eyes to the report of the Secretary of Agriculture when, 
on November 15, 1920, Mr. Meredith, a Democratie Secretary, 
in his annual report called attention to the deplorable condition 
of the farmers of the country, and in emphasizing the distress, 
he said: è o 

The d 
following the World War and t te tee lack aor kevin rat Soule ond ae. 
creased consumption in European countries. f 


He did not stop with this, but he went further, and said : 


r’s ou ced n abnormally hi orth, 
at rent prices, 28. 88888808 tees than the amslier geg of 1818. 
Live stock and its products also declined to such an extent as to cause 
serious losses to producers * * * There is probably no other in- 
dustry or business that could suffer a similar experience and avoid 
insolvency. 

But let me follow this argument a little further and show 
you to what extent the farmers of this country suffered while 
their money was being loaned to European States, and while 
we are being criticized for refusing to grant them additional 
millions in loans, 

In 1918 the wheat acreage of the United States was 59,181,000 
acres, worth $31.80 per acre. In 1920 the wheat crop was worth 
on an average of $11.94 per acre, or a decline in value on the 
same acreage of $706,621,140. 

The corn crop of 1918 was 104,469,000 acres, worth on an 
average of $32.70 per acre, but the crop of 1920 had declined in 
price to $20.98 per acre, which, on the same acreage, meant a ` 
loss to the farmer of the United States of $1,229,587,590. 

There was sown to oats in 1918 44,849,000 acres, worth on 
that year’s market $21.59 per acre, which had declined in value 
to an average of $16.61 ner acre in 1920, or a loss to the farmer 
on the same acreage of $343,905,020. 

There was a crop of 6,391,000 acres of rye, worth $21.59 per 
acre in 1918, which had declined in 1920 to an average value of 
$17.57 per acre, or on the same area a loss to the farmer on rye 
of $25,693,820. 

The 1918 crop of buckwheat was 1,027,000 aeres, worth $27.40, 
which had declined to an average value of $24.40 in 1920, or on 
the same acreage a loss of $5,081,000. 

The rice crop consisted of 1,118,550 acres in 1918, worth $66.19 
per acre, while the 1920 crop had declined to an average of 
$47.75 per acre, or on the same acreage a loss to the farmer of 
$9,442,562. 

The loss to the stock grower of America on account of the 
unparalleled deflation was even more marked than that shown 
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in the figures above. Let me call your attention here to a table 
which I have prepared showing the number of live stock in 
1918 and their aggregate value, and the number in 1920, with 
the aggregate value, and then the total loss in the aggregate 
in the valne of each class in the two years immediately follow- 
ing the war. 


Loss to the farmers and stock growers within two years. 


Number. Value. Loss. 
HORSES 
paninin i 18 ooo | No 10 00% $58,804, 000 
MULES. 
777TFFF kmo] sas arsooo |} 9208,00 
MILCH COWS. 
pCI] K 24 80 | AS oor oon |} 152.884, 000 
OXEN 
FFF 
SHEET. 
10.) 4.000 28 rsz oo |} 285 543,000 
BOGS 
1900.02) N 88.800 |} 21628000 
Total depreciation for the 2 years 2, 048, 629, 000 


The loss, therefore, to American farmers and stock growers 
for this two-year period of neglect and deflation amounts to 
considerably more than $5,000,000,000. No other industry 
could have undergone such staggering reverses and survived; 
but this by no means represents the aggregate loss to the 
farmer as a result of rapid deflation brought about under the 
former administration. We must remember that prices on 
farm products continued to decline even to the last hour of the 
last day that they were in power. 

I want to emphasize what I have just said by giving you the 
market price of certain staple products on the January market, 
1920, and the price of the very same article on the market 


one year later, or in 1921; . 
January, 1920. 

Corn, No. 8, Chicago — $1.47 
Cotton, middling, New Orleans 0 
Sugar, granulated, New Tork — 1537 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, Chieago—— 2. 63 
Cattle, steers, Chicago 15. 93 
Hides, packers’ heavy native steers 40 
Hogs, Acht. Chlesgo .cc „„ 15. 12 


Twelve months from that date, or in January, 1921, the 
market prices of the very same products had undergone an 
appalling and unprecedented drop, coincident with which the 
country, from ocean to ocean and from Canada to the Gulf, 
experienced the most crushing losses and the greatest annihila- 
tion of property values in the.Nation’s history. The market 
prices in January, 1921, were: 

January, 1921. 
Corn, No. 3, Chicago -r 
Cotton, middling, New Orleans—— emmma me ai a e 
Wheat, winter, Chicago 
Cattle, steers, Chicago 
Hides, hea 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago oe 

Yet, in the face of these indisputable facts and figures, the 
accuracy of which I challenge any man to deny, we see in the 
papers an account of where this same critic, Mr. Hull, in an 
address delivered by him to the women members of his organ- 
ization recently, said: 

fi r cent A 
Sane at 6 6 8 
commerce flourishing, and prosperity on all sides. 

If what he intended to convey was that when they went out 
of power they left 100 per cent employment in Government 
offices and bureaus at high wages, then I have no dispute with 
him, but if he intended to convey the idea that there was 
100 per cent employment on the farms and in the factories 
of this country, or that farmers were thriving and prosperous 
everywhere, then I must, in fairness to myself and to my 
country, in justice to the truth of the matter, with malice 
toward none but charity toward all, deny the charge with all 
the emphasis at my command, and at the proper time and in 
the proper way respectfully invite the author of this state- 
ment to join with me in a joint discussion ef these facts 


before the good people whom I now represent and whom hè 
is seeking to be commissioned to represent in the Halls of this 
Congress. 

WHAT WE HAVE DONE TO RELINVE THE FARMER, 

When this administration came into power, on the 4th of 
March, 1921, we found the agricultural industry in the worst 
plight that it had ever been in in the history of the country. 
It was evident to all that relief must be found and found 
speedily. Congress therefore begun an investigation of the 
conditions relating to agriculture, with the result that it was 
ascertained that foreign countries were dumping into American 
ports and upon American markets one and one-half millions 
of bushels of corn every month, which was paying no duty 
under the provisions of the Underwood tariff bill, and which 
if continued threatened the complete’ destruction of the farm- 
ing industry of the Nation. We found along the Canadian 
borders millions of bushels of wheat waiting to be unloaded, 
duty free, onto the American market just as soon as trans- 
portation companies could haul it in. We found millions of 
pounds of frozen meats were being dumped onto our markets 
from South America, where cattle and sheep and swine can be 
produced at an infinitesimally low cost to the producer. These 
were but a few of the conditions confronting us when we went 
into power, hence to relieve the farmer we passed the emer- 
gency tariff act, which no unprejudiced person can study with- 
out admitting its beneficent effect upon American farmers 
and stockmen, and which in its operation has fully met and 
justified the expectations of everyone. 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION, 


In connection with the tariff act referred to we found that 
the hgricultural interests were stranded as a result of the un- 
paralleled deflation and an utter lack of adequate financing 
facilities. In order to relieve this situation and afford the 
farmers adequate privileges of obtaining loans necessary in 
the production and marketing of their products we revived the 
War Finance Corporation, and through this agency alone mil- 
lions of dollars have been loaned to the farmers, with the re- 
sult that they are to-day facing the greatest era of prosperity 
the industry has ever known. 

FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 

We found that the Federal land banks and the joint-stock 
land banks were wholly unable to meet the requirements of the 
farmers, due to the fact that the interest rate on their bonds 
was such as to make it extremely difficult to find a market 
for them. In order to obviate this situation and stimulate 
the demand for these bonds an amendment to the law was 
passed permitting the bonds to be sold at a rate of an addi- 
tional one-half of 1 per cent interest, with the result that these 
bonds are finding ready buyers on the market and the loans 
made by them to the farmers approximate $650,000,000 since 
they began to function. 

GRAIN FUTURES ACT, 

The grain exchanges and boards of trade dealing in grain 
futures in Chicago and other large cities have proven them- 
selves to be a menace to agriculture. They have so manipu- 
lated the markets as to destroy in its entirety the law of sup- 
ply and demand in the fixation of prices. Their unrestricted, 
unregtlated operations have cost the farmers of America bil- 
lions of dollars in the past, hence it was evident that some- 
thing, and something drastic, must be done in order to save the 
farmer from the fictitious and fluctuating markets created by 
this band of gamblers. We have therefore written upon the 
statute books a law regulating and restricting their operations, 
which in the years to come will prove itself to be the greatest 
factor in the prosperity of this, the basic industry of America. 

The law has already proven itself a great benefit, notwith- 
standing the Supreme Court has declared section 4 unconstitu- 
tional, but by the enactment of the bill now under consideration 
we will remove every doubt as to its constitutionality and the 
future regulations of these exchanges will be certain and 
effective. 

Other important measures affecting the farmers of the Nation 
have been enacted into law during this Congress, and the plans 
of those of us who have given our very best thought and atten- 
tion to the betterment of rural and home life are concrete in 
character and must inevitably be written upon the statute 
books. Our financial system in the past has been formulated 
with the single view of encouraging and promoting commercial 
and industrial interests, while the agricultural industry has 
been left to work out its own salvation. This Nation can never 
enjoy its full measure of prosperity unless and until the farmer 
himself is surrounded by laws that will protect him from the 
ruinous competition of foreigners and by legislation that will 
enable him to finance himself in times of stress and deflation. 
Only in this way can the farmer expect to enjoy the full fruition 
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of his labor, and: only in this way can the Nation attaim the 
zenith: off its progress, Laws of this: character are now being 
formulated with a. view to further benefiting the farmer, and 
will} in the course of orderly procedure, be placed upon the 
statute books as a part of the permanent law of the land. 


THE BURDEN OF THE TAXPAYPR MADR LIGHTHR; 


Turning now to, the relief that has been given the taxpayer 
under the present administration it is but fair to say, that, while 
our critics were desirous of accepting a mandate for Armenia 
at the cost of keeping at least 59,000, and in, all probability 
200,000, of the picked soldiery. of America upon the war-torn 
fields of Europe, while they were urging appropriations for an 
Army of 525,000 to be kept under arms within the continental 
United States, while they were insisting upon carrying out the 
1916 nayal program at an expense of billions of dollars, Warren 
G. Harding, that matchless statesman and patriot, called a 
conference of the powerful nations of the earth to meet in 
conference in the city of Washington to discuss disarmaments, 
and where by frank and open diplomacy on the part of the 
representatives of this Government. treaties were negotiated’ 
and ratified by which the peace of the world is made secure. 

Millions of dollars taxation which would have been necessary 
in order to compete in the mad rush for military and naval’ 
supremacy lias been saved to the already overburdened taxpayer: 
by this one migiity stroke. 

We found upon coming into power an army. of useless em- 
ployees in the several departments of Government, many thou- 
sands of thein duplicating the work of some other department 
or bureau, while thousands were being carried on the pay rolls 
for no other purpose than to pay a political debt to a former 
henchman, No sane business man would have tolerated for one 
minute the practices indulged in at the expense of the taxpayer, 
hence we established a Bureau of the Budget, and the director 
of that bureau is required by law to investignte each: and every 
department and report to the President, and‘ the President in 
turn to Congress, showing the exact needs and requirements 
of the several departments. As a result of putting the business 
of the Government on a business basis, placing the power and 
responsibility upon a department specially charged with the 
duty of effecting economy wherever possible, we have saved to 
the taxpayers for the fiscal’ year 1922 the sum total’ of $250,- 
134,835.03: 

Ninety-three thousand six hundred and thirty-four Govern- 
ment employees whose services were not needed were dismissed 
from the service during the year ending June 30; 1921, and in 
all 320,278 employees have been dropped from the civil pay 
rolls since the armistice. Suppose that each of this vast army 
of unnecessary employees were receiving 81.000 per annum 
and this is entirely too low for an average: salary—there’ was 
being paid out of the Public Treasury the immense sum of 
$320,280,000, This enormous expense has beem stopped by this: 
administration: and the army of useless employees sent out to 
engage: in productive enterprise: 

Had the present Congress been under the control of the oppo- 
sition and had they heeded the requests of. their administrative 
officials they would have approprinted out of the Public Treasury: 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, $5,600,000,000; We Í 


turned a deaf ear to these outrageous demands and reduceed the 
appropriations for that year: $1,600,000,000 below what they had 
req vested. 

Throngh the revenue act passed by this Congress we reduced 
the taxes to be gathered from the public 5818.000,000, and at 
the same time removed the thonsand and one petty taxes that 
were collected; on everything from a glass of Cherry Cola to a 
railroad! Pullman ticket. Railroads; have been forced to reduce 
freight rates and are in better conditiom to-day than at any, 
time in the past eight years. } 

The cash reserve of the Federal reserve banks: has increased 
within the life of this administration 37 per cent, and rediscount 
rates have fallen off from 7 to 4} per cent. Liberty bonds, 
thongh: sometimes dificult. to find a purchaser, were selling at 
around 82 cents on the dollar when: this administration, came 
into power; now they are finding an ever-ready market at 100 
cents to the dollar, with the result that the 15,000,000. bond- 
holders: of the country are approximately $2,000,000,000 better 
off than when we came into power. 

PROSPEROTS FOR TAN FUTURE PROMISING. 


While our critics undertake to belittle our achievements, the 
eternal truth stands out at every point to deny and refute their 
every charge. Instead of an army of 5,000,000 idle sons of 
American toil as existed when we came into power, there is. to- 
day increasing demands for labor oni every hand, and in some 
sections it has reached’ a point where the shortage of labor is 
very acute. Instead of a lack of money with which to carry on 
the business of the country, as was the case when we came into 


power, there is to-day billions.of surplus cash) in the banks of 

| the country seeking investors and borrowers at low rates of in- 

|terest.. Instead of pessimism and distrust, as was the case be- 
| fore: we came into power, there is shining on: the horizon of to- 
morrow the golden sunbeams of prosperity. 

E can not here refrain from reading an article appearing in 
| the Nashville Tennesseean, a newspaper published in the capital 
of: my native State; a paper that has found much joy and com- 
fort in joining the critics: of this administration for partisan: 
reasons, but, when driven to the point, they publish an article 
which: in fact and in reality shows their consistency doubtful 
and their knowledge of true conditions to be entirely different 
to that expressed on the editorial page of their paper. It says: 
FORTY BILIJONS UNUSED: CREDIT ix BANK Vaulrs—Reservoir AT HIGH- 
| Bs? MARK IN History oF AMERICAN BANRING—BONDS JUMPED: Ur 
| FirstT-CLAss Securrrims QUICKLY OVERSURSCRIBED. 

WASHINGTON, June 3.—Twenty-five billion dollars of unused. credit 

| ies in American bank vaults to-day, according to this week's statement 

‘of the Federal Reserve Board. Savings and te banks have another 

huge fund which they are most anxious to lend. While there is no 

method of measuring that sum, the Natlon’s banks probably; have, all 

[ona — untapped total of forty billions of credit avallable for business 

} ses : 

This great reservoir of unused: credit has been filling rapidly within 

the past year and stands to-day at the highest mark ever reached in 

| the story. of American banking. It has brought about a situation vit- 

i tually without parallel in our economic ae The man or firm who 

wanted to borrow mo a ag ago had difficulty in obtaining it at high 

interest rates; to-day he is. courted. by banks. and investment houses. 

Hongry dollars are strenuously seeking his employment and at low 

rates of interest. The only Peony he need have to get all the money he 

wants is pipe 8 his: loan: 

E r of securities, big or little, offered the Nation's investors 

by reputable houses within the past month or so has been snapped up 
| with an eagerness born of hunger. Fo and domestic issues alike 

3757 oversubscribed: again and again. For instance, a $24,000,000 issue 

lof bonds of the Republic of vin was, offered investors yesterday. 
Tue subscription books were opened at 10.30 o'clock. Five minutes 

later they were closed. The issue had been heavily oversubscribed: 
TREASURY OFFRRING OVERSUBSCRIBED: 

The Treasury's. offering of 000,000 in securities, paying 3} N si 
cent interest, was oversubscribed. in every district this week he 
Farm Loan: Board's offering of 878. 000, 000 ot 44 per cent tax-free bonds, 

‘offered a few weeks hack, was so heavily oversubscribed on the day it 
was offered that the board issued a few days later another $42,000,000! 
to-take up part: of: the overflow. 

The Canadian Goyernment’s 8100,000.000 bond. issue, put on the 
market «bout a month ago, disappointed thousands of investors in that 
they could not Bet a share in it. 


| Industrial offerings of. prime value meet ttie same: response. During 
35 premat weck the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. offered 


| were o 
tion. 


likewise Is embar« 
ght & Traction Co. 
000 of 5 per cent bonds. 
It had to turn away investors from their doors. he Philadelphia 
cent bonds, and many 

as they wanted; 

nks, clamoring: for 
Some of the borrowers. who 


p: 
| 1920. at a 7 per cent interest rate, and issue instead œ similar offering 


BANK EARNINGS CUT. 

The effect of this tremendous. pressure of idle funds has been to cut 
bank earnings materially. The Federal reserve banks, for instance, 
paid the Government about, $60,000,000 in excess earnings ns a fran- 
chise tax last year. In 1920 the payment to the Government was 
about the same amount, This year, however, due to lowered interest 
rates and the great volume of funds seeking investment, the Federn! 
reserve banks will pay something like $5,000,000—a drop of more than 


90 iper cent. 

otwithstanding the excess.of idle money, high rates have to be 
paid, generally, on second-trust loans on real estate. Bankers explain 
this by saying that the building trades are experiencing reco ac- 
tivity and: at price levels which appear to the bankers to be inflated. 
The bankers profess to believe there is an excellent pro: t that 
houses selling to-day for; say, 810.0090, in some localities, will sell in 
a year or so at lower figures. The high. rate is charged on: account 
of the hazard, it is stated. On prime frst mortage normal rates 
prevail; and demand for this class of security. is cult to. satisfy. 

money and plenty of it continued to help business further back 

to normal during the week. according to reports. received here. The 
movement of freight over the railroads continued to gain. The iron 
and steel industries were running at about 80 per cent capacity. Labor 
shortages in certain lines became more marked; aud in other lines the 
employment situation continued to improve. 


And now, in conclusion, I want to say, that, having an abid- 
ing faith in the intelligent judgment of the American electo- 
rate; knowing their spirit of fair play in all the adventures of 
life; their judgment shall be my judgment, their wish: my will, 
this country our country, interminable and indissoluble. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I vield five minutes to: tle 
gentleman’ from Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. 1 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, while there is much uncertainty as to the effeet of this 
grain gambling bill when enacted into law, and while there is 
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a very great conflict in the sentiment here in the House and 
elsewhere as to whether it will aid the producer of grain, I am 
going to support it with the hope that it will accomplish the 
purpose claimed for it by its author and the committee which 
has brought it to the House. 

I come from a section of the Middle West where the raising 
of grain is a great industry, and I know that I would misrepre- 
sent my agricultural constituents if I failed to do all in my 
power to strike down the gambler who would rob them of the 
fruit of their toil. 

Some time ago we passed what is known as the grain futures 
act, which regulated grain exchanges under the taxing power 
of the Constitution. The Supreme Court held recently that the 
act was unconstitutional, on the theory that we were not trying 
to gather taxes but were trying to regulate a business through 
the method of taxation. This act now under consideration, as I 
understand it, purports to regulate the stock exchanges under 
the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution, and in my 
judgment the main features of the bill will stand the test of the 
courts. When the other law was functioning, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that there was less manipulation on the 
grain market and less complaint about manipulation than dur- 
ing any similar period in recent years. I heard no complaint 
whatever, The law was held unconstitutional on the 10th day of 
May. Between the 15th and 31st of May there was the greatest 
depression in the price of wheat this country has known in re- 
cent years. There was a depreciation of 40 cents per bushel in 
wheat. It is argued that the price of other things went down. 
Yes; cotton went down 5 cents per pound and other products 
followed cotton to some extent, but it seems to me clearly ap- 
parent that when the restraint of the grain futures act was 
taken off the manipulators were again set free and gambling in 
wheat began in earnest. 

As I understand it, there is a legitimate trade in the sale of 
wheat for future delivery, and there is a good faith trade in 
hedging, but to sit by and see our great agricultural wealth 
manipulated up and down by a few venturesome speculators, de- 
stroying the law of supply and demand, and gouging the poor 
producer when he is compelled to sell, is an admission that our 
kind of Government is not able to protect its very best citi- 
zenship. 

In looking over this House and observing the gentlemen that 
are for the bill and against it, and in reading over the hearings 
and the many comments upon it, I have come to the inevitable 
conclusion that there is something in this law that has the 
grain gambler wonderfully worked up. I find the men repre- 
senting the districts where stock gamblers live and where the 
stock exchanges are located fighting this bill at every step of 
the road. I believe I am in good company in being with the 
proponents of this bill, since I come from a splendid agricul- 
tural district. And while I am discussing this much-needed 
legislation for agriculture I want to go somewhat into the 
question of what Congress in late years has been doing for the 
farnier. 

The meanest kind of lying propaganda has been insidiously 
drilled into the agricultural people that this Congress has not 
been their friend, and I am sure that there are many intelli- 
gent, fair-minded farmers who have been misled by this sys- 
tematic falsifying, and who have not taken the pains to inquire 
into the record of this Congress and the preceding one. 

The farmers’ organizations have recommended several dif- 
ferent modifications of the farm loan law. We have given them 
everything they have asked for in this regard. They have asked 
for enormous appropriations for long-term loans. We have made 
them over the criticism and opposition of the nonagricultural 
sections of the country. During the war the War Finance Cor- 
poration advanced money to promote the production and mar- 
keting of agricultural products. This Congress, in peace time, 
extended its life, broadened its scope and power, and poured 
into its treasury enormous sums of money—in fact, all that 
was demanded—with the hope that we could rescue the farmer 
from the falling markets which were fast bringing him into 
bankruptcy. 

I am glad to say that these measures had a wholesome effect. 
Everything possible was done to encourage the exportation 
and purchase of his products, The railroads were forced to 
especially reduce freight rates on agricultural products. At 
the request of the farmers’ organization we authorized the in- 
corporation and functioning of farmers’ cooperative holding 
and selling combines and exempted them from the provision 
of the antitrust law. Were it not for these needed pieces of 
legislation, no one can say what the fate of agriculture in the 
United States would have been. We know that it is the basis 


of our national wealth and that it must be encouraged and 
helped. 


Under the Underwood tariff law enormous quantities of agri- 
cultural products were being imported into this country free 
of duty, every pound of which took the place of American 
products. We hastened to pass the Fordney emergency farm 
tariff law and placed upon the statute books a law which affords 
reasonable protection for the products of the American farmer 
as against the cheaper products of foreign countries. 

I venture to say, however, that in the political hustings this 
fall you will hear it from coast to coast that the emergency 
farm tariff law was bunk for the farmer; that we export 
farm products instead of importing them. In a speech I de- 
livered some time ago I showed, in a limited way, the enormous 
amount of agricultural imports coming into this country under 
the Underwood tariff law immediately prior to the passage of 
the emergency tariff act. The fact that importation of agri- 
cultural products has been reduced to an indifferent quantity 
since the going into effect of the emergency tariff law tells its 
own story. The fact that the prices of the farmers’ products 
have increased under this law speaks more eloquently than all 
the goods-box political vaporizings that is possible between 
now and the 7th of November. At any rate, the farmers asked 
for the protective tariff on their products and we gave it to 
them to the exclusion of all other products. The New England 
States and the manufacturing districts of the United States 
have complained about our singling out the farmer for special 
favors and have bitterly arraigned the so-called farmer’s bloc; 
and yet in, my district in Indiana my farmer friends are being 
told that this Congress has done nothing for them, and some 
of them, not knowing the truth about the matter, have, to an 
extent, believed it. 

Before the present tariff law was passed 1,500,000 bushels 
of corn were dumped into our ports every month from for- 
eign countries. We found millions of bushels of Canadian 
wheat and millions of pounds of frozen meats from South 
America piled into our country as fast as transportation facili- 
ties could be afforded. That condition does not prevail now, 
and what imports are coming into this country have to bear 
a duty that helps to lift the tax burden off the backs of our 
people. The manufacturing centers complain of this emer- 
gency tariff law because they contend that it will make meat, 
bread, and corn products higher. Most of them yoted against 
the bill, and yet, to my astonishment, I find some who purport 
to represent the farmer saying that the farmer of the Middle 
West should not be in favor of this legislation. 

We passed the packers’ act over the criticism and condemna- 
tion of many of you, who have since become its defenders, 
We believed the time had come when the great packing indus- 
try, which almost overshadowed the Government and was seek- 
ing to control every kind of food product, should be regulated, 
We believed they were not giving the farmers and stock raisers 
a fair deal. They cleverly tried to make the stock raiser be- 
lieve that they were his only friends, and some of the stock 
raisers and farmers protested against the passage of the act. 
Its wholesome effect upon the stock-raising industry is now 
universally admitted. It remained for this Congress to pass 
this legislation, although it had been talked of for more than 
a decade, 

We have now in the process of the making other laws which 
I think are necessary to the farmer, and the committees of 
the House have either reported them out or are about to do so. 
I favor a plan to extend Federal aid for intermediate credit 
to the farmer. It has developed that the short-term loan of 
90 days is not suited to the crop grower and the long-term 
loan is not designed to aid in crop production and marketing 
of our great staple crops. Our live stock are neither produced 
nor consumed in 90 days. The need for longer term financing 
for our agricultural turnover is partially recognized in the 
Federal reserve system, in which provision is made for redis- 
counting agricultural paper for six months, but it is not ade- 
quate for the present needs. Bank deposits in this country as 
well as in Europe are in mostly demand deposits and can only 
be invested in short-term paper. This makes a short-term 
credit. 

In testifying before our Committee on Banking and Currency 
on the War Finance Corporation bill, Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., 
managing director of the War Finance Corporation, stated : 


It is time, however, to draw a sharp distinction between short-time 
bank pauer and the question of the liquidity of the security that under- 
lies bank paper, long or short. I maintain t the six and nine 
months’ loans on wheat and cotton made by the War. Finance Corpo- 
ration to cooperative marketing organizations are as liquid, from the 
point of view of the security, as the 90-day paper representing ad- 
vances to merchants and manufacturers. * * While the modifi- 
cation of our banking conceptions and practices is essential to the more 
orderly marketing of our agricultural products, the livestock situation 
in some respects, at least, presents greater difficulties, because, as I 
stated in my report to the President, the industry has never been pro 
erly financed. It involves a turnover of three or three and a h. 
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years, and there is no “home” to-day for live-stock pa of that 
duration, * * * As there is now no pios in our machinery where 
loans on live stock can be obtained with the assurance tbat the money 
will be available for longer than six months, although the need is for 
two and a half to three and a half years, I think 9 would be 
1 in giving the matter prompt consideration. I know that man 
ills relating to agricultural financing have been introduced, but 
would like to suggest that the live-stock situation be given a place of 
importance and, perhaps, considered separately. 

Another question which I think affects the farmer very much 
is the question of cheap fertilizer. This is not as important in 
my district as it is in the districts of many of you gentlemen 
where the soil has been tilled for a much longer period of time 
and where the methods of crop rotation and replenishing of soil 
has not received so much attention. 

It is charged openly that the producers of fertilizer are in a 
trust and that they are extortioning upon the consumer. This 
may not be susceptible to proof, but I have no doubt that it 
exists, 

The Government has spent $87,000,000 in building a nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and it is in no sense completed 
yet. We who have seen the failure of governmental operation 
of ships and railroads dread to see our Government attempt to 
run this, the second greatest construction problem of the Nation. 
The Panama Canal being a point of strategical importance, it 
is necessary for the Government to keep control of it, but I 
would hesitate to give my consent to the Government engag- 
ing in the private enterprise of making fertilizer unless the 
force of necessity required it. 

I do want to see this great power plant completed, not only 
for the agricultural good it may do but for the preparedness 
it may afford us in event of war. 

This administration has offered to lease it to private con- 
cerns. Two proposals have been made to the Government, one 
by New York capitalists and one by Henry Ford. I doubt if 
the New York proposal was made in good faith, and if it was 
I would be fearful that the Fertilizer Trust was behind it. 
The latter proposal, to me, does not seem to be hardly fair to 
the Government, and yet I do not know if we will get a better 
one. I would unhesitatingly agree to the Henry Ford proposal 
if he would unqualifiedly agree to make fertilizer. The farmer 
believes that he is agreeing to take the plant over and is un- 
qualifiedly agreeing to make cheap fertilizer. His proposal 
does not go that far. He agrees to make fertilizer if he can 
make it at a profit of 8 per cent. He himself says that he will 
not make it unless he can make it at a profit and that he does 
not know if he can make it at a profit. He asks us to spend 
$50,000,000 more in the construction of the plant and to pay 
for its upkeep during the next hundred years, which may in- 
volve us in a tremendous responsibility. 

I would rather give Mr. Ford all that we have down there 
and not take one cent in return if he would agree to make fer- 
tilizer and to keep the plant in operation continuously so that 
we might have it for security, for military safety, in event of 
war. But unless we have a better proposition I know of noth- 
ing to do but to take a chance with Mr. Ford. If it afterwards 
develops that Mr. Ford can not make nitrate at a profit and 
he turns this Nation’s great investment into a power plant for 
his own use and profit we may feel that we have been cheated, 
but we will have the power ready for any use in time of war. 

I wish I had the time, Mr. Chairman, to go into detail and 
discuss, even briefly, what this remarkable Congress has done 
not only for the farmer but for the country in general. 

We have kicked out thousands of unnecessary Federal em- 
ployees. We have -declared peace with Germany, We have 
revised the tax law so as to make its burden more equitable. 
We have established the Budget system, after it was vetoed by 
the last President, and thus insured a businesslike establish- 
ment to control all Federal expenses. We have reduced appro- 
priations for one year in the,sum of $940,000,000. We have 
reduced our national debt $425,000,000 and are leaving a sur- 
plus in the Treasury of $300,000,000, and all this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we have poured unlimited sums into the cof- 
fers of the War Finance Corporation, the Shipping Board, and 
the Railroad Administration. 

We have reorganized the various governmental activities for 
the benefit of the World War soldier into the Veterans’ Bureau. 
We have appropriated more than $30,000,000 for hospitalization 
of our late war heroes. We have passed the foreign debt re- 
funding act, and our financiers are now working on this great 
problem that this Congress inherited. 

At the insistent demand of the women of the country we have 
passed the maternity and infancy act. We have given some 
$90,000,000 for the building of roads, and $140,000,000 more for 
the years 1923-24. We have passed laws restricting and regu- 
lating immigration. We have readjusted the pay of the Army 


and Navy. We have passed the naval scrapping act and the 
general reorganization Army act. 

In all we have passed 351 bills. A few of these remain un- 
passed in the Senate. It is hoped that all of them will pass 
through the Senate by the 1st day of September. 

It would seem to me, gentlemen, that this is a remarkable 
record for a Congress who met under the most discouraging 
circumstances that has confronted any legislative body in many 
years. At the outset we were confronted with President Wilson, 
who vetoed many of the acts of Congress, including the Budget 
system bill and our declaration of peace with Germany. We 
had no power to discharge departmental employees. The great 
war having ended, 4,000,000 young men whose jobs had been 
taken by others were turned loose upon the country, and many 
of them could find no employment. Twenty-four billion dollars 
of indebtedness weighed heavily upon our shoulders. A 
burdensome and inequitable revenue law irritated the people. 
Our enormous overdevelopment in production could find no 
market on account of the unstabilized, economic conditions 
throughout the world. 

But the last Congress set itself to the task of trying to recon- 
struct a wounded, restless Nation, and this Congress—a little 
over a year old—finds the clouds drifting away. Business is 
assuming its normal proportion. We find that the financial 
horizon does not look so dark, and those who were pessimists 
a year ago are beginning to realize that the solid, determined 
American character, when given a chance, will win; that the 
marvelous natural resources and the resourcefulness of our 
people will work wonders when given the opportunity. I am 
optimistic as to the future of my country. It is true when we 
see discontent, graft, selfishness, and demagoguery brazenly 
stalking across the land that we sometimes get discouraged, 
but somehow, with all the imperfections of our kind of govern- 
ment, and regardless of the temporary missteps and the wander- 
ings of our people, their will triumphs and will eventually work 
to the good and the glory of this wonderful Republic of ours. 
Let us all have a little patience and a little forbearance until 
the great wound made by this most terrible war shall have been 
healed. All will be well with us eventually. Have faith in 
our form of government. Believe in the integrity, courage, and 
resourcefulness of our people. Do not expect legislation to cure 
everything; time will do much healing. Natural economic laws 
will help us solve our problems. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad indeed 
to give my support to this measure. I supported the former 
measure, known as the Tincher-Capper bill, believing that it 
would very materially help the producers of farm products in 
this country. I regretted the action of the Supreme Court in 
finding it unconstitutional, I believe that the provisions of this 
bill will eure that defect, and I am looking forward to much 
advantage that will result therefrom to the grain producers of 
the country, in consequence of which, in line with all of my 
actions in this Congress and other Congresses in respect to mat~ 
ters along this line, I am very glad to give it my hearty support. 

During the operation of the former act up to the date when 
the Supreme Court held it unconstitutional, May 10, 1922, the 
beneficial effects of the law were fully demonstrated. The 
producers gained materially in the prices received for their 
products and at the same time the consumer did not pay more 
for what he consumed, proving to all that such legislation 
was most wise and beneficial to both the consumer and pro- 
ducer. 

The objection of the Supreme Court to its constitutionality, 
that this regulation through the taxing power of the Constitu- 
tion could not receive its sanction, made necessary the pro- 
visions of this bill seeking to accomplish the same beneficial 
results by regulation through the interstate commerce act. 

The great Committee on Agriculture almost unanimously re- 
ported this bill, believing that it cures all defects found by the 
Supreme Court in the former bill and provides other regulatory 
features which will prevent manipulation by grain exchanges 
detrimentally to the interests of the grain producers or to the 
consumers of their products. 

The action by the House to-day, in approving this legislation, 
will be in full accord with the accomplishments of this Sixty- 
seventh Congress in respect to the many measures previously 
enacted into law of vital interest to agriculture, which is be- 
coming more and more to be recognized as the basis upon which 
rests the prosperity of the whole people that if production is 
curtailed, which will inevitably result if agriculture can not 
receive that consideration in legislation that will make it 
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pect table to pursue it, is becoming more and more to be 
rea z 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks 


in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. EAS J. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I want at the outset to say that 
I agree entirely with the gentleman from Illinois that this bill 
has been brought before this House without proper considera- 
tion by the committee that has reported it. We are taking it 
up without due opportunity having- been afforded those who 
are interested in it to know about the hearings in the commit- 
tee. I want now to protest against the bringing a bill of this 
great importance to the whole country before this House under 
a rule that provides for only two hours of general debate. 
I want to say, and I want the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
TIıNncHER], whose attention has been diverted, to hear me say 
it, that I understand perfectly the policy that he is pursuing 
in putting this bill through this House under whip and spur. 
A year ago, when the old bill was here, he frankly admitted 
that he did not want to discuss the bill at any length for fear 
he would stir up opposition to it. To-day he comes in here, 
after having industriously aided in procuring the rule that 
allows only two hours of general debate, and in answer to 
my questions he proceeds to prejudice this House against the 
grain exchanges by explosive denunciations of opponents of 
the bill; by declaring with the emphasis that he only can com- 
mand that every man in these exchanges who opposes this 
bill opposes it because he wants to gamble upon the exchanges 
of the country, because, as he puts it, he is a grain gambler. 
There is no way to return a parliamentary answer to assertions 
like that. ; 

I want to correct a misapprehension. It has been said that 
the grain exchanges of this country do not object to supervision. 
Perhaps that will be true if you will define “supervision.” But 
I want to say to you that the seven grain exchanges that would 
be affected by the passage of this bill are, every one of them, 
opposed to every provision in it from beginning to end, If this 
is what is meant by supervision, they will have none of it. The 
Kansas City exchange has millions of dollars invested in the 
facilities and instrumentalities that have made that a great 
grain market. I heard my friend the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Wurre] in his remarks just now, but I call him to witness 
that he has felicitated me many times during this summer upon 
the high level of prices and the stability of the Kansas City 
Grain Exchange. Those men who have invested their money 
and have built up that exchange until it has become one of the 
foremost grain markets in this country, individually and col- 
lectively object to the domination of their private business by a 
Government bureau. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, this is a war of extermination. 

The authors of this Capper-Tincher bill are going forth to 
war against the grain exchanges of the country. It is a joint 
authorship, a joint sponsorship, that no property right or per- 
sonal right of anyone who is connected with any exchange be 
spared; that it come to pass “that him that escapeth the sword 
of Hazael shall Jehu slay; and him that escapeth the sword 
of Jehu shall Hazael slay.” 

The bill of last year was to a degree redeemed by one sec- 
tion of it. It suppressed “puts” and “calls” and so put an 
end to sheer gambling on price fluctuations. The exchanges 
wanted that done; are profoundly glad it was done. That 
should have been done long ago by the States. But, since the 
States were neglecting to do it under their police powers, there 
was some justification for doing it under the Federal taxing 
power. That section has been validated by the Supreme Court. 

This bill is to replace the one of last year which the Supreme 
Court struck down. There is nothing in it to praise; there is 
everything to condemn. The bad features of the old bill are 
made distinctly worse; there is nothing contained in it to re- 
deem it. The old bill violated a party promise and an admin- 
istration pledge to keep the Government out of private business, 
This bill does all that and more; it seeks to broaden the scope for 
governmental, bureaucratic domination of private enterprises. 
More than all, and worse than all, this bill reeks of populism. 

These gentlemen from Kansas by this bill stage a renaissance. 
The agitation which finds expression in this legislative pro- 
posal began in the old seventh district at a time when Kansan 
Populists were drunkest with power. This bill is a hang-over 


from the populistic spree that painted red the whole State of 
Kansas. At the height of that economic delirium, in the wild- 
est hour of that political debauch, the Populists of the “old 


seventh ” made the destruction of the grain exchanges of the 
country a major scheme on their program. 

Let me digress to recall another major scheme on that pro- 
gram which my friend did not approve. It gored his ox—his 
own ox. These same Populists proposed to reform the courts 
by abolishing lawyers. They made a spectacular start right 
there in the “old seventh.” They elected to be judge of the 
district court, a court of unlimited jurisdiction, a farmer who 
neither had been admitted to the bar nor pretended to the 
slightest knowledge of the law. I recall an experience of my 
own in that court when that unlearned farmer was on the 
bench and the lawyers sat around in bewilderment, about as 
comfortable as a lot of rabbits in a burnt-over briar patch. 
[Applause.] 

That experiment did not get very far, not so much because 
the gentleman from Kansas did not like it, as because it was put 
to the test. No populistic proposal lasts very long after it is 
put to the test. But the point I make is that the spirit of 
populism survived in the “bloody seventh” and the scheme to 
destroy the grain exchanges or snatch them from their lawful 
owners has persisted. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TIN- 
CHER] himself told us last year during the consideration of his 
bill how the famous Jerry Simpson was at first commissioned to 
do the job. He told us that his distinguished predecessor had to 
go back at the end of some service here and admit to his con- 
stituency that he had learned something—something else than 
that fairly decent people wear socks. Some other Representa- 
tives from the seventh Kansas district have in their time 
learned something during experience in this House. Later came 
the doughty sponsor of this bill that is to be rushed through 
to-day under this rule. Last year the gentleman was frank 
enough to tell us that he was reluctant to discuss the measure, 
for fear of arousing opposition. The gentleman realized then, 
he realizes now—for my friend is never a Populist from prin- 
ciple—that not many on either side of this Chamber are hos- 
Pitable to populistic proposals. But the time limit for debate 
fixed in the rule under which we are proceeding, and which the 
gentleman has been so industrious in procuring, indicates that 
the policy he pursued last year would suit his purposes to-day. 

So I am in the first place opposed to this bill because it is a 
populistic proposal to seize something that belongs to somebody 
else—to get something for nothing. It is definitely provided— 
it is the one thing in the bill that is made sure by express provi- 
sions—that these boards of trade shall admit to membership the 
so-called cooperative associations of producers. The promoters 
of these associations are farmers who farm farmers; howling 
always of monopoly they would monopolize and appropriate to 
themselves the entire business in the grain markets of the coun- 
try. Admitted to membership in these exchanges, these inter- 
lopers are to be free to use and enjoy the facilities, the instru- 
mentalities, the reputation, the good will of these markets, 
which they have done nothing to build up. [Applause.] 

They are to be permitted by the unfairest of means to get 
business away from the men who have risked their fortunes 
and devoted their energies in the development of these mar- 
kets. Careful consideration of the provisions of this bill will 
convince any right-minded man that unfair, unconscionable ad- 
vantages are accorded and permitted to these associations. If 
this bill is passed, these populistic associations will, if they can, 
and just so far as they can, ruin the business of every member 
who is now competing for trade upon these exchanges, 

There is no reason to believe that such a monopoly, when it 
shall be accomplished, will better subserve the interests of the 
general public than any other monopoly subserves those inter- 
ests. And yet, but for the deliberate purpose to create such a 
monopoly that will in the end confiscate these exchanges, this 
bill would not be before the Congress, 

And, gentlemen, let me say to you in all candor, in all sin- 
cerity, that the hope of the proponents to pass this populistic 
proposal rests absolutely in the fact that you are expected to 
accept the ipse dixit of the gentleman from Kansas—in the 
fact that not one ln ten among the membership of this House 
know, or have had time or opportunity to learn from the hear- 
ings or otherwise, the real truth about these grain exchanges 
which by this bill are to be brought under bureaucratic domina- 
tion. 

I am also opposed to this measure because I would keep the 
Government—and when I say Government I mean Government 
departments, bureaus, boards, commissions, inspectors, and 
agents—I would, if I could, keep the Government out of pri- 
vate business enterprises, This bill, if will thrust the 
Government odiously and disturbingly into the private business 
of every business man upon every grain exchange in the coun- 
try. In short, it proposes an absolute domination of the busi- 
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ness done on grain exchanges. I do not believe, and I doubt 
that any considerable number of you believe, the experience of 
recent years, while we have fast multiplied boards, commissions, 
and like bureaucratic agencies—have been substituting for gov- 
ernment by law, government by men—has convinced the Ameri- 
can people that Government interference in private enterprises 
through these instrumentalities has been either wise or salutary. 

I wish time would permit inquiry whether a single one of 
these experiments has been vindicated by trial. I shall not 
enlarge upon this or give expression to general views, except 
to declare that in my deliberate opinion, when the proper bounds 
and rightful operations of a private enterprise, big or little, may 
not be defined and controlled by law, no useful purpose will be 
greatly subserved by attempting to dominate or control it by 
a board, bureau, or commission. Of this at any rate I am sure: 
The American people are becoming mortally tired of having 
bureau agents nosing about as veritable snoops in their business 
affairs. The people realize, even if we do not, that we are becom- 
ing about as bureaucratic as Russia ever was. A change has 
been demanded. It may not be out of place that I have taken 
occasion to remind my colleagues of the majority that a change 
has been promised by the Republican Party. I repeat, this bill 
is an open violation of a party promise and an administration 

ledge. 

z Again, I am opposed to this bill because, even if it be con- 
ceded that government by law is a lost art; that we have come 
upon times when we must regard a clamor for government by 
men—and by men, too, whom the people do not elect, but whom 
boards and bureaus appoint—still this bill, in my opinion, re- 
sponds to no business necessity, no economic urge, no real con- 
cern or demand of anybody anywhere, except it be a populistic 
desire and purpose to which I have adyerted. Let me account 
for this new bill and the precipitateness with which it has been 
brought in here. 

The Supreme Court recently held unconstitutional the bill of 
last year. My friend, the gentleman from Kansas, the author, 
not only, but as well the bureau of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment which had meantime been created or designated to admin- 
ister the law—both author benefactor and bureau beneficiary had, 
during the months intervening from the passage of the bill to 
its overthrow by the Supreme Court, enjoyed the pleasurable 
reaction which springs from high hopes and joyful expectations. 

The vision of multiplied bureau agents, bureau inspectors, 
bureau auditors, bureau solicitors, bureau carpetbaggers 
swarming about the grain exchanges of the country had be- 
come almost a reality. What could possibly better insure a 
triumphal return of a Kansas Congressman to a waiting 
constituency of pepulistic leanings—be more likely to evoke 
plaudits of “well done”—than to be able to proclaim the 
capture of such objectives, to boast an undisputed control and 
complete bureaucratic domination of the grain markets of the 
whole country? Mr. Chairman, we could hardly expect a 
man of the rugged determination of our friend, the gentleman 
from Kansas, to suffer a disappointment of such proportions. 
That engaging vision had, indeed, become too nearly a reality 
to be allowed to perish. 

So we the more readily understand how it is that we are 
brought so quickly face to face with a new bill, changed from 
necessity in some details, changed deliberately to serve bureau- 
cratic purposes in others, as we shall see, but unchanged as 
respects objectives. 

The bureaucratic features of the old bill were declared 
unconstitutional because an improper exercise of taxing power 
was invoked. There was no pretense in or concerning the old 
bill that the proposed interference with the purely intrastate 
business in which grain exchanges are engaged could be justi- 
fied under the commerce clause of the Constitution. The recent 
decision points out that interstate commerce was not even 
mentioned in title or text in that bill. It is true—and I cheer- 
fully accredit the fact for such use as the proponents of this 
measure may care to make of it—that the writer of the opin- 
ion, the distinguished Chief Justice, was prompted to depart 
somewhat from the direct path to his conclusions to suggest 
another possible basis for the bureaucratic sway the promoters 
of this legislation have so ardently craved. Of the gratuitous 
suggestions promptly seized upon by the bureau solicitor who 
has framed this new bill, I will say only that there is reflected 
in that dicta a tolerance of bureaucratic control of private busi- 
ness with which I have neither sympathy nor patience. 

The consideration most important to us here, however, is that 
a bureau solicitor has, as he admits, deliberately proceeded to 
frame this bill so that it will confer upon his bureau a sweeping 
control of the grain exchanges of the country and that will, later 
on, pass muster in the Supreme Court. It is absolutely a bureau 
bill—of the bureau, by the bureau, and for the bureau, A read- 


ing of Mr. Morrill’s statement in the hearings makes this plain. 
Forced, by the opinion handed down, to recognize that grain ex- 
changes are not engaged in interstate commerce—realizing that 
consequently there is to be found no express provision of the Con- 
stitution justifying Federal interference with their operations— 
the solicitor has sought to invoke certain implied powers, which 
rest wholly in recent judicial interpretations, to get within the 
range of fundamental law. The solicitor has sought to frame 
this bill under the commerce clause and has had to ask the Con- 
gress to make some ground for him to proceed upon. He wants 
findings of facts, and to supply his need has framed and asked 
the Congress to adopt as a preamble this section 3 of this bill: 

Sec, 3. That transactions in grain involving the sale thereof for fu- 
ture delivery as commonly conducted on boards of trade and known as 
“options” or “futures” are affected with a national public interest ; 
that such transactions are carried on in large volume by the public 
generally and by persons engaged in the business of buying and selling 
grain and the products and by-products thereof in interstate commerce ; 

at the prices of such transactions are generally uoted and dissemi- 
nated throughout the United States and foreign countries as a basis 
for determining the Paos to the producer and the consumer of grain 
and the products and by-products thereof in interstate commerce; that 
such transactions are utilized by shippers, dealers, millers, and others 
engaged in handling penin and the products thereof in interstate com- 
merce as a means of hedging themselves against possible losses through 
fluctuations in prices; at the transactions on such boards are ex- 
tremely susceptible to speculation, manipulation, and control, and sud- 
den or unreasonable fluctuations the prices thereof frequently occur 
as a result of such tion, manipulation, or control which are 
detrimental to the producer or the consumer and the persons handling 
grain and grain products and by-products thereof in interstate com- 
merce and make such business unsafe and uncertain from time to time; 
and that such fluctuations in prices are an obstruction to and a burden 
upon interstate commerce in grain and the products and by-products 
thereof and render tion imperative for the protection of such 
commerce and the national public interest therein. 

Mr. Chairman, the crux of this new proposal is section 3. 
Here is manifested an entire change of standpoint by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation while this agitation has been going 
on. At first the primary trouble that was to be cured by this 
legislation was defined to be the dealings in futures. Coupled 
with this for slaughter has been the incidental, if not insepara- 
ble, practice of hedging. Dealings in futures and, as well, the 
practice of hedging against fluctuations in the market have 
always been by these proponents of bureaucratic control de- 
nounced as downright gambling; those engaged in those trans- 
actions have always heretofore been characterized and berated 
as common gamblers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make my point clear. I want it 
distinctly understood that the proponents of this bill have per- 
formed a complete about-face on this matter of future trading. 
I want the membership of this House to see that when these 
proponents were seeking support for a bill which invoked the 
taxing power of the Constitution they sought to have us believe 
that dealings In futures were something essentially wicked and 
abhorrent. I want the membership also to clearly perceive that 
now when they seek by section 8 of this bill, by a preamble, by 
an apology for the provisions in the sections which follow it, 
when they seek by this shrewd method to get in under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, they ask us to both believe 
and expressly find that these very dealings, which they have 
all along denounced as wholly iniquitous, are in fact ordinarily 
so wholesome and salutary as to be affected with a national 
public interest. They now propose to preserve and perpetuate 
these transactions in the boards of trade of the country, if it 
shall require every bureau in the Agricultural Department to 
do it. Even as late as the discussion of the bill of last year 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrxcHer], in control of that 
bill, to induce support of it argued that fluctuations in prices 
were the direct and necessary result of future trading. I want 
to quote from the gentleman’s speech of last year, for I want 
you to know that when it comes to executing a backward somer- 
sault the gentleman from Kansas is some gymnast: 

During the war— 


Said the gentleman— 


in wag prohibited by law, or by an arm 
7 law, and there was a time between: 


You see how impossible it has been for the gentleman from 
Kansas to refer to trading in futures without characterizing 
it as gambling. The gentleman proceeds: 


There was not any trading in grain futures during that time; there 
was not any gambling in grain— 


There you have it again— 


and the market, while there were changes in the price, was what 
might be called a stable one. The very day that the grain exchanges 
began to 8 In grain, that day the fluctuations were manifest, 
ana from t time on until to-day there probably never was in the 
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history of our country a time when there was the difference between 
the price of the farmers’ product and the price of the consumers’ 


There was, or could have been, but one interpretation of that 
argument. It was intended to make the point, and did make 
the point, that the inevitable result of the resumption of the 
trading in futures upon these exchanges after the war, which 
the gentleman characterizes as gambling, was to effect such a 
manipulation of the markets that never before in the history 
of the country had there been such a spread between the price 
to the producer and the price to the consumer. Now, if this 
argument had been sound, if there had not been something 
wrong with the premises in the gentleman’s logic, or, if the 
gentleman will pardon me, some lack of candor and daring in 
advocacy and leadership, he would have done with trading in 
futures in his bill of last year just what he did with puts and 
calis; he would have suppressed those dealings by including 
them in section 3 of the old bill, which has been validated by 
the Supreme Court. But he proposed nothing of the kind 
in the old bill. The gentleman from Kansas was last year 
endeavoring to get a bill passed that would confer upon a 
bureau an absolute domination of these exchanges. He was, 
as he confessed in his speech last year, trying to say as little 
as possible about his bill for fear of arousing opposition to it. 
So he lambasted the traders as gamblers and inveighed against 
future trading as gambling. 

The end sought in that bill and the end sought in this bill are 
identical. But, mark you, to support the theory of last year, to 
get under the taxing power, future trading had to be condemned 
as hostile to public interests; to support the theory of this bill, 
to impose bureaucratic domination under the commerce clause, 
future trading is extolled as something that must be preserved. 

To define the issue still more clearly, let me put it another 
way. The contention heretofore has been that all trading in 
futures—the normal, ordinary, unmanipulated trading in fu- 
tures—is iniquitous, is gambling; that it is always detrimental 
to producer, consumer, millers, dealers, the public generally. 
Now the contention is, as set out in the first part of this pre- 
amble, section 3, that trading in futures, as carried on normally, 
regularly, by the public generally and in large volume upon 
these grain exchanges, is wholesome, salutary, and serves useful 
purposes; that future trading determines the prices which are 
disseminated throughout the country and abroad for use of pro- 
ducer and consumer, and affords a means of hedging against 
possible losses by millers, dealers, and others. 

All this and precisely this we find contained in the first half 
of this preamble. The facts about future trading are, moreover, 
in this first part of section 3, accurately and fairly stated for the 
first time, so far as I know, by any proponent of this legislation. 
If the case were to be rested upon these facts as so stated, then, 
in view of the holding by the Supreme Court in this recent case 
that these transactions upon these boards of trade are intrastate 
commerce, and not interstate commerce, Congress could not in- 
terpose bureaucratic control under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. So, making a virtue of necessity, the bureau so- 
licitor, special pleader, asks us to find as a further fact that 
these transactions, while normally wholesome and salutary, are 
susceptible of control and manipulation; that such manipulation 
and control frequently occur, producing a state of things which 
amounts to a burden upon interstate commerce and calls im- 
peratively for bureaucratic regulation. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the whole of section 3 has 
been painstakingly—perhaps I should not say cunningly—con- 
trived to serve the one definite purpose. An entirely new theory 
and state of facts is now advanced to obtain constitutional war- 
rant for this bill. Mr. Morrill, the bureau solicitor, admits in 
his statement in the hearings that upon this section he must 
rely for jurisdiction if a bureau is to take charge and dominate 
the grain markets. 

In determining whether we ought to make the findings of 
fact the bureau solicitor asks us to make for jurisdictional pur- 
poses, it will be instructive to see what the nly persons who 
pretended to know anything about the matters contained in this 
recital have to say. Surely little reliance can now put upon 
the bureau solicitor, who confesses that he was trying to make 
the facts and findings fit and support his theory. Surely we 
ought to be influenced very little by the gentleman from Kansas 
or other proponents who had always heretofore insisted that 
future trading is sheer gambling. Mr. Gates, a member of one 
of the leading firms on the Chicago Board of Trade, a man of 
rare intelligence, large experience, a competent witness, who 
knew just what he was talking about, testified before the com- 
mittee with respect to these particular recitals in section 3 that 
Eoas just adverted to and which you are called upon to verify. 

e says: 

If you will go back over the hearings— 


kets; it is something which happens in all 


He is referring here to the hearings on the bill that was 
passed last year— 

If you will go back over the hearings, you will find that in men 
from all over the country came bere to testify that this—future trad- 

was an essential part of their conducting business safely. 

Mr. Gates was here referring to these sales for future de- 
livery—these “options” and “futures” referred to in this 
section 3. He says these transactions, far from being regarded 
as inimical to safety, are essential“ to safety. And I re 
mind you again that at that time—at the time of the hearings 
upon the old bill—these normal transactions on the grain ex- 
changes of the country—common, ordinary trading for future 
delivery—were being challenged by the author of this bill 
and other proponents on this floor and elsewhere, and were 
being denounced as gambling transactions, the inevitable effect 
of which was to cause wide fluctuations. Mr. Gates proceeds: 

There was nothing sald about this making it unsafe; there was no 
testimony anywhere the record to indicate that there were nent 
attempts at manipulation. It was specified when it was mentioned 
that they (attempts at manipulation) were of infrequent occurrence 
and that they were very difficult to bring about under the conditions 
under which the market is controlled, (Hearings, p. 26.) ? 

The only other man who appeared before the committee and 
testified from personal knowledge—or at all, for that matter— 
as to the fact and the frequency of manipulation—corners, as’ 
they are commonly referred to—was Mr, Frederick B. Wells, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Wells is a man of the same high 
character as Mr. Gates, whose manifest frankness and candor 
you will commend, and who spoke out of a large experience 
and from an ample knowledge of the whole matter. He says: 

I fail to find in the record any testimony from men of experience 
that transactions are extremely susceptible to speculation, manipula- 
bese Fr control. It has been admitted that at times, under abnormal 
conditions, there bave been evidences of oy fang ar possibly there 
has been manipulation, but it 1s not a contin feature of the mar- 

k of markets under 
abnormal conditions. (Hearings, p. 56.) 

I want to say for myself I sat through the brief hearings 
accorded on this bill and I read last year the hearings before 
the committee on the old bill. These grain men are entirely 
right in their contentions, The bill, as I have shown you, then 
proceeded upon an entirely different theory. No one who knew, 
or who pretended to know, how business is conducted on these 
exchanges contended, either from the standpoint of a propo- 
nent of or an opponent of the bill, that these infrequent manipu- 
lations or plunging speculations upon the market made the 
normal business of these exchanges unsafe or affected them in 
any way with a national public interest. This question is 
mooted for the first time in this bill. Proponents are, as I 
have said, now simply seeking to make virtue of necessity, 

If the members of this committee by their votes leave this 
section 8 in this bill, they will do it upon the ipse dixit of the 
framer of the bill, without any supporting evidence, without 
consideration of any primary facts upon which and from which 
they may be justified in reaching sound conclusions. The pri- 
mary facts, so far as they are available, all point the other way. 
If, having adopted this preamble, we, in Committee of the 
Whole, accept the provisions in the subsequent sections of this 
bill, empower the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint an indefi- 
nite number of bureau agents and inspectors and turn them 
loose upon these grain exchanges—to revise rules, change meth- 
ods, prescribe new forms of contract, dictate and interfere at 
every point, and to supervise every transaction—we will place 
the burden of an enormous expense upon the taxpayers of this 
country, while, without doing the least good, we are doing incal- 
culable harm. There has been developed in these hearings no 
complaint on the part of the producers, consumers, millers, 
dealers, anybody, of the general methods, the everyday business, 
the normal operations of these grain exchanges. It is true, Mr. 
Chairman, that the rules, regulations, methods, forms of con- 
tracts—both as regards the making and the performance of con- 
tracts—which prevail in these exchanges are not easily under- 
stood by the uninitiated ; neither are the arguments and reasons 
for many of them easily comprehended. They have not been 
made out of hand by experimenters or adventurers in the busi- 
ness of handling grain. They have been evolved out of long 
experience. They have been a natural growth, responding to 
many requirements and to protect a variety of interests, They 
make for simplicity, economy of time, the saving of waste and 
expense, definiteness in bargains, avoidance of disputes and liti- 
gation, certainty of performance, protection of buyer, seller, and 
all others directly or indirectly concerned in the multiplied 
transactions of a busy market. 

Discussion in these hearings of rules, methods, practices, 
transactions upon these exchanges has tended to establish that 
the greater the business of an exchange the greater the number, 
variety, and volume of transactions—yes, if you please, of 
speculations, in the ordinary, dictionary meaning of the term— 
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the less likelihood there is of manipulation, the better the price 
to the producer, the more stable and satisfactory the market to 
millers, dealers, and consumers; that the more you restrict 
transactions by artificial and unnatural hindrances to trade— 
the more yon interfere and impose shackles—the poorer, more 
unstable, and less satisfactory the market to everybody. Of 
this Mr. Wells had this to say: 

Anything that is done to narrow the trade on the markets facilitates 
manipulation. There is no question about that. It is a great deal 
easier to manipulate a narrow market up or down than it 
liquid market, because the manipulator 
tion that he would where there was a great volume of trade. 
you should bear that in mind in connection with any restrictions which 
you place upon future trading which would tend to limit or reduce the 
yolume of trading, (Hearings, p: 64.) 

The grain business is sué generis. There is, Mr. Chairman, 
no other business in the world that rests so much upon a con- 
stant exercise of individual judgment, or calls for finer exer- 
cise of individual judgment and courageous initiative than does 
the grain business. It is a business that is not only affected by 
mutable conditions of supply and demand the world over but 
by uncontrollable accidents of wind and weather the world over. 
With these men, whose transactions, as this bill recites, deter- 
mine world-wide prices, a nice balancing of probabilities upon 
ascertained facts, a quick reasoning with accuracy and daring 
from cause to effect, are matters of daily, even hourly, necessity. 
Such business, composed of such men, involving such transac- 
tions, will neither function nor prosper half enslaved and half 
free. 

‘And are not personal rights, property rights, to be given 
some consideration? Suppose it be true that at remote inter- 
vals, by abuse of privileges, a corner is manipulated on some 
exchange. These things, of course, do happen, but only, as the 
evidence proves, infrequently, at long intervals, How is it pro- 
posed to mend matters? By imposing permanent, bureaucratic 
domination; by imposing a virtual and wholly irresponsible 
dictatorship over the business. These iniquities when they 
occur do not spring from ordinary rules, practices, or condi- 
tions. They offend against and transcend, in both letter and 
spirit, all rules, practices, and conditions—constitute a defiance 
of rules, an uncontrollable mutiny against the established 
order on these exchanges, It is as if, because a refractory 
element in a community breaks out at intervals in crime 
or riot and defies authority, a permanent régime of martial 
law were to be substituted for republican government. Men, 
American citizens, belong to these exchanges, engage in busi- 
ness on these exchanges, American citizens, honored and 
respected in the communities where they live, invest their 
money in the grain business, erect warehouses, and provide 
the other multiplied and expensive facilities of a regional grain 
market. All is private property, and every bit of it is engaged 
in and affected by the hazards of private business. These men 
voluntarily procure memberships on these exchanges; volun- 
tarily enter upon this line of business; voluntarily invest their 
money; voluntarily put forth hard, concentrated effort, by 
honesty, diligence, and fidelity to attract a clientelle, win suc- 
cess and prosper as men in other lines of business undertake 
to earn the confidence of their fellows, win success, and prosper. 
Are they to be treated as if boards of trade exist under com- 
pulsion? As if they have had no beginning and can have no 
end? As if individuals connected with them have had no choice 
whether to belong or to refrain from belonging? But that is 
precisely the reasoning and the attitude of the framers and the 
proponents of this bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the aspect of this legislative proposal 
most disturbing is the utter uncertainty as to how far bureau- 
cratic interference will go or to what arbitrary limits this 
domination will be exercised if this bill should become law. 
No limitations whatever are fixed upon the exercise of the 
arbitrary power that is conferred. “Oh!” they say, “ Mr. 
Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, can safely be trusted!" 
Suppose this be granted, Mr. Wallace will not always be Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Moreover, we know that the Secretary 
himself will have about as much to do with it as will one of 
us. We know from experience, from the very necessities of the 
situation, that not the Secretary himself, but subordinates, 
will determine what in the way of control is to be exercised 
and how it is to be exercised. We do know that this bill con- 
fers more arbitrary power than did the old bill. Where the 
proponents took an inch before, they now take an ell; where 
before they went a mile, they now go a league. We can only 
judge of what they propose to do, or of what they will likely 
do, by observing first what has been set out here in this 
preamble and then by studying the provisions in the subse- 
quent sections of the bill. 

In this preamble we are asked to find that— 


the transactions on such boards are extremely susceptible to specu- 
lation, manipulation, and control, 


This is neither good English nor good sense. Probably the 
intention was to charge that in these transactions there is op- 
portunity for speculation and that the prices of grain are sus- 
ceptible of manipulation and control. So you are asked to 
find that the regulation of speculations upon boards of trade 
is imperative. What are speculations? The dictionary says 
that, in commerce, speculation means, To buy or sell with 
the expectation of profiting by a rise or fall in price.” What 
will the bureau be expected to do about this?’ Wonld the 
gentleman from Kansas have speculations suppressed? Or does 
he expect the bureau to so regulate speculation, the buying 
and selling of grain, that his constituents will all the time get 
more for their wheat and my constituents will all the time pay 
more for their bread? í 

But they say prices are susceptible to manipulation and con- 
trol. Granting that this is true; granting that it Is deplorable; 
deny, if you will, that it is inevitable—how will the bureau 
interfere to regulate these things? If the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture himself were asked to-day how he would prevent it, he would 
tell you that he does not know how these abuses of privileges may 
be prevented. He would tell you that such a thing as preventing 
men who buy and sell grain from crossing the line at times 
from speculation to manipulation would be absolutely impossible. 
It is a bold thing to do; it is a hazardous undertaking; it 
involves a base betrayal of confidence, a gross abuse of privi- 
lege; but in spite of all this once in a while a man will do it, 
once in a while it will happen, and all the rules in the world 
and all the statutes upon the books will not prevent it. And 
yet it is proposed in paragraph (d) of section 5 of this bill 
that the bureau shall require as a condition to the procure- 
ment of a permit to do business as a “contract market” that 
governing boards of these exchanges must provide for the abso- 
lute prevention of manipulation of prices or the cornering of 
any grain by dealers at these “contract. markets.” If this 
prerequisite shall be prescribed in the law, no board of trade 
in this counfry could qualify. It would strike down and put 
out of business every one of them. Mr. Wells in his state- 
ment to the committee called attention to the universal desire 
in the membership of these exchanges to eliminate to the 
utmost of possibility improper manipulation of grain prices, 
but he told the committee what the committee ought to have 
recognized without being told, that it is impossible to prevent 
the misuse of privileges and facilities. 

Of course, these“boards of governors could make rules and, 
perhaps, do something else to discountenance corners and 
manipulations; but, as I have intimated, the manipulators of 
corners in grain have about as much respect for rules and 
like impediments as burglars have for safes and combinations, 
It would be quite as practicable and reasonable to require of a 
national bank before it could have a charter to do business 
that its board of directors shall provide in advance for the 
absolute prevention of robberies from without and larcenies 
from within. This paragraph (d) is an illuminating side- 
light upon the arbitrariness and destructiveness with which 
the bureaucratic domination provided for in this bill is to be 
exercised, 

I can not in this general debate discuss. seriatim the ob- 
jectionable provisions of this bill. I am now objecting to the 
proposal in its entirety. 1 am making the point that no in- 
terest will be subserved by projecting the Government into the 
grain business. I go further, and aver that the bureaucratic 
interference proposed will work injury to every interest con- 
cerned. I can illustrate by reference to paragraph (f) of sec- 
tion 5. This paragraph, like the others of the section, defines 
conditions and requirements to be complied with before a board 
may be designated a “contract market.” The grain exchanges, 
as well they may, especially object to this paragraph (f). Mr. 
Gates, before the committee, remarked that the paragraph con- 
tained entirely new matter which, as he put it, “is more far- 
reaching in effect upon future trading than anything that has 
been proposed.” 

Mr. Wells presented to the committee the comment upon it 
of the Secretary of Agriculture himself. This is what the Sec- 
retary has to say about it: 


Subdivision (f) is a new subdivision, not found in the precedin 
statute, designed to give the Secretary of Agriculture power to dea 
with the question of grades that may be delivered on contract, premiums 
and discounts, inadequate elevator capacity, and any other conditions 
that may have similar importance in relation to the prices and exe- 
cutions of contracts. 


Mr. Wells addressed himself to this interpretation by the 
Secretary of that paragraph: 

In my judgment— 

Says Mr. Wells— 


it would be absolutely impossible for the Secretary of Agriculture or his 
technical men in his laboratories to establish grades deliverable on con- 
tracts, or to establish premiums and discounts which would not have the 
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effect of narrowing the markets very, very materially. And, as I pointed 
out a few minutes ago, anything you do to narrow the markets increases 


the ease of manly ation, weich is the th you are trying to defeat. 
The Chicago market, for instance, has a wide variety of wheat deliver- 
able, different grades of different varieties, because of the fact t 
it has tributary to it a large number of varieties of different wheats. 
We know from personal experience that we can not rely on technical 
laboratory men to adjust these matters. 

Further on in his statement, Mr. Wells, in colloquy with the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], further refers to this 
paragraph or subsection and to the Secretary's interpretations 
of it. Let me give you the colloquy: 


Mr. WELLS. To show you how these technical things work out, Mr. 
TINCHER, let me say this: I was talking with a man m Kansas City 
the other day, speaking about Federal grading. He said. Well, they 
have got it to a point now where a car of wheat will come and we 
will say it was cut with a header and ay on the ground and became 
stained. We never call that an g but stained, and we would sell 
that to the mills, and they would never pay any attention to it. But 
now a technical laboratory man takes that stained wheat and holds it 
up to a certain kind of light, and then holds it up to another kind of 
light, and he says that is bran burnt. What does the miller do then? 
He backs right away from it; and whereas he used to pay a fair price 
for that to-day he says, ‘That is burnt wheat and I won't take it ex- 
cept at considerable discount.’ ” 
> r. oe Is that the fellow that works for the Government that 

oes tha : 

Mr. WELLS. Yes; the technical man, 

Mr. Tixcuer. Well, he ought to be shot at sunrise. 

Yes; I want to interrupt this colloquy to remark right here 
that my friend the gentleman from Kansas will, if he succeeds 
in getting this legislation, observe many other instances of 
bureau “smart alecks” that ought to be shot at sunrise. But 
to proceed with the colloquy: 


Mr. WELLS. But that is the whole tendency of the laboratory de- 
termination of these things. Perhaps from a scientific standpoint that 
wheat is burnt; I don't know; but it never made any trouble until we 
had these highly trained technical men. 

This shows how the interference of technical experts, mere 
theorists, works out in practical business transactions. 

The only answer returned by the proponents of this bill, 
the answer reflected in questions and comments of the mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Committee in these hearings, is that 
the Secretary will not be bound to go so far. But does that 
get anywhere? Do we not all know that when you open the 
way to any one of these bureaus of Government to exercise 
bureaucratic power, they go the limit? How this disposition 
manifests itself in practice is shown by the change in para- 
graph (a) of section 5. In the former bill only those boards 
of trade might be declared contract markets which, among 
other things, had official weighing and inspection service. Dur- 
ing the year before the bill was declared unconstitutional the 
bureau got a taste of blood. The discovery was made that very 
likely not enough power had been afforded to enable the bureau 
to absolutely install and operate a Federal weighing and inspec- 
tion service at each of these markets. So when this bill came 
from the bureau to the committee, it came with the added re- 
quirement that before any official weighing and inspection serv- 
ice could be available to a board of trade, it must be approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. That was considered by the 
bureau solicitor, and I have no doubt he was right about it, as 
sufficient to enable the bureau to displace every State-created 
weighing and inspection service by a Federal weighing and in- 
spection service, and there can be not the slightest doubt that 
that was the intention and purpose of the bureau when it wrote 
that added matter into this bill. The iniquity of this will be 
shown when that part of the bill shall be reached. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee ought not to recommend this 
bill for passage. If a considerable number of the Members of 
the House study this bill in the light of the hearings upon it, 
scrutinize these provisions which confer bureaucratic power, 
this committee will not recommend this bill for passage, but 
will amend it by striking out all of it after the enacting clause. 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. HUDSPETH, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am in favor of this bill regulating grain exchanges 
because I have never believed that any legitimate business is 
benefited by gambling. In the old days in western Texas, 
when the “knights of the green cloth” used to keep open 24 
hours a day, it was contended by some that it was essential 
to the commercial development of the towns that gambling 
be permitted. While there were some interests there that ad- 
vocated a continuance of these gentlemen who were nimble with 
their fingers, consisting mostly of saloon keepers, some livery- 
stable men, and a few hotel men, eventually law and order 
asserted themselves and these gentlemen were put out of busi- 
ness, and the towns went right on and developed much more 
rapidly without them, 


In reply to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ettis] that 
these exchanges are essential to marketing the grain of this 
country and conducive to better prices, I would ask him if he 
believes the cotton exchanges in New York, New Orleans, and 
other places where they gamble in cotton futures and sell for 
the Texas crop 8,000,000 bales, while we produce only 4,000,000 
annually, and for the whole country twice that amount of its 
production, have increased the price of cotton? If he does, then 
I say he had better go back, if he has any farmer constituents 
in Missouri, and talk to them about that proposition, and I think 
he will return here in a different frame of mind. Of course 
his farmer constituents in Kansas City might agree with him. 

Mr. Chairman, there has not been a farmers’ convention in 
Texas in 10 years that has not declared for this, or a similar 
measure. There has not been a farmers’ convention in 20 
years that has not declared against gambling in cotton futures, 
and I have a bill to put them out of business, but I can not 
get consideration of it. There is another measure that I am 
greatly interested in, but before I get to that I want to say 
that the same contention was made here when we passed the 
act putting the packers and stockyards under the supervision 
and regulation of the Secretary of Agriculture. It was con- 
tended that it would not be of any benefit to the producer. 
But placing the stockyards under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has done this much good: The stock- 
yards people were selling prairie hay to the shipper, for which 
they paid 40 cents a bale, for $1.25 a bale, holding the shipper 
up for a profit of 80 cents a bale. Since this law came into 
effect and the supervision of stockyards has been under the 
Secretary of Agriculture—and I trust he will be Secretary of 
Agriculture as long as this administration remains in power— 
they have not been able to hold up the shipper in any such 
fashion. I wonder whether the gentleman from Missouri will 
contend that that law has not benefited anyone in this country. 

The bill to which I wish to refer, and in the interest of which 
I have obtained petitions from the retail merchants’ associa- 
tions and from the wool producers of the country, is a bill that 
has been sleeping quietly in the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce since March, 1920, known as the truth-in- 
fabrics bill. 

Now, what is that bill and who opposes it? It is a bill to 
curb profiteering and increase production both in wool and in 
meat. The hearings on this bill were held in March, 1920, 
and thus far there has been no other interest here opposing 
it except the man who wants to manufacture shoddy clothes” 
and call them “all wool,” which he can truthfully do at the 
present time, and deceive the consumer and purchaser into 
believing this shoddy fabric is made from virgin wool fresh 
from the sheep’s back. 

Now, let me say to the Republican majority—you are in con- 
trol of legislation here, and have been for three years—why do 
you permit this bill to remain in the committee and, it would 
seem at the present time, “sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking”? Who is in favor of it? First, the wool producers 
to a man all over the United States; second, the retail mer- 
chants’ associations throughout the United States, because they 
want to deal honestly with their customers and sell them what 
they think they are buying; third, certain woolen manufac- 
turers of the United States, who desire to manufacture virgin 
wool fabrics and deal honestly with their customers, and who 
have for their competitors the “all wool” manufacturer, better 
known as the manufacturer of “shoddy goods“; and fourth, 
the plain people, the great mass of American consumers. I 
dare say, my friends, that four-fifths of the clothes upon the 
backs of every Congressman here have been converted into 
cloth from old rags, picked from the streets, and rewoven prob- 
ably as many as eight times. Ah, you say, on account of the 
United States and the world producing less wool than we con- 
sume it is necessary to reconvert rags and clippings into re- 
woven wool in order to clothe the human race, I say, yes, 
that is so; but brand it “ shoddy ” if it is all shoddy or the per 
cent the fabric contains of shoddy material. This is just 
common honesty. Who objects? The lobby of manufacturers 
of shoddy goods. Why? When this bill passes they will not 
be permitted to further dupe the public. If they do they will go 
to jail, where all profiteers, rascals, and crooked people belong. 

When you, my colleagues, go to your tailor and want a suit 
of clothes and he shows you an all-wool piece of cloth, how 
many of you believe but that you are getting all-virgin wool 
fabric? I dare say ninety-nine out of every hundred. The 
tailor is not misrepresenting. It is all wool, but probably re- 
woven from old clothes and rags a half dozen times. It may 
have been made from a saddle blanket, but it is all wool. Do 


you call for all “ virgin wool” when you order your suit? No. 
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Now, you have your pure food and drugs act, compelling the 
honest labeling of your medicines, and the guaranty of the 
purity of the food you eat. Why not the same guaranty of hon- 
esty in the clothes you wear? Do you know how many pounds 
of wool last year were made from old rags and reconverted? 
Eighty-six million pounds, against 440,000,000 pounds of virgin 
wool—almost one-fourth. The manufacture of shoddy goods 
has been increasing in the past 50 years at an alarming extent— 
something like 50 per cent. What did that wool reconverted 
from rags sell for? Seven cents a pound. What did the virgin 
wool sell for on an average? ‘Twenty-five cents per pound. 
Yet when manufactured in clothing each brought the same, 
The cost of the rewoven, or shoddy, wool in a suit of clothes 
is $1; of virgin wool, $4; but the purchaser of the suit has to 
pay as much for the shoddy suit as for the virgin-wool suit. 
They are both “all wool,” yet the virgin-wool suit will wear twice 
as long as the other. On, you say, “A man ought to buy what 
he wants, and that he is not to be prevented from buying what- 
ever he likes.’ ‘This bill does not prevent that. He can buy 
what he wants, but he will get what he thinks he wants. He 
will not be deceived into buying something that he thinks he 
wants and getting something that he did not want—old, com- 
mon, everyday and Sunday, too. Honesty is all the advocates 
of this bill are clamoring for. 

The number of sheep in the last 10 years in the United States 
has decreased from 66,000,000 to 46,000,000—a 10,000,000 de- 
erease. During that same period wool woven from rags has 
increased from 60,000,000 pounds in 1910 to.86,000,000 pounds in 
1920, but the price of clothing was not reduced, for the shoddy 
manufacturer sold his “all-wool” clothes that he paid on an 
average of 7 cents a pound for the wool contained therein for 
the same ‘price that the manufacturer of virgin-wool cloth 
received for his that he paid on an average of 25 cents a pound 
for the wool contained therein. Who is duped? The con- 
sumer—the men and women who purchase the clothes—cer- 
tainly. Oh, you say we need substitutes for wool in order to 
clothe the people. I agree with you. No quarrel between us 
there, This truth-in-fabrics bill does not limit the use of sub- 
stitutes. 

The manufacturer may use all the substitutes he desires and 
any quality he desires. This bill protects the public by giving 
the people knowledge of the presence of the substitutes, or the 
ingredients entering into the woolen fabrics. The cotton manu- 
facturer is ag much interested in the enactment of this bill as 
the producer of wool. It will, in my judgment, enhance the 
price of cotton, for under it all goods must be truthfully labeled 
and branded. Every bill that has been passed or will be passed 
declaring for honesty in commercial transactions will be vigor- 
ously opposed and has been in the past. The pure food and drugs 

t, passed by Congress in 1906, was vigorously assailed by a 
lobby of manufacturers of adulterated drugs and unwholesome 
and insanitary food. dso the oleomargarine manufacturers 
vigorously opposed the act that caused all substitutes for butter 
to be correctly branded. Also the insecticide act, passed a num- 
ber of years ago; but there is not a man in this Congress that 
would have the temerity to rise from his seat and ask for the 
repeal of a single one of these beneficial and salutary laws. If 
he did his seat would be occupied by another after March 4 
next. ‘I say this act will greatly increase the number of sheep 
in the United States and the amount of wool produced. Why? 
The answer is plain. The sale of substitutes without making 
their presence known always destroys the law of supply and 
demand that usually governs production—that is, it dislocates 
all economic principles. The unrevealed presence of substitutes 
works to the disadvantage of the use of the genuine article. If 
you go to your merchant or tailor to buy a suit of virgin wool 
and he hands you down a suit of “all wool,” woven from 
rags, and you fail to buy the all-virgin wool fabric, you are de- 
ceived in your intentions, and the sale of virgin wool is thereby 
lessened. The sale of a substitute, where its presence is con- 
eealed, deprives the people of their right to choose between the 
substitute and genuine, forces ‘them to buy substitutes against 
their will, and, last, permits the seller to obtain the price of the 
genuine for the substitute and thereby profiteer on the public. 

The opposition claim it will raise the price of virgin wool. 
My answer is that it will probably raise it some, but not ma- 
terially. It will certainly stimulate production, thereby caus- 
ing more sheep to be raised and more wool produced in this 
country. But, say it raises the price of virgin wool 5 cents 
a pound, this will not mean more than 25 cents additional in 
the cost of a suit of clothes. Who would not be willing to pay 
25 cents more for a suit of clothes when you knew you were 
getting an all-virgin wool suit? Some would say, Would you 
stop the manufacture of shoddy goods?” I would not, and 
neither does this bili do such a thing. Shoddy goods reclaimed 


from rags have their place, and a legitimate use, in our econ- 
omy. The manufacturer can go on manufacturing shoddy 
‘goods, and he can call them all wool if they are all wool, but 
he will have to state the truth, that there is no virgin wool 
therein and that they are manufactured from rewoven mate- 
rial. Here each class is defined so you will fully understand 
what is meant by each term as embraced in the bill I advocate. 

You see advertisements daily in the newspapers of your 
town as follows: “All-wool suits and dresses marked down, 
half of former price.’ You go and purchase, thinking you 
are getting a virgin-wool garment. The seller is telling the 
truth. The garments offered for sale are “all wool,” but in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the fabrics in those gar- 
ments are rewoven from old cloth and rags. No.one will con- 
tend that they could be as durable as cloth made from virgin 
wool, A certain chemical treatment is given these old rags 
and used clothes in reconverting them into wool again. The 
fiber being subjected to this chemical treatment is deprived of 
a great deal of the natural oil the virgin wool has, and also 
deprived of the oil by the wear they have been subjected to. 
No one will contend that when that fabric has suffered by 
wear, by age, by cutting or breaking, by the reclaiming proc- 
ess, the chemicals, the heating, the tearing and shredding and 
handling, all combined to weaken the process, yet it is wool, 
“all wool.” Still, no one will claim for a moment that it is as 
strong and durable as wool fresh from the sheep’s back. 

The argument is made against the bill that it will cost the 
Government an immense sum ‘to administer this law. Well, it 
is estimated that it will cost about 1 cent on each garment man- 
ufactured, or one-fifth of 1 cent on each running yard. Do you 


‘think the public would object to this additional tax when they 


know they will be getting honestly branded goods—just what 
they call for and what they pay for? I know they will not. 
Think of the immense benefits to be derived from such a small 
cost. It is stated that the administration of the pure food and 
drugs act costs the Government $600,000 a year. Do you hear a 
single taxpayer object to the cost of administering this wise 
and beneficent law? This law has saved the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of our citizens and protected their health. No one 
should place money against human life. Will this act be en- 
forced? It certainly will. The penalties are adequate to 
guarantee an enforcement. If a manufacturer misbrands or 
misrepresents his goods, his registration certificate is taken 
away and his goods are not permitted to be shipped in interstate 
commerce; besides, the officers of the corporation are subject to 
fine and imprisonment where they knowingly violate this law. 
The retailer is protected in that he has a guaranty from the 
manufacturer as to ingredients in the fabrics he sells. There 
will be no trouble about its enforcement and you will get honest 
goods when this bill becomes a law, and it will be enacted not- 
withstanding the lobby of the “shoddy” manufacturers. You 
will see when the people fully wake up, as they are slowly be- 
ing aroused, 

Now, it is up to this great Republican majority, who promised 
the people so much in the last election in the way of relief and 
have done so little, to report this bill out and pass it. Oh, some 
say they are opposed to it because it infringes on State rights; 
that it prevents the State from regulating its own affairs. No; 
it does nothing of the kind. It simply provides for the correctly. 
branding of all goods that enter into interstate commerce, 

Congress could not pass a law that would infringe upon the 
rights of the States without doing violence to the Federal Con- 
stitution. It is true that sometimes this is done, but the 
Supremé Court usually delivers the knockont blow when the 
law reaches that tribunal. I am as strong a State rights man 
as ever stood on this fioor, and if I believed that this bill in 
any way interfered with the States or their legislative bodies 
in regulating commerce or manufacturing within the States, 
I would oppose it as vehemently as I opposed the Esch-Cummins 
Act, which destroyed all regulating of railroads by State 
tribunals within the respective States and lodged the sole power 
of all rate making with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Now, why does the majority party refuse to permit this bill to 
be reported out of the committee? very farm journal and 
almost every farm organization in the United States are advo- 
eating the passage of this bill. The retail merchants want it, 
the woolgrowers’ associations everywhere are clamoring for it, 
the Texas Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association, one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in this country, that meet in 
annual session to-morrow in my district, will resolve strongly 


in favor of it by a unanimous vote. Leading journals every- - 


where, like the New York World and the Chicago Tribune, are 
advocating it in the strongest kind of editorials. This news- 
paper advocacy reaches as far west as the Los Angeles Herald, 
in California. The great consuming public are demanding it; 
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that means the laborer, the professional man, the stockman, and 
the farmer. The plain folks everywhere want it. Who are 
opposing it? The manufacturer of shoddy goods. There were 
68 manufacturers of “all-shoddy goods” in 1914 and 82 in 
1919. Well, where lies their power in preventing this legis- 
lation from even emerging from a committee? You Repub- 
licans are responsible for legislation or a failure of proposed 
legislation. These 82 manufacturers, in voting strength, are a 
mere bagatelle as compared with the rest of the country. Then 
their strength must lie in the fact that they donate somewhat 
liberally to Republican campaign funds. Well, you will need 
all their surplus that they have squeezed from the people and 
fraudulently wrung from their pockets by selling them a sub- 
stitute as genuine when the election rolls around this fall. 

If you do not pass this bill now, with your 169 majority, the 
people will send a Congress here, after the 4th of next March, 
who will listen to the voice of the folks back home, and not the 
whisper of the interests, who not only want special favors but a 
dishonest advantage, that will pass it. You can not render one 
valid excuse why this bill should have lain in committee three 
long years. 

I am going to talk a little plain, but I am going to stay within 
the facts. Listen: Selling a substitute as the genuine is a lie 
and a fraud, and the propriety of the act is no more open to de- 
bate than would be the act of stealing. Forget about your cam- 
paign fund as far as the interest mentioned is concerned—you 
can get plenty from many other special interests—and commit 
yourself to an act that will benefit the whole people. Pass this 
bill and small bunches of sheep will spring up on every farm in 
this country, greatly increasing our supply of meat and clothing. 
The farmer will raise more wool and better wool when he knows 
his virgin wool will not be sold in competition with rags. Oh, 
the ery of the ragpicker will still resound throughout our streets 
and alleys, but he will have to remove his mask and come out in 
the sunlight; so will the man who manufactures his goods. I 
am so wedded to the virtues of this measure—and I see no de- 
fects—that I am going to make it din in your ears from day to 
day until you will see the words “truth in fabrics” chasing 
each other up and down the wall in your slumber, and it will 
not be peaceful slumber as November draws near if you don't 
respond to the wishes of the people in this matter. The people 
back home are also becoming aroused and are expressing them- 
selves through their various associations. You have not heard 
the last of this by any means, And the shoddy manufacturer 
will find that we are like the great American admiral—* have 
just begun to fight.” [Applause on both sides.] 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. TINCHER. I also yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. While I am in hearty sympathy with the 
object and purpose of this bill, I fear in its present form it 
contains some provisions which I regard not only as objection- 
able, but if not eliminated will destroy it entirely. I refer to 
the postal provisions of section 4, as follows: 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person to deliver for transmis- 
sion through the mails or in interstate commerce by telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless, or other means of communication, any offer to 
make or execute, or any confirmation of the execution of, or any quota- 
tion or report of the price of, any contract of sale of grain for future 
delivery on or subject to the rules of any board of trade in the United 
States, or for any person to make or execute such contract of sale, 
which is or may be used for (a) hedging ce! transaction in interstate 
commerce in grain or the products or by-products thereof, or (b) deter- 
mining the price basis of any such transaction in interstate commerce, 
or (c) delivering grain sold, shipped, or received in Interstate commerce 
for the fulfillment thereof, except— 

n) Where the seller is at the time of the making of such contract 
the owner of the actual physical property covered thereby, or is the 
grower thereof, or in case either party to the contract is the owner or 
renter of land on which the same is to be grown, or is an association of 
oe rebels or growers of grain, or of such owners or renters of 
and; 

(b) Where such contract is made by or through a member of a board 
of trade which has been designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as a 
“contract market,” as hereinafter provided, and if such contract is 
evidenced by a memorandum in writing which shows the date, the par- 


ties to such contract and their addresses, the property covered and its 
price, and the terms of delivery. 


These provisions are so drastic as to be indefensible, without 
regard to the question of constitutionality, that we should hesi- 
tate to enact them. The mere depositing in the mail, either by 
a person innocent of any knowledge of the matter mailed or any 
intent to violate the law, is made a crime; likewise as to depos- 
iting for transmission communications to be carried in inter- 
state commerce by telegraph, and so forth. But there is good 
reason to believe that these provisions will be held to be un- 
5 and as a result the whole bill, if enacted, will 
fail. 

In order to appreciate this we should recall that the original 
“Tincher Act” was declared unconstitutional because it con- 


tained nothing to indicate that future trading on the grain ex- 
changes was either interstate commerce “ or directly interfering 
with it so as to be an obstruction or burden thereon,” and was 
consequently a matter wholly under State control, and that the 
provision taxing the grain involved in the transaction 20 cents 
a bushel, unless the grain exchanges submitted to control and 
regulation by the Secretary of Agriculture, was an attempt by 
means of the taxing power to regulate a matter outside of the 
power of Congress. For this reason the act was held unconsti- 
tutional and void. The court cited several cases in support of 
the principle involved, among these the last child-labor case, 
Bailey against The Drexel Furniture Co., decided in October, 
1921, where a law taxing a manufacturer 10 per cent of the 
earnings of his factory where there were children under certain 
ages employed. The act was held void because it was on its 
face not a tax but a penalty for failure to comply with regula- 
tions of Congress concerning a subject within the police power 
of the State. It also cited the first child-labor case, Hammer 
v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251), where the product of a fac- 
tory employing child labor contrary to the provisions of the act 
of Congress, was prohibited from being transported or carried 
in interstate commerce. This was also held void on the ground 
that Congress could not by this exclusion of a common article of 
commerce accomplish the regulation of a matter wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the State. 

The use of the taxing power and the power over transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce to accomplish this illegal purpose 
of indirectly controlling State matters having failed, it is now 
proposed to invoke the postal power for the same purpose. 
Can this be constitutionally done? Is there any difference in 
principle between employing the latter power and employing 
the taxing power or the commerce power? Is the power of 
Congress any more unlimited over the one subject than over 
the other? Is there any reason to believe that if control of 
child labor in the States had been sought by means of denying 
the use of the mails to the employer unless he complied, or 
that if the original Tincher bill had invoked the postal power, 
as is now done in this bill, that the result of the Supreme Court 
decision would have been different than it was? No; @ut that 
is not all. The quoted section goes further and excludes com- 
munications as to future trading in grain from interstate com- 
merce, telegraph, telephone, wireless, or other means of com- 
munication. It completely isolates such matter from being com- 
municated in any manner. 

This is the most drastie legislation that has ever been pro- 
posed; this provision was never submitted to the Post Office 
Department, nor was it discussed at the hearings; it is not 
mentioned in the report on the bill. 

The idea that the postal power of Congress is without limit 
has no foundation in the language of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. In Ex parte Jackson (96 U. S. 727-782), invdly- 
ing the lottery law, the court, among other things, said, “ The 
statute has its sanction in the power of the United States by 
legislation to designate what may be carried in the mails and 
what must be excluded therefrom, such designation and exclu- 
sion to be, however, consistent with the rights of the people as 
reserved in the Constitution.” In the case of School of Mag- 
netic Healing v. McNulty (187 U. S. 94) the court laid down 
the rule that the right to the use of the mail was a valuable 
and vested property right of which a man could not be deprived 
except by due process of law. Another rule laid down by the 
court is that legislation excluding from the mail must apply 
directly to things mailed and not to the persons using the mails. 
To deny the mailing privilege to one and permit it to another 
arbitrarily would infringe the constitutional right to due process 
of law and the equal protection of the law, This rule is vio- 
lated in the present bill, because the exception, on page 5, per- 
mits the use of the mail for this kind of communication (a) 
where he is the owner of the actual physical property or is the 
grower thereof, (b) or in cases where the contract is made by 
or through a member of a board of trade which has been desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture as a “contract market,” 
and if such contract is evidenced by a memorandum in writing 
which shows the date, the parties to such contract and their 
addresses, the property covered and its price, and the terms of 
delivery, 

Under this, John Doe, who mails a newspaper containing quo- 
tations of the price of grain futures, is guilty, but Richard Roe, 
who does the same thing, is not guilty because he is a member 
of a board of trade that is a contract market, or the owner of 
grain to be sold, or a farmer who produces such grain, and so 
forth. There is hardly a newspaper published that does not con- 
tain future grain market quotations, and the publishers who mail 
them under this law are all guilty and liable to $10,000 fine and 
a year’s imprisonment for each separate mailing, unless such 
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publisher belonged to the board of trade designated as a con- 
tract market. It is unthinkable that such legislation would 
be held constitutional. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

This bill proposes to exclude all communications relative to 
future trading in grain not only from the mail but from all 
other means of transportation in interstate commerce. In the 
case of In re Jackson, above cited, it was contended that the 
exclusion of printed matter such as newspapers containing lot- 
tery advertisements was an infringement of the right to the 
freedom of the press, but the court held that the newspaper 
could still be circulated by private conveyances and enjoy con- 
stitutional freedom without going into the mail; but it went 
on to say that Congress had no power to exclude transportation 
of such matter in other ways than by mail: 

Nor can any regulations be enforced against the transportation of 

rinted matter in the mail which is open to examination so as to inter- 

ere in any manner with the frecdom of the press. Liberty of cir- 
culating is as essential to that freedom as liberty of publishing; in- 
deed, without the circulation the publication would be of little value. 
If, therefore, printed matter be excluded from the mails, its trans- 
33 in any other way can not be forbidden by Congress. (In re 

ackson, 96 U. S.) 

Section 4 of the act under consideration applies to all com- 
munications, including newspapers, and it would be unlawful to 
deposit a paper containing “ any quotation or report of the price 
of, any contract of sale of grain for future delivery on or sub- 
ject to the rules of any board of trade in the United States.” 
There is hardly a newspaper that does not carry market quota- 
tions, and these are all excluded not only from the mail but 
from every other means of communication and transportation, 
and if this section is allowed to remain in the bill it is unques- 
tionably unconstitutional, 

The bill itself recites sufficient facts to show that the future 
trading in grain if not in itself interstate commerce so bur- 
dens and affects interstate commerce as to be a proper subject 
for regulation by Congress. Sections 1 and 2 clearly show the 
facts necessary to confer jurisdiction. The case of Ware & 
Leland v. Mobile County (209 U. S.), which is cited in the 
opinion of the court, involving the first Tincher Act, uses this 
language: 

That sales for future delivery on the board of trade are not in 
and of themselves interstate commerce. They can not come within 
the regulatory power of Congress as such unless they are regarded 
by Congress from the evidence before it as directly interfering 
yoa ed pee commerce so as to be an obstruction or a burden 

ercon, ` 

In view of this, what is the use of burdening this bill with 

.these arbitrary provisions excluding matter from the mail 
and from interstate transportation and communication? The 
only object seems to me can be to render the bill unconstitu- 
tional. It is. therefore, as a friend of the bill and of the 
object and purpose thereof that I advocate the elimination of 
these provisions, and I shall at the proper time offer appro- 
priate amendments to that effect. 

Mr, Chairman, as I have already said, I am heartily in 
favor of the object and purpose of this bill. I voted for the 
former Capper-Tincher bill, or the Tincher bill, because I 
thought possibly it might be constitutional, because up to that 
time the use of the taxing power to get indirect control of mat- 
ters within the State jurisdiction had not been declared un- 
constitutional, 

Now, there are these three powers by the Constitution: The 
taxing power, the control of interstate commerce, and the third is 
the postal power.. The latter grant is contained in these words: 

Congress shall have power to establish post offices and post roads. 


This law provides that it shall be unlawful, subject to a 
$10,000 fine, for depositing in the mail any communication giv- 
ing the price or quotation of a board of trade. Well, there is 
not a newspaper printed in the United States, hardly, that does 
not contain market quotations, and if you deposit that paper 
in the mails you are violating this law. These postal provi- 
sions in section 4 were never considered by the committee, I 
have the hearings here, and the only explanation given by Mr. 
Morrill was that he inserted the postal provisions in the same 
place where he formerly had the tax provisions. 

There was no discussion. It was never referred to the Post 
Office Department or to anybody that knew anything about 
postal affairs, There are a hundred or more millions of people 
who use the mails every day of their lives, and this makes it a 
crime to deposit these things with reference to grains and 
prices, whether the person mailing them knows what they are 
or not. It says: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to deliver for transmission 


through the mails or in interstate commerce by telegraph, telephone, 
wireless, or other means of communication, any offer to make or 
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execute, or any confirmation of the execution of, or an: quotation or 
report of the price of, any contract of sale of grain for future delivery 
on or subject to the rules of any board of trade in the United States, 

Why, this law will endanger the people in every part of the 
country of all ages, Everybody uses the mail. It is the most 
important element in our civilization. It is the very nerve of 
social and economic life, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If you eliminate this postal provision, 
your law may be constitutional, because you declare there that 
future trading in grain is affected with ‘a public interest, and 
as conducted is a burden and hindrante on interstate commerce. 
That declaration, if true, gives jurisdiction to Congress. This 
was decided in the Stockyards case. Why, then, lug in the 
postal clause? Is it to render the act void? It would seem so. 
The enemies of this legislation are against my amendments. 
They want the bill, if passed, to be again declared void by the 
Supreme Court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yleld five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to reyise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I am giving the same 
earnest support to this bill that I gave to the former Capper- 
Tincher bill, now ineffective by reason of the recent Supreme 
Court decision. I do not favor but strongly oppose govern- 
imental interference with the honest conduct of legitimate busi- 
ness. But, on the other hand, I am also strongly opposed to 
the exercise by anyone, whether an individual, a corporation, 
or an association, of practices in business and trade which re- 
strict the free operation of the law of supply and demand; of 
practices which introduce and perpetuate the elements of vio- 
lent fluctuation and instability into the markets. I do not 
believe, of course, and therefore do not maintain, that the 
speculative feature of the market as exercised in dealing in 
fictitious futures can be or ever has been exercised entirely 
independently of and without reference to the actual world 
supply of and world demand for grain. But I have always 
believed and I here maintain, as I have stated, that the practice 
referred to of dealing in fictitious futures is a pernicious prac- 
tice; that it is a species of gambling; that it is detrimental to 
the interests of both the producer and the consumer; that it is 
within itself commercial immorality; and it therefore violates 
the spirit of the law of honesty in business. 

It is repugnanb to any fair conception of legitimate business 
ethics that the price of bread, which is the staff of life, an 
absolute necessity to everyone, should be subjected to the 
caprice of those who would bull up the price or of those who 
would bear it down as alternating advantage gave them tem- 
porary control over the market. 

I believe that the operation of this bill we are now consider- 
ing, if it shall become a law, will add greatly to the stability of 
the American grain market and will confer a great benefit upon 
both the producer and the consumer and will improve the stand- 
ard of the ethics of American business, [Applause.] 

Mr, TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. GERNERD], 2 member of the 
committee, 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have listened with a great deal of interest to my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] in his very exhaustive speech 
on this subject, but I felt the very remarks he was making, the 
very things he was saying, were strong arguments in favor of 
this bill. The question of false crop reports that have been 
given out from time to time have been the means of more losses 
in the grain market to the producers than any other means 
that have been used in this country, and that is one of the 
very things that this bill intends to correct. Where anyone 
connected with an exchange knowingly—I do not care whether 
it is done maliciously or willfully—sends out information that 
he knows is not accurate, but is intende“ to deceive and mis- 
lead and create a false stimulation in the market, it is wrong, 
and there ought to be somebody for that reason under whose 
control the stock exchanges should be places, and there is no 
other instrumentality in this country that can control that 
situation better than the Secretary of Agriculture. [Applause.] 

Now, when it comes to the regulation of grades and weighing 
facilities; and all the questions entering into the selling of grain, 
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why should they not be under the control and regulation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture? I wish to say that this committee 
went into this subject most exhaustively when the matter was 
originally considered, and that this last time it was only intended 
to meet the objections of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I am sure that this bill meets them. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Was it to avoid and to meet the objec- 
tions of the Supreme Court of the United States that you put in 
all the new provisions? 

“Mr.GERNERD. We put in the other provisions at the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Agriculture, which had been 
giving this matter practical consideration. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And that is the only reason why you put 
them in, is it not? You did not consider them, did you? 

Mr. GERNERD. What better opinion can you get than that 
of your Department of Agriculture? They gathered all the 
information. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. You did not have any independent infor- 
mation? 

Mr. GERNERD. The gentleman would not impugn this com- 
mittee by saying that the members of it are automatons? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I say that you did not consider them in 
the committee. 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes; we did. 

Mr. DOWELL. Was it not to comply with the experience of 
the department that you put on the amendments? 

Mr. GERNERD. That is the very reason. I. for one, though 
coming from a Middle Eastern State, represent one of the largest 
States in agriculture in the country. I think we are sixth. And 
I want to ask you why should the prices in Chicago change 
three or four or five times a day through misrepresentation and 
fraudulent dealings and deprive the farmers of my district of 
that price for their wheat to which they are justly entitled? 
Let's have square dealing, Fraudulent manipulation in the food 
products of the country must cease. This bill will help to eure 
this very evil. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, for more than 
a quarter of a century the grain exchanges of the country have 
been subjected to the severest criticism. Many efforts have been 
made to pass laws to correct the evils complained of, but for 
some reason or other none were ever passed. 

Each time sentiment began crystallizing in favor of legislation 
it was destroyed by the most vigorous opposition, and every 
attempt to legislate was frustrated. One can readily appre- 
ciate how powerful these influences are when one realizes that 
practically all of the grain products of the country ‘are sold 
through five or six grain exchanges. It is in these exchanges 
that the price of wheat, corn, oats, and rye are made and where 
the demand is stimulated or depressed. 

The farmer's market for his grain products is therefore re- 
stricted to these few exchanges, and naturally there arises a 
great hesitancy to do anything that might hinder or destroy 
his only markets. He is unorganized and must content him- 
self with the price that is created there; but the many fluctua- 
tions in prices have created much distrust and unrest and 
there has sprung forth a deep-seated suspicion that the farmer 
is not getting an adequate price for his grain. One can not help 
but share this belief when the colossal volume of trading that is 
done upon these exchanges and the manner in which that busi- 
ness is transacted is considered and analyzed. It is stated that 
on the Chicago Board of Trade alone 90,000,000,000 bushels of 
grain are sold in a single year, when in reality our total pro- 
duction: that “year may have been but 900,000,000 bushels. In 
other words, that grain is sold over and over again, until, as 
appears, it has been sold and resold a hundred times. This is 
accomplished by future trading by men Who are constantly buy- 
ing and selling grain, who never intend in reality to purchase a 
single bushel of grain. They are pure speculators. A few years 
ago a number of prominent traders on the Chicago Board of 
Trade testified before a competent judicial tribunal that they 
never in their transactions expect to have actual deliveries of 
grain made to them in their purchases. One of them stated 
that his firm did a business of 600,000 bushels a day and that 
not more than 1 per cent resulted in actual delivery. Another 
testified that he had done a business of 100,000,000 annually 
for 15 years, and that only two or three times in all his ex- 
perience had he had grain delivered to him during this period, 


and then not in excess of 200,000 bushels, 
‘related the same experience. 

In recent years the average annual receipts of wheat at 
Chicago haye not exceeded 50,000,000 bushels, and yet the sales 
of wheat in Chicago on the Board of Trade may have been a 
hundred times that amount. As the result of such a system 
there has grown up the most gigantic gambling system that the 
world has ever known. All over this country there are thou- 
sands of persons who daily buy and sell grain upon the grain 
exchanges who never intend to become the buyers of an actual 
bushel of grain. The persons who engage in this character of 
business are shrewd, hazardous, and resourceful individuals 
who by their cunning devise every possible trick to win in 
the great game they are playing. They buy or sell grain for 
future delivery on the chance of a favorable change in the 
market before the day specified for delivery in their contract. 
Instead of delivering the actual grain. a dealer makes settle- 
ment of his contract in paying the differences in the market 
price which are called and known as margins. In other words, 
to use a common expression, he simply ‘bets upon what the 
future price of grain is going to be. A practice resorted to by 
the controlling members of the leading grain exchanges is by 
concerted action to withdraw enormous quantities of wheat 
from the public warehouses and terminal elevators and by 
combined bidding in the put on futures depress or raise the 
price of wheat to suit the purposes of their gambling operations. 

Through such combinations and manipulations the prices are 
depressed during a period when the farmer is compelled to 
market the greater portion of his crop, and then after they 
have secured control of the crop within their combine they 
reverse their tactics and begin to stimulate and tempt the purely 
speculative buyer. Another familiar trick to break the price 
in the market is the offering for sale of unusually large quanti- 
ties of grain and persisting therein until after the price is 
broken, after which they reverse their attitude by violent buy- 
ing. One of the most vicious practices indulged in by those who 
trade in puts and calls is that which permits these speculators 
after the close of the market to purchase options upon these 
grain exchanges to sell or buy the next day at the opening of 
the market a given quantity of grain. 

It is surprising what remote factors affect the fluctuations of 
the price of grain upon these grain exchanges. The death of a 
foreign sovereign or of the President of the United States, the 
report of a drought or a flood, a public catastrophe, a threatened 
strike, or the enactment of legislation, or some decision of the 
Supreme Court upon a vital public question—all unrelated to the 
natural supply or demand of grain products—are known to have 
materially influenced the prices on the market. 

In view of these facts it is not surprising that many efforts 
have been attempted in the past to cure this great national evil, 
but for more than 50 years this gigantic system of speculating 
in the food products of the Nation has been persisted in, to the 
great detriment of the farmer and the consumer. No institution 
that is based upon pure gambling, however powerful it may be, 
ean successfully endure. During the World War there was no 
future trading in wheat, for the reason that the price of wheat 
was fixed and under governmental control. As the result of 
this experience an irresistible demand developed throughout the 
country that these great grain exchanges be regulated and placed 
under governmental supervision, That desire is being met by 
this bill, which is but the beginning of.an evolution that can not 
fail to reveal the actual practices that are now indulged in by 
these grain exchanges and which we are confident will bring 
about such reforms as the circumstances will present,and thereby 
protect the American Republic against a great unnatural blight. 
While this bill was being considered by the Committee on Agri- 
culture many of the leading men of the Nation, as well as officials 
of the grain exchanges, appeared before us and their views and 
experiences ‘were sought and obtained. 

It was but natural that they would defend the great specula- 
tive system of the exchanges. They insisted that future trad- 
ing was absolutely essential, and that to restrict the trading to 
a cash market would destroy the present marketing system of 
the Nation and bring about a national crisis. They contended 
that trading in futures was but a form of insurance which 
protected the seller of grain for future delivery against fluctua- 
tions in price between the time of sale and the actual delivery 
of the wheat. It appears that a very novel system has developed 
on the grain exchanges which has become general in practice. 
It is known as hedging. One of the witnesses before the 
committee explained it as follows: Having bet on one side he 
immediately proceeds to bet on the other ERAR in this way 


Many other traders 


protects himself against a loss. As a practical illustration daily 
engaged in, a farmer sells 5,000 bushels of wheat for future 
delivery at a certain destination at a given time, say 30 days. 
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In order to avoid the danger of failure to make the delivery, due 
to railroad congestion, strikes, or other unforeseen causes during 
which time the price of wheat may drop 15 cents per bushel, he 
proceeds to protect himself against this possible fluctuation 
in the market by wiring some commission house that is a mem- 
ber of a grain exchange to sell for him 5,000 bushels of wheat 
for future delivery. After he has done this he has secured 
himself against a possible loss during the period between the 
sale and the delivery of the wheat. 

When the time for delivery arrives he pays his margin. By 
this method he has hedged his wheat against a possible drop 
in price. It would appear that the difference between hedging 
and future trading consists in the fact that the hedge is based 
upon grain actually in existence or contracted for in a legiti- 
mate manner, whereas in future trading grain is but a phantom 
commodity used as a means to further the gambling transac- 
tion. Another apt illustration of how a hedge is used to-day 
in the grain exchanges is the illustration of a Duluth miller 
who has received an order for 5,000 barrels of flour to be de- 
livered next July at a given price. The price of the flour is 
based upon the prevailing market price of wheat. The miller, 
however, does not know what the price will be next July. He 
finds it impractical to buy wheat and store it until he needs it 
in July, nor does he care to take the risk of the price of wheat 
going up or down between the time he accepted the order for 
the flour and the day of delivery in July. Therefore, in order 
to protect himself against variations in price, the day he ac- 
cepts the order for 5,000 barrels of flour he goes into the grain 
market and buys 25,000 bushels of wheat for delivery in July. 
By doing this the Duluth miller has hedged his sale of 5,000 
barrels of flour, and it matters not to him after that whether 
the price of wheat goes up or down. He is protected. All the 
expense to him for this protection is the margin that he is re- 
quired to pay at the time he closes his contract on the grain 
exchange. 

It is conceded by all practical men in the grain business 
that hedging to-day is a necessity as terminal marketing of 
grain products is now conducted, and it is only through these 
channels that the actual grain is distributed. But it is an 
absurdity to say in order to insure or protect the hedging sys- 
tem that 100 future contracts must be made in order to insure 
1 bushel of wheat, or, in other words, that the entire grain 
crop of the Nation must be sold a hundred times on the grain 
exchanges in order to insure the safety of the hedge. It seems 
incredible that the economic law of supply and demand could 
have any influence upon a market like this, where grain is but 
the symbol around which the most fantastic lottery of all time 
has been built up. This wild, excessive, and unrestricted future 
trading in the basic necessities of life must be bridled under 
the firm reins of the Government. A business of such stu- 
pendous importance, that fails to record the millions of transac- 
tions made upon the market and which in no way discloses the 
identity of the parties involved in the trading, needs to be 
reformed and brought within the light of day. Manipulations 
of the market must be stopped and the character of business 
upon the grain exchanges made to conform with the highest 
degree of business ethics. 

This bill that we now are considering does not seek to destroy 
or even to disturb the legitimate methods of trading upon the 
grain exchanges, but it does hope to purge them of the flagrant 
practices that have grown to be such a disturbing menace to 
the farmers of the Nation. The country, as a whole, is vitally 
interested in this great problem, and I confidently hope that 
the day may not be far distant when every form of gambling 
in our food products will disappear, and that the law of supply 
and demand may have its natural course. The farmer who 
produces the food for the Nation constantly faces the conflict- 
ing elements of nature, but his indomitable spirit finds him 
content with what Providence has rewarded his labor. But 
after he has harvested his crop, which the gentle rains and the 
warmth of the sun have ripened Into golden grain, then he 
most certainly should not be victimized by a great army of 
gambling parasites who neither produce or wish to permit 
the producer to live. I believe this bill known as the Tincher- 
Capper bill marks the beginning of a new era which will intro- 
duce into the great grain exchanges of the world the eternal 
maxim, “ Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, everyone should be in- 
terested in those who are engaged in agriculture. All of us are 
consumers, and of necessity we are concerned in those things 
that affect the producers. 

This bill is designed to prevent gambling in grain and is an 
honest attempt to stabilize the grain market. It seems to me 
that it is fundamentally and economically unsound to permit 


gambling in grain futures. This bill seeks to prevent that, but 
to permit legitimate exchanges. 

This is but one of several bills that have been 3 by the 
Congress in an effort to encourage agriculture. Some of those 
already passed are the emergency tariff, the cooperative market- 
ing bill, legislation to regulate the packing industry, a bill that 
will permit the appointment by the President of a farmer on 
the Federal Reserve Board, an act liberalizing the War Finance 
Corporation, the extension of the farm loan act, and the filled 
milk bill. 

Sheep raising and woolgrowing are carried on extensively 
in my district and in the country. The woolgrower, and I be- 
lieve the people in general, are interested in the truth in fabric 
bill, and I think it ought to be brought before the Congress for 
consideration and enacted into law. The general tariff bill was 
passed by the House last July and is now being considered in 
the Senate. Time will not permit a review of all the legisla- 
tion that has been enacted by this Congress. It seems to me 
there is an awakened interest on the part of our citizenship in 
our Government. The men have been responsible for govern- 
ment, but now that the women have the right of suffrage they 
are manifesting a lively interest in governmental affairs, and 
this Congress has enacted much legislation that was favored by 
the womanhood of the country. 

The problem of government to-day is complex and seems to 
become increasingly difficult. Either directly or indirectly, 
everyone helps in paying our taxes and is therefore interested 
in economy and the proper expenditure of our funds. 

When we stop to think that the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment were about $1,250,000,000 in 1916 and $19,000,000,000 in 
1919, we can somewhat appreciate the burden we are carrying. 

In 1920 we spent approximately $6,150,000,000; in 1921, 
$5,500,000,000 ; in 1922, $3,947,000,000, and for the fiscal year 
1923, we expect to reduce our expenditures to $3,650,000,000. 

In the revenue bill that we passed in this Congress, it is 
estimated we reduced the taxes $818,000,000 for the’ calendar 
year 1922, and eliminated some of the obnoxious taxes. 

The Budget system authorized by this Congress and installed 
by this administration will mean a great saving and for the 
first time put the Government on a business basis. 

In the bills for the Army and the Navy lately passed. the 
size of the Army will be 125,000 and the personnel of the Navy 
86,000. We have appropriated for the Army $63,500,000 less 
than last year and reduced the Po ce i for the Navy, 
as compared with last year, $124 

The Congress has authorized ee “ scrapping of the vessels 
as provided in the treaty which grew out of the conference 
which was authorized by Congress, called by President Harding, 
and presided over by Secretary Hughes. We believe this con- 
ference a great step forward and a distinct advancement 
toward the peace of the world. 

Many as are our problems, we can solve them if we bring 
to their solution patience, intelligence, and a patriotic purpose 
to master them in a legal and constitutional way. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. THOMPSON], a member of the committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The’gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say as a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture that I helped report this bill 
out, and that I am very much in favor of it, as I am in favor of 
the bill in regard to fabrics. [Applause.] This bill (H. R. 
11843) is to correct the grain futures act in its defects wherein 
the United States Supreme Court declared our former act un- 
constitutional. The former law functioned until May 15, and 
the Agricultural Department was operating under the law. 
During the time the law was in force there appeared to be less 
manipulation of the grain market than at any time in the his- 
tory of our Government. The present bill is so drawn that it is 
believed it will stand the acid test of the Supreme Court. 

I believe there is only one class arrayed against this legisla- 
tion, and that is the gambling class. The producer and the con- 
sumer will be, in my opinion, the beneficiaries under this bill 
as now drawn and proposed to be reenacted. Hence I sup- 
port it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer]. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr, Chairman, I make the point 
there is no quorum present. 
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Mr. GHINDBLOM. Does the geutleman from Wisconsin 
want a quorum? 


Mr, VOIGT. It is immaterial to me. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York, I withdraw my point of no 
quorum, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words on 
this bill, as it eomes from the Agricultural Committee, of which 
I ama member. It is not necessary for me to make a lengthy 
speech at this time, as I expressed myself quite fully on the 
subject matter of this bill when it was before us in another 
form last year. (See Recorp of May 16, 1921, p. 1475.) The 
Jaw which was passed last year was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court in May, 1922. That law was drawn under 
the taxing power of the Constitution, and the Supreme Court 
has declared that Congress can not regulate under the guise 
of the taxing power. Most of that law was swept away by the 
decision, the only portions remaining being a clause taxing 
so-called puts and calls 20 cents per bushel and giving the See- 
retary of Agriculture the right to call for certain information 
and to investigate. The committee has now brought in a bill 
which is very similar to the law passed last year, and this time 
we have endeavored to make it constitutional by invoking the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. 

The bill before us can hardly be called a perfect piece of 
legislation. It was drawn and considered rather hurriedly, so 
that it might pass the House at this session. But whatever its 
defects may prove to be, I feel that the House is justified u 
passing it now, as we must do something to check manipulation 
and gambling in the food products of the country. Since the 
law was declared unconstitutional last month, the price of 
wheat has dropped over 40 cents a bushel. We do not kuow 
what has caused this drop, but the farmer has a right to be 
suspicious, and he has a right to demand that supervisory power 
over the grain exchanges be vested somewhere so that the light 
may be turned on the transactions on grain exchanges, and he 
be assured of a square deal. This is pioneer legislation, and 
only time can tell what changes in it will be necessary so that 
its purpose may be accomplished. 

There should be no gambiing in the food products of the coun- 
try. We are all agreed on that. It frequently results in harm 
to beth producer and consumer. Some people go so far as to de- 
mänd that all grain exchanges be closed. In my judgment such 
a step would be in the wrong direction. The farmer and con- 
sumer need all the marketing facilities we have. What we need 
are more, and not less, marketing facilities. What we are after 
is a proper regulation of our markets so that the public will have 
contidence in them. The greatest economic problem before the 
American people to-day is this one of marketing. The loss or 
spread between producer and consumer is appalling. It is esti- 
mated that for every dollar the ultimate consumer pays the 
farmer receives About 35 cents. If this spread can be reduced it 
will mean billions to the American people every year. My belief 
is that the first steps must be taken by the farmers themselves. 
They must form cooperative marketing associations, They must 
build warehouses, and the States and the Federal Government 
must assist them, so that they can supply their products to the 
markets as they are needed. The Government should assist to 
the fullest extent possible, but, after all, it is a case of God help- 
ing those who help themselves. x 

Until we have a system of cooperative marketing it is an abso- 
lute impossibility to stop all gambling in grain. This bill will 
reduce the gambling, but we can not stop it altogether without 
hurting both consumer and producer. We have therefore 
adopted a middle course and have provided for supervision and 
regulation of the whole grain-selling machinery. Our committee 
has studied this subject very fully; we have had before us the 
leading men in the country in the grain business—the Secretary 
of Agriculture and some òf his assistants and men who represent 
the farmers—and we have all come to the conclusion that in 
order to stop all gambling we must do away with the so-called 
“hedge” in the grain trade, which operates for the protection of 
producer and consumer. If we do this we increase the spread 
between producer and consumer and injure both. If I knew of 
a way under our present system to stop the gambling, I should 
be very glad to help report out such a bill. [Applause.] 

This bill, to a man who has not studied it, is quite a compli- 
cated affuir and quite lengthy. There are two valuable features 
in it: One is that it will enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
demand reports of transactions in grain from groin exchanges 
and their members. That is a very valuable feature, because 
it will enable the Secretary to publish facts and figures from time 
to time and keep the public informed as to the manner in which 
the business is conducted. The other s that which enables him 
to stop manipulation. History shows that men with very large 


means, and combinations of men, can and have influenced grain 
prices to the detriment of the public. Whenever the Secretary 
suspects that such manipulation is going on he can call for re- 
ports, and if the transactions appear to be unusual he can give 
the information to the country, and the manipulators will fail, 
because they can not get people to buy or sell on their terms. 

There are other features in the bill, such as supervision over 
inspection and weighing and provisions against the sending out 
of false or misleading market news; but the two features I have 
mentioned are in my judgment the most valuable and fully 
justify this legislation. 2 

Mr. RAIN EX of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentieman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for tive minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This bill frou: its title Is to pre- 
vent and remove burdens upon Interstate Commerce by regulat- 
ing certain transactions on certain grain exchanges. 

This is the greatest grain-producing country of the world. 
This country should always be interested in agriculture and the 
man who preduces the products of the farm, This Congress has 
repeatedly manifested its interest in agriculture. And where 
those Ineasures have been wise and in the general interests of 
the whole country the people in both city and country have ex- 
pressed their approval of such legislation. The welfare of the 
country and that of the producer and grower of grain is most 
closely related. The welfure of the manufacturer in the city is 
closely wrapped up with the welfare of the grain grower. The 
success of the one is dependent upon the success of the other. 

I come from a city district, and yet, as one representing not 
only that district but the country as a whole, I say that if there 
is any practice which obstructs or unduly restricts the flow of 
grain in interstate commerce it should be prohibited, whetber 
that practice is dene by the grain grower or the grain dealer. 

For my own part, and fron: an examination of the hearings, I 
deny that there is any evidence of such cbstruction before the 
Committee on Agriculture, However, a majority of the members 
of that committee bave thought otherwise, and they have re- 
ported this bill to the House for our consideration and delibera- 
tion. It is our duty te perfect it in every reascuable way. That 
shall be my attitude. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the function of a 
grain exchange and whether or not they perform a useful pur- 
pose. There is one group in the House who feel that they 
should be abolished and that all trading in grain fatures 
should be done away with. This group is composed largely if 
not exclusively of those Members who have given very little 
thought er consideration to a very technical but yet most ini- 
portant question. There is another group who in large part 
are graduates from this first group. They have received some 
light on the subject. They are convinced that their original 
judgment was wrong. However, they want to satisfy the farmer 
on the one hand and satisfy their judgment on the other. 
This group supported the previous bill which has been declared 
unconstitutional, and it is this group that is back of the present 
bill. 

Then there is the third group who feel that from time to time 
there may be need of regulation by State or Federal Govern- 
ments, but who feel that such regulation should be drawn so 
as to regulate abuses if there are such, but not under guise 
of regulation prohibit the workings of an intricate marketing 
and distributing business which is so vitally wrapped up with 
the welfare of both grain grower and grain consumer. For 
myself, I belong to this latter group. 

Mr. Chairman, we must bear in mind that our present system 
of distributing and marketing the grain of this country has 
been years in building. Whatever its faults, under it the prò- 
ducer has a market. He can go to the bank at any time and 
borrow money on a margin close up to the market price. This 
is due to the system of insurance called hedging. There can 
be no hedging without a futures market. Deprive the buyer 
of grain of his right to hedge, or insure, and he must do busi- 
ness on a much wider margin. To any thinking maa this 
means less money to the grain grower. The system is technical 
and intricate. Few people can understand it in detail, and 
therefore it offers a ready opportunity to the politician seeking 
votes from a farming constituency. Like everyone else who 
has something to sell. the farmer wants the best possible price 
for his produce. No one can blame him for it. When the 
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market goes down he is disappointed. When it goes up he is 
elated and wonders why it did not go up before, It is not a 
difficult task, therefore, to advise the farmer that this decrease 
or inerease, as the case may be, is due to manipulation by grain 
dealers upon the various grain exchanges. Hence the desire 
upon the part of misinformed producers—and their number is 
growing less—for the abolishment of the grain exchange and 
the doing away with grain futures. 

In a great world commodity like wheat there are innumerable 
factors that affect the price. Reports may come in of a drought 
in a great wheat-producing section. Immediately this is re- 
flected in the market. Then comes another report of condi- 
tions which may possibly lead to war and a consequent in- 
creased demand for wheat from the countries affected. Imme- 
diately the market responds. I could cite dozens of instances 
where the market would be affected one way or the other. 

It has been claimed here by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Trxcuer] that the price of grain has been manipulated 
since the 15th day of May, to the detriment of the farmer. 
Wheat went up 4 cents following the decision of the Supreme 
Court holding a vital portion of the future trading act unconsti- 
tutional. Did the announcement of this decision cause this 
rise? Certainly not. Wheat has been going down since May 31, 
when the gentleman from Kansas [Mr: TINCHER] introduced 
this bill into the House. Did his imtroduction of this bill 
depress the market? I can hardly think that it did. The 
truth is that there are so many factors which affect the mar- 
ket that we can not ascribe its fluctuations to any one cause, 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Nixen] calls attention 
to the depreciation in the futures market since the annulment 
of the futures trading act. Let me call attention to the cash 
market, This bill would in no way directly affect the cash 
market. The cash market on No. 1 northern on January 3 of 
this year was $1.33. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I should like about half a 
minute more, 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. TINCHER. The time for debate is fixed by the rule. 

Mr. RAINEY of Ilinois. I yield to the gentleman two min- 
utes more, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Cash wheat was $1.334 on the 
2d of January. On the 15th of May, when this decision of the 
Supreme Court was announced, it had gone up to $1.73. In 
other words, the future market that has been talked about here 
merely followed the cash market, being above it because of the 
premium. 

From the 15th of May until the 19th of June—the last date 
for which figures are available—the cash market went down 
from 81.73 to $1.50. Now, can that be ascribed to this bill or 
to any bill at all? Certainly not. Other factors entered into 
it. I challenge anyone to tell which is the controlling factor. 
Yet the chairman of this subcommittee, the gentleman in 
charge of this bill [Mr. TINCHER], comes before the House 
here and tells you that it is manipulation caused by the 
failure of his other bill which is the cause of this fluctuation 
and this decline in prices. He seems to be the only one willing 
to make that statement. 

To get. back to our marketing system let me say this: That 
whether we agree or disagree we must agree on this that it is 
our present system for marketing grain. Whether it has faults 
or virtues, it has taken years to establish it, and it is our only 
method of distribution. Gentlemen, we should well hesitate 
under these circumstances and conditions in the handling of 
this technical and intricate business before we tinker and tam- 
per with it. It is a means of distributing hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of produce every year, and we ought not to rush in 
blindly to legislate upon it. We ought not to destroy the present 
system without establishing another. All of this should call 
for legislation following deliberation, rather than legislation 
following mere agitation. 

How much deliberation, Mr. Chairman, has there been given 
this bill since its inception? 

Some months ago this Congress passed the futures trading 
act, which taxed grain futures for regulatory purposes. In the 
case of Hill against Wallace on May 15 the Supreme Court of 
the United States held a vital portion of the law unconstitu- 
tional as an invalid exercise by Congress of the taxing power. 
The present bill seeking to regulate under the interstate com- 
merce clause was introduced in the House 15 days afterwards, 
In its essential features this bill is radically different. It was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture who spent four days 
only in considering it. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Four half days. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Hlinois 
is correct; it was but four half days. Mind you, as I shall 
show, this bill involves the consideration of several grave con- 
stitutional questions. It was then reported to the House, and 
judging from the minority report the Committee on Agricul- 
ture did not even take the time to read the bill in its entirety. 
But eight out of sixteen pages were read by the committee, 
Think of it. A committee not reading its own bill. One can 
not doubt this statement in the minority report of extreme and 
undue haste in considering this bill when certain portions are 
read. Some of its provisions simply can not be understood. 

In enacting the future trading act based upon the taxing 
power of Congress this same committee spent weeks in its de- 
liberation. And yet with this care or apparent care it reported 
out an unconstitutional bill. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course, to be entirely fair it should be 
understood that the entire act was not declared to be uncon- 
stitutional, and the gentleman recognizes the fact that in rem- 
edying the defect which appeared to the court in section 4 we 
have at least attempted to make a bill that will pass the courts, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I realize that the gentleman 
from Indiana, for whom I have the highest regard, is perfectly 
sincere in believing that out of this will come something that 
will pass the Supreme Court. But the fact remains that for 
all practical purposes the Supreme Court annulied the original 
futures trading act. And the action of the committee in drawing 
up this bill indicates that they understand that this bill if it 
becomes a Jaw will for all practical purposes displace the origi- 
nal act. 

In the brief hearings that were allowed by this committee 
several perfectly apparent defegts were pointed out by witnesses 
appearing before the committee. All of these suggestions have 
been disregarded. The work of the draftsman from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture must go through unchanged. Apparently 
those in charge of the bill have such little confidence in their 
own understanding of the subject matter as to be afraid of any 
and all changes, even those involving grammar. Speed, for some 
reason or other, seems imperative. Not only was there undue 
haste in the consideration of this bill in committee, but imme- 
diately following its report to the House it is presented to us 
in the closing days of the session under a special rule limiting 
general debate to but one hour on a side. It must be borne in 
mind that some of the States of the Union already have regu- 
latory laws pertaining to the same subject matter. They have 
proceeded upon the theory that in so doing they were properly 
exercising jurisdiction over contracts made within the State 
which are intrastate in character. Yet it is proposed here to 
annul these State laws and to embark upon this legislation with 
practically no deliberation in committee and with but three or 
four hours’ deliberation in the House. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some criticism of Congress of 
late. Some of it has come from sources wholly unexpected, 
Personally I have joined in a feeling of resentment at the 
expression of some of that criticism. However, we must bear in 
mind that if we are to keep Congress free from this criticism 
we must see to it ourselves that it remains what its founders 
expected it to remain, and that is a deliberative body. A de- 
liberative body first gets the facts, informs itself on the funda- 
mental law and existing law, and then by wise counsel and 
deliberat@m enacts new legislation. This is not being done in 
this particular case. The entire proceedings negative delibera- 
tion. 

We should always prevent Congress from being the mouth- 
piece of a vociferous minority in the country, made so by a 
campaign of misrepresentation and prejudice by unprincipled 
agitators. The passing of the legislative bück by Congress 
to the Supreme Court belittles Congress and does an injustice 
to the court and should not be tolerated, 

In brief, the bill before us prohibits a delivery through the 
mails or in interstate commerce, by wire or wireless, of any 
offer, confirmation of offer, or quotation of price of any con- 
tract for future delivery, except as to the actual owner or 
grower of the physical property, or where it is made by a mem- 
ber of a grain exchange which has been designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as a contract market. 

I want to call the attention of the Members to the wording 
of section 2 defining interstate commerce. Apparently it has 
been bodily taken from the packers’ control act without regard 
to its application to the subject matter of this legislation. 

Then I want to call attention to the provisious of section 3. 
The recital of these facts, which, by the way, are not borne out 
by. the testimony, is certainly novel, tō say the least. Think of 
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establishing facts by legislative enactment, Yet that is just 
what this bill seeks to do in section 3. 

It will be observed that section 4 does not make a futures 
contract or quotation unlawful in itself, but it makes it unlaw- 
ful for any person, except under conditions, to deliver such for 
transmission through the mails or in interstate commerce chan- 
nels. This section, in my judgment, is clearly unconstitutional. 
Congress has the power to regulate commerce between the 
States, but not to prohibit it. This has been repeatedly held. 
The power to prohibit is only as to those transactions which 
are immoral, or which are in themselyes harmful to the public 
health, and so forth. 

The provision in subdivision (a) in section 4 is an arbitrary 
classification and discriminatory and is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. 

Provision is then made authorizing the Secretary to desig- 
nate certain exchanges as contract markets under certain con- 
ditions. I shall have more to say about that when that 
particular section comes up for discussion under the five-minute 
rule, At this time let me merely call attention to the crude 
wording in subdivision (f) of section 5. This is merely an: 
other instance of the result of haste and lack of deliberation. 

I shall also refer to this later, but call attention to a penal 
statute with a fine of $10,000 or one year imprisonment, or both, 
for carelessness in delivering through the channels of interstate 
commerce misleading or inaccurate reports concerning crop or 
market information that affect the price of grain. This is cer- 
tainly an oddity in the drafting of penal legislation. 

Mr, Chairman, it may very well be that regulation is needed. 
If so, there should be no fear or apprehension on the part of 
those who seek that legislation from a careful and fair con- 
sideration of this whole question. I hope that the haste and 
the hurry with which this bill was considered in committee will 
not be repeated in the House, This bill should be sent back to 
the committee with instructions to deliberate upon it and to 
most carefully consider the constitutionality of some of its 
provisions. Having passed one piece of unconstitutional legis- 
lation regarding this matter, let us not now repeat the per- 
formance. [Apviause.] 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Bight minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. And the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TINxcHERI has how much? 

The CHAIRMAN. Eight minutes also. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. COHINDBLOM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, it seems unfortunate at 
times that Congress finds itself limited by the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States. Many of us seem to be 
imbued with the idea that we ought to have complete authority 
to legislate on any subject in any manner that we see fit. 
Without intending any offense whatever, I have sometimes 
thought that is particularly the attitude of the Committee on 
Agriculture.. I appreciate fully the importance of the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. I have supported practically 
all the legislation placed before this House in the last Congress 
and the present Congress designed to benefit agriculture. But 
we must not forget the limitations of the fundamental law of 
the land, which prescribes the areas within which we are per- 
mitted to legislate. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] a moment ago called attention to a very important 
matter in connection with this bill. As he explained it, this bill 
no doubt runs counter to the limitations upon Congress in the 
matter of legislating upon postal matters. When this question 
was last before the House, the Committee on Agriculture 
thought that they could regulate the exchanges and boards of 
trade by a system of taxation. Since the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, it would seem that the proper title for that bill 
would have been “a bill to regulate boards of trade under the 
pretense of raising revenue.” Some of us at that time were of 
the opinion that the pretense of raising revenue would not bring 
the legislation within the limitations of the Constitution. If this 
bill is passed in its present form, when it comes back from its 
consideration by the Supreme Court it is very likely that some 
of us will be disposed to give it the title of “a bill to regulate 
boards of trade under the pretense of regulating interstate 
commerce.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have not much time. In fact. knowing 
something about some of the main purposes of those who are 
supporting this legislation, one might entitle this “a bill 
to compel boards of trade to admit to their membership repre- 
sentatives of cooperative associations who rebate commissions 
to their members, or notwithstanding that they rebate com- 
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missions to their members; because one of the main purposes 
of the legislation apparently is to compel boards of trade to 
take into their membership the cooperative associations who 
insist upon rebating their commissions to their members and 
who would place their members upon an entirely different 
basis and footing than others who are admitted to member- 
Ship in the boards of trade. A great deal has been said here 
about gambling. I think we ought to be sufficiently fair in 
this discussion not to use that phrase so frequently. That 
matter was uiscussed thoroughly when this bill was last con- 
sidered here. The gentleman who sponsors the bill [Mr. 
TINCHER] tells you he believes that there must be hedging for 
those who deal in futures, So far as gambling is concerned, 
if there has been any, if you will examine the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in this case of Hill against Wallace, you will 
find that the Supreme Court distinctly sustained section 3, which 
is the one that places a prohibitive tax upon all “ privileges, 
bids, offers, puts and calls, indemnities, or ups and downs.” 
In other words, the last act which we passed has, in section 
8, a prohibitive tax upon all transactions that might properly 
be denominated or described as gambling transactions, and 
those transactions no longer occur upon the boards. 

As for the Secretary of Agriculture making investigations, 
ascertaining facts and reporting them to the country and 
publishing the results of his investigations, that power remains 
under section 9 of the old bill, because the Supreme Court 
states in its opinion that that section is not subject to the 
objection which was made to section 4. 

We are not opposed to legitimate, constitutional legislation 
upon this subject. We are opposed to some of the provisions 
of this bill, and if you will read the minority views, signed only 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], although, as I 
am informed, other members of the committee sympathize with 
many of the views therein expressed, you will find in those 
minority views a statement of the provisions to which we are 
here objecting, and in the course of the consideration of the 
bill under the five-minute rule amendments will be offered 
changing certain provisions of the legislation. Let us approach 
this thing with deliberative minds. Let us take up the consid- 
eration of this important question in a proper spirit, for it is 
important not only to the grain exchanges and to the boards of 
trade, but it is important to the producers as well as to the 
farmers, whose interests all of us should have at heart. Let me 
ask you gentlemen this question, since you are so anxious to 
pass legislation to regulate the boards of trade and apparently 
do not concern yourselves about our fears that you are going 
to injure the boards of trade, that you are going to drive them 
out of business, let me ask you this question: Where do you 
think the agricultural interests would stand—how do you think 
they would get along—if these exchanges were fo close up their 
doors to-night and not operate for 48 hours? The exchanges 
could give you a very conclusive demonstration of their value 
if they were to take so drastic a step. 

Mr. GERNERD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. GERNERD. Is there anything in the bill that leads the 
gentleman to believe that such a drastic move would be under- 
taken? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; fortunately the exchanges are not 
taking that attitude, but you gentlemen do not seem to be at all 
concerned about the effect of this legislation upon the exchanges. 
If you had spent more time than you did in consideration of the 
bill, you would have stopped one minute before, for instance, 
you accepted paragraph (f) in section 5. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the arguments of the 
opponents of this bill are strangely contradictory. The undis- 
puted testimony shows that when the preceding bill was de- 
clared unconstitutional wheat went down on the Chicago Board 
of Tradg, It also shows that on the Minneapolis exchange it 
did not go down. It seems to me, therefore, that the argument 
of the gentleman from Minnesota would be in favor of the bill 
when properly analyzed. The Minneapolis Board of Trade is 
operated under a State statute of a supervisory nature, and 
when the other bill that Congress passed was declared uncon- 
stitutional the Minneapolis exchange was still left subject 
to the State law, and wheat did not go down in price in that 
market. On the Chicago Board of Trade, when the act was 
declared unconstitutional, there was no statute left controlling 
that board and wheat went down 32 cents a bushel within 15 
days on that board. The objection that Minneapolis people 
had to the bill was that it would interfere with their State 
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regulations. It seems from the above statement that some sort 
of regulation would be helpful. 

The gentleman who last addressed us complained of some of 
the positions taken by the Committee on Agriculture. I want 
to remind him that as far as I have been able to observe the 
‘only law that the Committee on Agriculture has reported which 
has been questioned by the Supreme Court, and that only in one 
section, is the law relating to this subject; and the suggestion 
was made in the opinion in that case the power might be exer- 
cised under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitutien, 
and that is what this bill undertakes to do. Complaint was 
made by the gentleman from Illinois that this measure author- 
ized cooperative associations to become members of the board of 


trade. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; the gentleman misstates my po- 
sition. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not yield. I do not misstate it. 
He complains that one purpose of the bill was to require them 
te admit cooperative associations to the board of trade. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. To rebate commissions. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If they can operate on less money, I 
say the cooperative associations of this country have as much 
right to operate in the market on grain as the members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. It seems passing strange that the 
board of trade that assumes to do so much for agriculture 
should say that “we do not want these cooperative concerns 
which handle the products of the farm to have a position on 
the board of trade.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman does not state my po- 
sition. : 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Oh, the gentleman lugged it in two or 
three times, and the House understands it, and I hope the 
gentleman does; that he referred to associations which re- 
bate commissions, and practically all of them do this, either by 
dividend or otherwise. The cooperative association, or any 
other association that can operate and sell grain on a board 
of trade at a less expense than some other men are willing to 
do, should have the right; and yet you would forbid them go- 
ing on the board of trade, and license a supercharge by mem- 
bers of the board of trade. If the cooperative association for 
a less commission can operate, why can not the individual; 
and if they can not, why not? Let the cooperative association 
have the privilege of operating. 

Certain gentlemen have complained that the Agricultural 
Committee has been trying to do too much for the farmer. No 
such complaint was made by them of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee when it reported a measure pay- 
ing the railroads hundreds of millions, No such complaint was 
made by them when the Ways and Means Committee under- 
took to erect a tariff wall that would almost destroy our for- 
eign trade, nor the many other special interests who have been 
here. But when something in the way of legislation is offered 
for the farmer, the anvil chorus starts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tilinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think any good 
purpose can be served by me in rehashing all the facts sur- 
rounding the presentation of this bill to the House. I want to 
take this opportunity, however, to say on behalf of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, with, I trust, due modesty, that no com- 
mittee in this House has been more careful in the consideration 
of legislation that has come before it than has our committee. 
I believe there is as little tendency toward radicalism in our 
committee as will be found in any other committee in the 
House. I also want to add that any suggestion or innuendo on 
the floor of the House or elsewhere that this bill was lightly 
considered or was purposely rushed through in order that it 
might get before the country before election is entirely pre- 
posterous. There is a book of hearings on that table covering 
30 or 40 days, which is the best evidence of the fact that our 
committee carefully considered every single proposition that 
could be taken into consideration in connection with this matter. 
In good faith and after careful study we brought before this 
House and the country the bill, one section of which was 
recently declared to be unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
We can be excused because it was a new venture, a new propo- 
sition, this suggestion of regulating the grain exchanges by 
taxation. 


Now, when we went back into our Agricultural Committee to 
rewrite the bill. I submit to any fair-minded and honest Member 
of this House that it was unnecessary for us to cover the entire 
scope of the hearings which we had thoroughly covered before. 
We took out section 4, which the Supreme Court declared to-be 
unconstitutional, and substituted another provision in the bill. 
As a member of the Agricultural Committee I think I can 
speak for the other members and truthfully say that there has 
never at any time been a tendency or a desire on the part of 
any member of the committee, or the committee as a whole, to ~ 
do anything to destroy this great market system of the country. 
We want to preserve every good feature of it, because it pro- 
vides an outlet and a ready market for the products of the 
farms of our country. But we are anxious to, and I believe we 
do by this bill, prevent manipulation, a thing which the ex- 
changes themselves want to prevent. We intend by this bill to 
do away, If possible, with those harmful speculatory features 
which result in injury not only to the producers but to the con- 
sumers. I sincerely trust that with the least possible delay, in 
the hope that we may yet do something for the crep being har- 
vested throughout this country, we may pass this bill and put it 
on the statute books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. All time has exptred. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-seven Mem- 
pore present, à quorum. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4 „Be it enacted, ete., That this act shall be known by the short title of 

Tae grain futures act.” 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous Consent to proceed ont of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. l 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, from time to time I haye heard 
some Democratic expressions which would seem to indicate that 
the Members of the minority would almost be willing to have 
another Republican elected from Texas, provided that he should 
be elected from the seventeenth district of that State. A good 
many Members of the majority side—in fact, I believe all but 
one of them would be prepared to endure with considerable for- 
titude the election of a Democrat from the’ second district of 
Wisconsin. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Voicr] seems to enjoy 
our presence rather more than we enjoy his. [Laughter.] 

Friday he caused 14 roll calls of the House, consuming about 
40 minutes each. His fellow Members have been very good- 
natured in helping him to nurse his grouch. I noticed the lov- 
able gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD], who has been sick 
for many months, staying with us in his wheel chair until 10 
o'clock Friday night in order to make a quorum, and he has been 
here all day at each session since. [Applause.] 

_No great problem of party policy or of the country’s welfare 
was involved in any question upon which the gentieman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Voter] forced a vote Friday. He was no Hora- 
tius at the bridge, defending any great principie against a tyran- 
nical majority. Of the 9 record votes which were taken on that 
day, following the gentleman’s points of no quorum, the largest 
adverse vote was 39; in no other case were there more than 3; 
in five cases there were no negative votes at all, and in every 
single instance the gentleman who insisted yn the quorum him- 
self voted with the majority. 

The amendments were all on matters in which the sentiment 
of the House was known to be practically unanimons, At least 
one of them was a merely formal correction of figures, and an- 
other was to insert the word “ the.” 

The gentleman's action fs purely personal. He has evidently 
conceived the idea that by punishing his fellow Members and 
impeding the transaction of the public business he can force 
the House to assist him in coercing another department of the 
Government for the sake of helping him secure certain post- 
master appointments te which he considers himself entitled. 

About 230 Members have answered each quorum call prior to 
this day. Considering that the average Congressman works 12 
hours a day seven days in the week, the working time of a Con- 
gressman is worth approximately $1.67 per hour. Each roll call 
takes approximately 40 minutes. Approximately 168,800 hours 
of the time of these Members was, therefore, consumed on Fri- 
day alone in roll calls on uncontroverted matters, at a time when 
every Member is just as busy as he can possibly be with the 
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work of clearing up his constituents’ business in anticipation of 
recess, The value of this time on that single day was $281,896, 
or considerably more than the annual salary of all the post- 
masters in the gentleman’s district. Add the time of the House 
employees and the total will be very considerably increased. 

The gentleman is still going strong to-day, and at the present 
rate he will soon have consumed a million dollars worth of the 
time of Members of the House. 

Since it is impossible to explain the gentleman’s conduct by 
the usual, orderly processes of logic, I have endeavored to put his 
point of view into halting yerse. the only appropriate medium. 
I submit the following to the charitable judgment of my col- 
leagues, not as an example of literature but as a study in 
psychology : 


Perhaps I am not very sure 
hat we are voting on, 
What laws we make, that may affect 
The country when I’m gone; 
But this I know, that I'm abused, 
My patronage is shorn. 


At parliament'ry law I am 
A little trifle shy; 

The tariff is: mystery, 
The bonus all awry; 

But this I know, my patronage 
Must not be left to die. 


The Senator who stole my pie 
I can not cause to suffer, 

But I can soak my colleagues here, 
So let them be the buffer. 

I'll treat em rough, and rough some more 
And then I'll treat ‘em rougher. 


George Washington, and Lincoln, too, 
Foiled national disaster, 

And hardly ever even squawked 
That Congress moved no faster; 

But, then, they only saved the flag— 
I'm saying a postmaster. 


There is a place, far, far away, 
I need not tell you where, 

Where only one thing's lacking, 
Besides the chaplain’s prayer. 

When I arrive ‘(will be complete, 
There'll be a quorum there. 


{Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “ That this” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ This.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. (a) That for the purposes of this act “ contract of sale" shall 
be held to include sales, agreements of sale, and agreements to sell. 
That the word “person” shall be construed to import the pauses or 
singular, and shall include individuals, associations, partnerships, cor- 
porations, and trusts. That the word “grain” shall be construed to 
mean wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flax, and sorghum. The term 
“future delivery,’ as used herein, shall not include any sale of cash 
grain for deferred shipment or delivery. The words“ board of trade“ 
għall be held to include and mean any exchange or association, whether 
incorporated or unincorporated, of persons who shall be engaged in the 
business of buying or selling grain or receiving the same for sale on 
consignment. The act, omission, or failure of any official, agent, or 
other person acting for any individual, association, partnership, cor- 

ration, or trust within the scope of his employment or office shail be 

eemed the act, omission, or failure of such individual, association, 
partnership, corporation, or trust, as well as of such official, agent, or 
other person. The words “interstate commerce” shall be construed 
to mean commerce between any State, Territory, or possession, or the 
District of Corumbia, and any place outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, but through any place outside thereof, or within any Territory 
or possession, or the District of Columbia. 

b) For the purposes of this act (but not in anywise limiting the 
foregoing definition of interstate commerce) a transaction in respect 
to any article shall be considered to be in interstate commerce if 
such article is part of that current of commerce usual in the yon 
trade whereby grain and grain products and by-products thereof are 
sent from one State with the expectation that they will end their 
transit, after purchase, in another, including, in addition to cases 
within the above general description, all cases where purchase or sale 
is either for shipment to another State or for manufacture within the 
State and the shipment outside the State of the products resulting 
from such manufacture, Articles normally in such current of com- 
merce shall not be considered out of such commerce through resort 
being had to any means or device intended to remove transactions in 
respect thereto from the provisions of this act. For the purpose of 
this paragraph the word “State” includes Territory, the District of 
Columbia, possession of the United States, and foreign nation, 


The following committee amendments were severally re- 
ported and severally agreed to: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words That for“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ For.” 
$ we 1, line 7, strike out the words “ That the” and insert the word 
* The.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the words “That the” and insert the 
word “ The.” 


Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I propose to speak 
upon the subject of the coal-strike controversy and incidents 
connected therewith. 

Mr. VOIGT. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, on last Thursday, in 
the coal fields of Illinois, there were murdered more than 20 
unarmed, defenseless men. The killing of these men was ac- 
complished by overpowering numbers and characterized by acts 
of extreme cruelty. There were no palliating facts, no mitigat- 
ing circumstances, 

No crime ever committed could have been more inhuman or 
revolting in its nature. 

Condign punishment upon those confessedly guilty of the 
malicious and premeditated killing of these workingmen should 
be swift and certain. The so-called coroner’s jury verdict, pre- 
tending to exculpate those responsible for the destruction of 
human life, indicates that these felons even have control of 
the processes of the law. The guilty authors of the atrocious 
felonies to which I have alluded have been laughing in their 
sleeves, and, if the public press is to be believed, their women 
folk, elated and gloating over the bloody work, gave palpable 
evidence of satisfaction and joy as they passed in review of the 
3 than two score pallid, mangled, silent victims lying before 
them. 

Not long ago 5.000 men, members of the mine workers’ or- 
ganization, undertook to invade Logan County, in my district. 
but they were successfully resisted. Had they succeeded, the 
fate of the miners in Logan County and the property of the 
operators there would have shared the same fate as befell the 
property and people of Herrin, III. 

That labor has the right to organize I have never doubted; 
that necessity—self-defense—requires this to be done seems to 
me beyond question; that unionism has done much to amelio- 
rate the hardships and improve the physical, ethical, and finan- 
cial condition of the workingman is no less true. 

Coal operators, oi] producers, farmers, carriers. manufac- 
turers, merchants, publishers, bankers, professional men—all 
groups—have their organizations, known as “ associations.” but 
these generally recognize the limitations of the law and do not 
resort to the use of dynamite or the Winchester rifle to accom- 
plish their objects and purposes. 

Unless the directing heads of the United Mine Workers of 
America shall unite with the officials of the State of Illinois 
in suecessfully prosecuting and adequately punishing the mem- 
bers who mobbed and brutally killed the nonunion workingmen 
at Herrin, then that organization will never be able to rise 
from the low estate to which certain of its own members have 
caused it to fall. 

Many labor unions are conducted by men of brains upon the 
very highest plane. Members of such unions hate and detest 
the dynamiters of the Structural Bridge and Iron Workers 
and the murderers at Herrin, Ill, that have crept into the 
mine workers’ union. 

Editorial utterances from almost every printing press in the 
country are, aS one great solemn voice of protest, crying o 
against the hideousness and the enormity of the crime and call- 
ing for the visitation of punishment upon those responsible for 
its perpetration. 

Thoughtful persons are not blind to the fact that lawlessness 
during recent years has been fast gaining ground. Every crime 
in the category has been multiplied, the difficulty of securing 
convictions more accentuated. For lynchings there are no pros- 
ecutions, much less convictions. For crimes committed in the 
name of so-called industrial wars there are but few prosecutions, 
and these result only rarely in convictions, 

I appeal to the strong patriotic men in the unions to take notice 
of the wrong and injury that violence and crime, where it ex- 
ists, is doing unto them and their cause as well as to all of us. 

The pendulum must swing back before it is forever too late. 

We have our grievances, At times we are vexed with circum- 
stances; but let us remember that nowhere on the earth is there 
a land the equal of ours. Our Government is the best. We 


should not abuse it or attempt to destroy it. Our opportunity 
is the greatest. Our standard of living is the highest; our 
workingmen the best paid. Readjustments are bound to be made 
in order that society may conform itself to after-war conditions. 
In spite of all that government can do there will be joltings 
“They whom 


and friction, and in some cases manifest injury. 
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the gods would destroy they first make mad” is a classic; also 
a truthful phrase. 

The legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment are being attacked. If you destroy one, you destroy the 
other two. When one is gone, all are gone. And with these go 
liberty and the Republic, with the result that free government 
has been a failure—a democracy being unable to rule itself—and 
hope, like a bird, has flown away. 

My faith in the wisdom of the founding fathers—they who 
framed the Constitution—remains firm, but I do believe that the 
people must awaken and assert their rights. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
shall not object to this request, but I shall to any other request 
to speak out of order in this situation on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to enter 
into any discussion of the tragedy that was enacted in my 
own State and county, but we have just heard a rather vitriolic 
reference to it by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
GoopyKoonTz], and on Saturday last some gentleman at the 
other end of the Capitol indulged in a discussion of the situa- 
tion and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Iecorp some press re- 
ports of the trouble which I think were unfair. In view of the 
utterances at the other end of the Capitol and of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, I feel that I ought to say just a word, 

Mr. Chairman, I always think it is a mistake for men to 
try to discuss a subject, especially in a place like this, about 
which they know very little. I do not have very much infor- 
mation about it myself, although the transaction happened in 
my own county. The press reports are very inaccurate. Sonie- 
times reporters in their zeal to make what they call a scoop 
and get off something sensational do a great injustice to indi- 
viduals and to communities. I venture to say that not one-half 
of what has been reported in the press reports in respect to 
that unfortunate situation in Illinois is the truth. I know 
that a great deal of it that I have read is absolutely unreliable, 
especially so the reports of those horrifying and repulsive 
details to which the gentleman from West Virginia has just 
made reference. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, 
yield? 

Mr. DENISON. In a moment. I was a little surprised that 
the gentleman from West Virginia would dignify them by put- 
ting them in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and repeating them in 
the House of Representatives without further verification. I 
do not believe that half of it is true. I have been receiving 
from my home State and from my district local newspapers 
which I believe give reasonably accurate accounts of it, but 
there is a great difference between what they say and the ac- 
counts carried in the metropolitan papers. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Does the gentleman in making that 
statement with reference to the press reports mean to say that 
not more than one-half is true in respect to the number stated 
to have been assassinated in cold blood for exercising their 
constitutional right to work for wages? 

Mr. DENISON. I have not intended to say anything of that 
kind. I am simply stating that these reports about revolting 
details, about what the women did, and a great many other 
things that have been published are not reliable. And even 
the reports as to the number killed have been greatly exag- 
gerated. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am asking about the number 
stated to have been assassinated, 

Mr. DENISON. I do not yield any further. These revolting 
details that have been printed in the papers are not reliable and 
are not true in many instances. It has been a most unfortunate 
affair, to say the least, for everyone concerned and from every 
point of view. : 

It has been unfortunate for those who were directly involved 
in it, unfortunate for the people of my State, unfortunate for 
the cause of union labor, and unfortunate because of the effect 
it may have on the entire country. 

There is no one who abhors lawlessness more than I. There 
is no one who would condemn quicker than I the resort to force, 
We must all agree that a most serious situation has existed in 
Dlinois under the facts as they were; but it ought not to be 
made worse by indulging in imagination and exaggeration in 
describing it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. DENISON, Iam sorry that I have not the time. I have 
but a very short time; if I can complete my statement I will 


then be very glad to yield to the gentleman. The people of 
southern Illinois are law-abiding. All labor there is organized. 
For many years no industries there have been operated by non- 
union labor. I do not believe there is any section of the country 
where the people, including those connected with and influen- 
tial in organized labor, have more respect for the law and less 
8 with its violation than do the people of southern 
nois. 

I am sure they regret this unfortunate tragedy as much as the 
people in any other part of the country. I do not think that the 
trouble there has resulted from a merely local condition. A 
resort to force under the circumstances which existed in Ilinois 
might have happened in like manner in many other parts of 
the country. I feel I should not let go unchallenged statements 
which criticize those who were not concerned, as well as those 
who were concerned in this tragedy which has so shocked the 
country. There was a combination of circumstances which led 
up to it and which so aggravated and embittered the coal 
miners, who felt their interests were involyed, that reason gave 
way to passion and brought about results which I am sure all 
must deplore. 

Now, the gentleman from West Virginia has referred to the 
verdict of the coroner's Jury. The information I have been fur- 
nished is that the coroner's jury heard, among other witnesses, 
some of the employees of the company whose mine was in- 
volved. The evidence of these witnesses was to the effect that 
the first man killed was a union miner, and that he was killed 
by an employee of the coal company when he was not commit- 
ting any unlawful act. I am informed that this man was killed 
when he was seen approaching through the woods, and that tes- 
timony as to the manner of his death was clear and positive. 

I am further informed that the union miners at Jerrin had 
been deceived by the coal company and that the company had 
broken a contract which had been made between the company 
and the miners. The fact that the coal company had broken its 
contract and was beginning to operate and mine coal contrary to 
an agreement which was alleged to have been made with the 
miners; the fact that the miners had been out of employment for 
some three months; that they were hungry, and that-their fam- 
ilies were hungry, and that their places were being taken by 
imported nonunion labor; and the further fact that private 
guards, armed with machine guns and rifles, were parading 
about the property of the company challenging and threatening 
all who approached ; and finally the killing of one of their number 
by one of the men in the mine, all so embittered and enraged the 
miners that the more conseryative ones who were trying to settle 
the situation in a peaceable way seemed to have lost control and 
the more radical among them took the law into their own hands. 

It is always to be regretted when men take the law into their 
own hands. The laws of our country must be supreme and must 
be respected and obeyed if our Government is to survive. But I 
mention these circumstances, not for the purpose of excusing 
what was done, but for the purpose of explaining it, and to the 
end that the Members may not have a distorted yiew of what did 
occur by reason of misleading reports and of the statement just 
made by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

As a matter of further information, let me say that this 
tragedy occurred at what is Known as a strip mine. In such a 
mine the coal is not taken out through a shaft or slope, as is 
usually done, but it is mined by stripping the dirt from above 
it and leaving the coal vein exposed, so that it may be easily 
blasted and shoveled into the cars. The vein of coal lies between 
15 and 20 feet below the surface. Large steam shovels are used 
to scrape the dirt from above the vein of coal, and when the dirt 
above the coal is removed it is an easy matter to blast the coal 
and load it into cars for shipment to the market. 

Now, all work has been suspended at all the mines in Illinois 
for about three months. This particular company desired to 
proceed with its work of stripping the yein of coal, removing the 
dirt, and getting its tracks laid ready to mine and market the 
coal just as soon as the strike was ended and work in the mines 
generally was resumed, My information is that the company 
entered into some sort of agreement with the union miners to 
the effect that they would do only the preliminary work of re- 
moving the dirt and getting ready to mine the coal, and that 
they would not undertake to mine and market the coal until 
after the strike was ended, and that in pursuance of that agree- 
ment union labor was employed for doing the work. My informa- 
tion further is that as soon as they had stripped the coal and 
removed the dirt and completed their other work preliminary 
to mining and marketing the coal they then discharged their 
union labor and imported something more than 50 nonunion 
men from Chicago and immediately began mining and marketing 
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the coal, contrary to their agreement with the miners. I can 
not vouch for the absolute accuracy of this information, but it 
is the information which has come to me from my district. 

Those who have not lived in the center of one of the greatest 
mining districts in the United States, where all work is done by 
union labor, and where all of the circumstances exist as I 
have just described them, can appreciate or understand the 
feelings and passions that would be aroused by unloading non- 
union strikebreakers, armed with machine guns and rifles, into 
the midst of such a community, Just as the murder of the 
Austrian archduke at Sarajevo plunged the whole world into 
war with all its awful results, so the killing of one of the 
miners under the circumstances I have thus stated may have 
ignited the fire which suddenly spread into conflagration and 
resulted so fatali- and so unhappily for all concerned, 

There has been some criticism of local officials for not doing 
their duty. The public is prone to place the blame somewhere 
as soon as possible. The sheriff of Williamson County may 
not have had proper prevision; he may not have used good 
judgment; we can not well judge him unless we know the facts; 
but I know him personally, and I do not believe a man could 
be found who is more courageous or less afraid to do his duty 
if he knew what his duty was. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that exaggerated newspaper reports 
and intemperate statements have been made in the RECORD 
here with reference to this affair. I hope that the Members 
and the public generally may suspend judgment and withhold 
at least excessive criticism until the facts may be brought to 
light and the truth known and until an ample opportunity has 
been given for the law to take its course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. That transactions in grain involv; the sale thereof for 
future delivery as commonly conducted on boards of trade and known 
as “ options or futures are affected with a national public interest; 
that such transactions are carried on in large volume by the pubile 
generally and by ns engaged in the business of buring and selling 

in and the products and by-products thereof in interstate commerce ; 

unt the prices of such transactions are generally quoted and dissemi- 
nated throughout the United States and in foreign countries as a basis 
for determining the prices to the producer and the consumer of grain 
and the products and by-products thereof in interstate commerce; that 
such transactions are utilized by shippers, dealers, millers, and others 
engaged in handlin, in aud the products thereof in interstate com- 
merce as a Mrans o ing themselves against possible losses through 
finctuations in prices; that the transactions on such boards are ex- 
tremely susceptible to speculation, manipulation, and control and sud- 
den or unreasonable fluctuations the prices thereof uently occur 
as a result of such ulation, manipulation, or control, which sre 
detrimental to the producer or the consumer and the pareces handlin 
grain and products and by-products thereof in interstate commerce, an 
make such business unsafe and uncertain from time to time; and that 
guch fluctuations in prices are an obstruction to and a burden upon 
interstate commerce in grain and the Sayeed and eg apt ew thereof 
and render regulation imperative for the protection of such commerce 
and the national public interest therein, 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Page 3, line 15, strike out the words “ that transactions” and ingert 
In lieu thereof the word “ transactions.” 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the committee this question: What does this proposed bill 
prohibit? I have been reading it; of course it is probably due 
to the fact that I am not quite familiar with the subject, and 
J desire to understand the meaning of the bill. What does this 
bill prohibit? 

Mr. TINCHER. It is an attempt to prohibit the manipula- 
tion of the grain market, and the prohibition lies in these pro- 
visions, one of which is requiring a certain publicity, requiring 
exchanges before they can be designated as market places to 
comply with certain requirements. The Department of Agri- 
culture worked out these requirements, and we think it will 
have the effect of prohibiting the manipulation of the grain 
market. We know it did have the effect of prohibiting the 
manipulation of the grain market during the time the law was 
in effect. 

Mr. LONDON. 
prevent? 

Mr. TINCHER. Manipulation by which the dealers between 
the producer and the consumer could, as they have in the last 
few weeks, reduce the price of wheat 80 per cent and still keep 
up the price of food products made of wheat to where it was 
before. This is certainly a manipulation of which no one is in 
favor, and that has often occurred on the grain market. 

Mr. LONDON, Is this bill limited to prohibiting the dissemi- 
nation of false information? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; not limited to that, but that is included. 

Mr. LONDON. That is one of the things; what are the 
orhers? 

Mr. TINCHER,. I think the best thing in the bill is the 


But what particular manipulation does it 


keeping of the records accessible to the Department of Justice 


and the Department of Agriculture of the actual transactions 
engaged in. 

Mr. LONDON. The bill if enacted into law will not prevent 
gambling in futures or engaging in future contracts? 
soe eas Hei z 8 eave said it would prevent it. 

w just w 1e eman calls gam Š 

Mr. LONDON, eee ee 8 

Mr. TINCHER. It will not Prevent speculating in futures. 
his an effort to supervise exchanges that engage in that prac- 

Mr. LONDON, It is an effort to obtain information as to 
“ye eh Is not that what the bill is intended to accom- 
plis 

Mr, TINCHER, 
15 —5 things. 

Ir. ELLIS. I Would like to explain to the tl 
New York that outside of the prohibition of f pareria Banio 
inaccurate information there is not a thing done on the grain 
exchanges to-day anywhere that is prohibited by this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent for one minute more, Is there objection? 
[After a pause.) The Chair bears none. 

Mr. ELLIS. One of the requirements, one of the pre- 
requisites, of an exchange becoming a contract market is that 
the board of directors of that exchange shall prevent manipula- 
2 nas that is all the word of prevention or prohibition there 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, 
out the last word. 

Mr. MANN, That motion is not in order, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am in principle 
in agreement with this bill, but I do not agree to the desir- 
ability of writing section 8 the way it is written in this bill. I 
do not believe that Congress can by reciting certain facts to 
be facts make them the law of the land, For instance, this 
section proceeds and says this in line 18: 

Such transactions are carried on in large volume by the public 

enerally and b, rsons e 
grain and tho products and by-prodnets thoron „ buying and selling 

And then it goes on with a long recital of what is being done 
from day to day by certain persons, What difference does that 
make to the legislation if it is trne? As a legal proposition, 
does it aid the bill any to recite those facts to be true, and by 
reciting them as facts do you make them facts? How do I 
know they are the facts? Does anybody in the House know 
they are the facts now that we are declaring solemnly that they 
are the facts? Nobody knows that. There may be something 
in the hearings that has convinced the committee that that is 
the truth, but what do you Members who are going to vote 
for the bill know about it? I do not know anything about it. 
If it is true, what does it add to the legislation? I think it 18 
bad form and bad practice. It tries to make law out of facts 
that somebody claims are facts, and does not add anything to 
the legislation, I think the section ought to be stricken out 
unless somebody on the committee can tell me some reason why 
it should be there. I yield for that purpose to the chairman of 
the committee. I am in agreement with the idea of restricting 
gambling in grain futures, and if the gentleman from Kansas 
can tell me any good purpose in a legislative way that this 
serves I will be content if it satisfies my mind. I yield for that 


It does accomplish that, I think, among 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


purpose. 

Mr, TINCHER. I am going to attempt to explain it. 

Mr. Chairman, there was no dissension in the committee 
except on the part of one member, as to whether the statements 
in section 3 were warranted by the testimony that we heard. 
The idea of including that language in the law was taken 
from the Supreme Court decision. I think it would be a serions 
blow to this bill to strike that language from it, and I do 
not think anyone will seriously contradict any proposition 
in that section, Let me say that the court goes to the reports 
of committees under recent practices for the attitude of Con- 
gress toward legislation. In the decision in the packer case 
the court got the attitude of Congress toward the packer bill 
from the report of the bill, and it so stated in the opinion, 

Now, I believe that section 8 recites the attitude of this 
Congress in this matter. If not, it will be voted down. If 
the members of this committee or the Members of the House 
do not agree that that is the attitude of the Congress, then 
strike it out. If you do so, you will kill the bill. 

Now, I want to say, regardless of any charge of populism 
by my distinguished friend from Kansas City, regardless of 
my inability to please either of the distinguished gentlemen 
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from Chicago, I believe that the whole American people recog- 
nize that there is a public interest in the foodstuffs of this 
Nation that are purchased from the farmers of this Nation 
and that the public has an interest, whether in the city or in 
the country, in the matter, and I believe the time has come 
when a man need not fear being charged with being à Populist 
simply because the grain exchanges of Kansas City or any 
other city can not tell him how to vote on any proposition that 
comes up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made it a rule not to speak out of 
order, but I trust my colleagues will patiently listen to me this 
afternoon. Those who were here in 1916 recall that the Florida 
delegation came before our colleagues because the legislature of 
the State would not meet until the following year, and requested 
that you give to us some assistance to eradicate citrus canker, 
which had been brought into this country because of the laxity 
of our laws at that time. The Florida delegation pledged the 
Members of Congress that we would meet the appropriation 
dollar for dollar as soon as the legislature could meet, and we 
have carried out that pledge. My colleague, the distinguished 
and able gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANpERSON] will bear 
me out in the assertion that I have not opposed any reduction 
in the appropriation to stop this disease, or whatever you may 
call it, and at the last session, when the appropriation was cut 
down to $30,000, no man on the Florida delegation raised his 
voice in protest, because we did not want money when we did not 
need it. I have fought every appropriation for needless ex- 
penditure of money. Unfortunately this disease has not been 
stamped out because the work has been confined to the State 
and not to the States where the citrus industry is not of any 
importance. That my colleagues may thoroughly understand 
and appreciate the situation, I want to present to you just a 
few facts. 

From 1916 to 1922 my State appropriated and expended $714,- 
226.35 for the purpose of assisting the Government dollar for 
dollar in eradicating this dreadful disease. There was raised 
by private subscriptions $87,369.91, which was also expended. 
You will recall, those of you who served with me at that time, 
that we asked nothing of Congress for the trees that were being 
destroyed. There is no way to fight citrus canker except by 
burning the trees to the ground, which means a total loss. Let 
me call your attention to the fact that from May 1, 1914, to May 
30, 1922, in the State of Florida there were grove trees to the 
number of 235,590 burned and destroyed; there were nursery 
trees, numbering 2,645,514 destroyed, with a property valua- 
tion of something between five and six million dollars and our 
citizens did not ask Congress for one single dollar to recom- 
pense them for the loss of these trees, 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I yield. 

Mr. LAYTON. We have had hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of peach trees destroyed and pulled up in my State, 
and we never asked a penny from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. SEARS. We did not, and we did not get an appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. LAYTON. I thought you had, dollar for dollar. 

Mr. SEARS. No; only in fighting it. Did you have no assist- 
ance in fighting the disease you refer to? 

Mr. LAYTON. No; nothing. 

Mr. SEARS. The Federal Government has expended $883,000 
in cooperating with -the different States where this disease 
exists, Our legislature does not meet until next April, and 
we have not sufficient funds with which to fight the disease, 
and unless Congress acts promptly it will perhaps cost the 
Government hundreds of thousands of dollars. If you act 
promptly it will cost only a small amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. May I have a little more time? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have no more time to yield to gentlemen 
speaking on a subject other than the bill. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ratney of Illinois: Section 8, page 4, 
line 6, strike out “ extremely ” and insert “ possibly.” 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois, I offer that amendment, Mr, Chair- 
man, for the reason that transactions on boards of trade are 


not extremely susceptible to speculation. The contrary is true. 
They are possibly susceptible to speculation. and those men who 
attempt to speculate on the board of trade invariably have lost 
money as the result of it. Mr. Joseph Leiter speculated and 
lost more money than ever any man had before or since, and 
the history of the boards proves conclusively that they are not 
extremely subject or susceptible to speculation. I ask that the 
word “ extremely ” be stricken out and that the word“ possibly“ 
be inserted. 

The word “ extremely ” in this connection is a gross exaggera- 
tion. Transactions on boards of trade are not extremely“ 
susceptible to manipulation and control. On the contrary, 
attempts to manipulate and control the markets are invariably 
fraught with grave danger to those who make the attempt. So 
much so, in fact, that there has been no successful manipulation 
of the markets in the last five years. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade buyers and sellers from all 
over the world meet on common ground. The world’s brightest 
commercial minds are here represented bargaining for grain 
on the spot, The world’s keenest speculative wits here give 
expression to their combined opinions as to the value of grain 
for future delivery. The prices so determined may be said to 
represent the majority judgment of the world regarding values. 
No better medium for estimating values could possibly be estab- 
lished. In such a market transactions are not extremely suscep- 
tible to manipulation and control, and attempts to manipulate and 
control almost invariably meet with failure. I repeat, Mr. Joseph 
Leiter manipulated and controlled the wheat market to a greater 
extent and for a greater length of time than any one speculator 
ever did before or since, and Mr, Joseph Leiter in so doing lost 
more money than any other one speculator ever lost before or 
since. The history of the markets proves conclusively that they 
are not extremely susceptible to manipulation and control. 
Therefore the word “extremely” has no place in this section 
of the bill. ? ; 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I donot want to take up 
much time in passing upon these amendments. I suppose I know 
what they are. They are the same amendments that were 
offered in the committee. The amendments that the gentleman 
from Illinois is offering are not warranted by the testimony 
adduced before the committee. I do not think anyone whe has 
read the hearings would vote for the amendments. This amend- 
ment, and I suppose the other amendments that he offered in 
committee that are to follow, should be rejected. I hope they 
will not be agreed to. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks for u 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHENDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I have another amend- 
ment to offer at the same place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I will withhold my 
amendment for the time being. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I move to strike out the word “ex- 
tremely.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: 

Page 4, line 6, strike out the word extremely.“ 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, that will leave the sen- 
tence to read as follows: That the transactions on such boards 
are susceptible of speculation, manipulation, and control.” 

Now, I dare say the proof does not warrant the use of the 
word “extremely.” Why go to so many extremes in this bill? 
T want to ask whether the chairman of the committee will not 
consent to the omission of the word? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I will not consent to the omission of 
the word. I think the language is absolutely true. Witnesses 
from the exchange appeared to demonstrate that that was not 
true, but we proved from other testimony that it was true. I 
would be very much opposed to the word going out. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Well, I guess the steam roller is in oper- 


‘ation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM], 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes” appeared to have it, 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks for a 
division, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Raryey] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rarwey of Illinois: 

Sectioa rd 12 4, Une 8, strike out the word “ frequentiy ™ and in- 
sert the word might.“ 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in this connection 
the word “frequently” is undeniably misused. Unreasonable 
fluctuation in prices of grain never occurs, although sudden 
changes in prices do occur from time to time. So long as we 
have sudden changes in the weather and in the supply and de- 
mand there will also be extensive changes in prices, and, mani- 
festly, there should be such changes, because no changes in 
price oceur without a valid reason, As a matter of fact the 
figures show for a number of years a slighter range of prices 
than any other farm product or commodity. The use of the 
word “ frequently“ in this connection is, to my mind, a palpable 
misstatement, and I ask that it be stricken out. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY of Minois. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON, Is not the word “ unreasonable” objection- 
able? 


Mr. RAINEY of Dlinois, Yes; that should go out, too. 

Mr. LONDON. Of course, there is no such thing as a fluctua- 
tion being reasonable or unreasonable. It is not the dictate of 
a particular reason, the working of the law of logic, or the fail- 
ure to work or operate on the grain. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Les. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, the gentleman is correct, but 
if we are going to undertake te correct all the inconsistencies 
that you will find in such a recitation as is contained in this 
section, you will be a long time in doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
-[ Mr, Ranty] has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

Mr, RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have other perfect- 
ing amendments. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I will withdraw that for the time being. 

The CHAIRMAN, The perfecting amendments will be passed 
om first. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarxry] desire 
to be heard further? 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. No; not on that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, v 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amendment 
offered by: the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAiNnY of Ulinois: Section 3, page 4, line 
10, strike out the word are“ and insert words would be.” 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, what I said before 
on the previous amendment applies to this also, I think this is 
a misstatement of facts. The bill says: 

Which are“ detrimental to the producer or the consumer. 

I move to substitute the words “would be.” If such state- 
ment were true, they would be detrimental, but there were no 
facts produced before the committee and there is no testimony 
given that warrants langnage of this kind. I think it is a mis- 
statement of facts, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr, RAINEY]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAINEY of Hilinois. I have another amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lilinois offers a fur- 
ther amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rainey of Illinois: Amend section 3, page 
4, line 12, after the word “ang” insert the words would tend to.“ 

Mr. RAINEY of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, as the bill reads now 
‘St is a positive statement that these things make such business 
unsafe and uncertain from time to time. The amendment I offer 
simply suggests that if the facts recited in this declaration were 
trne they would tend to make such business unsafe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. RAINEY}. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAINEY of IIItnois. Mr. Chairman, I have another 
ninendment, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a fur- 
ther amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RauxRT of Ilinois: Amend section 3, page 
4, line 14, by striking out the word are and inserting the 5 
might prove.“ 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, here is a positive 
assertion that fluctuations of prices are an obstruction to and 
burden upon interstate commerce. I can simply repeat that 
from all the testimony presented to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture there is no evidence that would warrant such a declaration 
as we have in this paragraph. If my amendment is adopted, I 
think the suggestion that fluctuations in prices “might prove ” 
an obstruction would be a more proper statement of facts. I 
ask for the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

The guestion being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rarney of Illinois) there were—ayes 27, noes 42. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, I have a further 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers a fur- 
ther amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, RAINEY ois: 
line 16, after the word “and” Marton and a Piet: 

Mr. RAINEY of IIlinois. Mr. Chairman, the committee in 
reporting this. bill mistake an assumption for a fact. They suy 
that these things render regulation imperative. I simply ask 
that the statement be clarified as the facts in the case warrant 
by inserting the word “ might” before the word “ render,” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized in op- 
position to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for five minutes in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am not much disposed to rush 
in where angels fear to tread. I have not very much desire 
to argue a proposition after it is perfectly manifest that the 
“eritter’s eyes are sot.” I am opposed to this amendment, be- 
cause it simply, by changing the verbiage, makes a bad matter 
no better. I want to call attention to section 3. Particularly 
I would call attention of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM], who inquired of the gentleman from Kansas about 
it. The gentleman from Illinois got little information from 
the manager of the bill. p 

I was present during all the hearings on this bill. I heard 
the solicitor from the bureau explain section 3. The solicitor 
told the committee that the reason section 3 was inserted was 
to afford jurisdiction; to confer power upon Congress under 
the commerce clause to dominate the grain exchanges of this 
country, Subdivision (b) of section 2 and section 3, taken 
together, furnish the foundation for the determined purpose of 
this committee, expressed in this bill, that a bureau shall domi- 
nate the business of the grain exchanges of this country. Do 
not be deceived at all about that. The fact will be manifest 
to any of you if you will read in the hearings what Mr. Mor- 
rill, the solicitor of the bureau, said to the committee. 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I want to correct one other 
misapprehension. My friend from Illinois [Mr. Curnpstoxw] 
spoke a little hastily when he declared that the grain exchanges 
of this country do not object to supervision. Perhaps that will 
be true if you will define supervision.“ But I want to say to 
you that the seven grain exchanges that would be affected by 
the passage of this bill are, every one of them, opposed to every 
provision in it from beginning to end. If this is what is meant 
by supervision, they will have none of it. The Kansas City ex- 
change has millions vf dollars invested in the facilities and instru- 
mentalities that have made that a great grain market. I heard 
my friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WAITE] in his re- 
marks just now, but [ call him to witness that he has felici- 
tated me many times during this summer upon the high level of 
prices and the stability of the Kausas City Grain Exchange. 
Those men who have invested their money and have built up 
that exchange until it has become one of the foremost grain 
markets in this country individually and collectively object to 
the domination of their private business by a Government hu- 
reau. [Applause.] 7 

Now, returning to section 3, let there be no misunderstanding. 
Here are findings of fact that these gentlemen want us to put 
into this bill. They have no place in the bill. Let us not be 
deceived about the purposes and desires of the proponents of 
the legislation, They want us to make findings of fact that will 


go to the Supreme Court of the United States when this bill is 
chullenged there. Findings of fact have no place in a legislative 
enactment. If a practice like this can be tolerated, the Consti- 
tution can be twisted and distorted to serve almost any sort of 
domination of intrastate business. 

. Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The gentleman says that these are find- 
ines of fact. 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes, 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Does the gentleman believe that the public 
generally can engage in futures operations on the exchanges? 

Mr. ELLIS. It says so right here, in section 3. It is recited 
here that the public generally engage in futures trading. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. But is it the truth that the public gener- 
ally engages in futures? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes, surely. That is the finding that is wanted. 
Ttead the section where it says that the public generally engages 
in these transactions, this trading in futures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman bas expired. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose at this point. There is an amendment 
pending. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 7, strikes out the word “ unreasonable,” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I think “unreasonable ” 
is a very good word to select in pausing during this hurried con- 
sideration of this bill. I have no quarrel with my friend from 
Missouri who just made the statement that the exchanges and 
boards of trade as a matter of fact are not anxious for super- 
visery legislation. That is no doubt true. I do not think there 
is any business in the country that is anxious to have the Gov- 
ernment or the Congress of the United States go into their busi- 
ness for the purpose of supervising and controlling it. [Ap- 

lause.] 

y We have consistently opposed legislation of that kind; but it 
sevms that this Congress is determined to pass something of this 
sort. It passed the last bill and seems to be determined to pass 
this one. My complaint at this moment is that you are not giv- 
ing it the consideration which it should have and you are not 
trying to perfect the legislation. Every proposition made here is 
voted down. You simply assume that what the committee has 
brought here is so perfect that it can not be improved. The gen- 
tleman from New York has been patiently waiting to make a 
motion to strike out the section. I presume the gentleman from 
Kansas in charge of the bill will object to striking out the word 
“ unreasonable,” but I would ask him to define what an unreason- 
able fluctuation is. 

Mr. TINCHER, I will give the gentleman an illustration, 
The depreciation in the price of wheat between the 15th of. May 
and the 10th of June was a most damnably unreasonable de- 
pression and fluctuation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But suppose it was. 

Mr. TINCHER. It was, and we propose to stop that kind of 
thing; they have robbed the farmers of this country long enough. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, How does the gentleman know what 
caused the fluctuations of the market? Only yesterday the New 
York Times, which does not represent the Chicago exchange, 
had a dispatch from Chicago reading as follows: 


WEAK UNDERTONE IN CHICAGO WHEAT—WEATHER RUMORS, WEEK-END 
EVENING UP, AND LACK OF EXPORT DEMAND SEND MARKET DOWN. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 

Curcaco, June 24.—General week-end evening up and reports of 
showers in parts of Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas gave the grain markets 
a weak undertone early. 


That most “unreasonable” report of showers in Kansas 
brought down the market price and created an undertone in 
wheat quotations. The dispatch continues: 


Lowest prices were made early and short covering toward the last 
brought about a rally, with wheat closing one-eighth to three-fourths cent 
and corn one-half to five-eighths cent lower, while oats showed inde- 
pendent strength and finished one-eighth to one-half cent bigher, 

Commission houses and local traders sold freely early and found 
support in’ wheat and corn Jacking for a time. The first reports indi- 
cated that the rains had been rather extensive, but this was not con- 
firmed later and, as far as wheat and oats are concerned, very little 
grain outside of the Northwest would be benefited by moisture from 
now on, as the grain is too far advanced. 

Sentiment in wheat has become somewhat more bearish, and cash 
interests are r to widen the spread between the Jul 
and the September, which went to around 1} cents at one time with 
some hedging pressure on the July. 

Althongh purchases to arrive were given at only 100,000 bushels, bids 
of $1 per bushel at some points in Illinois brought much less grain 
than expected. 
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A Missouri State report suggested that the extreme heat of last week 
cut 8,000,000 bushels off the prospective yield of that State, and the 
Kansas State report in detail indicated that the Goyernment July 
report would show a smal! decrease in the estimate of that State from 
the 117,000,000 bushels estimated in June. 

There is no urgent demand for wheat either from domestic or 
sh pt buyers at the po time, which counts rather heavily against 
Sustained bulges at t present time. Black rust in its early stages 
is being found at numerous points in the Northwest, and, under average 
conditions, it reaches the damaging stage around July 1 to 4. The 
trade, however, paid little attention to the rust claims to-day. 

Heavy crop and property losses have resulted from a severe storm in 
the Canadian Northwest. Export demand was slow. 

All of these things caused a fluctuation in prices, and the 
Congress of the United States solemnly passes legislation under 
8 such fluctuations are described as “ unreasonable.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IHinots 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
provision in this bill, and those who are offering these amend- 
ments are trying to emasculate it. I doubt whether they want 
to make the measure effective. The gentleman from New York 
has been having nervous rigors for the last five minutes frying 
to get the floor to offer an amendment striking out the para- 
graph. This paragraph is the foundation for the legislation 
proposed in this bill. It is the statement of the basis upon 
which the bill is to be enacted. 

The statement has been made that it is something unheard of 
in legislation. Let me read from the decision of the court in 
the Packer case. 

Chief Justice Taft made a preliminary statement of facts, 
reciting the evidence before the committee, and said that the 
evidence found by the Federal Trade Commission was to the 
effect that a conspiracy existed to control prices. Let me read 
a portion of that preliminary statement: 

It appeared from the data before the committee that for more tban 
two decades it had been charged that the five great packing estab- 
lishments of Swift, Armour, Cudahy, Wilson, and Morris, called the 
“Big Five,“ were engaged in a conspiracy * * to control the 
business of the purchase of the live stock, their pi 
in meat products, and the distribution and sale thereo 
and abroad. 

In the actual opinion. the Chief Justice, in commenting on 
these facts, makes the following statement: 

We have framed the statement of the case, not for the 2 of 
deciding the issues of fact mooted between the packers and their ac- 
cusers before the #ederal Trade Commission or the Committees of Ag- 
riculture in Congtess, but ouly to enable us to consider and discuss 
the act whose validity is here in question in the bt of the environ- 
meut in which Congress ssed it. It was for gress to decide, 
from its general information and from such ial evidence as was 
brought before it, the nature of the evils ac y present or threaten- 
ing, and to take such steps by 1 lation within its power as it 
deemed proper to remedy them. It is helpful for us, in n 
the effect and scope of the act, in order to determine its validity, to 
know the conditions under which Congress acted. 

The court says it is helpful to the court in interpreting the 
effect and scope of the act. and in order to determine its valid- 
ity, to know the conditions under which Congress acted. This 
section states a conspiracy to control prices just as the finding 
which Chief Justice Taft recites in the packer case. It was 
probably unnecessary to recite all of the matters set out, but 
the substance of the statement should have been included, and 
I can see no harm in the additional inclusion. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. Is it usual to put in a bill an expression of 
opinion? : f 

Mr. JONES of Texas. This is not an expression of opinion. 
It is a declaration which shows the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress in the matter. 

Mr. HULL. If it is, will the gentleman cite the precedents 
for it? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I decline to yield. It is usual, it is 
absolutely necessary, as you will find in the previous decision 
in the grain case, for Congress to make a statement of the 
basis on which it enacts legislation covering interstate com- 
merce. It is altogether proper and may be essential to the 
validity of this bill that the statement be made of the basis 
upon which the bill is enacted into law. 

Mr. HULL. When was it ever done before? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It has been done frequently. That is 
what is hurting these fellows who are opposed to this bill. They 
do not want this finding in the legislation because they know 
what it means. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I wanted to suggest the substitution of the 
word “ violent instead of the word “ unreasonable.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 


ration for use 
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Mr. HULI 
word, 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I niake the point of order 
that that is not in order. The last word has been disposed of 
several times. I want to get on with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman is en- 
titled to be heard on his motion. The Chair will recognize him 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am not opposed to the reasonable regulation of grain ex- 
changes. I am opposed to using a bill for propaganda purposes, 
as is done in section 3 of this bill. I might say that I have had 
some experience in the grain business. I followed it for 25 
years. I know something of what is necessary in carrying on 
the grain business, and I know that the grain buyer, the actual 
buyer of the grain from the farmer, must have an opportunity 
to hedge his sales, and by that I simply mean what is being 
done every day. The actual buyer of the grain must be able to 
sell the grain the day he buys it. He can not go to a bank and 
borrow money and pay the farmer for the grain that he has 
bought unless he sells it, and can say to the banker, “I bought 
this grain for so much and sold it in Chicago for so much, I 
have protected the deal, I want $10,000, can you give it to me?” 
The banker, if he has properly carried out that transaction and 
is protected, will loan him the money, and much of the grain 
business in this country is conducted on that plan. 

I am seriously afraid that gentlemen are ignoring that fact in 
the consideration of this bill. Your grain exchanges are neces- 
sary. You can not eliminate them. You can not eliminate the 
hedge sale unless you eliminate all possibility of the grain buyer 
who buys the grain in Iowa of the farmer and sells it to the 
consumer in New York City. He does not know the consumer 
in New York City, he only knows the grain buyer in Chicago, 
but the day that he buys the grain in Iowa he sells it in Chicago, 
and the Chicago grain buyer sells it to the man in New York 
City, who at the same time probably sells it to the man in the 
State of New York or to a foreign exporter. 

Mr, FUNK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. FUNK. Is it the gentleman’s contention that that is the 
only process by which a country grain buyer can hedge, as the 
gentleman calls the transaction? 

Mr. HULL. My contention is that that is one of the ways 
that the grain buyer conducts his business. 

Mr. FUNK. Does not the gentleman know as a matter of fact 
that most of the grain is bought on postal-card bids rather than 
on the basis of a hedge? 

Mr. HULL. I know that some of it is and I know that a 
great deal of it is sold for future delivery, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

otis “i by Mr. Mitts: Page 3, line 15, strike out all of seč- 
tion 3. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I take it that it is the duty of the House, sitting in Committee 
of the Whole, to perfect legislation, if possible, in so far as the 
actual mechanies of bill drafting are concerned, and while it is 
a difficult task to perfect this measure, which is one of the 
worst drawn bills that it has ever been my misfortune to read 
and in confirmation of that statement I defy any Member of the 
House to say what subdivision (f) of section 5 means—yet it is 
our duty to try to perfect it in the fnterest of good bill draft- 
ing, in the interest of good lawmaking. I submit to you, gen- 
tlemen, that a statement of fact contained in the body of a law 
is something so extraordinary as to cause us to pause and 
wonder. Search your memories. Have you ever read a law on 
the statute books which contained a statement of fact in the 
body of the law? Have you ever read a bill presented to you 
as Members of this body which contained a statement of fact 
in the body of the bill? It is preposterous. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones] said that the Supreme Court would 
take notice of the findings of fact and of the evidence pre- 
sented te a committee of Congress. Of course they will; but 
that is evidence presented in the hearings. This statement con- 
tained in the report of the committee would be eminently proper 
as a finding of fact of the committee, and the Supreme Court 
would pay attention to it; but if this bill passes this House 
and the Senate and is signed by the President it becomes law; 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


and then, lo and behold, what have you done? You have de- 
clared facts by law, if you please. It is futile. The Supreme 
Court will find what the facts are irrespective of what you 
allege them to be. They can not take your word as final, 
Facts are stubborn things. You can not change facts by act of 
Congress. So that this proposition is not only bad from the 
standpoint of draftsmanship, novel in character and thoroughly 
unscientific, but it is perfectly futile in so far as the Supreme 
Court is concerned, 

In the third place, I want to submit to you gentlemen that 
you are making Congress ridiculous. We have been accused 
time and time again of trying to accomplish by law what can not 
be accomplished by law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr, MILLS. I can not yield. However, no Congress, no 
legislative body in this country until to-day, has been asked 
to declare facts by law. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER] asks us to pass a law declaring certain facts to be 80, 
irrespective of whether they are or not, and I submit that that is 
a thing that can not be done. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani? 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
friends of this measure that those who are attacking section 3 
have method in their madness, because if this section is stricken 
out you might just as well kill the bill, because the section 
preceding it, subsection (b) of section 2, which defines inter- 
state commerce, is the thing upon which the section that fol- 
lows is predicated. If you knock the foundation out from that, 
you knock the foundation out of the bill. Why? The Supreme 
Court has decided that the original grain futures bill was un- 
constitutional because it said that Congress did not haye the 
right to regulate these grain exchanges by taxation, the sume 
as in reference to regulating child labor, and has stated that 
it is on all fours with the child labor law, and therefore they 
could not be regulated by the system of taxation. 

Now, therefore, in order to get a law that will regulate these 
grain exchanges the Committee on Agriculture is trying to 
pass a bill now to regulate them through the interstate com- - 
merce clause. This bill was carefully prepared, I understand, 
by the legal division of the Department of Agriculture. I am 
frank to say that I had nothing to do with the preparation of it, 
and when- gentlemen make statements on the floor of this 
House that this bill has not been considered and the Committee 
on Agriculture did not give it due consideration they do not 
know what they are talking about. The question of regulating 
these grain exchanges has been before the Commitee on Agri- 
culture for years, as is evidenced by volumes of evidence that 
have been taken before that committee. Why my rood friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Cuixpstomj—and he is my good friend 
Says that somehow or other the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House wants to go to further extremes for ihe farmer than 
any other committee goes in any other direction. Well, if I 
remember correctly I do not think the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has gone to much further extremes for the benefit of the 
farmer than the majority of the members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for the railroads when they 
passed the Esch-Cummins bill which took hundreds of millions 
of dollars out of the pockets of the people of this country 
for the railroads. 

Mr. LAYTON. And took away all of the power. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not think they went much further 
than I understand the members of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries now are fixing to go in respect to the ship 
subsidy bill that is admitted by the department itself will cost 
over $52,000,000 from the people of this country for the benetit 
of the Shipping Trust of this country. I do not think they have 
gone much further than the Ways and Means Committee. the 
majority members of it, when they passed the protective tariff 
bill under a gag rule of the House in order to put a practically 
prohibitive wall around this country for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers of this country. We realize these gentlemen in a 
spirit of derision, these farmers’ friends "—the “ farmer” who 
preceded me, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mirrs], and 
my good friend from Chicago [Mr. CHINDBLOM], the gentleman 
from Kansas City [Mr. Eris], and the gentleman from Minne- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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apolis Mr. Newton ]—have great interest in the farmer in this 
bil. 


The gentleman from Kansas City told the truth when he said 
these grain-board exchanges did not want to be supervised. 
That is the truth. The packers of the country did not want to 
be supervised. Why, take the packers of the country, who can 
make more profit out of a four-year old steer in a day than a 
farmer can in four years in ralsing them. That is all right. 
The grain exchange can make more speculating in 100,000 
bushels of grain than a thousand farmers in a year could in 
raising it. But, notwithstanding that, they said we do not 
propose to be regulated, and now when there is this attempt to 
reguiate in behalf of producers and consumers of this. country 
this bill is held up to derision as being a joke—a business joke. 
If it was a joke, you would not hear these gentlemen here in 
much opposition to it. The sole purpose of this legislation is 
to prevent manipulation in grain on the boards of trade in this 
country and the gambling in grain. Why, the packers, when 
the agitation first started, came before our committee and they 
said time and again, with tears in their eyes almost, that if 
we passed this packers bill it would put them out of business 
aud the farmer in marketing his products. Gentlemen say now 
if we pass this bièl! the grain exchanges will be put out of busi- 
hess. We passed the other and we did not put them out of 
business. The Supreme Court declared the law unconstitu- 
tional. I say this bill is for the benefit of the producers of this 
country, and if you want this bill passed with teeth in it vote 
down the amendment to strike out this section because it will 
ruin the bill. I can not understand in this country to-day, with 
the teeming millions in the cities, all consumers of the products 
of the farmer, why they would not be as much, if not more, in- 
terested in seeing the prosperity of the farmers and that he 
may produce at a profit and thereby increase the supply as much 
as the farmer himself, and the time has come in this country 
when we have got to have legislation for the benefit of the 
farmer. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would like to ask the gentleman, if he will 
tell us, what help this section 3 gives to the bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Why, you might just as well strike out 
subsection (b) of section 2, which defines interstate commerce. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the gentleman believe the Supreme 
Court would follow the findings of facts on this section of the 
bill? 

Mr. 
bill? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not know yet, and I am anxious to get 
information from the genti¢man. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Well, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mitts] says that 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would like to know if the gentleman 
thinks so. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I wili say to you candidly as a lawyer—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is it; as a lawyer. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. After hearing all this legislation dis- 
cussed, hearing the evidence in the case, that I would not 
give you a cent for subsection (b) of section 2 if you strike 
ont section 3. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I am asking if the Supreme Court of the 
United States would follow this section or follow the facts. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I think they would follow both. 

Mr. TINCHHDE¹R. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. ; 

Mr. TINCHER. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 54, noes 43. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. TINCHER and Mr. NEWTON of 
Minnesota took their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 
74. noes 23. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. McPHERSON, Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this bill 
manifest what appears to me to be gross inconsistency. In the 
first place, I haye sat here and listened to gentlemen charge 
that all the evils to be avoided by this bill do not exist. The 


KINCHELOE. Is the gentleman for or against the 


gentleman from New York [Mr. Mirts] admits that the recitals 
of the section under consideration are an accurate statement of 
the facts and the recital a true statement of the practices 
of grain gamblers in the great centers. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mitts] admits the recitations of section 3 are 
true facts. His objection to the measure is that it is not art- 
fully drawn. Other gentlemen admit the practices but contend 
that the Congress is powerless to prevent the evils of grain 
gambling in interstate commerce on constitutional grounds. 

I am glad that this bill is in charge of the gentleman from the 
agricultural State of Kansas. There was a very great Kansan 
once who described the practices it is designed by this bill to 
remove from interstate commerce. The evil practices denounced 
by this bill are those transactions carried on by the exchanges 
of the country that were so forcibly described on one occasion 
by Senator Ingalls. 

Senator Ingalls, in an address to the law class of Missouri Uni- 
versity on one occasion, said: 

An option deal is a transaction which is carried on over a telegraph 
wire that reaches from some great city to a small country town, with a 
damn fool at one end of the line and a damn rascal at the other. 

{Laughter,] 

This bill does not propose to prevent any legitimate, necessary, 
or useful transaction in the grain markets of the country. By 
the bill the committee does not intend that hedging or any other 
useful or necessary transaction in the purchase and sale of grain 
shall be prohibited. 

By the bill, as the committee has framed it, it is proposed to 
remove and prevent in interstate commerce, so far as dealing 
in grain is concerned, the criminal and unlawful transactions 
described by Senator Ingalls, and which all agree are wrong, 
immoral, and are denounced by the law of every State as against 
public policy. i 

All of us know that the transactions which this bill is de- 
signed to prevent are no part of the legitimate commerce of the 
country. We who are lawyers have often been called upon to 
defend suits upon notes or other obligations arising out of such 
transactions, and so far as I know every respectable court 
refuses to compel performance of any contract or obligation 
based upon such transactions, so forcibly described by Senator 
Ingalls and denounced by every provision of this bill. 

By the bill it is expected that the illegal transactions in the 
grain market, through which the grain gamblers by pretended 
purchases and sales, all fictitious, often in a day pretend to buy 
and sell more grain than can be grown in all the fields in the 
United States in the course of the year, for the reason that by 
such prétended purchases and sales the markets of the country 
are manipulated by fictitious speculation to the detriment of the 
producers of grain and food products and to the consumers of the 
same as well. 

The terms used in the act, descriptive of the transactions that 
are prohibited, unmistakably show what it is designed by the 
bill to accomplish. 

The terms used, to which objection has been made, have a 
well-defined legal meaning when used in other laws in similar 
connection. 

For instance, objection is made by the opponents of the bill to 
the word reasonable, used in the act to describe fluctuations that 
are produced by manipulation of the market. 

The word reasonable in this same connection in similar laws 
has been defined and its meaning established, For instance, 
contracts in restraint of trade are illegal everywhere, only pro- 
vided they are unreasonable. So far as I know the courts of 
every State agree that contracts may be entered into by which - 
one man will agree that he will not engage in a particular busi- 
ness at a particular place or for a fixed number of years. Such 
a contract it has been held would be in restraint of trade and 
commerce, but it would be valid because not an unreasonable 
restraint. 

So the Supreme Court of the United States properly held that 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act it was only contracts that un- 
reasonably restrain trade are invalid. 

By the laws of every State in the Union the transactions pro- 
hibited by the provisions of this bill are made unlawful. The 
acts described in this bill can not be prohibited by the States 
because the Congress is given absolute control over interstate 
commerce. 

We alone, through our control over interstate commerce, have 
power to relieve that commerce of the criminal practices de- 
seribed by the bill and which have proved so harmful to the 
grain growers of the United States and to the consumers of the 
products of our farms. 

The facts recited in the bill while denied by some are admitted 
by others and known to exist by most of us, and by the bill we 
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are merely applying a remedy to the wrongs that exist in the 
grain market. 

If the practices denounced in the bill are wrong, if they are 
unlawful and against public policy, why should not Congress 
forbid their further practice in interstate commerce? That is 
all there is to it, and it is no excuse in my judgment to strike 
the heart from the bill, as the pending motion proposes to do, 
by striking out section 3 of the same. 

So far as I am concerned, the evils being admitted and Con- 
gress having exclusive power over the subject, no injury being 
done to any legitimate deal or transaction had in that commerce, 
and power existing nowhere else to correct the evils, it is up to 
Congress to act and act at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, as I said when on my feet 
before, we are asked to make findings of fact. It is agreed 
now, all around, that the superstructure of this bill will rest 
upon these findings. I want to call your attention to some of 
the evidence upon which, if at all, we shall-have to make them. 
I want, before I go to that, to express my deliberate opinion— 
with great respect for the members of this Committee on Agri- 
culture, many of whom are my personal friends—of the lan- 
guage contained in section 3. Take the expression that!“ trans- 
actions on these boards are subject to fluctuations.” That is 
neither good English nor good sense. What the solicitor 
meant to say, no doubt. is that the prices in those transac- 
tions are subject to fluctuation, That is true. The dictionary’s 
definition of speculation is, “ Selling, with the expectation that 
prices will go down; buying. with the expectation that prices 
will go up.“ Do you want, do you expect, to suppress specula- 
tion on these boards? Those are the normal transactions in 
every market. 

Now, let us come to the evidence. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. Pardon me; I have not the time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I want to say that I agree with the 
argument the gentlemen is making, but I do not think the 
committee is responsible for it. As I understand, the bill was 
made in the department. 

Mr. ELLIS. It was made in the department. It is abso- 
lutely a bureau bill—of the burenu, by the bureau, and for the 
bureau. 

There were two men that came before the committee. One of 
them was Mr. Gates, of Chicago, u man of high character, large 
experience, unusual intelligence. When he was before the 
committee they kowtowed to him and told him how they re- 
” spected him as a first-class business man. They did not inti- 
mate he was a gambler or treat him as if he were one. “If you 
will go back over the hearings,” said Mr. Gates, “ you will find 
that grain men from all over the country came here to testify 
that this (futures trading) was an essential pers of their con- 
ducting business safely, There was nothing said about this 
making it unsafe. There was no testimony anywhere in the 
record to indicate that there were frequent attempts at manipu- 
lation. It was specified, when it was mentioned at all, that 
they were of infrequent occurrence and that they were very 
difficult to bring about in the conditis under which the mar- 
kets are controlled.” 

Either the gentleman from Kansas is wrong or this witness 
was wrong. The witness was absolutely and wholly right. He 
had read the hearings and I have read the hearings. 

The other gentleman was Mr. Wells, of Minneapolis, and he, 
too, was complimented by the members of the committee—was 
recognized and treated as a man of the highest standing. What 
does he say? I read: 


I fail to find in the record testimony of men of experience that trans- 
actions are extremely su tible to speculation, manipulation, and con- 
trol. It has been admitted that at times, under abnormal conditions, 
there have been evidences of manipulation; possibly there has been 
manipulation, but it is not a continuing feature of the market. It is 
something that happens in our markets only under abnormal conditions. 

That, Mr, Chairman, is the testimony. There is no other evi- 
dence upon which to make the finding the solicitor has prepared 
to help him sustain himself before the court. 

Any man who knows anything about these transactions—and 
there is not, of course, one in ten of us who knows anything 
about them—any man who is familiar with market operations 
knows that when these manipulations occur, when a corner is 
effected on the market, it is in spite of regulations; that when 
they occur the operation transcends the spirit and letter of all 
rules, all regulations—is a defiance of rules, an uncontrolled, un- 
controllable mutiny against the established order on these 
exchanges. 

Gentlemen, if you make these findings of fact, you do it on 
the ipse dixit of the man who is managing this bill. You do 


not do it on any evidence; you do it against all the evidence and 
all the facts in this case. [Applause.| ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutts] to strike 
out the section, 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a division, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person to deliver for trans- 
mission through the mails or in interstate commerce by telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless, or other means of communication any offer to make 
or execute, or any confirmation of the execution of. or any quotation 
or report of the price of, any contract of sale of grain for future de- 
livery on or subject to the rules of any board of trade in the United 
States, or for any person to make or execute such contract of sale, 
which is or may be used for (a) hedging any transaction in interstate 
commerce in grain cr the products or by-products thereof, or (b) de- 
termining the price basis of any such transaction in interstate com- 
merce, or (c) delivering grain sold. shipped. or received in interstate 
commerce for the fulfillment thereof, except— 

(a) Where the seller is at the time of the making of such contract 
the owner of the actual physical property covered thereby, or is the 
grower thereof, or in case either party to the contract is the owner 
or renter of land on which the same is to be grown, or is an associa- 


tion of such owners, or growers of grain, or of such owners or renters 
of land; or 


(b) Where such contract is made by or through a member of a 
board of trade which has been designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as a contract market,” as hereinafter provided, and if such 
contract is evidenced by a memorandum in writing which shows the 
date, the parties to such contract and their addresses, the propert: 
covered and its price, and the terms of delivery: Provided, That eac 
board member shall keep such memorandum for a period of three years 
from the date thereof, or for a longer period if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall so direct, which record shall at all times be open to the 
inspection of any representative of the United States Department of 
Agriculture or the United States Department of Justice. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. A committee amendment will be considered 
first. The Clerk will report the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 4, 


line 19, strike out the words 
“That it“ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ It,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON ] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment proposed by Mr. STEENERSON to H. R. 11843: 

Strike out lines 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 on page 4 and the 
first three words in line 1 on page 5 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “It shall be unlawful for any person to offer to make or 
execute any contract of sale of grain for future delivery on or subject 
to the rules of any board of trade in the United States,” so as to 
make the first subdivision of section 4 read as follows: “It shall be 
unlawful for any person to offer to make or execute any contract of 
sale of grain for future delivery on or subject to the rules of any 
board of trade in the United States, or for any person to make or 
execute such contract of sale, which is or may be used for (a) hedging 
any transaction in interstate commerce in grain or the products or by- 
poora thereof, or (b) determining the price of any such transaction 

interstate commerce, or (c) delivering grain sold, shipped, or re- 
ceived in interstate commerce for the fulfillment thereof, except“ 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the decision of the 
Supreme Court held that transactions on a board of trade in 
future dealings in grain were not interstate commerce, as far 
as it appeared in the recitals of the first Tincher bill. The court 
held that you could not use the taxing power to accomplish 
indirectly what you could not do directly, because these trans- 
actions were intrastate, and therefore you could not invoke the 
taxing power or get jurisdiction of them and do indirectly what 
you could not do directly. In the first child-labor case they 
held that you could not use the interstate ecommerce power for 
the purpose of controlling child labor, because that also was a 
subject within the jurisdiction of the States, and that there- 
fore that law which prohibited the interstate commerce move- 
ment of articles made by child labor in a factory was void. 

Now, here comes the proposition to use the postal power to 
accomplish the same thing. But the reasoning of the court 
tends to the conclusion that neither of these powers can be 
invoked for this illegal purpose. You can not confer upon 
Congress jurisdiction of subjects that Congress has not juris- 
diction of by inyoking either of these powers. 

The only saving clauses to this bill are section 2 and section 3, 
which you have refused to strike out. While those sections do 
not assert that these things are interstate commerce, they do 
declare that these transactions in futures in grain on the boards 
of trade are affected with a public interest, aud that they do 
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injuriously or otherwise burden and affect interstate commerce, 
2 the paste as the Supreme Court has declared that the rail- 
road rates on intrastate traffic, although wholly within the 
power of the States, may be taken under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission when they burden or hamper 
the power of that commission over interstate commerce, 

Now, these recitals in sections 1 and 2 are intended to confer 
jurisdiction. That is what Mr. Morrill said, That is what they 
are written for, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ELLIS] 
and the gentleman from Minneapolis [Mr. Newton of Minne- 
sota] were correct in their statements that this is an attempt 
to recite facts which will confer jurisdiction, because they say 
that these transactions on the boards of trade are affected with 
a public interest and that they burden interstate commerce. If 
so, Congress has complete power over them, and you can regu- 
late those transactions, but you can not do it by reason of the 
postal power which is attempted in section 4, which I am here 
seeking to strike out. This section, which excludes all com- 
munication, either through the mails or through any other 
means between the States, is an attempt by indirection to get 
jurisdiction of a matter over which Congress has no power. If 
you leave this section in the bill in the way in which it is 
written, you make the bill unconstitutional; but if you strike 
it out your bill, in my- opinion, will be valid, because it will 
then be an attempt to regulate commerce, or at least to regulate 
a matter that affects and burdens interstate commerce, just the 
same as intrastate railroad rates affect and burden interstate 
commerce when they are too burdensome and may be regulated 
by Congress. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sreenerson) there were—ayes 16, noes 57. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word of the section. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me to make a request? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I want to offer another amendment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I want to move to strike out 
the section, and I want to debate that. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then I,move that all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will not the gentleman make 
that apply to all amendments except the motion to strike out, 
because we want debate on that? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no; that ought not to be debated at all. 
You might just as well move to strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER] moves that debate on the section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TINCHER) there were—ayes 69, noes 36. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no quorum, 
and object to the vote on that ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote discloses the presence of a 
quorum. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON] is 
recognized. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the last word 
in this section is “justice.” It is well that occasionally 
throughout this bill we can find some provision of which some- 
thing good can be said. There is not much else. But I want to 
move to strike it out because, judging from the rest of the bill, 
the word “justice” does not belong in the bill at all. 

With that observation, I want to call attention to two differ- 
ent features of this bill. First there has been a great deal of 
talk here this afternoon about the evidence submitted to the 
committee in the hearings about manipulation and fluctuation 
of prices. Let us look at the table of contents of the hearings. 
First there is the tement of Mr. Chester Morrill, solicitor of 
the Department Agriculture. He is the draftsman. What 
information could he give this committee upon the running of 
a grain exchange or the fluctuations of the market? He knows 
nothing of a practical character about that. If you will look 
at subdivision (f) in the next section you will certainly agree 
with me. No one can make any sense out of it. The next 
gentleman who appeared was Mr. Newton of Minnesota. He 
could not give any information about the operations of the 
grain exchange and the conditions affecting market manipula- 
tions except from hearsay. Mr. Gates and Mr. Wells were 
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the next two witnesses. Did they give any information of 
that character? Not a word. Then the hearings were closed 
with the statements of our colleagues Mr, CHINDBLOM and Mr. 
VoLsTEAD, who made no attempt to give testimony of that 
character to the committee. With this testimony the committee 
closed the hearings. Upon this testimony they predicate the 
recital of facts in section 8. But there were no facts before 
the committee to substantiate this recital. 

Now, as to the question of manipulation: The chairman of 
the committee, my good friend from Kansas, tells us how the 
market has been grossly manipulated to the detriment of the 
farmer. We have a Department of Agriculture charged with 
the duty and responsibility of guarding against manipulation, 
and this Committee on Agriculture ought to have considerable 
influence with this Department of Agriculture. I will read 
from subsection (b) of section 6 of the futures trading act. It 
has been stated by one member of the committee that only one 
R of the futures trading act was declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

It says, “ That if the Secretary of Agriculture has reason to 
believe that any person is violating any of the provisions of 
this act or is attempting to manipulate the market price of any 
grain, in violation of section 5 hereof, or any rules or regula- 
tions,” then the Secretary of Agriculture may proceed against 
such person or persons. 

And yet this committee which comes before this Congress 
claiming to be such a great friend of the farmer and to have 
given this matter such careful, minute, and detailed consider- 
ation, with knowledge of manipulation costing the farmers mil- 
lions of dollars, has failed to show those facts to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and get him to proceed in one single in- 
stance. Now, gentlemen, that only demonstrates that we have 
a bill prepared by Mr. Morrill, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, hurriedly, then sent to the committee, speeded out of the 
committee for the purpose of getting it through the House 
so as to go to the country and talk about what we have done 
for the farmers, never minding if the Supreme Court throws 
it out again. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 19, after the word “ to,” insert the word knowingly.” 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have 
had for nearly 20 years considerable to do with the postal legis- 
lation and legislation relating to postal offenses. We have 
closed the mails to all improper matter, and in every instance 
where there was a prohibition against the use of the mail it is 
stated in the statute that whoever knowingly uses the mail or 
deposits in the mail this thing and that thing the party is guilty. 
Here seems to be rather an inoccuous offense, if it be an offense, 
and you are going to make a man a criminal who does not know 
that what he is doing is wrong. If he deposits a letter handed 
to him by a stranger asking him to deposit it in the mail, he 
then literally makes himself a criminal. Are you going to 
make more drastic and extreme the prohibition against mailing 
matter in relation to business on the board of trade than you 
are the prohibition against obscene matter being deposited in 
the mail? Are you so anxious that you are going to condemn 
an entirely innocent person by saying that whoever deposits for 
delivery in the mail these letters that they are guilty of an 
offense and subject to a $10,000 fine and imprisonment for a 
year, or both? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman does not contend that a 
man who deposits in the mail a letter of the character that he 
describes is guilty, if he does not know what is in it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly, under this bill—under no 
other law would he be guilty, but this is more drastic and strin- 
gent than any law that has ever been passed. I submit that 
the United States mail being the means of communication and 
intercourse, social and business, for the 100,000,000 of people, 
that you ought not to put such an outrageous statute on the 
books, hecause you might be doing a very great wrong to count- 
less people who do not know anything about the matter con- 
demned. The exception in regard to mailing and what is legal 
would take a Philadelphia lawyer to understand. It is lawful 
if you are a member of a board of trade of a contract market, 
and it is unlawful if you are not. It is unlawful if you are 
a farmer and do not raise any grain; if you are a dairy farmer 
and deposit the letter giving market quotations on a board of 
trade, you are guilty; but if you are a farmer that raises the 
grain, or a member of a society of farmers that raise the grain, 
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you can mail the letter. This law was not written in the Post 
Office Department. It was written by Mr. Morrill in the Agri- 
cultural Department, and all the explanation he gave us was 
that he inserted these provisions in place of the words of taxa- 
tion in the former bill. He merely substituted the postal pro- 
visions for the taxing provisions of the former bill. Such pro- 
visions are tyrannical and an abuse of legislative power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srrenerson) there were 45 ayes and 50 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the section, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey moves to strike out section 4. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I do not appear 
for any grain exchange, and I am not a dealer in futures, but 
I am going to speak for the farmers of Kansas, for the honest 
business men who buy their grain, and for the millers who buy 
of them, 

Under this bill if any man goes down to the farmers of Kan- 
sas as a grain buyer, goes around among them and makes con- 
tracts by which he shall become a buyer in 10 days of 1,000 
bushels of wheat here and 1,000 bushels of wheat there up to, 
say, 15,000 bushels of wheat that is a legal transaction, because 
he buys of the farmer, but if that same man wants to sell to the 
miller in Minneapolis and by telephone says to him, “ Will you 
buy 15,000 bushels of grain from me in 15 days, pay me an 
advance upon it so that I can buy of these farmers,” he is then 
subject to a fine of $10,000, because unless he is the “ owner 
of the actual physical property“ in the grain he can not make 
that contract of sale, unless he goes to a grain exchange and 
pays a commission there. He is not the “owner of the actual 
physical property“ in grain by simply having made a contract 
to get it in 10 days. He is not the owner of the actual physical 
property” at all until he buys this grain and gets the delivery 
of it, and much more if he secures his sale to the miller before 
he agrees with the farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, this simply shows the danger of passing a 
bill which puts the monopoly of the grain business of this coun- 
try in the hands of the grain exchanges. It is a thing that I 
should think every grain exchange would favor. because it turns 
every buyer and independent middleman out of business and 
forbids him to do any interstate business without going through 
a grain exchange. It is absolutely clear. It says that the con- 
tract shall be void unless the seller at the time of the making 
of such contract is the owner of the actual physical property 
covered thereby, or the grower thereof, or in a cooperative asso- 
ciation, and he can only make his sale legal by the second clause 
which provides that it shall be legal where the contract is made 
by or through a member of a board of trade which has been 
designated as a contract market. The independent buyer of 
the grain, such as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] said he 
has been, if he wants to sell without going through a- broker, 
whether to the mill, or to the exporter, or whatever if may be, 
is turned out of business, and he must go to a grain exchange, 
which has been approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of throwing the monopoly 
of any business in this country into the hands of a grain ex- 
change. I saw no way to correct this section or I would have 
tried to do it. I can not provide for the various cases. I have 
named one. I submit that any bill which seeks to impose a fine 
of $10,000 or imprisonment in order to do business in this coun- 
try should not be approved by this House. [Applamse.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey to strike out the section. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to state to the 
committee that the gentleman from New Jersey is entirely 
mistaken. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman says he is not. There is no 
prohibition in this bill against the man who is the owner of 
grain selling it for future delivery to anyone, and in the case 


He is not. 


which the gentleman from New Jersey described th 
9 attached. = posits te ier 
r. PARKER of New Jersey, Mr. Chairm i 
Gad viane y. an, will the gentle- 
Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does the gentleman say that 
when a man has made a contract to buy grain 10 days from 
now, and to pay for it then, that he is the owner of it? 

ri) 8 Oh, xes. 

r. PARKER of New Jersey, I do not agree with th - 
tleman. He is not the owner of the actual physical ee 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New Jersey to strike out the section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey) there were—ayes 36, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, A. P. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein 
certain matter relative to the legislative situation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
oes eias to * his remarks in the Recorp by 
n g certain matter relative to the } v 
5 egislative situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would not cast the obloquy upon my colleague of suggest- 
ing that he should be more definite as to what he wishes to 
fnsert in the Recorp, Will he be kind enough to inform the 
OMT. 4 P. NELSON. 1b 1 

. N N. It is upon the work of Con 4 

ane 9 i there objection? Aip 
r. š r. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 

ject, will this appear in the back of the ee = 

Mr. A. P, NELSON. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture Is hereby authorized an 
directed to designate any board of trade as a “ contract market” Sines 
and only when, such board of trade complies with and carries out the 
6 = dag bene os ae ` 

a en loca at a terminal market where cash in o 
kind specified in the contracts of sale of grain for ee 
be executed on such board is sold in sufficient volumes and under such 
conditions as fairly to reflect the general value of the and the 
differences in value between the various grades of suc grain, and 
where there is available to such board of trade official weighing and 
inspection service approved by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 


pur, x 

tb) When the governing board thereof provides for the making and 
filing by the board or any member thereof, as the Seeretary of Agri- 
culture may direct, of reports in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations, and in such manner and form and at such times as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, showing the details and 
terms of all transactions entered into by the „ or the members 
thereof, either in cash transactions consummated — on, or in a board 
of trade, or transactions for future delivery, and when such governing 
board provides, in accordance with such rules and regulations, for the 
8 of a record by the board or the members of the board of tra 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may direct, showing the details an 
terms of all cash and future transactions entered Into by them, con- 
summated at, on, or in a board of trade, such record to b in perma- 
nent form, owing the parties to all such transactions, including the 
persons for whom made, any gnments or ers » with 
Ap gis thereto, and the manner in which said transactions are ful- 
filled, discharged, or terminated. Such record shall be ulred to be 
kept for a period of three years from the date thereof, or for a longer 

riod if the Secretary of Agriculture shall so direct, and shall at all 
imes be open to the inspection of any representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture or United States Department of 
ustice. 

(c) When the 


3 board thereof provides for the preventlon 
of dissemination 


the mails or in interstate commerce by tele- 


2 telephone, wireless, or other means of communication, by the 


rd or any member thereof, of false, misleading, or inaccurate re- 
ports concerning crop or market information or conditions that affect 
or tend to affect the price of grain in interstate commerce. 

(d) When the governing board thereof provides for the Ege ea yc 
of manipulation of prices or the cornering of any grain by the dealers 
or operators upon such board. 

te) When the governing board thereof admits to membership in and 
all privileges on such board of trade, under such terms and condi- 
tions as — be im lawfully on other members of such board, any 
duly authorized representative of any lawfully formed and conducted 
8 association of producers Mae adequate financial respon- 
sibility which is engaged in cash grain busin in interstate com- 
merce: t ne rule of a contract et against rebating 
commissions shall apply to the distribution of excess earnings among 
the bona fide members of any such cooperative association. 

(f) When the governing board thereof provides for making such 
changes from time to time in the terms and conditions of the forms of 
contracts of sale to be executed on or subject to the rules of such board 
as May be necessary to remove or overcome any material geuis or 
disadvantage to sellers or buyers thereof, found by the tary of 
Agriculture after investigation and public hearing and communicated 
by him to such board, which substan y affects the price or prices of 
such contracts so as to render them hazardous or unreliable as hedges 
or price bases for transactions in interstate commerce in cash grain or 
the products or by-products thereof. 
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(g) When the governing board provides for making effective the final 
orders or decisions entered pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 
(b) of section 6 of this act. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 6, line 3, strike out the words That the” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ The.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out paragraph 
(f) commencing with line 15, on pege 8. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, there is another committee 
amendment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee amendment has not been 
offered by anybody. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Illinois to offer a motion to amend. The Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Mann: Page 8, line 15, strike out all of para- 
graph (f). 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will agree 
to this amendment. ‘This paragraph, which relates to the form 
of contract on exchanges, is not an essential part of this bill at 
all and is so recognized by the friends of the bill. The matter 
has not been very well worked out. If it should develop here- 
after that it is necessary to have this power it will be time 
enough to enact this legislation hereafter. Most of the gentle- 
men who have read this do not agree as to what it means. In 
my own judgment, expressed with some hesitation, if this para- 
graph remains in the bill the chances are that it would be held 
unconstitutional, and perhaps the other provisions of the sec- 
tion. I hope the amendment to strike out this will not be 
resisted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 14, after the word “ official,” strike out the word 
“weighing,” and page 6, line 15, strike out the first word“ and.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 22, after the word “ misleading,” strike out the words 
“or inaccurate,” and before the word “misleading” insert the 
word “of.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
bill, but the way the bill is written it would forbid the sending 
out an inaccurate report as to the condition of the market. 
Now, it is practically impossible to get an absolutely accurate 
report. Consider the Government reports—there are inaccura- 
cies even in such reports, so that technically construed at least 
it would be forbidden to send out a Government report if there 
were any inaccuracies in it, which, of course, there necessarily 
would be. Of course, I suppose it would be construed that a 
matter which was not a substantial inaccuracy could. not be 
material, but I do not see why such a provision should remain 
in the bill. If a statement sent out about the marketing of grain 
were misleading or false, the bill would still, under my amend- 
ment, condemn such a statement, so why put the word “ in- 
accurate ” into the bill, as it seems that without such word it 
would cover the ground sought. 

As a matter of fact it is altogether desirable to have full 
market information distributed. All production is benefited by 
such distribution. Everyone wants to see the information gen- 
erally diffused and distributed, and simply because there may 
be reports here that are inaccurate in some respects it does not 
seem to me they should be condemned so long as they are not 
false or misleading; at least the term “false and misleading,” 
it seems to me, would govern in case of any substantial inac- 
curacy. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do. 

Mr. HOCH. It does not seem to me this is a provision for 
penalizing the sending of an inaccurate report. This is simply 
one of the conditions which must be met in order to be desig- 
nated a contract market. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. A board could have its license taken 
away for sending out a Government report, because this is one 
of the conditions which the Secretary of Agriculture must levy 
before he designates the board a contract market. If he sent 
out a Government report therefore which is inaccurate, it seems 


to me, while he probably would not do it, he would have the 
authority to take away the designation as a contract market, 
and I do not believe he ought to have that authority, 

Mr. HOCH. Does not this simpiy say that the governing 
board shall make provision to prevent dissemination of inac- 
curate reports? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. If they make the rule which 
forbids the sending out of any inaccurate reports, sending out 
any report that is not entirely accurate, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to take away the designation. I believe 
the language should be “ false and misleading.” I believe the 
bill would be a better bill if the language were left there that 
should provide against the sending out of false and misleading 
information. We want this tọ be a practical bill. We want it 
to be an effective bill. I am fully convinced that the adoption 
of the amendment will be for the best interests of both the 
producer and the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. LAYTON. What is before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp resolutions adopted by the City Council of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, rejative to the further improvement of the 
Ohio River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The following are the resolutions referred to: 


Whereas the United States Government has already expended more 
than $60,000,000 in the improvement of the Ohio River; and 

Whereas in its present uncompleted condition the actual experience 
of large shippers has shown a saving over the railroad rates of $2.50 
per ton on steel shipments; and 

Whereas the chamber of commerce of this city and the Ohio Valle 
Improvement Association, which has its headquarters in Cincinnati, 
have long urged the completion of this great project, which will benefit 
the entire Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the council of the city of Cincinnati, That Congress is 
hereby urged and petitioned to pass the pending appropriations for 
rivers and harbors and to take such other steps as may be necessary 
to complete the improvement of the Ohio River in order that the public 
8 the benefit of its use at the earliest possible time; and be it 
urther 


kesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
Senators from Ohio and to the Representatives from this county. 

In council of the city of Cincinnati, Tuesday, June 20, A. D. 4522. 

Read aud adopted. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have an amendment, striking 
out lines 11, 12, 13, and 14, that has been sent up to the desk, 
and I think that I should have the customary five minutes under 
the rules in which to present it to the House. It is an amend- 
ment that is embodied in the minority report, and it seems to 
me that we ought to be able to have at least time to discuss 
amendments that were submitted in the minority report to the 
House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas that debate on the section and all amend- 
ments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 64, noes 64. 

So the motion was rejected, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I want to know whether or not that motion precluded 
the offering of additional amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion was not agreed to. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit me to make a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be amended on page 9, line 3, by striking out the letter 
“g” and inserting in lieu thereof the letter “f.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: Page 9, line 3, strike out the let- 
ter “g” and insert in lieu thereof the letter f.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. : 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


| 
| 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think the amendment has not 
been reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newton] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will now re- 
port. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: 

Page 8, line 11, after the word“ commerce,” strike out the proviso. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the bill pro- 
vides for the permission of certain grain exchanges under the 
regulation of the Secretary to operate a futures market. Now, 
subdivision (e), on page 8, contains one of those conditions. 

I want to call specific attention to it. 

When the porera y Doan thereof admits to membership in and 
all privileges on sucb d of trade under such terms and conditions 
as may be im lawfully on other members of such board, any 
duly autho representative of any lawfully formed and conducted 


cooperative association of producers having adequate financial responsi- 
bility 8 is engaged in cash grain business in interstate commerce: 
Provided— 3 


It is this proviso I seek to strike out:“ 

That no rule of a contract market against 8 shall 
apply to the distribution of excess earnings among the bona fide mem- 
bers of any snch operative association. 

Now, the membership upon these exchanges is necessarily 
subject to rules and regulations of the exchanges, and one of 
those rules is that there shall be no rebating of commissions 
by any member, and when any member of any exchange—I 
am speaking now of the usual course of business which has 
been prevalent for years—rebates a commission he can be 
hauled up before the governing board and expelled or other- 
wise disciplined. 

Now, there is a very good reason for that. The members 
dealing upon the exchange deal with each other's property, and 
they handle large amounts of money. They must be financially 
responsible. The business is conducted upon a highly com- 
petitive basis, and the rebate of commissions makes for the 
same trouble that we get on any other proposition in which 
there is great public interest, and when the margin is small 
it makes for dishonest and sharp practices, so that universally 
these exchanges have prevented the rebating of commissions, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; I can not yield, I am sorry 
to say. 

8 then, since 12 years ago the cooperative concerns of 
farmers have had representation upon the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. They have had it upon the same basis as any 
other concern. If reliable and honest, they are admitted to 
membership upon payment of membership fees. That is what 
this bill seeks to make general. 

But, in addition to that, it provides that they can go in and 
go into this commission-rebating practice. An ordinary business 
man is prevented from indulging in this rebating practice. He 
has that law which is founded and based upon experience to 
prevent him from engaging in that practice, while the coopera- 
tive exchanges will be permitted to go ahead and rebate. With- 
out this proviso they could pay their dividends at the end of the 
year to the members of their cooperative associations. 

But the proponents of this bill are not satisfied with that. 
They want the rebating of commissions, and that makes for dis- 
honesty. 

e this provision is of doubtful constitutionality. 
A similar provision met with the disapproval of the Supreme 
Court in the recent case. It is not a condition that relates di- 
rectly to the regulation in interstate commerce of the transac- 
tions covered by this bill. The transactions themselves, which 
are regulated, are between persons defined in section 2 of this 
bill. Under that definition it is immaterial who may compose 
them. Under the purpose of this act it is not necessary that 
these various persons be associated or combined in any particu- 
lar manner for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act. Any provision providing for it would be immaterial 
and not relate to the direct regulation of commerce which this 
act seeks to do. Under these circumstances any such attempt 
to define who may compose or the rights of such persons among 
themselves would be immaterial to the main purpose of regulat- 
ing interstate commerce, and under these circumstances this 
relation and the action among themselves would be governed 
solely by the police power of the States and is not a necessary 
function of interstate commerce, and so such proviso should not 
be included in this bill. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Newton]. 

In my judgment it is the only specific and definite provision 
in this subdivision. We find on line 6 of page 8 that cooperative 
associations may be admitted to an exchange under such con- 
ditions as may “lawfully” be imposed upon other members. 
There is no law relating to it. Nobody knows what is lawful 
in that respect or what is unlawful. There is absolutely no 
law governing the association or the exchange in this respect, 
no law governing the admission of members to an association. 
That word “lawful” has no meaning whatever. There is little, 
if any, meaning to anything in the subdivision until the pro- 
viso is reached, and the proviso gives the only protection a 
cooperative association or a grain exchange has in the matter of 
membership. The proviso will not operate as the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] says. It will not permit the 
distribution or return of commissions to anyone with whom the 
cooperative association may do business; such association will 
be permitted to return excess earnings, and only to its own bona 
fide members, It provides that the association shall not be re- 
fused admission if it distributes its excess earnings only— 
notice the word “only —among the bona fide members of such 
association. * 

The testimony before the committee was to the effect that the 
present operations of these cooperative associations were objec- 
tionable only when they went out and sought business and took 
business from others than bona fide members of the association 
and then remitted or reduced its charges to these outsiders. 
There was no objection whatever to their existence and no 
objection to their operation if they operate as this proviso would 
require. There was no objection whatever to the admission of 
an association that distributes its profits or earnings among the 
bona fide members of the corporation, just as is set forth in 
ag 11. That proviso in my judgment ought not to be stricken 
out. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. This provision, as the gentleman knows, 
was in the original act. Did not Mr. Wells testify, when the 
matter of the farmers’ organization was up before, that he 
thought it would be adjusted and worked out satisfactorily? 

Mr, MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Wells testified that the 
objection to the cooperative associations was when they went 
outside their membership and sought business from anybody 
whom they could reach, and they had a way of returning the 
charges and commissions to outsiders. He testified that there 
was no objection whatever on this score to the admission of 
cooperative associations if the cooperative associations returned 
only their profits or excess earnings and only among the bona 
fide members of the association. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate upon 
the section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. I hope the gentleman will not do 
that. I want five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not know what the committee want to 
o I move to close debate on the section and all amendments 

ereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas moves that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto do now close, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rarney of Illinois) there were—ayes 74, noes 22. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Newron of Minnesota) there were—ayes 43, noes 75. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rainey of Illinois: Amend section 5, 
paragraph 3, line 18, page 6, by striking out the words before or. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for five minutes to explain the 
purpose of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HERRICK. I object. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ilinois. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


See. 6. That any board of trade desiring to be designated a “ con- 
tract market shall make application to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for such designation and accompany the ame with a showing that it 

1 ith the abs rear 5 = 

it will continue to comply w the above req ents. 
— Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General is authorized to 


that such 
of the above requirements or is not enforcim 
made a condition of its designation as set forth in section 5. 
suspension or revocation sh: only be after a netice to the officers: of 
the beard of trade affected, and upon a hearing: Provided, That such 
suspension or revocation shall be final and conclusive unless within 
15 days after such suspension. or revocation by the said commission 
such. board of trade appeals to the circuit court of appeals for the 
circuit in which it has its principal place of business by filing witn 
the clerk of such court a written pet ioe praag that the order of 
the said commission be set aside or modified in the manner stated in 
the petition, together with a bond in such sum as the court may de- 
termine, conditioned that such board of trade will pay the costs of the 
proceedings if the court so directs. The clerk of the court in which 
such a petition is filed shall immediately cause a copy thereof to be de- 
livered to the Secretary of Agriculture, chairman of said commission, 
or any member thereof, and the said commission shall forthwith pre- 
pare, certify, and file in the court a full and. accurate transcript of the 
record in such proceedings, including the notice to the board of trade, 
a copy of the „ the evidence, and the re and order. The 
testimony and evidence taken or submitted before the said commission, 
duly certified and filed as aforesaid as a part of the record, shall be 
considered by the court as the evidence in the case. The proceedings 
in such cases in the circuit court of appeals shall be made a preferred 
cause and shall be expedited in every way. Such a court may affirm or 
Psa raria the order of the said commission or may direct it to modify 
ts order. 
set aside by the circuit court of appeals unless: it is the board 
of trade that the order is unsupported by the weight of the evidence 
or was issued without due notice and a reasonable opportunity having 
been afforded to such board of trade for a hea „ or infringes the 
Constitution of the United States, or Is beyond the jurisdiction of said 
commission: Provided further, That if the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall refuse to designate as a contract market any board of trade that 
has made application therefor, then such board of trade may appeal 
from such refusal to the commission deseribed_ therein, cons of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commeree, and the At- 
torney General of the United States, with the right to appeal as pro- 
vided for in other cases in this section, the decision on such appeal 
to be final and binding on all parties interested, 

(b) That if the Seeretary of Agriculture has reason to believe that 
any person is violating any of the provisions of this act or is attempt- 
ing to 3 the market price of any grain in violation of the 
provisions of section 5 hereof or of any of the rules or tions 


made pursuant te its requirements he may serve upon such son a 
complaint stating his charge in tħat r to which complaint shall 
De- attached or contained therein a notice hearing, speci ga day 


and place not less than three days after the service thereof, 

such person to show cause Set an order should not be made directing 
that all contract markets until further notice of the said commission 
refuse all trading privileges thereon te such person. Said hearin 
be held in Washington, D. C., or elsewhere, before the said: com: 
before a referee designated by the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall 
cause all evidence to be reduced to writing and forthwith transmit the 
same to the Secretary of culture as chairman of the said commis- 
sion. That for the purpose of securing effective enforcement: of the 
provisions of this act the provisions, including penalties, of section 12 
of the luterstate commerce act, as amended, relating to the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses, the produetion of documen evidence, 
and the Heep ay of witnesses, are made be ag iss to the power, juris- 
diction, and authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, the said com- 
mission, or said referee in proceedings under = act, and to persons 


may 
mor 


riyileges thereon for such ; 
otice of such order shall by registered mail or 
delivered to the offending 2 and to the governing boards of said 


just by film 
cuit in which the petitioner is doing business a written petition praying 
that the order of the commission. be set aside. A copy of such petition 


vering such co 
pon the comma. 


like manner be con ro 
(by. iie 3 Ang Saee of the r shall be final, except 8 
a o review e c certiorari, 
25 provided in section. 240 of the Judicial Code. en >; 
With the following committee amendment : 
: Diane? 9, line 6, strike out the words that any and insert the word 
Any.“ 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Also the following committee amendment: 


2 11, Une 14, strike out the words “ that if” and insert the word 


No such order of the said commission shall be modified or 
shown. 5 


at: CAPERS The question is on the committee amend- 

The committee amendment. was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill 
whether the first word in line 12, on page 13, is correct. I do not 
know what “by” stands for. 

Mr. SNELL. B. v. d. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Perhaps it should be b. v. d. 

Mr. TINCHER. The word is by.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I ask unanimous consent that the spell- 
ne 2 the word “by,” in line 12, page 13, be corrected by the 

erk . 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the Clerk will be 


| instructed to correct the spelling of the word. 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HIMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record by printing some correspondence bebtween Mr. Gilbert, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, and others relative to H. R. 
pa 3 by the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 

URKE. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Reserving the right to object, on what sub- 
ject is that? 

Mr. HIMES. The bill is with reference to providing for 
legal-tender notes secured by noninterest-bearing 25-year bouds 
of State or subdivisions of States, 

Mr. STEPHENS. May I ask the gentleman if he is personally 
interested in the communications? 

Mr. HIMES. I am asking that these be inserted in the RECORD 
in order ta accommodate a constituent. 

R a STEPHENS. May I ask the length of the communica- 
ons 

Mr. HIMES. I should say about 20 typewritten pages. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio objects. With- 
out objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That any 


vacated, which notice shall be served at least 90 days prior to the date 
— 45 therein as the date when the vacation of designation shall take 
effect. sh 


—— A — — ket by making featic Secret 
a con mar to the 
Agriculture in the manner herein provi ed fon an origina) Prat 
With the following committee amendment: 
Page 13, lîne 18, strike out the words “that any” and insert the 
word “any” with a capital A. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 


and in order to de rmation for the use of Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Agren make such investigations as he may 

8 aseertain facts the operations of boards ef 
trade, whether prior or subsequent to the enactment of this act, and 
may publish from to in his discretion, the result of such 


ublic, except data and informati 
which would separately disclose business transactions of any per 


seetion shall be construed te prohibit the Secretary of Agri- 
or issuing such reports as ne may deem neces- 
board of trade or of the transae- 
of violating the ms of this act 
r the p AE imapa y pa e reag EA this act: Provided 
rther, That the Sec: of Agriculture in any report may include 
the facts as to any actual transaction. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
upon his own initiative or in cooperation with existing governmental 
agencies, shall investigate marketing conditions of fn and grain 
preducts and by-products, including ply and demand for these com- 
modities, cost to the consumer, an dling and transportation 
charges. He shall likewise compile and furnish to producers, con- 
sumers, and distributers, by means of regular or reports, or by 
sueh methods as he may deem most effective, information 
the grain . with information on supply, ps 5 
prices, and other ms in this and other countries that affect the 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 14, line 10, strike out the words that for“ 
PP ha, Boor re fen —— w hat for” and insert the word 
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The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration, 
known as the grain futures act, proposes to lodge with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture a supervisory power over the business 
methods of the grain exchanges of the Nation. Its provisions 
will be effective in all terminal markets transacting a sufficient 
volume of cash grain business to reflect the general values of 
grain. In order to do interstate business these markets must 
adopt regulations to be approved by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and each of them must obtain designation from the depart- 
ment as a contract market. 

Legislation of this kind has been repeatedly suggested in the 
past. As far back as I can remember there has been complaint 
among the farmers, the millers, and the consumers about the 
manipulation of grain prices by questionable methods in the 
great markets. A steadfast belief has prevailed that grain 
prices have been artificially stimulated and depressed, with 
little regard for the law of supply and demand. Evidence be- 
fore our committee proves that on frequent occasions false in- 
formation concerning crop conditions and other price elements 
have been circulated for the purpose of affecting market quota- 
tions. The grain trading centers through which the bread sup- 
ply of the Nation must pass from the farmer to the miller, and 
then on to the consumer, have a function to perform that is of 
vital interest to every citizen. They have become public-service 
institutions, and it is the duty of the Government to see that 
their powers are not used to the detriment of public welfare. 

A bill very similar to this one became a law in August, 
1921, and remained in effect until May, 1922, when it was de- 
clared unconstitutional for the reason that its regulatory 
power was based upon a scheme of taxation. The Supreme 
Court, in annulling the law, denied the right of Congress to 
accomplish the purpose desired through taxation; but the 
court suggested, however, that the same result could be ob- 
tained by basing the regulatory power upon the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. This bill, therefore, is substantally 
intended to reenact a law under which we have 10 months of 
recent experience. During the 10 months this law was in op- 
eration there was less price manipulation than through any 
other equal period in recent years; but within 30 days after 
the law ceased to function there was a drop in the market 
price of wheat of 40 cents a bushel. 

Under the pending measure the grain exchanges and their 
members will be forbidden to disseminate by wire or mail or 
otherwise any false or misleading reports calculated to pro- 
duce price fluctuations. On the other hand, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to compile and furnish 
to producers, consumers, and distributors comprehensive in- 
formation respecting markets and crop conditions, supply and 
demand, and such other intelligence as should properly deter- 
mine price levels. 

More actual wheat is bought and sold in Chicago than in 
any other American market; but the actual cash grain, whether 
for present or future delivery, is insignificant as compared with 
the speculative trading in fictitious futures. The average 
American wheat crop is something less than a billion bushels 
per year. The amount of future trading in wheat on the Chi- 
cago market alone exceeds 10,000,000,000 bushels. In addition 
to the Chicago market there are a half a dozen other grain 
exchanges in the country dealing in cash wheat and futures. 
The fact is that in the great bulk of future trading no delivery 
is ever contemplated. The seller of the imaginary wheat is 
simply betting that the price quotations will fall, and the 
buyer is betting that the price will rise, before the future de- 
livery date. When the time comes to close the transaction 
the difference, whether up or down, is paid by the loser. Men 
who never in their lives have had a bushel of actual wheat in 
their physical possession have dealt in millions of bushels of 
fictitious wheat. Men who have no wheat sell thousands of 
bushels of it never intending to make delivery, and men who 
want no wheat buy thousands of bushels never expecting to 
receive a single pound. 

On the floor of the exchange the real owners of the wheat 
sell it to good-faith purchasers, and on the same floor market 
manipulators are buying and selling futures on wheat that 
never did and never will exist. It is here that dealers fix the 
prices to be paid the farmer for his grain. Just how far the 
market is manipulated by speculators more deeply concerned 
about the price of fictitious futures than about the value of 
actual wheat no one can tell. Just how far the market is 
affected by the dissemination of false reports concerning supply 
and demand and crop conditions is not known. But it would 
be unreasonable to presume that the various sinister influences 


Surrounding the grain trade are wholly. without effect. That 
the even flow of wheat from the farmer's granary to the miller's 
elevator is not burdened and obstructed in some measure by 
operators on the exchange is unbelievable. But the extent of 
the evil influence is not known, because under the system pre- 
vailing for a lifetime no records have been kept by any of the 
exchanges concerning their transactions. 

This bill provides that every contract market shall make a 
memorandum of every business transaction and retain it for 
three years, so that the same may be examined or reviewed at 
any time by the Department of Agriculture or the Department 
of Justice. By having at hand this information, which has 
never been available heretofore, it is presumed that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may be able to determine what class of deals 
amount to legitimate business and what class of them have the 
effect of price manipulation, Somewhere in the twilight zone 
between business investment and gambling manipulation a line 
should be drawn to determine what class of these wheat deals 
fall within the realm of legitimate enterprise and what class 
should bear the odiom of market betting. No Government 
agency heretofore has been empowered to turn the light on this 
hazy and uncertain region, The exchanges, preferring the dark- 
ness of secrecy rather than the light of publicity, have kept no 
records, and no Government agency has had authority to re- 
quire the keeping of records. No means have been available 
whereby any branch of the Government could inquire or obtain 
information as to how prices had been manipulated in the bread 
supply of the Nation. It is intended that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall have the power to know in detail just how Amert- 
can grain dealing is carried on. He will be able to know what 
it is that obstructs and burdens the flow of the grain from the 
producer to the consumer. He will be able to know whether 
the economic law of supply and demand is violated, and whether 
market jugglers are manipulating prices. He will be able to 
analyze the various elements constituting the spread in price 
between what the farmer gets for his wheat and what the con- 
sumer pays for his flour. With all of this knowledge available 
to the Secretary of Agriculture we are hopeful that he may be 
able to remove the present hindrances to grain traffic. 

When the governing board of any exchange shall permit its 
members to disseminate misleading reports calculated to effect 
grain prices, or when the trading records required by law or 
by regulation are not kept, or are withheld from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, or where practices are indulged in with a view 
to manipulating prices or cornering the market, then such 
contract market shall be suspended from operation or its desig- 
nation as a contract market may be revoked, according to the 
degree of guilt. 

If this bill becomes a law, its supervisory effect will extend 
only to interstate transactions; it will in no wise touch such 
transactions as are purely intrastate. It will offer no inter- 
ference to those who buy and sell cash wheat for actual de- 
livery, present or future, because it is not designed to restrain 
or hinder cash transactions. The sole purpose of the bill is to 
correct the evils in that class of trading known as futures 
where grain is bought for presumable delivery at a future 
date, when in fact no delivery at all is contemplated. If it 
were a mere matter of betting on the rise or fall of the market 
between the manipulator on the inside and the sucker on the 
outside, Congress would not perhaps be concerned about it. 
But these enormous transactions going on every day are bound 
to reflect an influence on the price received by the grower of the 
grain. Likewise the price of wheat to the miller and the price 
of flour to the consumer are largely determined by the caprice 
and fluctuations of the price quotations on the floor of the 
exchange. 

The natural demand for wheat is measured by the amount 
of bread that is consumed from day to day. The artificial de- 
mand for wheat is measured by the number of bushels sold on 
the market in future trading. In every other class of business 
the cost of production and the consent of the producer are 
factors in determining the price for which a thing shall be 
sold. But it is not so with wheat. When the farmer drives 
to the market with a load of grain he must accept the offer of 
the buyer or keep the wheat. When he crosses the street to 
spend his money he must pay the price the merchant proposes. 
The grower of the grain has had nothing to do with determining 
the price for which he sold i Moreover, it is impossible for 


him to analyze the elements that determine the price of his 
crop. He knows what it cost him to produce the crop, and he 
can ascertain with reasonable certainty the available supply 
of grain and can estimate the probable demand, but his knowl- 
edge of the other price factors is too murky for analysis. 

The framers of this bill are of the opinion that the price 
puzzle may be solved by encouraging the growers of the grain 
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in the practice of cooperative marketing. The bill provides that 
every exchange designated as a contract market shall admit to 
membership cooperative associations of producers. Certain 
boards of trade in the past have admitted these associations to 
membership, but have imposed a rule upon them which pro- 


hibits the rebating or splitting of commissions. They have 
never permitted such an association to become a member unless 
that association agreed to distribute its profits upon the basis 
of the capital invested by its members. The cooperative asso- 
ciations prefer to distribute their profits, not upon the basis of 
capital invested but upon a patronage or earning basis. In con- 
sidering the bill in committee we were of the opinion that the 
exchanges should admit these associations to membership, .and 
that the associations should be permitted to distribute their 
profits according to their own rules without dictation from the 
grain exchange. I regard this cooperative marketing provi- 
sion as one of the most commendable features of the bill. 

The framers of the bill have not sought to put any restric- 
tions on legitimate hedging by men who have bought or sold 
grain in good faith for future delivery and who are merely 
seeking an insurance protection against adverse market fluctua- 
tions. It is conceded that the hedging privilege should not be 
destroyed. The hedge is an insurance against an unexpected 
change in price. The hedge affords safety to traders, and by 
reason of that safety they are usually able to secure a degree 
of financial backing that no bank would extend without the 
hedge protection. 5 

Our committee has held extensive hearings on the features of 
this bill during the last two years. We have heard the views 
of agricultural associations and the individual farmer; we 
have listened patiently for days to representatives of grain 
exchanges; we have counseled with the millers and with rep- 
resentatives of the consuming public; and after the most care- 
ful and painstaking consideration we have concluded that this 
bill will work no injury whatever to the legitimate business of 
marketing grain. On the other hand, we are of the opinion that 
many of the disadvantages that now beset the consumer and the 
producer will be eliminated. We have tried to abolish that 
system of price gambling and market manipulating that has 
resulted so frequently in pulling down the price of grain at 
the season when the farmer sells his wheat and boosting it up- 
ward after it has been acquired by the speculater. If this bill 
results in giving the organized farmers of America a voice in 
fixing the price of their product, it will be one of the crowning 
achievements of the present Congress. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bin 3 15, line 3, strike out the werd “may” and insert the word 
“ * 5 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, why should it be left to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture to make a report of 
the actual transactions instead of making it mandatory? 

Mr. TINCHER. Because it would make an extraordinary 
expense to compel the Secretary to publish this in every trans- 
action. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think it is in the interest of economy. 
It would entail an enormous expense if he has to set out the 
facts in every instance. 

Mr. SEARS. I agree with the gentleman; I think we should 
act in the interest of economy. I have heard the slogan, “ Put 
less Government into business and more business into Gov- 
ernment.” This was evidently one of the many usual ways of 
fooling the people, and only for the purpose of getting votes. 
No one can tell what this is going to cost. The Secretary of 
Agriculture will become supreme; he can go into a man’s busi- 
ness, and he will bave a regular army of officers going around 
over the country. The people are very “enthusiastic” about 
having Government agents come into their place of business 
and check them up. I have no complaint to make as to the pres- 
ent Secretary, and no doubt we will always have a high-class 
man filling said position. But it so often happens that their sub- 
ordinates are dictatory and do not use judgment or discretion, 
However, Mr. Chairman, it is now almost impossible to secure 
a Pullman berth because of the army of employees traveling at 
the expense of the taxpayer, and perhaps a few more will make 
it impossible for those not in the Government to travel except in 
day coaches, and in this may make the measure one of economy. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does not the gentleman think that that is all 
right—that the people have lost all power of self-government? 

Mr. SEARS, I agree with the gentleman that apparently the 
people have lost all idea of self-control and self-government 
and want the Government to look after them. I think my good 
friends ought to go carefully before they go far in paternalism, 
and especially such as provided in this bill. Further, to my 
mind at least, this bill, like the one the Supreme Court has 
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Passed upon, will be declared unconstitutional. Certainly it is 
a matter which can only be controlled by the State, and as you 
can not do in law by indirection a thing which you can not 
do directly, and if I am correct in the aboye the Supreme Court 
can only declare the law unconstitutional regardless of their 
personal desires or wishes, I believe we must have some regula- 
tions, but I am not willing, nor will I vote for a proposition, 
feeling as I do, as stated aboye. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sze. 9. That any — who shall violate the provisions of section 4 
of this act, or who s fail to evidence any contract mentioned in said 
section by a memorandum in writing as therein required, or who shall 
knowingly or carelessly deliver for transmission through the mails er 
in interstate commerce by telegraph, telephone, wireless, or other meang 
of communication false, 9 or inaccurate reports igre 
crop or market information or conditions that affect or tend to affec 
me pe of grain in interstate commerce, shall be d ed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or beth, together 
with the costs of prosecution. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 15, line 16, strike out the words “that any“ and insert the 
word “any,” with a capital A. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, lines 19 and 20, strike out the words “ or carelessly.” 
[ Mr. HILL addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I want to know if we are going to conduct a 
night school here on law practice. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We need some instruction, I think. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered Mr. Nxwrox of Minnesota: 
Page 15, line 24, ke out the words “that affect or tend to 
2 » anā insert in lieu thereof the words with the intent ef 
eeting. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, section 9 is the 
penalty provision of the bill, and during all of this discussion 
as to whether a man is guilty of a misdemeanor or a felony I 
could not help but think of the penalty that is attached here. 
The penalty provided for is one year’s imprisonment or a fine of: 
$10,000, or both. What difference does it make to the poor 
devil who is in the cell whether we call it a misdemeanor or a 
felony? Here is what we are doing by this provision: We say 
that the man who carelessly delivers for transmission in the 
mails or in interstate commerce, through wire or wireless, any 
false, misleading, or any inaccurate reports concerning crop or 
market information shall be guilty, ete. One or two years ago 
the Department of Agriculture circulated a very inaccurate and 
erroneous report in reference to crop conditions in this country. 
That report was printed in all of the newspapers of the country. 
It was relied upon. It was inaccurate. It was misleading, and 
grossly so. Yet any person buying one of the papers that car- 
ried that report and sending it out through inadvertence could 
be haled before a United States court and have imposed upon 
him a fine of $10,000 or one year’s imprisonment, or both. It is 
not necessary to prove that the man intended to do the thing. 

If he did it carelessly or otherwise, but with the intention of 
affecting the price of grain, something might be said for the 
provision; but in line 24 it will be noted that the intent to affect 
the price is lacking. The provision is that it will affect or 
tend to affect the price of grain. My amendment seeks to pro- 
vide that before a man can be penalized $10,000 or one year's 
imprisonment, or both, he shall at least be found to have had 
an intention to affect the price of grain. I am wondering if the 
committee will not yield to a reasonable amendment of this kind. 

Mr. TINCHER. No. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. T thought not. 
prised. T did not expect anything of the kind. 

Mr. LONDON rose. 


I am not sur- 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York, 

Mr. LONDON. If the editor or publisher of an agricultural 
journal should happen to be mistaken in his opinion or prog- 
nostication of the situation he would be liable to a fine? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from New York 
has stated it accurately. Not only would the publisher be liable 
but the office boy who put it in the envelope. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking permission to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr, Nxwrox of Minnesota) 
there were—ayes 52, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

5 7 RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 3, after the word “both,” strike out the rest of the 
line and insert a period after the word “ both.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. TINCHER. May we have unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the general purpose of this bill I shall support. I shall 
vote for the bill. I know that the members of the committee 
do not consider themselves infallible. Here is a provision that 
a man, if convicted, may be fined $10,000; that the imprison- 
ment can be for a year; and, third, the court can impose both 
fine and imprisonment, namely, $10,000 and one year in prison. 
Then, irrespective of the willfulness of the offense, which will 
have a tendency of preventing conviction, we add the following: 
“Together with the costs of prosecution.” I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact that if on technical 
evidence a man is brought before the court, it will have a tend- 
ency to defeat a conviction because of the very large expense 
you may have incurred by the prosecution, besides all the other 
penalties. We want to be reasonable, It is the certainty and 
not the severity of punishment that counts. Now, it is manda- 
tory in addition to the fine that the court must of necessity 
impose the costs in regard to the prosecution of the trial of 
the case. 

Mr. TINCHER. Ordinarily the costs follow the prosecu- 
tion 

Mr. RAKER. No; ordinarily it is the reverse. 

Mr. TINCHER,. Does the gentleman think if we are going 
to deal with these exchanges that we ought to take any 
chances? 

Mr. RAKER. I think it makes little difference as to the 
question of the offense. The legislature, in its judgment, fixes 
the extent of the punishment. The court then, in its judgment, 
according to the evidence adduced, after the jury has found the 
defendant guilty or he had pleaded guilty, determines within 
the limit fixed by the legislature as to the punishment that 
should be meted out to the defendant. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, the costs follow in the better States. 

Mr. RAKER. It does not follow. 

Mr. TINCHER, I said in the better States, where they have 
the best laws. 

Mr. RAKER. No; a greater number do not in the Federal 
courts, and the Same may be said as to most of the States. 
You fix in the statute what a felony is and what is the pun- 
ishment and what a misdemeanor is and its punishment. If 
you can impose a penalty of $10,000 and a year in jail, my 
goodness, what more do you want? Just simply because there 
is a sentiment for enforcing the law in this particular matter 
do not overdo it. You have three penalties, the third being, 
namely, that of imposing the costs of the prosecution by the 
court in all cases. Mandatory. There is no reason or justifica- 
tion for this last proviso, which I haye moved to strike out, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That if any provision of this act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and of the application of such provision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 16, line 4, strike out the words That if” and insert in lien 
thereof the word “ If,” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That no fine or imprisonment shall be imposed for ar 
violation of this act occurring before the first day of the second mont 
following its passage. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 16, line 9, strike out the words “That no“ and insert the 
word No.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ratney of Illinois: 

Section 11, page 16, line 11, strike out the word “ second“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ fourth,” 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the 
attention of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Trncuer], I wish 
to state that I ask this to be four months instead of two months, 
so as to give the exchanges an opportunity—— 

Mr. TINCHER. They have already had an opportunity, and 
they are complying to a considerable extent with this law. It 
does not take them any two months or four months to comply 
with it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not my colleague realize that that 
postpones by two months the imposition of a possible fine of 
$10,000 and a possible imprisonment for one year for carelessly 
mailing a letter? That certainly would not do. 

Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. I thought possibly that I could get 
the gentleman from Kansas to look at it more reasonably. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 12. That the Secretary of Agriculture ma 
department or agency of the Government, any State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or possession, or department, agency, or political subdivision 
thereof, or any person; and shall have the power to appoint, remove, and 
fix the compensation of such officers and employees, not in conflict with 
8 law, and make such expenditures for rent outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, printing, telegrams, telephones, law books, books of 
reference, periodicals, furniture, stationery, office equipment, travel, 
and other supplies and expenses as shall be necessary to the administra- 
tion of this act in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; and there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary 
for such purposes. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 16, line 12, strike out the words “That the” and insert the 
word The.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TINGHER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to, and the bill as amended do pass. í 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11843, 
and had directed him to report the same to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the ament- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on my 
amendment to lines 19 and 20, on page 15, by striking out the 
words “or carelessly.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the amendment called for by the gentleman from Mary- 
land was not adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 


cooperate with any 
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Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on each 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the words That this“ and insert in Heu 
thereof the word “ This,” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. s 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 177, noes 4. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. > 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absentees. Those in favor of agreeing to the amend- 
ment will as their names are called answer “ yea,” those op- 
posed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 255, nays 7, 
not voting 168, as follows: 


YEAS—255. 
Ackerman Dupré Kopp Ransley 
Anderson Dyer Kraus Reece 
Ansorge Echols Kreider Rhodes 
Anthony Elliott, pe Ricketts 
Appleby Fairchild Lanham ogers 
well Fairfield Lankford Rose 
Atkeson Faust rsen, Ga Sanders, N. Y 
Barbour Favrot Layton Sanders, Tex 
Barkley Fenn Lazaro Sandlin 
Begg Fess Lea, Calif. Scott, Mich. 
Bell Fisher „Ga. Scott, Tenn. 
Benham Focht Lee, N. Y. Sears 
Bird Free Lehlbach Shaw 
V 
nd, Ind. ngham ndon egel 
Boies Fuller Lowrey Sisson 
Bond Funk Lubring Smith, Idaho 
Bowers hn McArthur Smith, Mich. 
Bowling Gallivan McCormick Smithwick 
OX Garner MeFadden Snell 
Brand Garrett, Tenn McKenzie Speaks 
Briggs nsman McLaughlin, Mich, Stafford 
Brooks, III Gernerd McLaughlin, Nebr. Steagall 
Browne, Wis. Glynn McPherson Steenerson 
Bulwinkle Graham, III MacGregor Stephens 
Burke Green, lowa Madden Strong, Kans. 
Burroughs Griest Magee Sumners, Tex, 
Burton Griffin Mann Sweet 
Butler Hadley Mapes Swing 
Byrnes, S. C Hammer Martin Tague 
Byrns, Tenn Hardy, Colo ead Taylor, Colo. 
Cable augen Merritt Taylor, 
Cannon Hawley Michener Temple 
Carew Hayden Miller Thompson 
Chalmers Hays Mills Iman 
Chandler, N. Y. Herrick Millspaugh Timberlake 
Chandler, Okla. ickey ondell cher 
Chindblom Himes Moore, III Tinkham 
Christopherson Hoch Moore, Ohio Towner 
gue Hogan Moores, Ind Underhill 
Clarke, N, Y. Hooker organ Upshaw 
ouse Huddleston Mott Vaile 
Cole, Iowa Hudspeth Murph Vare 
Cole, Ohio Hull Nelson, Me. Vestal 
Collier Jacoway Nelson, A. P. Voigt 
Collins James Norton olk 
Connally, Tex. Jeffers, Ala. en Volstead 
Connell Johnson, S. Dak. Oldfield Walsh 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Wash. Oliver Ward, N. Y. 
Coughlin Jones, Pa. Overstreet Weaver 
Cramton Jones, Tex. Paige Wheeler 
Crisp Keller Parker, N. J. White, Kans 
Crowther Kelley, Mich, Parker. N. Y ite, Me 
Cullen Kennedy Patterson, N. J, Williams, III 
Curry Ketcham Perkins Wiliams, Tex. 
Dale Kiess erlman Williamson 
Dallinger Kincheloe Porter Winslow 
Darrow ng ‘ou Woodruff 
Davis, Tenn. Kirkpatrick Purnell Woodyard 
Dempsey Kissel uin rigħt 
Denison Kline, N. Y. ainey, III Wurzbach 
Doughton Kline, Pa aker Wyant 
Dowell Knight Ramseyer Zihlman 
Dunbar Knutson nkin 
NAYS—7. 
Gorman Michaelson Radcliffe Sproul 
Hill Newton, Minn. Rossdale 
NOT VOTING—168. 
Almon Brooks, Pa. Connolly, Pa. Evans 
Andrew, Mass, Brown, Tenn. Cooper, Ohio Fields 
Andrews, Nebr. Buchanan Copley Fish 
Arentz Burdick taso Fitzgerald 
Bacharach Burtness Davis, Minn. Fordney 
Bankhead Campbell, Kans. Deal oster 
Beck Campbell, Pa. Dickinson Frear 
Beedy Cantrill nick Freeman 
Black Carter ne Fulmer 
piakeney. Clark. Fla. Drewry Garrett, Tex, 
Bland, Va. Classon Driver Gilbert 
Blanton Cockran Dunn Goldsborough 
Brennan Codd Edmonds n 
ri Colton Ellis ul 


Graham, Pa Lawrence Parks, Ark. Stevenson 
Greene, Mass Leatherwood Patterson, Mo, Stiness 
Greene, Vt Linthicum Petersen Stoll 
Hardy, Tex. Little Pringe Strong, Pa 
Harrison gan Rainey, Ala Sullivan 
Hawes Longworth ay Dakss Summers, Wash. 
Henry uce Reber Swa 
Hersey Lyon Reed, N. X. Taylor, Ark. 
Hicks eClintle Reed, W. Va. Taylor, Tenn. 
Hukriede McDuffie Riddick Ten Eyck 
Humphreys 121 Pa. Rlordan Thomas 
Husted McSwain Roach Tilson 
Hutchinson Maloney Robertson ‘Treadway 
Ireland Mansfield Robsion Tucker 
Jefferis, Nebr, Montague Rodenberg aon 
Johnson, K +» Montoya Rosenbloom Vinson 
Johnson, Miss, Moore, Va. Rouse Walters 
Kahn orin Rucker Ward, N. C. 
Kearns Mudd Ryan Wason 
Kelly, Pa Nelson, J. M. Sabath Watson 

en Newton, Mo. Sanders, Ind. Webster 
Kindred olan Schall Wilson 
Kinkaid O'Brien Shelton Wingo 
Kitchin O'Connor Sinclair ise 
Kleczka 8 Sinnott Wood, Ind. 
Kunz Osborne Blemp Woods, Va. 
Langley Padgett Snyder Yates 
Larson, Minn, Park, Ga. Stedman Young 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 

. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 

. Fitzgerald with Mr. Almon. 

. Sinclair with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
Gould with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Brennan with Mr. Deal. 


Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Montague. 


Reed of New York with Mr. Wise. 


Watson with Mr. Fields. 


. Rosenbloom with Mr, Park of Georgia. 
Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gilbert. 


Luce with Mr. Rayburn. 


. Goodykoontz with Mr. Hawes. 

. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Stedman, 

. Burtness with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Frear with Mr. Kindred. 

. Kendall with Mr. Swank. 

. Robsion with Mr. Bland of Virginia. 

. Webster with Mr. Kunz. 

Henry with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

. Beck with Mr. Dominick. 

. Arentz with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
Andrews of Nebraska with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
. Beedy with Mr. Kitchin. 

. Leatherwood with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

. Brown of Tennessee with Mr. O’Brien. 


Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Black. 


. Ryan with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Hicks with Mr. Drane. 

. Fish with Mr. Lyon. 

. Schall with Mr. McSwain. 

. Blakeney with Mr. O'Connor. 
. Morin with Mr. Carter. 
Nolan with Mr. Drewry. 

. Codd with Mr. Linthicum. 

. Olpp with Mr. Padgett. 

Dunn with Mr. Goldsborough. 
. Colton with Mr. Buchanan. 

. Evans with Mr. Logan. 

. Kearns with Mr. Rucker. 

. Newton of Missouri with Mr. 
. Bacharach with Mr. Riordan. 


Harrison. 


Longworth with Mr. Stoll. 


Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Humphreys, 

. Hutchinson with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Classon with Mr. Driver. 

. Greene of Vermont with Mr. Hardy of Texas, 
. Osborne with Mr. Sabath. 


Hukriede with Mr. Blanton. 


. Yates with Mr. Fulmer. 

. Freeman with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 
. Wason with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Petersen with Mr. Wingo. 

Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mansfield, 


Kleczka with Mr. Wilson. 


. Jefferis of Nebraska with Mr, Vinson. 


Foster with Mr. Tyson. 
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Mr. Little with Mr, Tucker. 

Mr. Summers of Washington with Mr. MeDuffie. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

The doors were opened, 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr, Speaker, I ask leave to withdraw my re 
quest for a separate vote on the other amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his request. Is 
a separate vote demanded on any of the other amendments? 
If not, the Chair will put them in gross, The- question is on 
agreeing to the other amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the 
engrossed copy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 
the reading of the engrossed copy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr, SEARS. Myr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp the remarks I made this 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, STRONG of Kansas, Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rxecorp on the pending 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp my remarks on the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are bere printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, the greatest if not the sole 
issue between the Republican Party and the Democratic Party 
to-day is the tariff issue. It has been the outstanding issue 
since the beginning of our Government almost, and has had the 
best thought and deepest study of America’s ablest statesmen. 
The Republican Party has consistently stood for the protective- 
tariff policy, and the Democratie Party for the free-trade or 
tariff-for-revenue-only policy. The Northern and Eastern States 
have been and are principally manufacturing States, while the 
South and West have engaged chiefly in agriculture. The 
former States have always been in competition with the Euro- 
pean manufacturer, but until reeent years the farmer and the 
stockman, the producer of raw material, had no foreign com- 
petition at all, because there was little, if any, importation of 
raw material. Before the war the South had its cheap slave 
labor and the West its cheap and fertile virgin land, limitless 
in area. 

The agriculturist was only concerned in finding an export 
market for his surplus products, for he had no cause to worry 
about competition from without. Naturally he was not inter- 
ested in placing restrictions or prohibitions against the impor- 
tations of agricultural products that were not being imported 
anyhow, and it likewise appeared to him natural, fair, and 
proper, though admittedly selfish, to oppose a protective tariff 
upon manufactures, which he did not produce and sell, but 
which he used and had to buy. Had conditions been reversed— 
the South a manufacturing section, and the North agricultu- 
ral—undoubtedly the South would have favored the protec- 
tive policy and the North opposed it; or if in the past, had the 
manufacturers: of the North been free and exempt from foreign 
competition, and the agricultural products of the South sub- 
jected to outside competition, we may be sure that the northern 
manufacturers would have been the free trader and the farmer 
of the South the protectionist. Selfish personal interest will 
probably always control human actions, and where interests 
vary according to sections of the country, we naturally have 
sectional policies, and that means sectional politics. 

But the conditions of the past are not the conditions of to- 
day. A great change has taken place in the productive busi- 
nesses of this Nation. The farmer of the South and West no 
longer has the American market to himself, but is forced to com- 
pete at home with an enormous influx of farm, ranch, and 
dairy products from South America, Australia, Asia, Africa, 
Europe, in fact, from all parts and corners of the earth. 


The producer of raw material is now in exactly the same 
position with reference to foreign competition in whieh the 
manufacturer has always been In this country. True, neither 
of these great industries—manufacture and agriculture—at 
this time may be in the strict sense “infant industries that 
need the “wet nurse” of protection. They are, however, due 
to abnormal world conditions, very “sick industries “ and need 
the care and ministrations of both physician and nurse and 
safe and sane doses of the helpful and strengthening tonic of 
Republican protection. A sick adult needs the services of nurse 
and physician quite as much as does the infant. On account 
of this. changed condition whereby the farmer and the stock- 
man finds himself eccupying the same position with regard to 
foreign competition as the manufacturer, the tariff question 
has ceased to be sectional and has become a national problem, 
affecting the South and West in the same degree as the North 
and East, and the question ought to be, must be, discussed and 
solved in a broad and comprehensive way, patriotically, and 
from the broad American standpoint. 

If I am correct in the statement that farm, ranch, and dairy 
products can be supplied to the American market by the for- 
eign producer at prices greatly less than the same products 
can be placed upon the American market by our own farmers, 
ranchmen, and dairymen, then clearly the protective tariff 
policy of the Republican Party applies with as much force to 
those raw products as to the finished article of the manufac- 
turer. 

The Republican Party is recognizing the application of the 
policy to the. products of the South, and the Democratie Party 
will be forced by its own adherents to meet the issue fairly and 
squarely, and not evasiyely as heretofore. It ought to be easy 
for Americans of every class, of every section, whether farmer 
or manufacturer, to meet upon the common ground of saving 
the American market to the American producer, and not to sur- 
render it to the foreign producer and the foreign laborer. With 
such a surrender goes American prosperity and American com- 
mercial independence. It is indeed a pleasing prospect that at 
this present time the tariff may be discussed from the national 
point of view, and for the first time in the history of our 
Republic sectional appeal to sectional selfishness is as inappro- 
priate as it is senseless. We have a common interest, a commen 
cause, and we must stand together or fall together. We are 
forced to abandon a sectional policy and adopt a national poliey 
of protection. The protective-tariff poliey is an American pol- 
icy, although I admit it is a selfish policy, but being Ameri- 
can I am willing to stand charged with a national selfishness 
that means the preservation of American prosperity, American 
ideals, American standards of living, and the American scale 
of wages. 

I shall not attempt to burden the Recorp with a mass ef 
statistical information, but briefly to present and discuss the 
fundamentals of this great and vital question, and their applica- 
tion to current conditions, When I use the term “raw ma- 
terial“ I use it in its general sense as including farm and ranch 
products as distinguished from manufactured products, rec- 
ognizing that in the strict sense there are no raw materials 
that are not the result of labor, and that what is raw material 
to the manufacturer is the finished product of the farmer. It is 
also true that the capital of to-day is the labor of yesterday, 
All wealth practically is the product af labor. Labor produces 
from. the ground the raw material and converts that into a more 
finished product, adding to its usefulness and to its value. Be- 
cause labor produces nearly all wealth, prime consideration 
should be given to its protection and its encouragement and 
reward in devising any legislative plan to bring about com- 
mercial prosperity. Wealth being the produet of labor, what- 
ever benefits the product benefits its producer, and whatever in- 
jures one injures the other. The workman in the factory, teld, 
or mine depends upon the successful and profitable operation 
of the enterprise for his own success. These truths are axi- 
omatic. 

The American workman enjoys a higher wage scale and has 
become accustomed to a better standard of living than the for- 
eign workman. His wages are in many cases more than twice 
as high as the European laborer; and his living expenses, due 
to comforts he enjoys, are greatly in excess of his foreign com- 
petitor who turns out the same or similar products. It follows, 
therefore, that the foreign producer, manufacturer, or farmer 
employing cheap labor can produce the same article much 
cheaper abroad than it can be produced in this country. This 
being true, what is the solution? The Democratic theory is to 
permit foreign goods to enter American markets without im- 
posing any restriction on their importation by way of tariff 
levies, with the inevitable result of accomplishing one of two 
things, as foHews: First, either to drive the American producer 
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out of the particular competitive business, close the factory, 
field, or ranch, and discharge the labor, and engage in some 
other productive enterprise; or, second, to reduce the cost of 
production to the foreign cost of production by reducing wages 
down to the foreign wage scale. In other words, the Democratic 
theory is to permit foreign goods an equal opportunity in the 
American market with the American goods and force the Amer- 
ican producer to either quit the particular productive enterprise 
he is engaged in or force him to reduce wages of his employees 
to such an extent that he may be able to compete with the for- 
eign producer. Certainly no one should seriously and bluntly 
advocate the degradation of American labor to the low stand- 
ards of foreign countries, and neither ought any right-thinking, 
straight-thinking American statesman favor surrendering Amer- 
ican production to foreign production. But the free trade or 
any other nonprotective tariff policy forces us to either one or 
the other of the above alternative courses, and I challenge the 
successful contradiction of the statement. 

The foreign competitive field of production covers almost 
every American productive enterprise, and therefore the free- 
trade suggestion that if the American producer of a particular 
product can not meet the lower production costs of his foreign 
competitor he should quit that business and engage in an- 
other holds out no hope or promise, because the foreigner 
to-day competes with us in every line of manufacture, every 
class of agriculture. We have arrived at a point where we can 
retreat no longer, but must now stand our ground or surrender 
all to foreign industrial invasion. Every partial surrender 
makes surer our ultimate complete capitulation. The putting 
into practice of such a political theory would make of us a 
nation of nonproducers of wealth, our factories would close, 
our fields lie idle, and our labor without employment. 

Free traders hold out the cold comfort to the American con- 
sumer that although the American product was not to be had 
the foreign product would be still available and at a cheaper 
price, but how would that opportunity profit the American 
consumer when he is without the financial means to buy? 
Money is not wealth, but only the measure of wealth, and 
wealth is the fruit of productive labor, and however cheap for- 
eign goods might be a moneyless consuming public would still 
go hungry and unclothed. But not only will the surrender of 
American production to foreign production and the consequent 
surrender of the American market to the foreigner mean loss 
of American wealth production and diminished buying capacity, 
but it will not finally result in cheap foreign goods to the 
American consumer. 

Until, and for the purpose of destroying by underselling the 
American producer, the foreign goods will be sold cheaper. But 
when American productive competition is destroyed and the 
American market is at the mercy of foreigners and American 
importers, is there anyone so gullible as to believe that the 
American consumer will not be forced to pay all that can be 
forced out of him? I know of no good reason that inspires the 
hope that the American consumer can expect greater considera- 
tion at the hands of foreign producers than from American pro- 
ducers. We have at least some legislative governmental con- 
trol of our own citizens, we can make some effort to control 
American corporations, trusts, and monopolies, but what pre- 
ventive or remedial action could we take against foreign machi- 
nations designed to fleece the American consumer? Is it not 
reasonable to assume that after American production is de- 
stroyed foreign manufacturers would combine to extort from 
their American buyers all the commerce would bear? Admit- 
ting the difficulties we encounter in curbing the greed of Amer- 
ican monopolies, must we not further admit that we would be 
absolutely helpless as against foreign monopolistic combina- 
tions? They would not be subject to our laws. If the com- 
forts and necessities of American life came only from foreign 
sources we would be subject to foreign power, and even if we 
had laws, those laws would be safely defied, for how could we 
enforce a law against foreigners who could withhold from us the 
very means of existence? I repeat that the operation of the free- 
trade policy would, in the course of time, mean commercial 
slavery to the United States. Of course, the American people 
would not permit the continuance of such a policy long enough 
to reduce America to such a hopeless and helpless condition, but 
the logic of the free-trade policy or any tariff-for-reyenue-only 
policy inevitably leads to the conclusion that that very condition 
of commercial and national servitude will result if continued 
long enough. 

The history of every free-trade tariff law enacted shows clearly 
the tendency toward that condition. The present Democratic 
Underwood tariff law, which went into effect late in 1913, is only 
an apparent, and not a real, exception to the rule. Everyone 
conversant with business conditions during the latter part of 


1913 and the first six months of 1914 knows the paralyzing effect 
of that law on industry and labor. We know that soup houses 
were opened to take the place of factories that had been closed ; 
that 3,000,000 men were put out of employment, and conditions 
growing steadily worse; that the farmer's cotton that cost 15 
cents to produce fell to 6 cents per pound, and then suddenly in 
July, 1914, the World War broke out and imports from foreign 
countries to America ceased and American exports increased. 
But for the World War unquestionably conditions would have 
grown so bad that even a Democratic Congress would have re- 
pealed the Underwood tariff law, and the tariff question would 
have been settled in this country forever. No political party in 
our lifetime would have again proposed a free trade or other 
nonprotective tariff laws. The war saved the Democratie Party 
for a time, The war served the same purpose in checking for- 
eign imports that a protective tariff serves in time of peace. The 
first eight months of the operation of the Underwood law shows 
what may be expected of a nonprotective tariff law under normal 
conditions, and I am confident that American business and Ameri- 
can labor is not anxious for another such showing. 

From what I have said, it follows that we must look to some 
other political party than the Democratic and to some other 
policy than a free-trade or nonprotective policy if we would 
secure a decent wage to the American workman and a fair price 
to the American producer in the American market. I have 
tried to present fairly the fundamentals of the free-trade policy ; 
and for obvious reasons, what can be said by way of criticism 
of the free-trade policy applies equally but in lesser degree 
to a tariff for revenue only, so far as the protective feature is 
concerned, Quite recently in the South a new class of tariff 
Democrats have appeared. They profess to believe in a tariff 
that gives “incidental protection“ but oppose a protective 
tariff. It is difficult to understand just what they mean, but 
we do know that this is a partial confession of the unsound- 
ness of their party's tariff policy, and we further know that this 
is a complete surrender to an urgent demand of their thinking 
constituents who are demanding a protective tariff. They might 
as well now as later fully confess the error of their ways, drop 
the “incidental,” and advocate just plain, everyday American 
protection, as represented by the Republican Party. The pro- 
tective-tariff sentiment is growing rapidly in all parts of the 
South. It does not make a great deal of difference whether the 
protection is termed “incidental” or whether it arises “ inci- 
dentally ” from the rate of duties fixed, so long as it results in 
protection. That only is important. It is a hopeful sign that 
the “incidental protectionists“ and the real Republican protec- 
tionists are getting so close together. They are seeking the same 
light and are approaching common ground from which this 
great problem of governmental policy may be discussed and 
finally solved, and from a national standpoint, 

There is another class of tariff advocates who are eyen less 
frank and sincere than the “ incidental” protectionists. They 
are not for a “tariff for revenue only“ but for a tariff for 
office only.” They do not belong to the ranks of those Demo- 
crats who honestly oppose a tariff for protection. They are 
simply politicians without the courage of their convictions, 
and who consider the winning of an elective office the all-impor- 
tant thing. They boldly (?) proclaim to their voting constitu- 
ents that if the manufacturer is given a protective tariff, that 
then the producers of the raw material should also receive the 
same treatment. In other words, they denounce the tariff as 
robbery, but claim-a part of the booty. If they believe a pro- 
tective tariff dishonest in principle, they can not honestly sup- 
port it, and they should have the political courage to take their 
stand in opposition to it. If their judgment approves the policy, 
they ought to say so and not deceive the public. The pending 
Republican tariff bill takes care of the farmer and the stockman 
as well as the manufacturer. It is nonsectional and fair to all 
classes. The question is not whether a Congressman would be 
willing to vote a proféctive tariff on raw material only if a pro- 
tective tariff is placed on the manufactured products. That 
still leaves the main question unanswered and implies opposi- 
tion to the imposition of protective duties on manufactures and 
raw material, and opposition to the entire protective-tariff 
policy. 

The real question to be answered is, Do you favor a protec- 
tive-tariff policy as a national policy, and if a protective tariff 
is placed on the raw material of our section would you be 
willing to place a protective tariff on manufactures on a 
similar basis? If the question is answered affirmatively he 
proclaims himself in accord with the Republican policy. If in 
the negative he proclaims himself only an “ artful dodger” but 
a free trader still. Although I disagree altogether with the 
Democratic free-trade or tariff-for-revenue-only theory, I re- 
spect its champions who defend it honestly and courageously, 
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and I have little respect for those candidates for office who pro- 
claim themselves Democrats for the purpose of gaining general 
Democratic support and who also appeal to the protective-tariff 
sentiment of particular communities and particular interests, 
This is a popular game in Democratic Texas, where the pro- 
tective-tariff sentiment is growing steadily. The Democratic 
national platforms for years past, including the last one adopted 
in 1920, has denounced in unmeasured terms the protective- 
tariff policy of the Republican Party. Therefore a man can 
not cali himself a Democrat and favor any kind of protective 
tariff. Were I a Democrat who believed in my party and its 
policies I would expect the nominee of my party to make the 
party’s fight, not repudiate his party’s policies and principles, 
but defend them, and if he failed I would consider myself as 
much absolved from his support as he absolves himself from 
supporting his own party. . 

My genial friend and colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Connatry], illustrates one other class of Texas tariff Dem- 
ocrats. In a speech delivered by him on July 13, 1921, appearing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, on pages 3730 to 
8734, he says: 

+ + © When the gentleman votes for this bill for the farmer's 
sake what does the farmer friend of my friend from Texas [Mr. Wurz- 
BACH] find out? At 4.30 o'clock in the morning he is aroused by an 
alarm clock upon which a tax is paid. He rolls back cotton sheets, 
because that is the only kind the farmer can afford under the Repubit- 
can administration, and all of the things I shall mention are tected 
in this bill; and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WURZBACH] pray it. 


He is anxious about it. He is enthusiastic about it. 
When the farmer s out of 


le and cement are taxed. He strikes a mateh and makes a fire in the 
kitchen and his wife cooks breakfast, and every metal kitchen utensil 
that she uses while cooking breakfast is taxed, as are the household 
2 ng a The 8 pon po Rican the 3 
‘orks, es, ates, ns, ee and nap must pay 
tribute to the Brit. e shaves himself with a razor and goes out and 
hitches up old Beck and uses trace chains that are „ as are the 
mule’s shoes and the buckles on the harness. 

Saws, blacksmith tools, 5 nails, staples, screws, bolts, files, 
and hundreds of other icles that he must buy are taxed. Why? 
My colleague Mr. WURzBACH] says that it is to help the farmer. 1 
my it is to help the manufacturer. are things the manufacturer 
ships to the markets of the world and there competes with the for- 
eigner. But he says that he can not compete here, and my colleague 
seems to believe him. I have not time to name even half of the articles 
upon which he must pay toll to the tariff favorite. 

If he goes down to the back of the field. to shoot squirrels or kill 
the crows in his corn, he has to pay a tax on the rifle and shotgun. 
At night, after a hard day's toil, his family gathers around the fire- 
place. The wife and mother is making clothes or knitting for the 
er scissors, needles, buttons, yarn, and clothes can not 
escape the taxgatherer, The joy of the children must also bear a 
burden. The dolls and toys with which they play on the floor must 
contribute to the beget an, Mee ef the man rer, Why? Because 
some Republican is that a few German toys may be shipped to 


9 N eariness, he to bed and pulls the blanket. 
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And when on Sunday he goes to church in his automobile he has got 
to pay a tax on his automobile, although American cars are shipped 
all over the globe and cost less to make than others. And while on 
his way to church he pays a tax on his oil and gasoline, and if his 
ear g dead, even the nippers and Leer and the baling wire with 
which he fixes the car are taxed. And yet the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Wvorzpacu] believes in these things and votes for them 
the farmer. May some power save the farmer from such friends: 

Who has not heard this same threadbare argument a hundred 
times before? The impression is intended to be conveyed by 
the gentleman that the articles mentioned and which are used 
by the farmer are on the protected list in the Republican bill, 
but that the Democratic Party is the great friend of the 
farmer and that it is against the policy of his party to tax 
any of the above-named tools, implements, clothing, and so 
forth, used by the farmer. 

Now, the fact is that of the fifty or more articles named 
above—alarm clocks, squirrel guns, German dolls, socks, razors, 
knives, grindstones, and all the rest—yes, all of them with the 
exception of only four are on the protected list of the Demo- 
cratic Underwood tariff law, the law under which we are now 
trying to operate and which will continue to be the law until 
the present Republican tariff bill is passed during the present 
session. So that the great solicitude of the Democratie Party 
for the farmer is not as real as it would appear from the-gen- 
tleman’s remarks, The four articles mentioned as being on the 
free list are: Mule’s shoes, nails, staples; and cement. These 
four, no more. What a wonderful free list for the farmer! 
How generous to the farmer! All the other articles—fifty or 
more manufactured articles, if your please—are protected by 
ad valorem rates of from 10 per cent to 55 per cent. And this, 
mark you, in a Democratic tariff law; and if the farmer has 
beer forced to pay higher prices on account of the tariff, he 
must charge all such high prices on the mentioned articles for 
the past eight and one-half years to the Democratic Party. 
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But the farmer is not complaining so much about the high 
prices he must pay for what he has to buy as he ig complaining 
about the low prices he receives for what he has to sell. An 
increase of 2 cents a pound on one bale of cotton will pay for 
a lot of mule’s shoes, nails, staples, and cement. If a protective 
tariff increases the prices of manufactures it alse would in- 
crease the price of his own raw products that he has to sell, 
and the same Underwood tariff law that protects the manufac- 
turer by placing a tariff on his: products fails utterly to provide 
any protective tariff upon the farmer’s products, but forces him 
to compete with the cheap labor of South America, Manchuria, 
Egypt, Africa, and the balance of the world. 

The Republican: Party consistently protects all American pro- 
ducers—the manufacturer, the farmer, and the stockman. The 
Democratic Party took care of the manufacturer and left the 
farmer to the care of the Lord. 

I realize that I have deviated somewhat from the discussion 
of the fundamentals of the tariff issue, to a reference to the 
inconsistencies of certain alleged opponents of the protective 
tariff sailing under the colors of the Democratic Party. I have 
attempted to fairly give the position of the Democratic Party 
on the tariff, what is claimed to be the advantages of its free- 
trade and tariff-for-revenue-only policy, and I Have tried to 
show why such a policy would not accomplish what is claimed 
for it by the Democrats and that the policy would bring about 
national commercial disaster by destroying all productive en- 
terprise, including the farmer, the stockman, and other produc- 
ers of raw material as well as the manufacturer, and inflicting 
the greatest injury upon a class least able to bear it—the wage- 
earning class of America, 

I shall now briefly give the Republican position with refer- 
ence to the tariff. The Republican Party has always stood for 
the protective-tariff idea. There has been a great deal of mis- 
representation with reference to its policy. It considers that 
the American producer and the Ameriean laborer, who bear the 
burdens of American Government, pay the taxes to keep the 
wheels of Government in motion, who answer their country's 
call in time of war, to make, if necessary, the supreme sacrifice, 
for the Nation’s life and Nation's honor, are entitled to at least 
a fair and equal chance with the foreign producer and foreign 
laborer in the American market. 

Remembering the fact, as before stated, that the American 
standard of living and scale of wages is much higher than in 
foreign countries, and that consequently- production costs of 
foreign goods are much lower than our American costs of pro- 
duction, and repudiating the suggestion ef degrading American 
labor to foreign standards, and repelling also any suggestion of 
surrendering American production and Ameriean commercial 
independence to foreign production and foreign commercial 
domination, the question presents itself again as it has pre- 
sented itself since the convening of the First American Con- 
gress. The Republican solution is the protective-tariff poliey, 
which provides and declares that foreign producers may import 
their goods to be sold in the American market, but for that 
privilege they shall be required to pay into the American Treas- 
ury a tax, or duty. or tariff, and that tariff shall be an amount 
equal to the difference it costs to produce the same article in 
America and the cost of production in the country from which 
it is shipped, the cost of transportation of the foreign article 
being added to the foreign production costs. For instance, if 
the cost of raising or producing cattle in South America is $30 
per head, including transportation to an American port, and it 
costs $50 to produce the same kind of cattle in this country, the 
Republican protective-tariff policy would require the South 
American producer to pay $20 per head for the privilege of 
competing with the American produet. This policy not omiy 
supplies revenue fo our Government but prevents the destruc- 
tion of the American cattle industry, for it does not requtre 
much argument to convince any intelligent human being that 
if South American beef is offered for sale in the American mar- 
ket for less than American beef of the same quality ean be seid 
that the American consumer will buy the cheaper beef, and it 
win naturally and inevitably follow that the American cattle 
raiser will be forced out of business or into bankruptcy and 
financtal ruin. 

When this is accomplished, and the competition of the Ameri- 
can cattleman destroyed, no one is so foolish, I hope, as to 
believe that the South American cattle would not rise in price 
to at least the former level. The same is true of every American 


product competing with a foreign product. It is true of wool, 


hides, long-staple cotton, peanuts, pecans, vegetable oils, and 
other raw materials as it is also true of manufactures, 

T can not understand the statesmanship of men who would 
surrender the American market which consumes 90 per cent of 
all American production for the Musory hope of winning a 
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foreign market for the 10 per cent surplus American production. 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” and we ought 
also to remember the fable of the dog with the bone in his 
mouth crossing the stream. It would be political folly to give 
up a 90 per cent substance for a 10 per cent shadow. If we lose 
the substance we also lose the shadow, for how can we expect 
to compete with foreign producers in foreign lands, with trans- 
portation costs added to the American product, if we make it 
impossible for ourselves to compete with the foreigner in our 
own land? But if we hold our own 90 per cent market, the 
thing of substance, we are in at least as favorable a position 
to sell our surplus in foreign markets as we would be in the 
other case. There is little if any sentiment in domestic com- 
merce and less in international. The foreigner will not buy 
from us because of any love and affection he bears for us, and 
he will not refuse to buy from us on account of any lack of 
affectionate regard, but he will be controlled solely by his own 
selfish interest, limited only by his ability to buy. That is 
just simple human nature. But free-trade advocates reply that 
their policy is the only one that gives the foreigner the ability 
to buy from us. They especially stress this argument at this 
time when foreign nations are heavily indebted to the United 
States Government and to the great international bankers of 
Wall Street. 

The contention is made that we should so arrange American 
business affairs as to give greatest advantage and prosperity 
to foreign producers. That we should permit the free importa- 
tion of foreign goods, give them the American market to ex- 
ploit to their profit and advantage, and surrender the 90 per 
cent American market so that foreign nations and foreign pro- 
ducers will be enabled to sell the bulk of their cheaply produced 
goods to the American consumer. Under that plan, according 
to the Democratic notion, they will be able to pay us the vast 
sums they now owe us. It is undeniable that such a plan would 
mean prosperity to the foreign producer, and it is equally true 
that the holders of foreign bonds and securities would be better 
able to collect their debts. But at what a cost! I am opposed 
to canceling the foreign debt in one way or the other, either 
by straight gift or putting it in the power of foreign producers 
by means of a free-trade policy to exploit the American pro- 
ducer and the American wage earner and thus to pay their 
debts with money taken from American pockets, but if I were 
forced to make a choice, then I should prefer making a clear 
and straight-out gift and be credited at least with charitable 
motives. I would also prefer a quick and clean cancellation 
of the foreign indebtedness to the plans suggested by free-trade 
Democrats, because the last-mentioned plan would, through the 
destruction of American living standards and American age 
scales, mean the complete destruction of American business. 

Let me give a practical illustration of what I mean: If you 
were a country merchant and had a customer who was unable 
to pay his account you would probably extend the time for pay- 
ment, and if convinced that he would never be able to pay you 
might and probably would cancel the debt; but certainly you 
‘would not turn over to your debtor the keys of your store and 
inyite him to help himself from your shelves, take your goods, 
sell them in competition with yours, so that he might with the 
proceeds of the sale of your goods settle his debt to you. Such 
a settlement would be a very unsatisfactory settlement and 
could not be considered a payment at all; and worse than that, 
your business would have been seriously injured and perhaps 
destroyed in the operation. 

The Democratic Party has been making a desperate attempt 
to convince the wage earner of America of the merits of free- 
trade or nonprotective tariff policy. It is not necessary to re- 
peat that the wage earner is the principal producer and that 
‘he is the most important factor in all productive industry. If 
American production suffers, the American workman suffers, 
and he suffers at once, and long before capital, the other factor 
in production, feels the pinch. American labor is the best 
paid in the world, and the American wage earner enjoys com- 
forts unknown to foreign wage earners, and we hope to continue 
that condition and improve it if possible. This happy condition 
is due to the fact that this country is blessed with wonderful 
natural resources, and we have greater wealth production than 
any other nation in this or any other age. 

If we do not voluntarily surrender the advantages we now 
have in that respect by opening our markets to the cheap prod- 
ucts of foreign pauper,labor or permit unlimited immigration 
of foreign labor, we will always have a happy and contented 
people. We can not expect general happiness and contentment 
in America unless the working classes are kept employed in pro- 
ductive labor and are given the opportunity to earn wages 
commensurate with the wealth they produce and sufficient to 


furnish them with not only all the necessaries but with many 
of the comforts and some of the luxuries of life. 

I have never been able to understand the inednsistency of 
Democrats who favor a restricted immigration, but oppose a 
protective tariff, or, in other words, who favor the exclusion of 
the pauper laborer from our shores, but who oppose the exclu- 
sion of the goods made by the same pauper labor. The same 
principle of the preservation of the rights and dignity of Ameri- 
can labor are involved in both propositions. Certainly, it is 
true that the more foreign labor immigration we have the 
greater will be the supply of labor and correspondingly less the 
demand, and as unemployment increases the price of labor de- 
creases. This is the law of supply and demand. But has it 
ever occurred to the American wage earner that there is to all 
intents and purposes a foreign laborer wrapped up in every 
bundle of foreign-made goods shipped to this country? This is 
a greater disadvantage to the American laborer than if the 
foreign laborer himself were admitted. 

In the latter event the foreigner would become a hearer of 
the burdens of our Government, in the course of time a tax- 
payer, and gradually be forced to a standard of living, a seale 
of wage similar to ours and later equal to that of the American 
wage earner. Competition with such an immigrant would be 
on fairly equal terms. But not so in the case of the bundle of 
foreign-made goods. There the product of pauper labor com- 
petes, but the pauper laborer continues to live in a foreign 
country under foreign living conditions, low wage scale, and 
it is utterly impossible for American labor to compete under 
such circumstances, Strange, indeed, that a comparison so 
simple as this does not convince all wage earners of America 
that they must either abandon their ancient but well-grounded 
opposition to pauper-labor immigration or join with the Repub- 
lican Party in restricting the importation of foreign-made goods 
by levying on such goods a duty equal to the difference in for- 
eign and domestic cost of production. Foreign labor conditions 
may in the distant future level up to American conditions, but 
a sound American statesmanship will never consent to level our 
high standards down to theirs, Whenever American production 
costs can be reduced to foreign production costs, then only 
would the free-trade policy of the Democratic Party be practi- 
cable. As that could only be accomplished by equalizing our 
wage scale to the foreign scale—that is, by putting American 
labor on a pauper scale—I am not willing to adopt that rem- 
edy. I prefer the policy of the Republican Party, under whose 
administrations we have enjoyed greatest prosperity. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the na- 
tionalization of education, and to include therein a letter from 
Representative ANDREW of Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject indicated, 
including the insertion of a letter from his colleague the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANprew] on the subject. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, the Sterling-Towner bill is on the 
calendars of both Houses and undoubtedly will sooner or later 
be considered, possibly by the Sixty-seventh Congress. The 
Smith-Towner bill is what is known as the education bill, 
Briefly the provisions of the bill are as follows: First, it creates 
a department of education, of equal authority and position with 
the other departments of the Government, such as the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, of the Interior, of the Army, Navy, and 
so forth. It will have, of course, a secretary of education, 
who will be entitled to a seat in the Cabinet upon the same 
plane with the other Secretaries of departments. The salary 
of this secretary of education will be $12,000 a year, with an 
assistant secretary of education at a salary to be fixed later by 
Congress, together with the full complement of employees which 
of necessity is included in a great department of the Govern- 
ment. 

Second, the department will start with an appropriation of 
$100,000,000, which, following the inevitable expansion attached 
to all Government functions, will grow into millions more. 
This fund is to be used as follows: For the instruction of 
illiterates 14 years of. age and over; for the instruction of immi- 
grants 14 years of age and over in the English language and in 
civics; for the partial payment of teachers’ salaries; and for 
physical education and instruction in the principles of health 
and sanitation; for the improvement of teachers in service and 
for the more adequate preparation of prospective teachers. 

It is claimed by the proponents of this bill that the rights 
of communities and of the States will not be interfered with. 
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Great stress is laid upon this assertion, and to emphasize it 
those who favor this measure point to the repeated declara- 
tions in the bill that the States will not be interfered with 
by the Department of Education if created. Of course such 
arguments are silly and scarcely deserve consideration; cer- 
tainly not by intelligent people. When in the history of human 
affairs was any function of government content to rest within 
the bounds of its original limitations? What department or 
bureau of this Government can be cited as an instance of this 
contentment? On the contrary, everyone knows, who knows 
anything about such matters, that every department and every 
bureau and every commission, in fact, created by Congress has 
gone far beyond the original purpose of Congress and year by 
year has assumed more and more authority and control, not 
only executing the original purposes whereby and wherefore 
they were created but has reached out even brazenly and cre- 


ated new purposes, if in any way they were correlated there- | 
with. Those who undertake to justify the creation of a de- 
partment of education on the ground that the secretary of States of the Federal Union. 


education will be content to occupy his seat in the Cabinet and 
merely gather statistics and divide up the $100,000,000 among 
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who would level the mountains and the hills, fill up the valleys 
and streams, and convert the topography of the country into one 
monotonous dead level. ‘There are many other arguments 
against this measure which I will here briefly summarize: 

First. The plan is unnecessary, because illiteracy is declining 
in the United States and not increasing. 

Second. The plan 1s unnecessary also because the people of the 
various States and communities expend now sufficiently enor- 
mous funds for education for all rational purposes. 

Third, the plan would destroy local control of education; and 
the local keen interest in all school matters. 

Fourth. The plan would rob the people of their control over 
the amount of taxation, as well as deprive them of the power to 
expend it. 

Fifth, The appropriation is inadequate. Even a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars would not be a drop in the bucket for the carry- 
ing out of such a scheme if enacted into law, when billions are 
now spent for this purpose by the various communities and 


Sixth. Such legislation would be untimely, even if expedient, 
under the present conditions of the country with the intolerable 


States without going any further are themselves guilty either | burden of taxation already existing. 


of lack of natural intelligence or sincerity and truth. This 
matter might just as well be looked squarely in the face now 
as later. No man of a commanding intelligence suficient to 


warrant his selection as secretary of education will be re- 


strained from haying his own ideas as to education and from 
attempting to put those ideas into effect, no matter if every 
word in the law was a prohibition against such effort on his 
part. It must not be forgotten that this secretary of education 


will have a great department, with hundreds of positions to be | 


filled at the very beginning, from positions of high salary down 
to remunerative positions for stenographers, clerks, typewriters, 
and so forth. 


would find little opposition on the part of a State superintend- 
ent of education if he desired to put into effect certain ideas 
of his own. The matter need not be argued further, because 
human nature is the same old quality, subject, as all human 
nature is in all other activities in life, to the influences of am- 
bition and selfish seeking. 

When a State superintendent of education was quietly in- 
formed by an august secretary of education, clothed with all the 
prestige and dignity of a Cabinet officer, that a certain history 
of the United States contained the real truth as to certain his- 
torical matters, or that a certain work on politica! economy or 
on sociology were the proper texthooks for public-school instruc- 
tion, how many of such superintendents would shake their 
heads and disagree, knowing that thereby they would lose the 
favor of the head of this great function of Government and 
probably cut themselves off not only from all future national 
advancement but probably endanger their State positions as 
well. I have elaborated this one feature of the bill because it is 
the real purpose of those who are behind it—the nationalization 
of education—a purpose as full of resolve and determination as 
Bismarck had after 1870 for the purpose of German conquest. 
That this is true some of the proponents of the bill unhesi- 
tatingly declare that their desire is to have all education in the 
country placed under the supreme direction and control of this 
proposed Cabinet officer. As for the rest, whether they admit it 
or not, if they are fit to be called educators by reason of the 
possession of a fair intelligence, they know this to be the ulti- 
mate purpose. Therefore let us look at this matter fairly, and, 
stripping off the husks, consider the real issue, which is, Shall 
education of the children of America be put under the sole con- 
trol of a Cabinet officer at Washington, or shall education re- 
main under the control of the fathers and the mothers of the 
various communities of this land? It should not be forgotten, 
moreover, that if we resolve to place education under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government we will necessarily resolve to 
place all taxation for school purposes under the control of Con- 
gress, thus robbing the taxpayer of the land of any control over 
his pocketbook and of any control over the money after it leaves 
his pocketbook, This is the most momentous question presented 
for the consideration of the American people since the close of 
the Civil War. It involves the gravest certainties; it means 


tyranny and taxation; it means that a majority in Congress | 


can tax the people of Delaware without their consent; it means 
the practical certainty of transforming national character; it 
means to mold the minds of the youth of the United States ac- 
cording to the desire of one man, who will possess the power to 
select and prescribe the truths involved in education; it means 
to destroy that best feature of our national life, the diversifica- 
tion of thought created by varying conditions of soil and cli- 
mate, which would be as deadly as the design of some lunatic 


With this patronage at his disposal, backed by | 
the potential power of a hundred million appropriation, he | 


| 
t 


Seventh. The plan would produce uniformity in education. 
This would be the destruction of a highly desirable and splendid 
diversification of American thought and character. 

Eighth. The plan would inevitably lead to political involve 
ment. The secretary of education would necessarily be a polit- 
ical appointee, subject to the same political influences in appoint- 
ment that all other Cabinet appointments are subject to. 

Ninth. The plan would inyite and invoke a religious contro- 
versy, which would be regrettably undesirable from a national 
standpoint. 

Tenth. The plan is undemocratic and un-American, and plainly 
borrowed from European and especially German sources. 

Eleventh. Education in a democracy is essentially a home and 
a community matter—where the children of the home belong to 
the parents, and not to the State—as the Socialists and the Bol- 
sheviki teach. 

Twelfth. The plan is plainly unconstitutional, and in direct 
conflict with the reserved rights of the people under our national 
organic law. If put into effect, it would destroy the liberty of 
the people, their sense of initiative and personal responsibility, 
and transform them into dependents upon a paternal govern- 
ment—thus killing the spirit and the purpose of the founders of 
our great democracy. 

Thirteenth. The plan of Federal “ contributions ” to the States 
is uneconomical! for the State of Delaware. Delaware would not 
receide an allotment in proportion to the amount of internal 
reyenue collected in the State. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the foregoing, I ask unanimous 
consent to include as a part of my remarks a letter written by 
Mr. A. Prat? ANDREW, a Representative from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, expressing his views upon this same subject. 

TOWNER-STERLING BILL DESTRUCTIVE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The following letter was addressed on May 24, 1922, by Con- 
gressman A. Piatr ANDREW, to Mrs. F. P. Bagley, a member of 
the national committee for a department of education, in reply 
to an inquiry from that committee as to whether he would aid 
in securing the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill. 


My Dear Mrs. BAGLEY : I have zon letter asking my “frank opinion ” 
of the Towner-Sterling bill, and inclosing a circular containing argu- 
ments in defense of that measure. I have read this circular, as I have 
many other documents for and against the bill, and am bound to say 
that I am more than ever convinced of the validity of the position 
which I took in our discussion at Salem Willows last summer. 
Subsequent reading and correspondence has confirmed my belief 
that the most distinguished educators of the country are almost unani- 
mously opposed to the Towner-Sterling bill, even in its revised form. 
I refer to such recognized leaders as President Emeritus Eliot, President 
Lowell, and Dean Briggs, of Harvard, as well as Dr. Alexander Inglis, 
director of the Harvard Graduate School of Education; President 
Hibben and Dean West, of Princeton; President Butler, of Columbia; 
President Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins; former President Hadley, of 
Yale: President Sills, of Bowdoin; as well as such distinguished heads 


| of State universities as President Kinley, of the University of Illinois; 


President Jessup, of the University of Iowa; Dean Sutton, of the 
University of Texas—all of whom, with many others whom I might 
name, seriously disapprove of the bill. I should be inclined to consult 
with an oculist before having an operation performed on my eyes, and 
I should certainly consult with an experienced farmer, if I had it in 
mind to invest money in farming. Similarly, before espo asthe a plan 
to invest a vast amount of Government money in an experiment in 
education, it would seem wise to weigh carefully the opinions of educa- 
tional experts, and the fact that such experts in this case are sub- 
stantially agreed in opposing the Towner-Sterling bill would seem of 
itself a werful argument against it. 

You state in your circular that the Towner-Sterling bill has two 
essentials: First, a department of education with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet * * *; second, * * œ it provides Federal 
aid in education. 

AS a general proposition, the multiplication of Cabinet officers is open 
to question. An essential if not the main purpose of the Cabinet is 


to serve as an advisory council to the President in framing the broad 


99 
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lines of policy of bis administration. In order to function helpfully 
and efficiently in this capacity, the Cabinet should be small in ow 
and 89 only of men of the first rank in ability and experience, 
The creation of new departments in the past has not only made the 
Cabinet somewhat unwieldy in proportions, but it has distinctly lowered 
the caliber of Cabinet membership. Since men of the first rank can 
seldom be found for other than departments of the first rank, on this 
esitate to indorse any proposal to 


four years. 
ent then in 


account, if on no other, I should 
increase the number of minor Cabinet officials. 

A secretary of education would be appointed for Cay 
He would have to be of the political party of the Presid 
power. If we are to believe the advocates of the Towner-Sterling bill, 
and if we are to accept the revised text of section 13 as literally mean- 
ing what it states, the secretary of education would *“ exercise no au- 
thority” over “education with States,” which means that he 
would have neither power of supervision over, nor authority to raise 
and enforce, standards of education anywhere in the United States. 
Certainly such a position would not appeal to any of the great educa- 
tional leaders of the country. The creation of the position would mean 
one more Cabinet officer of secondary capacity, who probably would be 
n as the result of political or 3 ressure. 

loreover, if this were the case, if the man appointed was “in poli- 
tles“ and was a politician of the second or third rank, would not the 
inevitable result, as our Government actually works, be to 

PUT EDUCATION INTO POLITICS? 

Would it not open another field added to the post offices, internal 
revenue, and prohibition enforcement services in which Congressmen 
and Senators alike would seck to find opportunities to reward those 
who had helped them in their campaigns? Would it not also be nat- 
ural to expect that books, pamphlets, ters, and circular letters con- 
tainin; ormation and suggestions with a party bias would be regu- 
larly tributed by the department to every public school and State in- 
stitution of learning in the country. It is use of such deplorable 
possibilities, bordering in my opinion upon probabilities, that I am 
seriously distrustful of any and every plan to establish a department 


and arithmetic is not in error, this would seem to imply that the Federal 
Government n to contribute to education in the States more than 
half a century before the Federal Government existed. 


Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech deliv- 
ered by Representative Grirrrw on Flag Day in New York City. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a speech 
delivered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] on 
Flag Day in New York City. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

FLAG DAY ADDRESS OF HON, ANTHONY J, GRIFFIN, OF NEW YORK, AT FLAG 


DAY CELEBRATION UNDER THE AUSPICES OF ROYAL ARCANUM, IN BRONX 
BOROUGH, CITY OF NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1022. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. I am always glad to address a fraternal body. 
is no mere formal compliment or ingratiating salutation. á 
for my partiality are deeply rooted. f 


This 
a long 5 — 
n 3 w. men, 
When I was a very young man I had formulated for my guidance the 
eee ges every man should stand on his own resources and fight 


the world with his own talents and h * 
1 on his own merits. 1 


. The only limitations on i 
in practice, is t it often lead us into the danger of arrogan 
isolation. With the greatest talent in the world no man can ultimately 
succeed without a sympathy for humanity and the practice of good 
fellowship, . 

In my own experience I soon found that men were not all alike— 
that there were crooked as well as straight; that some were yir- 
who worship 


tuous and others base; that some were sychophants 


ped 
of education with a secretary in the Cabinet. power and pelf; and others, cads, who worshipped the fetish of birth 
You name as a second enanti feature of the Towner-Sterling bill | And 9T Others were bigots who measured their fellow men 
Federal aid in education, Every good American believes it as m according to their professed creeds, and to whom the church one 
a Government's duty to provide schools and to encourage education | Went to figured higher than personal virtues or qualifications. 
as it is to provide a police force and to discourage crime, but it is It was, therefore, eee satisfaction to me, very early in my 
quite another question as to the agency of government which is to | career, to myself, through some whim of fate, enrolled in this 
rm these duties. Our American tradition is based upon a splendid order, where virtue, charity, and humanity were the sole 
clear delimitation of the respective ctions of the Federal, State, | tests of a man’s worth. For in this fraternity all men ‘have a fair 
and municipal governments. The Federal Government is charged with | Start and the virtues and talents of men are appraised according to 
matters that are essentially national, and which can not be weil looked eir true value. s 
after by the States, such as the Army and Navy, the monetary system, I am always glad to see a man wear a button of à fraternity. It 
post offices, the regulation of foreign and domestic trade. he State | is a recommendation, as well as a public profession, of the company 
governments look after activities that are not of an interstate char- | he There is not an order which makes this public profession 
acter on the one hand and that can not be properly handled by counties | of its convictions by the custom of wearing a pin, a symbol, or a 
or towns or municipalities on the other. e smaller governmen button that does no 


units look after local matters, The school system seems to me essen- 


tially a matter to be handled by the localities, with such tion 
from the States as will provide 2 and technical education not 
possible to small communities. It is in this way that our tie- 
school that it can 


system has N It is through such agencies 
develop still further in the future, with a Sexible and free adaptation 
to local needs. 
Our em of government is very fortunately differentiated from 
that of pean countries with monarchical and military traditions, in 
that it is not highly centralized but is 3 Federal or federated Govern- 
ment based Lose By upon the principle of home rule. In that fact 
Mes the source and t 
which we are justly proud and which we are bound to safeguard and 
transmit to the future. I can see, therefore, no force in the argument 
that our Federal Government ought to assume such functions as 
supervision of education use the central Governments of other 
nations have done so. Our form of government, our traditions, our 
political theories are essentially different from theirs. 
fact the more bound to pay attention to these differences 
to-day because under stress of war our National Government has 
assumed many poren and activities that rightfully belong to the States, 
and even to private organizations. If the spirit of American institu- 
tions and the American principle of home rule in government are to 
survive, our primary duty to-day is to see that the National Govern- 
ment not only trespasses no further upon the provinces of the States 
and the rights of individuals but that it actually returns to the States 
vate initiative many of those activitles which it was forced 


theory that the National Government should do those things which it was 
not originally intended to do. It is based on the confused notion that 
our American Government should abandon the heritage which bas come 
down to us from the earliest days of our history, and that we should 
adept the highly centralized methods of the Old World countries with 
their military and monarchica! traditions. 

There are many other reasons, 3 and particular, why I am op- 
22 to the Towner-Ster bill; for example, the extravagance involved 

the duplication of agencies which it provides, the ineguitable burden 
of taxation which it apose upon efficient States for the benefit of those 
which are remiss. But this will prehaps sufficiently answer your ques- 
tion as to whether or not I can be counted upon to aid in god rega oy of 
the bill. I trust that it will also convey te you the sincerity of my 
conviction that the bill is essentially and fundamentally wrong. 

Very truly yours, 
A. PIATT ANDREW. 


P. 8.—I notice on page 2 of your circular that you quote President 
Harding as 8 uvoring the bill because he stated that from 
every corner of the land, from county, town, and city, comes the same 
report, that the housing capacity of our quarts schools is inadequate, 
that tens of thousands of pupils have no place for their studies.” But 
surely this passage in no way can be construed to argue the adoption of 
a bill which in section 12 provides, “ that no money apportioned to a 
State in any of the provisions of this act shall be used by any State or 
local authority. directly or indirectly, for the purchase, rental, ereetion, 
preservation, or repair of any building or equipment, or for the purchase 
or rental of land.“ 

I note also that on page 3 of your circular you state that an argument 
against the present entry of the Federal Government into education 
“overlooks the fact that the Federal Government has contributed to edu- 
cation in the States for over 200 years.” If my education in history 
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e assurance of the freedom that we cherish, of | not the flag of any race or creed. 
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rescribe the most rigid 
cter o Th 


building may be likened to a 
No man can enter this order w 
his personal history and 8 No man enters this order unless 
he loves his family and has a deep 


ts to make sure of 
ip 


symbol of its p on, so our coun 8 flag, which we unite to 
honor on this occasion, the symbol of our Nation's purest and 
highest ideals. This flag ours, the glorious Stars and Stripes, is 

o one has the right to monopolize 
its glory or its protection. It is the symbol of America and of all 
Oe ne ae Pete fe Sparen ee eB A 
equality, and fraternity. It is the 1 of the true, and — A 
false, American. The true American not the man whose ancestors 


Hi 
ago on a sailing ship, or, more recently, in 
e ar A hey came, whenever that 


in the 
t 


man 
names. None will deny that the brave young men who gave their 
lives on the fields of Fla were good Ausericane. et there = 


narrow-minded folks to-day who would deny to the brothers and sisters 
of those boys, and foreclose to them, because of their birth and linen 
the civic and political advantages of our Republic. When our lines oi 
khaki at the zero hour s promptly out of the trenches and tore 
across no man’s land to meet certain death or mutilation amidst 
the rain of shot and shell no one would dare venture to make invidious 
distinctions as to race, creed, or previous condition of servitude—they 
were all then incontestably good 1 

What they fight for? No one in intimate touch with the soldiers 
as they embarked upon their perilous journey to carry the American fia: 
to its place in the battle line can deny that they fought for an fdeal 
They have appeared indifferent to their mission; they may have 
indulged in drollery ; but whether sang Hail! Hail! The gang's 
all here!" or We won't come back its over, over there” those who 
had the opportunity to sound their deeper sentiments are firm in the 
conviction that they knew that they were fighting for the noblest and 
menen ideals of our country. 

e Americans are self-deprecatory. 


We do not like sham d bum- 
Instead of pene! righ 


our em ns on our sleeves we are even a 
little bit prone to conceal our loftiest sentiments. While other ples 
rate of sentiments we are prone to deprecate ours. Thus we 
ave by our own delicacy given encouragement to the fallacy, current 
in other countries, that the American people are a drab, commercial 
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race with no ideals above the almighty dollar; and yet, my friend “it 
you will whip your memories you will find that our entire history dis- 
credits that malicious slander. 

Take the American Revolution. That struggle was not fought for 
dollars. Our forefathers could have saved much money by paying the 
trifling tax on tea and secured Ag and peace. But they were re- 
solved that there would be “no taxation without representation,” and 
upon that poner they threw down the gauntlet to the most powerful 
nation in the then known world. 

Take the war with the Barbary States. We could have secured our 
Peace by paying the sgns tribute, which even the greatest nations in 

urope had submitted to. But the young Nation refused to stultify 
its conviction that the sea should be free to all. President Jeffer- 
son sent a naval and military force into the Mediterranean, whipped 
the Barbary pirates into submission, and put an end to the vicious 
tribute system. 

Again, in the war of 1812 we fought for the freedom of the seas; 
an ideal, if you rg and showed that we were no more indulgent 
to a great power like Great Britain in an invasion of our rights than 
we were to the Barbary pirates. 

In the Mexican War we fought for the freedom of Texas. In the 
great Civil War we fought to strike the shackles from the ankles of 
Ment slaye and to uphold the integrity and permanency of the Federal 
Union. 

In 1898 we fought to give liberty to the Cubans, and having con- 
quered we did not as most allies in such circumstances have done, as 
recorded in history; we did not assume a sovereignty over the weaker 
nation we helped to freedom, but after establishing them in their new 
found independence we hauled down our flag and left them to work out 

eir own salvation. 

No, my friends, our entire history as a Nation has been devotion to 
the highest and noblest ideals for the welfare of humanity. It is for 
this reason that I insist that our flag is a symbol of something greater 
than mere sovereignty. It is the symbol of justice and humanity to all 
the world, We should ever keep this in mind: that up. service to the 
flag is not enough to constitute an American, nor blind unthinkin 
idolatry of a mere piece of cloth or silk. It is a beautiful flag. but it 
is not the material or the colors or the symbols which make the fag, but 
the great and noble concepts of liberty, humanity, and justice which it 
symbolizes. 

We have, unfortunately, in this country to-day many who. have not 
fully grasped the import of our flag or properly appraised the lessons 
of our history. They think that the flag should only protect those of 
a certain race or creed. Their spirit is one of medieval intolerance 
and injustice. They would make of this country what China and Ja 
were a century ago. They would close our ports to “foreign devils.” 
They would deny the privileges of American citizenship to all except 
those of a certain race and religion, They would take down from its 
pedestal in our beautiful harbor of New York the statue of liberty 
which extends its welcome to the oppressed of all the world. They 
would exclude Jews and Catholics and negroes from holding public 
office. They would make of our country a Nation hated and abhorred. 
It seems incredible that in this day and hour in the world’s history 
such bigotry and intolerance should find a foothold in the country 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

And who are they who would stultify and debase the traditions of 
our Nation? They are more numerous than you think, They have 
formed themselves Into an order—a “ fraternal” order if you please— 
in which all Christianity, all humanity, all toleration and charity 
have been utterly abandoned. To conceal their bigotry, their hate, 
and their inhumanity they have revived the Civil War Ku-Klux Klan, 
and, with the highest professions of patriotism, religion, and morality, 
they have debased our glorious emblem to advance their own selfish- 
ness. It is not an open fraternity like yours, with public manifesta- 
tions of men e of which every honest man should not be ashamed, 
but a secret, oath-bound o ization whose membership is known only 
to those who have been initiated into its sham mysteries. They ride 
masked by night. They indulge in safe and cheap terrorism. The 
potens to be organized to enforce law and order, but their only mani- 
estation so far has been to break down law and order. They 
have organized a shadowy, hidden empire within our Nation and 
undertake to seize from the — and lawful officers of the 
a tmo right to try and punish alleged offenders in their own secret 
tribunals. 

What is this but treason? Is it not a secession from our Govern- 
ment? Is it not establishing a new government within our Govern- 
ment in contravention of the Constitution of our fathers? Of what 
virtue is our Constitution or its Bill of Rights if it is conceded that 
any group of men may have the liberty to organize an ee eae 
ment and usurp the functions of civil government as organized under 
that Constitution. The question answers itself. No sane man, not 
blinded by hate and intolerance, will dare avow that such an oath- 
bound secret organization has the right to exist under our Constitu- 
tion. And yet, my friends, it seems to be growing. Only last week 
they had an election in Oregon, and this un-American order came 
boldly into a itical contest for governor, and the most lamentable 
feature of its intervention is that it came within a few hundred votes 
of el ng its candidate upon its platform of race and religious 


bigotry. 

Tet us hope, my friends, tbat this reyival of know-nothingism may 
meet the fate of its predecessors. It is the greatest menace that has 
so far appeared in American K to disturb the stability and in- 
tegrity of American institutions. ut, please God, the wisdom that 
guid our ancestors, and brought them safely . great trials 
and perils, will come again to our land and make that beautiful flag 
of freedom, which waves over us 8 he emblem of a noble, true- 
hearted, and patriotic people, united 


t 
ce and amity, witho 
gard to race, creed, or previous condition of servitude. á 8 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting in 
8-point type a statement given out by Congressman Harpy 
of Texas, Congressman Davis of Tennessee, and Congressman 
BANHEAKD of Alabama on the ship subsidy bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a statement by 
the Congressmen mentioned on the shipping bill. Is there 
objection? 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I put it “ ship subsidy bill.” 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
are those the minority views? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. This isa statement. The 
minority views the gentleman has already read, I am sure. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I was asking if it was the same state- 
ment as the minority views. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I imagine it would be nothing 
different from the minority views. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, both 
those gentlemen have spoken, and their remarks are inserted in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Record I include a 
statement given out by Congressman Harpy of Texas, Congress- 
man Davis of Tennessee, and Congressman BANKHEAD of Ala- 
bama on the ship subsidy bill. 

Congressmen Haxpy of Texas, Davis of Tennessee, and BANK- 
HEAD, members of the Merchant Marine Committee of the 
House, have issued the following statement: 

“Being opposed to the ship subsidy bill, we gladly welcome 
the injunction of the President that the question be carried to 
the people. However, we are fully aware of the very great 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of getting the real facts before 
the general public, inasmuch as those who are attempting to 
protect the interests of the whole people are without any pe- 
cuniary interest and without resources and facilities for dis- 
seminating the facts. We fully realize the very great odds 
against the opponents of this bill in attempting to combat the 
widespread propaganda, persistent efforts, and vast resources 
of the Shipping Board and the Shipping Trust, aided by the 
influence of the Chief Executive. 

“With the hope that same may reach at least some of the 
people, we wish to state some unvarnished, uncontrovertible 
facts. 

“In the remarkable letter to Leader MoNpEeLL, signed by 
President Harding, it is stated: 

“There was an expression of the popular mind in 1920. The party 
now charged with responsibility spoke in no uncertain terms about the 
promotion and maintenance of an American merchant marine.’ The 
question was not made paramount, but the pledge was covenanted. 

“The portion of the Republican national platform of 1920, 
from which the above quotation was taken, is as follows: 

„We indorse the sound legislation recently enacted by the Republican 
Congress that will insure the promotion and maintenance of the Amer} 
can merchant marine. 

“Tt will be noted that the Republican platform thus boasted 
of and stood upon the Jones Act, which had just become a law, 
as a solution of the problem, as legislation ‘that will insure 
the promotion and maintenance of the American merchant ma- 
rine? There was no pledge or intimation of ship subsidies 
or any additional legislation, except that the platform further 
declared, We favor the application of the workmen's compen- 
sation act to the merchant marine. The only pledge in the 
platform for additional legislation on the subject has not been 
carried out. 

“We challenge anybody to point to a single utterance by 
President Harding or any other responsible speaker during the 
last campaign who raised the question of ship subsidies, or 
even intimated that such was necessary or that a ship subsidy 
bill would be considered by the Congress. The only specific 
pledge made by the President with regard to the merchant 
marine problem, so far as we recall, was that he was reported 
to have criticized President Wilson for not having complied with 
the direction contained in section 34 of the Jones Act, and to 
have stated in substance that one of his first official acts would 
be to carry into execution the said section. When he became 
President and investigated the question he reached the same 
conclusion previously reached by President Wilson—that it was 
impracticable and unwise, if not impossible, to carry into effect 
the provisions of said section 34. 

“In addition to the fact that the proponents of the Jones bill 
claimed at the time of its passage that it was a complete and 
adequate solution of the problem, as reiterated in the Republi- 
ean national platform, Chairman Lasker at the hearings de- 
clared that, in his belief, ‘if the Jones law could have been 
carried out as as a whole it would have given us an American 
merchant marine without asking for further legislation,’ 

“Section 273 of the pending bill, allowing a deduction from 
net Federal income taxes of 5 per cent of the freight paid on 
goods imported or exported in American-flag vessels, was pro- 
vided as a substitute for said section 34 of the Jones Act. Both 
Chairman Lasker and Winthrop L. Marvin, general manager of 
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the American Steamship Owners’ Association, stated at the 
hearings that this substitute provision is ‘far more valuable 
and effective’ than section 34 of the Jones Act; and they are 
undoubtedly correct, for the very cogent reasons stated by them. 

“Yet the pending bill not only provides a substitute ‘far 
more valuable and effective’ than section 34 of the Jones Act 
but also amends said act in several vital respects, and in addi- 
tion provides enormous direct subsidies as well as numerous 
other direct and indirect aids to the shipping interests, which 
will cost the American people at least $75,000,000 per year and 
which will amount to at least 50 per cent more than the aggre- 
gate amount paid by all foreign nations in the form of subsidies, 
bounties, subventions, ocean-mail pay, and of every other form 
of direct or indirect aid to the construction and navigation of 
their merchant marines. 

As a matter of fact, action on the ship subsidy bill was not 
postponed for the purpose of giving the people an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the provisions of the bill and to express 
their views thereon. Every effort has been made to ram the bill 
through so as to avoid this. 

“ Aside from such efforts by Chairman Lasker and the ship- 
ping interests, when the proponents of the bill had completed 
the presentation of their witnesses, the President summoned 
the majority members of the committees holding the hearings 
to the White House and told them to rush the hearings to a 
conclusion; that this bill was his pet measure and he wanted 
it reported out and passed as soon as possible; he made similar 
appeals to the leaders of the House; he addressed a letter to 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, in which he expressed his 
deep interest in the speedy passage of the bill and threatened 
to call Congress into extraordinary session for the purpose of 
acting on it if Congress should adjourn without taking such 
action. According to all reports, he at first impatiently spurned 
the advice of the leaders of his party in the House that action 
on the bill be delayed until Members and the country could 
have time to study the bill and the voluminous hearings, and 
insisted on immediate action. As to what caused the President 
to undergo such a change in attitude as to agree to the post- 
ponement of action on the bill, we submit an explanation which 
appeared in the New York Tribune, a stanch supporter of the 
President and the ship subsidy bill, as follows: 


“Reports made to the President * * indicated that the whole 
ship subsidy bill was in danger of defeat. Some Members of the House 
implored the President not to force a vote at this time, fearing that 
a roll call would result in the killing of the measure, carrying with it 
a repudiation of the President. Incidentally, they feared the political 
col uences at the election in November of a split between the House 
and the President over what he had made such a strong administra- 
tion (measure). 

In referring to the same matter an editorial in the New 
York Times stated: 


“In acceding to the wishes of the House, President Harding may 
say that he merely bowed to the inevitable. He speaks now about 
desiring to ascertain the popular ‘reaction’ te the ship subsidy bill. 
It had, however, already been manifested. 

“The ‘reaction’ of the people on ship subsidies has been 
manifested every time its greedy head has dared raise itself; it 
was manifested in such a way that the Hanna ship subsidy 
bill died a borning, although the expense of that bill involved 
about one twenty-fifth of that involved in the pending bill; 
and the ‘ reaction of the people was again manifested when the 
Frye bill, calling for about the samè expense, passed the Senate 
but was never brought up in the House because of the tremen- 
dous opposition that developed. The ‘reaction’ of the people 
was aguin manifested when the Gallinger bill, involving about 
one-fifteenth of the cost of the present bill, was defeated. The 
‘reaction’ of the people has been repeatedly manifested in that 
no political party has ever dared declare in its platform in favor 
of ship subsidies, eyen when such was a live issue in Congress. 
The reaction of the people with respect to the pending bill was 
manifested by the overwhelming nomination of Smith W. 
Brookhart for Senator on a platform opposing the ship subsidy 
bill; it has been manifested by uniform denunciation of it by 
farm and labor conventions and recently in practically all of 
the farm and labor journals throughout the country, ds well as 
in numerous other ways. The reaction of the people was made 
manifest to their Representatives in Congress to such an ex- 
tent that the champions of the bill reached the conclusion that a 
majority of the Members would vote against the bill if pressed to 
a vote at this time in spite of the extraordinary pressure brought 
to bear upon them from sources other than their constituencies. 

“The purpose of this postponement is not to ascertain the 
present attitude of the people but is to change their attitude— 
as suggested by the President, to produce a ‘ favorable reaction’ 
on the part of the people so as to change a sufficient number of 
Members of the House to permit the passage of the bill. Re- 
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action’ means a reversal of action, and that is what they want. 
In his letter to the majority leader the President calis upon 
the Members to take the matter direct to their constituencies 


for the purpose of obtaining ‘such reaction.’ If the Members 
will discuss this bill freely with the folks back home they will 
doubtless hear many wholesome truths. We hope that they 
will explain to their constituencies the following facts: 

“1. That the passage of this bill will not ‘save hundreds of 
millions of dollars in liquidation of our shipping assets,’ as sug- 
gested by the President, but that Chairman Lasker himself 
does not hope to obtain more than $200,000,000 for the entire 
fleet; and that if this bill passes, the charge upon the public 
Treasury for the next 10 years would be at least $750,000,000, 
not to speak of the fact that the fleet would be sold for several 
hundred million dollars less than what would have been its 
pre-war cost—-wholly disregarding the actual cost of the fleet. 

“2. That this bill provides for a loan to shipowners of a 
revolving fund of $125,000,000, such to be loaned at 2 per cent 
interest and for 15 years at a time, and up to two-thirds the 
cost of the ships upon which the loans are to be made, although 
the average life of a ship is estimated at 20 years; whereas, 
even under the Federal farm-loan system farmers are com- 
pelled to pay about 6 per cent interest, and are not allowed to 
borrow more than 50 per cent of the market value of their 
farms, which constitute permanent security. 

“3. That this bill exempts shipowners from the payment of 
all Federal taxes provided the amount which would otherwise 
be payable as taxes is invested or set aside for investment in 
new ship construction. 

“4. That it is not even claimed by the proponents of this bill 
that the people will obtain any cheaper ocean freight rates, 
and that the bill does not pretend to provide for any sort of 
regulation of such rates; on the other hand, Chairman Lasker 
at the hearings called attention to the fact that by reason of 
the provision authorizing a deduction from net income taxes of 
5 per cent of the freight paid on goods imported or exported in 
American vessels, an importer or exporter could afford to pay 
4 per cent more for the carriage of his goods on American ves- 
sels than they would be carried for on foreign vessels and still 
save 1 per cent. 

“5. That this bill authorizes the Shipping Board to make 
contracts for the payment of subsidies for a period of 10 years 
from the date of making contract, this being admittedly for the 
purpose of preventing a repeal of the act by subsequent Con- 


gresses. 

“6, That, instead of the Shipping Board coming to Congress 
each year for necessary appropriations to carry out the provi- 
sions of the bill, as all other departments of the Government are 
required to do, this bill is so framed as to avoid this, it direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to credit to the merchant 
marine fund certain receipts, and ‘all moneys in the fund are 
hereby permanently appropriated for the purpose of making 
such payments’ of voyage subsidies ‘upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman of the board.’ 

“7. That this bill confers upon the Shipping Board the most 
autocratic and unprecedented powers with respect to selling 
ships, making loans, making subsidy contracts, and handling 
enormous sums of money ever conferred upon any board, and 
yet the Shipping Board is feverishly employing every conceiy- 
able means to obtain such powers and opportunities. 

“8. That this bill does not require the Shipping Board to 
make any report or accounting to the President, the Congress, 
or anybody else, at any time. 

9. That when this country was in the midst of the war, the 
shipping interests who are back of this bill took advantage of 
the situation and ran ocean rates up on both their Government 
and the people as high as 1,250 per cent over pre-war rates, 
as admitted at the hearings by the general manager of the 
American Steamship Owners Association; and made what was 
characterized as ‘almost fabulous’ profits by W. J. Love and 
as ‘enormous’ by J. B. Smull, Messrs. Love and Smull being 
two of the $35,000 a year experts of the Shipping Board and 
vice presidents of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. For in- 
stance, the, American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. paid dividends 
of 200 per cent in 1916 and 405 per cent for 1917; the Lucken- 
bach Steamship Co. made net profits on its capital of 236.2 
per cent in 1916 and 666.9 per cent in 1917; the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. made 365.3 per cent net profit on its capital stock 
in 1915 to 1920; the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Co. made net 
profits greater than its capital in 1915-1920, and during 1921, 
the very worst time in the history of shipping, according to 
its own annual report made a net income of $1,781,387, after 
deducting all expenses, taxes, interest, and losses on sale of 
Liberty bonds; the United Fruit Co. with a capital stock of 
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$50,000,000 made net profits of $94,147,500 in 1915-1920, paid 
dividends of $77,080,277 and increased their surplus to $66,- 
176,490; the Dollar Steamship Lines made net profits on its 
capital stock of 322.9 per cent in 1916 and 104.9 per cent in 
1917; Robert Dollar, the owner of the Dollar Steamship Lines, 
in a recent article in Nation’s Business, frankly states: ‘I 
have always felt that a shipowner who must have “ pap” from 
the Government does not deserve to be in the business. We do 
not need any advantage over the other fellow; we can take care 
of ourselves.’ 

“10. That most of the American steamship lines which are 
seeking and would receive the subsidies and other aids main- 
tain an unnecessarily large force of high-paid executives, their 
salaries running as high as $100,000 a year, not only greater 
than the salary of the President of the United States, but out 
of all proportion to salaries paid in any other industry, es- 
pecially considering the size and the amounts invested in the 
enterprises. The Seager Steamship Co. is a leading Amer- 
ican line, organized in 1907 and having operated American 
flag ships to various European ports in the sharpest competition 
in the world; Jobn ©. Seager, sr., the president of the company, 
is said to be the oldest and one of the most highly esteemed 
shipping men in New York. Jolm ©. Seager, jr., the vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company, in a recent interview pub- 
lished in the Nautical Gazette, declared: 

“ Steamships purchased at the present time can be operated at a 
profit; forelgn owners are not losing money, and there is no reason 
why an American owner can not make a profit with his ships. The 
most potent factor milltating against the successful operation of 
American ships is the large overhead, which is incurred by the N 
of large salaries to unnecessary executives, With few exceptions in 
Britain, there are no large salaries paid to steamship men in Europe, 
and if this example were followed in this country the balance sheets 
of the industry would make a better showing. 

11. That this bill authorizes the granting of subsidies and 
all other aids to the Standard Oil Co., the United States Steel 
Corporation, and other large concerns which own ‘and operate 
their own ships in the transportation of their own products and 
does not require them to operate their ships in whole or in 
part as common carriers. 

12. That Chairman Lasker demands both subsidies and 
booze, insisting that even with subsidies and aids granted by 
the ship subsidy bill American ships can not successfully op- 
erate unless they are also permitted to run saloons aboard. 
If Lasker’s statements as to the necessity of subsidies are to 
be accepted, his statements as to the necessity of the sale of 
booze must also be accepted. Wherefore, nothing is to be 
gained merely by assuming the enormous additional burdens 
entailed by the pending bill. Consequently, in ascertaining the 
‘reaction’ of their constituents, Members should ascertain 
whether they are not only willing to confer upon the shipping 
interests the enormous bounties provided by the pending bill 
but also authorize the sale of intoxicating liquors to those who 
are able to sail abroad, and at the same time prohibit such 
sales to those who remain on land. It is not merely a question 
of prohibition but a question of consistent law enforcement. 

“Tt has just been announced in the press that Chairman 
Lasker will visit all the States in the Middle West in an 
effort to sell his ship subsidy bill to the farmers. If Chairman 
Lasker believes the propaganda which he has persistently 
been giving out to the effect that the farmers and the Middle 
West have been converted to his scheme and are actually want- 
ing his bill passed, why does he intend to waste his time in 
going forth to evangelize them instead of remaining in Wash- 
ington and performing his duties as chairman of the Shipping 
Board in an effort to improve the conditions which he delights 
to describe as deplorable? - While we do not believe that he will 
find the farmers as gullible as some people in Washington, yet 
we realize that he is a genius in some particulars. He justly 
prides himself upon being a publicity expert, and we readily 
bear witness that he is also a promoter and schemer par ex- 
cellence. He is perhaps the only man in America who could 
have come to Washington and captivated the President, over- 
awed the Cabinet officers whose jurisdiction he sought to in- 
vade, chloroformed the Anti-Saloon League and_ prohibition 
commissioner, and otherwise paved the way for even the possi- 
bility of the passage of such a vicious measure as the pending 
ship subsidy bill, which is infinitely worse and more costly than 
any of the various ship subsidy bills which have been repudi- 
ated in the past.” 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3316. An act to legalize a bridge across the south arm of 
Pokegama Lake, in Itasca County, State of Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 27, 1922, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VAILE: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 8195. An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to accept completion 
of Carey segregation No. 11, and to issue patent therefor; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1142). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12169) to 
limit the immigration of aliens into the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr, KIESS: A bill (H. R. 12170) to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the commissioners of 
Lycoming County, Pa., and their successors in office, to con- 
struct a bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
River from the foot of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, 
Lycoming County, Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycoming 
County, Pa.,” approved August 11, 1916; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 12171) to grant cer- 
tain lands to the city of Skagway, Alaska, for a public park; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 12172) to regulate pawn- 
brokers and their business in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. j 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 12173) to provide for 
the purchase of a site for a Federal building at St. Marys, W. 
Va.; te the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12174) to authorize the 
Attorney General to convey certain land of the United States 
to Fulton County, Ga., to widen McDonough Road in front of. 
the United States penitentiary; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 358) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims for the adjudica- 
tion of claims against the United States for fowage damages 
suffered by riparian landowners on the Fox and Wolf Rivers, 
in the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
859) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims for the 
adjudication of claims against the United States for flowage 
damages suffered by riparian landowners on the Fox and Wolf 
Rivers, in the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Olaims. 

By Mr. ELLIS: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 360) providing 
for the consent of the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to a compact and agreement between the State of Kansas 
and the State of Missouri respecting the erection, maintenance, 
and operation of the waterworks plants of the cities of Kansas 
City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., the taxation thereof, and 
exercise of eminent domain in connection therewith by each 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 12175) for the relief 
of Elizabeth T. Cloud; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 12176) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Celia Oates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 12177) granting a pension to 
Rosabelle Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12178) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah Ervin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12179) granting a pension to Mary I. 
Hidy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 12180) granting a pension to 
Lizzie B. Shriner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 12181) to enroll certain per- 
sons with the Osage Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12182) for the relief of Edward A. Grimes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON; A bill (H. R. 12183) granting an increase 
of pension to Melvina Glidden; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 12184) granting a pen- 
sion tọ Sarah E. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 12185) granting a pension to 
Cynthia Earnest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 12186) granting an increase of 
pension to Max E. Englehardt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: A bill (H. R, 12187) granting an increase of 
pension to Hugh T. Fairless; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H, R. 12188) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to ascertain the cost to the Southern 
Pacific Co., a corporation, and the amounts expended by it from 
December 1, 1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and con- 
trolling the break in the Colorado River; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 12189) granting a pension to 
Annie Eliza Harmon; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6076. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of 79 residents of Napa County, 
Calif., favoring enactment of House bill 5823, the public shoot- 
ing ground game refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6077. Also, resolutions of the board of supervisors of Sacra- 
mento County, Calif., opposing the dissolution of the Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific Railroads; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

6078. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Rockford (III.) Tool 
Co. relative to proposed tariff on machine tools; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6079. By Mr. GENSMAN: Petition of 13 citizens of the city 
of Empire and the city of Comanche, Okla., to the Congress of 
the United States not to pass House bill 9753 or any other 
Sunday bill, such as House bill 4388 or Senate bill 1948; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6080. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of American Association for 
Labor Legislation, New York, N. Y., relative to employees’ 
liability insurance; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

6081. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of the Presbytery of Keokuk of 
the United Presbyterian Church, at Washington, Iowa, indors- 
ing Senate Joint Itesolution 31 and urging its early consideration 
and passage by Congress ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6082. Also, petition of the Presbytery of Iowa, at Fairfield, 
Iowa, indorsing House Joint Resolution 131 and urging its early 
consideration and passage by Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6083. Also, petition of the Presbytery of Iowa, at Fairfield, 
Towa, indorsing Senate Joint Resolution 31 and urging its early 
consideration and passage by Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6084, Also, petition of the Presbytery of Keokuk of the United 
Presbyterian Church, at Washington, Iowa, indorsing House 
Joint Resolution 131 and urging its early consideration and pas- 
sage by Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6085. Also, petition of the Presbytery of Keokuk of the United 
Presbyterian Church, at Washington, Iowa, indorsing House bill 
9753 and urging its early consideration and passage by Congress; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6086, Also, petition of Emma Brunken, of Danville, Iowa, and 
other citizens of that community, protesting against House bill 
9753 and all other Sunday bills; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

6087. Also, petition of the American Association for the 
Recognition of the Irish Republic, of Burlington, Iowa, protest- 
ing against the brutal murders committed in Belfast, Ireland, 
and asking Congress to protest against these brutal murders; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6088. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of employees of the Michigan 
Lithographing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., urging the immediate 
passage by Congress of an adequate tariff law based upon 
American valuations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6089. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Solon Palmer, of New 
York City, protesting against certain schedules in the proposed 
tariff law relating to the perfume industry; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

6090. Also, petition of Dorris Grange, No. 393, of Dorris, 
Calif., relative to the Federal farm loan act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 


6091. Also, petition of the Ferryboatmen’s Union of Califor- 
nia, of San Francisco, Calif., indorsing House bill 9198, intro- 
duced by Congressman Chandler of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6092. Also, petition of Workmen's Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau, New York, N. Y., protesting against the Fitzgerald com- 
pensation insurance bill (H. R. 10034); the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Turlock, and the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, 
Berkeley, Calif., opposing the proposed changes in the transpor- 
tation act of 1920; and resolution No. 16, Disabled Veterans of 
the World War, relative to the decentralization of the Veterans’ 
Bureau; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

6093. Also, resolution No. 19, Disabled Veterans of the World 
War, urging that the veterans of different wars of the United 
States be maintained or segregated in different quarters in sol- 
diers’ homes; resolution No. 17, relative to insurance which 
should be granted the ex-service men; and resolution No. 11, 
urging that a hospital for tubercular ex-service men be estab- 
lished at or near Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6094. Also, resolution No. 1, Disabled Veterans of the World 
War, indorsing Senate bill 3463; resolution No. 6, urging imme- 
diate steps to provide suitable hospitalization for disabled 
veterans; and resolution No. 10, urging that an extension of 
time be allowed Veterans’ Bureau trainees for final rehabilita- 
tion or for a reduction in compensation or a discontinuance of 
training pay, for a period of 90 days; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. — 

6095. Also, petition of Business Men and Ranchers of, and in 
the vicinity of, Wendel, Calif., protesting against the dissolution 
of the Central and Southern Pacific Railroad; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6096. Also, resolution No. 8, the Disabled Veterans of the 
World War, indorsing Senate bill 1565, known as the Bursum 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6097. Also, petition of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, San Francisco, Calif., indorsing and approving the 
Smith-McNary reclamation bill; to the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands. 

6098. Also, petition of Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Union Avenue Methodist Church, of Los Angeles, urging 
the application and enforcement of the eighteenth amendment 
in the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6099. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Ida J. Butcher, Eliza- 
beth G. Brown, Mary L. Beechwood, Carrie S. Heron, Ella I. 
Heffron, Libbie B. Gates, LeElla J. Thomas, Helen B. Mar- 
shall, Jean T. Clark, Eva M. Brisson, J. Helen Keator, Stella 
C. Dempster, Isabella H. W. Jones, members of the New Cen- 
tury Club, of Utica, N. X., favoring the Towner-Sterling bill 
(H. R. 7 and S. 1252); to the Committee on Education. 

6100. By Mr. TAGUE: Resolutions adopted by the Greater 
Boston Chapter, Military Order of the World War, concerning 
the national defense; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

6101. Also, petition of 54 employees of United States Veter- 
ans’ Hospital No. 44, West Roxbury, Mass., protesting against 
the reduction of the $240 annual bonus paid to Government em- 
ployees pending enactment of reclassification legislation for 
such employees; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

6102. By Mr. THOMPSON: Memorial of Evans Post No, 149, 
Department of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, urging 
passage of the Morgan bill or the Bursum bill, granting pension 
of $72 per month to Civil War veterans and $50 per month to 
the widows of Civil Warveterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 2 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, June 27, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
LIBRARY BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House bill 11393, which I favor- 
ably report, without amendment, from the Commitee on the 
Library. It is a bill to abolish the office of Superintendent of 
the Library Building and Grounds and transfer the duties 
thereof to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian of 
Congress, 

I will say, before the bill is read for the infermation of the 
Senate, that this was a unanimous report from the Committee 
on the Library of the House, the bill was passed by the House, 
and there is a unanimous report from the Committee on the 
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Library of the Senate. There are two letters, which I send to 
the desk, from the librarian, which I ask may be read to the 
Senate, and then that the report of the House Committee on 
the Library may simply be printed in the Recorp, if the bill is 
acted upon favorably, showing the reasons why the bill should 
be passed. 

I now ask that the bill may be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read, 

The reading clerk read the bill, as follows: 


uired to be performed by the 8 24 tend E ol, All other 
0 ‘orm uperin ent o e rary 
Pi 1 4 125 after under the direc- 
tion of the Librarian of Congress, who sami appelat the employees 

ive assistant and dis- 


officer shall 

the appropriations for the Lib Congress and the Botanie 

all perform such services in connection with the duties 

hereby imposed upon the librarian as he may direct, and shall give 

bond was goes to the United States in the sum of $30,000, with sureties 

A by the Secretary of the Treasury for the faithful discharge of 
utiles. 


Sec. 2. That all books, documents, pa » furniture, and equipment 
of the office of Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds 
shall be divided between and transferred to the Architect of the 
Capito! and the Library of Congress on the basis of duties transferred. 

Sec. 8. That the appropriation of $3,600 for the fiscal year 1923 
for the salary of the Superintendent of the Library Building and 
Grounds is made available for the payment of the salary of the ad- 
ministrative assistant and disbursing officer at the rate of $3,000 per 
annum during such fiscal . All appropriations for the fiscal year 
1923 for the Library Building and Grounds shall be apportioned be- 
tween, transferred to, and made avallable for the Architect of the 
Capitol and the Library of Congress on the basis of duties transferred. 
The app lon for the fiscal year 1923 for printing and binding 
for the Library of Congress shall be apportioned between the Lib 
of Con and the Architect of the Capitol and that portion allott 
uilding and grounds shall be transferred to and made available 
for the Architect of the — ase The appropriations and portions of 
appropriations herein transferred to the Architect of the pitol, and 

1 appropriations hereafter made to him on account of the Library 
Building and Gronnds shall be disbursed for that purpose in the same 
manner as other appropriations under his control. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to have 
the communications read? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There are two letters from the Librarian 
advocating the passage of the bill and explaining it, but unless 
there is a call to have them read, I shall ask merely to have 
them printed in the RECORD, with the report of the House Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters and 
the report will be printed in the RECORD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE LIBRARIAN, 
7 ashington, June 19, 1922. 
Hon. Fraxx B. BRANDEGEE, 


Committee on the Library, United States Senate. 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: We entirely approve House bill 11893 now pend- 
ing in the Senate, and especia desire its -prompt enactment so 
that the eee provided for may take @fect at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, July 1, 1922. N 

Very respectfully, HERBERT PUTNAM, 

Librarian of Congress. 
4 Harrier pe K. Woops, 
Superintendent of Library Building and Grounds, 


LABRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE LIBRARIAN, 


Washington, June 26, 1922. 
Hon. Frank B. BRANDEGEE, 
Chairmen Committee on the Library, United States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR BRANDEOEE: The inclosed report from the House 
Committee on the Library, which sets forth the reasons for the 


changes in jurisdiction 8 should have m attached to the 
Dote it aes Mrs. Woods, the superintendent, and I addressed to you on 
une 


Faitbfully yours, HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian, 


: [House of F Congress, second session, 
port No. 995.] 

May 9, 1922, Mr. Luce, from the Committee on the Library, submitted 
the following report: 

The Committee on the Library, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
11393) to abolish the office of Beperintendeat. of the Library Building 
and unde and to transfer the duties thereof to the Architect of the 
Capitol and the Librarian of Congress, having considered the same, re- 
— thereon favorably without amendment with the recommendation 
at the bill do pass, 


This bill was introduced and supported before the committee by th 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations. e mabe 
stantially identical with it was proposed by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations in an amendment to the legislative appropriation bill 

. — fiscal year. 

Its appropriateness at this time is due to the fact that the office of 
Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds is now, in effect, 
vacant, the present incumbent having resigned. ‘The vacan raises 
the — as to whether the structural and mechanical problems of 
the Library Buil are to continue to be handled by an independent 
Dulldings oa Capitol HNI Shieh ea te eek Pehl 28. ta eS 

p À as to su roblems are in ¢ 
the Architect of the Capitol. i 5 

1. The bill transfers to the Architect of the Capitol all such prob- 
lems, including structural work, repairs, physical equipment, and the 
operation of the mechanical vs 

2. Abolishes the office of pol RARAS of the Library Buflding and 

re. 


Grounds as an independent 

8. Makes the Librarian explicitly responsible for the custody of the 
building and the safeguarding of it and its collections, and the mere 
“ housekeepin, } Providing him, however, with an administrative 

5 his ty in such matters, and shall 
also act as disbursing officer. This assistant would be appointed by him. 

4. Provides in general terms for an immediate subdivision of the 
present subordinate staff, and of the appropriations appropriate to 
the above purposes, leaving the actual resultant subdivision to be 
expressed in the next appropriaiten act. 

e consideration in favor of the changes are these: 

When the office of Su tendent of the Library Building and 
Grounds was established in 1897, the building had just been com- 
pleted. It had a completely independent plant Tor light, heating, and 
power. The engineer who had direct charge of its construction bad 
shown remarkable ability and prudence, which Congress wished to 
retain in its service and a sui e way reward. There was no cer- 
tainty as to what type of man would become the anent Librarian, 
and in any case he would 83 be too fully absorbed in his duties 
as Librarian to care properly for the plant. Me would certainly not be 
an engineer. 

The office of Architect of the Capitol was then concerned solely with 
the routine maintenance problems of that building. 

Accordin Congress in 1897 created the office of Superintendent of 
the Library Building sad Grounds, combining with it that of disbursing 
officer, made the position a presidential appointment, defined inde- 
pendent authority for it, and fixed the salary at $5,060, a sum then 
likely to secure a competent expert. The expert in view, Bernard 
Green, who had charge of the construction of the building, was then 
#ppointed to the position and held it until his death in 1914. 

Since 1897 the situation has chan in these respects: 

1. The Library has no longer an independent heat, light, and power 
lant. It is coupled up to the central power plant, since established. 
n this respect its technical problems have been reduced. 

2. In another respect they have been enlarged, for the building, now 

a quarter of a centu: old, requires renewals, repairs, and at least 
intertor additions, problems not for a mere mechanician or engineer 
but for an architect. 

3. The salary of the position of superintendent is now only $3,500. 
It is not likely that for that sum the place can be filled or mg © filled 
with a competent expert. In the hands of an incompetent the building 
will be imperiled. 

4. In the meantime the office of Architect of the Capitol has de- 
veloped. The Senate and House Office Buil and the central power 
plent have been erected under his nag . ency and placed in his 
charge. He has drafting rooms and testing laboratories, and in con- 
nection with these several buildings is contracting constantly for 
structural work, repairs, and material. He is directing the operation 
of mechanical plants similar to the plant still remaining in the Library, 
He is a 86.000 man, not a $3,000. He is, and is likely to be, expert in 
the technical problems involved and disposed to seck special expert 
aid when 3 He has, and is likely to have, the confidence of 
Congress, so that bis recommendations wi 8 weight. 

With its mechanical and structural problems placed in his hands, the 
Library Building would secure a higher type of judgment, ampler 
resources, a more continuous responsibility, and a more authoritative 

resentation of its needs to Congress than through any independent 
Direction likely under the present limitations. 

5. Upon general considerations, also, the centralization of the ovar- 
head structural and mechanical problems of these four legislative build- 
ings upon Capitol Hill seems theoretically sound and in thé interest 
of both efficiency and economy. 

With such problems taken over by the Architectiof the Capitol as the 


bill provides, with the portion of the superintendent's staff con- 
cerned with them, there remain of his po functions only three, viz: 

1. The mere custodianship of the building, the safeguarding of it 
and its contents. 4 

2. The “ housekeeping,” cleaning, etc. 

3. The work of the bursing o 


The responsibility for these is by the bill transferred to the Libra- 
rian, with an administrative assistant under him who shall act as 
his deputy. 

This, also, is both logical and reasonable. 
are properly domestic, and the responsibillt y 
generally assumed to be in the Librarian. It is quite just that he 
should be charged with it. 

Regarding, however. as this committee must, the special interest 
of the Library Building itself, the committee is clear that it should 
now have the benefit of the Jarger resources and expert aid of the 
architect's office. 

The committee is also clear that, with the specified functions as to 
the building transferred to him, the remaining responsibility as to it 
and its contents belongs operly to the Librarian. The provision 
for a deputy under him who shall also act as disbu cer con- 
forms to the general Pay. of law in the Government establishments. 
(See Rey. Stat., sec. 176.) 

The Librarian, called the committee, expressed himself defi- 
nitely in favor of the bill. The Architect of the Capitol, also called, 
indicated bis wil to accept the additional duties. ‘Both agreed 
iy me relations proposed could be effectively worked out under the 
1 as drawn. 

Your committee regards this legislation as highly desirable and im- 
mediately necessary. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


The problems inyolved 
for them is 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hoe, its enrolling clerk, returned to the Senate the message of 
the Senate informing the House that the Senate agreed to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 831) to amend the 
proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of the Federal reserve act 
amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending the Federal 
reserve act. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11848) for the prevention and removal of obstructions 
and burdens upon interstate commerce in grain, by regulating 
transactions on grain future exchanges, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 


House had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 10101. An act making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for 
tlie fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution requesting the President of the 
United States to call a conference of maritime nations with a 
view to the adoption of effective means for the prevention of 
pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil-carrying 
stenmers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, 
oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zeus of Harwood, Yakima, Toppenish, Ellensburg, and Outlook, 
all in the State of Washington, and of Condon, Oreg., praying 
that only a moderate rate of duty be imposed in the pending 
tariff bill on short cotton gloves, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. BALL presented the memorial of Mrs. William H. Bea- 
com, of Wilmington, Del., remonstrating against the proposed 
food, tableware, and women's wear schedules of the pending 
tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SPENCER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mar- 
ble Hill and Luthersville, Mo., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation granting pensions to officers and enlisted men of the State 
militia and other organizations of the several States of the 
Unlon that cooperated or acted in concert with the military or 
naval forces of the United States during the Civil War, and to 
their widows, minor children, and dependent parents, substan- 
tially as provided for in House bill 211. which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 314, proposing to amend the Constitution of the United 
States. to prevent further issuance by the Government, the 
States, and municipal or local authorities of tax-exempt securi- 
ties, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of House bill 
11604, providing that 50 per cent of incoming immigrants shall 
be transported in American ships, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the passage of House bill 10800, to provide 
a uniform rule of naturalization and to amend and codify the 
laws relating to the acquisition and loss of citizenship, etc., 
with certain amendments, which was referred to the Committee 
on Tnumigration. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr, FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9528) providing 
for the retention by the Government of the property in Nome, 
Alaska, known as the Detention Hospital Building, and its use 
by the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11298) amending existing law which authorizes the 
construction of a public building at Paris, Tex:, so as to au- 
thorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire 
a new site for same by exchanging therefor land and property 
now owned by the United States Government in said city; and 
to authorize the erection on said new site, when acquired, of a 
publie building suitable for post-office purposes, and for other 
purposes, reported it with an amendment, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Out of order, I ask leave to submit a 
report from the Committee on Military Affairs, for the calen- 
ee two reports which are adverse, from the same com- 

ttee. 

The Senators: who introduced the bills adversely reported. are 
not present, and I have no objection to their going upon the cal- 
endar, if the Senate consents to that course, in order that the 
Senators who introduced them may be present when the bills 
are: considered: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be received. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 478) for the relief of Aaron 


| Kibler,, reported it without amendment and submitted a. report 


(No. 796) thereon. 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
adversely : 

A bill (S. 1040) authorizing the appointment of Anthony John 
Tittinger as captain of Cavalry; and 

A bill (S. 2569) for the relief of Henry M. Williams. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The bills will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S, 3716) to define a period in which certain 
claims may be presented for determination to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for refund of taxes erroneously collected 
from certain estates of decedents under color of section 29 of 
the act of Congress approved June 13, 1898, entitled “An act to 
provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, and for 
other purposes,” and amendments. and to authorize payment 
of amounts allowed in the determination of such claims, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 795) 
thereon. 

RILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows; 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3750) conferring jurisdiction. upon the Court of 
Claims, to hear and determine claims of certain bands or tribes 
of Indians residing in the State of Oregon; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3751) granting a pension to Edith Ellis; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3752) to amend section 4132 of the Revised Statutes 
and to repeal an act approved August 18, 1914, entitled “An act 
to provide for the admission of foreign-built ships to American 
registry for the foreign trade; and for other purposes"; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3753) granting a pension to Sarah Sanderson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3734) for the relief of Louis Leavitt; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3755) for the relief of the Underwood Typewriter 
Co: (with an accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 8756) for the relief of the Cresmer Manufacturing 
Co. (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Claims, 

INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN OIL COMPANIES. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 311), 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission investigate and report 
to the Senate respecting the ownership by persons who are not citizens 
of the United States of the shares of the Union Oil Co., a corperation 
of Delaware; the Union Oil Co., a corporation of California; and the 
Shell Oil Co, a corporation of California; the interrelations between 
said corporations; e interest of said. corporations in other corpora- 
tions in the United States; whether or not Great Britain, the British 
Dominions, Holland, Rumania, or other countries having oil lands 
within thelr territories, discriminate against American citizens with 
respect to the ownership of oil lands, or with respect to the ownership 
of shares in corporations which are organized to exploit and develo 
oil lands or engage in the production of petroleum; the acreage of o 
lands in the United States which is held by lease or otherwise by said 
Union Oil Cò., a corporation of Delaware. the Union Oil Co., a cor- 
poration of California, and the Shell Oil Co., a corporation of Califor- 
nia and their subsidiary and affiliated companies; the acreage of oll 
lands which has been 8 by said corporations or any of them 
within the last year: and what measures are being. pursued by said: 
corporations to further extend their holdings of oil lands within the 
United States. 
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UNIT COSTS OF PRODUCTION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 312), 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Whereas the contention is made that the duties im upon the 
importation of commodities by the pending tariff bill ve been fixed 
for the pur of equalizing the labor costs for the production of 
said commodities at home and abroad; and 

Whereas the hearings which have been had upon the bill by_the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and by 
the Finance Committee of the Senate have not elicited any specific or 
dependable data or information as to the difference between the costs 
of production for said commodities at home and abroad, and particu- 
lar 764 have not elicited any specific or dependable data or information 
with respect to the difference in the labor costs 5 unit of production 
of said commodities at home and abroad, or with respect to the price 
pe anit obtained by the sale of such commodities in the home mar- 
et; an 

Whereas it is claimed and generally believed that many corporations, 
particularly manufacturing corporations, the products of which are 
given a 3 Teer in the home market, have realized great 
and ino ate profits, and that the tariff duties imposed by the pend- 
ing bill may and will be used for the increase and aggrandizement of 
such profits; and 

Whereas it is claimed that the greater the profits the greater is the 
demand for protection against e and the greater the im- 
portunity for imposing prohibitive duties upon imports for this pur- 


pose; a 
Whereas the corporations which have appeared before the commit- 
tees of Congress, e 8 and protective duties, have 
failed to advise Congress of the profits they have realized, the ratio 
of profits to capital invested, the ratio of profits to labor costs, or 
the rate of profits per unit of production; and 
ereas the beneficiaries of the duties imposed by the pending bill 

fail and refuse to furnish to Congress data and information respecting 
the matters in the premises set forth: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Tariff Commission is hereby directed to investi- 
ate and report to the Senate the costs of production per unit at 
ome and abroad of the separate commodities upon which duties are 
imposed by the pending bill, and particularly to report the difference 
in the labor costs per unit of production of said commodities at home 
and abroad; the prices obtained per unit of said commodities at home 
and abroad; the profits realized per unit of production at home and 
abroad; the ratio of profits to capital invested in the production of 
such commodities at home and abroad; the ratio of profits to costs 
per unit of production of such commodities at home and abroad ; and 
he ratio of profits to labor costs per unit of production of such com- 
modities at home and abroad. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11843) for the prevention and removal of 
obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce in grain by 
regulating transactions on grain future exchanges, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Schedule 7, agricultural products and provisions, 
page 99, beginning with paragraph 701. S 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 701, page 99, line 6, after 
the word “cattle,” the committee proposes to strike out “ less 
than 2 years old, 1 cent per pound; 2 years old or over, 14 cents 
per pound,” and to insert in lieu thereof: 

Weighing less than 1,050 pounds each, 11 cents per pound; weigh- 
ing 1,050 pounds each or more, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr.President, may I have the attention 
of the Senator from North Dakota? The report on the War 
Department appropriation bill has been returned from the 
House with action taken by the House on certain amendments 
which were in technical disagreement, all of which I explained 
to the Senate on Friday last. I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he would object to the consideration of that report at 
this time, in order that we may clean the matter up? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask the Senator if this is one of the bills 
which it is necessary to pass before the Ist of July? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, It is the War Department appropria- 
tion bill. - 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, it has to be disposed of before 
the 1st of July. I ask the Senator if there will be any lengthy 
discussion on the subject? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are six or seven amendments to 
amendments of the Senate, in which the Senate is invited to 
concur. One of them may give rise to some debate. I do not 
think it will be lengthy. It is an amendment to the Muscle 
Shoals amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That matter has always involved lengthy 
discussion, It may be that it has been discussed until the dis- 
cussion has run out. I can not say, 

Mr, WARREN. The merits of the case can not enter into the 
discussion now, because it is a mere matter of time as to when 
the money shall be expended. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I will ask to have the tariff bill tempo- 
rarily laid aside, but I want to reserve the right to object if the 
discussion on the House amendment appears to be too lengthy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Then, with that understanding, may I 
ask that the action of the House be laid before the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want any misunder- 
statiding on the part of the Senator from North Dakota. I hope 
there will be no lengthy debafe. The Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WARREN] is right when he says the merits of the Muscle 
Shoals proposition do not enter into the House amendment, but 
the Senator from North Dakota knows that in debating the 
question Senators can debate the merits without a violation of 
the rule, I hope that will not be done, but it can not be guar- 
anteed that it will not be done. I sincerely trust it will not take 
long, but there is a possibility that it will take quite a while, 
The amendment by the House will raise a contest. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I attempted to guard myself in reserving 
the right to object to a further consideration of the report if I 
found it was going to take an unreasonable length of time. The 
Muscle Shoals proposition has been discussed pro and con for 
several years. It seems to me that it would be a waste of time 
to have further prolonged discussion upon the subject. I hope it 
will be disposed of in a short time. I am yielding simply be- 
cause this is the 27th of June and, of course, the appropriation 
bills should be disposed of before the 1st of July. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 10871, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 106, 131, 199, and 214 to the bill H. R. 
10871, entitled “An act making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes,” and concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 41, and concur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment insert $2,100,940." 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 65, and concur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: “All the 
money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Army and miscel- 
laneous shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Army, and 
for that purpose shall constitute one fund: Provided, That under this 

rovision no amount shall be used for the employment of any addi- 
ional persons over the number for which the specific appropriations 
herein provide.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 220, and concur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said amendment, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: “ including personal services.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No, 221, and concur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment insert “ $16,600," 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 225, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out of said amendment “to be immediately available,” and in 
lien thereof insert “but not to become available until the Ist day of | 
October, 1922." 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 230, and concur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said amendment, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

For the fiscal year 1924 and annually thereafter moneys allotted to 
the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers by the Veterans’ Bureau for support, maintenance, and care 
of World War veterans shall not be used to augment the appropria- 
tions made for the support of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 

“The provision in this act that ‘the Governor of the Panama Canal, 
so far as the expenditure of appropriations contained in this act may 
be under his direction, shall, when it is more economical, purchase 
needed materials, supplies, and equipment from available surplus or 
reserve stocks of the War Department’ shall not apply as to reserve 
stock where purchases are made for the Panama Canal proper," 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
41, 65, 220, 221, and 230. That is exclusive of the Muscle 
Shoals amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That leaves only Senate amendment 
225. Senate amendment numbered 225 has to do. with the ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 for continuing construction work on 
Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. Under the Senate language this 
sum was to be made immediately available. It was necessary 
to report this technically in disagreement in order to give the 
House of Representatives an opportunity to vote separately 
upon the Muscle Shoals appropriation. That was done, but in 
doing so the House adopted an amendment to the Senate 
amendment. It struck out the words “to be immediately avail- 
able” and in lieu thereof inserted “ but not to become available 
until the Ist day of October, 1922,” in other words, postponing 
the beginning of the construction until next October, thereby 
letting this summer go by. 

My personal view is that that was a mistake. T think it 
rather a pity that the Government should lose this summer 
season in recommencing work upon that dam. There seems 
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to have been a good eal of contention and confusion in the 


House of Representatives abont the question and another 
amendment was offered, more drastic than this, providing for 
a further postponement and providing also other conditions. 
It was defeated, but the amendment which I have just read was 
adopted by the House. 

' Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
if he is going to make a motion to insist on the amendment 
of the Senate and ask for a further conference? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President, I had not intended 
doing that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of making such a motion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. With that understanding. I move that the 
Senate insist on its amendment numbered 225 and ask for a 
further conference with the House. and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I presume the Senator 
from Nebraska wishes to discuss his motion first. I should 
like to say a word or two in reference to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not particular as to when I shall speak. 
If the Senator from New York or the Senator from Alabama 
or any other Senator desires to discuss it first, Lam not anxious 
to go alead with the discussion. 

Mr. President, I have neyer been particularly anxious, when 
I haye attempted to address the Senate, to have Senators ali 
here. I am anxious, however, that the Members of the Senate 
hear whatever argument I may make on this question, because 
it is to them that I wish to direct my remarks. 

Mr, LODGE. I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
makes the point of no quorum, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll,.and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst France McCumber Smoot 

Ball Glass MeLean Spencer 
Borah | Harris McNary Sterling 
Brandegee Harrison “ Nelson Sutherland 
Calder Heflin Nicholson Trammell 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Norris Underwood 
Colt Kendrick Oddie Wadsworth 
Culberson Keyes Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Ladd Pittman Warren 
Curtis La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Lodge Rawson illis 

du Pont MeCormick Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swerefl to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and the following Senators answered to their names when 
called: 
Gooding 
Pepper 

The following Senators entered the Chamber and auswered 
to their names: 

Cameron Smith Swanson 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope Senators will give me. their attention 
for a short time. When it had the Army appropriation bill 
under consideration the Senate adopted an amendment which 
read: 

For the continuance of the work on Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., to be immediately available, , $7,500,000. 

The House has agreed to that amendment with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the words “to be immediately avail- 
able” and insert the words but not to become available until 
the Ist day of October, 1922.” My motion is—and it is the 
pending motion—that the Senate disagree to the House amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment and insist on the Senate amend- 
ment and ask for a further conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

It narrows down to this, which is the contention and what is 
ipvolved in this motion: The Senate appropriated $7,500,000 
to be immediately available. So far as I can see now the 
words “to be immediately available” amount to nothing and 
could be stricken out withont affecting the question, because 
the ist of July is so near at hand. When the amendment was 
offered, however, it was supposed that the Army appropriation 
bill would become a law some time before the Ist of July, and 
the Government would not need to wait until the Ist of July 
to begin the work on the dam: but the House has added an 
amendment to the effect that the money shall not be available 
until the ist day of next October, which means, of course, if 


Simmons Stanley Watson, Ga. 
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the Senate shall agree to the House amendment, that work shall 


not commence until the Ist day of October. 

Of all the seasons of the year, Mr. President and Senators, 
when work can be prosecuted to advantage at Muscle Shoals it 
is between the 1st of July and the Ist of October when the river 
is low. The House amendment, in effect, says the money is 
appropriated, but it shall not be used and work shall not be 
commenced until the water comes up, when the work will be 
more expensive and more difficult to carry on. That is the 
effect of it. It says: Lou can go ahead with Muscle Shoals, 
but vou shall not work on it when the river is low, from July 
to October.” 

The engineers who have had charge of this great work down 
there have said that it will take three years to complete this 
dam, and the principal reason why it will take three years is 
because that will give the officials having charge of its con- 
struction an opportunity to work during three seasons of low 
water. They can not do the work that has to be done on the 
bed of the river in one season or two seasons, They could com- 
plete the work quicker if there were more low water in the 
river; but remember, Senators, that the weak point in the 
Muscle Shoals power proposition, the only weak point that it 
has, is the great variance between the maximum and the mini- 
mum flow of the Tennessee River. It goes down during the 
dry season, so that a part of the year there would be even less 
than 100,000 horsepower developed, and at maximum flow, dur- 
ing a smalt part of the year, it goes so high that over a million 
horsepower could be developed there. I mention that only to 
show you the difference between the high flow and the low 
flow of the Tennessee River, so that it is extremely desirable as 
a matter of economy, if we are going to complete that dam, 
that we do as much work as possible while the river is low. 

The question at once arises, Why should the House make 
such an amendment? It was supported by Representatives led 
in the main by those from Alabama, and some from Michigan. 
It is admittedly done in the interest of Mr. Ford, and the 
charge was made in the debate on the floor of the House that 
the Senate amendment was in opposition to Mr. Ford; that 
really there was a trick placed over here by these who favor 
this amendment, and that those who favor it were deceived, 
and induced in that way to vote for this amendment. Their 
theory is that if they can go back to work down there, if those 
who are opposing Government operation of it can make it as 
expensive as possible for the Government to construct, they 
will get adherents to the Ford propaganda, and that as a last 
result the Congress will be compelled to surrender to that 
propaganda. 

Mr. President, I have been told to-day, since the Senate has 
been in session, by a Senator who is now present in the Cham- 
ber, that he had a telegram from Gray Silver—who, as you all 
know, is the legislative representative of the American Farm 
Bureau—stating that the farmers expected him to support the 
House proposition. Mr. Silver has been very active in it in 
the name of the farmers of America. In my judgment, he is 
misrepresenting them. In my judgment, he can not defend his 
course T can not understand how any man can defend the 
action taken by the House in this matter, whether he be for 
Ford or whether he be for anybody else. 

It will be remembered that the amendment I offered, that 
went into this bill, was offered as a committee amendment. It 
came from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. It was 
agreed upon unanimously by the members of that committee, 
and some of the strongest advocates of Mr. Ford's proposition 
are on that committee, as strong as any in the Senate or in the 
House. It was agreed upon long before the Army appropria- 
tion bill was reported to Congress. It was given publicity. It 
was announced through all the papers that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry had agreed on that amend- 
ment, and had directed its chairman to offer that amendment 
when the Army appropriation bill came up. There was nothing 
covered up about it. Everybody understood it. As far as I 
knew, everybody that was in favor of the development of 
Muscle Shoals, whether he was for Ford or whether he was for 


anybody else, whether he was in favor of leasing it or whether 


he was in favor of the Government operating it, agreed that 
that was the proper thing to do. There was no deception; and 
any insinuation, any claim that there was any trick, that there 
was any attempted trick, that there was any attempt at coer- 
cion, any attempt at secrecy, any attempt at anything unfair, is 
absolutely and unqualifiedly false and without any foundation, 
direct or indirect, to sustain it. I make that assertion meas- 
uring my words. I make it in the presence of members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike ; and I ask them, if in any particular 
that statement is wrong, to rise now and make the correction. 


er 
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It was a fair agreement. It was understood all around that 
we wanted to develop Muscle Shoals. It was known that there 
would be a sharp disagreement as to what the policy of the 
Government should be in regard to it, but nobody objected to 
that agreement; and there were from the House committee a 
great many Members—I think as many as there were from the 
Senate committee—that went down to Muscle Shoals. We were 
there together. We went over fhe whole thing; and I have yet 
to hear from the first Member of the House but that he agreed, 
ho matter whether he was for Ford or for anybody else, that 
the Government ought at once to go ahead and start that work. 
As far as I know, that has never been disputed, and any charge 
now that anybody was trying to take advantage comes, it seems 
to me, with ill grace and poor grace. No sportsman would ever 
make such a charge, even in a gambling game, where everything 
had been so open and aboveboard and everybody understood 
and everything was known. 

Remember, Mr. President, that the Government has down 
there all the machinery and in a great many respects the material 
on hand ready to start work to-morrow. It has a railroad track 
built across the river and false work built around the place 
where the engineers expect to commence the further building of 
the dam, in one place covering 13 acres of the bed of that river, 
surrounded by a watertight cofferdam. When the work was 
suspended a year ago for lack of appropriation, in order to pro- 
tect that work and not let it deteriorate unnecessarily they 
opened up a hole through the cofferdam and let in the water 
as a matter of preservation, so that the pressure should be 
equal on both sides. It is ready to be pumped out and the hole 
filled up and work commenced. That will cost something. That 
would not have been necessary if we had not suspended opera- 
tions in the first place. 

At other places in the dam other cofferdams are constructed. 
They build a cofferdam around a portion of the area where they 
are going to construct a dam and get the water all out of it, 
down to bedrock, where they commence the construction of the 
dam. It does not take an engineer or a scientist to see that it 
is desirable to do that when the water is low. It does not take 
a seer to understand that if we keep postponing it a few years 
this work, that never was intended to be permanent. that it is 
intended to remove out of the river as soon as the dam is con- 
structed, will not last forever. It is liable to go out at any 
time; and since it will take three years to complete it, it is 
perfectly apparent that even if it does not go out now, if a 
delay puts it over another year, it may go out next year or 
the year after and still do as much damage as though it went 
out to-morrow. 

That is the condition down there at Muscle Shoals. There 
are two or three million dollars’ worth of material and of 
work, all of which are liable to be lost if we delay work beyond 
the low-water period of the river, and the House amendment 
says you must wait until the low-water period is past before 
you can turn a hand or do a stroke of work. 

I want to say just a word now to those who are opposed to 
the Government doing anything down there, to the Government 
owning and maintaining this dam to make this great nitrate 
plant effective. Just a word about that. 

Do you want to take this course in order to make the work of 
the Government expensive? Because you are opposed to this 
method or that method, are you going to adopt a technical 
course that will result in adding as much as possible to the cost 
in order to obstruct the completion of that great dam? That 
is the effect of this, whether you want to do it or not. That is 
just exactly what is happening. It means, Mr. President, one 
year of delay if the House amendment is agreed to, That 
really means two years. Whether Ford gets it or whether any 
other bidder gets it who will step into the Government's shoes, 
if they do get it, they will suffer the same liability to loss. 
The only difference is, for instance, if Ford gets it, and that 
work goes out, it will cost $2,000,000 more to put it in, and the 
Government foots the bill, because it is by appropriation that 
Ford gets his money to build the dam. So it does not make any 
difference. The danger is just as great, no matter whether 
the Government does it or somebody else does it. It is in- 
conceivable that we would stop now, when we are one-third 
through with that dam, with all this work there, and turn it 
over to somebody, and that they would not utilize the ma- 
chinery and take advantage of the work that has already been 
done, Everybody concedes that whoever gets it, if he is going 
to be economical, will step into the Government's shoes and con- 
tinue that work. 

So, Mr. President, it reduces itself to this: Shall we wait 
until the water is high before we commence to do this work, 
when it will cost more money? Suppose it is a physical possi- 
bility for the Government or anybedy else to do this work when 


the river is at its height. It would more than double and 
treble the expense. The Army engineers were doing work that 
was low down. They had to have the river bed bared in order 
to make it solid and complete and avoid any possible mistake. 
Their idea was to build these cofferdams and bare the bed 
of the river, and do the work at a time when the water was 
low. They could make heavier construction; instead of put- 
ting it in 12 feet wide they might put it in 24 feet wide, and 
fill that up to the top and make it water-tight, and pump the 
water out of it. It is possible to be done, but you can see what 
a tremendous increase it would make in the expense, The Gov- 
ernment’s engineers were working on the theory that when they 
coustructed this from the river bed up, then they could work 
on top of it. They would spend the rest of the year in work- 
ing on the portion of the dam that was above the high-water 
flow of the river. They have done that already. They have a 
portion of the dam practically complete up to the place where 
they put in the gates and the roadway above it, away above 
where the river will come at its highest time. They can work 
on a place of that kind, but they can not go down in the bed 
of the river and do the work economically or to any advantage 
ined other time than during the summer months and early 


Mr. President, I can not conceive, I can not understand, how 
anybody can say that he favors the House amendment. I can 
appreciate the condition of a man’s mind who says, “I do not 
want any appropriation made. I am in favor of blowing out 
what we have there so as not to obstruct navigation, and let 
it all go.” I do not agree with that man; but he has a definite 
idea in his mind; he has a definite policy which he wants to 
follow, and he does not want to deviate from it. But I can 
not understand a man who says, “I want that power develop- 
ment. I want Muscle Shoals Dam No. 2 constructed. I want 
this great work continued, and I want to save the money which 
the Government has in it. I want to save the structure that is 
built.down there for the purpose of making this dam,” and he 
then says, “I do not want anything done when the water is 
low.” I can not see the consistency a those positions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 1 in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS, I agree with every word that has been said 
by the Senator from Nebraska; but it is suggested as a reason 
why the Senate might concur in the House amendment that 
should the matter go back to the House those who are opposed 
to any further work on the dam may obstruct this particular 
amendment placed in the bill by the Senate, so that it may be 
defeated altogether; and it would be better to wait three 
months than to have the matter altogether thrown out. What 
would the Senator from Nebraska say as to the probability of 
that taking place? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will take that up, Mr. President. I do not, 
know how other Senators may feel about it, but I am not in 
favor of putting the Government in the position of seeing how 
expensive it can make this work. I would rather not do it. 
I want to do the work with economy; I want to do it in a scien- 
tifie way. To agree to the House amendment means either that 
we are going to work at a time when we can not work eco- 
nomically and to advantage, or it means the postponement of all 
work for another year. 

Personally, I will say frankly to the Senator from Virginia, 
I would much prefer to take the amendment out of the bill 
entirely and let it stand for another year where it is now than 
to put the Government in the awkward position of having to 
spend two dollars where it ought to spend only one. The risk 
we run if we do that is what we will run if we accept the 
amendment; that is all the work which the Government has 
done in the way of construction of cofferdams, and so forth, 
may go out any time; we all know it will go out at some time. It 
is not intended to be permanent, and the question is whether it 
will stand while Congress is delaying. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I would like to know if the Senator can 
suggest the reason for delaying the work until October. There 
must have been some reason for the House’s action. I would 
like to know whether the Senator can tell us. 

Mr. NORRIS. The arguments made in the House were not 
all printed; a great many of the speeches were held out. I do 
not know’ whether they were printed this morning or not, but 
the argument seems to have been that the Senate was taking 
an advantage. I could not see any reason on which that posi- 
tion was based, but it was contended that the amendment was 
put in by the Senate in a sort of a spirit of deception; that 
it was taking advantage of the Ford people; and they want 
to force a vote and force the Government to give this to Mr. 
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Ford before the present session of Congress ends. The only 
possible reason back of the arguments I have read was that 
if we decided to let the Government go on with this construc- 
tion, Congress would not decide the ultimate policy of the Gov- 
ernment as quickly as it would if they awarded it and threw 
this monkey wrench into the machinery. 

Mr. GLASS. Will not the Government be compelled to do 
this work in any event, whether it accepts the Ford proposi- 
tion or not? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. Under the Ford offer the Governnient 
would have to furnish the money. 

Mr. GLASS. The Government has to pay for it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; but of course the Government could 
Jet it out to somebody. There is one bidder who agrees to 
build the dam at its own expense and take it under the regu- 
lar water-power act now in force. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, is the Senator advised suffi- 
ciently in reference to the construction to know whether, in 
case it is postponed until the 1st of October, there is other 
work, aside from the work in the cofferdam, which could be 
earried on if the water were too high at that time to do that 
work advantageously, and then from time to time, as the river 
recedes, to work in the cofferdam? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will answer the Senator as I understand 
the situation, That is a very proper question, but I have not 
looked it up in detail this morning, and I am speaking now 
from my memory of the situation down there. I think there 
are places on the dam where the Government could work 
without first commencing a foundation; they have some partly 
constructed. But the point I want the Senate to get is that 
it will take three dry seasons to do the work on the bed of 
the river. As the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK ] 
suggests to me, if it stands for a year beyond that the ma- 
terial is likely to rot out and be carried away by high water. 
So that it means that we could not systematically carry out 
the plans of the engineers in the construction of this great dam, 
because they would have to wait another year, In other words, 
they have figured it all out; that during one dry season they 
can coyer so much of the river bed, and there is river bed 
enough there to take up three dry seasons. 

There is no way to get away from that, following their plans. 
Of course, I have followed experts and engineers, because I am 
not an expert or an engineer myself; but that stands undis- 
puted. In the plan laid out for construction there are required 
three years of construction on the bed of the river during the 
dry seasons. During the balance of the time of those three 
years they can complete the superstructure. So that we will 
be losing a year if we pass over one of those dry seasons, and we 
will be utilizing a force then, eyen if we can go on and work, 
that later on will be laid off, and the machinery and the whole 
force disrupted and thrown out of joint. So it simply means 
millions of extra expense, even though all the cofferdams and 
every bit of their construction remain there intact, and there is 
serious doubt of that, because one year has gone now. If we let 
a year go by, as it takes three years to construct it, it will mean 
that we will be doing that work for five years. 

The high water is likely to wash away the railroad bridge 
itself. We have a railroad bridge built right along the face of 
that dam, so that the material we put into that dam is taken 
there on cars, and the Government owns all the cars and owns 
the engines. Right there in front of that dam on the island we 
own one of the greatest mixing plants that has ever been con- 
structed in the history of the world, with a railroad running 
to it, and another one running over here, farther down the 
island, for the material that will be stored up there, some of 
which is there now. 

Of course, there is always a risk in that kind of work. To 
put that risk into five years instead of three is not wise, be- 
cause deterioration may come, accidents may happen. There 
are wooden structures to rot out and decay, and high water 
will come and carry it away. Nobody, it seems to me, who wants 
to be fair, no matter where he stands on this proposition, would 
advocate losing this year. I do not want to argue the future 
policy of the Government now; it is not involved here. The 
Members of the House who have investigated it and seen it, 
and the members of the Senate committee, had all agreed that 
that was the statesmanlike course to pursue, and that that was 
the economical thing to do. 

I was told by a Senator that another man came to him and 
proposed the same thing I told the Senate a few minutes ago 
was given to me by another Member of this body, as to what we 
ought to do. Regardless of propaganda, regardless of false re- 
ports that go out, I appeal to Senators in the interest of the 
taxpayers of the country, I appeal to you even in the interest of 
Mr. Ford's proposition, not to agree to the House amendment, 


and postpone this work longer. I am appealing for the tax- 
payers when I appeal to Mr, Ford’s friends, because under Mr. 
Ford's proposition, whatever may be the cost, the taxpayers 
pay it. Ford does not put up any money under his proposition. 
It is all contributed by appropriation from the Public Treas- 
ury. We are all interested in seeing that work done, in seeing 
that the property of the Government down there is not de- 
stroyed. If Mr. Ford’s proposition is agreed to, all this prop- 
erty I have mentioned becomes his—goes to him, If you are 
thinking only of Ford, not of the people, of the taxpayers, we 
are going to preserve his property if he gets this proposition, 
and there is absolutely nothing in the Senate amendment which 
takes away any rights, prospective or otherwise, of Mr. Ford or 
any other bidder. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have heard only a part 
of the Senator's statement, and I gather from the part which I 
have heard that he feels that this improvement should be com- 
pleted, and that whether Mr. Ford’s proposition is accepted or 
some other disposition is made of this project, nothing of value 
can be accomplished, so far as relief is concerned, unless that 
dam is completed, and the sooner it is completed the more 
quickly we will get results, no matter who may have it. Is that 
the Senator’s position? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, when the time comes to 
vote, I intend to vote to concur in the House amendment; but. 
I want to say that, in my judgment, the House amendment is 
most unfortunate. I am not here to combat what the Senator 
from Nebraska has said in reference to this amendment. I 
shall vote for the House amendment for other reasons. 

I read so much of the debate in the House as was published, 
and I gather from the debate that the opposition as expressed 
on the floor of the House was that they did not want this 
money to become available until a vote was taken on the Ford 
offer, and it was implied that the passage of this appropriation 
would interfere with the Ford offer. My mind may be very 
dull, I may lack comprehension, but I fail to see how the pas- 
sage of this appropriation of seven and a half million dollars 
to finish Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals can affect the Ford offer 
one way or the other. In the event that Mr. Ford's propo- 
sition is accepted, it seems to me clear that it is helpful to Mr. 
Ford's offer to have some money immediately available to go 
on and finish the dam, 

Mr. Ford's offer proposes to pay interest on the money that 
is necessary to complete the dam, and then pay the cost of the 
dam at the end of a hundred years. Therefore all the work tnat 
is done on the dam before Mr. Ford’s offer is accepted relieves 
Mr. Ford of paying the interest on that amount. So I can not 
see how this affects adversely any proposal made by Mr. Ford 
in the matter. I am sure that a large number of the men in 
the House who voted for the amendment voted for it in the 
belief that they were aiding the Ford proposal. I do not ques- 
tion their sincerity about the matter, but the logic and the 
reasoning they have behind them I can not agree to, because 
I see nothing in it.“ 

I think we have all about come to the conclusion now that, 
no matter what happens, Dam No, 2 should be finished, in the 
interest of the people of America and the Treasury of the 
United States. We would then make what is now a junk heap, 
as it stands in the river to-day, an available asset of the Fed- 
eral Government. I do not combat what the Senator from Ne- 
braska has said in reference to the cost of the delay. I have 
regretted the delay in the finishing of the dam all the time, and 
I regret this additional delay. 

Mr. President, I do not know how I can express my position 
in reference to the matter better than by stating what one of 
my colleagues from a western State said to me yesterday about 
the appropriation for the Muscle Shoals dam. He said,“ UxNpER- 
woop, I fear you are gun-shy on Muscle Shoals.” I fear that 
I am. Repeatedly I have stood for an appropriation in the 
Senate to accomplish this great work. Repeatedly the Senate 
has acted favorably. Repeatedly the matter has gone to the 
House and been rejected and no result has come. Although I 
give due credit to the sincerity of purpose of most of the men 
who voted to put this amendment on the proposition, I can not 
help feeling that there are some men who favor the House 
amendment because they desire to defeat the whole appropria- 
tion and put the whole thing out of the bill. 

I know the practical result of dong that. A year ago last 
March the Senate put on the sundry civil appropriation bill an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 to proceed with the work. The 
House rejected it. The Senate stood firm until 1 o’clock in the 
morning of the 4th of March in favor of the appropriation and 
the completion of the work. Then, becyuse we could not afford 
to destroy a great supply bill, a situation that endangered the 
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workings of the Government, we were compelled to yield. We 
are in identically that same position now. Here is one of the 
greatest appropriation bills of the Government. It is a bill 
that must go through by the Ist day of July or we will have no 
money appropriated to feed our soldiers. We can not delay 
a War Department bill. We have to pass it. I fear that if 
the Senate rejects the House amendment and we go to con- 
ference the House will stand on its position, and in the end 
the Senute conferees will have to come back here, as the Senate 
conferees came on the sundry civil appropriation bill, and say 
“We have to yield on this whole amendment because we can 
not defeat the supply bill.” 

We haye waited so long for the money to continue the appro- 
priation that I feel it is better to wait three months longer than 
to endanger the entire appropriation and take the possibility 
of-losing the money that will enable us to go on and complete 
Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. Therefore I shall vote against 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska. I regret to do it 
because I feel that he has acted with absolute fairness and 
aboveboard in the matter. I have no criticism of the position 
he has taken, but I feel that we can not afford to jeopardize 
the matter longer. I think it puts us in too much danger if 
we carry the matter back into conference. Therefore I hope 
that the motion of the Senator from Nebraska may be voted 
down and that the Senate may concur in the amendment of 
the House. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. POMERENE addressed the 
Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Alabama a question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield that the Senator from Ohio 
may ask the Senator from Alabama a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did I correctly understand the Senator to 
the effect that he does not feel that the House amendment 
should be adopted? ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ob, no. I said that I feel that we 
should reject the motion of the Senator from Nebraska, which 
is to disagree to the House amendment, and that then we should 
concur in the House amendment, because I fear, although I do 
not agree to:the wisdom of the amendment, that we will jeop- 
ardize the whole appropriation if we do not agree to it, 

Mr. POMERENE. That is the point I had in mind. I under- 
stood the Senator to doubt the wisdom of the House amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like to know what the reason is 
for delaying until October 1 the use of this money which or- 
dinarily would be available July 1? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will tell the Senator why. He may 
not have heard the first part of my remarks, in which I said I 
saw uo justification for the delay. The reason why I am in 
favor of concurring in the House amendment is because I think 
we endanger the entire appropriation if we do not concur in 
the amendment. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Why would it delay this proposition if 
the bill is recommitted to conference because the majority of 
us are of the same mind as the Senator from Alabama? TI con- 
fess T am in doubt about it, but I do know that we can go along 
with river improvements very much better in low water than 
we can in high water. It seems to me that that is a common- 
sense proposition, and if that is true, I confess I can not see 
any reason why the use of this money should be delayed until 
October 1 if we agree that it should be used at all. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I do not contest that point, and I have 
not contested it I say that the Senate has been endeavoring 
for a long time to complete the work. That is the position 
which has been taken by the Senate as a body. But every time 
we have proposed to appropriate money to complete the work 
we have met defeat at the hands of the House. Now the House 
has agreed to this appropriation with a limitation which will 
delay it three months. I think it is the part of wisdom for 
those who want to have the dam finished to accept the delay 
and make a certainty of the appropriation. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not object to a proper limitation be- 
ing placed upon expenditures after we have agreed to make 
them. If there is any reason for this limitation I would like 
to hear it. I have not heard it thus far. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, my innermost sympa- 
thies are with the Senator from Nebraska, but the practical 
situation which confronts us, and it is a very practical one, 
impels me to follow the advice of the Senator from Alabama. 
The matter was debated at considerable length in the House of 
Representatives, and two amendments were offered, the first by 
Mr. Hupa.eston. which goes much further than the one which 


was finally adopted and which, from my standpoint, and I speak 
only for myself, is infinitely more objectionable than the one 
finally agreed to. That amendment was defeated by a majority 
of only 14 in the House. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask what the amendment was? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall read it to the Senate. After 
striking out the words “ providing that the appropriation should 
be immediately available,” it added this language to the Senate 
proposition: 


Provided, however, This appropriation shall not become available 
er ata time as the Congress shall have taken final action on H. R. 


That is the Ford bill 


and not then if the subject matter of said bill is enacted into law in a 
manner aş will result in the consummation of contracts for lease and 
sale of the Government Muscle Shoals properties to Henry Ford, and 
in which event said appropriation shall available in carrying out by 
tle e a te shies Healt aot e tr pane 
pone such availability iater than 8 1 1923. N N 

That was defeated by only 14 majority. I repeat, I speak 
only for myself. That amendment is highly objectionable to 
me. The amendment which was adopted, which was intro- 
duced by Mr. James, and which we are now discussing, was 
adopted by a majority of 40 in the House. We may protest 
against it, and I for one do protest against its wisdom, but 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS, I think the Senator ought to state that while 
it is true the majority was 40, there were only about one-half 
of the Members of the House present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘There were 180 absentees, and there is 
nothing in the present situation which would lead us to believe 
that there will be less than 180 absentees to-morrow or the next 
day or the day following. This must be done in the next two 
or 2 days, if we disagree and insist upon our original amend- 
ment. 

As I said, the amendment which we are now discussing was 
adopted by the House, after considerable debate, on a record 
vote by 40 majority. We may discuss the matter and protest 
against it, as I do myself. I think it an unwise amendment. 
But as I stand here I believe we will not persuade the House 
to reverse itself. As the Senator from Alabama indicated, we 
will simply get the thing into such a snarl that the whole thing 
will die. Suppose we vote to-day to ins’st upon our amendment. 
It goes back to conference. The three House conferees, of 
course, will be powerless to agree in conference on the original 
Senate language. They will have to tuke it back to the House 
again and have a separate vete. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the House asked for a conference? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it has not. 

Mr. LENROOT. So the House would have an opportunity 
to vote directly upon the amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; the House would vote directly, 
of course, upon the amendment. But personally, and I am 
speaking only from the practical standpoint, I do not believe 
we can persuade the House to reverse itself after it has made 
A record vote of 40 majority in favor of the amendment. I 
think the amendment is unfortunate. It is going to lose three 
months’ time in the most favorable season of the year for con- 
tinued work on the dam, but if we concur in the amendment 
we are taking something that is certain. If we reject the 
amendment and force a cdnference, we have nothing in front 
of us but uncerfainty and possible defeat of the entire project 
for a year to come instead of only three months, That is the 
practical thing for us to consider. It is upon that ground and 
that ground alone that I join with the Senator from Alabama 
in opposition to the motion of the Senator from Nebraska that 
we disagree and insist upon our original amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
further question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is there any cash already appropriated 
and available for the work or for such work as may be done 
between now and October 1 next? i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not one penny. This is the only 
money that may be made available for continuing the work at 
any time. As the Senator from Alabama said, it is either three 
months from now or perhaps not for a year from now. We 
must choose between the two. If we get this thing into a 
snarl and finally reach a complete disagreement and the Senate 
is compelled at midnight of June 30, in the face of another 
record vote in the House, to recede again, we will have to 
recede on the whole amendment and lose the $7,500,000 com- 
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pletely. I think it is not the part of wisdom to do that. 
I can not agree with the Senator from Nebraska upon that 
point. The Senator from Nebraska thinks it is wiser to fail 
entirely in getting the $7,500,000 and to let the matter go over 
a whole year than to take $7,500,000 to be available three 
months from now. I can not agree with that. I think the 
quicker we get the money the better. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator from New York closes I 
desire to make a suggestion to him. In my judgment the Sen- 
ator has not fully considered what this amendment means and 
what the three months’ delay means. The Senator says he can 
not agree with me in the proposition that I had rather see the 
amendment fail. The reason I say that is because I believe it 
would be more economical to let it all fail and to commence and 
carry on the work down there when it may be prosecuted con- 
tinuously. The engineers think they will have to spend three 
years on the work in the bed of the river anyway, and they 
have made their plans so that they could utilize the force and 
keep everything going for an entire year. But if they are not 
allowed to proceed in that way, and we make it necessary for 
them to go on in violation of that plan and not use the money 
when the river is low, then they will have to wait until they 
have another season of low water in the river, or they will have 
to do the work when the river is high and pay a larger sum of 
money—the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no doubt that if we agree to the 
House amendment it will probably cost a little more money than 
it would had the original Senate amendment been adopted; but 
let me remind the Senator from Nebraska that even if this sum 
should become available on July 1 it is going to take the Army 
engineers quite a while to start the work again. They have got 
to get their labor gangs together and organize them, and the 
work is not going to start on July 2. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that the 
engineers assumed even before we passed the amendment, when 
they knew of this understanding here because of the publicity 
which was given to it, and there appearing to be no objection to 
it, while they spent no money, they took such action that the 
getting together of the working force is merely a question of a 
few days. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not contending that the House 
amendment is wise; I want the Senator to understand that; my 
sympathy is with him; but we are facing a practical situation. 
I imagine that some work may be done after the 1st of October 
toward the completion of this dam. I should not say that the 
season of high water occurs as early as that. So it is altogether 
probable that if we concur in the House amendment and work 
is begun on October 1 substantial progress may be made before 
the winter floods come. 

In addition to that, the work may be prosecuted next May 
and June, still inside of the fiscal year, and undoubtedly some 
work may be done during the winter months on the superstruc- 
ture. So while we shall lose a portion of it three months, and 
probably it is uneconomical and not businesslike, vet, we are 
confronted with this practical question: Shall we accept a cer- 
tainty by concurring in this amendment or go on with an uncer- 
tainty for an indefinite period? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
thinks that the adoption of the House amendment will only 
delay the work for three months. I was a member of the sub- 
committee that went down to make an investigation of the 
Muscle Shoals project. The one thing which we agreed upon 
was that, unless work could begin there promptly so as to 
utilize three or four months during this summer, the whole 
project would be delayed for an entire year. That was one 
thing that the committee unanimously agreed upon. So it is 
not a question of delaying the work for three months but it is 
a question of delaying the work for one entire year if it is 
provided that the appropriation shall not become available until 
the ist of October. 

I was one of the few who,voted in the House of Representa- 
tives two years ago for the proposed appropriation of $10,000,000 
to proceed with the construction of Dam No. 2. That was be- 
fore I went to Muscle Shoals and saw the project. We have 
already lost two years by not taking the appropriate action at 
that time, and, in addition, we have lost millions and millions 
of dollars on the project itself. If Senators would go down 
there and see the condition of the cofferdams to-day they would 
realize how fast they are decaying and how soon they will have 
to be entirely rebuilt from the bottom up and would appreciate 
how great a loss the Government will sustain by not immedi- 
ately proceeding with the construction of the dam and bringing 
it to completion. I make the prophecy now that the one year’s 
delay which will be brought about if the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate shall be concurred in, 


will mean a loss of two or three million dollars because of the 
deterioration and decay which will ensue if the work on the 
cofferdams and other works is delayed. 

That applies also to the railroad tracks. There is an entire 
railroad track clear across that river and paralleling the bank 
which is rotting; it is going to decay, and a year’s or two years’ 
delay will necessitate the rebuilding of that railroad. To de- 
lay the construction work for a year means, in my judgment, 
a loss of at least $2,000,000 to the Government on account of the 
damage which will be caused, and the delay of three months 
in the time when the appropriation shall become available in 
reality will mean the delay of a year. 

So I am where I was before; in fact, I am where I was two 
years ago; I am in favoneof appropriating this money and let- 
ting this work start at once. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in view of the circumstances I 
feel that I ought to say something. I was a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture which reported out the proposal of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to appropriate $7,500,- 
000 to carry on the work on the dam; and I am the author 
of the original bill which appropriated the money to provide 
an adequate supply of explosive materials for the Government 
during times of war. It developed by investigation that we 
were completely at the mercy of Chile, and that in case the 
Chilean nitrate beds should be blockaded we would find our- 
selves with a tremendous Army and equipment, but without 
explosives. So I have followed this development with a great 
deal of interest, and I do not believe there is another Senator 
here who is any more deeply interested in the project than am I. 

There is a disposition in both parties, to a less degree in the 
Senate and to a greater degree, perhaps, at the other end of 
the Capitol, to let this matter go; but I wish to reenforce what 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] has said and what 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] has said. So 
far as the deterioration of this property is concerned, within 
three months surely the engineers will address themselves to 
those things that need immediate attention and will utilize such 
an amount of the appropriation as is necessary to protect any 
part of the works that is rapidly decaying. So, in any event, 
so far as deterioration is concerned, at the end of the three 
months we will have the appropriation available to take care 
of that. 

So far as the construction of the dam is concerned, of course 
that would be dependent upon the time when the frost comes, 
for it is almost impossible to lay cement during the freezing or 
cold weather period; but as to the other portions of the work 
which may go to decay and cause a loss, they can be taken 
eare of at the expiration of the 90 days, or the care of them 
may be begun. 

The danger in this whole proposition is that if we do not 
accept the House amendment we jeopardize not only the time 
element that is invelved but we may lose the entire appropria- 
tion, and it may result finally in the abandonment of the entire 
project. So nothing can be lost by this delay except what- 
ever progress would be made on the construction of the dam. 

As to losing a year and endangering the whole project by 
decay and floods, immediately upon the availability of the money 
in October the railroad may be repaired, and the cofferdams, 
wherever there is a weak point, may be strengthened, and all 
necessary provision can be made to prevent further deteriora- 
tion. But “to make assurance double sure” I sincerely hope 
the Senate will accept the House amendment. I do not agree 
that it was wise. In the committee I asked the engineers if, 
in their judgment, this would interfere with any proposed 
eontract with Mr. Ford or anybody else. Of course, they said 
“no,” because, whether a contract is given to anybody, this 
work has got to be completed and payments for the cost must 
be arranged by the Government. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like to have some statement 
which would satisfy my reason in this matter. This is the 
situation as I conceive it: Both the Senate and the House 
have agreed that this work ought to go on and ought to be com- 
pleted. That is also my judgment about it. Therefore the two 
Houses have agreed to appropriate $7,500,000. Thus far 
both Houses are in agreement, Senators, including the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. SĒrrH], have said that they 
feel the House amendment is a very unwise one and they do not 
approve it. What is there in the situation that makes the 
Senator believe that, while the House has approved the appro- 
priation of $7,500,000 for the completion of this project, they 
are insistent that not one penny shall be expended before 
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October 1, and that rather than let a penny of it be expended | project is predicated, and the statute now provides that during 
prior to October 1 they will defeat the entire appropriation? times of peace this power shall be used for agricultural pur- 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in answer to that question, | poses and that during times of war it shall be used for the pro- 
I will say that I think the Senator ought to turn his proposi- | duction of the basis of our explosives; and I sincerely hope 
tion around, for the House has agreed that on the 1st day of that the Senate will accept this House provision, 
October this work may go on, and the Senate has agreed that I want to say, because I do not care to be misunderstood 
it should start the 1st of July. Why should we insist on our | about it, that I know that the Senator from Nebraska and the 
position, when there is no very great loss, when by insistence | Agricultural Committee, in reporting out the $7,500,000 to be 
we shall jeopardize the whole appropriation and maybe lose it? immediately available, did it because we thought that work 
Mr. POMBRENE. If the Senator came from New England, | ought to be carried on to completion, and we ought. to begin 
I would expect him to answer my question by asking a ques- | now. I do not agree with the House as to postponing it. I do 
tion, but, coming from South Carolina, I should like a direct | not believe that the Government’s program of expending $7,500,- 
answer. 000 will affect in the slightest degree any contract that the Gov- 
Mr. SMITH. I will give the Senator a direct answer. I be- | ernment may make with anybody, because in any event the 
lieve that the project is so worthy, that it is such a stupendous Government bas to bear that expense no matter who gets the 
piece of constructive work, that we can not afford now, with the contract, and it is. simply a question of whether or not we are 
history of this legislation fresh in our minds, as it has been going to commit ourselves to the completion of this project. 
reviewed by the Senator from Alabama, to jeopardize the appro- Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President 
priation. The two Houses have come so near to the point, the Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 
difference between them being comparatively small, that I think! Mr. CARAWAY. It seems to me that we have all come to the 
we have everything to gain and nothing to lose by concurring same conclusion about the action of the House. I do not think 
in the House amendment whereby identically the same work | anybody has any doubt that it was a mistake, If it had not 
which we provided should begin on the Ist day of July will been for the Agricultural Committee of the Senate, there would 
begin on the Ist day of October. have been no appropriation at all for this purpose put on here. 
Mr. POMERENE. But, Mr. President, there are a number The House had had their opportunity, and they did not do 80. 
of days, between this time and July 1; and if we were to recom- | I think they have listened to some people who were more anx- 
mit this bill because of our objection to this particular amend- | ious to show that they can do something than they are: to, be 
ment, it does seem to me that we ought to know in another 24 really helpful, and I think it was a very serious mistake. 
hours whether or not the House will yield. My belief is that Mr. SMITH. I think, Mr. President, that it was a very un- 
they would not insist upon this amendment if they knew the reasonable proposition on the part of the House; but we have 
attitude of the Senate. Ido not know. That is merely a guess, | it. Now, the question is, As sensible men, what shall we do? 
I may be wrong about it. Shall we jeopardize the entire project, or, by agreeing to the 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me state to the Senator from House amendment, shall we guarantee the completion of the 
Ohio, knowing the situation us I do, that IL can not conceive entire project? That is the proposition, 
how there is likely to be any great loss to the Government ex-| Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, there is no denying the fact 
cept the danger of the destruction of certain work that is there, that there is a great deal in the suggestion. made by the Senator 
You must remember that that work has been standing there for from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] that the months of July, August, 
two or three years. Certainly 90 days can not make any very and September ought to be utilized in work on the dam at 
great difference as to that, except the loss of time involved in Muscle Shoals. I recall that all of the friends of the Muscle 
not putting in the dam or the foundations of the dam during Shoals project expressed the desire to see the appropriation of 
the summer months. There will be no great amount of risk | $7,500,000 provided as soon as possible so that the work could 
incurred between now and the Ist of October. As every Sena- begin at an early date. I supported the proposition to complete 
tor knows, the month of October is more or less as open as | that dam under the leadership of my colleague in this body two 
the months of July, August, and September, and if there is any | Years ago when we secured the appropriation necessary. We 
danger that this structure may be jeopardized by floods or passed it through this body twice, and it was defeated in the 
decay during those 90 days they might put it in such condition | House both times. Now we have secured in the Senate another 
as to prepare against any such danger; so that the difference appropriation of $7,500,000, the amount the Government engi- 
between the House and the Senate, so far as any loss to the | neers say is necessary to carry on this work for one year at 
Government is concerned, is almost negligible. The completion Muscle Shoals. But, Mr. President, the House in its considera- 
of the work will be delayed to some extent, but the risk that tion of this provision decided to extend for three months the 
we run of losing the entire project is so infinitely greater than time when this seven and a half million dollars would be avail- 
any incidental loss that may be incurred by waiting the 90 able. The House simply fixes the time when the appropriation 
days that I, for one, am not going to take a chance on it. | can be had on October 1 instead of July 1, and practically all 
Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a | of the Members of Congress from the South, where the Muscle 
question? Shoals dfim is located, voted for that change in the time. Like 
Mr. SMITH. Yes. my colleague, I can not see that the making of this money avail- 
Mr. HARRELD. Will not the same matter that is now being able July 1 would in any way injuriously affect the offer of Mr. 
thrashed out on the floor of the Senate come up on the ques- Ford, That was understood when the amendment was first 


tion of appointing conferees? | agreed upon. The question was asked: “ Will this affect, one 
Mr. SMITH. I am not talking about that; but the action of Way or the other, the Henry Ford offer?” The reply was: “It 
the House is ominous. will not.” The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SairH] was 


Mr. HARRELD. Is it not likely that when the House takes one of the Senators who asked that question, f 
up the question: of appointing conferees it will not appoint them,| Mr. President, I suggested in the early spring that a committee 
but will simply concur in the action of the Senate? go down and visit Muscle Shoals and we went. A committee 
Mr. SMITH. But the possibility is that the House, in the from the House joined us, and every Senator and Member of 
urgency that is on us right now, may reject the entire amend- | the House who visited Muscle Shoals, when he saw that great 
ment. We had that very experience with practically this same | dam, the work that had been done, and that needed to be done, 
amendment on another bill. The whole argument, in a word, | Said: Les; it ought to be completed as soon as possible.” They 
is this: Shall we jeopardize the whole project, with the danger all expressed a willingness to aid in securing the necessary ap- 
of losing out on the entire thing, by refusing to accept the bropriation for that purpose. 
House amendment, or shall we accept the House amendment We had favored an appropriation to complete it before. and 
and insure the completion of the project? when we came back from Muscle Shoals we provided for the 
That is what Senators must decide upon: Shall we accept | appropriation in the Senate. 
the House amendment and insure this appropriation and the Now, it is urged in the House by the friends of the persons 
completion of the project, or shall we reject the House amend- | who are bidding for Muscle Shoals that they ought to know 
ment and jeopardize the entire thing? what disposition is going to be made of those bids, and they 
Ninety days is the only difference between us and the House. | claim that they have not had time to settle that question up to 
The reasons that the House had are set forth in the debate. I this date, and they are asking for a little more time that they 
sincerely hope that we will complete a project fraught with so may have until the Ist of October so that definite action can 
much of good for the Government and for the agricultural | be had on the Ford offer, so that he and all parties interested 
interests of this country, because I firmly believe that the House in the Muscle Shoals project will know just exactly what dis- 
and the Senate are going to see to it that this great power shall position is to be made of it. 
be developed in the interest of the protection of the Govern- There is force in that argument. Mr. Ford and the other 


ment in time of war and for the benefit of agriculture in time people bidding are entitled to know whether or not they are’ 


of peace. I drafted the original bill upon which this whole going to get this plant, and it seems to me that a request for 
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three months’ time is not unreasonable. Now, they are asking 
that the matter may be held up while they are marking time 
in the House in order to give them time sufficient to get action 
on the Ford offer and all the offers made. This will give them 
time to push the Ford offer to the front and decide so far as the 
House is concerned. 

What is to be done with Muscle Shoals? I am heartily for the 
Ford offer, Mr. President. I agree with some of the things that 
have been said by my colleague [Mr. Unprrwoop] and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smita] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH], If we fail to concur in the 
House amendment there is danger of losing this entire appro- 
priation; and I think that in order to remove all doubt and 
make sure that we will get this money for work on the dam 
three months from now we ought to concur in the House amend- 
ment, and I hope, Mr. President, that that will be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say a few more 
words in answer to some of the arguments that haye been made. 

First, the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworry] and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], both of whom 
concede that the position I have taken is the logical one and 
the right one, do not agree with me that it is a practical one. 
They say they are afraid we will lose the whole thing. The 
men who have put this amendment on in the House pretend to 
be the men who favor. more than anybody else the deyelopment 
of Muscle Shoals. Do you doubt it? Do you think they are 
deceiving the country and the House when they advocate the 
development of Muscle Shoals? Maybe there are some of them 
that are deceiving the country and the House, but I do net 
know any of them that are making the argument but that I 
believe are in earnest about it. They want Muscle Shoals de- 
veloped. They want this great dam completed, Are they go- 
ing to throw it in the scrap heap? Are the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the Senator ffom New York afraid that Muscle 
Shoals is going to be killed in the House by its friends? Are 
we going to back up now, when we say we are right, because 
we are afraid the other fellows in the other House will scrap 
this proposition? 

There is no danger of that unless you make the charge that 
the men in the House from Alabama and Michigau—they are 
the ones who led the fight over there—are not sincere. I do 
not suppose you mean that. Nobody has charged it, and I do 
not think anybody believes it. They want Muscle Shoals de- 
yeloped just as badly as we do; and if, by doing what is right 
in the Senate, we are going to give the opportunity to the 
friends of Muscle Shoals in the House likewise to do what is 
right, then, for God’s sake, let us do it and not get scared. 

The Senator from New York says this bill may be held up. 
Of course, everybody has to admit that possibility. That has 
often happened before since I have been in the Senate and 
while I was in the House. We did that pretty nearly every 
year for several years last passed, and passed joint resolutions 
extending the old appropriations to carry them on for a week 
or 10 days or such a matter until an agreement on a conference 
report was made, and the country still lived. The same thing 
happened with the District of Columbia appropriation bill. It 
happened with nearly all the appropriation bills a couple of 
years ago, and in 15 minutes’ time, when it was known that we 
were not going to agree on an appropriation bill by the first of 
the fiscal year, we had a joint resolution passed extending the 
existing appropriations until the new bill went into effect, 

Senators, that ought not to scare anybody; and I myself can 
not quite appreciate how Senators, one after another, will get 
up here and say: “ Yes; the Senate is right; your amendment 
ought to be agreed to; we ought not to delay this until the 
Ist of October, but I am going to vote to delay it just the same 
because I am afraid we will lose the thing in a conference be- 
tween the two Houses,” 

As I said before, I would rather lose it than to have what the 
House gives us; but there is no danger of losing it. If the rep- 
resentatives from Alabama, where this development is proposed, 
and the representatives from Michigan, where Mr. Ford lives, 
who have put this burden upon the taxpayers by their combina- 
tion, are sincere and want Muscle Shoals developed more than 
they want to add two or three hundred million dollars to the 
property of one man, then it will not fail and there will not be 
any danger of it failing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy 
with the desire of the Senator from Nebraska to test out some 
of these controverted questions with the House, and I have been 
urging that action all session; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Senate has been defeated by the House in every conference that 
has come up, to my knowledge, and we have only about two 
days in which to get defeated on this question. If I were not 
perfectly confident that the attitude of the Senate has been 


such that the House knows that they will defeat us—and the 
vote on the amendment over there shows that they intend to 
defeat us—I would vote for the motion of the Senator from Ne- 
braska; but I will not vote for an absolutely positive defeat 
when I am convinced that that is what will happen. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this is the 27th day of the 
month. I have never seen Senators so afraid of an appropria- 
tion bill not passing when the ist of July was just ahead of us. 
Almost every session of Congress I have seen appropriation 
bills going to conference to the very last minute, and when they 
were not agreed to we passed a concurrent resolution. Why 
are we scared now? ‘The Senator from Nevada and every other 
Senator agrees that we are right, but they say we have been 
surrendering to the House, the House has been beating us upon 
appropriation bills, and therefore they are in favor of sur- 
rendering in advance on this one, That is the attitude of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I am convinced, from the at- 
titude of the Senate on all their conferences, that we will get 
licked if we send it back, and so is the House convinced. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is worth something to postpone our licking 
for a few days rather than to take it to-day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We know when we send a coward into a 
fight that he is going to get licked, 

“Mr. NORRIS. We will not get licked unless a majority of 
the Senate stand up, as Senators have been doing to-day, and 
say, “ This is right, but I am going to vote on the wrong side 
becanse the House asked me to, and I am afraid they will win 
out.” When our debates are read in the House, it will not have 
very much of a tendency to cause the House conferees to yield 
when they find Senators saying, “ Of course, the House is wrong, 
and this is a terrible mistake; but the House is going to have 
its way, and we may as well give it to them first as last.” 

Why do we ever adopt an amendment to an appropriation 
bill? If that argument is good, why waste the time of the 
Senate by amending appropriation bills which come from the 
House? Why not say, “ The House is going to have it, anyway. 
Send it back by a formal passage, without any amendment or 
suggested amendment.” i 

Mr. President, it is not a question of who is going to yield; 
it is a question of who is right. That is conceded. For the 
first time in my experience in Congress I have found a question 
under discussion as to which everybody was agreed that one 
side was right and yet on which they were going to vote wrong. 
I point them to the famous American, who once said to a great 
ees government, “ Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

I am not afraid of sending the Muscle Shoals proposition back 
to the conference with the statement from the Senator that we 
will not agree to that amendment, They can take it or let it 
go out of the bill. They will take it. They want Muscle 
poate just as we do. They know, just as we do, that we are 
right, 

Mr. President, what is the proposition? They say, “ You can 
have the money to build Muscle Shoals, and we want you to 
have it. We want to build it; but we want to fix the appro- 
3 in such a way that vou can not work at it when the sun 

nes.” 

It is like renting a piece of land to a man and putting in the 
contract that the tenant shall not be allowed o plow any of 
the land unless it is frozen up. It is like letting a contract to a 
man to build a house and saying, “ You can work on this house 
only during the rain. When the sun shines you must let it 
rot.“ It is the most foolish proposition, it seems to me, ever 
made, and when I listen to one Senator after another agreeing 
that the proposition is wrong, that it is going to cost the tax- 
payers of the United States several million dollars extra, I can 
not conceive how they can say that they are going to vote to 
earry out that proposition. 

Mr. President, when I had the floor a half an hour or an hour 
ago I spoke about the propaganda of Mr. Silver. Since I have 
spoken I have heard from several other Senators in regard to 
the proposition, and a Senator has handed me a telegram. I 
will not read the name, but I will read the telegram. It says: 

We are depending on you to see House amendment te Muscle Shoals 
appropriation is accepted by the Senate. 

There is your command, Mr. Senator. There are your or- 
ders; take them. There is the captain; there is the fellow who 
controls the vote. You are depended on to see that this amend- 
ment is agreed to by the Senate. There is your boss. It is not 
the House of Representatives. Take your command from him. 

Who is this great general, Gray Silver? A man, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who has been on the witness stand, a man who knows 
what the Muscle Shoals proposition is, a man who a year ago 
was standing for the Government operation of Muscle Shoals, 
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who now says that the Government retention of that property 
down there at Muscle Shoals would be the greatest sin of the 
age, who is sending his cohorts over the United States, into the 
States of Senators who are members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, getting people to write them to demand, without any 
explanation, that they vote for anything that Mr, Ford's fellows 
want. 

I said in the beginning of my remarks that there is no ob- 
jection to the man who wants to support Mr. Ford; but we 
made an agreement with Mr. Ford’s own men, and it was 
understood that we would unite on this one proposition. But 
when they get it through the Senate and get it into the House, 
then they put on this kind of an amendment. 

Mr. Silver knows better than to make the argument he is 
making. He knows that he is not representing the farmers of 
America. I do not mean to criticize him for favoring Mr. 
Ford. He had a perfect right to do that. But he has not told 
the truth. I have on my desk now a letter that was sent to all 
the farm organizations, filled with misrepresentations. No- 
where in it is the real truth told to the farmers, in order that 
they may understand what the proposition is. Now, he says, 
“We are looking to you.” How many Senators have those tele- 
grams in their pockets now, saying, “We are looking to you 
to see that the House of Representatives amendment is put 
into the appropriation bill“? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Can the Senator from Nebraska 
understand why it is that thè Government should spend an 
enormous amount of money in developing the water power at 
Muscle Shoals, and then turn it over to the private exploita- 
tion of anybody? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I can not. Let me call attention to the 
position you are putting those in who have been behind Muscle 
Shoals, who have represented the Senate of the United States 
in good faith on this proposition. I speak now of the friends 
of Mr. Ford, the same as of those who are not favorable to 
Mr. Ford. I want to call Senators’ attention to where they 
are placing us. 

For weeks and weeks we have listened patiently to testi- 
mony, We have been analyzing the evidence, We have been 
reading documents by the volume, and by the unanimous con- 
sensus of opinion we agree that while Congress may not at 
once decide what the permanent policy shall be, we want to 
save that Government property, and complete that Dam No. 2. 
We can only save the Government’s property and the taxpayers’ 
money by immediate work on it; so we agreed on this amend- 
ment, which went through the Senate. 

What was said in the House debate? One of the Representa- 
tives said in that debate, among other things: 


‘The Senate amendment is merely a piece of hypocrisy. 


The Committee on Agriculture, composed of Democrats and 
Republicans, composed of men some of whom wanted Ford to 
have Muscle Shoals, some of whom were opposed to Ford, and 
some who were in favor of Government retention of Muscle 
Shoals, with all those differences of opinion, united on this 
amendment, reporting it in good faith, and induced the Senate 
to pass it, and now we are charged by those who have put this 
amendment on with being hypocrites. Are you going to cast 
a vote to-day that would say they are right when they charged 
us with being hypocrites? If your servants faithfully carry 
out what they believe to be right, and receive your approval, 
and then are charged with being hypocrites, and their amend- 
ment is being referred to as a piece of hypocrisy, how are you 
going to vote to-lay? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Did the chairman on that trip to Muscle 
Shoals, conferring, no doubt, with members of the committee of 
the House and members of the committee of the Senate, talk 
with any member of either committee who was not in accord 
with the plan to go ahead and begin immediate construction 
on Dam No, 2? 

Mr, NORRIS, I did not hear anybody oppose it. They all 
agreed that the only economical and proper thing to do was to 
go ahead. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Was not that about the only question, of 
the tremendously involved problems at Muscle Shoals, upon 
which there was general agreement? ? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that was the thing as to which there was 
unanimous agreement. 

Mr. KENDRICK. To secure an appropriation as early as 
Sipe and to begin this construction at the earliest possible 

te 


Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not very pertinent to the inquiry, 
but the Senator has just read a statement which he says was 
made in the House, which I did not see, some Member of the 
House saying that the Senate appropriation of this $7,500,000 
to complete the dam at Muscle Shoals was hypocrisy. I do 
not ask the name of the gentleman who made that statement, 
because that may not be in order, but I would like to know if 
that gentleman voted for the Senate amendment with this 
amendment added to it? 

Mr. NORRIS. He did. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the gentleman who expressed 


‘those opinions evidently thought it was hypocrisy to propose 


to build this dam in July, but not hypocrisy to propose to build 
it in October. 

Mr. NORRIS, That is the logical conclusion. I did not read 
this statement at first, until I heard all the Senators saying 
that they thought I was right, but that they were going to vote 
against me. I had read it before, but I did not pay much at- 
tention to it, because the man who made the statement is a 
Member of the House for whom I have always maintained the 
warmest kind of friendship, and I bave great admiration for 
him. He is a yery courageous man, and I was surprised at his 
statement, In my judgment, in this particular case, he is not - 
exhibiting his usual courage. I hardly know how I felt when 
I read the statement made by that man in regard to something 
which I as much as any other one man was the author of. I 
could hardly see how he could have said that, but it is there 
in the Recorp, just as I have read it. I think in a great sense 
the rejection of this amendment would be a vote of censure 
by the Senate of the United States of its Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

The Ford fellows do not care so much about that because the 
Government pays the money anyway. They think it comes 
out of the taxpayers. The Members of the House who are 
making the fight admitted they were for Mr. Ford and they 
were making the fight, they thought, in his interest. I th'nk 
they are entirely mistaken. I would not, if I had an oppor- 
tunity, take any advantage of Mr. Ford in his offer because he 
has made it in good faith, and while I do not agree with him 
at all, it is entitled to respectful consideration. 

Let me say a word in conclusion. I am reminded of it be- 
cause I see the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] is 
honoring me with his presence and also with his attention. I 
said the other day in a little colloquy with the Senator from 
Alabama that I would join with him and try to take up the 
question of a settlement of the Ford proposition. I told him 
frankly that I did not believe it could be settled at this session 
of Congress. but if there was a possibility of doing it I could 
be counted as one who would try to have it done. I said that 
I would vote to take it up even if it displaced the tariff bill, 
that I would unite with him any time where there was any 
reason to expect that we could get the bill up. Now, I want 
to modify what I said, and I think I am justified in doing 
it in view of the action taken by the House, in which it was 
plainly stated that those who took it did so because they 
wanted to force Congress to accept Mr. Ford's offer. 

I have always stated that those who were in favor of Mr. 
Ford's offer were conscientious and honest and had a perfect 
right to advocate it, and while I did not know what the out- 
come was going to be I was willing to unite with them to get 
an expeditious result. We had in a friendly way worked 
together as far as we could and agreed to disagree when we 
could not agree longer. We agreed on the Senate amendment. 
We were all acting, I take it, in good faith and we put it 
through. The charge is now made that we are not acting in an 
honorable way, that we are practicing deception, and I think 
all agreements for working in harmony have probably been 
broken on that account. If the people who want Mr. Ford to 
have Muscle Shoals can see nothing but dishonor and hypoc- 
risy in those who believe the Governmnt ought to retain the 
property and, after making, as nearly as gentlemen can, an 
agreement, if they feel disposed not to keep it any longer, the 
agreement is off. If Mr. Ford’s representatives in Congress 
or out of Congress are going to take that position, I want to 
say to them now. while I speak only for myself, that my efforts 
to obtain harmony and to obtain an agreement for the fair 
consideration of all the questions involved are at an end. 
They can resort to their methods if they want to, and while I 
am not going to resort to anything that I think is wrong or 
bad, and may do nothing, I do not know; at least I have no 
agreement that extends beyond the present time. They can 
take what they get. I will take what I get. They can fight in 
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any way they want to. E will do the same thing. If the Senate 
feels that we ought to agree to the House amendment at the 
expense of the taxpayers of America, who in the end will pay 
all the bill, and it may be many millions of dollars, let the 
Senate take the responsibility. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall delay the Senate but a 
moment, The passage that has been quoted from the House 
debates reflecting upon the motives of the Senate in adopting 
the amendment to the appropriation bill is, of course, wholly 
out of order. The Senate is entirely entitled, if it sees fit, to 
send a message to the House calling attention to the character 
of that statement. I do not suppose the Senate will do any- 
thing about it, because the Senate has fallen in the way of late 
years of yielding to the House in every contested matter of 
importance. This I have seen with a great deal of regret, 
because I think the Senate is entitled under the Constitution 
T fair consideration in matters in difference between the two 

ouses. 

Now, the same thing that I have seen so much in late years 
is presented to us again to-day. The amendment by the House 
of the Senate amendment is indefensible. I have been listen- 
ing all morning -to the debate. I have heard no one defend it 
on its merits. The sole argument is that the House will not 
accept the Senate amendment; that if we disagree we are in 
danger of losing the bill. Why is it any worse for us to lose 
the bill than for the House to lose the bill? It is no worse 
for us than it is for them. I have seen many bills go back to 
conference within four days of the end of a fiseal year. I 
have seen a great,many in the last few years, especially during 
the war, forced by business to go over the Ist of July and the 
Government has continued and still continues, It is not going 
to wreek the Army; it is not going to hurt the Government. 

It seems to me that this is a very important matter. The 
amendment of the House as it stands is economically wrong. It 
is not right or fair to the taxpayers, and it ought not to be 
accepted by the Senate. Are we to be told we can not disagree 
with it once and send it back to conference for fear the House 
will not like it and will give us something else, assuming that we 
shall yield, of course, always in the end? Mr. President, I can 
not vote that way. I shall vote with the Senator from Ne- 
braska for a further conference. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I ask for a roll call on 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
on the motion made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nonnrs J. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there is great confusión in the 
minds of some Senators, at least, as to what the motion is, 
May we have it. stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The motion of the Senator from 
Nebraska is that the Senate disagree to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate relative to Muscle 
Shoals and ask a conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps] to the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD), 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
HEnsT] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. DALI. On this question I understand he 
would vote as I intend to vote. I am therefore at liberty to 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS} to the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to ask if the junior Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. MCKINLEY} has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from INinois [Mr. McKinney} to the junior Senator 
frum South Carolina [Mr. Drar], and vote “nay.” 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD} to the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirc Hock], and vote “nay.” 
nate CURTIS. I wish to announee the following general 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; and ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Borah Kendrick McCumber Rawson 
Cummins Keyes 3 Spencer 
France Ladd Norbec! Sterling 
Goodi La Follette Norris Sutherland 
Hale Lenroot Oddie ‘Townsend 
Harreld I Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Kellogg McCormick Pomerene Willis 
NAYS—82. 
Ashurst Curtis Myers Simmons 
Bursum Dillingham New Smith 
Calder Harris Nicholson Stanley 
Cameron Harrison erman Trammell 
Capper Hefin hipps Underwood 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wadsworth 
Coit Jones, Wash. Robinson Walsh, Mass, 
rson e Sheppard Warren 
NOT VOTING—36. 

Ball Fernald McKinley Shields 
Brandegee Fletcher Moses Shortridge 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Nelson Smoot 

“row Gerry New Stanfield 
Dial Glass Owen Swanson 
du Pont Hitchcock ` Page Walsh, Mont, 
— —— Johnson Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Elkins a Ransdell Weller 
Ernst McKellar Reed Williams 


So Mr. Norris’s motion to disagree to the House amendment 
and request a conference was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House of Representatives to 
the amendment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
The question now is upon the motion of the Senator from New 
York to concur in the amendment of the House to Senate 
amendment No, 225. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NIAGARA RIVER BRIDGE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3458) to authorize the Niagara River Bridge Co. to reconstruct 
its present bridge across the Niagara River between the State 
of New York and the Dominion of Canada, or to remove its 
present bridge and construct, maintain, and operate a new 
bridge across the said river, which were, on page 1, line 4, to 
strike out “heretofore, under lawful authority then existing”; 
on page 1, line 6, to strike out all after “ Canada,” down to and 
including “ States,” in line 8; on page 2, to strike out lines 9 to 
18, inclusive; and page 2, line 19, to strike out “3” and in- 
sert 2. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I ought to ask that that go over. I 
desire to look into it. For the present, I objeet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
objects. 

THE TARIFF, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the pend- 
ing amendment of the Committee on Finance to the tariff bill. 
RETRENCHMENT OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday there appeared 
in the press of the country a statement issued by the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCorsrick], the chairman of the 
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Republican senatorial campaign committee. This statement was 
carried on the first page of the Washington Post and was 
headed : 


Says Harding plans saved $7,000,000,000 for Nation. 


Naturally it attracts the attention of the country when a 
statement is placed at the masthead of a reputable newspaper 
with a large circulation that Harding plans have saved 
$7,000,000,000.” I suppose that when the people read that state- 
ment, not only in this particular newspaper but in other news- 
papers—and it will, perhaps, be carried in some of the maga- 
zines—they wondered why we are proposing to pass a tariff 
bill; they wondered why it is necessary to lay any additional 
taxes upon the people when the present administration has 
saved $7,000,000,000 in so short a time, May I ask what has 
become of this alleged huge saving? 

I should not at this time, Mr. President, occupy the floor of the 
Senate in the discussion of this remarkable statement if it were 
not for the source from which the statement comes. Such a state- 
ment, coming from a Senator with the reputation and standing 
and mighty influence of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois, naturally would carry much weight, but when it comes 
from him as the chairman of the senatorial Republican cam- 
paign committee it is given added emphasis, and naturally will 
be read by more people and will be quoted by Republican 
leaders everywhere as the outstanding achievement of this ad- 
ministration. 

I read the statement in one respect with a great deal of 
pleasure, for I am glad to see the Senator from Mlinois again 
come to life politically. The other day when Mr, Adams, the 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, called together 
the “ purse holders” in order to obtain large contributions for 
the purpose of running the campaign and to formulate plans 
for the coming election he ignored the Senator from Illinois, 
The Senator from Illinois stated that he was not invited to 
attend that conference. In that confab it was resolved to have 
very little to do with the Republican senatorial committee, and 
the newspapers stated that the Senator from Illinois had been 
demoted. He had been relegated to an insignificant place in 
the rear of the selected few. So I am glad to see him re- 
exert his authority and employ the power of his high position 
to which his colleagues have elevated him. namely, chairman of 
the senatorial Republican campaign committee, and give out 
some kind of a statement, whether it misrepresents the facts 
or not. However, thinking people everywhere know that it is 
an impossibility for the present administration to have saved 
$7,000,000,000. I do not know where the Senator from Illinois 
got his information. It is because it may fool an unsuspecting 
few that I am now discussing it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Does the Senator from Mississippi quote 
me as having said that the present administration has saved 
$7,000,000,000 ? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh yes; but I am going to get to that in a 
moment, 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; I think the Senator can not quote me 
as saying that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, we will see in a moment what the 
Senator said. This interview states: 

Contrasting the estimates and appropriations for the fiscal years of 
920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, Senator McCormick said a Republican 
‘ongress—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. “A Republican Congress.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes— 


had saved the people $7,000,000,000. 


I arose to combat that proposition, and when I have finished, 
if the Senator will listen to me, he will acknowledge his mis- 
take. He will admit that those who prepared the alleged facts 
for him were wrong; that his figures do not represent any sav- 
ing from the estimates presented by the Democratic administra- 
tion; but the newspapers carry his statement with the headline: 

Says Harding plans saved $7,000,000,000 for Nation. 


The Senator certainly would not impugn the motives of the 
editor of the Washington Post. I can not believe that he means 
that Mr. McLean, the head of the great Washington newspaper, 
would take the facts as given in the Senator's statement and 
misrepresent those facts to the patrons of the Washington Post 
by any such headline as that. The Senator says there is nothing 
in his statement that could be construed to mean that he had 
said that the Harding administration had saved $7,000,000,000. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Now let 

Mr. HARRISON. And yet the Washington Post on the front 
page, in large type, says, in speaking of the Senator's state- 
ment: 

Says Harding plans saved $7,000,000,000 for Nation, 


If the Senator will just bide his time in patience, I am going 
to dissect this statement of his not only in that particular but 
in other particulars. I am going to demonstrate to him that his 
so-called facts are all wrong, and that he ought to make an 
apology not only to his colleagues here but to the country as 
well. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

ee McCORMICK. Will the Senator let me read my state- 
men 

Mr. HARRISON, No; the Senator may do so when I have 
finished. I am going to read it for him. 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; the Senator is going to read what 
he has before him. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I am going to read what was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, which is Republican authority 
enough, If the Senator can bide his time he can put in the full 
statement after I shall have closed my brief remarks. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I thank the Senator for his complacency. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is always kind and is always 
appreciative, 

The Senator from Illinois is quoted further as follows: 

He characterized America as an oasis of prosperity in the world. 

We shall not take issue with the Senator on that. There is 
not so much prosperity in the country now as there was when 
the Democratic administration handed over the reins of the 
Government to the Senator's party, but there is still some pros- 
perity, especially among the monopolies and trusts, to benefit 
and to foster which the Senator is always voting for legislation. 
There is every reason why there should be prosperity in 
America, The foot of no foreign foe during the World War 
ever touched the soil of America. It was during the war that, 
under the magnificent and efficient forces of a Democratic ad- 
ministration, the industrial agencies of the country were or- 
ganized; they were greased, they were oiled, they were enlarged 
so that they might take care of the great opportunities that 
would come to America following the war. Things happened in 
America that did not happen in England, in France, or in Ger- 
many. Those countries had war right at their own doors, but over 
here we were busy making our factories larger or building new 
ones so that we could accept the opportunities presented to 
America following the war, when war-torn and devastated na- 
tions would need more of our lumber and more of our iron and 
more or our steel and everything that had been destroyed or 
hampered during the war in order to set the wheels of industry 
in those countries moving. So I congratulate the Senator upon 
his allusion to America as still being an oasis of prosperity, even 
though if it had continued in force the Underwood tariff law, 
that really gave the country for eight years a prosperity un- 
rivaled and unequaled in all the previous history of the country 
we would to-day be assured of more prosperity. Why, sirs, our 
prosperity and industria! stability to-day is due, too, in large 
part to the beneficent Federal reserve system, that has given 
us the strongest and most secure credit system in all the world. 
That, sirs, was a Democratic accomplishment. 

But the Senator says: 

The unemployment in England is something like six times per capita 
the unemployment of the United States, 

The unemployment in Great Britain on September 30, 1921, 
the latest available figures, was 1,485,000, as compared with the 
lowest estimate of unemployment in the United States, 5,000,000. 

I do not know where the Senator got his figures from, but if 
they have six times more unemployment in England now in 
proportion to the population than we have in America, then 
there is certain y some unemployment over there. 

Mr. McCORMICK. There certainly is. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, in the report a few months ago of 
the Secretary of Labor of the Senator’s own party, he said 
there were upward of 5,000,000 men and women out of em- 
ployment in this country, and the Senator and others criticized 
the Secretary of Labor and his report; fault was found with it 
and every kind of influence was brought to bear upon him to 
change it in some way, so that the indictment that their own 
Secretary. of Labor had made against this administration 
touching unemployment might be modified to some extent, 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator does not mean that I criti- 
cized the Secretary of Labor for making that statement? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, not openly, perhaps, but secretly, 


es. 
A Mr. McCORMICK. I am glad to see the Senator smile when 
he says that. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
nance of my good friend. 
smiling. 


I was only smiling at the benign counte- 
I can not look at him without 
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He says: 
is increasing at a time when our 
D 1 reporten tat 2,000,000 dale t men in America have 
gone to work in the last 90 days. ; 

I should like to see the figures of the men who have gone 
to work in the last 90 days; and why did the Senator pick out 
little Scandinavia? Why did he not take the Canary Islands 
or Siam or Iceland to compare the growing unemployment of 
the United States instead of Scandinavia? 

He says: 

Last year, in terms of dollars, the exports of England and France 
amounted to a fraction more than they did during the last year pre- 
ceding the war. German exports, computed in dollars, amounted to 
one-third of their value dur the last year before the war, while 
5 exports were nearly 75 per cent greater than they were in 

The exports from this country last year, says the chairman 
of the Republican senatorial campaign committee, were 75 per 
cent greater than in the year 1914; and in 1914, under the 
Democratic administration, exports from the United States 
were higher than at any time in the previous history of the 
Government. Was there any change in the tariff laws for last 
year, under which we were exporting goods from America, from 
the year 1914? We were still operating last year under the 
Underwood-Simmons law, the wisest and best tariff measure 
ever placed upon the statute books; and thé Senator himself 
admits that under that law the exports from America last year 
were 75 per cent more than they were in 1914, when they were 
higher than ever before in the history of the Government; and 
he clinches his proposition by saying that while Germany’s ex- 
ports were only about one-third of what they were in 1914, 
and those of France and England were just a trifle more, 
American exports were 75 per cent more than they were in 
1914. 

If that be true, then why the necessity of enacting a tariff 
law such as you propose here, that will erect tariff walls of 
protection that will cause other countries to retaliate and com- 
pel these exports to drop off to what they were in the bad old 
panicky Republican days? 

But the Senator goes further: 

The work of the present Congress, Senator McCormick said, is not 
fairly understood by the American people. 

As the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] suggests, there 
would be a mob here if they did. Yes, and you will think it 
a very cruel mob when election day in November rolls around, 
and the first opportunity comes to the American people to con- 
demn what you say “the American people do not understand.” 
You have enough papers in the country to make them under- 
stand. You are working your presses night and day. You have 
your paid agents around, and your publicity bureau constantly 
at work. You certainly have carried on enough propaganda of 
misrepresentation to make them believe that you have done 
something, and yet the chairman of the senatorial Republican 
campaign committee says that “the American people do not 
understand the record of the Republican Party in the Con- 
gress!” 

And they should realize— 

He says— 
what steps have been taken by the present administration “to make 
good the waste of war and the profligate management of the Democratic 
administration during its anarchic last two years.” 

Mr. President, mistakes may have been made in the manage- 
ment of the war. Naturally, mistakes were expected; but, sirs, 
if mistakes were made, they were made by Republicans as well 
as by Democrats, I am thankful that during the war no 
partisanship was known; that in the War Department there 
were three Assistant Secretaries of War allied with the Republi- 
can Party; that in the food administration, in the railroad ad- 
ministration, in the Navy Department, and in every other de- 
partment and bureau of the Government, Republicans were 
accepted because of their efficiency and qualifications, and par- 
tisanship was not allowed to show its head. Mistakes may have 
been made, but, sirs, what was done hastened the culmination 
of the war. It brought peace to a dissipated, war-torn, and 
crying world. “Profligate waste!” What would the Senator's 
party have done if had been in control? Would it have with- 
held the appropriations that the departments asked for? Would 
it have withheld sustenance from the Army and the Navy and 
the marines? Would it have refused to appropriate money for 
ordnance and for arms and for ships and cruisers and sub- 
marines? If it would have done that, the war would have been 
prolonged for months, yea, perhaps years; but those who led 
the party during the war believed that it was best to pour out 
the money in order to provide the agencies and implements and 
Weapons necessary to bring peace to the world. The American 
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people, without respect to class, section, or party, indorsed 
that view, and had no patience with those who combated it. 
So if we made some mistakes, if there was some waste expended 
at the time, we did it in the interest of hastening peace and 
bringing victory and glory to our cause. 

The Senator says further: 

Contrasting the estimat: 

1920, 1921, 1922. and 1528. 6 ald . 
Congress had saved the people 57, 000,000,000. 

Seven billions of dollars! The Senator says now he did not 
Say it. Why did a Republican paper, such as the Washington 
Post, place it in big letters and say that the Senator said it? 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
8 oR Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 

nois? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator, when he first alluded to 
my statement, as he will see if he will turn to the stenographic 
report, quoted me as having said that the administration had 
saved such a sum, ; 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, Harding is about the only thing in 
the administration. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Daugherty is in it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; Daugherty and Harding. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do not think the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, even in debate, will want to misquote me. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will admit that the Senator from Illi- 
nois is a part of the administration. I apologize to him. 

Mr. President, this remarkable statement that goes abroad, 
read by people everywhere, says that— 

Contrastin 
of 1920, 1921, regen Tag Ae ly C 
Congress had saved the people 87,000, 000,000. 

I am wondering, now, if the Senator believes that statement, 
I am wondering if the Senator still adheres to that language. 

Mr. McCORMICK, I have it from the Budget Bureau. 

. Mr. HARRISON. Oh, the Senator says he has it from the 
Budget Bureau, which the Senator designates in his statement 
the good McCormick Budget system”; and now he goes back 
and lays the responsibility for this statement upon poor Dawes, 
who is about to lay down the reins of that great office as 
Budget Director, and give them over to General Lord, So that 
is the authority that the Senator has for saying that the Con- 
gress saved the people $7,000,000,000 from the estimates of 
the years 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923. Why, bless your soul, 
the Budget system was not in existence at that time. It has 
only been created in the last year, and yet the Senator says 
that the Budget system gave him these figures. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Book of Estimates was submitted 
to Congress annually prior to the creation of the Budget sys- 


tem. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator read the Book of Esti- 
mates? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Book of Estimates was before the 
Director of the Budget Bureau and his subordinates when they 
prepared the statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but the Senator did not read the 
estimates. I knew that he did not. I knew that if the Senator 
had read the Book of Estimates he would not have made that 
statement. He says “that in the years 1920, 1921, 1922, and 
1923, $7,000,000,000 was saved by the Congress over the esti- 
mates.” Why, here is what he counted. Here is what he did. 
I want the country to know the hypocrisy that is practiced here, 
the kind of misrepresentation that goes into the press touching 
the achievements of this Congress and this administration. 

On November 11, 1918, the war closed.. The estimates for 
the fiscal year 1920 were made in the summer of 1918, before 
the war closed. Those estimates were based on the continua- 
tion of the war another year; and so when the war closed, 
on November 11, 1918, immediately the heads of the departments 
filed a supplemental estimate, and they reduced their original 
estimates between three and four billion dollars for that year; 
and yet the Senator sends word broadcast to the country that 
Harding’s administration or the Congress has reduced the 
estimates $7,000,000,000! It is a great achievement, is it not, 
that because the war closed November 11, 1918, and because 
the estimates were made in August, 1918, and because in 
December, 1918, they were reduced three or four billion dol- 
lars at the instance of a Democratic administration, you say 
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that $7,000,000,000 was saved by the Congress from the esti- 
mates! Why, sirs, the Democratic Party did not lose control 
of the Congress until March 4, 1919; and the executive depart- 
ments March 4. 1921. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What has the Senator to say for the 
estimates and appropriations for the two ensuing years? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, the Senator is trying to get away from 
something now: z 

Mr. McCORMICK. No. 

Mr. HARRISON: And I take it that that is an admission. 
He is trying to draw me along another line of argument, away 
from the issue that I have presented here, because of the state- 
ment that he has published broadcast around the country of 
a saving’ of $7,000,000,000 by the Congress over the estimates. 
No; I shall not leave the subject yet. I want to discuss it 
further. I want to show the fallacy of the statement. I 
want to demonstrate even to the Senator its ridiculousness— 
its utter impossibility; 

When I have concluded I hope that the Senator—because I 
have great respect for his fairness—will rise and say, I made 
a mistake, because the Budget Bureau advised me incorrectly 
and wrongly about the proposition.” I hope he will say fur- 
ther, “I would not have given this statement out if I had 
looked at the estimate and considered it for myself.“ 

The estimate for the Army bill in 1918 was revised by the 
War Department voluntarily from $1,916,000,000 to $1,185,- 
000,000. Immediately following the war the War Department 
cut its estimate for that one year by $731,000,000. Yet the 
Senator takes the higher figure, which obtained before the war 
closed, and claims the reduction as a Republican achievement. 

The fact of the matter is that at that time there was not a 
Republican President in the White House, and the Republicans 
did not control either branch of Congress. We were in com- 
plete control of all the branches of the Government, and volun- 
tarily the Army estimates were reduced $731,000,000. Yet the 
Senator, accepting the suggestion of the Budget Bureau, took 
the larger figure, $1,916,000,000. 

That is not all. I have the House report here. I want the 
Senator to rise and speak now if there is the slightest doubt 
about the statement I have just made: The Senator sits silent. 
I take his silence as an admission that his figures on that one 
item for that one year were some $730;000,000 too much. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator need not accept my silence 
as an admission of anything, 

Mr: HARRISON. The Senator always speaks when he has 
something to say, and he knows how to keep his tongue when 
it would: be unwise to speak. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. That is not always true of the Senator’s 
colleagues, 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that is not true of some of his 
colleagues on the other side. They talk when they should not 
talk. Of course the Senator was not alluding to me. I[Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. President, let us take the Navy Department appropria- 
tion bill that year. In the Sixty-sixth Congress, third’ session, 
when we controlled things, the Secretary of the Navy, before 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, voluntarily reduced the 
naval estimate from $2,644,000,000 to $976,000,000. They re- 
duced it $1,668,000;000, and they did it voluntarily. Yet the 
Senator claims that that was an achievement of the Republican 
administration. They were not then in control of the House 
or the Senate or any branch of the Government. No wonder 
the people have lost faith in you: It is not surprising that 
they have no confidence in you, when statements like that are 
made as claims of ' achievements, when the cold facts show 
exactly the contrary. 

That is not all. Let us take the appropriations for fortifica- 
tions in that Congress. The fortification estimates at the same 
session were revised by the War Department, in hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Appropriations, from $574,000,000 
to $98,000,000, or a reduction of $481,000,000: Yet the Senator 
claims all that as a Republican achievement, and the Wash- 
ington Post carries it in great headlines as a Harding saving of 
$7,000,000,000: 

That is not all: I could take the record: of the Congress and 
show, even to the satisfaction of the Senator, that the large 
reductions for the Navy and Army and other appropriations 


were forced on your unwilling majority by the Democratic: 


minority, aided by a few Senators over there. It has been very 
difficult, with all of our efforts, to force any retrenchments upon 
you. The statement further says: 

Since Warren Harding took. office— 

Said Mr. McCormick— 
we have paid off nearly a billion dollars ef the national debt. 


I will tell you how you paid it off. I have the facts from the 
Department. You paid it off by salvaging funds and 
selling surplus goods which we had purchased to win: the war, 
You did not save it; you salvaged it. You sold all those accumu- 
lated goods and wares, which were purchased as necessary to 
win the war, and that money went into the Treasury of the 
United States, and it went to pay off some of the indebtedness 
of a billion dollars. Yet you: claim that in this statement as a 
great Republican achievement. 

I have here the report of the comptroller of February 28, 
1921, and August 31, 1919. The bonded: indebtedness of the 
United States on August 31, 1919, while. Wilson was President 
of the United States, was $26,594,000,000; Just before he went 
out, about six days before his administration ended, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921, the debt was $24,000,000,000.. It showed a de- 
crease of two billion and a half dollars from the time of the 
armistice, or near that, to the time the Wilson: administration 
went out of office.. 

Why did you not give the Democratic administration: credit 
for reducing the indebtedness two and a half times as much as 
you did at practically the same time that you claim a. billion- 
dollar reduction ? 

Let us go a little further in this remarkable statement: 

Under the Mecormick Budget Act 


„Good McCormick Budget Act.” 
little bit. 

Under the.“ McCormick ” , 
expenditures of the Federal Gaverument $1,000,000 B00, or 9 
cent a year. 

I suppose he got those figures from. the Budget, too: The 
Senator has seen, and I have seen, more deficiency bills come to 
the Senate from the House during this. administration than 
ever before, and they were in larger amounts. One was re- 
ported here last week to appropriate a lob of money for defi- 
ciencies which the. Budget did not provide for. So they go 
ahead and take the figures of the estimate of the Bureau of the 
Budget and make the appropriations in the regular supply bills 
and say, That is a.saving by virtue of the Budget.” Then you 
bring along one, two, three, four: deficiency bills, appropriating 
hundreds of millions of dollars, Which they do not count in the 
expenditures at all. 

Let me give the Senator one specific instance: Some time ago, 
in 1908, the Congress appropriated. $7,500: for the widow of a 
dead Representative or Senator. A lot of vou are politically 
dead and do not know it. This one was actually dead, and 
$7,500 was appropriated. The widow would not take it; first, 
because she did not want it; and secondly, after a while she 
died. So the money has been carried year after year for about 
10 or 12 years. Mr. Dawes:said, “ Let. us wipe that off,” and it 
was wiped off, and they claim that as a saving to the: Govern- 
ment by virtue of the Budget system, 

Mr. President, T hope the Budget system will come to some- 
thing, but let me remind the Senator that while his name was 
attached to the bill which created the Budget he will recall that 
President Wilson, in no less than three messages to. Congress, 
asked the Congress to establish the Budget system, and the 
Congress: passed a bill creating the Budget, it went to him, and 
he vetoed it because he said that the Congress had exceeded 
its authority in one little particular: Then it was that the 
Senator from Illinois said to himself that the President was 
right, and he wrote his bill so as to incorporate the recom- 
mendation of President Wilson, and they followed the instruc- 
tions of President Wilson in framing the law accordingly, 
Since then the Attorney General of this administration has 
said that President Wilson was right in his contention. Yet 
they claim the Budget as a great achievement of this: adminis- 
tration: 5 

Let us go further: 

Since Warren Harding took office the present Congress has reduced 


the annual aggregate of taxation by about a bilion dollars. We have 
helped: wipe off the statute books a score or two of nuisance taxes. 


Yes; you took the tax off of gin fizz and you put it on bread. 
You call that saving taxes to the people: The poor fellow who 
has to pay his taxes does not see any relief by virtue of the 
removal of any taxes by this Congress. 

Taxes! You are at work here every day and you sit up 
nights planning to put taxes on flour, and wheat,, and bread, 
and meais, and sugar, and boots, and shoes, and everything 
else that a. man has to eat to live or wear to exist. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. And salt. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, And the Senator from Illinois is a 


I have just transposed a 


party to all that nefarious scheme. I read further; 


1922. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME TAXES, 


We have been able to reduce all income taxes, so that for everyone 
they are less, for example, than those paid in the British Isles. s 
I do not see my friend the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr, Simmons] present, but I remember how he led the 
fight when the revenue bill was before this body to make the 
wealth of the country bear its just proportion of taxation. I 
remember how he fought, and was assisted by this side unani- 
mously, to reduce the income taxes of the men who make small 
incomes. I shall not forget how the chairman of the Republican 
senatorial campaign committee stood there with his great 
power, not only as a Senator but as a great political leader, 
withstanding our assaults and combating the onslaughts we 
made here day by day to reduce the taxes of the poor man. 

I shall not forget how he surrendered to the wiles and the 
influences of the White House, and tried to reduce the taxes 
on the wealth of this country—the taxes on the higher in- 
comes, Yet be has the audacity now to parade it to the coun- 
try, as the chairman of the Republican senatorial campaign 
committee, that he and his party removed some taxes from 
the people of the country. That was a miserable bill as you 
passed it. We tried to cure it as much as we could, and we 
did help it immeasurably; but if we had followed in the foot- 
steps of the distinguished Senator from Illinois and his col- 
leagues on the other side there would have been no relief to 
the man of small means in the paying of his income taxes. 

So you are trying to undo what you did then by now im- 
posing a tax upon everything that the poor fellow, who can 
hardly exist now, has to buy on the small wages that he is 
obtaining, and the smaller wages you and your party are try- 
ing to give to him. You are taxing the food which goes upon his 
ii table and the clothing which he wears upon his 

ack, 

Oh, if the American people knew what has gone on and what 
is going on now in the Congress of the United States and up 
at the White House! You pass special legislation to take care 
of certain special interests that pour out their contributions to 
you lavishly, as in the case of the National Cash Register Co. 
and as in the case of Wrigley, who comes from the Senator’s 
State and city, with his chewing gum. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. If they knew, they would rise up in their 
might now, and where they could recall you they would do it. 
They are growing more impatient now because they have to 
wait a few more months in order to cut off your political head. 

I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Mississippi 
will remember that according to the estimate of the Baltimore 
Sun the removal of wool from the free list to the tax list will 
cost the people over $300,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and they look upon it complacently 
over there, and they smile about it and boast of it, and then 
they will go down to the big shepherds in the West and say, 
“Come across, boys; give us a fat contribution so we can fill 
up our purses and try to reelect ourselves.” That is to give 
encouragement to the “ gold diggers” and the “ purse boys.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr, HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Inasmuch as the tariff duty is 
now 45 cents on wool and we have reduced it to 33 cents, 45 
cents being the rate fixed in the emergency tariff law, for which 
a number of Democrats voted, I do not think there is going to 
be very much of an increase in taxation because of a reduction 
of 12 cents in the tariff duty on wool. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator is a little fairer than his col- 
league from Illinois, because the Senator, while he does not 
admit it, knows that the so-called tariff duty of 45 cents, which 
he just mentioned, was placed there last year by a Republican 
Congress, and if guilt attaches you are responsible for it, and 
you should not now try to either appease your conscience or ex- 
cuse your action by “ getting out from under.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will say to my friend that I am 
very proud of the vote I cast for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the Senator is. 
never hurts him. r 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But inasmuch as my namesake on 
the other side of the aisle has seen fit to inveigh against the 
high tariff duty on wool, I thought I would call his attention 
to the fact that the present bill proposes a reduction of 12 cents 
a pound on wool under the existing law, and that for the higher 
tariff duty a number of his own colleagues voted. I am not 
seeking to escape responsibility. I do not call it responsibility. 
I am delighted over the tariff and over its results. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know it. The Senator is very consistent 
in all the wrongs he commits. The Senator injected himself into 
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this discussion. So let me ask the Senator a question. He is 
now talking about wool. They used to call it Schedule K. 
Was it not the Senator’s smartness, adroitness, and political 
shrewdness that caused the Senator to say to his friends on the 
committee—I do not know whether he called them “boys” or 
not, but I presume he said “ fellows ”—“ It will not do to go to 
the country with these high rates on wool under the heading 
‘Schedule K.’ Let us change it to a number.” And accordingly 
it was changed, because he knew the thought of the name 
“Schedule K“ was too odious to the people. 

2 — WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator ask me a ques- 

on 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator can not answer it; no. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, I can answer it, 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to put the Senator in too bad. 
I withdraw the question. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I do not want the Senator to 
withdraw it. i; 

Mr. HARRISON. All right. I will ask the Senator the ques- 
tion, then. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi makes it embarrassing ror me to answer the question, 
because he couples with it certain qualities and attributes 
which, perhaps, might be considered immodest if I were to ac- 
cept them without remonstrance. But the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives in the Ways and Means Committee. 
They made the numbers; we did not. That was their business 
and not ours. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator still has influence on the other 
side of the Capitol. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I thank the Senator very much. I 
wish I had some here on the other side of the aisle, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has. We love him very much 
personally over here. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I thank the Senator. It is mutual. 
What I want to say to my friend, however, is this: He speaks of 
the lavish contributions of the great captains of industry. 

Mr. HARRISON. That $25,000 which Wrigley gave the other 
night was a pretty good contribution. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It was pretty good. I hope it will 
be more frequent, ‘ 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the Senator does. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Inasmuch as the last Democratic 
candidate for President made bis campaign largely on the fact 
that we had $15,000,000 in our treasury, and toward the latter 
end of the campaign swelled it to $30,000,000, and inasmuch 


as—— 

Mr. HARRISON. From the result we can believe that. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If-we did, we very successfully 
bought up half the Democratic voters. 

Mr. HARRISON. You expended it very well and got very 
good results. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Inasmuch as when the smoke of 
battle cleared away we found that we had $1,600,000 deficit 

Mr. HARRISON. You spent that much more than you 
thought you would have to spend. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And after all these months of 
hard work, and with some pretty good collectors trying to make 
up that deficit, we are still short half a million dollars—— 

Mr. HARRISON. You will get it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I hope so. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the tariff bills stays here long enough you 
will get it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And inasmuch as the Republican 
senatorial campaign committee, of which my friend in front of 
me, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCoraick], is chair- 
man 

Mr. HARRISON. He is a bad collector, though. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And of which I am an humble 
member—and inasmuch as these tremendous sums, this vast 
outpouring of the riches of the wealthy into the coffers of 
the Republican campaign do not seem to materialize—— 

Mr. HARRISON. They have had some pretty good results 
in some States where the elections have been held recently. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not know what the Senator 
means by that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh! Go 
ahead. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have not anything more to say. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not mean Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, no. We got on very well 
without any money in Indiana. 

Mr. HARRISON. Which side? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Both. 

Mr. HARRISON. Go ahead. 


Michigan and Pennsylyania, 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. At least both of the candidates 
out there so asserted, and, being honorable men, I believe them 
both. This talk about the campaign funds and all. that sort 
of thing makes very interesting reading, and, of course, my 
friend talks on that as well as he talks on everything else. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am delighted to hear him, but, 
after all, his talk is not based on facts, because we did not have 
the money then, and we have no money now. 

Mr. HARRTSON. You will get it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We had a hole left out in In- 
diana, even. My good friend, the State chairman, became. na- 
tional chairman, and unfortunately left a bigger hole there. 
I will say that my friends and I meet once in a while and 
wonder where we are going to get the money to run the cam- 


paign, and while we are digging around for money, and they | 


are charging us with having it, I think our friends on. the 
other side are actually getting it for campaign purposes. 

Mr, HARRISON.. We are not passing any special legislation 
for anybody in order to get it. I think I have said all I care 
to say. I hope, in view of this revelation, that the chairman 
of the Republican senatorial campaign committee, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] will now apologize to the 
country for having given out the statement. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, my always generous 
friend, the monologist from Mississippi, who commiserates 
with me because modestly when I am thrust aside I do not 
seek to go forward, by his own energy and capability and 
volubility has usurped the leadership of the Democratic Party. 
But even with those qualities I doubt if he wishes to base his 
criticism upon an incomplete statement. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, T ask unanimous consent to incorporate in the RECORD 
the complete statement which I offered to the press for publica- 
tion Monday morning. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator if he still adheres 
to the figures $7,000,000,0007 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have nothing to qualify in the state- 
ment as I gave it to the press and as it will appear in the 
Reconrp, if consent is given for its publication. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, I have made a miserable failure in 
trying to convince the Senator of the error of his ways. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator has not failed to amuse the 
Senator from Illinois and the galleries, as. usual. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Illinois is granted. 

The matter referred. to is as follows: 


America is an oasis of order and prosperity in the world. With the 
resumption of A pingpin activity and general employment; the restora- 
tion. of prosperity can be postponed: only by continued 
procrastination and delay the debate of the tariff or by general 
strikes. 

Americans; are realizing now as they have not before the: great 
e in whieh Gon — ma Be e nare gt 
to the recovery of business an e a 
tion in unemployment. The has hardly understood the mag- 
nitude of the task before Congress and the ad n. 
from Genoa and P „ from Moscow and 


culture has lied under the stimulus of the 
eredits act and the 3 tariff act, the other 


during the before the ontbreak of the conflict 
— S for the fires months of this 


hold Thoughtful men and women will not forget that the im- 
rovement in agricultural prices restored the power of tHe 
rmer und so restored the interior market for the erican: manu- 


d found em ment for the American workmen. 
racing Kellogg perce á credits act. was designed to meet one of the 
most serious economic em necies in the — 2 the 3 Peo- 


25 
now from 45 to 50 cents at country elevator points. 
on the farm for about 8 cents is now wo ap 
wool on the western ranches which sold for as 
st 
The cattle men: 


rice of 3 
come ugh, and breedi, herds: are no lon, being sacrificed. 
Not only have thousands of fanmuare been carried, but hundreds and 
hundreds of banks have been saved from ba ptcy. F 
While the Kellogg credits act has been of inestimable value and im- 
ortance, the drastic retrenchment of expenditure inaugurateed by the last 
9 — and carried forward by the present Congress and the economic 
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Cotton which sol 
imately 19 cents; 
ttle as 17 cents, has 
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and effective administration of public affairs. under President Harding 
have contributed no less to the nelal recoy: of this country. I do 
not need: to dwell upon the expenditure of $11,000,000 000 b the last 
administration for which we got during the war less than 2 canon, 
less than 200 aircraft, one ship, and a nation-wide railroad wreck. But 
I think it sate | important to bear in mind the following table of 
828 for expenditure by the Exeeutive, and appropriations: made by 


Estimates. 


Porny ‘year FOOTIE E E ==- $11, 445, 446, 051. 98 
Fiscal year 1921-00 6, 267, 453, 196: 06 
Fiscal year 1922 to June 20, 1922 5, 386, 083, 458. 95 

4 Fiscal year 1923 to June 20, 1923 3, 888, 779, 720. 28 


Appropriations. 
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Fiscal year 1920 

Fiscal year NE) free RCIA SES BP OIE, 

' Fiseal year 1922 to June 20, 1922 4, 463, 151, 923. 17 
1 555 year 1923 to June 20, 1923 8, 710, 499, 001. 97 

it be clear that as compared with the sums sought to be t 

by. the Wilson administration during three years, and those *— 
Bo at by a Republican. Congress, Congress saved the taxpayers $7,000,- 
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ture of the Federal Government. by 
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increase expendi- 


took office the present Congress has reduced 
the 8 ate of taxation by about a billion dollars—by some 
eight hund million. dollars. for the current calendar year, and by a 
billion dollars a year thereafter. We have wiped off the statute books 
a score or two .of nuisance taxes which. fell m everything used b 
—.— ee and sonny. ya have : . to reduce a 
4 at for everyone they are le or example; than 
those paid in the British Isles. The additional — tax N OONA 
have reduced by about a third the tax of the family man with an income 
of $5,000 a year or less. We not only have reduced the total sum of 
eral taxation by abont a billion dol a. year, but we have reduced 
it to such a point that the Government of the nited States collects 
from its citizens per capita about one-third as much as does the Govern- 
Since Marte 1 b P. 
ce Warren rding became President the increase in the value of 
Liberty bonds, which have gone to par, amounts to about $3,000, 000. 
America appreciate what has been done 2 — 
to do, to relieve the shipper and the consumer of the tremendous burden 
laced’ upon both by the Wilson administration throu the increase 
n the railroad rates and the imposition of transportation taxes. The 
| Increase in freight e under the Democratic administration effected 
by the Interstate Commerce Commiasion by taxes or by deeree: of Doctor 
ilson, amounted to about $3,000,000, n year. We have made a 
good beginning to lift this burden from the 1 It is estimated that 
Already it has been lightened by over half a on dollars yearly, 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL BANK CHARTERS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


' 


Mr. CALDER submitted the following report: 


000, 
and what it is so 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 

9527) to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to corporate powers of associations, so as to pro- 
vide succession thereof until dissolved; and to apply said section 
as so amended to all national banking associations, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
reeommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4,.5, and 6, and the amend- 
ment of the title so as to read: “An act to amend section 5136, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to corporate 

powers of associations, so as to provide succession thereof for a 

period of 99 years or until dissolved, and to apply said section 
as so amended to all national banking associations,” and agree 
to the same. 


Lours F. MoF'appgn, 
Ponryn H. Darn, 
i Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CALDER. I ask for the adoption of the conference re- 


rt. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wonld like to have some ex- 
‘planation of it. It is rather an important measure: 

Mr. CALDER. The House passed a bill extending the char- 
ters of national banks in perpetuity; The Senate amended it, 
extending the charters for 99 years. The House refused to con- 
‘cur in the Senate amendment and asked for a conference; to 
which we agreed. The House now recedes upon every one of its 
disagreements, and if the conference report is adopted the bill 
will go through exactly as the Senate passed it. 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Phe report was agreed to. 


1922. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask permis- 
sion to have inserted in the Recorp a communication from the 
Public Committee on Coal. This is a committee of New York 
citizens interested in the coal situation, and they have written 
a letter to the President which contains some valuable sugges- 
tions in reference to the settlement of the existing trouble. I 
ask that the letter be printed in the Recon and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed in the 
Reoorp, as follows: 4 8 

Posie vies City, June m 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


of a letter ad ; 
e know of your interest in the subject matter 
sible to do to make this 
5 — coal industry. 


Mercar G. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


PUBLIC Commrrren on Coat, 
New York Oity, June 17, 1982. 
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mittee. 
mt upon you to do whatever it is 
frst ote Panel solution of the grave problem in the 
ours faithfully, 
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32 President of 
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eral rpose of which was purely 
ble pore oo Pave not made clear to what 


knowing something about the profits and costs of the m 
nies. e © © 


” 
me Pr he indeed that when an industry has something about it 


damentally wrong, and yet no one can state what is wrong, 
tee taste will have to be obtained and presented before there can pos- 


iting ce in that industry. 
ae Sop Pekara Believes that no reasons whatever, of any force with 


* rmed and impartial minds, can be stated against a cooperation, 
bed Sor pater the controversy and by the Government, in imme- 
diately setting up through congressional action commissions for the 
determination of the essential facts in the bituminous and anthracite 
industries. The longer the delay in deciding upon such necessary in- 

tion the more unfavorable will the situation become for a ra- 
ti settlement of an present strike. 
ee ee * NORMAN HAreoobp, Chairman. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the other day in discussing the 
naval appropriation bill I asked permission to put into the 
Record as an appendix to and part of my remarks certain data 
and statements from Commander Cox, Captain Beach, Captain 
Knox, and others. The reporter’s notes show that the request 
was made, but there was no response by the Chair. I took it 
for granted that there was no objection, and I now ask per- 
mission—the speech has not yet been printed—that I may put 
into the Recorp the excerpts and matter referred to in my 
former remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is or- 
dered as requested by the Senator from Utah. 

OPERATIONS OF EMERGENCY TARIFF ACT (S. DOC. NO. 224). 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 284, agreed 
to April 28, 1922, a report on the operations of the rates car- 
ried in the emergency tariff act. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the absence of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison], I ask that the report may lie on the 
table and be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sidration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before proceeding may I 
correct the committee amendment on line 8, page 99, after the 
word “ each,” by inserting a comma. I ask that that correction 
May be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we come now 
to a discussion of the most important schedule in the whole 
bill. Heretofore we have been discussing what tariff duties we 
should place upon chemicals, metal, and wood products. The 
schedule which we are now about to consider is of supreme 
importance to every man, woman, and child in America. 

We are now to consider what tariff duties we shall place 
upon the food that our people consume, the products that are 
essential to life, the food supply of our country. I can conceive 
of no section of the pending bill being more important, requir- 
ing more careful consideration, because whatever we may say- 
about what tariff duties may be fixed upon chemicals that are 
used by our industries, whatever we may say about metals 
that are made by our manufacturers, all of these products are 
only occasionally used by our people, and usually by only certain 
groups. But every household, every head of a family, every 
woman who markets, every person who lives in America, is 
bound to be interested in this schedule, because its various 
items are so intimately associated with the daily life of all. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to call atten- 
tion to the unusual situation which confronts us at this time 
in connection with the drafting of the pending tariff bill. That 
has been already referred to by various Senators who have par- 
ticipated in the debate. I think it is generally believed that 
this is not the time to fix tariff duties. I think, however, that 
before we began the discussion of the effect that the duties 
proposed on agricultural products are likely to have attention 
ought to be called to the fact that a different condition exists 
in America to-day than ever before. Heretofore in our tariff 
discussions all claims for the necessity of protective tariff duties 
have been based upon the theory that certain articles were 
capable of being produced in America at a reasonable price 
and in sufficient quantities to supply the home demand if a 
reasonable tariff duty were levied to prevent American pro- 
ducers and American manufacturers being required to compete 
with cheap foreign labor. 

The theory upon which the protective tariff duties have been 
levied, the theory of the Republican Party, as I have under- 
stood it, has been that duties should be levied to permit the 
production and manufacture in America of those commodities 
which were essential and necessary for our people and which 
could be produced here at a reasonable cost to our people if a 
reasonable protective duty were levied. That theory has been 
abandoned entirely in the pending bill. There has been no at- 
tempt whatever to determine whether or not a given commodity 
could be produced in this country at a reasonable cost under a 
protective tariff. There has been no attempt whatever in the 
drafting of this proposed legislation to confine the undemocratic 
action of bestowing special privileges on a class of our citizens 
to those commodities which could be produced in America al- 
most as cheaply as they could be produced abroad if foreign 
competition was restrained through protective tariff duties. 

It has been pointed out that we are a creditor nation; as 
such we must expect some of the goods and services of foreign 
countries to come here in order to receive pay for what we 
sell abroad. Whether we like it or not our industries are now 
dependent in part for our prosperity upon foreign trade. We 
are in the markets of the world. Twenty per cent of the agri- 
cultural products alone of this country are shipped annually 
to foreign markets; $2,500,000,000 worth of agricultural pro- 
ducts raised in this country are sold in the foreign markets of 
the world. We must, under the present circumstances, be very 
much concerned about what we do here lest we may enact tariff 
legislation which will close the foreign markets of the world to 
us and deprive our manufacturers and agriculturists of the 
large volume of foreign business upon which they have come to 
depend. The business of America is no longer confined to the 
home market, and yet many close students of economies and of 
the operation of tariff laws honestly and sincerely believe that 
the effect of this proposed legislation will be to make American 
business men dependent in the future entirely upon the home 
market. To a considerable extent the present depression is 
due to the loss of the foreign market, and we ought to be most 
cautious and most careful in what we are doing now to prevent 
the loss of this important adjunct to the business of America, 
both the manufacturing and the agricultural industries, 

One thing is certain from an impartial examination of the 
agricultural rates in this bill, and that is that a very serious 
and deliberate attempt has been made to close the door of 
Canadian trade and of Cuban trade with the American peo- 
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ple. In fact, the advocates of the high rates of duty proposed 
to be levied upon agricultural products boldly proclaim that 
one of the purposes to be accomplished will be the elimination 
of all agricultural products coming into this country from 
Canada and the elimination of agricultural products coming 
from Cuba, these countries being the two principal ones 
which have competed, if, indeed, any countries have competed, 
with our own agricultural products, 

I referred a moment ago to the fact that we export 
$2,500,000,000 worth of agricultural products, In the exporta- 
tion of those agricultural products we compete in the markets 
of the world with the agricultural products of Argentina and 
some other South American countries, with the agricultural 
products of Australia, and with the agricultural products of 
India. Thus far we have been successful in meeting that com- 
petition; thus far we have been able to hold our own in the 
expansion and development of our foreign agricultural export 
trade in the markets of Europe; but if this bill shall serve the 
purpose which its advocates assert it will serve, namely, of 
shutting out from America the agricultural products of Canada 
and the agricultural products of Cuba, I ask Senators where 
are the agricultural products of those countries to go except 
to Europe, where they will compete in the markets of Europe 
with the agricultural products which we export in such very 
large quantities? May not those who claim to be trying to 
aid the farmers be engaged in defeating their own ends? 
Surely any move that will destroy one-fifth of the markets of 
our agriculturists will prove disastrous. The farmers more 
than any other class should be interested in holding on to our 
export business. Europe is a customer of the farmer; to the 
manufacturer she is a competitor. Herein lies a great differ- 
ence in fixing tariff duties. 

There are two theories held in regard to the effect of these 
duties on agricultural products. One theory is that the tariff 
duties on agricultural products levied in this bill will have 
no effect at all; that they are merely paper duties; that the 
whole scheme and plan is political and intended to deceive the 
farmers—to make them think they are getting actual protection 
and that they will thereby receive increased prices, when, in fact, 
those who vote for them well know they will not be effective. 
The other theory is that these duties will be effective; that they 
will be reflected in increased prices to the consumer; that the 
consumer will have to pay tribute to the farmer; and that a 
new era of prosperity to the farmer will follow the enactment of 
these high tariff duties on agricultural products. 

Mr. President, Senators may take their choice. If the duties 
shall not be effective, then this whole movement is pure bunk; 
then this bill is a camouflage; then this bill is a piece of decep- 
tion ; it is a fraud and a humbug; and the rates are fixed merely 
for political purposes and with the end in view of leading 
the farmer into the belief that because tariff duties are levied 
on agricultural products in a legislative act he is to grow rich 
and become prosperous like the beneficiaries of high protection 
in the old days of high protection and big profits. 

But if these duties are going to be effective, then the con- 
sumers of food supplies are to pay upon the things which they 
eat an indirect tax higher than ever before in the history of our 
country. Let us see just what effect these high tariff duties 
are to have if they become effective. 

Mr, President, an attempt was made by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], chairman of the agricultural tariff bloc, 
in a recent speech to show that the total per capita tax burden 
as a result of the proposed rates on agricultural products and 
provisions, including sugar, in this tariff bill will be only $1.45 
and on all commodities only $3.29. 

He asserts that the tax under the Payne-Aldrich bill in 1912 
amounted to $3.20 per capita, 36 cents of which was on agricul- 
tural products, not including sugar, and 53 cents of which was 
on sugar. He also asserts that the tax under the Underwood 
bill was $2.85 per capita, which included a tax of 63 cents per 
capita on sugar and 25 cents per capita on agricultural products, 

He claims that for the year 1920, while the Underwood law 
was still in effect, the per capita tax was $3.01, which includes 
a per capita tax of 75 cents on sugar and 23 cents on other 
agricultural products. 

He estimates on the basis of statistics for the first nine 
months of the emergency tariff law that for one year under the 
emergency tariff law the per capita tax will be 98 cents on sugar 
alone and on other agricultural products 43 cents. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] reached these fig- 
ures by a rather ingenious method. He took only the total 
revenue collected in a given year at the customhouses and 
divided that sum by the population for that year. For illus- 
tration, he says that in 1914 the United States collected in 
revenue on agricultural products the sum of $24,817,322, and 


that our population at that time was estimated at 97,297,515; 
therefore the per capita tax on agricultural products, not in- 
cluding sugar, was 25 cents. . 

But this method leaves out of consideration entirely the 
effect of these duties in increasing domestic prices, Is not this 
the very purpose for which these high duties on agricultural 
products are being proposed? Unless these duties do increase 
domestic prices, how is the farmer to be benefited by them? 
How is the farmer to increase his profits except by increasing 
his prices to reach the level of these new duties? 

The Senator bases his idea of the tax burden to the con- 
sumers only on the tax paid on imports. The figures that I 
submit are based on the total consumption in this country mul- 
tiplied by the increased tax levied in the proposed bill over the 
law of 1913. 

If the rates proposed in this bill become effective, as he ad- 
vocates, in increasing the prices of all agricultural products, 
we can readily estimate just what increased tax the agricul- 
tural schedule in the pending bill will levy upon our people. 

Assuming our population to be 100,000,000 people (1914 esti- 
mate), the total tax because of increased prices of agricultural 
products due to the proposed tariff will be $1,316.569,449. 
(These figures, furnished by the Agricultural Department, only 
include increased tax on fresh meats, sugar, cereals, beans, 
potatoes, and apples.) 

The same authority estimates the per capita increased tax 
at 813.15 over the Underwood Act; and the per capita in- 
creased tax over the Payne-Aldrich Act is 863. 

The annexed table indicates the great burden that will be 
fastened upon the backs of the people of the United States by 
the tax on agricultural products if these duties become effective. 

For my own State of Massachusetts the increased cost of 
living, through the increased prices of agricultural products, 
will exceed $52,000,000. In the light of these figures, who dares 
to dispute the tremendous increased cost in living that will 
follow the enactment of this tariff bill? Add to these stupen- 
dous figures the increased cost, because of the high tariff duties 
in this bill, of shoes, cotton and woolen goods, furniture, build- 
ing materials, and so forth, and can any other word describe 
this bill better than iniquitous? 


Increased cost in total and per capita consumption as affected by the proposed tariff, 1022. 
(Prepared upon request by Department of Agriculture.) 


Total con- per 

Artick sumption— capi 
* 8 ta 

1914-1918. tari 


183, 516, 000 


15, 042, 347 +.007 
-| 2,719, 378, 000 +407, 906,700 | L. or 
1, 309, 844, 000 +117, 885, 960 | +-1.178 
=f STOR eee STNE NA ETA lisence 
41, 335, 000 +6, 200,250 | +. 062 
597, 475, 000 +179, 242, 500 | +1, 792 
Sugar pounds. .| 8, 387, 869, 756 +48, 985, 10 J. 400 
Meat, fresh: 
Beef. .........do....} 7, 758, 876, 400 +271, 560,674 | +2, 714 
Mutton...... do. 637, 754, 200 +15, 943,855 | -+.159 
S do. -| 9,817, 827, 200 +73, 633,704 | 4. 738 
Beans bushels.. 13, 678, 948 +12,995,001 | +.130 
Potatoes do 380, 410, 535 4-132, 382, 866 1. 323 
Apples +39, 684, 947 
FARR REELE AT TITO A S AT A E 


Nory.—The consumption and population of 1914—1918 are used because 
they are the last complete figures available. Population, based on the 
average term 1914 to 1918, 100,050,163. Other products upon which 
tariff duties have been increased, such as milk, butter, cheese, onions, 
vegetables, fish, and poultry, are not included in these tables. 
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Mr. President, these figures reveal the terrible consequences of 
high tariff duties om the bare necessities of life. At the very 
period when we are attempting to deflate the enormous costs of 
production and the excessive prices prevailing as a result 
of war conditions, it is proposed to increase the cost of living 
to the American people to the extent of $1,316,569,449 per 
annum, 

It is unbelievable. It is inconceivable that any public man 
wouid for one instant seriously consider such a proposition, 
Yet, so great has been the pressure exerted on the majority 
party in Congress by the agricultural tariff bloc that unless the 
American people make emphatic protest without delay their 
living expenses for what they eat are to be increased at the 
rate of over one and one-quarter billion dollars per year. 

As the figures are based upon the consumption and population 
for the average period from 1914 to 1918 in all probability with 
our increased population and the consequent increase in con- 
sumption, these figures should more definitely be estimated at 
one and one-half billions—a sum greater than the entire national 
debt of the United States at the time of our entrance into the 
World War. 

Our people: are to be inflicted with an indirect tax burden 
aniuually amounting to about one-fifteenth of our entire debt 
from the World War, excluding foreign loans. 

The heavy income tax burdens, the excess profits taxes, and 
the high surtaxes which corporations and wealthy individuals 
have had to bear during and since the war sink into insignifi- 
cance compared with the burden that the advocates of these 
agricultural tariff duties seek to force upon the great army 
of American toilers and consumers. Are the people of the 
United States ready to surrender without vehement protest 
Just because the majority party in Congress have surrendered 
to the threats and intimations of the agricultural tariff 
bloc? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should prefer to have the 
Senator ask me whatever questions he desires after I have fin- 
ished my argument. I should like to develop it in my own way, 
ami I think I can save time if the Senator will wait until a 
later time. 

Mr. GOODING. I thought possibly at this time the Senator 
might have some figures as to the duties on manufactures, and 
hew much they are reflected on the people. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator has declined to yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I will come to that; and the 
Senator does not disconcert me by any figures about protection 
upon manufactures. I will come to discuss the difference be- 
tween protection to manufacturers and protection to agricul- 
turists. Different principles underlie these industries, and at 
the proper time in the course of my argument I shall be very 
glad to discuss that phase of this subject. 

Mr. President, can it be seriously denied that this bill at- 
tempts to make a raid upon the consumers of this country such 
as was never before dreamed of? 

May I ask my Republican friends what explanation they are 
going to make to the industrial workers of this country, to the 
people in the industrial centers of this country, to the bankers, 
to the professional men, to the teachers, to that great army 
who are not beneficiaries of protective tariff duties, in the mills, 
and factories, and on the farms? What explanation is to be 
made for placing upon them a burden of $1,500,000,000 per 
annum? : 

It has been said that this bill was a bill to get the votes of 
farmers, to get the votes of laborers, and to get the votes of 
special interests. It may be a bill to get the votes of western 
farmers—I can not speak for that constituency—but it is not a 
bill to get the votes of the laboring people, because you can not 
reduce the wages of the laboring people as they have been 
reduced—from 30 to 50 per cent in the last year—and then pro- 
pose legislation to increase materially the cost of the things they 
must have in order to sustain life itself and expect to get their 
votes. ; 

Some reasons might be given in favor of laboring people sym- 
pathizing with high tariff duties. Something might be said— 
indeed, I have heard it said, and said with good political re- 
sults—to the effect that working people should oppose the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress because it would mean tariff 
revision, a lowering of tariff duties, and thereby a lowering of 
the wages of the working people. I have heard that said, and 
I have known of its results politically. 

Ah. but they cau not be fooled now. Their wages have been 
reduced, their wages have been lowered, their wages have been 


materially cut, and now, with wages lowered, with wages cuf, it 
is proposed to increase their costs of living. The laboring people 
have learned to their sorrow there was a good deal of ‘difference 
between a wage of $5 a day when the cost of living is $4 a day 
and a wage of $4 a day when the cost of living is $5 a day, yet 
it is proposed through this legislation to tell the laboring man 
whose wages have been cut from $5 to $4 a day, and whose cost 
of living has been increased from $4 to $5 a day, that he ought 
to enthuse and cheer over this legislation and vote the Repub- 
lican ticket in the next election. 

Mr. President, are protective tariff duties a benefit to the 
farmer? Let us see. Everybody knows that wages to-day are 
fixed and determined more than ever upon a basis of cost of 
living. If this bill results in increasing the cost of living the 
laboring people will demand higher wages, and higher wages 
means that the farm workers will leave the farms and go into 
the cities, where higher wages are paid; as farm labor be- 
comes scarce higher wages will be demanded, and the farmer 
himself will lose through the effort made to increase the 
prices of farm products, which must be bought and used by 
everybody. z 

But there is another aspect of this question from the farmer's 
standpoint which must be considered. How much protection 
is the farmer getting, anyway? How does that protection 
balance with the protection given to the things the farmer 
—.— buy? I have an interesting table on this phase of the 
ssue. 

For the first time it is claimed here that the farmer must be 
put on an equal footing with the manufacturer ; that he must be 
given tariff protection, as the manufacturer has been given 
tariff protection; that he must be given an opportunity to 
acquire great wealth; that he must be given an opportunity 
to make money; that he must be given an opportunity to 
join the privileged classes of America who have benefited by 
high tariff duties in the past. Let us consider the difference 
between a protective tariff duty upon the product of the 
farm and a protective tariff duty upon the product of fhe 
manufactory. 

HOW THE FARMER IS BEING FOOLED. 


Mr. President, the friends of the farmer should be urging 
reductions in tariff duties on what he buys instead of trying to 
equalize the rates between agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts. Manufacturers, like agriculturalists, get no benefit from 
tariff duties where there are no imports and where unrestricted 
competition prevails in the home market. 

When the absence of competition permits monopolies to fix 
prices on trust-made goods not merely at the cost of produc- 
tion but at cost plus the duties, protective duties are inde- 
fensible even if there are imports. Such duties are equivalent 
to the issuance of licenses to the trusts to profiteer upon the 
public. Enormous profits and swollen fortunes have been the 
result of such protection in the past. The pending bill con- 
tinues this nefarious system of levying high protective duties 
on import commodities likely to compete with trust-made com- 
modities. 

The manufacturers who benefit by protective tariff duties 
that are at all defensible are those engaged in producing com- 
modities that either do not entirely supply the home market 
and must, therefore, compete with comparable imported com- 
modities, or if they do supply the entire domestic market are 
threatened with competition through importations from abroad 
in such volume as to be a factor in reducing domestic prices. 
In such instances manufacturers may claim protection against 
cheap foreign labor by tariff duties that equalize the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad; such tariff duties 
serve the purpose of permitting the manufacturer to obtain a 
price here equal to the price of production abroad plus duties 
collected at our customhouses upon the foreign-made competi- 
tive article. 

But the agricultural industry in this country abundantly sup- 
plies the demands of the domestic markets—we export large 
amounts of agricultural products—and competition is so keen 
and widespread that prices on almost all products are fixed 
upon the basis of supply and demand at home and not upon the 
basis of the prices of imports which are negligible, except in 
the cases of citrus fruits, sugar, and nuts, 

The following table shows to what extent various manufac- 
tured commodities that the farmer must buy are taxed and 
incidentally how the protective system penalizes him, Of what 
benefit is a protective tariff system to the farmer when even if 
effective he gets an average protection of 20 per cent on what 
he produces and must pay. on the average, 44 per cent protec- 
tive tax on what he buys? 
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Comparison between ad valorem duties on agricultural products and 
mg ad valorem duties on articles farmer must buy. 
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x sacon woolen cloth, clothing, blankets, gloves, shirts, underwear, 
osiery, e 

2Includes cotton cloth, clothing, blankets, gloves, shirts, hosiery, 
underwear, etc, ` 


Above rates are average to cover all articles in a schedule. 


The farmer is engaged in a business which is scattered all 
over the country, a diversified business, where there is keen 
competition, where there are millions engaged in the same busi- 
ness competing one with the other. 

The table which I hold in my hand will give some idea of the 
extent of competition between the farmers, and competition is 
a factor in price fixing. The number of persons engaged in 
cattle raising in this country, according to the statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture, is 5,358,243, and the average pro- 
duction per farm is 12 cattle. 

Contrast that kind of a business with the manufacturing 
business, where there are only a handful engaged in manufac- 
turing a product, who can change the style and character of 
their product, who can indirectly combine with each other to 
control prices and stifle competition. There tariff duties may 
be effective; but with competition such as exists between the 
cattle raisers it is a very serious question if any tariff duties 
are effective. 

Let us take one of the poultry products. Four million eighty- 
eight thousand one hundred and sixty-nine people who are 
commercially engaged in that business in this country have 
made reports, and the average sale of eggs by those people was 

247 dozen per annum. 

Let us take peanuts. Two hundred and thirty thousand three 

hundred and eighty people are reported as engaged in the pro- 

duction of peanuts, and the average sale by each per annum 
are 119 bushels, 

Three hundred and seventy-seven thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two people are producing apples on a commercial basis, 
and the average sale by each is 261 bushels. 

Four million eight hundred and fifty thousand eight hundred 
and seven persons are engaged in raising swine and selling 
them commercially, and the average sale annually by each of 
them is 12 swine. 

I will not take the time to discuss the table further. 
read it. 

Table showing the number of commercial producers of agricultural 
products and the average sales per producer. This table shows the 
vast number of domestic producers who compete 5 themselves in 
supplying our markets with agricultural staples. It this competi- 
tion, rather than imports, that is the major factor in determining 
prices of agricultural commodities. 
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Table showing the number of commercial producers of agricultural 
products and the average sales per producer, ete-—Continued. 
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76,600 | $279. 
678, 562 | 249.8 bushels. 


This information obtained from the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that competition is so extensive and general that 
tariff duties can not in general affect the prices received by the 
farmers. Supply and demand will regulate prices regardless of 
tariff duties, as imports of these products are negligible. 

Mr. President, I have been calling attention to the difference 
in the effect of tariff duties upon the farmer and the manufac- 
turer, Protective duties up to the time of the introduction of 
this bill, which were a benefit to the manufacturer, were based 
upon the necessity of encouraging the growing industries of the 
country. It was claimed that infant industries which only pro- 
duced 20 or 40 or 50 per cent of the consumption, but which, if 
given a reasonable protective duty to keep out competitive com- 
modities made by the cheap labor of Europe, could gain a foot- 
hold, become prosperous, and be able to supply at reasonable 
prices the necessities of our people. 

Bear in mind that no person until the presentation of this bill 
ever before asked for protective duties upon any industry that 
took care of the entire consumption of this country. The farm- 
er's business more than takes care of consumption. He exports 
20 per cent of his production. So we have when we consider 
tariffs on agricultural products an entirely different proposition 
confronting us. Tariff duties upon products which are produced 
in such abundance have heretofore been held unnecessary. 
Tariff duties placed upon products that did not supply wholly 
our home markets helped such producers. Such producers 
through protection could charge a price equal to the cost of pro- 
duction plus the tariff duty paid at the customhouses of the 
country. 

The bill completely abandons every Republican theory of 
protection. Trusts and over-producers of manufactured arti- 
cles alike share in the benefits of the bill; also the industry that 
is only producing 8 or 5 per cent of the consumption, as well as 
the industry that is producing 95 per cent of the consumption. 
That is one of this bill’s fatal defects. Nobody was asked, in 
levying a duty, “ How much is your production? Are you able, 
if encouraged by tariff duties, to supply the demands of the Amer- 
ican people?” That is not all we should ask, but “to supply 
the demand at a reasonable price and not at an exorbiiant 
price?” Everybody who produces, everybody who manufac- 
tures has in this bill been given protection, and the result is 
that the American people are to be burdened as never before 
with increased prices as a result of these rates. If the average 
increase over the Underwood law for eight or ten of these 
agricultural products is $13, who dares to say what the increase 
will be when we add on all the other items named in the bill? 

Mr. President, I said a moment ago that the farmer ought to 
be urging a reduction in tariff duties on the things that he buys. 
He ought to be protesting emphatically against any trust-con- 
trolled product in America receiving tariff protection. It is 
indefensible, it is vicious to permit an industry which abso- 
lutely controls prices of a commodity to increase its prices 25 
per cent, as may be the case under the duty fixed in the bill on 
such articles as cash registers and many others that might be 
named. 

Of course what the farmer takes in for the sale of his products 
he converts into the things that he and his family must use. 
The money comes in, let us say now, in increased amount by rea- 
son of the protection levied in the bill. Ah, but the money goes 
out, and on practically everything that he buys he is asked to 
pay 100 per cent increase protective duty over the protection 
given him. Let us see the figures. 

Mr. President, I called attention a moment ago to the fact 
that it was boastfully claimed that one thing the bill would 
do anyway would be to shut out the products of Canada and 
Cuba. Canada is our best customer. Canada takes more of 
our products than any other country in the world. Tell me 
the bill is not going to destroy our export business? As the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] just suggests, Canada takes 
twice as many of our goods as she sells to us, 

I want to call attention to a table which shows the extent of 
business that we are doing with Canada, because the bill in 
many of its particulars is a special drive at Canada. Many of 
the imports which come into this country come over the line 
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from Canada, particularly in the northeastern part of the coun- 
try. My own section of the country buys milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, and sometimes meats, poultry, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, which are not produced in my section of the country in 
sufficient quantities to take care of the demand. 

I hold in my hand a table or diagram which shows the 
amount of American products which were exported during the 
month of May to the different countries in the world. Canada 
leads off. Canada’s per capita purchases from the United 
States was $6.28. Cuba is next, the country against which an- 
other drive is being made to keep its agricultural products out, 
had a per capita purchase of $3.28. Next was Holland, $1.86; 
next the United Kingdom, $1.59; next Australia, and so on. 

The countries that were the principal buyers of our exports 
in that one month were as follows: Italy, $7,000,000 worth of 
products; Japan, $23,000,000; France, $19,000,000; Germany, 
$36,000,000; Mexico, $11,000,000; Argentina, $7,000,000; Aus- 
tralia, $7,000,000; United Kingdom, $13,000,000; Holland, $13,- 
000,000 ; Cuba, $10,000,000; Canada, $44,000,000—three times as 
much as Germany, and more than three times as much as the 
United Kingdom. 

I think there is one thing the bill will do. The bill is to 
confine the business of America to our home markets. You may 
succeed in doing that, but when you do that you will destroy 
and decrease the business of this country 20 per cent. You 
have shut out and you are shutting out the products of the 
whole world. You are building a wall around us and you are 
saying, “We want no business with anybody. We are willing 
to sell but unwilling to buy.“ What fools such a policy will 
make of our business seekers looking for orders for American 
products in the markets of the world. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will yield to me for a mo- 
ment, I should merely like to say that the emergency tariff 
law rates in some respects are higher than are the rates in the 
pending McCumber bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will not yield now to the 
Senator from Idaho. I will gladly yield to him when I get 
through with my argument, but I want to pursue the course of 
my argument in my own way. 

Mr. President, what is going to become of the $2,500,000,000 
worth of agricultural products which we export from this coun- 
try if we build this tariff wall and keep everything from com- 
ing in? What is to become of that? Are the people in the 
world going to come to us on their knees and beg for our agri- 
cultural products, when we have closed our gates to their goods? 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber will close the door 
in another way. If the rates on agricultural products shall be 
effective and their prices are thereby increased, then thé for- 
eign markets will be closed, because the nations of the world 
will not come here for high-priced agricultural products. 
Whichever position Republican Senators take, they can not jus- 
tify these high rates of duty. 

It is said that this was a bill to stop the American people 
from eating. I can not understand the political sagacity, I 
can not understand the policy of the Republican Party, on the 
eve of a political campaign permitting their opponents to show, 
as they can show, as they will show, and as they have shown 
on this floor, that Congress is proposing to pass a law which 
taxes the poor people of America—the rich always can stand 
taxation—which taxes the poor people of America, in the midst 
of the greatest depression ever known in this country, higher 
than they were ever before taxed. What answer can Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber make to these figures? What 
answer can be made to the consuming public of America when 
attention is called to the excessively high and unreasonable 
and indefensible duties on agricultural products which have 
been levied in the pending bill? What is the reason for these 
duties? 

I come now to discuss a very important feature of this proposed 
legislation. I want to ask the Senate this question: I want to 
know why the Republican House of Representatives has been so 
derelict in its duty and so neglectful of the farmer? I want to 
know why nearly every rate on agricultural products fixed in 
this bill by the other House has been repudiated and a substan- 
tial increase made by the Finance Committee of the Senate? 
Either the House has been derelict in its duty; it has been in- 
different or neglectful of the farmer, or the Committee on 
Finance has levied duties which even the Republican members 
of the other House could not in conscience support. Either the 
House rates are just or the Senate rates are just. If the House 
rates are just, then the Senate rates are indefensible, as I shall 
show by a table which I shall submit, proving that in the bill as 
reported by the Senate Finance Committee the rates of duty 
upon agricultural products have been increased from 20 per cent 


to 350 per cent over the House rates. What is the explanation? 
The explanation is that the Senate has an agricultural tariff 
bloc while the House of Representatives has none; and the rates 
in the bill now pending were made largely through the influence 
of the Senate agricultural! bloc. 

Mr. President, the influence of the agricultural bloc on the 
Senate Finance Committee is shown by the following increases 
in the tariff duties on agricultural products in the Senate bill 
as compared with the House bill: 


Table showing increased tariff rates named in the Senate bill at the request and through 
the influence of the Republican agricultural tariff bloc. 


Per cent of increase due 
ti of the 
agricultural bloc. 


Senate bill. 


Senate bill | Senate bill 
over House me TE ot 


pound. + 
Fresh mik 1 cent per gallon. A fr 
ion. 
6K 5 cents per gallon * 
on. 
Poultry, live... 2cents per pound) 3 cents per pound 


Euy, dressed 4cents per pow 


30. cents 
bushel. 


Almonds, not shelled.) 4 cents per pound Scents per pound 25 per cent | 663 percent. 
„ Shelled ..... 12 we per 5 per aay “apd 275 per cent. 
Walnuts, not shelled .| 24 0 per 4 cents per pound] 60 per cent | 100 percent. 
Walnuts, shelled... .. 73 os per fos per ... do 200 percent. 
White potatoes 42 cents per 100 | 58 * 100 | 38 per cent | Free list 


pounds. | 
30 per cent ad | 50 per cent 100 percent. 
valorem. | 


1 Free from countries not imposing a duty on our exports of the commodity. 
No corresponding provision. 8 7 si zi 


Table showing that the Senate bill reduces the tariff duty on those products in the agri- 
cultural ule in which the Republican egricaliurel tariff bloc is not interested. 


Senate bill. 


$200 head. 
Free list. 


II cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 
| 25 per cent ad valorem, 


foreign valuation. 
-| 5eents 


Produced in the northeastern States. 
3 Southern States 


Carolina, — 8 
Produced in 
potas only a trifle of our 
y Democrats. 

Much has been said in Congress and in the press relative to 
the influence of the agricultural tariff bloc with the Senate 
Finance Committee in fixing high tariff duties on agricul- 
tural products. That such influence and pressure was success- 
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fully used can not be denied in view of the information con- 
tained in the table presented, which demonstrates that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee amendments increase the House rates 
from 20 to 350 per cent. : 

That the Senate Finance Committee, if left uninfluenced, 
would in all probability have reduced the House rates is evl- 
denced by their action upon those agricultural products in which 
the agricultural bloc was not interested. The rates on agricul- 
tural products of the States not represented by the agricultural 
tariff bloc were either left unchanged or reduced. 

It is also to be noted that rates were invariably lowered on 
agricultural products raised in the Democratic States of the 
South. It is inconceivable that a political party would carry 
partisanship to such an extent as to discriminate in tariff legis- 
lation against the products of those States which are represented 
in Congress by members of the minority party, yet tables sub- 
mitted support such a claim. 

This action of the majority places all the burdens of protec- 
tion on the agriculturists of the South, without giving them any 
of the benefits claimed for protection. 

There can be no doubt now of the powerful and effective influ- 
ence of the agricultural tariff bloc. Whatever we may say in 
condemnation of their selfish interest and provincialism, the 
attitude of those who yielded to their influence is more repre- 
hensible, because many of them represent constituencies that 
will have to pay dearly for the increased costs in living follow- 
ing such unjustifiable and pernicious tariff duties. 

Mr, President, I am not going to discuss this schedule as a 
whole any longer. Let me say that I have no feeling but that 
of sympathy for the farming interests of this country. I know 
they have suffered much during the recent depression. I do 
think that when we come to consider the question of establish- 
ing protective tariff duties upon agricultural products we should 
consider the consumer as well as the producer. I think that 
when we come to consider placing tariff duties which are taxes 
imposed upon our countrymen, we ought to be very, very careful 
to be fair and just and reasonable to all the interests and to all 
classes in our country, 

I wait to see what answer will be made from the other side 
of the Chamber. I wait to see if the claim is that these duties 
are not effective and will not be reflected in prices. If that is 
the claim then this bill is a fraud, because no one can tell me 
that protective duties upon manufactured products have not 
been in the past chiefly and largely effective, and that prices 
have not increased as tariff duties have increased. 

I am not unmindful of the difference, The demand for agri- 
cultural products in this country is not sufficient to consume 
what we produce, while the demand for manufactured products 
in most instances is enough to consume more than we produce, 
and an altogether different tariff principle applies under those 
circumstances. 

If the answer is that these duties are effective, then I ask for 
some explanation; I ask for some reason advanced why the 
people of America must be burdened with this heavy tax; why 
for the first time we have increased the tariff duties so exces- 
sively, to such an extreme extent, so sweepingly and so exten- 
sively, upon the things which are necessary for life itself. 

Mr. President, as we progress with the discussion of this 
schedule I hope that the committee may realize the folly and 
the injustice of levying such high rates upon the agricultural 
products named in this bill, and I hope that they will follow 
the course pursued in some of the other schedules, where, after 
attention has been called to the excessive rates fixed on some of 
the products named, there has been an occasional effort made 
to reduce those rates. 

I do not know of any schedule in this bill that is so inde- 
fensible; that is going to result in such serious consequences 
to the American people; that is going to upset our economic con- 
ditions so much as the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I am prepared now to an- 
swer any questions that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] 
or any other Senator desires to ask me. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not think I care to ask the Senator 
any questions 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall answer only a few 
of the arguments of the Senator from Massachusetts. We have 
now nearly reached the hour of 4 o’clock, and the only amend- 
ment we have acted on in the bill so far is that we have agreed 
to place a comma after the word “each.” I hope to get some 
action beyond that before the day closes, and therefore I shall 
abbreviate my remarks very much. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator does not object to my discussing for an hour such an im- 
portant schedule as this one. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; not at all. I object neither to the 
argument nor to some of the things that I can not understand 
in the argument. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that yesterday our good 
friends upon the other side discussed all day the little item of 
shingles, and with great learning and with great ability, and in 
the main I agreed with the arguments of most of the Senators 
and yoted with them; so the Senator from North Dakota can not 
object to the discussion that has taken place here to-day. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Oh, do not think for a single moment that 
I am objecting to the argument. The argument made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts was along the lines of this tariff, 
It was a pertinent argument, and proper from his standpoint, 

Mr. KING. As were the arguments of our Republican friends 
yesterday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Tes. I am simply excusing myself for not 
going fully into an answer to what the Senator has said this 
afternoon, because I want to get a vote on one or two of the 
items if possible. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts 
that every man who labors in the city, that every woman who 
sews in the city, that every clerk and every other kind of indi- 
vidual who lives in the great cities, is interested in a tariff 
upon food products; but I want to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that every man who labors upon the farm for a wage 
that is one-tenth of what his neighbor in the city receives for an 
equal number of hours is also interested in this food schedule 
and in the tariff. 

I want to tell him that every man who gets up at 4 o'clock 
in the morning to attend to his chores and milk his cows and 
feed his horses, and gets out at daylight in the field, is also 
interested in what he is going to get as a result of his labor; 
and every good wife that gets up at half-past 8 in the morning 
to get the breakfast for that farmer is also interested in this 
tariff schedule; and I eall his attention to the fact that every 
little child with tattered skirts and bare feet that is running 
around under granaries and barns to find a stray egg in order 
to get a dozen or two dozen or four dozen eggs in order that 
she may buy stockings for the fall is also interested in this 
tariff bill and in what she is going to receive for those eggs. 
I want the Senator, before he dries his eyes after discussing the 
woes and cares of those who live in the cities, to take just one 
cursory glance over the country, look at the one-third of the 
population of the United States that live there, see how meagerly 
they live, see how economically they dress, go out and see them 
going to their churches upon a Sunday morning, even in their 
best array, and then compare it with the appearance of the 
girls and the boys who are coming out of the churches in the 
great cities and who dress as well during the week days as they 
do on Sunday. I am considering that they have an interest in 
the price of the things which they produce; and I hope the Sen- 
ator will not refrain from extending his sympathy to those who 
are most in need of that sympathy and of whatever assistance 
can be rendered them through a tariff or through any other 
means that we can devise. 

The Senator knows just as well as I know that more or less 
through a system of protection we have builded up the great 
cities, we have builded up the price of labor, we have increased 
the great profits in the cities, until there is one plane of living 
in the country and another and much higher plane of living in 
our cities. Does the Senator then condemn those who want to 
bring the farmer up just as nearly as possible so that his earn- 
ing capacity may to some extent measure up more nearly to the 
earning capacity of the millions who live in our great cities? 
I admit that we can not do that at a single stroke. I admit 
that we can not pull down the price of labor in the great cities 
to-day so that it will meet the comparable earning capacity of 
those who labor upon the farm. To attempt to do it at a single 
stroke would bring consternation to the whole country. 

What is our duty, then? Not to pull down the one, but to 
raise up the other gradually, step after step, until we secure a 
condition of greater equality between the residents and the 
earners of our great cities and those who live upon the farms. 
I may not live to see the day, but I pray to God the day will 
arrive when the boy and girl out on the farm will have as many 
of the comforts of life as the brothers and sisters who live in 
the great cities, and toward that my effort, though weak, will 
be directed in the making of this tariff bill. 

I agree with the Senator that we have raised the rate on 
nearly every agricultural product above what the House fixed. 
I will take my share of the responsibility for so doing. We 
would have done so, irrespective of farmers’ blocs, in my 
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opinion. I am glad to agree with them. I am for any assist- 
ance which they have rendered in securing greater justice 
for our agricultural class. It is equally true that we cut down 
practically every rate which the House fixed on the manufac- 
turer’s product. 

Thus, taking our bill as a whole and comparing it with the 
bill as it passed the House, we have raised the duties on 
agricultural products and we have lowered the duties on 
manufactured products. Some Senators think we have not 
gone far enough. That may be true; but we aim to give 
reasonable protection to both the agricultural and to the 
manufacturing industries of the country. 

I have stated before that we have from year to year so raised 
the standard of cost in the field of production, in the manu- 
facturing industries, that it requires a greater equivalent ad 
valorem to give them protection, with their higher labor costs, 
than it does upon the ordinary agricultural products, and we 
have not been hesitant in giving a higher rate where that higher 
rate was demanded. 

The Senator tells us that unless we buy from a country we 
can not sell to that country. How often has that false asser- 
tion been made and how many years have the facts discred- 
ited it? Let the Senator from Massachusetts take the Ameri- 
ean trade with the United Kingdom for the last 50 years and 
he will see that under a protective tariff we have sold to the 
United Kingdom from two to four times as much as we have 
bought from the United Kingdom, Let me ask the Senator 
in all good faith how many years is it going to take to demon- 
strate to him that his theory is not right? One year? Two 
years? We have demonstrated it for 50 years in our trade 
with Great Britain. 

Mr. President, the people of any country buy where they 
can buy to the best advantage; they sell where they can sell 
to the best advantage, If Great Britain can get her wheat 
any cheaper from India or from Russia or from Australia, 
she is going to get it there, and if she buys from us she does 
so because she has to do it. She comes over here and buys 
our cotton because she can not get it anywhere else. What 
does she do with it? She manufactures it and sells some of 
it back to us, but most of it she sells to India, to South Africa, 
to South America, to Australia, to Canada. She is interested 
in buying where she can buy best and selling where she can sell 
to the best advantage; and there is nothing on earth in the 
proposition that one country has to trade evenly with another 
country—certainly not in the same things which each pro- 
duces. 

Two boys may trade 50-cent jackknives with each other for 
years, and neither of them would be any better off at the end 
of the time, It is only when one sells something that he does 
produce to another who sells something not of the same kind, 
but that is not produced by the first, that we get any kind of 
proper, economical trade, 

We have the cotton here, and if we can make the cotton 
cloths here it is all nonsense for us to say that we will send 
our cotton over to Great Britain, sell it to Great Britain, and 
then buy it back from Great Britain. Let us sell what we have, 
produce what we can, and let Great Britain sell what she has, 
and sell it where she can, and in that way you will get the best 
economic and commercial conditions in the world. 

I will not say I am entirely surprised at the Senator’s argu- 
ment, because the argument has been made very often in the 
matter of the rates of duty upon agricultural products. Sen- 
ators on the other side seem to be afraid of taking one horn or 
other of the dilemma. They want to say two things; they want 
to say, first, that the duties on these food products do not in- 
erease the prices, and therefore they do not do the farmer any 
good; and in the next breath they want to say to the city 
dweller that they do increase the prices, and therefore that they 
harm him. 

So the Senator from Massachusetts says that you can take 
either one of these propositions. Oh, no, Senator, let us not 
take either one; let us take the one we believe in and stick to it. 
Let us make the same argument out on the farm that we make 
in the city. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Which is the Senator’s argu- 
ment? e 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I will give mine, and give it right now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator believe 
these duties will be effective in raising the prices of agticul- 
tural products? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me give my idea, if the Senator will 
hold his soul in patience. I do not believe that one man gets a 
better price for à thing that he has to sell unless somebody 
pays a better price. I am willing to stand on that proposition. 


If the farmer sells his bushel of wheat, under a tariff duty, for 
20 cents more than he would sell it for without a tariff duty, 
Somebody pays that 20 cents. 

I am not prepared to say that in every instance the final con- 
sumer who buys the loaf of bread is going to pay that 20 cents 
in the added cost of that loaf of bread. He may or he may not. 
In the case of a great many articles there is such a wide spread 
between the foreign price and the final selling price to the con- 
sumer that a duty may be absorbed twenty times over and need 
not be carried on to the ultimate consumer. 

We had before us a short time ago a hat, which cost 96 cents 
a ah 5 ee anew York for $7. The duty on the 

r cent ad valorem. 

have ‘soba geri The duty, therefore, would 

o not think that duty was considered at all in selling that 
96-cent hat for $7. It was not carried on to the omit 
Every article will sell for what the trade will bear, and I am 
coming more and more to believe that that is generally the 
rule of sales, rather than close competition. Often competition 
is such that it may seriously affect the price. I can take half 
a hundred articles, in my mind at this moment, and show that 
vadis ni ar 5 at all; it is a mere bagatelle. The 

is not pa y the consumer, but th 

the trade will bear, viata Nghe i tora 

I found that that $7 hat was sold the other day by the same 
company for $4.25. They did not lose anything when they sold 
it for $4.25, having paid 96 cents for it. They simply sold it 
for what, in their judgment, the trade would bear, and the lit- 
tle 48-cent duty was not considered at all in the matter of 
fixing the price of that hat. 

Now. the Senator knows my position, I think that a duty of 
80 cents a bushel on wheat will sometimes give us 30 cents a 
bushel better than the world’s level of price, and sometimes 
make it not more than half of that, but it will be between those 
two rates. I believe if we had no grinding in bond whatever, 
we would measure up very closely one year after another with 
the full amount of the duty. But I do not see that with a big 
world crop and a big surplus of our northern spring wheat we 
would at all times secure the full benefit of that duty. I do say 
that with a short crop, and the Canadian product kept out en- 
tirely, we would get mighty close to the additional amount which 
would measure the tariff duty, and the statistics running over 
20 or 30 years of our tariff and nontariff periods will show that. 

The Senator has to take one side or the other in this case. I 
think, when we take the question of cream, that ordinarily 
there is not a sufficient spread between the farmer’s price and 
the consumer's price to take up the duty. Therefore the con- 
sumer will undoubtedly pay the greater part of that tariff 
duty. I think that is true with eggs and many other things, 
probably milk and a number of other things. All my answer on 
that is that the man who earns $5, $6, and up to $10 a day can 
afford to pay a few pennies a day extra to help the farmer 
make a living. I am assuming that it costs more and that it 
will be borne by the consuming public to a considerable extent. 

The Senator asked what answer are you going to make to 
the industrial workers for their increased tariff upon bread- 
stuffs and upon other agricultural products? Very well, now, 
Mr. Industrial Worker, you tell me what you receive a day for 
your labor. Then tell me what the farmer’s son, with hoe in 
hand, is receiving for his labor, He is willing to allow you to 
still keep up your earnings. He does not want to reduce your 
earnings. But he does want you to be willing to pay him a 
little more for the thing which he produces that he may live 
at least partially as well as you do, and may have as much 
money to expend during the year as you have. That is all he 
is asking. Are you willing to grant it to him? 

But I can give it upon another theory. The same principle 
of protection which is to give this farmer boy a little more for 
the cream and the milk he produces helps you to maintain your 
job above the British workman’s job, above the French work- 
man’s job, and many times above the German workman’s job. 
Now, are you willing to go down to their standard of wage? 
You say no, and I say no. I do not want you to do that. But 
I want you to be willing to help out the agriculturist, to extend 
to him the helping hand and assist him to better wages for his 
labor. 

Let us see what it means to you. You consume a barrel of 
flour a year. Suppose that every penny we place upon wheat 
and upon flour is carried into the bread which you buy. We 
have given 78 cents per hundred pounds on flour. A barrel of 
flour is 196 pounds, and I will give you 4 pounds extra and say 
you consume 200 pounds of flour a year. Therefore, you con- 
sume $1.56 in tariff, as the additional cost, for a whole year 
of 365 days; and for that which amounts to half a penny a day, 
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a penny every two days, you are able to keep your job upon a | tive. The Senator, as I gather from his own statement, said in 


protected market. I say that you can pay for it. 

Now, it is true, as the Senator from Massachusetts argues, 
that the farmer only gets a 25 per cent duty upon his cream. 
The Senator said in substance—I do not know that I have his 
figures, but I state what he meant—that the tin pail into which 
the farmer milks has a protection of 40 per cent. That is true. 
Let us suppose, at least, that it is true. What happens? He 
buys a tin pail once in three years, He sells 13 quarts of 
that cream many times in one day out of that same pail. Is 
he not a little ahead in having protection upon the cream that 
enables him to pay the 15 cents extra upon the tin pail once in 
three years? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts rose, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, I know what the Senator would say, 
that he buys a good many things, which he does. He does buy 
a great many things, but no man can live, or live honestly and 
properly, who does not lay up a little each year, who does not 
sell more than he buys. The farmer buys a pitchfork once in 
five years, if he does not loan it to his neighbor. He buys a 
monkey wrench that lasts 10 years. He takes his wheat to 
market in the fall of the year, and he takes 100 bushels. He 
does not come back with a wagonload of monkey wrenches or 
pitchforks. If he did, of course, he would not be anything but 
a loser in the long run. 

What the laborer is interested in a thousandfold more than 
in the price of what he buys is the price at which he can sell 
his labor. What the farmer is interested in is not so much the 
price of the pitchfork that he buys once in five years as he is in 
the price of a bushel of potatoes, a bushel of corn or flax or rye, 
and the gallon of milk or cream which he sells every day. We 
are trying to give him a protection that will enable him to con- 
tinue to sell, and in order to do that we have to give a protec- 
tion to the two-thirds of the American population who eat and 
consume his products. We have to give them a job, and a job 
in the United States. We are trying to do that in this bill, an 
I think we are doing it. z 

That, in general, Mr. President, is my view upon the question 
of protection to the agriculturists and protection to the manu- 
facturers. We are living upon a higher labor plane; We are 
living upon a higher and more expensive plane of expenses. 
We can go down to the level of other countries, but I do not 
think it is for our interest to do so. If the tariff can smooth 
out inequalities, the greatest inequality that exists to-day is the 
inequality between the farmer’s labor and what he gets for it 
and what the average citizen in the great cities secures for his 
labor. Therefore I am in favor of lifting the farmer’s product 
to a plane of equality, just as much as it is possible to do so. 

I am not blind to the fact that we are exporting heavily. It 
often happens that our tariff duties will not amount to a great 
deal in revenue, but anything that adds to our surplus in the 
United States, which is the principal field of consumption, and 
therefore of price making, can not help, by the very law of 
supply and demand, but drag down the prices. Wherever I 
think I can loosen that drag chain upon American agriculture, 
I am going to try to do it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before mov- 
ing an amendment to the committee amendment to the first 
item in the schedule I want to answer very briefly the Sena- 
tor's argument. I want to say that I believe these duties will 
become effective in every instance when the American demand 
for a given product is greater than the production, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to say that is 
the time we need it most? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
in the case of many of these products there has never been a 
time when we have needed a tariff duty for protection. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I finish my statement, 
please? 

As I have understood the Republican theory of protection, it 
was that when we were exporting a certain product there was 
no justification for a tariff duty upon that product; that the 
only justification for levying a tax upon the people of the 
country was to develop industries so that the people could have 
certain commodities at a reasonable price, and never before, 
until this bill was brought before the Senate, has it been 
argued that even products which were produced beyond the 
demands of our people and were being exported ought to bear 
a tariff duty, and that such a tariff duty should become effective 
in increasing prices. 

I want to say further that the purpose, the intent, the desire 
is to make this tariff effective. That is why you put on the 
duties. You are going to tell the farmer that they are effective 
and you are going to tell the consumer that they are not effec- 


sul ce— 
on McCUMBER, Oh, Mr, President, will not the Senator be 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator said, “I do not 
think they are effective always, but I do think they will be 
effective at times.” Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Will the Senator repeat it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator said, “These 
tariff duties will not always be effective, but they will at times 
be effective, and in many cases effective.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say upon wheat, for instance, that is 
true. I am speaking of exports. I think upon most of them, 
like cream and dairy products, they will be effective during the 
entire year, and that it will add so much to the final cost of 
eg. products, I have tried to be perfectly fair with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If agricultural products are 
being produced in this country and manufactured products are 
being made in this country away beyond our demands and are 
being exported in large quantities to other parts of the world, 
then a tariff duty can have no effect, a tariff duty can not lift 
the price; but a tariff duty does lift the price and does increase 
the price when the production is less than the demand. That is 
the whole principle upon which the Republican Party has adyo- 
cated protection in the past, that infant industries, growing 
industries, if given a protective tariff, could increase their price 
to the consumer, could charge more, and be able to compete with 
foreign-made commodities and foreign-made products produced 
abroad at cheaper prices than here. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 
cane WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 

aho. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator's statement is correct, then 
it seems to me that it will be necessary for him completely to 
revise the figures which he has given to the Senate this after- 
noon. If, when there is a surplus, a tariff duty is not effective 
in increasing prices, then that is true of wheat and is also true 
of many other things which the Senator has mentioned. There- 
fore, in that case, there is not any need to be alarmed, so far 
as the laboring man is concerned. I do not myself agree with 
the Senator. I think supply and demand in a large measure 
have something to do with the prices. I call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that a protective tariff has the effect of 
limiting the supply. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think the 
tariff rates proposed will be effective in increasing prices? 

f Mr. GOODING. I think supply and demand are a mighty 
actor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, why not be honest 
with the farmer 

Mr. GOODING. Just let me answer the question, if the 
Senator please. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will. = 

Mr. GOODING. When there is overproduction and a great 
supply of wheat or of anything else is shipped into an already 
glutted market the price of the commodity is driven down. 
There is not any question about that at all. If there is any- 
thing to which the American people should be protected, it is 
in the commodities of which they produce all they consume. 
It would be nothing less than a crime to permit Canada to ship 
in 40,000,000 bushels of wheat, as she did a year ago last fall, 
and break the wheat market. Such things have happened to 
us and they will happen again. The whole world for some 

¿reason or other seems to want to market farm products here 
in America. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it is peculiarly fitting that 
the attack on the agricultural schedule should come from New 
England, and especially from the great State of Massachu- 
setts, and from a Democratic Senator, because if there is any 
State of the Union which has been protected for a hundred 
years, particularly as to everything which is manufactured, re- 
gardless of whether the Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party has been in power, it is the State of Massachusetts, and, 
so far as that is concerned, all the States of New England. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is quite correct that there 
is a material increase in the proposed duties in the present bill 
over the House rates. I am not going to occupy much time, 
Mr. President, for the condition of my throat will not permit 
me to discuss the question as I should like to do; but I desire 
to say that this is the first time that New England has not 
framed the entire tariff bill; this is the first time that the West 
has had a sufficient number of Members on the Finance Com- 
mittee to insist upon a square deal to agriculturists as well as 
to manufacturers, who heretofore have framed tariff bills. 
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That is the reason, if Senators please, that we have a tariff 
bill before the Senate that is fair, so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned. 

The Senator from Massachusetis appears to be very much 
alarmed that increased prices will have to be paid by the con- 
sumers because, as he says, there is an increase in the tariff 
on agricultural products of 20 per cent ad valorem, but the 40 
per cent tariff duty on manufactures does not seem to alarm 
him at all. I can not understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I can not understand a Democrat or anyone else who 
advocates free trade for the farmer and then is willing to ac- 
cept a high protective duty for the industries in his State. I 
can not understand the man who does not know and feel and 
understand that the manufactured article, the clothing he wears, 
is just as much a necessity as is the food that he eats. All 
are essential to civilization; all cost labor to produce, and all 
eost labor to buy. If it is true that the tariff on agricultural 
products is a tax, then the duty on manufactured articles is 
a tax. That the Senator must admit, 

Mr. President, the farmers of this country are asking merely 
for a square deal. The farmers of this country are willing 
and anxious to give to the manufacturers fair and reasonabie 
protection; I do not know of any exception to that rule on this 
side of the Chamber; but Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber are not willing to give the farmers a square deal. 
They have always been enemies of agriculture, so far as the 
tariff is concerned, and have considered the: product of the 
labor of the farmers as raw material for the manufacturers. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts does not object, I shouid 
like to have read into the Recorp an interview with him which 
appeared in the Washington Post, for I want the farmers who 
rend the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to understand thoroughly the 
position of the Senator from Massachusetts, Does the Senator 
object to having read the interview with him that appeared 
in the Post in order that it may become a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that I used in my 
speech most of the interview to which the Senator refers. I 
have used the table upon which that interview was based. 

Mr, GOODING. ‘The Senator used the table, but he did not 
refer to deflation and how seriously it. would be to have infia- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
table going into the RECORD. 

Mr. GOODING. Very well; then I will ask to have the in- 
terview to which I refer read; because my voice will not permit 
me to say very much this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read from the Washington Post of 
Monday, June 26, as follows: 


Increases in tariff duties proposed on fresh meats, pagar, cereals, 


beans, potatoes, and apples, if effective, would advance the of those 
commodities to American consumers a total of 31.310.309. 449 an- 
mney — 1 Democrat, Sichu SETIS; said yest esterday in 
ormal § 
He explained that this estimate pod been ed by the Department 
of A culture at his request and w. on the total consumption 
in eRe na ok te eT by the inereened tax proposed in the new bill 
over aw o 


Senator Walen a aie public a table prepared by the department 


showing the increased per capita cost per annum on such items would 
be as 9. 30.6 
Bar) beat, buckwheat, 2925 81.309; 
9288 w 55 int 22 sugar 400 be 82.714 mutton, 
0 — $0230 0 ; apples, 50.397; 


— ae reveal the terrible consequences of high tariff duties 
on "Gan tare necessities of life,” said Senator WALSH. “At the very 

riod 5 we . 5 cing” to deflate the enormous costs of — 

on and th ces prevailing as a result of war conditions, 
ft i proposed to. iD Wee r can people to 
the extent of $1,316,569,449 per annum. 

BLAMES THE FARM BLOC. 

“It is unbeHevable, It is conceivable that any public man would 
for one instant seriously consider such a proposition. Yet so great has 
been the pressure exerted on the ma -party in Con 
cultural tariff bloc that . — expenses ican people 
test without 5 — thelr 
inereased at the rate of over 

The heavy income-tax: bul bu. the 128,000,000 per ts taxes, and the high 
surtaxes which tions and 8 individuals have had to bear 
during and since war sink into fieance: com 
burden that the advocates of Pint tura. 
force upon the great army of American toilers and consumers. Are the 
peapie of of the United States ready to surrender without vehement protest 

to 


because the majori panty im Congress: have sur 
threats and intimidations 7 agricultural bloc?“ 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, that is such a splendid article 
and so clearly defines the position of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the position of the Democratic Party, and indicates 
so well that there can- not be any inflation so far as agricul- 
tural products are concerned, that I want it to Dorops a part 
of the permanent RECORD. 


Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to the duties on the manufactured products 
of his State as provided by the Underwood-Simmons law. The 
Senator very kindly figured that the duties in the pending bill 
on farm products average only 20 per cent. I find in Schedule L, 
paragraph 314, covering silks and silk goods, that the present 
Democratic Underwood-Simmons law imposes a duty on pile 
fabrics of 50 per cent ad valorem. That is the rate of duty in 
the free-trade Underwood law, which is free trade only so far 
as farm products are concerned. 

In the same schedule on handkerchiefs the duty is from 40 to 
50 per cent ad valorem; on mufflers, from 40 to 50 per cent ad 
valorem; on belts and suspenders, 45 per cent ad valorem; on 
ready-made clothing, 50 per cent ad valorem; on yarns, thread, 
and so forth, from 35 to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

I come now to schedule K, of the Democratic Underwood- 
Simmons law, concerning which we have heard something to- 
day. Under that schedule, which covers wool and manufactures 
of wool, on woven carpets the duty is 50 per cent. Yet, under 
that law, carpet wools.are on the free list, and wool was never 
so low and carpets were never so high as they are to-day. 

In the same schedule of the present law, on woolen-pile 
fabrics the duty is 45 per cent ad valorem; on cloth, knit 
fabrics, 35 per cent ad valorem; on ready-made clothing, 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

Then coming to Schedule I, covering cotton goods, we find 
that on ready-made clothing the present Democratic Underwood 
law imposes a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem; on pile fabrics, 
a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem; on curtains, a duty of 35 per 
eent ad valorem; while cotton itself is on the free list. On 
table covers the duty imposed is 35 per cent, and so on down 
the: list. Mr. President, I ask that the table from which I 
have quoted, showing the rates of duty on certain articles im- 
posed by the present law, may be printed in the Recorp, because 
all the way through those duties run from 30 to 60 per 
cent ad valorem. I might say that there are lower duties in the 
same schedule, but the ones to which I have referred are high 
duties in the Underwood law. Yet the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts objects to a duty on agricultural products of 20 per 
cent ad valorem. | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection the 
table referred to by the Senator from Idaho will be printed in 
the Recorp as part of his remarks. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Underwood law. 
SCHEDULE L—SILKS AND SILK GOODS. 
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Underwood law—Continued, 
SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIES. 


Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, I think every American citl- 
zen understands that agriculture can not go on if we carry it 
back to where it was two years ago. A crisis overtook the 
agricultural and live-stock industry of this country that prac- 
tically wrecked and ruined the whole country. In my State 
26 banks in the southern part of the State had to close their 
doors. If it had not been for the emergency tariff act and the 
War Finance Corporation act, we would have had just five 
banks left in my State, and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
said that if it had not been for those two acts—the War 
Finance Corporation act and the emergency tariff act—there 
would not have been a bank left in the State of Utah. That 
was the condition that confronted the West when the emer- 
gency tariff bill was passed. The Senator would carry us back 
to that condition. He would not have any inflation at all. 

I want to read here from the Crop Summaries for 1921, 1920, 
and 1919, as reported by the Agricultural Department. 

For the year 1919 we had—and I will read just the first few 
sets of figures—97,170,000 acres of corn, and it sold for $3,780,- 
000,000. In 1921 we had 108,850,000 acres of corn, and it sold 
for $1,302,000,000, or very much less than half, if you please, 
of what the crop sold for in 1919; and I want to say to you that 
there was very little difference in the cost of production in 
1921 and in 1919 as far as the farmer is concerned. Possibly 
his labor was a little cheaper, but practicaly everything he 
bought was still at the top notch at that time; and so it ran 
all down through the list, Mr. President. The wheat crop, if 
you please, of 1919, of 75,000,000 acres, sold for $2,080,000,000, 
while the wheat crop of 1921, with 62,000,000 acres, sold for 
$737,000,000—a little less than one-third, if you please, of what 
the crop sold for in 1919. 

This report gives the prices of all the principal agricultural 
crops in America for the years 1919, 1920, and 1921. I shall 
not read them all. I shail give the summary here and show 
what happened as far as the total production of farm products 
was concerned. 

In 1919 we had in cultivation 345,759,000 acres. The total 
value of farm products for that year was $13,820,000,000. In 
1921 we had 348,059,000 acres in crops, and the product sold 
for $5,687,241,000, or a difference, if you please, in two years 
of $8,133,274,000. That was the loss that the farmer took as 
between the crop of 1919 and the crop of 1921. 

The difference between the crop of 1919 and the crop of 1920 
was $4,775,573,000, or in the two years there was a reduction 
in the price of farm products to the farmer of $12,908,847,000, 
or nearly enough to buy the railroads of the United States, 
and with the loss that he will take this year it will practically 
buy all the railroads in America, or pretty nearly half of all 
the railroads in the world. 

I submit, Mr. President, that agriculture can not go on under 
those conditions. Everywhere, in every State of the Union, 
as far as that is concerned, where the soil has lost its fer- 
tility, farm abandonment is taking place; and it is perfectly 
safe to say that last year a million citizens—men, women, and 
children—left the American farms because under the present 
conditions they could no longer make a living there. 

With these few remarks I am going to send to the desk and 
ask to have read—my throat will not let me continue—a re- 
port from the Michigan department of state, division of agri- 
culture, as to the farm abandonments that are taking place 
there, and an extract from the Monthly Crop Reporter showing 
the abandonments that are taking place of Ohio farms, and 
those that have taken place of New York farms, In the case 
of the New York farms I have marked what I should like to 


have read. There are several statements here, but I will not 
ask to have them all read, but I ask to have them all printed 
in the Record. Some day I shall try to answer the Senator 
from Massachusetts more at length. 

I ask to have these things read because I think there is a 
condition confronting the country that Senators ought to be 
well advised about, because the time is coming when we are 
not going to have any surplus, and we are not going to feed 
our Own people unless we are willing to give the farmers of 
America a square deal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
retary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


The number of men that have left the farms of Michigan 2 85 tho 
past three years is three times as t as the number of Michigan 
men that died or were killed in the Civil War. It would require 
the pe male 3 over 15 years of age of Lansing and 
Flint to replace em, There are enou vacant 

Michigan to conveniently house the ation of Grand Rapids. The 
number of farmhouses vacated with the past 12 months could 
easily accommodate all of the Pose le in the city of Jackson with homes. 

Fight and seventy-four hun redths per cent of the farms of the State 
are wholly idle this year, an area of approximately 1,668,000 acres, equal 
to about five ordinary counties. The total men and boys over 15 years 
of age on the farms of the State is 230,000, or $2.5 acres to be worked 
by each man or boy, 

These figures are based upon a complete survey made during the 
past four weeks by the 3 2 Reporting Service under the joint 
supervision of Mr. Coleman C. Vaughan, secretary of state, and Verne 
H. Church, fleld agent, United States Bureau of Crop Estimates, and 
aided by the office of the superintendent of public instruction. A 
blank was mailed to each rural school director asking for a report 
upon the farms of his school district. ‘The compilation of these re- 
ports shows that 18,230 farms are idle this year, as compared with 

1.831 last year, while the abandonment, which in many cases is 
temporary because of the lack of tenant farmers, is least the best 
farming sections, it is found to be a community movement, Many dis- 
tricts show no abandonment, but where families be; leaving the 
act seems to be contagious, until in some cases one- or one-half 
of the school district had migrated to the city. In the south cen- 
tral district only 4.7 per cent of the farms are idle, and in some 
counties only 3 per cent. In the northwest district of the Lower Penin- 
sula 19.4 per cent are idle, and occasional counties report 25 per cent 
or more, 

This abandonment does not tell the whole story. A large per- 
centage of men on farms are past 50 years of age and without help. 
The avera size of farms is 91.5 acres, and there are but 11 men 
and boys to each 10 farms, or but 1 man or boy to each 82.5 acres, 
with many of these unable to do a full man's work. There are 80,300 
22 houses on farms, 10,000 of which have been vacated within the 

g ear. 

Of, the 276,000 men on farms three years ago 46,000 have since 
left, 20,000 of them during the past year. This unprecedented exodus 
from farms indicates that city and industrial life have become more 
profitable and satisfactory than farm life. A recent preliminary sur- 
vey conducted by the State farm bureau shows similar and comparable 
results, and that there would be a decrease of 15.8 per cent in the 
acreage of cultivated crops this year as a result. Its report also shows 
mat the number of dairy cattle Sy decreased 11.3 per cent during the 

ast year, 
4 As Michigan is only typical of the conditions found in most of the 
other States, it is evident that the production of farm crops will de- 
cline as long as the present situation continues and as long as the 
cost of producing these crops follows so closely the price the farmer 
receives. With a steadily decreasing supply and increasing demand, the 
price of food will continue to advance. 

The only remedy is a reversal of present conditions through an 
increase in the number of food producers and a corresponding de- 
crease in the number of nonproducers of food. This reversal will only 
come when the remuneration for growing food crops becomes as great 
in poporo; taking into account investment, risk, and labor, as 
that of other occupations, and when farm life takes on attractiveness 
equal to that of city life. 


Without objection, the Sec- 


ABANDONED FARMS AND LABOR MOVEMENT IN OHIO. 


There was a net decrease of 60,000 in the number of men and boys 
over 15 years of age working on Ohio farms for the year ending in 
June this year, accordi to a survey made under the direction of 
Secretary of Agriculture N. B. Shaw, by W. F. Callander, agricultural 
statist! for the United States Bureau of Crop Estimates and the 
State bureau of agricultural statistics. The survey covered from 100 
to 800 farms in every county in the State, selected at random. The 
report further shows that for every man who returned to farm life 
during the year seven left the farm for other employment. on 
the returns received it is estimated that there are now about 410,000 
men and boys actually working on farms compared to 470.000 a year 
ago and approximately 500,000 three years o. Of this number 
70,000 were reported to be hired for wages this year, compared to 
nearly 100,000 a year ago, showing that about half of those who quit 
farming during the year were hi men. 

The survey also shows an estimated total of 29,000 vacant habitable 
houses on farms this year compared to 18,000 a year previous. That 
part of the report 9 the number of abandoned farms has not 
yet been tabulated. The investigation also shows that of the total 
number of farms in the State which changed hands last year 80 per 
cent were purchased by actual farmers who are living on them, while 
only 20 per cent were purchased for speculation or by men who pur- 
chased them to rent to others. The bulk of the farms sold were pur- 
chased by native Americans, except in the northeast counties, where 
the purchase of many farms by persons of foreign birth is reported. 


Less Foon Witt BE PRODUCED. 

POORER LANDS BEING ABANDONED. 

The extent and importance of the movement awa 
is shown by some of the letters received by Mr. 

rter in the Finger Lake region writes: One must recall the time a 

ew years ago when the farms on the hills were prosperous, well tilled. 

and occupied,” but to-day all is changed. I counted about 20 unoccupied 
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houses within a radius of a few miles, and many acres. here in Schuyler 
County have been left untilled ee: past five years. Bvery year —— 
this past year every younger man who wor 

mer has left to work in town. Along the 
State road conditions: are different; there are no. vacant places, as far 
as I see, from Watkins over to Dundee and very little of 
the le are older and: manage in some wa to 

There is a lot of the "skimming 

ining farm; puts in 


e have left. Duri 
or hired to some 


ttle grain as possible, and cuts a lar; 
of which is removed from the farm. Two or 
filled. here this. week.” 

A well‘known Cortland County farmer, who has just gone to Colorad 
wrote from there: There are: thousan 
Cortland County that are practically abandoned. One sheep company: 
rented as many as 2,000 acres in one body and there was as much more 
which they could*have had last year. 


out tenants: 
syndicate for some new deal ! 
ood) but never pays: 
70 children who went to a: district. school, near m 
ot one family in the district and there are onl 
} One farm which kept 35 cows up to 
been sold for taxes.” 
FARMERS DISCOURAGED! IN POORER SECTIONS: 
t that exists among farmers in the less prosperous 
well shown by their letters. A farmer in. a stony, 
clay section close to the St. Lawrence River was so discouraged that he 
tting worse every day on the farms. We can 
discouraged. 


wrote: “ Conditions are 
. Lots of farmers are getti: 


et any good 
— neighbors just Sola his farm 


help on the farms, th 
ears, I am going to try it 
Another farmer in a stony section of J 


„grind is too much. There is ve 
available is poor and very high 
itself. Everybody seems overworke 
a change some way or other, 
enough for their produce to pay the wa. 
like farming; but what in hell 
Mr. GOODING. I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks the crop summary for 1921, 
published in the Monthly Crop Reporter for December, 1921. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
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Ine . grown iu ende ler United States factories. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it is rather difficult to be 
entirely patient while “farmers” who would not know a horse 
from a cow if the cow were dehorned tell us what is the matter 
with the farmer. Personally all of my sympathies are with 
farmer people, and as far as I know anything about my family 
for two or three hundred years they have all been farmers. Yet 
I hear a man like the Senator from Idaho, who speaks with 
“authority ” for the farmer, upbraiding this side of the Cham- 
ber for its neglect of the interests of agriculture and commend- 
ing the other side for its solicitous care of him. The Senator, 
who claims to be the president, self-elected, of the tariff bloc, 
whatever that is—nobody ever heard of it until the Senator gave 
out an interview assuring the country that certain interests 
were safe because he had taken charge of them—is content to 
write a tariff bill in which agriculture is to be protected to the 
extent of 213 per cent, while the interests from whom the farm- 
ers must buy get protection of from 66% per cent up to 300 per 
cent. 

Mr. KING. On some items 600, and on some 1,100. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And, according to the Senator from North 
Dakota and his joint showman from Indiana, the organ grinder, 
15,000 per cent, and even when that was being discussed by the 
Senator from Alabama the Senator from Idaho said this 15,000 
per cent—no, I believe it was only 1,300 that was being dis- 
cussed—was not high enough for the manufacturer. He wanted 
to vote more profit to the man who sells to the farmer. : 

I do not know anything about the farmers in North Dakota, 
and I do not know anything about the farmers in Indiana, and 
I know nothing about those in Idaho, but if they are the kind of 
farmers we have in my country, when you say to the farmer 
J am your friend; I believe in these duties,“ and unless you 
do believe that protection will protect him, then you are prac- 
ticing a fraud on him when you write duties on his products in 
a tariff bill, and are content to write a tariff bill that will give 
the farmer 214 per cent, but every man from whom he is com- 
pelled to buy will get from 66 to 300 per cent, and still call 
yourself the farmer's friend, out in my country that would bring 
something other than votes or words of commendation. 

It is absolutely absurd. If you believe that a tariff duty will 
protect the farmer—and in some instances it will, and in some 
instances it will not—if you believe it will, and you are a friend 
of the farmer, and you, the president of the tariff bloc, what- 
ever that is, the man who has the fixing of the rates for the 
farmers of this country, are satisfied to give them 211 per cent, 
and complain because the people from whom they must buy get 
but 66 to 300 per cent only 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. I 
haye not anything to do with fixing the rates. The Finance 
Committee fixes the rates. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know; but the Senator is too modest 
to-day—— 


Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
practically all the farmers’ organizations, from nearly all the 
States of the Union, even in the Senator's own State, approve 
the rates we are asking. The Finance Committee has not given 
us a fair rate on rice yet, I think we will be able to give the 
farmers of your State and the South generally a fair rate on 
rice—a protective rate—as well as on peanuts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who is “we”? 

Mr. GOODING. I ho 

Mr. CARAWAY. Wait just a moment. Who is “we”? 

Mr. GOODING. I hope that with the help of some Demo- 
crats on the other side we will be able to give the southern farm- 
ers fair rates on their products, as well as the farmers of the 
West and the East, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is overmodest to-day. Have 
I not seen his interviews, or the interviews which are credited 
to him, about what the tariff bloc was going to do? 

Mr. GOODING. I have not been boastful at all about what 
the tariff bloc was going to do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator now is just overmodest. We 
haye all understood about what he was going to do in the 
interest of agriculture. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I plead guilty to modesty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is very observable. Is the Senator the 
chairman of the tariff bloc? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I think that is what they call me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not know that was what they called 
the Senator, but I thought that was what he is. 

Mr. GOODING. The Republican tariff bloc. I am very proud 
of some of the help we are going to get from the other side, 
however, and I want to say for my friend from Wyoming, who 
has been loyal and true all the way through in the interest of 
agriculture and live stock, I sincerely hope that when election 
comes his people in Wyoming will not forget him. That is the 
kind of a tariff man I am 

Mr. CARAWAY. That ought to do him some good, 

Mr. GOODING, Not along party lines, either; I believe thor- 
oughly in protection. 

Mr, CARAWAY. That ought to do the Senator from Wyo- 
ming lots of good. - 

Mr. GOODING. I hope it will. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But I did not see him smile. 

Mr. GOODING. I am in hopes—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it is the Senator's hope. 

Mr. GOODING. That we may find more men from the South 
like our friend from Louisiana [Mr. Broussanp]. He knows a 
good thing for his people when he sees it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sure that anything over which the 
Senator raises his hand in approbation will thrive from that 
time on, although I saw neither of the Senators whom the Sen- 
ator commended smile, One of them did wink at me, but I do 
not think that ought to go in the Recorp. 

I am complaining of this, that there are certain products 
which you can protect—there is no question about that—and there 
are certain products you can not. I know—and I have done 
some farming—that what the farmer needs is a market. The 
Senator from Idaho does not think so. I know that farm prod- 
ucts fell in price from the time we passed the emergency tariff; 
and I yoted for that, because farmers were in a desperate con- 
dition, and I was willing to try anything which might bring 
relief. Farm products fell every month after we passed the 
emergency tariff until a $20,000,000 appropriation was made to 
buy grain for starving Russia. 

I voted for that. I did it knowing that the real moving spirit 
of the people back of it was to lift the incubus off the grain 
producers of this country instead of feeding the starving Rus- 
sians. I was willing to do it, however, because I thought they 
needed some help, and I thought the cause was also good, that 
the Russians needed the grain and ought to be fed. I did it 
notwithstanding the fact that the very people who proposed this 
$20,000,000 appropriation to lift the burden off of the grain 
producers of the Northwest had, led by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. KELLOGG], killed the Norris bill, which would have 
given us a foreign market and would have cared for the cotton 
grower of the South equally with the corn and wheat grower of 
the Northwest. They killed that, and the cotton grower, of 
course, went into bankruptcy. I assume they intended that he 
should. 

However, when the wheat and corn grower were going along 
with him, the very Senators who killed the Norris bill, and 
thereby destroyed the hope of the cotton grower, asked for an 
appropriation out of the Federal Treasury of $20,000,000, and 
I voted for it, because, while I may not be as good a tariff bloc 
Senator as is the Senator from Idaho, I have not yet reached 


that point where I am willing to destroy the farmer in the 
Northwest simply because his friends have seen fit to destroy 
those in my section. 

We lost everything we had. All farmers lost. The Senator 
takes 1919 and 1921 as years to compare. In 1919 cotton sold 
at 40 cents a pound and up, some up to $1.25, Everybody had 
money. You could not have sold a negro anything but a Cadil- 
lac. Everybody had money then, and farm lands were selling 
at from $200 to $300 and $400 an acre. 

In 1920, when our whole foreign trade was destroyed in an 
effort to elect Harding President of these United States, every- 
body in my country went into bankruptcy, and is there yet. 
Farm lands could not now be sold for a third of what they 
would have sold for in 1919, and in 1920 cotton, which would 
have sold for 40 cents in 1919, sold for 8 cents, and no kind of 
tariff could have prevented that. We know it and they know it. 

The only thing that would have saved them from bankruptcy 
was something like the Norris bill, which would have given 
them a chance to ship and sell their surplus abroad. That re- 
lief was denied them, and now, on the products of those who 
ean be protected in my section, the rates that were adopted in 
the emergency tariff bill have been cut. f 

I know that a tariff could protect the rice grower. I know 
there are certain other products it could protect. There are 
certain products it can not protect. It can not protect any 
product where any considerable amount of that product must 
find a market abroad. Everybody knows that except the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

You can not protect the wheat grower with a tariff if he 
must sell his wheat in the markets. of the world, and the wheat 
grower knows it. You can not protect the corn grower of 
Kansas or Oklahoma or Ohio if he must sell his product 
abroad. We all know that. It is a market that he needs. 

I only rose to express this feeling of—I will not say indigna- 
tion, because I realize that the Senator from Idaho has been 
charged with a great trust, has been self-elected president of 
the tariff bloc, and is to write all the agricultural schedules, 
which the other Senators over there are to accept, but I feel a 
little resentful that that great self-elected spokesman for the 
agricultural interests of this country, who believes in his 
heart—and I say that because I am always willing to credit 
anybody with any belief that he professes to have—that by a 
tariff duty you could raise the prices of agricultural products 
to whatever level you saw fit, is content to give agriculture less 
than a third of what he demands for the manufacturer. If 
by a duty of 214 cents you can pull up the prices of farm 
products, by making it 40 you could raise them higher, and you 
could still raise them by making the duty 50 or 60 or 75 or 
100 per cent. He realizes that, because he complained so bit- 
terly that the merchants were not given more than from 66 
to 300 per cent, realizing that if they had 500 per cent they 
could make a bigger profit. 

I resent, I say, that this man, who knows that by writing a 
higher rate he can raise the prices of the products, should be 
content to let the poor downtrodden farmer have only 213 per 
cent while the merchant will possibly get 100 to 800 per 
cent. and the farmer must sell to the merchant and buy from the 
merchant. It is so infinitely unfair, it is so outrageously un- 
fair, and yet the only man who has the power to write what- 
ever rate of duty he wants in the bill for the farmer elects to 
be satisfied with a modest 214 per cent for the farmer, whose 
interest he says he represents, while exacting from that farmer 
from 66 to 300 per cent in the interest of the manufacturers 
and the merchants and the profiteers of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The Assistant Sxcrerary. On page 99, schedule 7, agri- 
cultural products and provisions, the committee proposes, in 
lines 6 and 7, after the word “cattle,” to strike out “less than 
2 years old, 1 cent per pound; 2 years old and over, 1} cents 
per pound,” and to insert in lieu thereof: 

Weighing less than 1,050 peanas each, 13 cents per pound; weighing 
1,050 pounds each or more, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, one statement 
made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprxe] ought not to go 
unanswered. He states that there was a serious depreciation 
in the total valuation of agricultural products in the year 1921, 
He said that the total value of agricultural products in 1920 
was $9,054,000,000 and that in 1921 the value of agricultural 
products shrunk to $5,687,000,000. 

On May 27, 1921, the emergency tariff law became effective. 
All of the crops of 1921 were haryested after May, 1921. Yet 
with the passage of the emergency tariff law, supposedly for 
the purpose of protecting the farmer, the total valuation of 
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agricultural products shrunk nearly 50 per cent between 1920 
and 1921. It seems to me that the figures given by the Senator 
show how inoperative the emergency tariff law was. f 

Mr. GOODING. If that is true, then there is nothing for 
the Senator to worry about as to taxing the American people. 
He should not worry about it if it did not increase prices at all 
and is not going to increase them. Let us get what revenue we 
can out of it. The Senator need not worry about the taxes he 
has been talking about all afternoon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Idaho has in his previous address referred to the fact 
that there is nothing to worry about in putting upon products 
a tariff duty which will not become effective. I consider the 
levying of tariff duties which do not become effective in in- 
creasing prices a sham, a fraud, a camouflage, and the worst 
kind of deception. In my opinion the whole trouble with the 
Senator's protective-tariff policy is that he considers protec- 
tion something in the way of a special favor that a Government 
ap give upon the asking, a kind of political patronage, if you 
please, ; 

Mr. GOODING. I hope the Senator will quote me correctly. 
That was not my statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I know it was not the Sen- 
ator’s exact statement, but that was my interpretation of it. 

Mr. GOODING. There is nothing about it for the Senator 
to worry over if it does not increase taxes. I did not say that 
it does not. I took the Senator at his own word. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator’s theory of pro- 
tection, as I get it from his whole argument, is that protection 
is a favor bestowed by government upon certain classes of 
people, that the manufacturers have had that favor all these 
years, that they have grown rich, that they have become pros- 
perous, that protection has been a benefit to them, and that 
the farmer has not had this protection and therefore he has a 
right to come here and demand that this governmental favor 
be extended to him. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I merely want to say to the Senator 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator believes, as 1 
said, that protection is a favor, that protection is a gift, that 
protection is the bestowal of a privilege by the Government 
upon particular classes of people. Now, let us follow that 
theory a moment. 

The Senator has referred to the fatt that I come from Massa- 
chusetts, a State which has enjoyed protection, whose industries 
have been protected. The Senator is evidently not aware of 
the fact that there is more sentiment in Americ.. among manu- 
facturers against the protective tariff than ever before, and 
that if it were not for the protection lavished upon raw ma- 
terials the manufacturers of the country in large numbers 
would be here asking that their products be put upon the 
free list. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator allow me to answer that 
statement? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator be good 
enough to wait and allow me to make my argument? 

Mr. GOODING. Let us be fair about it. That is an un- 
reasonable statement to make when we put a high ad valorem’ 
duty of 35 per cent on wool and then put wool on the free 
list, and practically everything else the farmer produces on the 
free list, under the Underwood law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the principal 
industry of New England is the boot and shoe industry. What 
is the situation there? The boot and shoe manufacturers say, 
“We want no tariff on boots and shoes. We want no tariff 
on hides. We want no tariff on leather. But if you put a 
tariff on hides, if you put a tariff on leather, we must have 
a tariff on boots and shoes.” The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. SIxNMONS] knows, and other Senators know, that the 
strongest indorsers of the Democratic theory of protective 
tariffs appearing before the Finance Committee were some of 
the largest manufacturers of the country. The position of the 
Steel Trust, in substance, was that “ We have reached a posi- 
tion where we need no protection except the protection that 
must be given to us by reason of the fact that you are levying 
protective duties upon the products which go into the finished 
products that we manufacture.” 

That is one of the great changes that has taken place in 
America. Why has it taken place? Protection was invoked 
by the Republican Party—and there is something to he said for 
the theory—upon the theory that Amerigan industries were 
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capable of making products that were needed in America, for 
which we should not any longer be dependent upon Europe, 
which could be produced here with a protective duty given to 
the manufacturer, a tariff duty which would equalize for him 
the difference in the cheap labor abroad and the high-priced 
labor here. Upon that principle the Republican Party has 
stood. Upon that principle you claim industries have grown 
up in the country. Many have grown beyond the age of in- 
fancy, so to speak, have become exporters, and realize now 
that the tariff protection is of no value and is of no real con- 
sequence, but simply leads to just such agitation as has taken 
place here this afternoon—leads to suspicion, distrust, and de- 
mands for protective duties that are not warranted or justified. 

The Senator from Idaho evidently forgets fundamental prin- 
ciples when he talks about a protective tariff duty as he does. 
The protective tariff is a privilege; it is nndemocratic. It only 
ought to be invoked by a government under most unnsual cir- 
cumstances and when it can be defended upon sound reason- 
ing. It is wrong to penalize the people by demanding increased 
prices for the things they must buy. 

A tariff, if it means anything, is a license, a privilege given 
by the government, sanctioned by the government, to command 
or to permit manufacturers or producers to exact higher prices 
for their goods. What has been the policy of this Government 
in so far as it invoked this unusual power, this undemocratic 
power, to levy duties and increased prices to the American con- 
sumer? It never has been invoked before unless these questions 
were asked: What is your production? What is the consump- 
tion by America of the product upon which you seek protective 
duties? Is your production less than the consumption? Are 
you meeting with difficulties in producing sufficient for the 
American consumption by reason of importations of comparable 
articles which sell at lower prices? 

When those facts have been disclosed, when it was evident 
that an American industry which could in time take care of the 
consumption in America, when it was evident that that business 
was being destroyed or that the progress of that business was 
being checked by importations from foreign countries of goods 
made by cheap labor, then it was argued—and there can be 
something said in favor of such an argument—“ We will levy a 
duty which will give you a chance to produce your commodity in 
America and sell it at a price equal to the cost of production 
abroad plus the duty that we will levy upon the imported goods 
that are comparable, and you no longer will have to compete 
with the cheap labor of Europe.” 

Upon that theory, upon that principle industries have grown 
in this country in many instances, but most of them have already 
reached the peak, they have already reached out beyond the 
demands of the home market. They are no longer selling solely 
and alone in the home market. They are selling abroad. They 
have gone beyond the need of the application of the protective 
principle which I have described. Never before, never any- 
where, never at any time until the pending bill came into this 
Chamber did any Republican argue in favor of a tariff duty 
upon a product made in America which more than supplied the 
demand and which was being shipped out of the country in 
large quantities. It is a fraud, it is a fake, it is a sham to say 
that a tariff duty can affect a ‘product made in this country in 
such large volume that it supplies the demand and is sold to 
the world, competing successfully with the cheap labor of all 
parts of the world. No tariff duties are necessary in such in- 
dustries. 

The one trouble with the Senator's position is that he does 
not care whether it is a going industry or an industry that does 
not supply the home market, or one that supplies the world. 
He said, Give them a protective duty. It is a gift we have a 
right to have. It has made the manufacturers of Massachu- 
setts prosperous.” I will tell the Senator where I stand as a 
Senator from the State of Massachusetts. I will tell him that 
I never shall vote knowingly for a duty upon a manufactured 
or agricultural product produced in ‘this country in such large 
volume that it more than supplies our demands and is being 
exported and sold in London, in Paris, and in the markets of 
the world as cheaply as it is being sold to the people of America, 

I will tell the Senator further 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator say that as to the manu- 
factured product also that is sold abroad? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator misunderstands 
me, I make no distinction. If the Senator had directed his 
argument to some of his colleagues who have confined their 
efforts to giving high protective duties to manufactured ar- 
ticles it might have had some pertinency; but I have never 
supported and have never believed in a protective tariff duty 
upon commodities which were not being threatened with foreign 


competition. I do not believe a policy can be justified which 
gives protection to products that can be as cheaply produced 
here as abroad. The trouble with the Senator’s position is- 
that he demands this extraordinary privilege, and says, “ Never 
mind about how much you produce or how much you export ; 
put protection on here, put it on there, and put it on there.” 
He wants it on everything. No longer are we asked the funda- 
mental the correct answer to which alone can justify 
the application of the burden of tariff taxation upon the Ameri- 
can people; for a tariff duty is a burden; it is a tax which is 
just as burdensome as is the income tax which our people pay 
or the taxes which are levied upon their property. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not want the Senator from Idaho to misunderstand 
my position. I make no distinction between agricultural prod- 
ucts and manufactured products. 

If manufactured products are being made in this country in 
such quantities as to more than supply the demand, then they 
should have no protection. If agricultural products are being 
produced in this country in quantities more than are necessary 
to supply the domestic market, then there is no justification for 

protection for them. Only under those circumstances which I 
have stated can I conceive of a tariff duty ever being justified, 
In the framing of this bill all previous protective principles 
have been abandoned. 

The pathetic part of the bill is the benefit which it will confer 
on the trusts. Never is a trust justified in getting a protective 
tariff duty. Even when this unusual privilege and power of im- 
posing taxes to accord protection has been exercised in the past, 
the Republican Party has boasted that undue extortion upon the 
people would be prevented because the competitive character 
of our industries in America was such that one would be a check 
upon the other if prices were increased too bigh; but with the 
coming of the trusts, with the consolidation of the big business, 
with the control of the prices of many of our commodities in the 
hands of a few, a tariff is nothing more nor less than a license; 
than a permission granted with the sanction of the Governmeut 
to increase the price to the high tariff level without competition 
and without check. Let in this bill the trusts have been given 
this privilege. 

The concern which produces 10 per cent of the consumption 
has been given protection; the concern which produces 99 per 
cent has been given it. No distinction has been made between 
an industry which is deserving and entitled to protection on the 
theory that it is a growing industry, the prodnets of which 
America needs to have made here, and the industry which is 
not deserving. That is the fundamental mistake which I think 
the Senator from Idaho, with good intentions, is making, that 
he interprets protection as a gift that will operate wherever it 
is provided. He seems to assume that there are no fundamental 
principles behind the theory of protection; that it is a strong- 
arm method of raising prices which the agriculturists of the 
country have as much the right to have exercised in their be- 
half as have the manufacturers of the country. 

The trouble with the agricultural schedule is that product 
after product is exported in large quantities. Twenty per cent 
of our agricultural production is exported from this country. 
What will be the effect of a tariff upon such a product? Either 
it will increase the price or it will not increase the price to the 
people at home here. If it does result in increasing prices it 
will make agricultural products so high that the countries of 
the world will refuse to buy from us, because they can go to 
Argentina, Australia, and to other parts of the world where 
agricultural products are being produced and exported. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho can demonstrate to 
me that there is an agricultural product that the American 
people need, that it is essential for our life and happiness, that 
it is not being produced here in sufficient quantity to take care 
of our demands, and that our market is being flooded with a 
comparable foreign product, then I will listen to his argu- 
ment; then I will consider whether we ought not to apply the 
principle of protection. 

Protection should be limited. You can not protect everything. 
There must be two guaranties to the people when the protective 
principle is exercised in behalf of an industry. There must be 
a guaranty that in the exercise of the protective principle those 
accorded protection will show themselves capable, in due time, 
of taking care of the demand; and, secondly, that they will take 
care of the demand at a reasonable price. The tariff duties that 
simply protect and permit ultimately extortionate prices never 
can be justified, never can be defended. I can not conceive of 
the committee abandoning the policies which they claim have 
made America great, and increased industry in this country, and 

rotected the workingman. It has all gone: it is all abandone, 

‘or protection is spread around here, there, everywhere. There 
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is no scientific arrangement made; it is a mere guess as to 
whether rates shall be 5 per cent ad valorem or 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The Republican Party needs no assistance from me; but I 
think it is making a very serious and a very grave mistake. To 
go before the farmers of the country and say to them, “ These 
duties will operate to increase your prices, and you are going to 
benefit accordingly,” in face of our experience under the emer- 
gency tariff law, is a mistake. 

There are some agricultural products which protective duties 
will benefit. The Senator from California is interested in 
agricultural products in this bill, and the duty levied upon them 
is certain in most instances to be effective in increasing the 
prices, but they are agricultural products which the farmers 
themselves will have to buy in large quantities. However, 
when the time comes we will discuss that phase of the bill. 

I repeat that the granting of protection to manufacturing 
industries, agricultural industries, or any other industries 
which are producing more than sufficient to supply the demand 
of our people is unjustifiable, indefensible, pernicious, and de- 
structive of the liberties of a free people. It is an abuse of a 
privilege which ought to be sparingly used, for it is an unusual 
power; and the carrying of that power to extremes, the taxing 
of people beyond reasonable limits, has in the past led to the 
overthrow of many of the governments in the Old World. There 
is nothing which we should more carefully guard, nothing about 
which we ought to be more cautious, than the levying of taxa- 
tion upon our people. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to get back to the particular 
item to be considered. 

Mr. President, I am going to move several amendments to the 
first paragraph. I will announce them all at this time, and 
shall ask that they be later taken up for action in their order. 
Three of the motions are designed to restore to the paragraph 
the rates fixed by the House. The third motion will explain 
itself when I read it: 

PARAGRAPH 701—-FRESH MEATS AND CATTLE, 

Mr. President, I move as an amendment to the Senate com- 
mittee amendment to strike out the numeral “14,” line 8, 
page 99, and insert in place thereof “ eight-tenths of 1 cent.” 

I move as an amendment to the Senate committee amend- 
ment to strike out the numeral “2,” line 10, page 99, and insert 
in place thereof “1yy cents.” 

I move as an amendment to the Senate committee amend- 
ment to strike out the numeral “ 34,” line 10, page 99, and insert 
in place thereof ‘2 cents.” 

I move as an amendment to the Senate committee amend- 
ment, on page 99, line 10, after the word “pound,” add the 
following: “Provided, That live cattle shall be free of duty 
when from countries or dependencies which give free entry to 
live cattle and meat products produced in the United States.” 

These amendments make cattle and beef rates relative. 

The amendment to the paragraph proposed by the Senate 
committee is an increase in the rate as well as a change in the 
classification fixed in the House bill. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PARAGRAPH et THE SENATE BILL AND PREVIOUS 
A e 

Under the Underwood Tariff Act cattle and meats were free 
of duty. 

The Payne-Aldrich rates were: 


Cattle, if less than 1 year old, $2 
at not more than $14 per head, $3.75 per head; if valued at more 
than 814 per head, 27 per cent ed valorem. Fresh beef or veal, 14 
coe per pound; tallow, one-half of 1 cent per pound; oleostearin, 

‘ee. 


r head; all other cattle valued 


The emergency act of 1921 fixed the duty on cattle at 30 per 
cent ad valorem and on fresh beef and veal 2 cents per pound. 

It is to be noted that the Payne-Aldrich Act fixing the duty 
at 27 per cent ad valorem on the more valuable cattle, and the 
emergency act fixing the duty at 30 per cent ad valorem on all 
cattle, work out about the same as the specific duty on cattle 
fixed in this paragraph. 
COMPARISON BETWEEN SENATE COMMITTEE AND HOUSE RATES ON CATTLE. 

The Senate amendment changes the bracket from an age 
limit to a weight limit. Cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds 
each are dutiable at 1} cents per pound; cattle weighing 1,050 
pounds each, or more, are dutiable at 2 cents per pound. 

This amounts to an increase over the rate fixed in the House 
bill of an average of 1 cent per pound. 

Under the Senate amendment a steer weighing 1,051 pounds 
will be taxed at $21; under the provision of the House bill a 
similar steer weighing 1,051 pounds would be taxed at about 
$13. The Senate amendment, therefore, increased the duty 
about 614 per cent over the House rates, 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL. 


The Senate committee amendment increased the rate fixed by 
the House bill from 2 cents per pound to 3} cents per pound, 
or 75 per cent over the House rates. 


RATES ON FRESH BEEF AND VEAL UNDER FORMER TARIFF LAWS. 


The emergency tariff act fixed the duty on fresh beef and veal 
at 2 cents per pound—same as the House bill. Therefore the 
Senate amendment increases the rate 75 per cent over the rate 
in the emergency tariff. 

The Underwood law placed fresh beef and veal on the free 


t. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich Act fresh beef and veal were taxed 
at 14 cents per pound. The rate therefore proposed by the 
Senate amendment is an increase of 1333 per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich Act. f 
4 WHY THIS HIGH RATE ON FRESH BEEF AND VEAL? 


Of course, the real reason is the attempt to placate the agri- 
cultural interests by giving them their share of protection. 
This high duty is of course based upon the theory that it will 
be reflected in increased prices to producers and the consumers 
and that the increased prices paid by the consumers will benefit 
the farmers in an advance in the price of cattle. 


DIFFICULTIES WHICH THE STOCKMEN HAVE ENCOUNTERED, 


Unquestionably heavy losses have been suffered by the cattle 
raisers, but their difficulties have been caused not by importa- 
tions of fresh beef and veal but by acts of God, to wit, weather 
conditions and war, That the industry had prospered during 
the war is indicated by the rapid increase in the production 
and exports of beef. But recent years were marked by severe 
droughts, which compelled the stockmen to decrease their output 
and increase their cost of production. They also suffered from 
a general increase in the cost of feed, labor, and miscellaneous 
expenses due to war conditions, 

Although prices of cattle, as well as other agricultural prod- 
ucts, rapidly rose during the war, it is significant that costs 
rose proportionately, and the net gain questionable. 

If the duties provided for agricultural products in this sched- 
ule are effective they will merely react upon the farmers in 
higher costs of labor and of manufactured products. If not 
effective the farmer is being deceived. 

FROM THE FARMER’S STANDPOINT, WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT OF THE 
INCREASED DUTY ON THE PRICE WHICH HE WOULD RECBIVE FOR HIS 
CATTLE? 

The American beef production is just now at a point where it 
just about supplies the domestic demand. At most the duty 
only secures to the domestic producers of beef a future monopoly 
of the home markets. The imports have been almost entirely 
in the form of live cattle from Canada. These have largely 
consisted of feeders and stockers, of which there is an increas- 
ing shortage because of conditions on the western range. It 
is the imports of live cattle from Canada which have chiefly 
permitted of pre-war exports of beef and veal. 

Are these duties going to benefit the cattle raisers of the 
country? 

They may benefit the cattle raisers until such time as domes- 
tic production overtakes domestic demand. The normal domes- 
tic demand is sometimes greater than domestic production. 

The United States was on a net export basis in 1916 to 1919. 
In 1913, 1914, and 1915 the United States was on an import 
basis. Prior to that time we were on an export basis for 125 
years. The fact that we no longer are great exporters of beef 
is because of the settlement in this country and the curtailment 
of the chief grazing lands, It is significant that the great de- 
cline in our production and exports occurred during 1907-1913, 
when the Payne-Aldrich rates were in force. While we were 
on a heavy export basis from 1903 to 1911 American hind quar- 
ters on the market sold for an average of 12ch cents per pound 
and Argentine hind quarters at 8} cents per pound. In other 
words, American beef commanded a price premium, 

According to the Department of Agriculture (Yearbook, 1914), 
it was the rapid decline of the American exports which de- 
veloped the Argentine industry. 

During the war, particularly after April, 1917, refrigerator 
shipping was largely decreased in its effectiveness, and the near- 
ness of North America to Europe enabled the same number of 
ships to take approximately eight times as much beef from 
North America to Europe as from Australia to Europe and 
about four times as much beef from North America to Europe 
as from Argentina to Europe. 

The world demand for beef at the present time is greater 
than production. In the United States at the present time the 
domestic demand is almost equal to domestic production. 
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THE INCREASE OF PRICES OF BEEF AND VEAL TO THE CONSUMERS. 

If the tariff duties fixed upon fresh beef and veal become 
effective, an enormous tax would be levied upon the consumers 
of these meats. From 1912 to 1916, average normal years, we 
produced in the United States 6,600,000,000 pounds of fresh beef 
and veal annually. An increased price of 83 cents per pound on 
this production will amount toa tax upon the consumers of $231,- 
000,000 annually. If these rates become effective, as it is the 
intention of those who urge them, the people of this country 
will have to pay annually in the future $231,000,000 in addition 
to the sum otherwise paid for fresh beef and veal. 

PER CAPITA TAX BY REASON OF THE DUTY ON FRESH BBEF AND VEAL, 

The average per capita consumption during the normal years 
1912 to 1916 was 5 pounds of veal and about 60 pounds of beef. 
An additional tax of 84 cents per pound upon this consumption 
means an increase of $2.27 to every person in this country. As 
the average family consists of five members this increased 
tariff duty means an increase of $11.35 te every American 
family. 

In Massachusetts the tax on the people would be about 
$9,000,000. 

If effective, the duties proposed in the pending bill will in- 
crease the prices of fresh meats and meat products to the con- 
sumers of the United States as follows: 


Table showing the effect of the proposed tariff duties in inore the 


asing 
price of beef and veal, mutton and lamt, pork, and pork products to 
consumers. 


If duty is effective, Massachusetts consumers must pay in- 
creased prices for their fresh meats and meat products amount- 
ing to $15,140,000 annually. 

The Massachusetts increased prices will be as follows: 


Commodity. 


Beef and veal 

Mutton and lamb...... 
Pork (exclusive of lard) 
Lard 


Mr. President, that is a pretty serious matter; that is a 
pretty serious bill—a third of a billion dollars for fresh meats, 
Who is going to get the benefit of it? We know one thing—that 
the packers are going to get some of the benefit, and we know 
that they are going to benefit very, very substantially, and you 
are going to meet the argument that you are taxing the con- 
sumers of America this enormous sum to go into the pockets of 
the packers of this country. 

PACKERS FIX MEAT PRICES, 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad te yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thought the packers were establishing 
large packing houses in Seuth America and that they would 
like to get that meat in as cheaply as possible. Does not the 
Senator think so? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: That is the claim made by 
many people. The trouble, though, is that the meat produced 
and shipped to this country from South America is frozen meat, 
and frozen meat has not been able to get a very strong foot- 
held in America as against the fresh meat or the chilled meat 
preduced here. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They are bringing in some of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There has been some of it 
brought in, yes; in small amounts. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And if they had to pay a duty on it, it 
would bu more difficult in the future, would it not? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; it would. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Consequently this duty in that particular 
can not help the packers, can it? I really would sincerely like 
to know how the Senator figures out that this duty will help 
the packers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senator will 
agree with me that the 7,000,000,000 pounds of fresh beef that 
is sold in America is sold in large amounts through the packers. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senator will 
agree with me that levying tariff duties increases prices. 

Mr. PITTMAN, ‘The packers fix the price of the meat en- 
tirely, but if the packer can get his meat from the outside he 
places that meat in competition with the meat produced on the 
inside, does he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose that is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN, That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think he has found 
that the competition frum the importation of fresh meats from 
Argentine has been serious. There has been no time, so far 
as I can gather from statistics here, when the importation has 
been at all serious. I think the importation one year was about 
one-half of 1 per cent. At a later time I will give the Senator 
the exact figures, but it has not been at all heavy. T think 
everybody must agree, however, that if these duties are effec- 
oe the packers will get some of the benefit of the increased 
prices, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that the importations of 
fresh meat from the Argentine have not been serious. I Should 
like to ask him if he has any information as to whether such 
importations as have come from the Argentine have not been 
made by the packers, who, as I understand, ‘have plants in that 
country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I think the Senator's 
statement is correet, that such importations have come from 
the packers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The packers have been importing some of 
their meats from the Argentine, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Along the Atlantic seaboard, 
yes; but very little—very little. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The packers buy most of the fresh meats 
of this country that are sold in large quantities? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The packers would probably use the fact 
that they had to pay a duty upon the imports from the Argen- 
tine as an excuse for increasing the price of their products te 
the American people; would they not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. President, I desire now to call attention to a newspaper 
article published in the New York Times in reference to the 
extent of the profits made by some of the packers, and te sug- 
gest to the Senate that there was not much need of increasing 
tariff duties that would be reflected in increased prices that 
the packers could charge the American consumers, or increased 
profits. The article which I am about to read was published 
in the New York Times on February 2, 1921, and is as follows: 


BENEFIT TO THE PACKERS. 
Quoting from a paragraph in the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 2. 1921: 


1,233 PER CENT DIVIDEND IN PACKERS’ STOCK—MORRIS 4 cos REPORT 
SHOWS UNANNOUNCED CAPITALIZING OF $37,000,000 SURPLUS. 


The declaration of a stock dividend of 1,233 per cent is revealed in 
the annual ng anh of Morris & Co., e made public to-day. The 
company has increased its capital stock from 000 to $40,000,000 


by capitalizing $37,000,000 of surplus. The new stock consists of 
$27,000,000 common and $10,000, So pare which is to por T per 
cent annually and on which ay in divid is expected to paid 
within a few months. 

The distribution of the new stock took place some time ago, but mo 
announcement was made. The stockholders received 9 shares of new 
common and 33 shares of preferred. ‘The company is a closed corpora- 
tion, all the atock except a few shares held n 
the heirs of Nelsou Morris, founder of the business, and the estate of 
Edward Morris. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF BEEF AND VEAL. 


Imports of beef und veal in 1914 were 200,000,000 pounds, and 
for the following years there was a very decided decrease. In 
1918 we imported 23,000,000 pounds, valued at $4,000,000; in 
1920 we imported 50,000,000 pounds, valued at $8,000,000; in 
1921 we imported 30,000,000 pounds, valued at $4,000,000; less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. 

We exported in 1914. 95,000,000 pounds. and during the fol- 
lowing war years our exports rapidly increased until they 
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reached the figures: of years previous to 1914, when we ex- 
ported three times as much beef as we imported. 

In 1918 we exported 514,000,000 pounds, valued at $109,- 
000,000; and in 1920 our exports again dropped to about the 
figures of 1914, namely, 90,000,000 or 95,000,000 pounds. In 
1921 we exported only 52,000,000 pounds. Our exports in 1921 
were about double our imports, 

PRODUCTION. 

We slaughter about 7,000,000,000 pounds of beef and veal per 
year, which just about equals our consumption. 

Taking, for instance, the year 1921, our production was 
7,000,000,000 pounds, our imports 30,000,000 pounds, and our ex- 
ports 52,000,000 pounds, Imports of beef and veal did not equal 
one-half of 1 per cent of our production. 

HISTOKY OF EXPORTATION AND IMPORTATION OF BEEF, 

Until 1907 the United States dominated the world trade in 
beef. It contributed fully one-half of the world's exports. In 
subsequent years our production rapidly decreased in the face 
of the increase in population, and despite the substantial tariff 
rates in force. The effect of the tariff was dwarfed by basic 
economie developments in the industry. It is noteworthy that 
prices steadily rose during this period, while the per capita 
consumption deelined. This decline in production was due to 
many causes, One was the land situation in the West; another 
the lack of control of public range, homesteading, and the com- 
petition of other types of agriculture. 

In 1918 this country first showed an import balanee, which 
was greatly increased in 1914. In former years the United 
States always received some Mexican and Canadian cattle. 
During the war many more live cattle were imported. These 
cattle besides affording a market for the American crop of 
foodstuffs were in a considerable degree responsible for the 
exports of beef. In 1913 heavy imports of meat occurred for 
the first time. 

During the war, when the shipping situation placed a pre- 
mium upon American supplies, our production of beef increased 
and exports of dressed and cured beef rose beyond the levels 
existing during the period when our foreign trade in beef was 
heavy, although live cattle were virtually absent from our 
export trade. 4 

In 1920, however, a reaction developed, and the American 
export trade in beef had virtually disappeared, while imports 
again showed an increased tendency. These imports, it should 
be noted, are largely in the form of live cattle. 

So far as concerns actual beef and veal, the American 
product has a protection entirely apart from the tariff in the 
higher prices for American corn-fed beef and the prejudice 
against grass-fed Argentine beef cattle; most of the dressed 
beef exported has come from South America, as well as a 
prejudice against frozen beef; most of the beef exported from 
South American countries is frozen. 

Certainly, Mr. President, a corporation which makes such 
enormous profits as disclosed in the article which I read a few 
minutes ago is not entitled to and does not need any protection 
from the American Congress. It is not entitled to any further 
license to increase the cost of fresh beef to the people of 
America. This financial record shows how they have profited, 
how they have expanded their fortunes, how they have enriched 
themselves through the prices they have demanded from the 
American consumers, and this chiefly and largely during a 
period of time when fresh beef was om the free list. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President 

PACKERS HAVH MADE 1,200 PER CENT, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If this corporation, and 
similar packers’ corporations, can distribute a 1,200 per cent 
dividend from earnings made when there is no protective tariff 
duty, in Heaven's name how can we justify the levying of a pro- 
tective tariff duty now? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator has called atten- 
tion to the exact fact I was about to call attention to, that the 
product was on the free list, and the tariff had nothing to do 
with the profits. No concern could make 1.200 per cent un- 
less they had an absolute monopoly of the trade, both in fixing 
the price of purchase and the price of sale, which we have 
always contended; that is, those of us who have been trying to 
control those institutions. But they are also now monopolizing 
the trade of South America, where they have cheaper labor 
than they have in this country, and broader ranges; where they 
pay no taxes; where they have enormous grants; and if they 
can make 1,200 per cent out of American cattle, they can make 
5,000 per cent out of Argentine and other South American cat- 
tle. That must be perfectly apparent to the Senator. 

The great trouble with the Senator is that he is like a 
western Republican. The western Republican is trying to bend 


Republicanism to his local conditions, and an eastern Democrat, 
where he finds they do not need any tariff on his manufacturing 
products, as the Senator has just said they do not need on the 
boots and shoes, ceases to stand even for a competitive tariff, 
He said awhile ago he favored a competitive tariff in some cases. 
In what cases? He favors a competitive tariff where the com- 
petition is going to run an industry out of business; I take it 
from what he said. But the raising of cattle and sheep is not 
the business of his people, and therefore he wants such prod» 
ucts on the free list. i 

It is perfeetly apparent what the situation is. If cattle and 
beef were raised in his State to-day he would find that it re- 
quired a competitive tariff; they are not, and therefore he is 
making a strained argument and trying to tie up to this amend- 
ment a great monopoly in this country, which this side of the 
Chamber has been fighting for years, as the Senator knows. It 
is not fair to his colleagues on this side, no matter how good an 
argument if might be for him in the face of an election. 

I never was a free trader. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator expect me, 
as 2 Democrat, to abandon the defense of the position of the 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee on these agri- 
cultural products? 

WOULD CURB GREAT TRUSTS. 

Mr. PITEMAN, I do not ask the Senator to take this stand 
or any other stand. He has taken his stand as favoring a 
competitive tariff, exactly the position the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UnpEexwoop] took when he had charge of the tariff 
bill in the House. It is a position I take now. The Senator 
is not arguing, as far as the West is concerned, for a com- 
petitive tariff. He is arguing free trade for the West; that is 
all he is arguing. His whole argument is based on that. The 
Senator knows, and he has proven by his own argument, that 
the price of cattle and sheep and meat all through the West is 
absolutely fixed day by day by this great monopoly he has just 
described. He knows we have been fighting here to curb that 
monopoly, and have not been successful. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator say that 
the increase of the duty upon fresh beef will hurt the monopoly? 

Mr. PITTMAN, It will do one thing; it will not allow these 
great monopolies, which are now organizing their business in 
cheap countries, to substitute that meat for the meat we are 
now buying. That is one thing. They ean not drive us clear 
out of business, can they? hat is what they are trying to do. 
Why do you suppose these great concerns haye spent a billion 
dollars in South Ameriea to build up packing plants there if 
they have no market for the meat? Why do you suppose they 
are trying to introduce it into this country if it is not for the 
purpose of beating down the producer’s price of meat in this 
country? 

Would they not be in a better position to come to a cattle 
raiser in Montana and say, “I will give you $15 a head for 
your cattle, and if you do not give them to me for that I will 
bring beef in frem Uruguay or Paraguay or I will bring it from 
Argentina.” It puts a weapon in their bands when they have a 
supply outside of this country that they can threaten to use 
instead of the supply of this country, and they are using their 
intimidation just now. That is the trouble. The Senator is 
not arguing about bis own hypothesis. He started out for a 
competitive duty; he is for a competitive duty for Massachu- 
setts and he is for free trade in everything they raise outside 
of Massachusetts. It is a magnificent position in a campaign, 
but it is hardly consistent with the position he is now trying to 
maintain as a United States Senator. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I supposed I 
was representing not only the views of the Democrats of Massa- 
chusetts but also the views of the Democrats of North Carolina, 
of Missouri, of Rhode Island, and the other Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee. 

I want to say to the Senator that I think he misunderstood 
my argument if he thought I said I favored compensatory 
duties for the industries of Massachusetts. I favor tariff pre- 
tective duties for every industry that is not producing a sufi- 
cient volume of the products to meet the American demand 
and is meeting with foreign competition that threatens the 
destruction of that industry. The distinction between the 
condition in the case of manufactured products and that 
relating to agricultural products is this: That there is more beef 
produced in America than the demand; and where there is 
more of the manufactured product produced in America than 
the demand, I am against a tariff. A tariff can only be justt- 
fied, I claim and contend, when the production is beneath the 
demand and the extra demand is being filled with foreign com- 
petition which forces down the price of the commodity pro- 
duced here in America below the cost of production, 
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It seems to me that the Senator does not make a distinction 
between the product that is supplied in larger quantity and 
exceeds our demand and those products that actively compete 
with foreign products. In the case of fresh beef the demand 
and the supply are practically the same. When the demand 
was less than the supply, in the years previous to 1914, we 
exported beef in very large amounts, and we are now in a 
situation where the supply is not sufficient for the demand, 
and where it will be necessary to import some beef if our 
supply does not increase; and when we begin to import, of 
course, these duties will certainly become effective. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If these great packers, whom the Senator is 
condemning now, should be shown to own all of the available 
range meat supply of the world outside of the United States, 
and it should turn out that it was possible for them, by reason 
of these free ranges and cheap labor, to bring that meat into 
the great seaport cities, which are the great consumers of the 
United States, and absolutely destroy the profit in the raising 
of beef, would the Senator be in favor of a duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I think under those circum- 
stances I would favor a duty; but I have not yet been able to 
get any information that there has been any importation in 
large volume or that there is any threatened importation, and I 
do not think we ought to legislate upon what might happen in 
the future and what is not likely to happen in the future, in 
view of the information furnished us by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator does not know that these 
packers, whom the Senator from North Carolina stated were 
the chief importers, are increasing their business steadily, and 
increasing their importations. Does the Senator not know 
that that is a fact? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not say to the Senator 
that the information I have available tends to prove that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is a fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I do say that experts inform 
me that the frozen beef from South America has been un- 
popular and has not received the demand that was expected 
for it; and that there is a very strong prejudice in the United 
States against beef from grass-fed cattle, because the American 
taste has been educated to beef from corn-fed cattle. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not the Senator realize that nearly all 
of the great meat supply of this country is in the interior, and 
that the railroad transportation is also a tremendous element 
in supplying these coast points with it, where it comes in 
competition with the foreign meat? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is on the Finance Committee. 
How many of the packers came before the Finance Committee 
asking for a duty on meats? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no evidence that any 
of them came in the open meetings. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Was not that significant in itself? Yet the 
Senator tries to tie this amendment to the packers. That is 
what I say is unjust. The people who came before the Finance 
Committee to beg of them to sustain an industry that was rap- 
idly dying were little stock raisers from all over this country, 
people who are fighting to the death with the very packers 
the Senator from Massachusetts is now so ably condemning, in 
which I join with him heartily. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think the Senator 
means to insinuate that I would knowingly defend any monopoly 
or trust on this floor. If my public service has meant anything, 
it has meant that I have been free from the taint of advocating 
the causes of the special interests. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I most heartily agree with that. I meant 
no such thing. The Senator would not knowingly do anything 
to aid the packers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If I am arguing now a propo- 
sition which the Senator thinks would benefit ne packers, it is 
through misinformation furnished me. I have no purpose in 
doing other than presenting the facts and ask that well-known 
tariff principles be applied to them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does not the Senator know that the in- 
formation before the Finance Committee showed that in 1920 
there were 801,334,000 pounds of beef or beef cattle imported 
into the United States, a large part of it coming from Ar- 
gentina? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator would wait 
until I finish my argument I would give him that information. 
Some of it I have already given. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understood the Senator to say that he had 
no information of any large amount of beef or cattle being im- 
ported into this country, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said to the Senator that 
the amount of beef or cattle imported was trivial, was insig- 
nificant, and the figures 300,000,000, which he has just ‘given, 
are insignificant, when it is reflected that the consumption in 
this country is 7,000,000,000 pounds. That is less than 5 per 
cent of the consumption, on the Senator’s own figures, in the 
one year he selected, 

The importations are less than 5 per cent, and yet he asks 
the American people to pay $375,000,000 more a year to keep 
out 5 per cent of fresh beef and cattle, or less than 5 per cent, 
that is being imported into this country, and the year the 
Senator quotes is an exceptional year. His figures include 
cattle—much of the cattle imported was feeder cattle for Can- 
ada, which farmers agree helps the industry as a whole. The 
facts are, Mr. President, that the importations of fresh beef 
have been less than 1 per cent in most of the years. 

Mr. President, the record of imports and exports shows that 
up to the year 1912 we were producing in America very much 
more fresh beef than our consumers demanded. During the 
10 or 15 years previous to that time we were doing a very 
heayy export business in fresh beef, but steadily our consump- 
tion was increasing, and in 1912 and 1913 we reached a situation 
where the consumption was practically the same as the pro- 
duction. The war came on and to meet the demands made for 
fresh beef by Europe the records show that there were impor- 
tations from Canada of feeder cattle which enabled the Ameri- 
can market to ship large quantities of fresh beef to Europe, 
and during the war years the exportation of fresh beef increased 
very materially. The price of beef also increased correspond- 
ingly, as we well know. Since the war there has been a gradual 
resumption of normal conditions. So that to-day the produc- 
tion is about the same as the demand, and there is compara- 
tively little importation and comparatively little exportation 
though there has been some increase in exportation. 

Now, so far as cattle are concerned, whatever importations 
we have had have been feeder cattle that have come in from 
Canada, which many of the agriculturists argue is helpful, be- 
cause the feeder cattle are shipped out on the farms, and the 
agricultural products which the farmer raises are used in feed- 
ing the cattle and getting them ready for the market. That is 
the way that it has seemed to me, and if an amendment could 
be offered to the bill which would proyide for interchange of 
Canadian cattle for our meat and beef, we would be serving 
both the consumers and the farmers of the country and render- 
ing them great benefit. The coming in of a reasonable amount 
of feeder cattle would help to consume the feedstuffs of the 
West and the shipping ef beef into Canada without a duty 
would help to create a market in Canada for our fresh beef. 

I want to repeat that there has been and there is no serious 
threatened importation of cattle or fresh beef, and whatever 
importation we have had has not and can not be of any effect 
upon fixing the prices. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is anything more I care 
to say upon this item. I believe that if the duty is effective it 
will exact an unreasonable amount from our people. If it is 
not effective, then it will serve no purpose, it will be of no bene- 
fit to the farmer, and will not bring about the end desired by 
those who advocate this exceedingly large duty, the largest duty 
ever levied, an increase of 75 per cent on fresh meats over even 
the high duties of the Payne-Aldrich and the emergency tariff 
laws. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WAsLH] to the 
amendment of the committee, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 99, line 8, strike out 1 
cents and insert “ eight-tenths of 1 cent.” 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. Pres dent, I hope that the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts will not prevail. Under 
the doctrine advocated by the Senator from Massachusetts we 
would have the American farmer competing with the cheap 
labor and cheap lands of Argentina and other South American 
countries. It is difficult to understand the logic of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. He seems to be alarmed about the 
tariff. In one breath the statement is made that the tariff 
will not give the farmer any benefit, and the next moment he 
is alarmed about the millions of dollars of increase in cost to 
the consumer on account of the duty which we propose to im- 
pose in protection of the cattle industry, the cattle raiser, and 
the farmer. 

Mr. President, as a matter of fact, the farmer, the producer, 
receives a very small percentage of the price which is obtained 
for the finished product. For instance, I call the attention of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that in 1912 beef 
was selling on the market at an average of $8.25 per 100 
pounds and porterhouse steak was selling at the same time at 
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an average price of 24 cents per pound. In 1921 beef brought 
approximately the same price, but the average selling price on 
the block for porterhouse steak was 50 cents a pound. This 
Simply demonstrates that the price which the consumer is pay- 
ing is not due to the price which is obtained by the producer, 
and that the tariff has nothing whatever to do with the exor- 
bitant prices for which meats are being sold at retail over the 
butcher's block. ¢ 

Mr. President, this is a very serious proposition. The ques- 
tion of stabilizing the live-stock industry of the country is a 
serious thing to the farmer. It is the medium through which 
the farmers are enabled to market their corn. The best market 
there is for the farmer is through fattened beef. I knew of 
ne other way for corn to be marketed. It benefits every farmer 
in the country. The tariff does not necessarily mean that the 
consumer will pay more for his beef, The tariff simply means 
that the industry will be stabilized, 

Experience through the years when we had the Dingley tariff 
law showed that beef sold at lower prices to the consumer than 
it does to-day. A protective tariff will stabilize the industry. 
It will protect it from ruinous competition. That is the object 
of the tariff. It will tend to promote competition within the 
country. Live stock is produced by hundreds and thousands 
of farmers and ranchmen. There is no such thing as a trust 
or a control over the live-stock industry of the country. Live 
stock is produced by small farmers, small ranchmen, who raise 
from ten to one hundred or two or three hundred head, and now 
and then we may find some stock grower who may have two 
or three thousand head. But stock growing is participated in 
by the farmers all over the country, and there is no such thing 
as a trust or a control. Therefore, a protective duty is in aid 
of stabilizing the industry and protecting the industry against 
the threatened ruinous competition from other countries, such 
as New Zealand in the case of sheep, and Argentina in the 
case of cattle, and Mexico, when it is in a normal condition, 
which it is not at this time, in the case of both cattle and 
sheep. 

Our experience with the tariff has proven beyond any ques- 
tion that the system not only stabilizes the industry and makes 
it more prosperous and creates home competition, but it proves 
beyond any question that it is the system which will permit an 
adequate supply in this country. For instance, under the Ding- 
ley tariff law our exports of beef were the highest we had had 
for 30 years. In 1900 we exported 606,000,000 pounds; in 1901, 
734,000,000. pounds; in 1904, 770,000,000 pounds; in 1906, 764,- 
000,000 pounds; in 1907, 614,000,000 pounds. The exports grad- 
nally dwindled after 1912 until our exports were nil or our im- 
ports. exceeded our exports. Our exports under a protective 
policy of 27} per cent, which is practically the same rate as 
that provided under the present proposed amendment of the 
committee, gave us net exports to other countries of an average 
of more than 600,000,000 pounds annually, while after the duty 
was taken off our exports dwindled until we have imported 
more beef than we have exported. At the same time the con- 
sumer was furnished with cheaper meats for his table than is 
the case to-day. 

The matter is serious from another standpoint. There is 
great danger that our available supply of cattle in this country 
will be so depleted that we shall not be in a position to rely 
upon domestic production to supply domestic demands. The 
number of cattle since 1910 to the present time has decreased 
from 50,000,000 to 35,000,000 head. The situation is a very seri- 
ous one. During the World War prices were unusually high, 
and labor was also unusually high; but suddenly the market 
became demoralized and, on account of the curtailment of 
credits, hundreds of thousands of young breeding stoek, young 
heifers and young cows, were forced upon the market to liqui- 
date existing indebtedness. That very greatly decreased the 
power of our cattle producers to furnish and fulfill the require- 
ments of our domestic market. 

Therefore we are not only threatened with ruinous eom- 
petition but we are threatened with the destruction of the 
industry itself. If this industry is permitted to be destroyed, 
the American people will probably fare the same as people have 
been faring in other countries Which depend entirely upon for- 
eign nations for a supply of meat, and a large portion of our 
citizenship will probably be able to have meat but a part of the 
time. Wemay not only have meatless and wheatless days, as we 
had during the World War, but we shall have that as a per- 
manent condition so far as meat is concerned. I hope the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the 
committee amendment may be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts to the committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The Reapinc CERK. The next amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the committee amendment is, 
on page 99, line 10, to strike out “2” and to insert 1.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. There is one other amend- 
ment to the committee amendment which I wish to have sub- 
mitted to the Senate. I move, on page 99, line 10, after the 
word “pound,” to insert the proviso which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetis to the committee amendment 
will be stated, 

The READING CLERK. On page 99, line 10, after the word 
“pound,” it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That live cattle shall be free of duty when from coun- 
tries or dependencies which give free entry to live cattle and meat 
products produced in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like fo ask some 
Senator who is a member of the Committee on Finance what 
has been the effect of the emergency tariff law imposing a duty 
of 30 per cent on cattle which has now been in effect for nearly 
14 months? That duty was put on for the purpose of aiding 
the cattle industry just as this is proposed to be. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has had a wonderful effect in sustain- 
ing the price of cattle; but a report on the subject has just 
come up from the Tariff Commission which will be printed to- 
night—for I haye asked that it be printed—and to-morrow the 
Senator from Nebraska will have the information for which he 


asks. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We were told when the emergency tariff 
bill was presented some 14 months ago that the Committee on 
Finance was coming to the relief of the cattlemen of the coun- 
try; that it was going to do something by way of a tariff which 
was going to increase the price of their cattle. 

I wish now to call attention to the fact that cattle were selling 
in the Chicago market at $8 a 100 pounds at the time the bill was 
passed, and on the Ist of May of this year, about a year after- 
wards, they were selling for $8.60 a 100 pounds—a nominal in- 
crease of something less than 10 per cent—and that on June 26, 
yesterday, they were selling for $8.60, less than a 10 per cent 
advance in the price. 

On the other hand, hogs were selling at $8 a 100 pounds, just 
as cattle were a year ago. No tariff was put on hogs, but the 
price of hogs has increased almost 30 per cent since that time. 
How can an advocate of a tariff on live stock of this character, 
which we export to other countries, look a farmer in the face 
and claim that a tariff is going to increase his prices when hogs 
have gone up nearly 30 per cent without any tariff, and cattle 
have not gone up even 10 per eent with the 30 per cent tariff? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator from Nebraska knows 
that we do not inrport live hogs in any considerable amount. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I know that the bill now before the Senate 
has put a tariff on hogs. If we do not import any hogs, why does 
this bill propose a tariff on hogs? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator was referring to 
cattle 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now 
hedging. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senater says we do not import hogs. 
Then, I ask him, why is a tariff proposed on hogs; and I ask 
him why hogs have advanced from natural causes nearly 30 per 
cent in a year and cattle, with this artificial assumed stimulus, 
have advanced less than 10 per cent? Is it not about time to 
admit that the price of articles which we import can not be ad- 
vanced by putting a tariff on them? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I can furnish 
the Senator from Nebraska the information which he desires. 
I have a table here which gives the average prices of cattle for 
nine months previons to the passage of the emergency tariff act 
and the prices for ihe following nine months, and they show a 
constant and steady decline. On fat steers the percentage of de- 
crease during the nime months following the emergency tariff 


the Senator from New York is 


law was 24; the amount of the decrease per 100 pounds was 


$2.83. On stocker cattle the percentage of decrease was 21 dur- 
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ing the nine months following the enactment of the emergency 
tariff law as compared with the previous nine months, and the 
amount of decrease per 100 pounds was $1.47. On feeder cattle 
the percentage of decrease was 26, and the amount of the de- 
crease per 100 pounds $2.14. On fresh beef the percentage of 
decrease in price was 20, and the amount of decrease $3.76 per 
100 pounds. 

THE EMERGENCY TARIFF AND THE FARMER—HAS IT HELPED HIM? 

The emergency tariff law became operative May 28, 1921. 
The following table (information confirmed by the Agriculture 
Department) shows the average price of fat steers, stocker 
cattle, feeder cattle, and fresh beef in Chicago during the nine 
months previous to the adoption of the emergency act and the 
nine months following its adoption: 
Table showing that farmers of the West received no benefit from emer- 

gency tariff on cattle and fresh beef. 
(Per 100 pounds.) 


The following table shows the amount and percentage of de- 
creare in cattle and fresh-meat prices after the passage of the 
emergency tariff law, presumed to be for the benefit of the farm- 
ers. In view of this table, how can it be argued that the emer- 
gency tariff law benefits the farmers? 


Per cent Amount 


Product. of de- of de- 
crease.' | crease.*? 
C F605 (C0000 24 $2. 83 
Stocker cattle? 21 1.47 
Feeder cattle*. 26 2.12 
Fresh beef 20 8.76 


1 Based on comparison prices for 9 months before and 9 months following emer- 
gency tariff law. 

Per 100 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may T call attention to the 
fact that during the months immediately succeeding the emer- 
gency tariff meat generally declined 8 per cent? That is true 
as compared with the six months preceding, from January to 
June 1. Foreign meats went down 20 per cent during the same 
period; so that it shows that we upheld our prices within 8 
per cent on a falling market while the foreign prices went 
down 20 per cent on a falling market. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in view of the fact that, 
in response to a resolution adopted by the Senate, the Tariff 
Commission has just made a report, which has not as yet been 
printed, which deals with all the articles covered by the emer- 
gency tariff act, why can not the agricultural schedule lie over 
until, say, day after to-morrow, so that we may read the report 
and learn what effect the various rates of the emergency tariff 
act haye had? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I will inquire if the report 
has been printed, 

Mr. HARRISON. The report has just come in. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It has been ordered printed to-day, but it 
has not actually been printed and is not now available, 

Mr. HARRISON. It is not available, and I am not sure 
whether the order for printing it has been entered as yet. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The moment the report came in I asked 
that it be printed and the order was then made. 

Mr. ROBINSON, But the order for printing was made 
to-day. 

Mr. MCCUMBER, Yes, when the report came in this morn- 


ing. 
Mr, ROBINSON. So that it will not be available before 
tomorrow. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Undoubtedly, it will be available to-mor- 
row. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I think the suggestion made by the Sen- 


ator from Mississippi is a very good one, 
some little time to study the report. 


Mr. McCUMBER. About all it will contain will be a résumé 
of the reports which we already have had in printed form 
from month to month. I do not think the report will be of 
any great value to us. I never objected to the resolution call- 
ing for it, as some one wanted the information; nevertheless, 
I think about all that report contains, other than, perhaps, 
some conclusions—the Tariff Commission is very much disin- 
clined even to put their own conclusions to a report—are facts 
in a little more condensed form showing how the prices have 
ranged from a time prior to the emergency tariff act to a period 
subsequent to that time. Those facts we have in the monthly 
reports. 

Mr. President, we have practically done nothing to-day, and 
it does seem to me as if we ought to complete page 99 and get 
through with it to-day and then take a recess. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
that I have no desire to delay the consideration of this sched- 
ule, but the Senate thought it wise to ask for the report, and 
it has just come in. It will be of no use when we have con- 
sidered and acted on the agricultural schedule. It would not 
delay the bill at all if the consideration of that scnedule 
should be deferred until day after to-morrow. We can go on 
with some other schedule. I am sure that the information 
might be of benefit to some Senators if not to the chairman of 
the committee, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that we can all get the same 
information contained in the report. We have been delayed, 
and have fixed upon to-day as the time to begin the consider- 
ation of the agricultural schedule. If we break away we 
will find to-morrow that Senators will ask that different items 
go over, as they are not prepared, while Senators generally 
bave prepared themselves to go on with the agricultural sched- 
ule and dispose of it. I hope the Senator will not ask us to 
lay it aside. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
the report of the Tariff Commission will be printed to-night 
and be available to-morrow morning? 

Mr. McCUMBER. T think it ought to be, although I can not 
say absolutely. I think, however, that it will be. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is quite voluminous, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think I ought to say that 
the suggestion of the Senator from North Dakota appeals to 
me as a very reasonable one. I do not desire to delay the con- 
sideration of this schedule, and I think we ought to make some 
little progress now. ‘The Senator has indicated his purpose 
to recess if the page now being considered can be disposed of, 
and I am in accord with that suggestion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
I agree with the Senator from North Dakota that there is no 
reason why this schedule should be delayed on account of the 
report of the Tariff Commission. I think we are ready to go 
on with it, and I hope we will go on with it; but I want to 
say to the Senator from North Dakota that I have just had a 
conference with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
who is dealing with the paragraphs that the Senator wishes 
considered to-night. The Senator from Massachusetts tells 
me that he desires to discuss those schedules very briefly. His 
discussion will be exceedingly brief, but he desires an oppor- 
tunity to discuss them. 

Mr. McCUMBER To what paragraph does the Senator refer? 
Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about the paragraphs that the 
Senator desires to have acted upon to-night—the two para- 
graphs, I think, on the same page on which the paragraph we 
have just voted on is found. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, one objection that I have 
to recessing in a case like this is that the next day we go over 
the same arguments that have already been made, and they 
are generally repetitions, and there is so much time lost. That 
was why I was so eager to make a little headway to-night; but 
if the Senator desires—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I fully agree with what the Senator has 
said. We thought there would be no discussion of the next 
two paragraphs; but the Senator from Massachusetts desires 
to make some brief statements with reference to them, and I 
think we had better let them go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Very well. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES (S. DOC, NO. 225). 


Mr. CUMMINS. I present the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9103) for the ap- 
pointment of additional district judges for certain courts of 
the United States, to provide for annual conferences of certain 


We ought to have | judges of United States courts, to authorize the designation, 


assignment, and appointment of judges outside of their dis- 
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tricts, and for other purposes. I send the papers to the desk 
with the report. The conference report is not long, and I ask 
that it may be printed in the Ryconxb, so that Members of the 
Senate may become familiar with it; for I intend some time 
to-morrow to ask for its consideration. 

The conference report was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9103) for the appointment of additional district judges for cer- 
tain courts of the United States, to provide for annual confer- 
ences of certain judges of United States courts, to authorize the 
designation, assignment, and appointment of judges outside 
their districts, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
us follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
following number of district judges for the United States dis- 
trict courts in the districts specified in addition to those now 
authorized by law: 

“For the district of Massachusetts, 2: for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, 1; for the southern district of New York, 2; 
for the district of New Jersey, 1; for the eastern district of 
Pennsylyania, 1; for the western district of Pennsylvania, 1; 
for the northern district of Texas, 1; for the southern district 
of Florida, 1; for the eastern district of Michigan, 1; for the 
northern district of Ohio, 1; for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee, 1; for the northern district of Illinois, 1; for the eastern 
district of Illinois, 1; for the district of Minnesota, 1; for the 
eastern district of Missouri, 1; for the western district of Mis- 
souri, 1; for the eastern district of Oklahoma, 1; for the dis- 
trict of Montana, 1; for the northern district of California, 1; 
for the southern district of California. 1: for the district of 
New Mexico, 1; and for the district of Arizona, 1. 

“A vacancy occurring, more than two years after the pas- 
sage of this act, in the office of any district judge appointed 
pursuant to this act, except for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee, shall not be filled unless Congress shall so provide, 
and if an appointment is made to fill such a vacancy occurring 
within two years a vacancy thereafter occurring in said office 
shall not be filled unless Congress shall so provide: Provided, 
however, That in case a vacancy occurs in the district of New 
Mexico at any time after the passage of this act, there shall 
thereafter be but one judge for said district until otherwise 
provided by law: Provided further, That from and after the 
appointment of a district judge for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee, the present district judge for the eastern and middle 
districts of said State shall cease to be a district judge for the 
middle district of Tennessee. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Chief Justice of the 
United States, or in case of his disability, of one of the other 
justices of the Supreme Court, in order of their seniority, as 
soon as may be after the passage of this act, and annually 
thereafter, to summon to a conference on the last Monday in 
September, at Washington, D. C., or at such other time and 
place in the United States as the Chief Justice, or, in case of 
his disability, any of said justices in order of their seniority, 
may designate, the senior circuit judge of each judicial cir- 
cuit. If any senior circuit judge is unable to attend, the Chief 
Justice, or, in case of his disability, the justice of the Supreme 
Court calling said conference. may summon any other circuit 
or district judge in the judicial circuit whose senior circuit 
judge is unable to attend, that each circuit may be adequately 
represented at said conference. It shall be the duty of every 
judge thus summoned to attend said conference, and to remain 
throughout its proceedings, unless excused by the Chief Justice, 
and to advise as to the needs of his circuit and as to any 
matters in respect of which the administration of justice in the 
courts of the United States may be improved, 

“The senior district judge of each United States district 
court, on or before the Ist day of August in each year, shall 
prepare and submit to the senior circuit judge of the judicial 
circuit in which said district is situated a report setting forth 
the condition of business in said district court, including the num- 
ber and character of cases on the docket, the business in arrears, 
and cases disposed of, and such other facts pertinent to the busi- 
ness dispatched and pending as said district judge may deem 
proper, together with recommendations as to the need of addi- 


tional judicial assistance for the disposal of business for the 
year ensuing. Said reports shall be laid before the conference 
herein provided by said senior circuit judge, or, in his absence, 
by the judge representing the circuit at the conference, together 
with such recommendations as he may deem proper. 

“The Chief Justice, or, in his absence, the senior associate 
justice, shall be the presiding officer of the conference. Said 
conference shall make a comprehensive survey of the condition 
of business in the courts of the United States and prepare plans 
for assignment and transfer of judges to or from circuits or dis- 
tricts where the state of the docket or condition of business indi- 
cates the need therefor, and shall submit such suggestions to the 
various courts as may seem in the interest of uniformity and 
expedition of business. 

“The Chief Justice and each justice or judge summoned and 
attending said conference shall be allowed his actual expenses 
of travel and his necessary expenses for subsistence, not to 
exceed $10 per day, which payments shall be made by the mar- 
shal of the Supreme Court of the United States upon the writ- 
ten certificate of the judge incurring such expenses, approved | 
by the Chief Justice. 

“Sec. 3. Section 13 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 13. Whenever any district judge, by reason of any 
disability or necessary absence from his district or the accu- 
mulation or urgency of business, is unable to perform speedily 
the work of his district, the senior circuit judge of that cir- 
cuit, or in his absence the circuit justice thereof, may, if in his 
judgment the public interest requires, designate and assign any 
district judge of any district court within the same judicial 
circuit to act as district judge in such district and to discharge 
all the judicial duties of a judge thereof for such time as the 
business of the said district court may require. Whenever it 
is found impracticable to designate and assign another district 
judge within the same judicial circuit as above provided, and 
a certificate of the needs of any such district is presented by 
said senior circuit judge or said circuit justice to the Chief 
Justice of the United States, he, or in his absence the senior 
associate justice, may, if in his judgment the public interest so 
requires, designate and assign a district judge of an adjoin- 
ing judicial circuit if practicable, or if not practicable, then of 
any judicial circuit, to perform the duties of district judge and 
hold a district court in any such district as above provided: 
Provided, however, That before any such designation or assign- 
ment is made the senior circuit judge of the circuit from which 
the designated or assigned judge is to be taken shall consent 
thereto. All designations and assignments made hereunder 
shall be filed in the office of the clerk and entered on the min- 
utes of both the court from and to which a judge is designated 
and assigned.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 15 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 15, Each district Judge designated and assigned under 
the provisions of section 13 may hold separately and at the 
Same time a district court in the district or territory to which 
such judge is designated and assigned and discharge all the 
judicial duties of the district or territorial judge therein.’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 18 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

Sc. 18. The Chief Justice of the United States, or the cir- 
cuit justice of any judicial circuit, or the senior circuit judge 
thereof, may, if the public interest requires, designate and 
assign any circuit judge of a judicial circuit to hold a district 
court within such circuit. The judges of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, or any of them, whenever the 
business of that court will permit, may, if in the judgment of 
the Chief Justice of the United States the public interest re- 
quires, be designated and assigned by him for service from 
time to time, and until he shall otherwise direct, in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia or the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, when requested by the 
Chief Justice of either of said courts. 

During the period of service of any judge designated and 
assigned under this act he shall have all the powers and rights 
and perform all the duties of a judge of the district, or a 
justice of the court, to which he has been assigned (excepting 
the power of appointment to a statutory position or of perma- 
nent designation of newspaper or depository of funds): Pro- 
vided, however, That in case a trial has been entered upon 
before such period of service has expired and has not been con- 
cluded, the period of service shall be deemed to be extended 
until the trial has been concluded. 

Any designated and assigned judge who has held court in 
another district than his own shall have power, notwithstand- 
ing his absence from such district and the expiration of the 
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time limit in his designation, to decide all matters which have 
been submitted to him within such district, to decide motions 
for new trials, settle bills of exceptions, certify or authenticate 
narratives of testimony, or perform any other act required by 
law or the rules to be performed in order to prepare any case 
sò tried by him for review in an appellate court; and his action 
thereon in writing filed with the clerk of the court where the 
trial or hearing was had shall be as valid as if such action had 
been taken by him within that district and within the period 
of his designation.’ 

“ Bec. 6. Section 118 of the Judicial Code, as amended, is 
hereby further amended to read as follows: 

Sud. 118. There shall be in the second, seventh, and eighth 
circuits, respectively, four circuit judges; and in each of the 
other circuits, three circuit judges, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
All circuit judges shall receive a salary of $8,500 a year each, 
payable monthly. Each circuit judge shall reside within his 
circuit, and when appointed shall be a resident of the circuit 
for which he is appointed. The circuit judges in each circuit 
shall be judges of the circuit court of appeals in that circuit, 
and it shall be the duty of each circuit judge in each circuit to 
sit as one of the judges of the circuit court of appeals in that 
circuit from time to time according to law: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent any circuit 
Judge holding district court or otherwise, as provided by other 
sections of the Judicial Code.“ 

“Seo. 7. All laws or parts thereof inconsistent or in conflict 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede froin its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“An act for the appointment of an additional circuit judge 
for the fourth judicial circuit, for the appointment of additional 
district judges for certain districts, providing for an annual 
conference of certain judges, and for other purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

THOMAS STERLING, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 

Josera WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


ADDRESS BY HON, WILLIAM d. M’ADOO, 


Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, in S-point type, a brief address delivered by the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. William G. McAdoo, at 
Hutchinson, Kans., on May 24, 1922, dealing with general indus- 
trial and political conditions. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[For address see Senate proceedings, Friday, June 2, 1922, 
pp. 7992-7995. ] 

CHARACTER OF ADRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Mr. SPENCER, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled Final Estimate of the Character 
of Abraham Lincoln,” by B. B. Cahoon, sr., of Fredericktown, 
Mo., who knew President Lincoln personally. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FINAL ESTIMATE OF THE CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
(By 'B. B. Cahoon, sr., of Fredericktown, Mo.) 
[From the Farmington (Mo.) News, June 16, 1922.) 
BDITOR’S NOTE, 


Lincoln grows dearer and interest in what he said and did increases 
with time. “a4 a few are left who knew and came in contact with 
him, Hon. B. Cahoon, sr., of Fredericktown, Mo., is of them. En- 
listing in 1861 at 15 as a Delaware Union soldier, wounded at Gettys- 
burg battle, shortly after it he met Mr. Lincoln, who seeing his youth 
and his wound, inquired of him his name, age, E 5 dence, and 
how he so young had become a volunteer . On being told, Mr. 
Lincoln asked how old he was when his mother died. ‘Five years,” 
eaid the soldier, “ Mine died,” the President said, “ when I was seven. 
1 have missed her all my life. Never forget your mother. Always feel 
she is your guardian angel. When will you return to duty? you 

to outlive the war?” “As soon as I am well; I hope to survive 
the war,” the boy replied. “I hope you will,“ said the President. If 
you do, what do you intend to make of yourself? Where do you intend 
to live?” A lawyer,” the boy said, “and I want to live in the West.” 
“That is right,” replied Lincoln, “ you will make a success of life. You 
have already won your spurs. But stick, study, work, and be true to 
yourself, and all will be well with you.” 

From that hour Lincoln became the boy's human and political idol as 
he still is. No one bas read more of Lincoln and studied him closer 
than has Mr. Cahoon. Now, an old man, he, at 76, is an authority an 
Lincoln. The incident was characteristic of Abraham Lincoln. He 
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took a sincere and habitually dee; sonal interest in ey person he 
8 3 to rhe them, Therein ‘his deep humanity” proclaimed 

8 s no wonder millions wors e great, good man and seek 
to pattern their lives after Abraham Lincotn’s, 


BY MR. CAHOON, | 


As all know of the pov: in which Lincoln was born, of his early; 
hardships, of the death of his mother at 7, of lis riding miles to get a 
reacher to preach her funeral sermon, of his good stepmother, Sarah. 
ohnson, who encouraged the ambitious boy In every way, and said 
though she had a son of her own—Abe was the best boy she ever knew, 
of his great athletic strength, holding firmly a heavy ax at length 7 Pag 
handle, of his peace-living disposition among rowdy Cleary Grove boys, 
but ready to 1 — if forced, of his failure and indebtedness as a young 
storekeeper, of his ee as postmaster, of his quickly learning to be 
@ successful surveyor, of his youthful captaincy in the Black Hawk 
war, of his sorrow on the death of his first sweetheart—Ann Rutledge, 
of his early election to the Legislature of Minois, of his beginning to 
practice law at 26 in Springfield, of his obliging capacity, with his un- 
verging kindness, to awaya make friends whọ were always ready to and 
in fact did succor him; in short, as we all know the outlines of Lin- 
coln’s carly career, we will not longer dwell thereon, but will seek to 
disclose his salient characteristics, seek an estimate of what made him 
the greatest and most beloved man of not alone the history of our 
country but the history of mankind; for Lincoln to-day stands next to 
Christ. In te of his defective education, not over six months in 
school, and that he never was a great reader or deep book student, 
Lincoln saw clearer, thought out more concentratively for himself, every 
problem confronting him, than any man of his time. He sufficiently 
used books on the special occasions he needed them to strengthen the 
ee he had reached. The fertility and originality of his mind was 
ike John Marshall's. He required less research than other men needed. 
It is now recognized that for pure Intellect Lincoln was the superior 
of any American of his time; he knew bis mental power, knew that he 
had never met his intellectual master. In the end he thus impressed 
See PONT as he availed himself of the worth of every man he worked 
with. 
He used selfish men to their capacity to aid the Union cause. He 
suppressed all egotism, covered it, perbaps cunningly, for he was 
se secretive, with a show of humility. His homeliness, awkwardness, 
and angular form were great aids in giving him greater fame and 
te in this: When aroused in speech his sweet smile was so beau- 
iful and so softened his ordinarily dull and homely face, that its 
expressions became angelic; more, his smile revealed the tender soul 
of Lincoln. I saw several times the transformation of Lincoln by his 
smile. His was a wonderful self-restraint, in that he was without, or 
he kept concealed, personal resentments; he never lived on his hates 
or prejudices; he was self-reliant, paddled his own canoe; t no 
aid except when runni for office; worked out, alone, on his own 
theory, law cases without consulting his associates; therein he some- 
times crossed their views and confounded them; he seized the strongest 
point in each case and let minor issues take care of themselves. 

With justice on his side he was invincible in a lawsuit ; in its absence 
he could not and did not fight, so tender were ‘his convictions of right 
and wrong. Justly was he called “Honest Abe Lincoln.” He never 
aided any pet or selfish schemes. He was patient in all things; had 
faith in the plain people and in their honesty and ese; he strove 
long to educate them to his view; knew their mind, waited for it to 
consolidate before putting ‘up ‘to them public questions ‘for final solution, 

Though certainly ahead of most politicians, and apparently in ad- 
vance of the majority, when he issued his proclamation of emancipa- 
tion, he knew the people and bided his time until he saw they realized 
slavery was the real ‘impediment to lasting union; that to get it they 
were ready to psoas slavery. 

Reluctantly accepting the challenge of war, time and victory enabled 
Lincoln to do that. By invoking war, the devotees of slavery hastened 
a century its complete abolition. No man was more reviled than 
Lincoln; called meaner names and charged with more crimes, especially 
by the copperhead press, which favored the South. He refused to sup- 
press it, saying that expression of adverse sentiment was the essence 
of liberty ; that it was a corrective and confirmation of men in office, 
and exercising power, who erred; and that the best friends public men 
could have were critical enemies, who compelled them to deliberate 
3 before acting and to reverse their error and resume their 
u ent. 

He never hated men who differed from him; never said they “ were 
without vision ; were igmy minded,” and “ o ht to be hun th their 
heads downward—hellwards.“ He believed Ifberty to be the right of 
ev man to enjoy all privileges and to think as freely aud talk as 
candidly on all public questions as he did. In all his speeches and 

rs personalities are 7 

Lincoin sympathized with and hel all men, women, and children 
he knew, because he was a very kind- „ unselfish man. Prom 
backwoods to the White House, tbat trait made him very many un- 
changeable friends. He was never avaricious for money; only cared 
to make enough to live on, paying 10 per cent compound interest for 
years on early accumulated debts. Lincoln was never worth $20,000, 

His sound sense, good Jodement, patience, and profound interest in 
every individual he knew, and his tender merciful heart, were his 
strongest characteristics; the ones which to-day make him the most 
loved of all the Presidents. 

He 8 255 felt the woes of all humanity; he believed in and lived 
Pope’s “ Universal Prayer "— 

“Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


His tenderness to Confederate wounded soldier prisoners, as shown 
in his visit to the hospital at City Point, Va., the last week of his life, 
wherein he consoled and ch them, and told them“ Ebey shouid 
live in peace again in the house of their fathers” was Christlike. 

His sense of fairness and justice was never obscured. Witness Lin- 
coln's last prepared message to Congress, aioe eg, Peo! payment by 
the United tes Government for the slaves of the South. hat ‘was 
within a week after the eae dap Roads, Va., conference, six weeks 
before Lee’s surrender, at which the Confederate commissioners, under 
the order of Jefferson Davis. rejected all terms of | yrs except the 
unconditional rec tion of the Confederate States. Lincoln's Cabinet 
was against that plan. Lincoln died with the fixed pu of securing 
its enactment by Con; Had he lived he would have secured it; 
he had never failed in securing a law he wished . Lincoln's 

judgment and sound common sense were next to his humanity 
and mercy, 
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His humor and wit relieved his natural melancholy, which twice in 
his life, especially after the death of Ann Rutledge, ve him to the 


of demagoguery ; yet he was at 
seeking offic 0 
3 himself. 


protouney. ambitious, always 
onging for office to publicly 


exp » he 

Witness divided against itself 

n his campaign against Douglass for the United States Senator- 

ip. which gave the senatorial election to Douglass, but in the end, as 

did his Cooper Union We helped to make Lincoln President. The 

greater the responsibility Imposed on Lincoln the more his reserve 
power enabled him to meet and surmount it. 

The taint of sexual or financial scandal never touched Lincoln. The 
former is remarkable, because his wife's bad disposition often drove 
him from home. No man craved sympathy and loved appreciation 
more than Lincoln. 

He believed in 5 and often resorted to it for help; he believed 
in and relied on God. He sought the brotherhood of man. 

The foregoing are the traits which make Lincoln our greatest na- 
tional hero; which give to his name and character a pois influence 
for good not alone in our country but throughout the world. Exercis- 
ing with moderation vast war powers conferred on him, he stands high 
compared with Alexander, Cæsar, and Napoleon, who were tyrants. 
It is unnecessary to determine which was the best or greatest man— 
Lincoln or Washington. It is sufficient to say that while in some 
respects they were unlike, in others they were alike; that perhaps the 
composite of their united characters are necessary to make the perfect 
man and ruler. As it is they will more inspire mankind for good to 
the most distant age than any other two men who ever lived. Short 
of Christ, the world has never had, and is not likely in the future to 
bave, their equals, They immortalize our country. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have here a 
letrer from Chairman Lasker. of the Shipping Board, making a 
statement with reference to conditions confronting shipping, 
together with a statement which he made before the Com- 
merce Committee. I ask nnanimous consent that these may be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 
Washington, June 26, 1922. 
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Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The President in his message to the Congress has 
covered the need of a merchant marine as a national necessity for 
ence and for war. He has asked that during the recess of the House 
Kembers illumine their constituents on the administration's N age 
bill for Government aid to shipping. In the hope that it will of 
help to that end I take the liberty of inclosing herein a statement made 
by the writer before the joint committee of the House and Senate on 

e pro) bill for aid to shipping which fully covers, from the 
Shipping Board's point of view and experience, the Government's 
predicament in ite ownership of ships, the status of world competition 
which America must meet, and the need of a merchant marine under 
eur flag. The bill is also fully explained therein. 

In considering the pending legislation it would seem to the writer 
that final determination need not be dependent on whether one feels 
that the United States needs a merchant marine, the fact is that the 
Shipping Board is to-day in possession of the greatest fleet the world 
has ever known and which by act of Congress it is mandated to operate 
on essential trade routes until such time as its vessels can be sold to 
private owners. That is the situation we are faced with. 

The Shipping Board admits that it can not operate its fleet remotely 
as economically as private owners operate their vessels; the history 
of the prior boards show that they were unable to put the operation 
of the Government fleet on a proper business basis. The Shipping 
Board believes that the fleet under its charge can never be profitably or 
successfully operated under Government control because of the inherent 
and insurmountable handicaps incident to the Government . 
of ships. The reasons for these conclusions are elaborately cove 
in the statement inclosed. 

Thus the question to be considered is, What shall we now do with 
this war inheritance? Shall it be sold to private ownership for opera- 
tion under the American flag; shall it be sold abroad, possibly some 
day to rise and plague us; or shall it be junked and charged off to war 
cost as pence and shell were charged off? 

The Shipping Board, approaching the problem as a business problem, 
believes that few Americans would advocate junking a fleet which cost 
the Nation vast sums of money. That alternative is dismissed as Im- 
practicable and im ible—impossible because such a course would ad- 
mit to the world that the United States, ssessed of a great: fleet of 
merchant ships, was forced to concede that it lacked the ingenuity 
and ability to convert that fleet to a revenue-getting profitable asset 
comparable to the merchant fleets responsible for the commercial suc- 
cess of other great nations, and that the United States was bankrupt in 
statesmanship that visualized the need of keeping alive a merchant 
marine under its flag for peace and war protection. 

The Shipping Board does not believe that the desirable units of Amer- 
len's fleet should be sold abroad, not only because such a course would 
end for decades any hope of establishing the American flag on the seas, 
but because it would place in the hands of our commercial rivals added 
tools to control world trade, would strengthen in certain ways the naval 
powers of other countries and weaken our own, and would allow citizens 
of other natians to select the cream of our tonnage at their own prices 
while the United States paid the great cost of upkeep of the inferior 
stent left on our hands. 

e Shipping Board, composed of four Republicans and three Demo- 
crats, AOLA to-day by as competent a staff of experts as possibly an 
Government organization bas ever brought together, averring unani- 
mously that its efforts and tbe efforts of prior boards have proved that 
Government operation of ships is an utter impracticability, leaves us as 
an alternative the attempt to get the Government-owned ships into pri- 
vate hands for operation under private American control. 
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The administration has a bill now in Congress which the board be- 
lieves will not only accomplish the establishment of a successfully pri- 
vately owned American merchant marine but will accomplish it at an 
actual and substantial saving of money to the taxpayers by substituting 

rofitable private ownership for Government operation that is and has 

Bed cca} and almost unmeasured drain on the overburdened 

e must face the fact that the Government's fleet is costin 
$50,000,000 a year, exclusive of depreciation, insurance, and interest, to 
maintain, and that it can not be sold under existine conditions be- 
cause in the Jast year, although the board bas met world prices in its 
tonnage, of the 11,000,000 tons of which it finds itself possessed it has 

n able to sell only about 150,000 tons, after making every known 
effort to entice possible purchasers. 

Let us have the courage to face the facts, whether the facts are to 
our liking or not. The fact is that under all sorts of conditions and all 
sorts of auspices Government operation of ships, by its history, admits 
its own impossibilities, 

Bravely and patiently have we done our utmost to turn under Gov- 
ernment control this war asset into a peace-time instrument; always, 
however, with the pein that through successful Government opera- 
tion we would so establish lines that we could sell them to private 
owners. That is what the law under which the Shipping Board operates 
contemplates. But the very method we have chosen has defeated its 

urpose, for private operation is withering and dying under the blight- 
ng competition of unending drains from the Public Treasury. Where- 
fore let us proceed as would a merchant, unsuccessfully operating a 
business and overstocked with goods, to see how at one time he can 
turn the business over to those who might operate it more successfully 
and at the same time in liquidation add to the value of his assets. 

The Shipping Board believes the great purposes before us can be ac- 
complished through the agency of direct and indirect aids as pro 
8 me Measure now before Congress known as the merchant marine act 
0 22. 


e s 0 s . * . 


The Government came into 88 of this vast fleet through war 
necessity. The fleet was built hurriedly, without regard to the costs of 
peace-time operation and without regard to the peculiar necessities of 
peace-time trade. The result is that we have many ships whose design 
and machinery will never permit of profitable commercial operation; we 
have far too many sbips of some types, in some cases too many even of 
the right type; we have not nearly enough passenger ships, passenger- 
and-cargo ships, and refrigerator ships to constitute a balanced mer- 
chant marine for peace purposes or for naval uses in time of war. 

There can be no thought of naval equality with Great Britain unless 
we have as many merchant ships of the proper types suitable for naval 
auxiliary use as has Great Britain. Fast passenger ships for raider and 
communication purposes, ape gana 8 ps to supply the combatant 
fleet, and airplane-carrying ships to scout for the fleet are almost as 
necessary to the operations of the Navy in time of war as are naval ves- 
sels themselves. In the most valuable t of ships for naval opera- 
tions Great Britain already has approximately 250 to this country’s 
50, and when type and speed are considered Great Britain's advantage 
is even more overwhelming. 

The war has changed the United States from a debtor to a creditor 
Nation. Our sea carrying before the war was almost entirely performed 
by the nations to whom we owed money. Those nations now owe us. 

ey must try to utilize every advantage in the markets of the world 
in order to increase their ripe AALA and we, with greatly increased 
REDE OCHS capacity because of the war and facing overproduction in the 
uture. must expand our fore trade if we are to market our surpluses, 
Ships are as essential to for trade as are goods. 

It is not to be supposed that those nations who will be our com- 
petitors for the trade of the world will 2 give us the ships we need 
when and as we need them. larity of sailing and promptness of 
service is the very life of foreign trade. Inability to market our sur- 
plus because of lack of ocean-carrying capacity will inevitably mean 
depression at home, 

The farmer is vitally interested in the merchant marine in man 
ways. It is probable that the great carrying nations of the world, 
owing us large sums of money, may attempt, so far as they can, to buy 
their agricultural needs elsewhere. We must insure under our own fla 
such speed and prompt delivery to their shores of our agricultural prod- 
ucts as will force them to buy from us. 

While ocean freight rates were high immediately after the war they 
would have been higher but for the existence of the American merchant 
marine. If that merchant marine is permitted to die, a great toll in 
excessive ocean freight rates may be collected from us by the foreigner. 

Unless we have ships of our own to insure our export trade the excess 
production of farm and mine and factory will constitute a surplus re- 
sulting in nonemployment in this country that can not but seriously 
affect the farmer's ability to market his product at profitable prices in 
the United States. Furthermore, the farmer's demand for adequate 
inland waterways, as evidenced in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence nal 
and Mississippi River deep-waterway projects, demonstrates the farm- 
er's recognition of the importance of adequate water-carriage facilities 
to his needs. If and when these waterways are perfected, the best 
1 1 of their continued use would be a merchant marine under the 

merican 3 

The United States, once one of the prondest Nations on the sea, has 
had no merchant marine worthy of the name since the Civil War. The 
present Government-owned fleet offers the nucleus of a merchant ma- 
rine commensurate with the position of the United States in the firma- 
ment of nations. Realizing the inefficiencies and great cost of Govern- 
ment operation; having demonstrated the impossibility of selling the 
Shipa to private American owners under existing conditions, and teing 
well aware of the great differentials faced by American steamship oper- 
ators as against the shipping men of other nations, the Shi ing Hoard: 
a bipartisan organization, has unanimously and without political differ- 
ence among its members recommended a policy of aids to shipping that 
has become the basis of the administration’s proposal to Con S, 

That proposa contemplates that should America ultimately get the 
7,500,000 gross tons necessary to carry half of our overseas commerce 
the cost to the Treasury, directly and indirectly, would be something 
like $40,000,000 per annum. The 400 ships the Government is now 
operating at a cost of $50,000.000 a year would, under the proposed 
measure, draw but slightly more than 58.000.000 Government aid, 

The administration’s proposal limits the profits of any fleet receiving 
the benefits of Government ald to 10 per cent in any one year, each 
year standing by itself. There is no guaranty of profit. Ifa ship after 
receiving aid loses money that loss is the owner's. If it makes money, 
all over 10 per cent is divided; half going to the Government until all 
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ae padara nE the vessel has been repaid; There ean. be no possibility 

rofiteering. 

It is believed that the administration’s measure will be a money- 
p! ry. If the bill is adopted and be- 

comes: law there will be eee in the Treasury at the end of a 


the end of two 


b; 
e The Government's 
oO On ae et aay conditions. there: e aware te eee 
Un any co ms there won ways a su - 
e 1 between the maximum subsidy 


from a merchant marine — of view as compared with other nations. 


iquidate in some pari their 

re posed by the admini: tion should 8 the liquida- 

Lees poy — Gral b rs ae ots my egy ek ent opera- 
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ons 8 l the to private initiative a 


ild: of es of ships necessary not only to Am s prosperity 
bot ue ber per va den In time of need; and it will kee y alive the art 
xtineth n. 


A. D. LASKER 


WHAT Ann Wu TO bo WITH OUR GOVERNMENT-OWNED. SNES T Do WI 
NEED A MERCHANT MARINE. FOR PAC AND WAR? 


à t by Albert D. Lasker, chairman United States Shipping 

8 the hearing before the Senate Committee on oo 
merce and the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles on the proposed bill providing aids for American shipping.] 


Whether or no America is to be petent on the seas for the next sev- 
eral generations will be decided in the disposition by Congress of the 
legislation now proposed by the President for the aid upbuilding 
of our merchant marine 

THR QUESTION AT ISSUR. 


The matter under consideration is not 8 — eee or no 


poration; what shall be done to insure 
ea’s surplus products in times of peace; and it involves, in im nee 

questions, whether America, through the 
possession of an adequate merchant marine, shall be self-sustaining and 


The on of su 
treated: an a partisan one, in —— of the fact that we hear favorable 
eonsideration has been a Repu n policy and opposition a Democratie 
ene. The fact is that for practically hait a century neither party has 
re life to a policy of direct aid to American ships. The Republican 

‘entral West has ever joined with the Democratic South in distaste 
and revulsion to subsidizing our shipping. 


ISSUE NOT A PARTISAN ONB, 


Times change; conditions change with changing times; and jnst as 
in a non way subsidies have bitherto been. denied, it is the 
feeling of the seven members of the Shipping Board that the question 
of Government aid to American ships, including subsidies, is an all- 
American one and should consci be treated no more politically 
than should the needs of the Army, the Navy, or the Post Office 


CHANGES WROUGHT BY THE WORLD WAR. 


The World War has changed practically every phase of human life. 
America emerges from that war holding first’ economie place in the 
world. She finds herself a creditor nation instead of a debtor nation; 
and whether we will it or no, we are now cast fer continuing first place 
on the stage of world commerce. No nation ever held that proud posi- 
tion unless she was strong in her own rights on the seas. It is for us 
here and now to e whether America shall attempt to refuse 
the place whieh destiny has carved out for her. 

When Europe awoke that summer merni in 1914 to find herself 
enmeshed in a World War it was the nning of a demand for 
American exports such as the wildest dreams of our greatest empire 
builders never yisioned. That part of the world to whom the seas 
were still free centered its efforts to send ite ships to our shores that 
they 3 be laden with the products of our factories, farms, and 
mines. Fe ourselves could make but a pitiful showing in the expor- 
Titos ef) ott: Gone Sond near one gwa) iag And were it not that 
tion we could give did 


area, deman 
combatants not required all the output we could supply, our great 
produc We would not have the 


pr 
maritime nations; say Britain, had: been solely engaged im a 
war confined to a narrower but distant area, ber ships weuld have been 
diverted to her own. uses. 


COSTLY LESSON OF BOER WAR. 


This is exemplified thron: the Boer War, where the conduct of 
operations was at a erat istance from their base. Britain's ships 
were needed for the long carr of men and supplies, though not 
in quantities remotely co to the World War. Thus, while 
Britain did not have pr ng need for our production, she had such 
need of her own ships for the long hank that rely RSE 
for carr! in our trade with ber and other nations, as was enced 


by depression in many of our important commodities, Had we at that 


time bad the expanded factory, capacity we now have, the diversion of 
Bngiand’s Lotro from our peace ya Ai to her 8 would hare 

9 nest — 1 — all W the serious effect 
1 nage on the mar! of our farm 
oducts; it demonstrated that the farmer, even — Sa the Pion 
aeturer,, was interested’ in America’s controlling: her own tonnage. 
8 these lessons, because only transient, are soon for- 


8 THER MERCHANT MARINE: ACT; 1020. 

n 1917 America entered the World War. Our allles: stressed 
Saane that the winning of that war was impossible unless we 
could build — 1 — and more s „ and in more ships. The history 
of our ps woe g mw and its cost is too well knowm to Congress 
to need stressing. ith the ending of the war, reslizing onr world 
trade needs, Congress passed the very beneficent merchant marine act 
of 1920, known as the Jones Act. The p of this legislation 
among other 3 was to provide for the ee: 
the Government of such ships as were necessary to maintain and de- 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION FATAL TO PRIVATE LNITIATIVE. 


Thus, we find ourselves to-day with the Government owning 1,442 
steel ships aggregating 7,000,000 tons, operating 421 of these 
ships at an estimated cost to t Treasury the coming year of 
$50,000,000, with 1,021 ships tled up; we find private operations as 
well being conducted at startling losses, due not only to depressed 
world. conditions but to the impossibility of the private owner main- 
taining himself in the face of continued Government competition. 

purpose of Government operation, as defined law, was to 
build up trade routes in order that the Government ships might thus 
be sold with established . will to private owners. The very method 
chosen has worked to defeat its own purpose, for in the upbülding of 
those routes the Government has operated shi aud in the operation 
of ships has driven itsi potential customers largely off the seas. Thus, 
we come to conclusions from which there can be no esca that, since 
continued Government operation means finally the possible and likely 
elimination of private operation of American ships a method must be 
| devised whereby the Government shall end its operation and at the 
i same time insure e of American goods under the American flag 
through private ownership as contemplated by the Jones, Act. 

MUST BE INDEPENDENT ON THE SEAS, 


We no longer can. be disinterested in whether or no we shall have 
an established American merchant marine: The transition from debtor 
nation to creditor nation has settled that; the changing needs of our 
people in imports ang changing demands of others in exports all em- 
phasize that we have no assured future of prosperity if we rely on 
other than ourselves to carry our overseas trade. 

_ Burope owes us, governmentally and eee some $15,060,000,000. 
| To in gold impossible; there is not that much gold in the 
world. The only way Europe can pay (to such extent.as she may pay) 
will be in is, either raw materials or manufactured or partly 
manufact wares. In turn, we must find new markets, not only to 
(absorb the surplus products. which Europe formerly took from us, but 
to provide for the sale of many of the 55 which Europe shall 
=n to us = 3 of 2 24 8 monca if in raw 2 
| par manu ured state, w: e broug completed. y. 
bret s labor; but if permitted to flood our own: market „and if we 
do not find a foreign e for them, will so depress the price of wares 
at home as to threaten the prosperity of all of our workers. 

These newer markets lie across the ocean—to the south in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, to the east in China and Siberia. It is the very nerd 
of trade in these markets that is the inspiration of the policy of the 
open door in the Far East, which means nothing more or less than free 
opportunity, based on merit, for exchange of wares. 


SHIPS ESSENTIAL TO FOREIGN TRADE EXPANSION, 


It is for these very markets that the nations of Eurape which owe 
ns vast sums of money will contend with us. And who can be se 
blind as not to see that Hur will very properly in her own interest 
find the way and means to refuse us ships when we need them most if 
that refusal spells her control of markets in which we would compete 
with her for mastery It is well enough to say that she will not 
refuse us the ships if we can pay higher freights, but who supposes 
that foreign governments will not be sufficiently ingenious to work ont 
plans to control their own ships to benefit their national trade and to 
our disadvantages even if by so doing they bring into their national 
treasuries possibly lesser freights tham we would pay? Jf a ship in 
freight receipts could get only $25,000 Mm- Europe and $25,006 bere to 
carry a cargo to the same trade worth $1.000,000, the wise govern- 
ments of Europe will find ways to equalize the loss in freight receipts 
to their own carriers; that their national treasuries may be enriched 
by the sale of the million-dollar cargoes rather than permit us to get 
those benefits, even though we would pay $10,000 more for the carriage, 


AMERICA ONCE SUPREME ON SEAS. 


In our early days we were a seafaring Nation. Our clipper ships 
excelled the world, With an undeveloped empire to exploit, the spirit 
of our youth, both from the standpoint of adventure and profit, re 
sponded tò the inland call. Self-sufficient, self-contained, with abundant 
natural wealth to- the point of waste, we beeame indifferent: to the 
sea until shortly after the Civi} War those nations who had the greatest 
need of the sen had so manipulated it that America became, other 
than coastwise; practically a nonmaritime Nation, The great World 
War brought about an increase in our production capacity that detied 
all 1 ideas of expansion. 

There can be no return to a pre-war basis. Increased overheads 
through increased capacities demand increased. consumption in many 
lines ond that which can be found in gur home conntry. ‘The debts 
Europe owes us, their enforced economy for decades to come, and con- 

tly, finally diminishing purchases from us, all combine to require 
our search for mew markets. These markets will inure to us only 
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fight ground for 
And here, too, only through control of our own ships can we be 
insured of steady markets. 


FOREIGN TRADE NOW ESSENTIAL TO ENTIRE COUNTRY. 


Aside from all this is our own change in. domestic needs. Through 
our great prosperity we have become, compared to the other nations 
of the world, a luxury-loving Nation. ee, almost unknown as a 
regular beverage in most other countries, is a several times a day 
necessity at our national table. Three-quarters. or more of all the 
automobiles in the world are run in America. Their tires alone require 
untold quantities of rubber. All these luxuries. which we import must 
be paid for by exports, and we must insure that these experts. shall 
reach their destination when and as needed. 


these freights collectively to ourselves or whether 
we pay them abroad. If John Smith, the individual, spends 850 
abroad and receives therefor wares, he is none the poorer; but if the 
national John Smith spends $50,000,000 abroad that he could retain 
at home, the Nation is a great portion of that $50,000,000 poorer. 


FARMER VITALLY INTERESTED IN EXPORT TRADE, 


The farmer has but recently seen what it means to him, in depres- 
sion in price of his entire production, when exports fail and the surplus 
of his production backs up at home. We have but lately seen how our 
Government's expenditure of $20,000,000, pius. twelve millions from 
the soviet government, for to starving Russia. marked the be- 
ginn of an uprise in price of all our cereal products. From the 
very time tbat purchases began tbe price of wheat aud corn 
and oats rose. It is not contended that these purchases alone were 
responsible for the u „ but they were one of the several factors 
that resulted in the depression being alleviated. 

Had it not been for the Government's sion of its present steel 
fieet these export foods could not have been promptly transported, for 
there was not immediately available in commission adequate private 
tonnage. No one has a greater interest in an established American 
merchant marine than the farmer of our country, because it is in the 
sale of his surpluses abroad that his entire prosperity is involved. 
Europe, owing us vast sums, will undertake to make its purchases. of 
surplus gu when it can, in. countries other than our own; and it 
is only through the control of our own deliveries, insuring that they 
be e ious and constant, that we can hope to maintain prosperity 
for our agriculture. 

GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE. PROJECT. - 


The farmers. of our 18 chief agricultural States, with a total popu- 
lation of 40,000,000, are making a demand to which an affirmative 
response seems certain—that the ocean be brought nearer to them by 

the St. Lawrence waterway, a conception that our 
will refuse to surrender until it becomes a reality. 
There can be no certainty of even a fair trial of that pro after 
is built unless we can have profitable operation of American ships, be- 
cause the carriage in that waterway, which it is my ardent hope will 
soon be constructed, is but seasonable, and other nations might not 
afford to work out a system of flexibility of tonnage for use in that 
waterway to our advantage, Assured flexibility for use of that project 
must come from us and us alone. Therefore, when the farmers’ dream 
of the St. Lawrence waterway comes true, as come true it will, it can 
have no assured life without an American merchant marine, and that 
merchant marine should be well established before the canal becomes 
a reality, that companies of sufficient strength may be alive to take 
advant: of its opening. 

For these reasons, therefore, in the changed condition of man 
and time, the economic need of our country demands an American 
merchant marine if we are to insure the prosperity of future genera- 
tions on the farm, In the mine, and in the factory, which prosperity 
can only be insured through world markets for our surpluses—markets 
protected by American ships carrying American wares. 


MERCHANT SHIPS ESSENTIAL AS NAVAL AUXILIARY. 


We have lately seen the close of a great conference here im Wash- 
ington whereby it is preposed to limit the burden of diture for 
naval armament on the sorely taxed peoples. of the world. Our own 
America, the most prosperous of ali the nations, is herself 
under naval expense. It is because of a revulsion from increased nava 
armaments, as well as a for release from taxation, that the nations 
of the world agreed on a basis of limitation. Coupled with that are 
the treaties of the Far East involving the open door in China, which 
means free opportun for trade in China. Nations build navies to 
insure that their merc t ships may carry their wares to all pertions 
of the world unmolested. And so the limitations om our Navy and 
the open door in China, both integrally, are part of our national eco- 
nomic policies. Trade and trade alone are the factors that center world 
interest in the Far East. The naval needs are to protect that trade, 


UNITED STATES NAVY ONCE IMPOTENT WITHOUT FOREIGN SHIP AID, 


Having agreed to a naval program of 5-5-3, we cam have no thought 
or hope of actual naval equality unless we can supply and bunker our 
Navy through our own merchant ships in time of war, should that un- 
happily come again. When President Roosevelt sent our Navy around 
the world, it had to be supplied and bunkered ‘ae foreign-flag ships. 
Our naval giant showed the nations of the world feet of clay. 5 
1914, when the World War began, be it said to the shame of America, 
she essed but 15 passenger ships of such as to be of use for 
naval auxiliary, while Great Britain over 200 such ships, 
To-day we possess 50 to Great Britain’s 250. But when age and. speed, 
which are the determining factors in the use of such ships for naval 
pores are considered, Great Britain's margin over us is further 
nerensed. 

OU® DRPICINNCY IN CASE OF WAR. 

Should we unha go to war with another country, Great Britain 
not being a party the controversy because strict neutrality would 

to her interest, we ficult indeed to furnish our Navy 
with the supply and the fuel ships that it needs, in addition to the 
ship reco; as necessary for the sec- 


ond line of defense, For, while we possess a vast tonnage, that ton- 
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ce; so 
in the balan of our tonnage for either war or time pu 
There fot navel 898 


E 0 
a merchant marine in balance and 


FALLING SHORT OF ALLOTTED NAVAL RATIO, 


There can be no thought of our maintaining even the naval tonnage 
allotted to us by the limitations agreement we are to have no ade- 
great auxiliary. merchant marine. Great Britain has to-day that ade- 
quate merchant marine n for any operation of the naval tonnage 
that accrues to her in the W: agreement. To the extent that 
we fail to supply ourselves with an adequate merchant marine of the 
LS gh ne number to balance the naval strength allotted to us in the 

ashington conference we should do away with the maintenance of 
capital, naval ships. We can not fool ourselves; we only are on a 
5-5-3 naval basis with Great Britain and Japan te the extent that we 
Possess on a basis merchant marine of the type and kind neces- 
sary for naval aid. 

As it stands to-day Great Britain will immediately take her place 
both with naval and auxiliary merchant ships in the 5-5-3: program. 
We can not take ours to-day, nor for years to come. We still must 
create many essential yp of merchant ships. 

When we use Great Britain as an example we do so in the spirit of 
the greatest friendship, for, happily, no one can ever have a 1 — 
of war between the two greatest English- g nations; but rather 
we use her as an example, because Britain, in her attitude in the late 
conference, showed that she was as desirous as we that America should 
have naval equality with her, and she knows, better than we, that 
there can be no naval equality without the proper merchant marine. 


PRESENT FLEET COSTLY WAR INHERITANCE. 


are not now 
care for our 
80. 
OUR PRESENT SITUATION, 

We have touched on the lack of balance in our fleet. We will not 
s of the vast number of tons of wooden ships; the sad story of 
this is known to all—they never should have been built; they were 
the war's greatest shipping blunder, an error gy 5 5 which we had 
been warned but whi wärn we refused to heed. They must be 
charged off practically as an entire loss, a monument to folly. They 
can not be used in profitable normal operation, and merely hang over 
the market as possible tes in times of better 8, depressing 
thereby the potential value of the steel fleet withont offering the 
slightest hope of continuous operation even for short periods. The 
high cost of insurance, the uneconomic machinery, the great amount of 
fuel required in proportion to carrying capacity, make these ships in 
every way impossible. They should be considered. as not existing, 

DEPICIENCY IN HIGHER TYPES OF SHIPS, 


The Government-owned steel fleet is divided as follows: 


Of the senger ships 300,000 tons are ex-Germans, of which 140.000 
tons are Leys old as to. be of no potential continuing value ; their life is 
but short, and they can be, by and large, only academically consider 
an asset. fast cargo sh we have but 15 ships of a total o 
116,000 gross tons. 

In fact, in passenger tonnage, both governmental owned and privately 
owned, and sng wy igre igned for the short runs to the West 
Indies, we have but good ships, aggregating 600,000 tons, while of 
fast cargo ships of both classes we have but, 53 ships of 390.000 tons. 

To have a merchant marine that can effectively meet 50 per cent 
ing needs, we require a million and a quarter 


of all our peace-time ca 
ips and about the same amount of the faster 


gross tons of passenger 


cargo ships. 
SURPLUS OF SLOW FREIGHTERS. 


Of our 6,000,000 tons of freighters, about half the steel tonnage la 
good tonnage, comparable to the best in the world. The other half- 
ranges from fair to not usable for purposes and should be either sold 
abroad in such trades where we have every assurance it will not find 
itself in competition with our ships or dismantled. We must not foot 
ourselves. ‘his tonnage was built during the war days from such 
means and in such ways as we had quickly at hand. The cry was for 
maximum tonnage regardless of its cost of construction or subsequent 
operation—for war knows nothing of economies—and thought was 

ven only to quantity production for war purposes and not to the 

racticability and economy of operation of the ships in times of peace. 
‘fairness compels the statement that, by and large, it would have been 
impossible to produce this quantity of tonnage bad the measure of 
production been convertibility. for peace-time needs. 
HOPE TO GET TONNAGE INTO PRIVATE HANDS, 

Of the 6,000,000 tons of freighters the Government possesses, it 
is the psp — of the Shipping Board that ultimately a great measure 
of the 3, „000 good tons will find itself in the S$ of American 
owners, should the legislation here proposed be adopted. It is doubt- 
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ful if, under the happiest conditions, the American flag will need the 
8,000,000 good tons in its entirety, and ways and means must be 
found to dispose of such of the good tonnage as remains, so that 
American interests will not be hurt. Under no circumstances must the 
surplus of good tonnage that America can not absorb be disposed of 
to as to bankrupt those who buy from the Government at current 
prices, 


THE MENACE OF THE SURPLUS. 


3 the 3,000,000 poor tons must be done away with. 
Part ot it can u by selling to Americans the hulls at low figures 
for conversion to types of freighters of which we are not possessed. 

he lance may either be sold in small quantities in local trades 
abroad, where, because of shorter runs and cheaper labor, local opera- 
tion may be possible, or it must largely be dismantled. For, if we 
ermit a potential surplus to remain, with the possibility of its use 
n only abnormally a Baer times when any tonnage can be profit- 
ably operated, the burden of loss will fall on the Food. tonnage in 
times of adversity without full enjoyment of profits in. time of pros- 
perity, and thus we depress the price of all of our 9 and so it 
will come to pass that we shall liquidate the whole for less than we 
could liquidate the good part. 

It is the unneeded surplus, in ships as in all else, that determines 
the market, and the same circumstances that forced some farmers to 
burn their corn last winter demands that, at least in so far as the 
uneconomical 3,000,000 tons of freighters go, we recognize that one 
of our problems is to force its disappearance from the market. If we 
are to induce private investment in American ships, it must be under 
an assurance as to what will be done with the surplus tonnage, plus 
an assurance that the Government will retire from operation, for 
private owners can not live and can not finance themselves with those 
two swords of Damocles hanging over their heads. 


- GOVERNMENT OPERATION EXPENSIVE AND UNSUCCESSFUL. 


The Shipping Board, under mandate of the Jones Act to maintain 
necessary trade routes, is operating 421 ships at an annual loss of 
approximately $50,000,000. This includes the cost of lay-up, but not 
the cost of all necessary repairs, 2 the board is doing such re- 
pairs as it can within the figure named. There should be no quarrel 
at this expenditure of $50,000,000, because thereby we are keeping 
the American flag flying into all ports of the world, and the American 
manufacturer and producer is assured of carriage for his wares to his 
markets when his needs demand. For the year 1921, America car- 
ried under her own flag 51 per cent of her total foreign trade. This 
figure seems to indicate a result much more favorable than the real 
facts warrant. 

If we deduct from our foreign water-borne trade that which is car- 
ried on the Great Lakes, in vessels which for the present are im- 
mured there, and if we subtract the cargoes carried between this 
country and the countries bordering on the Caribbean which have no 
merchant marines of their own and whose trade, therefore, is not com- 
petitive, there will remain the traffic in general cargo to overseas 
continents and nations having merchant fleets and competing with us 
for these particular cargoes. 

OUR STANDING IN COMPETITIVE SRA CARRIAGE. 


In this figure,-which represents our real competitive trade, the 
American ship makes a poor showing. Our exports in this trade are 
now three and one-half times our imports. these exports, forei 
ships carried over the entire year an average of 71 per cent, while the 
American ship carried but 2 per cent, and only reached this figure 
by virtue of the large amount of coal exported in American ships 
during the British coal strike. 

For December, which represents a recent normal month, foreign ships 
earried 76 per cent of our overseas general cargoes and 24 per cent was 
left to be carried in American ships. This 24 per cent measured our 
success in competing against fore nations for the carriage of our 
products to the markets of the world. Of the 24 per cent 19 per cent 
was carried in Shipping Board vessels and 5 per cent by private Ameri- 
can owners. 5 
MUST CARRY HALF OUR OWN OCEAN TRADE. 


It must be the 8 and the aim of America—and the Shipping 
Board emphasizes its belief that this aim can be accomplished—to carry 
at least 50 per cent of our foreign trade, other than with contiguous 
and nearby countries, under the American flag privately operated. The 
suggestions made to the Congress by the President contemplate within 
a decade, at the cost estimated by him, that 50 per cent of such trade 
will be carried under the American flag privately operated. We are 
to-day carrying 87 per cent of our oll trade with Mexico and 57 per 
eent of the Caribbean trade in our own ships. But neither the needs of 
trade with Mexico nor the Caribbean calls for that type of ship which 
is the very backbone of the second line of defense of our Navy; nor 
does the trade with Mexico or the Caribbean call for that type of ship 
which is the forerunner of world trade and world intercourse—the fast 
haar ino and combination passenger and cargo ships. 

Of the 24 per cent of world carriage in American bottoms here re- 
ferred to, it is appalling to think that 19 per cent is carried in Gov- 
ernment-owned ships and only 5 per cent in 8 owned ships, when 
it is considered ut the Government, through the Shipping Board, 
admits its inability to operate on an equally efficient basis in competi- 
tion with the private ships of the world. fty million dollars end 
it is costing to keep the Shipping Board boats going—$50,000, 4 
not including, however, interest, full insurance, or depreciation on in- 
vested capital. For any private business to say that it was losing 

50,000,000, without conmigon interest on capital investment, full 
nsurance, or depreciation, would mean that the managers of that pri- 
vate business were attempting to deceive their stockholders by under- 
statement, In the same way it is a deception to the American people 
to represent that the Shipping Board is losing but $50,000,000 per 
annum, when that $50,000,000 is lost in operations only and does not 
consider capital invested. 

WHERE EMERGENCY FLEET HAS ALREADY PAID FOR ITSELF, 


There was, however, good reason why the Government at the end of 
the war should through the Shipping Board have established govern- 
mental operation. Not only should there be no apology for this, the 
facts warranted it, and the time will come when it will prove to have 
been an act of courage and vision on the part of our people. But the 
continuance of this Government operation is now as unforgivable as 
its establishment was sound. 

hat do we mean by this seeming contradiction? When the World 
War was over there was a great scramble on the part of all the mari- 
time nations to use their own tonnage for their own peace-time needs. 
Mad America not pos the tonnage she built during the war, in 
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the two 
largely o 
for our war 


years of prosperity that' followed the war we would have lost 
markets that were ours, much as their need would have been 
because there would not have been tonnage available to 


ca. our s. Those who needed them would have sent us their ships 
to the extent that they needed goods, but even then many would not 
have d enough ships to carry that which they alone needed, and 


others would not have furnished us their surplus ships for our trad 
aggrandizement at their own expense. 2 ER 5 S 


GOVERNMENT POSTWAR OPERATION NECESSARY. 


The vast sums we saved to ourselyes in freights alone, which through 
faul overnmental ies i ae was converted to construction charges, 
woul ave shown during that period that handsome freight returns 
inured to the Public Treasury. Private operation at that time would 
have been impossible; there had been but little overseas carriage under 
the American flag by private owners before the war, and private capital 
therefore would not have been available at the war's conclusion quickl 
ali to operate successfully the Government-owned ships, even ha 
the Government sold those ships at fair prices to private owners. So 
that, in order that the war-built fleet might immediately come into 
America’s peace-time needs, the Government was forced into operation— 
an operation that from that time to this, through the lack of private 
facilities, has been the greatest insurance we have to our future over- 
seas prosperity, which involves our entire national prosperity. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION INHERENTLY VICIOUS. ` 


We believe that the present operation by the Shipping Board is fast 
approaching as efficient an operation as government can give. But 
any free competition with the privately owned shipping of the world, 
through successful Government operation, the Shipping Board avers is 
an impossibility. The restrictions of congressional legislation, the 
demands of varying sections of the country, the limitations on free 
play, from which private business does not suffer, make it impossible 
tor, 3 shipping to compete with the private ships of 

e world. 

GOVERNMENT TAKES ALL CHANCES OF Loss. 


When the present board took office, June 12, 1921, it found the 
ships of the fleet 1 0 operated by managing agents, to wit, private 
operators who were paid fees ranging from 23 per cent to 5 per cent of 
the pos receipts for superyising the operation of the ships, It must 
not supposed that this beega A pe by any means represented gross 
pronte; in fact, practically all managing operators since the present 

ard has been functioning have lost money. The managing operator 
had to pay out of his commission rent, clerk hire 
solicitation, superintendence of deck, engine, and 
ments, and many otber sundry expenses. 

When the commissions were originally declared, freights were three 
or four times as high as they are now, so that in effect to-day the 
operathe commission has been reduced by 66% to 75 per cent, even 
though his ships carry the same number of tons of Nn 8 To increase 
the commission would affect the situation very little, ause the sys- 
tem in its very inception is uneconomic and vicious, for the reason 
that the managing operator, having no direct interest in the operation 
of the int having no direct responsibility, having no sense of building 
for himself for the future, is in such state of mind that he operates 
Government-owned ships with vastly different vision and inspiration 
than he would his own. ‘ 


DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


The system which we found in vogue when we came into office left 
itself open to all sorts of vagaries in management, to all kinds of 
chicane and unreliability. The managing operators had organized pri- 
vate stevedoring companies, private ship-chandlering companies, and 
similar devices by which to make hidden profits, to increase the meager 
compensation which the Government allowed them. The very spirit 
of making hidden profit on the part of an agent to a principal means a 
strained relationship all along the line. Such attitude and actions on 
the part of the managers were known to the captains and crews of the 
ships, who in turn felt neither pride nor proper r nsibility in the 
trusteeship that was theirs. The facts were notorious that to men- 
tion them is but to call attention to that which is obvious to everyone 
who has given the slightest study to the subject. 

Let it not be felt by this seemingly black statement that we wish 
to reflect on the integrity of the operators as a whole. But few of them 
we believe have consciously done wrong. The very small commission 
allowed them made it necessary for them to find other sources of profit 
out of the responsibility that is theirs. These sources of profit came 
into life so gradually that they failed to be noticed, and the new board 
claims no great credit that when it came into office it was able to 
visualize the whole picture because it saw the picture complete, 


AN IMPOSSIBLE PROCEDURE. 


Nor can the individual agent be chargeable with the fact that 
initiative and sense of responsibility are lacking in the transaction. It 
would be impossible. It is not within human realm to create in such a 
transaction a sense of initiative and responsibility. The only reason 
that the managing operator continues in his connection with the 
board—and I think I speak the view of the manae operator that he 
believes as little in the system as anyone—is that he hopes by coop- 
erating with the board in the management of the ships to keep alive 
America's merchant marine until Congress can adopt a national policy 
that will insure its life. The managing operator, strange as it ma 
seem with the charges that are made against the system, is by an 
large performining a really helpful service. 


PAST ABUSES CORRECTED BY PRESENT BOARD. 


The present board when it took office, cognizant in a lay way of 
the situation, which, indeed, was promptly brought to its attention 
by the prior chairman, took steps to right the condition in so far as 
possible. We believe we have built up an organization in the Emer- 

ency Fleet Corporation that is measurable to any private organization 
fo the world, but, for reasons which will develop, that organization is 
discouraged by the impossibility of creating any proper operation 
through Government ownership. The new board and the trustees of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation set to work early last summer to 
correct the evils which have here been enumerated, and we stand firm 
in the statement that these evils have been eliminated, in so far as time 
and knowledge and effort and limited organization, due to needs of 
keeping within appropriations, baye permitted. I feel I can state 
without fear of contradiction that the improvement made since last 

June in the operations of the board's fleet command the admiration of 

| shipowners of the world throughout. 


expense of freight 
victualing depart- 


* 
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der 
competing with private operation. Both the sense 
found rations are 


res ity 

8 „ in turn, have the 

‘ agents, nor loyees in ve 

that they are building wp any ting permanent for themselves. At any 

time Congress my see fit 

no longer afford to stay with the Fleet Corporation. In depart- 

ments of the Government it is considered somewhat of an bonor to hold 

office; to be connected with the 8 Boa 

ress, as often expressed on the floor of both Houses, is a sort 
isgrace. Small wonder, then, that it is 

that inspiration which is necessary for sure an 


plishment, 
HANDICAPPED BY GOVERNMENTAL RESTRICTIONS. 


There is no 88 owned 5 doing an infinite fraction 
of the volume of work of the Fleet 


E 
A 
H 
g 


situation, as evidenced in testimony given before the House Agoran 
use 


manga Ig in a Government-owned fleet, the influences of selfish inter- 
ests and localities which desire special privileges can not at all times 
‘be resisted, and should surrender be made to such situations, inspira- 
tion would be compromised with, 

GOVERNMENT CAN NOT COMPETR ON SEAS ON EQUAL BASIS. 


There are many things necessary to successful ship ration in which 
ithe Government can not engage. For instance, often it s 
sary to buy and sell merchandise in order to insure cargoes. The most 
successful fleets under the American flag are those of the United Fruit 
Co., the United States Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, and the Standard and other oii companies. The owners of these 
fleets are engaged in trading and thus insure full tonnage. No Govern- 
ment operation can do this. The Shipping Board at the present time is 
negotiating for the sale of several ships to a concern which in turn is 
negotiating with the Chilean Government, W. the American con- 
cern sells the Chilean Government 300,000 to „000 tons of coal a 

ear for a term of years, during which time it takes 300,000 to 600,000 
tons of nitrates in exchange. Thus those ships are assured of carge 
through trading connections. 

I do not enter inte a discussion of the merit of private ownership against 
that of public ownership in anything save shi In the Post 0 in 
the Army, in the Navy, Government ownership can prevail, because a 
monopoly is created. Should the Government desire to take over the 
railroads, it could create a monopoly which would give exclusive privi- 
lege to Government operation until such time as efficiency might be 


sense of responsibility concomitant with private ownership in others, 
failure is foredoomed. 


The new board, recognizing the viciousness of the managing agency 
system adopted, as one of its earliest policies, that of placing the ships 
on a bare-bont charter basis, if sale was impossible. re-boat charter 
means to rent the ship for use to private operators, the private operators 
bearing all expenses of manning, fueling, victualing, stevedoring. and 
repairs. The owner merely rents the use of the bare ship and supplies 
bull insurance, The charterer bears all the losses of the operation 
and to him all the profits accrue; and hence there is, by and large a 
measure of incentive such as is found in private ownership. 

In spite of all efforts on the part of the board to charter ships under 
such a Spe the net result has been the chartering of but 38 ships at 
the small compensation of 50 cents per ton per month, an amount just 
about sufficient to offset insurance, interest, and depreciation, if the ship 
were privately owned, without leaving any profit to the owners in the 
transaction. The interest, insurance. and depreciation, here estimated, 
is based on world prices of merely $30 per ton. 

FORCED INTO INCONSISTENT POSITION. 


The fact that the board was not able to carry out its policy of going 
on a bareboat charter basis is due to the fact that it has been impos- 
sible to bareboat charter the ships. Under the merchant marine act 
of 1820, it being obligatory on the Shipping Board to maintain certain 
routes, the board bas been forced to continue in a system of which 
economically it does not approve; the board has reduced its operations 
to 421 ships in order to keep within the meaning of its interpretation 
of the Jones Act. It has, in so far ag time has permitted, corrected 
the abuses in mane ne agency system complained of, but the 
inherent lack of inspiration and lack of respo ility can never be 
cured under this system. 

With world shipping depressed beyond anything ever known, with 
the fear of competitive Government operation need out of the depths 
of the Public Treasury, with the buga of a vast unliquidated Govern- 
ment-owned tonnage hanging over the 8 charterer and buyer 
alike find no incen for It isa oe ei ure which I draw, but 
I aver that we can only look forward to benefit: the advantages 
of improved world trade conditions when they may come by now put- 
ting our house in order to transfer our operations and onr fleet into 
private hands. 

DIRECT GOVERNMENT OPERATION EVEN WORSE. 

The only other alternative is worse than the present dire situation; 

hrough manag- 


than ownership, 
as we now have it, it is ownership and operation by the Government. 
The reason for this is obvious. If we find it dificult to create an 
nization for the Government merely to supervise the operation of 
private agents, ＋ — difficult Png 8 wea pis ee set up a 
r operation for so complex a iness as s opera 
8 every corner of the world. 9 nis 
GOVERNMENT OPERATION MEANS EVENTUAL DISAPPRARANCE OF FLEET. 
One of the most formidable objections to continued Government 
eperation to-day—an objection that is insurmountable—is that the 
s ips owned by the Government would in due course wear even 
with proper repairs. No one in Congress su ts, nor have ever 
heard it suggested from any source, that the Government should build 


| to sh 


— eet ome that are worn out, or that the Government should 


new type ships. If there is one us opinion in the coun- 
regarding our merchant marine it is that Government construction 
merchant ships should cease. Thus the continued operation 


stay gi 
which I deny, within less than 20 years the fleet would worn 
and gone, We would be building up no Ameri ‘ 


ess under the American g. 
not stand the competition. The Government would not be aaar 


clining ernmental operations under the American flag, with the 
assurance that the ultimate would be America driven from the seas. 
Thus the Americans who took to the sea as a profession would ulti- 
rege d find America without ships of Its own flag, and would be driven 

p on foreign ships at foreign wages; whereas by insuring pri- 
vate operations, which will be continuing, we Insure American seamen 
on the sea at American wages. ther, if the Government continues 


| in operation without the legislation asked for, and drives the ‘vate 


owner off the sea or prevents his growth and 8 new 


of ships so sorely u 


Continued Government operation is a solution only from one stand- 

int. It solves the problem in one way, to wit, that the fleet shall 

e operated by the Government unti] it is worn out and thus assure 
the elimination of the American fiag from world commerce. 

GOVERNMENT AID ESSENTIAL TO END LOSSES. 

I do not desire Pr compromise for one moment to 8 the respon- 
sibility of making the assertion that there is no future for the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, . and Government, save bankruptcy, 
unless private ownership is fostered and expanded and the Government 
retire. No geet of sopħistry, no economic th can change 
the proved facts of experience of the Shipping Board. Those of us 
who nd our hours in the ee Board claim to be as 6 
moved as any men on this subject. Our contact with this thing is 
closer than that et others, and I am sure the members of the Shipping 


in attesting that I truly record here our experience. 

While the seeming loss of Government operation at this time is 
$4,000,000 a month, let us remember that the fleet is pers no 
younger. Each day is be 
quietly ended, the ships, through the lack of 

rding them on the part of the operators and crew 
argely in worth. 

LOSS BY DETERIORATION, 


With the 8 the ships are handled under the present lack of respon- 
sibflity, as will be proved to you in testimony later to be given by 
Shipp Board experts, regardless of how world conditions improve 
reef Preights increase, the loss of the Shipping Bourd will be constant 
and possibly accelerated through the vast repairs to the ships that 
will be necessary as time goes on, 

We are living in a fool’s paradise if we think the less is merely 
that which we can measure in the monthly ce sheet; and even 
this loss of $50,000,000 per annum fails to take proper account of 
interest, depreciation, or full insurance. 

How can private enterprise live in such competition? To continue 
it spells the death of private enterprise and in turn Government opera- 
tion will wither. We can no 'tonger ‘ocrastinate in D our 
course. Congress must new decide whether there shall be opportunity 
given to turn this thing into a great asset of peace and an essential of 
war—as we believe it can be turned—or whether the festering sore, 
through inaction and self-deception, shall be continued and grew worse. 

SALE OF SHIPS IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT AID. 

The Shipping Board's loss of $50,000,000 a year, we aver, can be 
ended by a much lesser expense from the Treasury, thr the direct 
and indirect aids proposed, and only in this way can the ernment’s 
good ships find a market by making private operation profitable. As 
quickly as possible we feel that the good ships should be liquidated, 
the poor ships disposed of, the Government put out of operation, The 
proposals made by the President contemplate that at an ultimate maxi- 
mum expenditure of $32,000,000 per annum in direct aid, and türongh 
various forms of indirect aid, we will finally di of our shi or 
private operation, at a total annual cost of something over $40,000,000 ; 
and thus shall we end an operating loss of $50,000,000, give our people 
a better and a more assured service on ‘the seas than America has 
ever enjoyed heretofore, successfully turning a war-time and war-built 
enterprise into a great instrument of peace-time profit and peace 
insurance. 


tonna uch of this tonnage cost ever §: 
1,800, dead-weight tons were sold at prices averaging $177 per ton 
since the end ef the war. One hundred and 


of $80 per ton for the ong 8 oes 2 
resent, and especially so are rators under the erican 
that we have even at these Prices been able to dispose of but 


un , throu; 
and that of the foreigner is pro 
the competition of wasteful Government operation removed. 

AID NEEDED TO OVERCOMES HIGHER OPERATING COSTS. 

Private ships under the American flag must be governmentally aided, 
because of the higher standards of living of American labor in the 
shipyard and on the ship. man who builds ships on land works 
in America with a higher wage: the man who mans our ship is paid 
more and sustained better than the foreigner. Who in Ameriva would 
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have it different? Who in America would 1 that the prosperity 
of one should be the common prosperity of all, and that these higher 
standards should prevail with all the people of our country? It is of 
prime importance, if we are to have an American merchant ne, 
that that merchant marine consist of ships built by American work- 
men in American yards; use, if we are once in war, 
unless we control our own yards and our own shipbuilding we will 
be lacking in the means of instant and sure repair and renewal. 
FAST LOSING ART OF SHIPBUILDING. 

With the limitations of armament and the holiday in naval ship- 
building the development of the 3 shipyard becomes more essen- 
tial than ever, or the art of shipbuilding will be lost to America, and 
in time of war those nations of the world who kept their shipbuilding 
alive 3 overseas carrying will have an unmatchable advantage 
over us. „ with chan conditions, from the standpoint of our 
country’s security alone, it is essential that we foster a private mer- 
chant marine built by American workmen. 

Therefore, with 2 costs of living and with higher capital 
charges, if we grant that for war and peace time purposes we need a 
merchant marine, the Government must, through aid to shipping,, 
direct or indirect, or both, make good the difference between these 
added charges under the American and other 1 71 And further, only 
through aid to private shipping can we hope to end the great loss 
through governmental operation now existing and liquidate the Gov- 
ernment’s fleet. 

AID PROPOSED IN THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1920. 


When the present Shipping Board came into office, one of its major 
duties was to study and bring into life the provisions of the merchant 
marine act of 1920. This act provided for a sound system of indi- 
rect aids to American ships, chief of which was n 34 heretofore 
referred to, which called for preferential tariffs on imports when car- 
ried in American ships. For reasons before given, President Wilson 
refused to abrogate the treaties, which made impossible the function- 
ing of section 34. The present rapa ia Board unanimously memorial- 
ized President Harding to do that which President Wilson had refused 
to do. After long deliberation and careful investigation, President 
Harding concurred with President Wilson, and thus we have the will 
of both a Democratie and a Republican President—the greatest non- 
partisan concurrence there could be—that, for the time being at least, 
the provisions of section 34 can not be carried out, 

MUST OVERCOME LOSS OF SECTION 34, 

Removing section 34 from the Jones Act, President Harding, whose 
interest in the establishment of an American merchant marine is 
second to that of no living man, realized that the very heart and 
essence of the act was gone, and that without the benefits of section 34 
the other benefits would not be sufficient to accomplish the needed pur- 

he President coupled his declination to make possible the 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL. 


With these problems before it, and with this premiss unanimously 
adopted, the pping Board approached the stu of the legislation 
which, when completed, the President proposed to the Congress. 

The President’s own first thought in substitution of section 34 was 
that the Government step into the breach created by the nonexistence 
of the benefits of section 34, by offering direct aids in the form of 
subsidies to American ships. For that pu e the President devised 
the plan that 10 per cent of all tariffs collected be placed in a fund 
for the upbuilding of America’s privately owned merchant marine, 
How this very sound idea is to work out is best expressed by the 
President himself in his special message of February 28 to the Con- 
gress, as follows: 

“The proposed aid of the Government to its merchant marine is to 
have its chief source in the duties collected on imports. Instead of 
applying the discriminating duty to the specific cargo, and thus 
encouraging only the inbound shipment, I propose that we shall collect 
all import duties, without discrimination as between American and 
foreign bottoms, and apply the heretofore propoved reduction to create 
a fund for the Government's aid to our merchant marine. By such a 
program we shall encourage not alone the carrying of inbound cargoes 
subject to our tariffs but we shall strengthen American ships in the 
carrying of that greater inbound tonnage on which no duties are levied, 
and, more important than these, we shall equip our merchant marine 
to serve our outbound commerce, which is the measure of our eminence 
in foreign trade.“ 

DIRECT AID ALONE NOT ALWAYS A SUCCESS. 


The Shipping Board immediately caused a study to be made of the 
history of direct aids to shipping. This study has been circulated 
among the Members of the Congress. There can be no doubt that the 
study shows that direct aids have failed quite as often as they have 
succeeded, Illuminating and 9 examples can be found in the 
eases of Japan and France. imilar cash subsidies resulted in Japan 
building up a most potent merchant marine for its purposes, while 
France fell far short of that desideratum. Obviously, therefore, there 
must have been other factors inherent in each of the individual coun- 
tries that made for the 1 results, Thus the Shipping Board 
soon came to the conclusion that it was ä whether direct aids 
alone would accomplish the aims in mind. 

DIVISION OF THOUGHT AS TO METHODS OF AID. 


There have always been two great schools of thought in connection 
with Government aid to n which stands for direct aid in 
the form of cash subsidies and that which stands for indirect aids, 
where through favorable legislation preference is given to the home 


flag. 
Tine opposition to Government aid to an American merchant marine 
has not always sprung from honest or disinterested purposes. The 
foreigner who has had the benef of the profits that inured from 
carrying America’s trade, the American shipowner, banker, and importer 
who has profited through his connections with forei carrying com- 
panies, have all, consciously or unconsciously, properly or improperly, 
een opposed at times to the establishment of an American mer- 
chant marine. When direct aids have been Proposed, the honest 
peepee of indirect aids have cried that only their methods should 
adopted, and those with selfish purpose and dishonest interests have 
joined them in their cry. When indirect aids have been proposed, the 
proponenti of direct aids have insisted that only their methods should 
e tried, and those with selfish nod dishonest interests have joined on 
such occasions to the contravi w. 
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SINISTER FORCES AT WORK COVERTLY, 
We hold no quarrel with the foreigner, who would do all he can to 


prevent the establishment of an American merchant marine, that the 
rofit of our carriage might inure to him. But we ask that there at 
east be a public understanding of the sinister forces that are at 
work—forces that can not be measured, that can not be detected, that 
can not be co who use their instruments subtly among honest 
men. The day has come when we must, in common understand 
approach this subject. Happily, the Shipping Board, after long an 
careful study, came to the conclusion that a proper measure on Gov- 
ernment aid to accomplish the purposes in mind could only come 
through the use of both direct and indirect aids, throwing the burden 
onto the indirect aid. 
COMBINATION OF BOTH METHODS IN PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 
Under the ek of Commissioner Lissner, in conjunetion 
with the chairman of the Shipping Board, and aided by an ample staff 


of experts, the Shipping Board made a study of all forms of indirect 
and t aids ascertainable. A plan has worked out whereby 
a very sound system of indirect aids is proposed. 


It is proposed in 
addition to give direct aid to a sufficient extent to make possible in 
good 4 earnings of 10 per cent or more for ships—surely not a 
ve arge earning where capital has to be attracted in competition 
wi other enterprises, Beyond 10 per cent the earnings will be 
divided equally between the owner and the Government until all of 
the direct aid shall have been paid back into the merchant-marine 
fund to be created for the aid of a ing, after which the ships retain 
all of the surplus earnings, if any. the indirect aids proposed should 
be sufficient in any ann period to bring proper returns, there would 
be no direct aid retained. Thus the burden of the aid is thrown on 
the indirect. 

ALL POSSIBLE INDIRECT AIDS RECOMMENDED. 

Thus the proponent of indirect aids can have no occasion to quarrel 
with the proposals; for, as the Shipping Board recommends every prac- 
tical indirect aid possible to give, if those indirect alds should not be 
sufficient, no one can question that the Government should, from its 
Treasury, if 172 — 
in operation is 
making 
nents 9 
being 
if the indirect aids are not sufficient. 


are a national necessity, if the Government's loss 
— e oy its — 2 3 to etre exten of 
e earnings o per cent in years. e pro 
direct aid certainly can raise no objection to iudireck aids 
first called into being, reliance being pa on direct alas only 
Therefore, in the legislation pro- 


posed by the President to the Congress through the Puppa Board's 
SoA Cee can be no quarrel between the two schools of trovern- 
ment 


NO OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFITEERING, 

This legislation proposes a very proper profit limitation—10 per 
cent on the earnings of ships, and after that equal division of earnin 
between the owner and the merchant-marine fund until the subsidy 
returned. urely such an allowance of earnings can not be called 
profiteering, because, while the ships are allowed a net profit of 10 
per cent before gene to return the subsidy, and thereafter are 
allowed half the net profit until the entire amount of the subsidy is 
returned, nowhere in the Fpioping Board study is it proposed that 
ships be protected against loss. nder the proposal made, includi 
the right of the Shipping Board to make 10-year contracts, there wi 
be many years during which, with all the alds given, ships will lose 
money; and it is universally conceded that in the shipping business 
through the years of plenty and years of famine, the average tha 
any ship can earn through the proposed Government aid during the 
term of its 10-year contract is a very modest sum. 

NEED FOR ADEQUATE AND SUFFICIENT ASSISTANCE, 

There is no hope of the establishment of a merchant marine through 
insufficient aid. Rather than insufficient aid, let us have no aid at 
all, and leave the question open until such time as we will give sufi- 
cient aid to insure our purpose. The achievement of our pu 
should be our aim, not to fool ourselyes and others and achieve failure 
by doing too little when we seem to be doing enough. We should take 
advantage at this time to write on our statute books every possible 
indirect aid that can be uncovered and which can properly be used. 
The Shipping Board believes that in its proposed study it has dane so, 
This legislation can be constantly amended, if new forms of rect 
aid be found, until finally the need of direct aids disappears. But 
until the indirect aids have proved what they can do, until American 
ships have a larger volume of business, we must have some measure 
of direct aid, however, with proper limitation on profit. 

We must do enough or nothing. We seek substance, not shadows. 
To do less than enough is merely to have sold out to the defeatists who 
would have no American merchant marine. We must stand firm for 
no compromise less than that which is sufficient, but we should yield 
nothing to possible 8 The Shipping Board stands boldly 
in its affirmation that its study and its proposal, unique though it is, 
would accomplish these purposes. 

INDIRECT AIDS. 

I shall not undertake now to discuss, save briefly, the various 
measures of indirect aids proposed. These will be covered in fullest 
detail, subject to your cross-examination. by those who are expert. I 
shall, however, briefly sketch what is asked. 

SALE OF GOVERNMENT FLEET AT WORLD PRICES. 

It is asked that the Shipping Board fleet be sold at world prices, 
regardless of cost of construction, The cost of construction is a war 
cost and should be written down to zero. Whatever we get out of the 
salvage is a profit; and if this fleet, built for war, can be turned to 
pet ai purposes, we shall verily have rformed the miracle of 

rning the sword into the plowshare. o other of our war-time 
erpen tures will have had such noble salvage. 

he sale of the Shipping Board fleet at world prices means that 
those who buy will not have higher capital charges than others to the 
extent of the tonnage thoy cane acquire. Therefore in our study of 
direct aid we allow a minimum for such type of ships. 
MUST SELL AT WORLD. PRICES, 


Experience has taught that we could not sel! the Government-owned 
fleet at higher than world prices for similar tonnage if we would, and 
we should not if we could. There is no greater aid to equalize capital 
charges that ean be rendered than to sell the Government-owned fleet 
at world prices. More we can not get, anyhow. Ships sold at such 
prices, should they earn, with Government aid, above 10 per cent, will 
petore ay back to the Government half of the added earnings until 

he full ect aid is returned to the merchant marine fund. that 
the Government will p the benefit of the low price at which it sells 
the ship. And if a ship, so sold at such a price, does not have earnings 
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in any year above 10 per cent, the best proof will have been given 
that the ship should not have been sold at a higher 9 85 

Did the Government not possess this vast freight fleet which should 
meet our needs for that type for years to come, the amount of direct 
aid which we would have to ask from the Congress and the Treasury 
would most likely be doubled. ‘Thus we make sound use, on the one 
hand, for indirect aid purposes of our freight tonnage, and at the same 
time accelerate the possibility of its disposal, on the other hand. 

In order to insure that the sale of the Government's tonnage should 
carry out the spirit of the act of 1920, and should foster the owner- 
ship by communities of lines serving their districts, it is provided that 
local interests in the seaboard communities, and in the inland districts 
naturally tributary thereto, shall have not less than two years in which 
to organize steamship companies and to secure the capital necessary 
to N the lines which the board is operating from such com- 
munities, 

CONSTRUCTION LOAN FUND. 


Section 11 of the present Jones Act provides that for a term of 
five years the Shipping Board may recover into a construction loan 
fund $25,000,000 ey or a total of $125,000,000. Thus far the 
Shipping Board, like the horse that eats its head off, has used all the 
moneys for operation and construction that have come to it from 
liquidation, and there is nothing in the loan fund. The board, how- 
ever, hopes with proposed appropriations soon to be made available, 
to have its debts liquidated at no late date, and asks that it be per- 
mitted out of further liquidation to accrue to the construction loan 
fund as expeditiously as possible the $125,000,000, and begs permission 
to loan this at rates as low as 2 per cent. è 

GREAT CUNARDERS VIRTUALLY GIFT. 


Great Britain, feeling a commercial and naval need for the Maure- 
tania and Lusitania, built these ships for the Cunard line at an interest 
charge of 22 per cent. However, Britain furnished all the money, gave 
them 20 years to pay it off, and gave the company an annual subsidy 
that equaled the amount of interest and amortization to be paid, So 
that in effect the British Government made the Cunard Co. a present 
of the ships. Nothing so drastic is proposed by the Shipping Board. 

OWNER MUST DO HIS PART, 


We propose at most to loan two-thirds of the value of the ship; the 
balance must be furnished by the owner. The low interest rate will be 
yen ie SB special types of ships that will be considered essential for 

e building of a balanced merchant marine for peace and war time 
purposes, and will be measured with a view to equalizing 1 1 costs. 
Again, the limitation of profit comes into play; because, the lower 
interest rate results in increased earnings at above 10 per cent, half 
of those increased earnings come back into the merchant marine fund 
until the subsidy received is paid back in any one year. If the earn- 
ings should not be 10 per cent it will be proved that the Government 
wisely loaned the money at 2 per cent to insure that these types of 
ships, which are as needed as warships themselves, be built. It is this 
construction loan fund that is our greatest insurance for continued 
operation of private shipyards in America. 

INCOME TAX RELIEF. 

Another form of indirect aids proposed is in income tax relief. In 
order to create an incentive for shippers to use American-ilag ships and 
as a stimulus to our foreign trade, a deduction from net Federal income 
tax payable should be allowed on the basis of 5 per cent of the freight 

aid on apes imported or exported in American-flag vessels. This de- 
uction in time might amount to eight or ten million dollars per year. 

Through cooperation with the Treasury Department and by legisla- 
tion a greater allowance for depreciation for income tax purposes should 
be made on ships in order to make the depreciation allowance more ac- 
curately represent the actual depreciation of vessels and to give effect 
to the marked slump in the value of tonnage during the past several 

en 


rs. 

Section 28 of the merchant marine act should be amended so that 
the payment of all income taxes (which would otherwise be payable 
on net earnings of vessels in forei trade) shall be waived by the 
Government when the amount of such taxes is applied to half the cost 
of new ship construction—increasing same from one-third as at 
present. 

IMPORTANCE OF THIS DEDUCTION. 

It is the belief of the Shipping Board that the proposed deduction 
from net Federal income tax of 5 per cent of the freight paid on goods 
imported or exported in American-flag vessels may do more to aid 
in the upbuilding of the American merchant marine than any proposal 
which is herein submitted to the Congress. 

Section 84 3 preferential tariffs for American-flag ships, but 
this could only be applicable to dutiable imports. The operation of 
section 34 gave no preference to American ships on exports, and no 

reference to American ships on nondutiable imports. he proposed 

per cent deduction from taxes of the freights paid on goods imported 
or exported in American-flag vessels, now made, should insure a pref- 
erence to American shippers on nar ton of goods sold abroad or 
bought for consumption at home. This 5 per cent deduction is made 
in substitution of section 34, but we of the Shipping Board believe it 
is possible that this section will accomplish at less cost to the Treas- 
ury much more than might have been accomplished by section 34. 

NEW MERCHANT MARINE PRACTICALLY PIONEER. 

The greatest disadvantage, outside of added capital charge and added 
wage and subsistence cost, which American ships have endured, is the 
fact that, in overseas carriage, other nations, which have for a cen- 
tury or more successfully operated, control the volume of trade, and 
American ships must undergo the great expense of building up that 
volume. 

When a man engages in a new business he must suffer the expense 
of establishing himself in the trade while his established competitor is 
enjoying the profit of the volume that comes from long operations. 
Nothing that can be devised, the polpu Board feels, will so greatly 
insure Ne to American ships as the 5 per cent tax deduction here 

roposed. 

p Again the limitations of profit come into play. If the 5 per cent 
is no inducement, then there will be no tax deduction; if it is an in- 
ducement, American ships will secure largely increased volume, many 
will thereby earn over 10 per cent, and half the excess beyond that 
aonet, * will go into the merchant-marine fund until the subsidy 
s re 

. DIVISION OF IMMIGRATION. s 

It is proposed through cooperation with the Bureau of Immigration 
of the Department of Labor that regulations should be prescribed and 
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legislation enacted that would insure to American-flag passenger ships 
at least 50 per cent of the immigration coming to this country. 

Such regulations shall not go into effect until existing treaties are 
modified sufficiently to permit. The President is directed-to undertake 
such negotiations as may be necessary, and upon completing such nego- 
tiations to proclaim the taking effect of this provision. 

Had such a provision been enacted during that pre-war period when 
immigration was at its height—1,200,000 per annum—and had haif 
of that number of immigrants come in American-fiag ships, the Shipping 
Board believes that instead of having only 15 passenger ships under the 
American flag in 1914, in the north Atlantic at least we would have 
had as many passenger ships of the third-class type as any nation in 
the world, Great Britain not excepted. 

OVERLOOKED INVALUABLE IMMIGRATION AID, 


Had we husbanded and used our rights, had we shown the slightest 
interest in or desire for a merchant marine, without one cent of aid 
from the Treasury, through the enactment of an immigration proposal 
such as here put forth, we had in the flood tide of immigration within 
our grap the means of establishing a valuable branch of the merchant 
marine. Should this proposal work out as the Shipping Board believes 
it will, the limitation of profits will again come into play, and many of 
the third-class passenger ships—and better classes of passenger ships 
for that—will earn over 10 per cent as a result of this immigration leg- 
islation. The plus beyond the 10 per cent will be equally divided be- 
Eade the owner and the merchant-marine fund until the subsidy is 
repaid. 

REQUIRES GOVERNMENT PMPLOYEES TO USE AMERICAN SHIPS. 


It is proposed that all Government agents from whatever department 
who travel abroad make use of American-flag ships. It woul appear 
unseemly that Congress should have to be petitioned to make such 
action mandatory by law; but, sad to relate, many if not most of the 
servants of the Government traveling abroad use the ships of forei 
flag, giving ofttimes as their excuse that they do so as a compliment fo 
the coun to which N are going. One has never heard of a foreigner 
using an erican-flag ship as a compliment to us! 

To increase the revenues of American vessels and to furnish an ex- 
ample for all American citizens to follow in giving preference to Ameri- 
can ships, therefore legislation should be enacted. that will prohibit 
hereafter the overseas transportation of passengers or freight at tlie 
8 ef ne 5 orner: 3 a ee fying the American 

„ unless 8 e and conyenien ransportation an America 
vessel is not obtainable. 2 Fax 
ARMY TRANSPORT SERVICE, 


Based on current commercial rates and on the volume of n 
and corre movement for 1921 on trans-Pacific traffic alone, W it 
charge for 5 Government 180 and cargo by commer- 
cial vessels would be, ey he ane 7,500,000 per annum. There can 
be no economic justification for the withholding of this business from 
1 ships which are available or from privately owned 
ships. e withdrawal of the Army and Navy transport services, which 
the President should be authorized to effect by ecutive order in 
whole or in part, will materially reduce the operating losses of the 
Shipping Board, and should largely aid in the disposal of many of its 
vessels. It is estimated that during the first year the diversion of this 
traffic to the trans-Pacific Shipping Board ‘services or to privately 
owned lines would result in increased net earnings to the Shipping 
Board or such privately owned lines of approximately $5,000,000. nis 
e ine oe = (balling indacement w private owners to pun 

a a n the oard passenger-cargo vessels 
adapted for this service. ae 8 5 
e volume of business afforded to trans-Pacific lines through the 
Army and Navy transport service should do much to aid in bringing 
earnings to 10 per cent, after which half of the earnings will be re- 
turned to the merchant-marine fund until the full subsidy is repaid. 
EXTENSION OF COASTWISE RESTRICTIONS. 

Inasmuch as the trade between the Philippine Islands and the 
United States has been free since the passage of the tariff act of 1913 
it is felt that there can be no valid objection to the extension of our 
coastwise laws to include our trade with those islands, as provided in 
section 21 of the merchant marine act. The trade with the Philip- 
pines would not suffer in any respect, since there is available an ade- 
quate supply of American ships to carry the entire commerce, 


INCREASED PROSPERITY OF PORTO RICO AND HAWAIIL 


There are those who make crying arguments against section 21 
being declared operative. These are either poorly informed, or are 
the tools of foreign shipowners who have profited by past conditions. 
It is with mixed amusement and indignation that one reads through 
the cries of warning issued when Hawaii and Porto Rico were about to 
be declared coastwise. The objectors drew dire pictures of calamity 
to those two islands if they should be included in the coastwise laws 
of America, thongh they enjoy the benefits of free trade with us. The 
arguments brought to bear against the coastwise inclusion of Porto 
Rico and Hawali are almost, sentence for sentence, word for word, 
syllable for syllable, the arguments made against bringing the Philip- 
pines into our coastwise law, But the history of the accelerated pros- 
perity of Porto Rico and Hawaii since their coastwise inclusion gives 
emphatic contradiction to the objections now being raised by the 
ignorant and the selfish and the foreign. 

PREFERENTIAL THROUGH RATES ON AMERICAN RAILROADS. 

It is believed by many that considerable indirect aid will result 
from the making effective of section 28 of the merchant marine act, 
The legislation is mandatory and its real worth can only be determined 
by actual trial. The Shipping Board is making an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the practical application of this section as a preliminary to 
certification to the Interstate Commerce Commission that adequate 
shipping facilities are afforded by American ships. 

ere has been a certain amount of fear on the part of various 
communities as to the local effect of this section. To remove any ap- 
prehension, the section is amended so that when both the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Shipping Board are of the opinion 
that its operation will materially change the channels of transporta- 
tion within the United States or unduly congest ports of the United 
States, the commission may suspend the operation of the section. 

COORDINATION OF RAIL AND WATER FACILITIES. 


The railroad systems of the United States feel the need of definite 
import and export working agreements with steamships 5 in 
foreign trade. A number of such agreements have been made in the 
past, and some are still in force. They have usually been with foreign 
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steamship Jines; such agreements to-day are prejudicial to American 
5 Tt would seem expedient and wate t reasonable 
working — —— 


nts to exist between steamships, with 
ce to the in and 


special refere: of traffic between the 
vessels of the “United States. 
The problem of gf and completely coordinating our rafl and 
ortation importa: 


water is acute and nt, The solution of —— 
problem will involve extensive research and study of the facts and 
principles involved. e work, of course, calls for the supervision of 
the Interstate ‘Commission, as well as of the United States 
ing Board. e suggestion been made that a of ex- 


a gro 
appointed jointly by these two bodies, 
whose chief duty would be to make full inquiry and to formulate 
appropriate rules and tions providing for such coordination 

to the approval ‘the Interstate Commerce Commission an 
the Duiten States Shipping Board. 


ADDED IMPETUS FOR INVESTMENT OF NEW CAPITAL. 


impetus can be given the investment of 

a pe Boe ene anton of 

oping Board, if railroad interests are 
mship lines in 


section 5 of the interstate commerce act f 
may ibe thus owned when nae poten Bg commerce, 
The provisions of that act woul a remain in full 2 — so far as they 
hibit Ae MO SEAE ONN T ee ORAA ae Paloa terests, if 

e vessels are paga E between the A 
coast of the Uni 


Wa 
transcontinental 

These are the indirect aids which the President asks the Congress 
to enact into legisiatton. 


2A a rag 


DIRECT 415. 

In its study the Shipping Board has undertaken to make a 
that shall put American rat 

which has the next highest cost of operation to ours. 


we consider aids, direct or indirect, that 88 do any, for the 
American owner but place bim on a pari Great Brituin. Others 
will in to you how we arrive at the direct aid, which — 


be necess: to — 5 up the slack between the ‘benefits inuri 
ary one ing ‘from 


amount n 

parity with those of Great Britain. t alone that existing at prese 
he ‘erence w no sk 

ing the imperative need of a merican merchan 2 

the true sense of the word, the bill i — that no vessel shall receive 

compensation unless tw or more of her entire crew. a rag 


o-thirds 
of officers, are “American citizens. The officers are requ to 


citizens by law remainder of the crew must be eligible for 
citizenship, nich bars from employment on compensated vessels cre 
drawn from the Asiatic barred zone. “ot the wits 
culty of training American citinens £2 to be servants a waiters, the 
2 8 on passenger ships is exempted from this re- 
quiremen 

The effect of demanding a fixed proportion of American citizens 
on board ship and ‘the setting of that 


ro ig at a figure m 
＋ — than that which obtains to-day wi writ rani — t in an increased a 


ifferential even beyond that which exists ‘> Gay 
AMOUNT OF DIRECT AID. 


The direct aid 1 computeg on a differential ba bina- 
tion of meet 5 and distance cove eg in Ln 


per gross 

under ig knots, and inereasin 
hundred miles steamed for 
that in order to develop a bala 


Treasury 
$30 $30,000,000, though for the the first year it ia estimated at on $ 
The details of this will work out require technica 
illumination, which will later be given you by those who are expert. 
DIRECT AID PROPOSED “MODEST. 
I wish only to state that from the ‘investi “years mate b 
ping Board Mi we. oh think this sum — ve modes one, ie it * — 2 
enable us to soon 2.75 the Emergen 


ration out of opera- 
tion and save the kreator part of art of the at Corporat loss which, now 
burdens the e e irect ald here proposed should and 7 
paari tban a, i tor itt. It kar ‘ber 8 * a that — 2 stand 1 
mgress tha ore long the ampun: 
geal a 1 siđy A American ships will be more than eq ubed by ny a 
creased tions for the regency Fleet Corporatio 


Tt wae * — ously impossible to compute a basis of Government a 
that will be exact. It is no more possible to figure out a system o 
direct aid for shipping on exact lines than it is possible to enact a 
tariff bill or a tax that will work out with exact Justice. When 
one legislates in the abstract for such vast undertakings, covering ait- 
fering operations under di r Aeg one rigs fi at best o 
the average. But ‘happily in the present proposed 1 ation, by the 
limitation on profit the inequalities are equalized in the ultimate. 


PROPOSE LESS AID THAN NOW GIVEN IN ONE CASE. 
Because of ‘the E value it gets on the indirect aids, 


ing Board ery modes eam for direct aids. 
vce tes . two, 8 e shi Pang ia 


—.— — $8 See Onde ie zon 7 p per year. 
That ‘the the owners of these aioa; at the a of their —.— ‘cone 
tract with the Post Office Departmen eir 


the S 
For instance, 


. 5 
now refuse to renew the present arrangement because it does not sum- 
ciently recompense them. 


FLEXIBILITY PERMITS AID ‘WHERE AID IS NEEDED, 


the need = 4 sinstictty to the Shipping Board in the e 
of direct aid. Therefore it is proposed the lew that the 

Board have the power in the contracts which it makes with subsidi 
lines to lessen the amount of direct aid, or to increase it up to double 


the scheduled amount. 


— may not be sufficient. 10 
would have the right to * 
law provides; but the lim 

as an antomatic check on 1 

judgmen or ee ‘erence, for if the Shipping Board Serge much, 
when the pr t Teaches 10 per cent in an one year, half of the plus 
profit returns to the merchant marine until the subsidy is repaid. 
a +$ the ships do 3 10 per Pode surely there can no ques- 

on of a 


fiteering idy 
In the need for .a batanced merchant marine ft is conceivable that 


—— * ing Koara would want to Prr berg 7 * bulld ga 
ous 2 0 expensive ships that could no pro ra 
Without a measure of Government aid— passenger ships, retrig- 


erator ipa: © 2 convertible to hospital and lane purposes. 
ELASTICITY CLAUSH EXPLAINED, 
It is possible in the development of our peace-time 233 with proper 


vision that the Shipping Board would want to send sh on routes 
where no cargo movement ‘nearly sufficient to insure profitable operation 
exists, but where, if for a given length of time we had sh plying 


regularly, much movement could be created to the great 8 
agriculturists, our . our rters, and 
To such ships, in the interes ple, the Shi hipp ing Board 
the — ‘to give up to double of the aid 
provided for in the proposed But again the limitations on 
profit comes into play i Btould a amount given by the Shipping Beard 
result in accrued earnin, 2 of over 10 per cent in any one year, half of 
the plus earnings would returned to the merchant marine fund. And 
if these needed ships or needed routes we aid, in statesman-like vision, 
to insure our future should not earn 10 per cent, surely there can be 
no question of a profiteering subsidy. 
AID DECREASES AS BARNINGS INCREASB, 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that if rue t Shipping Pa Doan 
posna pupe roper wisdom and interest, in some cases 1 
advance t the subsidy called for in the proposed eee ion lion might 
insure earnings greater than 10 cent, Dut not “subsidy being 
being Kee 
Shipping 


of out our 


that the half of the excess sag serait a Re Ro nog 


turned to the merchant marine In such cases the 
Board asks the . to make contracts ay 1 nt than 
vided for in the because the Shipping does not wan "to 
knowingly give direct aid Ahle. 1 tion, to 1 ee, aids, will 
1 y blanket la tion which, 
le to apply any w 
when added to mnascert ble benefits sad indirect for var, 
types of shi trades under carrying conditions, shall pu 
our ships on parity with Great Britain a attractive to poanta 


capital. ‘Therefore elasticity should be 538 to pee Phe 
f The — peer of ead direct aid tha ager Sams — * 
should be encouraged in needed trades. But b — on 
the Treasury is 3 against mistakes in judgment, and pro er 
ing can not result. 

BLASTICITY BUILDING UP DIVERSIFIED PORTS, 


5 de es to point out that the pay provision of the pro- 
roll as i Board to build u 


lines—that the, whole pan of rt — 
armer and manufacturer of the interior, may 
—— jagi mpa ae dt facilities 8 diversified to make certain prompt 


3 his * 
A furthe efit by the Shipping Board elasticity in the li- 
cation of direct aid comes from the hat thereby the possibi of 
58 is largely averted. If foreign nations know that the 
ping de oard can meet retaliatory increases of subsidy immediately, they 
will be slow to go Into such competition, know that they 

can neither force nor frighten us out. 
MUST RETURN PART OF BARNINGS TO GOVERNMENT. 


56 ber ho ag epee legislation the possible gon are not 5 


because 


t may permissibly go to any exten 
cin P that. 50 cent of the excess earnings is returned to . — 
until the subsidy is Te , In order to attract capital into investment 
in sh and that too premium be not put on the inefficient. If 


a 
tho efficient operator is 2 in carnin cent and must pay 


t marine 


must remain static until ‘the 2 eatch up with him. 
— — flows to the inefficient at the expense of efliciency. 


MUST STIMULATE SHIPPING INVESTMENT. 


In America there is neither consciousness nor desire for investment 
in shipping. Competition with investment opportunity on land in 
America has made investment in ship securities very unattractive to 
our people, and those who have invested have had sorry ce. 
We must, it we are to attract those who put their money in common 
stocks. allow 3 continnous and increasing, accor to merit and 
condition of the times and permit reserves to be crea 
years. For these reasons it would be a sad mistake to cut 7 2 ane 
off at 10 per eent in tts entirety until the subsidy is repa 
merchant marine fund. The investor must know that there is — point 
when through efficient operation he can not get ap expectancy of some 
increased return 

The study of the limitation ae has been made with a view to 
insuring that every dollar paid out of the Public Treasury brings erea- 
tive results to the American merchant marine on the one hand, and 
still oe that measure of governmental . and interfer- 
ence which might make the private owner timid. 

DETAILS OF LIMITATION OF PROFIT FEATURE. 

The limitation of 9 follows only those ships which qualify as 
being entitled to the If a company operates several ships, some 
them making money and some losing money, the company can take the 
earnings of the ships jointly to get an average. 

Tt is in the national interest that all shi be aided which helpfully 
bulla: up trade for the national wealth. here are companies where 
ship operations are only a minor part of the total operations of the 
company and incidental thereto. In snch companies, therefore, the 
5 eliminates any 87 or losses made on operations’ that 

any sources Save s 


NO OPPORTUNITY POR FRADD. 


If a shipping company desires to invest a la 


sum of money in a 
building as an advertisement, if it goes into the 


nauelng business, that 
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is an operation and a risk entirely aside from any interest the Govern- 

ment as a whole holds in shipping, and the profit or the loss accrues 
entirely to the company. One company may operate ships only and 

have no outside investments. Another company may operate ships 

and go into vast building and banking enterprises. To put all on a 

parity, we consider only ships and ship operations in the profit limita- 
ons. 


TREASURY CHECKS BARNINGS, 


That there may not be undue Government interference, the check on 
rofits is made by the Treasury Department and not by the Shipping 
Board. It is proposed that the return be made by the operator on the 
same return where he attests to the Treasury for bis corporation's in- 
come tax, and the Treasury checks up on the ships’ operations at the 
same time that it checks upon the corporation or individual tax, thus 
doing away with any added Government supervision of operations than 
that which exists to-day through the work of the Internal Revenue 
artment. We believe we have worked out a plan in the limitations 
of profit which, when explained to you in detail, will serve on the one 
hand to protect the cee and on the other hand to automatically 
inspire cient operation and the proper covering of needed routes. 


MISUSE OF AID GUARDED AGAINST. 


At one time the French Government in its possibly mistaken effort to 
develop a merchant marine largely of sailing ships—because the country 
did not lend itself naturally to the construction nor operation of 
steamers—subsidized heavily on a mileage basis ocean-going sailing 
craft. The cost of operation of a sailing ship Is comparatively low. In 
normal operation this is balanced by the fact that its revenue is equally 
low. With the subsidy granted by the French, however, it me pos- 
sible, owing to the low cost of ren ship operation, to move sailing 
shi 9 51 the world largely or wholly in ast and to derive returns 
entirely from the subsidy. . 

is circumstance has been brought up many times since as an 
argument against direct aid to shipping. It is a faulty argument be- 
cause it does not apply to steamers, moment’s reflection will show 
the impossibility of operating a steam vessel for subsidy alone. Takin 
the smallest class allowed, 1,500 gross tons, and giving her the benefi 
of the aid accruing to a §,000-ton ship, and further assuming that she 
covered a distance of 240 miles per day, she would derive for that 240 
miles but $60. To steam that 240 miles she must have expended $120 
in burning 20 tons of coal, at least, at a probable minimum cost of 12 
per ton. hus it can be seen that her fueling alone will be twice the 
amount of direct aid collected under the most favorable circumstances. 
With wages, subsistence, stores, repairs, interest, insurance, and de- 
preciation to meet, there is no fear that the small amount of direct aid 
recommended will permit inefficient operation when it only meets half 
of the fuel costs alone. 

NO INSURANCE OF PROFITS. 


Even with the most efficient operation there is nowhere contained in 
this proposed legislation a guarantee of profit. In very bad years, 
when British shipping as a whole loses money, it is conceivable that, 
with all the aids proposed, direct and indirect, our ships may lose. 
There is nothing in the pro legislation that insures profits on the 
one hand or encourages profiteering on the other. The reason for allow- 
ing 10 per cent in years and half of the plus over 10 per cent 
until the subsidy is repaid to the merchant marine fund is that com- 
panies may build up a reserve to tide them over the losing years, which 
are not infrequent in the shipping business. 

All e A8 0 the benefit of subsidies must pay back into 
the merchant marine fund the moneys they receive for the carria: 
of the mails, which is now fast amounting to $5,000,000. The sub- 
gidy proposed by this legislation is the only subsidy the carrier would 
receive. In effect the mails, other than parcel post, would be carried 
free. Thus we would be insured much better mail service for the 
development of our trade; for, instead of mails waiting at the dock 
to be carried a specially subsidized wa 4 we would send them in 
unlimited quantities on the first ship available. 


STABILITY BSSENTIAL TO CONFIDENCE OF INVESTORS, 


The legislation asks the right to make 10-year contracts. Shipping 
men generally question that this period is long enough. They argue. 
for reasons which later they will lay before your committee, that 15 
years should be the period of the contract. The Ship ing Board hopes 
and feels that within 10 years, through then establis trade routes, 
the freights inuring to American ships under the beneficial provisions 
of the indirect aids of the proposed law will have sufficiently increased 
to make direct aid largely unnecessary, It is for that reason that 
the Shipping Board takes a differing position from the private owner. 
However, that contracts be made for a period of 10 years is essential 
for it is a notorious fact, known to all, that American ships; without 
the proposed aid, can not, by and large, profitably operate, and in- 
vestors will refuse to put their moneys into securities of American 
ships unless they know they are protected by at least 10-year contracts, 


NATIONAL POLICY WOULD BRING NEW LIFE. 


The . wishes to emphasize to your committee and to 
the Congress t world shipping is now more depressed than it has 
eyer been in proportion to world tonnage. Capital is hard to get; 
operators are timid, not only because of the lack of cargoes but be- 
cause of the uncertainty that hangs over shipping all over the world, 
through the possible continuous competition in operation of the Ameri- 
can Government and through the unliquidated tonnage owned by our 
Government, The greatest stabilizer for world shipping conditions, and 
particularly for American shipowners and operators, that would come 
would be the enactment of the legislation proposed by the Presiden 
that will give a national policy to American shipping, and in behal 
of which the Shipping Board is now appearing ore you. Courage 
would immediately come to the American owner, and new life, we 
believe, would be given to the American investor, 


CONCLUSIONS. 


However, so vast an undertaking can not be quickly liquidated. We 
believe that of the 700 good freight ships we have the Shipping Board 
would feel very happy if, within 30 months from the time of the passage 
of this bill, it could dispose of sufficient ships to take care of the 
routes it is now operating and put the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
out of business as an operating company. This, however, the Shi 
ping Board believes is within the realm of promisable accomplishment, 
and this the l Board believes it can in good faith encourage 
the Congress to leve will be brought about. 

In the human body many organs are vital. Without the heart, the 
lungs, the liver, the brain, life is not possible. No man can say which 
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is the more yital organ. And so in our national life are many o ns 
vital. Which is the most vital no man can say, but without the oc 
session of any one of the vital organs the Nation can no more live 
than can the individual. In the development of our national bein 
the merchant marine for aoe and war purposes has become a vital 
organ. Government operation makes that organ a diseased one. 
NATION FACES ISSUE IT CAN NOT DODGE. 

We are now face to face with the solution of this at national 
pre The Shipping Board believes the proposal of the President, 

adopted by the Congress without major change, will bring to America 
a healthy organ in a merchant marine, one consonant with our na- 
tional strength, with our national 3 and with our national, 
desires. The salient proposals made are as a mosaic, where each part 
fits into the other. he Shipping Board stands fast for the general 
principles covered. But in the application of details, both by law and 
regulation, the board feels free to say that there may be points that 
should be further explored and various views that should be considered, 
Any radical change in the proposals might, however, result in the 
destruction of the whole. 

URGENCY OF THE SITUATION, 


For reasons which we have sketched to you, the inefficiencies of the 
Government operation, the great loss thereby accruing through the 
continuance of the Emergency Fleet 1 the uncertainty in 
the minds of private owners ause of that continued operation, an 
the need of a policy to insure the disposition of the Government-own 
fleet, all testify to the fact that e ition is the essence in the enact- 
ment of the legislation for which the President has asked. Delay may 
be fatal. The Shipping Board would yiew with alarm inaction by 
this Congress on the legislation which the President asked in behalf 
of our merchant marine. 

PROPOSAL NONPARTISAN—ALL AMERICAN, 

If you accept not our proposal, we join the President in asking that 
you make a contra one, for, if the status quo remains, we know that 
as a merchant marine power we shall be bankrupt. 

We come before you pleading an all-American question, nonpartisan, 
with the unanimous recommendation of all the mem of our board, 
Democratic and Republican alike. We come before you to plead that 
through the enactment of the 8 proposed by the President 
America may take its place on the seas as it has won its place on 
the land. e come ore you to plead that an instrument of war 
be turned into a glorious and profitable instrument of peace, and that 
we thereby insure to coming generations the heritage which should 
rightly be theirs. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr, POINDEXTER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $1,000 for completing the wagon road on the Quin- 
ault Indian Reservation between Taholah and Moclips, Wash., 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 12090, the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TRAMMELL submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $150,000 for conducting such investigations of the 
nature and means of communication of the disease of citrus 
canker and for applying such methods of eradication or control 
of the disease as, in the judgment of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, may be necessary, and for cooperation with such au- 
thorities of the States concerned and organizations of growers 
or individuals as he may deem necessary to accomplish such 
purpose, and so forth, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 12090, the third deficiency appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to he 
printed. 

RECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 34 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
June 28, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


TUESDAY, June 27, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we pray in the name of Him who has 
broken the silence of eternity. He has given us the fadeless 
messages of love and hope. We bless Thee that His throne is 
in the highest heaven and in the humblest breast. Hold Thou 
His cross before us, and be gracious to receive and ready to 
forgive. Kindle in all hearts the light and warmth of Thy 
presence. May we recognize the government of God in all its 
fullness. Cleanse, enlighten, and uplift all peoples. Grant that 
every institution of our land that makes for righteousness, in- 
telligence, equal rights to all, and a larger America may receive 
the benediction of Thy grace. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 12073) to provide additional compensation for certain 
civilian employees of the Government of the United States and 
the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
‘out amendment bill and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H. R. 11393. An act to abolish the office of Superintendent of 
ithe Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the duties 
‘thereof to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian of 
Congress; and 

II. J. Res. 344. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to detail four persons paid from the appropriation 
‘for the collection of customs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Famvyrexp, for to-day, on account of illness. 


TRADING IN GRAIN FUTURES. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned last night the 
bill (H. R. 11843) for the prevention and removal of obstructions 
and burdens upon interstate commerce in grain by regulating 
transactions on grain future exchanges and for ether purposes 
nad been ordered to a third reading, and the reading of the 
engrossed bill was demanded. The engrossed bill is now here. 
Does the gentleman from Wisconsin desire the reading of the 

bill? 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request for the 
reading of the engrossed bill. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared fo have it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on that vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of having the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until they are counted, 

Pending the count— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
‘doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members. As 
many as are in favor of the passage of the bill will as their 
‘names are called vote yea, those opposed nay, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 211, nays 76, 


answered present 2, not voting 141, as follows: 
YEAS—211, 
Aimon Cooper, Wis. Herrick McCormick 
Anderson Cramton Ilickey McDuffie 
anthony Crowther Hoch — — 
nthony 8 e ughlin, Mich. 
Aswell Davis, Tenn Hooker McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Atkeson Dempsey Huddleston McPherson 
Barbour Denison Hudspeth gee 
Barkley Dominick ull eld 
Begg Doughton Jacoway Mapes 
Bell Dowell James Martin 
Benham Dunbar Jeffers, Ala Mead 
Bird obnson, 
Bixler Elliott 2 — Tex. Mille 
Blakene: ugh 
Bland, Ind. Fish 1 Mondello 
Bland, Va. Fisher Kelly, Moore, III 
‘Boies Focht Kendall Moore, Ohio 
Bowers Fordney Ketcham organ 
Bowling Pree Kincheloe Mudd 
Rox French King Murphy 
Brand Fuller Kirkpatrick Norton 
Briggs Funk Kline, Pa. Ogden 
Brooks, III Gahn Knight Oldfield 
Brown, Tenn Gallivan Kopp Oliver 
Browne, W Garner Kraus Overstreet 
Bulwinkle Gariett, Tenn. Kreider Park, Ga. 
ee 1 Patterson, N. J 
utler ern Lan 
Byrnes, S. C. Goodykoontz Lankford Perlman 
Byrns, Tenn. Graham, III. Larsen, Ga. Petersen 
Cable Green, Iowa Lazaro Porter 
Chandler, N. Y. Griest Lea, C 
Chandler, Okla, Hadley Lee, Ga. 
Clague Hardy, Colo. Lehlbach Purne! 
Clouse Hardy, Tex. Lineberger in 
Cole, Iowa Herrison Lint 
Cole, Ohio Haugen Little Ramseyer 
Collier Hawley London ankin 
Collins Hayden Lowrey eece 
Connally, Tex. Hays Luhring Reed, W. va 


Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Arentz 


Curry 
Davis, Minn. 
Deal 
Dickinson 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 

Dunn 

Evans 


So the bili was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


this vote: 
Carter (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 
Henry (for) with Mr. Riordan (against.) 

„ Hukriede (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 
. Burtness (for) with Mr. Mills (against 
Taylor of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 
Sinclair (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 


n Thomas 
Smith, Idaho Thompson 
Smith, Mich. Tilman 
Smithwick Timberlake 

peaks eher 
Steagall Towner 
Stephens Upshaw 
Strong, Kans. Vestal 
Sumners, Tex. Vinson 
- Sweet Voigt 
g Volstead 
Taylor, Colo. Ward, N. T. 
mple Watson 
NAYS—76. 
Edmonds Layton 
Alis Lee, N. Y, 
Fairchild McArthur 
Favrot McFadden 
Fenn MacGregor 
Madden 
Frot Mann 
Glynn Merritt 
—— a 
Grabam, Pa. 00! Ind, 
Griffin Morin 
1 Mott 
Hogan Nelson, Me. 
Husted N n, 
Hutchinson N i 
— ones. 8 
ennedy 
Kissel Paige 
Kline, N. Y. er, N. J. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2. 
Crago Steenerson 
NOT VOTING—141. 
Fairfield Lawrence 
Faust Leatherwood 
Hager ald en 
n 
ter Luce 
Lyon 

er eClin 
Garrett. Tex. Mela „Pa. 
Gilbert McSw 
Goldsborough Maloney 
Gould Mils 
Greene, Mass. Mon 
Greene, Vt. Montoya 
Hammer Moore, Va. 
„55 

enry son, J. 
Hersey olan 
Hicks O'Brien 
Hukriede Osberne 
Humph Padgett 
Jreland . 
Jefferis, Nebr. Patterson, Mo. 
Johnson, Miss. Raybuca 

ohnson, 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Kearns Riordan 
ess Roach 

red Robertson 
Kinkaid Robsion 

tehin Rodenberg 
Kleczka Rouse 
Knutson Racker 

unz Ryan 
Langley Sabath 
Larson, Minn. Sanders, Ind. 


Weaver 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
Williams, III. 


Parker, N. Y. 
Radcliffe 


Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 


Mr. Curry. (for) with.Mr. Snyder (against). 
Mr. Johnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Britten 
(against). 


Until further notice: 


. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 
Rodenberg with Mr. Rucker. 
Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Reed of New York with Mr. O’Brien. 
. Yates with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

. Ryan with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Stiness with Mr. MeClintic. 

. Wason with Mr. Black. 

Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Webster with Mr. Stevenson. 
. Knutson with Mr. Padgett. 

. Codd with Mr. Wingo. 
Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Hawes. 
. Volk with Mr. Rayburn. A 
. Nelson, A. P., with Mr. Kitchin. 
. Roebsion with Mr. Tucker. 
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. Bacharach. with Mr. McSwain. 
. Colton with Mr. Montague, 

. Beck with Mr. Lyon. 

Nolan with Mr. Stedman. 


Mr. Sanders, of Indiana with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Taylor, N. J., with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Mr. Frear with Mr. Driver. 


. Kiess with Mr. Logan. 

Osborne with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Humphreys, 

. Hicks with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

. Arentz with Mr. Drewry. 

. Christopherson with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Kearns with Mr, Wise. 

Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Drane. 

. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Buchanan. 

. Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Campbell of Pennsyl- 


. Fitzgerald with Mr. Fulmer. 
. Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Ten Eyck. 
. Leatherwood with Mr. Swank.“ 
. Beedy with Mr. Tyson. 
Maloney with Mr. Stoll. 
. Wood of Indiana with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
. Faust with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
. Andrews of Nebraska with Mr. Fields. 
. Dickinson with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
. Schall with Mr. Gilbert 
. Dunn with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
„ RAINEY of Illinois. Mr: Speaker, I wish to announce 
that the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Kunz, was called away 
on important business, but if here he would vote “no.” Also, 
the gentleman from Minois, Mr. SARATH, has been detained in 
Chicago on important business, and if he was here he would 
vote “no,” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. TIncHER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RETURN OF A BILL TO THE SENATE, 


The Speaker laid before the House the following resolution: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


IN TRE 8 OF THA UNITED STAT 
April 20 (calendar day, June 2. Bes. 
Resolved, That the House of Re 8 be uested to return 
to the Senate. the the message of the Ae al 
Senate upon the eee of the 5 to the bi 
“An act to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of wot . A 
nded by the act of June 21, 1917, amending the 


The resolution was agreed to. 
CORNELIUS COLE. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Clerk to read the para- 
graph marked in the book which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Document, volume 56, No. G54, Biographical Congressional Di- 
rectory; 1774 to 1911, 559. 

Cole, e ag mE 2 presentative and a Senator from California; 

born in Lodi September 17, 1822; was graduated from Weslexan 
University, Gonnecticnt oa 1847 ; studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in Auburn, N, Y., May 1, 1848; went to California in 1849, and after 
working a year in the gold mines commenced practice; di istrict attorney 
of Sacramento City and 561880 185 8 member of the Republican 
National Committee 1856-18! moved nta Cruz; ed as a 
Union Republican to the Thirt -eighth 1 (March 4, 1863-Mareh 
B 1865) ; elected a United States Senator and served from Mareh 4, 

E to March 3, 187%; in 1880 moved to Colgrove, Los Angeles County, 
Calif: and retired from practice. 


[Appianse.} 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make profert of the oldest 
man of my acquaintance. If you had seen his family as I have 
this morning, and had the 10 minutes’ conversation that I had 
with him, you would say, “Is it possible?“ I think he breaks 
the record. His long service in the Republic has been able and 
honorable. It is a great privilege for me to introduce him to 
the House in which he served so long ago, and I have no doubt 
that the membership would be very glad to give him a brief 
monon to thank you and say what he may desire. [Ap- 
plause. 
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Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House take a recess for five minutes for the purpose of 
permitting Mr. Cole to address the Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the House take a recess for five minutes. 
Is there objection?’ 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly, at 12 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m., the House 
stood in recess until 12 o'clock and 28 minutes p. m. 

(During the recess) 

Mr. Conxxtaus Col. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, I suppose you: are fully aware that 
you, are the Representatives of the foremost Nation of the 
world. [Applause.] You are here as the representatives of 
the founders. of the Government. You will remember that 
when it was founded by our ancestors it was but a small part 
of America and a small portion of the New World. Our an- 
cestors made a wonderful discovery at that time, a most won- 
derful discovery in the history of the world; it was the dis- 
covery that all men were created equal [applause] and created 
with the right of enjoying life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, Our ancestors were not discouraged; although few 
in number, they were violently opposed in their new doctrine, 
but they persisted, and after a. period. of war for several years 
waged to defeat their discovery, they succeeded in establishing 
it, and the result is this great Republic of the werld. [Ap- 
planse.] 

Our destiny no one can forecast. Our hopes are wide awake. 
From the little colony, as I. said, a mere handful, only 3,000,000, 
we have now become a people of the New World with 110. 
000,000. It was a long time after the discovery of America 
before it was occupied by the discoverers—nearly 150 years 
elapsed before that occurred, Then they continued to grow 
until 150 years ago they laid: down the principle of their Gov- 
ernment based upon the new-found doctrine of equal rights, 
They persisted in their efforts until we beeame: the Nation that 
we are at the present, the foremost in the land. From a few 
weak colonists we have become what we are to-day, and I think 
we all ought to remember, above all things, the wonderful char- 
acter of those who created the Republic and the Government in 
America. {Applause.] 


AFTER THE RECESS, 


The recess having expired; the House resumed its session. 

Mr: LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent 
that the remarks of the Hen. Cornelius Cole, just made, be 
printed in the Recorp in S-point type. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California: asks unani- 
mous consent that the remarks by Mr. Cole be printed in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to address the Heuse for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a. great honor for me 
to represent a district which is now a portion of the great dis- 
trict. which the Hon. Cornelius Cole so ably represented in this 
House in the Thirty-eighth Congress some 60 years ago. Cali- 
fernia has produced many great and honorable citizens whose 
names are written high on the national scroll of fame. None 
of them in public or private life have rendered greater service 
to the Nation or to that great State than has this distin- 
guished citizen. who stands before us. We hope in California, 
and that hope is reflected throughout this body, as has been 
manifested by the great ovation which he has received here 
to-day when presented by that venerable Member, Hon. Joszen 
GURNEY CaNNoN, of Illinois [applause], whom we all love 
and respect, that he will live for years to come, so that his 
rich experience and guiding counsels may continue to help the 
younger generations of Californians to shape their lives along 
the path of high patriotic ideals and achievements which he 
has so worthily exemplified. [Applause.] California is proud 
of the Hon. Cornelius Cole, and points with pride to his record, 
not only as an outstanding statesman in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate of the United States during an epochal 
period of our national existence but as a citizen of that great 
State where silver strands meet shining western sea, where 
towering mountains frame fertile valleys, and where cen- 
tenarians, like the distinguished gentleman presented here to- 
day, round out their lives in. physical and mental vigor in a 
land of wondrous beauty and plentitude—that Nirvana of hap- 
piness—where dreams come true. [Prolonged applause.] 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crayen, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 41, 65, 220, 221, 225, and 230 to the bill (H. R. 
10871) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I call up the confer- 
ence report upon the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up a 
conference report which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the conference report. 

Mr. SEARS (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further reading of the report be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11228) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 9, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 28, 24, 25, 27, 29, 42, 45, 46, 53. 56, 
66, and 67, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2. 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 22, 26, 30. 
31, 32, 33, 34. 35, 36, 38, 89, 40, 44, 47, 48. 49. 51. 52, 55, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 70, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80. 81. 82, 
83, 84, 85, 87, 88, and 90. and agreed to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 516,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$70,902.478"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Class 1 (Fleet Naval Reserve)”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $121,745,426"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “at hospitals and on board ship in Heu of sub- 
sisteuce allowance ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$5,800,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ whenever the number of civilian professors or instructors em- 
ployed in such duties shall be less than 80: Provided, That in 
reducing the number of civilian professors no existing contract 
shall be violated: Provided further, That no civilian professor, 
associate or assistant professor, or instructor shall be dismissed, 
except for sufficient cause, without six months’ notice to him 
that his services will be no longer needed”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $556,400”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $1,001,261"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $2,229,461"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“for the procurement of gyro compass equipments for destroy- 
ers not already supplied; for the completion of armor, arma- 
ment, ammunition, and torpedoes under manufacture on April 8, 
1922; for the supply and complement of vessels which may be 
proceeded with as hereinbefore mentioned, including not to ex- 
ceed 400 torpedoes of the destroyer type, and not more than 
$14,000,000 of the funds herein made available under ‘ Increase 
of the Navy" shall be applied to objects of expenditure hereto- 
fore under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Ordnance”: and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference haye not agreed on Senate 
amendments numbered 8, 6, 13, 62, 64, 65, 86, 91, 92, and 93. 

Patrick H. KELLEY, 
BURTON L, FRENCH, 
Martin B. MADDEN, 
JAĮmEs F, BYRNES, 
W. B. OLIVER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


MILES POINDEXTER, 

FREDERICK HALE, 

TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying report: S ; 

On No. 1: Apropriates $85,000 on account of “ contingent ex- 
penses, Navy Department,” as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $70,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 2: Continues available during the fiscal year 1928 
obligated balances of the Navy Department’s allotment of the 
appropriation “ Public printing and binding, 1922,” as proposed 
by the Senate, 

On No, 4: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the appro- 
priation of $100,000 proposed by the House on account of the 
experimental and research laboratory. 

On No. 5: Strike out, as proposed by the Senate, the appro- 
priation of $4,000 proposed by the House on account of the 
Civilian Naval Consulting Board, 

On Nos. 7, 8, and 9, relating to the naval training station, 
Rhode Island; Provides that the appropriation shall not be 
available for expenditure at Coddington Point, as proposed by 
the Senate; appropriates $225,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $125,000, as proposed by the Honse; and fixes the 
limitation on expenditures for pay of classified employees at 
$15,701.60, as proposed by the House, instead of $20,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 10; Appropriates $200,000 for the naval training sta- 
tion, Great Lakes, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$160,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 11 and 12, relating to the naval training station, naval 
operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: Appropriates $260,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $360,000, as proposed by 
the House, and fixes the limitation on expenditures for pay of 
classitied employees at $25,000, as proposed’ by the House, in- 
stead of $20,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 14 to 22, both inclusive, relating to the Nuval Observa- 
tory: Appropriates for statutory employees in the number and 
at the rates of pay proposed by the House, instead of the re- 
duced number proposed by the Senate; restores the appro- 
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priation of $5,000 proposed by the House for miscellaneous 
computations; and appropriates $5,000 for cleaning, repair, and 
upkeep of grounds and roads, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $6,500, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 23, 24, and 25, relating to the Nautieal Almanac Office: 
Appropriates for two assistants at 81,400 each and three assist- 
ants at $1,200 each, as proposed by the House, instead of one 
assistant at $1,400 and one assistant at $1,200, as proposed by 
the Senate, and restores the appropriation of $1,500 proposed 
by the House for pay of computers on piecework. 

On Nos. 26 and 27, relating to the appropriation “ Engineer- 
ing”: Appropriates $14,795,000, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $12,100,000, as proposed by the House, and fixes the 
limitation on expenditures for pay of classified employees at 
$1,675,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $2,048,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 28: Appropriates $16,000,000 for “ Construction and 
repair of vessels,” instead of $14,200,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $16,200,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 29: Appropriates $9,500,000 for “Ordnance and ord- 
nance stores,” as proposed by the House, instead of $10,000,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 30; Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the limita- 
tion proposed by the House on expenditures at the naval prov- 
ing ground, Dahlgren, Va. 

On, Nos. 31 to 43, both inclusive, relating to “Pay of the 
Navy”: Adjusts the phraseology of the appropriation subheads 
to give effect to the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” ap- 
proved June 10, 1922; adjusts the appropriation subheads by 
reason of the transfer to the Fleet Naval Reserve, elsewhere 
provided for, of excess chief petty officers and petty oflicers, 
first class, thereby effecting a net reduction of $2,685,069; re- 
duces the appropriation by $207,278 by reason of striking out 
the authorization proposed by the Senate elsewhere in the bill 
to employ on active duty during the fiscal year 1923 not to 
exceed 50 reserve officers who are qualified as aviators; and 
appropriates $121,745,42G, instead ef $107,503,239, as proposed 
by the House, and $124,637,773, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 44: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the limita- 
tion proposed by the House on the number of graduates of the 
Naval Academy of the class of 1922 to be commissioned as 
ensigns in the Navy and making provision for those not com- 
missioned. 

Qn No, 45: Strikes out the authorization proposed by the 
Senate to employ on active duty during the fiscal year 1923 not 
to exceed 50 reserve officers who are qualified naval aviators 
and providing for their appointment in the regular Navy under 
certain conditions, 

On No, 46: Restores the provisions proposed by the House 
dealing with the reduction of the enlisted personnel of the 
Navy. 

On Nos. 47 to 51, both inclysive, relating to “ Provisions, 
Navy’: Alters the text of the appropriation to give effect to 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to readjust the pay 
and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service,” approved June 10, 1922, 
and appropriates $19,499,355, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $19,724,928, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 52: Appropriates $7,054,260 under the appropriation 
“ Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts,” as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $7,069,260, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 53: Makes a direct appropriation for “ Bringing home 
remains of officers,” etc., as proposed by the House, instead of 
pesboronriating an unexpended balance, as proposed by the 

mate, 

On No. 54: Appropriates $5,800,000 for“ Maintenance, Bureau 
of Yards and Docks,” instead of $5,500,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $6,125,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 55 to 61, both inclusive, relating to public works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks: Makes the appropriation for re- 
building dikes, etc., at the Mare Island Navy Yard available 
for maintenance dredging, and appropriates $750,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $500,000, as proposed by the 
Senate; appropriates $500,000 for extending Pier No. 4 at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, as proposed by the Senate; appro- 
priates $100,000 for addition to machine shops at the naval 
station, Pearl Harbor, as proposed by the Senate; and appro- 
priates $200,000 for repairs to breakwater, naval operating 
base, Hampton Roads, Va., as proposed by the Senate: 

On No. 63: Appropriates $7,500 for grading and railroad ex- 
tension at the submarine base, Pearl Harbor, as proposed by 
the Senate, 


On No. 66; Appropriates $65,000 for the pay of technical 
employees in the Bureau of Aeronautics, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $74,500, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 67 to 72, both inclusive, relating to the Naval Acad- 
emy: Appropriates $421,500 for pay of professors and instruc- 
tors, as proposed by the House, instead of $321,500, as proposed. 
by the Senate; modifies the prohibition proposed by the House 
on the employment of naval officers as professors and instrue-' 
tors to perform duties which were performed by civilian pro- 
fessors or instructors on January 1, 1922, so as to permit such 
employment of naval officers whenever there are at least 80 
civilian professors or instructors employed; requires that no 
civilian professor or associate or assistant professor or in- 
structor shall be dismissed exeept for sufficient cause without 
six months’ notice to him that his services will be no lenger 
needed; and corrects totals. 

On Nos. 73 to 85, both inclusive, relating to the Marine 
Corps: Adjusts the phraseology of the various subheads of 
appropriations to give effect to the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service,” approved June 10, 1922; appropriates in the aggre- 
gate $865.052 more than was proposed by the House by reason 
of such act readjusting pay and allowances; and appropriates 
on account of subsistence on the basis of a 45-cent ration, 
as proposed by the Senate, instend of a 40-cent ration, as pro- 
posed by the House, resulting in a further increase over the 
amount proposed by the House of $298,174. 

On Nos. 87 to 90, both inclusive, relating to“ increase of the 
Navy“: Makes the funds made available available for un- 
limited work on the U. S. S. Maryland, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of solely for the installation of fire-control 
instruments aboard such ship, as proposed by the House; 
specifies, as proposed by the Senate, the two battle cruisers for 
which funds are made available to convert them into aircraft 
carriers when such conversion shall have been authorized; pro- 
vides for the procurement of gyro compass equipments for 
destroyers not already supplied; increases the number of tor- 
pedoes under manufacture that may be completed to include, 
other than 400 of the destroyer type, such others as may be 
intended for vessels the construction of which may be proceeded 
with under the terms of the treaty providing for the limitation 
of naval armament, and limits to $14,000,000 of the whole sum 
made available for purposes of the Bureau of Ordnance. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 3: Relating to quarantine and passport fees collected 
in the Virgin Islands. 

On No. 6, relating to payment for compiling laws and de- 
cisions relating to the Navy, Navy Department, and Marine 


šo. 13, relating to the Naval Reserve Force, other than 
elass 1, and to the Naval Militia. 

On No. 62, relating to the naval ammunition depot at Pearl 
Harbor. 

On Nos. 64 and 65, relating to new aircraft and equipment 
and new construction at air stations. 

On No. 86, relating to making funds owing to the Shipping 
Board or to the Emergency Fleet Corporation or to the United 
States available for application on an indebtedness of the Navy 
Department. 

On No. 91, relating to the retirement of a former chief of 
bureau. 

On No. 92, relating to orders or contracts for work or mate- 
rial placed with Government-owned establishments. 

On No. 98, relating to the transfer to and appointment in the 
regular Navy of chaplains in the Naval Reserve Force, 

Patrick H. KELLEY, 
r BURTON L. FRENCH, 
MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
JAMES F. BYRNES, 
W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I want to wake 
just a short statement with reference to the report. The bil! as 
it was reported to the House, in round numbers, carried 
$283,000,000. As passed by the House it carried $251,000,000. 
As passed by the Senate it carried $295,000,000; and if the 
recommendations made by the committee of conference are 
agreed to by the House it will carry when enacted into law 
$289,000,000. This is $124,000,000' less than the current year. 
The items which have been allowed by the conferees, subject 
to the approval of the House, are $5,682,500 for the so-called 
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navy-yard items; $14,242,187 for increase in pay, almost en- 
tirely due to the pay bill recently passed by the House; $6,817,- 
000, due to increase in aviation, which would haye been included 
in the original House bill had the Committee on Appropriations 
authority to include appropriations for new aircraft; and 
$7,500,000 for the purpose of increasing the fund out of which 
ships are to be constructed under the terms of the treaty—that 
is, ships that are to be permitted to be finished, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, would it embarrass the gen- 
tleman if I asked him a question at this point? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are any increases carried, agreed to by 
the conferees, that have been occasioned by the default of the 
nations who were parties to the limitation of armaments con- 
ference in not approving those treaties? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, No. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I read in a newspaper that there bad been 
some additional amounts provided in the bill to carry on con- 
struction work on some of the battleships, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I thought, perhaps, that was due to a de- 
fault of the other nations in failing to ratify the treaty. 
` Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; the $7,500,000 carried for 
increasing the construction fund is made necessary very largely 
‘because of the conversion of two battle cruisers into airplane 
carriers. In looking into that situation, as to the material on 
these ships, it was discovered that the contractors had such 
quantities of material on hand that it would consume a large 
proportion of the $44,000,000 allowed in the House bill. The 
amount required to pay for the material was so great a pro- 
portion of the whole that there was not a sufficient amount left 
to pay for the labor incident to carrying on the work. There- 
fore, it made It necessary to increase the amount by $7,500,000. 
It is, however, on the continuing program, and what is paid this 
year will not have to be paid next. The total amount added 
to the bill is $38,000,000, made up largely, as I say, of the items 
that I have enumerated. 

The Secretary of the Navy recommended a larger amount 
for the navy-yard items than the Senate allowed or than is 
provided in this report. 

The Secretary asked an additional $18,000,000 above the 
amounts carried in the House bill after the personnel was in- 
creased to 86,000; but after some 500 pages of hearings con- 
ducted by the other body, it was determined that the amounts 
allowed by the Honse bill were within five or six million dol- 
lars, even in their judgment, of being entirely sufficient. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I noticed in a brief statement from a 
Senator that no other nation that was represented at this con- 
ference here had as yet ratified these treaties. Is that true? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think that is true. The various 
nations of the world are taking the matter up at this time. 
The treaties have been acted upon by the House of Commons in 
Great Britain and are being considered by the House of Lords. 
The new premier of Japan, fortunately, is one of the conferees 
who attended the Washington conference, and the treaties are 
being considered in the Japanese Parliament. I am advised that 
within a reasonable time all of the nations that agreed to the 
treaties will ratify them. 

Mr. FESS. ‘There has been no adverse vote anywhere on these 
treaties? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. What is the status of the scrapping bill 
that passed the House a few weeks ago? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is in the Senate. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is there any assurance that that will be 
taken up soon and passed? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That I do not know. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is not this bill made up on the supposition 
that that bill will become a law? : 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If that bill becomes a law, will we need 
all of the money provided for in this bill? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; and more. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is, we will need more money if the 
serapping bill is passed? — 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. When the scrapping bill becomes 
a law, that means that contracts which have been canceled for 
the construction of all these ships will have to be adjusted. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And that will mean money. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That will require a large sum of 
money; just how much, of course, is problematical, but it has 
been estimated as high as $75,000,000. 


Mr, RAMSEYER. If the scrapping bill becomes a law, it will 
not reduce any appropriation in this bill? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I see now what the gentleman 
means, This bill was drawn with the idea, of course, that the 
treaty provisions would all be carried out. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And the passage of the scrapping bill will 
not make less expenditures than are provided for now? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. That was all anticipated in 
drafting this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want to make an inquiry, I 
have observed recently newspaper accounts of scrapping that 
has already been done of big naval guns that have been de- 
stroyed by having their muzzles perforated so that they are 
useless, and where scrapping is being done on certain ships. 
Now, does the gentleman know whether that is going on now? 
The thought in my mind is whether it is not a pretty good plan 
not to do any of this scrapping until we know whether the naval 
treaty is going to be ratified or not. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The scrapping the gentleman 
speaks of would likely be of guns upon obsolete ships which 
would be scrapped in any event. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think one was the Jowa. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is one of the very oldest 
of om ships, and would not be useful much longer in any 
even 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Thirteen-inch guns shown with 
holes burned through them, I suppose, to destroy them. I do 
not think personally that we ought to do any of this scrap- 
ping until we get to the place where we know the treaty is 
ratified by the nations interested. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think the gentleman will 
find ships like the Jowa and Massachusetts are considered 
worthless by the Navy Department anyhow. 

Mr. OLIVER. Feeling was expressed in the House and 
also in the Senate as to the retention of civilian instructors 
at the academy next year, and the House appropriation was 
retained and a provision inserted which would insure the 
retention of the civilian instructors, except for sufficient cause 
being shown for their dismissal. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. My colleague on the committee, 
the gentleman from Alabama, has stated the case perfectly; 
and I think in that respect your conferees have carried out 
the wishes of the House almost completely. In other words, 
as to the civilian professors at the acadamy, we have pro- 
vided that none shall be discharged except in compliance with 
the terms of their contract where they have contracts, and 
those who have no contracts will be dismissed only by giving 
them six months’ notice, unless the dismissal is due to cause. 
That fixes it so that the civilian professors will not be dis- 
charged arbitrarily, but must be given six months’ notice, so 
they will have plenty of time to procure employment else- 
where. School-teachers are, of course, in a little different 
category from anybody else in reference to securing employ- 
ment. They can find employment only at certain seasons of 
the year, and so we thought it proper that they should have 
reasonable notice if their services are to be discontinued. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. Just for a question. Reverting back to the 
point raised by my friend from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM], and in 
order to enlarge the scope of his thought, does not the gentleman 
think that there should be no scrapping done without due au- 
thority from Congress in any case? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There will not be. The House 
has passed a bill authorizing it 

Mr. LAYTON. But the Senate has not. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Senate has not passed it, 
but there will be no scrapping of these vessels provided for 
under the treaty undoubtedly until the authority is given. The 
Navy Department has large numbers of old ships which, under 
existing law, they have authority to break up and dispose of. 
These, I am sure, are the vessels referred to by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If I am not mistaken I saw in the press 
the other day that 31 civilian instructors had been dropped. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am inclined to think there 
must be some mistake about that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It was in the press and there was a great 
controversy over it by the press of the Nation. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am quite sure Admiral Wilson 
will carry out the wishes of the Congress just as soon as he 
finds out just what it is, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, Admiral Wilson advised the Navy Department, and the 
Navy Department advised me that there was absolutely no 
truth in the statement that they had dismissed 31 civilians, 

Mr. LINTHICUM, How late? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Four days ago. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. A good deal was said about the 
teaching situation at the academy and of course the civilian 
instructors were naturally more or less anxious about their 
positions, and I imagine they were somewhat suspicious that 
they might be dropped, but from what I have been able to learn 
I am satisfied Admiral Wilson will handle the situation justly 
and carry out the provisions of law in the spirit in which 
it is passed by Congress. These yarious reports we have heard 
about his discharging teachers, I think, have not been well 
founded. Admiral Wilson, I will say, has, to a very great 
degree, and possibly to a greater degree than any other officer 
in the Navy, tried to cooperate with Congress in its desire to 
effect economies. 

I consider him an extraordinary man and one of the very best 
officers that we have in any service of the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As I understand there are two 
nirplane carriers to be constructed? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There will be as soon as the bill 
goes through authorizing it. 

b r. SMITH of Michigan. They will be completed for $7,500,- 
000, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Not completed, but they will have 
all the money that can be reasonably expended on them during 
the coming year. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
them? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The two that are to be finished 
are battle cruisers that are pretty well along, and I am in- 
clined to think that in perhaps two years they will be finished 
as airplane carriers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any estimate as to the 
additional pay that was ‘required in the appropriations occa- 
sioned by the passage since this bill went through the House 
of the so-called officers’ pay bill? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The whole amount was about 
$13,000,000. That was not over the present pay, but over the 
pay which they received prior to the 1920 act, which gave them 
a temporary increase, f 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any figures stating the 
amount over the pay they received last year under the tempo- 
rary pay bill? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. My impression is it would not be 
any higher. Perhaps almost in the same notch. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is some additional pay occasioned to 
the enlisted personnel by reason of the increase of their base 
pay from $18 to $21. Has the gentleman any estimate as to 
the amount of increase in that particular? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The present base pay was $31. 
Perhaps I am not quite accurate in saying the present base pay, 
but the pay of the lowest rank in the Navy under the old law 
would be $31, and under the new pay bill the lowest pay will 
be about $21, 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McARTHUR. The appropriation for pay carried in this 
conference report in the bill as it now stands is upon the basis 
of the pay bill recently passed and signed by the President? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is right. 

Now, if there are no other items in the bill which the House 
would like to have me discuss, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DENISON ]. 

Mr, DENISON, Mr. Speaker, I want to express apprecia- 
tion of what the conferees on the part of the House have done 
in adjusting this question of the civilian professors at the 
Naval Academy. I hope it may turn out that the estimate of the 
gentleman from Michigan as to Admiral Wilson and his atti- 
tude toward the civilian teachers may prove to be correct, To 
be accurate, the superintendent gave notice of dismissal to 5 
civilian professors and 6 instructors—11 altogether—as soon 
as this provision was inserted in the bill by the Senate com- 
mittee. It is my understanding that some of those notices were 
recalled when doubt arose as to what the Congress would finally 
do. Tam hoping that the superintendent will recall all of them 
and not dismiss any of the civilian professors contrary to the 
provisions of their contracts, 


How long will it take to complete 


a ar ie Sa ee T... 


First, let me say that the superintendent recommended the 
dismissal of 78 of these civilian professors. Of course the 
House repudiated that recommendation and put a provision in 
the bill that no naval officer could be substituted for a civilian 
professor who was teaching there on the ist of January last, 
and increased the appropriation back to the amount appropri- 
ated for the current year so as to retain the entire corps of 
civilian professors. The Senate reduced that amount about 
$100,000, and the conferees have restored the amount which 
the House allowed, making the appropriation now $421,500; 
this is a sufficient amount to retain all the present civilian 
personnel of the faculty. Now, I am assuming that in view of 
the fact that the conferees after careful deliberation have re- 
Stored the amount which the House originally appropriated for 
the employment of civilian professors, and in view of the fact 
that they have inserted this provision in the bill providing that 
in reducing the number of civilian professors, no existing con- 
tract shall be violated, and have provided further that no 
civilian professor, associate, or assistant professor, or instructor 
shall be dismissed, except for sufficient cause, without six 
months’ notice to him that his services will be longer needed— 
I say in view of the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the conferees have 
put all those provisions in the bill, I draw the conclusion that 
it was the intention of the conferees that there should be no 


wholesale dismissal of civilian professors; that there should be. 


no substitution of naval officers for civilian teachers, and that 
there be no civilian professors dismissed except for suflicient 
cause, 

Now, if my conclusion is not right I should be glad to be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me say that the committee deliberately 
changed the Senate provision that read that professors should 
not be dismissed, excepting on six months’ notice, so as to in- 
clude assistant and associate professors and instructors as well. 
I think the gentleman ought to bear that in mind in connection 
with the question. Also, we have restored the House pro- 
vision touching the appropriation, making it $421,500 instead 
of $321,500, as provided by the Senate. In other words, the 
conference committee endeavored to make this provision in such 
shape that the administration of the Naval Academy would 
interpret the meaning of the Congress to be that it did not 
propose to interfere by strong-arm methods with the employ- 
ment of professors, associate or assistant professors, or in- 
structors, leaving to the naval administration the power of 
dismissal only wherever there was sufficient cause. I think 
the gentleman will find that the provisions that the conference 
committee has recommended will meet that situation. 

Mr. DENISON. I assume that by “sufficient cause” that 
would mean the fact that he is not needed or the fact that he 
is morally unfit or is incapable of properly teaching. It would 
not be “sufficient cause,” within the meaning of that lan- 
guage as used in the bill, when the superintendent might simply 
wish to substitute a naval officer for a civilian professor. 

Mr. FRENCH. I do not believe the members of the confer- 
ence committee thought that such a cause would be a sufficient 
one. I had no such idea. 

Mr. DENISON. I am very glad to have that statement. 

Mr. FRENCH. It must be a cause that turns upon the 
worth of the faculty member, in my opinion. 

Mr. DENISON. I am very glad to have that assurance. 

Mr. MUDD. If a professor was dismissed for cause, do you 
think the admiral should replace that professor by putting 
somebody else there, another professor, or another civilian, in 
his place? 

Mr. DENISON. I should think if the admiral should dismiss 
a civilian professor, under the provisions of this report, it would 
be his duty to replace him by another civilian professor, if 
there wus need for another civilian professor. At any rate, he 
would not be justified in displacing him with a nayal officer. 

Mr. MUDD. I think the intention was very strong and clear 
to have the admiral reduce the civilian professors at the 
academy. 

Mr. DENISON. If he wanted to reduce them and put naval 
officers in their place, he would not be permitted to do that 
under this report. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How many of these notices of dismissal 
were issued? 

Mr. DENISON. As I stated a moment ago, my information is 
that he gave 11 notices, and they were received by the professors. 
But as soon as it was ascertained that the provision inserted 
by the Senate committee was not going to be retained, my infor- 
mation is that since then some of these notices have been re- 
called, 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Have not those notices been issued since 
this bill passed the Senate? 

Mr. DENISON. Les. They were issued: as soon as the bill 
was reported to the Senate by the Senate committee. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Pending the action of the Senate? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; pending the action of the Senate, and 
as soon as that provision was put in by the Senate committee; 
but as I understand, since that time—I will say in the interest 
of accuracy. that those notices have been recalled. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Reading the language 
agreed to by the conferees, it seems that a professor, after six 
months’ notice, can be removed for cause or without cause. . 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Fnxxo ], one of the conferees, to answer that. 

Mr. FRENCH. It seems to me that that provision must be 
read in connection with the other—that no contract shall be 
violated. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But outside of the con- 
tract he can be dismissed in six months’ time, with or without 
cause; and if the superintendent wishes, he can rid the academy 
of civilian professors; he can do so if he chooses. 

_ Mr. DENISON. I know it is not the intention of Congress 
that that should be done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What right had you to give them the right 
to dismiss on six months’ notice when there are more than 80 
civilian instructors employed? 

Mr. DENISON. The superintendent could haye done that 
heretofore under the contract, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, The purpose of this provision 
that we wrote in was to make the contract hold just the same as 
with any private empleyer. We wanted to be assured that the 
professors there had the same notice of the recall of the con- 
tract or reasonable notice where there was no contract so that 
there would be perfect equity, I think we have accomplished it, 

Mr. DENISON. I think so. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Under the existing law is the 
superintendent of the academy obliged to hire only civilian 
help? 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What does the law say as to the 
number he is obliged to employ? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not think the law specifies: the number 
that he must employ. But the Boards of Visitors have been 
making a study of the subject in recent years, and they recom- 
mended that a certain number be retained there while the 
present number of midshipmen continues, and that has been 
approved by the former Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illineis. That does not have the effect 
It has simply been discretionary with the superin- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


of law? 
tendent? 

Mr. DENISON. It has been heretofore. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. Then this law does not make it 
any worse? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I think it makes it better. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. And it throws an additional 
safeguard around the civilian teachers so that their contract 
shall not be abrogated? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. I think it places the professors on a 
more permanent and secure status. That is in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Boards of Visitors for the last 
five or six years. 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me refer to the question by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaveurrs]. The contracts, 
while made for different periods, are not all made at the same 
time. Therefore some of the professors and associate professors 
will find their contracts or terms of service expiring in one year 
and others in two years and still others a year or so later. I 
think the provision we have put im here to the effect that the 
contract shall not be violated does not permit the construction 
that my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] and my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. MeLavenzix] have suggested, namely, that 
the contract could be broken at any time with six months’ 
notice. What I believe it to mean and what I intended it to 
mean was that at the close of the end of a contract term a six 
months’ notice that the services would no longer be needed 
would terminate the emplyoment; but I do not think a contract 
can be broken except for sufficient cause. 


Mr. DENISON. I am glad the gentleman has made that state- 


ment. I am going to insert, with the permission of the House, 


a copy of these contracts and a copy of the opinion which was 
sent to the superintendent of the academy by the Secretary of 
the Navy recently, based upon the opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General, in which he construed these contracts and held that 
they were valid and binding contracts on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and that the civilian prefessors were entitled to have 
the contracts respected and enforced. There has been a disposi- 
tion to disregard them by certain parties, and the Secretary of 
the Navy has gotten a legal opinion on the subject. I want 
to insert, that in the Recorp for reference in case the matter 
comes up hereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. censent to insert in my re- 
marks a copy of these contracts and a copy of the opinion 
referred to, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to insert in his remarks copies of the contracts referred 
to and a copy of the opinion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I feel that all the Members of 
the House are deeply interested in keeping up the educational 
standards of the Naval Academy. These provisions of the bill 
making the appropriation for the pay of civilian professors and 
protecting their contracts show that Congress expects. the 
civilian professors to remain at the academy so long as they 
are qualified and needed; and that they shall not be dropped in 
order to fill their places with naval officers. If we had intended 
to permit that, the amount allowed to pay the civilian professors 
would have been reduced. I hope the superintendent will re- 
spect the wishes of Congress and act in harmony with the views 
of Congress as expressed in this bill. 

i The contract, references, and opinion referred to are as fol- 
OWS: 

UNITED 57 NAVAL ACADEMY, 
py rete eas ; Annapolis, Md., May J. 1919. 
Subject: Appointment. 
References: (a) 8 letter Na. 82-2, af April 2, 1919, to 

Secretary of the Navy. (b) Bureau of Navigation letter No. 927- 
1014, of April 9, 1919, to Naval Academy. (e) Superintendent's let» 


ter No. 32-2, of April 14, 1919, to Secretary: of the Navy. (d) Bü- 
2 of Na tion letter No. 927-1028, of April 15, 1919, to Naval 
cademy. 


In accordance with references, you are hereby appointed professor 

as librarian, Naval Academy, at 600 Der sunt for the pettod from 

July 1, 1919, by which date you will execute the oath, to July 
, 


1924, inelusive. 
(Signed) A. II. SCALES, 


(First indorsement.) 
UNITED STATES 8 Pe 
nnepo ý 
Reported May 5, 1919. ; 
(Signed) 


. A. H. SCALES, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Superintendent. 


UNITED States NAVAL ACADEMY, 
Annapolis, Md., July 3, 1920. 
To: Heads of departments, 


Subject: Organization of the civilian teaching staff at the Naval Acad- 
emy. 

1. The following letter from the superintendent to the Secretary of 
the Navy (Burean of Navigation), No. 75-36, of June 21, 1920, and the 
reply of the Bureau of Navigation No. N-4 LD-G, of July 1, i920, are 
quoted for the information and guidance of all concerned: 

“Navy DepaRTMExtT, 
“ BURBAD OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1920. 

From; Bureau of Navigation. 
“To: Superintendent United States Nayal Academy, 3 Md. 
“ Subject: Fay of civilian teaching sta- at the Naval Academy, 
“Reference: (a) Superintendent's letter to Secretary of the Navy (Bu- 

reau of Navigation), of May 20, 1920. (b) Navy Department's tirst 

indorsement of May 26, 1920, 927—1014 (third paragraph). (e Su- 

perlutendent's letter, S-M W. 75-36, of June 21, 1920. 

“1, The bureau informs you that the department has approved your 
recommendation as contained in reference ‘c’ concerning the appoint- 
ments, promotions, and discharges of professors, associate professors, 
assistant professors, and instructors at the Naval Academy. 

“ THOMAS WASHINGTON, 
“ Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Chief of Bureau.” 


May 20, 1920, 

From: The Superintendent. 
To: Secretary of the Navy (Bureau of Navigation). 
Subject: Pay of civilian teaching staff at the Naval Academy. 

Referring to section 7 of the act of Congress of May, 1920, commonly 
known as the pay bill, it is recommended that the following rules as 
to a Senate and pay of the civilian teaching staff be adopted: 

1. The civilian teaching staff of the Naval Academy shall be organ- 
ized on the basis of merit, in the ascending grades of instructor, 


and eee 
2. Out ot every 10 civiliam members of the. a staf! or major 
pase thereof the maximum number of those holding the rank of 
1 Shall be one; the maximum number of those Helsing. —.— rank 
ve 


ro- 
fessor shall be reduced in rank by reasen of a redaction in the total 
number of the civilian teaching staff. 


1922. 


intments to 
ll be for five years, if service is satisfactory, pro- 


3a. Appointments of instructors shall be annual, Ap 
all higher grades sha! 
vided that any professor, associate professor, or assistant ere 
whose services are not considered satisfactory, shall be so informed a 
the beginning of the second term of any year and shall be dropped 
at the end of that year, and provided further that any professor, asso- 
ciate professor, or assistant professor who intends to sever his con- 
nection with the Naval Academy shall so inform the superintendent 
at the beginning of the second term of that academic year. 

8b. That all original appointments shall be in the grade of instruc- 
tor; that promotion shall be 8 selection to the next highest grade; 
that no instructor shall be eligible for promotion to assistant professor 
until be shall haye completed two years’ service at the Naval Academy ; 
that no assistant professor shall be eligible for promotion to associate 
professor until he shall have completed five years’ continuous service 
at the Naval Academy; that no associate professor shall be eligible 
for promotion to professor until he shall have completed ten years 
continuous service at the Naval Academy, provided that an instructor 
who is not promoted to assistant professor upon completion of his 
third year of service at the Nuval Academy shall automatically be 
dropped and shall be informed of this contemplated action at the 
commencement of the second term of his third year. No instructor 
shall be promoted to assistant professor until he shall have been ex- 
amined and recommended for such promotion by a board appointed by 
the Superintendent of the Naval Academy. > 

3c. Previous hig ceed in teaching in colleges and universities, pee 
vious service in industrial and scientific lines related to the subject 
which he is employed to teach, if approved ‘by the 8 of 
the Naval Academy, may be counted for the purpose of eligibility for 
selection for promotion of any instructor, assistant professor, or asso- 
ciate professor, on the basis of two years’ such service for one year's 
continuous service at the Naval Academy, provided that this does not 
n the first two years as instructor, which shall be obligatory 
‘or all. 

4. The Superintendent of the Naval Academy shall submit to the 
Navy Department each year a report of proposed promotions in the 
civilian teaching staff, these promotions to be based on merit and not 
on seniority, 

Sa. The pay of instructors shall be $2,800 per annum. 

5b. The base pay of an assistant professor shall be 83.100 per annum, 
and $100 shall added for each year of ct ie service as assistant 
professor until a maximum of $3,700 is reached. 

5c. The ee pee of an associate professor shall be 83,700 r 
annum, and 81 shall be added for each year of approved service 
a8 associate professor subsequent to July 1, 1919, until a maximum of 
$4,360 is reached. 

5d. The base pay of a professor shall be $4,300 per annum, and $100 
Shall be added for each year of approved service as professor subse- 
quent to July 1, 1919, until a maximum of $5,000 hts 

H. Scares. 


(First indorsement.) 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
May 26, 1920. 
From: Secretary of the Navy. $ 
To: Superintendent, United States Naval Academy, 
Subject: Pay of civilian teaching staff at the Naval Academy. 

1, Returned approyed with the exception of paragraph 3 (a), which 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Appointments of instructors shall be annual and to all higher 

rades be for five years, if service is satisfactory“; and paragraph 

5 (b), which is amended by striking out in the tenth and followin 
lines the 893 words: Provided that an instructor who is no 
promoted to assistant professor spor completion of his third year of 
service at the Naval Academy shall automatically be dropped and shall 
be informed of this contemplated action at the commencement of the 
second term of his third year.” 

2. The salary of the head of Department of English is, in accordance 
with the verbal recommendation of the superintendent, increased: to 
$5.850 per annum. 

8. The recommendations of the sopen anren relative to qualifica- 
tions as to the appointments. promotions, and discharges of professors, 
associate and assistant professors, and instructors shall 
subject of separate correspondence to the department. 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


be made a 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 
Annapolis, Md., June 21, 1920. 
From: The Superintendent. 
To: The Secretary of the Navy (Bureau of Navigation). 
Subject: Pay of civilian teaching staff at the Naval 8 
References: (a) Superintendent’s letter to Secretary of the Navy (Bu- 
reau of Navigation), of May 20, 1920. 

(b) aa Bey rtment’s first indorsement of May 26, 1920, 
927-1014 (third paragraph). 

1. In aceordance with the third paragraph of reference (b), the 
superintendent makes the following recommendations concerning the 
appointments, promotions, and discharges of | gph eae associate pro- 
fesxors, assistant professors, and instructors at the Naval Academy: 

Appointments of instructors shall be annual. 
higher grades shall be for five years if service is sa etory : Provided, 
That any professor, associate professor, or assistant professor whose 
services are not considered satisfactory by the Academic Board shall 
be so informed at the beginning of the second term of any year and 
shall be dropped at the end of that year. And provided further, That 
any professor, associate professor, or assistant professor who intends 
to sever his connection with the Nayal Academy shall so inform the 
superintendent at the beginning of the second term of that academic 


wr. 
ir That all original ry wpa shall be in the grade of instructor; 
that promotion shall be by selection to the next h r grade; that no 
instructor shall be eligible for promotion to assistant professor until 
be shall have completed two years’ service at the Naval Academy ; 
that no assistant professor shall be eligible for promotion to associate 
professor until he shall haye comple! five years’ continuous service 
nt the Naval Academy; that no associate 8 shall be eligible 
for promotion to professor until he shall have completed 10 years’ 
tontinuous service at the Naval Academy: Provided, That an instructor 
who is not promoted assistant professor upon completion of his fourth 
year of service at the Naval Academy shall be automatically dropped, 
and shall be informed of this contemplated action at the commence- 
ment of the second term of his fourt Provided further, That 


Appointments to all 
bite 


year, 
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no Instructor now attached to the Naval Academy shall be dropped 

prior to July fg igen No instructor shall be promoted to assistant 

professor until he shall have been examined and recommended for such 

a by a board appointed by the Superintendent of the Naval 
cademy. : 


A. H. SCALES, 


Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Superintendent. 
THE SECRETARY or THE Navy, 
Washington, April 21, 1922. 


Replying further to your letter relative to the contracts of civilian 
professors employed at the Naval Academy, I have the honor to inform 
you that after a most careful consideration of the conditions under 
which the contracts above referred to were consummated I am of the 
opinion that they are legal, 

The act of August 29, 1916 (89 Stat. 607), provides, relative to this 
Proposition. as follows: 

The tary of the Navy is authorized to employ at the Naval 
Academy such number of professors and instructors, including one pro- 
fessor as librarian, as, in his opinion, may be necessary for the proper 
instruction of the midshipmen ; and that professors and instructors so 
employed shall receive such compensation for their services as may be 

rescribed by the Secretary of the Navy: Provided Jehe That the 
otal amount so paid shall not exceed $175,000 annua ly: And provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Navy shall report to Con, 
year the number of professors and instructors 80 employ 
amount of compensation prescribed for each.” 

From an examination of the provisions of this act I am of the opinion 
that the Secretary of the Navy is specially authorized to employ at the 
Naval Academy such number of protonati and instructors, including 
one professor as librarian, as, in his opinion, may be necessary for the 
proper instruction of the midshipmen, and he is also specially author- 
ized to prescribe the amount of compensation which they shall be enti- 
tled to receive for their services as professors and instructors at the 
Naval Ag The only limitation placed upon the power of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to employ professors and instructors at the academy 
is that the total amount to be paid for said services shall not exceed 

175,000 8 This is obviously permanent legislation, avin the 

retary of the Navy special authority to do certain acts, and is fa no 
wise de dent upon or connected with a particular appropriation. The 
$175, referred to in this ponar is not an appropriation, but a limi- 
88 tn the amount which may be expended in any one year for 
purpose, 

While it is not provided in terms that the Secretary of the Navy may 
employ said professors and instructors under contracts for services, this 
is not an unusual method of procedure, It is my opinion that it is 
inherent in the specific authorization given him to employ said indi- 
viduals at the Naval Academy and to fix the amount of their compensa- 
tion. While it has been the general pecure prior to 1919 to employ 
33 and instructors at the academy under annual contracts, yer 
t was not the universal custom and there were one or more professors 
who had been employed for a considerable period of years under general 
contracts. It is believed evident that Congress in enacting the provision 
of the act of August 29, 1916, above quoted, was aware of the condi- 
tions existing at the academy, and that it was intended by this legis- 
lation to specially authorize the Secretary of the Navy to employ indi- 
viduals at the academy as professors and instructors for such period of 
years as he might deem advantageous to the interests of the Govern- 
ment. It is well understood as a general propositlon that it is ad- 
vantageous to the Government to offer a permanent tenure of service 
to qualified 3 and instructors, thereby avoidin 
change and dissatisfaction which has been found to e 
individuals are serving under contracts from year to year. 

has been a recognized proposition of law since 1820 that the ex- 
ecutive departments may bind the Government by contract only in two 
cases, (a) where the contract is expressly authorized by law and (b) 
where there is an appropriation already made large enough to fulfill it. 
Under (a) there is an expressed power to contract for services, while 
under (b) there is an implied power merely to contract for sọ much 
work as the appropriation will pay for. (9 Op. Atty. Gen. 18.) This 
8 of law was further considered and approved in the case of 
hipman v. United States (18 Ct. Cis. 146), in which the court stat ~ 

“The liability in this case rests wholly on the appropriation, and is 
different from those cases which frequently arise wherein Congress 
passes an act authorizing officers to construct a building or do other 
specified work without restriction as to cost, and then makes an appro- 
priation inadequate to do the whole of it or makes none at all. 

“In such cases the authority to cause the work to be done and to 
make contracts therefor is complete and unrestricted. All work, there- 
fore, done under the direction of the officers thus charged with the 
os ye law creates a Liability on the part of the Government 

0 ay or 

s case was cited with approval by the Attorney General (21 Op. 
Bet ae n. 244), nee coe, ne ro ees of ay wi a fousa —.— 
ning throug e su uen ons 0 e courts relative to the au- 
thority to make contracts on behalf of the Government. $ 

ENG contract or purchase on half of the United S 

No contract or purchase on 0 e United States shall be 
made unless the same is authorized by law or is under an appropriation 
adequate to its fulfillment, except in the War and Navy rtments, 
for clothing, subsistence, forage, fuel, quarters, or transportation „which, 
however, ll not exceed the necessities of the current year.” 

And section 3 of the act of February 27, 1906 (84 Stat. 48, which 
amended sec. 3679 R. 8.), provides that— 

“ No executive department or other Government establishment of the 
United States shall expend in any one fiscal year any sum in excess of 
appropriations made by Congress for that fiscal year, or involve the 
Government in any contract or other obligation for the future payment 
of money in excess of such appropriations unless such contract or obli- 
gation is authorized by law.“ 

It appears from the foregoing that such contracts can only be made 
to apply to the appropriations under which they are made unless they 
are 1 by law. From an examination of the decisions 
of the courts on this proposition it is noted that the authorization re- 
ferred to in provisions above quoted must be specific. (9 Op. Atty, Gen. 
18, Op. Atty. Gen. 244, 155 U. S. 489).) While there may be reasonably 
differences of opinion as to whether or not the provisions of the act ot 
August 29, 1916, above quoted, specially authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to make contracts for services for n period exceeding one year, 


ess each 
and the 


the constant 
st where such 


Lam of the opinion that the conditions relative thereto, — at the 
Naval Academy at that time are sufficient to warrant the holding that 
it was the intent of Con to specially authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to make such contracts. 

If the Seeretary of the loi io authorized to make such contra 
the further question is presen as to whether or not the contrac 
under consideration was made in accordance with the authority granted. 
The records of the department disclose that on April 2, 1919, the 
Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy uested the 
Secret of the Na to authorize him to secure the services of cer- 
tain. individuals therein referred to as professors and instructors at the 
Naval Academy for the 3 of time and the amount of compensa- 
tion therein set forth. e name of Prof. Arthur N. Brown is found 
contained in said Hst, as well as the other provisions of this contract. 
On April 9, 1919, the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation informed the 
Supe: utendent of the Naval Academy that “the ent has ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Superintendent of Naval Academy 
as contained in reference d.“ Authority is therefore granted the 
superintendent to issue appointments to the professors, associute pro- 
yessors, assistant professors, and instructors whose names appear in 
reference d.“ ‘The appointments te be made at the rate of pay and 
for the dates indicated in reference d.“ Reference d“ e 
jetter of the Superintendent of the Naval Academy of April 2, 1919, 
above referred to. 

From an investigation of the records of the department it appears 
that the Superintendent of the Naval Academy was duly authorized, 
as the agent of the Secretary of the Navy, enter into contracts 
with certain Individuals 8 toward their — igh bey as professors 
and instructors at the Naval Academy, and that the contract, a copy 
et which was transmitted with your letter, is one of those entered into 
by. the Su ntendent of the Naval Academy by virtue of the authority 
granted him by the Secretary of the Nayy as herein set forth. The 
evidenee of this contract bears the date of May 1, 1919, and was ad- 
dressed to Prof. Arthur N. Brown, librarian, and is in the following 
language, to wit: 

“Im accordance with reference you are hereby appointed professor 
and librarian, Naval Academy, at $3,600 per annum for the od from 
July 1, 1919, by which date you will execute the required. oath, to 
July 1, 1924, inclusive." 

document was signed by A. H. Scales, Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy. The required oath appears to have been executed in 
due course, and Professor Brown entered upon the performance of his 
duties under said contract. 

It would separi therefore, that the foregoing is a duly executed 
and binding unilateral contract between the Government as party of the 
first and Prof. Arthur N. Brown, party of the second part, 
wherein the Government agrees to employ the said Brown as a pro- 
fessor and librarian at the Naval Academy for a period of five years, 
for which employment he shall receive a compensation of $3, per 
annum, 

It has been decided’ that the Government does not contract to keep 
ite employees in its service if their services are not needed (41 Ct. Cls. 
61), and that, in the absence of express statutory provisions, all em- 
intments, or engagements of purely personal 5 


a definite — indefinite period, may be terminated at se À time for Pape 
cause without subjecting the Government ‘or yment Q 
840, citing 33 Ct. Cls, 174; 


damages on aceount thereof (26 Comp. Dec. 
41 Ct. Cls. 61; 177 U. S. 290). In the absence of any statutory pro- 
vision prohibiting the Government from sing the personal 


services of civilian professors employed at the Naval Academy at any 
time for just cause, it would appear that while the contract under con- 
sideration is legal and binding, the department may for just cause 
terminate said contract at any time. 
Sincerely yours, 
BEpwis Dpxey. 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. KeLrEY] yield some time to this 
side of the House? I should like to have 20 minutes. I have 
requests for 10 minutes, and I would like to use 10 minutes 
myself. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have asked: the gentleman for five 
minutes. 

Mr: BYRNES of South Carolina. I will ask the gentleman 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
left? 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-one minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LI WI HI CU]. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Mr. Speaker, how much time is 


Anderson Blanten Christopherson Davis, Tenn. 
Andrews, Mass Brennan Clark, K Deal 
Andrews, Nebr, Britten Classon Dickinson 
Arent rooks, Pa, Coekran Drane 
Bacharach Browne, Wis Codd Drewry 
Bankhead Buchanan Colton: Driver 
Beck Burtness Cooper, Obio Dunn: 
Beedy. Campbell, Kans, Evans 
Benham Campbell, Pa. Crisp Fairfield 
Blick Cantril gr Favrot 
Bland, Ind. Carter Dayis, Minn. Fields 
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Foster Kitchin Olpp Stoll 
Frear Kleezka Sullivan 
Fulmer Kopp Padgett Summers, Wash. 
Garrett, Tex. Kunz P. Ga. Sumners, Tex, 
Gilbert ley Parks, Ark. Swank 
Golds) Larson, Minn, Pat 4 Taylor, Ark. 
Gould Lawrence Radcliffe Taylor, N, J. 
Greene, Mass, Leatherwood 3 Taylor, Tenn, 
Greene, Vt. Ramseyer Ten ck 
rrison Longworth yburn Tilson 
Hawes uce Reber Treadway 
Henry Lyon Reed, N. Y. Tucker 
Hersey eArthur Riordan Tyson 
Hicks McClintic Roach Volk 
Hukriede MelFadden Robertson. Ward, N. C. 
Humphreys Me Laughlin, Nebr. Robsion Wason 
usted McLaughlin, Pa. Rodenberg Webster 
Hutchinson McSwain Rouse , ilson 
Ireland lone ucker Wingo 
dJefferis, Nebr. Mansfield Ryan ise 
Johnson, Miss, artin Sabath Woods, Va. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Mills Sanders, Ind right 
Kahn Montague Shelton Yates 
G 
orin Dy: man 
Kindred Nelson, J. M. Stedman 
eng Nolan Stevenson 
O’Brien Stiness 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Erts). On this roll call 
279 Members have answered to their names. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY} has 
stated that this is a unanimous report. That is true, and so 
far as I am concerned I want to say that I have agreed to 
the report and shall vote for it, because it represents the small- 
est amount which it is possible for the Congress to secure an 
agreement upon for the naval service during the next fiseal 
year. The Congress must provide for the Navy. If we do not 
agree to this conference report, then a continuing resolution 
must be agreed to, and an even larger amount would be pro- 
vided for naval expenditures. So far as I am concerned, the 
bill originally reported to the House more nearly represented 
my views as to the amount that should be appropriated next 
year for naval expenditures, and that is the view of the other 
minority conferee—the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 
I want to state, however, so that the Congress and the country 
may know, the exact amount that is provided for the expendi- 
tures of the Navy Department during the next fiscal year. 

It is true that the bill as agreed upon makes a direct appro- 
priation of $289,336,577, but this is not the total amount which 
the bill authorizes the Navy to spend. Im addition to this di- 
rect appropriation, the bill authorizes the Navy to spend, un- 
der the head “Increase of the Navy,” unexpended balances 
amounting to $46,250,000 and an additional $8,000,000, which 
the Navy Department is authorized to collect on certain notes 
due to the Government. The bill authorizes no appropriation 
at all for clothing, but by a bookkeeping transaction it makes 
available $1,800,000 for clothing for the Navy. By a similar 
transaction it makes available $450,000 for clothing for the 
Naval Reserve. 

These amounts tetal $56,500,000, which when added to the 
direct appropriation made in the bill makes a total amount 
that the Navy is authorized to spend for current operations 
during the next fiscal year of $345,836,577. In addition to this 
amount for the current expenses of the Government during the 
next fiscal year there is appropriated in another bill an amount 
to cover the expenses incident to the cancellation of contracts, 
the most conservative estimate of which is $60,000,000, but 
which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] to-day stated 
might possibly reach $75,000,000. 

Mr. LONDON. Are they naval contracts? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; naval contracts. 
Taking the conservative figure of $60,000,000 it makes the total 
amount available for naval expenditures during the next fiscal 
year 8405, 836.577. . 

The total naval appropriations for the current year ending 
June 30, 1922, amounted to $412,673,289, so that the reduction 
in naval expenditures for the next year, after the ratification 
of the treaty for the limitation of armament, will amount to 
$6,886,712.23. 

Even if we disregard the $60,000,000 appropriated for the 
cancellation of contracts, the amount apprepriated for the cur 
rent expenses of the Navy next year amounts to $345,836,577, 
and that is only $66,836,712 less than the appropriation for the 
year ending June 30, 1922. New, in order to fully appreciate 


I move to dispense with further 
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the war and the annual appropriation jumped from $149,000,000 
to '$315,000,000. 
Mr. LONDON. As compared with 1914 the expenditure for 
the Navy this year is nearly one-quarter of a billion more. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, It was '$141,000,000 then, 
and for current operations next year will be $345,836,577, and 
for all purposes, including scrapping, $405,836,577. 
Mr. STHPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes, 
Mr. STEPHENS. I am interested in the economy side of the 
8 Can the gentleman suggest how we can make a reduc- 
ion 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I did suggest and earnestly 
advocated when the bill was before the House the way in which | 
it could be done, but the House did not agree. I do not know 
how the gentleman voted, but that is water that has passed over 
the wheel and I would not resurrect any old sores now. As the 
House reported the bill it carried direct appropriations of 
$232,000,000 and indirect appropriations of $47,000,000 addi- 
tional, and now it carries $345,000,000 and with the scrapping 
will carry $405,000,000. The subcommittee earnestly advocated 
certain economies. until the steam roller passed over us. Mr. 
Speaker, how much time have T used? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, WatsH). The gentleman : 
has used 11 minutes, 
Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNES .of South Carolina. Yes. 
Mr. LAYTON. I am after information which will probably 
be of advautage to the House and the country. Will the gen- 
\tleman tell me how much of the $405,000,000 was imposed upon 
jus by law, or the program of Congress for carrying out a 
program? ; x 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Absolutely none of it, ex- 
‘cept this $60,000,000 included in the scrapping bill. It is op- 
tional with us each year what we will complete. Any program 
imade by a former Congress we can modify just as we have | 
ithis year modified the 1916 program, -Of course, it is all au- | 
thorized by law. But we can revise the law. In this bill the 
Senate bas added for construction $15,000,000. 
Mr. LAYTON. To complete some vessel of the 1916 program? | 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. For mo specific ship, but | 
for increase of the Navy, including the ships of the 1916 pro- 


the importance of these figures let me say thet for ‘the year 
ending June 30, 1914, the year previous to the beginning of 
the European war, our naval appropriations amounted to only 
$141,050,648. After the European nations were engaged in 
hostilities we appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1915, 
$146,493,177. For the year ending June 30, 1916, we appro- 
priated only $149,763,563. Then, for the year ending June 30, 
1917, when there was imminent danger of our becoming en- 
gaged in war and the great battleship program had been au- 
thorized, our total appropriations amounted to only'$315,888,060. 
And now, after the war, after the holding of a conference for 
the limitation of armament, which the people believed ‘would 
result in greatly reduced naval expenditures, this Congress will 
authorize for current expenses for the Navy for the next year, 
as rgainst $315,000;000 when we were in danger of entering 
the war, the sum of $345,836,577, and a total naval:expenditure, 
including the scrapping of the contracts, of $405,886,577. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In a moment. In addi- 
tion to this we must take into consideration that as a result 
of the scrapping of the ships there will be available a con- 
siderable umount of material which is not included in this 
amount, and we must also take into consideration, judging from 
the past, that added to this $405,000,000 there will be de- 
ficiencies; so that the net result, as it now appears, is that the 
year after the armament conference the amount appropriated 
for naval expenditures will equal, if it does not exceed, the ex- 
penditures of last year, before the armament conference was 
held. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman advise the 
House how many hundred million dollars less the appropria- 
tion is now than it would have been had we carried out the 

gram of the Hon. Josephus Daniels? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Oarolina. The gentleman's question. 
of course, is an exceedingly intelligent one, us the Hon. Josephus 
Daniels is not now Secretary of the Navy and submitted no 
program at all for this year. If we consider the estimates 
submitted by the Secretary of the Navy, they amounted ito 

25,000,000. But I am not talking about department esti- 
mates. I am talking about the appropriations for which the 
gentleman has voted, and I must say, too, that if it had mot 
been for him and others who agreed with him, the total of 
appropriations would have been much less than they are in the 
bill as finally agreed upon. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the recommendations of the House Ap- 
proporiations Committee had been followed, the amount of this 
bill would have been much less than it is? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is correct, and I so 
stated in the opening of my remarks—that the Appropriations 
Committee in the original bill presented their views of what the 
total appropriation should be for next year. The House in its 
wisdom decided otherwise, and the conferees, as agents of the 
House, could only represent the views of the House, which they 
have attempted in good faith to do, and we have managed to 
secure a slight reduction of the appropriations as made by the 
Senate. 

I think, however, the country will believe that we have not 
reduced it to the extent that they would Tike to have it reduced. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And the result of the Senate increase was the 
insistence of the administration that these matters were neces- 
sary? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am satisfied that the 
amount fixed by the Senate is less than the amount requested 
by the department. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a nonpartisan 
question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. To what extent is the expenditure the result 
of carrying out the naval program laid down in 1916? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It would be impossible to 
state, because under the head of increase of the Navy some ships 
under construction which are authorized to be retained by the 
treaty were authorized in the program. But that program could 
have been modified at any time and has now been modified,, 
many ships then authorized not to be completed, but many are, 
a total of $60,000,000 being appropriated for ship construction 
under increase of the Navy. = i 

Mr. LONDON. The most of the ships were authorized in 
1916. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; when the World War 
5 was on and we were in imminent danger of being drawn into 
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gram which the department has determined to complete, and 
the two aircraft carriers authorized by this Congress. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. On page 67 we have provided for the completion 
of two cruisers, and no names were given, and it was left to the 
Navy Department to select the ships, I see that two are named, 
one I was wondering as an ‘historical matter how that came 
about. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can answer my friend. 
That amendment is of no real value. The House passed a bill 
authorizing two cruisers to be converted into aircraft carriers, 
and provided, as the House ought to have provided, that the 
two cruisers which were furthest advanced should be converted. 
The bill went to the Senate, and the Naval Board said that the 
Lexington and Saratoga were the furthest advanced. 

Assistant Secretary Roosevelt reported to the Senate com- 
mittee that they were going to complete the Lewington and the 
Saratoga, whereupon the senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
upon the floor of the Senate, being assured of that fact, moved 
to amend the bill and specify that the Lezington and Saratoga 
be completed; one was under construction at the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co., which is controlled by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and is located in Massachusetts. Gentlemen may draw 
their own deductions as to the necessity for it, and in view of 
this being a political year, should not be harsh in their conclu- 
sions. So far as the House conferees were concerned, we had 
no objection, in view of the facts in the-case. And, personally, 
I wanted to agree to it for the reason that the shipyard is 
located in the district of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, FROTHINGHAM]. The other ship is being constructed in 
New Jersey in the district of the very efficient representative 
from New Jersey [Mr. Apptesy]. I was anxious to have the 
conferees agree ‘to it, because if the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts thought it necessary under the circumstances that the 
names of the ships be specified, I wanted the House to grant 
the request of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Frora- 
INGHAM], who has been so deeply interested in this matter. If 
‘Massachusetts insists upon sending a Republican from that 
district, they can send no better Representative than the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. FROTHINGHAM. 
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With reference to the discussion of the amendment as to the 
civilian professors at Annapolis, I simply want to say that dur- 
ing the conference we were informed by two Members of the 
Senate that Admiral Wilson had served notice upon 35 civilian 
instructors and professors that their services would be dis- 
pensed with. That statement was made in the Senate and has 
been carried in the press. The fact is that the department 
advises me that Admiral Wilson officially advises them that the 
statement is untrue; that he did not dream of doing it, and 
thought it would be improper for him to do it under the circum- 
stances. But other statements made are equally inaccurate. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DEeNIson] says now that he 
understands that 13 were given notice and the notice afterwards 
withdrawn. The Chief of the Bureau of Navigation informs 
me that Admiral Wilson has advised him that this is not ac- 
curate; that he has given notice to no instructor or professor 
except the five men whose removal has been recommended for 
cause, which recommendation has been approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. For manifest reasons I do not care to 
state the grounds, but it is sufficient to meet the approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy. One other civilian instructor, who has 
left the country and, as I understand, took leaye without per- 
mission from anyone, will also be removed. These six are the 
only cases, Unless Congress wants to disorganize and de- 
moralize the academy they can not prevent removals for cause. 
Admiral Wilson has no desire other than to carry out the direc- 
tions of the Congress. He made his recommendations in per- 
formance of his duty. He now stands ready to administer 
whatever law is enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. SEARS. I notice by the papers that they had agreed to 
complete these two vessels, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. Now, I want to ask 
the gentleman from Michigan if he will not yield me five min- 
utes more? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, how much time is 
left of the hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
has 11 minutes and the gentleman from South Carolina has 
five minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the hour be extended 5 minutes and that that time 
be given to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the hour be extended five minutes 
and that that time be given to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Byrns]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes remaining to me to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for the 10 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that he may speak out of order and 
that he may extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I believe I speak the senti- 
ment of every Member of the House when I say that we all 
regret to note in the morning newspapers that our good friend 
the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Fonbxkx, is retiring from 
active political life. [Applause.] He is a type unto himself. 
I believe we will all also agree that if one had to select a 
stand-pat, dyed-in-the-wool, hell-bent, powder-burnt, and 
Chinese-wall tariff man in the House of Representatives we 
would select Jox Forpyey. He stands out, I repeat, as a 
character unto himself, but the eulogies for him will come at a 
more appropriate time. 

What I rose for more than anything else was to criticize 
somewhat the prophecy of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpxey]. Gentlemen will probably remember back a year or 
more ago that we had under consideration at that time even 
the tariff bill. They will also recall that in the last Congress 
we had hearings on the tariff bill. A number of you gentlemen 
who were at that time in the House and some of you on the 
Committee on Ways and Means will remember that we held 
some 90 days of hearings on the tariff. January 6, 1921, it was, 
I recall now, that we began the hearings on the tariff. Mr. 
Harding came into office on March 4, and he called a special 
session of Congress on April 11 for the purpose of considering 
the tariff bill. I am reciting these dates and incidents in order 
that you gentlemen when you go home may be accurate in 
stating the reason for this recess, which I understand is to be 
until August 8. - I know that none of you will desire to mis- 
represent it. Therefore I want to give you some of the history 


of this proposed tariff legislation in order that you may not 
say when you go home that this recess is being taken because 
the Democrats keep you from considering the tariff. Do not 
say that, because it will not be so, and I do not want you to 
state anything that is not based on the facts. . 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman in speaking of that 
delay refer to this House or to the other body? 

Mr. GARNER. I am referring to both. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Iam glad of that. 

Mr. GARNER. And I think I can prove that this House is 
as much to blame as the other body. The hearings began on 
January 6, 1921. Those hearings were completed before the 
beginning of this Congress on March 4, 1921. They were com- 
pleted and you were ready to make up your bill. What hap- 
pened? You were called into extra session on April 11. How 
long did it take the Republicans of the Committee on Ways and 
Means—not the Democratic House, not a filibuster in this House 
or the Senate, but the Republican membership of the Ways and 
Means—to make up a bill, where all of the hearings were com- 
plete when you began? That bill was reported to this House 
on June 29. Why did you take from April 11 to June 29 to 
make up a tariff bill and bring it into the House if you were 
an efficient organization? You had your information. You had 
your hearings. The entire business was complete. Why did 
you delay reporting it? Mr. Forpney said on the floor of this 
House on April 14, 1921, that you would have a completed law 
in from 30 to 60 days. I can refer you to the page of the 
Recorp where he made that statement. On April 15 Mr. Mon- 
DELL on the floor of this House assured the country—and espe- 
cially the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowrHer], who 
asked the question—that you would have a completed bill with 
a high-tariff duty on gloves before the session ended. The 
session ended, and yet there was no bill. How long did it 
take you to pass it? Not long; of course not. You did not give 
it any consideration. Twenty-two lines of the tariff bill were all 
that you considered in this body. Somebody had to consider it; 
it had to be considered by some legislative body; and I sub- 
mit to you that if it took you three months to make it up in 
your committee and if it took the Republicans in the Senate 
Finance Committee eight months to make it up, then some legis- 
lative body ought to consider the different items in the bill, 
and that is what they are doing in the Senate at this time. I 
do not want you to go home and say that the reason you can 
not pass this tariff bill is because of a Democratic filibuster, 
when every other tariff bill—and I will put the dates in the 
Recorp—has been passed in much less time. The longest one 
heretofore took eight months and six days. 

Congress met April 11, 1921. 

PORDNEY BILL. 

Hearings started January 6, 1921; introduced June 29, 1921; 
reported in House July 6, 1921; passed House July 21, 1921; 
referred to Finance Committee July 22, 1921; and reported 
from Finance Committee April 11, 1922. 

UNDERWOOD BILL, 
(Sixty-third Congress, first session.) 

Introduced April 7, 1913; reported in House April 22, 1913; 
passed House May 8, 1913; referred to Finance Committee 
May 9, 1913; reported from Finance Committee July 11, 1913; 
passed Senate September 9, 1913; sent to conference September 
9, 1913; conference report adopted October 3, 1918; and be- 
came a law October 3, 1913. 

PAYNE BILL. 
(Sixty-first Congress, first session.) 

Introduced Mareh 17, 1909; reported in House March 17, 
1909; passed House April 9, 1909; referred to Finance Com- 
mittee April 10, 1909; reported from Finance Committee April 
19, 1909; passed Senate July 8, 1909; sent to conference July 8, 
1909; conference report adopted August 5, 1909; and became a 
law August 5, 1909. 

DINGLEY BILL. 
(Fifty-fifth Congress, first session.) 

Introduced March 18, 1897; reported in House March 19, 
1897; passed House March 31, 1897; referred to Finance Com- 
mittee March 31, 1897; reported from Finance Committee 
May 4, 1897; passed Senate July 7, 1897; sent to conference 
July 8, 1897; conference report adopted July 24, 1897; and 
became a law July 24, 1897. 

WILSON BILL. 
(Fifty-third Congress, second session.) 

Introduced December 19, 1893; reported in House December 
19, 1893; passed House February 1, 1894; referred to Finance 
Committee February 2, 1894; reported from Finance Committee 
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March 20; 1894; passed Senate July 5, 1894; sent to conference 
July 7, 1894; conference report adopted August 13, 1894; and 
became: a law—without President's approval—August 27, 1894. 
M’KINLEY BILL, 
' (Fifty-first Congress, first session.) 

Introduced April 16, 1890; reported in House April 16, 1890; 

ssed House May 21, 1890; referred to Finance Committee 

ay 23, 1890; reported from Finance Committee June 18; 1890; 
passed Senate September 10, 1890; sent to conference Septem- 
ber 10, 1890; conference report adopted October 1, 1890; and 
became a law October 1, 1890. 

How long have you had this one? Nearly 18 months, and 
you are still saying it is impossible to pass it and you are going 
to have a recess until August the 8th I am afraid your 
gloves, Mr. CrowrHen, will have to be of the fall variety be- 
fore you get the duty that you want. You had a majority in 
the House and a majority in the Senate, and a declaration by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means that he 
intended to pass the bill in from 30 to 60 days, together with 
a declaration by the leader of the majority, Mr. Moyprue, that 
it would be passed before the session closed. I am sorry to 
say that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] was 
puny himself of a false prophecy in that connection, because: 

also declared that this bill would become a law before the 
Congress adjourned, and it is not often that the gentleman 
from Ohio makes a false prophecy. 

Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Did not the House pass that bill in July, 
1921? 

Mr. GARNER. It did. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Ang the House is. exonerated from any 
criticism? 

Mr. GARNER. It passed the House July 21, 1921. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Did not the House then do its duty in pass- 
ing the bill? 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, yes; but it was a little tardy itself. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is it not the Senate that is to blame and not 
the House? 

Mr. GARNER. Who is in control of the Senate? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not the House, surely. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, I admit that. The bill passed the House 
of Representatives. on July 21, 1921, and was referred to the 
Finunce Committee of the Senate on July 22, 1921. No one con- 
trolled the Republicans of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
nobody filibustered in that body. Could you even conduct a fili- 
buster in that body? When was it reported back from the Com- 
mittee on Finance to the Senate? The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee got the bill om July 22, 1921, and reported it back to the 
Senate on April 11, 1922, just 12 months after the President of 
the United States called the Congress into special session to 
consider that legislation. It took 12 months to bring it back 
into the Senate. I suggest that we Democrats and patriotic 
Republicans in the Senate have a right to consider that measure 
item by item, because it has never been considered in any legis- 
lative body up to this moment. I do not blame you for delaying. 
No longer than June 24, last week, the Senator from Michigan, 
Mr. Townsenp, declared that this: was no time to pass a tariff 
law. Here is what he said: 

Mr. President, I — that this is an unfavorable time to revise the 

if. * * Under the existing conditions I have mentioned, the 
exact rate of duty which measures the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad can not be determined in all cases. 

Think of it! A Senator—a leading Senator, we will say— 
from the State of Michigan, from the same State that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means comes from, declares 
in the Senate of the United States that this is no time to pass 
the legislation which they are considering, and he added most 
significantly the very thing 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. > 

Mr. GARNER. Have you any more time? I want only five 
minutes more. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for five minutes without taking it out of the 
hour. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
the gentleman to withdraw that request. 

Mr. GARNER. Very well. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan if he will not ask unanimous consent to have his time 
extended for 10 minutes more, because I promised the gentleman 
from Maryland five minutes? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Well, I do not see any harm in 
this, and I will ask unanimous consent. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my hour be extended 10 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore: The gentleman: from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that his hour be extended 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield five minutes of that time 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYBNES]. l 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I yield that 
five minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], 5 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? j 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to: the 
gentleman from Michigan, the gentleman from South Carolina,’ 
and the entire membership of the House. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? 

Mr. GARNER. I will. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to ask, under the present rules of 
the Senate with unlimited debate, is it not a fact that the date 
of the passage of the tariff bill is absolutely in the hands of 
the Democratie minority? 

Mr. GARNER. It is not. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Absolutely, and the gentleman knows it; 
and he can not explain it in any other way. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will give us Democrats 22 
majority, we will attend to business. We have got more busi- 
ness 

Mr, CROWTHER. That side has been attempting repeat- 
edly to sit back and crawl under the fence 

Mr. GARNER. I yielded to the gentleman for a question. If 
the gentleman will give the Democrats a majority of 22 in the 
Senate they will do as they always have done—do. business. 
Whether we are more patriotic or more intelligent I do not 
know, but the fact is that we do business, and that is the dif- 
ference between the two parties. I will tell you what is the 
reason you do not pass it. You may know it or not, but they, 
know it in the Senate. You have not got the information upon 
which to base a tariff bill. Senator Townsend said in his 
Speech, probably to send out to his constituency, that you did 
not have sufficient data to tell the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad. If you have not got that you 
could not write the rate, and there is.no such thing as making 
a. tariff bill except you know the proper rates, You knew you 
could not draw a scientifie bill. The Republican Senators 
knew it. Mr. Fospyey and Mr. GREEN knew it when they under- 
took to make it over here, and they debated in their own minds 
for six months whether they ought to make a bill or not. Í 

Mr. STEAGALL. The Washington Post this morning. says 
that the time of debate yesterday was consumed by Republi- 
cans. 
Mr. GARNER. Of course they did, and it shows the silliness 
of any man who: says that you have 22 majority in the Senate 
and you are unable to legisiate. You have had the same rules 
for 100 years in the Senate, and yet every time they want to 
the majority has been able to function. You do not want to 
function, that is what is the matter. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Not just now. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I will 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman says that they can not pass the 
bill in the Senate because of not having information. I would 
like to inquire what has become of that beneficent institution of 
Washington called the Tariff Commission, which was to furnish 
this information? . 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; but the gentleman from Pennsyivania 
understands this, that Mr, Forpyry said he was going to have 
American valuation, and, God bless him, this is one mora 
prophecy that goes to the winds. I wish you could get a picture 
around the conference table when this bill goes to conference, 
When he gets in there the first thing Mr. Forpwey will do is to 
back down on the American valuation. That is the first propo- 
sition. What are you going to do about it? When they bring 
it back here and you and you and you who voted for American 
valuation, and did not know what you were voting for, what are 
vou going to do about it? You are going to tuck your tails 
and take foreign valuation, the same old dose you have been 
having all these years. You will have to explain it to your 
constituents, you who have been boosting American valuation, 
I do not know how my friend Green will explain it to their 
satisfaction when he becomes ranking Member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I will not have as much to explain as 
8 who has been talking against American valuation all 
the time. 
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Mr. GARNER. Well, I have never voted for it and have been 
against it all the time, because no man living could explain it 
or defend it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Is the gentleman going to include in his 
extension of remarks his former tariff speech which has never 
been printed? l; 

Mr. GARNER, The gentleman would like to get hold of that. 
I heard it said that there were two speeches lost, one by Abra- 
ham Lincoln and one by myself, so I think that I am in a good 
class, I am going to put in the Recorp full data in reference 
to each one of these tariff bills—when it was reported to the 
House, when passed, when reported to the Senate, everything 
in connection with the McKinley bill down to the present time— 
so that you will not be able to say that you took a recess for 
the reason that you had a Democratic filibuster in the Senate. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, May I ask the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] if he is going to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Lintutcum] five minutes? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, we have drifted far away 
from what I wanted to talk about and that which was under 
discussion when these other questions began to be debated. 
That was the subject of civilian professors at the Naval Acad- 
emy. You remember that this House was very strongly in favor 
of retaining the civilian professors at that academy, and when 
the two amendments retaining them were offered they were 
passed by a very large majority; and I can not but feel that 
in practically eliminating the civilian professors at the Naval 
Academy this House will make a great mistake. Certainly it 
will change mightily from what it decided when those two 
amendments were offered by the gentleman from Michigan, 
Now it is intended to reduce the civilian professors. If you 
will bear in mind, it was said on the floor of this House that 
no commissioned officer could become a professor at the Naval 
Academy until 12 years after he had graduated. I have no ob- 
jection to commissioned officers as disciplinarians and for the 
training of the troops, but I do think it is a great mistake to 
try to take a commissioned officer and make a professor of him 
after he has been away from his studies for 12 years, after he 
has been at sea probably for one-half of that time, after he has 
been practically away from his books and on sea duty for a 
large part of the time, with his mind and attention concen- 
trated on his duties and responsibilities, 

The Naval Academy has a great reputation, and that reputa- 
tion has been built up largely because you have had commis- 
sioned officers as men for training and disciplining the students. 
But for teaching the various subjects we want trained teachers, 
and any man in this House, like the gentleman who is chair- 
man of this committee, who has been a school teacher, knows 
if you take a man from his studies for 12 years and then have 
him go back to teach students, he can not do it with the same 
efficiency and with the same results as men who haye been 
trained and who have steadily worked at it. 

Under this Senate amendment you can practically give a man 
six month's notice, even though he has been engaged for years, 
and let him out, and there is no provision in the bill to pro- 
hibit letting all of them out, except that you can not use the 
money for the payment of teachers to pay commissioned offi- 
cers under this appropriation. But you can drop every last one 
and not use that money for commissioned officers. I contend 
that we ought to stand by the amendment that we put into this 
bill and we ought to continue the civilian professors at the 
academy that will give us the same standard of efficiency, the 
Same great Naval Academy that we have always had. If you 
take commissioned officers and put them there for two years, 
and then take them out and put them at sea duty, and put other 
men in as teachers, changing practically your whole teaching 
force every two years, it will be a great mistake. I plead with 
the majority of this House not to make that mistake, because I 
know it is not in the interest of the Naval Academy nor the 
country and ought not to be done, 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman does not think that possible 
under this amendment? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I think this, that while this bill was 
under discussion the superintendent of the Naval Academy, not 
waiting for the House to decide this question, gave notice of 
retirement to 11 professors. I have high regard for the super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy. I know him and like him, 
but I think he ought to have waited until this House acted 
before he gave notice to these men to discontinue their duties, 

Mr. DENISON. In view of the provisions put in this bill, if 
the superintendent should persist in that course it would lead 
to investigation by the Congress. 


Mr, LINTHICUM. I do not know what it would lead to, but 
I know what it will do to the academy if you follow it up. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I will take a 
few minutes to call your attention to the action of the con- 
ferees on legislation that was passed by the House. I refer to 
amendment No. 30 on page 32 in the bill that is now before the 
House. This amendment was placed in the naval appropriation 
after “ Bureau of Ordnance,” and “ Ordnance stores,” and says: 

That no part of this appropriation or any other appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be available for expenditure at the Naval Prov- 
ing Ground, Dahigren, Va., except so much as may be necessary to main- 
tain the station on a closed-down basis, 

At the time this was presented to the Members of the House 
the fact was stated that Indianhead, Md., for many years had 
been the site of the proving ground for the Navy; that in 1918 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 was made to establish a lower 
station. This lower station was to be auxiliary to the Indian- 
head establishment. Indianhead consists of the powder factory 
and the proving ground. In 1918 they went over to Dahlgren, 
Va., and purchased 1,000 acres of land, and an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 was made upon the request of the Navy Department, 
and the addition of a lower station proving ground was estab- 
lished. That was a war measure. Instead of spending their 
$1,000,000, as proposed in the beginning, they went to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and had placed upon a deficiency appro- 
priation bill an additional $980,000. Up to date they have spent 
$2,200,000, and if they still carry out the ideas that were never 
presented to the Naval Affairs Committee, their expenditure 
will reach $3,250,000, 

Mr. MUDD. Does the gentleman know that the Government 
also bought, in addition to this plant, the island known as 
Blackistone Island, which is the terminus of this range? Was 
that purchased out of the $2,000,000 fund? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That was purchased out of the $2,200,000. 

Mr. MUDD. Has the gentleman any idea what the amount 
was that was paid for the island? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not remember what the amount was 
that was paid for the island, but it was taken out of that appro- 
priation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman's committee considered 
the feasibility of the Navy, in the testing of their guns, using 
the Army testing ground at Aberdeen, where we have such ex- 
tensive facilities for that purpose? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That proposition has been presented to 
the Bureau of Ordnance and the naval authorities and has been 
discussed, and it is deemed as feasible, I understand, that their 
large guns should be proved at Aberdeen, and equally as well 
as at Dahlgren, Va. It is all a matter of economy, and we are 
talking economy. I know everyone seems to be interested in 
economy, and this is one place where you can economize. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired, The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MUDD]. 

Mr. MUDD. Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time in the 
history of Congress where the House so decisively expressed 
itself upon a proposition that the Senate did not most conspicu- 
ously repudiate the action of the House. The majority of the 
Naval Committee of this House, of which I have the honor to be 
a member, including our distinguished chairman, Mr. BUTLER, of 
Pennsylvania, voted to abandon this war-time proving ground, 
because it approved the recommendations of the special commit- 
tee of the Naval Committee, of which I was also a member, 
which thoroughly investigated the outrageous expenditures at 
this station and concluded that it should cease to exist. Nor 
am I surprised that an amendment adopted by the House for 
the purpose of saving money has been rejected by the United 
States Senate. 

When the Navy bill was before the House the all-powerful 
Appropriations Committee, obsessed with the idea of economy, 
defied the recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy and 
his influence, and, in a losing struggle, contended that the per- 
sonnel of the Navy should be reduced to 67,000 men, and Mem- 
bers of this House who represent navy-yard districts, including 
myself, were censured because, it was said, they exercised their 
desperate efforts to save the shore stations and were unwilling 
to economize on land. 

This is an instance where a shore station can be completely 
abandoned and millions of dollars saved to the Government. 
Must we believe that it is too late for economy, too late to save 
money that is recklessly and entirely wasted? I am beginning 
to wonder if this present e4ministration is an “economy ad- 
ministration,” 
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There must be some exceptional strategical advantages about 
the State of Virginia, for certainly during the war, for some 
reason or other, and I can imagine no other, the last adminis- 
tration, which was so ably represented in the United States 
Senate, constructed many naval and military institutions, in- 
cluding Quantico, Dahigren, Hampton Roads, a torpedo station 
at Alexandria, and Camp Humphreys. All of the channels 
and harbors should be on the Virginia side, therefore, but they 
are not there, and Congress is called upon and will be called 
upon in the future, particularly at this place, Dahlgren, 
which is 3 miles from the channel of the river, to build great 
channels and docks at most prohibitive costs. 

It was never contemplated by Congress, and it was never 
represented to the Naval Committee that Dahlgren should be 
a permanent naval station. On the contrary, it was represented 
to us that it was needed as an auxiliary proving ground for the 
purpose of testing long-range guns only, and that $1,000,000 
was sufficient to purchase the land and install the plant. We 
were also assured that Indianhead was not to be discontinued 
as a proving ground. Admiral Earle specifically stated in the 
record, No. 137, page 690, “ We only intend to use it for such 
guns as can not be tested at the present proving ground.” And 
again he stated, “A million dollars will cover it,” but, yet, with- 
out the knowledge of the Naval Committee, the Ordnance 
Bureau obtained an additional $980,000 and constructed luxuri- 
ous houses and batteries at Dahlgren, taking all guns away 
from Indianhead. 

For 30 years they have been successfully testing guns of 
every caliber at Indianhead. We did not hear of the long- 
range testing until the war came on. If we must do “ Big 
Bertha ” long-distance testing, it is not necessary to maintain 
a separate naval station for this purpose, as the few long-range 
tests can be made once or twice a year, and, if necessary, they 
could be, as has been stated, tested at Aberdeen. All other 
tests, velocity, armor plate, and so forth, can be made at Indian- 
head. In fact such tests could be made over land as well as 
over water without as great danger to human life, and, though 
I am no expert, I believe that this station could have been built 
at the terminus of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pope’s Creek, 
below Indianhead on the Maryland side, and shells could have 
been fired for a distance over land and water and recovered 
at Blackistones Island. Long-distance tests are made entirely 
over land at Aberdeen. 

The Government has no right to disturb the navigation of the 
Potomac by shooting over this straight 20-mile range of water 
during peace time. Hundreds of my constituents make their 
living by oystering and fishing in these productive waters, and 
their lives are to be continually invaded and ignored by the 
Government, without little or any precaution to warn them of 
their constant danger, if this report is adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, the rights of the public and particularly the 
civilian employees should be considered as well as the comforts 
of naval officers. Dahlgren is one of the most beautiful places 
on the Potomac, overlooking a wide expanse of water, where 
there used to be an old colonial home, which has now been re- 
placed, as if by magic, by a most luxurious $60,000 mansion for 
the commandant and many other magnificent homes for sub- 
ordinate officers. It is a picturesque spot, where one can con- 
template the wonders and marvel at the splendors of nature, but 
that is all there is to it except extravagance. Every comfort is 
provided in this delightful community for the officers, who come 
and go in high-powered automobiles for official use, crossing the 
river at will from the Maryland side at Popes Creek in fine 
speedy launches that are provided by congressional appropria- 
tions for the Navy. But what about the blessings bestowed 
upon the employee? His is a lonely and unhappy existence 
living in a dormitory, because the Government has removed him 
from Indianhead, where he has a home, partly unpaid for, and 
a wife and children who await his weekly return, which at all 
times is doubtful because the Government provides most inade- 
quate facilities for his transportation. 

I know that my time has expired and I shall conclude. Per- 
haps there never will be another gun fired at Indianhead, but 
nevertheless it is a complete naval station, the batteries are 
there, and it has been testing your guns for the Navy for 30 
years. To continue Dahlgren is an experiment in wasting 
money; to discontinue it is a realization of economy. I can 
never be convinced that it is fair to endanger the lives of navi- 
gators and fishermen on the Potomac and waste millions of dol- 
lars in the future for the purpose of maintaining this useless 
and remote separate station which is so unnecessary and inac- 
cessible. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUDD. Certainly. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman tell the House how much 
they will have to spend for railroads before they can use this 
property? 

Mr. MUDD. I will answer that in this way: You have 
already purchased a railroad at Indianhead for $1,000,000. 
5 gron is 40 miles from a railroad. It would cost many mil- 

ons, 

Mr. BUTLER. Did the gentleman tell the House that this is 
an absolute waste of money? 

Mr. MUDD. Yes; and it is. 

Mr. BUTLER. And yet, although it is useless, it will never 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. MUDD. Not if it is left to the Senate and the Navy 
Department, 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Members of this 
House are familiar with this extravagance. I have stated facts 
to you discovered by the special subcommittee which investi- 
gated this place, and I urge you to reject the conference report 
before you. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. : 

Mr. MUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp. í 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I just want to de- 
vote the minute remaining of my hour to this last proposition. 
I have no doubt in my own mind that there were some irregu- 
larities practiced in building up this station at Dahlgren. Per- 
haps it should not have been built. Now that it is built, it may 
be that it should be abandoned. I have no doubt but that there 
are a number of naval stations up and down the coast that might 
with great profit be abandoned, but I think that should be 
worked out with some considerable care by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. The two gentlemen who have spoken in favor 
of abandoning Dahigren are members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Butter} is chairman of the Naval Committee. If they want 
to abandon some of these places I think they have the machinery 
in their own hands to bring about that result. The conferees 
on an appropriation bill are not in a very good position to do 
so as a rule. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WatsH). The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. All time has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. STEPHENS rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Ohio rise? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I rise to move to recommit the conference 
report, with instructions to the managers on the part of the 
House to insist on the disagreement of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
moves to recommit the conference report. The Clerk will re- 
port his motion. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move the previ- 
ous question on the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS moves to recommit the conference report, with instruc- 
tions to the managers on the part of the House to insist on the dis- 
agreement of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves the previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the “noes” appeared to have it. ; 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is asked for. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 79. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 

Amendment No. 30: Page 6, line 11. after the figures insert “ Pro- 


vided, That quarantine and passport fees collected In the Virgin Islands 
shall hereafter be paid into the treasuries of said islands.” 


Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and coneur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves that the House recede and concur. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WALSH). 
report the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No, 6: Page 9, line 11, insert: 

“To pay George 8 compiling the laws and decisions relating 
to the Navy, Navy — ent, and Marine Corps made prior to July 1. 
1922, including an index thereto, and in accordance with Senate resolu- 
sen — March 30, 1914, $3,000, to be available upon completion of said 
work.” 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves that the House recede from its disagreement to amend- 
ment No. 6 and agree to the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. l 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment numbered 18.: On page 16, line 22, after word“ wharfage,” 
strike out “$50,000: Provided, That no part of the money ie re 
in this act shall be used for the training of any member of the Naval 
Reserve Force except with his own consent and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: pay and allowances ef officers. and enrolled men of the Naval 
Reserve ree, other than class 1, while on active sey Biel ating mile- 
age for officers while traveling under orders to and m active duty for 
training; rtation of enrolled men to and from active duty for 
training, and subsistence and tr. en route or cash in lieu 
thereof; subsistence of enrolled men during the actual period of active 
duty for training; and allowances of officers of the Naval Reserve 
Force and pay, owanees, and subsistence of enrolled men of the 
Naval Reserve Force when ordered to active duty in connection with 
the imstruction, „ and drilling ef the Naval Reserve Force; 
and retainer pay of officers and enrolled men of the Naval Reserve 
Fo: other than class 1, $3,000,000, which amount shall be avail- 
able, in addition to other ap , for fuel and transportation 
and for all expenses in connection with the maintenance, operation, 
repair, and upkeep of vessels N or training the Naval Reserve 
Foree: Provided, at members of the Volunteer Naval Reserve may, 
in the diseretion of the 1 of the Navy, be issued such articles 
of uniform as may be required for their drills and the value 
thereof to be charged against the clothing and small stores fund: 
Provided further, That no part of the tian: Moar ps bea in this act 
shall be used fer the training of any member of the Naval Reserve 
Force except with his own consent. hat until June 30, 1923, of the 
Organized Militia as provided by law, such part as may be duly T 
scribed in any State, Territory, or for the District of Columbia 1 
constitute a Naval Militia; and until June 30, 1923, such of the Naval 
Militia as now is in existence, and as now organized and prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Navy under authority of the act of Congress 
approved February 16, 1914, shall be a part of the Naval Reserve 
Force, and the Secretary of the Navy is autherized to maintain and 
provide for said Naval Militia as provided in said act: Provided, That 
upon their enrollment in the Naval Reserve Force, and not otherwise 
until June 30, 1923, the members of said Naval Militia shall have all 
the benefits, gratuities, privileges, and emoluments 1 by law 
for other members of the Naval Reserve Foree, and that with the ap- 

roval of the Secretary of the Navy duty performed in the Naval 

ilitia may be eounted as active service for the maintenance of 
efficiency required by law for members of the Naval Reserve Foree: 
Provided further, That all moneys appropriated for the Naval Reserve 
Eorce or for the Naval Militia shall constitute one fund and hereby 
are Peeps available under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy 
for 8 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur with an amendment which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
13, and agree to the same with an amendment which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “$200,000 ; for pay and allowances of officers and enrolled men of 
the Naval Reserve Force, other than class one, while on active duty for 
trai ; mileage for officers while traveling under orders to and from 
active duty for training; transportation of enrolled men to and from 
active duty for training, and subsistence and transfers en route or 
cash in Heu thereof; subsistence of enrolled men durihg the actual 
ponon of active duty for training; pay and allowances of officers of 
he Naval Reserve Force, and pay, allowances, and subsistence of en- 
rolled men of the Naval Reserve Foree when ordered to active duty 
in connection with the instruction, training, and drilling of the Naval 
Reserve Force; and retainer pay of officers and enrolled 


The Clerk will 


members of the Volunteer Naval Reserve may, in the discretion of the 
fecretary of the Navy, be issued such a es of uniform as may be 
required for their drills und training, the value thereof not to exceed 


that authorized to be issued to other sses of the Naval Reserve 
Force and to be a the clothing and small stores fund 
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e Naval Reserve 
Force except with 


iis own consent; that, until June 30, 1923, of 


and as now orga 5 
under authority of the aet of Congress 
be a part the Naval Reserve 


ts, gratuities, privileges, and emoluments provided by law. for 
other members of the Naval Reserve Force ; and that, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Navy, Cae A piirete in the Naval Militia —— 
be counted as active service for the maintenance of efficiency requit 
by law for members of the Naval Reserve Force.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that the amount has been in- 
creased nearly $3,000,000 by the proposed Senate amendment. 
I. wish to inquire whether this is the item for the pay of the 
officers of the Naval Reserve Force while they are taking train- 
ing for 15 days each year? In the War Department appro- 
priation bill we agreed to a Senate amendment providing for an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 to pay for the training in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps of some 5,000 men for 15-day periods, 
something new in the history of the Army. I was wondering 
whether this $3,000,000 is for similar expenses in the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that there are several elasses of naval reservists 
provided for under existing law. The first class is known as 
the Fleet Naval Reserve. They are men who have served in 
the Navy from 16 to 20 years and upward. After having 
served that time they may be transferred into the Fleet Reserve 
at a certain percentage of the pay received in active service. 
They are not included in this amendment because they are 
taken care of in the pay of the Navy, both the officers and the 
men. This is a provision for $3,000,000 for the training of 
volunteers in the Naval Reserve. It is the class to which all of 
the naval reservists were transferred last year by the Secretary 
of the Navy from other classes where they would have drawn 
retainer pay of one and two months had the appropriation been 
sufficient. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many are in that class? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Just a moment. The men in 
this class do not draw what we call retainer pay, but are paid 
only for the time they actually train, and this is comparable 
as nearly as may be with the provision for the National Guard 
in that respect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not referring to the National Guard. 
I am referring to the Officers’ Reserve Corps, men who served 
in the World War and who volunteered to respond to the eall 
of the Government at any time in the future and who under 
the law are obliged to give 15 days each year for training. 
Under the law they reeeive the pay of their grade during the 
time that they are in training, and also receive their mileage. 
This year the War Department appropriation bill merely pro- 
vided for 5,000 of the 64,000 men in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
I wish to inquire how many men does this $3,000,000 provide 
for in the Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This does not provide for any 
new legislation on the subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was not new legislation, either, that 
was carried in the War Department appropriation bill. They 
were merely providing for carrying out the provisions of the 
Army reorganization act to a limited extent. The War Depart- 
ment asked an appropriation ef something like $4,000,000 or more, 
and the House provided an appropriation of only $250,000. 
The Senate raised it to $2,000,000. We compromised in confer- 
ence on $1,000,000, which enables the department to train only 
5,000 of the 64,000 or more men in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
I am inquiring of the gentleman how many men does this 
$3,000,000 provide for the training of for a similar class of 
officers in the Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am not quite sure as to the 
similarity of service or class. It provides for those who are in 
the volunteer reserves to the extent of 10,000 men and 3.000 
officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Further in that particular, these volunteer 
officers receive 8 cents a mile when traveling to the training 
camps. The Senate incorporated an amendment providing that 
so far as the members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps are con- 
cerned their mileage while going for this 15 days’ training 
should be only 4 cents a mile. Has the gentleman considered 
the advisability of cutting down the mileage for the comparable 
branch of the service of the Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; men get the full amount of 


travel provided for under existing law. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It was strongly represented by the Senate 
conferees that the members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when 
summoned for 15 days’ training should not receive the maxi- 
mum of 8 cents a mile but only 4 cents a mile, for the reason 
that they were not obliged to stay overnight en route, they were 
not subjected to hotel expenses, and they were visiting camps 
near their homes, and that 4 cents a mile would be adequate. 
One reason why the House subcommittee declined to vote any 
compensation for their services is that if we had provided the 
full mileage for the complement that the War Department re- 
quested it would involve $1,000,000 alone for mileage. A re- 
duction to 4 cents imposed on the Government for 5,000 officers 
makes something like $250,000, which is quite a saving. Does 
not the gentleman think that the reserve officers of the Navy 
should receive only a like mileage that is paid to the Reserve 
Officers’ Corps in the Army? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is a matter that did not 
receive any consideration whatever. I imagine that the situa- 
tion is somewhat different with respect to the Navy than it is 
in the Army. The fact that the boys are called into camps 
close by and that they would not have to travel any great dis- 
tance is a factor in the Army, while in the case of the Navy 
they would have to travel from home to the seacoast in any 
event. The reason that the gentleman gives as to the change 
of the law as to reduction of mileage allowance for the Army 
would not apply to the Navy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can see that in some particulars it 
might not, but $3,000,000 for the Navy for the instruction of 
3,000 officers, as compared with $1,000,000 for the Army, is 
a rather large amount. We have 64,000 reserve officers in the 
Army, and we are only providing for 5,000, while in the Navy 
I do not know how many you have in reserve, but you are giv- 
ing training for 10,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The ratio would be about the 
same—$3,000,000 for 10,000 would not be greatly different per 
man from that allowed for training 5,000 men in the Army, 
The last I knew there were 60,000 men in the volunteer reserves. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
$3,000,000 does not include the retainer pay for the reserve of 
the Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. My judgment is that it does not. 
These men have already been transferred from classes where 
they received retainer pay to the yolunteer class, There has 
been a good deal of complaint about that, because they do not 
receive retainer pay. This provides for the calling out of 
10,000 men and 3,000 officers of the volunteer class and giving 
them training for a short period of time; and the sum is not 
sufficient to allow them retainer pay. 

Mr. BUTLER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. This is new—this $3,000,000 more money? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This question of the Naval Re- 
serve was a difficult question to handle, for the reason that 
there is a good deal of uncertainty as to the future Naval 
Reserve policy. There is legislation on this matter now pending 
before the gentleman’s own committee, 

Mr. BUTLER. Permit me to say that the heavy foot of the 
military end of the committee has been put on the neck of my 
bill so that it will never breathe another sigh. I am not criti- 
cizing my friend. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. There is no new legislation in 
this provision. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no new legislation, but it is new 
money. [Laughter.] I can not see wherein we gain anything 
by this conference if we are going to spend all this money. 
I do not criticize my friend from Michigan, for what he does I 
believe is right. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman speaks about the military 
end of the committee putting its foot on the bill 

Mr. BUTLER. The pay bill for the military arm is going to 
make it cost the Navy more. 

Mr. McKENZIE, I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BUTLER. Look at the bill and see. I am not mistaken. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yielded 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman from Iowa withhold 
a moment, that I may address the House for two minutes? 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a resolution has been intro- 
duced in the Senate giving the consent of the Senate to an 
adjournment of the House until the 8th day of August. We 
hope that resolution will be favorably considered in the Senate 
to-morrow. If that is done the House will be prepared to 
adjoura when we have concluded the business before us. My 
opinion is that the Senate is not likely to take action on the 
deficiency bill until late to-morrow, possibly not until the fol- 
lowing day, and in view of that fact and the situation with re- 
gard to other legislation between the two Houses which must 
be disposed of, I do not think it will be possible to present the 
resolution for adjournment until late Friday. I hope to be 
able to present it then. I hope I may be able to present it 
earlier than the time I have indicated, but there is no assur- 
ance as to that. We shall make every effort to dispose of the 
necessary business at an earlier hour, but it is absolutely essen- 
tial that Members remain here until the resolution is presented. 
If they are not here it may not be possible to get away. It 
may be necessary to send for gentlemen if they leave prior to 
that adjournment. It will not be fair to the Members who 
remain if others go prior to the time of adjournment. I trust 
that none of the Members will arrange by securing transporta- 
tion or otherwise to leave the city before late Friday or Satur- 
day. We must have not only a quorum here but a goodly pro- 
portion of Members if we are to conclude the work before us 
and get away as we hope to do, and it is the duty of every 
Member now here to remain until the motion for adjournment 
has been made and carried. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa is 
recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak out of order, in reply to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] is a very fluent and entertaining speaker, and, without 
detracting at all from his acknowledged abilities, to which I am 
as willing as any man in the House to pay tribute, I would 
say that perhaps the fluency and ease which so often character- 
ize him are somewhat aided by the circumstance that he is not 
at all hampered by questions of consistency nor troubled by 
consideration of the actual facts in the case. The gentleman 
said in the course of his remarks that I knew why the tariff 
bill had not been passed earlier, and I admit that I do. In 
fact, I thought everyone in the House knew: but as the gentle- 
man did not seem to know, I will give him some information, 

The reasons why the tariff bill has not been passed earlier are 
two: First, because it was decided in the Senate to lay aside the 
tariff bill and take up the revenue bill in the Senate instead, 
although the revenue bill was not passed by the House until 
after the tariff bill, and the revenue bill occupied the rest of the 
session ; second, because of the constant talk on every item and 
upon every conceivable subject, whether connected with the 
tariff or not, that has been everlastingly kept up by the Demo- 
crats in the Senate ever since the tariff bill came forth. 

But the time actually taken has been nothing like what the 
gentleman from Texas would lead you to believe. While he 
gives the date when hearings were begun on the pending bill in 
the House committee, he gives no dates as to when hearings 
were commenced on any of the Democratic bills. Possibly it is 
well that he gave the date when the hearings commenced, from 
which it appears that the House committee considered the bill 
carefully for months before it was reported. 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. : 

Mr. GARNER. I was correct, then, when I made the state- 
ment that the gentleman knew the reason why the tariff bill has 
not passed? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman was accurate for once, 

As the gentleman seems to be worried about the passage of the 
bill, let me say to him that we are going to pass the tariff bill 
at this session. It will not be a tariff bill that will have put 
upon it the stamp of perfidy and dishonor, as was put upon one 
Democratic tariff bill by a Democratic President. It will not be 
a tariff bill that will put 4,000,000 men out of employment, as the 
last Democratic tariff bill did in the spring and summer of 1914, 
but, on the contrary, it will be a tariff bill that will light the 
fires under the machinery, start the wheels whirring, and put 
business in motion, and give employment to all that need it. 
That is the kind of tariff bill that we will have. 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will it have the American valuation in it? 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is very anxious about 
the American valuation. 

Mr. GARNER. Sure. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The rates. will be mostly, specific, so 
that it will not be important. Let me say over again that. the 
gentleman is not troubled with consisteney. He endeavors to 
get the Republiean side troubled in case the American. valua- 
tion is not adopted and yet he himself has been foremost in 
denouncing the American valuation on this floor. The gentle 
man does nåt. worry about.consistency.. If he did, he would not 
have. troubled himself about. the delay that he said was.occur- 
ring in the Senate. We passed the tariff bill with speed in the 
House, and he complains about that. They are taking time in 
the Senate, and he complains about that. 

Mr. McPHERSON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McPHERSON., The gentleman from Texas said that in 
the Senate Senator Townsenp. made the statement that this 
was no time to pass: a tariff bill. I wonder if the gentleman 
from. Texas consulted the Rxconn and knows that what Senator 
‘TowNSEND stated was this: 
a . country. demand an Tariy determination 
ot question. The uncertainty in 
too high or too low tariffs: 

Instead of his making the statement that the gentleman from 
Texas attributed to him he made a statement to the very oppo- 
site, that this was a time when the country demanded the 
passage of the tariff bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would not. expect my friend from 
Texas.to be accurate on a matter of that kind: 

Mr. GARNER. Will the. gentleman permit me to read what 
the Senator did say? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to make a few remarks 
myself. THe gentleman from Missouri has already read from 
the Recorp. what the Senator said. 

Mr. GARNER, T shall get the gentleman more time, if he 
wants it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. T will look after that myself. I want 
to have another matter considered. 

Mr. GARNER: I shall put this into the Record to show ex- 
actly what Senator Townsenp did say. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: We have got it. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue with respect to this tariff bill is not 
going to be what the gentleman talked about. There has been 
too much delay, but the House is not responsible for. it, and 
the country now is interested in what the bill will contain. 

Mr. Speaker, just before the war, when the country had an 
opportunity to know what the Underwood tariff meant in times 
of peace, the common expression was that never again. would 
such a bill be adopted. In fact, many thought that the country 
had become so completely convinced from experience of the ben- 
‘efits of the protective system that the tariff would never again 
become a party matter. But at the present time our Democratic 
friends have been at a loss for an issue. The record made by 
the administration and Congress has been such that, although 
they have tried to talk about a “do-nothing” Congress, they 
never have been able to specify anything that Congress has not 
done which ought to be done, outside of the tariff bill which 
will soon be finished. This leaves them nothing to make a fight 
upon in the coming election except the tariff and, in the ab- 
sence of anything else, they have raised the old cry, which has 
been repeated on every occasion when a Republican tariff bill 
was under consideration. They assert that it will raise the cost 
of living, that it will nerense prices, and they base this on the 
old Demoeratie theory that the tariff is a tax which is added 
always to the price to the consumer, 

Mr. Speaker, I have been astonished to see that some news- 
papers; especially those in the city: of New: York, have been mis- 
led by this old worn-out theory that has so often been refuted 
by the facts in the case and the logic of the situation. Nothing 
is easier: to demonstrate than that the tariff is paid, as a rule, 
by either the foreigner or the importer, and no one realizes this 
better than the foreigner when the tariff is put upon his goods, 
or better than our o manufacturers when a tariff Is put upon 
their goods by a foreign country: There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule as to all rules, and one exception in this in- 
stunce is that of luxuries or other articles which are not manu- 
factured or produced in this country But with these exceptions 
we have no concern. Our concern relates to the allegation that 
the new tariff will greatly raise the cost of living. 

Mr. Speaker, I received a circular the other day that was sent 
out by some association. calling itself The Housewives League, 
but whieh is evidently an adjunct. of the Democratic campaign 
committee carrying on Demoeratic propaganda based on the old 
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Democratic doctrine that the tariff is a tax. In this circular 
it was declared that the new tariff would’ raise the price of 
sugar and immensely increase the cost of sugar to the American 
consumer. It is also asserted that the tariff on wool will raise 
the price of clothing, and absurd statements were made as to 
the effect: which the tariff on wool would have upon the price of 
a finished- garment. Let us consider the real facts in the case 
and we will then see how ridiculous some of these statements 
are. 
Whoever. got up this circular was so ignorant of the real 
situation that he or she did not know that the tariff. on sugar, 
as flxed in both the House and the Senate bills at this time, 
Is just the same as it is in the emergency. tariff bill that was 
enacted a year ago last May. While there is some movement 
in the Senate to make the rates higher, L do not expect to see 
higher rates adopted than now prevail. Sugar may be higher, 
but the tariff will have nothing to do with it. We have only 
to look back to the time when the emergency tariff was enacted 
and the rate on Cuban sugar, which furnishes practically all 
of our supply from abroad, was increased from.1 cent per pound 
to.1.6 cents per pound.. Our friends on the other side declared, 
and even asserted in the minority report which was filed by the 
Democratic members of the committee at the time the bill was 
reported, that this increase in the rates would be added to the 
price of sugar as soon as the bill was passed. Instead of that, 
sugar went down, down, down for the next nine months, 
especially going down, as it always does when the beet-sugar 
supply, came on the market. The whole Island of Cuba has 
been in a ferment ever since, because, as they say, and’ it must 
be admitted that it is a fact, we have compelled them to pay 
this additional charge in order to get their sugar upon our 
market. If the esteemed lady whose:name is attached to the 
circular to which I have referred could persuade the people of 
Cuba that they do not pay this tariff and that the people of the 
United States pay it, she will succeed in reversing the entire 
course of public opinion on that island, and incidentally pro- 
mote better feeling on their part, for they insist that it is 
greatly to their disadvantage. In this connection let me em- 
phasize that every year in normal times when beet sugar comes 
upon the market the price of sugar goes down from 1 to 2 
cents, and when the beet sugar goes off the market the price is 
raised correspondingly. By means of a: protective tariff we 
have saved the beet-sugar industry of this country; and by 
means of the beet-sugar production hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been saved to the people of this country by reason 
of the lower’ prices brought about by its. competition, Were 
there no competition in this country, then the foreigner could 
fix his price on sugar and the people of this country would 
have to pay the tariff. I repeat that instead of costing 
the consumer anything, the tariff on sugar has actually lowered 
the market price, and the foreigner’ has been compelled: to 
pay the duty. Experience has shown in thousands of cases, 
as well as that of sugar, that the building up of a home in- 
dustry has actually decreased prices to the consumer instead 
of increasing them. 

Another absurd statement in this circular is that the tariff 
on wool will raise the price of clothing. Here again the party 
who prepared the circular seems to be ignorant of the real facts 
as to what is in the present bill and in the present tariff. The 
fact is that, whether the rates used by the House or the rates 
reported by the Senate committee are taken for the permanent 
bill, in either event the rate upon wool will be less thau that 
now prevailing under the emergency tariff adopted over a 
year ago. The rate on scoured wool in the emergency: tariff is 
45 cents per pound: The rate fixed: by the House in the pend- 
ing bill was 25 cents: per pound on scoured wool, and by the 
Senate 33 cents per The rate can not be higher than 
that adopted by the Senate, and may be lower, se that in any 
event the rate on wool will be lower than that now prevailing, 
and if the price of cloth goes up it will not be by reason of 
any ruise in the tariff. F 

Wool was on the free list prior to the adoption of. the emer- 
gency tariff, which also increased the rates om cloth to corre- 
spond with the rate on wool. It was predicted that when this 
tariff went into force the price of clothing would go up. In- 
stead, it has been going down ever since. The fact is that 
the price of wool has very: little to do with the price of a suit 
of clothes or a. dress, as it was shown by, the comprehensive 
report on wool made by the tariff board in 1911. At that time, 

to the report, the cost. of the: finished: cloth in an 
ordinary suit of clothing was only 25 per cent of the retail 
price. At this time it can not exceed 20 per cent, as wages 
and general expenses are increased all out of: proportion, to the 
cost of materials. The tariff board also found that in women's 
clothing the cloth was not as much an element of cost as in the 
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men's, the proportion of labor and manufacturing expense 
n Higher, J think it is fair to say that at the present time 
in the ordinary suit or dress the cost of the cloth is not 20 per 
cent of the retail selling price, and of this 20 per eent the 
tariff forms a- small part, as the goods, except when of such a 
nature that they are mot manufactured in this country, are 
sold on a competitive basis, Ready-made clothing, which is 
used by the great mass of the people, whether it be for the 
women or men, was never cheaper than under the Payne bill, 
which carried a rate of 83 cents per pound on scoured wool. 
challenge anyone to refute this statement. According to the 
report of the Tariff Commission, a standard, high-grade men’s 
suit of all-wool cloth sold at that time at wholesale for $15.39 
and retailed from $23 up. 

There is much talk about the high rates on wheat and wheat 
products carried by the emergency tariff and in the proposed 
permanent bill, but Who has found that he paid any more for a 
loaf of bread by reason thereof? And as for cereal food, the 
price has been declining and will still continue to decline as 
the margin of profit will decrease. In the same circular to 
which I have referred there was a complaint about the tariff 
on small knives and certain kinds of table cutlery which now, 
of American make, retail at from 5 cents to 10 eents each 
at the 5 and 10 cent stores. The situation with reference to 
these articles is like that with reference to the rates on hosiery 
under the Payne bill, which were discussed when the Under- 
wood tariff bill was before the House and vigorously attacked 
by the Democrats. I heard gentlemen on that side at that time 


get up and say, with tears in their eyes, that 6 cents a pair 


that the Payne tariff had put on stockings would cause the very 
poor man to pay 6 cents more for every pair of stockings that he 
bought. I was moved by that tearful plea and I went to a store 
in this town to investigate the facts. There was no special 
sale, but in the ordinary course of business I bought a good, 
substantial pair of socks for 5 cents. I, presented them here on 


this floor, and for once my Democratic friends were silent., 


That is the only time I have ever known them to be, but they 
could not explain how a.man could buy a pair of socks for 5 
cents and have 6 cents added to the price by the tariff. 


Cheap hosiery is made under highly competitive conditions in 


the United States. It always will be, and is sold at wholesale 


as low, if not lower, than in any other part of the world, and. 


it is immaterial what rate is put upon them. It is the same 
way with cheap cutlery. It is not the wholesale cost that will 
trouble the American people, but the retail price. 

It is also urged that the tariff on meats will increase the cost 
of living. No one knows yet just what rates will be placed on 
meats, but it is not likely that they will be substantially higher 
than the present rates imposed by the emergency tariff bill, 
Yet it can eusily be proven that the emergency tariff did not 
raise the price of meats to the consumer. In fact, a Democratic 
Senator has recently put in the Recogp (June 27, p. 9496) 
a table showing that Wholesale beef prices decrensed after the 


levying of the emergency tariff was adopted, and therefore, he‘ 


asserted, the farmer got no benefit from the tariff and was 
being fooled thereby. Yet u few minutes before he had been 
arguing that tle prices had in fact been raised and the Ameri- 
can people conpelled to pay an increased price for their beef. 
Of course, both of these stutements could not be true, and the 
fact is that neither one of them is true. 

The American farmer got the benefit of the American market 
altiieugh the prices were not advanced but lowered. The real 
fact is that wholesule prices of beef were about the same in 
1921 as they were under the Payne bill, but the retail price was 
almost doubled. High wages, high rents, and high expenses, the 
retailer says, account for it, but it is certainly not the tariff. 
Qn the other hand, if the American farmer is driven out of 
business—and the long list of abandoned farms was enormously 
increased last year—what will be the effect on the prices of 
agricultural products? We have recently had an example. 
Fresh lamb is high and has been so all through this year. Why? 
Because we permitted the accumulations of frozen mutton in 
Australia and the great accumulations of wool from all over 
the world to be dumped on our market until American wool 
was not salable at any price, and ecarload after carload of 
sheep sold in Chicago for less than the freight without any 
benefit to the consumer. Utterly discouraged, and in many 
cases Also, utterly ruined, the flock growers sold their flocks, 
ov the flocks were sold for them at forced sale, and got out of 
the business. Naturally lambs are scarce and will be until an 
opportunity is afforded under a Republican tariff to restore 
normal conditions. Does anyone believe that it would lower 
prices to the consumer to drive out of business the American 
cattle grower and the American sheep grower, giving the con- 
trol of the prices to the Packers Trust which controls the great 
foreign slaughtering establishments of South America? Is it 


not plain, on the other hand, with reference to food and farm 
products as to other articles, that the American public will buy 
them at a lower price if the American farmer is permitted to 
supply the American market and induced to stay on the farm 
instead of deserting it for the city. The American farmer can 
go into no trust. He can not fix the price of his products, for 
it is fixed by the demand for it and the willingness of the pur- 
chaser to buy it. He is the great consumer and purchaser of the 
articles produced in our great manufacturing centers, and when 
he fails the country as a whole must fail. 

But, it is said, if the tariff has net in fact raised the prices 
what benefit is it to the farmer? The answer is easy. It gives 
to the farmer the American market, the greatest and best mar- 
ket in the world, and insures an outlet for his products at a 
price which can not be unreasonable and yet gives him an op- 
portunity to live, and whatever rise there has been in some 
farm products has not been reflected in retail prices. 

Recently in the Senate a long list ef imported articles was 
exhibited which it was shown that the importer had sold at 
profits varying from 200 per cent to 1,500 per cent. It is said 
that these cases are exceptions, and perhaps this is true, 
although they were numerous; but they do show this, that the 
consumer gets no benefit from a reduction of a tariff which puts 
the American producer out of the market and the importer 
never gives the consumer the benefit of the reduced price of the 
article which he has purchased abroad, but simply sells it 
enough lower than the American price to drive the American 
producer out of business, and that this reduction is not enough 
to affect the retail price. The reductions in the ‘tariff made by 
the Underwood bill have simply brought enormous fortunes to 
the importers with no appreciable benefit to the American con- 
sumer. The transfer of the market to the American producer 
will build up all lines of ‘trade in this country and bring us back 
to.a true Republican prosperity such as we have never had in 
times of peace under a Democratic tariff. 

Mr. Speaker, every possible obstacle has been placed in the 
way of the enactment of the pending tariff bill. The Demo- 
cratic leaders do not want an opportunity to be given before 
election for the bill to show ‘its beneficent effects. In the gen- 
eral prosperity which has always resulted from the operation 
of a Republican protective tariff bill prices of some articles are 
likely to rise. That goes with prosperity. But they will not 
rise so much as wages will rise and employment increase. Thus 
the farmer and the wage earner alike will be enabled to have a 
higher and not a lower scale of living. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time the McKinley bill was enacted the 
same attack was made upon it that is now being made on the 
pending bill. The false cry was raised that it would immensely 
inerense the cost of living. McKinley was defeated for Con- 
gress, but the actual workings of the bill showed the fallacy of 
the predictions und made McKinley President. If the Ameri- 
can people view the pending bill in the light of experience and 
not according to the theories and denunciations of Democratic 
leaders, they will not be frightened by the bogy of high prices 
that is now being set up. They will realize that it is merely 
a scarecrow constructed for political purposes, and that ‘the 
real truth is that Republican tariffs have always brought 
American prosperity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the mo- 
tion to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 62: On page 5, line 8, after the fi 
colon and this language: additional storage fa 
all, 895.000.“ : 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in di nt. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 64: Page 52, after the figures In line 11, insert: 
“for new construction and procurement of aircraft and equipment, 
$6,537,000; for new construction, buildings and improvements at air 
stations, $300,000." 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur with an amendment, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Kevuey of Michigan moves to recede front the disagreement to 
Senate amendment No. 64 and concur with the following amendment: 
In licu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“For new construction and procurement of aircraft and equipment, 


res insert a semi- 
ities, $80,000; in 
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$6,537,000; for new construction, Bh ge gh ana improvements at air 
stations, at a total cost not to exceed Ollows: Anacostia, 

. C., $50,000 ; Pearl Harbor, Hawali, $150,000 ; "Quantico, Va., $80,000.” 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much time does the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield the gentleman five min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I have no objections to this amend- 
ment, but I desire to tell this House what I have helped to do 
for the farmers of the United States since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, during the time I have been a Member of 
the House of Representatives the following are some of the 
farm measures that I have advocated and assisted in passing 
through Congress: 

1. Aided in establishing the Federal farm loan system, 
under which loans are made directly to farmers at low rates of 
interest. 

2. Legislation authorizing the establishment of the great 
power plants and war development at Muscle Shoals, with a 
view of manufacturing nitrates for cheaper fertilizers to the 
farmers in times of peace. I am now endeavoring to get this 
plant turned over to Henry Ford in order that he may manufac- 
ture cheap fertilizer for the farmers. I am a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee which has held the hearings on 
Henry Ford's proposal; and I have been an earnest advocate for 
the Government’s acceptance of Ford's offer. 

8. To investigate and encourage the adoption of improved 
methods of farm management and farm practice. 

4. For carrying out the provisions of the act authorizing the 
establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry. 

5. To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and dis- 
seminate information concerning live stock, dairy, and other 
animal products. 

6. Authorizing the preparation and distribution of reports on 
animal industry. 

7. Providing for experimentation and investigation in the 
dairy industry. 

8. For inspection as to contagious diseases of animals and 
their prevention, quarantine when necessary, etc. 

9. For investigating animal tuberculosis and its prevention. 

10. For investigation and experimentation in animal breed- 
ing, husbandry, feeding, etc.; including cooperation with State 
agricultural experiment stations. 

11. Providing for the development of live-stock production in 
the cotton districts of the United States. 

12. For collecting and distributing information as to supply, 
demand, commercial disposition, quality, and market prices of 
dairy and poultry products. 

18. Providing for investigating the preparation for market- 
ing, handling, grading, packing, pressing, drying, storing, trans- 
portation, and preservation of poultry and eggs. 

14. Authorizing bulletins on hogs and cattle raising in the 
South. 

15. For investigation of the disease of hog cholera and its 
control and eradication. 

16. For enforcement of the provisions of the meat inspection 
act. 

17. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to secure infor- 
mation as to the number of different classes and grades of 
marketable live stock and other such information as would 
prove of value to farmers and live-stock men. 

18. For the investigation of plant diseases. 

19. For investigation of insects affecting fruits, orchards, 
vineyards, and nuts; publication of bulletins as to how to rid 
trees and orchards of same. 

20. For collecting and distributing information concerning the 
market prices and commercial movements of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

21. For investigation of insects affecting southern field crops, 
including insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar cane. 

22. Similar legislation in connection with such products as 
potatoes, sugar, beets, cabbage, onions, tomatoes, peas, etc. 

23. For the investigation and improvement of cereals and 
methods of cereal production and study of cereal diseases. 

24. To direct the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect 
the provisions of the United States grain standards act. 


25. For the investigation with view to improvement of grades 
of alfalfa, clover, and other forage crops. 

26. To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate the 
relative utility and economy of agricultural products for food, 
clothing, and other uses in the home, with special suggestions 
of plans and methods for the more effective utilization of such 
products for these purposes. 

27. For removing the tariff tax on bagging and ties and agri- 
cultural implements; also such other legislation as would 
lighten the costs of implements used by the farmers. 

28. Aided in drafting and also introduced a bill to establish 
the Bureau of Markets as it now is, giving valuable assistance 
and information to both producer and consumer. This bureau 
has rendered invaluable service to the farmers of the country. 

29. Investigation and reporting on the utilization of water for 
farm irrigation. 

80. To carry into effect provisions of the act to establish ex- 
perimental stations in connection with the colleges established 
in the several States. Such stations have done excellent work, 
especially the experimental station in Mississippi. 

31. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enforce the 
provisions of the act providing for cooperative extension work 
between the agricultural colleges of the several States. This 
work has also meant much to the farmers of the various States. 

82. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to make studies 
among the farmers of the United States in the matter of rural 
credits and other forms of cooperation in the various com- 
munities and to diffuse among the people useful information 
growing out of these studies. 

83. For exploration and investigation to determine possible 
sources of supplies of potash, nitrates, and other natural fer- 
tilizers. 

84. For investigating, demonstrating, and promoting the use 
of standards of the different grades, qualities, and conditions of 
cotton and for investigating the ginning, grading, stapling, 
baling, marketing, compressing, and tare of cotton. 

85. For farmers’ cooperative demonstration and demonstra- 
tion of the best methods of meeting the ravages of the cotton 
boll weevil; for publication of pamphlets instructing farmers as 
to best methods of destroying the boll weevil. 

86. For the Federal farm loan bank system and long-time 
credits. 

37. Aided in passing the Smith-Lever agricultural extension 
act. 

38. Aided in providing for the publication and free distribu- 
tion of farmers’ bulletins. 

89. Advocated and aided in passing the cooperative farm 
marketing act. 

40, Aided in passing the extension of the War Finance Cor- 
poration act. 

41. Favored legislation providing that surplus Army trucks 
and other machinery left over after the war should be placed 
in the hands of the State and county authorities for the pur- 
poses of building roads, thereby aiding the farmers in expediting 
shipments, 

42. Aided in passing the bill building ships by which farmers’ 
products can be shipped in American boats all over the worla, 

43. Aided in putting through the amendment on the Federal 
road act by which farm-to-market roads were provided. 

44. Aided legislation authorizing rural free deiivery. 

45. Aided in extending and developing the parcel post law, 
which has been a big boom to the farmers in the interior of the 
country in making small shipments. 

46. Favored all legislation tending to promote the general 
welfare of the farmers of the country. 

47. Advocated all laws to help the farmer in the profitable dis- 
position of his products. 

48. Have fought for lower railroad freight rates in order that 
the farmers may realize a reasonable sum on their sales. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan to recede and concur, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 65: 

Page 52, line 14, strike out $7,866,950,” and insert $14,703,950.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur with an amendment, which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 


moves to recede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Keniær of Michigan moves that the House recede from its dis- 
ent Senate amendment No. 65 and concur therein with the 


401 lien of the sum proposed insert . $14,683,050." 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 86: Page 66, line 7, after the word “ destroyers,” 
insert “together with the sam of $10,000,000, which is hereby appro- 
priate’, and in addition thereto such amount, = ex $8, i 

y be by the Navy Department, by appli n upon the 
Obligations of the Navy bebe for ‘ Increase of the Navy’ from 


t 
rtment of any obligation or debt or of any note or — . — 
erefor to the United 


r 5 to whom the Navy Department m 
ohi eas Gn AENT * supplies furnished or work done on account of 
‘Increase of the Navy 

Mr. KELLEY of “Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur with an amendment, which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves to recede and concur with an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Kerer of Michigan — 2 that the House recede from its 
disagreement to Senate amendment No. 86 and concur 1 with the 
* amendment: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment sert the following: together with the sum of $7, 00,000, which 
a hereby 2087800 as i and in addition thereto such amount, not ex- 

N as may be realized at face value with accrued pater 
mer 2 for ee RL oe upon Zaa obligations of 
the Navy 1 at Ba for ' 5 . the Navy m any ent, 
such assignment being hereby authorized, by the United States ping 
Board or the for debe oF Feet Corporation to the Navy ent 
any obligation gh * tor of an Png or other securities h as security 
therefor owing t United tes Shipping Board 


of the Navy.’ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the effect of the Senate amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The purpose of this amendment 
is twofold: First, it appropriates an additional $7,500,000 for 
new construction outright; and, second, it transfers to the 
Navy Department obligations owing to the Shipping Board by 
one of the corporations doing business with the Navy. This 
was done for the purpose of making it possible for this cor- 
poration to carry on the Navy contracts without embarrassment 
and at the same time gradually wipe out its obligations to the 
Shipping Board; that if the Shipping Board had proceeded to 
collect this indebtedness in full and at once the chances are that 
work which that corporation is doing for the Navy could not 
lave been completed. It would have embarrassed the Navy 
Department in the completion of its contracts and possibly have 
destroyed the corporation. For that reason these obligations 
owing the Shipping Board are by this amendment transferred 
to the Navy Department and can be handled without loss to the 
Government, on the one hand, and without collecting them so 
rapidity on the other that the corporation would fail and be 
unable to complete its naval contracts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I caught the reading of the suggested 
amendment of the gentleman, it included the idea of accrued 
interest, whereas the Senate amendment does not refer to any 
accrued interest, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Senate amendment did not 
provide that these obligations transferred from the Shipping 
Board to the Navy Department should be realized upon at full 
face value, and the amendment referred to was included so 
that there would be no discounting of these obligations, and 
also that any aecrued interest on these notes or obligations 
would have to be paid also. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the Government is going to receive 
from this private corperation the full face value of their 
claims with accrued interest? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And have the Navy get the benefit of the 
work under construction in those private yards? 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
3 yield three minutes to me? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will I yield the gentleman 
from South Carolina three minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will try to explain the 
situation. The Submarine Boat Co. owed the Shipping Board 
$8,000,000. The Submarine Co. offered to pay $5,000,000 to the 
Shipping Board in settlement of the claim. ‘The Navy De- 
partment and the Shipping Board have made some arrange- 
ment between them which was reflected in this Senate amend- 
ment, whereby the Shipping Board transferred to the Navy. 
Department the notes of the Submarine Boat Co. The Subma- 
rine Boat Co. is allied with the Electric Boat Co. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the stock of the Submarine Boat Co. is 
owned by the Electric Boat Co. The Electric Boat Co. is now 
constructing ships for the Navy, and the Navy will owe them 
$11,000,000. The Navy is going to take these notes of the 
Shipping Board and set them off against the account due by 
the Navy Department to the Electric Boat Co. The result 
of it is that notes representing $8,000,000 that are owned by 
the Shipping Board are transferred to the Navy Department 
and the Shipping Board gets nothing. The Shipping Board is 
going to come to Congress and is going to say, Congress took 
away from us claims amounting to $8,000,000 upon which 
we relied for the transaction of our business, and must there- 
fore give us $8,000,000 in a deficiency bill.” I think they will 
have a very good claim upon us, and that will certainly hap- 
pen. Anean of a doubtful claim, however, they will get 
$8,000,000 cash. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not that running around a circle and fol- 
lowing your tail? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is about as good an 
instance of it as I ever knew of. The only thing on earth 
that induced me to agree to it in the conference report was 
the fact that they said to us that they were afraid they can 
not collect more than $5,000,000 unless they do transfer it to 
the Navy, and they hope the Navy can collect $8,000,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that we take from the Public 
Treasury so many million dollars and turn them over to the 
Shipping Board for these notes? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, no. The Shipping 
Board simply transfers the notes. But I state that hereafter 
the Shipping Board will come in and ask for an $8,000,000 
deficit, if I am anything of a prophet. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Navy Department probably 
owes this concern $11,000,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. Which concern? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I had better not mention the 
name. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Electric Boat Co. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not know which is the 
subsidiary company, but the Navy owes that company some 
$11,000,000. That company, or the parent. of it, owes the 
Shipping Board $8,000,000. Now the notes are transferred 
from the Shipping Board to the Navy, and will be used as a 
set-off to what the Navy owes the company. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is my friend satisfied that it will not cost the 
Government anything? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If the Shipping Board could col- 
lect this $8,000,000 and use it for its own purposes I think it 
would be better to keep the whole account in the Shipping 
Board and pay this contractor what is due for the naval ships. 
But the trouble is that two agencies of the Government are 
doing business with this corporation. If one of these agencies 
proceeds to collect it probably destroys the company, so that the 
eontract with the other agency of the Government could not be 
carried out. We have these vessels in various stages of con- 
struction. If the Shipping Board should collect the $8,000,000 
in claims against the company it would break the company and 
we would have to go on and take charge of the concern and 
finish up the ships ourselves, and that would involve no end of 
trouble and expense. On the other hand, if the accounts owing 
the Shipping Board are transferred to the Navy and we proceed 
to set off from time to time as much as this corporation can 
stand, in the end probably the Government will get the 
$8,000,000 that the submarine company owes the Shipping 
Board, and it will not cost us any more to finish the ships. 

Mr. BUTLER. It will not require any more appropriation? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; there is no appropriation, 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr CHINDBLOM. Will the chairman of the committee 
agree as to the effect of the remarks of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Brnxxs] that as a matter of fact the 
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Shipping Board gets no quid pro quo for its $8,000,000 at this 
time? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, No; it does not get a thing. That 
is one reason why I have been a little suspicious about the 
transaction. [Laughter.] But after careful consideration I 
am satisfied that it is a good thing to do. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr, OLIVER. In order that we may be prepared, however, to 
refuse a request of the Shipping Board, it is proper to say that 
the committee had no information that $5,000,000 was in fact 
offered to the Shipping Board. It was hearsay, and even if 
$5,000,000 was in fact offered to the Shipping Board, it was prob- 
ably induced by reason of this proposed transfer. The com- 
panies owing it, recognizing that there might be more collected 
out of them if this transfer were made, offered to make a com- 
promise by offering the $5,000,000. I mention that in order that 
you may understand that these papers in the hands of the Ship- 
ping Board are probably worth nothing in the absence of power 
on the part of the Navy to collect. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We put into this amendment the 
proviso that the Navy could not shave the notes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 91: Page 61, after line 18, insert: That any 
officer of the Navy who has served four years as chief of a bureau in 
the Navy Department and shall be retired su uent to the completion 
of such period of service for physical 1 ue to wounds inflicted 


by the enemy while in the performance of his duty shall be retired with 
the rank. pay, and allowances now authorized by law for the retirement 


of a chief of bureau.” 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


House recede and concur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves that the House recede and concur with an amendment. 
The Clerk will report the motion of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan moves that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 91 and agree to the 
same with the following amendment: In line 1 of the matter inserted 
by said amendment, insert, after the word “ has,” the word “ hereto- 


fore.” 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I think perhaps I 


had better make a short explanation of this amendment, and the 
best explanation I think that can be made is a letter from the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy, which gives the reason for it. I 
read: 


I have the honor to submit for the consideration of your committee, 
with the hope that it mar be included as a 8 of the pending 
naval appropriation bill, the following draft of legislation. 

* 0 y . * * * * 

This provision is intended to authorize the retirement in the next 
higher grade of Capt. Hutch I. Cone, who served as Engineer in Chief 
with the rank of rear admiral for a period of four years from May 
18, 1909, to May 17, 1913, inclusive. 

‘The reason for making this recommendation is because of the fact 
that Captain Cone is su cing } from physical aain due to wounds 
inflicted by the enemy in the late war, and to permit his retirement as 
Engineer in Chief would give him only such privileges as are now 
enjoyed by the same class of officers in the Army pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the natiónal defense act as amended June 4, 1920, although 
the privilege is extended to the Army officers regardless of the cause 
of their retirement. The facts in the case, briefly stated, are: On 
October 10, 1918, at 9.30 a. m., the Irish mail ship Leinster was sunk 
by torpedo fire from a German submarine in the Irish Sea about 15 
miles from Kingstown. Captain Cone was on the boat deck cutting 
away the lashings on the ship’s life rafts when the second torpedo ex- 

joded in the hull directly underneath him. He was rescued after 
being in the water about two hours, taken to Dublin Castle Hospital suf- 
fering from shock and eral Draining and multiple compound fracture 
of right tibia, simple fracture of right and left fibulas, synovitis and 
hemorrhagic effusions about right knee joint. In hospitals under treat- 
January 23, 1919. 

‘The record of Captain Cone since his entry into the service September 
5, 1890, has been exceptional and meritorious, and for service rendered 
during the World War as commander of the United States Naval Avia- 
tion Forces on foreign service in France he was awarded decorations 
by the United States, French, British, and Italian Governments, 


This officer was at the head of one of the bureaus here prior 
to the war. Because of his physical injuries, of course, he can 
not be promoted, and this makes it possible to give him the 
rank of rear admiral. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why do you change words? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. “Heretofore” 
include anybody else. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a meritorious case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


so as not to 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 92: P. 68, line 23, af 9 < 
wise,” insert: “ Provided, That ail — or esye ier wou oe 
material, under authorization of law heretofore or hereafter placed 
with Government-owned establishments, shall be considered as obliga- 
tions in the same manner as provided for similar orders or contracts 
eisai m porate Seer tte ny ana 9 for 2 work of 

a e e 
orders or contracts placed with KR m dap contractors.” Sec yoo: = 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
prae that the House recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
men 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; I yield five minutes to my 
colleague from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, on what 
subject? 

Mr. CRAMTON. On the question of the development of 
Muscle Shoals. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

I present for the consideration of Congress the following 
ne rh ced adopted by the Michigan State Farm Bureau June 

Whereas the Michigan State Farm Bureau believes that the comple- 
tion and operation of the Muscle Shoals power and nitrates projects are 
of utmost importance to the Nation and will be of great economic 
benefit to consumers of fertilizer and electric power as well as an 
important asset to the Government in time of war; and 

ereas the Government shows no inclination to complete the project 
itself and has had a competent proposal to complete this important 
project, namely, the Ford Muscle Shoals offer; and 
ae wearing eg Ford offer has been in the hands of the Government for 


the farmers now consider to be 8 special interests, such de- 
lays continuing even though the public, 8 in . has 
0 


The Clerk will report the next 


meeting at LANEN (Fadl 13, in behalf of P7000 Michigan Farm Bureau 
on 


Michigan Member in Congress, urging bis most earnest sup ort for the 
e 


e support of the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau membership in that action. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The proposed amendment applies not only 
to the Navy Department but to all departments and establish- 
ments of the Government. I think the House would be inter- 
ested in some explanation as to the reason for this legislation 
and what will be its ultimate effect. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this proviso is in- 
serted in the bill to accomplish the following purpose: The con- 
tinuing appropriations of the Navy, such as for new construc- 
tion or for public works, are available until expended, and of 
course they do not enter into this question at all; but the annual 
appropriations, if they are not obligated, revert to the Treasury 
at the end of the fiscal year. In the case of an order placed 
with a navy yard that is not regarded as a contract in the same 
light as an order placed with a private concern; so that along 
in the latter part of the year, in May, we will say, if the Navy 
Department wishes to place an order with a navy yard that 
work must be entirely completed within the fiscal year, other- 
wise the navy yard does not have the money available to com- 
plete the work. In the coming year and perhaps for years to 
come the navy yards must of necessity operate on a very limited 
amount of work, and in view of the circumstances we thought 
it would be only fair to remove this handicap so as to permit 
the navy yards to continue work during the last two or three 
months of the year, by taking work which could not be completed 
before July 1 and therefore would have to go to private con- 
cerns. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is this for work which is let upon com- 
petitive bidding? 
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Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; or any other kind. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. But it does not have to be competitive 
bidding? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am not sure that the law re- 
quires it, but the navy yards, of course, make an estimate. 
That is as far as they can go. They estimate the cost of doing 
the work. The outside concerns make absolute bids, and then 
the navy yard estimate is considered against the outside bid. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. But the navy yard will not be any better 
fitted or qualified or empowered to make a binding contract than 
it now is. Is not that so? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is true. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So that a navy yard will make an esti- 
mate as to the cost of a piece of work against a private concern, 
and the estimate of the navy yard is adopted, and the navy yard 
will proceed with the work; and if they have a deficiency and 
can not finish the work for the money that has been appropri- 
ated, they will come back to Congress for an additional appro- 
priation. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. What the gentleman says is 
entirely correct; but I wanted to make it clear what we are 
seeking to accomplish here, namely, that during the last two or 
three months of the year a navy yard is not in as good a posi- 
tion to get work from the Government as an outside concern, 
and at a time when so many thousands of men are being dis- 
charged from the navy yards we felt that this might be only a 
fair thing to do. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But is not the effect of it that a navy 
yard toward the close of the year might make an estimate for 
a piece of work, take that work, and rely upon an appropriation 
for the next fiscal year to give it sufficient funds and sufficient 
authority to finish the work? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; they could not do that. 
They would not be safe in doing it, because at the end of the 
year their appropriations would end; and if Congress should 
withhold new appropriations, the work would be suspended in 
midair. This is to cure that situation. This is in the direct 
line of easing off a situation which we all recognize as existing 
in the navy yards of the country. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it the opinion of the gentleman, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, that the navy yards would be 
limited by the amount of the current appropriation? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So that they could not make estimates 
and tentative contracts beyond the amount of money appropri- 
ated for the current year? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. McPHERSON. In other words, this provision is neces- 
sary in order to allow the navy yards to be considered at all 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan (interposing). During the latter 
part of the year. 

Mr. McPHERSON. During the latter part of the year. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the mo- 
tion to recede and concur. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 93: Page 69, after line 5, insert the Eran $ 

“That the naval appropriation act approved June 4, 1920, is hereby 
amended so that any chaplain in the Naval Reserve Force who was 
more than 50 years of age on the date of said act, and who now holds 
the confirmed rank of commander, may be transferred to and appointed 
in the same permanent grade and rank in the regular Navy, not in the 
line of promotion and not eligible for retirement: Provided, That any 
chaplain transferred to the regular Navy in accordance with this au- 
thorization shall be wholly retired without pay upon attaining the age 
ot 64 years or 8 3 incapacitated for active duty: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing contained in this act shall operate to in- 
crease the number of chaplains with the rank of commander as now 
authorized by law.” 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not this exactly the same paragraph that 
we passed in that little omnibus bill, which provides for two 
chaplains without retirement? The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] will remember that he questioned me about it. 
This has passed through the House twice. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; this is the same provision 
upon which the House has acted before. 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I remember my friend said he hoped 
to live to see the time when this would be carried out, and I 
hope it will be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
whether there are any enforced retirements of officers and 
enlisted personnel by reason of this bill similar to the forced 
retirement of officers and enlisted men in the Army? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The bill provides for dropping 
from the service 339 reserve officers, and that is all. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Out of how many? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is all there are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the active list of the Navy you have 
not forced the retirement of any officers or enlisted men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is true; but the situation 
is quite different as between the Army and the Navy. I am 
not as well informed about the Army as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin; but my understanding is that the Army expanded 
— officer personnel all that it was permitted to do under the 

W. 


Mr. STAFFORD, It did not go to the full limit; but it 
went pretty far. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Navy Department never did 
that. Under existing law the Navy Department could have 
5,500 regular officers of the line and about 2,200 officers of the 
staff. They have at the present time only 4,100 officers of the 
line. So that they were under their authorization when this 
bill was brought into the House by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee about 1,400 officers of the line. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, it is the rule of the 
Navy to have 4 per cent of the enlisted personnel—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Four per cent of the authorized 
strength, and the authorized strength has never been changed 
from 137,500. You figure 4 per cent of 137,500 and that will 
give you the number it is authorized to have in the line of the 
Navy, or about 5.500. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There has been no movement as far as the 
Navy is concerned to reduce the officer personnel so far as the 
number of men coming into the officer personnel from the Naval 
Academy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No restrictions from that quar- 
ter. But we had about 1,500 reserve officers in the Navy a year 
ago. Perhaps there were more, but through legislation from 
the committee of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bur- 
LER] that number was reduced until the reserve officers were 
entirely eliminated except 339, leaving only about 4,100 officers 
of the line. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as the legislation of this Congress 
is concerned, as far as it applies to the Navy, there is no restric- 
tion whatever on the number of officers that may go up to the 
4 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that the policy, that we are going to 
add to the forces as they graduate, whereas in the Army we are 
reducing the personnel and cutting down the expenditures? We 
are making an effort to economize in one branch of the service 
and no effort in the other. p 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The House agreed to commission 
but 200 from the Naval Academy this year, but before the legis- 
lation could be enacted into law the graduating class had gone 
out and were commissioned, and that is water over the dam. 
With a Navy of 86,000 men we will have but about 6,000 com- 
missioned officers, which is a much better showing than can be 
made for the Army with 125,000 men. 

Mr. BUTLER. There will be more than that; there will be 
over 7,000. I want to say that the language which you have 
agreed to will be hereafter known as the authorized strength of 
the Navy of 86,000. How they are going to get any more officers 
I do not understand. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If that is true, then my answer 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin would not be right. If 86,000 
is interpreted to be the authorized strength, my answer to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is incorrect. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think there will be an effort to hold that 
the authorized strength of the Navy is 86,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far as the future is concerned, there 
can be no additions until that number is reduced. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The only way to get them into 
the Navy is from the Naval Academy. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McARTHUR. For the benefit of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, I want to say that the Naval Affairs Committee has 
reported a bill reducing the number of midship men that a 
Member of Congress appoints rom five to two. If that bill 
passes, as I assume it will—— 
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Mr. BUTLER. It will never pass 

Mr. MeARTHUR. Also, bn making tee enlisted 
strength 86,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Has any effort been made to get a rule to 
make that bill in order? 

Mr. BUTLER, I will answer that question, yes; but the 
heavy foot has heen put on the neck of aah mre We gain noth- 
ing but a change in the style of deadly weapo 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that is the much acre boast of 
economy of this Congress about which we have heard so much. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman need not scold me; he should 
go to the other end of the Avenue. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will yield. 

Mr. OLIVER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
after the passage of this bill the authorized strength of the 
Navy will be 86,000? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I did not say that; that was not 
my understanding, but the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Buran] puts that interpretation on it. 

Mr. BUTLER. The courts of the United States will have to 
settle that. 

Mr. OLIVER. There is a bill pending that seeks to do that, 
but this bill does not change the existing law. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think it is the idea of Mr. 
Burer that when 86,000 men only are provided for, as is the 
ease in the pending bill, that such a provision would be con- 
strued by the legal department as a change of authorization 
from 137,000 te 86.000 men. This would have the effect of re- 
ducing the authorized officer personnel from 5,500 officers of 
the line to 3,440, with corresponding reductions in the staff. 
I very much doubt the likelihood of such a construction, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, there is another legal depart- 
ment, I would say to my friend from Alabama. 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not think that that is even the purpose 
of the legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not an astute lawyer, but I can read 
quite well, and I am very much mistaken if that is not a limita- 
tion on the number. You can not employ more than that, and 
therefore that is the authorized strength. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that it was certainly not the inten- 
tion nor the purpose of the committee nor of Congress to fix 
86,000 as the number on which the officer personnel would be 
determined, and that will have to be done, if done at all, by 
positive legislation such as I understand the gentleman’s eom- 
mittee bas reported. 

Mr, BUTLER. Yes; we have reported it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr, TOWNER. I do not think this proceeding on the confer- 
ence report ought to pass without expressing what I know is in 
the minds of almost all if not all of the membership of the 
House. Certainly we are under a very great debt of obligation 
to this committee in the first place for the passage of the House 
bill. and again for the splendid manner in which they haye man- 
aged the conference so that the conference report only confirms 
in the main the action taken by the House in the drafting of 
the bill, [Applause.] I think it is perhaps not to be wondered 
at when we consider the charaeter of the gentlemen who consti- 
tute this Committee and the managers on the part of the House. 
The mention of the names of these gentlemen te the member- 
ship alone will carry not only weight but consideration and 
honor. There is Mr. Kevtey, of Michigan, the chairman. [Ap- 
plause.] I think there has never been a more splendid fight on 
the floor of the House than was led by the chairman of this com- 
mittee on the passage of the House bill. It was contested by 
vigorous and able Members of the House, and yet when the bill 
left us I am quite sure that it came more nearly expressing the 
desire and purpose of the people of the United States than any 
bill ‘ever reported by any naval committee that ever had to do 
with the transactions under consideration. [Applause.] We 
should realize, and I know that the Members realize, that it is 
something more than a mere transaction when we consider the 
action of this administration and the membership of the House 
and the Senate, without regard to party, in the earnest endeavor 
to secure a fair and reasonable limitation upon the armaments 
of the world; and in that regard the action of this committee 
has been in exaet accordance with the purposes of the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, let me read the names of the other members of 
this committee of conference, all of them eminent and entitled 
to high honor and praise for their work. There is Mr. FRENCH, 
of Idaho, whose speech on the House bill was one of the best de- 
livered. [Applause.] Then there is Mr. Mappen, of Illinois 


[applause], who almost daily lays this House under obligation 
to him for his management of the important affairs committed 
to him. There is Mr. Byrnes, of South Carolina [applause], 
who not only does honor to the minority but also to the House 
itself. Then there is Mr. OLIVER, of Alabama. [Applause.] 
I think him the peer of any man who has been on the Naval 
Committee of the House in knowledge and application and devo- 
tion to its work. 

So I desire only to express what I believe to be the feeling of 
obligation that this House owes to these gentiemen for the work 
they have done not only for the House but for the country, 
Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADDITION AL COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill (H. R. 12078) to provide additional compensa- 
tion for certain civilian employees of the Government of the 
United States and of the District of Columbia during the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1923, with Senate amendments thereto, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to call up the bill H. R. 12078, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendments. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has added seven 
amendments to the $240 additional compensation bill, as fol- 
lows: 

The amount for the Senate has been increased by $4,080, to 
include 17 employees, paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Se ae and not included in the original estimate of cost for 
1923. 


Eight hundred and ninety-four thousand dollars has been 
included for the national home for disabled soldiers. This 
item was not included in the House bill, due to a misunder- 
standing between the committee and the War Department. 
The committee assumed that the War Department figures cared 
for the homes and the War Department assumed that the Sol- 
diers’ Homes Board had submitted a separate estimate for 
their employees. 

The Navy Department amount is increased from $444,720 
to $458,640, due to an error by the Navy Department in sub- 
mitting its original estimate to the House committee. The 
estimate of the Navy Department for those who are entitled to 
the bonus as originally submitted was corrected twice before 
the House committee acted upon it, and the corrections sub- 
mitted to the House have been corrected twice since it left 
the House and went to the Senate, so that the Navy Department 
has had five different proposals before the House to fix the 
figures correctly. 

The amount for the Naval Establishment is increased from 
$42,000 to $78,480, due to an error by the Navy Department in 
submitting its original estimates to the House committee. 

The amount for the Post Office Department is reduced from 
$359,280 to $352,800, due to error of the Post Office Department 
in including employees added by the Senate to the 1923 post 
office bill and eliminated in conference. The sum for the Post 
Office Department is made payable from the postal revenues 
instead of from the General Treasury. 

On account of employees engaged upon work for the Treasury 
Department in connection with the redemption of war-savings 
securities, $12,000 is added for the Post Office Department, 
payable from the General Treasury. 

The total of the House bill is increased on account of these 
additions by $954,000, so that that makes the total of the bill 
$37,341,012 as against $36,287,012 as the bill passed the House. 
All of these figures are correct, We have tabulated them, 
checked them off, and find that the employees to which they 
refer are entitled to the bonus. 

I move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Are there any employees of the House 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House who are in a 
similar position to those now receiving a bonus out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate? 

Mr, MADDEN. They have all been provided for. These were 
additional employees of the Senate, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
concurred in. 
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PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUPREME COURT REPORTS, 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H, R. 11450, with Senate amend- 
ments, to disagree to the Senate amendment No. 11, and con- 
cur in all the other amendments except No. 7, and to concur 
in that with an amendment striking out the figure “ $8,500” 
and substituting for it “$8,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up 
from the Speaker’s table the bill which the Clerk will report 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11450) to provide for the printing and distribution of 
the Supreme Court Reports and amending sections 225, 226, 227, and 
228 of the Judicial Code. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read, as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: Page 1, line 7, after“ volumes,“ insert (as.“ 

Amendment No. 2: Page 8, strike out “he shall” and insert; and 
when so directed to.” 

Amendment No, 3: Page 1, line 9, strike out “ preliminary” and 
insert “ advance.” 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman favor the House with 
some general explanation of what is covered by these Senate 
amendments in which he is asking the House to concur? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The amendments may be grouped into 
three different legislative propositions. All except amend- 
ments Nos. 7 and 11 simply eliminate from the bill provisions 
authorizing the reporter to let a contract for the printing of 
the Supreme Court Reports to parties outside of the Government 
Printing Office. If these amendments are agreed to the Su- 
preme Court Reports will have to be printed by the Government 
Printing Office. Amendment No. 7 fixes the salary of the re- 
porter at $8,500 per annum. I am asking that that amendment 
may be concurred in with an amendment fixing the salary at 
$8,000 instead of $7,500, as we had it in the House bill, thus 
offering the Senate a compromise proposition, 

Senate amendment No. 11 provides that the salary of the re- 
porter and the expense of his office, amounting to something 
like $12,000, shall be all charged against the books when they 
are sold. We have been printing under contracts something 
like 3,000 of each volume, or about 9,000 for the three volumes 
printed each year, and I figure that the overhead charge would 
amount to something like $1.25 a volume. That would be in 
addition to the cost and expense of printing the volume. It 
seems to me that is too much; we might not be able to sell 
the volumes if that charge is made. In the Judicial Code 
there is a provision that the reports shall be sold at $1.75 a 
volume. It would not be possible to sell volumes at any such 
price in the future as they have been sold under the old law 
if the entire salary and expenses of the reporter is charged 
against the reports. So I ask that the Senate amendment be 
disagreed to. This would leave the House provision in, which 
provides that one-half of this amount shall be charged against 
the reports. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. DOMINICK. As I understand, the Senate bill has struck 
out entirely the provision for the letting of a contract for the 
publishing of the report to any private concern? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It does. x 

Mr. DOMINICK, So consequently it is not necessary to 
retain the provision we had in there prohibiting the reporter 
from receiving any outside bids? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In addition to his salary. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He can receive no additional compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any inhibition on the publication 
of advance sheets of the decisions of the Supreme Court, or 
any of the inferior courts, being printed by private printing 
establishments, such as the West Publishing Co. and the Law- 
yers’ Cooperative Co.? ¢ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is nothing of that kind in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Each private establishment which has 
heretofore published Supreme Court reports can continue to 
publish them? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think the 
Salary fixed in the proposed amendment there is in keeping 
with governmental salaries as they are generally fixed here in 
Washington? Is not the salary fixed somewhat over and above 
“ror jci for other positions of similar or greater responsi- 

y 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, I realize there is a wide difference 
of opinion as to what that salary should be. The Supreme 
Court fixed the salary of the clerk at $9,000. Now, it is my 
judgment that it takes a man of considerably greater ability 
to fill the position of a reporter than it does to fill the position 
of clerk, and I felt that in view of the situation that it would 
be better for us to try to compromise with the Senate, which 
fixed the salary at $8,500, and call it $8,000, which is splitting 
the difference between the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 4: Page 2, line 3, strike out all after ofice” down 
to and including thereof in line 21. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 No. 5: Page 3, line 2, strike out “ furnishing estimates 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 6: Page 3, strike out lines 4 to 8, inclusive, 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

ree No. 7: Page 8, line 11, strike out $7,500” and insert 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. VoLstRAD moves to concur in Senate amendment No. 7, with an 
amendment striking out 88,500,“ inserted by the Senate, and insert 
in lieu thereof 58,000.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pape J, ile , strike out all after 1 

3. ne n “ ” 

gee in 3 ë ou ter aw” down to and including 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

8 Me. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yleld in that par- 
cular? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I find that the House bill attempted to 
restrict the reporter from receiving any additional compensa- 
tion for services performed other than in the preparation of 
the reports. What is the idea now in eliminating that? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He was paid under the contractor under 
those circumstances. He can be paid by no one now, because 
the work is to be done by the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The reporter is to receive no other per- 
quisites in addition to his salary? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. None other. 

2550 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 9: 

Page 5, line 21, strike out the word General.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 10: 

Page 7, line 25, after “installments,” insert; “to be sold by the 
Public Printer.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 11: Page 8, line 2, strike out all after “ of,” down to 
and including “ one-half," in line 4, and insert Production, including 
in such cost.” f 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to disagree in Senate 
amendment No. 11. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 12: Page 8, line 11, strike out the words con- 
tract or.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 18; Page 8, strike out line 23, and down to and in- 
cluding “ porter” im line 24, and insert “ miscellaneous receipts.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


LEAVE TO FILE CONFERENCE REPORT ON JUDGES’ BILL. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I would like very much to 
get the unanimous consent of the House to be permitted to file 
a conference report on the judges’ bill at any time before mid- 
night to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to file a conference report on the judges’ bill at 
any time before midnight to-night. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—TEMPORARY BUILDINGS FOR RED CROSS, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C: 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
Senate Joint Resolution 43. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio calls up a confer- 
ence report, which the Clerk will report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of thie 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 43) to grant authority to continue the use of 
the temporary buildings of the American Red Cross headquar- 
ters in the city of Washington, D. C., having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses that the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the House numbered 1 and 2, 
and agree to the same, 

SrmEoN D. Fess, 
ROBERT LUCE, 
FRANK Park, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Bert M. FERNALD, 
J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
HENRY F. ASHURST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) to grant. 
authority to continue the use of the temporary buildings of the 
American Red Cross headquarters in the city of Washington, 
D. C., submit the following written statement explaining the 
effect of the action agreed on by the conference committee and 
submitted in the accompanying conference report: 

The amendments of the House provide that the preamble be 
stricken out and in lieu of the Senate provision that the build- 
ings shall be removed within such time as may hereafter be 
provided by Congress; provided that the buildings shall be re- 
moved not later than December 31, 1924. 

Snmrron D, Fess. 
ROBERT LUCE. 
FRANK PARK. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, tħe temporary buildings of the 
American Red Cross in Washington were constructed in 1917, 
with the privilege of continuing the occupancy of them by the 
Red Cross for three years. That time has elapsed, buť the work 
of the Red Cross is going on, and they can not abandon the 
buildings, and yet to continue the use of them without authority 
would not be in accordance with law. Therefore the Senate 
joint resolution made it an indefinite occupation, but we limited 
it by our amendment to December 31 of this coming year. The 
Senate has agreed to our amendment. Consequently the Senate 
has receded from its disagreement and there is no point of dif- 
ference. 

I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SP The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9527) to 
amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, re- 


lating to corporate powers of associations, so as to provide suc- 
cession thereof until dissolved and to apply said section as so 
amended to all national banking associations. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, I offer a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk will re- 


port. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 384 (Rept. No. 1150). 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Co: th 
Whole House on the state of the Union fo 


one hour, to 
be 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule, as stated, makes in 
order the immediate consideration of the bin (H. R. 8062) to 
amend section 302 of the war risk insurance act. Its main 
purpose is to allow the attendants of totally disabled persons 
$50 a month instead of $20, as carried in the present act. The 
bill has the unanimous support of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and is unanimously reported from the 
Committee on Rules, and I believe it will receive the unanimous 
support of the Members of the Honse. It is in accordance with 
the policy that the House adopted from the very first—that we 
should do what we could to relieve the sufferings of and to aid 
and assist the seriously disabled soldiers. I trust the rule, as 
va as the legislation, will have the unanimous support of the 

ouse. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. RAMSBEYER. I notice that provision is made for an hour 
of general debate, one-half to be controlled by those for the bill 
and one-half by those against. The gentleman stated there 
was no opposition. A, 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend the rule so as to bave the time entirely controlled by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrnsrow], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, there have been some re- 
quests for time over here, but we are quite willing to leave 
the distribution of the time to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wrxstow]. 

Mr. SNELL. It is understood that he will yield time to 
the gentleman, 

— yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

GEE]. : 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, this is the first time in my years 
of service in the House that I have spoken for a rule, and I 
appreciate the kindness of my distinguished friend from New 
York in giving me this opportunity. On June 10, 1921, I made 
some remarks in the House on the subject matter of the Dill. 
To-day I want to say a word about our Government, for which 
these young men made such terrible sacrifices in the World 
War. If those upon whom rests the responsibility of govern- 
ment will be guided by their example, by their patriotism, and 
by their fidelity to this Government, even in the face of death, 
what they will suffer and endure as long as they live will not 
be in vain. I speak, not in a spirit of criticism, but becanse 
I believe that in these troublous times it is well to pause a 
moment now and then and express our views upon our Govern- 
ment. 

This is essentially a Government of parties, not of men. 
Great and necessary reforms can be instituted and carried 
to completion only through party solidarity. The formation 
of “blocs,” each insisting that a public official shall comply 
with its demands as the price of its political support, is, in my, 
judgment, one of the gravest. menaces facing the country to- 
day, and if persisted in and carried to a logical conclusion, 
will mean the destruction of our form of government. 

The public has the right to say to a publie servant: 

First. You must not violate your oath of office. 

Second. You must serve no interest except the public interest. 

I stand unreservedly for those two fundamental propositions. 
I would emulate, so far as lies within my power, the full 
measure of devotion which these totally disabled heroes, on the 
threshold of lives full of promise, gave to their country. 
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I am an American, through and through, who makes no dis- 
tinction between American born and American naturalized. 
While we are the melting pot of the world, we have the best 
Government on earth, a Government that affords ample pro- 
tection to life and property, a Government that guarantees to 
all absolute equality befere the law, regardless of race, color, 
er creed. This is our Government, not a democracy, but a 
Republie, a representative form of government worth fighting 
for and worth dying for. Let us never forget that “the men 
who make a nation great are the men who dare to die.” I 
stand for the Republic—indivisible and indissoluble—first, last, 
and all the time. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from New York yield to me half a minute? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend in the Rxconn my remarks 
on the conference report on the naval bill that passed the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the con- 
ference report on the naval bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution to its final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question on the resolution to its final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8062. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the House resolve itself inte Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 

The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bilt (H. R. 8062) amending subdivision (5) of section 
802 of the war risk insurance act, with Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois 
im the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 8062; which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bil? (H. R. 8062) a ahha tg (E 5) of section 302 of the war 
insurance act. 


Be it enaeted,. ete., wae eee (3) ‘ot section 302 of the war 

risk insurance act is hereby amended to. read as follows: 

(5) Lf the director considers the disabled person is so helpless as to 
be in constant meed of a — or attendant, such additional sum shall be 
paid, but net exceeding 850 per month, as the director may deem 
reasonable” 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, Une 5, strike out the words the director considers.” 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, this bill presents a simple 
proposition. Under the existing law a disabled person of the 
late war who is so helpless as to be in constant need of a nurse 
or attendant is allowed $20 a month for such attendant. The 
purpose of this bill is to increase the amount from $20 to $50. 

So far as E know, no one objects to the increase of this 
amount. is sa 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
GotpspoRoveH ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen from Maryland is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, in previous speeches 
I have disenssed the tariff along general lines, indicating the 
vicious character of this class of legislation, and now, in a few 
words, I want to diseuss the tax upon the average American 
consumer concealed in just one of the sehedules of the mon- 
estrous measure now up for passage through the Senate of the 
United States, 

The schedules on cotton goods are on an average 45 per cent 
higher than in the present tariff law, and in themselves place an 
unwarranted and outrageous burden on the Ameriean people, 
but tacked on to the cotton schedules T find the following ap- 
parently innocent language in paragraph 905A : 

In addition to the du duties imposed 
shall be paid the folowing 7 . — namely: On all 83 a won 
—.— or more h: or with Jacq . aimee 


cr with lappett or pria Sem attachmen 12 per cent ad valorem 
for cloths containin — vor hi 


A careful investigation shows that the language quoted above 
from paragraph 905A would subject to the additional tax prae- 
tically every yard of cotton cloth imported into this country; in 
other words, paragraph 905A is a deliberate attempt to. conceal 
the additional tax on practically all cotton goods. 

This paragraph, I find, is the handiwork of ex-United States 
Senator Lippett, of Rhode Island, now lobbying at the Capitol. 
I find, also, that Senator Lippett is general manager of the 
eee Co., which has extensive plants in the State of Rhode 

Section 905A, called in the majority cloakroom a “joker,” 
will be a terrible joke in the average American home if the 
. These are some of the things it 
Ww 5 

On ginghams fer aprons and workingmen’s shirts—that is, 
the cheaper ginghams—the rates of duty are inereased over the 
present law 161 per cent: 

Cotton imitation flannel is used most generally for women's 
and children’s wear. The present duty is 4 cents a yard; the 
duty will be 8 cents a yard. 

Five to 6 cents a yard duty is now paid on jacquards waist- 
ing: The duty will be 13.78 cents a yard, an increase of 136 
per cent. This goods is used for women's and children's wear. 

On fancy flannelette there is now a duty of 5 cents a yard. 
The duty will be 200 per cent higher, or 15 cents a yard. 

Dotted swisses will be doubled in price. 

The duty on cotton handkerchiefs will be increased from 46 
cents a dozen to $1.18 a dozen; 153 per cent higher. 

Chambray, used for dresses, now pays 2 cents a yard duty, 
but will pay 4 cents a yard. 

Fruit of the loom, used for men’s shirts and all sorts of 
women's garments, would pay an increased duty of 96 per cent; 
that is, an inerease from 3 cents a yard to 5.8 cents a yard. 

Colored sateens, a substitute for silk, used, among other 
things, for women’s underclothing and for linings, now pays 11 
cents a yard duty. It will be 28 cents a yard, or 146 per cent 
more. 

Faney dress ginghams will pay 290 per cent more duty. 
They now pay 2.9 cents a yard and will pay 8.4 cents a yard. 

I am going to add here that bleached nainsook, bed sheeting, 
and pillowcases pay increased duties under the tariff bill eof 
52 and 36 per cent, respectively, although they do not ceme 
under section 905A, 

The tariff on laces, 50 per cent more than the present duties, 
will drive the more inexpensive one practically from the stores. 

Cotton hose and half hose will probably be increased in price 
50 per cent and the price of cotton gloves doubled. In other 
words, importations of cotton have always been only a frac- 
tien of domestic consumption; section 905A will create an ab- 
solute embargo and the cost of gingham, striped-cotton flannel, 
flannelette, dotted swisses, colored sateens, fruit of the loom, 
and almost every other kind and grade of cotton cloth can be 
doubled at retail prices if the tariff bill becomes a law. . 

Under the present tariff the records of the Department of 
Commerce show large profits to the cotton manufacturers on 
an inflated capitalization after paying top-heavy salaries to 
officers im order to avoid corporate income taxes, wages, costs 
of production, and income taxes, and no reason has been offered 
51 an increase in the duties, except the selfish greed of a power- 

ul class. 

It is estimated that section 905A alone of the tariff, this 
eynical “ joker” inserted at the suggestion of the lobbyist Lip- 
pett, will filch from the American people the colossal sum of 
$750,000,000 annually, an average of $37.50 from every family 
in the land, and as cotton goods are used by everyone, and as 
there are more poor people than any other class, the backs 
of the poor will be bowed under the greater part of this: awful 
burden, and while the golden flood, wrung from the people, 
is poured into the laps of a handful of rieh cotton omnufae- 
turers, I say to them that they are depriving the poor of the sin- 
plest necessities of life, and I say to them also that their wives 
and their daughters, when they cover themselves with their 
gowns of silk, have not been clothed by the worm alone, but 
their raiment has been spun from the bowels of babes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes tothe gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hupprrsron]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I have heard this Con- 
gress referred to as the do-nothing Congress.” I pretest 
against that expression as flattery. A better term for this 
Congress is “the bunk Congress.” the Congress which does 


‘nothing, and yet pretends to be doing a great deal. 


There are many illustrations that I could point out to show 
that “the bunk Co: has earned its name, but I will net 
fake the time for that, We have a shining illustration of it 
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in the bill now before the House. It is nothing but a conces- 
sion to the demand of soldier politicians for legislation for 
political purposes—a concession made for political effect upon 
the soldier vote and as pure a piece of bunk as was ever put 
out in any body. 

There are very few who can possibly receive any benefits 
from this measure. The payments which are now being made 
for nurse hire are of a very trifling aggregate and the number 
of beneficiaries are said to be only about 100, No hearings 
have been had on the bill, so that no one has any accurate 
information. But I know enough to be able to say that its 
benefits really amount to nothing. The increases which will be 
given will aggregate practically nothing. There can be no 
honest pretense that this legislation will reach the great mass 
of deserving soldiers or that it will reach the great need that 
disabled soldiers have for legislation. 

The war risk act needs many amendments. It is made the 
instrumentality of gross inefficiency in administering the sol- 
dier relief given by a generous Congress. The law ought to be 
amended in many particulars. Yet our committee have given 
this subject no consideration. A multitude of amendments 
are pending before it. Not one of them has been considered. 
No hearings have been held upon any of them. We are to 
wind up this session of Congress with this little “spithall” 
thrown to deceive the disabled soldiers. 

There are a multitude of bills pending for the amendment 
of the war risk act. Numbers of them have merit. They 
ought to be considered. The Veterans’ Bureau is grossly 
inefficient. Our disabled soldiers are not being well cared for. 
They are not receiving what they are entitled to. Our com- 
mittee ought to be devoting itself to seeing to it that they get 
what they are entitled to. Yet they are doing nothing, and this 
bill is merely an excuse which they offer for doing nothing. 

We find this great committee groaning and rumbling with its 
many bills, and bringing out this little measure, probably the 
least important of them all. There ought to be some oppor- 
tunity for a man who is denied justice by the Veterans’ Bureau 
to take an appeal. There ought to be some board before which 
he may go and present his case. There should be some record 
made of the testimony that is offered and some finding of facts 
upon which he might present his case to the public. There 
ought to be some machinery whereby those who deal with these 
important rights of disabled soldiers should be made to go on 
record. Yet there is not anything of the kind. 

We find that when an error is made in the Pension Office the 
claimant who is injured may take an appeal to the Secretary 
of the Interior. He may get a remedy from a wrong decision 
of the Pension Office. The final decision is printed and goes 
into the archives and is something that people may look to for 
instruction as to how to proceed. But in the great Veterans’ 
Bureau, dealing with some 1,200,000 or 1,500,000 claims, they 
are adjudicated by some obscure and inefficient clerk, who re- 
jects them arbitrarily or who renders a grossly unjust decision, 
and there is no appeal, there is no board which supervises his 
work, there is no record made, and only God himself knows 
what inspired or moved the clerk in making the decision. 

We find that the grossest abuses to which disabled soldiers 
are subjected are in the medical ratings which they receive. 
You gentlemen who have had much experience with the bureau 
know that many men receive grossly inadequate ratings. It is 
a very common thing for an applicant to receive a rating of 10 
to 20 per cent when really he is totally disabled and ought to 
have a total rating. Yet what is he going to do about it? 
There is not a thing that he can do about it except to “cuss the 
bureau ” and blame a generous Government that is really trying 
to do its part. 

A man files a claim for compensation. After long and tedious 
and unnecessary delay he is directed to appear before an exam- 
iner, He goes before that examiner, He is there probably re- 
ferred to some other examiner. A great many of these exami- 
ners have a very small sense of their responsibility. They take 
a man in and make an examination or a mere pretense of 
examination, as the case may be—and I want to say to you 
that I believe in many cases the examination is a mere pre- 
tense—then a report is made to a district manager, and then 
later on the claimant is advised that his rating is 10 per cent. 
What did the examiner find? It is never disclosed to the claim- 
ant what the report was. Did the examiner find that he had 
tuberculosis, meningitis, a strained finger, or what did he find? 
The man does not know, and he has no way of finding out. 

Gentlemen, it is absolutely incredible that we should have 
erected a system that makes it impossible for men to have their 
rights fairly passed on, and that they are never permitted to 
know what the finding was or what the report was based on, or 
anything else about it. We must have some changes in the law, 


We must insure by provisions of the law that these claims of 
disabled soldiers are justly and honestly decided. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. UPSHAW]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have the 
profoundest respect for the honesty and fearlessness of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppteston] who has just spoken, 
but I am compelled to say as a result of my experience in deal- 
ing with the Veterans’ Bureau that I think the gentleman’s 
criticisms are unjust. [Applause.] I do not pretend to say 
that there have not been many inequalities. I have run up 
against them many times in dealing with the bureau in behalf 
of my constituents, but I do say this, that in dealing with the 
Veterans’ Bureau I have never failed to find absolute courtesy 
on the part of the head of every department, and they always 
reopen any case at my request and go to the bottom of the 
thing; and many times I have found that the very types of 
injustice to which the gentleman from Alabama refers have 
been straightened out to the delight of the officials who have 
done the work. Here in Washington we understand that 
Director Forbes is so tremendously busy that he can not see 
everybody and look after all individual cases, but his assist- 
ants all seem eager to please. I think, therefore, that instead 
of saying that the Veterans’ Bureau is “ grossly inefficient,” 
it would be better and fairer to say that it is grossly over- 
worked. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. Does the gentleman not think that there ought 
to be some remedy or provision for an appeal before a board 
when a soldier feels that he has been outrageously treated by 
the decision of the bureau? 

Mr, UPSHAW. I do. 

Mr, ALMON. That is one of the arguments that my col- 
league from Alabama [Mr; HUDDLESTON] is making, 

Mr. UPSHAW. I agree with you thoroughly; but I have 
never failed to secure an appeal from the decision of the board 
itself. When I go to the office of the director here in Wash- 
ington, the courteous’ reception given me is a positive benedic- 
tion. I love especially to crown here that uncrowned Mother 
Queen who directs those who call at the director's office, Mother 
Busby. With two sons in the Army, this good woman has 
brought to her work a mother’s heart and a mother’s patience, 
It has been wonderfully refreshing to see how motherly and 
painstaking she has been with every case that I have carried 
there. I also find Mr. Sweet, the director's secretary, a very 
courteous and efficient man. I find Mr, Forbes, the director, 
busy of course, but always courteous and responsive; and as 
for the director in my home city, Atlanta, Col. M. Bryson, 
it is a charm and an inspiration to be in his presence, I simply 
felt constrained to rise in this presence and express my honest 
conviction that the Veterans’ Bureau, laboring under its lími- 
tations of insufficient help, is doing magnificent work, and that 
they are anxious to do their “live level best” for the disabled 
soldier, as Congress shall grant them the privilege and furnish 
the equipment with which to work. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I certainly join with the gentleman from 
Georgia in giving my support to this generous bill in aid of the 
boys who fought in ‘the Great War with Germany, but I want 
to ask my good friend if he does not feel that we would be 
doing more than justice if we extended this privilege so that 
it would take in the soldiers of the Spanish-American War and 
the veterans of the Civil War who suffer under like affliction? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I think so. You will find me always on 
humanity’s side of every piece of legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, does not the gentlemaa 
think that Congress has made a very serious mistake, in fact 
a costly mistake, by not utilizing the fine examining boards 
established under the Pension Bureau for the determination of 
all disabilities incurred during their service in the recent 
World War—examining boards composed of experienced phy- 
siclans established practically in every county in the United 
States? 

Mr. UPSHAW. My time is up; but I have already expressed 
my opinion on the general principles involved. I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HUL]. 
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Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is not a partisan matter. I am surprised to hear even one 
partisan matter interjected into it. The whole spirit of it is 
to take care of the disabled veterans irrespective of cost, and I 
feel sure that this very meritorious bill providing adequate care 
for disabled veterans in the matter of nurse attendance will 


ee unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
RD; 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree 
with the gentleman from Alabama that the bill before us is of 
unimportance. I can not characterize it as a spitball bill.” 
This bill amends. the provisions of the war risk insurance act 


and provides for an increased allowance for several hundred 


fervice men who are so badly disabled that they require an 
attendant. Such a bill, it occurs to me, is a bill that is im- 
portant not only to the beneficiaries who served so well and so 
faithfully but to the country at large, that is ever solicitous 
for the care of its disabled heroes. 

The Veterans’ Bureau informed the committee that there are 
195 ex-service men who are beneficiaries of the bureau and who 
are blind in both eyes. There are 94 other service men who 
have been pitifully disabled by the loss of both legs. There are 
8 others who have lost both arms. There are some 30 or 40 
others who have been so severely disabled in other ways as to 
be totally and permanently in need of constant care and attend- 
ance: 

The original war risk insurance act provided a monthly com- 
pensation of $30 per month for the man who was totally dis- 
abled, and to the man who was totally disabled and so incipaci- 
tated by reason thereof that he was in constant need of a nurse 
or attendant an additional sum of $20 per month was allowed. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress, of which I was a Member, amended 
the compensation provisions of the act so as to allow the totally 
disabled man $80 per month. No change was made in the 
allowance for an attendant. 

The bill before us amends the provision for an attendant so 
as to permit the payment of $50 per month under regulations 
and rules to be prescribed by the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. Obviously any man in the condition of these men whom 
I have described is in the need of an attendant. Clearly $50 
per month comes nearer meeting what the service men would 
have to pay for an attendant. It is a pleasure to join with my 
colleagues in reporting this bill to the House for your favorable 
consideration. 

J yieid back the remainder of my time and ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS]. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I feel sure that there can be no serious opposi- 
tion in the House to this legislation. All Members of the House 
must have had, as I have had, cases where this higher allow- 
ance for a nurse or attendant for a helplessly disabled veteran 
is sorely needed and where the disabled veteran and his family 
have suffered on account of the lack of it. I think that the 
attention of this House should be called very forcibly to one 
thing at this time in connection with this legislation. It may 
seem a small matter to those looking at it from the point of 
view of the whole body of the disabled ex-service people, as it 
affects only a small number of them, comparatively speaking, 
but it is surely a very large matter and an important matter to 
those comparatively few who will be affected by it. So I call 
your attention to the fact that the bill was introduced on 
August 3, 1921, and that it is now June 27, 1922, before we 
have been able to get any action by the committee on this little 
bill. It would have taken only a little while for this bill to 
have been acted upon by the committee if it had been called 
up by the chairman. It has been called to his attention time 
after time during these months, but all to no avail. 

Now, my friends, I do not wish to say anything disparaging 
about the committee, but the fact remains that from August 3, 
1921, to June 27, 1922, this little bill for the increase of allow- 
ance for nurses from $20 to $50 per month has not been. given 
enough attention to bring it out of the committee. I doubt if 
this bill has been given more than one hour's time in committee 
in all that time. 

Mr. Chairman, that brings me to this suggestion that the pro- 
visions contained in House Resotution 317, submitted by Mr, 


CONNALLY of Texas, should be carried out at the earliest pos- 
sible time by this House; and that is that all matters relating 
to the Veterans’ Bureau and all proposed legislation affecting 
the veterans of the World War shall be submitted to a new 
committee, which is needed and which should be created and 
which should be called the committee on veterans’ legislation, 
or any other suitable name. This resolution has been in since 
March, and nothing has been done about it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to interrupt the 
8 but the rule provides that debate shall be confined 
to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. According to the rule, all debate must be 
on the bill. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Very well, Mr. Chairman, this 
little bill raising the allowance for nurse or attendant from $20 
to $50, I am safe in saying, did not get more than one hour’s con- 
sideration in the 9 or 10 months it has been in the committee. 
It may be that the committee is overburdened with important 
work in other lines, so that they could not spare any of their 
valuable time for a little relief legislation like this for the 
benefit of helplessly disabled soldiers. A 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Is the gentleman in favor of this bill? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Absolutely. 

Mr. WINSLOW. If the committee discovered the merits of it 
in one hour’s consideration, was not that long enough? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. If they had discovered it nine 
months ago, the hour would have been enough. But you allowed 
nine months to pass before you even called it up so that the com- 
mittee could give it the very small amount of time that was 
necessary for its consideration. The committee may be laboring 
under a heavy burden of more important legislation, as they 
see it, and not able to get to these bills, and that is all the 
more reason for the suggestion that I make at this time, that 
we should have a new committee. Why should we continue 
to burden further these already overloaded committees with 
legislation concerning the veterans of the war? Here we have 
a little bill for the relief of a small number of helplessly dis- 
abled soldiers, and this relief has certainly been very urgently 
needed all this time, and yet this committee has evidently been 
so busy with other matters that, during a period of about 10 
months or more, the chairman has not seen fit to have his 
committee devote a few minutes of the valuable time of the 
committee to even this small bit of legislation of this class. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, we certainly need a new committee— 
let us have a new committee—to handle all matters relating to 
the Veterans’ Bureau and all proposed legislation affecting 
the veterans, so that we can have prompt consideration and 
action on legislation of this class. And then these overburdened 
committees that have other important legislation to consider 
can be relieved of the burden of considering legislation of this 
class. I hope and believe that everyone here will vote for this 
bill to-day, now that we have the chance to do so. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate the 
committee on having discovered that $50 is more than $20. It 
took a little time to discover it, but they have at last done so, 
and with these few remarks of congratulation I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I shall not consume ail 
of the five minutes. It is gratifying to me that this legisla- 
tion has at last seen the light of the legislative day in the 
House. As many members of the committee will recall, my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Fisa] and I voted against the 
Sweet bill, of which we highly approved in principle, as a pro- 
test because this amendment was not included. It was stricken 
out by the House conferees from the Senate bill. However, 
I have no criticism to make of the gentlemen of the committee. 
They were operating at that time, no doubt, under great stress, 
but have now at last recognized the justice of this legislation. 
It is important legislation; it is not mere piffle or spitball, 
as the gentleman from Alabama has insinuated, but it is one 
of the greatest pieces of constructive legislation in favor of 
the disabled veterans of the World War that has been had in 
this House. I think the gentleman from Alabama, who is 
usually very fair and very courteous to his colleagues, for some 
reason or other, perhaps on account of some unfortunate ex- 
perience he has had with the Veterans’ Bureau, is laboring un- 
der some sort of a misapprehension as te my attitude on this 
legislation and other matters affecting veterans. I want to 
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say that the Veterans’ Bureau has greatly improved of late. 
There has been room, and still is, for improvement, and there is 
no question but there has been and is a stimulating effect 
from the proper sort of criticism, and that constructive criti- 
cism will in the future stimulate them to even greater effort. 
I again congratulate the committee on reporting out this bill 
and trust that it will pass by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 25 minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, the original law provided 
$20 a month for totally disabled soldiers where they needed an 
attendant. The theory was not that an attendant would be em- 
ployed in every case, because ordinarily the $20 goes to the 
soldier himself and that an attendant consists of a member of his 
family. So $20 was only an increased amount allowed to the 
soldier by reason of the fact that some of the family had to 
wait on him. 

Now, it is found that there are 836 totally disabled soldiers 
in need of constant attendance to take care of them, and it is 
the belief of the committee that this additional attention must 
be based more upon what it costs really to employ a nurse or 
attendant. That seems to be the consensus of view of the 
committee, so that in view of what it does cost to employ a 
nurse or attendant it is found that the amount has to be in- 
creased. Of course, the committee will observe that $50 is not 
allowed in every case. That is the maximum, but it is such an 
amount as the director of the bureau may find is reasonable— 
not to exceed $50. Of course, in practical effect it will mean 
$50 will be allowed to the disabled soldier in all cases, because 
it will be found that where a man is in need of a constant 
attendant it will always require $50. In fact, if we placed the 
legislation on the basis of what it costs to employ an attendant 
it ought to be more than $50, because in the average com- 
munity if the disabled soldier really has to get an attendant it 
is rare that you can get one for $50. 

But the committee thought we ought to go at least this far; 
and if we are going to place the legislation upon the theory or 
upon the basis of the actual employment of an attendant, we 
ought at least to make an additional allowance of something in 
proportion to what it will cost to pay for that attendant. And 
now, in this connection, I merely want to advert a moment to 
the subject brought up by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
McKenzie]. We have provided in what is known as the Fuller 
law for the disabled soldiers of the Civil War now in such con- 
dition that they require the attendance of a nurse or of an 
attendant. We allow $22 in addition to the $50 to which he is 
entitled as a maximum pension. He is entitled to $50 as a 
maximum pension, and with the additional amount of $22 it 
makes $72 in case he is in such a condition physically as to 
require the constant attendance of a nurse or is helpless. It 
seems to me that the time has come when, if we are going to 
allow this additional amount to those who are totally disabled 
upon the basis of the cost of employing a nurse, we must be 
more liberal not only to the soldiers of the World War but to the 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War and the Civil War and 
allow a larger amount than we have heretofore been allowing. 
In fact, I think the time will soon come when we will have to 
increase this amount. and I think the time has already come 
when an increased amount should be allowed to these old men 
in their seventies and eighties, decrepit and totally disabled, 
who have to have some one to wait upon them, and we will have 
to allow more than $22 additional, and it is my intention to file 
a bill as soon as I can do so to amend the present pension law 
so as to increase that allowance. I think it ought to be done. 
In other words, I think we ought to endeavor to try to be 
equitable and fair to the soldiers of all our wars where the 
same principle is involved. Now, when it comes to employing 
a nurse or an attendant for a soldier it costs as much in one 
case as in another, without regard to how they are hurt or what 
the service was. When it comes to the question of employing a 
person or a nurse as an attendant to wait upon bim it costs as 
much in one case as in another, and I think Congress is going to 
come to the point soon where we must try to be a little more 
equitable and deal a little more fairly with the old soldiers of 
the Civil War and of the other wars as well as the soldiers of 
this war. [Applause.] I yield back whatever time may remain. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frs]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
if this bill providing for an increase from $20 to $50 a month 
for the nurses and attendants of the blinded, legless, and arm- 
less veterans, fotaling about 850 men. was good enough for 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to report 
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out last week, it follows it must have been good enough when 
introduced on August 8 of last year to have had at that time 
some slight consideration by that committee. For almost one 
year—10 months exactly—this bill has been reposing quietly 
and calmly in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce without a single bit of consideration except when 
Members of Congress wasted their time writing to the chair- 
man of the committee asking for a hearing or importuning 
for consideration of the bill. But what of the 300 or more 
totally disabled veterans who have had to depend on nurses 
or attendants at $20 a month? What of the blinded men who 
had to go around the streets guided by attendants who could 
not speak English and who could not read the names of the 
streets or the signs on the stores? 

I do not know what the gentleman who preceded me was talk- 
ing about. This bill provides for nurses and attendants at $50 
a month; hitherto and at the present time the totally disabled 
veterans have been and are receiving only $20, and I challenge 
any Member of the House to go out and hire a nurse or an at- 
tendant for a blinded, legless, or armless man at $20 a month. 
Have you gentlemen ever talked with any of these blinded men? 
They know what this bill is meant for. It is meant to hire an at- 
tendant or a nurse to show them around and to take constant 
care of them. It will enable them to live at home and be 
properly cared for. 

Only a few weeks ago a hundred or more blinded veterans 
came over here from the hospital at Baltimore. I talked to a 
number of these men about this bill, and they told me that they 
could not get anybody at $20 who could speak English. Is 
that proper treatment to accord to our totally disabled soldiers 
after our pledges and guaranties; is that an act of justice; is 
that consistent with our national gratitude; is that in con- 
sonance with our national and sacred honor? There is not 
a man here who can say it is, or that we have fulfilled our 
obligations to these heroes. 

If it had not been for a single member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce this bill might still be re- 
posing calmly and tranquilly in that committee. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I can not yield. Credit is not due to myself as 
the sponsor of the bill, but to the gentleman from Washington 
[Judge WEBSTER], who had the courage single-handed to de- 
mand last week the consideration of this bill in the committee, 
and as the result of his fight, his single-handed fight, he got 
that bill reported out for your consideration. No wonder, gen- 
tlemen of the House, that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JEFFERS] and all the service men of this House feel that there 
should be a new committee to consider soldier-relief legislation. 
It is no reflection on individual members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee if they can not find time to con- 
sider all soldier-relief measures because of the other important 
legislation before their committee. I want to be corrected if 
it is not a fact they have not given one single hour of con- 
sideration to soldier-relief legislation since the second Sweet 
bill passed this House over a year ago. That is the reason 
that we demand that there shall be another committee, that 
is not weighed down with important legislation on railroads 
and interstate commerce, to consider soldier relief, to consider 
the workings of the Veterans’ Bureau, and the hospitalization 
and rehabilitation of the veterans. ~ 

Fifteen months ago you passed a bill here providing for $17,- 
500,000 for veterans’ hospitals. One million dollars was laid 
aside for a tubercular hospital for veterans in New York 
State, and up to the present time the site has not even been 
selected. If we did our full duty to these tubercular soldiers 
we would subpena Chairman White of the consultants on hos- 
pitalization and call him before some House committee that had 
the time to consider these matters. In the meanwhile scores of 
our tubercular veterans in New York have died for lack of ade- 
quate or proper care. This amounts to criminal neglect, yet 
the proof of the pudding is the eating, and we have done noth- 
ing up to date to remove Doctor White or hold him responsible. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I contend that the gentle- 
man is not confining his talk to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman should confine his talk to 
the subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. FISH. It is self-evident, on the face of this bill, that it 
should be passed unanimously, and if it is passed unanimously 
it carries out what everyone of us who have studied this ques- 
tion believe, that if it is good enough to pass now it was good 
enough to have had consideration 10 months ago. I hope that 
this measure will pass unanimously. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Seven minutes, 
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Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is quite contrary to my nature to get into a personal 
altercation with any young man on the floor of this House, but 
this particular Member, Mr. Fish, has developed into a common 
scold, and 1 think it is high time for somebody to call attention 
to his loose statements. In support of this bill he has told Mem- 
bers assembled here that to one man alone was the committee's 
consideration of this bill due. His inaccuracy is as great as his 
height.. The man who brought this bill to the attention of the 
members of our committee, as a committee, was the chairman. 
The gentleman, Judge WEBSTER, of Washington, referred to, was 
in the committee meeting, but did not say a word about this bill 
until it was brought up by the chairman in regular order, and 
while I would not take anything of credit from Judge WEBSTER 
in respect of his interest in this legislation, I do not propose to 
have anybody here, talking flippantly and loosely, suggest that 
other members of the committee have been borne down by the 
weighty hand of one man of the committee and so made to rec- 
ognize their duty. It is not that kind of a committee, [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I think those of us who are ac- 
quainted with Judge WEBSTER, those of us who are members of 
the committee, as well as other Members of the House, know if 
he were in his place to-day he would be the first one to rise up 
here before this committee and disclaim any such thing as has 
been said here by the gentleman from New York [Mr, Fis n]. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not now. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman was not present at the meeting? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. FISH. Then I will not say anything more. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I was not present, but I know 
something about my colleague. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman ask me the question? 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman permit me to read his letter 
concerning this bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Unless you are going to introduce new 
evidence I am ready to answer the question you wanted to ask 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. - 

Mr. FISH. I will answer it myself. Will you yield time to 
me? Here is the letter. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; I yield three minutes. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. When I was interrupted by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fıs] I was about to say that 
the gentleman from Washington [Judge WInSTEn] would be the 
first to deny that he alone was responsible for the reporting 
out of this bill, and it seems regrettable to me that when we 
have before us a measure of this kind of such great importance 
to these sorely afflicted men who have served their country so 
well that it should be used here upon the floor of this House 
by men who have claimed to be such great friends of the meas- 
ure to make statements about Members of the House and mem- 
bers of the committee that are not in accord with the facts. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. ‘The gentleman says “men.” 
that he does not include me in his remarks. I try to be very 
fair. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from California 
is always fair. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. It was not my intention in any way to 
east reflections upon the members of the committee, and I tried 
to make it clear. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from California 
is always fair. “The gentleman from Minnesota“ takes excep- 
tion to the statements made by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Fis], from the beginning to the end of his remarks. In 
fact, one might judge that he was more against the committee 
than he was in favor of this bill. 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON, Is it not a fact that this very proposition 
that is involved in this bill came before the House when the 
second Sweet bill was under consideration in the House, and 
was voted on, and voted down by the House? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; voted down. 

Mr. DENISON. Is not the committee justified in taking that 
as an indication of the sentiment of the House? 
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Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes, at least for the time being. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from New York understands that 
he is being lectured here? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Minnesota 
would not have asked for the floor at all if the gentleman from 
New York had yielded to him. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; I propose to take the time myself, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, eto., That subdivision (5) of section 802 of the War 
Risk Insurance Act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(5) If the director considers the disabled person is so helpless 
as to be in constant need of a nurse or attendant, such additional sum 
shall be paid, but not exceeding $50 per month, as the director may 
deem reasonable.” 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

On line 5, strike out the words “ the director considers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moyes to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of certain remarks that have been 
made here by the chairman of the committee, claiming some 
interest in the passage of the bill, I am going to read a 
letter from the chairman of the committee dated May 27, stating 
that 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman's remarks—— 

Mr. FISH. That it was unlikely that the bill would receive 
consideration in his committee, and the date of that letter is 
only three weeks ago—— 

Mr. WINSLOW, I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man’s remarks are not germane to the amendment pending 
before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has moved 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Then I will make the point of order later. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I hope this interruption will not 
be taken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. FISH. As a matter of fact this bill was considered 
through the single-handed demand of the gentleman from 
Washington, Judge Wessrer, and after conference with Judge 
Wesster he agreed that I should state on the floor of the House 
that he made the fight, and I purpose to give him the credit 
which he richly deserves. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FISH. No; I will not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FISH. This is a letter, dated May 27, from Samuel E. 
Winslow, chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. I will save time by reading only one para- 
graph of it, It reads: 

In answer, however, I am obliged, in the face of the circumstances 
existing, to tell you that I can add nothing to my statements made 
to you verbally several times, to the effect that as yet the committee 
has not considered, and now does not seem likely to consider, bills of 
this character. 

That is the point—‘ bills of this character —soldier-relief 
legislation, They have other important legislation to consider, 
but have not got time for bills of this character, a simple act 
of justice to the blinded and otherwise totally disabled vet- 
erans. No wonder there is a cry resounding throughout the 
country for intelligent supervision and responsibility on behalf 
of Congress toward the disabled ex-service man. 

I do not intend to deal except with facts. The gentleman said 
that this amendment was turned down in the House. There 
were three amendments, one doubling this amount to $100, 
and ‘they all got so mixed up that they defeated themselves. 
Whereupon I took this bill over to the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, and they adopted it unanimously. It went through 
the Senate unanimously, and what happened? The House con- 
ferees turned down this very bill over a year ago, and the gen- 
tleman who is chairman of this committee, who is now trying 
to take some little credit for the passage of this bill, knows 
how he voted, because every Member of this House does know 
how he voted in that conference on this particular bill, 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a brief question? 

Mr. FISH. I certainly will. 
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Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Was it after the gentleman re- 
ceived this letter from the chairman of the committee stating 
that he could not take up legislation of this kind that Judge 
Wnsrzn made his statement before the committee? 

Mr. FISH. It certainly was. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. And Judge Wessrer was there? 

Mr. FISH. He was; but the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NEWTON] was not present. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. The gentleman understands that 
he has been severely lectured and reprimanded to-day by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FISH. I do not consider that it is any reprimand, com- 
ing from that source. Condemmation from such a source is 
commendation, indeed. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FISH. I gladly and willingly yield for a brief question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Do you wish to insist on the fact that you 
know that Judge Winsrn brought this matter to the attention 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee? 

Mr. FISH. I am not insisting on anything. I am stating 
anr Judge Wesster made the fight in the committee for this 
bill. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Are you insisting that Judge WEBSTER made 
a statement before the committee—— 

Mr. FISH. Is this to be taken out of my time or the gentle- 
man's own time? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Are you insisting —— 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman from Massachusetts in addressing the 
gentleman from New York should not use the words are you.“ 
He should say “the gentleman from New York.” [Applause 
and Jaughter.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
from New York. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I certainly am not going to engage in any wrangle upon 
this proposition. I do not believe there is a man in this House 
who is not in favor of the most liberal treatment of the ex- 
service men, and particularly the men who will be the bene- 
ficiaries under this act. I simply rise to say a word. I do 
not raise any question with reference to the zeal of the gentle- 
man from New York IMr. FisH]. 1 admire him ‘for it; but 
as far as there being any fight in the committee is concerned 
I want to say that there never was for a minute any fight in 
the committee upon this preposition. I was present at the meet- 
ing of the committee at which this bill was brought up. The 
first reference to the bill in that meeting was made by the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Winstow]. The bill was earnestly 
indorsed by different members of the committee, and the only 
question whatever in the committee was as to the questiun of 
taking up one ‘particular bill that we all agreed was meri- 
torious, or whether we should attempt to take up in the limited 
time the various amendments that have been proposed to the 
war risk insurance act. That was the only contest that there 
wasin the committee. I certainly would not detract in any way 
from any credit to which Judge Wzusrzn may be entitled. I 
am sure if he were here he would be the first one to disclaim 
exclusive credit for legislation of this sort. The fact is, as we 
all know, that all of the war risk imsurance legislation was 
sought to be overhauled about a year ago. It was a long task, 
requiring many weeks’ consideration in the committee. A great 
bill was prepared and reported out of the committee, became 
a law, aud under its provisions hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being paid to the disabled men and thelr dependents. It is 
not perfect, and some provisions must be still further liberalized, 
Some defects of the law have developed. Various amendments 
doubtless ought to be made. That is true of any large legisla- 
tion of this sort. But the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as you ull know, has a great variety of things 
within its jurisdiction. For many, many weeks we have been in 
session practically every day considering proposed amendments 
to the transportation act. I am sure there was not a member 
«af that committee who was not anxious to take up at the 
earliest possible moment not only this bill but the many other 
meritorious bills thet various Members have introduced pro- 
posing amendments to the war risk insurance act, and I am 
sure that in good time and in good temper on the part of every 
Member of this House we are going to do full justice as far as 

possible to every ex-serviee man. particularly those who were 
disubled. I regret exceedingly that there should be any per- 
sonal animosity or partisan wrangle upon this thing. There 
should be nothing of that sort, and I am sure this American 
Congress, at every opportunity, is going to give assurance to the 
ex-service men and to the people of the country that the Re- 
publie is not unmindful of the debt which it owes to these men 
who offered their lives for its protection. [Applause] 
t 


I addressed my inquiry to the gentleman 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
men 

The committee amendment was agreed to. f 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report ‘the bill with the amendment, with ‘the 
recommendation that the amendment-be agreed to and ‘that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed ‘to. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker ‘having 
resumed the chair, Mr, GnAHAN of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 8062, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with an amendment, with the recommendation 
885 the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended 

0 pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered under the 
rule. The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wrxstow, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGES. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
npon the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of additional 
judges for certain courts in the United States, for printing 
under the rule. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8103) for the appointment of additional district judges for 
certain courts of the United States, to provide for annual con- 
ferences of certain judges of United States courts, to authorize 
the designation, assignment, and appointment of judges outside 
their districts, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend fo their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice und consent of the Senate, the 
following number of district judges for the United States dis- 
trict courts in the districts specified in addition to those now 
authorized by law: 

For the district of Massachusetts, two; for the eastern dis- 
‘trict of New York, one; for the southern district of New York, 
two; for the district of New Jersey, one; for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, one; for the western district of Pennsylvania, 
‘one; for the northern district of Texas, one; for the southern 
district of Florida, one; for the eastern district of Michigan, 
one; for the northern district of Ohio, one; for the middle dis- 
trict of Tennessee, one; for the northern district of Illinois, 
one; for the eastern district of Illinois, one; for the district of 
Minnesota, one; for the eastern district of Missouri, one; for 
the western district of Missouri, one; for the eastern district 
of Oklahoma, one; for the district of Montana, one; for the 
northern district of California, one; for the southern district of 
California, one; for the district of New Mexico, one; and for 
the district of Arizona, one. 

“A vacancy occurring, more than two years after the passage 
of this act, in the office of any district judge appointed pur- 
guant to this act, except for the middle district of Tennessee, 
shall not be filled unless Congress shall so provide, and if an 
appointment is made to fill such a vacaney oecurring within two 
years.a vacancy thereafter occurring in said office shall not be 
filled unless Congress shall so provide: Provided, however, 
That in case a vacancy oceurs in the district of New Mexico at 
any time after the passage of this act. there shall thereafter be 
hut one judge for said district until otherwise provided by law: 
Provided further, That from and after the appointment of a 
district judge for the middle district of Tennessee, the present 
district judge for the eastern and middle districts of said State 
shall cease to be a district judge for the middle district of 
Tennessee, 

“Seo. 2. It shall be the duty of the Chief Justice of the 
United States, or in case of his disability, of one of the other 
justices of the Supreme Court, in order of their seniority, as 
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soon as May be after the passage of this act, and annually 
thereafter, to summon to a conference on the last Monday in 
September, at Washington, D. C., or at such other time and 
place in the United States as the Chief Justice, or, in case of 
his disability, any of said justices in order of their seniority, 
may designate, the senior circuit judge of each judicial circuit. 
If any senior circuit judge is unable to attend, the Chief Jus- 
tice, or in case of his disability, the justice of the Supreme 
Court calling said conference, may summon any other circuit 
or district judge in the judicial circuit whose senior circuit 
judge is unable to attend, that each circuit may be adequately 
represented at said conference. It shall be the duty of every 
judge thus summoned to attend said conference, and to remain 
throughout its proceedings, unless excused by the Chief Jus- 
tice, and to advise as to the needs of his circuit and as to any 
matters in respect of which the administration of justice in the 
courts of the United States may be improved. 

“The senior district judge of each United States district 
court, on or before the Ist day of August in each year, shall 
prepare and submit to the senior circuit judge of the judicial 
circuit In which said district is situated, a report setting forth 
the condition of business in said district court, including the 
number and character of cases on the docket, the business in 
arrears, and cases disposed of, and such other facts pertinent 
to the business dispatched and pending as said district judge 
may deem proper, together with recommendations as to the 
need of additional judicial assistance for the disposal of busi- 
ness for the year ensuing. Said reports shall be laid before 
the conference herein provided, by said senior circuit judge, or, 
in his absence, by the judge representing the circuit at the 
conference, together with such recommendations as he may 
deem proper. 

“The Chief Justice, or, in his absence, the senior associate 
justice, shall be the presiding officer of the conference. Said 
conference shall make a comprehensive survey of the condition 
of business in the courts of the United States and prepare 
plans for assignment and transfer of judges to or from cir- 
cuits or districts where the state of the docket or condition of 
business indicates the need therefor, and shall submit such 
suggestions to the various courts as may seem in the interest of 
uniformity and expedition of business. 

The Chief Justice and each justice or judge summoned and 
attending said conference shall be allowed his actual expenses 
of travel and his necessary expenses for subsistence, not to ex- 
ceed $10 per day, which payments shall be made by the marshal 
of the Supreme Court of the United States upon the written 
certificate of the judge incurring such expenses, approved by the 
Chief Justice.’ 

“Src. 3. Section 13 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“t Sec, 13. Whenever any district Judge by reason of any dis- 
ability or necessary absence from his district or the accumula- 
tion or urgency of business is unable to perform speedily the 
work of his district, the senior circuit Judge of that circuit, or, 
in his absence, the circuit justice thereof may, if in his judgment 
the public interest requires, designate and assign any district 
judge of any district court within the same judicial circuit to 
act as district Judge in such district and to discharge all the 
judicial duties of a judge thereof for such time as the business 
of the said district court may require. Whenever it is found 
impracticable to designate and assign another district judge 
within the same judicial circuit as above provided and a certifi- 
cate of the needs of any such district is presented by said senior 
circuit judge or said circuit justice to the Chief Justice of the 
United States, he, or in his absence the senior associate justice, 
may, if in his judgment the public interest so requires, designate 
and assign a district judge of an adjoining judicial circuit if 
practicable, or if not practicable, then of any judicial circuit, to 
perform the duties of district judge and hold a district court in 
any such district as above provided: Provided, however, That 
before any such designation or assignment is made the senior 
circuit judge of the circuit from which the designated or assigned 
judge is to be taken shall consent thereto, All designations and 
assignments made hereunder shall be filed in the office of the 
clerk and entered on the minutes of both the court from and to 
which a judge is designated and assigned.’ 

“Seo. 4. Section 15 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: ; 

Spo. 15. Each district judge designated and assigned under 
the provisions of section 13 may hold separately and at the same 
time a district court in the district or territory to which such 
judge is designated and assigned and discharge all the judicial 
duties of the district or territorial judge therein.’ 

“Sec, 5. Section 18 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 


— 


„Spo. 18. The Chief Justice of the United States, or the 
circuit justice of any judicial circuit, or the senior circuit judge 
thereof, may, if the public interest requires, designate and as- 
sign any circuit judge of a judicial circnit to hold a district 
court within such circuit. The judges of the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals, or any of them, whenever the business of 
that court will permit, may, if in the judgment of the Chief 
Justice of the United States the public interest requires, be 
designated and assigned by him for service from time to time 
and until he shall otherwise direct, in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia or the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, when requested by the Chief Justice of either of 
said courts. 

During the period of service of any judge designated and 
assigned under this act he shall have all powers, and rights, 
and perform all the duties of a judge of the district, or a 
justice of the court, to which he has been assigned (excepting 
the power of appointment to a statutory position or of perma- 
nent designation of newspaper or depository of funds): Provided, 
however, That in case a trial has been entered upon before 
such period of service has expired and has not been concluded 
the period of service shall be deemed to be extended until the 
trial has been concluded. 

Any designated and assigned judge who has held court in 
another district than his own shall have power, notwithstand- 
ing his absence from such district and the expiration of the 
time limit in his designation, to decide all matters which have 
been submitted to him within such district, to decide motions 
for new trials, settle bills of exceptions, certify or authenticate 
narratives of testimony, or perform any other act required by 
law or the rules to be performed in order to prepare any case 
so tried by him for review in an appellate court; and his action 
thereon in writing filed with the clerk of the court where 
the trial or hearing was had shall be as valid as if such action 
had been taken by him within that district and within the 
period of his designation.’ ” 

“Sec. 6. Section 118 of the Judicial Code as amended is 
hereby further amended to read as follows: 

„Syd. 118. There shall be in the second, seventh, and eighth 
circuits, respectively, four circuit judges; and in each of the 
other circuits three circuit judges, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of- the Senate. All 
circuit judges shall receive a salary of $8,500 a year each, pay- 
able monthly. Each circuit judge shall reside within his cir- 
cuit, and when appointed shall be a resident of the circuit for 
which he is appointed. The circuit judges in each circuit shall 
be judges of the circuit court of appeals in that circuit, and it 
shall be the duty of each circuit judge in each circuit to sit 
as one of the judges of the circuit court of appeals in that 
circuit from time to time according to law: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent any circuit 
judge holding district court or otherwise, as provided by other 
sections of the Judicial Code.’ 

“Sec. 7. That all laws or parts thereof inconsistent or in 
conflict with the provisions ef this act are hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“An act for the appointment of an additional circuit judge 
for the fourth judicial circuit, for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain districts, providing for an 
annual conference of certain judges, and for other purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Josepa WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, * 
A THOMAS STERLING, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of addi- 
tional judges for certain courts of the United States, to provide 
for annual conferences of certain judges of United States 
courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, and appoint- 
ment of judges outside their districts, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying report. 

The Senate struck out all after the enacting clause of the 
House bill (H. R. 9108) and inserted a new bill. 
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The conferees have written -a new bill, embodying the sub- 
stance of the original House ‘bill and of the Senate amend- 
ment. ` 

The effect of the bill as submitted hy your conferees is to 
increase the number of judges from 22, as provided by the 
House, to 24. Two districts not in the House bill are provided 
with an additional judge each, namely, New Jersey and New 
Mexico. ‘The additional judge for the northern and southern 
distriets of Georgia has been eliminated. 

The provision for an annual conference of judges to be called 
by the Chief Justice of the United States -has been written, 
the requirement for a report from the Attorney General to the 
conference of judges has been eliminated, and certain clarifying 
changes in phraseology -have been adopted, but otherwise the 
Provision remains practically the same. 

The amendments ‘to sections of the Judicial Code have also 
been rewritten with no substantial changes in effect. 

The provision for designation and assignment of judges of 
the Court of Customs Appeals has been retained, but the au- 
thorization for designating and assigning a district judge to 
sit in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia has been 
dropped. An additional circuit judge has been provided for 
the fourth judicial circuit as carried in the Senate amendment. 

The title has been amended to eonform to the text as agreed 
upon in conference, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Josxpn WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill H. R. 9527, to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, 
So us to provide succession thereof until dissolved, and to apply 
said section as so amended to all national banking associations, 
for printing under the rule. 


‘LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: À 
To Mr. Mun, for 10 days, on account of death of his mother. 
To Mr. Hernrcx, indefinitely, beginning June 27, for ‘the pur- 
pose of returning home to attend to pressing private business. 


CORRECTION, 


Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, on February 6 last I am re- 
corded as being present. As a matter of ‘fact, I was absent. 
being sick at the t me. Task that that correction be made. ; 

The SPEAKER. ‘Without objection, the correction will be 
made in the Journal and in the Recorp in accordance with the 
stutement of the gentleman from ‘Pennsylvania. | 

There was no ‘objection. | 


FISCAL AFFAIRS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER appointed as a committee to investigate the 
fiseul affairs of the District of Columbia the gentleman from 
Nebraska, Mr. Evans; the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. HARDY ;) 
and the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. WRIGHT. 


ENROLLED BILES-AND JOINT ‘RESOLUTION SIGNED. i 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re. 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills! 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: Í 

H. R. 10101. An act making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; h 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution requesting the President of 
the United States to call a conference of maritime nations with 
a view to the adoption of effective means for the prevention of 
pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil-carrying 
steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, 
oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast ; i 

H. R. 11634. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
-county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in said 
county, in the State of Minnesota, and ‘the county of Traill and 
the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North Da- 
‘kota, to construct a bridge across the Redl River of the 1 


on the boundary line between said States; 

H.R. 11128. An act to authorize the ‘construction of a bridge 
over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., ‘and 
‘Las Vacas, Mexico; 

H. R. 11362. An act declaring 'Tchula Lake, Holmes County, 
Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream; 


H. R. 10770. An act to legalize.a bridge across the south arm 
of Pokegama Lake in Itasca Gounty, State of Minnesota; and 
H. R. 6110, An act amending section :97 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


aes WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
‘adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
26 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 28, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CROWTHER: ‘Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11699. A bill relating to the appointment of the Chief of Staff 
of the Army; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1143). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANGLEY : Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 12105. A bill providing funds for the erection of addi- 
‘tional suitable and necessary buildings for the National Leper 
Home; with ‘amendments (Rept. No. 1148). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2621. An 
act authorizing the President to dispose of certain arms and 
ammunition seized in pursuance of the act approved June 15, 
1917, along the Mexican border; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1146). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3111. An 
act to authorize the collection in monthly installments of in- 
debtedness due the United States by -general prisoners restored 
to duty, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. Ne. 
1147). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIS: Committee on Claims. S. 158. An net for the 
relief of certain estates; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1151). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LITTLE: Committee on Claims. S. 854. An act to reim- 
‘burse J. B. Glanville and others for losses and damages sus- 


i| tained by them through the negligent dipping of tick-infested 


cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
‘eulture; without amendment (Rept. No. 1145). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 3690. An 
act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby; without ‘amendment 
(Rept. No. 1149). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Disposi- 
tion of Useless Executive Papers. (Rept. No. 1144.) A re- 
port on the disposition of useless papers in the Government 
Printing Office. Ordered to be printed. 


- PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MBMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXH, bills, resolutions, and memorisis 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 12190) ‘to authorize allotments 
‘of lands to Indians of the Menoniinee Reservation in ‘Wisconsin, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. , 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 12191) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and ‘sailors of the Civil 
and Mexican Wars and to certain widows, former widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of ‘said ‘soldiers ‘and sailors, and 


to widows of the War of 1812; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 12192) requiring all public 
building bills to be submitted to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
for investigation and report as to Whether proposed buildings and 
sites are needed and the expenditure ‘justified, and ‘as to the 


lowest ‘cost at Which ‘buildings found necessary may be erected 


-with economy anä'efficiency; to the Committee on Publie Bund- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12193) to limit the immigration 
of aliens into the United States; tothe Committee on Immigru- 
‘tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURKE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 861) ‘g@uthoriz- 
ing the Railroad Labor ‘Board to rescind its decision reducing 
the wages ‘of ‘railroad ‘employees, ‘effective July 1, 1922; to ‘the 
‘Committee on Interstate and Foreign ‘Commerce. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 362) ‘authorizing and Girect- 


Ing the President ‘to ‘take over and ‘operate the coul mines for 
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the period of one year, or so long thereafter as, in his dis- 
cretion, may be necessary for the publie good, ace for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Resolution (H. Res. 388) for the im- 
mediate consideration of House bill 9270; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ATKESON: A bin (H. R. 12194) granting a pension 
to Hannah M. Earhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12195) for 
the relief of Mary R. Douglas, mother of William D. Douglas, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 12196) granting a pension 
to Joseph Reif; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12197) granting a pension to Martha Stokes 
Wolfe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12198) granting a pen- 
sion to Louisa Logan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 12199) granting a pension to 
Albert N. Tucker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 12200) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Bond; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REBER: A bill (H. R. 12201) granting a pension to 
Edward Barr, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 12202) granting a pension to 
Myrtle P. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12203) granting a pension to Etta Van 
Zant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12204) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Baird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 12205) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Yelle; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6103. By Mr. GAHN : Petition of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, regarding the Johnson bill, H. R. 10860; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6104. By Mr. KISSEL: Memorial of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, New York City, N. Y., favoring the 
ship. subsidy bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, June 28, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, Aprit 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
COLLECTION OF ADDITIONAL COTTON STATISTICS, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, a few days ago I introduced 
a bill (S. 8677) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect additional statisties of cotton, showing the number of 
bales on hand tenderable under the law. Since that time I 
have consulted with Secretary Hoover and the experts of the 
Department of Commerce in the Bureau of the Census and 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and have prepared 
a bill covering all matters in line with their suggestions, This 
bill has the indorsement of Secretary Hoover. 

There are no accurate world statisties of cotton tenderable 
under the law; in fact, we have no reliable statistics for the 
United States. It is admitted that included in the amount of 
cotton on hand in this country that much of it is very low- 
grade cotton and does not come within this class, In order to 
prevent the speculators from gambling in cotton and influencing 
the market to suit the speculators it is necessary to know the 
amount of cotton on hand in the world. The producer and 
manufacturer of cotton wish a stable market, and they should 
have the actual facts. Under this bill statistics of tenderable 
cotton on hand in the world will be published August 1, Decem- 
ber 1, and March 1. The last two will enable the farmer to 
know how much cotton is on hand before he plants his crop, 
and if there is a large surplus of cotton he will not plant. se 
much, and thus avoid an overproduction of cotton, which always 
lowers the price below the cost of production. Our manufac- 


turers of cotton, like our producers, compete with the world, and 
they should know conditions. 

The boll weevil is so destructive of the cotton crop at this 
time that the amount produced this year, even with last year’s 
holdover, will not be sufficient to supply the demand for next 
year. We must stop gambling in cotton. The farmers are the 
ones that suffer most, and the best way to accomplish this is to 
get accurate world statistics of cotton on hand at different sea- 
sons of the year and keep the low grades separate from the 
others. 


I ask that this bill may be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce as a substitute for the other bill. 

The bill (S. 8757) authorizing the Department of Commerce 
to collect and publish additional cotton statistics and informa- 
tion was read twice by its title and referred to the Commattee 
on Commerce. 

TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM M’KINTEY. 


Mr. HARRIS. T ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement with reference to Confederate bodies 
honoring William McKinley, a gallant Federal soldier and for- 
mer President of the United States, who was so much beloved 
in the South. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

CONFEDERATE Bobs to HONOR MCKINLEY—BRONZE TABLE TO 

LAMENTED PRESIDENT TO BE UNVEILED AT ATLANTA. 

ATLANTA, June 26.—Time heals deep wounds and sentiment bridges 
any chasm, and one more link binding the South and the North will be 
forged here on July 4 when Confederate bodies will meet in Piedmont 
Park and pay honor to the late President William McKinley. 

THE INSCRIPTION. 

nish-Ameriean War President McKinley made a 
tour through the South, and in a ch delivered in Atlanta in 1898 
advocated the Government the care of the Confederate vet- 
erans’ graves. ER Bi years later his words have reaped a harvest 
of honor and in the — of a tree set out in his memory last 
February by ate and Spanish War bodies, aud these same 
bodies wi will unveil at the tree a bronze tablet which bears the following 
Wo! 

* epai in 1922 under auspices of 2 Atlanta — 
Club by the” "A ta Chapter, United ters of the Conf. 
John B. Gordon Camp, mie. ef Confederate Vetarans: and Fitzhugh 


Following the 


Lee and Theodore Roose „ Spanish War Veterans, in, honor 
of President William MeKinley, who in 1898 in Atlanta said 

soldier's grave made during our per Arian Civil War is a ate 10 
American valor, and the time has now come in the poy aig of senti- 
ment and f „ under the providence of God, when, in the spirit of 
ent ry Se ould share with you in the care of the graves of the 


te veterans. 
ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM. 


An attractive program for the — E poate has been — 
which will include ghort Salute by q à of 
soldiers from Fort 1 include, the 


endition of the t 1 a 2 G Thee,” 
his last warda send 4 2 4. Ki PODER," N his rarer My” God, ‘ed 
CALL OF THE ROLE, 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald La Follette Sheppard 
Ball Gerry. Simmons 
B Glass umber Smith 
Cameron Gooding McKinley Smoot 
Ca Hale cLean Spencer 
Caraway Harreld cN: 
Colt Harris Neison Sutherland 
Culberson Harrison Trammell 
Cummins Johnsen Norbeck Underwood 
Jones, Wash. Ondie ‘alsh, Mass. 
aro Key Pe “2 Watse Ga 
es ‘atson, 
Ernst King Poindexter Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments ef the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; that the House had 
receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 3, 6, 62, 92, and 93 to the said bill and concurred 
therein; that the House receded! from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 13, 64, 65, 86, and 91 and 
concurred therein each with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) to grant authority to con- 
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tinue the use of the temporary buildings of the American Red 
Cross headquarters in the city of Washington, D. C. 

The message further announced that the House had con- 
curred in the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 13 to the bill (H. R. 11450) to provide for 
the printing and distribution of the Supreme Court Reports, 
and amending sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial 
Code; that the House concurred in the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 7 to said bill with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, and that the House 
disagreed to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12078) to pro- 
vide additional compensation for certain civilian employees of 
the Governments of the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. b 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 8062) amending subdivision (5) of section 302 of 
the war risk insurance act, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6110. An act amending section 97 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 10770. An act to legalize a bridge across the south arm 
of Pokegama Lake in Itasca County, State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 11128. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., and 
Las Vacas, Mexico; 

H. R. 11362. An act declaring Tchula Lake, Holmes County, 
Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream; and 

H. R. 11634. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in said 
county, in the State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill and 
the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North Da- 
kota, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
on the boundary line between said States. 


PAYMENT OF COURT OF CLAIMS JUDGMENTS (S. DOC. NO. 226). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims and requiring an appropriation for their payment— 
under the War Department, $31,853.65; under the Post Office 
Department, $267.02; and under the United States Housing 
Corporation, $18,880.55; in total amount, $51,001.22—which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


SCRAPPING OF NAVAL VESSELS (S. DOC. NO. 227). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Navy Depart- 
ment, fiscal year 1923, to meet certain expenses pertaining to 
ships whose construction has been suspended, $5,000,000, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Spring- 
field, Mass., praying for a reduction in the proposed duty on 
lightweight kid gloves, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Marietta, Ohio, remonstrating against inclusion in the pending 
tariff bill of proposed high duties on linens, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 8758) to repeal the bankruptcy laws of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3759) to authorize allotments of lands to Indians 
of the Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

INCREASED PENSIONS TO THE DISABLED. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3275) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 


and Mexican Wars, and to certain widows, former widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of said soldiers and 
sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed, 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $100,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to refund legacy taxes illegally collected under the act of 
June 18, 1898, under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the United States v. Jones, and 
McCoach v. Pratt (236 U. S., etc.), intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 12090, the third deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing for im- 
provement work on the Sabine-Neches Canal with a view to 
revetment of the north bank from what is known as Blands 
Bend Road on the north through the city to the southern limit 
of said city, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
10766, the river and harbor authorization bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following order, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Ordered, That whenever a session of the Senate shall include the 
4th day of July, on that day, or if that day falls on a Sunday, then on 
the day following, the Senate shall meet. and immediately after the 
reading of the Journal, the Declaration of Independence shall be read 
to the Senate by a Senator to be designated for the purpose by the 
Presiding Officer; at the conclusion of which the Senate shall adjourn. 

(The motion follows in general terms the motion submitted 
by Senator Hoar and adopted in the Fifty-sixth Congress, order- 
ing the reading of Washington’s Farewell Address on the 22d 
of February.) 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 8062) amending subdivision (5) of section 
302 of the war risk insurance act was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


PUBLICATION OF SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives concurring in the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 18 to the 
bill (H. R. 11450) to provide for the printing and distribution 
of the Supreme Court Reports, and amending sections 225, 
226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code; concurring in the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 7 with an amendment pro- 
posing in lieu of the sum provided by said amendment to insert 
“ $8,000," and disagreeing to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 11. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 7 and agree to the House amendment in lieu 
thereof. This amendment relates to the salary of the reporter. 
The Senate increased it from $7,500 to $8,500, and the House 
reduced it to $8,000, being a reduction of $500. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to make an inquiry of the Senator. 
This is a complete agreement? 

Mr. NELSON, Yes; a complete agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will not have to go back to conference? 

Mr. NELSON. It will not have to go back if the Senate 
agrees to the House amendment and recedes from amendment 
numbered 11. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am opposed to sending anything back to 
conference, because we decided day before yesterday that we 
must not do that. Whatever the House says we have got to 
agree to. That is the settled precedent and established law 
now. Iam glad no one contends that this bill ought to go back 
to conference. We must not have any more conferences in 
such cases. 

Mr. NELSON. Amendment numbered 11 struck out the words 
“composition, plating, printing, and binding, and such addi- 
tional amount as shall equal as nearly as may be one-half,” 
and in lieu thereof inserted “production including in such 
cost.” The House provision provided for one-half the cost of 
the reporter. We amended the bill so as to provide that it 
should include all the cost of the reporter. It is that amend- 
ment which the House has amended, and I move that the 
Senate agree to the amendment of the House. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now the Senator from Minnesota 
moves that the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 11, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended in paragraph 701, page 99. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We are voting now only 
on the first bracket in paragraph 701? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaprvc Crunk. On page 99, line 6, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “less than 2 years old, 1 cent per pound; 
2 years old and over, 14 cents per pound,“ and insert in lieu 
thereof— 
weighing less than 1,050 pounds each, 14 cents per pound; weighing 
1,050 each or more, 2 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] 
to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Rawson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Snus! 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBTN- 
son | to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
trausfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WuLra{ms] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer} to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER} 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KrsG] to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran} and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] is necessarily detained from the Senate. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I wish also to announee the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS} with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON ] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pxripps] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Drar]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
NicHotson] and will let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—48. 
Ashurst Ernst dd per 
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Bursum Gooding McCumber Sheppard 
Cameron Hale McKinley Smoot 
Capper Harreld McLean Spencer 
Colt Johnson McNary Sterli 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sutherland 
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du Pont Kendrick Norris Watson, Ind. 

dge yes Oddie is 


NAYS—15. 
Caraway Harris Pomerene y 
Culberson Harrison Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry Heflin Smith Watson, Ga. 
Glass Overman Stanley 
NOT VOTING—33. 
Kin Pape Swanson 
Broussard Tenroot Phipps 
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So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 701, page 99, line 10, 
before the word “ cents,” to strike out the numeral “2” and to 
insert the numeral “33,” so as to read: 

Fresh beef and veal, 33 cents per pound. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] offered an amendment to 
the pending bill which is to be found on page 9491 of the 
Recorp, That amendment related to paragraph 701 on page 
99 of the bill, It was an amendment to a proposed com- 
mittee amendment and proposed to reduce the duties on cattle. 
The amendment to the amendment was debated on yesterday 
afternoon, and my recollection is that there was a yea-and-nay 
vote upon it, but the Recorp does not disclose that fact. IL 
should like to know whether there was a yea-and-nay vote on 
the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There was no yea-aul-nay 
vote on that amendment or on any of the amendments which 
I offered on yesterday. was a viva voce vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the information I sought. 
Recorp does not disclose a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On page 99, line 10, in the 
committee amendment, I move to strike out the numeral 33 
and to insert the numeral “2.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that the 
Senator from Massachusetts may accomplish the same result 
by asking to disagree to the committee amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the committee 
amendment proposes to raise the tariff duty upon fresh beef 
75 per cent over the emergency tariff law and 133) per cent 
over the Payne-Aldrich law. As is well known, under the 
Underwood law fresh beef is admitted free of duty. 

The consumption of fresh beef in this country is enormous, 
the annual per capita consumption being 60 pounds. If this 
duty becomes effective, it means a tremendous increase in 
the prices the American consumers who purchase fresh beef 
must pay. From 1912 to 1916, which were average normal 
years, we produced in the United States 6,600,000,000 pounds 
of fresh beef and veal annually. An increased price of 3} 
cents per pound upon this production will amount to a tax upon 
the consumers, if the tariff duty is reflected in increased 
prices, of $231,000,000 annually. The per capita increased 
price will be $2.27, and the family increased price, assuming 
five to the family, will be $11.35. It is by long odds the most 
excessive increase in the burden upon the consumers of 
America proposed by any rate of duty on fresh meats in this 
bill unless it be lamb and mutton. It is a rate never before sug- 
gested, never before contemplated, and never before proposed 
until the agricultural bloc assisted the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in rewriting the House bill. As I said a moment ago, 
the rate is 1334 per cent increase over the rate provided in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call the attention of the Senater 
to the fact that railroad freight rates have about doubled, while 
the rates for water transportation have been lowered, and 
that an increased duty is necessary to equalize conditions be- 
tween the domestie grower and the foreign producer on account 
of the low water freight rate on the foreign competing article 
and the much higher rates which exist on the railroads of this 
country to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, of course it 
is some years since freight rates. were doubled, and there has 
been no recent change in the effect of these freight rates. There 
is probably no industry in this country that has thrived and 
prospered more than the fresh-meat industry, Yesterday at- 
tention was called to some of the enormous profits of the 
packers engaged in the production of fresh meat. There is no 
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question that when fresh beef was admitted free of duty during 
the years from 1913 until 1921 this business prospered as never 
before. Yet it is proposed now to increase the rate of duty 
upon fresh beef to the excessive amount of 33 cents per pound. 
Add to this the interest and increased costs on large invest- 
ments and the result will be an increase in all probability of 5 
cents per pound, 

Mr. President, there is no serious threatened competition from 
abroad. The records do not support the suggestion that there 
is danger of large importations of fresh meats. In the first 
place, as was pointed out yesterday, the meats which at times 
have been imported into this country are insignificant in 
quantity and are of a different quality than the American fresh 
meats. Experts claim Argentine beef and American beef are not 
competitive. The fresh meats from the Argentine come from 
cattle fed with grass, while our cattle are fed with corn. The 
American consumer has a prejudice against frozen beef, and 
especially -beef that comes from cattle which are grass fed; 
but the records do not show any threatened competition that is 
likely to destroy this business. The records do not show that 
there is any danger whatever of the prices of fresh beef being 
forced down by reason of importations from abroad. It 
seems to me that the issue here is very clear: Do we want at 
this time, when everything is being deflated, when wages are 
being cut, when an attempt is being made to reduce the cost of 
production by our manufacturers and our producers, to give 
notice to the country that the most important food used by our 
people—fresh beef—is to bear from this day on an increased 
burden—an increased tax—of 34 cents? That is the issue, and 
that is the only question before us. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a moment? Is there anything in this record to show that 
markets reached by water transportation from the Argentine 
and Mexico are supplied by the local producers of meat? For 
instance, I understand that it is sought to impose this duty in 
order to protect American fresh meats against importations of 
mutton and lamb from New Zealand, and beef from South 
America and from Central America. Is there anything in the 
record to show that the local cattle raisers supply markets 
reached by these countries? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is nothing that I know 
of in the record to that effect. 5 

Mr. BUR SUM. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that 
the chief markets of the country for live stock are Chicago, 
New York, Buffalo, New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, and Omaha; and cattle are shipped to those 
markets from all over the United States. 

Mr, STANLEY. I am talking about fresh meats. I am not 
talking about cattle on the hoof. 

Mr. BURSUM. Fresh meat is shipped by the refrigerator 
system all over the country. 

Mr. STANLEY. Who supplies those American markets? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. BURSUM. The people of the United States, when we 
have an adequate tariff, supply them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Do the people of the United States sup- 
ply them, or do the meat packers supply them? 

Mr. BURSUM. The farmers. 

Mr. STANLEY. Do local raisers ship beef into New York 
and San Francisco? 

Mr. BURSUM. The farmers do not engage in the butchering 
of their own beef; but they sell the beef, for instance, to mar- 
ket, and in turn the beef is butchered mainly by the packers 
all over the country. They are the chief source that the farm- 
ers depend upon for the sale of their cattle. 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly. That is what I want to get at. 
The farmer raises the beef, whether you have a duty or not. 
Suppose you impose a duty of 500 per cent; that excludes Mexi- 
can and New Zealand and Central American fresh meats. Let 
us assume that an embargo is put on the importation of fresh 
beef. 

Mr. BUR SUM. Oh, it could come into this country if you 
permitted it to come in free; yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. This is merely a hypothetical case to get 
the facts, We will assume that all meat is excluded from the 
Un ted States except our own meat. In that event the farmer 
would ship his meat to Kansas City or to Chicago or to some 
other point where it could be packed and refrigerated and 
shipped to these great central consuming markets like San 
Francisco and New York and Seattle and other such places. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; that is the only way in which the 
country could be supplied—by the shipment of the live stock to 
central markets where they have packing houses, 

Mr. STANLEY. Where they have the facilities. 


Mr. BURSUM. Yes; where they have the facilities—Den- 
ver, Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago, New York, Buffalo, New 
Orleans, and so on. 

Mr. STANLEY. Where the large packing houses are located. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. 
calls my attention to the fact that they have a very extensive 
packing system in Savannah, Ga., also. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, I understand the Senator, and what he 
Says is evidently true. The only way in which these markets 
are reached is through the packing houses. The able former 
Senator from Iowa, Mr. Kenyon, and the accomplished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] introduced a bill here not long 
ago to regulate the packers; and it was universally conceded, 
and I am not questioning that statement, that the price of fresh 
meat was not dependent upon the cost of production; that it 
was not determined by the market at all, either by the cost to 
the packer or by the legitimate demand in the country, but that 
the price of this commodity was absolutely fixed by a lawless 
monopoly with five heads in the form of the five beef packers of 
the United States; and both sides of this Chamber, with star- 
tling unanimity, voted for a bill that practically provided for 
the Government regulation and control of the operation of the 
industry and the prices of these commodities. That bill went to 
the House, where it is said its teeth were pulled and its claws 
were trimmed. 

If the price ef American beef is not fixed by the producer, 
if it is not fixed by the cost of production, if it is not fixed by 
the legitimate demand, if it is fixed by a lawless monopoly, that 
monopoly is going to charge all that the traffic will bear; and 
any additional price that is placed upon this beef by virtue of 
an impost upon its importation from abroad will, every dime of 
it, go out of the pockets of the consumers of beef and into the 
pockets of the packers. 

It is inconceivable to me why you want to give this inordinate 
bonus to a lawless industry which you but lately denounced and 
have introduced all character of stringent regulations to con- 
trol, whose predatory operations have been denounced on this 
floor as a national scandal by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Foiterre], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and a half dozen other Sen- 
ators. Your Trade Commission has reported that the price of 
beef is not fixed by the cost of its production, is not fixed by any 
natural law, but is in the absolute and ironclad control of a 
lawless and insatiate monopoly, and that there is absolutely no 
competition between the sellers of beef in this country. In that 
event the only competition that exists in the wide world is from 
abroad, from somebody that will sell a pound of beef that is not 
prepared by a packer; and you first affirm, and solemnly by your 
votes confirm the statement, that there is no competition at 
home, and then in the next breath you deliberately attempt to 
destroy competition abroad. From the Senator’s own statement, 
it is a crime to put additional millions into the pockets of people 
that you have already said were robbers. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I suggest to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirtTMaN] yesterday called attention to a very pertinent factor 
which affects the tariff on beef, which is that to open the 
markets of this country to the trade of the world and have 
beef on the free list simply means giving the packers additional 
power with which to crush an industry in this country, for 
the reason that it is notorious that the Argentine beef, which 
can be imported into this country, and which has been grazed 
on cheaper land and produced by cheaper labor and at a lower 
cost, is controlled by the packers of this country, and can be 
handled only by them; so that in failing to give adequate pro- 
tection to the grower of this country against the ruinous com- 
petition of other countries we are simply putting into the hands 
of the packers a club with which to destroy our own industry, 
and whenever that industry is destroyed we will pay the price. 

It is not only for the best interests of this country, but I 
think it is for the best interests of the world, that America 
should maintain her live-stock industry. Unless we permit the 
live-stock industry to thrive and continue to exist and to raise 
cattle in this country, there will be no market to which the 
American farmer can sell his grain and sell his corn, and if we 
destroy that industry we will destroy the American farm, and 
if we destroy the American farm there will be very little use 
for the metropolitan cities and industries of this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if I may state 
a fact which I think will help the discussion which the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has opened up, a good deal is said about 
the destruction of this industry. What are the facts? Can 
the beef industry be destroyed by foreign importations? What 
is the record of 1921? The total production in this country is 
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6,194,000,000 pounds. What was the importation in the year 
1921? Twenty-seven million pounds, four-tenths of 1 per cent, 
imported into this country. If a tariff is justified upon an 
importation of four-tenths of 1 per cent, then it is justified on 
every single thing that is produced in America. What are the 
exports? Fifty-two million pounds, twice the imports. 

So here is an industry producing 7,000,000,000 pounds, and 
exporting twice as much as is imported, asking for a tariff duty 
which is an increase of 133 per cent over the Payne-Aldrich 
bill and an increase of 75 per cent over the emergency law 
and over the House bill. It can not be justified on the facts 
that are disclosed here, that the importations are one-half the 
exportations, and that the importations are only four-tenths of 
1 per cent of the production. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr, President, I am somewhat puzzled by 
the ambidextrous mental operations of the protectionists. We 
are told that if you put this duty on you may make the pro- 
duction of beef more profitable, that is, you raise the price; 
and then, when you are reminded that it would work an injus- 
tice to the consumer, it is said that it will curb monopoly, pre- 
vent its extortions, The only way you can do that, of course, 
is to lower the price of beef. 

Protectionism under this new arrangement works a good 
deal like the mint juleps used to in my country before the Vol- 
stead law went into effect. In cold weather you took them to 
warm you, and in warm weather you took them to cool you. It 
will raise the price of beef to the man who is selling, and auto- 
matically lower it to the man who is buying. 

How the beef packer can be hurt by a duty which will insure 
him the absolute control of the American market, because he 
happens to have a slaughterhouse in Rio de Janeiro or Buenos 
Aires, is beyond my ken. How this industry is to be destroyed 
by a failure to put a duty on a commodity that can only affect 
one-half of 1 per cent of the total output is beyond my ken. 
How a duty can affect an industry that is not affected by it 
is beyond my ken. 

The production of beef in this country is the business of the 
farmer. The packing and selling of beef is the business of the 
packer. It is admitted by everybody that the packer fixes the 
price when he buys the beef without regard to a tariff, and fixes 
the price when he selis it without regard to a tariff. It is 
admitted by everybody that the only reason the farmer is not 
out of business now is because the packer is wise enough to see 
that if he did not pay just enough to keep the other fellow 
raising beef he -would quit raising it, and the farmer lives 
. now by grace not of the generosity but of the astuteness of the 
packer and the wise limits he places upon his own cupidity 
and not from any tariff duty whatsoever. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from Massachusetts likewise referred to the 
fact that the importation of beef, compared with the entire 
consumption in the United States, is very small. Of course, 
that is a fact, but it seems to me that the effect upon the beef 
market can not be considered in the same way, for instance, 
as a small importation of clothing or a small importation of 
wheat or a small importation of cotton. The fresh-meat market 
is sui generis. 

For instance, if a cargo of beef from Argentina should reach 
the New York market, you would have in that one cargo not 
a small percentage of the meat demand of the city of New 
York but you would have perhaps 100 per cent in that one 
cargo of the meat requirements of the city of New York. 
Fresh beef is something which must be consumed within a rela- 
tively short time after it is produced. It is à perishable article, 
in a sense. It is true we can keep it in our abattoirs for a 
considerable length of time, but, generally speaking, that is 
not the custom of the trade, and when one cargo comes into 
New York City it simply gluts the market, and I think it is 
not susceptible to the general argument which is presented on 
the floor of the Senate time and again, regarding the very 
small importations compared with our whole consumption, be- 
cause when these cargoes come into New Orleans, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, or Boston the one cargo destroys that 
market absolutely, at least for a time. It demoralizes it, to 
say the least. in my opinion. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am very glad to have the 
Senator from New Mexico call my attention to that phase of 
the situation. Notwithstanding the fact that I am bitterly op- 
posed to an extension of Federal authority, or Federal usurpa- 
tion, I have often thought of the propriety of passing certain 
laws which should govern the District of Columbia alone. We 


have plenary control here. For instance, we could, without 
stretching the tether of our constitutional authority, provide 
that merchants in the District of Columbia should put the pur- 
chase price of commodities in the same figures in which they 
put the selling price, and enable the purchaser to know the 
difference between the cost of a pair of shoes and the price of 
a pair of shoes, between the cost of a loin of beef and the price 
of a loin of beef, between the cost of a suit of clothes and 
the price of a suit of clothes, That would be of comparatively 
small importance as far as a few consumers in the District of 
Columbia are concerned, but it would be hard to measure the 
moral influence of that sort of thing all over the United States, 

In the same way a few markets where actual competition 
is possible might furnish a graphic exposure of any profiteer- 
ing by profiteers elsewhere, whether by packer or retailer. 

If, for instance, the inordinate demands of the Beef Trust 
or the butcher should raise the price of chilled meat to such 
an extent as to overcome the handicap of the cost of transpor- 
tation and the inferiority of the frozen meat shipped here from 
New Zealand, or from South America, and it should be shipped 
into New York, or Charleston, or San Francisco, and you could, 
in the markets of these cities, where they had the benefit of 
foreign competition, buy a steak for 25 cents for which you 
would pay 90 cents in an inland town, it would call the atten- 
tion of the country graphically to the extortion of this great 
pig which you say absolutely controls the very staff 
of life. 

It is bad enough to have a monopoly upon tobacco or upon 
medicines or upon clothing or upon lumber, but when monopoly 
fastens its fangs upon the vitals of the American people, upon 
that which is necessary to their life, and their strength, and 
their vigor, and their comfort, and their physical and mental 
development it has committed a still more odious crime; and 
when we for any reason are tender with monopoly which 
touches so vital an article as meat there is excuse for every 
other character of extortion upon steel products, upon barytes, 
upon graphite, upon chemicals, and upon everything else. 

I have precipitated myself into the fight against this iniqui- 
tous duty, notwithstanding the fact that I have constituents 
who may deem themselves affected by it. There is not a man 
upon this floor who has a constituency more generally engaged 
in the raising of cattle than I. You have your vast ranges in 
New Mexico, in Wyoming, and in Texas, but my State is one 
emerald lawn from the mountains almost to the Mississippi, 
and the raising of cattle is universal. There is not a farmer 
who has not a vital interest in it; but because my constituency 
might possibly be profited by it—though I do not think they 
would be—or because they believe they would be profited by it, 
I will never shut my mouth to the iniquity of this thing. 

Years ago poor old General Hancock, now of blessed memory, 
said that the tariff was a local issue, and he was laughed to 
scorn. There was a time when men consistently believed in 
protection and defended it and maintained it as a great, sane, 
and well-founded policy, men of the type of Clay, of Webster, 
and of Hamilton, who demanded a reasonable duty for a reason- 
able revenue, economically expended. They are dead and gone, 
and their sane though mistaken policy is forgotten, and to-day 
you have not the faith of protectionism; you have the fetish of 
protectionism, not a wise policy, but a Chinese joss, which they 
worship without understanding, under the insane and absurd 
delusion that there is no end to the amount of wealth that may 
be obtained by the amount of wealth that is taken; that the 
more you tax a people the richer they are; that the greater the 
impediment you put upon commerce the freer it is; the higher 
things are to purchasers the greater their comfort and the 
wider their prosperity. 

On the other side we are against protectionism, we are against 
this infamous and outrageous fallacy, so long as nobody in my 
neck of the woods gets the benefit of the unclean and abomi- 
nable thing. There is no more excuse for a duty on hides than 
there is for a duty on steel. There is no more excuse for a 
duty on long-staple cotton than there is for a duty on iron ore. 
There is no more excuse for a duty on beef than there is for a 
duty on finished linen, and the quicker we face the music the 
better. The measure of the iniquity of a duty is the harm that 
it does the fellow it hits, and this thing hits at the mouth and 
the table of the people of America; and whether my people 
raise cattle or not, I will not hesitate, so long as I occupy a seat 
on this floor—and God gives me the strength and the courage to 
say it—to declare that it is a naked abomination in the sight 
of gods and men. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE BONUS QUESTION. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I fully agree with 
the brilliant Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] that there 
never was a tariff that was not dishonest and immoral. The 
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very essence of it is the robbery of one man to enrich another, 
the stealing of one man’s money to put it in the pocket of an- 
other. Disguise it as we may, that is what ta 
what they have always been. From the time the shoemakers 
of Lynn, Mass., asked the first Congress to give them a pro- 
tective duty, the manufacturers have been t 

until to-day the farmer is sunk into the depths despair. 

However, Mr. President, that is not the purpose for which I 
rose, I wanted to call the attention of the Senate and the coun- 
try to the fact that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] ap- 
pears to have obtained his opinion of George Washington from 
the biography written by Parson Weems. Some of the biog- 
raphers do not seem to have read the 14 volumes of George 
Washington’s writings. For instance, I heard read in the Sen- 
ate the other day a statement by one of these biographers to 
the effect that Washington never bought or sold negroes. Beg- 
ging the pardan of the Senate for interrupting the tariff debate 
for just an interlude, allow me to read, from page 190 of volume 
2 of the “ Writings of George Washington,” the following 
statement : 

I doubt not but you will be rised at the badness of their con- 
dition unless you will consider under what terrible management and 
disadvantages I found my estate when I returned from the dite 
service of this colony; and that besides some purehases of land and 
negroes I was necessitated to make adjoining me—in order to support 
the expense of a large family—I bag provisions of all kinds to buy for 
the first two years, and my tation to stock, in short. every- 
thing; buildings to make and other matters which swallowed up, be- 
fere | well knew where I was, all the money I got by marriage—nay, 
more—brought me in debt, and I believe I may appeal to your own 
knowledge of my circumstances before. 

On page 211 of the same volume I find a letter to Capt. John 


Thompson: 


3 1 
B 
E 


Mount VERNON, July 2, Ns. 
Sim: With this letter comes a negro (Tom), which I beg the favor 
of you to sell in any of the islands = may go to, for whatever he will 
fetch, and bring me in return from him— 
I hope, Mr. President [Mr. Witwrs in the chair], you will 
listen to this. I regret that the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Steatine] is not present. 


One 

One hogshead of rum. 

One barrel of limes if good and cheap. 

One pot of tama: containing about 10 pounds. 

Two small ditto of mixed sweetmeats, about 5 pounds each. 

And the residue, much or little, in good old spirits. 

That was in clear violation of the Volstead law and the 
WillisClampbell Act. Here was the Father of his Country 
converting a runaway negro into West Indian fire water! 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? . 5 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but 
I was a little surprised at that statement. I was always under 
the impression that George had his own stillhouse and made his 
own liquor. f 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I am not prepared to say at 
present whether the impression of the Senator from Kentucky 
is correct or not, but in the biographies it is said that the first 
thing he did on rising in the morning was to take a drink of 
rum, and that at his dinner table he always had small cider 
or beer and finished up with two glasses of Maderia wine. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator believe that is one reason 
why he never told a lie? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That is certainly one of the 
reasons. 

Let us see what Washington said about the negro, Tom, 
whom he wanted to sell: 

That this fellow is both a and a runaway—though he was 
by no means remarkable for the former, and never practi the latter 
till of late—I shall not pretend to deny. But that he is exceedingly 
healthy, strong, and good at the hoe, the whole neighborhood can 
testify, and particularly Mr. Johnson and his son, who both had him 
under them as foreman of the ; which gives me reason to hope he 
may with your good judgment sell well, if kept clean and trim'd up 
a little when offered for sale. 

That is what the Father of his Country said. Assuming 
that Captain Thompson kept this negro, Tom, clean and well 
trimmed up and got a good price for him, there came back to 
Mount Vernon at least 1 hogshead of molasses, 1 hogshead of 
the best rum, and the residue, which must have been consider- 
able if Tom was kept clean and well trimmed up, in good old 
spirits, Did he anticipate that the time would ever come when 
we would have the Volstead law and the Willis-Campbell Act? 

Mr. President, as I said, this simply shows that we can not 
trust biographers, because Parson Weems does not tell us a 
thing about this, and even the scholarly biography of the 


senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] does not tell 
us that George Washington sent off undesirable negroes to the 
West Indies to have them sold and converted into rum, te 
drink them up, so to speak. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to remind the Senator that the world 
progresses, that both slavery and rum have been abolished in 


this country. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I wish I could believe that. 

Mr. MYERS. They have been abolished by edicts of law. 
Of course, it takes some little time to put the edicts of law into 
effect some times. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Unfortunately, those things sim- 
ply change their shape. The same old thing persists, but it 
takes on a different form. There are three things mankind has 
never been able to dispense with. I shall not name either one 
of the three, because if I named one I might be called upon to 
name the other two. 

Now, Mr. President, I have just read in the morning papers 
that a certain association of disabled veterans have met at 
Philadelphia and denounced the soldiers’ bonus, upon the idea 
that the disabled soldier has not been provided for. Why, Mr. 
President, whoever is in charge of that convention was ill in- 
formed. This Congress has been most generous to the disabled 
soldier. So far as I can recall, not a single appeal has been 
made in his behalf in the Senate that fell upon deaf ears or 
upon hardened hearts. There has been a prompt response to 
every appeal made for the disabled veteran, and if he is not 
now receiving at the Walter Reed Hospital and all other similar 
hospitals the most generous, attentive, kind, and scientific treat- 
ment, then the law which we have passed here has not been 
faithfully carried out by those to whom it was intrusted. It is 
not our fault, Mr. President, if the disabled soldier is not being 
cared for in a manner more liberal than ever was planned be- 
fore in the history of mankind. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make the observation that Congress has done its full duty with 
respect to furnishing funds. Thirty-five million six hundred 
thousand dollars has been appropriated by Congress for new 
buildings and extensions of buildings. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I gladly bear testimony to the 
zeal of the Senator from Arizona in behalf of the disabled and 
diseased veterans. No man on this floor has been more courage- 
ous and more insistent upon giving these men the very best that 
the Government had, and if they are not now getting it it is not 
his fault, it is not my fault, it is not yours, it is not that of any 
colleague of mine on the floor of the Senate. 

Can we in behalf of the sgldiers cite the great authority of 
George Washington in favor of a bonus? Mr. President, when 
in the history of the world did any soldiers ever render such- 
service to their country, at their country’s command, as was 
rendered by the soldiers in the World War? Heretofore in 
every war we have ever had the soldier was within reach of 
his family, his kindred, his friends, by correspondence and by 
furlough. The soldier could go home and refresh himself among 
the associations of his family and his kindred and his friends. 

When before was the soldier denied the right to send a let- 
ter to his mother, to his wife. to his sister, to his sweetheart, to 
his friends? Never before. When ever was he compelled to go 
3,000 miles from home, put his foot upon foreign soil, and fight 
for that which he did not fully understand? Never before. 

Let us come to what Washington said. I want to read it into 
the Record. I want the country to know it. There is one 
paper which will carry what we say here. No matter how 
much the metropolitan press may emasculate what we say, the 
ConeressionaL Recoxp will carry exactly what we say, and it 
goes to the people sooner or later. 

There is no authority higher than that of Washington, and 
when he has spoken in behalf of rewarding the soldier, over 
and above his pay, then we will defy the opponents of the bonus 
to produce a witness who is of the same class as he whom we 
produce. I do not know what other Senators have resolved, 
but I have reached this resolution and shall stand by it. While 
the tariff makers are here from day to day voting bonuses to the 
profiteers who made money, who made millions, who made bil- 
lions, off the sacrifices of our soldiers in France—while these 
bonuses are being voted to the American manufacturers and the 
American trusts who stand at the headwaters of life and charge 
the people down below on the stream for that which shall 
make them live, that which conserves life, that which they must 
have to eat and to wear and to work with—while these bonuses 
are being granted by Congress to the profiteers of the war I 
shall do all in my power. God being my helper, to see that the 
man who carried the rifle shall have his bonus, too. 


Not one additional tax would I put upon the American 
citizen. He is taxed to death now. If I had my way, I 
would either adopt the plan of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Srarmons] and make the foreign debt the basis of a 
soldier's bonus, or, preferable to that plan, in my judgment, 
would be, to cause, the Government to reissue an amount of 
currency equal to that which has been called in and destroyed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, ruining our country by con- 
traction of the currency in such colossal proportions as never 
before were known. If that money were reissued, over two 
thousand million dollars of it, it would do what it did when it 
was put in circulation; it would tingle through the veins of busi- 
ness like new blood in the bodily system; it would resurrect 
those Industries that have died and have been buried; it would 
give employment to every idle hand; it would give hope to every 
despairing farmer. 

Here is a letter from Fairfax City, Va., dated 24th of June, 
1771: 


Sin: Your letters of the 15th of December from Georgia, and 20th 
of April from Charlestown, came duly to hand, In answer to them, I 
have only to inform you that my advertisements which you referred to 
were issued in consequence of instructions from our late governor and 
council, and that I have nothing more to do in the air than to 
receive and deliver to them the several claims of the respective 
officers and soldiers who embarked in the service of this colony in 
the year 1754 (under a proclamation of the then governor offering a 
reward of 200,000 acres of land to all those who should voluntarily 
engage in an expédition against the French, who were at that time 
encroaching on His Majesty’s lands on the Ohio). 

Some may think that this means that those volunteers were 
to be paid in land for their services. I wish to show, Mr. 
President, that this bounty in land was over and aboye their 
pay. It was a bounty pure and simple. Here it is; 

Letter to Lord Dunmore— 

Who was then the Governor of Virginia— 

Mount Vernon, 8d April, 1775. 

Omitting the first part, which is not important, the general 
trend of the letter being to urge the governor to redeem the 
promise made by Governor Dinwiddie in his proclamation of 
1754. Washington quotes from that proclamation, at page 

T of the same volume 2 of the Writings of George Wash- 
ington ; 

For an encouragement— 

This is a quotation from the proclamation of the governor— 


For an encouragement to all who shall voluntarily enter into the 
said service. I do hereby notify and promise, by and with the advice 
and consent of His M ty’s council of this colony, that over and 
above thetr pay— 

Washington himself underscores those words— 
over and above their pay 200,000 acres of His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain’s lands, on the east side of the Ohio River, within this 
dominion * +. + shall be laid off and granted to such persons 
who by their voluntary engagement and good behavior in e said 
service shall deserve the same, 

There, Mr. President, is a bounty pure and simple. It is 
over and above their pay.” Here is a bonus, here is a bounty, 
here~is a reward given to the soldiers for fighting whom? For 
fighting a lot of Indians, who probably had no arms except 
bows and arrows and tomahawks. 

Our soldiers in the World War went abroad and faced the 
deadliest missiles that ever were hurled in war; they faced 
the perfected rifle; they faced the perfected cannon; they 
faced the terrible poisonous gas; they faced everything that 
the devils in hell could have faced. They were true to the 
test: and now this country, which promised them so much 
when they were being enrolled, which said to them as they 
were mustered under the flag, Nothing that we can do will 
be too good for you when you come home”—this country is 
now treating those soldiers as if they were a lot of merely 
tolerated nuisances, They are almost begging their bread from 
door to door and street to street, It is a shame to the Re- 
public to treat these soldiers in this way. Go on from day 
to day and vote your bonus to the war profiteers; go on and 
vote your bonus to the Powder Trust and the Steel Trust 
and the Salt Trust and the Cement Trust, and then wait and 
see what the people will say to you when they come to the 
ballot box in November. 

On page 356 of volume 2 of the Writings of Washington 
there is another letter to Lord Dunmore and council, under 
date of 5th of November, 1772. In that letter General Wash- 
ington is still urging the governor to keep faith with the 
soldiers. “ Keep your word; do what you said you would do,” 
that is the essence of the letter. 

He sets out on page 357 the number of acres that each man 
should get: 


Col. Joshua Fry’s heir, being short of his full ninth at the last dis- 
tribution, 7,232 acres. 
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George Washington’s name comes next, and he is also short 
of his ninth and should have more land. 

Then he goes on and gives a list of those who were short in 
the distribution and should have more. On page 458 he says 
that the shortage due to George Washington was 3,500 acres of 
land. And, mind you, that was over and above his pay. 

Let no man contend that these soldiers were paid in land 
for their services. This is distinctly stated to have been 
over and aboye their pay, as a bonus, a bounty, a reward, a 
gratuity from a generous people grateful to the soldiers who 
had protected the border from the Indian’s tomahawk and 
his torch. 

We in our day, Mr. President, can not realize what it used 
to be out on the frontier in the West and in the great North- 
west, when the English ministry were hiring the Indians to 
make war upon the scattered settlements, and when the head 
of a family, going to bed at night after a hard day’s work 
clearing up his farm, did not know what hour of the night 
would arouse him with the Indians’ war whoop or when the 
flames might enwrap his cabin and his family be slaughtered 
on the threshold. We have forgotten all that, and yet it 
does not take much imagination to recall the time when the 
border was the scene of unspeakable outrages day after day 
and night after night. 

On page 361 of volume 10 of the Writings of George Wash- 
ington I find a letter to John Witherspoon, dated Mount Vernon, 
November 10, 1784, That was after the Revolutionary War 
had ended. The eight years’ struggle was over. No longer 
would northern troops or southern troops march barefooted 
over the frozen ground, leaying bloodstained footprints where 
they marched with naked feet; no longer would they shiver 
and hunger in camp for lack of clothing and lack of food. 
The great struggle was ended, and 3,000,000 American colonists, 
who had been aroused by the eloquence of Patrick Henry 
and of Samuel Adams and*Dabney Carr and John Adams, had 
thrown off the shackles of a tyrannical king, and at last the 
thirteen American Colonies stood erect in the plenitude of State 
sovereignty, each one by name recognized by King George as 
free and independent States. 

REVEREND Sir: The recourse which I have had to my papers since I 
returned home reminds me of a question which you asked me in 
Philadelphia res ing my lends to the westward of the Alleghany 
Mountains, to which I was unprepared at that time to give a decided 


answer, either as to the quantity I had to let or the terms upon which 
I would lease them. 


n examination I find that I have patents under the signature of 
Lord Dunmore (while he administered the government of this State) 
for about 30,000 acres, and surveys for about 10,000 more, patents for 
which was os prog by the disputes with Great Britain which soon 
followed the return of the warrants to the land office. 

That is a modest way of stating the Revolutionary War— 
“disputes with Great Britain "—the attempt of England to keep 
these American Colonies in subjection and to hold them down 
in their commerce with tariff laws which did not even allow an 
American manufacturer to make a horseshoe nail. 

He says: a 

From this description of my lands, with the aid of Evan’s or Hutch- 
in's map of that country, a rood general knowledge of their situation 
ey. be obtained by those who incline to become adventurers in the 
settlement of them; but it may not be apropar to observe further that 
they were surveyed under the 7 proclamation of 1763, granting to 
each commissioned and noncommissioned officer according to his rank, 
and to the private soldier certain quantities, and under a yet older 

roclamation from Mr. Dinwiddie, then lieutenant governor of the 
‘olony, issued by the advice of his council to encourage and benefit the 
military adventurers of the year 1754, while the land office was shut 
against all other * It is not reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that those who had the first choice, had five years allowed them to make 
it and a large district to survey in, were inattentive either to the qual- 
ity of the soil or the advantages of situation. 

In a letter to Robert Stobo, dated November 27, 1771, General 
Washington said that each field officer was allowed a bonus of 
15,000 acres; each captain, 9,000; each subaltern, 6,000; each 
cadet, 2,500; sergeant, 600; each corporal, 500; and each pri- 
yate soldier 400 acres apiece. 

Again, writing to Edmund Randolph, then considered one of 
the ablest lawyers in America, and who was the private attor- 
hey of George Washington, under date of the 18th of March, 
1784, he writes about his lands as follows: 

The land was obtained under a proclamation of Mr. Dinwiddie, issued 
by the advice of his council February 19, 1754, for encoura: ng the 
raising of — dr for an expedition to the Ohio. It was surveyed pursu- 
sta warrants granted by Lord Dunmore and patented December 15, 


This is in Virginia, Mr. President. It is not in the wilds of 
the Ohio. It is not on the banks of the Kanawha. It is in 
Virginia—10,990 acres in Fincastle County; 4,395, 2,448, and 
2,314 in Botetourt County, one of the best counties in Virginia. 
There were more than 9,000 acres in Botetourt and 10,990 acreg 
in Fincastle, every acre of which was over and above his pay, 
every acre of which was a bounty, every acre of which was a 
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reward for his military services; and George Washington, a 
man of the highest sense of honor, had no scruples whateyer 
about accepting it. 

Here is what he said in writing to Israel Putnam—General 
Putnam—who is said to have galloped down a certain stairway 
during the Revolutionary War when the British were after 
him. It just so happened that there was no stairway there. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution, however, with a 
nice sense of what should have been, put the stairway there, and 
it is there now; and no doubt if it had been there at the time 
that General Putnam galloped down the hill he would have gal- 
loped down those very steps. In writing to General Putnam, 
under date of June 2, 1784, Washington says: 

— wish it was in my power to give you a more favorable account of 

the officers’ petition for lands on the Ohio and its waters than I am 
about to do. After this, and information respecting the establishment 
for peace, were inquiries solely directed as I passed through Annap- 


olis on way to Philadelphia, but I could not learn that anything 
decisive ‘had been done in either. 


He says further: 


At Princeton (before Congress left that place) I exerted every power 
I was master of and 9 aoe oe arguments you have used to show 


the 6 ot wn cepa Mw nor member with whom I con- 
versed acgu 8 9 1885 ary the petition; all ided or seemed 
to yield to ta the policy of it, but plead the want of 


on of the land to 
act upon. This is made and accepted. 

That referred, Mr. President, to the cession of the magnificent 
tract of land known as the Northwest Territory by the State of 
Virginia, which then owned it—the magnificent territory out of 
which several States were subsequently carved. These officers 
had the backing of Washington in asking for a bonus, a bounty, 
out of that land, and Congress finally yielded. 

Washington was not only speaking collectively to the Con- 
gress but, according to his own statement in this letter to 
Gen. Israel Putnam, he was lobbying with each individual 
Member of Congress to donate that lend to the officers and men, 
as they afterwards did. 

Mr. President, on page 267 of volume 10 of the Writings 
of Washington will be found another letter to the President 
of the Congress of these thirteen independent States, dated 
1783, urging Congress in the strongest terms to grant bounties 
to these officers and soldiers; but, not wishing to weary the 
Senate, I will conclude by reading from a lengthy letter which 
Washington addressed to the governors of all the States, when 
he came to disband his army. He issued this letter from his 
headquarters at Newburgh, on the 8th of June, 1783. The 
great soldier was about to sheathe his sword. The invincible 
army was about to disperse. The soldier who had left his 
plowshare in the field and had met the red line of Great Britain 
and had crushed it down in defeat was about to return to the 
peaceful pursuits of civil life; and while W. himself— 
then a very wealthy man, partly on account of these bounties 
he had received in the Indian wars and in the French war, and 
partly on account of his marriage—would take no salary him- 
self, he was urgent, insistent that the new Republic, independ- 
ent at last after eight years of arduous struggle, should not 
prove itself ungrateful to those men who had borne its muskets, 
had made its marches, and had won its triumphs. 

Here is what he said in that circular letter, almost equal if 
not quite equal to his farewell address, found at page 262 of 
volume 10 of the Writings of George Washington: 

Rewards, in proportion to the aids the public derives from them, are 

— 1 to all its servants. In some lines the soldiers Lave: 
poen generally had as ampie a peer greg for their services b 
large bounties which have been paid to them, a“ their officers 
receive in the proposed commutation; in others, besides the dona- 
tion of lands, ae yment of arroarages of oth g and wages (in 
which articles all the component parts of the army must be put upon 
the same footing), we take into the estimate the douceurs many of the 
soldiers have sa piper and the gratuity of one year’s full pay, which 
is promised to all, bly their situation (eve stance being 
duly prenar — not be deemed less eligible than —— of the 
officers. Should a further reward, however, be ju en eine table, I will 

n myself, on 


venture to assert, no one will enjoy greater satisfa 
seeing an exemption from taxes 


That is, for the soldiers 
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without a shelter, without a friend, and without the fen ae 
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As to the idea which, I am informed, has in some instances pre- 
yailed that the half pay and commutation are to be re ed merely 
in the odious light of a pension, it ought to be exploded forever. 


Let the country listen to this: 

Who does not remember the frequent declarations at the commence- 
ment of the war that we should be completely satisfied if, at the ex- 
pense of one half, we could defend the remainder of our possessions? 

Washington, the war being over, remembered what was said 
when the men were being called to the flag. He remembered 
what had been promised. He remembered how the country 
felt when it went into that struggle, 3,000,000 colonists against 
the greatest empire in the world, an empire which had lost 
battles but had never lost a war until she fought America. 
Battles she had lost all over the globe, wherever England’s 
drum beat had been heard and wherever her thin line had been 
thrown out to fight, but she never lost a war until she lost two 
of them to us; and if she tackles us again, she will lose the 
third one. But, Mr. President, Washington had a long mem- 
ory. He did not forget how the country talked to the soldier 
when it asked the soldier to come out from private life and 
shoulder a musket. Shall we forget? Have we forgotten? 

What has become of all the songs that were sung, of all the 
speeches that were made, all the music that was heard, all the 
garlands that were entwined around the necks of those heroes 
who were about to leave their native soil to fight 3,000 miles 
from home? Has the country forgotten them? Are these de- 
partments treating these men as if they were half enemies? Is 
every doubt resolved against the soldier? Has the country 
become ungrateful? Is Congress forgetting the soldier and 
remembering only the manufacturer, who wants to increase his 
grapple on the throats of the American consumers? That is 
the real question here in the Senate, no matter who speaks or 
what he says. 

MOB VIOLENCE AT HERRIN, ILL, 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, with reference to the horrible 
Herrin, III., massacre, about which I made some remarks in 
the Senate on Saturday, I have an editorial which appeared in 
yesterday's Washington Post. It is entitled “From tragedy 
to travesty.” I will read it. It is as follows: 


FROM TRAGEDY TO TRAVESTY, 


coroner's pry, in the enlightened State of Illinois has declared that 
8 ‘or murder rests on on who 322 enmity of men 
performing the act of ki ers on strike slaughtered a score or 
more of defenseless human einge and mutilated the “ dead bodies, The 
verdict of a jury, rej — ting “the united sentiment of Williamson 
County,” exonerates the butchers, puts ‘the single direct charge of mur- 
der on one i the dead victims, who is said to have killed one of the 
tion be held 
s owning the 


are the mental processes which 
ons to be beyond punishment by 
sy That is the ees question. 
te of Illinois will let this case rest 
as it now stands—whether it will disgrace itself ey humiliate the 
rest of the country by allowing wholesale murder to go without rebuke, 

When I made my remarks in connection with this subject on 
Saturday last, I made the prediction that there would be 
nothing done about this horrible atrocity; that no punishment 
would be meted out to the perpetrators of it; and, from the 
very peculiar action of the coroner's jury which sat upon the 
bodies of the dead victims, it appears very probable that my 
prediction will prove to be true. 

That massacre was one of the most atrocious assaults that 
has ever been made in this country on constitutional govern- 
ment, on the constitutional guaranty to every resident of the 
United States of the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; it is one of the worst acts of defiance to all law and 
government ever committed in this country. If that sort of 
thing is to continue and to go unpunished, constitutional govern- 
ment can not endure. If the time has come when that sort of 
thing can exist without punishment, without vindication of the 
law, constitutional government in this country is nearing its end. 

That act was one of the most horrible and reprehensible that 
has ever disgraced the annals of this country. It is anarchy 
pure and simple, ruthless defiance of the Federal Government 
and State government, defiance of the Federal Constitution 
and the State constitution, defiance of all constituted law and 
authority. It substitutes for all thereof the lawless individual 
will and judgment of the perpetrators of the atrocity. 

What is worse than the commission of the crime itself is 
the fact that the united populace of the county where it oc- 
curred appears to approve of it. The populace of Williamson 
County, III., appears to be unitedly and 100 per cent disloyal 
to the United States and its Constitution. There we have an 
instance of an entire county being in rebellion against the 
Government of the United States and its Constitution, and 
against the government of the State in which it is situate and 
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its constitution as well, disloyal to both Federal and State Gov- 


ernments with no prospect of anything being done about it. 

There has been a good deal said of late about the usurpa- 
tions of the courts on the rights of the people, but there is 
little room to talk about other usurpations so long as such 
usurpations as this, upon not only the rights but the lives of 
people by lawless individuals can exist and go unrebuked 
and unpunished. z 

There is little room to talk abeut lynching in the South on 
account of heinous crimes so long as this sort of thing can be 
permitted te occur with impunity in other sections of the coun- 
try and go unpunished. There is little use for us to talk about 
the atrocities of the Turks perpetrated upon the Armenians 
80 long as a thing of this kind can happen in this country ap- 
parently without any punishment for it. 

If this horrible crime and atrocious assault upon Government 
is to go unpunished, the dereliction of the officers who neglect 
to do their duty will be worse than the commission of the crime 
itself, and I see no indication of any intention on the part of 
the officials of the county in which this atrocity occurred, or of 
the officials of the State of Illinois, to mete out any punishment 
to the perpetrators of the shocking crime. 

The belief of the perpetrators of this atrocious crime appar- 
ently is that men who want to work and do not belong te their 
union have no right to live, and that the penalty is death. 
These men constitute themselves the judge, court, jury, and 
executioner of their own self-made, private law. They will 
not themselyes work and will not permit anybody else to do 
so. They put themselves above the law, above the Constitution, 
above society. 

If that sort of thing can prevail in the United States, our 
boasted liberty and freedom of the individual and his constitu- 
tional rights amount to nothing. I predicted Saturday that 
the probability was that there would be no punishment for this 
offense; I again predict it; and if there be nothing done to 
remedy this awful wrong and to vindicate the law, either by 
Federal or State officials, I predict that it is going to create the 
greatest and most powerful wave of indignation amongst the 
Jaw-abiding people of this country that the country has ever 

“known. If the officials of the State of Illinois de nothing more 

than they have done, apparently, to uphold the dignity of the 
law; if they do nothing to punish this atrocious assault upon 
constitutional government and upon the lives and persons of 
peaceful people, the State of Dlinois will not be entitled to a 
place in this Union of States and will be a disgrace to the 
Union. The public is waiting te see if this is a Government of 
Jaw and order. The sequel is of tremendous importance. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations I report back favorably, without amendment, Sen- 
ate Resolution 310, giving consent te an adjournment of the 
House, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

This is in a little different form from similar resolutions 
which have been offered heretofore on occasions of this kind, 
in that, while it is usual, when one of the Houses is about to 
adjourn, for the resolution to come from that House and go to 
the proper committee of the other House, this resolution has 
been offered in the Senate and referred to the Appropriations 
Committee, and is reported, to be effective when the business 
of the Congress has reached a poimt where it is proper for 
the House to adjourn. 

The House desires to adjourn until the 8th of August, after 
the completion of certain work that must be done and after 
the final passage of certain bills which seem very important, 


That, of course, requires the consent of this body. Hence, after 


arranging with the floor leaders and managers on both sides, 
the resolution was offered amd referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and it is now reported back with a recommen- 
dation that it be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
tation. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 310) 
submitted by Mr. Curtis on the 26th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the consent of the ‘Senate is he given to an 
ee of the House of Representatives ‘to Tu y, August 8, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I understand this resolu- 
tion was presented originally here in the Senate. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 


Mr. POMERENE. Just a moment, please. May I ask the 


Senator from Wyoming if ‘the House has requested this 
action? 


Mr. CURTIS. I offered the resolution at the request of the 
floor leader of the House, after consultation at the other end 
of the Capitol with Members on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. POMERENE. Would it not be a little more regular if 
the request were to come in the formal way, by a resolution 
duly passed by the House? 

Mr. CURTIS. That matter was discussed with them, and 
they preferred this course. In fact, they drew the resolu- 
tion, because they thought if they passed a resolution and sent 
it to the Senate, we might pass it, and that might cause an 
adjournment on their part before they were ready to ad- 
journ. There are certain matters in conference and certain 
bills which they want to get through before they take their 
adjournment, and they will simply take advantage of this 
resolution at the proper time, if it is passed in this way. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know that I.am going to object 
to it, but to give our consent to the House adjourning before 
there is any formal presentation of that request ‘by the House 
strikes me as a little out of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. They want to have it handled in this way so 
that when they complete their business they can adjourn with- 
out sending a resolution to the Senate. If they should send 
one here now and we should adopt the resolution fixing their 
adjournment on a particular day, they might not have their 
business completed and be ready to adjourn at that time, 
which would necessitate a reconsideration of the resolution. 
As I stated a moment ago, this resolution may be passed in this 
form, as it was drawn by Members of the House and introduced 
at their request. Members on both the Democratic and Re- 
publican sides of the House have talked to me in reference to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. It looks to me a little like a repetition of 
the old story, Here is your hat; what's your hurry?” 

Mr. CURTIS. They ask for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator not to push the resolution now. I have not had a 
chance to consult with members of my own party in the House 
as to their position on the resolution. Of course, there is a 
great deal of important legislation now pending in the House 
of Representatives. Whether they desire to adjourn and leave 
that legislation to await reassembling after the adjournment is, 
of course, a question for the House to determine. I would not 
desire to express an opinion as to what they should do, but I 
would not be willing to foreclose the proposition, so far as my 
party colleagues in the House are concerned, without knowing 
their viewpoint. Therefore I could not consent to the proposi- 
tion coming up by unanimous consent. 

Mr, CURTIS. Very well, Mr. President; let the resolution 
lie on the table, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
tion is, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my understanding was that 
the House Members who were interested in having the Muscle 
Shoals matter determined at an early date wanted more time 
to consider the proposition, and that while they were marking 
time in the House with not much to do they would have a 
‘chance to thresh out all of the bids over there and decide what 
disposition they would make of fhe Muscle Shoals project. 
The very next day we are asked to consent for the House to 
adjourn, I would like to have a chance to look into the mat- 
ter, as my colleague bas suggested. It strikes me that the 
House would want to stay here and see if it can not settle 
upon a policy regarding the great Muscle Shoals project. It 
is a great national project and this matter ought to be deter- 
mined as soon as possible. Let the House act now on the 
Ford offer. Mr. Ford is entitled to know whether his offer is 
going to be accepted or not. The farmers of the South and 
West are interested in early action on this matter, and they 
want favorable action on the Ford offer. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution has been laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say in this connec- 
tion that I understand the expectation of the House is not to 
adjourn for two or three weeks, until important matters are 
completed which are being considered there now. I bave no 
information and no intimation which would lend me to think 
that the matter of Muscle Shoals is connected with the resolu- 


I want to find out what their posi- 


| tion in any way. 


I wish to say with reference to the adjournment of the 
House that the promise of the managers is that there shall be 
no adjournment, of course, until all appropriation matters are 
finished, and a number of important matters which T. think 


‘they have agreed on both sides of the House shall be taken 
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up and disposed of, so far as they are concerned, before ad- 
journment, 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask the Senator a question. As 
I understood him a moment ago, he stated to the Senate that 
his understanding was that the House would continue in ses- 
sion for two weeks or thereabouts. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; or for a very considerable time. 

Mr. POMERENE. That being so, what special reason is 
there for action upon the resolution now? 

Mr. WARREN. The special reason which seems to exist 
upon the other side, very important to them, is for this very 
arrangement of their program and keeping a quorum for the 
tinishing of the necessary legislation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator mean they are going to 
stay in session on the other side two or three weeks now, or 
did he mean when they returned here August 8 they will be 
in session two or three weeks? 

Mr. WARREN. They have to remain in session until cer- 
tain legislation which they have over there is completed, which, 
of course, includes the appropriation bills from this side. 
They may adjourn three days at a time, but they will not ad- 
journ for a lengthy time, I do not know when the adjourn- 
ment takes place—what period it will cover. It may-be for 
5 days or 15 days. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood they thought they would get 
rid of their bills by Friday and adjourn. That is why I 
thought the Senator was mistaken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not understand why the 
resolution does not come from the House as a House resolu- 
tion. I do not believe there would be any disposition on the 
part of anybody here to object. I am sure I would be glad 
to agree to a resolution to permit them to adjourn if they 
wanted to adjourn, but we are extending an invitation to the 
House to adjourn before they have said anything about it. 
I am afraid they would not take it kindly if we should say, 
“ You fellows can quit any time you have a mind to.” 

Mr. CURTIS. As I stated, the resolution was introduced 
at the request of Members of the House on both sides, and it 
was drawn by Members of the House. They prefer that it 
shall be presented in this way rather than send a resolution 
here from the House, for fear that we might act on the reso- 
lution and thus cause them to adjourn at a day certain when 
they would not be ready to adjourn. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CURTIS. I thought the Senator had yielded, 

Mr. NORRIS, Of course, I had to yield; there was not any 
question about it. I give later consent so as to validate the 
thing that happened before. So I say I yield to the Senator. 

I heard what the Senator stated; I heard him before. He 
has said it twice in my hearing now. He repeated it very 
accurately the second time, and has done a very good job of it. 
I am not criticizing him in any respect, but I still assert the 
House has made no request. There seems to be an idea among 
some—that means the House—that if somebody—that means 
the Senate—asks it, they should adjourn. They ought to get 
over that. Introduced here at the request,” the Senator said 
first, “of the House, or some Members of the House,” and they 
assume that they are the House, and we assume they are the 
House, and we put it through, and they are the House when 
they go back to the rank and file of it again. 

But the Constitution says neither House shall adjourn for a 
longer time than three days without the consent of the other 
House. If the House of Representatives want to adjourn for 
more than three days, they have to get our consent. I am not 
going to assume that the House do want to adjourn because 
somebody says somebody else at somebody’s request introduces 
a resolution in the Senate giving that permission, 

There is nothing wrong about the House adjourning. I should 
think they ought to adjourn, since the Senate is going to stay 
in session the balance of the year with tariff legislation and 
other things like it. It is perfectly proper that they should 
want to adjourn. I am glad to give my consent to permit them 
to adjourn. But I want them to ask for it. The Constitution 
goes on that theory, We have no official notice here that the 
House want to adjourn. We may send the resolution there and 
they will say to us, like they said about the amendment on 
which we had all agreed. We thought we represented the Sen- 
ate and the House about Muscle Shoals, that we should appro- 
priate enough money to go on with the work; but when it got 
over to the House we were charged with being hypocrites, and 
our amendment was said to be a piece of hypocrisy. What 
will they say now when our messenger goes into the House 
and says, “The Senate has passed the following resolution: 
That the House is at liberty to adjourn when it wants to ad- 
journ”? Will not that be considered by the House as an in- 


sult? Will they not call it worse than hypocrisy? If it comes 
back here, will we all plead guilty, like the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry did yesterday to the 
charge when they voted that “it was hypocrisy, and we agree 
with the House? 

If the House want to adjourn, there is a constitutional way 
for them to get the consent of the Senate, and when they 
present that request I for one would be in favor of granting it 
to them at once. I think they are justified in wanting to ad- 
journ, but not because some man in the House, whose name 
even is not here disclosed, comes to see the Senator from 
Kansas and says the House want to adjourn. If the House 
want to adjourn, let them say so, and until they do I am not 
in favor of passing any resolution extending the consent of the 
Senate. We mix up in somebody else’s quarrel in that way. 
They may have a great fuss over there as to whether they 
shall adjourn or not when they get the resolution before the 
House. We would see the charge made in the House by perhaps 
those who are opposed to an adjournment that “this was all 
fixed up in advance and pushed through the Senate before we 
were consulted; we were not considered at all, and the Senate 
Says we can adjourn until a certain day.” It may be they will 
want to adjourn until the day after August 8, or perhaps they 
will not want to adjourn that long. Let them determine that 
and make their request of the Senate and I am sure no Senator 
will object. Until that time comes I am opposed to any reso- 
lution originating in the Senate granting a consent that has 
not been asked, 

NIAGARA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, yesterday the Vice President 
handed down the amendments of the House of Representatives 
to Senate bill 3458, a bill providing for the building of a bridge 
over Niagara River. The Senator from Nebraska-[ Mr. Norris] 
objected at that time to concurring in the amendments of the 
House. He has since advised me that he will not now object. 
I ask unanimous consent that the amendments of the House be 
again laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 8458) to authorize the Niagara River Bridge 
Co. to reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara River 
between the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada 
or to remove its present bridge and construct, maintain, and 
operate a new bridge across the said river, which were, on 
page 1, line 4, to strike out “ heretofore, under lawful authority 
then existing“; on page 1, line 6, to strike out all after“ Can- 
ada” down to and including“ States,” in line 8; on page 2, to 
strike out lines 9 to 18, inclusive; and page 2, line 19, to strike 
out “8” and insert 2.“ 

Mr. CALDER, I moye that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], who has stepped out of the 
Chamber for a moment, desires to address the Senate in favor 
of the committee amendment now under consideration. While 
waiting for him to return, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the record prepared by the Tariff Commission shows that 
during a period of 15 years there was only one year when the 
imports were more than the exports of fresh beef. The record 
shows that during the last 15 years the exports varied from 
twice to fifteen times as much as the imports of fresh beef. I 
ask that the table which contains the facts to which I have 
referred, as to the exports of beef during the last 15 years, may 
be inserted in the RECORD., 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to 
give the figures for the past year? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, In reply to the Senator from 
Ohio I will state that in the year 1921 the total number of 
pounds of beef produced in this country were 6,194,000,000. 
The imports were 27,000,000, about four-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the production. The exports were 52,000,000 pounds. So the 
Senator will observe that in the last year the exports were 
almost twice as much as the imports of fresh beef. In one 
year—1916—the imports were but 19,000,000 and the exports 
287,000,000 pounds, but in no year except one did the imports 
exceed the exports. 
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Mr. President, may I have permission to have the table to 
which I have referred inserted in the RECORD? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
granted. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
BEEF. 
Estimated annual production, exports, imports, and consumption of beef in United 


Without objection permission is 
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had largely disappeared and foreign 
beef bega age from 1915 to 1918 
solely because of the war needs and have since fallen to a pre-war basis. 
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ceding eight years from 1907. Since the war 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, a great many of the para- 
graphs of the agricultural schedule are substantially a renewal 
of similar provisions of the emergency tariff law, in some in- 
stances increasing the rate and in other instances lightly re- 
ducing the rate. No measure that has been before Congress in 
many years has received quite so much discussion in this Cham- 
ber as did the emergency tariff law and the items contained 
therein. At the time of the original enactment of that measure 
there was a pretty thorough discussion ‘of it; twice, I think, we 
have extended the time of its operation, and both times there 
was renewed discussion. So it may be said that the provisions 
of the agricultural schedule of the pending bill, which embrace 
substantially the same commodities as does the emergency tariff 
act, have been pretty thoroughly thrashed out; and I want to 
say to the Senator in charge of the bill that, so far as I am 
concerned, and I hope, so far as other Senators on this side of 
the Chamber are concerned, our discussion of these matters will 
be as brief as possible because we have so thoroughly consid- 
ered them heretofore. 

I have never approved of the rates provided in the emergency 
tariff act. I did not do so at the time the bill was before the 
Senate. I think the rates which the pending bill carries upon 
agricultural products are less justified and more absurd than 
the original rates in the emergency tariff law; first, because the 
time that has intervened since that measure went into effect 
has demonstrated, in most instances, its ineffectiveness to ac- 
complish the purpose and the professed object of its promoters; 
and, in the second place, such rates as have been effective have 
shown themselves to be entirely sufficient without further in- 
crease, 

Throughout the discussion upon the pending bill, whenever 
we on this side of the Chamber have been able to show to the 
Senate a situation such as exists with reference to most of the 
items in the emergency tariff act, a number of thoughtful Sena- 
tors on the other side have now ‘and then deemed it proper to 
warn the majority of the Finance Committee that they could 
not be expected to support increases in rates in those instances 
where it was shown that there were large exports and practi- 
cally no imports. That situation will be found to exist, I am 
‘quite sure, as to many of the items in the pending bill which 
are also covered in the emergency tariff act, There were no 


imports of consequence of agricultural products at the time of 
the enactment of the emergency tariff law, and there have been 
none since, There were considerable quantities of exports at 
the time of its enactment, and those exports probably have since 
increased. 

Mr. President, some of the rates in the emergency tariff law 
have been effective. It was well known at the time they were 
proposed and adopted that they would be effective in increasing 
prices. Such is true of wool. I think the rates imposed upon 
wool in the emergency had an effect upon the price of wool, It 
is utterly impossible that they should not have had, in wiew of 
the fact that we import probably not quite half of the wool 
which we consume, The same thing is true of sugar, and prob- 
ably of dairy products; I am not quite certain as to that; but, 
with the exception of a few products that may be counted 
certainly on the fingers of two hands, and I think on the fingers 
of one hand, the rates of the emergency tariff have had practi- 
cally no effect in advancing prices of agricultural products. 
They will have no effect if they are continued, and they will 
have no effect if the rates of duty are increased, That is very 
largely trne of the item that we have now under consideration. 

It was said by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] 
that if these rates were impotent and did not accomplish any 
good in the way of enhancing prices ‘because there were no im- 
ports, they would do no harm. Mr. President, that is true 
sometimes and sometimes that is not true. It is certainly not 
true with respect to rates of this character. Represenatives of 
certain interests upon this floor, who want to placate or satisfy 
the farmers of their sections and want to have them believe that 
something is being done here in their behalf, ask for and obtain 
these rates that are of no value to the farmer, and then, because 
of the fact that they have secured them for the farmer, are enabled 
to go back home and claim to bave accomplished something of 
value for the farmer. The representatives of these interests 
enter into not an agreement but a concert of action by which 
day after day they vote „yea“ on excessive and oppressive 
rates that will be effective upon the multitude of articles which - 
the farmer must of necessity buy, either in connection with the 
operation of his business or as a part of his living necessities. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, that I should like to see 
the rates on agricultural products go out of the bill. They 
furnish a pretext of helpfulness to the farmer, and they furnish 
‘an inducement to him to—not being in possession of accurate 
information—give his consent and his approval to the action 
of his Representatives in voting for high duties which he will 
have to pay on other commodities. I think, as a matter of fact, 
it will be found that, while a very small percentage of the 
farmers, as a result of the proposed rates on their products, 
may in rare instances have the price of certain of their prod- 
ucts advanced to a slight extent, on the other hand the addi- 
tional amount which they will have to pay on other commodl- 
ties by reason of the action of his Representatives, with his 
sanction and consent, because he has been led to believe the 
rates on agricultural products would be helpful to him, will 
probably be five or six times as much as he profits by the 
duties on agricultural products. The farmer in gaining $1 will 
lose $5. 

I have had a practical demonstration of how farmers have 
been misled with reference to this matter. On a recent ocea- 
sion, Mr. President, a gentleman from my State, engaged in 
the growing of peanuts, came to see me to urge me to support 
the emergency tariff rate on peanuts. I asked him what had 
been the usual selling price of peanuts in years gone by, and 
he stated what the price had beer. I then asked him what the 
price was at that time—and the interview occurred this year— 
and he said, “At the barn door from 8 to 34 cents, probably.” 
Then I said, The rate upon peanuts in the emergency tariff 
act is 3 cents a pound, so that manifestly you have not, although 
the act has been in operation now nearly a year, derived any 
benefit from it whatever, because, according to your statement, 
peanuts are selling lower to-day than ever before; the farmer 
is getting less than ever before, and the total amount he is 
getting for his peanuts is but a half a cent more than the rate 
fixed in the emergency tariff act.” He went home satisfied that 
the duty on peanuts meant nothing to him. That happens in a 
great many instances, Mr. President. 

I can take the last report just brought out by the Tariff Com- 
mission and, adopting their own figures, I think I can show that 
there has been practically no increase in the price of the chief 
agricultural products, leaving out the two or three items which 
I have mentioned which have been getting some slight benefit 
from the tariff rates since the adoption of the emergency tariff 
act. Therefore I say the emergency tariff act has been utterly 
ineffective. I know it will be continued. No argument that 
can be made against it will prevail, as bas already been demon- 
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strated. So I was satisfied to let those rates practically be 
extended again. Although I thought it bad policy, I did not 
wish to take any time; but, Mr, President, notwithstanding the 
fuct that at the time the emergency tariff act was adopted 
every Senator in this Chamber thought that we had gone to the 
very limit of protection; that the rates were exceptionally high 
and found no parallel in our tariff legislation of the past, the 
Finance Committee, for some inconceivable reason—for there 
is no reason resulting from any change in the situation with 
reference to these items since the emergency tariff act was first 
adopted—have seen fit in many instances to make a tremendous 
increase in the rates. 

The item which we now have under consideration is an illus- 
tration of that. The rate in the emergency tariff act on fresh 
beef is, I believe, 2 cents a pound. It is proposed now to raise 
that rate to 34 cents a pound; that is, it is proposed practically 
to double the emergency tariff rate upon this particular item. 

Where is the justification for that increase—an increase of 
75 per cent over the emergency tariff rate which I have just 
said at the time of its adoption was regarded as an excessive 
rate, considered by the rule by which we ordinarily measure 
tariff rates and have heretofore imposed tariff duties? Why 
has the rate been almost doubled? Has there been any increase 
in importations since the emergency tariff was adopted? Is 
there anything in the change in the importations with reference 
to this article or in the present importations of this article 
that makes it necessary to raise that rate? 

Now let us see how that is. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], in his very 
able and very clear exposition of the lack of justification for 
this increase, has called the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the present importation of fresh beef is less than 
four-tenths of 1 per cent of the production of fresh beef in the 
United States, and that contemporaneously with those small, 
insignificant, and negligible imports there have been exports 
of more than twice the imports. Now, I want any friend of 
protection who is advocating that system because he believes 
it is an honest and fair policy, and one which should be 
applied to the industries of America, to tell me upon what 
tleory he justifies raising an already high rate, when the 
facts show that under that existing rate importations into this 
country have fallen to the low level of four-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the domestic production? What good will it do to exclude 
that little, infinitesimal quantity of imports from our markets? 
Can they possibly affect the price? Can anybody believe that 
when we are producing in this country practically 7,000,000,000 
pounds of fresh beef the importation of 27,000,000 pounds, four- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the production here, can possibly affect 
injuriously the price of the domestic product? And can any 
sensible man believe that by cutting off that 27,000,000 pounds 
that come in we will thereby increase the price of the 7,000,- 
000,000 pounds that we produce in this country? 

If that be so, if the emergency tariff rate has been so 
effective as to reduce the imports to these insignificant figures, 
upon what theory can the Committee on Finance ask the Senate 
practically to double the existing rates? It can not be upon the 
theory of absolute exclusion, because exclusion under these 
circumstances would not affect the American price. There must 
be some other object than that of keeping imports out of this 
country. What that object is I do not know, but I suspect 


that the object is to induce the farmers of this country tof- 


‘believe that the Republican Party, especially at this time, is 
zealous in their behalf. 

Therein, I say, is the vice of this whole thing. It is a mani- 
fest, a transparent, attempt to deceive the farmer, and to what 
end. Mr. President? I say to a vicious end; to the end that 
they may induce him to forego his opposition—and it was the 
strongest siugle influence in the country—to forego his opposi- 
tion and resistance to the excessive rates that they propose to 
hand out to the manufacturing industries of this country. To 
this end, Mr. President, a propaganda has been begun in the 
agricultural districts such as never was carried on before, 
financed, I have no doubt, largely by certain great high-protec- 
tive tariif organizations in the North and the East, to delude 
the farmer into the foolish idea that he can be as much bene- 
fited by these high tariff duties as the manufacturer has been 
shown to have been benefited; that as the manufacturers have 
accumulated vast fortunes through the tariff, so the farmers 
may likewise, if they are given protection, accumulate vast 
fortunes. I think the American farmers have too much sense 
to believe such bunk. 

Mr, President, as I have said, there are rare cases where you 
can enhance the price of a farm product by placing a duty upon 
it, but that is the very case where you enhance the value of 
‘the manufactured product by putting a duty upon it. It is 


where there is no trust but an insufficiency of production in this 
country. Where there is a trust you can also in manufacturing, 
and you could likewise in agriculture, help them by putting on 
a duty, although they might be producing the entire amount 
that this country needs and consumes; because that would en- 
able them, being a trust able to fix their prices, to advance 
their prices further and still be exempt from any foreign com- 
petition. But the cases in which the American farmer is pro- 
ducing less than the American demand for his products are 
exceedingly rare. They are confined to a very few articles. 
Upon the whole, the American farmer is producing a great deal 
more of his product than this market will take, and under those 
circumstances it becomes a matter of as much importance to 
him to have a market for his surplus as to have a market for 
that part which is consumed in the United States. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. GOODING. I might say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that if we had had proper protection on farm products, 
the same as there has been on manufactures for a great many 
years, we would not have had any surplus of farm products in 
this country. We would have a balanced condition. We would 
be producing all the sugar that we consume in America, We 
would still be growing hemp in America. We would grow more 
flax in America. We would have about 80,000,000 sheep in- 
stead of 35,000,000 sheep. So that if we had had proper protec- 
tion for these industries instead of having them on the free list 
and destroyed, we would have had a balanced condition in this 
country, so that there would not be the great surplus that we 
have now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have been hearing that 
appealing story about sugar and wool for the past 30 years. 
We have been told: “If you will just give us protection, we will 
produce all that is necessary.” There has -been but a very 
short period of time during that long stretch of the years 
when sugar has not been tremendously protected, and for the 
most of that period of time wool has been protected; and 
neither the production of sugar nor the production of wool and 
sheep in this country have seemed to prosper and grow any 
faster under protection than under free trade. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course the policy of the Senator, if pursued, would 
restrict the products of the soil of this great domain of ours— 
the richest upon the face of the earth when you consider it as 
a whole, where the climate and the soil and every other con- 
dition lend themselves as nowhere else in the world to agri- 
cultural production, a country which to-day very largely sup- 
plies the demands for food and agricultural raw materials of 
the rest of the world, especially the European Continent—the 
Senator’s policy would lead to a restriction of the efforts of 
agriculture in every line of endeavor and enterprise to the par- 
ticular wants of the American people. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina further yield to the Senator from Idaho? ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a minute further, and I will yield the 
floor to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in the case of agriculture 
there is no such thing as restricting the farmer's products to 
the limited demand of this country. It would be an idiotic 
policy and would mean stagnation. It would mean that mil- 
lions of acres of our fertile lands would grow up and become 
idle and useless and scores of our greatest factories would of 
necessity close down. We have a great population here in this 
country. We must have something for them to do. They must 
labor in the fields or they must labor in the factory. We are 
now “quantity producers” and must have a foreign market 
for our surplus. In many, many lines of industrial production 
we long ago passed the point of a sufficient domestic consump- 
tion, and it is imperative that we now reach out in the world 
for markets for our surplus manufactured products, 

If an undue proportion of the people of the United States 
shall go into manufacturing, then it will be but a short time 
before we will be producing everything in the shop and the 
factory in excess of our demands, and we will be entirely de- 
pendent upon the world in order to keep the wheels going. If 
an excessive proportion of the people go into agriculture and 
we limit the market for our agricultural products to the United 
States, we will soon find that there will be such a super- 
abundance of products in this country that the prices will fall 
below starvation prices. We must either have a foreign mar- 
ket for these agricultural products, and a large and ever- 
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extending foreign market for our surplus agricultural products, 
or our farm population will have to come to the city and go 
into the factory, or they will be producing surpluses which will 
be thrown back upon the domestic market and destroy the 
prices and values of their products, 

I am thinking not only of the American market for the manu- 
facturer and for the farmer; I am thinking equally of the 
foreign market, because it is as plain as daylight to me that 
wherever a large surplus is produced and must be sold else- 
where in this country the domestic price is going to be meas- 
ured by the foreign price. Tariff or no tariff, that is an in- 
exorable rule. When the foreign market fails us, then we 
always have a glutted market at home and always a reduced 
price for the farmers’ products. 

Mr. President, I have indulged in these general observations, 
of course, not because I do not wish the farmer to have his 
share, if it will be of benefit to him, along with the manufac- 
turer; but I want to say to my Republican friends that even if 
you admit that the farmer can be helped by these duties which 
you have imposed, you have been less friendly to him in meas- 
uring them than you have been to the manufacturer, 

One Senator has claimed that the farm bounties amount to 
over 21 per cent. He means that would be the average if all 
the rates were operative. But when you consider the fact that 
only a very few of them will be operative, or have been op- 
erative since the emergency tariff bill was passed, you will find 
that the average rate would be very much below that. 

One other point, Mr. President, and I shall be through. I 
want to say that in every case, as I have been able to study 
the bill and understand it—I may have missed some particular 
case, because there are a great many items in the bill—in every 
instance where, in my judgment, the rates upon agricultural 
products will be effective in the direction of enabling the 
farmer to advance his price they are rates on products which 
are not grown generally by the farmers throughout the country. 
They are products grown or produced only by a relatively small 
number of farmers in particular localities. That is true of 
wool. Even if these duties shall help the woolgrower by in- 
creasing his price, the number of woolgrowers in this country 
compared to the number of farmers in this country is small, 
indeed, and whatever advantage may come to the woolgrower 
by reason of these duties will be a burden to a much greater 
extent imposed upon the great majority of farmers in the 
United States who do not produce wool. 

Likewise with reference to sugar. In the State of Louisiana 
and a few western States, if the rate on sugar is increased to 
the extent proposed in this bill, certainly to the further extent 
the Senator from Utah will ask that it be increased, the sugar 
producers, embracing only a small number of farmers, rela- 
tively speaking, will be benefited; but to the extent that they 
are helped, and to a much greater extent the American farmers 
generally, who de not participate one particle in those benefits, 
will be burdened. So that we see, with reference to the few 
articles, how the tariff will be operative; a small number of 
the farmers will get a benefit, while the great majority of 
farmers will suffer much more in consequence of those in- 
creases. 

We know that the duty on wool is very much more than this 
20 per cent referred to, and that the duty on sugar is probably 
more than that, although I have not calculated it; but if the 
general farmer, who does not produce wool or sugar, will be 
burdened by those rates to the very same extent or a much 
greater extent than the producers of those products will be 
benefited, what are we to say about the burden which the 
farmers of the United States are going to be asked to assume 
by the votes of men in this Chamber who claim to be their 
friends? What shall we say of the additional burden that is 
going to be placed upon the farmers by an increase in the duties 
upon practically every manufactured article which they con- 
sume, and must purchase, by an increase in the average rate 
of duty from 24 to at least 66% per cent? Recent estimates, I 
think, have placed the duties in this bill as high as 75 per 
cent on the average. 

No man has yet quite adequately estimated, in my judgment, 
the greatly increased burdens which will be imposed upon the 
farmers by these rates for which their professed friends here 
are voting. 

I do know that the American farmers consume about one- 
half of the production of this country, and I do know that 
it is estimated that the ultimate retail price of these products, 
which is the price the farmer pays, by virtue of the duties 
which will be effective on the manufactured products which the 
farmer buys, will reach at least $3,000,000,000, and a billion 
and a half of that burden will be flung upon the farmers 
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of the United States, who are engaged in the most depressed 
industry in the country, the one great occupation which found 
itself in a state of bankruptcy within a year after the reces- 
sion of the great tide of prosperity which swept over us during 
the war. For a little effective duty on sugar and wool, and a 
few other farm products, which will slightly help a mere 
handful of farmers in this country, relatively speaking, even 
the friends of the farmer here, and especially his professional 
friends, are going to vote to cast upon his shoulders, as the 
purchaser and the consumer of one-half of the manufactured 
product consumed in this country, a burden of, certainly, more 
than a billion dollars, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, before voting on this 
amendment I desire to offer a few observations. 

Mr..GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wus in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

1 me KENDRICK. I ask the Senator to withhold his request 
e will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to hurry along, and I shall keep 
the Senate just a few minutes. 

It was not my intention to have anything to say upon this 
particular schedule because of my personal interest in this 
industry, and for that reason I come to the task of answering a 
few of the statements made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH] and others on this particular schedule without 
anything like satisfactory preparation. As one of those more 
or less familiar with the needs of this industry it becomes 
necessary to say a word in behalf of the millions of men engaged 
in the live-stock business. 

In the course of his remarks the Senator from Massachusetts 
made this statement: “ This schedule is entirely indefensible.” 
I have no hesitation in saying that such a statement is based 
upon either a lack of information or misinformation. If all 
the facts connected with the process of production in this in- 
dustry were known, the schedule is not only defensible but it 
is justified by every economic and business principle. 

The Senator asked the question as to how it would be possible 
to destroy an industry of this kind, involving such an enormous 
volume of production. I am not going to deal extensively in 
figures, as I am going to talk only a little time; but I want to 
give the Senator a suggestion of the decline in the production 
of cattle between the years 1900 and 1920. 

In 1910 we had of beef cattle 50,000,000 head. I give the 
even figures. In 1920 we had 41,000,000 head. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Probably among all the Senators in this 
body there is no man who has had greater experience in the 
live-stock industry than the Senator from Wyoming. I should 
like very much to suggest the absence of a quorum, so that 
Senators may hear a discussion of the live-stock industry by 
one who has grown up in the industry and has made it a life 
study and a life business. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I again ask the Senator 
from Idaho to withhold his call of a quorum because of my 
lack of preparation to deal with the subject properly, and be- 
cause also of my anxiety to hurry consideration of the bill. 
We have had one call after another for a quorum and by the 
time the call has ended there were fewer Senators in the Cham- 
ber than there were when the call began. I want to say here 
that so far as the Senator from Wyoming is concerned he ought 
to be fairly well informed on the tariff bill, because as a listener 
he has not infrequently been the sole survivor, 

Mr. GOODING. I think we ought to bring more Senators to 
the Chamber to listen to the Senator discuss the question. How- 
ever, the modesty of the Senator causes me to withdraw my re- 
quest. 

Mr. KENDRICK. As I said, in 1900 we had 50,000,000 beef 
cattle. In 1910 we had 41,000,000, and because of the increased 
activity and encouragement that producers had to redouble their 
efforts contingent upon the war and after the war there was an 
increase of about 2,000,000 head, making 43,000,000 in 1921. 
These figures are better understood when we consider them in 
connection with the fact that during the intervening time from 
1900 to 1920, as I recall the figures, our population had in- 
creased about 20,000,000, which suggests a very much smaller 
per capita supply of beef products. In 20 years we had in- 
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creased our population 20;000,000 people and we had decreased 
our number of ‘beef cattle about 7,000,000. 

As another illustration of how the industry has been affected 
by the reconstruction ‘period, I want to give a few figures in 
reference to the decline in the value of the product. In 1921 
the meat ‘animals, as marketed through the central markets of 
the country, returned to the producers 51, 968,000,000 as against 
$2,913;000,000 in 1920, showing a shrinkage in the dneome of 
live-stock producers of nearly '$1,000,000,000 that year. The 
cattle producers ‘contributed about sein 000,000, swine producers 
840,000,000, and the sheepmen $37,000 

In addition to the losses which the F were com- 
pelled to take in marketing their sheep, they lost millions of dol- 
lars on their wool. It will take a decade of high prices under 
normal conditions for the flockmasters to wipe out the disasters 
of the last three years Which reduced the flocks in Wyoming 
from 4,000,000 in 1916 to 2,000,000 in 1921. In 1919 it cost the 
Wyoming flockmaster 48 cents per pound to produce his wool. 
In 1920, owing to the drought of the year before followed by a 
winter of unprecedented ‘severity, it cost him G cents a pound 
to grow his wool. 

Closely following the physical disasters of 1919 and 1920 
came the break in prices in May, 1920. During the early part 
of that month wool sold as high as 60 cents per pound. Sud- 
denly and without warning eastern buyers were withdrawn 
from the field dnd: wool-remained unsalable for many months; 
finally the greater part of the 1920 elip was sold at prices Which 
ranged from 11 to 15 cents net to the grower, after he had paid 
marketing costs. 

1 quote from a statement made before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Dr. W. S. Medlure, of Nampa, Idaho, a 
widely known authority on the production of mutton and wool: 

In 1918 I sold my wool for 60 cents a pound. In 1919 I consigned 
it, as was ne . , to a cooperative wool: warehouse and stora 

pigs tn A didean an advance of A. —. a) * a the «wool, 

had to; 8 . t: ses, so that the 
8 against tha it is 1905 old DE anp roach 45 cents a 

‘iting rat retry e to give the ware holding my 
919 wool that cli adp 1920 8001 K 1521 woel to make up t 
I now, owe on that one year's clip. 

In other words, the losses incurred on the produet for the 
year 1919 were so great that to discharge his debt the pro- 
ducer must surrender not ory the product of that year but 
the product of the two succeeding years as well. Men who were 
out of debt on January 1, 1920, a year later, could not have sold 
their ‘flocks for enough to pay off what they owed for running 
them during that time. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that at the beginning of the 
present year the average ‘maintenance per head on Wyoming 
sheep was five or six dollars, so that it will take a long time 
for the sheepman to pay out and begin to make money for him- 
self even If conditions continue to improve under an adequate 
protective tariff. 

Mr. President, Wyoming has for many years been the great- 
est wool ‘and «mutton producing State in the “Nation. Wool- 
growing is one of the basic industries of the ‘State. The men 
who are engaged in the industry are home ‘builders and eon- 
tribute in a ‘noteworthy way to the development of the State. 
So important is the influence ‘which their industry has upon 
general business conditions ‘that unless it is ‘prosperous ‘the 
merchant and business man do not 

It is hard to realize the ‘vicissitudes | and hardships ineident 
to the Sheep industry. There is scarcely a winter pusses that 
does not have its story of disasters which have eost the owners 
of flocks the savings of a lifetime. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I believe, provides for a reduction of 14 cents per pound on 
fresh beef. 

Mr. “WALSH of Massachusetts. It proposes to restore the 
House rate. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Then it proposes to reduce the Senate 
committee rate 11 cents per pound. I want to say to the Sen- 
ate that the differential in freight rates in marketing the prod- 
ucts of the country on the Atlantic seaboard in favor of for- 
eign producers as against domestic producers is equivalent, as 
nearly as I can ‘figure it out, to about 1 cent per pound on the 
‘product. I am going to give the exact figures on that partienlar 
point as nearly as I have been able to get them. It has been 
somewhat difficult to secure the actual ocean freight rates, but 
from points in Argentina to Boston and other Atlantie ports 
‘the freight rate during the last week or two has been as low as 
81.08 per hundred pounds. 

The freight rate from Omaha, Which is one of our largest 
western markets, to New York is 81.34, and the rate per hundred 
pounds on live stock on the hoof from the Rocky Mountain ter- 


ritory—that is, the eastern part of the cattle-producing terri- 
tory—to Omaha is about 50 cents per hundred pounds. There 
would be a still higher rate from points ‘farther west, like 
points in Idaho. I make this statement to show that there is a 
protection or an advantage in favor of the foreign producer as 
against our meat products coming ‘from far western points. 
The freight rates are that much higher and give him that much 
of an advantage over the western producer. 

There were some statements made here yesterday and perhaps 
this morning in connection with the quality of beef produced in 
other countries when déliveréd in this country, the suggestion 
being, as I-recall the statement, that the beef was of an unsatis- 
factory kind or one that would not compete with our domestic 
products. 

Of course, I believe it would not compete with our grain-fed 
beef, because, as I have been informed, there are no imports of 
grain-fed cattle into the country; but the grass-fed cattle pro- 
duced in South America and Australia, and the grass-fed sheep 
and lambs, as I have been informed, are more or less on a par 
with those which we are producing in this country. They are 
in every sense as good. The ‘herds and flocks are bred to the 
point of producing the best quality of beef and mutton. They 
come from ranges equally as good as ours and in every way they 
are competitive in quality. 

Mr. President, the question of protection on these products 
is the all-important thing. That is the point around ‘which the 
whole question ‘hinges. My ‘faith is strong in ‘the economie 
principle of protection of home ‘industry, and I believe this 
principle is as logical as any Senator can advance on this floor 
who argues for free trade or even for a tariff for revenue only. 
My viewpoint is that protection of our commodities is not 
necessarily in the interest of the producer. ‘It should be the 
fundamental policy of the country ‘to insure an adequate 
supply of its essential -products without having to depend on 
foreign countries to any greater extent than is necessary. 

The Senator from Massachusetts a moment ago discussed the 
question of a tariff on sugar. I would like to ask the Senator, 
who has had opportunity or occasion to think of the question 
of a tariff on sugar, ff he would be entirely willing to have our 
domestic sugar production eliminated and in such event to 
become dependent upon a ‘foreign monopoly or upon foreign 
production for this most essential product? I believe on that 
point hinges a good deal of the difference in the views of 
Senators. We are certainly well enough informed, without 
having the ‘figures, to know that our producers of sugar in this 
country, not only the producers of sugur from ‘cane but the pro- 
ducers of sugar from beets in the West, can not compete with 
foreign countries in the production, 

As an ‘illustration of the direct and practical effect of the 
way the tariff acts on sugar production, let me say this: We 
have a sugar factory in my town, a smäll city of 12,000 people. 
The effect of that factory has been to increase ‘tremendously 
the population of the community, to employ hundreds of people, 
and it has had the direct effect of increasing the value of farm 
land ‘throughout the entire ‘irrigated section to the extent of 
$20 to 825 per acre. ‘Yet the men who have their money invested 
in that factory have never up to this time, as I have reason to 
know, received a penny in dividends upon their investment. 

Can ‘anybody doubt whatsoever the wisdom «and the prac- 
tical benefits derived from that kind of an industry in our coun- 
try as against the plan of sending to a ‘foreign land every 
dollar involved in the purchase of the ‘produet? The same 
thing is largely true of many other of the commiodities of 
which I have occasion to know, 

At the time of the World War the supplies of mutton und 
lamb and of frozen beef shipped into this country in addition 
to the surplus of our own supply, Which aceumulated because 
there was not a demand for it to feed our troops and the troops 
‘of our ‘allies, literally ruined the domestic market for those 
produets for Which, according to the figures alreudy given, the 
value and price were reduced about 50 per cent in one year's 
time. It is a well known fact that of our normal production of 
live stock we export about 8 per cent. The remainder of our 
meat product is consumed in this country. I say to Senators 
here and now that it is in the interest of the consumers as well 
as the producers to grant legitimate protection in order to insure 
a dependable supply here at home. I believe in legitimate and 
‘reasonable protection on these products. We have just as good 
a right to ask the man who comes into the American market 
with his products from a foreign: country to contribute to the 
payment of our taxes and ‘to contribute, if necessary, to the 
-protection of the industry, as we should have to tax the peddler 
who comes into an organized community and contributes noth- 
iing to the support of the community in which ‘he ‘temporarily 
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resides. but merely takes his money when he has concluded 
trading with the people and leaves the community that much 
worse off for the experience. 

To concede that the cost to the consumer is necessarily in 
exact proportion to the amount of duty would compel a different 
conclusion, but we do not concede this point. The real truth of 
the matter was voiced yesterday by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] in his statement, in effect, that the 
prices charged our consumers for foreign products do not neces- 
sarily have any direct relation to the price paid by the importer 
of the product. In other words, they buy just as cheaply as 
they can and they sell for all the traffic will bear, as shown by 
many illustrations during the course of this debate. The tariff, 
therefore, is only incidental in its influence. 

The production of cattle and of other kinds of live stock has 
since my earliest recollection proceeded in cycles of long or 
short duration, according to the different classes and the length 
of time involved in production. It is longer in the case of cattle 
and is necessarily shorter in the case of sheep and swine, but it 
has been, as I believe may be readily demonstrated, an unfailing 
law that when production was profitable it became abundant, 
and automatically the price was reduced to the consumer. As 
production became unprofitable it decreased in volume, and the 
unfailing effect was to increase the burden of cost to the con- 
sumer, and thus the business has proceeded from high to low 
points in cycles of about 10 to 15 years’ duration, and this with- 
out protection upon these products. 

From my viewpoint the most definite effect of reasonable pro- 
tection upon meat food and farm products of the Nation will be 
that of fairly well stabilizing values, and this will tend to make 
uniform the volume of production. 

I will go a step further and say to Senators—and I ask 
them to pay attention to this statement—that I believe it may 
be shown beyond the shadow of a doubt that both the produc- 
tion of meat and other food products and the production of 
wool in this country has proceeded for many years, not on a 
basis of the cost of production but with a real loss to the pro- 
ducer. The production of live stock would not have proceeded 
so fully and extensively and as evenly as it has except for the 
fact that to a large extent it is not based upon the cost of pro- 
duction in any sense whatever, but is based on the necessity of 
keeping live stock on the farm, where they have been used as 
scavengers. So when we do something here to stabilize the 
price of this product, we act directly in the interest of the man 
who has, to my certain knowledge, produced the product and 
has sold it without sufficient remuneration for the past 20 or 
80 years. 

I want to say here, too, that the country may just as well 
make up its mind that the farmers and live-stock producers are 
going to require and demand a more satisfactory remuneration 
for their products in the future than they have had in the past. 

Everyone who has given any study to the question of for- 
eign competition in the American market will understand the 
great difference between conditions existing in foreign coun- 
tries and in the United States. As an illustration, let me cite 
old Mexico, across the Rio Grande River, where labor costs are 
next to nothing and where lands and live stock in many in- 
stances are without actual taxation. 

Information furnished by the Pan American Union indicates 
that in 1917, when the western live-stock man was paying his 
men $100 a month or higher, the highest rate of wages on the 
farms in South America, including all kinds of farm labor, was 
$20 a month and board. Brazil was paying from 50 to 90 cents 
a day without board; Argentina, from $10 to $20 a month and 
board. Wages for sheep and cattle herders in Australia and 
New Zealand ranges between $25 and $50 a month, according 
to the best information obtainable. The Bureau of Markets 
about a year ago placed the annual cost of a running sheep in 
Australia at $1.96 per head. In comparison with this figure the 
Tariff Commission, in its report on the wool-growing industry of 
America, placed the annual cost of running sheep in the United 
States in the years 1918 and 1919 around $8.50 per head. 

Mr. President, in the western section of our country to-day 
the taxes on grazing lands are equivalent easily to all the lands 
will earn if rented for grazing live stock. 

Those who have given any consideration to the subject un- 
derstand that in South American countries such as Brazil not 
only is the value of the land on a basis, perhaps, of one-third 
of ours, but the land has greater carrying capacity, and as a 
rule there is an exemption from taxes either on the land or on 
the live stock, in some countries the exemption being on the 
live stock and in others on the land. So that the producer in 
the United States who meets competition coming from those 
countries is at a tremendous disadvantage. 


Furthermore, I wonder if anyone except those who have given 
great thought and study to this question realize that the man 
who produces live stock in this country also trades and deals 
with his neighbor. He buys the products of the factories and 
looms of the East; in fact, he affords a market for the products 
of all American industries; he is a part of the great community 
of things. On the other hand, the foreigner who sends his 
products into this country for sale and merely takes the cash 
away contributes practically nothing at all to the country, ex- 
cept in so far as the taxes levied at the customhouse on his 
products are concerned. My impression is, as well as my be- 
lief, that if a man comes into this country and sits in our game 
he ought to play the game according to our rules, and when we 
go to foreign countries, as we will go to foreign countries, with 
any product which we have to export, we will take our chances 
with any other country, tariff or no tariff. As I view the tariff, 
particularly in its relation to the theory of protection, I con- 
sider it a fundamentally sound economic doctrine so long as 
the duty levied is legitimate and reasonable. 

I think that the majority of Senators in this Chamber agree 
on the principle that it is unwise and unnecessary to levy a 
tariff on a commodity the prices of which are controlled, but 
nobody can charge that the 5,000,000 producers of cattle and 
the 4,800,000 producers of swine in this country have formed 
or could possibly form any sort of combination to control prices, 
I may point out the fact also, Mr. President, that those pro- 
ducers themselves constitute a great portion of the consumers 
of the country. 

Mr. President, there has been a great deal said in reference to 
the control of prices by the great packing houses. It has been 
contended that the packers control not only the price of their 
raw materials but as well the selling price of their products. 
No Member of the Senate who has listened to any discussion of 
the subject in which I have ever indulged on this floor has 
heard me make any charge that the packers were entirely re- 
sponsible for the conditions in our live-stock market, During 
the discussion of the bill to regulate the packing industry I 
insisted that such charges had been made against them; but I 
stated over and over again that when the day of supervision 
came the packers were going to be found as little vulnerable and 
as little in the wrong in their dealings as any market agency. 
The truth of that statement has already been demonstrated, 
The packers have been charged here recently, and perhaps 
justly—I have not been able to examine the figures—with mak- 
ing enormous profits, but I think, in all justice, it may be said 
that they have also shared tremendously in the losses of the 
country, the same as producers in every other line. I say this in 
justice to them. The sole intent and purpose of this law was to 
insure fair and equitable dealing in our great live-stock markets, 

When the law regulating the live-stock markets was passed, 
the packers accepted it in good faith and have cooperated in a 
splendid spirit in its enforcement. I should like to believe, and 
I am inclined to believe, that the voice of criticism of this great 
industry is to be stilled in the Halls of Congress; and it was 
one of my plans and purposes in promoting the passage of this 
legislation to bring about that very situation. We have the law, 
now let us have peace and an end to controversy. 

Mr. President, I hope that everyone voting on this amend- 
ment will bear in mind the fact that he is not necessarily im- 
posing a burden on those who consume the product, but that he 
will be assuring to a great extent a sufficient and satisfactory 
supply of that product in his own country, and that it will not 
raise the price of this product to the consumers of the country 
to the extent of one penny. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the question now is on the adoption of the committee 
amendment, and a vote against the adoption of the committee 
amendment is a vote for the restoration of the House rate of 
2 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
say very briefly, in answer to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Kenprick]—and I hesitate to question anything he says about 
the live-stock industry—that so far as I have been able to learn 
there are only two ways to increase prices to American pro- 
ducers or American manufacturers. One way is to create a 
trust to control the entire output of a given product, and 
the other way is to stop competition from foreign countries. 

The condition that the Senator has described could be related 
of almost any industry in this country during the last few 
years. There is no doubt that the live-stock industry has suf- 
fered very, very greatly from conditions which have been prey- 
alent in practically all other lines of trade and business. 
How can they be benefited unless they have an opportunity to 
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increase their prices? And how can they increase their prices 
when we can not remove competition, because the industry is so 
widespread that prices can not be controlled except by the 
packers? 

There are no imports forcing down prices. Therefore, the 
imposition of tariff duties for the purpose of preventing foreign 
competition can not be successfully applied in this case. There 
is no foreign competition. There are practically no imports. 
Four-tenths of 1 per cent can not be said to be a factor in 
fixing prices in this country. 

Eighty-one per cent of the fresh beef business of this country 
is in the hands of the packers. They will be the first persons 
to get the benefit, if there is any benefit, from increased prices. 
This amendment increases the price of fresh beef 75 per cent 
over the emergency law and 75 per cent over the House rate, 
equaling in ad valorem terms 28 per cent of the present price of 
beef. Why make it only 34 cents a pound? Why not make it 
5 cents per pound? Why not make it 10 cents per pound? 
Upon what basis have we determined upon 3} cents instead of 
2 cents, instead of 4 cents, instead of 5 cents? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to answer the Senator. According 
to my judgment the difference between the two would be that 
if the tariff were made excessive it would result in keeping 
out the products of foreign countries. So far as the producers 
of live stock in this country are concerned they are perfectly 
willing to meet the foreign producers on a basis that absorbs 
the difference between the cost of production here and abroad. 
If the tariff is made too high they can not meet that tariff and 
can not come in; and the Senator is entirely mistaken if he has 
been led to believe that there is not an abundant supply of this 
product in other countries, that reaches our shores for a less 
cost of transportation and under just as favorable conditions, 
to reduce the number of beef cattle in this country a million 
head a year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I think the Senator is con- 
sistent. He believes in tariff protection to all industries. He 
believes that an industry that produces all that is necessary 
for consumption in this country should be protected as well as 
an infant industry or as well as an industry that is exporting 
in large quantities from this country. He is perfectly con- 
sistent in asking for tariff rates upon cattle and upon fresh 
beef. 

Mr, President, I want to conclude with this suggestion: This 
rate, in terms of ad valorem duty, amounts to 28 per cent. 
The Payne-Aldrich rate, in terms of ad valorem duty, was only 
about 10 per cent. It seems to me that a case has not been 
made out here warranting this very large increase in duty by 
the Senate committee over the House bill. 

I ask for the yeas and nays upon the question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I think a few errors have 
been made in some of the remarks concerning the effect of the 
emergency tariff upon prices in the United States. Of course, 
the only way to determine whether or not a tarfff has any effect 
upon prices is to determine what the world’s level of prices 
generally is in the case of the product under consideration, 
and then to compare it with the level of American prices. 

In 1920, after the first half of the year, there was a very 
heavy decline all over the world. Prices were headed down- 
ward on every product. We then, on the 27th of May, I think, 
passed the emergency tariff bill. No one claimed that that was 
going to stop the downward tendency of prices. All we claimed 
was that it would, as far as possible, check the downward 
tendency in this country, and hold the general level of prices in 
this country above the world level of prices. That has been 
accomplished to a great extent, I think, in the case of every 
article, 

I have here an advance sheet from the commission’s report. 
We want to see what effect the duty we gave upon cattle had 
upon the decline, which was running very rapidly at that time 
and up to the present time. 

We will take the first months of 1921. From January 1 to 
June 1 the average price of good steer beef in New York was 
$17 per hundred pounds. From the ist of June to the 31st of 
December it was $15.61. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator is giving now 
the average price of the first six months of the year 1921? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator read, if he has it there, 
the pries month by month from January, 1921, down to June, 
1921 

Mr. McCUMBHER. I have not it in this table. I think I have 
it in other tables; but Iam giving this table, which epitomizes it. 
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From June 1 to December 31 the average price was $15.61. 
That was a decline of $1.39 a hundred, The percentage of 
decline was 8.2 per cent. 

Now, let us take Toronto. They both sell for about the same 
price in the foreign markets, The cost of getting them into the 
foreign markets is the same. In Toronto, the price of this grade 
of beef was $19.02 in the first months of 1921. It dropped to 
$14.65 in the last months of 1921, or a decline of $4.37, a per- 
centage of decline of 23 per cent, as compared with the 8 per 
cent in the United States. 

I will not read ali of the figures. I will put this table in 
the RECORD, 5 

The decline in Winnipeg was 20.7 per cent. In London, in 
the case of English beef, the decline was 29.7 per cent. In 
Buenos Aires the decline was 15.6 per cent in the case of good 
beef. In the case of another quality of beef the decline was 
24.1 per cent. So it will be seen that while the decline after 
the emergency tariff bill was enacted was 8.2 per cent in the 
United States it ranged from 15.6 per cent to 29.7 per cent in 
these other countries. 

I could take the same table upon steers. I will take native 
ee eattle, This is the Chicago monthly average of prices of 

In January of 1921 light native beef cattle, weighing 750 to 
1,050 pounds, brought $7.90 per hundred. By June the price 
had declined to 87.55. In August it was $6.90. This is 1921, 
We will see, now, that after we got our emergency tariff, 
unlike foreign countries, this commodity held its price here, 
In August the price was $6.90; in September, $6.90; in October, 
$6.75; in November, $5.90. The average from June to Novem- 
ber was $6.90. 

Now, if we will turn to the table of Canadian prices, we 
will find that the price of heavy-finish cattle in January of 
1921 was $6.59, and up until the Ist of June it averaged $6.80. 
It dropped right along. In June it was $5.87; in July, $5.04; 
in August, $4.65; in September, $4.22; in October, $3.92; in 
November, $3.83. So Senators will see that while we hold up 
our prices with practically no decline, or very little decline, 
after June the Canadian went down from $6.60, in May, to 
$3.85. If we take the different products, we will find that in 
Canada they have all declined to about the same extent. 

That was in reference to the Winnipeg prices. Let us take 
Toronto prices. The heavy finish in January was $8.59; up to 
May and during May it was $8.46. While we held our prices 
from June on to December about the same, averaging $6.90, the 
Canadian went down in Toronto, in June, to $7.20; in July, 
$6.55; in August, $6.81; in September, $6.64; in October, $5.98; 
in November, $5.84. 

There was a steady decline, and, as stated in regard to the 
figures which I gave from the first table, our decline after we 
had adopted the emergency tariff, instead of keeping pace with 
the general world decline, averaged only 8 per cent, while the 
decline in other countries went from 15 to nearly 30 per cent; 
and I think that if we follow everything included in the emer- 
gency tariff, we will find about the same result. 

It is somewhat amusing to read the report made by the 
Tariff Commission in this connection. It is a bipartisan com- 
mission, and their principle is never to express an opinion. 
They will give you facts, but never in any way give you even 
their best judgment as to the cause of those facts for fear they 
will be charged with political activity. When we get an ex- 
pert from the Tariff Commission to advise us upon any matter, 
that expert is cautioned before he talks with a member of the 
committee that he must not under any circumstances express an 
opinion as to what should or should not be done, or what con- 
clusions or opinions the commission may or may not have 
reached. He is to give facts and figures and to go not a single 
step further. 

So, in making this report, this commission, composed of both 
Democrats and Republicans, are extremely anxious not to ex- 
press any opinion; but I will rend just one paragraph relating 
to wheat, and, of course, this relates entirely to hard spring 
wheat raised in the Northwest. They say: 

Under conditions of free trade between the United States and 
Canada, Winnipeg prices of No. 1 Winnipeg wheat normally ex 
8 prices of No. 1 northern spring by 5 or 6 cents per 
dus 

We all understand why that is so. It is because Manitoba 
No. 1 wheat must weigh 60 pounds to the measured bushel and 
must have a higher percentage of the hard wheat than is re- 
quired of the Minnesota No. 1 northern, which must weigh not 
less than 58 pounds, I think, to the measured bushel, and 
which may have a greater amount of wheat other than that 
known as the hard variety. That is why Winnipeg averaged 
5 or 6 cents above Minneapolis and Duluth, and in the Liver- 
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pool markets the Winnipeg was quoted from 5 to 6 cents a 
bushel above the American wheat of a nearly similar grade. 
The commission go on to say: 


After the passa, f the 
gradually came to — neat 
Keep that in mind: 

After the passa; f the oe Minn prices 
8 Aie to exeeed W pees by 25 to 78 7957 cents borek 

erefore, after een te ae K for the higher q ty the 
Canadian wheat, it appears that tt the differential between the 3 in 
the two markets is now almost equal to the duty, 

Of course, they do not say that is because of the duty, because 
that would be expressing a political opinion upon the tariff, and 
that, of course, they are not permitted to do, according to their 
theory of the whole idea of a Tariff Commission, that it is to 
collect facts and not express opinions. 

I give just these two examples to show that the emergency 
tariff has had a great, buoyant effect in holding up American 
prices and preventing them going down in the same ratio the 
general world prices of agricultural products went down during 
the same period. 

I have never claimed, for one, that the protective tariff upon 
our wheat would have the same effect upon wheat raised down 
in the Southern States of an entirely different variety, or of 
wheat raised in California or Ohio, more, possibly, than through 
a little reflex action. If we have a better price it would tend 
at least to buoy up the prices of the same varieties of articles 
in other sections of the United States. r 

We will suppose, for example, that in this country there is a 
big demand for Albemarle pippin apples, and we put a tariff 
duty upon apples, to protect the Albemarle pippin, we will say. 
If we are exporting our apples heavily it will not have any par- 
ticular effect, possibly, upon the other apples which are im- 
ported, but it will have a big effect upon that particular kind of 
an apple for which the demand is greater than the supply or 
equal to the supply in the United States, assuming, of course, 
that some other country, like Canada, could produce the same 
article and could supply the United States demand. 

I could take wool, I could take barley, I could take oats, or 
practically anything that comes under the emergency tariff 
law, and shew a similar gain in price, or the check of the down- 
ward tendency of prices of the American articles; and that is 
all we claim for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in connection with what 
the Senator has said, he has used some average prices of beef 
and beef steers, I believe. I desire to have incorporated in 
the Record, in this connection, some figures collected by the 
Tariff Commission of the prices of beef steers in Chicago and 
Toronto by months, from January, 1921, down to and including 
January, 1922. 

I also desire to have incorporated the prices of good steers in 
the New York market, in the London market, and in the Argen- 
tine market, during each month of the last year, showing what 
the price was before the emergency. tariff law went into effect, 
and what effect, if any, that law had on the prices, and also 
the prices month by month since, showing that there has been 
a gradual decline not only here but elsewhere, and that the 
emergency tariff law, according to these figures, had very little 
effect, if any, upon beef steers. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Do not the very figures the Senator is 
putting in the Recorp show that the decline by percentages in 
the United States is only about one-third what it was in the 
other countries? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will take some of the figures. I did not 
want to take up the time of the Senate, because I might be 
accused of filibustering. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was just asking as a general proposi- 
tion. 
Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not agree to that statement. We 
will take some figures and see what the decline was. Take 
good steers. In January, 1921, the price in the New York 
market was $19 per 100. In Argentina it was $14.72. 

In February, the New York price was $16.50, and the Argen- 
tine price was $15.92. 

In March, the New York price was $16.50, and the Argentine 
price was $19.46. 

In April, the New York price was $16.25 
price $19.64. 

In May, the New York price was $16.75, and the Argentine 
price 518.21. 

In June, the New York price was $15.75, and the Argentine 
price $16.29. 

All of those figures are for 1921. I shall not read further, 
but the facts speak for themselves along that line. The Sena- 
3 an average, but did not give the figures month by 


wien 5 Minnesota prices 
ot ct by 25 27 cents per bushel. 


25, and the Argentine 


Th 
T ask to have the tables printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks, 
There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrconn, as follows: 


Comparative prices. 
COM MODITY—BEEF, 


(Unit of quantity, 100 pounds.) 


14.72 $9.74 
15.92 10.53 
19.46 10.25 
19. 64 9.73 
18. 21 8.27 
16.29 6,60 
14.85 7.33 
14.77 6.72 
17.94 7.32 
12. 43 7.29 
12.66 6.56 
14. 72 a 


Underwood act free, emergency tariif act, 2 cents per pound. 
COMMODITY—MUTTON. 
(Unit of quantity, 100 pounds.) 


$21. 50 1811.04 
20. 50 11.94 
18. 00 14.60 
18.00 13. 50 
20.50 | 2.00 .. 
22.50 13. 85 
19. 00 13, 37 
22.00 12.44 
17.00 12.49 
16. 50 10. 87 
16, 50 10.20 
18.80 10. 51 


Current exchange. 
Underwood act, free; emergency tariff act, 2 cents per pound. 


COMMODITY—CATTLE. 
(Unit of quantity, 100 pounds.) 


— 2 22 


12 7.68 
7.01 
a as 
AANA ALA OOA en AAACASA AA SAANA EUSA ten 5.76 
FCC 8. 41 
Current exchange. 
Underwood act. free; emergency tariff act, 30 per cent. 
COMMODITY—PORK. 


(Unit of quantity, 100 pounds.) 


888888 


288888 
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Comparative prices—Continued. 
COM MODITY—PORK—Continued, 


verERe 
SSN 


Underwood act, free, emergency tariff act, 2 cents per pound. 
COMMODITY—FLAXSEED. 
(Unit, bushel.) 


$2.08 1$1.30 1$1,42 
1.68 1.40 1.20 
1.80 1.59 1.34 
1.60 1.37 1.16 
1.67 1.41 1.24 
1.93 1.63 1.39 
1.90 1.85 1.42 
2.02 1.78 1.21 
1.95 1.78 1.70 
1.80 1.76 1.25 
1.72 1.57 1.34 
1. 8¹ 1.81 3 


Current exchange. 

Underwood Act, 20 cents per bushel; emergency tariff act, 30 cents 
per bushel. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. The yeas and nays having been or- 
dered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is some confusion here as to just 
what the question is and how it is presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 99, line 10, after the 
words “fresh beef and veal,” the committee proposes to strike 
out 2“ and to insert in lieu thereof 33,“ so as to read: 

Fresh beef and veal, 31 cents per pound. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” H 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same transfer of my pair as before, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia is necessarily absent, and I promised to pair with him 
for the day. I find, however, that I can transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron]. I do so, and 
allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrmzincHam] to the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CUIBERSON] and vote nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Drar} to the junior Senator from 
Towa [Mr. RAwson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmMrrH] to the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. NicHorson] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] with the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 18, as follows: 


Making the same 


Mak- 


YEAS—47. 
Ashurst Broussard 8 Curtis 
Ball Bursum Colt Ernst 
Borah Calder Cummins Fernald 


— 


A; UN E 28, 
France Ladd Newberry Smoot 
Gooding La Follette Norbeck Spencer 
Hale Lenroot Norris Sterling 
Harreld 7 Oddie Sutherland 
Johnson McCumber Pepper Townsend 
Jones, N. Mex. McKinley Phipps Wadsworth 
Jones, Wash. McLean Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Kelog McNary Poindexter Willis 
Kendrick Nelson Sheppard 
NAYS—18. 
Caraway Heflin Pomerene Underwood 
Gerry Hitcheock Robinson Walsh, Mass, 
Glass ing Simmons Watson, Ga, 
Harris Myers Stanley 
Harrison Overman Trammell 
NOT VOTING—31. 

Brandegee Elkins Nicholson Smith 
Cameron Fletcher Owen Stanfield 

wW Frelinghuysen Page Swanson 
Culberson Keyes Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dial McCormick Rawson Warren 
Dillingham McKellar Reed Weller 
du Pont Moses Shields Williams 
Edge New Shortridge 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in running through the list 
of items carried in the pending schedule, where a higher duty 
is sought to be imposed than was even carried in the emer- 
gency tariff law, my interest was excited this morning by the 
discovery among my papers of two very interesting documents. 
They are really curiosities. I am sure they will be of interest 
to Senators on the other side. Even though they may have 
been forgotten by some Senators and are now, for all practical 
purposes, of little use—only relics of antiquity—disregarded 
and repudiated, they are most interesting in view of your pres- 
eat orrian in adding these higher rates on certain necessaries 
of life. 

One of them was the Republican campaign textbook of two 
years ago. Amongst the pages of that textbook I find that the 
leader on the other side of the aisle, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe], made a speech. It was called the 
keynote speech of the Republican convention at Chicago. The 
speech was published and circulated broadcast throughout the 
country. He sounded the keynote and pledged the Republican 
Party to certain propositions and promised to do certain things 
should they again be intrusted with power. Mr. Lopge in this 
speech, among other things, spoke on a question that should be 
of great interest at this time, because you have just voted to 
place 3% cents a pound tax upon beef, and you propose to go 
down the line and increase the tax on flour, corn, mutton, pork, 
lard, veal, potatoes, onions, rice, lemons, woolen and cotton 
goods, sugar, salt, eggs, and other food necessities. Here is 
what was said by Mr. Loper, who does not honor me with his 
presence at this time, but I hope my voice may penetrate the 
cloakroom, where he may now be reclining, so that it may 
bring back to his memory this remarkable speech in which he 
promised to reduce the high cost of living should the Repub- 
lican Party obtain control of the Government. Here is what 
he said. Listen, Senators, you on the other side of the aisle 
who applauded the Senator from Massachusetts when he made 
this speech in the conyention at Chicago, you who sent it out 
to your respective States and made it a pledge or a promise to 
your people to redeem should you again be elected. Under the 
heading, “ The high cost of living,” he said: 

The rise in prices, the high cost of living which reaches daily into 
every home, is the most pressing as it is the most difficult and most 
essential problem which confronts us. . 

Now, do you indorse that statement? “ No,“ some one on the 
other side of the Chamber just said. Of course, you say No“ 
now because by your votes you are repudiating it here, and 
yet here you come and vote to increase the price of beef and 
sugar and everything that goes upon the breakfast table and 
upon the backs of the people. Mr. Lopce further said: 

Profiteering, the charging of extortionate and unjustified prices, 
which is stupid as well as unlawful, is subject now to ample kaer 
tive laws. ose laws should be enforced, others, if necessary, added, 
and the offenders, both great and small, should be pursued and 
punished. 

And yet in the face of that statement I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] the other day, 
with his Punch and Judy show,” his cuckoo clock and his 
monkey, and the Senator from Nerth Dakota [Mr. McCumser}, 
with his circus, parade to the Senate and to the country that 
importers were making 2,000 per cent profit. Yet that was 
denounced by the leader of the Republican Party in the Senate, 
the keynoter at the Chicago convention, who said that if you 
should be elected you would punish them, you would bring 
them to trial, you would stop that practice. The gentleman 
who made this speech was Henry Carnot Lopce—H. C. L.— 
High Cost of Living. 

But that is not all. I could quote the speech of the standard 
bearer of the Republican Party and his running mate in that 
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campaign. I could quote from other distinguished Republicans 
where they inveighed against the high cost of living and said 
they would reduce it to the people should they be returned to 
power. 

Now, I have here another remarkable document. This is a 


This jast happened to come to my attention. I re- 
It is no doubt 
It is 


goed one. 
membered that I had seen it somewhere. 
familiar to all of you. It was published in 1920. 


Speakers’ Series No. 1, published by the Republican National | 


Committee, sent out to millions all over the country to elect 
President Harding and Vice President Coolidge. Here was the 
pane that was made then to the people in Speakers’ Series 

o. 1, the first and most important pamphlet that was issued 
by the Republican committee in that campaign. What is it? 
It will look familiar to you as soon as you see it. There it 
is on the outside of the book, in big black type, The High 
Cost of Living.” You thought the issue was so big, you thought 
it important enough to print and circulate it as the first of 
all the campaign literature issued by the management of the 


Republican Party. 

The high cost of living and the Democratic administration in Wash- 
ington helped the profiteers to plunder the people 
is what you said, and you fooled them by virtue of that in- 
strument and the speech of the senior Senator from Massa- 
ehusetts. Of course I could quote others along the same lines. 
I am only going to read a few passages from this pamphlet. It 
is well to call your attention to it at this time when you are 
trying to increase the cost of beef and sugar and mutton and 
chops and pork and all the other food articles carried in this 
tariff bill 

Here is what you said, in part, in this pamphlet on The 
High Oost of Living”: 

Imagine, then, that the emergency passes; that the justification for 
this — 55 sine in the 3 Pi life suddenly comes to an end; 
that all this monopoly of crops and packs and meats and clothes and 
building materials ceases to serve any good’ se, yet the great cor- 
pora refuses to get on the facts—seeks to id back its vast sup- 
plies from the people of the country, tries to prolong the scarcity of 
all snes that the ponis need, attempts to keej up he famine prices 
which it has established by its policy, lets food rot in storage rather 
than sell it in America, ships it to Europe to in gs its falling into 
American hands, sells it to Sak en at half or BBD ta its value 
yather than market {t in the Unt States and sọ ee prices to the 
American people, 
3 * * . * * . s 

The high cost of living of to-day had its beginning in the waste and 
extravagance in the t emergency of war. But we are not con- 
as we are with its continuance after 


„ 8 


available to 
8 and 


u 
adequate money to eliminate profiteering, to m nate illegal combina- 
tions which protected . have done nothing except those 
things which 0 
* * . * > a * 


And while the Wilson administration were marketing the vast sup- 
plies of meats and canned in Furope at half price or quarter 
price and on long-time credits, were forced by the scarcity 
of foodstuffs at home to pay 68 cents a pound for butter, 40 cents for 
oleomargarine, 57 cents for bacon, 35 cents for roast beef, 18 to 20 
cents a can for vegetables, and almost cp Bhd for sugar that the 
Gealer might ask when he. had any sugar a 1 to sell, 


And yet every item there enumerated in this bill is sought to 
be taxed further, so that the price to the consumer may be 
increased. 

On August 8, 1919— 


Says this pamphlet— 


On August 8, 1919, President Wilson sent a special message to Con- 
gress on the high cost of living. Attorney General Palmer had become 
convinced that “under the stimulation and temptation of exceptional 
circumstances combinations of producers and combinations of traders 
had been formed for the control of supplies and prices which are clearly 
in restraint of trade.” 

To meet this situation the President called for more appropriations 
with which to prosecute offenders, extension of “the present food con- 
trol act,” and the enactment of a penalty for profiteering, 8 
penalty up to $5,000 fine or two years’ imprisonment had already n 

rovided in the act to which he referred. In no way, however, did the 

resident recognize the plain fact that his administration had been the 
greatest hoarder of foodstuffs that this country ever saw, the most 
monopolistic manipulator of prices, the most aggressive promoter of 
combinations to restrain trade and prevent the people from getting the 
benefit of a plentiful supply of the necessaries of life. He had nothing 
to say of Secretary Baker’s desperate and successful efforts to keep up 
the terrific strain of war prices, to ship food and clothes anywhere or 
everywhere except to places where American citizens could get them, 
and to let foodstuffs rot in the warehouses rather than let them com- 
pete in the market with the products for which the American people 
were paying famine prices. Not a word, not a word! 


Says this remarkable document. Then the Republicans in 
this pamphlet deal with the price of sugar and condemn the 
Democratic Party for the high cost of sugar, Then they say: 


Thus our Government enters the class of profiteers. The more this 
silk is sold for the more the companies will make, the more the Govern- 
ment will make, 


And yet by this bill you are doing everything possible to in- 
crease the cost of silk as well as calico to the women of the 
country. f 

It further says: 

It seems impossible for Secretary Baker and this Democratic adminis- 
tration to get the point of view that our Government should act to 
reduce the cost of living. They act only to help the big business con- 
cern to enjoy great b ess prosperity. > 

The Republicans were talking about the Democrats then. 

Then this pamphlet refers to leather and asks why shoes 
cost $15. We shall see when we reach the hide and leather and 
boot and shoe items how Senators on the other side of the Cham» 
ber will vote. We will ascertain then whether you were honest 
with yourselves, if you were sincere, when you made those state- 
ments as carried in this campaign pamphlet—whether you are 
still willing to decrease the price of shoes. 

If you yote for the recommendations of this committee and 
lay these tariff duties the committee has incorporated in the 
bill, then you should be ashamed to face the American people, 
especially after issuing such campaign literature as this in the 
last campaign. 8 

Mr. President, I shall not read more than this. There are 
some other passages in this pamphlet which I should like to in- 
corporate in the Record, but the speech of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lover], from which I have read, shows the 
hypocrisy of your action and the deception in you. promises, It 
is the basest betrayal of campaign promises ever recorded, and 
would, if you had a political conscience, bow your heads in 
perpetual shame, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary, The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is, in paragraph 702, on page 99, line 13, 
after the words “Sheep and goats,” to strike out “1 cent per 
pound ” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $2 per head.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the same 
underlying principles apply to the other amendments in this 
paragraph as apply to the amendments in the paragraph upon 
which we have just voted. The Senate committee amendment 
changes the rate on sheep and goats from 1 cent per pound, as 
provided in the House bill, to $2 per head, an increase of about 
150 per cent in the rate. 

The rate on fresh mutton and goat meat is inereased from 
14 cents per pound, as provided in the House bill, to 24 cents 
per pound; the rate on fresh lamb is increased’ from 2 cents a 
pound, as provided in the House bill, to 5 Gents per pound, or 
150 per cent. 

Under the Underwood tariff law sheep and goats were on the 
free list, as were also fresh mutton, fresh lamb, and goat meat. 
Under the Payne-Aldrich Act sheep 1 year old or over were 
dutiable at $1.50 per head and less than 1 year old at 75 cents 
per head. On all other live animals not specially provided for, 
which included goats, a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem was 
imposed, and on fresh mutton and lamb a duty of 1} cents 
per pound was provided. The emergency tariff law fixed the 
duty on sheep 1 year old at $2 per head and less than 1 year 
old at $1 per head; on fresh mutton and lamb, at 2 cents per 
pound; and on other meats, which would include goat meat, at 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

The increase in the tariff duties on sheep and fresh lamb is 
even greater than on fresh beef and cattle. The difference 
between the emergency tariff law rate on fresh beef and the 
Senate committee rate is a 75 per cent increase, while in the 
case of sheep and fresh lamb there is an increase of 150 per 
cent over the emergency tariff rate and an increase of nearly 
250 per cent over the Payne-Aldrich rate. 

What is the justification for such an increase? We come 
back to the old question, Is the sheep-raising industry subject 
to such competition from abroad that we ought to erect tariff 
barriers to remove that competition in order that this depressed 
business may be revived by increased prices? I can not under- 
stand how any tariff duty can be of any benefit in increasing 
prices unless foreign competition exists and can be removed 
by the imposition of protective-tariff duties. As to lamb there 
is no serious foreign competition. The figures for the calendar 
year 1921 show that we produced 650,000,000 pounds of fresh 
lamb and we imported only 9,000,000 pounds, or about one-half 
per cent of our consumption, while we exported 20,000,000 
pounds, or 34 per cent of our production. : { 

If such a record makes out a case for tariff protection, then 
there is no point at which we can stop in the extension of pro- 
tective duties, for here is an industry that produces more than 
we consume and exports twice as much as is imported. 

Those are the bald facts regarding this industry at the pres- 
ent time: With this enormous increase from 2 cents a pound 
to 5 cents a pound, when the increased cost of doing business 


* 
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with a corresponding advance in prices is considered and the 
increase in investment is considered, in all probability the rate, 
if it is effective, will result in an increase of price to the con- 
suming public as high as 6 or 7 cents a pound. As there are 
nearly 700,000,000 pounds of lamb and mutton consumed in this 
country in a year, we can very easily estimate, if these duties 
are reflected in increased prices, as is desired and as is ex- 
pected by those who urge them—for the only purpose in putting 
them in this bill is to increase to the farmer the price which 
he can get for the sheep which he sells to be slaughtered and 
to increase the price which the packer who sells the lamb will 
exact—this one item alone means an increased burden of $31,- 
500,000 per year to the consumers of America. I have ascer- 
tained that, if this duty is effective and is reflected in increased 
prices, the increased cost for lamb to the people in the State of 
Massachusetts alone will be $1,250,000. 

The imports of sheep have always been negligible. We are 
producing in this country sufficient to take care of the con- 
sumption—indeed, more than necessary—and are, as the figures 
show, exporting lamb in much larger quantities than we are 
importing it. 

I have a telegram and a letter from a firm in New York in- 
terested in the tariff duty on fresh meat, which I ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Obo in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


New YORK, June 27, 122. 
Senator Dav I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: I have taken the liberty of reaching you by tele- 
gram to-day regarding the prohibitive measure that is now being dis- 
cussed before the Senate, and I thought some important facts, such as 
outlined in the Journal of Commerce on the last page of the issue of 
Monday, the 26th, would perhaps furnish you with some extra argument 
1 nt this iniquitous measure, as proposed by the McCumber- 

ordney 3 

I have traveled on every ocean and in every country during the last 
four years where cking-house products are 1 and I believe 
that it would be disastrous to enforce this bill upon 110,000,000 of 
pooni at the present time when we are passing through the reorgan- 

tion of the economie world, such as we have never seen before in 
our history. There is not a family, rich or poor, that will not feel 
this tax very seyerely in some form or other; and whether the Ship- 
ping Board get a subsidy or not they will , perhaps, one of the 

iggest losers, by reason of the fact that unless we buy from South 
American countries and the far-off continent of Australasia we can not 
hope to maintain an American merchant marine without trading with 
those countries, and it is not in the interests of the manufacturers to 
have a bill with such a high tariff wall. 

There are, perha a few in the country who are in favor of the 
bill, but the rank and file of the Nation—and I come in close contact 
with many of them, owing to the nature of my business—all say that 
it is a dangerous measure, and one that will cause trouble between 
employer and employee, owing to the increased cost of living that is 
bound to be brought about if the bill becomes law. 

MEAT SITUATION. 
countries to-day is lower in price than it has 
been for 20 years; and I have just made a trip taking in the continent 
of Australia, and meat in ose countries is selling at such low 
values, away below the cost of production; and yet in the United 
States to-day meat is dearer in the retail as well as the wholesale 
than pre-war, and this bill would certainly be the means of gouging 
the American public without bringing any revenue to the Government. 

The outcome would be incr taxation all around and higher cost 
of living for the Nation. This same position exists in the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay, two of our greatest customers for all our 
manufactured products, and unless we maintain and develop our for- 
eign trade in these countries we can not hope to be success: with a 
merchant marine with no freight offering on the high seas, and I can 
speak with some authority in view of the fact that we have been and 
are still constant shippers on the United States Shipping Board vessels 
on all the seas, and we feel that in placing this situation before you 
we are rendering a service to the country and to the business interests 
at the same time, and in conclusion I to request that you will 

rotest against any measure that means increased cost of living to 
he people of this country, as this bill will surely do, and I believe that 
the bill in its present form should be rewritten entirely, particularly on 
meats, wool, butter, hides, tallow, etc., as all of these products have 
been taxed to such an extent that would make it a burden on every 
home without any compensation to the farmer or the Government. 

I would draw your particular attention to the United States De- 

artment of Agriculture's reports on the 6th of March, 1922, on wool 
Banori from 1912 to 1921. In the latter year the United States 
produced 224,564,000 pounds, which is the smallest since 1889, soving 
conclusively that there is an extreme shortage in domestic wools, an 
the average imports for these years have exceeded the production, con- 
sequently there are certain wools, namely, the finer clothing wools, that 
this country must import, and if the prohibitive tariff of 33 cents is 
placed on this commodity it means gouging the people to pay for it. 

I beg to remain, respectfully yours, 


With- 


Meat in all producin 


A. W. BENJAMIN. 

P. S.— During my trip in Australia and New Zealand I particularly 
noticed that 75 per cent of the automobiles operating there, and in 
fairly large quantities, are of American manufacture, and this equall 
applies to e South American countries, where our manutacrored 
goods are to be seen everywhere. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is not 
anything further that I desire to say. I might continue the 
discussion here for an indefinite time, but I would only be de- 
bating this question: Do these facts warrant the application 
of the principle of protection, assuming the principle to be that 
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for which the Republican Party has heretofore stood in the 
levying of protective duties? I can not see how any argument 
can be made for protective duties under the circumstances 
stated in this ease, unless we intend to depart from the pre- 
vious policies and apply protective duties to every industry, 
regardless of whether they have extended beyond the demands 
of the local market er not. I therefore shall ask that the 
committee amendment may be rejected and, at most, the rate 
fixed in the House bill levied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may the com- 
mittee amendment be stated first? I do not care to ask for 
a roll call on the first item, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 99, line 13, it is proposed to 
melee One 1 cent per pound” and insert “$2 per head,” so as 

read: 

Sheep and goats, $2 per head. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we had better have 
a roll cali on that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was going to ask for one 
on the next amendment, which covers the main issue in this 
paragraph. If the Senator wants to have roll calls on both, I 
am willing, but I was intending to ask for one only on the ques- 
tion of the rate on lamb and mutton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right; I will not ask for it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The REApING CLERK. On page 99, line 14, it is proposed to 
strike out “mutton, 11,“ and insert “mutton and goat meat, 
23,” so as to read: 

Mutton and goat meat, 24 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The READING CLERK. On page 99, line 15, it is proposed to 
strike out “2” and insert “5,” so as to read: 

Fresh lamb, 5 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
SON] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Rawson], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putrers] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 18, as follows: 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


YEAS—42., 
Borah Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Johnson McNary Smoot 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Spencer 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterlin. 
Capper Kellogg Nicholson Sutherland 
Colt Kendrick Norris Townsend 
Curtis Ladd die Wadsworth 
Dillingham La Follette Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Ernst Lenroot Pittman Willis 
France e Poindexter 
Gooding M ber Sheppard 
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NAYS—18. 
Hitchcock Robinson Underwood 
813 — King Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Harris Myers Smith Watson, Ga. 
Harrison Overman Stanley 
Heflin Pomerene Trammell 
NOT VOTING—36. 
du Pont McKellar Rawson 
fal Elkin — Shiela 
ns oses elds 
Biden Fernald New Stauf 
Caraway Fletcher Norbeck Swanson 
Crow Frelinghuysen Owen Walsh, Mont 
Culberson pacha =. e 1 7 
eyes pps 
iai ay McCormick Ransdell Williams 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reanna CLERK. The next amendment is in paragraph 
703, swine. On page 99, line 18, it is proposed to strike out 
“of” and insert and other,” So that, if amended, it will read: 

Bacon, hams, and shoulders, and other pork— 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapine CLERK. On the same page and line, it is pro- 
posed to strike out 14“ and insert “2,” so as to read: 

Bacon, bams, and shoulders, and other pork, prepared or preserved, 
2 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is a very 
important amendment. 

One of the great industries of this country is the raising of 
hogs and the exportation of pork products. This amendment 
proposes to raise the duty upon bacon, hams, shoulders, and 
other pork products, prepared or preserved, from 1} cents to 2 
cents per pound. If there is any item in this bill upon which 
a tariff duty should not be levied, it is the particular product 
now under discussion; and I do not know of any better way to 
present the views of those who feel that this amendment is not 
justifiable than to read from the Tariff Commission’s report 
which was submitted yesterday. Let us see what they say 
about fresh pork, because this industry is so clearly upon an 
exportation basis that very little can be said in favor of a 
tariff duty. 

I read from the report made by the Tariff Commission upon 
the operation of the emergency tariff law under the heading of 
“Fresh pork”: 

The United States is by far the leading producer and exporter of 

rk and pork products. Domestic production of pork amounted to 

933 000,000 pounds in 1919. Of the 1919 permeno 2,112,000,000 
unds was marketed as fresh pork. As will noted in the following 
ble, imports of fresh pork are a small fraction of 1 per cent; ex- 
ports have averaged several times as large, but rarely over 1 per cent 
of domestic production marketed in the fresh form. 

So far they have been discussing fresh pork only. 

Most exports leave the country in the cured forms. Imports are 
almost entirely of Canadian origin, mainly received at Chicago, the 
world's largest packing center. 3 go to widely scattered mar- 
kets throughout the world, though chiefly to Canada and Great Britain. 
The former country usually imports about ten times as much as she 
exports to the United States. 

Mark that; Canada imports from the United States ten times 
as much as she exports to us. 

Since the United States markets a large part of its enormous corn 
crop in the form of pork, and during recent years has exported from 
750,000,000 to neari, 2,000,000,000 pounds of pork and pork products 


exclusive of lard, it is probable that no duty can have more than 


nominal effect on domestic prices. Because of our heavy exports 
of fresh and cured pork no duty could 3 affect the domestic 
market for fresh pork, Statistics of fresh pork are presented in 
Tables 1 to 3, following. 

Mr. President, that statement seems to cover the case ad- 
mirably, and proves beyond doubt that we are exporting in 
very, very large volume the pork products which are produced 
in this country. 

For the year 1921 the statistics show that 8,475,000,000 
pounds of pork and pork products were produced in this coun- 
try. Only 1,000,000 pounds were imported, about one one- 
thousandth of our production. Seven hundred and forty-eight 
million pounds, over seven hundred times our importations, 
were exported, 

Mr. POMERENE. That means that the imports amounted 
to about one one-hundredth of 1 per cent per capita for the 
people of the United States, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One one-hundredth of 1 per 
cent of the entire production. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am comparing the imports with the 
population. There are 110,000,000 people in the country and 
1,000,000 pounds imported. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. POMERENE. That would be one one-hundred-and-tenth 
of 1 pound per capita. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator’s figures are 
correct. The consumption per capita appears to be about 72 
pounds, and if these duties shall become effective, the amount 
paid by the American people in increased prices for pork and 
pork products will be about $105,000,000. 

We are back again to the old question, is there any state of 
facts which can be presented which determines when a product 
should be given protective tariff duties and when a product 
should not be given protective tariff duties. Evidently we have 
reached a stage in our legislation when it makes no difference 
whether we export in large quantities or whether we are in a 
Situation of not producing enough to take care of our con- 
sumption and home producers must compete with imports. The 
same principle applies. Everybody who comes and asks for 
tariff protective duties is going to get them and is receiving 
them in this bill. So the amount given in the bill appears 
to be largely a matter of speculation. 

Mr. President, I do not see any justification whatever for 
this Senate amendment. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, much of the debate upon this bill, 
as well as some of the votes, reveal that the question of the 
power of the Federal Government to lay taxes and imposts 
is entirely ignored. So far have we wandered from the safe 
paths and from the principles established by the fathers of this 
Republic that there has developed throughout the country an 
antipathy to discussion or consideration of constitutional ques- 
tions, and the suggestion as to the constitutionality of an act 
or the power of the Federal Government is brushed aside with 
irritation. I sometimes think that Senators, as well as the 
people, forget that the question of taxation is involved when 
tariff bills are being considered. 

The tariff, of course, is a tax, a domestic tax, a tax upon 
consumers, It is as much of a tax as if the tax gatherer were 
authorized to collect from each individual in the United States 
a given sum per anhum. It has been the purpose of many 
statesmen to conceal from the people the burdens of taxation, 
and this has developed a vicious as well as an oppressive sys- 
tem of taxation which, in general terms, is denominated “ in- 
direct taxation.” Many of the tariff laws which have been en- 
acted in the United States have sought to benefit individuals 
or corporations or interests rather than to obtain revenue. The 
power of the Federal Government to tax for legitimate govern- 
mental purposes has been perverted, degraded, and prostituted 
to serve predatory wealth and special interests, To such an ex- 
tent has this power been employed that many regard it as en- 
tirely legitimate and proper for the Federal Government to 
transfer by means of tariff legislation the property of many to 
the pockets of the few. This view has become, I was about to 
say, almost pervasive—that is putting it in the extreme, but it 
may be said that too many of the people of the United States 
and too many in this body ignore constitutional limitations, the 
rights of the Federal Government and its limitations, and sup- 
port policies which indirectly rob the masses to add to the 
wealth of the classes or special interests or particular sections. 

Men who support the most inequitable tariff schedules would 
revolt at a proposition to compel by force a section or group or 
class to make contribution of their money or funds to enable 
‘some other group or section or Class to increase their profits or 
to engage in and perpetuate a particular line of industry. 
When this Government was established the States granted to 
the Federal Government the power to tax for certain purposes, 
Congress had the power to tax for the maintenance of the Fed- 
eral Government within its sphere of action. It could lay taxes 
to maintain the Army and the Navy and to meet the legitimate 
expenditures of the various departments of the Government. 
The States never would have granted nor did they grant the 
power to the General Government to tax without restriction or 
for all purposes, or to enable one section or one class to derive 
advantages at the expense of another section or Class, The tax- 
ing power is a destructive power. It should never be exercised 
except when there is an imperative necessity. It should only 
be exercised in the interest of the Government to protect it, to 
defend it, and to preserve it. 

No one can defend this bill which is before us—a measure 
which ignores every fundamental principle of taxation, every 
principle of equality and justice, and which confessedly seeks to 
swell the profits and fortunes of those who come within its terms 
and who are generally labeled as its beneficiaries, 

Those who advocate these schedules conceive that the bill 
will add to the profits of the industries or enterprises which are 
embraced within its terms. They concede that the purpose of 
the bill is to maintain prices which are unjust and extortionate 
or to increase them even though such increase adds to the 
burdens of the people and transfers from their pockets their 
hard-earned wages to the coffers and the bank accounts of pro- 
tected manufacturing institutions. And the pity of it all is 
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that this bill bears most heavily upon the poor, upon the wage 
earner, upon the clerks, the educator, the professional classes, 
upon those who work in the factories, in the mills, and in the 
mines, and that great body of our citizenship who do not pro- 

duce and whose labor and services and activities are indis- 
pensable to the progress and welfare and prosperity of the 

country. 

Mr. President, I express my profound regret that some Demo- 
erats have become inoculated with the virus of protectionism 
and support schedules and provisions in this bill. I regret that 
there are some within the Democratic Party so inoculated with 
the poison which manifests itself in unconstitutional taxation, 
in tariff bills, which rob the many to aid the few, as to support 
this bill or some of its schedules. 

If the Democratic Party has any creed that is worthy of sur- 
vival it is that the States are sovereign, that power rests with 
the people, and that the Federal Government has only such 
powers us are delegated to it and which are enumerated in the 
Constitution of the United States. The spirit of Democracy 
means justice, equality, and equal opportunity to all and spe- 
cial privileges to none. The Democratic creed denies that the 
Federal Government has any authority to tax the people without 
their consent, and they have only in such a manner and to such 
an extent as the Constitution permits, 

The Democratic Party believes that the Constitution should 
be strictly construed and that the power to tax must be spe- 
cifically granted and must only be exercised for the public good 
and within specific limitations found in the organic law. Never 
in the history of this Republic has there been so crying a need 
for a party imbued with the principles of Jefferson and led by 
men of the courage of Jackson and Cleveland. If political 
parties trim their sails to every wind that blows, if they seek 
favor at the sacrifice of principles and are willing to barter 
their principles, their honor, for temporary gains or victories; 
in other words, if they are willing to prostitute their creed, their 
principles, and organization for temporary victory or for power, 
then they are unworthy the support of the people and should 
speedily come to an ignoble end. If the Democratic Party be- 
comes an opportunist party and is willing to sacrifice the funda- 
mental principles upon which the party rests, then a new party 
should arise that will seize the banner of justice and liberty and 
carry it forward. 

I have heard persons inguire as to what was the difference 
between the Democratic and Republican Parties. There have 
been many situations which seem to indicate a merging of the 
parties. Many patriotic Americans are losing faith in both 
great national parties. Many have said and many daily say 
that both parties are “time servers”; that they are radical 
or reactionary and progressive or “stand pat” as the exigency 
demands or the prospect of obtaining votes points the way. I 
hope that these statements are unfounded. í 

The Democrats have denounced the Republicans for their 
devotion to predatory interests and because of their uncon- 
stitutional reactionary and destructive policies. We have de- 
clared that they have prostituted the taxing power of the 
Government to serve special interests and to put money into 
the pockets of rich corporations and great manufacturing in- 
terests. 

The tariff laws passed by the Republican Party after the 
termination of the Civil War were dictated by special interests. 
They were in the main the redemption of pre-election pledges 
and promises, and have resulted in building up great fortunes 
in the hands of certain interests that have been powerful in 
the political as well as in the industrial life of the Republic, 
The Democrats have denounced these unholy alliances between 
wealth and the Republican Party and the injustices which re- 
sulted therefrom. ‘These same eyil forces which have domi- 
nated the Republican Party in the past are driving through this 
bill. They dictated its schedules. They are all profiting by its 
provisions and expect to reap greater rewards when it is en- 
acted into law. Yet there are some Democrats who give it 
support. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party now has the opportunity 
to serve the country, to rescue the people from plutocratie and 
menacing forces, to vindicate its glorious record of the past, 
and to restore the vital and undying principles upon which this 
Government is founded. We may fritter away the opportunity. 
We may forget our duty to the illustrious dead who bequeathed 
to us a great patrimony. We may betray the people who seek 
justice and emancipation from plutocratic rule. We may strike 
hands with the predatory interests and join with them in cele- 
brating the victory which they anticipate in placing upon the 
statute book this cruel, sordid, and inequitable bill which it has 
become apparent will receive the approval of this body, but if 


we do an outraged people will visit upon us their wrath and 
consign us to well-merited obloquy. 

Mr. President, the time has come for a separation of the 
sheep and the goats, for American people to declare whether 
they are for special privileges, class legislation, predatory in- 
terests, and for the degrading of the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government under the guise of tariff legislation, to the en- 
richment of special favorites or interests. The time has come 
for Democrats here and elsewhere to avow their fidelity to the 
principles and creed of the party; there can be no union be- 
tween the forces that seek to corrupt the Government and 
pervert it to private ends and those who seek to carry into 
effect the principles upon which a just, enduring, and free 
Government rests. This bill can not be defended upon Demo- 
cratic principles. It can not, therefore, in my opinion, be sup- 
ported by Democrats, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, on one other occasion I 
referred to this, and I want to refer to it in this connection 
again, The late lamented McKinley, in defending the Me- 
Kinley bill in 1890, referred to the fact that sugar and other 
articles were placed upon the free list, and boasted that the 
3 Party had made the workingman’s breakfast table 

ee, 

In the pending Republican bill, the McCumber-Fordney bill, 
all those articles are placed on the high protected list. My 
question is this, Was McKinley, in the eyes of the present-day 
Republicans, a Republican or was he a free trader? If we 
are to judge Republicanism by this bill, what was McKinley? 
I would like to have him classified. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, Mr. McKinley, if I read his life 
work aright, was caught after the war by the swirling waters 
of the protection theory, a doctrine that was being so earnestly 
advocated by certain interests of the North, and he went to the 
extreme in his advocacy of protection; his party drifted from 
the principles and spirit of Lincoln and became too often the 
pliant tool of special interests. His party magnified the Fed- 
eral Government, weakened the States, and sought by gratuities 
and appropriations and contribution to debauch them; it also 
sought to dazzle the eyes of the people by imperialistic 
policies and glittering shows put on by rapidly accumulated 
wealth which found its way into the coffers of predatory forces, 
In this manner it was hoped that the people would be unaware 
of the misuse of authority and the abuse of power occurring 
under Republican administrations. 

However, if we are to judge from the last public address of 
President McKinley, we are justified in concluding that he had 
reached the point where he regarded the high protection wall 
as an obstacle to international trade and commerce and as 
disadvantageous to the American people. While advocating 
reciprocity this remarkable speech of President McKinley 
breathed a truly fine international spirit and seemed to recog- 
nize the interdependence of nations and the necessity of Amer- 
ica enlarging its markets and expanding its commerce. 

Mr, President, there have been and are great Republicans 
who have recognized and who now perceive that the tides 
which carry forward this country bear on their majestic bosom 
all other lands, and that whatever ministers to the prosperity 
of the American people adds wealth to other lands, and what- 
ever brings advantage to the latter brings benefits to the 
American people, The most provincial and dogmatic Repub- 
lican is willing to export America’s surplus products. He 
would be glad to find a hundred foreign ports bidding for 
the products produced in this Republic. And yet such Repub- 
licans, and others who claim to be of a more liberal school, 
driven by the demands of special interests or terrified by the 
expressions of local interests, give support to this measure, 
which contravenes sound economic laws, interrupts a return to 
national and international prosperity, violates the Constitution 
of the United States, and declares the purpose of the Repub- 
lican Party to be to permit the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment to be employed to enrich or benefit a part of the American 
people. 

President McKinley in his great address not only advocated 
reciprocity, which in some instances would result in free trade 
with respect to many commodities, but he advocated a greater 
foreign trade, which meant greater imports as well as increased 
exports. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] has referred 
to the statement made by President McKinley about the “free 
breakfast table.’ Even in the days when Mr. McKinley was 
vigorously advocating protection he perceived that tariff duties 
were taxes which were added to the burdens of the people. 
When he spoke of the “free breakfast table” he appreciated 
that if the articles consumed by the workmen were subject to 
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tariff duties they would be taxed and their price to that extent 


increased. It can not be contended that the tariff does not 
increase prices and at the same time insist that the tariff 
lowers prices, 

This bill confessedly was the taxing power of the Government 
to raise prices and thus multiply the burdens of the people. I 
am not contending that it is unconstitutional to raise revenue 
from tariff duties, but I do insist that it is immoral, illegal, 
unconstitutional to use the strong arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment and take the money or the property of one or more 
through tariff legislation to add to the profit or the wealth of 
one, or a group, or many. 

Mr. President, I believe that there are some Republicans 
who, like Saul of Tarsus, are beginning to see the truth. The 
seales are falling from their eyes and the light is dawning 
upon their minds. It is to be hoped that they will join the 
forces who are seeking just legislation—that they will cease 
persecuting as Saul persecuted those who were seeking the 
truth. There are many Republicans who recognize in this 
McCumber-Fordney bill not only an impolitic but an unjust 
measure. Unfortunately, the Republicans, as a party, are still 
wedded to their idols; and may I say—and I say it with regret— 
there are some Democrats who, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, indicate a purpose to support this measure. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. The protection system, as it has been devised 
and enforced by the Republican Party, and as it finds expres- 
sion In the bill now before us, is cruel and unjust, and its 
passage will be fraught with national and international evils. 
I now yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. With the permission of the Senator from 
Utah, I would like to ask him a question. I think reference 
was made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and also 
by the Senator from Utah to the fact that under the McKinley 
bill it was sought to have a free breakfast table. In 1890 sugar 
was placed on the free list. Previous to that there was a duty 
of 8} cents per pound, but the sugar producer in the domestic 
industry was given a bounty of 2 cents. I will now ask the 
Senator if it is not a fact, notwithstanding that im 1890 sugar 
was placed on the free list, that the price of sugar went up and 
remained up during the time sugar was on the free lst? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, assuming what the Senator says 
to be true, it is not pertinent to the point which I am attempt- 
ing to make, nor does it relate to the question which I am so 
imperfectly discussing. I rose merely to express my views in a 
brief way upon what I believe to be the duty and the mission 
of the Democratic Party, and particularly what I believe was 
its duty with reference to this or any other measure which 
proposed to pervert the taxing powers of the Government or to 
secure benefits and privileges in behalf of the few or in behalf 
of favorites and special interests. I wanted to say that the 
Democratic Party was opposed to class legislation, to the grant- 
ing of special privileges, to usurpations by the Federal Govern- 
nient, to measures which confessedly were not for revenue, 
though called revenue bills, but were designed to transfer from 
the pockets of the people to beneficiaries of the law the earn- 
ings, the wages, small though they were, which had come as the 
result of their toil and effort. 

I am challenging the protective system as it has been ap- 
plied by Republicans and as they are seeking to apply it now. 
I am challenging this bill before us, even though supported by 
some Democrats, because I believe, as I have stated, that it is 
an unjust and oppressive measure. I am opposing this bill be- 
cause it is not only impolitie and unsound as an economic or 
industrial policy but in its application and in its consequences 
it will prove harmful to the American people and to others who 
do not live under our flag. 

Mr, POMERENH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppw in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I yield. : 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may be heard for just a moment in 
reply to my very good friend from Louisiana, I do not know 
what the price of sugar was after sugar was placed upon the 
free list, but certainly he will not contend that it would have 
gone lower if the duty had remained at 33 cents. 

What I was calling attention to was the doctrine of Mc- 
Kinley. I lived in his district. We were neighbors. I thought 
he was the very personification of high protection. He was 
perfectly sincere about it. No one who knew McKinley ever 
questioned his character, his good name, his integrity of pur- 
pose, But I was calling attention to his argument which he 
made during the campaign following the enactment of the Me- 
Kinley tariff law. I heard him speak. I heard him use that 


Does 


mt. Asa young Democrat I did not know how to answer 
it.. It appealed to me. I do not understand this transforma- 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I rose merely because 
reference was made to Democrats. I am voting for the bill 
right along and expect to vote for the bill when it comes to its 
final passage. I merely wanted to show that all the arguments 
made are not sound. For instance, the emergency tariff law in- 
creased the duty on sugar from 1 cent to 1.61 cents, and the 
price of sugar has gone down notwithstanding that fact. These 
are facts, They do not require argument, except to explain, if 
anyone may explain, why it was that when we increased the 
duty on sugar in one instance the price went down, and when 
we put it on the free list the price went up. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand it is the position of my 
good friend from Louisiana that a tariff on woolens and wool 
will reduce the price of woolens and wool, or that a tariff on 
cotton goods will reduce the price of cotton goods? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. My statement is very plain and it needs 
no argument. I am stating facts. I am talking now of sugar 
because sugar was mentioned, and it is one article which has a 
world price. My argument is that we are not reducing or in- 
creasing the price of sugar by a duty. Whenever sugar is men- 
tioned Senators are selecting one of the articles which disproves 
the very argument made on this side of the Chamber. They 
read a list of agricultural products and say that the tariff did 
not increase the price of agricultural products in the country, 
and yet turn around and argue that we are now increasing the 
rate, and therefore will increase the price. Senators can not 
make both arguments at the same time. When they make the 
argument that the Republicans at one time stood for a free break- 
fast table and then mention sugar, I assure them that when we 
took the duty off of sugar entirely, the only time in the history 
of the country when sugar was free, the price of sugar went up. 
I am again calling your attention to the fact that when the 
emergency tariff law was enacted it increased the duty on sugar 
by 60 per cent, and the price of sugar to the consumer did not 
5 That is not argument. That is merely a statement of 
acts, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, if he adheres to his position, will vote for free sugar, be- 
cause if it is placed on the free list the price will be advanced. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana reminds me of the clothier who was trying 
to fit his customer. The customer complained that one suit of 
clothes was too small. The clothier said it would stretch, Of 
another one he said it was too large, and the clothier said it 
would shrink, That seems to be about the situation of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am just calling attention to many of 
the arguments made on this side of the Chamber. When Sena- 
tors want to discuss the proposition that they can not help agri- 
cultural products they make the emergency tariff law argument 
that we can not raise prices; but the very next moment a Sen- 
ator sitting alongside of the one who makes that argument gets 
up and makes the statement that we are increasing the cost of 
living because we are increasing duties, I am making no argu- 
ment except to call attention to sugar. In sugar we have an 
item which I think will demonstrate that the duty on sugar at 
least has not affected the price to the consumer. I am merely 
stating the facts and asking the Senator to make an argument to 
meet the facts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the able Senator from Louisiana 
follows the announcement just made, then he will support the 
proposition when the sugar schedule is before the Senate to 
transfer it to the free list. He states that when sugar was 
placed upon the free list the price advanced 2 cents a pound. 
The Senator from Louisiana is not so unselfish that he does 
not desire the price of sugar to advance, so I presume he will 
be the first Senator to move, in order that it may advance, to 
transfer sugar to the free list. His position, as I understand 
it, is that the laying of a duty upon imports does not affect 
prices, or, rather, that if it does affect them, it results often in 
their reduction. To support this thesis he states that the price 
of sugar advanced when it was transferred from the dutiable 
to the free list. 

But I did not rise to discuss sugar or any particular com- 
modity in the schedule now under consideration. I intended 
only to express my view that if the Democratic Party stands 
for any principle it is that the Federal Government possesses 
only limited and enumerated powers, that it can not employ 
the power to tax for governmental purposes in order to trans- 
fer to the pockets of the few the money or the property of the 
many; that now, as never before, it is its high mission to 
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defend constitutional government, oppose unjust and unconsti- 
tutional laws, and fight with undaunted courage against injus- 
tice and policies which contravene that immortal democratie 
battle ery, Equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 
If the Democratic Party fails in its mission, forgets the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson and betrays the people, some other party 
will rise that will seize the falling banner and, inspired by 
the spirit. of justice and liberty, contend against all forces for 
the rights of the people, the integrity of the State, and the 
preservation of constitutional government. 

But, Mr. President, the Democratic Party, with all its short- 
comings and notwi the transgressions of few or even 
many of its adherents, will continue to be the vital and inspir- 
ing political force in this Republic. We may forget its prin- 
ciples, prove recreant to our obligations, but the party will 
survive and the people will commission those to serve them 
who will be true to the faith, to the people, and to the cause of 
justice and liberty. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] has been mak- 
ing a gallant fight in the interests of the people. The able 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smarons], with force and 
eloquence, has pointed out the iniquities of this bill before us. 
The country have been advised of the sinister and sordid forces 
which have written this bill and, in my opinion, when the peo- 
ple are aroused, as they will be, unsparing criticism will be 
leveled against those who supported it. 

Mr. President, this bill seems to be fashioned upon the theory 
that by taxation the wealth of individuals may be increased. 
This is a pork-barrel bill, and certain interests are getting their 
share of the plunder. It has been characterized as iniquitous, 
as violating the principles of justice. I charge that it is a bill 
written by the few and in the interests of the few. As such 
I denounce it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, not for the purpose of any 
argument upon the subject but simply for the Rrcorp and for 
those who do not always immediately grasp what a specific 
daty means I desire briefly to say to the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Kal that while in this paragraph we have not sepa- 
rated the sheep from the goats we have provided for both the 
sheep and the goats a duty of $2 per head and we have 
imposed on mutton and goat meat 24 cents a pound. We 
have, however, made a decided difference between the sheep 
and the goats on one side and the pigs on the other by lowering 
the duties upon pig meat very materially. 

ín order that Senators may have an idea of what the change 
means from the ad valorem standpoint I will say that we 
have fixed the rate on swine at one-half of 1 cent a pound, 
which is equivalent to about 5 per cent ad valorem; on fresh 
pork, at three-fourths of 1 cent per pound, which amounts to 
about 4 per cent ad valorem; and on bacon and hams and 
shoulders and other pork, prepared or preserved, 2 cents a 
pound, which amounts to about 6 per cent ad valorem, 

When we come to lard and lard compounds and substitutes 
there is a duty of 5 cents per pound imposed, which amounts to 
about 30 per cent ad valorem. It is a protection not only to 
lard and lard products but it is also a protection to some extent 
to the cottonseed products which are converted into what are 
called hydrogenated lard compounds. 

It is also proper to say at this time as a mere matter of ex- 
planation that the imports of hog products, as has already been 
stated by the Senator from Utah, are almost negligible; they 
amount to but very little. The only kind that comes in in 
any quantity, and that not very great, is a certain variety 
of bacon and shoulders, mostly coming from Canada, that 
are prepared in a certain way. Those are very much higher 
priced in the market than are the ordinary American bacon, 
shoulders, and hams, the Canadian product being about 334 per 
cent higher. Those are what are known as the English bacon 
and the English style of shoulder and ham, ‘There is very 
much more lean as compared with the fat in the English prod- 
uct than there is in the American product. The duties are 
paid upon the basis of about 81 cents a pound on the imported 
bacon, while we are exporting American bacon for about 20 
cents per pound. The duty, of course, will not affect the ordi- 
nary ham and bacon, and if it affects anything at all it will 
affect only the higher-priced bam and bacon for those who 
want a special kind and are willing to pay a specially high 
price for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken I should like to have included in the RECORD a 
table showing the estimated annual production, exports, im- 
ports, and consumption of pork in the United States from 1907 
to 1921. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 


The table referred to is as follows: 
PORK (EXCLUDING LARD). 
Estimated annual production ‘imports, and consumption of 


exports, 
pork in United States. 


nds ra nds 

w . . e 

1007 7%) L071 

1508. 4.83 3,375 ? 7,007 

1909.. 3,916] LT 2 6,218 68.6 
1910... 3.470 2,411 5 5,208 60.3 
1911.. 4,481 | 3,050 456 |. 7,055 75.1 
1912.. 7189| 4,22 2947 440 |. 6,749 70.6 
1913.. 7492| 4,0 3,072 456 7,009 72.5 
n 7.2 4,2%] 2,964 877 0,889 69.9 
1915.. 8050] 4749] 3,801 908 7151 72.0 
1916.. 8.04 5,100 3,448] 1,011 77625 78.7 
1917.. 8,901 4071] 2.80 943 988 58.4 
1918.. 8.81 5,1] 3,803 1,724 227 60.8 
1919.——. 8 55,881] 3,319] 1,857 7047 67.1 
1920....... 8,183 5,13] 3,080 925 7,338 68.9 
ee 8475) 5,391 | 3,124 748 7,851 72.8 


1 Includes differerices between quantities in storage at beginning and end of year. 


It is well known that the hog industry is subject to rather violent 
char due to the economic situation and the character of the corn 
crop in a given year, ‘his is illustrated in the table, in which it may 
be seen there nre three lean years, viz, 1909, 1910, and 1917. T 
short; in 1909 and 1910 was due to the failure of the corn crop, an 
that of 1917 is attributed to Aror marietia including breeding stock, in 
the preceding year, due pe! to the attraction of high war prices. 
The enormous production in 1918 and 1919 evidence a remarkable re- 
covery, which would have been im U th any other class of live 
stock than the prolific and quick-maturing hog. The production in 1920 
probably suffered somewhat from the heavy marketings of the previous 

ear, 

cA The exports of pork in 1920 and 1921 indicate a return to normal 
proportions as compsred with the large war-time shipments of the pre- 
vious two years. he reversal was no doubt aided also by the inter- 
national economie conditions. The comparatively small imports of 
pork consist mostly of specialties consumed by foreign-born residents, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the pending amendment 
I respectfully ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us have the amendment stated, as we 
can not on this side of the Chamber always hear what Senators 
on the other s de say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 99, line 18, before the word 
“cents,” it is proposed by the committee to strike out the nu- 
meral 14“ and to insert the numeral “2,” so as to read: 

Bacon, hams, and shoulders, and other pork, prepared or preserved, 
2 cents per pound, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment which has just been stated. The Secretary 
will call the roll, 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair, but making the transfer to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WELLER], I vote yea.“ 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
BRANDEGEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCCORMICK ], 
and vote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement coneerning the transfer of my pair as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. Crow], I vote 


is » 
ea 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Rawson], I vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. SUTRERBLAND] to the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; x 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELxINSs] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar]. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Ball Ernst Poindexter 
Broussard Gooding McCumber Sheppard 
Bursum Hale McKinley Shertridgs 
Calder Johnson cLean Smoot 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. McNary Spencer 
Capper Jones, W elson Sterling 
t Kellogg Newberry Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick Nicholson Wadsworth 
rtis Ladd Norris Watson, In 
Ditiingham La Follette Oddie Willis 
do Pont Lenroot Phipps 
NAYS—16. 
Gerry Hitchcock Pomerene Trammell 
zas King Robinson Walsh, Mass, 
Harris Myers Simmons Watson, Ga, 
Heflin verman Smith Stanley 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Ashurst Fletcher Norbeck Sutherland 
Borah France Owen Swanson 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Page Underwood 
Caraway Harreid Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
row Harrison Pittman Warren 
Culberson Keyes Kansdell Weller 
Dial McCormick Rawson Williams 
Page Mekellar Reed 
Elkins Moses Shields 
Fernald New Stanfield 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 99, line 20, after the words “lard compounds and lard sub- 
stitutes,” to strike out “20 per cent ad valorem” and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof “5 cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, it will be 
noted that the rate of 5 cents a pound provided by the Senate 
committee amendment is a large increase over the 20 per cent 
ad valorem rate proposed by the House bill. As we are heavy 
exporters of lard and lard compounds, the rules and principles 
governing all previous tariff legislation seem to have been 
abandoned in fixing the duty upon lard compounds and lard sub- 
stitutes. There was no corresponding provision in the Payne- 
Aldrich law for lard compounds and lard substitutes, and in the 
Underwood law lard compounds and lard substitutes were ad- 
mitted free of duty. A very small quantity of these commodities 
is imported, the imports, whatever they are, being included in 
the statistics as to lard; but the imports of lard are insig- 
nificant as compared to the exports. 

It might be interesting in this connection to call attention to 
the ridiculousness of a duty upon lard when the imports are 
so insignificant as to be unrecorded and the exports amount to 
43 per cent of the domestic production. In 1921 there were 
2,095,000,000 pounds of lard and lard substitutes and lard com- 
pounds produced in this country, and 893,000,000 pounds were 
exported. As I have said, there were no imports at all, and 
therefore no figures for imports are given. It is one of the 
products of which we export most in proportion to the produc- 
tion in America. This item illustrates the extreme to which the 
principle of protection has been carried in this bill in providing 
for a protective tariff duty upon products that are exported in 
such very large quantities, There can be no revenue, for there 
are no imports, and therefore the duty can operate upon nothing 
at all; and to fix a duty upon a product which is produced in 
this country without competition in the world is, of course, 
absurd and ridiculous. 

I do not know of anything in this bill that demonstrates 
better than this paragraph to what extremes the committee has 
gone in attempting to apply a protective tariff. It seems to 
me this is the last straw; and when we come to realize that 
lard and lard substitutes and lard compounds are by-products 
of the packing business, and that lards are largely handled and 
sold through the packing houses of this country, we can un- 


derstand who the beneficiaries of these tariff duties are likely 
to be. 


Mr. POMERENDE. Mr. President, as I recall the report of 
the majority of the committee, nothing was said as to the 
reason for placing this high duty upon lard and lard compounds. 
Was any reason urged in the committee which is not a matter 
of record, and of which the Senator has knowledge, for this 
high duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator that I know of no reasons that were urged openly 
to the committee; and I can not understand why this change 
was made from the House rate of 20 per cent ad valorem to 
the rate of 5 cents per pound fixed in the Senate bill. If there 
were some evidence of even one pound of lard substitutes com- 
ing into this country, it might be possible to justify a rate of 
5 cents per pound; but there are no statistics and no evidence, 
and if there is any one product that we are producing and 
exporting at a profit it is lard. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President z 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, it may be that the packers 
will need it at some time, and it is just as well to have it in 
case of necessity. 

It is a fact known to everybody who lives in the country 
where hogs are raised to any great extent that the producers 
of hogs at this time buy their lard in great measure from the 
packers, The cost of labor and the difficulty of rendering a 
small amount of lard have induced the farmers who raise hogs 
in a great many instances first to sell their hogs and to buy 
their lard and, to a great extent, to buy their green hams, but 
the producers of the hogs themselves do not produce their own 
lard in this country. As the Senator has well said, lard is 
absolutely and exclusively and entirely a packing-house product. 
You can go into these little country towns, as well as into the 
cities, and you will not find 10 pounds of domestically made 
lard for sale. It all comes from the packers. 

The Senator has asked for some reason for this duty. I sug- 
gest, if he is curious, that he write to Mr. Armour or Mr. Swift. 
Possibly they can give him some reason. There is nobody on 
this floor who can do it who Will. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, of course, it 
is very evident that there can be no other reason except an 
opportunity given to those who produce and sell lard or lard 
products to charge 1 cent per pound more for lard and 5 cents 
per pound more for lard substitutes. There are not any im- 
ports to shut out, There is not any competition from outside 
to drive down the domestic price, and the only reason is that 
an opportunity is possibly given by this tariff to increase the 
cost to the consumers; and let me tell the Senator that if it 
operates, if this duty is effective, as there is on the average a 
production of 1,200,000,000 pounds of lard in this country, the 
consumers will have to pay tribute to these packers to the ex- 
tent of $12,000,000 per year just for the one item of lard named 
in this bill. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Upon mature consideration another reason 
oceurs to me, though I hesitate very much to express it even 
in the form of a surmise or a conjecture, It might be useful in 
the way of buncombe in estimating the things which we have 
done for the farmer or the consumer, and setting them off 
against the things we have certainly done to him. 

Mr. POMERENE. It fits in with the whole bill. 

Mr. STANLEY. We might sort of grease him a little with 
this lard. For instance, we have certainly increased the cost of 
linen by every dime and every penny of duty that we have put on 
linen products. We have certainly increased the price of sugar 
by every cent we have put upon foreign sugar. We will in- 
crease the price of a thousand and one other things that are 
not produced in this country, or, if they are produced, are pro- 
duced in part in this country by reason of this fostering tariff; 
and when you begin to add up the various items that constitute 
this burden that is now weighing upon the overtaxed citizen 
in a time of high cost of living, it might be just as well to say 
to the fellow out in the country: “ Well, now, look here: Here 
is 5 cents a pound on 10 pounds or 20 pounds or 30 pounds of 
lard. You have sold so many hogs, and if they were made into 
lard that amounted to so much.” Outside of its possible use 
by the packer, or outside of its immediate availability as bun- 
combe, there is no reason for this duty that I can see, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I ask that the 
table giving the estimated annual production, exports, and con- 
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sumption of lard in the United States be inserted in the RECORD. 
This table shows that lard is anything but an infant industry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table is as follows: 
LARD, 


Estimated annual production, exports, and consumption of lard in 
the United States, 


Consumption. 
Calendar 
year. 
y F Per 
Total. peated | Other aat 
ion 
9 Pounds. 
693 1, 094 12.5 
1, 834 1.272 14.3 
1.505 1,048 11.6 
1, 344 965 10.5 
1, 717 1,112 1.8 
1, 643 1,090 11.4 
1,713 1,138 11.7 
* 
tee 1 R 
ors 1,519 15.1 
1,577 1, 194 11.7 
2,015 1, 460 14.1 
2, 089 1.305 12.4 
2,022 1, 390 13.1 
9 
2, 095 1,214 11.8 


FTT 
1 Includes differences between quantities in storage at beginning and end of year. 


The production of lard does not necessarily follow that of other pork 
nets in relation to the number of hogs slaughtered in any given 


process. 

noted that those of the war 
gene a er 3 ita ne aid those of other pork prod- 
ucts. Lard exports have been large for a long period of years ; in fact, 
the American lard hog has never find a competitor in the world’s mar- 
kets. It is, nevertheless, rather surprising to note that the lard ex- 
ports of 1911 to 1913 were larger even than those of the years from 
1915 to 1918. This is explained by the fact that the Central Powers, 
Germany especially, as well as the continental European neutrals, were 
large consumers of our lard, and the loss of this trade affected the 
totals until 1919. The lard exports in 1921 were unprecedented, being 
much the largest in history. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before a vote is taken I 
should like to ask the distinguished chairman of the committee 
what is the reason for this duty on lard, in view of the fact 
that there is such a tremendous amount of exports—namely, 
43 per cent of our production goes abroad—and not a pound of 
lard comes in? What is the reason for it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We get very little importation, that is 
true. Very little lard comes in. The duty is only 1 cent per 
pound, and that is a very moderate duty. I do not think it 
will have the slightest effect in the world upon the prices in the 
United States. Those who represent the farming element of 
the country all feel that it will be beneficial to them, and while 
J can not agree that it will make much difference, I certainly 
know that it can not by any possibility be injurious to the 
trade. 

When we come to the substitutes, that raises entirely a dif- 
ferent question. There are the cotton seed and the soya bean 
and half a hundred other things that we make lard substitutes 
from, and there is a displacement proposition. Even though 
the Senator might say that it would not come in direct com- 
petition, it does come in competition as a displacement article; 
and in order to maintain a better rate for the American product 
of the hog, we have given a duty which amounts to about 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

On this point I want to correct an erroneous statement made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars]. He continu- 
ally speaks of our raising the rate. The rate of duty that is 
fixed in the House bill, of course, is an ad valorem rate based 
on the American selling price of the product, and there is 
usually a difference between the American selling price of the 
product and the foreign selling price, and a rate based upon 
foreign valuation is much less, as a rule, than the same rate 
based upon American valuation; so while possibly it would ap- 
pear upon the face of it to be something of a raise, I do not 
think the real ad valorem would be more than 3 or 4 per cent 
higher. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, let us see what this 
situation is. No lard comes in. The duty is 1 cent a pound, 
No lard multiplied by 1 cent a pound means no revenue com- 
ing into the Treasury. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
said that no lard substitutes or compounds come in here, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to correct him there? The Senator repeats that no importa- 
tions come in. Considerable importations come in, from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 pounds. It is not a great amount compared 
with our enormous product, I am willing to admit; but it is 
not true that no importations come in. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the figures 
that I have before me show that the lard substitutes and lard 
compounds that came in in 1921 were about 4,000 pounds, and 
I have no figures of lard at all. Will the Senator state where 
he got his figures of 1,000,000 pounds? 

ee McCUMBER. The Senator is speaking of substitutes 
only. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The question was directed to both lard 
and substitutes, as I under, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The table which I have just 
offered for the Recorp, from the Tariff Commission, gives no 
imports whatever of lard. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, this exhibit which the 
Senator from Massachusetts introduced gives the imports and 
exports for each of the years from 1907 to 1921. In 1907 the 
exports were 589,000,000 pounds; in 1921 they were 893,000,000 
pounds; but under the column of “Imports (less reexports)” 
there is no report of anything at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, may I inter- 
rupt the Senator to call attention to another document which I 
have in my hand, issued by the Department of Commerce, in 
which a record is made of the imports entered for consump- 
tion during the calendar year 1921? That gives the imports of 
lard, lard compounds, and lard substitutes as 4,795 pounds. 
Where the Senator gets his 1,000,000 pounds, in view of that 
document issued by the Department of Commerce, is beyond 
my understanding. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is very interesting, and it would 
seem as if the Senator from Massachusetts were correct; at 
least, I shall believe that until I know where the chairman 
of the committee gets his figures; and when I make that state- 
ment, I do not mean to even hint that he would misrepresent 
the situation; but there are statisticians and statisticians, and 
figures and figures, 

Mr. McCUMBER. In 1918 it was about one and one-third 
million pounds, I think, and it has been going down, and has 
gone down very rapidly, until in the nine months of 1921, 
which is the only record we have for that year, it was some- 
thing over four or five thousand pounds. 

Mr. POMERENE. Billion, or million? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said four or five thousand. 

Mr. POMERENE. But I understood the Senator to say it 
went from a billion pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; from about one million. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. If that is so, even as a pro- 
tectionist, you do not need to be alarmed over these imports, 
I want to defend the work of this Congress if I can, and I 
1 5 like to know what defense I can make to this particular 

em. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
Summary of Tariff Information, page 640, where it is said 
that the quantity in pounds in 1919 was 8,845,865. The value 
was $1,042,989. 

I said it had gone down, until in 1921, though I do not think 
for the whole year, it will run as high as 5,000 pounds; but 
what it may be in 1922, 1923, or 1924, of course, is entirely 
conjectural. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator did not read all of this 
report. Let me read a part of the same paragraph. The 
Summary of Tariff Information, on page 640, says: 

Imports of lard are insignificant compared with production or ex- 
port, having reached the maximum cf 1,131,998 pounds, includin: 
compounds and substitutes, in the fiscal year 1018. with 230,81 
pore as the average for the four years previous. Under a duty of 

cents per und 4,117 pounds were imported in 1913 and 125,636 
pounds came in duty free in 1914. Later imports of lard, lard com- 
pounds, and lard substitutes for calendar years are as follows. 

Without reading all of them, for 1920 the quantity was 14,456 
pounds, and for the nine months of 1921 it was 8,955 pounds, 
and the value was $741. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I gave. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thought the first part of it the Senator 
had not read; but it does seem to me that no reason has been 
given at all for this duty, unless it is anticipated that there 
will be future sources of supply. I do not know where they 


are, 

Mr, KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, if we export this product in such large quantities, and 
the imports, if any, are limited, and come into the United States 
perhaps by reason of the proximity of some community pro- 
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ducing a limited quantity, is there any reason for the imposi- 
tion’ of this duty unless it is intended that the power shall be 
given certain interests in the United States to increase the price 
of lard and other commodities; or if they prefer to maintain 
existing prices, against al? tendencies of proper economic laws, 
to adjust prices to the law of supply and demand? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, what the Senator 
has stated is true, and if the result in the case of lard is an 
increase in prices, on account of the levying of a duty of 1 cent 
per pound, the consumers of America will pay a tribute: to. the 
packers of between twelve and twenty million dollars per year, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether there is 
sny appreciable quantity of lard sold by any agencies: in the 
United States other than the packers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They control practically the 
entire output of lard, 

Mr. KING. ‘Then, of course, this is a gratuity to the packers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is all. 

Mr. KING. And if will cost the people of the United States, 
the consumers, millions of dollars. 

Mr. POMERENDE. ‘This protects an infant industry! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr: President, in the Tariff Summary we 
have figures, first as to lard and then as to lard substitutes. In 
speaking with reference to imports, under the head of lard they 
give the imports for the nine months of 1921 as 3,945 pounds. 
That would amount to about 5,000 pounds a year. 

In speaking of the imports of lard substitutes, on the next 
page the commission says: y 

Imports of lara compounds and substitutes are combined in the sta- 
tistics with the imports of lard. 

That means that the imports of lard and of lard substitutes 
amounted’ in 1921 to about 5,000 pounds. Add the production 
of lord} which amounts to 1,373,000,000 pounds, to the produc- 
tion of lard substitutes, which amount to 1,171,000,000 pounds; 
mui you have’ a combined’ production of lard and lard sub- 
stitutes of 2,564,000,000 pounds. 

Taking the’ exports of the two products. you have exports: 
amounting to 742,000,000 pounds, three-fourths: of a billion 
pounds, as against imports of 5,000 pounds. That is the situa- 


tion, two and a half billion pounds of production, three-quarters: 


of a billion pounds exports, and 5,000 pounds imported. Yet, 
As I read the Recoxp, it is thought necessary by the committee 
to increase the rate upon lard’ compounds from 20 per cent ad 
valorem to 5 cents a pound. 

Mr: KING. Mr. President, I would: like to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina if the imposition of the tax of 5 cents a 
pound. will not permit the trust, the packers, those who control 
tle lard products of the United States, to raise the price 
above the fair market price substantially up to the level of that 
figure—5 cents. per pound—plus: the fair market price? 

Mr, SIMMONS; If that is not the purpose of this, there can 


be no purpose to it. Of course; it is absolutely ridiculous to say 


that for protection purposes you need a duty when you have a: 
production of two and a half billion pounds; export of three- 
quarters of s billion, and imports: of only'5,000 pounds. It is also 
absurd to say that a duty under those circumstances would 
increase the price to the farmer; tut if this product is con- 
trolled by a trust, and the trust desires: to further advanee 
their prices, once they have a duty, they might, if they made 


an advance, incur’ foreign competition, and if the purpose 


of this is not to enable the trust who control these products 
th further advance their prices iu case they see fit to do so, 


without danger of competition from abroad, then there can be 


no purpose behind it; unless it is to deceive: There may be a 
purpose to deceive; 

Wr.. KING. The last sentence of the able Senator from 
North. Carolina, whose knowledge of this bill and its evil effects, 
and of tariff legislation generally, is not surpassed by that of 
any man in public office, stated what seems to be a truism 
that this rate is either to deceive’ the agricultural interests. of 


the United States, or it is to put it into the hands of the 


packers to charge the American consumers approximately 5 


cents per pound more for lard than current market prices would 


warrant, without giving’ any compensation or corresponding 
Lenefit to the farmer from who the product was purchased. In 
otlier words, Mr. President, the purchasers of the hogs from 


which the lard is obtained may not avail themselves of the | 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 


tariff of 5 cents a pound when they make their purchases: from 
the farmers, and may announce that they intend to sell the lard 
for a certain price, which, for the time being, may be a cur+ 
rent price; for the sake of illustration, say, 6 cents a pound; 
but after having. made the purchases’ or the contracts for pur- 
chase upon that basis, later they may aver that world condi- 
tions have changed, or that labor costs have been augmented, 
or some contingency’ has arisen; as a result of which they will 


have to avail themselves of the tariff of 5 cents per pound, 
and raise the price practically 5 cents to the American con- 
sumer, It is a deceptive, wicked scheme to rob aud plunder the 
working people of the United States. 

Mr: SIMMONS. I think the Senator might say this, that it 
is either to enable the trust to advance their prices with im- 
punity, so far as foreign competition is concerned, or it is to 
deceive some class of our people; or it is a silly performance. 

Mr. KING, Yes; I think the Senator from North Carolina 
has properly characterized it, and within that one sentence has 
described’ just exactly what this proposition means, Yet able, 
Intelligent, patriotie Senators upon the other side of the aisle, 
with a placidity upon their faces which seems at times to be a 
benediction, aecept this proposition, and wait with equanimity 
the vote which will record their’ triumph. 

Mr. President, the cynicism: displayed by some in the consid- 
eration of a bill fraught with such great consequences to the 
American people, especially the working classes, is something 
which I can not comprehend. Here are millions and tens of 
millions of working people, a large number of them out of em- 
ployment, with the prospect of reduced wages, with dislocated 
business, with industrial depression, and we are engaged im the 
task of passing a bill to add to their burdens, to multiply their’ 
woes, and to cast obstacles‘ in the pathway of the resuscitation 
of American business. Yet some say they are statesmen, and 
we declure that we are interested in the welfare of the people. 

It is my opinion that it will soon be written of this Congress, 
of this Senate, that no Congress and no Senate was more 
amenable to the whisperings. and to the demands of the special 
and sinister interests of the United States. The people have 
been forgotten in the drafting of this bill. The masses who 
work and toil are to pay tribute to certain interests and to 
predatory classes in the United States. We are invoking the, 
taxing power to transfer property from the pockets of the many. 
‘into the poekets of the few, and we do it under the guise: of 
Protection and in the“ interest of the people.” Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, no protests are availing; the bill will be passed; the 
understandings have beem reached; the juggernaut will move 
on, The Senator from Massachusetts will fall beneath this ear 
that is being driven at the crack of the whip of the Senator 
from North Dakota. But I want to warn these Republicans: 
and others who join the procession in what they regard as a 
glorious triumphal march that there will be a to-morrow; and: 
the Senator from Massachusetts and those who are trying to 
protect the interests of the people will come into their own and: 
be vindicated and be the recipients of the gratitude of mil- 
lions of the American people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if adjectives were shells, 
T think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krno] would be the most 
terrific broadsider on the face of the earth; but inasmuch as 
they are really innocent and are harmless and never change: a 
vote, I think we can still rely upon the duty which we have 
placed upon these articles. : 

The packing houses manufacture very little of these com- 
pound products: The great bulk of the compound product, 
which is made of many’ different kinds of oils, but mainly of 
‘cottonseed oil, is manufactured: by a great many independent: 
concerns, and they are strong competitors of the packers, who 
‘make their standard pure hog lard: That competition un- 
‘doubtedly will go on. We are giving, I think, when we give m: 
cent a pound on lard, certainly all the protection that they 
need. We have given 30 per cent ad valorem: upon the com- 
i pounds which are the competitors of the products of the great 
| packing houses for the most part. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to: the 
amendment of the committee, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts; Ou this question I ask for 
| the: yeas and nays. 
| ‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the principal legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
‘announcement as before; I vote “ yea.” 

Mr., JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
| Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
| pair and its transfer to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
| WEIER], I vote yea.“ 

Mr. LODGE (whem his name was called). Making. the 


its transfer, I vote yen.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was: called). Making the 
same announcement. as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair’ and its transfer, I vote nay.” 

Mr, PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as om the previous vote as to my pair and trans- 
fer, I vote yea.” 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] to the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McKINLEY] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxins] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr, New] with the Senator 
from ‘Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bl with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Borah Gooding McLean Spencer 
Broussard Hale McNary Sterlin 
Calder Johnson Newberry Sutherland 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Norbeck Townsend 
Capper Kellogg Norris Wadsworth 
Colt Ladd Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Curtis La Follette Phipps Willis 
du Pont Lenroot heppard 

st 8 Sho 

France McCumber Smoot 

NAYS—16. 
Ashurst Harris Overman Smith 
Caraway Heflin Pomerene Stanley 
Gerry Hitcheock Robinson ‘Trammell 
Glass King Simmons Walsh, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—43. 

Ball Fletcher Myers Reed 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Nelson Shields 
Bursum Harreld New Stanfield 
Crow Harrison Nicholson Swanson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Owen Underwood 
Cummins Kendrick Page Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Keyes Pepper Warren 
Dillingham McCormick Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Edge McKellar Poindexter Weller 
Elkins McKinley Ransdell Williams 
Fernald Moses Rawson 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before proceeding further 
I desire at this time to ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it shall take a 
recess until to-norrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the next amendment be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 99, line 21, after the 
words “ reindeer meat,” the committee proposes to strike out 
the words “20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
allow me to let the Recorp show what the equivalent ad valorem 
duty is and what the imports are under paragraph 704, I desire 
to say that as to reindeer meat in 1920 the imports amounted to 
1,600 carcasses, weighing about 250,000 pounds, valued at 
$60,000, or 24 cents per pound. On the basis of 24 cents per 
pound the 4 cents per pound duty is equal to 17 per cent ad 
valorem. During the calendar year 1921 the imports of venison 
amounted to 176,467 pounds, valued at $41,792, or 24 cents per 
pound. On the basis of 24 cents per pound the 4 cents per 
pound rate is equivalent to 17 per cent ad valorem. During the 
calendar year 1921 the imports of “ game not specially provided 
for,” other than birds, amounted to 516,242 pounds, valued at 
$135,107, or 26 cents per pound. On the basis of 26 cents per 
pound the rate of 4 cents per pound is equivalent to 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

I desire to say that these are in the nature of luxury taxes. 
The prices of the commodities as a rule are above those of beef 
and other like meats in the United States. They are not nearly 
so good as beef and other domestic meats, but are imported for 
those who desire to buy venison and reindeer meat, and so 
forth. The duty is rather moderate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I rose to 
state that I did not consider the paragraph of sufficient impor- 
tance to provoke any discussion. I did not have any intention 
of doing more than asking for a formal vote upon the para- 
graph. I think the figures the Senator has given, though, 


refer to the importation of venison rather than to reindeer 
meat. My information is that there have been no importations 
of reindeer meat, and that this duty was fixed at the request 
of Alaskan producers of reindeer meat who desire to control 
in the future the home market in America. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The most of the reindeer meat comes 
from Alaska. The Senator is right in that respect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 99, line 22, after the word “game,” to insert “(except 
birds)”; and in line 23, before the word “cents,” to strike 
out “13” and to insert 4,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 704. Reindeer meat, venison, and other game (except birds) 
not specially provided for, 4 cents per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, after the words 
“Par. 706,“ to strike out “Sausage casings, weasands, intes- 
tines, bladders, tendons, and integuments, not specially pro- 
vided for; meats; and to insert Meats,” so as to read: 

PA 5 
vide toe Meats, fresh, prepared, or preserved, not specially pro- 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will merely say that the 
“sausage casings, weasands, intestines, bladders, tendons, and 
integuments, not specially provided for,” and here proposed to 
be stricken out by the committee amendment, have been trans- 
ferred to paragraph 1644a on the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 100, paragraph 706, line 4, before the words “ per centum,” 
to strike out “15” and to insert “ 20.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in reference 
to this amendment all that I care to say is better said than I 
could say it if I made a lengthy speech in the report of the 
Tariff Commission on the emergency tariff law. That report, 
which was presented on yesterday and which has just been 
put 5 printed form, says in regard to prepared or preserved 
meats: 


Imports of prepared and preserved meats into the United States 


have never been of more thax negligible importance. Tables 1 and 2 
show this quite clearly. On the other hand, excluding bacon, hams, 
and other pork products, exports of prepared and preserved meats have 
far exceeded imports. They increased greatly during the war years, 
and have since returned nearly to pre-war figures. The pre-war export 
total not only was far larger than imports, but was shipped all 
parts of the world to supply a special trade for these somewhat spe- 
cialized products. In the case of bacon, hams, and other pork products, 
imports haye come 8 from Canada in the form of English type of 
meats. Our exports to Canada have far exceeded imports, while the 
export total is about equal to that of all other countries. Our ex- 
ports increased greatly during the war years, and in the case of bacon 
and hams remain far above the pre-war figure. Tables 3 and 4 show 
this export trade. 

Mr. President, the committee amendment increases the House 
rate. The House provision was for 15 per cent ad valorem, 
based upon American valuation. The Senate committee amend- 
ment is 20 per cent ad valorem. These products are exported in 
large quantities, and there are practically no importations. The 
very same principle is involved here which was involved in the 
other amendments which have been discussed in the paragraphs 
which have preceded the one now pending. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood the Senator to say that a 
considerable increase has been proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee over the House rate. Is the 20 per cent ad valorem on 
the foreign valuation greater than 15 per cent on the American 
valuation? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I desire to say that I find 
myself mistaken. I had in mind the increase over the Under- 
wood law and over the rates in previous tariff legislation, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; under the Underwood law these arti- 
cles are free. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The rate named here is about 
the same as the House rate. Am I correct? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to say that the rate in the law of 
1909 was 25 per cent and in the emergency tariff law was 25 
per cent, while under the act of 1913 these articles were free. 
We have imposed a duty at 20 per cent, which is less than that 
in the law of 1909 and in the emergency tariff law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I had for the moment for- 
gotten the distinction between the foreign valuation and the 
American valuation. The proposed rate is an increase over the 
Underwood law, which was the law in existence at the passage 
of the emergency tariff law a year ago last May. Under the 
Underwood law these products were admitted free. The rate 
fixed by the Senate committee is substantially the rate which is 
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fixed in the House bill, although there may be a slight increase 
or a slight decrease, But even the House rate is excessive. 
I have nothing further to offer. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understood that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. PornpextTer] desired at this time 
to call up the conference report on the naval appropriation bill, 
and I advised him a short time ago that I would agree to lay 
aside temporarily the tariff bill after we had concluded the 
meat schedule. We have just finished that; so, if the Senator 
from Washington desires to go on, I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator from Wash- 
ington proceeds with the consideration of the conference re- 
port, does the Senator from North Dakota intend to postpone 
action on the amendments which we have not yet reached until 
to-morrow morning? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it was my intention to pass them 
over. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the conference report on the naval appropriation bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11228) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11228) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 9, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 24, 25, 27, 29, 42, 45, 46, 53, 56, 
66, and 67. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 22, 26, 30, 
81, 82, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 44, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 55, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 63, 70, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
87, 88, and 90; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the sum proposed insert “ $16,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $70,902,478"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
„Class 1 (Fleet Naval Reserve)“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$121,745,426”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the end of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“at hospitals and on board ship in lieu of subsistence allow- 
ance’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$5,800,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68. That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
, whenever the number of civilian professors or instructors 
employed in such duties shall be less than 80: Provided, 
That in reducing the number of civilian professors no existing 
contract shall be violated: Provided further, That no civilian 
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professor, associate or assistant professor, or instructor shall 
be dismissed, except for sufficient cause, without six months’ 
notice to him that his services will be no longer needed”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $556,400”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$1,001,261”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $2,229,461”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, : 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendnient as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“for the procurement of gyro compass equipments for destroy- 
ers not already supplied; for the completion of armor, arma- 
ment, ammunition, and torpedoes under manufacture on April 
8, 1922, for the supply and complement of vessels which may be 
proceeded with as hereinbefore mentioned, including not to ex- 
ceed 400 torpedoes of the destroyer type, and not more than 
$14,000,000 of the funds herein made available under ‘ Increase 
of the Navy’ shall be applied to objects of expenditure hereto- 
fore under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Ordnance”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on Senate 
amendments numbered 3, 6, 13, 62, 64, 65, 86, 91, 92, and 93. 

à MILES POINDEXTER, 

FREDERICK HALE, 
TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
PATRICK H. KELLEY, 
BURTON L. FRENCH, 
MARTIN B, MADDEN, 
JAMES F. BYRNES, 
W. B. OLIVER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire whether 
any of the conferees are on the floor? 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, we have sent for the members 
of the conference committee, but they have not come in yet. 
If the Senator wants any explanation, I suggest that the con- 
terence report be temporarily laid aside until we can get them 

ere. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will ask the Senator from Utah if there 
is any objection to adopting the report now, or is he desirous 
of discussing the matter? 

Mr. KING, I want to say to the Senator that I do not 
know what changes were made. I have had no opportunity to 
read the report. It has just been handed down, and I do not 
want to assent to it. I understand that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] is ready to discuss one aspect of 
it, and I think, therefore, we may proceed with its consider- 
ation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I regret ex- 
ceedingly that I find myself compelled to object very strenu- 
ously to the adoption of this report. 

Some days ago we had a lengthy discussion in this Chamber 
in regard to the reserve officers in the naval air service. After 
extended consideration by the Senate Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee it was agreed, first, that the examinations given to the 
reserve officers in the naval aviation service was unfair; that 
these officers were not given sufficient time to prepare for the 
examination, which was an exceptionally difficult one; that 
many of them were kept on active duty until the very day of the 
examination; and that under all the circumstances the reserve 
officers should be given another examination. Provision was 
therefore made in the Senate for keeping 50 of these reserve 
officers in the service for one year in order that an examination 
could be held during the next year, and thus a further oppor- 
tunity given to qualify for appointment in the regular naval 
service. 

It may seem very trivial to stand upon this foor and take the 
time of the Senate to speak for 50 men, but there is a very 


important principle involved here. How can this Congress 
justify a finding that an injustice has been done to Govern- 
ment employees, to say nothing of men who have served their 
country in time of war, and permit that finding to go without 
the application of any remedy? 

I do not know of anything more heartless that has happered 
since I have been in the Senate. I have no personal interest 
in these young men. I hardly know one of them; but I do not 
know anything meaner, I do not know anything more reprehen- 
sible than the treatment that has been accorded to these young 
men who in the first week of this war left their homes and their 
studies, and have consecrated every day of their lives to the 
service of their country up to this day, only to find themselves 
thrown out on July 1, like old junk, after an examination was 
given them which a committee of the Senate says was unfair and 
unreasonable. More wasted time and effort. For weeks you 
debated and held hearings, and now you do nothing, When will 
this inaction and do-nothing policy of Congress end? 

May I say a word to you Republicans? May I tell you what 
I think is your weakness in the next election? It is your soul- 
lessness, your heartlessness. You will boast, as you can boast, 
of having saved money. Ah, but when the record is disclosed 
of how you have treated the ex-service men, of how you have 
treated the Government employees, of how you have dismissed 
the navy yard employees during the most serious depression in 
this country, of how you have reduced wages, you will find that 
your boasts about reducing expenses will not make much of an 
impression upon the masses of the American people; but just 
such incidents as this, which is only one of many you are re- 
sponsible for, is making an impression as to the real character 
of your administration that, if I am any judge of political 
psychology, will very, very seriously injure you with the 
American electorate. You ought not to permit it. You ought 
not let a hundred young men, with friends in every part of this 
country and in every American legion post and every war vet- 
erans’ organization, be able to tell the story that they will tell 
of your indifference, of your heartlessness, of your ingratitude. 

I am amazed and astonished that you would permit the con- 
ferees of the House not to see what an absurd and ridiculous 
position you put yourselves in by saying to these brave fight- 
ers: “ Yes; we have been mean to you. Yes; we have treated 
you unjustly—the examination was wrong. You have served 
your country five years faithfully, and we believe you ought 


not to be thrown out now as discards, but what can we do; | 


what can we do?” The other branch of Congress is Republi- 
can, and this branch is Republican, and you are responsible for 
the legislation that passes through Congress. You are re- 
sponsible for what Congress fails to do, as well as what you 
accomplish. 

Talk about sympathetic treatment of soidiers! These young 
men you have seen daily in the sky. Since this amendment has 
been pending here one of the men who was to benefit by this 
legislation has gone to his death working for you. 

The wife of one of them called me from this Chamber yes- 
terday to ask me what she could do when her husband was to 
be, on the Ist of July, sent out into the world without a dollar 
or a job or a position. Another young man has been here who 
met with an accident last December and is unable to speak 
above a whisper. His throat bas been paralyzed so that he can 
not taste any difference between one kind of food and another, 
and he is fighting bravely for his health, with a wife and a 
child to support; and he, an invalid because he served his 
country, is being discarded on the Ist of July. Why? Because 
there is no opportunity in Congress to discuss these questions 
and have a vote taken, for the House never, never would reject 
this amendment if a yote and a roll call had been had in that 
body and if it had not been teft to conferees behind closed doors 
to perpetrate this injustice. What will the mothers of sons 
say when they hear this story of your forgetfulness, of your 
indifference? 

Ah, you have been losing sight of the things that penetrate, 
of that sense of fairness and justice that our people demand 
and the absence of which they resent. Yés; you have been 
losing sight of the real things by which people judge an ad- 
ministration. It is not alone the cold, mathematical, financial 
tables that they will consider, but the question, “Is there any 
heart, is there any soul, is there any sense of justice in small 
as well as great things; is there any humanitarianism at Wash- 
ington?” Here you are confessing to the country an injustice 
done—to whom? ‘To the bravest and noblest young men that 
ever served a noble cause or a great country. 

I am almost inclined to keep this floor until my very strength 
fails me in protest against this action. It happens that only 
86 me on involved, but the principle is just the same as if it 
were 8,600. 
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What kind of examination was given them, you ask me? 
Young aviators, holding on in the service for five years, who 
left their schoolbooks at the outbreak of the war and became 
so skilled, such experts, that their superior officers said, “ You 
remain here. We want you permanentty in the Navy. Do not 
go into civilian life, now that the armistice has been signed and 
the war is over. Remain.” And since the armistice and up 
to this day each of them has been given two promotions upon 
the recommendation of his superior officer, raised from the rank 
ef ensign to lieutenant, junior grade, and then to lieutenant, 
senior grade. Then an examination is ordered, not by your ad- 
ministration, but by the previous administration. Ah, that mat- 
ters not with you; the feeling here is that whatever is or- 
dered by the powers that be must be accepted and approved. 
You are even unwilling to tell Army and naval policy makers 
that they are wrong when you know it. The last administra- 
tion ordered the examination. 

I believe that if Secretary Daniels were in that office to-day 
he would repudiate the examination if he knew its real sig- 
nificance, for he was a man of heart. Of course, it was a 
formal matter with the Secretary of the Navy, prepared by the 
Bureau of Navigation. The examination requires these young 
men to pass on subjects on which men who have been at sea 
for years are required to pass—men who have been at sea 
and reach the state where they haye to be promoted from line 
officers as junior lieutenants to senior lieutenants. Aviation 
was only one of ten subjects, an optional subject with them, 
given only 10 points; and these young men who never saw the 
deck of a naval vessel, who never were on a naval vessel in their 
lives, who never had an opportunity of studying naval subjects, 
who knew nothing of navigation, were given questions like 
this: “ How would you dock a boat if the wind was blowing 
a gale of 45 miles and hour, and the space you had to move 
the boat about in was of Certain given dimensions? ” 

The Army had reserve officers in the Aviation Corps. The 
Marine Corps had reserve officers in their Aviation Corps. 
What did the Army do? They said: Are you qualified as an ` 
aviator? What does your record show? Then you are ac- 
cepted, because we want skilled aviators, and we do not require 
aviators to qualify as line Army officers.” The Marine Corps 
said the same thing; and these men were accepted in the Army. 
and in the Marine Corps on the strength of their records as 
aviators in the Army and in the Marine Corps. When it eame 
to the Navy, the old-line officers said: “We must haye our 
aviators qualified to navigate ships at sea. We must have them 
capable of going down into the engine rooms and acting as 
engineers, They must know all about naval line officers’ duties. 
With us aviation is not a specialty.” Why were they not hon- 
orable enough to tell these young men that at the end of the war? 

What happened? When the examination papers were first 
examined, out of 290, only 27 passed. Congress said when it 
passed the act of 1920: “ We want 500 of those naval reserva 
officers taken over into the regular Navy.” It authorized 500, 
Only 290 took the examination which followed, and on the first 
examination, when the first markings came, only 27 passed, 
Of course, they had to re-mark the papers. The very fact that 
only 27 passed on the first examination is positive proof that 
the examination was unfair and unsuitable. No more evidence 
required to prove what an absurd and ridiculous procedure 

t was. 

Let us briefly discuss this policy. Are our naval aviators 
to be navigators and navigate sea craft as well as ships in the 
air? That is what the Navy is requiring. Note, however, the 
old line officers have not got to be aviators. But I am not 
going to discuss that so much as the mean manner in which 
these men were treated. I am not now going to discuss what 
the consequence of this policy is, except to say it has ruined 
aviation in the Navy. If they were to be given such an exam- 
ination, should they not in fairness be given an opportunity to 
go to sea? Should they not in fairness have been given an 
opportunity to study? Should they not have been given six 
months at the academy at Annapolis to prepare for these exam- 
inations? But no; they were taken out of their airplanes and 
in 24 hours subjected to an examination such as graduates of 
the Naval Academy are given. The shame of it all! It is 
treatment inconceivable by fair-minded men! 

To be sure, they had eight months’ notice that this examina- 
tion was going to be given; they had eight months’ notice of 
what the subjects were going to be. They had no time off 
duty, however. In some instances a few men came and lec- 
tured to them fn the evenings after hours, when they were freo 
from their duties, but there was no opportunity given to them 
to really prepare for the examination. 

The first mistake their superiors made was in encouraging 
these men to remain in the service. If they had been told the 
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day of the armistice, or n year afterwards, that they would 
have to qualify as regular line naval officers, not one of them 
would have remained; they would have gone back to college; 
but for five years they were kept on not as line officers but only 
as aviators. They have been treated meanly and they are 
heartsore, because they have been kept on and on to train other 
men for their places, and on July 1, without profession or 
vocation, these 86 young men go out into this country of ours 
to tell this story of—I will not say contemptible treatment, but of 
unjust treatment, which is pathetic. The Senate never intended 
that this should happen, because we sought here to remedy that 
situation. We did everything possible, and it does seem to me 
that if the House conferees really understood the circumstances 
they would not permit this thing to happen. 

What explanation did the House conferees give? They say 
that other reserve officers failed, too, and why should they not 
be taken care of as well as the aviators? I understand that is 
the explanaton. Let me explain the difference. All other re- 
serve officers had been at sea, had been in the regular line of 
the naval service, had been on battleships, on cruisers, and on 
torpedo boats, and had every opportunity for five years to know, 
from their own personal experience during chose five years, 
what the duties of line officers were; but not one of these 
aviators ever even trod the deck of a naval craft, and these 
young men are now discarded at a time when the country is 
passing through depression, at a time when there are no posi- 
tions open for intelligent, bright, capable young men like these, 
after five years of hazardous labor, after five years of daily 
risking their lives for their country. 

Do you know the record of mortality among these men? Do 
you appreciate how many of the companions of these men have 
died? Do you appreciate that between now and July 1, when 
these men leave the service, we may read the names of some of 
these young men who have offered up their lives for their coun- 
try, just as bravely and just as creditably as if they did it upon 
the battle fields? 

Can not something be done? Are we hopeless? Are we to be 
put in the position of saying, as you must say to these young 
men, “ We did what we could in the Senate. We were for you. 
We think an injustice has been done; we are helpless.” Shame 
on a Congress that is helpless to right a wrong! 

Ah, the morale! Each of us know the feeling with which 
some of the soldiers came back, the feelings they entertained, 
justly or unjustly it is not for me now to say, against what 
they called the old-line officers’ treatment of civilian soldiers. 
Just imagine what the feelings of these young men will be, 
because this amendment was defeated not by Congress but 
by the naval officers who are determined that they have their 
way, for they are responsible. If they stood up in man fashion 
and asked justice for these men the House conferees would not 
have taken the action they did. It is their influence which has 
brought this about, and I suppose they are sitting in triumph 
over the empty protest I made and that the Senate made here 
for these young men, who mean nothing to them in the day's 
work. But a day of reckoning will come; you can not treat 
honorable, intelligent men like this without a comeback. 

Where do these men go? Let us follow them. They are to 
be ex-service men. They went through the war. They are 
among the best educated of our war veterans. They are college- 
bred men. Where do they go? They go into the posts of the 
American Legion, into the war veterans’ posts, and they will 
become leaders. They will be asked their opinion about the 
Army and the Navy, and their experiences in the service of 
their country. What can they say? What must they say! 
How much enthusiasm can they have for a Government that 
is so heartless as to treat them in this manner? It is not the 
Government; it is the servants of the Government, who have 
not beeen willing to do justice, who have admitted that there 
is something which ought to be remedied, but who have not 
been able to find a remedy. 

Have we the courage even now to send this bill back and say, 
“Men of the House, you could not have understood the situa- 
tion, or you would not have permitted this?” This is not an 
effort to find positions for men. Congress has asked for 500 
of these men. The law of the land asked that 500 of these 
men be taken over, and only about 150 of them have been ac- 
cepted. Who are they? At one station in Pensacola prac- 
tically every man selected by the Navy Department to train 
new recruits in learning the science and art of flying failed. 
Understand, the experts, the men whom the Navy Department 
said knew more about flying than any other men in the Navy, 
and therefore must train the young men who came from An- 
napolis—cautious men, careful men, wise men, safe men 
every one of them failed, because, as they said themselves, they 
had not time to study; and not only did they have no time to 


study, but they said that after being hours in the air training 
cadets they could not sit down and apply themselyes to the 
mathematical problems involved in subjects in which they had 
nobody to instruct them. 

Time will not permit me to discuss the great economic loss 
involved. It cost millions of dollars to train these men— 
$40,000 each is one estimate—and all this is to be thrown away. 
Cadets from Annapolis are to be trained, I suppose, to take 
their places, and you will appropriate millions of dollars to re- 
place the destruction of airships and property required in this 
work. What becomes of your boasted economy in the face of 
the rejecting of this governmental asset of $4,000,000, the sum 
it cost to train these eighty-odd aviators, by dismissing these 
trained men for 80 untrained men? 

I shall not discuss the subject any longer. I have no further 
responsibility. I have tried to make the best fight I could 
because these young men touched my heart, because I felt my 
Government was doing an injustice to them, because I believed 
they should not be treated in this manner. The responsibility 
is yours. It will be checked up against you. It will come 
home to you. So far as I know them, practically every one 
of these young men is destined to be an influential citizen, 
and they will tell this story, and they will tell it to their com- 
rades, and whomever they tell it to will have to admit, because 
it is on the records here, that an injustice was done them, and 
this Congress confessed its incapacity to remove the injustice. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the acceptance of this con- 
ference report. I suppose it is useless to ask or to suggest 
that any further steps be taken at this late hour to try and 
right this wrong; but the wrong is there, and you must stand 
the consequences. Another item of failure is to be recorded 
against you. The debit side of your stewardship is already 
long. Go on with your dollar-saving policies—but don’t forget 
that most American people place justice above money. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senate conferees 
accepted, in substance, the view of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts in this matter; at least they adopted the same conclusion, 
upon the action of the Senate, and it was only as a last resort 
that they yielded upon the amendment. I think it was one of the 
last points in disagreement between the conferees of the House 
and Senate, if not the last, and it was a question of accepting 
the conference report or having a permanent disagreement. 

The objection urged by the other House has been stated by the 
Senator from Massachusetts that if these young men were given 
a reexamination, or if they were absolved from the penalty of 
having failed in the examination, the same privilege ought to be 
accorded to those who fail in the examinations in every other 
branch of, the Navy. Š 

I ask for the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is another item I 
want to speak of. Í very largely share the views expressed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] on this subject. 
It seems to me that at times there is a good deal of autocratic 
arbitrariness in certain branches of the Navy, with which I have 
no sympathy. 

I wish to ask a question or two with regard to the provisions 
of the bill respecting the Naval Academy. I am not guite clear 
that I understand what the effect of this legislation will be. 

As I understand it, the appropriation for the academy, for 
the pay of professors and others, remains at $421,500, as the 
House originally fixed it. Am I right about that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is correct. 

Mr. POMERENE. There are 118 civilian professors in the 
academy, and this seems to leave it in the power of somebody. 
to reduce that number to 80. Is that right? 2 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is right, subject to certain conditions. 
It is provided that no existing contract shall be violated, and 
provided further that no civilian professor, associate profes- 
sor, assistant professor, or instructor shall be dismissed except 
for sufficient cause without six months’ notice. The conferees 
were not advised, and there was no way of ascertaining to a 
certainty, whether any civilian professors would be immedi- 
ately discharged, or when they would be discharged, under the 
conditions which I have just stated. Consequently, they left 
the amount of the appropriation at the maximum amount fixed 
by the House. 

Mr. POMERENE. This means, then, that any professor or 
instructor who has not been employed for three years can be 
summarily removed? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; the three-year provision was 
stricken out in conference. That was in the amendment as 
agreed to by the Senate, but the conferees eliminated it, so 
that no professor or assistant or associate professor or instruc- 
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tor, whether he has been there for three years or any other 
length of time, as I interpret the amendment with the amend- 
ment as agreed to in conference, can be discharged without 
six months’ notice. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield te my colleague. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to propound an inquiry to the Sena- 
ter from Washington, though perhaps he has already answered 
it. What does the conference report provide in the case of cer- 
tain instructors who have been notified that their services are 
te be dispensed with? Will the limitation to which the Sena- 
tor has just referred apply to them? Are they entitled to six 
months’ notice, or may they be summarily dismissed? Does 
the report make that clear? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is no express or specific provi- 
sion with regard to such a case as that stated by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the opinion of the Senator on that 
point? If there should be a case of that kind, what does the 
Senator think would be the law? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not considered what would be 
the situation as to professors who have already been notified 
that their services would be dispensed with. That matter was 
discussed to some extent in the Senate at the time the amend- 
ment was adopted. I think the junior Senator from Ohio is 
fully as capable as I am, and probably more so, of construing 
the effect of the amendment in such a case as he has stated. I 
think the practical result, leaving out of consideration the 
technical construction of it, would depend to some extent, as 
in many instances Congress has to depend where laws are being 
changed, upon the spirit which the administrative officiais at 
the Naval Academy adopt toward the intention of Congress 
as exemplified in the amendments. 

Of course the previsions here can net have any effect until 
the bill is enacted into law. I am frank to say to the Senator 
from Ohio ‘that there is no retroactive clause. My informa- 
tion is, however, that the academic board and superintendent of 
the academy have made the statement to Congress, a copy of 
which I think reached some members of the committee, that it 
is their intention to observe the spirit and letter of this law as 
far as they were advised in the process of its being framed. 

Mr, WILLIS. Does the Senator say the academie board has 
advised his committee to that effect? I have received no infor- 
mation of that kind, and that is why I am asking the question 
of the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the advice we received. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is a good dea! of 
circumlocution in the bill which I do not like. I have always 
been in the habit ef catting black black and white white, and 
I do not believe in beating the devil around the bush with this 
kind of language. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is my recollection that the Senator 
from Ohio helped to frame it, or at took part in the 
discussion of it in the Senate. 

Mr, POMERENE. I beg the Senator's pardon; I had noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the framing of the bill and knew 
nothing about it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator was present at 
the time it was debated in the Senate—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Indeed I was present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And the Senator took part in the de- 
bate. 

Mr. POMERENE. When this matter was debated the gen- 
eral statement was made that it would be threshed out in 
conference. The amendment of the Senater from Maryland 
[Mr. France] was accepted, and that was at far as it went. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I want to say to the Senator from 
Ohio, in perfect frankness, that I am not aware of any change 
that was made in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Fraxce] which in any way whatsoever changed 
the effect of it. I am sure it was not the intention of any 
member of the conference to change the effect of it. But to 
some extent the conferees changed the form and made it more 
direct perhaps than it was before, and I think perhaps made 


the provision and the condition that was attached to the method | 


of discharging civilian instructors at the academy more drastic 
than under the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. 


Mr. POMERENE. The provision as contained in the bill as 


it passed the Senate reads: 
Provided further, That no civilian professor who has been employed 


for three years or more shall be dismissed witheut six months notice | 
services | with the sum of $7,500, erate is 10 k. noite ener 
tion thereto such amount, not exceed 585050 


to him that his will no longer be needed. 
As adopted by the conferees, it has been changed to read: 
That no civilian essor, associate or assistant professor. or in- 


— Her} shall be except for sufficient cause, without six 
months notice to him that his services will be no longer needed. 


The fact remains that 118 civilian professors ean be reduced 
to 80, if I understand this language correctly. Then there is 
this protection, that the authorities there are expected to lib- 
erally construe the amendment. It reads: 

That in reducing the number of civilian professors no existing con- 


tract shall be violated. 

Then follows the further proviso which I have just read. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the authorities there have the 
right summarily to reduce the number of instructors to 80. Of 
course, there are varying contracts. I can make no specific 
statement about them without first having had an opportunity 
to study the contracts, but I am quite clear that the purpose is 
to eliminate, so far as the present management can, the civilian 
instructors. 

I think to some extent the conferees have tied the hands of 
those people; at least it calls their attention to the fact that a 
decent respect ought to be given to the contracts. That is about 
all there is to it. There will be a number of those men dis- 
placed to make room for other instructors whe have bad no 
experience, or practically no experience, in teaching. That is 
the whole of it. 

I do not care to argue the question further, but I do not like 
that kind of management in our public institutions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Five amendments under the technical 
construction of the rule of the House were considered as not 
agreed to. They were taken back to the House. I ask that the 
action of the House on those amendments be laid before the 


Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on the certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 11228, which was read as follows: 


In THe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


N, 1982. 
Resolved, That the House 1 85 from its 


ments of the Senate N 6, 62, 92, and 53 t the vill (H K. 
È 0 enate 08. a e . 
11228) entitled An act 8 ic x be 


P for the Nav; 
ment and the naval service for ‘the Naar eee year ending June 30, 1023, and 
for other pur H 


~The 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
fn idea of tbe e peopoeed. by said aincedinent ee 
e ma pro; said ent 
for pay and allowances of officers and enrolled men of the Naval 
Reserve Force, other than class 1, while on acttive duty for 3 
milenge for officers while traveling under orders to and from acti 
duty for training; transportation of Se gt men to and from active 
duty for training, and subsistence and tra 
leu thereof; subsistence of enrolled men duri od 
active dutx Tor training; pay and allowances officers of the Naval 
Reserve Force and pax. ances, and subsistence of enrolled men of 
the Naval Reserve Force when ordered to active duty in connection 
with the instruction, training, and drilling of the Naval Reserve Force; 
and retainer of officers anes enroll men 2 the Naval 
Force, other than class 1, 82.800 >in all, $3,000,000. which amount 
shall be available, in addition to “other appropriations, for nel and the 
ying we hata 3 ud for = onr —.— 3 in connection with 

e maintenance, on, re and u of wessels assigned for 
training the Nav: 2 Reese’ 2 Provided, That members of the 
Yoluntser Naval Reserve may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 

be issued such articles of uniform as may be required ed for on 
anil and training. the value thereof not to exceed that autho 
be issued to other classes of the Naval Reserve Force 8 to 2. pence 
against the clothing and small stores fund: Provided „That no 
part of the — PS aay spor in this act shall be Tor th the training 
aA Mts mnie his own 7 — 
as prov. 
by law, such part as may be dul y prescribed in any State, Territory, or 
for the District of Columbia shall constitete a Naval Militia; and. until 
June 30, 1923. such of the Naval Militia as now is in exist 
now or; zed and prescribed by the Secretary of the Na 
autiona of the act of Congress approved he Becrets 
rt ot the Naval Reserve Force, and t cretary of the Na is 
authorized Pe prortded. That upon their llm tt i the Ni wal neers 
a row 1 enrollment in ay 
Force, and not otherwise until June 30, 1923 f Ad 
Naval Militia shall have all the benefits 
emoluments” provided b som for other members o Reserv 
Force; and that, with approval of the — gr of the Navy, duty, 
performed in the Naval ‘Mi itia may be counted as active service for 
the maintenance of efficiency required by law for members of the Naval 
Reserve Force.” 

That the House recede from Its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 64, and concur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: for new 
construction and procurement of aircraft and equipment, $6, 537,000 ; 
for new construction, buildi and follows Anacostia, at alr stations, at a 
total cost not to exceed $280,000, as fol . €., $50,000; 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $150,000; ntico, Va., 

That the House recede from ‘its s peanae E e p to the 8 of 
the Senate No. 65, and concur therein with an amendmen = follows : 
In tieu of the sum proposed by said anrendment insert “ $14, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the bach aot of 
the Senate No. 86, and somes gg . an 9 as follows: 
In lien of the matter pro t insert: ther 

ted. and im addi- 
lived 


the Navy from any a 


ssign 
ized, by the United States Shipping Board mergency 
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Corporation to the Navy 1 of any obligation or debt or T 
any note or other securities bel * 8 to the 
United States Shipping Board or 1 Emergency Fleet Co — 
she * 5 1 States By any yo eg ge log ae toe 1 a 
whom e na un 

furnished or work 7 — on sg bee of Ant of 12 Na vl” Sister 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 91, and concur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In line 1 of said amendment, after has,“ insert “ heretofore.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 13, 64, 65, 86, and 91. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the Senate (at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, June 29, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Ewecutive nominations received by the Senate June 28 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


UNITED States ATTORNEY. 


William T. Carden, of Hawaii, to be United States attorney, 

District of Hawaii, vice S. C. Huber, term expired. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

The following registers of the land office, effective upon com- 
pletion of consolidation, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Interior Department appropriation act approved May 24, 
1922: 

John W. Scott, of California, to be register of the land office 
at El Centro, Calif.; 

Walter E. Bennett, of Montana, to be register of the land 
office at Great Falls, Mont.; 

John Widlon, of South Dakota, to be register of the land 
office at Pierre, S. Dak.; and 

Robert Bruce Milroy, of Washington, to be register of the 
land office at Yakima, Wash. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be major. 
Capt. Paul Hathaway, Infantry, from June 24, 1922. 
To be captain. 


First Lieut. Merrick Gay Estabrook, jr., Air Service, from 
June 24, 1922. 3 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Eveocutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 28 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
SECOND JUDGE OF THE CIRCUIT Court, Fist Crecurr. 

Ray J. O’Brien to be second judge of the circuit court, first 

tircuit, Territory of Hawaii. 
Coast GUARD SERVICE. 

Howard Wilcox to be district superintendent in the Coast 

Guard. 


POSTMASTERS. 

ALABAMA, 
Noah W. Platt, Headland. 

ILLINOIS, 
Jacob H. Hill, Decatur. 
Fred A. Griggs, Kirkland. 
Mack 8 Mattoon. 
Rebecea C. Miller, Smithfield. 


iowa. 
Charles J. Rutenbeck, Lost Nation. 
MINNESOTA. , 
Thomas Tamasek, Albany. 
NEBRASKA. 
Leon R. Eastman, Kimball. 
NEVADA. 
Thomas H. Dalton, Austin. 
NEW MEXICO, 


John H. Doyle, įr., Mountainair, 
Lorna J. Cayot, Springer, 


OHIO. 


Olive M. Munn, Barton, 
William W. Reed, Kent. 


Charles R. White, Millersburg. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
Arthur Charles Perrin, to be first lieutenant, Ordnance De- 


partment. 


Thomas Herbert Chapman, to be first lieutenant, Air Service. 
Samuel Winchester Reeves, to be captain, Medical Corps. 


Henry Nathan Blanchard, to be chaplain, with rank of cap- 
tain. 


Louis Aleck Craig, to be major, Field Artillery. 
Kenzie Wallace Walker, to be Chief of Finance. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Charles Joseph Barrett, jr. 
Otto Spaulding Tinkel. 
Maxwell Davenport Taylor, 
Henry James Woodbury. 


Louis Jacob Rumaggi. 

Francis Jennings Wilson. 
Frank Llewellyn Beadle. 
Francis Eugene Cothran. 


SIGNAL CORPS. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Robert Wayne Raynsford. 
William Field Sadtler, 


Albert Svihra. 
Thomas Herbert Maddocks. 


AIR SERVICE. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Edmund Clayton Lynch. 
Alfred August Kessler, jr. 
Paschal Neilson Strong, jr. 
Mervin Bugene Gross. 
Francis Borgia Kane. 
Daniel Allen Terry. 
William Stevens Lawton. 
Richard Wilson Johnson. 
Benjemin Wiley Chidlaw. 
Howard Gillespie Davidson. 


Fred James Woods. 
Kenneth Francis Pughe. 
Orval Ray Cook. 

Jamese Wrathall Spry. 
Frederick William Hein. 
Landon Carter Catlett, jr. 
Gilbert Hayden. 

Hilbert Milton Wittkop. 
‘Townsend Griffiss, 


INFANTRY. 
To be second lieutenants, 


Edward Shelley Gibson. 
Francis Martin Greene. 
Edwin Norman Clark. 
Francis Xavier Mulvihill, 
Toy Rhea Gregory. 

De Witt Liggett MeLallen. 
Charles Rufus Smith, 
Harold Alfred Meyer. 
Jerre Land Dowling. 
Robert Earle Blair. 
James Dunne O'Connell. 
Leonard Edwin Stephens. 
Numa Augustin Watson. 
Frederick Stevens Lee. 
Harry Howard Stout, jr. 
Robert Wilkins Dougiass, jr. 
Oscar Louis Beal. 

Oliver Wendell Hughes. 
Robert Vincent Murphy. 


Aloysius EugeneO’Flaherty, jr. 


Melville Fuller Grant. 
James Edward Rees. 
James Robinson Pierce. 
Lemuel Mathewson. 
George Harold Carmouche. 


Glenn Castle Wilhide, 
Martin Augustine McDonough, 
Thomas Varon Webb. 
Harry Herman Haas. 
George Edward Mitchell, jr, 
William Henry Schildroth, 
Darius Donald Thorpe. 
Clarence Dean. 

Orlando Augustus Greening. 
James Edward McDavid, jr. 
George Arthur Taylor. 
Paul Sylvanus Graham. 
Alfred Lawrence Price. 
Charles Holt Dobbs, jr. 
David Marion Fowler. 
Charles Mehegan. 

Philip Howard Raymond. 
Oliver Perry Newman. 
Roscoe Gorea MacDonald. 
Phillips Shirley Sears. 
Thomas Edward Lewis. 
Stewart Tiffany Vincent. 
Paul Henry Mahoney. 
James Clyde Fry. 

Austin Folger Gilmartin. 


CAVALRY. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Harry Evans Bodine, jr. 
Earl Foster Thomson. 
Edwin Paul Crandell. 
Charles Hancock Reed. 
Gordon Sherman Armes. 
Raymond Balliet Bosserman. 


William Harvey Kyle. 
Gilman Clifford Mudgett. 
Wesley Woodworth Yale. 
John Lawson Ballantyne. 
Edwin Carlo Greiner. 
John Hughes Stodter. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 
To be second Keutenants. 


George Hamden Olmsted. 
Harry Albert. 

LeRoy Judson Stewart, 
John Francis Uncles. 
Giles Richard Carpenter. 


James Kenrick Whetton. 
Robert Landon Taylor. 
Stephen Cecil Lombard. 
Robert Smith McClenaghan. 
Walter Russell Hensey, jr. 
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David James Crawford, 

Du Pré Rainey Dance. 

John Hughes Wallace. 
William Augustine Burns, jr, 
Theodore Frederick Straub. 
Alfred Eugene Kastner. 
Mark McClure, 


Harold Thomas Molloy. 
Charles Perry Holweger. 
Blackshear Morrison Bryan, jr. 
Donald Quitman Harris. 
John Percy Kennedy, jr. 
William Andrew Wedemeyer. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

To be second lieutenants. 
Van Rensselaer Myron Leedy. 
Alba Carlton Spalding. 
Perry McCoy Smith. 
Henry Edwin Tyler. 
Edward Arthur Kleinman. 
William Beck Goddard, 3d. 
Donald Harold Hayselden. 


Cortlandt 
Schuyler. 
Lawrence Coy Leonard. 
Arthur-William Glass. 
Charles Newsom Branham. 
Arthur Alexander Klein. 
Slator Marcellus Miller, 
Granger Anderson. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 
To be assistant naval constructors. 
Richard M. Watt, jr. Oliver D. Colvin, jr. 
Curlleton Shugg. Robert C. Sprague. 
Robert K. Wells. Paul E. Pihl. 
Mortimer E. Serat, jr. Wiliam Webster, jr. 
Ralph E. McShane. William C. Powell. 
Charles D. Wheelock. Richmond K. Kelly. 


REJECTION. 
Brecutive nomination rejected by the Senate June 26 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
[Omitted from the Record of June 26, 1922.) 
POSTMASTER. 
GEORGIA. 
Joe B. Crane to be postmaster at Dixie, Ga. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 28, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock, noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. Enable 
us to resume our work with new strength of mind and body. 
Direct us along the widening ways of life that lead to greater 
vision and broader outlook. Give restraint to all unguarded 
impulses and encouragement to all worthy endeavor. O bless 
our Nation, and may it love Thy law. Lift the light of Thy 
countenance upon all citizens. Do Thou help them to adjust 
all their differences. Bring them together in the bonds of 
mutual concern for the welfare, peace, and happiness of all. 
Preserve in our memories Thy wisdom and mercy, and may 
they never lie there in the spirit of ingratitude or let go un- 
heeded. In Thy name. Amen. 

; THE JOURNAL, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, 

During the reading of the Journal the following occurred: 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is nọ quorum present, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass, Cantril Dunn Husted 
Andrews, Nebr. Carter Edmonds Ireland 
Anthony Christopherson Evans James 
Arentz Clark, Fla. Fields Jefferis, Nebr. 
Bacharach Classon Frear Johnson, Miss. 
Bankhead Cockran Free Johnson, 8. Dak, 
Beck Codd Fulmer Kahn 
Reedy Colton Garrett, Tex Kearns 
Black Cooper, Ohio Gilbert Kelley, Mich. 
Blakeney Copley Gorman Kiess 
lanton Crowther Greene, Mass. Kindred 
rennan Dale Greene, Kinkaid 
Britten Davis, Minn. Griffin itchin 
Brooks, Pa. Deal Herrick Kleczka 
Buchanan Dickinson Hersey unz 
Burt ness Drane Hicks Langley 
Campbell, Kans. Drewry Hukriede Larson, Minn 
Campbell, Pa, Driver Humphreys Lawrence 


Leatherwood Ol Sabath Taylor, Tenn, 
383 Sanders, Ind. Ten Eyck 
Longworth Shaw Tilson 
uee arks, Ark. Shelton Treadway 
Luhring 1 Patterson, Mo, Sinclair Tucker 
Lyon Patterson, N. J, Sinnott son 
eClintic Rainey, Snyder Vestal 
cSwain Rainey, Ill, Steagall Ward, N. Y. 
Maloney Ra Stedman ard, N, 
Martin Reber Stevenson Wason 
Miller Reed, N. Y. Stiness Webster 
Montague Riordan Stoll Wilson 
Montoya oach Strong, Pa. Winslow 
udd Robertson Sullivan ise 
Nelson, A. P, Robsion Summers, Wash. Woods, Va 
Nelson, J. M. Rodenberg Swa ates 
Nolan ouse Taylor, Ark. Young 
O'Connor Rucker Taylor, Colo. Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-six Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CRAMrox) there were 200 ayes and 100 noes, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the Journal is not being read in full, and I insist on the reading 
of the last amendment referred to. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, the conference report pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsteap] should 
be a part of the Journal. I make the point of order that the 
conference report (H. Rept. 9103) would be a part of the Jour- 
nal, and if a part of the Journal, it should be read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not included in the Journal? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the Journal. 

The Journal was approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr, LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in 8-point type 
a treatise on the “Consolidation of Government science under 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution.” It is 
a paper prepared by Mr. Arthur McDonald, formerly in the Gov- 
ernment service, and would be of interest to those who are 
considering the reorganization of the governmental departments. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a treatise on the “Consolidation of Government science.” Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. . Reserving the right to object, who is Mr. 
McDonald? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He is a distinguished savant, a scholar for 
many years connected with the Government, a graduate of Har- 
vard and various European universities, and has made a life 
study of science as applied to the Government service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the title of the paper? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. “Consolidation of Government science 
under the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the article is 
well written and useful, but it does not seem to me that it 
should be inserted in the Recorp. I trust that it will be given 
proper publicity in another way. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorxp by publishing a very brief article on 
“Americanization.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a very brief articie 
on Americanization. The article is as follows: 

FORRIGNERS’ CHILDREN TEACH PARENTS THER ENGLISH ToNnoun—Ex- 


PERIMENT BEGUN Five WEEKS AGO GREAT AMERICANIZATION SCHEMR, 
Sars ALLIED PATRIOTIC SocreTies HEAD. 


[By Mary Margaret McBride.] 

Mother's started back to school again—real school, under a 
stern master who insists upon the sacredness of lesson hours, 
frowns at holidays, and disapproves with all the vigor of his 
15 years when mother misses a word. 
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“Father, too, has been hanging round the classroom lately, 
looking a little sheepish but unmistakably interested. And 
grandmama, who brought out her most scornful steck of old-fash- 
ioned Russian when the lesson thing was first mentioned, now 
sits in on the sessions every day with nndisguised enthusiasm. 

“ Alexander, who, by an arrangement between the Allied 
Patriotic Societies of New York and the board of education, has 
been appointed special instructor in reading and writing, is only 
one of a number of higher-grade school children of foreign 
birth who have volunteered and qualified for this task. 


OWN KIN THD PUPILS, 


“Pupils of the newly made teachers in every case are mem- 
bers of their own families, who do not speak English, and such 
neighbors of foreign birth as care to join the classes. Fifteen- 
minute English classes are held on week days and 60-minute 

on Sundays. Every tenement is suddenly a schoolroom. 

We of the Allied Patriotic Societies believe this experiment, 
begun five weeks ago at P. S. 62, is one of the greatest Ameri- 
eanization schemes ever tried,“ Dwight Braman, president of 
the Allied Societies and one of the prime movers in the new 
plan, said yesterday at a meeting of the organization. 

It is hard to realize that there actually are men and women 
in New York who have been here 20 years without learning to 
speak a single word of English. But pathetic cases of. the sort 
are all the time coming to our notice. 

A most interesting instance was brought to my attention re- 
cently when a father came down to one of the courts to plead 
for his son, who had been arrested. The son spoke perfect Eng- 
lish, but the father, though he had been here 18 years, still knew 
only his native tongue. 

The judge sentenced the son to teach the father English.“ 

“According to Mr. Braman, there are about 3,000,000 foreign 
born in New York who need instruction in English. These in- 
elude chiefly Russians, Italians, Germans, and Poles, he de- 
clares. 

Aliens can never become citizens until they have learned 
English,’ he pointed out. ‘They can not vote in this State until 
they can read and write English, and they can not even obey 
the laws when they do not know what they are. 


SERS CURB TO CRIME. 


We believe our new system will help put down crime, and 
certainly it will make home life happier and will increase the 
respect of children for their parents. 

“* Now many of the Americanized boys and girls are ashamed 
of their foreign-speaking fathers and mothers, who, neither 
reading nor writing the language, are unable to absorb the man- 
ners and customs of this new country. 

The children are enthusiastic over the chance to become in- 
structors, and their ardor will be further kept alive by the 
award of prizes to those who get best results. 

“(A great many of the men now in public life started as teach- 
ers, and we are convinced this training will be of inestimable 
yalue to the boys and girls themselves, as well as the members 
of their classes,’ 

“Among the other subjects discussed yesterday at a confer- 
ence of representatives of the more than 30 patriotie organiza- 
tions included in the Allied Societies was a plan for establishing 
a school for training patriotic speakers. Already there are 10 
candidates for this school. : 

“There will be no more formal conferences of the Allied So- 
cieties until fall, Mr. Braman announced, but some of the mem- 
bers will remain on the job through the summer to see that 
Alexander and the other youthful preceptors keep their parent- 
„x Pupils in the straight and narrow path of knowledge seeking.“ 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the business under the Calendar Wednesday rule, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with business under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with the 
business in order on Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
dispense with the business of Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, on that motion I ask for recog- 
nition. 

The SPEAKER. There are five minutes’ debate for and 
against. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Wyoming yield for a question? , 


Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but the gentleman is entitled to five 

ae tes in his own right, and I prefer to have him use his own 
e 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should think the affirmative would speak 
first. I would simply like to ask the gentleman from Wyoming 
ep tens would be in order on Calendar Wednesday 

ay 

Mr. MONDELL, A bill providing a standard flour barrel. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CHAMTON. Very important. Mr. Speaker, I take it 
the gentleman from Wyoming has the floor, and when he has 
concluded I wish recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming has the right 
to conclude the debate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, am I recognized at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I had supposed that the gentleman making 
the motion to dispense with the business of Calendar Wednesday 
would first give the House some idea of the reason for doing so, 
this being the one day, the only day, when much important busi- 
ness can secure recognition. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, of course I can not yield 
to the gentleman as I have only five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought we all understood we were trying 
to get through with our business and adjourn. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I decline to yield, and I hope this is not 
taken out of my time, although I will reserve the balance of my 
time and yield the floor to the gentleman if he prefers. On the 
other hand, Mr. Speaker, there are reasons why we should not 
to-day do away with Calendar Wednesday under present condi- 
tions. This administration has accomplished a great record 
of economy and one of our great desires m the coming month 
will be to demonstrate to the country that fact, and it seems 
to me we ought not during the closing hours of this session do 
away with Calendar Wednesday for the prime purpose of 
bringing up a bill here simply to destroy certain economies 
which have been effected by the Committee on Appropriations. 
The primary purpose of this motion is to permit the considera- 
tion of a bill to restore nearly all of 19 land offices that have 
been abolished by one of the appropriation bills passed only a 
few weeks ago. It seems to me that it is hardly in accord with 
the program of economy that has been so generally heralded to 
restore or attempt to restore nseless offices that have only been 
abolished a few weeks ago, because it may give the country an 
idea that no sooner have we accomplished a piece of economy 
than we may be expected to regret the fact, reconsider our 
action, and try to overcome the result by new legislation. The 
Committee on Rules have before them much other important 
legislation. They have in their possession rules which have 
been reported out which are entitled to consideration, yet the 
program I am advised is to take up first to-day, if Calendar 
Wednesday is dispensed with, this bill to restore a number of 
useless land offices and thereby eliminate some very desirable 
economies which have been brought about by this House and 
the Congress. This ought not to be done. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in hearty agreement with 
the gentleman from Michigan in the effort he has made at 
economy as the very efficient chairman of one of the subrom- 
mittees of the Committee on Appropriations. He has done very 
excellent work. Gentlemen who are interested in these land 
offices are of the opinion that there was not sufficient considera- 
tion of all the conditions existing at the time the offices were 
abolished. They claim, and it is a fact, that the saving in 
abolishing a land office is comparatively small, because the busi- 
ness must be done and some officer somewhere is paid for do- 
ing it; and it matters not whether it goes to one official or an- 
other, so there is little saving. The abolishment of a land 
office at the most affects a saving, perhaps, of two or three 
thousand dollars a year in the maintenance of each office, and 
otherwise the expenditure goes on. The money simply goes to 
some other official. They call attention to the fact that abol- 
ishing of these land offices before the settlers make their final 
proof—and most of these settlers are ex-seryice men, let us 
remember—compels them to go long distances to make final 
proof on their homesteads. Gentlemen think they can prove 
to the House that their case is good. If they can not, 
the bill will not pass, This is not the only rule before the 
House. There are a number of rutes, and if this bill is dis- 
posed of, as it ought to be, promptty, then these other matters 
can be considered. I do not think at this time, when we ape 
all desirons of leaving for home, when we huve passed three 
hundred and odd bills which the Senate bns net considered, 
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ithat it is highly important that we should take a day to con- 
isider even the very meritorious bill that pi to fix the 
standard for a flour barrel. I think it is a matter that might 
‘wait for a time, and in the meantime if we dispense with the 

Jalendar Wednesday, we will take up the various rules which 
have been reported, we will complete the business, and endeavor 
to secure an adjournment on Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tieman from Wyoming to dispense with Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Obair two-thirds 
voted in the affirmative. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] Two hundred and sixteen Members are present, a quo- 
rum, 

So the motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ARTICLE IN 8-POINT TYPE.. 


Mr. FISH: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article which the House gave me the privilege of printing in 
the Rxconb be printed in 8-point type. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will that be in the rear of the RECORD? 

Mr. FISH. In the back part of the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 


REINSTATEMENT OF CERTAIN LAND OFFICES, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
‘resolution from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 385 (Rept. 1154). 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of 8. 3425, “An act to continue certain land offices, and for 
other pur : that there shall be not to exceed two hours of — 
eral debate, to be divided equally between those favoring and t 
opposing the bill. Thereupon the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment it shall be reported back to the House, where- 
upon the Perce question shall be considered as ordered upon the 
bill and all amendments, if any, without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make the point of 
order that the resolution is not privileged and not entitled to 
consideration by the House at this time, for the reason that 
the Committee on Rules did not have jurisdiction of the subject 
matter. No resolution or petition or anything else relating to 
this bill that it is now sought to make in order has been re- 
ferred to that committee by the House. It would seem a funda- 
mental proposition, Mr. Speaker, that no committee of the House 
will have any authority except such authority as has been 
granted to that committee. The Committee on Rules is, like 
every other committee of the House, simply an agent of the 
House. No committee, the Committee on Rules-or any other 
committee, has any authority to represent the House and no 
jurisdiction over any matter except such as has been conferred 
on that committee by the rules of the House or by some special 
resolution of the House, 

Now, Rule XI defines the powers and duties of committees, 
It states: 

All proposed legislation shall be referred to the committees named in 
the preceding rule, as follows: 

* * $ 


Subdivision 47: 

All pr ed action touching the rules, joint rules, and order of 
business shall be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

That is the only jurisdiction that is given the Committee on 
Rules by the rules of the House, that all matters pertaining 
to rules, joint rules, and order of business shall be referred to 
the Committee on Rules. Having been referred, they have juris- 
diction thereof and may make reports to the House. 

Subdivision 56 provides: ; 

The following-named committee shall have leave to report at any 
time on matters herein stated, viz: The Committee on Rules, on rules, 
joint rules, and order of business; the Committee on Elections, on the 
right of a Member to his seat; the Committee on Ways and Means, on 
bilis raising revenue; the committees having jurisdiction of appropria- 
tions, the neral appropriation bills; the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, bills for the improvement of rivers and harbors: the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, bills for the forfeiture of land grants to 
railroads and other corporations, etc. 

The Committee on Rules has the same power, but no more 
power than any other committee named in subdivision 56, to 
report at any time on matters that have been referred to them, 
and there is nothing in that subdivision to give them any 


authority to initiate legislation any more than the Committee 
on Public Lands has authority to report a bill that has not 
been referred to it with reference to the reservation of public 
lands, or the Committee on Territories for the admission of 
new States, and so forth. The same point that I am now mak- 
ing seems to have been last made—and I thought I had imme- 
diately at hand the reference, but I have not been able to locate 
it—by the -gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] several years 
ago, when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] was chair- 
man of*the Committee on Rules. When a report was made 
by the Committee on Rules through Mr. Henry of a certain 
resolution for the consideration of certain matters, the point 
now made by me was made at that time by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], and the validity of the point of order 
was immediately conceded by Mr. Henry and the resolution 
withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair recollects, Mr. Henry asked 
unanimous consent, and that was given. So there was no deci- 
sion on the question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There was not a decision by the Chair. 
The gentleman from Illinois made the point of order. The 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, immediately conceded that the point of order was valid, 
in so many words, and thereafter sought to bring the bill in 
by unanimous consent, which eventually was granted to him, 
and in all the discussion about it there was no word by anyone 
indicating any contrary view with reference to the point of 
order, but it was conceded by the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, just a word, if. I may. It 
seems to me very clear that the gentleman’s point of order is 
not well taken. If it is, then the Committee on Rules has been 
reporting rules here from time immemorial contrary to the 
rules of the House. But not only has the committee to my 
knowledge reported rules in many cases where they did not 
have a rule referred to them, but where Members appeared in 
person appealing for a rule, but the Committee on Rules has 
frequently brought in a rule while the business of the House 
was in progress, when it would have been utterly impossible to 


have referred a resolution to the committee. It requires the 


lapse of a day to refer a matter to a committee. The matter 
must be placed in the basket, must in due time be referred by 
the Speaker, must be printed, and then it goes to the com- 
mittee. If it now be held that the Committee on Rules can 
take no action unless there shall have been a resolution for a 
rule passed in the basket, referred, printed, and presented to 
them, then we can never hope to have that prompt action hy 
the Committee on Rules which is at times absolutely essential 
to the dispatch of business. 

The rule which the gentleman has cited relates to a proposi- 
tion of legislation. The action of the Committee on Rules pro- 
vides for consideration of legislation already reported. The 
rule simply makes in order by the House consideration of a 
certain matter which a committee has reported. If I may em- 
phasize that point, if the point of order now made by the 
gentleman from Michigan is sustained, then we never can have 
action by the Committee on Rules while the House is in session 
on a matter before the House. Such action is at times abso- 
lutely essential, and it has been had time out of mind. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take just a moment. 
A large amount of the argument by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] has nothing to do with the case before the 
House at the present time. It is a well-known fact that the 
Committee on Rules has a right to present rules relating to 
order of business at any time. This question has been before 
this House several times and there have been several definite 
and pertinent rulings made by the Chair in regard to them. I 
cite Fourth Hinds, sections 4359-60. These are definite and 
positive rulings on precisely the same question that is before the 
House at the present time, and so far as I am able to find there 
are no rulings to support the contention of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. One word further, Mr. Speaker. There 
is some conflict in the decisions. Mr. Speaker Randall and 
Mr. Speaker Reed apparently held with the point I have made 
and Mr. Speaker Crisp somewhat to the contrary. Those de- 
cisions were called to the attention of the parliamentary clerk. 
I supposed I had the references here, but I find I have not. 
It is important that the question be settled on the basis of 
right and justice and principle, rather than entirely on the 
precedent set by one Speaker, with two Speakers ruling the 
other way. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MOoNDELL], attempting 
to discredit the point of order by discussion of an absurdity, 
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and he imagines certain things that do not exist. The point 
of order does not in any way involve any question to the effect 
that there must be a printing, and so forth, and that any great 
period of time must elapse. The rules of the House do not 
give the Committee on Rules any jurisdiction except jurisdic- 
tion of what has been referred to them, and this matter not 
having been referred to it, even so much as by a petition, I 
make the point of order. 

The House must understand that the Committee on Rules is 
necessarily given gredt power to direct for the House what 
questions the House shall consider; but it might well be 
thought to be a dangerous power to let them go to the limit of 
meeting in-a session either with or without a quorum 

Mr. SNELL. There was a full quorum present—— 

Mr. CRAMTON, And allowing a member of the committee 
to call out of his inner consciousness something that was not 
sent to that committee, and no notice given to the minority by 
the introduction of the rule that the Committee on Rules had 
it under consideration at all, 

If the Chair overrules this point of order, it will permit the 
Committee on Rules to come into the House with rules on mat- 
ters that no Member of the House has thought of except the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and let them bring it immediately to the con- 
sideration of the House, That is an extraordinary power to 
give to a committee. It is not a necessary power. It is a 
simple matter for a gentleman interested in a rule to introduce 
a rule through the basket, thereby giving constructive notice 
to the House, and then the Committee on Rules can go into 
Ses don and report that rule without any great delay. 

Ne SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that on the ground of 
right and justice and convenience, to which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramron] appeals, even if there were no prec- 
edents, the Chair would be inclined to overrule the point of 
order, because the Committee on Rules is the executive organ 
of the majority of the House. If it were held that it could 
not act until the subject matter had been referred to it, then 
it would be impossible for it in the morning before a session 
to make a new decision and bring in a rule which is often nec- 
essary and desirable at the first meeting of the House. 

As the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] intimated 
the long practice has been for the Committee on Rules to re- 
port rules without their being referred to them. Besides this 
precedent of custom there are expressed decisions, referred to 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], where the point 
has been made. Mr. Speaker Crisp explicitly overruled the 
point of order, and the Chair thinks the decisions to which 
the gentleman refers, of Mr. Speaker Reed and Mr. Speaker 
Randall, can be distinguished from this case, and that this 
point there was not necessarily decided. Moreover, the Chair 
thinks the history of the rules before the revision of 1880 and 
after point to the same result. Therefore, both on the ground 
of policy and on the ground of precedent, the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall not take up any time in 
explaining this rule. I think the House fully understands it. 
The Committee on Rules understood there was opposition to 
this legislation, but the committee thought there was evidence 
enough before it to show an error had been made in cutting 
out all these offices and that they should let the House decide 
the matter. Therefore the committee brought in this rule. 

I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov]. 

Mr, POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
state my reasons for believing that this rule should not be 
adopted. 

The Committee on Appropriations has at times been criticized 
for attempting to tack legislation upon appropriation bills. This 
is one occasion when it did not do so, They attempted, however, 
to see to it that no funds were provided to carry on useless 
offices where the law in existence for 80 years declared that 
those offices should be abolished. 

I want to tell the whole truth about this thing, so that the 
House can act intelligently upon it. About two years ago Mr. 
Tallman, of the General Land Office, recommended that certain 
offices of surveyors general be abolished. He made out such a 
plain case that the Committee on Appropriations recommended 
it, but there was too much influence in the House in behalf of 
surveyors general, and the offices remained. Serving as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Interior De- 
partment this year I determined to renew that effort in order 


that the House might consider it and see whether the changed 
personnel would have any influence upon the action of the 
House. But the subcommittee thought otherwise. The gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. French] is on that committee, The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CramTon] is the very active and 
efficient chairman of it, They finally told me that the subcom- 
mittee would not agree to strike out the surveyors general, but 
they would not appropriate any money for those offices which, 
under the law, should be abolished. 

We determined to try them one at a time, so that we would 
not have so many members with offices interested and that some 
economy might be effected. Therefore we reported to the House 
the plan that was devised by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Frencu], who is as active a man on behalf of the interests of 
the West as there is in the House of Representatives to-day. 
That plan as devised did not provide for the abolition of all 
the offices that ought to be abolished under the law as it exists 
to-day, because we wanted to go easy with them, but it did pro- 
vide for the abolition by the department of those offices for 
which there was least justification. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am sorry I can not. I 
want to state this case. The bill provided no appropriation for 
certain offices, for the existence of which there is no authority 
in law. That bill came into the House. Gentlemen from the 
West were on the floor. That limitation was in the appropria- 
tion bill, but as long as these surveyors general were up in the 
air no man even rose to demand a division on the adoption of 
the limitation that provided for the abolition of ‘these land 
offices; but when the Interior Department bill went through 
and was signed by the President and the surveyors general were 
safe, then these gentlemen said, “Let us go and get these land 
offices restored”; and knowing that they could not have it done 
by the Committee on Appropriations they stepped downstairs 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, where all men are 
friends, Democrats and Republicans alike. [Applause.] That 
committee came into the House recommending that you remove 
before July 1 all danger that the department will enforce a 
law that has been on the statute books for 80 years and abolish 
these useless offices. : 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] is justified in 
the fight he is making. Directed by this House to try to do 
something to protect the Treasury, he has saved more than 
$128,000 a year by the abolishing of useless offices, and now as 
you go into the campaign are you coming in through the back 
door of the Public Lands Committee to restore these offices and 
put this additional burden upon the Treasury? [Applause.] 
I know there are lots of people interested in this; Members 
from every State in which an office is located, even if not 
affected by the bill. They feel they must all stand together. 
The bill as it comes from the Senate provides for the restoring 
of the land office at Springfield, Mo. There are 48 acres of pub- 
lic land in that district, and it costs you $1,365 to look after 
that 48 acres of land. Think of it. Well, now, the House 
knows that the fight will not end here. Over at the other end 
of the Capitol all gentlemen are friends; there are no enemies, 
or at least they are friendly enemies. They provided for an 
office in Springfield, Mo., and the House struck it out; but you 
know that the bill is going to conference; and when it gets to 
conference the Senate will say to the House, “You added 
Sterling, Colo., which is almost as bad as Springfield, Mo., and 
if you want Sterling, Colo., to stay in the bill you have got to 
look out for our jobholder at Springfield, Mo.,“ and everybody 
here knows that when the report comes back, Springfield, Mo., 
will be in the bill. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 
difference between 48 acres and 6,000 acres. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; but at Sterling, Colo., 
it costs $10,000 to collect $13,000. 

Mr. VAILE. At least that was not an expense to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Not as expensive as 
ceo but it is going some when it costs $10,000 to collect 

13,000. 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. WILLIAMSON rose. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not yield to all these 
gentlemen, but I will yield to the chairman of my committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. While the Colorado office which is proposed 
to be restored has only 6,000 acres of public Tand in the dis- 
trict, the law provides that they can not have an office where 
there are less than 100,000 acres in the district. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The law has said for 80 
years that a land office should be abolished where they have less 
than 100,000 acres in the district. But we did not even abolish 
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all those offices with less than 100,000 acres, and the ques- 
tion now is whether you are going to establish offices now 
abolished by law. What has become of the commission to 
abolish useless offices? Where is it? Are they responsible 
for this? Did the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
submit this to Mr. Brown, chairman of the commission which 
for two years has been considering the abolition of useless 
offices? Did he recommend that after this Congress deliberately 
adopted the limitation to the appropriation bill in order to 
save some money to the taxpayers you should come in now as 
we are about to go home and restore these useless offices? Will 
the gentleman from the Springfield, Mo., district say, They 
abolished your office, but, thanks be to goodness, I came in 
and su ved you your $1,300 to look after your 48 acres in Spring- 
tield, Mo.“? The job will be saved for the country, even if 
it does cost $1,300 to look after 48 acres to see that they do not 
run away. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will yield to my friend, 
as he persists. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is the gentleman aware that the com- 
mittee have continued at least six different offices where the 
acreage runs as low as 4,718 acres, while you have cut out 
offices that have acreages from 100,000 to 360,000 acres? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They did put some in that 
I wanted to see go out, but we wanted to apply the knife of 
the surgeon, and therefore we selected the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. FPrencn], and I turned it over to him, because I 
have supreme confidence in him. I wanted to do it in such a 
way that it would do no injury to any State. He framed that 
proposition, and when a Member from Idaho fixes it the country 
onght to know that the West is looked after. 

Mr. VAILE. Can not the knife of the surgeon slip? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from South 
Dakota and my friend from Colorado were here on the job, 
because they are always here, and when that provision was 
adopted on the appropriation bill not a single Member even 
asked for a division, because they were afraid that the offices 
of the surveyors general, that ought to be abolished, might get 
slaughtered, so they determined to play rabbit and lie low 
until the surveyors general got through. Then when the sur- 
veyors general were safe by the signature of the President 
to the appropriation bill, they come in here in the closing days 
of the session, just before the recess, thinking that you will 
stand for this raid on the Treasury. It demonstrates how 
difficult it ig to abolish an office, even when the law provides 
that it be abolished. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUTLER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If my time has not expired, 
I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
for two or three years he has been endeavoring to withhold the 
appropriations for these land offices? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman misunder- 
stood me. As I remember, the Appropriations Committee struck 
out the appropriation for the surveyors general and reported it 
to the House, and gentlemen got busy on both sides of the 
House and defeated it. The surveyors. general remains safe. 
This year I determined to resurrect the question and give 
gentlemen of the House a chance to vote on it. When that was 
pending and threatening the gentlemen from the West con- 
sented to the abolition of the offices. They certainly did not 
oppose it on the floor. Now that they are no longer threatened, 
the surveyors general are safe, they come in and complain about 
the abolition of other small offices. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that there is no authority of 
Jaw for maintaining these offices. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No. The law directed the 
department to close them. But the money has been appropriated 
by Congress, and it is a poor Representative who can not go 
down there and induce the department to continue the offices. 
It keeps up the expenses of the department, and the more they 
have the better they seem satisfied. The only protection the 
people have is for you to do your duty and withhold the appro- 
priation for these offices that are not authorized by law. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] wanted to be fair, he would have argued 
the facts about the majority of these land offices and not selected 
the weakest one of the bunch, to wit, the land office at Spring- 
teld, Mo., which is not in this bill at all. 
Jous to maintain the Jand office at Springfield, with only a few 
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acres ; but it is not ridiculous to continue others with 100,000 to 
500,000 acres contiguous thereto and subject to homestead entry. 

All we ask is to have an opportunity to present to the House 
the facts with reference to this bill. This side of the House does 
not want the bill passed, nor does the other side unless we can 
show substantial grounds and reasons for it. The bill passed the 
Senate unanimously and was unanimously reported by the Public 
Lands Committee that has jurisdiction of land offices. The 
Committee on Rules unanimously reported the rule. 

We are confronted with this fact, whether or not a few Mem- 
bers on the Appropriations Committee are going to legislate for 
the House. The Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee on 
Publie Lands, the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 57 other 
committees are utterly impotent and shorn of power. The gen- 
tlemen who hold the purse strings are omnipotent to control leg- 
islation, but they should give us a chance to present our views 
occasionally on legislation affecting our districts. The land 
office in my district, to be exact, has 101,928 acres of land sub- 
ject to homestead entry. It has in the Ozark reserve, near this 
land office, 511,616 acres, much of which is subject to entry. 
The total forest reserve in Arkansas totals 1,470,393 acres, 
whereas Nebraska has a total of only 217,808 acres. 

The gentleman talks about economy. If the gentleman from 
Michigan, who is leading the fight against this bill, is so anxious 
to be economical and cut down expenses, I call attention to the 
heavy appropriations voted his State for Alpena Harbor, Thun- 
der Bay River, St. Marys River, Block River at Port Huron, 
Frankfort Harbor, and Escanaba Harbor, Mich. 

If he wants to cut off something worth while, let him pare 
down these appropriations and thus save much money to the 
Government. 

Two land offices in my State and nine in the West are sought 
to be abolished. Give us a rule and let us argue the matter, 
If we do not convince you that the bill ought to pass, then vote 
against it upon the final roll call, but give us an opportunity 
to discuss it, and do not allow these demigods, these supermen, 
these kaisers that constitute the Appropriations Committee to 
dominate the legislation of this House. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] It seems that the mantle of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has fallen upon or has been assumed by the gentleman 
from Michigan, who rises and makes the point of no quorum 
before the Journal is read. Deliver us from these no-quorum 
statesmen; we have got enough of them in this hody without 
the gentleman from Michigan adding himself to the number, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CAx TONI. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the issue now is whether the overwhelming Republican majority 
in this House is going to support a committee of the House that 
is trying to carry out the campaign pledges of economy, or 
whether the committee having with your support accomplished 
a real economy in abolishing some useless offices is going to. be 
reversed within two weeks and the offices put back again. We 
haye the support of prominent men on the Democratic side of 
the aisle and I hope we are not going to have opposition on the 
Republican side of the House. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions provided in the Interior Department appropriation bill for 
the abolition of 19 land offices and the consolidation of officers 
in 21 others, making a saving of $128,000 each year from now 
and henceforth. That committee is attacked by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Tmax] as attempting to assume all the 
legislative power of the House, taking the legislative power 
away from the Committee on the Public Lands, of which the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas is a member. Still the gentleman from 
Arkansas does not say to you, gentlemen, that for 82 years there 
has been a law on the statute books, section 2248, Revised Stat- 
utes, that makes illegal the continuance of any land office in a 
district that has less than 100,000 acres of land subject to entry. 

With that law on the statute books, if there is a land office 
having less than 100,000 acres, then it “ shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to discontinue the land office of such 
district.” If that is not a good law the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. TILMAN], who has been in Congress for some time and 
who is a member of the Committee on the Public Lands, should 
have sought to secure its amendment; but he has never intro- 
duced a bill to amend it. His committee has never sought to se- 
cure its amendment, and all that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has done is, not to enact a new law, but to provide that the 
law on the statute books shall be lived up to, because of the 
offices that we have ordered closed under the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill there were 15 out of 19 having an aver- 
age of less than 100,000 acres. In fact, those 15 offices have an 
average acreage of only about 25,000 acres. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr: Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CRAMTON, I regret that I can not yield at this time. 
One of those offices at Hugo, Colo., has 1,805 acres under its con- 
trol. The Senate wants that restored, and we would have 
to fight that out in conference if you let this pork-barrel bill 
go through. There is one in Colorado of 6,191 acres that the 
Committee on the Public Lands thinks should be restored. Later 
gentlemen can explain why we should be put to a large 
expense to keep up a land office of 6,000 acres. Then there 
is one in North Dakota of 6,000 acres that they want restored. 
There is one at Lemmon, S. Dak.—a lemon of an office—that 
somebody else would like to have restored. There is another 
one at Timber Lake—a splendid name—in South Dakota that 
has 4,718 acres that they want restored, which costs more to 
maintain than the entire receipts of the office from fees and 
sale of land and eyerything else. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. After I conclude. There is one in New 
Mexico they want restored that in 1912 cost 112 per cent. 
There is another in North Dakota that costs 118 per cent, and 
another in the same State costing 123 per cent. There is an- 
other in North Dakota that costs 184 per cent, there is another 
in South Dakota that costs 128 per cent of all the receipts to 
pay the expenses of these offices, all of which they seek to re- 
store in this pork barrel bill. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILIAHIANS] talks about 
what Michigan gets occasionally in an appropriation bill. There 
is something I assume, as he states, for the St. Marys River 
in an appropriation bill. It is a long way from my district; 
but I want to remind the gentleman that the St. Marys River 
is not a little stream with a couple of tugs and some water 
hyacinths in it, but it is a connection of commerce, over whose 
waters more tonnage floats every season than on any other 
waters in the world. The gentleman criticizes us because we 
appropriate for navigation in St. Marys River but thinks it all 
right to appropriate for a land office which does not take in 
enough money in a year to pay the expenses of the office. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am sorry, but I can not yield, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The office at Harrison more than pays ex- 
penses, and that is not all, p 

Mr. CRAMTON, That is all I yielded for. 

Mr. TILLMAN, There are 101,000 acres of land contiguous 
to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I yielded to the gentle- 
man to correct a statement, but he refers to some statement 
that I did not make. I did not say anything about the office 
at Harrison, but I named eight or nine of these offices in this 
bill where it costs over 100 per cent of their receipts to pay 
their expenses. This is a pork-barrel bill, Members of the 
Senate sent it over here and this committee wants to add some- 
thing to it, and when it goes to conference the only way that 
you can make an agreement on a pork-barrel bill of this kind 
is to yleld to everybody all they want. It is not fair otherwise, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am sorry. If I yield to the gentleman, 
I would have to yield to other gentlemen who have very inter- 
esting statements to make, The gentleman [Mr. TILLMAN] 
says this is the only thing the South is interested in, as if 
the South were particularly interested in a couple of little 
land offices down in Arkansas that have less than 100,000 acres 
of land each, when you average the amount of land under 
both. The only thing the South is interested in! Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I have been laboring under a mistaken impression. 
I thought the South wanted Henry Ford's Muscle Shoals propo- 
sition adopted, but the Committee on Rules has not yet found 
time to consider a rule for that proposition, and that com- 
mittee will not, so long as pork-barrel statesmen in this House 
think it is more important to take care of pie in their respective 
districts than it is to consider things of national importance. 
[Applause.] 

Why, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELLŁ], our 
splendid leader, assumed to say that this would not save any 
money. It was gone over carefully, item by item, and every 
clerk was provided that was needed. Notices have gone out 
now from the General Land Office, and these places are being 
closed, Clerks are being done away with, except those that 
are necessary to keep up the work, and $128,000 is saved this 
year and will be saved every year hereafter, if this House will 
simply stand pat. When you once accomplish a desired reform, 
then I say stand pat; do not back up. I thank you. I hope 


this rule will be defeated and this pork-barrel legislation will 
go no further in this Congress, 

Mr. CHALMERS, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS, I understand there was a land office for- 
merly in the State of Ohio, but that it has been abandoned. 
Would it be in order in the consideration of this bill to move to 
amend by reinstating that land office in Ohio? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We might take what is left out of the re- 
ceipts of the office at Harrison or at Hugo, Colo., or at some 
of these other places, and erect a monument at Steubenville, 
Ohio, in memory of the fact that there are places in this coun- 
try that once did have land offices, but that were willing to let 
them go when there was no more need for them. 

ae HARDY of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes, 

Mr, HARDY of Colorado. Why is the gentleman so unfair 
as to keep referring to Hugo, Colo., that had only 1,800 acres, 
when nobody has made any offer at any time to have it re- 
stored in this bill either in the Senate or the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, in the Senate they started out in this 
way: One Senator brought in a report for three land offices—— 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. It was not the one at Hugo, Colo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON, One Senator started in with three land 
offices, and then another Senator said, “I have a couple in 
my State I would like to have included,” and so it went on, 
building itself up until finally the Senator from Missouri got 
up and said that Springfield is just like the rest, and that he 
wanted that put in. Then it came over here to the House, and 
the House committee put in Sterling, in the State of Colorado. 
There is no guaranty what Members will do on the floor when 
consideration of this bill is reached under the five-minute rule. 
It will be in order to offer an amendment to have Hugo re- 
stored, and if some of the others are restored, Hugo ought to be. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. The gentleman’s argument is based 
on Hugo, Colo., which nobody is asking to be restored, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Does not the gentleman think in the 
interest of efficiency it would have been much better if these 
offices had been abandoned next year instead of 

Mr. CRAMTON. Our committee has no legislative power, we 
can only provide for the appropriations for the ensuing year. 
I may say further that we felt sure no needed service was being 
interfered with. We were guided by conditions in Arizona, 
Arizona has 16,000,000 acres of public land unsold; 1,400,000 
acres were entered last year; and the State has only one land 
office. They say they like it better that way, because in that 
one land office there is a lot of business and responsibility, and 
they get good men as registers and receivers, that they have 
competent clerks, the decisions made are sustained by the Gen- 
eral Land Office. We thought what was good for Arizona 
would be good enough for Colorado, especially as we leave 
Colorado with seven after all this is done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As a matter of fact is not 
Arizona a one-road State, you can only get into it and out of 
it by going to the one place where the land office is? 

Mr. CRAMTON. But distances are nevertheless considerable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman Has 
again expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Suynorr]. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the reason this bill is before the House is because the Gom- 
mittee on Appropriations puts a limitation in the Interior De- 
partment bill, which is as follows: 

Provided further, That with the exception of the land offices men- 
tioned in the last preceding proviso— 

And some others— 


no money berein appropriated shall be 8 for the maintenance of 
any land office other than as is provided by this 3 in a dis- 
triet kaving a public-land area of less than 100, acres or whose 
cost of maintenance shall exceed 383 per cent of the revenues for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 


Now, the main reason for inserting that clause in the Inte- 
rior Department bill was conception by somebody that the 
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President had ‘been violating section 2248 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which has been upon the statute books since 1840, because 
the language in the appropriation bill is really a reenactment, : 
in the way of a limitation, of the language in sectlon 2248 of 
the Revised Statutes passed in 1840. Now, it seems to me that 
right there began the mistake of the Committee on Appropria-; 


tions and begun the mistake of the department. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was misled, possibly by some one in the 
department, as to the meaning of the langunge in section 2248 
of the Revised Statutes, which is as follows: 


Whenever a quantity of 4 — lands remaining unsold in any 
district is redueed in number of aeres to Jess than 100,000, it shall be 


und 


the duty to discontinue the office. 
Now, what was the meaning of that language, whenever 
the quantity of public land remaining unsold is ređuced to 


less than 100,000 acres”? In 1840, when this statute was 
passed, we had just one way of disposing-of public lands, They 
‘were sold outright for cash, and as soon as that sale was made 
‘the interest of the General Government in the land ceased. ; 
‘The meident was closed, and ‘the General Government had no 
further concern about the land. What is the situation ‘to-day? 
It is entirely ‘different from the ‘situation in 1840. 

The Government does not sell outright its land ‘to-day. It 
‘permits homestead entry upon the land and then the man has 
five years in which to comply with the law; he must reside upon 
and cultivate the land and earn a patent to the land. So dur- 
ing all that time it is necessary to have these land offices, to 
have the registers and receivers superintend and oversee these 
Government lands that have been entered in that way. 

Mr. LAYTON. Whether they are below the 100,000 acres.or 
not ‘as directed by the law? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Lam going to explain that. If 100,000 acres 
of land has been entered to-day, it may be perfected under the 
homestead law in three or five years for the purpose of this 
section 2248; that is public land as far as section 2248, Revised 
Statutes, is concerned, until the homestead entryman makes his 
final proof and secures his title to the land. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? l 

Mr. SINNOTT, Now, instead of these land offices, say Ster- 
Jing, ‘Colo., which ‘the gentleman from Wisconsin has ridiculed, 
viewing the matter in that light, that land office has over 
200,000 acres of public lands, Government lands, for the pur- 
pose of this statute until the final proof is made and patent is 
delivered to the entryman, and the decisions are to that effect. 
Then, again, another thing that the Appropriations Committee 
‘has entirely overlooked is the Indian lands. Take, for instance, 
Judge WesstTer’s case. The department made an absolute mis- 
take in reporting upon his land office at ‘Waterville, Wash. 
It first reported that the land office only had about:65,000. acres. 
The department or the register and receiver at the Waterville 
land office made an absolute mistake in reporting 63,000 acres, 
whereas as a mutter of fact that land office has over 330,000 
acres. And, furthermore, the receipts from the Indian lands, 
which, properly speaking, should ‘be classified as public lands 
as far as section 2248 is concerned, because they are open to 
the public to make their homestead entry—the receipts from 
thut land office from Indian lands were $20,538, yet according 
to the contention of the Committee on Appropriations the re- 
eeipts were only $11,913.49. The same way with this Timber 
Lake land office that the gentleman ridiculed. There are 
171,600 acres of unperfected homestead entries in the land 
office held by entrymen who require the services, attention, and 
supervision of a register and reeeiver of the land office. 

That office at Timber Lake is ridiculed on account of its 
name, and yet the receipts from Indian lands last year were 
$226,202. These are some of the offices we propose to restore, 
net Timber Lake but Bellefourche. The Senate, it is true, in- 
serted in its bill the restoration of 15 offices. The House commit- 
tee struck out six of the Senate offices. and inserted but one the 
Sterling office. So, as a matter of fact, we are merely „ 
by the House bill 10 offices. The gentleman has extolled the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FnkN CRI. They left the matter to 
him. Mr. Frencu came before our committee and admitted 
that five of these land offices were inadvertently abolished by 
the Appropriations. Committee, and I do not think the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Craarron] will deny but what some were 
inadvertently abolisbed 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GRAMdTON. The gentleman would not say that the gen- 
tleman from Idaho said that ‘five were inadvertently ‘abolished, - 
and the gentleman from Michigan would not only say that 
five were not inadvertently abolished, but six or seven were 
inadvertently left out ot the bill. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Do not take too much of my time. I pro- 
pose to read the language of the gentleman from Idaho, who had 
charge of the bill before your committee, What did he say, 
before our committee? 

On page 12 of the hearings he said: 

Now, I would as oe the several land offices, 7 we did not 
have all the facts s that 1 think your committee now has. 

That is the testimony of the gentleman that had charge of the 
abolishment of these land offices. 


For instance, in the case of the Waterville ale, in the State of 
Washington, the records of the department showed that in that land 
district there were, in round numbers, 65, “beget epa of public 8 nd 


gg tie orr adet mesonin e e 

that the Lb mgt froni 5 t are in errer, and that in- 
stead of having 000 acres 3 lic lands there were ‘approximately 
850,000 acres of public lands. I do not ‘hesitate at all to sey that, 
in my judgment, the committee would not have ifor that office 
being abolished if it could have shown that fact. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Oregon has expired. 


cal 


Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman from New York yield to, 
me five minutes more? 

Mr. SNELL, I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. He says: 

Ido not hesitate at all to say ‘that, in my ope erie Perai caT yee 
would not have provided for that office being. abol if it could have 
known the fact. s 

There is one office we propose to restore, 

Then the chairman asked: 

That is in sh ro Weerstenr’s district? 

Mr. FREN 

——. WILMAMSON, That has been put into the Senate bill by amend- 

pums FRENCH, Probably gai but it was discovered in time to be taken, 
cure of on the appropriation bill. 


Then he takes up another office. He says: | 


Take the sane of the 3 land office, A situation there has 
arisen that is most I do not know of any other such case, 
‘though possibly some other tand district may present a parallel. There 
is a sitvation in the ‘Bellefourthe distriet Where the publie domain 
within the district to-day is approximately 51,000 acres, and yet there 
are span A acres of land that have been entered upon but that are 
unpaten 


In other words, there are settlers upon 450,000 acres of that 
land who are not taken into consideration in any way ‘by the 
Appropriations Committee In abolishing that office. 

Then Mr. FRENCH goes on to say, on page 13: 

As you will at once it is really an .astounding — Be 


and 4 district where afi bat ‘about onetenth of the Hand 
entered upon and where nine-tenths of the lands remain unpatented. 


Then Mr. Van ‘asks this question : 


How did it ue ppnta that you did not have those facts at the time? 
Mr. 'FREN is a very unusual thing, Mr. VaILx, or the con- 
ditions ‘there were very unusual. I do not want vita blame anybody. 
Person I did not think to inquire into that 
not by anyone representing the Interior 
one on the committee. 
=æ > * * . 


The Cxam™Man, You think that the: Betiefourche: office should be rein- 


i 


the question was 
8 or by any- 


“Phe Fee How about the Timber Lake office ? 

Mr. FRENCH. 3 ee not comment upon the next two land 
offices mentioned b WILLIAMSON, for the reason that the facts 
that he has submit g ke the Indian-land receipts, ètc., are ques- 
‘tions with which I am not acquainted. 7 

He was not acquainted with the Indian-land situation, and 
yet the Committee on the Public Lands went into that par- 
ticular feature of the case and decided the office should be 
otasin Then he goes on to say: 

CHARMAN. At the Timber Lake office the total reeeipts were 
$2514 3 o which $226,202:45 were Indian funds, making the 
pts from ‘the public lands only $5,232.46. ‘Now, that indicates a 

— deal of business, does it not? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. Hut the Indian-fund receipts were not furnished 

‘the committee. ‘You will notice this, that under the Timber Lake 

ce there are only 4.718 acres of public’ land unentered, which is a 
little over a quarter of a township. 

The Appropriations Committee did not have these Indiam- 
fund ‘receipts, and did not take that mto consideration, but 
the Committee on the Public Lands did, and Mr. :FRENGH 
makes the same statement regarding the Del Norte office, He 
makes the same statement in regard to the Alliance and the 
‘Broken Bow offices, and ys they were all inadvertently, 
abolished. It was net the eee of the committee to abolish 
them. 

Mr. LAYTON. ‘Will the -gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. If this bill is not passed by the House, I take 
Ait that there is no State in the West where there is any em- 
siderable amount of public tand that will be deprived -of one 
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land office, and that in many States there will be more than one 
within the State. 

Mr. SINNOTT, I do not get the gentleman’s query. 

Mr. LAYTON, I will state it again. Even if this bill is not 
passed, I take it for granted there will be no State that has not 
got one land .office? 

Mr, SINNOTT. ‘There will be a land office possibly in each 
State, with the exception of 

Mr, VAILE. The States out there are larger than Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. LAYTON, Yes; but Delaware helps to pay the taxes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. People will be greatly handicapped in their 
relation with the land offices 

Mr. TILLMAN, We could have one land office here at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; we could to the great emolument of 
Washington attorneys. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think this matter has been pretty 
fully discussed. I want to say fer the Rules Committee that 
the reason they granted this rule was because of the definite 
statement that there was evidence before the Appropriations 
Committee that should have been considered, and, as a matter 
of fact, the business of the Government in certain places would 
be hindered to a certain degree if these land offices were not 
continued, and we felt it was only proper to give them an 
opportunity to lay their proposition before the House and let 
the House act on it as they saw fit. 

I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 

moves the previous question on the adoption of the rule. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the “noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The gentleman from New York 
demands a division. | 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 38. noes 28. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan | 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. It is | 
clear that there is no quorum present. | 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I moye a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring im the absentees, and the | 
Clerk wili call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Evans Kleczka Roach 
Andrews, Nebr. Fairfield Kunz Robertson 
Arentz Pields Langley Robsion 
Atheson Focht rson, Minn Rodenberg 
Bacharach Frear Lawrence Ronse 
Bankhead Free Leatherwood Rucker 
Beck Fulmer Logan Sabath 
Beedy Funk Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Black Garrett, Tena. Lowrey Shelton 
Blakeney Garrett, Tex. ee Sinclair 
Bland, Ind. Gilbert Lyon Snyder 
Blanton Goldsborough eClintic Stedman 
Brennan Goodykoontz McKenzie Stevenson 
Britten Gorman McSwain Stiness 
Brooks, Pa. Graham, Pa. Malone: Stoll 
Buchanan Greene, Mass. Mansfield Strong, Pa. 
Burt neus Greene, Vt. Miller Sullivan 
Campbell, Kans. Harrison Montague Summers, Wash, 
Campbell, Pa. Hawley Montoya Summers, Tex, 
Cantril Hays Medd Swank 
Carter Herrick Murphy 8 t 
88 Okla. Hersey Non 4. 1. — Sole 

iristopherson cks elson, J. M. lor, Colo 
Clark Na- Hukriede Nolan Taylor, N. 
Classon Humphreys Olpp Taylor, Tenn 
Cockran Husted Osborne Ten Eyck 
Codd Ireland Padgett Tilson 
Colton Jefferis, Nebr. Park, Ga. Preadwa 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Miss. Parks, Ark Tucker 
Copley Johnson, S, Dak. Patterson, Mo. Tyson 
Davik Minn. Jones, Pa. Patterson, N. J. Ward, N. Y 
Deal Kahn rnell Ward, N. C. 
Dickinson Kearns Rainey, Ala ason 
Dominick Kelley, Mich. ney, Webster 
Drane iess at Say Wilson 
Drew Kindred ise 
Driver Kinkaid Reed, N, X. Woods, Va. 

nn Kirkpatrick Riddick ates 

lis Kitchin ior Young 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, On this roll call 274 Members 
are shown to be present—a quorum. 


Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further pro- 
ceedings under the call, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York moves to suspend further proceedings under the call. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

f The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
oors. 

The doors were opened, 


CONTINUANCE OF CERTAIN LAND OFFICES. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 8425) to continue 
certain land offices, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole Honse on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 3425, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (8. 3425) to continue certain land offices, and for other pur- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Oregon, : 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner) will plense take the chair. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself inte Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (S. 3425) to continue certain land offices, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 3425, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The title of the bill was again read. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 


| mous consent that the first reading of the bill be 
with. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, can it be determined now as 
to who will have the control of the other hour? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will have one hour, and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAMToN J. opposed to the bill, will have 
another hour. I will endeavor to dispose of the time equitably 
among the Members who favor the Dill, 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigun desire the 
ather hour? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I shall be glad if the arrangement sug- 
gested by the gentleman from 2 is made. I desire an 
hour, I will yield generously to Members on that side in 
opposition, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SIN- 
notr] is recognized for one hour, 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr; BENHAM]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BENHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am not a western man, rather a mid-eastern man. Am 
not, at least, radically in favor of what is sometimes termed 

western on.” Sometimes I think I am oversensitive. 
However, I always doubt the good judgment, to say the least, of 
a man or set of men who are afraid of the judgment of their fel- 
lows and resort to technicalities to prevent the membership of 
the House from hearing discussions for and against a meas- 
ure and to express their views by their votes. I might say a 
Little more along the same line. As a member of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I distinctly remember one of the bills 
upon which that committee has acted, about which the merits 
were Somewhat questionable, but which was taken up at the 
request of the gentleman who has wasted so much time in 
opposition to this bill. My remembrance is that that bill was 
reported favorably when a minority of the committee were 
present. The- bill was reported favorably, and I have never yet 
heard of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Oramwron] raising 
a point of order against it because it may have been reported 
by a minority of the membership of the committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. To what bill does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. BENHAM. I do not remember it by number. It was a 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craarcron] 
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for the benefit of certain interests in his district. I might say 
further that at the request of the chairman of the committee 
I reported that bill, and it is one bill, among the few which 
I have reported, as to the merits of which I had some doubts. 
I acted upon it favorably, in part for the reason that I gave 
the gentleman from Michigan credit for sincerity. But the 
gentleman has not treated members of the Land Committee with 
the same degree of consideration. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENHAM. I have not the time. There are several 
things I should like to say. The law—justly I think—provides 
for the discontinuance of offices that have less than 100,000 acres 
of land connected therewith or whose income is less than three 
times the expense. The membership of the special committee 
which has provided for the discontinuance of these offices has 
lost sight of one very vital consideration, which I can illustrate 
by example probably better than in an abstract way. I have 
in mind one State which has five public-land offices at the pres- 
ent time. Four of them are discontinued by the operation of 
the appropriation act. The committee thought that when two 
or three of the five were discontinued, it would add to the 
acreage attached to the other offices, and also add to the emolu- 
ments of those offices without proportionately increasing the 
expense. Taking this particular State—the one I have in 
mind—the Committee on Appropriations discontinued four of 
the five offices. The Committee on the Public Lands provided 
for the continuation of one of those four, believing that in dis- 
continuing the three the emoluments and acreage connected 
therewith would be very greatly increased. The expense would 
be added to but little. Hence we fully believed that in provid- 
ing for the continuance of one of those four the discontinuance 
of the three others would bring the one well within the limits 
of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. BENHAM. I have just one more thing I should like to 
state. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Crasrron] was very 
loud in his praise of another member of the subcommittee. He 
was sure he could not be mistaken. Yet he acknowledged that 
personally he knows little or nothing about the details of these 
land offices. The gentleman whom the gentleman from Michi- 
gan praised for his wonderful knowledge of these offices was 
perfectly willing to confess that the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had in a few instances made mistakes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, understanding that the 
time in opposition to the bill is in my control, I yield to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FrencH] 10 minutes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is rather 
an unusual thing for members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to find Members of the House critical because the com- 
mittee has not exceeded the authority conferred by the rules 
of the House. The law specifically provides that when a land 
oftice shall have less than 100,000 acres of public land tributary 
to it the land office shall automatically be abolished. We 
found that there were many land offices with much less than 
that acreage. Yet we did not bring in a bill that would 
abolish or fail to appropriate for all of those land offices. 

Mr, VAILE. That would not be a reason for opposing this 
legislation, because we are legislating now. 

Mr. FRENCH. I say it is a most unusual experience for 
members of the Appropriations Committee to undergo a casti- 
gation on the part of Members of the House because they have 
not done that which heretofore they have been severely cen- 
sured for doing from time to time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is not that because they are so 
much in the habit of acting beyond their authority that the 
House is really surprised when they do not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, it is a relief to get a licking on the 
other side for having refused to exceed our authority. It is 
interesting that although this law has been on the books for 
many years the Committee on the Public Lands has not brought 
in a bill reducing the acreage that ought to be within a land 
district to justify the continuation of a land office. Why 
does not that committee do it? Why did not the committee do 
that instead of reporting this bill? Here is a biM which as it 
passed the Senate provided for continuing one land office in a 
State which has less than 50 acres of public land within the 
entire State. The Committee on the Public Lands has not seen 
fit to bring in a measure reducing the acreage that can be 
regarded as a yardstick or standard for the maintenance of a 
land office. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH, I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Of course, the gentleman knows that the 
House committee struck out that office. 

Mr. FRENCH. I intended to make that clear. The House 
committee eliminated the Springfield, Mo., office from the bill, 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman knows that the bill will 
go to conference, and that the Senate conferees will insist on 
putting back that office, and the House conferees will agree to it. 

Mr, FRENCH. There is that danger. Having made the ob- 
servation I have, let me make a further statement. It is always 
interesting to the Committee on Appropriations to see the point 
of view of chambers of commerce, of boards of trade, of rotary 
clubs, and even of Members of Congress touching appropria- 
tions. This morning there came to me resolutions urging the 
passage of three pieces of legislation, each one of which would 
involve millions upon millions a year of expense, and yet at the 
same time a condemnation of the Congress because of the ex- 
travagance of its appropriations and the multiplication of Gov- 
ernment institutions. How are you going to do both things? 
This chamber of commerce was urging appropriations in each 
instance amounting to millions of dollars, and at the same time 
urging Congress to reduce the number of Government agencies. 

In that same connection my attention was called to another 
State convention which was held a few days ago, which went 
on record as condemning the Government for its extravagances, 
but at the same time urging the adoption of a course of action 
that would entail millions upon millions of dollars of expense 
if it were adopted. The fact of the business is that when it 
comes to economy we are willing to economize at the expense of 
the other fellow but not at the expense of ourselves. 

You remember the story of little Jimmy and Johnny. When 
Johnny met Jimmy, Jimmy was in the throes of agony. “ What 
is the matter?” said Johnny. Jimmy said, “I have an awful 
toothache.” Johnny said, “ If it was my tooth I would go to the 
dentist and have it yanked out.” Jimmy said, “So would I 
if it was your tooth.” That is all there is to this question. 
We are willing to economize when it is on the other fellow, 
but not willing to take our own medicine. I believe that the 
Committee on Appropriations did the right thing, in the main, 
when it cut down the number of land offices and refused to 
appropriate to maintain them, and when it recommended the 
consolidation of certain registrars and receivers. We have 
thereby saved $128,800. I believe, however, that there are 
four land offices mentioned in this bill that possibly we could 
continue during the coming year. Let me mention them in 
order. i 

In the first place, the land district including the land office 
at Waterville, Wash., was reported by the department to the 
subcommittee to have in it an acreage of about 65,000 acres. 
As a matter of fact, after the bill had become a law, we were 
told that a mistake was made somewhere between the Land De- 
partment and the local office, and instead of having 65,000 
acres of land there are 350,000 acres of public land. If we 
had had that circumstance before us, I doubt if we would have 
abolished the office. It was not the fault of the committee, 
but was a mistake in the data furnished to the Congress., I 
would say that the Waterville office should be continued for 
the convenience of the people there. 

Let me mention another, that of Belle Fourche in South 
Dakota. Within the land district surrounding this office the 
records show 51,000 acres of public land. But our attention 
was not called to the fact that more than 480,000 acres of 
land had been entered and not passed to patènt. That circum- 
stance is a most unusual situation touching land offices in the 
West. It means that there was something of a rush there 
within a few years, and personally I would like to see that 
land office continued for the convenience of the people. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.. FRENCH. I Will. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Was the committee's attention called to the 
fact that in Arkansas, in my district, there was 102,000 acres 
subject to entry, and within a short distance there was 3,000 
acres more in forest reserve, and that there are 1,500 nonpro- 
tected homestead entries? 

Mr. FRENCH. We had the facts pertaining to that office 
to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That may not be as strong a showing as 
some others 

Mr. FRENCH. At the office the gentleman refers to the ex- 
penses of maintaining it amounted to 69.7 per cent of the total 
receipts for actual business. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And yet it was a revenue producer, and did 


not cost the Government a cent. 
Mr. FRENCH. No; but the yardstick which Congress has 
made is that the expenses shall not exceed a third of the rev- 
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enue of the office, It is not mandatory, but the yardstick is 
33) per cent of the revenue. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman will remember that his com- 
mittee exercised this discretion, the department did not abolish 
the offices. 

Mr. FRENCH. No; the gentleman is correct. But I will 
refer to another land office where the last administration sought 
to abolish the office. An order was issued to abolish the office, 
But the order was held up for six months, At the end of six 
months it was set aside again, and so on for two years, and 
finally at the solicitation of the friends of that office the ad- 
ministration felt that it should rescind the order of abolish- 
ment. We were told by officers of the department that it is 
a very difficult thing to abolish a land office for the reason that 
the administration runs up against not only the influence of 
Members of the House and the other body but the influence of 
chambers of commerce and like organizations, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Idaho has 
expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman has made a very fair statement 
from his point of view. The gentleman has mentioned two 
offices which he thinks should be retained, Will the gentleman 
mention the others? 

Mr, FRENCH, The gentleman’s question recalls to me two 
offices I had not mentioned. There were two others that from 
the examination I made I think ought to be continued. One is 
in the gentleman's own State but not in his district. It is the 
office in Del Norte. From the standard of expenditures it did 
not seem that we would be justified in continuing the office, but 
it is brought to the attention of the House that geographically 
it is so situated, the mountain ranges are such, the canons and 
means of transportation are such that unless the office shall be 
continued for a while the people who have occasion-to go to a 
land office will be inconvenienced and required to go, in some 
instances, several bundred miles, and I feel that we could well 
afford to restore that office. 

There is one other office that I would like to call attention to, 
and that is the office at Alliance, Nebr. Here is an instance 
where I think the mistake is on the part of probably myself or 
the subcommittee. Here is an office which Congress a year ago 
singled out in which to combine the offices of register and re- 
ceiver. Since that has been done the committee overlooked the 
necessity of continuing the language this year, and through in- 
adyertence it was omitted from the provisions of the bill. As 
regards other land offices mentioned in the bill, as reported to 
the House and indicated by the Senate, very frankly I have seen 
no good reason for the continuance of the offices and do not 
think one can be advanced. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. Does the gentleman intend to offer an amend- 
ment to continue these offices which he speaks of? 

Mr. FRENCH. I have not thought of doing that. . 

Mr. HOCH. I am wondering- whether the committee is going 
to have a chance to express itself along the lines the gentleman 
has stated. 

Mr. FRENOH. 
tunity. 

If the bill should pass providing for the continuation of the 
four offices I have mentioned, in my judgment the appropria- 
tion already carried in the bill, which has become a law, is 
ample to care for the continued offices, On the other hand, 
if you add the other offices to the bill, I do not believe the 
amount carried in the bill will be sufficient. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I want to satisfy myself of the gentleman's 
position. The gentleman appeared before the committee and 
included both Alliance and Broken Bow among those inadvert- 
ently abolished ? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. But I understand the gentleman desires to 
have only Alliance continued. 

Mr. FRENCH. That would be my judgment, and more than 
that. the gentleman’s committee, as I understand it, has elimi- 
nated Broken Bow. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; we did. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that is good business. If, however, 
we intend to pass this bill adding five or six other land offices, 
and if then we take the chance of adding a few more when the 
bill goes to conference, then I want to say that I do not believe 


I have no doubt there will be that oppor- 


-f 
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to about four I think the appropriation 


we figured our appropriation upon 
all of the land districts being maxi- 


other four offices, if you see fit to pass a bill providing for 
their restoration. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr, MANN. The appropriation is a lump-sum appropriation? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If this bill should pass in any shape and ne 
additional appropriation should be made at the present time 
the lump-sum appropriation would be available, would it not, 
for the maintenance of these offices until Congress has an 
opportunity to provide for a deficiency ? 

Mr, FRENCH. It would seem so to me, although I have 
understood the officers of the Interior Department feel that it 
would not be. One of the officers of the Interior Department 
told me that he believed it would run contrary to some of the 
decisions of the comptroller, and that probably it would be 
impossible to pay the salaries of some of the officers unless we 
provide a specific appropriation. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
bas again expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, I do not know just 
exactly how many acres of land are in any one of the dis- 
tricts involved in this bill, I de not believe there was any deep, 
dark conspiracy upon the part of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to do any injustice to anyone. I think it well may have 
been the case that if the gentlemen in whose districts the land 
offices are located had not slept upon their rights, we might 
not have had all of this trouble. I want to say to you that L 
am in favor of this bill because I believe those people out there 
feel that it is essential and vital to their best interests. They 
feel that the middle of the world is the land office. They are 
out there making a fight for a living. They are having about 
the hardest time of any class of people I know of in the United 
States, and I am in favor of the passage of this bill for an- 
other reason, and that is becanse I have read and also heard it 
quoted from Holy Writ that im the latter days the old men 
shall see visions and your young men shall dream dreams, and 
this is the day when old men are seeing visions, I do not know 
how clearly, but I am thoroughly satisfied that every old 
woman and young woman and every young man in this country 
is dreaming dreams, and I think there is no such irridescent 
dream as that contained perhaps in the authorization of $350,- 
000,000 to make farms out in some of those districts, whieh is 
involved in a bill that we are going to be asked to consider 
one of these days, the title of which is known as the Smith- 
McNary bill—a bill proposing to authorize $350,000,000 to try 
an experiment, These poor people have tried fighting the 
battle of their lives, to see whether they can win it. There is 
not much money, involved, and let us help them about that. In 
that tragic narrative of Byron’s about the Ride of Mazeppa, 
fleeing from the Duke of Warsaw on the unbridled Ukraine, 
bound to his back, we find the lines— 


Not even an ignis fatuus rose 
To make him merry with 


Rem me, throu ill, 
Of the mew — of cane et 
Gentlemen, we propose to try an experiment on the part of 
this Government, a most ineompetent supervisor, if we are to 
believe the recent experiences of our excursions into govern- 
mental supervision and management of business—an experi- 
ment that these poor, brave, strong-hearted men and women 
have been trying for years and years. We have extended thelr 
time of payment time and again, not only upon the reclamation 
projects but upon those lands opened under the Kinkaid Act, 
those lands taken for grazing, where they take up 320 acres, or 
under the homestead law, where they may take 120. It has 
been a losing game to the dreamers of dreams, and they have 
come to us, and what those people can not do with every private 
interest involved, with all of the stimulus that is the main- 
spring of all human effort, they say this Government can do 
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and in the Smith-McNary bill it is proposed to authorize $350,- 
000,000 with which to try the experiment. Let us give those 
poor people every chance we can to demonstrate whether this 
experiment can be made a success or if at the last it is to be a 
disappointing and a disheartening failure. [Applause.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Truman]. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a state- 
ment touching upon the necessity and importance of the con- 
tinuation of the land office offices in my district at Harrison, 
Ark., and the one at Camden, in the district of my col- 
league, Mr. Parks, who is not present. Harrison is located 
in the northern portion of the State. There are contiguous to 
this land office nearly 102,000 acres of land unentered, so that 
we fall clearly within the limits of the law upon the subject 
of acreage, and in my judgment that is more important than is 
the question of expense of maintenance. 

This office is not an expense to the Government. It yields 
more revenue than the expenses amount to. In addition to 
the 102,000 acres that are near to the land office there, there 
are forest reserves amounting to 511,616 acres a short distance 
from this land office. Much of this forest reserve is agricul- 
tural land. Much of it is subject to homestead entry. All 
that is required of an intending homesteader is to get a loca- 
tion in a forest reserve and show that it is agricultural land 
and the department will O. K. the request and he will be al- 
lowed to homestead it. In addition to that we have 1,500 
unperfected homestead entries pending in this office. This in- 
formation I get in a telegram from the receiver, Mr. Moore, 
and is, of course, authentic. So no land office has made a 
stronger showing than this, and in my judgment it would be 
unfair to intending homesteaders to discontinue this office, 
It is located and has been for many years in a handsome and 
commodious Federal building at Harrison, and the rent does 
not cost the Government one cent. 

I call attention to the fact that there are two railroads which 
run through my district from west to east [illustrating on map]. 
One is the Missouri Pacific, running within 12 miles of the Har- 
rison land office, traversing much of this land, and another, the 
Missouri & North Arkansas, running directly through Harrison 
in this direction [illustrating on map]. Now, they propose to 
move this land office to Little Rock, south of Harrison, where 
there is no acreage of consequence subject to entry, and they 
propose to take this office from where there are more than a 
half million acres of public land and put it at a place where 
there is but little land subject to entry. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TILLMAN. I will. 

Mr. MANN. How much acreage is there in that land district? 

Mr. TILLMAN. There are 101,923 acres now subject to entry 
coming clearly within the law, and in addition thereto a forest 
reserve, much of which is subject to entry, containing an acreage 
of 511,616 acrés. The agricultural land in this reserve can be 
homesteaded, and much of it is agricultural land. 

Mr. MANN. And certainly comes within the provision as to 


acreage—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly, and not only that, but it does not 
cost the Government a penny to maintain this land office, be- 
cause it pays several thousand beyond the cost of its mainte- 
nance, It does not quite fulfill the requirement, however, that 
the cost must not be more than 33 per cent of all the revenue, 
as it goes beyond that to about 66 per cent, but my contention 
is that the acreage subject to homestead entry is. more important 
than the item of expense. Of course, you might saye expense to 
the Government by consolidating this land office with the one at 
Little Rock. You might save expense to the Federal Treasury 
by concentrating them all in Washington, but the poor home- 
steader would suffer. You could save expense by abolishing rural 
or city carriers; you might save expense in a great many ways. 
These gentlemen are boasting of the amount of money they are 
saving the Government here, and they are spending vast sums 
for other purposes. 

Congress voted $20,000,000 to give to the red Russians but not 
a red cent for the homesteaders; $5,000,000 to the black Libe- 
rians, but some of you seem but little interested in white home 
seekers. These two lines of railroad on the map run through 
my district. No road runs directly from Harrison to Little 
Rock. Every intending homesteader who has to go before 
the register and receiver to make proof in case of contest or 
on other business will have to go to Little Rock, 150 miles 
away. Many would not be able to do sọ.. The land office at 
Camden is short on acreage, but the excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures is greater than any office considered. The per- 
centage showing here is certainly satisfactory. 

Mr, VAILE. Twenty-two per cent. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Now, gentlemen, that is our case. he 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? : 

Mr, TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the four meritorious 
Offices mentioned by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cnax- 
TON] absolutely fail if there is no further legislation, or is 
there any power of the Secretary of the Interior to continue 
those four meritorious offices? 

Mr, TILLMAN. No; it is the law that has been quoted here, 
that if there are not 100,000 acres of land and the expense is 
more than 333 per cent of the revenue yielded the office must 
be abolished. 

Mr, REED of West Virginia. It must be abolished? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. That is discretionary with regard to the pro- 
portion of expense, but it is mandatory with regard to the 
amount of land. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The homesteaders are always poor people, 
and we want to encourage, not discourage, them. I was sur- 
prised to hear the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] 
say that a certain land office in Missourt ought to be abolished 
where there are only 58 acres. That is not in this bill at all. 
Why does the gentleman refer to that in his argument against 
the bill when it is not in this bill and ought not to be. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will yield, 
wnet z said was it was in the bill as it passed the Senate, was 
t not 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What I told the House was 
that we had to look forward to a conference, and I explained 
what would happen when this bill went to conference. ` 

Mr. TILLMAN. Nothing of that kind is going to happen. 
The contention of the friends of the bill was that we would send 
the bill back to the Senate, and it will pass overwhelmingly by 
their agreeing to the House amendments. The Committee om 
the Public Lands, having jurisdiction, did the proper thing in 
culling out of the Senate bill 6 useless offices and providing for 
continuing the 10 useful and necessary offices embraced in the 
bill now under debate. l 

The Committee on Appropriations should not get too arrogant. 
The average member of the Committee on Appropriations be- 
strides this narrow hall like a colossus, and the rest of us must 
walk between his legs, and we can get only what crumbs he 
chooses to let fall. I was not consulted by any member of the 
Appropriations Committee when it was determined to discon- 
tinue the Harrison land office; nor was my colleague, Mr. PARKS, 
nor was Judge KINRAw. Mr. MAppen is inaccurate when he says 
all members were notified of what his committee intended to do 
in the premises. It would seem that ordinary courtesy would 
suggest a different course. 8 

When the Roman populace wanted a stricken gladiator killed, 
they turned their thumbs down. The best painting of the Em- 
peror Nero shows him sitting in the coliseum surrounded by 
his lords, with his thumb turned down, while a gladiator in the 
arena was holding up his dripping blade for a sign from his: 
majesty. Just in that connection and further to illustrate my 
point, I read from a book whìch -is still authority in this House. 
In chapter 15 of the Gospel of St. Luke, I find: i 

What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it? 7 

And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 

And when he cometh home, he calleth together his friends and neigh- 
bors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. 

Some of us have just one little Government sheep in our 
districts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. . 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House has control of the time. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I can not yield to the gentleman any time. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman. I 
want to hear the rest about it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I thank the gentleman; he shall hear. I 
will now attempt to bring together the Roman Emperor, a few 
land-office lambs, and the gentleman from Michigan. 

Judge KINKA, of Nebraska, holds up his dripping eyes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CnAMrox], who is playing 
the rôle of a legislative Nero, and says, Will you not permit 
me to retain in my district this one little Government land 
office lamb ; it is all we have?” And the gentleman from Mich-- 
igan turns his thumb down. And the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. WEBSTER] looks with pleading eyes tọ the gentleman 
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from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and says, Will you not spare | $4,000,000. The letter to which I refer reads as follows, and 


my land-office lamb? I have no harbors, no rivers, no fish 
hatcheries even. May I not keep this one little meek-eyed 
lambkin?” The gentleman turns his thumb down. And I 
come before him and say, “It is the only thing I have in my 
district that the Government has ever given us; it has been 
there for 50 years; it is a revenue producer; it is a great ac- 
commodation to our homesteaders, and will you not allow it to 
live?” And he turns down both his thumbs. 

It ought to be and is the policy of this Government to en- 
courage the homesteader. He has made this a Government of 
home owners. He does go, must go, to the land office itself to 
try his contests, to consult about entering land, to prove up his 
entry, and if the land office is remote from him he often is 
unable to make or perfect his entry. Practice economy, of 
course, but not at the expense of the poor devil who has to build 
and live in a sod house on the plains or in a gray cabin on some 
wild mountain side. 

Many of the Members in this House have been homesteaders. 
Scott Ferris was, GENSMAN is, MONDELL, I think, was. In the 
West particularly live many homesteaders, and they are the 
men who— 

Tore through ways of ashen alkali 

And desert winds blew sudden, swift, and dry. 

The dust! It sat upon and filled the train, 

It seemed to fret and fill the very sy 

Lo! dust upon the beasts, the tent, the piani 
And dust, alas! on breasts that rose not up again. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. OLOUSE]. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not at this time under- 
take to discuss in detail all of the facts which I have in mind 
concerning the expenditure of public money in the construction 
of public highways. My colleague, Mr. Scorr, and myself have 
introduced a resolution asking an investigation of the Ten- 
nessee Highway Commission, and what I am desirous of 
bringing to your attention at this time is the unconscionable 
discrimination that is being manifested on the part of some 
of the State highway commissions in the location of public 
roads as well as in the distribution of road machinery which is 
furnished to them by the Government free of charge. 

I should not feel justified in criticizing the commission of 
any other State unless first I shall have put that of my own 
State in order; hence I shall call your attention to the situa- 
tion as I see and believe it to be in Tennessee, 

I shall take up the amount of road-building machinery 
that has been furnished the State highway department of 
Tennessee since June 1, 1919, absolutely free of charge, and 
which, in so far as it relates to automobile trucks, amounts to 
$2,261,430, according to the books of the Bureau of Public 
Roads in Washington. : 

This is but a part of the material and machinery that has 
been furnished by the Bureau of Public Roads, as will be seen 
from the letter which I received from the chief of bureau under 
date of June 24, 1922, in which it is stated that the actual 
cost to the Government would be considerable more than 


explains the photostatic pages of these books which I will in- 
sert in part as a part of my remarks: 
Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU oF PUBLIC ROADS, 


Washington, D. C., J 8 
Hon, WIT XNA F. CLOUSE, M g ene aa ee 


House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Ctouss#: Your letter of June 16, 1922, in which you asked 
to be advised as to the equipment furnished by the Fed 


je Govern- 
ment to the Tennessee State 8 department and its value or cost 


to the Government has been receiv 

There are inclosed herewith photostat copies of our led 
showing the type and quantity of material, equipment. and supplies 
awarded to the Tennessee State highway department from the War 
Department's surplus. The materials awarded are entered under the 
column headed “ Quantity and the amount of each item actuali 
delivered to the State is entered under the column headed Shipped,” 
which also gives the date of shipment. 

The appraised value of the materials delivered to the State highway 
department of Tennessee approximates four million dollars. Its actual 
cost to the Government would be considerably more than that sum. 
In many cases we have been unable to determine what these various 
items cost the Government, but their value at the time shipments 
were made has been estimated both b the War Department and b 
this department and, as stated above, the total value of the materiais 


— 5 the Tennessee State highway department is about four million 
oHars. 


Very truly yours, THOS. H. MACDONALD, 
Chief of Bureau. ~ 

There has been furnished to the same highway department 
additional road-building materials, such as mattocks, picks, 
axes, nails, fence posts, wire, wheelbarrows, harness, wagons, 
axe and pick handles, hammers, batchets, lanterns, oil, fuse, 
anvils, sledges, and a thousand and one other things necessary 
in the construction of public roads to the amount of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 more. What in the name of high heaven 
do you suppose has been done with this property? What has 
this highway commission accomplished with all of this material 
and with all of the millions of dollars that this Government 
has furnished in addition to the material? Why, sirs, let me 
tell you that up until May 31 of this year they had completed 
and the Government had accepted but 40 miles of road. 

In my congressional district, which is by far the largest in 
area of any in Tennessee, they have started but two projects, 
and these two involve disconnected links amounting to 27} 
miles. 

The Government has furnished on these two projects already, 
saying nothing of the contribution made by the taxpayers of 
the counties affected. the sum total of $121,602.80, and yet these 
projects are less than 50 per cent completed. 

Instead of taking counsel of the people and cooperating with 
the people, it seems that the highway commissioners of my 
State, as well as those of some other States, have arrogated 
unto themselves the right to arbitrarily, and sometimes, no 
doubt, for personal or partisan reasons, expend this money 
which is the people’s without regard for economy or without 
regard to the wishes and interests of the masses. One of these 
projects to which I have referred has been under construction 
for more than two years, and yet when I was in that county 
last fall there was less than 5 miles of that road completed. 

That the people of my State and the country generally may 
know just how liberal and how interested the Government is in 
the building of highways, I here insert the statement of mate- 
rials, other than automobile trucks, and so forth, which have 
been furnished to the highway department of my State to the 
present time: 


r sheets 


Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee. 


Authority. 


Remarks. 
Jacks: 
Barrett cap, 15-ton..... 1 OS-274771A | Apr. 20,1920 | Jacksonville, Tenn... June 7, 1920 1 
nce gi track cap, 10- | 12-1132 |.....do....... 1 OS TNA 3 SA ( 1 1 
on. 

saadi 1 OS-274771A . do 1 
seek 2| -OS-274771A |....:do...... 2 
SPA 2 OS-2747714 |..... E E E EA 2 
ESS 40 Jaren Sah aS ee 40 
8 40 30 
seeps 10 10 
2 12 12 
Freres 80 N 80 
8 1 evens! need. 12 
. do.... 1 ie” ARES ͤ ̊̊ ß ,, 


15, 1920. 
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Shovels (dozens) 
Mattocks (dozens)......... 
Pick and mattock handles 
Blocks, 5ton, Oy- 

clonic. 
Engines, Novo, gas, 1 horse- 

power. 

mortar 

erz ele (dee 


et 
tors, N 


dozens). 


= Pamp; eine oning, } 


Flexible, with foot 
valve attached for 


Axes, 1 
Rook crusher, No. 4}, com- 

pound, with spare parts. 
T.N.T. (tivinen, 0 


si 


3 


12-1172 


12-1172 


12-1172 
L21172 
12-1214 
12-1281 
12-1336 
12-1381 
L21304 


Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee Continued. 


Apr. 17,1920 
„„. 


MEP ET 


.. do. 000) 


e oa c'ama 


e dace 
Apr. 30,1920 


— 4 2 


June 8, 1920 
co 
June 12, 1920 
June 14, 1920 


Tune 17, 1920 


42 5 
do. 


Shipped. 


a e e 8 June 7, 1920 40 
40 r E r 40 
cc TTT Wungetesse 
25 „4 „ „Apr. 20,1920 Jacksonville, Tenn. . June 7, 19 
. E A A — E d. . E 2 
RRR R . A 
2 E edlOcn sven clawacn G 2 apes — 2¹ 
Liiiagucessned prascbicdh weOsenoceehicss OEE — 12 
000 Sparta, S 3 
000 N... eee eee eee db eee ebe „ 
f Os... . U. -.-: .grss .- 8 8828 
P do. 
O8-275047A | Apr. 20, 1920 
OS-275047AX |. 2.2... cence en elen 
OS-275560A | May 7,1920 
O8-275569B | May 22,1920 
O8-275569C | Sept. 10, 1920 
1 (( O8-279930A | July 1,1920 
OS-279830AX | Nov. 2.1020 $ 
1| O8-279330A | July 1,1920 


seeeseeseeeeees| A. R. D., Columbus, A 1920 10 
Sales, 26906 Ohio. * 
1 Sales, 383888 , Ohlo AA June 21, 1920 1 
18 _SPD-17294 . . . New Cumberland, Pa. Oct. 27,1920 15 
2| ARD-1 R .. Columbus, Ohle. ... Sept. 14, 1920 2 
83 18432, 37163 |...............| New York, N. TJ... Apr. 93 
9 SPD-11587 Fane 10,1020 | Jeffersonville, ' A . June 1 1900 9 
les, 
70 18405, Sales June 3,1920 |.....do............----| Aug. 31,1920 70 
1 SPD-19039 |. .......-..-+..| New Cumberland, Fa. July 19,1920 1 
Sales, 27429 
2320. 
90,000 | OS-181040A | Juno 15,1920 | Sparta, WI... .. (ak. 2, 18 405000 
BB OOO is oooh duct ETA MAA By oA) Pe Coe ed AEE A AeA AS 8 
115 SF D-18105 . Norfolk, Va Aug. 12, 1920 35-80 
Sales, 26166. 
36| OS-278827A | June 14,1920 Port Clinton, Ohio. . . Sept. 20, 1920 36 
20 T. Tr. 2352 |..............-| Camp Dix, N. J . . . . . July 31, 1920 60 T. 


pH 


Pullman, III. 
Sales, 27700. 

i baseless do . Doc. 3, 1920 1 
Sales, 27832. 


100 


8 


200 

20 Washington, D. C. ——— I 
1 Columbus, N. Mex. 222 = 3 
50 New ree aeg Fa. Apr: 8, 1922 50 
TO tei vicccddonbuaselaus sepeexalaess arate ão.. 7 
55 55 
370 370 
10 10 
15 15 
200 200 
500 2, 500 
500 500 
200 200 
198 198 
52 52 
30 30 
38 38 


=o 


Remarks. 


Amd. omit, M. 
B51 * 


Canceled A 
128 5.8 A 


Canceled Mar. 
1922, D. 8. a 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued . 


Shipped. 
Ship from— 


Date. Number. 


Mar. 15,1922 New, Cumberland, Pa.| Apr. 8,1922 100 
2 

2 Pr ccccss Eroski Mlar. 30,1922 30 

OPE PETET 23 „ V Newport News, Va.. Apr. 4, 1922. 25 

d 30 |.. F N 2 N 30 

2 7% Vd S. VAEA 30 

20 

25. 

25 

50 

50 

84 

51 

10 

1,050 

175 

5,396 

100 

881 

25 

99 

20 

15 

15 

7 

20 

ENE eA EA T [Vee 4 

2,000 

50 

= 50 

45 

25 

20 

50 

30 

70 

30 

30 

38 

30 

50 


Square—Second cut, 
3-inch and 4-inch. 
Bastard cut— 

14-inch, 

Mill, second cut, 
Hand, Second cut, 
Half-round—Second 

cut, G- inch. 
Bastard cut— 

10-inch 


16-inch (feet)... 
Sinch (feet)............ L3-193 
9 haft, with wrenches.. 


res: 
Sha ow, Mind e IEA 


* 12 *.b d 33——'7ʃU 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


335 


— 13 575 2 


— * 


assorted 18-577 . . . do 


—— — 4 2ũ— «%:. . 3 


— —ö—ä—6—— 2 2 Newark, N. J... . Apr. 20,1922 
— EEA A Columbus, Ohio. . . . . Juno 1, 1922 


—ͤ— 2 4 2%. 4 22244 „ „ d. 


— — 1 . New Orleans, La. . . . . May 15, 1922 


——U—ñ— — œ«cͥ3m 4%“ nee eeeneeeneseenee — —— 


2 


8 E en B seie use f Bu g b Be 


eA 


2 2 È 
s $ $3 2 yÊ: 


—— — — 4 2 June 9,1922 


Req. E-1192 |...............| Schenectady, N. T. way 5, 1922 


LILL Camp Holabird, did. Apr. 35,1922 
Atlanta, Ga.. 


La... . May 15,1922 
—.—.. Apr. 20 1025 


— 
2 


25 
20 


100 
200 


— 


— 
2 


EE 
S888888 


‘| May 45,1923" 


eee) 


leet nen 3 
13-493 | Mar. 17,1922 
do 


3 8 wise eB8Ss ju 8 S8. 8888 » 


0 . 60 . . . 1.00 [le sae E Sone 88 o 1,000 
r E A ET NE R 
| 18-496 |.....do....... 1,000 | SPD seat erat, AE rA E E ee OPA E E 
ab inch. . . . I . 4 neo SED n | oE Ame bea! S R PA EN F 


en . . 14 A EEE . % e Fees iets eaten ß aon A 
Chisels, B. S.: 


13-197 .. . . . do. 


4,463 feet. 
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Ship from— Remarks. 


Bits, drill twist. . 13-197'] Mar. 17,1922 20 ( 828 28855 200 ‘ 
Chisels, wood socket firmer: 
13-197 |.....d0..-...- if SERS rer 50 
; “ 
L107 do. 4 


13-197 . . doo 50 | SPD C-1685D- 
51-52, 


Files. half-round, cabinet, 
10-inch. 
Files, . bastard, metal, 


—b— | ä H — * 


A eee ee 


Fee i 


ans, oll, one-half galion, 
Ss ee galva- 


fl ein, I- gallon, stenciled 
‘linseed spin, s 


Apr: 13, 122 
Apr. 14,1922 


Khaki (yards). rag 12. J. 40 . 5 
Olive drab 1 e 13-1202 0. , 

„pounetng (sheets)... 11355 Apr. 18 1022 100 SPD G-14993 
Belting, prsna 5852 ed 13-1355 sean 8 4 2 SPD C-14054 |. 


Hammers, han 
Oilstones, "wood-mounted. . L31358 |i... 
Levels, irons eee 13-1358 |..... oe 


PER G80 
PD C-14808 |. 

200 SPD 14810 
195 | SPD C-14821 |. 
105 | SPD C-14616 |. 


9 | SPD C-14913 |. 
2,200 | SPD O-14911 


ioga 8 r SPD C-12793 
SPD C-14510 
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o Materials furnished to State highway depart ment of Tennessee—Continued. 


Authority. 


tion an- 
E EFRE 


Machines, drillin arm 13-1359X Apr. 26,1922 5| SPD Os 
Finch 3 HETS 13-1350X 0. 200 | SPD C-14si9 |.. 
20 SPD C-14821 |.. 


2 „Mo 
New Cumberland, Pa. May 10, 1922 


hand, assorted. 
Drills, rock, 6} feet by Linch. 13-1438 Apr. 2, 1922 
San Antonio, Tex May 5,1922 


me L3-1439 | Apr. 24, 1922 


0 
Camp Jesup, G 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
Camp Holabitd Md 


Do. 
Casings, Gorge 880 centi- 
meters b timeters 


1% 2 3 (35) (lot). 
. Camp Normoyle, toby May 3,1921 
S i -«| Jeffersonville, Ind.. Jure 16,1921 
Inner tubes, 35 by 44 inches 12-9663 | Mar. 3,1922 Camp Jesup, PRES Apr. 2, 


Do. x 8 921 
Packard, spare paris (lot). SPac-s8 | July 20,1920 
Peerless, spare parts (lot). SP-13 | Apr. 121920 


ee t at a — 


3 SPA-27 | May 21, 1920 1 e 
r SPA-82 | Dec. 10,1920 1 
WAT a ea SPA-104 | Dec. 9, 1920 1 
SRep-2 Mar. 22, 1 y Field, Va 8 
Biss spars pais st] e e , i | AE "im 
8 «ss an. 31, T. 
Buick, spare parts, springs. SB-14 | July 24,1920 14 


Dodge, „spare parts (lot) SDG-8 Dee. 5,1921 JJJT*FTTCCTCTCCC0 es Camp Jesup, Ga.......| Dec. 8, 1921 
5 . SF-2 Jan. 31,1920 1 Tr. 9043 |. ‘| Port Clinton, Ohio. . Mar. 1, 1920 
5 Aug. 3,1920 1 . Muscle Shoals, Ala. Nov. 5, 1920 
ase) SFWD-22 | Mar. 1,1920 23 957 Pier, Chi- Mar. 2,1920 
a ca 2 
F. W. D. trucks, brackets | 8FWD-22 |..... 8 ien ie psesenalenuss do.. 
= WB. trucks (1 i box}, (sets). 
cks, spareparts] SFWD-29}| June 4, 1922 B ilacboaghcpadsncesslacauavassccabes Camp Pike, Ark...... June 8, 1922 


G. vg C., . SGMC-s July 20, 1920 r „Md. . Nov. 15, 1920 


Heavy avia 


e Gee cecal | BRASI 
Light and ers aviation, SA-25 July 1, 1920 
re parts (lot). La 
198 oe radiators SLA-13 Nov. 2, 1920 ff.... claenbaaieaase bid 
Ligh aviation spare parts SLA-18 | Nov. 30, 1920 E TET RRR 22 ĩ⸗!˙ 


c Nov. 15, 1920 
Jeffersonville, Ind.... Dee. 9, 1920 


87-400 Mar. 20, 1922 Camp Normoyle, Tex. Ave 1, 1922 
Rae do. . Camp Holabird, Md... Apr. 5,1922 
0 ST-412 Apr. 25,1922 RB ees nea cn Fem rd AT 3 Apr. 29,1922 
Tractor, Holt, 20-ton, spare 12-446 | Feb. 3,1920 1 { 1 805 11 1 Ja Island Arsenal, \May 18, 1920 
8 ey tic Bier * L2- 2707 Aug. 14, 1920 1 | O8-2710157A | Sept. 7.1920 Seba bY Sean Rap ras Ne Verge Sept. 23, 1920 
spare i 
Vim, spare parts (lot) 9 SVim-1 | Sept. 5, 1920 1 Tr. 90433 ee. Camp Holabird, Md. . Nov. 15, 1920 
spare parts for va- L2-4184 | Mar. 1,1921 3| SPD-E-1083 |............... Camp Kearney, N. 7 Apr. 6. 1921 
riety raised pier (boxes). 
Riker, s epee) SRik-5 June 6,1921 es Camp Holabird, Md June 20,1921 
2 — -|  SMise21 Aug. 23,1920 ra Camp Jesup, Ga 3 ty 
neigh > % 9 0 
1 Tr. 9043 
14 SPD 11507 | 
1 OPO ee sae hang. 9,1919 | Detroit, Mich. Sept. 5, 1919 
8 Te PONS ETI esos ys 3 Pier, Chi- Feb. 26, 1920 
cago 
2 i Kenosha, Wis 
1 O8-274470 | Apr. 19, 1920 8 Ind. x 
„ Tr GOS [sos Sie | Toledo, Ohe 2.2222. 
1 OS-275136 | Apr. 29,1920 | Kokomo, Ind... . . June 30,1920 
1 8-275188 Camp Knox, E AE ESTRI ARE 
1 OS-275136 |.. = i Holabird, Md. . Aug. 18, 1920 


8 


SE sg 8 8 


eee 8 


—B i ee 


8 „ 


~ 


ee - 


te pah ee 


„„ „ 8 8. 


JUNE 28, 


* ed to 
Na am 
ban, Vu. 


Partially canceled 
Jan. a, 1921. 


Seah bee s 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE, 


lengths of hose 
Sent ha Ma 


i tet) e 
-inch (ſeet) . . 
a is (feet)... 


ails, sixpenny, 
100 ds 
Ne ag per keg. 3 


Rail, 23 nds feet)... ... 
EN. Ripon 


nette air, 4-foot lift, Vul- 
Detonators, Ne. S. 5.60... 
10-ton, 
Seri ay comp. Dravo- 
yle, 
oe Thew steant, capac- 
“yard. 


Ne P. B. H. 
acks, telescopic sere 
4 inches. 


Shovels, D-handle.......... 


June 3, 1922 
Nov. 1921 


3, 

25 
Dee. am 
June 1920 
„„ 
Sedo eee 

do 


June 29,1920 


July 12,1920 
5 


GA 5 1555 


do 
Aug. 16,192) 


July 21,1920 


12.85 00 
13, 1920 


9 7. 00 


Derrick, stiff. Jeg, ton 


Hoist, steam: 
25-horsepower, 
3drum, 15-horsepower, 

Mundy. 
Cable, pow steel (feet)..... 
Jacks, french... 
Spikes, 10-inch: (pounds)... . 
Machine, magneto hand- 

blasting. } 


Detectors, circuit........... 


12-3416 


Materials free highway depitrtment of Tennersee—Continued. 


Authority. Shipped. 
Quan- Ship from— 7 
tity. p Remarks. 
Date. Number. 
11.2222 4 . Camp Pike, Ark June 1922 1 
1 Gamp Hoia Holabird, Md. 2 ia 1 
1 — Srani 9, 
i Baltimore, Ad. ... 
1 
1 

C occa SAT A. S. B., Norfolk, Va- SR TEER. 

1 68-8885 Aug. 27, 180 Aneor, Obiora. - Get. di 
1] O8-279860A |..... bee A 1 
75 o% July, 20,1920 | Seven Pines, Vi 
2 os fea e de r 25 

5 %% OS-279818-B) Sept. 2, 192 Augusta, Ga..... 8,500 
20 | OS-270818A | A 1920 |... 

Lio OSATA ec 45 1 05 
10 1.000 
1 1 
2 2 

1 
3 
2 
3 
200 


1 Portlock Yards, Va. . ] Aug. 18,1929 1 
Sgn New Cumberland, Pu.] Oct. 12,1920 8 
2 EIAN pt. 16,1920 | Chgo. Storage Depot. . Nov. 17,1920 1 |}Cancotiation. 


49) O8-2710276A t. Fy 1920 Jacksonville, Tenn 

167 5 ses do hee Sayaka 
2| O8-271 A 
SPD L460 


730 
2⁵⁰ SPD IN 


. 
180 | 88 14885 
2 9 AB., Keatney, N. J...| Mar. 14, 1921 
mH US Yose (aiani, F.. Nor. 29,1920] 00 
1, Kae 2 AB,, Kearney, N. J. J Mar. 14,1991 180 
1 50001 |... ay, Norfolk, Va. . . . . Sept. 17,1920 1 
1 
SPD 19717 
400 1{ salos, 29068 
1| OS-27110624 
i| O8-27110824 
1| OS-2711062A 
1 228 
Sales, 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


Date. 


Nov. 20, 1920 


Nov. 24, 1920 


Dec. 23,1919 
Dec. 24,1920 


Dec. 30,1920 
Nov. 20, 1920 


9 dies (set) 


uthority. Shipped. 
from— 
= — — 
» Va 


A 
Ship 
No. 
0827120000 . Penniman 


ATE June 10,1921 


OS-2712934 | Dec. 20,1920 | Curtis Bay, Baltimore, Dec. 29,1920 


Md 


S . Washington, D. C. . . Jan. 15,1920 
SPD-131%9 Pittsburgh, Pa. Feb. 1,1921 
S 5 V New Cumberland, Pa.| Feb. 14,1921 

F asset Mitchel Field, Long | Dec. 11,1920 

Island, NY. A 


1 


~ o 


Se S838 Ease exexBs. 


p 
— 


— 


„ Fase 


oot 5 


0 


18 


— 


— 
w 


~w 8 — „ „% 6 0 


JUNE 28, 


Remarks, 
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Materials furnished ta high wa department of Tennessee—Continued. 


Item. 


(feet). 

Screw drivers (to Rog- 
ersville). 

Pumps, hand, n- 

der (to e). 

Handles, maul (to 

Caliper, pocket slide, Star- 

itt 


heating oe S n do. Feb. 16, 1921 
Lathes, Goodail-Pratt, No. 12-3886 |... do.. ; do. e 
125, complete. 
Wheelbarrows for brick or 


tone. 

ramen, back saw, No. 20.. 
Braces, trench... . 
Frames, hack saw, No. 10.. 
8 100 f eet, No. 


Pum ps, hand, lin 
Cutter, "bolt 50 No. 3.. 
Pot, melting, with handle 

F 
Blocks, swage, placksmith’s 
Drills, braced, Millers Falls 


"E 


0. 48. 
„steel, No. 3 R. I., 
24. 
9 
Fr No 110, size 
a wood, 3 set, 
Levels 2275 fee 
an 
Squares, steel: $ 


nos BE ose ores? pores 


b by 24 by 12 
8 Bock 
et, fiber (6 per set). 


1 


Chisels 3 3 i do Feb. 16,1921 
Bars: 


Saws, carpenter’s back 
Single “sheaves, 2 Tak . 
Handles: 


— NeBE- 


3 pocket, Signal 
V * ” 
Corps. 


* 
: 
` 

. 
. 
. 
. 

N 

. 


2 . 


` 
. 
` 
pi 
p 


GON GRESSIONAL RECORD-—-HOUSE. 


Trallers, wheel. .......--- 


i Rayo (ae (new). meu } 


tion 


for | 

Pyar craned (boxes). 
Axes, various weights...... 
Lanterns, complete * 


Covers, canvas, for ammu- 
nition bodies. 
Setter, hydraulic tire, com- 


horsepower,, 


Drills, track, Buda type. 
Globes, lantern, red 
Spades, D handlo 


Shovels, short handle 
Harness, 6-mule, aR 


e 


—kn!. 2 


8. P., D handles, new.. 
R. P., D handles, new. 


rg y pA TA Adee Deal No. 7) 


D ; commi 

0 soa A un 
Wi 

ustable ou Skea 


ter, 
8 canopy (for lo- ton 


tractors). 
Tires, solid, with disk steel 
8 by 10, heavy 


Saws, hand rip, 28-Inch, 5- 


0. 


12-4101 


Jan. 12, 1921 
0 
Jan. 18, 1921 


Feb. 6, 1021 
Feb. 15, 1921 
Mar. 1, 1921 
Mar. 3, 1921 
„„ 


ee 
es o eee 


"Mar. 11, 1021 
Mar. 12, 1921 
Mar. 19,1921 


do. . 


.o ee 


elende 


Mar. 21, 1921 
Mar. 26, 1921 
Mar. 21, 1921 
Mar. 29, 1921 
6, 1921 


beet Pn 
PARR. ATTER 


Apr. 


Apr. 9, 1921 
Apr. 11, 1921 


Apr. 13,1921 
Apr. 19, 1921 


Apr. 23, 1921 
ed. 
May 2, 1921 


1 . 


ee 


ba! Columbus, Ohio.......} Mar. 10,1921 | -2,280 

72 e- Gee ... .. E P FIREA | 9;000 

Pd hike at ease Fort Ben}. Harrison, | Mar. 7,1921 5 

140 { Governors Island,N.Y. Apr. 0,1921 140 
R 8 Camp McClellan, Ala. . . do .... Canosled “Mar, 7} 

4 9 Camp Ketrny, N.J...| Apr. 6, 1021 10 

D E-1604 
wo h “Balos 10s Baltimore; Md........| Apr. 16,1921 | 100 
16 "Bales 3107 „ e AREEN A. PTA 16 
‘i palos 51700 RN / ER o C g e 

eee e ä 7 

10 SPD 1 Ea suse dake Chicago, III. „ weet 8 Apr. 10, 
1921, D: S. 

6 | SPD 1671 ME ARD Columbus, Ohio.) Mar, 29,1921 6 

/ / AS übe e. 2 

16 RA-1012 Raritan Arsenal, N. J. Apr. 7,1021 15 

1 (S BISAHN N Mar, 13,1921 | Jeffersonville, Ind.....| Apr. 30,1921 1 

A SA E Phillipsdale, R.T...... Mar, 23,1921 1 

qr 

E ENNE TERENE EEE. TEAT EAL, CET 1 

Z (Ä 8 3 

AI... e GS. ele 2 

1 

Parar New Cumberland, Pa.| May 2,1921 3 
Se esto, MOAB. eee. | EETA SORTAN ae ‘by War 

wH BED es Abr. 29, 1921 150 

LIH PERAS . . J Brooklyn, N. V. . . May 21921] 1, 100 

W OOS Philadelphia, Pa...... Aug. 18, 1921 200 

35 Schenectady, N. V.. . . May 2,1921 35 

20 -SPD 1006s ed TAS S cue | ale roca ALONE) 

1 3 A May 20,1921 1 

29 EriePro N Apr. 1921 2 

Port . Ohio. 3 

2 400 ( SEDE Kearney, N. . May 20 1021 2400 

200 SPD 16223 Schenectady, N. T. . Juna 1, 1921 188 

1 «| Rowen, W. Va........| July 20 1921 ws 

30 2006-11 J Camp Jesup, Ga. . June 6, 1921 8⁰ 

EA ae Gi 814 Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . May 19,1921] 1, 256 

o 83 N 40. . . .. 4,800 

1 2180 Aero cg Tune 1,1921 1 

IIIA 10 

1 ‚—ͤ—— •4Q·-. eee eee eee ee eee eee 1 

100 hiveseuastaivecieew Se eee) eee 100 

I BALL N AnA A teuceetebevcccclatbe ODicenee: 4 15 

Wanne tenen. do ie ene ee do P| 15 

20}. Erle Proving Grounds, Ma 1921 20 

. Ogn Ohio.’ . 
U eerst seeed Camp Jesup, Ga ieee May 24, 1921 52 
61 ( 858 3280 . ...- Jeffersonville; Ind.. . Jane 13, 1921 61 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


Desks, Army field, new 
Hacor pick, 36-inch (car- 


May 14,1921 


June 27,1921 
July 19, 1921 


A L 2-510 do 


N cs hb by Biches, 


June 14, 1921 


£ 
% 5] Om - 828 of # 


ee Ze ca et 


meat a at 


arine der, oe No. 20. 20, “deep-hole 3 
hi belt drive. 


June 18, 1921 
June 22, 1921 


8 SPD 20117 Camp Humphreys, Va o Canceled WD. 
. 8 — pon 55 NY... Sept. 8, 1921 


682714510 = A III. Aug. 10,1921 


30 SPD SE-1510 
33289 
e 241 | SPD SE-1511 


eaves! woe 265 | SPD SE-1513 
ee SE-1517 


33290 

SPD SE-1518 
33231 

SPD SE-1519 
33232 

SPD SE-1520 
Sales 33293 


SPD SE-1521 
S324 
SPD SE-1523 
3325 
SPD SE-1524 
33296 


12.8519 00. 2,000 {SPD SE-1412 


12-3519 . . . do. . . . 2,300 {SPD SELS 
12-6519 |.....do........ eee 


L25563 | July 12, 1021 4 


No. 1 
steel, t 18 by 18 
by . 
Jacks, badger No. ö, cap. 3 T.] IL2-5388 


Grinders, Webster & Perk: 
Wheels, emery, for above 


side cutting, Sinch.. 
Bers. wrecking............. 
Chisels: 


Aug. 10,1921 
‘Aug. 11, 192i 


2 
12-5389 . . . do 3 O8-2714550B 


68 | OS-2714550B 
87 | OS-2714550B 


9596 


Rope and pulleys (box)... 


150 pounds 
Motor, induction, H1 foot 
6 inches, a, 20 noun 


E Dy 2 fet 6 inches by 


pai” vec 200 


oft by 4 teet by 10 


$ ovi ead, straight, 
with ment (pieces eces), 
‘air 2 


‘cot-diameter 
foot 2 inch face, 100 


10-inch diameter —4 
124 inch face, 1 


T Perched, 
rack, O curves 
Trolleys, for overhead track 


(sets). 
Tank, oil, 4 by 4 by 3 feet.. 
Pump for tan rah Soh Ba 


il 
o chine, S b 5by3 5 
ge Howe 6-by 


4 feet 6 — — — 2 ſeet 
—— 300 pounds, 


Fan No. 1, 
ators, 3 by steak bys 
* po 


30-inch drop, 


bore. 

Clutch for shaft, 12 by 10 
eh 12 è 

Clute b. 12 by 10 by 14h 


Maing partote eee 12 by 10 


cin 1 complete, 
12 by 10 by 1} inches. 


ace and baci 22 feet by 
t 15 feet b inches.. 
, track. — 


— * 


oot to 
171004 C: Rio boot to 


poe 
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Materiats furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


L2-5654 | July 12,1921 -| Amatol Ordnance | Aug: 4,1921 
Reserve Depot, 
tol, N. J. 
LI . . do Neeb 52242 „» . . d. sse 
12-5354 esse 
12-3654 


LIBSA [. . . do. 


12-5654 . . do 
L-A [. . do ono 


LIOA . . do 
0 e 


12-5684. .. do. 
LOSA [ . 40 


— —— —— —— 


12-8654 -... 


12-5654 . . . . do — 
12-5654|.....d0....... 


TA-SB5A {22 . do 4 . 
LABH |.....do....... Bille ves 


12-5644 |.....do....... 2 
12-5654 . . do 2 
L2-5654 . . . do — 
12-5654 T OTN 1 
12-5654 |..... ADi oc disse 2 
12-8661 . 0 . 1. be | 
LASA . . . do 14. 925 1 
R covslachesvivitkdescchnesuawsausta 1 
12-5654 |... 8 EI KTK 1 
11. 1 

14. 1 

1 1 

200 | SBD 1032•11 200 

400 SPD-10333-8 400 

1,000 | SPD-10333-9 |. 1,000 


JUNE 28, 


1922. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—- HOUSE. 9597 
* 
— — SONOS LOIN. 
Item. Date. = Ship from— Remarks. 
e 
Steel, round, C. D.: 
H by 13inch steel July 13,1922 500 | SPD-10333-11 Curtiss plant, Buffalo, July 25, 1921 500, 
Sony Il-iuch steel“ 12-5663 |... 8 100 SPD-10338-12 . caa o>s0 S A as a 100, 
in le. 
aby “Tinch steel} 12-5663 |... d. + 300 | SPD-10333-13 f.. ... .. do. Seer eae A 300 
nds). 
HCD. cath a 038] 132.5863 AO: Smad 100 SPD-10333-14 . . S SAE TENES 100 
2 by boet (po 4 e 100 | SPD- 1083-15 . . <2 a E RITON AER nr ER 100 
e July 18, 161 2. e Pittsburgh, Pa........ Aug. 8,1921 | 2,000 
(See bandel 
‘broad, Canadian |} 12-5710 |..... 3 600 eee e 40. 2554) 600. 
pattern, 
Handles, pickax, new July 18, 1 2,0 Sl 34041 . Chieng, Ill. „| Sept. 5, 1021 2.0 
e foot. wn, L |... 40. . ee Chicago, Til., depot. . Aug. 19,1921 300 
“Lang, nate, round July 19,1921 | 5,000 ( SPD BSH | Newport News, Va.. Aug. 25,1921 | 5,000 
5 square | I-57 d. ... 38,000 9 8 ö Sept. 3, 1021 3,000 
Short handle, roma | 12-5776 |..... fe... | | 6,000: SED BS 5,000 | 3,000. 
point. SPD E-2012 
Barometers, aneroid........ July 20,1921 10 Reg. E-3598 2 
Braces: i 
Bit, Wineh............) 12-8851 .. . 8 R B. 8., Norfolk, Va.....| Sept. 3, 101 N40 
Ratchet, Inch, Sweet.| 1.2.8833 S 60 BED 5E-140 . 
eee e eee July 21,1921 300 gales 24487 | 
5, one-man, E-3400 
$-foot. TERS , A a eeen ea AEA 
fams Mand, crosseut, 20-0) 12.5011 |... do 300 SPD 25 . epee! 
SPD E SH? 
r PEE 5, 000 { 33503 
Saws, pana, aS, bang; a, 300 | SPD NE-5i4 
Table, for dri 1 SPD N 4 . Penniman Ord. Ress 
; press, 10-inch, 1 E81 Depot = 
a. i 
Blower, forge, 24-ineh, Buf- 1 CS-2714583 0. 
Pulley, 2 Finch inch C8271 
— inch Boos. < 
Sizes. . 
Bars: 
PAI RV E R 2 
Lever, 25-inch len; s 5 
6 inches (pieces). 5 
Bingh 
e rope... 2 
* 2 
eave, 1 iron, 1 wood. 
Triple, wood, 1. 3 
ma side wheel, je | L25951 |.....do.... 6 
n ock, 
Detachable unk, No.62 | 2-051 do 10 10; 
Beroe Sh by Ay cies 3 2 wf" 
un i 
` TA tient). e 2 i 
— “Tha 2 ee 2 
wheel, on 8 Gen De- | A 10,1921 8 
chassis, Velie. pot Jeffersonville, zd | 
Belting: ` 
Leather, Sinch, 2- 
(teet). ply 4, 
Rubber, tinch, 7-ply 
Rubber, 10-inch, 7-ply 
y gha mare 
e T pagan 
(pounds) 1 
Rope, manila, inch, new 
Pum: rotary, No. 2, 12-8001] Ang. 1, 1021] 88s OS27146117-A Aug. 8,1921 | Toledo, Ohio.. 
— 3 
Axes, double bit, new... 12-6102 f do 33799 | Schenectady, N. V.. Aug. 23, 1921 5% 
eee ＋ 11 | EELT, Fort Mason, Call. . Oct. 31921 170! 
Mattocks: ! 
Pick, 6pound....... SA 1,000 1,00" 
mat 
LJO, pound 500 ere 
Adz eye, S- pn.. 400° 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


Authority. 
Item. 0 Ship from 
—.— 

Picks: 

RR, 6 to 7 pounds 

Clay, 6 to 7 pounds 

Tamping pee 
Trail 1}-ton..... 


lers, chassis, m 
Grousers for 10-ton Holly 
tractor. 
Axes, without handles 34089 
Axes, short handle . Canceled Sept, 12, 
1921, D. 5. 


Planes: „ 
Joint er . I-81] Aug. 11, O % 100 Sale 34055 EEN Schenectady, N. ¥....| Sept. 13,1921 


Wrenches, monkey, Sinch.. 
A 


by Linch. 
Metal, 6 feet 1 inch 
diameter. 


nares, T, maple wood, 


‘Tripods for plane tables: 
16 by 16inohes......... 8 FE EN Chitaga, AA 
15 by 15 inches Req. E-3710- D. 40 . 075° 
Boards, plane table: 
SPD E-2019 
16 by 16 Inches Nese . 71e. b 
15 by 15 inches 


New Vork TTF PNS 
Axes, without handles Seales ie hoe ie: St. Louis, Mo., depot.“ Sept. 23, 192 
Saws, crosscut, one-man, 

with handle, 6 feet long.’ Building C, Chicago | Sept. 14,1921 
A. S. B., Boston, Mass. Sept. 2, 1921 


New Cumberland, Pa. Sept. 1, 1921 
Washington, D. L F 


fi 

Axes, short handle, M. D. S. 

Axes, steel, with handles: 
Double bit, new. = 3482 Philadelphia, Pa...... 


single bit, new JJC 


feed g 
Sleeve, Natco, inch OD, | 132-668 . doo. 1 . GO. d. . . 
No. 1 Morse taper. 


Multi oh gee bear- PEEN E T 
ae nih 13-inch 
e, 13-in 
comp., cast B-750-4. 
Spindle, complete, 13-inch 
sleeve case. 


lete. 

Dil, mainspindlehousing, 
with shaft and change 
gears, complete. 

Beule beam: 

moy 12 by 18 inches, 


owe. 
4 by 6 foot piran- 

er screw 
ting, 3 by oleet by 2i 
Mattocks, pick, heads only. 
Picks, railroad, heads only. EX. fae 
Rope, 8 inch 


1922. 


10-inch black japanned } 
es, new. 
Sinch, black 3 
handles, new. 
Cloth, emery (qulres) 
wr oe storage, Edison, 
21-cell, 


9 3 } 


by 61 
rétephones: 


L. B. 
ad 
1910. 

Buzzer. 

Inter. W. E. 
Batteries, oe. Edison.. 
Rope, man 

Pinch, 8 in 1,200 

fi oils, new. } 
inch, oils nev. 
foot acer ke new. 
Shovels, eable, 


gr round peint, No. 
Wrenches, monkey: 


isinch, railroad railroad special, 


els, Loche 
Levels 3 engineering, 


Pos steel, octagonal, 
range. 

Poles, steel, range, 6-foot... 

Poles, octagonal, wood, 
range, 8-foot. 

Eae hexagonal, sight, 8. 


12-2162 


L2-2162 
12-2187 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


Authority. 
— P< 
No. Date. 
Sept. 6,1921 29 ( SED 2408 . . . . . Washington, D. O. .. J Oct. 13,1921 29 
par P AANS. ik og Pend J do. 555 7 
Sept. 3, 1921 50 OS 27140 . Penniman Ord. ores Sept. 24, 50 
Sept. 6,1921 9 oft Sept. 8,1921 {New ae, Yank Cy, A. b 2, 1922 4 
ai do......-| 3000 ae E E A E R T e | S00 
pd, ANA, r PRE. EA T abe 2 
AE 80. / ⁵ ↄ ↄ ?; — 
eye 4 3 8451257 pt. o., 1621 0 Cern: Ga Signal Sept. 22, 1921 3 
Sots OTTEN E Sane CE Hees A 2 
. W-1015 | y 
baw e K. ows f. 40. . . ( anatom D. C» Neept. 21,1901 6 
sept. 13, 101 , 0 [SPD XE aa. Oct. 20,1921 | 6,000 
seses do 5,000 „„ 4,962 
aed r 2,000 „ 2,000 
5 5⁰⁰ Nov. 26,1921 500 
50 Oct. 20,1921 -40 
7 
26 
60 
6 
120 
7 
5 
90 
6 
Si)” ORISA As cc . ROA A ENT 
12 —— — 
1 
1] OS-270337A do S 
1 
1 4 
1 
14 
60 
132 
155 
1 
4 X. 0. pera aie eee eee. 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
. 1 
3 2 
8 6 
lpia, PLES x 4 
3 . eee 6 EN ETS 4 A 
—— 2 2 A „ ²—-— 8 
FAS 3 1 OS 27974 CCW 
ee 8 5 Pah "pee : 
ra 4 e 5 
ae "TRS 246 OT 246 
3 SO} OS A. . do . dg. r d. 50 
ESP P 25,000 Aug. 12,1920 | 25,000 
June 22,1920 3 July 8, 1920 23 
June 23, 1920 28 July 14, 1921 28 
SPD1 
E eases 7H See Pullman, Nl... . . . J Aug. 23, 72020 7 
SPD 14635 
Ne 8 Sales 27547 e sicscaahjscwsGOvectccanctecsons | — A s 
nent 40. a SED 12718 Pur 30, 1020 . . 40. . . . . . . . do. 4 
2 9 21 O8-279316A | July 1,1920 | Leaside, Ontario......| July 24, 1920 2 


10 delivered. 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


Item. 


June 9 4 . . J . Pullman, II . otsas 


12-2240 


L224 doo 10 OS-279306A | June 30,1920 | Port Clinton, Ohio. . Sept. 24, 1920 10 


Cars, dump, tyan, 
gauge, steti, -shaped, 
ood. 
be mee a eee eee. eee. 50 
6 by 8inch, double cyl- |  § L2-2244|.....do....... 
Mader, gubi e dram, 
ouae with boiler, 


doubl: 
cylinder, 7 by 10inch, 
with boller and der- 


drum, with| 12-2249 |.....do....... o hc caver 


Hoisting, single 
y_2 inch turbine en- 
1 
ches. hand, 2 handles, | 2-226 . . do. 8 SPD 128233 


Sept. 21, 1 50 


He 
i 


(piece). 
I- ch, rubber, 35 feet 
ece). 
inch, rubber, 10 feet 


88 B p we 


blade, new. 
Chut 2 11 feet, 15 
8 at top. 


Springs, spiral, for dump 
2 inches high 
e 


eee 8888 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennseese—Continued. 


terns: 

No. 2 Dietz railroad .... 
No. 65 Dietz railroad ... 
No. 75 hot blast 

i No. 0 Branty........... 


lobes: 

Red, for above lanterns. 

White, for above lan- 
terns. 


T: hand, 16-inch 
‘square base. 


square 
Boxes, first-aid, Nos. 3, 12, 
My, with pairs of stretch: 


Stretchers, erte extra palrs 


8 152 h f Espases 
ru 

5 lanterns. 

Lanterns, railroad, without 


5 


„ „ B Se — „ „ 


— 


Do 
Steam, $-inch (feet). 
Water (alvagon i: 
(feet). 


1 ink, 5 
„ with handles.. 
t, with peavy 14 


Sies Nen 8 8 8 8 § 8 ag 


8 
oat mE 


Benaton 


€} inches wide, double 
toot! 1 88 be 
long, dou 
handle. 
€} inches wide, double 
a 8 saw, 
inches long, double 
Single tooth crosscut 
Bet Dea ani 
ee! , dou 
e. J 
Single tooth, crosscut | L2-2043A |..... 
SI fect — 
handle. 


XLII——605 


Item. 

Saw—Continned. 
Singla tooth, cresscut 
saw, Úf wide, 


e. 

Double tooth, crosseut 
5} feet 1 double 

A e 

handle. 185 

Double non crosscut 
3 leet 1 but 
§ ong, dow 
handle. 


dinein took, rosscut 

Single t ci 

saw, 63 inches wide, 
e 


51 feet long, doubl 
handl "3 


e. 
Double 
saw, 5} 


wid 
5} feet 10 
Handle. 


long, double 


Bingle tooth, crosscu' 
74 inches wide} 5} feck 
long, double Handle. 
Prowl a Tat 
es i 
long, double handie. 
Gaskets, red rubber, 6 by 
11 by & inches thick. 
Carbide, drum union, 100 
pounds net. 
Torch, pint size, pyramid. . 


Washers, square, 5 b 
finches, with 1 
3 


Rubber, rainbow 
Tee, black C 7584 
Cross, C. I. black, 5 by 5 by 


3 by 3 inches. 
9 eus t- iron, blavk, 


erproof rolls). 
No: W Barrett, weath- 
erproof (rolls). 
. tar, 38-inch, 4-ply 


Pune! 
sizes. 

Drill, stone, 1} by 26 inches. 

Frames, manhole, with 
covers, 4 by 3 feet by 14 


(pounds). 
Mauls: IRI 
n ou 

Pikne, withou 
ener face 
pound, double- 
striking, without 
5 
triking,. Wit hou 
handles 


idles. 
&poun double-face, 
pane with handles 


GONGRESSIONAL REGORD—HOUSBE. 


Materiale furnished to high way department of Tennessee Continued. 


i Authority. 
. tion Date- . 


No. Date. 


L2- 201A ——.1 2 22777 . Neville Island; Fa. .. Aug. 3, 1920 


—— — 1 


L2- 20434 11— . —L([l —— do. e da 


La- OA 


2 .. n se scsceverascen|sbaneOn's «cons 


S dena 


1————— c d 2 200 
D eea ee eee de n cee. 
AO E T S TA do... 
A eecs cee AEFT e — 4 — —· d ——U— . t . do. nae 
1. eee do. . . . . do 


PFF <csavccsccunne]stnesOO¥> saves 
1 22 „Ve 4 edo. . . . .. . do. 


IIe eee eee do. eee EE do. 


der. 
R. . 


— 


„ ee 


JUNE 28, 


Oo ea e| 
Ship rom Remarks. 
Date. Number. 


1 


„En i ogiscs 


on GeO 


8.a 8 


* 


1922. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 9603 
Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continned. 
Item, Renae: |) eee Ship from— Remarks. 


andles: 
No. 2 crooked Dayton 
Wa 


Running Wie galvanized 
. „0 by s by 4 by l 


inch roller (piece). 
Supports, conveyor (pieces). 
Conveyors: 


eces), 
Section. curved ( ) - 
Bucket, . 
, concrete. 


, miscellaneous struo- 
5 steel for supports 


rath 
Metal, 4 by 86 by 92 

e 
Steel, 34 by 681 inches, 
20 Ln ae approxi- 

oil 5 Was 
motor 9950 
Paint, red (barrels) 
Oil, Som! ron sad geen 

lackmere, 


(yards). 
Leather, yf-inch (feet). 
Calipers , firm joint, 
1inch, No. 110. 
Handles. 


tity. 
rá No, Date. 


ä—2727*ͤ» 


state ee 2 . 
ä—— e tress 


— 14. 4 „ eee EE 


e 200 
EERI r L E T EA N 
weet. do. 20,000 | SPD-E-11526 |..............,|..---do.. 
May 13, 1922" 90,000 | SPD-E-11527 
do. 10| SPD-W-1179 |. 
20 | SPD-W-1179 |. 
20 | SPD-W-1179 |. 
8 
75 
100 
2 20 
ata 833 ooo ( ( Heer 
1 8 2⁰⁰ 


NEIN.. e 
SFPD-NE-I 28 onaf 
SPD-NE-1332 . 4 ꝗ do 
SPD-NE-1332 |....... ee do 


SPD-NE-1332 |... 
SPD-NE-1332 |... 


BER. a 8 8 2 8 


w = 
-a o 


sesassssesessjessesesess 


Seel 


as 88 


Ss s 2 88 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Camtinued. 


11 5 and staples, sirap, 


8 8 
an, butt, 14 by 14-inch 
Butt, 2-inch scare. 
Nivners, tack cutting, 12. 
Sense, box 
Tene, Hinch file, 16- 


Pie ‘inch file, 16-inch) 
Deviled boner Finch 


Pfad. 2 1 file, Inch 
ais braces 16inch 


SPD-NE-1346 
8P D-NE-1H46 |. 


SPD-NE-1346 |. 


SPD-NE-1242 


SPD-NE-1332 
SPD-N E-132% 
SPD-NE-1299 


SPD-NE-Li71 J. 
SPD-NE-1178 


SPD-NE-1178 
PD-NE-1319 


Stones, oil, assorted 


Wheel, emery for sharpen- |SPD-NE-1319 
Dies’ Nye thread-cutting, Amatol Arsenal, Ham- May 26, 1922 
assorted sizes (sets). monton, N. J. 
Sonts; oil, wood mounted, SPD-E-11282 |... cece ee Norfolk, Va... TOE 
Wheels, e Cta, by 1è TAITA ly A Pen "1: csc cncmcce<culsuésamcdul 
{nch and4 by by inch. Mass. 


SPD-CANA 


Juno 1,1922 
do. 


Tents, storage, with poles.. . Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Blocks, tackle, steel. 13-1633 5 Columbus, Ohio... 
Lenses, for Dietz side lamps 500 Rock Island, M... 
Sledges, 11 d. d 


Grease, 


transmission 
ott à 


2 
5 
88888 Bs 


y 


pa 
P 


-do. 
... "New Cumberland, Pa. 
ee ole ..| Schenectady, N. ¥... 
SPPD-E-11790 4 4 
SPD-E-I1790 
SPD-E-117986 


May ‘22, 1922 
6, 1922 8, 000 
3 1 


— 4 — 1 


do. e do. . 20, 000 


2 


SPD-E-11744 
SPD-E-1746 
SPD-E-11703 
SP D-E-11696 


ree B 
88888 . Asse 8888 88 


ners 
Stones, whet, farriers“, io- 
inch, 


1922. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 9605 


ed. 


Materials furnished to highway department of 


Shipped. 
Item. Ship from— 
Date. 


—— 0 enese 3, 000 


1 Z 2 1 

Disks, Alex ite 4 18-1827 J... d 2 s 200 

Duck, yf nt alan ct L3- 8,900 
weights 
Heaters, 


Spano 200 

PR P sienna 1,000 

PES 13-1967 |..... 800 

Handy, flush pattern. I3-1967 40. 1,000 

Sans, al, Lich by 12inch. 3 OD. sases 5 

Bits, assorted ....... 13-2466 982 

Cutters, assort 27 

Handles, 8,545 

Dies, assorted.. 8 

, coal... 17 

Tapes, assorted. 52 

Stones, oil 59 

„tool 68 
. „ 2s r 13 — 

ws, eroas⏑HZ. . I-28 65 

oe 8 

Ho 4 TANIO iion sen 3 

ts, assorted 12 

assorted..... 28 

656 

172 

1,961 

12 

11 

5 55 

Pincers, farrier’s, 14-inch .. 21 

Grindstone, 3 rubber (feet) — 618 

sae 1 

92 

4 

95 

237 

2 

7¹ 

14 

5¹ 

6 

92 

658 

3 

4,524 

116 

1 — — 8 

June 3, 1922 800 

„ be seh co amt lin lowcevapksuneslencenancsenscucicecs Mi cic tecasaacantssteswea beyt 2,500 

r do. 3,000 

E NN A K . clsvarane ras 

Watervliet, N. Y. 
— A Ihc plewaashenwa=cLiwaqacs “nates acheave linea ta cen Sais tne venelianken ents subecee 


30 in 
Braces, ratchet, bit, 8 to} 132507 
12 inch. 


2 inch. 
Gauges, marking, carpen- | L3-2507 
8. 
Mill, a5 poung; double-head, 


— 1 5 5 16 ae 
long (pieces). 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 
Authority. 
Item. eee 1 25 Ship from Remarks. 


2 r- bearing. 

Pumps, hand, for draining eat ot a earns 
‘manholes. 

Cans, oil, squirt....--..-.-- STA NAE 


Bolts and nuts, machine, 
assorted sizes. 


Juno 8, 1922 


June 9,1922 


S eee Bes S. 


12-40 omg sibi 


Apr. 20,1920 1 


L2-49A | Aug. 28,1919 1| s- | Feb. 3,1920 |. 

12-494 |..... 9 1 | OBS-570Amd. | Sept. 11, 1919 Apr. 1, 1920 1 
RIOT Ate ETA ET |, BERAT ITEA SRE 

12-124 | Sept. 10,1919 10 {SED 404 Sept. 27,1920 | Jeffersonville, Ind. .. Nov. 4,1919 10 
12-1% . . do E E A E S) TOEA i 


L2-153 | Sept. 18,1919 | 7,600 |... 4 ween eee Benicia; Calif; .. . i... leossccecatnennsluscessenss 
L AX Nov, 28, 1919 N. ais News, Va.... 75 a 1920 


stone 
Ranges, Nos. I and 2, Army 
cooks. 


Hoist, chain, Peerless, t-ton 12-369 | Jan. 15, 1920 
Fowde, No. 3-F, black 12-430 | Jan. 28, 1920 1 car diverted to 
. e 
Taies, f a by 36 12-502 | Feb. 10, 1920 Atlanta, Ga Mar. 19, 1920 


Columbus, Ohio.. . Apr. 21, 1920 43 
. Chicago, III. Apr. 5, 1920 256 


ne Ses pet omnes [oe 
Roofing, 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


Remarks. 
Table, drawing 1 los N Feb. — ——U—U—U— J — — — . — — 9 x 
/ 1920, : 


SPD 13146 | 


Sales 18120 
Wagons, escort. —— 12-768 | Fob. 21, 1920 133 | X p 211 

SPD 13146 

Sales 18113 | 
Harness: 


Doubl: ith cable 
—— Gus. . 400 oD ISIT N ...| Jeffersonville, Ind.... Apr. 
Cart (single) (Sets). I2 768 do. i. Apr. 


Chains, Stanley skid, 40 by 
wo inches (sets). 


0 

3inch 8 and 
assorted fi 
(linear feet). 


Lanterns, railroad. 
hts, carbie Nare.. 


Reshipped by Det. 
2 Do, x 


Frames, saw, portable, with 

-horsepower gasoline en- Cancels shipping 

ö instructions: 

samsitems dated 
Sept. 6, 1919. 


Buckets, clamshell séy 


Buckets, orange-peel. 99 eee 
Wagon, sprinkling. 8 ao, 
SPD 10457 |) 


Aa D. 
wee 8 1 Sales 121 ese 
Drills, No. 3A Little Da- 
vid, air. 3 


Kahle, piant, , asphalt, port- Set 21 1919 


arren, 
cons,” 150 gallons, 2 wheel, 


‘water. Sept. 27,1919 Sales 13572 FB Atlanta, Ga. 
Pumps, piston, hand power. NN R C BR AE BR rg 5 a aes | Aad Sel S MR 


a aa 
10-ton, Holt 3 tags 1919 —— items, 
Eton, RSO. e d dated Sept. 29, 

= * 


Crane, locomotive, 10-ton, Oct. 1, 1919 A tect E anaes 
Osgood, complete. 
Rail, ound (tons) Oct. , 1919 83 aes AAA 
Tractors 
5-4 
6- 


0-458 z 
0-456 do . os Port Clinton, Ohio 


Norfolk, Va... 


ae 
electric blasting, 


te- 

n ai II- 2 . . . do P.8. O., Norfolk, Va. 
Laien 17 nee 83 Fii Jeffersonville, N Aug. 18,1919 100 
8 LI-22A | Jan. 28,1920 Jacksonville, Tenn .. Apr. 9,1920 i 

n . 
Level, Y, Beckman ... Li- 2A do... 0. S. D. No. 1, Toledo, Mar. 4,1920 1 
Tractors, 20. ton, Holt. L1-68 | June 4,1919 BS-93 | Jane 11, 1919 | Holt Mig. Co., Peoria, | July 30,1919 40 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


T ters, Corona Bing. SIGS M „„ acces 


s, Stanley, hook skid, 
iy by 6 inches (sets). Aug. 28,1919 
ing, 450 gallons 
plete. of, ULiI-215 ..... do...... 
Drinking water 
Cases, steel, file (units) 
FRR, MONE DALI AP. 4 SPD E-7041 
Oil (5-gross cans) (cases)...| 12-8302 . . do . 
Tubin; 
— Nur IS e e ß ee 8 Mar. 22,1922 1, 566 
gauge (feet). 
Caer. ed PCC T % ̃— qd STIA A T RER DOAA 200 
pounds - Bee 16, 1922 1 
Jan. 18, 1922 1 
Feb. 27,1922 5 
Mar. 8, 1922 2 
May 18, 1922 3 
SS „ e 2 
20 
2 
150 


S a Nr E 


— 
ow 


se8 ess 


g 


Be 88 


piai 
oo w 


Wood, white ini or Nor- 
"Yoi 2by 24inch by 14 
0. 1, 2 by y 

feet (board feet). . 
No. 1, 2 by . — 975 e . PS Rennes E T 
feet (board feet). 
fag ef Rate nent Ba 

feet 
No. I. Poy ich by 16 T Se. cnc dcccvccnlesessnascerececleerss 
feet (board feet). 
No. 2, Ì by Sinch by 16 3,000 4 „„. do 


feet feet). 
* oe iby Sinch by io La . do. 100 .. eee eee do. vscesaveressivoess 
feet (board feet). 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee~Contimued. 


woog; white ie or Nor- 
12-7787 | Dec. 22,1921 


12-7087 | Jan. 4, 1922 


Detail, buff, 15 by 15 12-7988 |.....do....... 
rawing (a (sheets). : 
Tracing, car vel- | L27988 j.....do....... 
a 15 by 15, plain 
(sheets). 
Tracing, cross section, {| L2-7988 |.....do....... 
metric grad (sheets). 
Batteries, No. 4 reserve dry 


e AA an 
inch, new. 

Belting, combination, can- | 12-7990 |.....do....... Feb. 10,1922 
vas and rubber, 4-ply, 2 
inch (feet). 


2 K 8 8 8 


Sets). 
EEN ratchet lever heighth, 
e 


ink 


ocks, pick 
Pickaxes, Pith helves...... 
Duck: 


SPD O-106 0 „ . S 88 ER 
SPD C-100 0... alni . eats Nees do 


14 e n, , y aal a coe axscocsesenccs 


12 bad l4 4 . ((c TX 


10 feet foots 6 inches by S | | Jk lnbessech eatpnerelsaspadacacakincleesccOGucctscéscseunvesicnscsGOsacesee 
feet, chemically 


II feet 9 inches by 14 
Tad 8 inches. 


P Detali, bun (sheets) 
Tracing, cardinal| Las 
(sheets). a 

cross section | L2-7988X |..... 


(sheets). 
Sets, generator, 8 L2-8112 | Jan. 9, 1922 
Augers, ship, with handie.. 12-8166 | Jan. 10, 1922 


do 
DA Mar. 7,1922 
— Apr. 25,1922 


locks, chain, Yale triplex 
Machine 


88 
watt, 200-volt. 


Not cleaned. 


i 


Feb. 23,1922 
T, T 


n RT OT ge Se ty BE er OE CORP ian eg ee — 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


Bets, generator, engine. 
Shovels, short handle, 9 oe 
“p” handle. 


enches, monkey: 


3 THF: EN 
ers, side cutting, ch.. 
Wrench es, L. & 


blowers. 
Pumps, Blackmere No. 9, 


rotary, complete. 
Machine, Profiling. -.-....-. 


Rope, manila: 
Linch, 3-strand, 1,200 
coils 6 
pian 3-strand (Mary 
ville) 0 9 
‘oad, No. 39, 
new Ofaryville): 
Lacing, belt, rawhide, §- 
inch (feet) 
Tubing, 


— Ar 2 

on, —5 . cans 
cans). 

Machine, pipe threading, 3- 


Trucks, hand, Z wheel. 
„ wibellows, 144} by 


Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continnsd. 


Authority, 
Date. ti. Ship from 


No. 


Jan. 14, 1922 SPD E-7027 
e SPD E-7021 
0. . SPD E-7022 


N . 8, ) Sales, 35828 
3 5,000 Sales, 35829 


— 40... .. 0 88. . . . ... 40. . . . . ... 1,000 
3 222 SPD C-230 |. «| Jeffersonville, Ind. . Dee. 13, 1021 322 

0 . 1,000] BPD -2309 |. r EEN T TEA E 
DERES P, SPD C-6751 VFC * 
Deo. 1, 1021 . ..| Camp Holabird, Md. . Jan. 23, 1022 75 
ek AE od OA a EN EREN CEST pee SEN EEE "ji Pey BO toda Pas ree w% 
EE ER EA 2 „ ee 3 Saer 2 


Dec. 2, 1021 New Cumberland, Pa. 


Dee. 3, 1921 
ae ee 


850 
800 Sales, 35804 
80 

n 100 
500 
500 


-| Brooklyn, N. .. . 


Des. 5,1021 0 Sale, ot l...... San Antonio, Tex. . 
Dec. 3, 1921 5 sig al £ VOSS Brooklyn; N. T. 


Newark, N. J.. ne 
Camp Holabird, Md.. 


— 


‘wet: E ot 88 


SPD 13452 „„ 0 


3 SPD 18553 
Saou —— SPD 13454 E 205 
Deen BPD 18455 |. 3 


S S Sd ses 8 8 8 


. , . 


d $ S PETA 


lanta, Ga. 
Camp Kearney, N. J. 


Feeds. 


Feb. 2, 1922 


A. S. B., Boston, — Jan. 


Jan. 70, 102 


Camp Gordon, At- Feb, 18, 1022 
RREA TOT, r NT ere NIS A PEO, 


ssesssss Jan. 18, 1922 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 


Item. 


Trucks, hand, 2-wheel...... AA ena s r aA 

Saws, hack, hand, Starrett, L2-7776 
18 inches long. 

Tripods for surveyox's 


Vises pipe, No 1A, Eri 
0. Gan TERTRE VEAR 
Belting, finch, n A a ESWC OTL 


2 plx (feet), 
rales, 4-wheel, 1-ton 
trailm 5 


Sept. 17, 1921 2 


; Sept. 24, 1921 
Picks, without besa Sept. 29, 1921 1,000 
Trailers: 


Sept. 30, 1921 


E-3915 


Peery t (Bick-{ L26915 }..... do 5,000 SPD E-207 
Fuse, lighters e es, 10,000 | SPD E-2018 
Motors, induction t Oct. 12,1922 2 

6 wer, pd hang 


Oet. 14, % w Tr. 200-112 


face. 
Stands and rollers for serew )). ese 
ee Ye inch diam- 
Picks, without handles 
Lathe, automobile, 21 
inches by 


1 Y OS-2714865B 
OS-2714865 


Oct. 31,1921 


Noy. 2,1921 


Nov. 2,1921 


Mattocks, pick . . . 3 rr tecplee 
Axes, one without helves. .. . . . a eee 8,000 EA OEE A 
Com „ air: 
o. 1 complete, but 
not connected. 
No. I, two tanks, one 
motor and starter. 
be new, 5} to 
Picks: 
Railroad, new. 


Railroad, 7 pounds 12-7147 
Clay, 7 pbunSEe s.es osna eee 


* 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 
Authority. Shipped. 


Na. : Date. Number. 


L2-7087X | Nov. 7,1921 F = N. F.cnsconssJecccccecccesces|eanccss sn: 8 Des. 22, 


Mattocks, pick 
Axes, pick, without helves. 
Drill Re 


Sele l .. ( itera, E Depot, Des. 18, 1921 1 


12-7200 | Nov. 10,1921 Fitted. 


enn David} 52 
$ gara (Little 


— 


•ꝗ—ä3—ͤ4ñm 3 2 —— —— ͤ ͤ ͤ 6A＋Äñÿ—IKwW— 3 4 ß.bq.J 00 — 


1 
2 
Nov. 10, 1921 . ee p 6, ron 380 
— do. ascosa A. ue N. T. Den. 12,1031 1 


Stands and rollers for screw 
machines f- inch stad, v 
inch diameter. 


Compasses, box, surveyors’. 


Forges, 30 by 24 by 13, new. 
Wire, firing, double lead, 
feot (Clarksville). 
Na 30 by ey by Ia, new 
Lighters, fuse (Bickford) 
Clarksville), 
Picks, new (Clarksville)... .. 


Mattocks, pick (Clarksville) 
Press, drill, 1 SP........... 


Miler tay mg Pratt & 
Whitney 
Augers ship, 1} by 22 inches 


ee ae 73 pg ae 3 3 Fort Mason, Cali. Nov. 30, 1921 73 

PD 103 - Pittsburgh, Pa. . . J Deo. 18,1921 25 

SEDE-2049 Nov. 22,1921 | Columbus, Ohio. . . Nov. 30,1921 | 50,000 
“SEDs 9 , 

3 Pittsburgh, Pa........| Nov. 7, 1021 3 

ned. E4018 | Nov. 22,1021 | Pig Point, va Dos. 5, 1921 15 


= 


ale eal SSPD HW J. New Cumberland, Pa.] Feb. 3, 1922 


600 
Babee brits hoarnen iis o 200 
Nor. 21, 1021 1 


O8-2714875 | Deo. 9,1921 | Springfield — Dec. 23,1921 
OS-2714895B | Dec. 20,1921 |..... ee sesancacesececsleeeesesese] Not available 
r A saaros Apr 12,1922 57 


Feb. 24,1922 


5 


„ 


——— . 000 


5⁰⁰ 

5⁰⁰ 

do.... . . ERPE 575 

E. POETE 300 
50 


=... —— 


0. 


— : ——6—õ 3 


F /%)%FFVFFPTTCFCC A EAA AR ESA 


— —4——à ꝛ— - — —ů d —— — — VVVVPUVUUMUU UU! hwꝛhk7tr: 4. V' — 


25 
FES 
32 
8 
Ss -3 8 88 8 88 g. LBB 8. 


TETT — 


—— . 4 


; 
5 
: 
2 
8 
8 
H 
z 
8 
: 
: 
f 
G 
eats de 


——y——'’'! 4. EHB do.. . . . . Apr. 12,1922 10 
50 


. 


e 
do. 


55855533 ass 


sss 


—— — 


10 


SS55 SS 


100 fevsicsecnccovese|sessesevesnessdecncs do. . Apr. 12, 1922 100 
10 33224 Be * 4 So esse d. dee 100 


A EE SEE RR 


M ee „eee. de. nace eee ese e 


rr 1 3 3 3 „4 .. 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 
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Materials furnished to highway department , Teanessee—Continued. 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued 
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Materials furnished to highway department of Tennessee—Continued. 
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Just a few days ago I received a letter from the auditor of 
the State of Tennessee asking me to furnish him with a de- 
tailed statement of equipment furnished by the Government to 
the Tennessee State Highway Department, and in which it is 
stated that he is unable to get such information from the State 
highway department, Here is what he said to me in this con- 
nection ; 

Srarn or TENNESSER, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATH AUDITOR, 
Nashville, June 13, 1922. 
Hon. W. F. CLOUSÐ, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: If I remember correctly, the Squlpment furnished the va- 
rions States for good-road pu oses is distributed through the Agricul- 
tural Department, shipped to the State highway departments, and this 
department ts desirous of securing a complete inventory of all equip- 
ment furnished the State highway department of this State, and would 
like, if possible, to have cost price of each item of equipment furnished 
by the Government to Tennessee, 

We have not the act of Congress providing for a distribution of such 
road n before us and may mistaken as to what department 
that distributes, whether it is the War Department or Agricultural 
Department, but are of the impression that it all comes from the War 
Department through the Agricultural. 

f not asking too much of you, will be under obligations if you will 
see that wo. get this inventory, to the end that we can make a proper 
showing to the pronis of Tennessee of the equipment received from the 
Government and the disposition of the samo, as campani is being made 
against the highway department of the State, and I have been unable to 
seenre this from the State highway department, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Truly your friend, 
T. W. Wape, State Auditor. 


I do not know just what is meant by the language “ unable to 
get this information from the State highway department” in 
the letter of the State auditor, but this I do know: If it is be- 
cause they do not have much data, then they have shown them- 
selves to be utterly incapable of management, and if it is be- 
cause they have deliberately refused to give an account, then 


the investigation which is asked for in the resolution introduced 
by my colleague and by myself, in either event, should be 
adopted and the matter carefully investigated to the end that 
the greatest good may be attained in the expenditure of the 
moneys which we have provided for building good roads for 
the next three years, 

The roads upon which they are now working in my district 
are meritorious, but the progress is too slow. The roads upon 
which I hope to see work commenced and prosecuted to comple- 
tion under both business and economical methods will open up 
a territory rich in the natural resources of the Nation, such as 
is to be found in Clay and Pickett and Cumberland and Fentress 
and Overton and other counties in my district, than which no 
richer soil is to be found anywhere, and where the people are 
of the purest strain of Anglo-Saxon blood in all the world. 
[Applause.] 


AUTOMOBILE TRUCKS, TRACTORS, MOTOR CYCLES, AND BICYCLES. 


I here insert the statement furnished me by the Bureau of 
Public Roads showing the number of trucks, tractors, and so 
forth, furnished to the State highway department of Tennessee 
out of surplus war material and which shows the kind and 
number as well as the date when shipped and the appraised 
value of same. 

From this statement we see that there has been furnished 
660 one to five ton trucks and 238 bicycles, a sufficient number 
to have supplied each of the 95 counties in Tennessee with 
seven automobile trucks, or enough to have enabled each county 
to carry on the work of improving their roads in an economical 
manner. This has not been done, If this property had been 
equitably distributed among the counties of my State, each 
county would have received, according to appraised values, the 
sum of $23,804.58 in automobile trucks alone. 


Trucks, tractors, eic., furnished to State Highway Department of Tennessee. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I very much regret that 
in the limited time allotted to me it will be impossible for me 
to give to this House the information which I believe will have a 
tendency at least to elicit the sympathy of the Members of the 
House toward the homesteaders who are building up the empire 
in the West. 

I have heard to-day from the chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations that this was a Congress 
that was pledged to economy; and in this connection I want to 
say that I represent a constituency that believes in economy, 
and I am not presenting this measure for your favorable con- 
sideration with any other view than that of economy; not a 
false economy. I do not believe it is true economy when we de- 
prive the citizens of this country of the rights to which they are 
justly entitled and subject them to hardships which they should 
not be called upon to bear. I do not believe that is the economy 
which we desire to practice. 

I am glad to announce that I have been a homesteader myself. 
I homesteaded in eastern Colorado in 1885. I know the hard- 
ships of the homesteader's life, and therefore the situation in 
the land district in my own district appeals to me very strongly. 
In addition to having knowledge of the hardships undergone by 
the homestead entrymen, for 17 years I was receiver of the 
land office at Sterling, Colo. This land district comprises eight 
counties of eastern Colorado. It is two hundred and fifty-odd 
miles from the eastern portion of that district to the place where 
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this office will be located if the office at Sterling is abolished, 
and it will work a great hardship on the homestead entrymen 
residing in that locality to transact their business that far re- 
mote from the office. 

Those of you who are not acquainted with conditions may 
Say that it will not be necessary for them to go to the local 
office to transact their business; but I say to you that it is 
very much more satisfactory for them to do so. They can 
have their final proof taken before a court of record, but that 
is an additional expense upon them, and while I know that the 
conditions reported from the department are not very flatter- 
ing with reference to the continuanée of the Sterling office, 
I want to recite what those conditions are. It is reported that 
there are only 6,000 acres of land subject to homestead entry. 
That is approximately true; but, in addition to that, gentle- 
men, there are over 600 homestead entrymen who are to-day 
holding lands upon which final proof has not been made, and 
these proofs must be made before patents can issue and before 
these lands are placed in the category of entered lands; so 
that with these claims pending there are now unsold public 
lands within that district amounting to more than 250,000 acres. 
So that in my view of the law and of the construction that 
should be placed upon the statute that was passed 80 years 
ago in reference to doing away with offices where the unsold 
lands were found to be less than 100,000 acres; it should not 
apply to the Sterling district. 

The vacant Government lands that remain are not in con- 
tiguous bodies. They are in isolated tracts throughout the 
confines of the district. They will eventually be entered, and 
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thereby an additional number of parties will be called upon 
to make final proof away from their land offices and subject to 


expenses which they should not be subjected to. The receipts- 


of the office last year were over $13,000. The expenses of ad- 
ministration were too high, I admit, and do not come within 
the 333 per cent limit. The expenses should have been re- 
duced, and the Secretary of the Interior would have been justi- 
fied in consolidating the offices of register and receiver long 
before this time, thereby reducing expenditures. The recom- 
mendation that I made to the Committee on the Public Lands was 
that I would be glad to have the oflices of register and receiver 
consolidated, and that is recommended in this bill, and it 
should be carried out in cutting down expenses for next year, 
which would give opportunity for these 600 entrymen to perfect 
their proof without inconvenience to them; it would, in addi- 
tion to paying the expense of the maintenance of the office, 
return a revenue to the Treasury of about $6,000 or $7,000. 

Mr. McKENZI®. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I yield to the gentleman from Ilinois, 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have heard it stated that this bill, if 
enacted into law, will not place any additional burden on the 
taxpayers of the country. Is that the understanding of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That is my understanding. It will not 
add to the expense. It is true that an appropriation must be 
made by Congress to pay the expenses, because the receipts of 
the office are returned to the Treasury of the United States. 
But in addition to the amount of money that will be necessary 
to retain these offices another year—and I believe confidently 
that within that year many of the proofs will be made 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Suppose the office is paying 
$20,000 in fees now, and the ofiice is abolished. Would those 
fees be lost to the Treasury, or would they be paid somewhere 
else? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. They would naturally be returned to 
the Treasury from some source. I want to refer to the entry- 
men, whose proofs are unperfected in that district. They are 
largely returned soldiers. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman very briefly state what ad- 
vantage it is to the settlers to have a land office in that vicinity? 
Can they not do all this business by mail? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I will say to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois that they can not. They must either go to the office that 
has been designated to take the place of the local office in order 
to make their proof, or they must go before a court of record 
in the county where they live and pay an additional fee beyond 
the amount they have to return to the land office for repayment 
to the department, and that is from $5 to $7; usually $5. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman has been register and re- 
ceiver of the land office himself? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I was receiver for 17 years in the 
Sterling office. The applicants for this Government land are 
largely at the present time returned soldiers. They were called 
to the service of their country by reason of the great World 
War. They made that sacrifice, and they have now returned, 
and many of them have found themselves in a condition that 
does not enable them to improve their land, With the serious 
failure of crops that we have had in recent years and the in- 
ability of banks to sh them credit, they have not had the 
money with which to plete the proof, and I am begging for 
them an additional year, so that they can complete their en- 
tries without additional expense on their part. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Chairman, I yield fifteen minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. OGDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Chairman, the recent legislation for the 
concentration of distilled spirits into a limited number of ware- 
houses, and which was tacked on the Treasury appropriation 
bill, provides that the transfer shall be made upon the initia- 
tive of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who shall pre- 
scribe regulations for the removal and shall also prescribe the 
forms and penal sums of the bonds to be executed, one to cover 


the liquor while in storage and the other to cover it in transit 
and in storage. The regulations have just been formulated, and 
I presume the work of concentration will begin soon. 

I wish to call attention to the situation that is created by 
this act and the complications that will very likely follow any 
attempt to proceed as mapped out by the regulations. By sec- 
tion 5 the commissioner initiates the transfer of the spirits by 
directing their removal te a concentration warehouse desig- 
nated by him, and as a means of carrying his order into effect 
he may invoke the power conferred by sections 3272, Revised 
Statutes, and 57 of the act of August 27, 1894. These statutes 
provide that the commissioner may require distilled spirits to 
be transferred to some other warehouse designated by him 
whenever, in his opinion, any distillery or other warehouse is 
unsafe or unfit for use, or the merchandise therein is liable to 
loss or great wastage, or whenever distilling shall have been 
suspended for a certain period and the quantity of spirits re- 
maining in the distillery warehouse is less than a fixed number 
of proof gallons, 

The new act extends the commissioner's powers by authorizing 
him to direct removal for the purpose of concentration. Hence 
it was deemed necessary to expressly authorize the transfer of 
whisky to concentration warehouses and not rely upon existing 
statutes to accemplish that purpose, 

The purpose of the concentration is to serve the Government 

by cutting off the present cost of guarding the warehouses and 
shifting that expense and responsibility to others. The penalty 
part of the old statutes to which the regulations refer as em- 
bracing the power to compel the removal reads as follows: 
P nasa Foci 5 sce sach. morchandies fails to make such transfer 
such transfer as 8 e 55 . 
merchandise may be seized and sold by the collector in the same manner 
as goods are sold upon distraint for taxes, and the proceeds of such 
sale shall be applied to the payment of the taxes due thereon and the 
cost and expenses of such sale and removal, and the balance paid over 
to the owner of such merchandise. - 

Evidently if this penalty is relied upon for the authority to 
compel removal it will be mandatory upon the officer to sell the 
whisky at public auction to the highest bidder and turn it over 
to his possession. The duty to do so can not be evaded if the 
law is to be followed, because delivery is necessary to complete 
the sale. ‘There is no provision in existing law and none re- 
ferred to in the regulations that permits a seizure and taking 
possession of goods of this character for the purpose of concen- 
tration, and there is no appropriation to cover the cost incident 
to the transfer of liquor from one warehouse to another. The 
only source from which funds may be obtained under pres- 
ent law to defray the expenses incident to enforced removal is 
from the seizure and sale of the liquor and delivery thereof to 
the highest bidder. Is it to be presumed that the commissioner 
will proceed in this manner and thus defeat the very purpose 
of the prohibition act? Indeed, if such course were taken there 
would hardly be any need for the concentration warehouse. 

Without the consent of the distiller to the removal, the trans- 
fer can not be lawfully effected. ‘Then, shall it be assumed that 
through some agency of the Government it will be sought to 
compel concentration, if not under the law, then in the name of 
prohibition? It will be illuminating in this connection to read 
the evidence of Assistant Attorney General Holland, who was 
very ably examined by my colleague from Kentucky, Mr, JoHN- 
son, who, by the way, is the best-posted Member of the House 
on this subject: 

Mr. JOHNSON. You say the rights are found in this (the concentra- 
tion legislation). I find in here the right of the commissioner to take 
the initiative toward removing — 5 — for the por pose of concentra- 
tion; but, beyond taking the initiative, I do not find any authority 
conveyed upon him or x ch the removal may be concluded. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I k, Mr. Congressman, that I read the act the 
same as you do, and I entertain the same opinion that your question 
indicates you entertain. 

Notwithstanding the plain meaning of the statute and the 
opinion of the Department of Justice that there is no authority 
of law for the use of force to compel removal, the department 
has incorporated in the regulations this language: 


The powers in section 3272 * * © will be invoked by the com- 
mission to compel the removal * +, 


Why this threat of force when none can be legally used? Is 
it the intention to intimidate the distiller and thereby obtain 
his consent to removal or to actually override the law and 
force the transfer? But if neither is the purpose, then what 
is the justification for putting the prohibition enforcement serv- 
ice before the public as inspiring claims to powers which it 
does not possess? Such action is certainly not in keeping with 
the candor and fairness that should characterize the admin- 
istration of law enforcement and deserves to be denounced as 
being unworthy of any agency of this Government. 
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I do not apprehend, however, that citizens whose rights are 
involved will submit to having their property buffeted around 
by Federal officers claiming authority under statutes which 
are wholly inapplicable. I apprehend that injunctive relief will 
be sought from such threatened unlawful acts by these officers 
and that ultimately the Government will be forced to abandon 
its high-handed methods and deal with the question with due 
and proper regard for the rights of these citizens. 

Relative to the treatment of accrued charges against distilled 
spirits and the cost of transportation, the regulations make the 
following provision: 

Upon remoyal of spirits to a concentration warebouse, by order of 
the commissioner, settlement of accrued charges Lan god such spirits 
and transportation costs fo the concentration wa use may be had, 
for example, in one of the following ways: 

(a) Payment of accrued charges by the owner of the spirits to the 
distiller or proprietor of the warehouse from whieh spirits are to be 
removed, and payment of transportation costs by the owner. 

(b) Assumption of acerued charges and transportation costs by the 
proprietor of the concentration warehouse to which the spirits are 
removed. 

It would appear that the department may have in mind other 
ways for handling these charges, as the two given are referred 
to as mere examples.“ It will be noted that in seeking to make 
a success of this undertaking the interests of both the owner 
and distiller are given slight, if any, consideration. The pro- 
prietor of the concentration warehouse is permitted to“ assume” 
the aecrned charges on the spirits, whether the warehouseman, 
to whom they are payable, consents to it or not, and, althongh 
he may be ruted as slow pay, or even insolvent, he is not even 
required to secure the payment of these charges by collateral 
or otherwise. No provision whatever is made for safeguarding 
the distillers’ interest, but he must stand by in silence while 
the rights guaranteed to him under the organic law of the land 
are trampled under foot and held in contempt. Therefore, the 
time has now come in the history of prohibition enforcement 
when public officials feel justified in doing indirectly that whieh 
they are expressly prohibited from doing directly. The people 
owning and having an interest in this property are not outlaws 
or enemies to society, but many of them are among the best citi- 
zens. They engaged in the distillery business and created 
their stocks under the sanction and approval of the law, and for 
four years or more they have waited for their Government to 
announce a policy that will permanently fix the status of these 
stocks. They are entitled to have their property rights respected 
and treated on a basis of fairness, and not otherwise. 

The regulations failed to enumerate the items constituting 
the so-called “ accrued charges.” The warehouseman has a lien 
on the liquor for storage, bottling, recooperage, and insurance, 
and besides, under the laws of some of the States, meluding 
Kentucky, he is liable for the State, county, and municipal 
taxes which are assessed. It is not stated whether all or only 
a part of these items are included. The fact is the question 
is left open to doubt and perhaps litigation to the annoyance, 
inconvenience, and expense to the parties concerned. 

There are many other elements left to conjecture which 
enter very largely into the removal proposal, such, for instance, 
as allowance for leakage or loss by wnaveidable accident. 
We sheuld enact a full and comprehensive statute setting 
forth the obligations which the distiller should bear and such 
burdens as the Government should assume instead of attempt- 
ing to cover this large field by an extremely narrow and 
limited act. 

I have read the bond which the proprietor of a concentration 
warehouse is required to execute and considering its far- 
reaching and exacting terms I doubt whether any solvent per- 
son would be willing to assume the obligations. However, I 
do not care at this time to enter upon a discussion of this 
feature of the question. Mr. Chairman, if concentration is the 
remedy and we are to proceed as outlined by the department, 
then I favor the Government purchasing all of the whisky 
contained in the warehouses of the country at a fair price, 
thus bringing to an end the state of uncertainty in which this 
question has existed since the enactment of the so-called Vol- 
stead law. [Applause.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. MANN] a moment ago asked what is the need of 
these land offices and what is the necessity for maintaining them? 
That is the real question with which we are dealing here at 


the present time. If these offices are not needed, they ought 
not to be continued; but, on the other hand, if they are needed 
and if the local situation is such that the people there need the 
continuation of these offices, and it is to their advantage to 
continue them, they should be continued. 

But before I deal with that question I desire to take up 
just for a moment some of the figures in connection with these 
offices, because I think some of the figures which have been 
given to the House are incorrect. Ali of the figures which I 
shall give you are taken from the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, which are the latest available or received di- 
rectly from the local land offices, so that I have reason to 
believe that they are entirely accurate, or at least nearly so. 

From the report it appears that the Bellefourche office had 
an income of $30,326.80 for 1921. The expenses were $10,- 
205.25, so that that office turned inte the Treasury $20,121.55 
above all expenses. It is fair to assume that it will continue 
for some time to turn in a large revenue. 

The same is true of every office, with one exception, that 
is contained in this bill. 

The reeeipts of these offices as a whole for 1921 were 
$151,618.39. The total expense of operation was $80,407.76. So 
that the net revenue to the Government above all expenses for 
maintaining them was $71,210.63. 

Following are the figures in detail: 

Statement of income and expense and net gain to the Government in 
the following land offices for the year ending June , 1921. 


Bellefourche, S. Dak.: 
TI E —. — E so, 326. 80 
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Dickinson, N. Dak.: 
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Del Norte, Colo. : 
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Gross earnings of all land offlces „ 151, G18. 39 
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Total net earning of United States 71. 210, 63 


Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. If there were no land offices at all it would 
all go into the Treasury for the benefit of the people, wonld 


it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The fees would stil! go into the Treas- 
ury; but let me say to my friend that while this money would 
go into the Treasury it would not eliminate the expense. It is 


proposed, for instance, in my district, to elimimate the office at 
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Timber Lake. The entire office force has been ordered to go 
into the Pierre land office, to which the work of the Timber 
Lake office will be transferred, with the exception of the regis- 
ter and receiver, and these offices are consolidated in the bill, so 
that in the event the office is closed the saving will be nothing 
like what is claimed here. It has been said that the saving will 
be $128,000 a year if the offices in this bill are discontinued. As 
a matter of fact, the saving would not be over $35,000 or $40,000. 
The’ statement shows that the total operating expenses are only 
$80,407.76; then, how can there be a saving of $128,000? The 
loss to the settlers would be many times the amount that the 
Government can possibly save. 

Now, gentlemen, why should these offices be continued? My 
father was a homesteader and I grew up on that homestead. 
When I was old enough I went still farther west and filed on a 
tract of land myself and proved it up. So I think I know some- 
thing about homesteading conditions. I have lived among home- 
steaders all my life. I have practiced in the land offices and 
have handled a good many contest cases before those offices in 


the State of South Dakota. Now, gentlemen, there are pending. 


to-day a large number of contests in most of these offices. For 
instance, at the Lemmon land office—which, by the way, has 
been cut out by this bill—there were 196 contests filed last year, 
and there are exactly the same reasons for trying a contest case 
before the officials of the land office that there are for trying 
lawsuits before a court and jury. For that reason alone these 
Offices should be maintained. 

There is a considerable number of contests now pending and 
undisposed of in all these offices. These people have the right 
to have those cases tried before the officials in the land office. 
If you abolish the Jand offices in my district, the people tribu- 
tary to the Lemmon office will have to go an average of 195 
miles overland and 325 miles by rail to reach Pierre, to which 
point it is proposed to transfer the business. If the Timber 
Lake office is abolished, they will have to travel an average of 
95 miles overland and 300 miles by rail in order to reach the 
new office. 

Mr. LAYTON. To what body for an appeal? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They have an appeal from the local 
land office to the General Land Office and from the General 
Land Office to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LAYTON. Where is the General Land Office? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Located in Washington, D. C. My point 
is that if these two offices are abolished they will have to go 
the distances which I have mentiongd to get to the nearest 
remaining land office. I have here a telegram from John A. 
Ross, register of the Bellefourche land office: Mr. Ross can 
not be said to be an interested party, because he retires from 
the office on June 30 and is not even an applicant for re- 
appointment. I received this telegram from him the other day: 


BELLEFOURCHE, S. DAK., June 15, 1922. 
Hon. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

We find from actual experience about 50 per cent of filings and 
proofs made before outside officers, clerks, or commissioners are 
erroneous and have to be rejected. This greatly increases expense to 
homesteaders and generally requires a trip to land office before finally 
straightened out. e have one proof which has been advertised four 
times because of such errors, and not yet completed: 

Joun A. Ross, Register. 


Ray L. Bronson, iver. | 


Now that is simply an illustration of what happens every 
day when you attempt to submit the proof before inexperienced 
officials. ‘These homesteaders will most of them want to go 
to the land office, no matter where it is located, to make their 
proof. It will subject each of them to an additional expense 
of all the way from $25 to $100 if these officers are removed. 
Even if they prove up before a local official they will have to 
pay $5 extra for making their proof, and in my district alone 
these additional fees and expenses will be more than enough in 
the coming year to maintain all the offices there. 

I want to take a little time to discuss the two offices that 
have been stricken from the bill by the Comm ttee on the Public 
Lands of the House. The committee has stricken out Timber 
Lake and Lemmon, and I believe both offices are entitled to 
be retained in this bill. 

While it is true that in the Timber Lake land district there 
are only 4,718 acres of land unentered, there are 171,600 acres 
of unperfected homestead entries. There are in the same dis- 
trict 408,873 acres proved up but not patented. The patents 
are held up because the people are too poor to pay for their 
lands. That is a fair illustration of the condition out there, 
and yet you are proposing to take away this land office and put 
these people to extra expense, The total income of the office 
is $231,484.91, and the total expenditure is $11,235.50, Of course 
these are not all earnings, because the office retains only 2 per 
cent of the Indian moneys collected, but by consolidating the 


: 


offices of register and receiver it will be more than self-sus- 
taining, 

Now, take the office at Lemmon, S. Dak. There are 15,487 
acres of land that has not been entered. There are 240,479 
acres of unperfected homestead entries, so that the total acre- 
age is over 255,000 acres. In that office there were filed in 
1921 and 1922, 196 contests, of which 14 are now pending and 
undisposed of in the local office, In this same land district— 
Lemmon—there are 150,000 acres of mineral land subject to 
entry, upon which three oil wells are now going down. Are you 
going to take away this office and compel the parties to go 195 
ates to get to a land office for the purpose of entering their 

Let me just read you what some of the people who are on the 
ground have to say about it. Here is a telegram from Mr. 
Fjetland, the editor of the local paper: 


LEMMON, S. DAK., June 13, 1922. 
Congressman WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, 5 8 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Note that Lemmon land office is eliminated in report of committee 
on your bill, Should this action be sustained by House, a serious hard- 
ship will be imposed on more than 2,000 entrymen not yet proved up, 
whose only accessible point at all times is Lemmon. Please mpress on 
Members that these entrymen hold more than 240,000 acres of Govern- 
ment 2 and an accessible land office means a direct saving of thou- 
Sands of dollars to them at a time when they can scarcely carry their 
present burdens. 


O. K. FJETLAND, 
Chairman of Mass Meeting. 
Mr. J. A. Ross, the register of the Bellefourche office, to whom 
I have already referred, writes: 
» . s e 


* > e 
Economy is argued and honestly intended; but I bellere that, while 
the Government would save some in expenses no doubt, the extra 
amount it would cost the ple — pe such long distances to transact 
business, the longer time they would be away from home on expenses, 
would be a much lar sum than the Government would save. And 
this expense would fall not on the whole people in the conduct of Gov- 
ernment, but on a few pioneers, whose hard lot in Ke Seto up and 
developing this western country surely must excite the interest and pity 
of every man and woman who knows the facts of their hardships. I 
feel sure that, if all facts were known as you and I understand them, 

no change at this time would be made. 
+*+ 0 $ $ + 0 è 


But becoming somewhat acquainted with the people and their finan- 
cial condition during the almost eight years I have n here, my heart 
aches for them; many of them are in such financial condition that if a 
„fake contest should be brought against them they could not stand 
the expense of defending themselves, Speca at such long distances 
as would be imposed in a change, if tried at the land office. At best 
the hard financial circumstance and sbort crops will drive many ot 
those who have pion „ toiled, and striven on these prairies to bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. I can not see how suffering can be prevented, and a 
chan, of places or the consolidation of this land office at this time 
with Rapid City I believe would work a hardship on many homesteaders, 
some living 80 miles from this office. 


[Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. 
Crouse] and I have just introduced a resolution authorizing the 
Speaker of the House to appoint a select committee of five 
to inquire into the expenditures and distribution of moneys 
and properties furnished by the, United States Government to 
the Tennessee State Highway Commission under the Federal- 
aid plan. 

Numerous and vigorous complaints are being made by the 
citizens of Tennessee against alleged discriminations of the 
operation of the Tennessee State Highway Commission. I am 
authoritatively advised that the commission has refused to per- 
mit the State auditor of Tennessee to see its records. The 
Congress of the United States makes the Federal-aid appro- 
priation for the specific purpose of cooperating with the States 
of the Union in the construction of highways, and should not 
permit any State highway commission to become so arrogant 
as to refuse to permit the records of its office to be reviewed 
by the representative clothed with authority, be he State or 
Federal official, 

The taxpayers of Tennessee are entitled to know how and 
for what purpose their money is being expended. If the Ten- 
nessee Highway Commission has faithfully performed its duty, 
it should welcome an investigation, that the charge of dis- 
crimination and inefficiency might be successfully refuted and 
thereby restore the confidence of the people of the State. 

Mr. Chairman, the blue-print report submitted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads, giv- 
ing status of expenditures on post-road projects submitted by 
the State of Tennessee to the Secretary of Agriculture May 31, 
1922, discloses some interesting facts, which the Members of 
this Congress and the people of Tennessee should know. I 
therefore ask permission to extend this report in the RECORD. 
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Statement of post road projects eubmitied by the State of Tennessee to the Secretary of Agriculture to May 31, 1982, under the provisions of the acis of Congress of 1916, 1919, and 1981. 
United States Department of Agricutture, Bureau of Publie Roads. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks 


unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Layton]. 

Mr, LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing my 
personal views on the merchant marine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in the matter before the House 
the question resolves itself primarily into the interrogation 
whether the Nation needs a merchant marine and why it 
needs it. : 

Before deciding this it is reasonably necessary to keep in 
mind certain facts which exist and which we as legislators 
can not evade or forget. The first fact of great importance is 
that the Nation has on hand a large number of vessels of vari- 
ous sorts and qualities, some of them fit for the purpose of mer- 
chant marine, but some unfit. Second, it costs $16,000,000 per 
annum to officer, equip, guard, and generally care for this fleet 
now owned by the Government, a fleet which, it should be borne 
in mind, cost the people, under the last administration, three 
and a half billions of dollars. Third, it is evident that these 
vessels must be got rid of some time by selling them either 


Is 


to our own people or to foreigners, unless we intend to keep 
them and use them under Government control. 

Government control and ownership is not a very popular 
idea at this time, and I suspect it might as well be eliminated 
from consideration. We can not sell these vessels to our own 
people without doing something to equalize the cost difference 
in operation which American standards create, not only natu- 
rally but because of our laws, which compel a higher standard 
in the cost of operation. Now, if we sell our vessels to foreign- 
ers, advertising in advance that neither the Government of 
the United States nor its individual citizens will compete at 
the selling, which fact will be advertised by the failure to pass 
this bill, it follows in a common-sense fashion that without 
competition the fleet will be sold for a song. A $3,000,000,000 
fleet will be sold for a mere tithe of its cost. If, however, a 
subsidy is granted, the competition will be such as to make 
the receipts aggregate many millions more than they otherwise 
would, and possibly to the extent of paying for the subsidy for 
at least two or three years to come, which may be time enough 
to establish the value of a merchant-marine service to those 
who now disapprove, as well as establish the necessity for the 
Subsidy itself. If we sell this marine fleet to foreigners at a 
minimum price, we shall get a ridiculously petty return for 
what cost, billions. If we put $30,000,000 a year behind the 
proposition as a policy of encouragement and protection, we 
will get more for the fleet beyond a doubt, and possibly demon- 
strate the necessity as well as the value of a merchant marine 
to the objectors of the country, without costing a penny until 
the demonstration is made. This is, briefly, one angle of the 
problem. 

Another is, ought we to have a merchant marine? Per- 
sonally, I believe we should. This is an age of transportation. 
Under modern discoveries in power and machinery, the whole 
world has become a great market. It makes no difference that 
it means transportation on the water. Transportation as a na- 
tional matter must include transportation on water as well as 
on land. We would not let foreigners come in and buy and 
control our railroads or public highways, nor our internal 
water and coastwise trade, 

I fail to understand the argument of those who say it will 
cost more than if we leave our Atlantic and Pacific commerce 
to the Jap, the Norwegian, or the British merchant marine. 
No doubt our coastwise traffic and even that on our rivers and 
canals and the Great Lakes might be cheaper if we permitted 
foreigners to enter into competition. But every bit of business 
done by foreigners is that much less done by Americans, and 
therefore that much less capital employed and wages paid out 
for the benefit of our people. Transportation on land is a 
prime and indispensable necessity for national commerce. If, 
under the Esch-Cummins law, the railroads should cease to 
function because pröfits were impossible, capital would go out 
of all railroads and the Government would be compelled to 
take them over and pay for their maintenance and operation. 
You gentlemen, especially from the Middle West, forget that 
your prosperity, your very life indeed, depends on transporta- 
tion much more than those sections of the country bordering 
on the littoral of the continent, which in the beginning, now, 
and ever will furnish the people living near them transporta- 
tion facilities whether the Congress cares or does not care to 
take an interest in the matter. I am personally amazed that 
the Middle West should not be more interested in transporta- 
tion than any other section of the country, seeing that they 
have no natural transportation of any sort, and are far re- 
mote in many instances from the internal waterways which, 
together with the railroads, afford them their only relief. To 
state the problem in another way: I can not understand why 
the Middle West should not be the most ardent advocate of 
all forms of transportation inasmuch as it needs transporta- 
tion most, To-day, and for a very long future, the railroads 
and the rivers will be the sole agencies by which the farmer, 
the miner, or the manufacturer of the Middle West can get 
his product into the marts not of the world alone but even 
into the congested places of the eastern sections of this country 
as well, 

Railroad and river transportation should not be all the Middle 
Westerners are concerned in, unless they are satisfied to fulfill 
the demands of trade alone of this country and care nothing for 
foreign trade. If they are content to land their products on the 
wharves where foreigners will transport them, content because it 
is cheaper, it is neither patriotic nor wise, It is, on the contrary, 
wholly selfish, sectional, and imbued with a spirit that, carried 
logically into all sections of the country, means national de- 
cadence and disintegration instead of national unity and 
strength. In my judgment a great nation like the United States 
the greatest in agriculture, the greatest in manufacturing, and 
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the greatest in mining—should carry its own products under its 
own flag into every port of trade throughout the world, for the 
sake of the honor of the Nation and its pride as well as the mate- 
rial advantages that must accrue therefrom. The late war is 
ended in a manner on the land. In spite of all altruism, of any 
idealism, there still remains the irreconcilable conflict and strug- 
gle in international trade and commerce. I am well aware of 
the repugnance of the dreamy indealist to such a statement; 
but we who still live, as well as those who will hereafter come 
into being, must have a chance to live, and this can be done only 
by being strong enough to live. Year by year cur population 
will grow. The 100,000,000 of people of to-day will become 
200,000,000 by the end of the century. Every advance made in 
conserving human life means a more rapid increase in popula- 
tion. In order to live these millions must have food, and food 
can only be had by labor. Whether labor is a commodity or not, 
it must have a living wage or the greater part of the world would 
starve. We might endure after a fashion by simply trading 
among ourselves; but this never has been done successfully, I 
ace onay and happily, by any nation we have a rec- 
ord of. 

The greatest nations of the past owned and operated their 
own shipping. In fact the measure of their shipping was the 
measure of their power and affluence. In the late war we paid 
a heavy price for the lack of shipping, which would have cost 
most nations their national existence, and came near changing 
an allied victory into a German victory, thereby changing the 
history of man and the destiny of nations. 

We have a surplus of many things—of many supremely im- 
portant things, such as corn, cotton, wheat, and mineral prod- 
ucts. A mere home market for these things would inevitably 
result in the decline of these productions, and so a decline of 
capital in the employment of labor and a decline in wages paid. 
Many now so employed would have to seek other employment, 
thus overcrowding other pursuits. No matter how beautiful the 
dream of life when there shall be no riyalry, no necessity for 
the conflict of living, it is a mere fancy and a futile hope. Such 
a dream is not life and never can be, except with the making 
of a new world, with a new humanity, and an absolute change 
in natural conditions. We in some way live and must live by 
toil and constant effort. It is the law to live by the sweat of 
the brow. It was the first law, and a Congress can not change it. 

A millenium is a beautiful concept, but unattainable except 
in dreams. Of all nations, this Nation must have a market for 
its products because of the magnitude of its products. There- 
fore we must have a commanding place in international com- 
merce, which our products of every sort demand. This must 
be unless we are willing to tamely and heedlessly yield that 
same commanding place to others who are eageriy intent upon 
the same purpose and who beyond a doubt, in the pursuit of 
that purpose, will not be afflicted by dreams of altruistic be- 
nevolence, but who will take all they can get, and take it in 
the most ruthless manner. Nations must strive to live as well 
as individuals. The same law of survival of the fittest applies 
equally to both. 

It is the duty of Congress to furnish the same care to the 
Nation in all these matters as the directors of a corporation 
employ for the corporation which they represent. Our only 
reason for existence as representatives of the people is the 
conservation of the national interest in every legitimate and 
proper manner, If in doing this some section is not benefited 
as much as some other section, that is no reason why a body of 
this character should become divided and forget its duty to the 
national interest. There is no law passed by this body that 
bears equally upon all sections and confers an equal benefit 
upon them all. The question involved in this measure now 
under discussion is whether the passage of the law will prove 
to be a salutary measure from a nat tonal standpoint. Per- 
sonally, I have always favored a subsidy on the same grounds 
that I favor a national post-office system, even if at the end 
of any fiscal year there is a deficit in the running of it, inasmuch 
as it is evident that the national good involved is beyond all 
argument when the stupendous benefits are considered. 

The farmer is directly and deeply interested in a merchant 
marine, It is a question whether or not he is not equally in- 
terested with any other national enterprise. In order that this 
may be specifically shown, I am including a statement made 
by the National Merchant Marine Associat on, which shows how 
the farmers of the United States lost, millions in the late war 
because, having no merchant marine of our own. and that of 
all the other nations being naturally employed in their own 
immediate war necessities, there were no vessels to transport 
our foreign products to Europe, though the need there was both 
constant and great and the prices high, 
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The statement is as follows: 


During the war there was a practically unlimited market abroad for 
the production of American farms. For years we had relied upon for- 
eign ships to do more than 90 per cent of our ocean transportation, 
Now, however, these ships were diverted to the direct war needs of the 
European belligerents. And there was only a handful of American 
ships to fall back on, for the American shipbuild drive did not begin 
to praca results in measurable volume until 1919. What was the 
resu 

The answer is found in the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
showing the exports of farm products since the beginning of the war 
eriod. Wheat is a characteristic example. Its exportation, in bushels, 

s been as follows: 
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How the constantly dwindling supply of ocean tonnage during the 
war affected wheat exports progressively is plain. In 1919, however, 
American shipyards began to achieve quantity production; and, with 
facilities under our own flag available in an increasing degree, wheat 
shipments jumped 400 per cent over the previous year. And what is 
true of wheat been true of other farm production. 

Last year’s exports of agricultural products, according to the Gov- 
ernment's own figures, were valued at $2,119.000,000, or nearly half 
the total for all the Nation’s exports. In 1917 less than a third of 
the aggregate was agricultural; but, with American ships in service, 
the proportion of farm gee he to the total outbound shipment is now 
above the pre-war level. What the effect would be of the more than 
000, 000 worth of excess production thrown on the home markets 
‘or lack of ocean tonnage to carry it, needs no explanation. 
The share of the American farmer in the country’s export trade 
makes the maintenance of adequate shipping facilities under the Ameri- . 
ean flag more vital to him than to any other class of American 
producers. 

I am surprised also at the report that union labor opposes 
the subsidy. 

The aim of all labor, especially of organized labor, is, or 
should be, to create employment as well as conserve the in- 
terest of the unemployed. It is obvious that if we abandon all idea 
of a merchant marine that two results will inevitably follow: 
First, the practical abandonment of the shipyards of the coun- 
try; second, the resulting unemployment of all Americans now 
employed in manning our vessels engaged in international com- 
merce, except so far as they may obtain employment on foreign 
ships and get foreign wages and be under foreign conditions 
generally. The result in substance will be that foreign ship- 
yards will be busy; ours will be deserted. Foreign sailors will 
be employed; ours will be idle. Altogether, it occurs to me that 
not only capital but labor itself would be practically driven 
away from a vast enterprise which concerns not only our na- 
tional greatness and our national power, but our national oppor- 
tunities for trade and commerce as well. It would be illuminat- 
ing to ascertain the reason why the declaration was made by 
organized labor in taking this position, when everything would 
seem to substantiate the belief that in the very nature of things 
it would favor it, provided, of course, that employment and 
wages are desirable—the way by which millions of our people 
live and must live, 

It is often of value in the consideration of an economic 
problem to ascertain if possible what “the other fellow“ thinks 
of it, what his interest is, and what his attitude. It is very 
evident that from this angle of the problem our rivals in in- 
ternational commerce are not only deeply concerned but are 
in fact much opposed to the building up of a great merchant 
marine of the United States. This is especially true of Great 
Britain. which retains in aetive memory the knowledge that 
when this country gave Government aid to its shipping it 
equaled any merchant marine in the world, not excepting that of 
herself, whose command of the commerce of the world was 
undisputed until that time. 

England has no desire to see this country support again a 
merehant marine. This is due not only to the loss to be sus- 
tained by her in reduced freight and passenger traffic but to 
the fear of the loss of power as well. The presence of the Brit- 
ish flag flying in every port of the seven seas has been a com- 
manding factor in not only attaining and retaining trade and 
ecommerce, but in commanding fear and respect for her power. 
It would be a pitiful spectacle of national weakness for this 
country to foolishly resolve to surrender to other nations the 
transportation of its products. 

It would be foolish to deny that products carried in an Amer- 
jean ship, commanded by American seamen, and flying the 
American flag, would have no added value nor a greater chance 
for barter and trade. If this is not so, why have all the great 
nations striven for their own merchant marine, going even to 
the extent of subsidizing them in order to maintain them? 
Without her merchant marine England would have become long 
ago a very unimportant power. Without it she would have 
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starved when the German U-boat was at work in the Great War. 
It was her actual salvation in that struggle. It has been a 
national disgrace as well as a constant national menace that 
this country in the face of every war emergency should have 
been compelled to rely on foreign shipping for water transpor- 
tation. ` i 

It is proposed to scrap or sell at an astounding loss the ship- 
ping which, in every emergency we stood in vital need of. Can 
it be sertously proposed that we suffer this loss and go back to 
the old conditions when foreign vessels flying foreign flags and 
manned by foreign seamen filled American ports, discharging 
and receiving cargoes? This service should be done by our- 
selves. There are some things connected with national interest 
in which the consideration of cost can not be allowed to deter- 
mine the result, and this is one of them beyond a doubt. This 
measure involves not only the interest of the Nation in this 
generation but the national interest of generations to come, in- 
volving as it does national profit, prosperity, and power. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Loxpon] five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the constant attacks 
on the Republican administration, I want to incorporate in the 
Recorp a eulogy of the administration from a most unexpected 
source. [Applause.] 

The Nation, one of the few valuable weeklies in the United 
States, and a most reliable publication, in its issue of June 21, 
1922, contains under the heading The monarchists commend 
Mr. Hughes,” the following most interesting item: 

According to the New York Russian monarchist paper, Prikarpat- 
ekaia Russ, of May 20, the “highest monarchist council” addressed 
the following “note” to Secretary of State Hughes indicating where 
the Government may expect to find support for its Russian policy: 

Dran Sm: The highest monarchist council, heading all the Fenn 
monarchist organizations, was deeply gratified to learn that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had declined all official participation at the 
Genoa Conference, to. which representatives of the soviéts had been 
Invited by the European powers. 

The highest council of the Russian monarchists has never recognized 
the soviets as the legal government of Kussia. It has repeatedly called 
the attention of the powers to the danger which menaces the world by 
reason of the very existence of such a destructive system based upon 
crime and the violation of all the spiritual and moral laws and statutes 
of Christian peoples. 

“The highest monarchist council has — regretted the steps taken 
by the European Governments, the results of which will inevitably 
lead toward the recognition of the tyrants of Russia and will strengthen 
their rule over the unhappy country. But the truthful, eloquent, and 
noble voice of the United States in this affair gave new hopes to all real 
Russian patriots. The highest monarchist council is Spy tren aware 
of the importance of the American point of view and the numerous 
good results it will bring to the whole world. 


“Firmly convinced of the inevitability of the establishment of a 
— in pumin the highest monarchist council, in the name of the 
uss: t 


is to be, expresses its deep gratitude to the Government 
of the United States for the service it has rendered their fatherland, 
a service which resurrected Russia will never forget.” 


It has been my contention all along that the failure of this 
Government to restore friendly relations with Russia is play- 
ing into the hands of the czarists. To continue to refuse recog- 
nition to the soviet government is to refuse to recognize a fact. 

At the earliest opportunity I shall take up the question at 
length. 

For the present. utilizing the leave to extend my remarks, I 
shall content myself with ineorporating my resolution on the 
subject of recognition of Russia. The resolution was intro- 
duced a year ago. Here is the resolution: 


Whereas the restoration of world peace is inconceivable without 
the reestablishing of friendly relations with a country the territory 
ot which extends over one-half of Europe and over one-third of Asia, 
and which bas a population. of more than 140,000,000 people; and 

Whereas the R an people, after generations of herotc effort, ha 
overthrown the autocratic ezarist ernment ; and 

Whereas the Russian prone have suffered the mar m of nearly 
—.— years ot war, of blockading, and of excommunication by other 
nations; an 

hereas in order to establish normal conditions after the havoc 
worked by foreign and civil war it is essential that the Russian people 
be not only permitted to solve their com; roblems without obstruc- 
tion or intervention by outside powers, t generous aid and as- 
sistance by countries with democratic institutions and ic ex- 
pericnce be extended to the people of Russia; and 

Whereas the refusal to recognize the present Epi peor of Russia 
necessarily encourages professional soldiers, political adventurers, and 
the adherents of the czarist régime in fomenting civil war, thus in- 


tensifying the distress of a long-suffering and 
sry herent would be inevitabl followed 
e 


ve 


Whereas the restoration of czarism 
by the oppression of religious, national, and racial minorities, b 
brutal crushing of all forms af political, civil. and religions $ 
by Raa papery pogroms and by the reestabllehment of medieval insti- 
tutions; en 


Wherenrs the refusal to deal with Russia as a friendly nation is 
an act of injustice, is contrary to the best ideals and traditions of the 
can people, and is urious to the e of the United States 
le of Russia; Now, therefore be it 
President of the United States be advised 
and req is advised and requested, to recognize 
the existin and to reestablish friendly rela- 
tions with Government and the people of Russia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LOWREY]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are bere printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, after diligent effort to hold its 
membership here in sufficient number to maintain a working 
force, we understand that the majority is about to give up and 
throw the House into recess. The minority is opposed to this 
reeess, because there are many things that ought to be attended 
to before it is taken. However, if our friends across the aisle 
are willing to accept the responsibility and go home to their 
constituents empty handed, who are we that we should refuse 
to go home also? As the humorous John Allen would have said: 

We realize that the e is anxious! 
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as to whe or not we are to resent them in this House for an T 
two years. When that is finished and— 8 


When we can see our title clear 
To two more years unfurled, 

Then we can smile at Satan's rage 
And face a frowning world. 

Then I presume that the majority will be willing to come back 
and wind up its affairs, as becomes men who realize that the end 
is near. 

But, gentlemen, at last there is a very serious side to this 
campaign business. A man who is capable of representing a 
district in Congress ought also to be capable of leading the 
thought and shaping the ideals of his constituency. God pity 
the man whose principles are so low and whose motives are so 
sordid that in order to win votes for himself he is willing to 
degrade the ideals and poison the minds of the citizens to whom 
he speaks or with whom he mixes. 

There are many ways in which this is done, but I have ob- 
served three which seem to me peculiarly pernicious. 

First, the evil which has been much discussed—and for good 
reason, since this Congress met—the corrupt use of money in 
campaigns. It seems to me to make very little difference which 
end of a corrupt money transaction a man may be at. He is 
guilty whether he gives or receives, If a man of standing and 
leadership is at one end of the bargain he is peculiarly guilty. 
For he is in position to understand what he is doing. He is 
not only taking advantage of a fellow man and corrupting an 
individual voter; he is undermining the very foundation of our 
Government. 

The second of these pernicious evils is the use of slander and 
vilification. This, perhaps, is worse than the use of money, 
I have recently had brought to my attention a forceful article 
written on this subject by the Rev. L. E. Hall and published 
in the Southern Sentinel, a paper of my own district, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1921. After commenting strongly and justly on the 
improper use of money in elections, the reverend gentleman well 
says: 

There fs another class of men equally as dangerous as the one men- 
tioned above. They are in reality the tools the former, J allude 


to those who will publish or tell a lie in order to mislead or influence 


some one or more to cast a yote or thelr votes against his or their 


interest, and in many 1 his or their private judgment. 

and purposely, 1 or tell 

another the meanest 

and the most despicable. draw a picture of such a creature 
I would put a on it—and then apologize to the tail. 

But little above the sin of the man who willfully tells what he 
knows to be untrue is the sin of the man who catches up scandal 
and repeats it without waiting to know the evidence of its 
truth. Yet many people seem to think that they have a perfect 
right to assassinate the character of a man who is in politics 
by the free circulation of any sort of accusation, though it be 
backed by no higher authority than “they tell me” or “I have 
heard.” Unfortunately this vicious practice seems to obtain all 
over the country, from the election of the humblest beat official 
to the election of President, 

Sometimes a candidate for office maliciously cultivates this 
infamy among the people if he thinks it will injure his op- 
ponent, In that way he seeks to escape the responsibility him- 
self and yet to reap the tainted harvest. He forgets the awful 
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curse which our Master pronounced against whoso causeth 
one of the least of these my little ones to stumble.” 

This is an evil which can not be controlled by any law except 
the divine law. The misuse of money may be reached; the 
publishing of libel may be held accountable; but the insidious 
spreading of rumor is hardly tangible before human law. Yet— 

Who steals my purse steals trash; 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 

The man who goes out to vilify his opponent or in any way 
to injure unjustly and unfairly the good name of his opponent 
has taken something more valuable than money or office and 
has done a meaner thing than the man who has bought, bribed, 
or stolen. 

Third. Possibly the most hurtful crime of the demagogue, 
and the wickedest, is the practice of arousing a general spirit 
of bitterness and suspicion among the people that he may be 
carried into office or position on the wave thus set in motion. 
Just now our country and the world are passing through the 
most sinister period of unrest that modern civilization has 
seen. It seems to me that just about the highest duty of any 
public man is to do all in his power to allay this unrest. The 
man who augments it is a menace to the peace of the world 
and a traitor to humanity. He threatens the direct ruin of 
our civilization and the destruction of free institutions. 

The most important thing in the world now to every indi- 
vidual in the world is the maintenance of world peace. 
Thoughtful men everywhere realize that this is a task which 
challenges our best strength. With the present advancement 
in means of destruction—in the production of explosives and 
poisonous gases—one shudders to think what another world 
war would mean. 

The world is made up of nations, nations are made up of 
communities; and communities are made up of individuals, 
Some one has recently spoken of conditions in our country 
as “America gone mad.” Whoever or whatever excites the 
passions of the people faus flames which may result in general 
conflagration. There is everywhere a spirit of disregard for 
law and fretting against authority—a kind of feeling that 
government is oppressive and is making itself a curse rather 
than a blessing, and that those who are in position of authority 
or leadership are corrupt and oppressive and are willfully re- 
sponsible for the ills that beset us. The demagogues of each 
political party and of each section encourage this. It is to 
their selfish interest to have the people believe that the men 
who are in responsible positions in the Government are scoun- 
drels and tyrants and are bound together in a heartless league 
to exploit and oppress the masses. They are your enemies, 
and we are your saviors; hence it is a virtue that you hate 
and destroy them and love and promote us.” Such has been 
the ery of the demagogue from ancient Greece until now; 
and history has yet to record where any man or group of men 
who rode into elective office on such a creed as that brought 
good and not evil. 

It behooves us to remember, gentlemen, that every one of us 
who goes out to talk to the people on public matters has just 
now a serious responsibility. We may cultivate the spirit of 
peace and good will, the spirit of faith, hope, and charity; or 
we may add our little mite to bitterness and antagonism be- 
tween factions, between sections, between political parties, be- 
. tween races, and between classes, 

I have sat and looked over this House and thonght of the 
possibilities. We 400 men may do eternal good if we go out 
and pitch our campaigns on a high plane; or we may do un- 
speakable harm, for which we become responsible, if we go 
into these campaigns with no higher ideal or ambition than 
to get reelected. Men from this House will speak within the 
next few months to practically every community in America. 
“ What will the harvest be?” 

“I believe, therefore have I spoken.” 

I trust I may be pardoned. 

Mr, SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HARDY]. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recosp upon another 
subject, legislation of interest to the West. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, regarding this bill 
most all of the argument so far has been predicated upon the 
theory that somebody is endeavoring to have the land office at 
Hugo, Colo., continued, that office having within the land dis- 
trict but 1,800 acres and costing 280 per cent to conduct. That 
bas been the big talk before the committee and before the 


Congress by some who oppose this bill. I come to talk about 
another office in the State of Colorado, which is quite differently 
situated. In the first place, let me say not a single effort has 
been made in the Senate or in the House or anywhere else to 
continue the office at Hugo. Everyone who knows anything 
about it knows that Hugo and any office like it ought to be 
closed up. The other office in Colorado that I am about to 
speak of is at Del Norte, in the San Luis Valley. The San 
Luis Valley is an empire in and of itself. It is surrounded by 
mountains on all sides. There are six counties within it, some 
of them larger than Rhode Island or Delaware. It is very 
hard for some of our friends here to appreciate the distances 
and the circumstances under which these people do their work. 
Delaware has been mentioned a time or two. I want to say 
that the public lands in this land office district of Del Norte are 
greater in extent than the entire area of Delaware or Rhode 
Isand. There are in the land office district of Nel Norte 
492,709 acres of vacant public land. In addition to that there 
are 1,135,167 acres in the forest reserve. The distances from 
places in this district to the office they would be attached to if 
this office is closed up are greater than from here to New York 
City in accessibility. It would take the people of some sections 
in that district three days to go and come from the new land 
office with which they would have to do business. 

The people of that district, of course, never heard about this 
proposition until it was settled by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Since then from every quarter come protests against 
the closing up of the office. It is a matter of convenience to 
the people rather than the holding of any one man in his job. 
The figures under which this office will be closed by the Appro- 
priation Committee are made up of last year’s records, which 
was a very dull year in many agricultural sections and espe- 
cially in the West. Activity this year is much greater than 
last year. Already this year entries have been made at this 
office to the extent of 54,774 acres, and oil and gas permits have 
been made covering 13,040 acres. An irrigation district has 
been organized and $350,000 worth of bonds have been issued 
covering 14,000 acres of ground, most of it still pending proof. 
Twenty-eight thousand acres of land are now pending designa- 
tion of stock-raising homesteads. The American Legion in 
every part of that district has been active in settling up that 
territory, and has been sending in resolutions urging that the 
office be maintained in order to bring ex-service men to that sec- 
tion of the country, where public lands may still be had. 

The homesteader does not ride in Cadillacs and Packards and 
Pullman cars. He is a poor man, usually. He is the developer. 
Many times he does not reap the profit of his efforts. He is 
often without money or stock. He is the pioneer for the people 
who follow after him, and we ought to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for him to develop the ground and perfect his title. 

The cost of this little proposition in this bill does not exceed 
over about $40,000. By consolidating the register and the re- 
ceiver in one person and reducing the expenses, it does not 
amount to very much. I honestly believe that if the offices are 
closed up, as legislation provides, the receipts will fall off more 
than the cost will be to the Government if this bill passes and 
these land offices continue to operate. The bill ought to be 
passed as it is written. [Applause.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VAILE]. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
FRENCH], in his usual fair and scholarly way, has cleared away 
some of the smoke that seems to have accumulated around this 
bill. But he is not entirely right yet by any means, and I de- 
sire to clear away a little bit more. In the first place this is 
absolutely as clean a proposition as was ever presented in this 
House. Gentlemen get up here and talk about this being a 
“pork barrel bill.” Here we in this very Congress have voted 
$20,000,000, without batting an eye, for the people in Russia, 
and now we are accused of endeavoring to pass a “pork barrel 
bill,” because in providing necessary service for people who 
amply deserve it and who themselves pay the expense of it, 
it does provide for the salaries of a few officers, but the 
aggregate of those salaries does not amount to more than 
$40,000, the maximum salary being $3,000 and the minimum 
$500. It is perfectly absurd under the circumstances to talk 
about this being a “ pork barrel bill.” 

We generally have the idea of a “pork barrel bill” as one 
where the expenditures of the Government are on a large scale 
and there is nothing returned. Who pays for these offices? 
Does Uncle Sam dig down in his pocket to pay for them? My 
friends, they are paid for by the poorest, the hardest working, 
the most miserably situated men in the world, those who ought 
to command our sympathy. They are paid for by the poor 
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devils who are trying to make a home against incredible diffi- 
culties on the public lands, on the last agricultural lands which 
we have left. My friends, this bill is the last stand of the 
agricultural public lands of the United States. Some gentlemen 
say, Well, there are no land offices in my district, I am 
against this bill,” but this is not a question of whether you 
have a land office in your district. Gentlemen, I appeal to your 
sense of fairness.’ 

The whole country, from east of the Alleghenies, was built up 
by enterprising people who moved to the publie lands and es- 
tablished their homes there and anchored themselves on the 
soil, so much so that now there is very little agricultural land 
left in the country which is at the same time both good and 
cheap. Right in that connection let me call attention to the 
fact that this is a large part of the trouble with our population 
to-day. There is not inducement enough to take up new land 
and make it productive. There is not much of it left which is 
attractive to the poor man, We have had to increase our home- 
stead preemption law from 160 acres to 320, and then to 640, 
because there is not much cheap land left of which less 
than a full section will support a family. Of course we have 
good land, but the good land is expensive land, or it costs a 
great deal of money to irrigate it. This economic land situa- 
tion is really at the base of our immigration problem. For- 
inerly we had lands which would attract the sturdy, steady, 
self-reliant agricultural immigrant, who would bring his family, 
establish himself on the soil, build his home there, and help 
develop the community and be a worthy part of it. With the 
passing in large measure of such opportunities for the agricul- 
tural immigrant we are now attracting mere laborers, who do 
not expect to bear permanent allegiance to the new country, 
who go into large industries and herd together in large cities, 
bringing with them discontent and revolution and fomenting 
industrial strife. Many of these people do not have the qualifl- 
cations, even if they had the desire, to become Americans. 

Now it is the main and primary purpose of land offices to help 
establish American people on the relatively small amount of 
cheap and at the same time possibly productive land which still 
remains, to make the poor man's land available for the poor man. 
Of course, a few officers are necessary in order to extend this 
assistance in order to do this work, but the salaries of those 
officers are paid entirely—not by general taxation with which 
you are so justly concerned—but by the poor little fees which the 
homesteaders pay for the service which is rendered to them. 

And to-day you want to abolish the service and compel the 
man who can hardly afford to clothe his children to travel two 
or three hundred miles to a distant office in order to pay these 
little fees into the Treasury. Gentlemen, it is a most niggardly 
policy. Oh, economy, economy, how many crimes are committed 
in thy name! What can you possibly save to the Treasury of 
the United States by defeating this bill and abolishing the sery- 
ices of these offices? Why, obviously, all the Treasury will gain 
will be the salaries of the 10 or 12 officers, a maximum total of 
soine thirty to thirty-six thousand dollars, plus the rent of the 
offices, a maximum of some $15,000 more. You'll take many 
times that amount out of the pockets of poor people who deserve 
and ought to have the active support of their Government. for 
they are doing a work which is vital to the future of the country. 

Right to-day when you ride through some parts of eastern 
Colorado and western Kansas and Nebraska with a good dinner 
under your vest and a good cigar between your teeth you 
wonder as you view the country from the back platform of an 
observation car at the apparent barrenness of the land. You 
wonder how anybody can live there. And yet all the time 
splendid farms are being developed, though usually the original 
homesteader is not the one to reap the reward. He and perhaps 
several successors do the hard work which some day will mean 
a developed and productive farm for some one else. 

Go out with me to some of those homesteads and talk to my 
brave friends who have started them. You will see people in 
the direst poverty. You will wonder how they can stiek it out 
year after year, with the most meager returns, trying to live 
without money, without machinery, with very little live stock, 
fighting droughts and prairie dogs and grasshoppers. Some- 
times you will see—I have seen—a man actually spading up a 
tract of land because he can not afford to plow or the team to 
pull it. A 

Until this good hour it has never been the policy of the 
Government to extract a profit from the pitiful labors of the 
homesteader. In more enlightened days we tried to induce peo- 
ple to go upon the land. But now, if the opposition to this bill 
should be effectual, we shall have sacrificed that policy in order 
that the homesteaders may pay a paltry $50,000 into the 
Treasury of the United States. I hope the day is far distant 
when Uncle Sam will be such a penny-pinching Shylock, 


Pork! My friends, this bill is as free from pork as the 
cabin of a homesteader is free from the odor of fresh meat: 
He is lucky if he gets enough canned tomatoes to keep him 
alive. He ought to be paid a pension for building up a home 
and a farm against such adverse conditions. The most absurd 
charge ever presented to this House is to call this, of all bills, 
a “pork barrel bill” : f 

Let me correct one or two slight errors which have been 
made on the floor. The gentleman from Michigan, including a 
number of land offices which are not in this bill, stated that 
the average amount of acreage in those land offices altogether 
was 25,000. The average amount of acres in the jurisdiction 


of the land offices included in this bill is 154,719. 
Here are the figures: 


Jꝙ% A ae OR ES Saeed AR RE EEE GE 31, 919 
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But these figures, large as they are, do not include the very 
great additional amount mentioned by the gentleman. from 
Idaho when he was referring to the mistakes the committee 
had made. They do not inciude the forest lands, they do not 
include the Indian lands, and they do not inelude the entered 
lands, Merely the unentered public lands give an average of 
nearly 155,000 acres for each of these offices. 

As to the argument that the law did not anthorize the con- 
tinuance of these land offices, all that needs be said is that 
we are legislating right now. That is what Congress is for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VAILE. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani: 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause,! The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I think that in the time I 
have been in the Congress I have introduced two bills that have 
gone to the Committee on the Public Lands, and I am glad to 
say that both of those bills were favorably reported and eventu- 
ally passed the Congress and became laws. The second one 
chanced to be during the present session. I attended the hear- 
ings upon it before that committee. I do not mean to say 
whether there was a quorum, and I did not feel that responsi- 
bility was upon me particularly. Everyone present seemed to 
think it was a very fine bill, and I agreed with them. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BEX HAu] reported that bill to 
the House in a very fine repert and a very laudatory report, 
I am sorry to hear from him to-day that he did not sincerely 
feel as enthusiastic as his report indicated. I certainly did not 
realize when I went before the Committee on the Public Lands 
and asked them to send out a very worthy measure, which 
only permitted the holder of land to make a little wider use of 
it than otherwise he could have made—as I said, I did not 
realize that pork-barrel principles had come to control that 
committee tu such an extent that by securing a favorable report 
from that committee upon one of my bills I was not supposed 
thereafter at any time to oppose any bill from that committee. 
I think maybe if I had understood that there was to be a trade 
of that kind I would have given up my own little private bill, 
{Applause.] But I think Brother BENHAM, a splendid gentle- 
man, only desired to have a little fun with me and wanted to 
bring about this little outburst. 

Now, this bill originated in the Committee on Appropriations, 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Brrnxs] said there 
were members of the subcommittee who felt that the surveyors 
general that were maintained through the West are useless, 
were an unnecessary expense. So Land Commissioner Tallman 
recommended during his administration, The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr, Woop] a year or two ago tried to get legislation 
abolishing them, a saving of somewhere from $40,000 to 
$100,000, and as chairman of the subcommittee I had in mind 
following up that example and doing what ought to be done, and 
if you will examine the hearings before the committee you will 
find that a great deal of attention was given to this subject. 

But it developed in the course of things in the subcommittee 
that the committee did not all agree with my position in that, 
but that there was an opportunity for unanimous action-of the 
subcommittee with reference to these land offices. Now, let ns 
understand. I am going to submit that T do not know as much 
about land offices and public lands and their administration as 
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you gentlemen from the West do. I think, on the other hand, 
you ought to give me credit for sincerity, and when I am 
charged with the care of one of the appropriation bills it is 
my duty to try to eliminate anything in that bill that the indi- 
viduals who want the money can not justify. So I took up 
this with no prejudice toward the West, no prejudice against 
any of these delightful gentlemen who want these land offices 
continued in their districts. But on the face of the facts before 
us, the subcommittee unanimously believed that a number of 
these offices ought to be abolished in the interest of public 
economy, and that it could be done with no loss of efficiency. 
And on that subcommittee were two very able men from the 
West—the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrrn]! and the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu]—and I requested the 
gentleman from Idaho to make a study of the subject. He is 
a student. There is no man in the House that goes more thor- 
oughly. into things than does Mr. Frencu, of Idaho. He made 
a thorough study of it. He finally sat down for half a day with 
the chief clerk of the Land Office, going over the matter with 
him, and then he went over the matter carefully by himself, 
and came to the subcommittee with his recommendation as to 
what ought to be done, 

Now, I think that it is due to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Frencu], who comes from a State out there where I suppose 
some people think he ought to stand for any expenditure in 
his State or section whether it is necessary or not, that I am 
glad to say he is not that kind. He has some interest in the 
protection of the Treasury of the United States. But I said 
to Mr. FRENCH, after he got his report ready, that I think he 
did not cut deep enough, and I think so now because there are 
six or seven or eight other offices that have not been touched at 
all, that will be maintained next year in violation of the act of 
1840, unless the Comptroller General takes notice of the situa- 
tion. But Mr. FRENCH thought we ought not to be too harsh, 
and I felt it is hard to get through this House a bill abolishing 
offices even if you have a united committee back of it So we 
all got back of the recommendation of the gentleman from 
Idaho. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] 
agrees with me that we ought to have gone a little deeper. 
But to agree with Mr. Frencu, that was the practical thing to 
do. We did not take Congress by surprise. The language of 
the appropriation bill was plain. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TIELMAN], who used to 
be at the head of a university, if I remember, could have un- 
derstood plainly that we were going to put his office out of 
business. We were not putting any shenanigan in here. The 
bill originated in a conservative attempt, but when you abolish 
sonie offices and leave some others, there is going to be a shadow 
line as to whether some offices ought to go in or not. Maybe 
we have abolished one or two that ought to have been con- 
tinued, as the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] has admit- 
ted. However that may be, we followed a general policy that 
the House ought to indorse, and it ought not to let one or two 
eases that are debatable carry through a bill that is to restore 
ten or a dozen that are absolutely indefensible. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. FESS. Is it true that there is no law for the continuance 
of these land offices? 

Mr. GRAMTON. This is true; That as to 19 we abolished, 15 
or 16 were maintained this current year in violation of the law 
and would be next year if this bill did not pass, eyen if we had 
not touched them in our bill. 

Mr. FESS. Has that ever been called to the attention of the 
comptroller? 

Mr. GCRAMTON. I think not specifically; otherwise they 
would haye been put out of business. 

Mr. FESS. No doubt whatever, if there is no law for it, 
about their going out by his decision. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are five or six—Eureka, Calif., and 
several others—that if anyone spoke a word to the Comp- 
trolier General about, they will be going out of business. I 
hope this debate will be kept secret from the Comptroller 
General. 

Some one has said that the figures for last year are not fair, 
because it was a dull year. The only available figures—the 
figures we have used—are the figures for the year ending June 
80, 1921, and that was not such a dull year, if you please, 
Furthermore, the figures that I put in the Recoxp as to the 
acreage of these several districts—those 15 or 16 that were 
maintained in violation of the law—see page 9190 of the RECORD, 
are the figures of a year ago, and any lands disposed of last 
year should be subtracted from those totals. So the present 
figures are even less than the ones we are using: One of the 
gentlemen has said’ that the average is not 25,000 acres in each 


of these districts but 150,000. The average in the districts that 
are being maintained in violation of the act of 1840 is about 
25,000 acres. There are in our list three or four, including Del 
Norte, where there is a large acreage, but it is only mountain 
tops or deserts and there is nobody filing on the Jand, and they 
are not doing any business; and hence while it costs a lot of 
money to maintain the offices, there are no large receipts. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman refer to the record of the 
receipts? That shows it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. T am taking the figures of the Land Office. 

Mr. VAILE. The Land Office figures show the receipts. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I take the figures of the Land Office. The 
Land Office considered all these, They ought to know some- 
thing abont it, if I do not. They say that the only acreage to 
be considered is that which is open to entry, and that is a good, 
sensible decision. 

Mr. LONDON. Win the gentleman yield for a question for 
information? 

Mr, GRAMTON. Very briefly. 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman from California stated that 
these offices paid themsetves. What is the necessity for an 
appropriation then? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is in this way. The receipts for fees and 
the receipts for sale of the land go into the Federal Treasury, 
and then appropriation is made for maintenance of the offices, 
Some of these offices we are debating about to-day do take care 
of themselves; although there are half a dozen of them here 
that do not bring in enough receipts to take care of themselves. 
There are several of them, as I have heretofore referred to, 
where the expenses are 112, 128, 118, and 184 per cent of the 
receipts, but even as to those where the receipts are more than 
the cost of the office let me call your attention to this, that we 
of the Nation in administering the national domain are entitled, 
and inasmuch as we are selling and leasing the land where we 
are getting large resources from oil leases, and so forth, to have 
that land service self-maintained, but it costs $1,500,000 every 
year out of the Federal Treasury to maintain the land service. 
Why? The receipts are enough, notwithstanding that we main- 
tain all of these useless offices, but the money goes into the 
Reclamation Service, the money that comes from the sale of 
land and from leases, to such an extent that we spend about 
a million and a half a year to carry on the land service more 
than goes into the Treasury. 

And then Members here say we are “trying to rape the 
West.” Why, we are not only letting them have this money 
to go into the Reclamation Service to such an extent that we 
have to draw on the Treasury to carry on the land service, 
but in addition to that, when it goes into the Reclamation 
Service, we loan it to them for 20 years at 5 per cent per 
annum, and then make a present to them of the principal. 
That is all they have to pay, and then if they can not pay their 
annual instaliments, as they did this year, we give them ex- 
tensions time and time again. I think the western Members 
do not want te come in here and talk about the House being 
so severe on the homesteader and so severe on the development 
of the West. 

The gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corton], who is well in- 
formed, asked an illuminating question in the Public Lands 
Committee hearings. They object because we consider only 
the lands subject to entry. They say we ought to consider 
other lands. The gentleman from Utah said this: © 

The only particular advantage of 8 land office locally is in 
the matter of entry, is it not, so that plats may be examined? After 
the land is once entered there is no particular advantage in having a 
land office, is there? 

Why, the gentleman from South Dakota, even with all that 
we are doing to him, when he gets through with the bill, even 
in the way it stands now in the law, will have only 212,000 
acres subject to entry in his State. The acreage is now’ prob- 
ably cut down to 200,000 acres, I suppose, and we have left 
him two land offices to take care of 200,000 acres of land. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I realize that I have not been able to 
present this matter in all the detail that the House may have 
desired, but the big point at issue is whether the economy that 
we are proposing. the economy that we are trying to hold in 
the law, is going to interfere with the service, the proper serv- 
ice. Manifestly we can not have a land office at an expense of 
$1,000 or $2,000 a year next to every available site for a home- 
stead. Nobody, even from Colorado, where they have more 
land offices than any other State in the country, would urge 
anything like that. On the other hand, we ought to bave 
enough land offices to give the public reasonable service. 

Now, the law has fixed certain tests. Those tests have existed 
for along time. They were not fixed by me or by any other man 
from the Hast. They are tests: representing the sense of Gom 
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gress. One of them is that when there is only 100,000 acres of 
land in a district, that land office should be closed. That act 
was enacted in 1840, when they did not have Cadillac automo- 
biles, and methods of travel were everywhere slow. There was 
also the test that when the expenditures of conducting a cer- 
tain office amount to over one-third of the receipts, that office 
may be closed in the discretion of the department, 

There was the yardstick, the measure laid down. Now, there 
is one other test. Let us test the matter here by comparison as 
to what is a reasonable service. I want to refer again to the 
State of Arizona. If you will look at the report you will see 
that Arizona has only one land office. The gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. HAxpEx] is in the Chamber, and he will correct 
me if I am wrong. Arizona has only one land office within its 
boundaries. There is no pressing demand from homesteaders 
or would-be homesteaders for any more. Arizona has over 
16,000,000 acres of land available for entry. They entered last 
year—1921—in the State of Arizona more acres of land than 
any other State in the country—over 1,400,000 acres. So that 
it is apparent they are doing some business down there in pub- 
lic lands, and they have a good land office, and they are not suf- 
fering at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. But these gentlemen say mountains must be 
crossed in the other States. Are there mountains in Arizona? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not say anything derogatory to 
Arizona. I understand there are mountains in Arizona. I un- 
derstand the homesteaders are no richer there than they are 
anywhere else. But when they go to the receiver’s office they 
want to see there a man of capacity, who can decide an im- 
portant question aright, and not somebody who is just loafing 
around on a sinecure, who can not decide the question aright, 
but must communicate with Washington for advice, or have 
his decision overruled. 

Mr. MADDEN. The creation of these land offices is mostly 
a matter of patronage, is it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; they are political appointments. Most 
of these registers and receivers have had no previous experi- 
ence and must let the clerks do the work. 

An illustration of the kind of service you get at land offices 
is afforded by the office at Waterville, Wash., where, year after 
year, they reported to the General Land Office that they had 
less than 100,000 acres of land. When we proposed closing the 
office, they worked the matter up and then they claimed over 
300,000 acres. What kind of inefficiency is that on the part of 
a register of a land office who will repeatedly underestimate, 
ten times, the amount of land that is under his jurisdiction? 
That is the kind of inefficiency I refer to. [Applause]! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has nine minutes remain- 


ng. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. That is, outside of this sub- 
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ject. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the five minutes alloted to me 
gives me but a poor opportunity to present this question fairly 
to the House. The committee heard all parties fully. They 
heard the members of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. The gentleman having it in charge, the RECORD 
shows, claimed, as I understand it now, that these offices ought 
to be maintained. The committee up to this day has never been 
given an opportunity to find out who is the originator of this 
scheme to abolish these offices and deprive the people in these 
districts of a proper court in which their cases may be pre- 
sented. It was denied the committee. The long history of 
facts presented here is not borne out either by the law or the 
facts. I am for this bill as reported by the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will take this time merely 
for the purpose of endeavoring to remove the fallacy which the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] has been indulging in 
during the debate upon this bill. How shall we estimate the 


100,000 acres which mark the line of demarcat‘on between the 
further existence of a land office and its mandatory abolition 
under section 2248, Revised Statutes? It is the position of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramrTon] that the Indian lands 
shall not be counted in estimating the 100,000 acres. It is his 
position that when lands are once entered then they are to be 
subtracted from the 100,000 acres. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. For a question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is not my position the same as that of the 
Land Office? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman’s position is the same as that 
of the Land Office, and he was led into that error by the Land 
Office, and he is excusable for indulging in that error. I wish 
to cite some cases on the meaning of the words “ public lands.” 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will yield for one more 
question, if it should prove that I am wrong and that the Land 
Office is wrong, and a court should construe that law differently, 
then the provision in the appropriation act would be a nullity 
so far as any offices removed by that holding were concerned. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Except that you have not provided a large 
enough appropriation to take care of those land offices under 
this theory— 


. take my house when you do take the prop by which it is sus- 


And in this case the prop is the appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the whole story, the appropriation. 
That is what they are fighting for. 

Mr. SINNOTT, The first case that was decided was United 
States v. Blendaur (128 Fed. Rep. 910). In this case the court 
holds that Indian land, similar to the land that we are consid- 
ering to-day, should be considered public land. Here is what 
they say about it: 

The words “public lands” are not always used in the same sense, 
Their true meaning and effect are to be determined by the context in 
which they are used, and it is the duty of the court not to give such 


a meaning to the words as would destroy the object and purpose of the 
law or lead to absurd results, 


Then they go on citing a case: 


There is no statutory definition of the words “ public lands,” and 
the meaning may vary somewhat in different statutes passed for differ- 
ent purposes, and they should be given such meaning as comports with 
the intention of Congress in their use. 

Now, applying that interpretation to this statute 2248, is it 
not reasonable to say that public land, the title to which has 
not passed from the Federal Government and which the entry- 
man must live upon for three or five years, supervised by the 
registrar and receiver and under his jurisdiction, should be 
considered public land? 

The next case is an Indian case, in 225 United States, page 
583. I will have time to read merely from the syllabus, but the 
syllabus is supported by the text of the decision. 

While the phrase “ public lands“ is a term ordinarily used to desig- 
nate lands subject to sale under kenra laws, it is sometimes used in a 
larger sense. As used in section 2 of the act of July, 1862, it includes 
lands within Indian reservations. Congress so intended and such has 
been the construction placed upon the words by the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Then we have another very late decision in the case of Nadeau 
v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. (253 U. S., p. 444). 

The court says: 


Lands in the Delaware Diminished Indian Reservation were declared 
to be public lands within the intendment of the right-of-way clause, 
act of 1862, although then actually occupied by individual members of 
the tribe under assignments executed under the treaty. 

That case renders clear the definite purpose of Congress to treat In- 
dian reseryations subject to its control as public lands within the 
right-of-way provision. 


Then we have the case of United States v, Minidoka & S. W. 
R. Co. (190 Fed. Rep., p. 491), a decision of the circuit court of 
appeals, holding that lands althongh entered upon by homestead 
settlers should be classified as public lands within the meaning 
of a right-of-way act through “ public lands.” 

Applying these constructions and interpretations of the courts, 
there is not a land office that the House bill proposes to reestab- 
lish but what has a great many thousand acres more than the 
required 100,000 acres. Furthermore, we do not propose to re- 
establish in the House bill a solitary land office that is not 
more than paying its expenses, except one land office, and that 
is Dickinson, in North Dakota. But we abolish two other land 
offices in North Dakota—Williston and Minot. They may be 
consolidated with the Dickinson or some other office, and doubt- 
less the consolidated office will easily pay much more than the 
running expenses. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mann). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows. nee 
3 offices now located, respectively, a 
Bolletourche, Timber ian e tener in the State of South Dakota, 

‘aterville in the State of Washington, Williston, Minot. and Dickin- 
son in the State of North Dakota, Del 
rado, Clayton and Fort Sumner in the State of New Mexico, Ha 
and Camden in the State of Arkansas, Alliance and Broken Bow in 
the State of Nebraska, and Springfield in the State of Missouri, are 
hereby continued for and during the fiscal year commencing July 1, 
1922, and thereafter, in the n of President, as long as the 
public business at such offices shall warrant: P: however, That 
the President may consolidate the offices of register and receiver in any 
of said offices whenever he may deem it in the public interest, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ Bellefourche,“ strike out Timber 
Lake und Lemmon.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the com- 
mittee amendment. I want to make just one observation. 
I know that the membership of this House are so fair that 
they are ready and willing to act upon the matter as it really 
exists, without any camouflage and without a great statement 
that we are for retrenchment and reform and that we are econo- 
mizing for the benefit of the people. You know that sounds 
good, but when there is nothing in it, it does not amount to 
much. The two legal features involved in this question have 
not been properly stated, and I will leave it to the fair judg- 
ment of any Member of the House, It involves the two. sec- 
tions in regard to the abolition of the office. I want to read 
to the committee section 2250 of the Revised Statutes: 

Whenever the cost of collecting the revenue from the sale of the 
public lands in any district is as much as one-third of the volume of 
ee whole amount of revenue collected in such district it may be lawful 
tng EA cher bet if in his opinion not incompatible with the public 

It has been determined by the Land Office in every case pre- 
sented here—the report is on file—that the Secretary of the In- 
terior says it is incompatible with the public interest te aban- 
don these offices. So the statement made that these offices must 
be abandoned because the cost is more than 33} per cent 
goes without saying that it has no foundation. 

Now, on the second proposition I know the committee wants 
to be fair. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has not understood the com- 
mittee to say that the provision for closing the offices was on 
account of the cost being more than 333 per cent, that that was 
mandatory? 

Mr. RAKER. I understood the gentleman to so state in his 
answer to a question by the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. GRAMTON. That was with reference to the provision 
of 100,000 acres. 

Mr: RAKER. Now, section 3872 reads “whenever: the 
quantity of public lands remaining: unsold.” Now, in addition 
‘to what the gentleman from Oregon said, in every one of these 
cases it runs from one hundred to a million and a half, and in 
some cases 3,000,000, acres of land in the district that is unsold. 
I want to call attention to the fact that much of this land is 
open and subject to homestead entry, and further that land 
withdrawn from forest protection is open to homestead entry. 
Therefore, in the Del Norte case there were more than a 
million and a half acres of land in the forest reserve, and under 
the law it. is open to homestead entry, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is forest reserve land. In one case there was over 
150.000 acres involved in the homestead lands and other claims 
‘that had not been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. So you have the lands that are filed upon and 
not sold because of the fact that the Government has not issued 
its patents. In some of these cases it runs up from 50,000 to 
150,000. acres; you have in the, forest reserve from 100,000 to 
3,000,000 acres: of land unsold and on which homestead entries 
can be made, and yet you say that, under section 2248 the com- 
missioner can abolish the land office. He can not do it, because 
the law does not authorize it. 

These men are within their rights. The facts presented to 
the committee show that in each instance the department) re- 
ported favorably on the legislation. Men appeared before. the 
committee and showed the necessity of the land office in these 
districts so that the people might be able to do their work, and 
instead of abolishing the office you make them go 100 or 500 
miles. farther, costing them $50 or $150 to do the work. This 
office was established originally and kept and maintained solely 
and entirely by reason of the fact that it was necessary for 


these people to do their work. It was established so that they 
might file on their lands, dispose of contests, save their money 
for building up the home instead of paying it for traveling 100 
or 150 miles—in some cases 500 miles. Is that what you call 
pork-barrel legislation? I want to say that this is an illustra- 
tion, or demonstration, with all due respect to my lovable, good 
friend from Michigan, one of the members of the great Appro- 
priations Committee, which not only put on a rider but gave 
these men no opportunity to present their cases, and they passed 
it through the House. He comes here as a special counsel, a 
member of the great Committee on Appropriations, and says, “I 
am their special counsel. Whenever we have spoken our word 
is final law. No man shali have a hearing; no man shall have 
a right to present his case, and if the whole House differs with 
him, you are wrong, because. the Committee on Appropriations 
have said so.” 5 

I want to say to you, Mr, Chairman of the committee, that 
the record shows that not a word of evidence was taken, no 
hearing was had to determine whether the land offices were 
necessary or not by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Wilt the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, ' 

Mr. CRAMTON, Is it not a fact that in the Committee on 
Public Lands the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burryrss] 
said, I think some have overlooked the fact that that legisla- 
tion is on the book, and all the Appropriations Committee has 
done is to put the legislation that is on the books into effect.” 
And did not the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BN RAM] in the 
same committee say, “If one committee year after year has 
failed to do its duty, does it not give another committee, who 
can assume jurisdiction, at least an excuse for doing what the 
other committee has failed to do?” 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Borr- 
NESS] had not gotten all the facts; we had just started in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if this was a matter of good 
fellowship only it would be easy for us to agree, but this is.a 
matter affecting the Treasury of the United States, and we have, 
after careful consideration and consultation with the men 
whose districts were affected in the House, decided that the 
economy included in the appropriation for.the Interior Depart- 
ment was not only essential but necessary, Nobody complained ; 
everybody agreed. This bill went through the Senate. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Who is the gentleman quoting when he said 
everybody agreed? 

Mr. MADDEN. The bill went to the Senate, and the Senate 
had notice and knew that economy was the object. They knew 
that the land offices existed, and they knew that we proposed 
to close them up. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not want to leave the im- 
pression which he has made, He said he consulted the gentle- 
men who are interested and that they agreed. The gentleman 
is very much in error in that statement: 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not in error. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman did not consult me. 

Mr. MADDEN, It may be that we did not talk to everybody, 
but I said in the public-land States, 

Mr. WINGO. But my State is a public-land State. 

Mr. MADDEN, I know, but not generally recognized as a 
public-land State. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the trouble. 
know about the matter evidently. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do. I know as much about it as the gen- 


tleman. 
Mr. WINGO. The gentleman’s statement shows that he does 
not 


Mr. MADDEN. I know what I am talking about, and the 
gentleman is unfair. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is unfair when he made the 
deliberate false statement that he consulted me 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say that I consulted the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; you did. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said the men who, were interested in this 
matter had been consulted. I say so now. They agreed, and 
we abolished the offices, because they ought not to exist; and 
I say now that. the only reason why they are proposed to be 
restored, except in one or two cases, is because of a matter 
of patronage. That is what I say, and I will prove it. There 
was no question about the right to abolish these places until 
notice went out to the men who occupied the positions, and 
when they found that they were going to be discharged on the 


The gentleman does not 
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Ist of July then the reform that was inaugurated upon the 

recommendation of the Committee on Appropriations must be 

reconsidered, forsooth, and so we have a bill before us for the 

„ of the action taken by both the House and the 
enate. 

The bill which abolished these offices was not surreptitiously 
passed. It was passed after careful and deliberate considera- 
tion. Everyone had notice. The bill was here under discus- 
sion for several days, and the economy that ought to have been 
made was made, and I am here to say now that the bill that is 
before the House ought not to pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. How much will these 10 offices 
cost us during the next fiscal year? 

Mr. MADDEN. One hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Where does the gentleman get those 
figures? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what we save at the offices that we 
abolish. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. That is an entirely different mat- 
ter. About thirty or forty thousand dollars at the outside is 
the most that it will cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. There are only four out of the whole lot for 
which any justification can be made, and in the face of the 
facts presented to the Committee on Appropriations when this 
section was under consideration those were not entitled to any 
consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The total expense as shown by the 
last report of the General Land Office of the operation of these 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, was $80,407.76, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. Mappen], who has just left the floor, made the state- 
ment that the Members from the various States who had land 
offices were consulted; that they consented to the abolition of 
these offices. There were four offices abolished in my district, 
and I did not consent to the abolition of more than one of them, 
and that was the Gregory office, and I was given to understand 
that that was the only office that would be affected by the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman did have some notice that 
the question was under consideration? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I did have some notice, but under- 
stood from what the committee member told me that the Greg- 
ory office would be the only office affected by the bill then under 
consideration, 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. As a matter of fact, about being 
consulted, the gentleman was practically told that that was 
what the bill was doing. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That was my understanding from what 
they told me. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Les. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Did the gentleman have any notice or knowl- 
edge of the interpretation that the committee or the depart- 
ment was placing upon the words “ public lands”? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Absolutely none whatever, and I do 
not think the committee put that interpretation upon them at 
that time. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that one of the subcommittee 
admitted before the Committee on Public Lands—oh, but the 
gentleman is not a member of the Committee on Public Lands? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Then I withdraw the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I would like to talk a little about these 
offices. Take the office of Lemmon, that has been eliminated 
by the House committee. 

This office has now over 255,000 acres of unpatented land, or 
did have at the last report. There were 196 contests filed last 
year that had to be tried. There are 14 now pending. There 
are 3 oil wells going down within the Lemmon district. There 
are 150,000 acres of mineral land within that land district and 
oil filings covering 12,000 acres were made in the district in the 
month of May alone, and yet the opponents of this bill say there 
is no need of that office. One gentleman said upon the floor, the 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. Cramton], that the people 


themselves were not demanding this office. Here are petitions 
Signed by 915 people praying for the reinstatement of one of 
these offices alone, besides scores of telegrams and letters which 
show they want them reinstated. It has been repeatedly said in 
this House that the saving by abolishing these offices would be 
$128,000, whereas the total expense of the operation for 1921 
was only $80,000, and you could not by any means save more 
than 50 per cent, so any saving could not possibly exceed $40,000. 
There will be no such saving as has been stated. The Timber 
Lake office has over 175,000 acres of unpatented land, to which 
I have already called the attention of the committee. Besides 
this, it has over 400,000 acres of land upon which proof has been 
offered where issuance of patents is held up on account of the 
inability of the settlers to make their payments, In all fair- 
ness both this office and Lemmon should be retained. I hope 
the committee will vote down the amendment striking these 
offices from the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized 
as a member of the committee in support of the amendment, as 
no one has spoken in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is entitled to preference. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will give way to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas with the understanding that I am to be recognized in 
support of the committee amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, of course anyone has the 
right to differ on a proposition, but the thing I protest against 
is leaving Members, who are absent necessarily, in an attitude 
of having agreed to the abolishing of a land office in their dis- 
trict when I happen to know that they did not. It is not 
necessary for those fighting this bill to put Members of Con- 
gress in that embarrassing attitude. It is unfair to do it; it 
is not right to do it. Of course, gentlemen can say Arkansas 
is not a public-land State. Of course, men can say that because 
it is not a wealthy State, but I know more about that State 
than those gentlemen, and I deny it. The public records show 
that 1 spite of the peculiar definition of the words “public 
lands" here, that in the time I have been in Congress a little 
over a million acres have been taken out of the forest reserves, 
with the Forest Service fighting it, and classed as agricultural 
land and thrown open to homestead entry. And there is lying 
this other great domain, the greater part of which can be made 
into suecessful and happy agricultural homes and can be thrown 
open to agricultural entry. 

Any man who knows anything about the situation in one of 
the land offices in my State—the men who hold the positions 
do not appeal to me, they are Republican appointees—I am 
speaking of only the men who are interested, the possible home- 
steader. It will not cost the Government one single red penny 
if a man is honest and fair and will tell the facts as they are. 
That is all there is to it. You can retain—if the other offices 
are like those I am familiar with—you can retain them without 
eosting you anything. The thing that controls me is public 
convenience, not the officeholders—why they have two Republi- 
can officeholders there, and do you suppose I would be asking 
that they be retained? That is not it. It is on behalf of the 
homesteader, the people who are filing or may file on lands. 
In one district of a gentleman who is absent, and who I know 
did not agree to the office being abolished, there is a great de- 
velopment of oil fields, a feverish activity not alone in what 
technically might be termed public lands, but the great mass 
in the forest that might become subject to homestead entry if 
properly classed. If a Democrat speaks for the benefit of 
those people is he to be charged with great ado with trying to 
save offices for two Republican officeholders? Why, gentlemen, 
it is absurd. Keep within the bounds of reason and fairness if 
you want to oppose the bill. You can ride roughshod over us, 
but if this is your idea of economy that is all right, but be fair 
about it. 

Do not accuse Democrats of having agreed to something 
they did not agree to, and then in the next breath try to accuse 
them of saving Republican officers, and then 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman understands 
that the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was not particularly aiming at the Democratic Members 
of the State of Arkansas but at the Republican Members of 
other States. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman said that two of these officers 
were in Arkansas, and when I called his attention to it he 
showed as much passion as a younger man would. 

Mr. SINNOTT. As nothing has been said in favor of the 
committee amendment in striking out Timber Lake and Lem- 
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mon, I would like to say a word. The Senate bill restored 
Temmon and Timber Lake, in South Dakota. The House 
committee, after consideration of this matter, struck out Tim- 
ber Lake and Lemmon and left the one office of Bellefourche. 
We struck out Timber Lake and Lemmon, in the State of 
South Dakota, for the reason, according to the strictest inter- 
pretation of the words “ public lands,” Timber Lake had some- 
thing over 4,000 acres, and Lemmon, in the State of South 
Dakota, had 15,000 acres, and we thought the consolidation 
of those two offices with Bellefourche would give some reason- 
able consideration to the State. Furthermore, we felt to load 
this bill would kill it; and that is the reason the committee 
struck out Timber Lake and Lemmon, and I hope the House 
will uphold it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the first 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. . 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 79, noes 5. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out “ Williston, Minot, and.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the House that Minot had 6,000 acres in the whole dis- 
trict and Wiiliston 20,267 acres. And I want to call the attention 
of the committee to this fact, that the gentleman from Oregon 
and those who worked with him in the Public Lands Committee 
and tried to keep this bill down somewhat, find that however 
Small the acreage and worthless the office, the gentleman repre- 
senting. that district is going to stand up here and demand a 
division, and when they get into conference with the Senate 
there is somebody going to stand up there for these offices in 
regular pork-barrel style. 

In answer to the gentleman who said that we did not save 
$128,000 by these reductions, your subcommittee took estimates 
by the Land Office for the maintenance of the Land Office and 
for contingent expenses, and then after going over this matter 
in consultation with the Chief Clerk of the Land Office made 
a cut of $128,000 from the amount used for the current year for 
that purpose, on the understanding that these offices would be 
taken out, and there could be a saving of $128,000 uniess the 
House sees fit to upset it. 

There is a legal question involved here. And I will insert in 
my remarks a few lines here, if there is no objection. The Land 
Office—see hearings, page 63—points out that it is their holding 
that the words “lands unsold” mean the land that is now open 
to entry, and “ public-land area must therefore be considered to 
be actually vacant, unappropriated public land.” That is the 
holding of the Land Office. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER, The gentleman is familiar with the statutes 
in the Forest Service, and that there is a statute authorizing 
homesteading? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Let us leave the law to the Land Office, 
because I am too much of an easterner to be supposed to know 
public land law. It may be they are wrong, as the gentleman 
from Oregon insists. If so, there must be some way of getting 
into court; and once you get into court, if the court makes a 
different construction, the language in the appropriation bill 
will be construed accordingly. If the 100,000 acres means some- 
thing different from what we contend, then that different con- 
struction will obtain as to the appropriation bill and these gen- 
tlemen are not hurt at all and they will not need this bill. But 
if we are correct—and I still think the Land Office is correct— 
the passage of this bill will mean a deficiency appropriation to 
take care of the offices provided for in this bill. 

I hope this amendment, and any amendment that will tend to 
keep them down, will carry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 7 to the bill (H. R. 11450) to provide for 
the printing and distribution of the Supreme Court Reports and 
amending sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code; 
that the Senate had receded from its amendment No. 11 to said 
bill. 
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REINSTATEMENT OF CERTAIN LAND OFFICES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Replying to the gentleman from Michigan, 
here is the argument of the Interior Department: 

Lands which have been appropriated but the title to which has not 
not yet passed from the United States to the entryman we have not 
considered “ unsold,” since the situation with respect to such lands 
is analogous to private land covered by an option to purchase, 

Applying that reason to the statute in question, would any 
landowner who gave a thousand options such as the Govern- 
ment has given to a thousand individuals in these land filings 
take his private agent away from the community? No. He 
would want to leave that private agent in that community so 
that he could look after his land and collect the installments 
due from time to time. And that is the reason for the Gov- 
ernment having these local land offices, so that they can over- 
see and superintend the administration of the law regarding 
the entries. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman would not say it was not a 
sale. If I sold you a house and you paid only 25 per cent on 
it, you would not say that you had not bought it? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I would say that, according to the provision 
in section 2248 of the Revised Statutes, that that land is not 
sold land of the United States until the title passes from the 
United States. Otherwise you may have several million acres 
of unperfected land entries in a State and not a land office to 
care for them. 

I hope the committee amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question Was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes none. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 1, lines 6 and 7, after the words Del Norte,“ insert and 
Sterling.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if there is an unjustifiable 
thing in the bill it is this amendment. Here is a case where 
they are putting in a new office where there is only 6,100 acres 
of land in the district. If anybody can justify that I would like 
to have him try it. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I would like to justify it if I have op- 
portunity. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will give the gentleman an opportunity 
after I get through characterizing it. i 

Here is an opportunity for economy by leaving out this 
amendment. This amendment is put into the bill by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands at the request of a single Member of 
the House without any justification whatever, and it is as much 
justified as most of the other cases in the bill. 

We have reached the stage where we ought, at least for a 
moment occasionally, to consider the public interest and not 
the interest of the individual anywhere. Here is a case that 
can not be justified on any terms whatever. Sixty-one hundred 
acres of land in a district, and they want a public land office 
and all the attendant expenses that it carries with it! And 
what for? Can it be for any other purpose than to give patron- 
age to some man who wants a job? Surely the people who live 
within an area containing only 6,100 acres can travel beyond 
the boundary of that 6,100 acres to another land office if they 
have business with a land office. 

But the Public Treasury must meet the cost and accommo- 
date the local interests. Does anybody who advocates that sort 
of legislation ever think of the Public Treasury? Do they ever 
coordinate the great problems that must be confronted by the 
American people, all of which must be paid out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers? 

It will not do to say that we live in a mountain territory; 
that our people can not travel beyond certain lines; that the 
distance is too far, the travel too hard, the facilities not ade- 
quate. We must consider the Nation once in a while. I do 
not ask that it be considered always, but in some cases such as 
this no one ever stops to consider the Nation. Those who do 
and who stand upon the floor of the House advocating the Na- 
tion's rights generally meet with scorn for their efforts. I pro- 
test against this sort of legislation, and I protest vigorously 
ey the incorporation of this amendment in the bill. [Ap- 
plause. 
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Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manpren], has made some very 
extravagant statements with reference to this amendment which 
has been offered by the Committee on the Public Lands in the 
‘House regarding this bill, and that is the inclusion of Sterling, 
Colo., land office as one that in the judgment of the committee, 
when the rights of the citizens there are considered, would not 
be justified in being continued for at least another year. | 

The gentleman from Illinois says that there are only 6,100 | 
;acres of land there. It is true that there are only 6,100 acres of | 
unentered land, but those of you who were here and heard the 
‘decision read by the chairman of the committee [Mr. SIN NOTT! 
regarding the opinion held by the court as to the provision in 
section 2240 of the Revised Statutes, which provided for the 
discontinuance of a land office where there were less than 
100,000 acres, will understand that that was you should include | 
those lands that were unsold, | 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

\ Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman tell us. how many land 
ofäces there are in Colorado, or will be in Colorado, if this 
does not go in? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I want to tell the committee that there 
is not another land office in my district other than the Sterling 
office, Hugo being discontinued without objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many are there in the State? Are 
there not seven or eight? 

Mr. FRENCH. There are 10, Mr. Chairman. f 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That does not alter the situation down 
in the district which is under consideration. That district is 
composed of eight large counties. The distance to travel to 
the land office to which the business of this office will be | 
assigned is more than 250 miles. There are 600 unperfeeted | 
homestead entries in that locality. Most of them are held | 
_ by ex-service men who have not been able to make their final | 

proof, and we are simply asking that this be continued for one 
year. With the consolidation of the office of registrar and | 
receiver it will not cost the Government of the United States 
one dollar, for the fees paid into the office will more than twice 
pay the expenses of administration, 

Mr. FINCHER. As I understand it, there are 96,000 acres | 
of land to whieh titles have not been perfected. | 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE. There are over 200,000 acres the title 

to which has not passed from the Government. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then, these men have business with the land 
ofise? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. They surely have, and they have the | 
right to transact their business with a land office within reason- 
able distance. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the State of Arizona there are 16,000,000 
acres of public land, and there is only one land office in that | 
State, and nobođy is complaining there, 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I am not able to discuss the Arizona 
situation. I am not acquainted with it, but I was receiver 
of this land office for 17 years. I was a homesteader myself, 
I know the hardships it would entail upon these 600 unperfected 
homestead entries, entrymen, and women and those which will 
follow in taking up the additional unoceupied land. I know 
that they are entitled to the service which the local office will 
give them, and that to deprive them would do them a great 
injustice. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
stated that Arizona has only one land office and that there are 
16,000,000 acres of public land in that State. Is it not true 
that about 15,500,000 acres of that land are desert and mountain | 
Jand that can not be entered? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I could not state about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. With reference to this office I think it would be of 
interest to the committee to know that on page 41 of the hear- | 
ings the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] estimated 
that the receipts of this office next year will be around $8,500 
or $9,000. The expenses for the last fiscal year, 1921, were some- | 
thing over $10,000, and we have here a very good illustration 
of the way these little offices are conducted. On page 42 of 
the hearings the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] 
said— 

I was there last September and they had two clerks. 
register, whom I w very well, and was a conscientious fellow. 
I said, “Is there need of your having two clerks.” He said, “Do not 
mention it; it Is awfully nice, but we could do the work.“ And he 
recalled the fact that when I was thera the register and receiver did 


work amounting to more than twice the receipts of the office at that 
time and had no clerk. 


I told the 


That is the way these things go up, and your committee are 
simply trying to shut up that kind of an office. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? ] 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I want to say that for the year in which 
the gentleman said the expenses were $10,000 the income was 
more than $13,000, and there was an actual revenue turned in 
to the Government of $2,268. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; the expenses were over 80 per cent 
of the receipts. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the House that 
this is the only land office that the Committee on the Publie 
Lands of the House added to the Senate bill. In addition to 
what the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] has 
Stated regarding the number of unperfected entries, I may 
say that last year there were 728 new entries in this land 
office. I hope the committee amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get a little in- 
formation from one of these two gentlemen. This office took in 
$13,000 in receipts which indicates that they did some business. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Certainly it does. 

Mr. FRENCH. May I interrupt. The expenses in conducting 
the business was $10,802. 

Mr. MANN. I was coming to that. If the office took in 
$13,000, it indicates that there was some business. Now, the 
expenses of the office are dependent very largely on the allow- 
ance made by the department here. If the expenses are too 
great, why do they not cut them down. If there was no occa- 
sion for so many employees in the office, why do they not cut 


| them off. And if they do business by which they take in $13,000, 


to me that indicates that they are doing some business. If 
they require an expenditure of $10,800 to do that, it may be 
legitimate or it may be improper, I do not know, for no explana- 
tion has been made of that. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Briefly. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Under the provisions in the bill the 
office of register and receiver are recommended for consolida- 
tion. The expenses of last year were unjustifiable, in my opin- 
jon, and should have been corrected. ‘There was a wasteful 
expenditure in having too many clerks. I have done the busi- 
ness when there was much more than there is now and we bad 
no clerks. They had two clerks. That was the fault of some- 
body, but the people of the district who are to be benefited by 
this office should not suffer from the faults of others. 

Mr. MANN. It occurred to me that instead of the depart- 
ment recommending the office be abolished when it does a con- 
siderable amount of business, that it had better reduce the 
expenditures of the office and cut it down to a reasonable 


amount. In that case I think my friend from Michigan would 
not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIlinois 
has expired. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Mr. Chairman, I regret to take up the time 
of the committee at this late hour, but I do think it is rather 
important that we should all understand just what the situa- 
tion is. I sympathize with the view of the gentleman from 
Michigan and the gentleman from Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I want to cooperate with them, 
and I have cooperated with them in the reduction of expendi- 
tures. They have both done perfectly wonderful work along 
these lines. [Applause.] They are entitled to a great deal 
of credit for the work that they have done. 

Let us see what the situation is in regard to the land offices, 
How much do we save by abolishing a land office? Well, we 
save the rent, which may be from $50 to $100 a month—I 
think never more than $100 in these country towns—let us 
put it at $100, That is $1,200. Then you save the light and 
fuel. It may be that in those items you save $300. more. That 
makes $1,500, and that is all we save to a certainty when we 
abolish a land office. You may save something more, but there 
is no certainty that we save another penny. One thing is 
sure, that if there are, say, 100 homesteaders in the district 
who must make final proof on their land we put them to an 
expense not of a few hundred dollars but many thousands of 
dollars when we compel them to go very long distances to 
reach a land office. Remember these officers are all paid out 
of fees, and wherever the proof of entry is made somebody 
gets the fee. If these offices were abolished, the clerk of the 
court in the county or the United States commissioner in the 
county would accept the filing and hear the proof. The con- 
test must be tried at the land office, and that means compelling 
the poor contestant to go long distances, As far as the other 
matters are concerned, some other officer does the work and 
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receives the fee. It is said that they have been employing 
more clerks than they should. I am inclined to think that 
there has been no great extravagance along that line. I doubt 
if there has been much. 

Thirteen thousand dollars’ worth of business in a land office 
means that the register and receiver have been busy. There are 
hundreds of thousands of acres on which proof must be made. 
They are the people who hear this proof, and if they do not 
some one else must, It is very much better for the Government 
to have the proof made before its own sworn officer rather 
than to have the proof made before a clerk of the court, who 
can not be expected to have the interest in the matter or the 
information in the matter that the land officer has, or before 
a United States commissioner, to whom the duty of taking final 
proof is purely incidental. 
yi TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. And the fee that will be charged by 
this clerk of a court of record or the commissioner would be 
an additional cost upon the entryman making final proof over 
3 which he would have to pay if he appeared at the local 
office. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SIxNOTT) there were—ayes 52, noes 50. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “Alliance,” strike out the words “ and 
ken Bow.” s 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, F 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “ Nebraska,” strike out the words 
“and Springfield in the State of Missouri.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the section which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, FRENCH: Page 45 line 3, strike out all of 


section 1 and in lieu thereof insert: 
“That the land offices now locat respectively, at Bellefourche, in 


the State of South Dakota; Waterville, in the State of Washington; 
Del Norte, in the State of Colorado; and Alliance, in the State of 
Nebraska, are hereby continued for and during the fiscal year commenc- 
ing July 1, 1922, and that the offices of register and receiver shall on 
said date be consolidated into one office, 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. It is really a substitute for the lan- 
guage reported by the committee and the bill which is already 
before the House and which has been agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the time of 
the committee in discussing this amendment at length. What 
it does is to provide for the maintenance of the four land 
offices to which I referred in the course of the general debate, 
where I think the evidence is such that we can well continue 
the office for another year. As regards the other five offices, 
I am of opinion that nothing has been presented to the com- 
mittee that would justify continuation of those land offices. 
I hope that the amendment that I have offered will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CRAMTON) there were—yeas 56, nays 53. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon demands 
tellers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.] Seventeen Members—not a 
sufficient number—and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That the land office now located at Durango, Colo., is also 
hereby continued for and during said fiscal year, but the provisions 


of the act entitled“ An act making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 


purposes,” approved May 25, 1922, shall not apply to the said land 
office in so far as they relate to the consolidation of the offices of 
register and receiver of such land offices, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the committee has just adopted 
the amendment of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 
Suppose the House votes against his amendment, then will the 
amendments adopted by the committee heretofore, wherein 
they strike out certain items, stand, and the bill pass in that 


way? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be inappropriate for the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to pass on a matter that will have to be decided by the 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I have the right to offer a 
perfecting amendment to section 2, have I not? 

The CHAFRMAN, Certainly; the gentleman from Colorado 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Varte: Page 2, line 5, strike out the word 
“office” and substitute in lieu thereof the word “ offices,” and after 


the word “Durango” insert the words “and Montrose”; and in 
line 6 strike out the word “is” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
word “are”; and in line 11 strike out the word “office” and sub- 
s 


5 in lieu thereof the word “offices,” so that said section shall 
read: 

“ Sec. 2. That the land offices now located at Durango and Mont- 
rose, Colo., are also hereby continued for and during said fiscal year, 
but the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations 
for the partment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes,’ approved May 2h, 1922, shall not 
apply to the said land offices in so far as they relate to the consoli- 
dation of the offices of register and receiver of such land offices.” 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I want to call to the attention 
of the Members the fact that the land offices at Durango and 
Montrose are both large offices. At Durango there are some 
475,000 acres of public lands, and much of it is agricultural 
lands which might yet be taken. This is in the extreme south- 
west corner of the State, a rather inaccessible part of the State 
but a part which at the same time we believe in the near future 
will fill up with settlers. It seems to me that the register and 
receiver should not be consolidated at that point, at least yet, 
in view of the probable early influx of settlers. As for Mon- 
trose, the office serves seven counties, and they have an enor- 
mous amount—2,870,000 acres—of unappropriated public land. 
I do not think the register and receiver should be consolidated 
there as yet. These offices are both slightly above the 33 per 
cent of ratio of expense to revenue, but the revenues are very 
greatly in excess of the total expenses. They are very impor- 
tant offices, serving large communities where there is yet suit- 
able agricultural land. These offices are not overmanned now. 
The registers and receivers at both places are capable and ex- 
perienced men, and they have all they can do. Wach of these 
offices, in addition to other public lands, serves large areas of 
Indian lands and of forest lands. The service will be greatly 
curtailed by consolidating the offices of register and receiver, 
and for at least a year both these officers should be retained. 

At Montrose, with its enormous quantity of land, more than 
all the other offices in this bill combined, the ratio of expenses to 
receipts is very little over the maximum which makes it discre- 
tionary, not mandatory, to consolidate the offices, that ratio 
being only 38.6 per cent. 

I submit herewith the figures for both offices and urge that 
the register and receiver be retained at each place, in ac- 
cordance with the amendment which I have offered: 


Montrose land office for the year 1921, 


Ls TR fo eS ee See ee $36, 853 
Thiam! Tati .. a ee 8. 596 
Nahe, ee ee 28, 257 
EEN aos rs al paps I meet pana met ee pe = 11, 084 
Commissions from sales of Indian lands 172 
10,912 


EDA DETA E E E TT AE AAA wa el $20, 272. 30 
Expenses eS -- $58, 691. 46 
Acres — = 5 A 474, 457 
Additional receipts, Indian lands = -- $10,320.19 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard in 
opposition to the amendment. The Montrose office is something 
new. It was not submitted to the committee when the bill was 
being considered. We think that section 2 should be stricken 
out, for the.reason that the receipts at Durengo were $10,320.19 
and the total expenses were $8,691.45. As far as the receipts 
and expenses are concerned this office stands in no better posi- 
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Fon than the other offices, and we felt that we ought to try to 
do the practical thing and get some kind of a bill that we could 
pass through the House, and if it is going to be loaded down we 
might as well strike out the enacting clause right now. [Cries 
of “ Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and ‘the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. ‘VATLE. Division, Mr. Chairman. I withdraw ‘the de- 
mand. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado withdraws 
his demand for a division. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out all of section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That such appropriations as are sufficient to maintain said 
offices are hereby authorized to be made from time to time as condi- 
tions may -require. 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, strike out the figure 3 and insert the figure “2.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the entire 
bill after the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a sub- 
stitute for the entire bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. Mann: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the land offices now loca respectively, at Bellefourche, in 
the State of South Dakota; Waterville, in the State of Washington; 
Dickinson, in the State of North Dakota; Del Norte and Sterling, in 
the State of Colorado; Clayton and Fort Sumner, in the State of New 
Mexico; Harrison and Camden, in the State of Arkansas; and Allian 
in the State of Nebraska, are hereby continued for and during the fiscal 

ear commencing July 1, 1922, and thereafter, in the diseretlon of the 
President, as long as the public business of such offices shall warrant: 
er, That the President may consolidate the offices of 


register and receiver in any of said offices whenever he may deem it in 


li terest, 
8 — 2, ‘That such n as are sufficient to maintain said 
offices are hereby autho to be made from time to time as condi- 


tions may require.” 

Mr, GRAM TON. I make the point of order on the substitute 
that it simply attempts to restore to the bill the language which 
was omitted by the amendment of the gentleman from Idaho 
IMr. Fresca], the amendment adopted to section aS 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman offers it in the form of a sub- 
stitute for the entire bill. But it seems to me desirable for the 
Chair to know exactly the nature of the substitute which the 
gentleman offers. The bill before the House is in two sections, 
The substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois is of two 
sections. Section 2 in the bill is absolutely identical, word for 
word, with the substitute proposed by the gentleman from Mi- 
nois, Section 1 of the bill as it stood before the committee, 
when the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FAN OR] offered his 
amendment, was identical with the language now in section 1 
of the substitute. Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
knows probably better than anyone else in the House that he 
could not have offered a straight-out proposition to have this 
committee consider a second time the same proposition. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho was adopted 
by a standing vote of the committee. It is possible to have a 
roll call upon it in the House. It would not have been possible 
for.the gentleman from Illinois to have offered as an amend- 
meut to section 1 that which he now seeks to bring before us 
through this substitute for the full bill. In other words, he is 
attempting through a subterfuge to do that which could not 
have been done directly, and if it be possible to do that, then 
at any time when a bill is pending in the Committee of the 
Whole House, if an amendment has been adopted to any one sec- 
tion of the bill, and somebody in the House wants a rehearing on 
that particular amendment, all he has to do is at the end of 
a bill to offer to substitute a bill that is identical with the bill 
before the House, exeept to return certain language which the 
committee has already thrown out. I urge that the substitute 
is not in order, the House already having passed upon the elimi- 
nation of the very language which the gentleman now seeks to 
have restored. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I think the 
point of order should be sustained. 


‘The CHAIRMAN. |The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, If this prece- 
dent be fixed now its effect will be to destroy for all time to 
come a vote of the House upon amendments. This proposition, 
Mr. Chairman, is much more far-reaching than this particular 
bill mecessitates, Ts bill may or may not be important. I 
do not know anything about it. I have been willing to support 
it. I do know that if one can offer an amendment at the 
end of a bill wiping out all amendments that have been adopted 
by the committee and restore the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee, you have destroyed the will of the Committee of the 
2 and idestroyed the possibility of the House passing 
upon it. 

Mr. MANN. The Committee of the Whole passes upon this, 
does it not? How does it destroy the Committee of the Whole 
passing upon it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. By reason of the fact that 
they can not pass upon the separate amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Take this ease: The Committee of the Whole 
has agreed to three or four or more amendments to the first 
section of this bill and then adopted another amendment strik- 
ing all of them out. Does the gentleman doubt their right to 
do that? They had agreed to certain amendments, and then 
they adopted an amendment wiping those all out. Does the 
gentleman doubt their parliamentary right to do that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I do not. 

Mr. MANN. Why. is it not just the same thing? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, it is quite different. 
Here the gentleman proposes to restore a bill that has been 
amended. 

Mr. MANN. I do not propose to restore a bill at all. I offer 
a substitute to the entire bill, and, I may say, not in the lan- 
guage of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman never petti- 
Ogs. > 

Mr. MANN. I do not. When the gentleman from Michigan 
thought it was the same thing, I wish to say that in the lan- 
guage “and” is omitted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I followed it as closely as I could 

Mr, LONDON. What is the object of the substitute? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The object, in my opinion, is 
to fix a precedent to be used in the future for destroying the 
power to pass legislation. 

Mr. MANN. The precedent was fixed before the gentleman 
28 Tennessee or myself came to Congress or saw the light of 

ay. 

Mr. LONDON. What is the object of the gentleman from 
Illinois in offering the substitute? 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to say I want to give the 
committee an opportunity tò practically pass upon this same 
question again, but in a parliamentary way, and one that is in 
order. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to take the gentleman's time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee, of course, or the House will have its 
opportunity of passing upon these amendments after the com- 
mittee has risen and reported the matter to the House. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody knows whether the House would have 
an opportunity to pass upon the amendments to the bill or not 
if they should defeat the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. FRENCH]. 

However, I saw this occur in the House, and it was in order. 
After long consideration of the bill and many amendments 
adopted to the bill in Committee of the Whole, when it was 
reported back to the House the gentleman in charge of the bill, 
instead of moving the previous question, moved as a substitute 
for the entire bill practically all of the bill with a few slight 
changes. A point of order was made, but, of course, it was 
overruled. 

It is in order to offer a substitute for this bill. The fact that 
the Committee of the Whole has agreed to an amendment has 
not written that amendment into the bill. If it had, it could 
not have stricken out all these amendments that had already 
been agreed to; and the motion which I offer as.a substitute is 
just as much in order in its way as the substitute for the first 
section was in order when it was offered. That was in order 
when it was offered, and that which I offer to the entire bill is 
in order when the entire bill is in committee. 

That does not make a precedent. The precedent runs back 
to time immemorial. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Tli- 


nois yield? 
Mr. MANN. Certainly, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois be held in order and is adopted, then, of 
course, there will be only one vote, or can be only one vote. 

Mr. MANN. There would be only one vote if that amendment 
should be agreed to by the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; so it destroys the amend- 
ments that have already been adopted, and destroys the possi- 
bility of the House passing upon it. 

Mr. MANN. The amendments that have already been adopted, 
all but one of them to the first section, were amendments to 
the text of the first section. They have all been wiped out by 
the amendment of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], 
if his amendment should be agreed to by the House. 

If his amendment should not be agreed to by the House, I do 
not know, because there was a controversy before, and I remem- 
ber, if I remember correctly, that the Speaker, after he had 
ruled upon that subject temporarily, stated afterwards that he 
did not desire the ruling to positively stand. I do not know, but 
I think that if the amendment of the gentleman from Idaho in 
the House should be defeated, then the House is called upon to 
vote for the original Senate provision without any amendment. 
That is what I am trying to get the House out of—to give them 
a chance to do what they want to do, amend a Senate bill. The 
gentleman’s position would be that no amendment can be sub- 
mitted to the House as to the first section except the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Idaho, and if that be disagreed to, 
then the House will be called upon to vote upon the original 
first section of the bill, still including in there all of these land 
offices which the majority of the House want to eliminate. I am 
trying to extricate the House from that difficulty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. [Cries of 
“Rule! "] . 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to 
what I understood to be sume weeks ago the ruling of the 
Speaker reversing the very policy which the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] has referred to. As I understand it, the 
effect of the ruling was—— 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker ruled on that bill. The bill was 
passed, and the Speaker, as I recollect, the next day stated that 
he was not sure that his ruling was correct, and indicated that 
he thought his ruling of the day before was incorrect. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; and if his ruling on this proposition was 
the same as he indicated his ruling might be, then 

Mr. MANN. No; on the contrary, the Speaker gave a chance 
to vote on these separate amendments in the first ruling, and 
afterwards retracted it. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman and I, I fear, are not speaking 
of the same amendments. I am not talking about the amend- 
ments in the original bill. I am referring to the amendments 
in the perfected bill, as to which I introduced my substitute. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. As I understand the ruling of 
the Speaker, if he retracted his original ruling, then if the gen- 
tleman's amendment should go back to the House and it should 
be defeated, the House would be required to vote on the original 
bill without amendment. [Cries of Rule! “J 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. There are 
two methods by which substitutes for the entire bill may be 
offered. The first is to offer, after the first paragraph has been 
read, a substitute for the entire bill, with the notice that with 
regard to the succeeding sections of the bill as they are read a 
motion will be made to strike them out. That method has been 
used in a good many instances. -In that case gentlemen will 
notice that, of course, there is no opportunity for amending any 
subsequent section of the bill, providing the substitute is 
agreed to. 

The other method is to offer the substitute for the entire bill 
at the conclusion of the reading of the entire bill, as was done 
in this instance by the gentleman from Illinois. Of course in 
that case all of the amendments that have been adopted by the 
committee, whatever they may be, are stricken out if the sub- 
stitute is adopted. If the substitute contains in effect or in 
actual language some of the amendments that are already 
agreed to, that does not deprive the mover of the substitute of 
the consideration of his substitute. That applies practically to 
the case that we have before us, in the opinion of the Chair. 
No matter what the effect of this substitute may be, it is the 
right of the committee to vote down or to support the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois. The point of order is, therefore, 
overruled. 

The question is on the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Ilinois. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in opposi- 
tion to the substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois in 
order to make clear just what the proposition is. 
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This bill as it left the Senate provided for the restoration of 
16 offices, if I.am not mistaken. The French amendment cuts 
the number to four and provides for the continuance of the four 
offi necessary to be continued. It eliminates 
real pork-barrel feature but avoids any chance of discon- 
tinuing any necessary offices. It provides for the continuance 
of 4 instead of 16. 

The Mann substitute that is now before the House proposes 
the continuance of 10 offices instead of 4, as the bill now stands. 
I hope in the interest of real economy that the Mann substitute 
may be defeated. : 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOCH. The committee has perfected the first section of 
this bill. Now a substitute is offered for the whole bill, restor- 
ing the original language of section 1. My inquiry is this: 
Suppose the motion of the gentleman from Illinois prevails in 
the committee and then there is a separate vote in the House 
upon that motion to substitute, and that motion does not pre- 
vail in the House. Do we then have the original section of the 
bill. or do we have left the perfected section of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be improper for the Ohair to 
venture an opinion upon a matter that is to be passed upon by 
the Speaker and not by the Chairman. It is for the committee 
to take that matter into consideration, if they desire to do so, 
when they vote upon the substitute. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the commit- 
tee I wish to say that the committee have given this bill very 
careful consideration. The substitute of the gentleman from 
IIlinois substitutes the provisions of the bill as reported by the 
Committee on the Public Lands. Now, it was apparent to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Frencu], who had entire charge of this matter in the 
Interior bill, admitted before the Committee on the Public 
Lands that he gave absolutely no consideration te the matter 
of Indian lands; that he was not familiar with that subject; 
that he was not familiar with the acreage of Indian lands or 
with the revenues coming from them; and the hearings before 
the Committee on Appropriations showed that they gave abso- 
lutely no consideration to the technical meaning of the words 
“public lands.” They gave no consideration to the acreage of 
Indian lands. They gave no consideration to the revenue from 
Indian lands. The Committee on the Publie Lands gave careful 
consideration to those matters and cut down the Senate number 
by six and inserted one more. I hope that the committee will 
adopt the substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I moye to amend the first 
section of the substitute, and offer the following amendment 
thereto, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment as a substitute offered by Mr. Fux xen: Strike ont all 
of section 1 of the substitute after the enacting clause, and insert in 
lieu thereof the fellowing: That the land offices now located, respec- 
tively, at Bellefourche in the State of South Dakota, Waterville in the 
State of Washington, Del Norte in the State of Colorado, and Alliance 
in State of Nebraska, are hereby continued for and during the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1922. and thereafter the offices of regis- 
ter and receiver shall be consolidated in said offices. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I think this is plain enough. 
I offer the language that was included in my former amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
amendment and substitute be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Idaho, 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Frenca and Mr. Cramton) there were 66 ayes and 61 noes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Smvnorr and Mr. FRENCH. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 67 ayes and 71 noes. So the amendment was re- 


The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Minois. 

The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided, and there were 61 ayes and 55 noes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I call for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Srinnotr and Mr. FRENCH. 

The committee again divided, and there were 84 ayes and 59 
noes. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 
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Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with an amendment to the 
House with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. Accordingly the committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 8425) to continue certain land offices, and for 
other purposes, and had directed him to report the same back 
with an amendment with the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
each amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that there is but 
one amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very well, if that is the holding. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be re- 


ported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the substitute offered by Mr. Mann. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER, But the previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The previous question has not been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered by the 
rule, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, I ask that the amendment be divided 
and a separate vote be had on each section of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no authority to allow the 
amendment to be divided. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not when it contains several sections? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOCH. The Committee of the Whole perfected this bill 
by changing section 1 and making other changes, and then 
adopted a substitute for the whole bill which restores the 
original language of the bill. If this substitute is not adopted, 
will we have left the original bill which is identical with the 
substitute, or will we have left the perfected original bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is told that the original bill is 
not identical with the substitute. 

Mr. HOCH. It is identical except for the word “ and.” 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. However, the Chair does not like to cross 
that bridge until it is reached. The Chair is disposed to think 
that this is reported with one amendment. There are no other 
amendments before the House; therefore if this amendment 
should be disagreed to the original bill, the Chair thinks, would 
be before the House. 

Mr. STEPHENS. As amended. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; not as amended. The only way 
the House could express itself, if it wished to amend it, would 
be by a motion to recommit. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If the substitute is voted down, then would 
the bill come up in the original form, or would it be the per- 
fected bill for which this substitute was offered? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be the original 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. It would be the original bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. This is a Senate bill with certain amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Speaker means the Senate bill, in re- 
ferring to the original bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Senate bill. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srtxnorr) there were—ayes 77, noes 75. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 126, nays 98, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 205, as follows: 


YEAS—126. 
Almon Bell Brooks, III. Clague 
Anderson Benham Browne, Wis. Clouse 
Aswell Bond Burke Cole, Iowa 
Atkeson Bowers Cable ollier 
Barbour Briggs Carew Collins 


Haugen 
Hawley 


Ackerman 


Bulwinkle 
urdick 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
naris Tenn. 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chindblom 
Cole, Ohio 
. 
Cooper, 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Cramton 
Dallinger 
Dempsey 


Andrew, Mass, 
Andrews, Nebr, 
Anthony 
Arentz 
Bacharach 


Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Burtness 


8 oe 


Campbell, 
Cannon 
Cantril 


arter 
Chandler, Okla. 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 


Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 


Co! 
Clap Minn, 
De 


‘al 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
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McDuffie Smith, Idaho 
Hays MacGregor Smith, Mich. 
Hickey agee Smithwick 
Huddleston Mann Steagall 
udspeth Martin Stephens 
ull Mead Sumners, Tex. 
Jacoway Millspaugh Swing 
20885 S. Dak. Mondell Tague 
Johnson, Wash. Moore, Ohio Thompson 
Keller Moores, Tilman 
Kennedy Morgan Timberlake 
Ki O'Brien Tincher 
Knutson O'Connor Upshaw 
Kop) Oldfield Vaile 
Kreider Parker N. X. Senta 
Lampert Petersen Voigt 
Lankford Raker Volstead 
Larsen, Ga. Rankin Weaver 
Lazaro Reece Wheeler 
Lea, Calif. Reed, W. Va. Williamson 
Ga. Rhodes Wingo 
Lee, N. Y. Sanders, N. X. Wright 
Lineberger Sanders, Tex. Wurzbach. 
Little Sandlin Wyant 
Lowrey Scott, Tenn. Zihlman 
Lubring aw 
McCormick Sinnott 
NAYS—98. 
Dowell Kraus Ramseyer 
Dyer Lanham Ransley 
monds Layton Ricketts 
Lehlbach Rogers 
Foster London 3 
Freeman McFadden yan 
French McLaughlin, Mich. Shreve 
Frothingham iy isp Pa. Siegel 
Funk Madden Snell 
Gallivan Mapes Speaks 
Garrett, Tenn, Merritt Sproul 
Gorman Michaelson Strong, Kans, 
Graham, III. Michener emple 
Hammer ills Tinkham 
Henry Morin Underhill 
Hill Mott Vare 
Himes Nelson, Me. Volk 
Hoch Newton, Minn. Walsh 
Hogan Norton Watson 
Hutchinson Paige White, Me. 
Ketcham Parker, N. J. Williams, Tex. 
Kincheloe Perkins, Winslow 
Kissel Perlman Woodruff 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kline, Pa. Radcliffe 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1, 
Sisson 
NOT VOTING—205. 
Evans Lawrence Rosenbloom 
Fairchild Leatherwood ouse 
Favrot Linthicum Rucker 
Fields gan Sabath 
Fish Longworth Sanders, Ind, 
Fisher uce Schall 
Fitzgerald Lyon Scott, Mich 
Focht McArthur Sears 
Frear McClintic 7 
Free McKenzie Sinclair 
Fulmer 1 Nebr. peace 
Gahn McPherson Snyder 
Garrett, Tex. McSwain Stafford 
Gilbert Malone Stedman 
Glynn Mansfield Steenerson 
Goldsborough iller Stevenson 
Goodykoontz Montague Stiness 
Gould Montoya Stoll 
Greene, Mass. Moore, III strong, Pa. 
Greene, Vt. Moore, Va Sullivan 
Hardy, Tex. Mudd 1 Summers, Wash. 
Hawes Murphy Swank 
Herrick Nelson, A. P. Sweet 
Herse Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Ark. 
Hicks Newton, Mo. Taylor, Colo. 
Hooker Nolan Taylor, N. J 
Hukriede Ogden Taylor, Tenn. 
Humphreys Oliver Ten Eyck 
Husted Olpp Thomas 
Ireland Osborne Tilson 
James Overstreet ‘Towner 
Jefferis, Nebr. Padgett Treadway 
Jeffers, Ala. Park, Ga. Tucker 
Johnson, Ky. Parks, Ark Tyson 
Johnson, Miss, Patterson, Mo Vinson 
Jones, Patterson, N. J. Walters 
Jones, Tex. Porter Ward, N. Y. 
Kahn Pou Ward, N.C. 
Kearns Pringe Wason 
Kelley, Mich Purnel Webster 
Kelly, Pa Rainey, Ala. Whitey Kans. 
Kendall Rainey, III Williams, III. 
Kiess Rayburn Wilson 
Kindred eber Wise 
Kinkaid eed, N. Y. Wood, Ind 
Kirkpatrick Riddick Woods, Va 
Kitchin ° Riordan Woodyard 
Kleczka Roach Yates 
Knight Robertson Young 
Kunz Robsion 
Langley Rodenberg 
Larson, Minn. Rose 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


1222. 
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The Olerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice; 

. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Sisson. 

. Sinelair with Mr. Carter, 

. Hicks with Mr. Hooker, 

. Burtness with Mr. Fisher. 

. Rodenberg with Mr: Rucker. 

Sanders of Indiana with Mr, Driver. 

. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 

Kahn with Mr. Cantril. 

Langley with. Mr. Clark of Florida, 

. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

. Kelly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bankhead. 
. Beedy with Mr. Hawes, 

. Streng of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rayburn. 
. Christopherson with Mr. Dominick, 

. Robsion with Mr. McSwain. 

. Dunn with Mr. Thomas, 

. Arentz with Mr. Fields, 

Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Overstreet. 
. Brown of Tennessee with Mr. Wilson. 
Knight with Mr. Fulmer, 

. Osborne with Mr. Rainey of Illinois, 
Riddick with Mr. Woods of Virginia, 

. McArthur with Mr. Barkley. 

. Codd with Mr. Riordan. 

Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Campbell of Pennsyl- 


. Wason with Mr. Kindred. 

. Yates with Mr, Buchanan. 

. Gahn with Mr. Jones of Texas. 

. McKenzie with Mr. Stedman. 

Rose with Mr. Deal. 

. McPherson with Mr. Ten Eyck, 

. Glynn with Mr. Favrot. 

. Brennan with Mr. Oliver. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Williams of Illinois with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Anthony with Mr, Brand. 

. Shelton with Mr. Jeffers of Alabama, 

„Nolan with Mr. Sears. e 

. Leatherwood with Mr. Black, 

Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Drane. 

. Schall with Mr. Montague, 

. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Vinson. 

. Webster with Mr. Gilbert. 

Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Pou. 

. Hukriede with Mr. Wise. 

. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Garrett of Texas, 

Andrew of Massachusetts with Mr. Crisp. 

Bacharach with Mr. Bland of Virginia. 

Summers of Washington with Mr. Humphreys, 

Dickinson with Mr. Sabath, 

. Bland of Indiana with Mr. Tyson, 

. Kelley of Michigan with Mr, Hardy of Texas. 

. Kearns with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

. Evans with Mr. Stoll. 

„Beck with Mr. Drewry. 

Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr, Goldsborough. 

. Fitzgerald with Mr. Parks of Arkansas, 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Tucker. 

. Kiess with Mr. Padgett. 

. Olpp with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr, Logan, 

Mr, Clarke of New York with Mr, Kitchin, 

. Luce with Mr, Stevenson. 

. Maloney with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

„White of Kansas with Mr, Linthicum. 

Snyder with Mr. Swank. 

Kendall with Mr. Kunz. 

Newton of Missouri with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Roach with Mr. Lyon. 

Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

. Boies with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

. Greene of Vermont with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 

open the doors. The question is on the thing reading of the 


Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the reading 
of the engrossed copy of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This is a Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time; was read the 
third time, 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit, 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am opposed to the bill. I move that the 
bill be recommitted to the Committee on the Public Lands with 
instructions to strike out section 1 thereof and amend by insert- 
ing the language which I send to the Clerk's desk and report 
back forthwith to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CRAMTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
Public Lands with instructions to report the bill back forthwith 
amended to read as follows: 

“That the land offices now ees respectively, at Bellefourche, 
Timber Lake, and Lemmon in the State of South Dakota, Waterville 
in the State of Washington, Williston, Minot, and Del Norte in the State 
of Colorado, and Alliance and Broken Bow in the State of Nebraska, and 
Springfield in the State of Missouri, are hereby continued for and durs 
img the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1922, and at the offices named 
the offices of register and receiver shall be consolidated in one office.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
motion offered by the gentleman is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Speaker Clark ruled on a number of occasions, 
I think, and it has become the established ruling of the House, 
that where a bill with an amendment was reported from the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
the amendment was agreed to by the House, it was not in order 
on a motion to recommit to strike out the amendment. That 
ruling has been followed by the present Speaker. It is a clear- 
cut ruling by Speaker Clark, reiterated by him on several oc- 
casions, and if I am not mistaken it was followed by the 
present Speaker, that where an amendment reported has been 
agreed to by the House it was not in order on a motion to re- 
commit to move to strike out the amendment, A motion to 
recommit to the committee, of course, is in order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard on 
the point of order. I would like to call the attention of the 
Speaker to the peculiar cireumstances that exist in reference 
to section 1 of this bill. As it passed the Senate it provided 
for the continuance of 15 land offices. The Committee on the 
Public Lands of the House reported the bill to the House strik- 
ing out some six or seven of these land offices and adding one 
additional, making a total of 10 offices to be continued in the 
bill as reported by the Committee on the Public Lands. Now, I 
want particularly to direct the attention of the Speaker to this 
proposition, that when we went into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union certain action was 
taken back and forth, about which the Speaker is supposed to 
know nothing and about which this House is supposed to know 
nothing. Finally, there came out of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union the Mann amendment, 
on which we have just voted. Now, it is the very essence of 
this point of order to be clear what that amendment did. 
That Mann amendment attached to the Senate bill provided 
in effect for the cutting out of six land offices carried in the 
Senate bill. That is what the amendment we have just voted 
on did. It added nothing to the Senate bill; it did not pass 
upon anything else in section 1 of the Senate bill except the 
six offices at Timber Lake and Lemmon, in the State of South 
Dakota; Williston and Minot, in the State of North Dakota; 
Broken Bow, in the State of Nebraska; and Springfield, in the 
State of Missouri. The Mann amendment cut out those six 
offices. As to the other nine which were originally in the Sen- 
ate bill, the amendment made no change whatever in the Senate 
bill. Now, the motion to recommit which I have offered does 
not attempt to restore any one of those six offices stricken out 
by the Mann amendment. We accept the situation as to those 
six. 
We are not trying to upset the effect of the Mann amendment 
at all, but we are trying now to deal with another part of sec- 
tion 1 that was not affected by the Mann amendment; that is 
to say, we want to strike out several other places and reduce 
the number which was originally in the Senate bill—i5. In 
the Mann amendment it was 10, and in the motion to recom- 
mit which I have offered it is reduced to 4, In other words, 
I am trying to give the House a chance to cut this bill still 
further, and not to upset anything done by the Mann amend- 
ment, but to supplement it. I submit that the motion to re- 
commit must be held in order. 

Mr. MANN. The statement of fact has nothing to do with it. 
Here is the parliamentary situation—— 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is ready to rule. While the prac- 
tical objection: stated by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton} is forceful, still this question has been settled by a 
uniform line of decisions and has been ruled upon by the pres- 
ent Speaker several times. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Do not all those precedents have in mind 
that the motion to recommit would in some way seek to contra- 
vene the effect of the amendment which has been adopted, which 
in this case is not true? 

The SPEAKER. The rule is laid down very conclusively, 
After the House has adopted an amendment, as it has in this 
case, it is not subject to amendment indirectly by a motion to 
recommit. The Chair thinks the only motion would be a motion 
to recommit without instructions, 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the Speaker mean to rule that a 
motion to send to the committee with instructions to strike out 
one or more offices would be within his ruling? If the Chair 
is not ready on that I will present the motion in a definite 
form. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see how the gentleman 
ean present it in that form. The House has adopted this 
amendment. It is not the act of the committee, but an act of 
the House, and after it has been adopted the House can not 
amend it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is, it was an amendment striking out 
certain language. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment is a substitute for the 
entire bill. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, does this motion to recommit 
appear in the record? It never has been reported. The House 
does not know the language contained in the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair instructed the Clerk to report it. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk proceeded to report the amendment, 
but I raised the question that it was subject to a point of order, 
and the Chair held that it was subject to a point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. The Clerk did not read two lines. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think no one would object to its appear- 
ing in the record. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed that the motion was 
reported. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the balance of it may be included in the record. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(For motion to recommit, see above.) 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
Chair was in doubt. 

Accordingly the House divided, and there were—ayes 90, 
noes 83. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in absent Members. As many as are in favor 
of the passage of the bill will. as their names are called 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The only motion in order would be a mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House adjourn. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members. Those in 
favor of the passage of the bill will, as their names are called, 
answer “yea,” those opposed will answer “nay,” and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays 98, 
not voting 215, as follows: 


Raker Shaw Tillman Weaver 
Rankin Sinnott Timberlake Wheeler 
Reece Smith, Idaho Tincher Williamson 
Reed, W. Va. Smithwick pshaw Wingo 
Rhodes Steagall Vaile Wurzbach 
Sanders, N. Y, Step ns Vestal Wyant 
Sanders, Tex. Swing Voigt Zihlman 
Sandlin Tague Volstead 
Scott, Tenn. Thompson Watson 
NAYS—98. 
Ackerman Davis, Tenn. Lanham Rogers 
Ansorge Dempsey Lee, N. Rossdale 
Appleby Dowell Lehibach Ryan 
swe Edmonds London Sears 
Barkley Fess McFadden Shreve 
Fitzgerald 1 Mich Siegel 
Bi Foster McLaughlin, Pa, Snell 
Bixler French Le len Speaks 
Bowling Frothingham pes Sproul 
x Funk Merritt Strong, Kans. 
Bulwinkle Galliyan Michener Sumners, Tex, 
Burdick Gorman ills Temple 
Burton Graham, III. Morin Tinkham 
Butler Henry ott Underhill 
Byrnes, S. C. Hill Nelson, Me. Vare 
Byrns, Tenn Hoch Newton, Minn. Volk 
Chalmers Hogan gden Walsh 
Chandler, N. Y. Huddleston Paige White, Me. 
Childblom Hutchinson Parker, N. J. Williams, Tex. 
Connally, Tex. Jones, Tex, Perkins Winslow 
Cooper, Wis. Ketcham erlman Wood, Ini. 
Coughlin Kincheloe Quin Woodruff 
Crago Kissel Radcliffe The Speaker 
Cramton Kline, N. Y. Ransley 
Dallinger Kraus eae 
NOT VOTING—21 
Andrew, Mass. Evans Larson, 5 Robsion 
Andrews, Nebr. Fairchild Lawrence Rodenberg 
Anthony wrot Layton Rose 
Arentz Fields Leatherwood Rosenbloom 
Atkeson Fish Linthicum Rouse 
Bacharach Fisher Logan Rucker 
Bankhead Focht Longworth Sabath 
Beck Frear Lute Sanders, Ind 
Beedy Free Lyon Schall 
Black Fulmer cArthur Scott, Mich, 
Blakeney Gahn McClintie Shelton 
Bland, Ind. Garrett, Tex. McKenzie Sinclair 
Bland, Va. Gilbert McLaughlin, Nebr. Sisson 
Blanton Glynn McPherson Sle: me 
Brand Goldsborough McSwain Smit Mich. 
Brennan Goodykoonts Maloney Snyder 
Britten © Goul Mansfield Stafford 
Brooks, Pa. Greene, Mass, Martin Stedman 
Brown, Tenn, Greene, Vt. Michaelson Steenerson 
Browne, Wis. Griffin Miller Stevenson 
Buchanan Hardy, Tex. Montague Stiness 
Burroughs Hawes Montoya Stoll 
Burtness Herrick Moore, III. Strong, Pa. 
Cable Hersey Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Campbell, Kans. Hicks Mudd Summers, Wash. 
Campbell, Pa. Himes Murphy Swank 
Cannon Hooker Nelson, A. PE Sweet 
Cantrill Hukrlede Nelson, J. M Taylor, Ark. 
Carter ull Newton, Mo. Taylor, Colo. 
Chandler, Okla. Humphreys Nolan Taylor, N. J 
Christopherson Husted O'Connor Taylor, Tenn. 
rk, Fla. Ireland Oliver Ten Eyck 
Clarke, N. Y. James Olpp Thomas 
Classon Jefferis, Nebr. Osborne Tilson 
Cockran Jeffers, Ala. Overstreet Towner 
Codd Johnson, Ky. Padgett Treadway 
Cole Ohio Jobnson, Miss. Park, Ga. Tucker 
Colton Jones, Pa. Parks, Ark. Tyson 
Connell Kahn Patterson, Mo. Vinson 
Connolly, Pa, Kearns Patterson, N. J. Walters 
Cooper, Ohio Kelley, Mich. Porter vard, N. Y 
— Kelly, Pa. Pou Ward, N. C. 
Cris Kenda Pringe Wason 
Davis, Minn. Kiess Purnel Webster 
Deal Kindred Rainey, Ala White, Kans, 
Dickinson Kinkaid Rainey, III Williams, III. 
Dominick Kirkpatrick Ramseyer Wilson 
Drane Kitchin Rayburn Wise 
Drewry Klecz Reber Woods, Va 
Driver Knight Reed, N. Y, Woodyard 
Dunn Kopp Riddick Wright 
Dyer Kunz Riordan Yates 
Fc*ols Lampert Roa Young 
Ellis Langley Robertson 


So the bill was passed. j 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs : 


On the vote: 


Mr. Sinclair (for) with Mr. Carter (against). 


Mr. Hicks (for) with Mr. Hooker (against). 


Mr. Burtness (for) with Mr, Fisher (against), 
Mr. Ellis (for) with Mr. Rose (against). 
Until further notice: 


YEAS—118. 

Almon Darrow Hardy, Colo. Lee, Ga. 
Anderson Denison Harrison Lineberger 
Barbour Doughton Haugen Little 
Bell Dunbar Hawley Lowrey 
Benham Dupré Hayden Luhring 
Boies Elliott ays McCormick 
Bond Fairfield Hickey McDuffie 
Bowers aust Hudspeth MacGregor 
Brig: Fenn Jacoway Magee 
Bronks, III. Fordney Johnson, S. Dak. Mann 
Burke Freeman Johnson, Wash. ead 
Carew Fuller Keller Millspaugh 
Clague Garner Kennedy Mondell 
Clouse Garrett, Tenn King Moore, Ohio 
Cole, Towa Gensman Kline, Pa, Moores, In 
Collier Gernerd Knutson Mor; 
Collins Graham, Pa Kreider Norton 
Crowther Green, lowa Lankford O’Brien 
Cullen riest n, Ga. Oldfield 
Curry Hadley Lazaro Parker, N. Y. 

er . Pet 


Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Moore of IIlinois with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Porter h Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Kinkaid with Mr. O’Connor. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

The doors were opened. 


1922. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the last 
vote and move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, on that I object and demand 
a division of the question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects to 
the motion to reconsider and the motion to lay that motion on 
the table. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman does not 
bring his question to a vote I desire to give notice that I shall 
move to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The motion to reconsider has been made? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. If the House adjourns now, does tbat come up 
to-morrow immediately? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. WALSH. A motion has been made to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT] 
moved that the vote by which the bill was passed be recon- 
sidered, and he also moved that that motion lie on the table, 

Mr. WALSH, What is the pending motion? 

The SPEAKER. It is to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: ° 

H. R. 11450. An act to provide for the printing and distri- 
bution of the Supreme Court Reports, and amending sections 
225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 10871. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute 
the comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York 
and New Jersey by chapter 48, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922. 


MIGRATORY BIRDS, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing some observations on the 
migratory bird bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend remarks in the Record on the migratory 
bird bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserying the right to object, are they 
the gentleman's remarks? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, my primary interest in the migra- 
tory bird bill, which was made in order by the Rules Committee, 
and which will doubtless secure final action this session, 
is not that of a hunter, although he represents a host of our 
citizens. In fact, this is a sport that I have never pursued. 
My primary interest in this legislation is to supply the grounds 
and provide the laws for the breeding and protection of wild 
life, especially birds, 

With the advance of civilization wild life becomes less and 
less until it is entirely extinct. The fascinating stories of the 
American pioneer’s life, living on the food of the chase, are of the 
bygone days. Francis Parkman's recitals of the buffalo hunts 
are excelled in interest only by those of our pioneer fathers, 
whose food supply for family subsistence demanded the rifle 
and powder horn as well as a keen eye and unerring aim. 

Well do I remember in my boyhood days at the approach of 
winter the millions of migratory pigeons that clouded the sky 
as for days on ceaseless wing these millions of birds passed 
over our home toward their winter habitation. Their breeding 
places, with the invasion of civilization, finally gave way 
through the operation of the ax and spade, the shovel and 
plow, and their existence is now but a memory, whose story 
bite hardly be believed to-day because of its apparent incredi- 

ty. 

Wild life, including that on the wing, is rapidly passing and 
unless protected by such legislation as here proposed is destined 
to become extinct. It can-be protected against the otherwise 
inevitable. The protection already given by the States shows 
that the bird life can be wonderfully increased if breeding 
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grounds are supplied and protective laws provided. Our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, appearing before a committee of the House, 
marshaled the figures and facts on this subject. In the State 
of Minnesota in 1919 he states that 1,800,000 wild ducks were 
killed with a yalue of at least $2,000,000. He urges this pro- 
posed Federal legislation as a conservation program in the 
interest of hundreds of thousands of hunters of wild life amount- 
ing to millions of dollars of food values as well as insuring 
the continuance of valuable natural resources. It is stated that 
there are 60,000,000 acres of marshland in this country which 
can be conserved for breeding purposes for birds without loss 
to agriculture. This measure proposes to utilize such stretches 
of country of no value for agricultural purposes for permanent 
breeding places for migratory birds, and to afford hunting 
grounds to the public. To finance the project it proposes an 
annual license fee of $1 to be paid by each hunter to insure 
the necessary funds for the purpose of purchasing these 
grounds, the protection of the birds, and the cost of admin- 
istering the law. Those who ought to know the possibilities 
of the project report that this fee*will doubtless produce over 
$1,000.000, which will be ample to care for all the needs of the 
enterprise. 

Under the present law and migratory treaty we can neither 
procure the necessary domain nor guarantee necessary protec- 
tion. We support only 28 full-time Federal wardens to enforce 
the migratory bird treaty, while for the enforcement of the State 
laws New York alone had, in 1920, 145 game wardens; Pennsyl- 
vania, 110; Michigan, 97; and California, 78. These States are 
the most advanced in bird breeding and protection. 

The State of Pennsylvania owns 1,000,000 acres of land, with 
at least 20 public hunting grounds, with 40 game sanctuaries. 
The game commissioner reports that last year there were killed 
in these grounds 510 bear and 5,000 buck deer. He urges the 
cooperation of the Federal Government over the plan pro- 
posed in this measure, which democratizes the sport of hunting 
by permitting any person to hunt who pays his license fee. 
It gives equal advantage to the poor that is given to the wealthy. 
This bill is urgently pressed by the various State officials inter- 
ested in the game laws. 

In my own State our chief of the division of fish and game 
reports that 120 organizations indorsed this measure. In Ohio 
each county endeavors to maintain a game refuge tract of 1,000 
or more acres, under rigid regulations of fish and game pro- 
tection. Ohio is attempting in a small way what this measure 
proposes on a large scale. There was a time not long ago 
when our State was almost destitute of game because of neg- 
lect of those protective associations. To-day that State, like 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and others, is rapidly reproducing 
her wild life by rigid trespass laws to protect the game refuge 
tracts. 

The hearings show a remarkably wide and general support 
of this legislation throughout the country. I want to see this 
proposal enacted into law, not only from a utilitarian point of 
view, which must ever be the primary ground of the legisla- 
tor, but I wish to see it become Jaw because of the sportsmau 
viewpoint, which represents a very wide interest in our coun- 
try, an interest that can not be sacrificed without distinctive 
loss to our people. Without some such protective legislation 
the conservation of this source of natural wealth is impossible 
and the American hunter will be only a memory. The friends 
of this legislation had hoped for immediate action. The Agri- 
culture Committee reported it favorably with a recommendation 
of immediate passage, and the Rules Committee gave it a privi- 
leged status. This gives encouragement for early and favorable 
action. 


CHECKS AND DRAFTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—OCONFERENCE 
REPORT. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN presented the following conference report for 
printing in the Recoxp under the rule: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill S. 1033, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 8, and agree to the 
same. . 

B. K. FochHr, 

F. N. ZIHLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

L. HEISLER BALL, 

W. L. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT, 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 

the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (S. 1033) regulating the issuance of 
checks, drafts, and orders for the payment of money within 
the District of Columbia submit the following written state- 
ment explaining the effect ef the action agreed on by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the House and agrees to the same, the effect of which is to 
agree to the bill in precisely the terms in which it passed the 
House, to wit: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate end House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
any person within the District of Columbia who, with intent to 
defraud, shall make, draw, utter, or deliver any check, draft, 
or order for the payment of money upon any bank or other 
depository, knowing at the time of such making, drawing, 
uttering, or delivering that the maker or drawer has not sufi- 
cient funds in or credit with such bank or other depository for 
the payment of such check, draft, or order in full upon its pres- 
entation, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or be fined not more 
than $1,000, or both. As against the maker or drawer thereof 
the making, drawing, uttering, or delivering by such maker or 
drawer of a check, draft, or order, payment-of which is refused 
by the drawee because of insufficient funds of the maker or 
drawer in its possession or control, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the intent to defraud and of knowledge of insufficient 
funds in or credit with such bank or other depository, provided 
such maker or drawer shall not have paid the holder thereof 
the amount due thereon together with the amount of protest 
fees, if any, within five days after receiving notice in person 
or writing that such draft or order has not been paid, The 
word ‘credit,’ as used herein, shall be construed to mean ar- 
rangement or understanding, express or implied, with the bank 
ari other depository for the payment of such check, draft, or 
order,” 


Managers on the ‘part of the House. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'cloek to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn 
te meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr, CRAMTON, I object. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House fer two minutes on a matter relating to the 
business of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, objection was made in the 
Senate to-day to a resolution that had been presented giving the 
assent of the Senate to an adjournment of the House. In that 
condition of affairs it will be necessary to present a resolution 
of adjournment in another form. I shall do that as soon as 
the business essential to be completed before the Ist of July 
has been disposed of. We can nat tell, of course, whether the 
Senate will act promptly on our resolution. We hope it will. 
Our belief is that there is no objection in the Senate to con- 
curring in our resolution of adjournment when we shall have 
passed it. If we are to adjourn Friday at an early hour it will 
be necessary for all Members to be present to-morrow. There 
are quite a number of matters to be considered, and I hope 
that all Members will be in their seats promptly to-morrow and 
remain here during the day. It will be necessary to do that it 
we are to adjourn Friday. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What is expected to come up to-morrow— 
bills similar to the one which was considered to-day? 

Mr. MONDELL. Possibly so. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Some economy measure. 

Mr. WALSH. We ought to meet at half past 8 in the 
morning if we are going to have any more bills of that kind. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I move that the * do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Thursday, June 29, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXEOUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


659. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acti 
Secretary of War, transmitting a draft ef a bill for the relie 
of Johanna Nagels Wouters, of Antwerp, Belgium, was taken 
9 the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on 

aims, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11173. 
A bill to amend section 126 of the national defense act, ap- 


proved June 3, 1916, as amended; without amendment (Rept. 


No, 1155). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11492. A 
bill providing for the transfer or sale of Army and Navy equip- 
ment to the Boy Scouts of America; with an amendment (Rept, 
No. 1156). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BELLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8533. A bill 
for the relief of Joe T. White; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1157). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMOREALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H, R. 12206) for the transmission of 
mail by pneumatic. tubes in the city ef Philadelphia, Pa.; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 12207) to amend the revenue act 
of 1921; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 12208) to amend the act 
approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: A bill (H. R. 12209) amending the act 
of June 30, 1906, as amended by the act of March 4, 1907, 
relating to meat and meat animal inspection; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 12210) to grant and confirm 
to the State of Florida title in and to sections 16 within the 
exterior limits of the area patented to the State of Plorida 
April 23, 1903, and for ether purposes; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 12211) to authorize the 
establishment of a Coast Guard station on the north end of 
City Island, Long Island Sound, New York, N. V.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12212) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county courts of 
Lafayette and Ray Counties, in the State of Missouri, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. i 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 363) providing 
for the appointment of a joint committee of Congress to in- 
vestigate the causes of the strike of the coal miners in the 
United States; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 364) sup- 
plementing the trading with the enemy act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 365) pre- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, 

By Mr. VINSON: Resolution (H. Res. 386) for the appoint- 
ment by the Speaker of five Members of the House to investi- 
gate the operation of the New York Cotton Exchange and the 
transactions conducted thereon; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Resolution (H. Res. 387) for the appoint 
ment of a select committee to investigate the naturalization and 
Americanization of aliens; to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 388) pro- 
viding that a committee of five Members of the House be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to investigate the Tennessee State High- 
way Commission; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. CLOUSE: Resolution (H. Res. 389) providing that a 
committee of five Members of the House be appointed by the 
Speaker to investigate the Tennessee State Highway Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 12213) for the relief of 
Thomas F, McGee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 12214) granting a pension 
to Emma B, Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 12215) granting a 
3 to Unity P. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12216) granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Cuthbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLSPAUGH: A bill (H. R. 12217) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah J, White; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12218) for the relief of 
Bertha Baker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 12219) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Clifford; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, HTC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6105. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of the National Republi- 
can Club, of 54 West Fortieth Street, New York City, N. Y., in- 
dorsing the demand of the President for speedy action on the 
tariff bill and early enactment of an adequate ship-subsidy 
measure; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

6106, By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the Hanford (Calif.) 
Board of Trade, relative to dissolution of Southern Pacific and 
Central Pacific Railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Fore'gn Commerce. 

6107. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Mr. H. J. Luhn, Galveston, 
Tex., and others, in support of the passage of the Towner- 
Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

6108. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of the Merrimack Val- 
ley Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, New Hampshire, Mendon 
P. Moore, president; Charles B. Bodwell, secretary; urging ac- 
tion by the Government to bring about the resumption of the 
mining of anthracite coal by July 15, 1922, in view of the acute 
situation developing in New England; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

6109. Also, resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of citizens 
of Manchester, N. H., interested in the welfare of the peoples of 
the Near East, held on Sunday, June 18, 1922, and signed by 
Hon, George E. Trudel, mayor; Right Rev. Edward M. Parker; 
Hon. Hobert Pillsbury, for Gov. Albert O. Brown; Dr. A. S. 
Mangurian; Mr. D. D. Grimes; Mr. George L. Kibbee; Maj. 
Frank Knox; and Mr. O. W. Tobey; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

6110. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution from the council of the 
city of Cleveland favoring the completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway project; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

6111. By Mr. DALLINGdER: Resolution of the faculty of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology favoring the admission 
into this country of students from abroad; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

6112. By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade opposing the enactment of bill (H. R. 11604) providing 
that 50 per cent of incoming immigrants shall be transported in 
American ships; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

6113. Also, resolution of the Quaker City Fraternal Aid So- 
ciety, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring tariff legislation based on 
American valuation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6114. By Mr. KISSEL; Petition of the United States Finish- 
ing Co., New York City, N. Y., urging the passage of the Short- 
ridge joint resolution relating to dyestuffs; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6115. By Mr. RADCLIFFE: Petition of various citizens in 
Paterson, N. J., protesting against the passage of H. R. 9753, 
H. R. 4888, or S. 1948; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 29, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

ANTON ROSPOTNIK, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, before we take up the regular 
business of the day, the unfinished business, I ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate for two or three minutes. I shall not take 
longer than that. 

I report back favorably from the Committee on Public Lands, 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, the bill (S. 
3594) for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the exchange of 
certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Railway Co., and 
I submit a report (No. 797) thereon. The report was ordered 
yesterday by a unanimous vote of the committee. It is on a 
little matter of very great and urgent importance. I will only 
take a moment to explain it. 

A few years ago there was a poor man in Montana who 
located on 80 acres of land. The land had been prior to that 
time patented to the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. It is a 
lien selection. When this man applied to homestead it at the 
local land office the land office officials, either through ignorance 
or mistake, permitted him to file on it. He went on it and 
lived there two years before he knew it was railroad land. He 
put up a house and fenced it and cultivated it, and has now 
been on it five years and has put on a great deal of improve- 
ment and time and labor on the land. The bill which I have 
reported merely provides that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be permitted to authorize the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. in its discretion to select 80 acres of nonmineral public 
land elsewhere in Montana and to let this man make his final 
proof, if the railroad company may elect to do so, 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. It is recommended by the Secretary of the Interior, 
with two amendments, which were aecepted by the committee 
and unanimously recommended by the committee. The time is 
getting late, and if we are going to pass the bill it must be 
passed now and go to the House at once. 


Mr. SMOOT, I understand it is limited to public lands 
within Montana? 
Mr. MYERS. Yes; in Montana. 


Mr. SMOOT. And limited to nonminera! lands? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is none, unless it leads to discussion. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, . 

The amendment was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the Northern Pacific Rail Co., 

the Secretary of the Interior a ropes. . — ment dee in 
favor of the United States all titie and interest in or to the north 
half northwest quarter, section 15, township 8 S., range 20 E., in the 
Bozeman, Montana, land district, under its mineral ndemnity selec- 
tion, list No. 146, embracing said tract, shall be entitled to select 
and receive a patent for other vacant unreserved nonmineral 
popne lands of an equal area in that State; and the Secretary of the 
nterior is hereby authorized and directed to permit, after the filing 
of such relinguishment by said railway company, the homestead entry 
of Anton Rospotnik, to reinstated as though said entry had been 
roperly allowed, the same to remain subject to compliance with the 
aws governing entries of like character. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Anton Rospotnik and the exchange of certain lands owned 
by the Northern Pacific Railway Co.” 

A MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
a resolution (H. Res. 390) requesting the consent of the Senate 
to an adjournment of the House until Tuesday, August 15, 1922. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resoluticns, 
and they were subsequently signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 10871. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscul 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes: 
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H. R. 11393. An act to abolish the office of Superintendent of 
the Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the duties 
thereof to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian of 
Congress; 

H. R. 11450. An act to provide for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the Supreme Court Reports, and amending sections 
225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 12073. An act to provide additional compensation for 
certain civilian employees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923; 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute the 
comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York and 
New Jersey by chapter 48, Laws of New York, 1922, and chap- 
ter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; and 

H. J. Res. 344. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to detail four persons paid from the appropriation 
for the collection of customs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CURTIS presented a letter in the nature of a petition 
from W. H. Haffner, of Horton, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to amend the transportation act of 1920 
so as to abolish the Railroad Labor Board on account of 
proposed reductions in wages of railroad workers, especially 
trackmen and laborers, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
St. Charles and Swan Creek, in the State of Michigan, praying 
for inclusion in the pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 
100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by the Wooster- 
Boalt Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Norwalk, Ohio, 
protesting against amendment of the so-called Morgan bill 
granting increased pension to Civil War veterans to the sum 
of $72 per month, so as to confine the benefits thereof to sur- 
viving soldiers who have now or may hereafter reach the 
age of 80 years, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Key West 
Grange, No, 1100, Patrons of Husbandry, of Olivet, Kans., 
protesting against the enactment of legislation granting 
subsidies, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a letter from Mr. Thomas H. Me- 
Grew, of Fayetteville, Ark., making suggestions as to a solution 
of the Mississippi River flood problem, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Henderson and Owosso, in the State of Michigan, praying for 
inclusion in the pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 
pounds on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent; the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3760) for the relief of Timothy Fennessy; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 8761) for the relief of James Moran; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3762) granting a pension to Theobald W. Gehr- 
mann (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3763) authorizing leaves of absence to employees 
in the Department of Agriculture, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 8764) to authorize arrests for violation of laws 
applicable to the national forests and to protect national forest 
officers in the execution of their duties; 

A bill (S. 3765) to authorize cooperative business methods 
between the Government and certain persons in the administra- 
tion of national forests, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3766) to authorize the appointment of deputy fis- 
cal agents in the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
and to authorize the payment of premiums on bonds re- 
quired of certain special deputy fiscal agents, and for other pur- 


poses; 
A bill (S. 3767) to provide needed administrative sites for 
conducting Government business on the national forests; 
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A bill (S: 8768) to authorize the exchange of vehicles and 
beats, or parts thereof; used on official business by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 8769) to adjust the boundaries of the Grand Can- 
yon Game Refuge; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 8770) providing promotion for certain Navy Supply 
Corps officers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY: 

A bill (S. 8771) granting a pension to William H. Flagler 
ig an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On June, 24, 1922: 

S. 154. An act for the relief of Arthur E. Rump; 

S. 1087. An act for the relief of H. L. McFarlin; and 

S. 1784. An act for the relief of John B. Elliott. 

On June 26, 1922: : 

S. 156. An act for the relief of the heirs of Julio Carrazco, 
deceased; 

S. 1730. An act for the relief of Philip S. Everest; 

S. 1880. An act providing for the appointment of Warrant 
Officer Herbert Warren Hardman as captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army; 

S. 2682. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved March 8, 
1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; and 

§. 8291. An act for the relief of Henry Cordes. 

On June 27, 1922: 

S. 426. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue 
as a poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the 
court,’ and to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and 
appeals in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. p. 866); z 

S. 494. An act for the relief of Benjamin O. Kerlee; and 

S. 3156. An act to amend section 70 of the Judicial Code. 

On June 29, 1922: 

S. 777. An act for the relief of John M. Green. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. McLEAN. I desire to call up the amendments of the 

House to the bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 
10 of seetion 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act 
of June 21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act, which was 
recalled from the House the other day. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments numbered 1, 2, and 3 of the 
House. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before that can be done it 
will be necessary that the vote by which the amendments were 
agreed to shall be reconsidered. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The question now is on the motion of the Senator 
from Connecticut to concur in amendments numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. 

The amendments were concurred in. 8 

Mr. McLEAN. I move that the Senate disagree: to House 
amendment numbered 4 and ask for a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses; and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part:of the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia and Mr. HEPLIN addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President; we have had no 
explanation of what the amendments are. We are certainly 
entitled to some explanation. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I will say to the Senator that the matter 
has been before the Senate two or three times and explained, 
and the explanation, I think, is very easily and very briefly 
made. 

‘The bill was passed by the Senate something more than a 
year ago. It gives to the State banks whieh become members of 
the Federal reserve system the same privileges as the national 
banks on single lines of credit: The House suggested two or 
three unimportant amendments changing the phraseology, to 
which there can be no objection. The fourth amendment does 
add a proviso which, in the opinion of a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, may create some confusion. Personally I do 
not think it is a very important matter, but in order that we 
may make no mistake about it, I thought it was worth while to 
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have a committee of conference appointed on the fourth amend- 
ment, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I would like to ask the Senator 
if there is anything compulsory in the amendment. In other 
words, is a State bank compelled to become a member of the 
Federal reserve system? 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, no; there is nothing compulsory abont it, 
We want to make this system as attractive as we can and in- 
vite in all State banks that we can. It is for that reason that 
the bill gives to them the same privileges as the national banks 
will have with regard to single lines of credit. 

Mr. WATSON. of Georgia. I myself happen to be the presi- 
dent of a small State bank, and I would not like to be com- 
pelled to enter the national system or the Federal reserve 
system. 

Mr. McLEAN. I assure the Senator there is nothing com- 
pulsory about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
is now recognized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I only wanted an explanation. I occupy the 
same position as the Senator from Georgia and just wanted 
the matter explained. I have no further inquiry at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
that the Senate disagree to amendment numbered 4 and request 
a conference with the House. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed as eonferees on the part of the Senate Mr. McLean, 
Mr. Eper, and Mr. GLASS. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL, RESERVE RANKS. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the tariff bill is taken 
up I wish to say that I have modified my resolution as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] so as 
to read: 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board is hereby requested to call 
upon all of such Federal reserve banks, except the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, which has already 5 to the Senate, to furnish 
to the Senate in writing all mtormation in thelr possesslon, respec- 
tively, called for In the following questions. 

I have struck out the words 
be, and they are hereby, requested, 
Senate in writing a list of the names an 

speech was sent, 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration.of the 
resolution as it now reads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLEAN. I understand the Senator has stricken out 
the request for the mailing lists? 

Mr. HEFLIN. . Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. And the resolution is now addressed to the 
Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. HEFLIN. To the Federal Reserve Board, asking it to 
call upon the other banks to answer who suggested that the 
speech be sent out, how many were sent out, and at what 
expense. 

Mr. McLEAN. Is the Senator willing that the resolution 
shall go over until to-morrow? I have not considered the nu- 
merous questions very carefully. My impression is there will 
be no further objection, but I would like to look at it further. I 
do not think that I shall renew my objection to the resolution 
as now framed. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I will let it go over until to-morrow, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. Hxrtax's resolution (S. Res. 308) as modified reads as 
follows: 

Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate that each 
and every one of the regional Federal reserve banks of the United 
States has had printed and distributed at its own expense a 
delivered in the Senate by Senator GLASS, of Virginia,.in which the 
position of Senator Hariin on the deflation policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was assailed and criticized: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board is hereby requested to 
call on all of said Federal reserve banks, except the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, which bas already reported to the Senate, to furnish 
to the Senate in ean | all information in their possession, respec- 
tively, called for in the following questions: 

(1) At whose instance was the speech in question of Senator GLASS 
sent out? 2) At whose expense was sai printed and dis- 
tributed? (3) How was the fund provided, and how many copies of 
said speech were sent out, and bow much money was expended in print- 
ing and distributing said speech? (4) Did any member of the Federal 
R»əserve Board suggest the printing or distribution of the said speech? 
&) Was ayy ere sent out with said speech? If so, attach a copy 
o your report, 


to furnish to th 


pspectively, è 
d addresses of citizens to whom 


THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (II. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 

late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the Unifed States, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the pending amendment. 

The Reapine CrerK. In paragraph 707, page 101, line 3, the 
committee proposes to strike out 1 cent and insert “2} 
cents,“ so as to read: 

(Milk, fresh, 24 cents per gallon. 

Mr. ‘WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, paragraph 
707 is an important one, especially for that section of our 
country which adjoins the border line of Canada. The Senate 
committee amendment increases the rate on fresh milk from 
1 cent per gallon, as provided in the House text, to 23 cents 
per gallon; on sour milk and buttermilk from one-half of 
1 cent to 1 cent per gallon; and on cream less than 30 per 
cent of butter fat the rate being 5 cents per gallon, and 30 
per cent or more of butter fat the rate being 10 cents per 
gallon, to a flat rate of 223 cents per gallon. 

Under the Underwood Act all milk and cream in its natural 
state was free, Under the Payne-Aldrich Act milk was duti- 
able at 2 cents per gallon and cream at 5 cents per gallon. The 
Senate committee now proposes an increase in the rate on 
milk of 25 per cent over the rate provided in the Payne-Aldrich 
Act and an increase in the cream rate of 350 per cent over the 
rate provided in the Payne-Aldrich Act. In the emergency 
tariff act the duty on milk is 2 cents per gallon and on cream 
5 cents per gallon. So that the duty fixed.on milk by the Sen- 
ate committee increases the rate 25 per cent, and the duty 
fixed upon cream by the Senate committee increases the rate 
850 per cent over the emergency act. 

It might be of interest in this connection to have the Recorp 
show the relative importance of the different uses of milk in 
the United States in the year 1921. Cream and butter con- 
sumed 22.4 per cent of our milk production; dairy butter, 13.8 
per cent; cheese, 3.6 per cent; condensed milk, 8.7 per cent; 
ice cream, three-tenths of 1 per cent; powdered milk, 3.4 per 
cent, The total manufactured products from milk. amounted 
to 47 per cent of our production. For household purposes, 45.7 
per cent of the milk production was used; for feeding calves, 
4.3 per cent; waste, loss, and so forth, 3 per cent; making the 
grand total of uses 100 per cent, which, of course, represents 
our total production, 

PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS. 

The estimated production of milk in the United States for 
1919 was 6,285,000,000 gallons. Imports of milk for 1919 were 
2,800,000 gallons, valued at $740,000, and imports of cream. were 
930,000 gallons, valued at $1,110,000. The value of our exports 
of milk and cream in 1919 was $1,800,000. 

Imports of milk and cream are far below 1-per cent of our 
domestic production, and the exports of milk and cream hav 
been in excess of our imports. - 

TRADE IN MILK. AND CREAM, 

This item affects solely -trade between this country and 
Canada, particularly those sections of the United States close 
to the Canadian border. The New England combined require- 
ments of dairy products—fresh milk and cream, condensed and 
evaporated milk, butter, and cheese—are far in excess of the 
local production. New England will be particularly affected, 
as there is a deficiency of milk and cream in that section, and 
if the Canadian supply is cut off the supply will have to be 
procured from distant sections of the United States, which 
will require a long haul.* For some time the city of Boston and 
other centers have had to reach out into eastern New York and 
that part of Canada south of the St. Lawrence River for further 
supply of milk and cream, The shortage is particularly ap- 
parent during the summer months. 

IMPORTS OF MILK AND CREAM UNDER THE EMERGENCY TARIFF. 

During the nine months, June 1, 1920, to February 1, 1921, 
there was a slight decline in the imports of milk and a slight 
increase in the imports of cream. Imports of milk decreased 
from 1,245,000 gallons June 1, 1920, to February 1, 1921, to 
1,096,000 gallons from June 1, 1921, to February 1, 1922. Im- 
ports of cream were 1,122,000 gallons June 1, 1920, to February 
1, 1921, as against 1,123,000 gallons from June 1, 1921, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1922. 

It will be noted that the decrease in imports was com- 
paratively slight, which goes to show that the 5 cents duty on 
eream and the 2 cents duty on milk were not sufficient to hold 
down the imports. 

COST OF THE DUTY ON CREAM TO-THE CONSUMERS. 

In 1919 the domestic production of fresh cream for use as 
such was 82,247,580 gallons, and the imports were 1,111,130 
gallons, making a total of nearly 83,360,000 gallons consumed 
in our country. If this is taxed at the rate proposed in para- 
graph 707, namely, 224 cents per gallon, which amounts to an 
increase of 350 per cent over the Payne-Aldrich rate and over 
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the rate of the emergency tariff law, and the tariff rate is 
reflected in increased prices, the consumers of America will 
have to pay a total tax of $18,756,000 for this one item. 

In respect to its food supplies, the New England region is in 
the position of England. For the great bulk—perhaps 80 per 
cent of its food—it is dependent upon other sections. In the 
ease of dairy products, there is no likelihood of meeting the 
demand by the local production, and in view of the limited 
shipping radius of fresh milk and cream the best the duty can 
do is to distort present channels of trade. Less will be im- 
ported from Canada, more bought from more western regions, 
and there will be a corresponding reduction in the western 
exports of cheese and canned milk. 

UPON WHAT THEORY CAN AN INCREASE FROM S CENTS TO 22} CENTS PER 
GALLON ON CREAM BE JUSTIFIED? 

The only argument advanced is that with sufficient protection 
the New England producers could reduce their production of 
butter and ship more cream into the markets; but this bill also 
proposes an increase in the duty on butter, which can not but 
operate to increase the market price, and therefore will not have 
the effect that is expected by increasing the duty upon cream. 
If the New England producers are now marketing their cream 
in the form of butter because they can get a higher price for it, 
is there any reason to assume that under the scale of prices for 
butter and cream which is proposed in this bill that they will 
not continue to do so? While we are putting a high duty on 
cream, to shut out the imports and give the New England pro- 
ducers a chance to charge higher prices to the consumers, we 
are also putting a duty on butter which will give them cause to 
continue marketing their cream in the form of butter, and if the 
consumers are to continue to use cream during the summer 
months, when production does not meet the demand, they will 
be obliged to pay the increased tax of 224 cents per gallon for it. 

Freight rates from Canada and New England points to Bos- 
ton, Worcester, and Springfield, Mass., which are the distribut- 
ing centers for cream and milk, are an important factor in the 
discussion of this question. Domestic shipments of cream to 
Boston are within a radius of 200 miles. Quebec shipping points 
are about 300 miles from Boston. The freight rate for milk 
within a 300 to 400 mile radius is from 56 to 62 cents per 100 
pounds; for cream, 300 to 400 mile radius, 70 to 78 cents per 
100 pounds; for milk, 200 to 300 mile radius, which is the radius 
within the confines of New England, 47 to 54 cents per 100 
pounds; and for cream, 200 to 300 mile radius, 59 to 68 cents 
per 100 pounds. So it is to be observed that the freight rates 
favor the domestic producer and give him an advantage over 
the Canadian producer, because there is a variance of about 10 
cents per 100 pounds in favor of the shorter haul. The cost of 
production in Canada is probably about the same as in the 
United States, notwithstanding the claim of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association and Cream Dealers’ Association of 
Boston that the cost of production in Canada is less than in the 
United States. About the same living conditions prevail and 
about the same class of people work upon the farms and are 
engaged in the production of cream and milk in that section of 
Canada adjoining New England as in New England. So there 
is very little difference, if any, in the cost of production. But 
whatever difference may be said to exist on one side or the 
other, the fact is that the butter market of Canada is higher 
than that of the United States and that the milk market of Can- 
ada is higber than that of the United States. I read a telegram 
sent from Boston, dated June 28, in response to a request for 
information as to conditions, respectively, in the Canadian but- 
ter market and in the Boston butter market, 

Canadian butter market, June 17, 364 cents per pound; June 24, 
88§. Boston market, June 21, 363; June 28, 383. 

Then the telegram makes a very pertinent inquiry: 

How much tariff is needed to equalize figures of this kind, which 
show the Canadian market to be about the home markets? 

For years the butter market of Toronto and Montreal, Can- 
ada, has been higher than the butter market in the New England 
section of our country. 

Mr. President, these amendments to paragraphs 707, 708, and 
709 are a drive at Canada and constitute an attempt to keep out 
of the section of our country bordering upon the Canadian line 
those dairy products which naturally find a market in the large 
cities of New England and New York State, and possibly farther 
west in such centers as Detroit. It is proposed to shut out of 
New England the milk and cream and perhaps the butter that 
come from Canada. The figures show—and they are not dis- 
puted—that New England does not produce enough milk to take 
care of her consumption; that during the summer months we 
are compelled to go to Canada for our cream. This amendment 
is a command to the people of New England to go without 


cream and possibly milk during the summer months. It means 
an increase of 850 per cent in the rate, and that the price of 
cream will reach the sky limit and become absolutely prohibi- 
tive. It means that the farmers will be injured instead of 
benefited, because those who use cream in making, for instance, 
ice cream will use the unsalted butter produced by the packers 
as a substitute for wholesome and good cream. 

Can we afford to have a quarrel with Canada or with the 
producers of Canada over an item of this kind? I am not 
asking that anyone who produces milk and cream in New 
England or in New York meet foreign competition, but I am 
asking that we be given the milk and the cream necessary to 
meet our reasonable demands; I am asking that we be per- 
mitted to go into the markets of Canada and buy at a reason- 
able price what we must have to sustain life and especially to 
sustain the lives of the children in our large manufacturing 
cities. The action of the committee is an outrageous attempt to 
keep up the cost of living for those who can ill afford to have 
this increased burden forced upon them. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Where did New England get her milk 
prior to the adoption of the present law in 1913? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, there has been a 
constant growth and development in New England and an 
increase in consumption and home producers have furnished 
milk in large quantities; but does the Senator from Vermont 
contend that there is now produced in New England sufficient 
milk or sufficient cream for the consumption? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I did not rise to discuss that question; 
I have not examined the figures to ascertain the relative amount 
produced in New England and the amount that is imported from 

ada. 
85 WALSH of Massachusetts. It is very important to know 
at. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. But I call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that under the tariff act of 1909 the importation of 
milk for the year 1913 was only 45,935 gallons, a very small 
quantity; yet New England did not seem to go hungry during 
that time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The expert at my left, in 
answer to my inquiry, informs me that the city of Boston was 
dependent upon Canada in the summer months of last year for 
as high as 18 per cent of its supply of milk and cream. 

This is a serious matter. We are talking about milk; we 
are talking about cream; we are talking about ice cream that 
the children in the mill cities of New England buy. We are 
talking about whether we will substitute, instead of cream, 
cheap butter products in making ice cream. No man on this 
floor can deny the fact that the production is not sufficient for 
the consumption. No man can assert that there is any differ- 
ence in-price between Canadian cream and New England cream, 
This is not a case of underselling the domestic producer. This 
is a case of penalizing people who must go beyond the borders 
of our land to get something to eat. 

I have farming constituents who produce milk and cream, 
and I am sure they are not concerned about the levying of this 
tax, because they well know that they are not able to meet the 
demand, especially during the summer months, and the only 
time when cream comes in is during the summer months. The 
tables show practically no importation during the rest of the 
year, which means that cream is used by our people in the hot 
months almost as a necessity. If I were convinced that this 
duty would help the producers of New England, and that they 
were able to take care of our consumption, I would feel very 
different about it; but I am asking that the one and only 
source of supply of a very necessary food shall not be shut off 
from the people of New England. I am asking for the people 
of New England the right to have what they want and require 
to live. There have been enough laws passed to prevent them 
from having what they want to eat or what they want to drink. 
Here is an indirect way of passing a law to say, You can not 
have milk or cream.” It is a restriction upon our personal 
liberties which I protest. 

I have said these high tariff duties are going to affect Canada. 
I pointed out the other day, in the address which I made here, 
that Canada was our best customer; that during the month of 
May she bought from us three times as much as Germany or 
Great Britain, our next best customers. It was shown yester- 
day that Canada purchases from us very much more fresh 
meats than is imported into this country. We are saying to 
Canada in this bill, “ We want nothing from you, not even the 
things that slip over the border—a little milk, cream, or vege- 
tables which the farmers can put in their wagons or automo- 
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biles and drive a few miles to some of the mill eities of New 
England.“ All this is stopped. 

Did folly ever go further? Did an effort to deprive people 
of their personal liberty ever go further? There are other 
ways of doing it than by a plain enactment. It can be done 
indirectly by embargo laws and by prohibitive taxation. 

Let us see, now, what is already the result of the emergency 
tariff law so far as business with Canada is concerned. You 
know, in the emergency tariff law we put some duties upon 
milk and cream and other farm products for the purpose of 
hitting Canada; but this bill provides an increase of 850 per 
cent over even the emergency law in the matter of taxation 
upon cream. Does any special volume of cream come into 
New England in January, February, March, April, May, No- 
vember, or December? If not, then are not the facts clear and 
unmistakable that it is only an extra supply that the people 
get when they need it most—in the summer months—that comes 
in from Canada? 

Mr. President, let me read the total United States exports 
to Canada in the year 1920; and I am glad that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcocKk] is here, because if he has 
reiterated one thing more than another during the course of 
this debate, ably and without being answered effectively by 
any other Senator, it is that this tariff will destroy our foreign 
business. Here is the proof of what the emergency tariff has 
done: 

1920: Total United States exports to Canada, $971,852,474— 
about a billion dollars. 

1921: $593.675,306. 

A drop of 50 per cent in the things that Canada prior to: last 
year bought from the producers and manufacturers of our own 
country. 

How long can this go on? This bill should be entitled: “A 
bill to destroy the 20 per cent of export business; of the manu- 
facturers and producers of this country.” This bill is a bill 
to limit and restrict the business. of this country to the home 
markets, from which and out of which we have expanded 
long ago. 

Now, let us see what the imports: were from Canada. Let us 
see what we got by shutting out her imports under the emer- 
gency tariff law. 

Total United States imports from Canada in the year 1920, 
503,846,804. 

‘Total United States imports from Canada in the year 1921, 
$835,441,004. 

A drop of 50 per cent in our exports between 1920 and 1921, 
and a drop of about 40 per cent in our imports from Canada. 
The balance in favor of the United States for the year 1920 
was $458,000,000. The balance in 1921 was $258,334,302—a 
drop of 50 per cent. 

Under the emergency tariff law our business with Canada 
dropped 50 per cent; but that is not enough. It must be ex- 
terminated. The rates under discussion are intended to 
help do it. 

Better than I can say it is the statement annexed to the 
figures that I have just read, which was handed to me: 

Further, we can not sell goods abroad unless we buy some foreign 

8. In the year 1920 we sold Canada $458,005,670 worth more of 
goods than we pean from Canada. Even the comparatively moderate 
chan of the Fordney erat cry? Tarif? Act have reduced that fayor- 
able balance to only about $258,000,000. Canada is naturally located 
for a reciprocal trade in dairy products. The principal markets of 
Canada are nearer to much of our dairy producing territory than are 
our own markets; On the other hand, the shipments from dairy ter- 
ritory in Canada have to travel farther to our nearest market than 

ur domestic product. This is particularly true in the East, where 

oston, Springfield, Worcester, Hartford, and New York are the nearest 
markets using any Canadian dairy foods. This gives us a natural 
advan ta, gain, the butter market in Montreal averages higher than 
the Boston market about one-third of the time and the milk market in 
Toronto and Montreal averages higher than in Chicago, 

I ask that the other information contained in the brief from 
which I have just read may he printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter refered to is as follows: 

First. Milk and its aah ow constitute the most absolute necessity 
of life, as necessary for the 2 as for the rich, It would seem 
evident that no attempt should be made to consider them on an ad 
valorem basis. The share of taxation which an article of that kind 
should bear should be far less than on the arrays of imports, if, indeed, 
they are not strictly entitled to go on the free list. 

Second. From a standpoint of protection it must be remembered that 
we export much more in dairy products than we import. This means 
that in the long run our products are seeking a higher-priced market 
abroad than they would get in the United States. As to k and cream, 
the imports are comparatively small, and were so even when both 
were on the free list. As to butter, the figures for 10 years show that 
on the average F ig x at which exports were valued and the average 
value per pound of imports we received hundreds of thousands of 
doliars more for the goods which were displaced by imports than we 
pal for those imports. 

* * s r * > * 


It is admitted by the proponents of a high tariff rate that all that 
is needed in a protective tariff is enough tax to meet the difference 
between the labor cost in the United States and Canada. The United 
States Tariff Commission finds there is little difference in labor costs 
in Canada and the United States. The Milk Producers’ Association 
haye claimed various differences, one being only about 10 r cent 
and another about 25 per cent. We know that the first figure is nearer 
right. On the other hand only about 20 per cent, or one-fifth, of the 
éost of a pound of butter is made up of laber. Assuming 50-cent 
butter a very high cost figure, only 10 cents of that is made up of 

bor, and if there were a difference of 10 per cent on labor cost 1 cent 
would be adequate to meet the cost. difference. We have agreed to 5 
cents as a tax we are willing to let stand, but we do protest against 
any, additional raise. 

he producers, however, demand a big tax on butter, claiming that 
they fear competition from Europe and New Zealand, They thus fix 
10 cents as a necessary price to protect the butter market, regard- 
less of the fact that the 3 of trade has been in our favor and 
that, as stated above, we have received more money for the goods 
shipped abroad than we would have received by keeping out exports and 
filling the home demand. Having fixed the tax on butter at 10 cents, 
they then proceed to harmonize the cream imports with the butter 
tax, claiming 35 cents a pound for 40 per cent cream. ‘Their figures 
are based on the idea that a man might take a jug of cream a mile 
north of the international boundary, put it in a creamery just on the 
American side, manufacture butter, and thus evade the payment of a 
higher tax. They do not figure on the Pheer for care of sweet 
cream, on the ee e ses, the long ight baul, and the Ng 
on a hundred pounds of cream and container as compared with the 
small cost of sh pping 85 pounds of butter. 

a matter of fact, during the 2 when the Payne-Aldrich biit 
was in fo 6 cents on butter and 5 cents. on cream, and under the 
Underwood Act, 24 cents on butter and cream free, butter was never 
manufactured from imported cream for any length of time successfully, 
nor has it been done under the Fordney ergency Tariff Act, with a 
5-cent tax on cream and a 6-cent tax on butter. 

To meet the 3 fears of producers, however, we have agreed 
that, whatever the butter rate, cream may be harmonized with it when 
imperted for manufacture into butter or cheese, placing pasteurized 
sweet cream for consumption in the cream market at the 5-cent rate. 

Fourth. Much has been said about the decadence of agriculture, es- 
pecially dairying. From 1900 to 1920 the number of e in the 
country increased from 16,292,000 to 23:747,000. In 1. ears t 
the dairy. production increased from 35000. 443,44 to 81,481.42 81. 
From 1910 to 1920 the value of farms increased 90. t, the 
value of implements and machinery increased 184.1 per cent, the value 
a sto nar cert the ogony of . — It — 

roducers real x are-seriou urtin. airy 
panting ng the use of e fermi butter, and 8 
real problem is to keep the price of dairy products where people will 
buy m and to encourage foreign trade so that we may have a trade 
for our surplus. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 3 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is to say, the figures. presented by 
the Senator from Massachusetts show that in our attempt to 
prevent Canada from selling us some of her products, we have 
succeeded in cutting down the balance of trade in our favor, 
which was $450,000,000 a year, to about $258,000,000 a year? 

Mr WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely; that is. exactly 
what has happened, confirming what the Senator predicted as 
to what would be the effect of the present tariff bill on our 
foreign trade. If that has happened in Canada, why will it 
not happen in Great Britain? Why will it not happen in Ger- 
many? Why will it not happen in France? Why will it not 
happen in South America? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is to say, the same wall which our 
Republican statesmen are building to keep the products of other 
countries from being sold in the United States will prevent 
our prodacts in a still greater quantity from being sold abroad? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Why, that is what their 
boast is, so far as this agricultural schedule is concerned. 
They already have the home market, because there are practi- 
cally no imports. ‘They are trivial, inconsequential. There are 
no imports of cream except for three months in the year. ‘They 
already have the home market and some foreign market, and 
they are proceeding now to push away from themselves, to re- 
move from themselves, the markets of the world in other prod- 
ucts that others are ready to buy from us if we will let them 
trade with us, 

There can not be any other conclusion. If you increase the 
prices of agricultural products, the people of other countries 
will not buy them so readily as if they were reasonable and 
cheap in price, and if you do not permit them to pay their 
bills in something besides gold, which they have not; if you 
do not permit them to pay their bills with goods or with sery- 
ices, those things which we can not produce profitably and 
cheaply in our own country, and which we need and must 
have, then, of course, the only result will be that we will be 
confining our entire activities to the home market. 

I have talked longer than I intended. It is not my purpose 
to discuss these agricultural duties at great length. They are 
all based on the same principle. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Will the Senator permit me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a moment. I am 
going to insist during this debate—and I know the Senator 
from Nebraska will join with me in it—on asking again and 
again and again what state of facts justifies a protective tariff 
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duty? Is there any state of facts which any man on the other 
side of the Chamber can claim to justify a tariff duty? They 
have pleaded every possible condition in industry as justifying 
a protective tariff duty. If we are exporting the product, it is 
justifiable. If we are producing only 5 per cent, it is justifiable. 
If we are producing none of it, it is justifiable. If we are pro- 
ducing 40 or 50 per cent, it is justifiable. If it is a trust-con- 
trolled article, it is justifiable. If it is an infant industry, it is 
justifiable. If it is a business which controls the purchases of 
the whole world, it is justifiable. Let us get some state of facts 
in order to find out when a protective tariff duty is justifiable. 

I thought I knew the facts on which the Republicans would 
rely, until I heard the discussion of this bill in this body. I 
supposed from the history of protective tariff arguments that 
the theory upon which the Republicans would rely was that an 
industry not producing a sufficient amount to meet the Ameri- 
can consumption should be protected by tariff duties from the 
competition of a comparable imported product made by cheap 
foreign labor—the importation of which was necessary to sup- 
ply domestic consumption—in order to permit the infant indus- 
try to develop so that it could supply the entire demand; but 
that theory has been abandoned, and we have a tariff bill 
which can not be justified by any statement of facts or stretch 
of the imagination. That is the reason for the unpopularity 
of this bill; that is the reason why the Republican press of 
this country is complaining; that is the reason why the business 
men of this country are complaining. I now gladly yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I understood the Senator from Massa- 

chusetts to say that the cream imported for the use of the 
masses of the people in Massachusetts, in the industrial centers 
particularly, was imported from Canada during the summer 
and warm months only, largely for ice-cream purposes, for ice- 
cream cones, and so on. I would like to know whether there 
was any evidence adduced before the Finance Committee, of 
which the Senator is a member, to the effect that the cream so 
imported from Canada was different in any respect from the 
cream which came from Massachusetts or New Hampshire or 
Vermont? Did it bear any evidence of having been produced 
by pauper cows or pauper people, or was it deleterious, or was 
the price different from what was ordinarily charged? 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Not at all. In fact, the 
health laws of Massachusetts require the same inspection of 
milk and cream which comes in from Canada and the same 
inspection of the place where the cream is produced as is re- 
quired in our own States in New England. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Then the old argument of pauper labor 
does not count. The people on the other side of the Canadian 
line are just the same as the people on this side, and the cows 
on the other side are just the same? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They produce the same cream there, and 
it is sold for the same price, and there is just as much reason 
for erecting a tariff wall between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire as there would be in erecting one between New 
Hampshire and Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. In this instance 
it is a command denying the people something which they 
require. Most of the tariff rates on agricultural products are 
imposed in order to keep out commodities which can be pro- 
duced in America and under some circumstances increase the 
price to the consumer, but in the case of cream the duty 
amounts to a command to stop using it. We must buy cream 
from Canada. The very fact that we do not import cream, 
except during the summer months, shows that we are dependent 
upon Canada. We should remember that all milk and cream 
dealers contract with the wholesalers by the year, and our pro- 
ducers would not allow the wholesalers of Worcester and 
Springfield and Hartford and Providence and Boston to con- 
tract with them to take cream for nine months, and in the 
summer months let them go to Canada. Of course, that is 
incredible. 

There is just one argument advanced in fayor of the proposed 
duties so far as I am able to determine. It is to the effect that 
if we shut out this cream some of our people in northern New 
England will stop making butter and will sell the cream instead 
of the butter to our people. The answer to that is this: That 
this bill puts a duty on butter as well as on cream. In fact, 
the figures I have show that the result of the tax upon butter 
and the result of the tax upon cream will be that there will be 
a greater inducement now to make butter than there ever has 
been to make cream. 

I suppose the die is cast. I suppose even those from the in- 
dustrial sections of our country will have to vote against this 
amendment because of the implied threat that if the agricul- 


tural bloc interests do not get the rates named they will penal- 
ize the manufacturing interests of the East and Middle West. 
The manufacturing interests of New England want no protec- 
tive duty except for those industries which are in the infant 
class, such as the dyestuff industry and certain other indus- 
tries. They must ask for duties, because you have compelied 
them to by taxing the raw materials. 

Mr. President, I have said all I desire on this item and I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, in 1919 the production of 
fresh milk was estimated at 6,285,000,000 gallons. During the 
calendar year 1921 the imports amounted to 2,579,240 gallons, 
valued at $466,962, or 18 cents per gallon. On the importing 
basis that is equal to about 4} cents per quart. 

The duty on a quart under the pending bill would be equiva- 
lent to about 6 mills, but on the basis of 18 cents per gallon the 
rate of 2} cents per gallon would be equal to about 14 per cent, 
I am speaking of the 18 cents per gallon as the selling price 
here. 

The rate of duty under the act of 1909 was 2 cents per gallon, 
Under the act of 1913 it was free. The emergency tariff law 
laid a duty of 2 cents a gallon on that commodity. The Dingley 
law fixed 2 cents per gallon as the duty, and practically in 
all the tariff-for-protection laws the duty has been about 2 
cents per gallon. 

A duty of 2 cents per gallon is equivalent to one-half cent 
per quart. I would like to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if he thinks the American farmer, in days like these, should be 
compelled to get up at 3 o’clock in the morning, milk his cows, 
bring that milk miles, and sell it for 44 cents a quart? Mr, 
President, you pay ten times that for the near beer you are 
buying, and you do not do any crying about it, either. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator does not 
mean that I have been buying any near beer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. You buy a lot of cheap stuff, put it in a 
colored bottle, and you pay 20 cents for the bottle, which does 
not contain much more than a half pint, and you make no 
complaint that you are abused. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We do not give near beer 
to children in New England. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President, look over what your 
people in Boston paid for their liquor prior to the adoption of 
the eighteenth amendment. I do not know what it has been 
since then—there is no way of telling; but it was four times 
what you paid for milk for your babies. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I pray the Senator not to 
open up the prohibition question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought perhaps with that saving you 
could possibly pay half a cent more on the quart for the milk 
you buy for your babies. 

Mr. President, the only time the children in Boston did not 
have sufficient milk was when milk was on the free list, when 
you not only had to feed your babies by charity, under the 
Wilson-Gorman law, but you had to feed their fathers and 
mothers, their sisters and brothers, They have money enough 
now to pay a half cent more for a quart under a protective 
policy. and there has never been a protective period in which 
your children did not have all the milk they needed, whether it 
was 2 cents per gallon or 24 cents, and I think the average has 
been 2 cents a gallon. 

I do not think we need to be frightened to death about the 
children not getting their milk. The thing we ought to be con- 
cerned about is the fathers being able to earn the money to buy 
that milk. That is far more important than the little cent or 
2 cents upon a gallon of milk. 

But I do not for a single moment believe that it will have 
the slightest effect upon the cost of a quart of milk in Boston 
or New York. We put a duty on it in the emergency tariff law 
and it did not keep up the prices. Milk went down according 
to the demand and the supply, and it has continued to do so. 
The figures which I have read as to what is produced in the 
United States are so enormous compared with the small im- 
portations that you might cut off every gallon of importation 
and it would have no effect. It would not affect the price at 
all, in my opinion, in the great city. Where would it affect 
the price? Just as the Senator has said, it may be that it 
would affect the price of cream along the border where the con- 
test and competition are between the Canadian farmer produc- 
ing cream and the New York and New Hampshire farmers pro- 
ducing milk and cream along the border. 

Now, there will be a little line of competition there. Un- 
doubtedly it will raise or hold to a higher level of American 
prices of milk and cream along that little strip. It will benefit 
the American farmer a little distance from the Canadian border, 
but the great American farms will still produce and supply the 
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American cities with milk and with sufficient milk if we give 
them a price at which they can afford to milk their cows. That 
is far more important than the little matter of one penny upon 
half a gallon of milk. 

Mr. President, I think that these duties are more than needed 
generally. On the milk and the cream I admit that it will have 
but little effect, but that little effect is in a little piece of terri- 
tory where the farmer living there is entitled to protection the 
same as he is entitled to protection in other sections of the 
country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not agree with my col- 
league [Mr. WAtsu of Massachusetts] about his general views 
on paragraph 707 or the subsequent paragraph. I shall vote 
for the rates offered by the committee. There is only a single 
point which I desire to make in regard to a peculiar condition 
which arises in the summer as to the use of cream. But before 
coming to the point to which I allude, I desire to say a word 
about the continual reiteration of the statement that we are de- 
stroying our foreign trade and that the emergency tariff has 
already destroyed our foreign trade. That is an allegation 
easy to make and impossible to prove, because the facts are the 
other way. 

There has been a general decline in the world trade since the 
war, owing to the fact that the purchasing power of the na- 
tions has been enormously diminished, It is not peculiar to the 
United States; it is common to every nation which was en- 
gaged in the war. In all cases their imports and exports have 
declined below what they were during the feverish and unnat- 
ural stimulus of war conditions, and the only way in which to 
make an intelligent comparison is to fake the level of pre-war 
prices and then determine the relation of the various nations 
to that pre-war level. That has been done by the Govern- 
ment through the Department of Commerce with the best statis- 
tics that can possibly be gathered. The result of those statis- 
tics, taking the pre-war level of 1914 at 100, shows that the 
United States has held its trade with less reduction than any 
other power, and also that the increase which has begun has 
progressed further in our case. 

I wish to quote from the report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The Secretary prefaces his statement of the figures by 
saying: 

As a matter of fact, when we consider the diminished purchasing 
capacity of the civilized world, caused by the war, we are not sure 
whether we are even justified in adding to our pre-war level the av- 
erage pre-war pormal increase to cover the period since the outbreak 
of the war. While this reservation may seem superfluous, there is 
reason to believe that it has not been sufficiently emphasized in some 
of the popular discussions of our foreign trade. 

Taking the foreign trade of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany before and after the war and 
taking 100 as the 1918 level, it appears that the imports ratio 
of 1921 to 1913 shows the United States at 138, the United 
Kingdom at 112, France at 108, and Germany at 41. The ex- 
ports ratio of 1921 to 1913 shows the United States at 191, the 
United Kingdom at 101, a difference of 90 points in our favor, 
France 121, and Germany 36. 

Mr. President, that shows the enormous decline, of course, in 
the German trade, but it also shows that the United States has 
bought and sold far more and is far nearer the 1913 level than 
any other country, for the simple reason that the same condi- 
tions work the same results. 

The total trade ratio of 1921 to 1913 is 164 in the United 
States, 107 in the United Kingdom, 114 in France, and 39 in 
Germany. It is not merely that we have held our trade with 
less diminution than any other country, but we have improved 
it over the pre-war basis. Despite the hard times and the gen- 
eral decline throughout the world of all trade, we have kept our 
lead and improved our situation. 

I will now give some direct figures. These come from the 
Department of Commerce, and I shall give nothing below the 
thousands. In 1918 the exports of the United States were 
$2,364,500,000 and in 1921 they were $4,485,100,00U. In the 
United Kingdom in 1913 the exports were $3,089,363,000 and 
in 1921 $3,118.686,000, showing that while we have nearly 
doubled our exports as compared with 1913, in the year 1921, 
which was the worst year from a business point of view that 
we have had, Great Britain has not attained to the pre-war 
level, and at the pre-war level she exported nearly a billion 
dollars more than we did. 

France in 1913 exported $1,327,682,000 and in 1921 exported 
$1,606,570,000. It is remarkable, in my judgment, that France 
and Great Britain have recovered so far as they have. Ger- 
many exported in 1913 $2,403,142,000, a total of more than we 
exported in that year, and her exports in the year 1921 were 
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$858,292,000. The ratio of 1921 to 1913 was, the United States 
191, the United Kingdom 101, France 121, and Germany 36. 

We hear a great deal about destroying our imports and there- 
fore being unable, as we do not buy from foreign countries, to 
sell anything to them. In 1913 the imports of the United States 
were $1,893,900,000. In 1921 our imports were $2,509,000,000, 
In the United Kingdom the imports in 1913 were $3,741,048,000 
and in 1921 were $4,182,713,000. Her imports had increased 
out of proportion to her exports. France imported $1,625,817,- 
000 in 1913 and $1,755,633,000 in 1921. Germany's imports in 
1913 were $2,563,185,000 and her imports in 1921 were $1,062,- 
684,000. Her imports had not declined to the same extent as 
her exports. The ratio in imports was 133 for the United 
States, 112 for the United Kingdom, 106 for France, and 41 for 
Germany. 

Mr. President, these yery simple figures show what our trade 
has been during the year 1921 and that the emergency tariff 
has certainly had no effect whatever on our exports or imports. 
As for the reductions, with us, as with everybody else, they are 
accounted for by the decline of purchasing power throughout 
the world. It could not be otherwise. The emergency tariff 
law, while it undoubtedly caused great encouragement and 
helped the agricultural interests, had no effect, in my judgment, 
upon our general commerce with the world. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the argument as to the destruction of our foreign trade 
is in no wise different from that which has come from the 
same sources in the Senate in previous years, and is based on 
the idea of the isolation of the United States. Mr. President, 
the whole world can not isolate the United States, and the 
United States has no intention of being isolated in her trade 
and economic relations. We can maintain our commerce, and 
maintain it at a higher level, considering the decline since the 
pre-war period, with the tariff which we propose to impose. 
The best thing the United States can do, in my judgment, not 
only for herself but for the business of the world, is to build 
up her own prosperity. We shall not have prosperity in this 
country unless, so far as possible, we maintain the scale of 
American living; in other words, the first thing for the United 
States to do in order to recover her position—I will not say 
“recover her position,” for the United States is in a better posi- 
tion to-day than any other nation in the world to maintain 
and advance her position—is to see to it, first, that our own 
people are employed. 

I know the difficulties which confront any action we may now 
take in regard to tariff duties, because there is injected into the 
situation a condition which we never before had to meet, and 
that is the situation which is caused by the depreciated cur- 
rencies of the world. Such a condition casts a doubt on the 
accuracy of any estimate of difference in cost; it is unavoid- 
able; but, Mr. President, I ‘agree entirely with the position 
taken by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]; if there is 
a doubt, I for one propose to resolve that doubt in favor of the 
American producer. So far as I have anything to do with it, 
I propose to do all I can to build up the business of the United 
States. That can not be done without protective duties, owing 
to the condition of the currencies of foreign nations as well as 
to the lower cost of labor abroad, it can not possibly be done 
unless we give the opportunity which the protective tariff will 
give, in my opinion, to our own operatives and farmers, 

Mr. President, the pressure caused by the abnormal deprecia- 
tion of currencies has been so strong that even free-trade Eng- 
land has been compelled to impose duties on some imported 
articles in order to protect her own industries against the 
German invasion; and although Germany is still far behind 
the pre-war level, she is constantly working up. She has, in 
addition to a lower labor cost, the great advantage—a false 
advantage, and one that will bring no good in the long run— 
the temporary advantage of a greatly depreciated currency. 
That makes abnormally cheap what she produces and what she 
exports to us. 

Mr. President, I have been led away from the very small 
point I wished to make in regard to the pending paragraph. I 
am entirely in favor of the duties proposed by the committee in 
this instance. The only point which I think deserves consid- 
eration by the committee is that there is a seasonal period in 
which it is simply impossible for the crowded population of 
New England to get cream without importing it from Canada. 
That season lasts some four months. The people in New Eng- 
land can not get all of their cream at home; it is not as yet 
produced there in sufficient quantities. I wish to do every- 
thing I possibly can to help the farmers, and especially the 
farmers of northern New England, who need protection. I do 
not think the slight amendment which I propose can possibly 
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do any harm, and it will, in my judgment, to a certain extent 
be a relief in prices to the people of northern New Bngland, 

What I propose is to strike out, in paragraph 707, page 101, 
lines 5, 6 and 7, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sour cream and cream imported for manufacture into butter or 
cbeese, 22 cents per gallon— 

That is substantially the rate proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee— 
pasteurized sweet cream for use other than manufacture into butter 
and cheese imported subject to the restrictions imposed and under the 
provisions of section of this act— 

The adoption of the amendment will require a new section in 
this proposed act— 

10 cents per gallon. 

That is the rate carried in the bill as it came from the other 
House. The only reason that I have for suggesting this modi- 
fication to the committee is the fact that I have stated as to 
the irregular supply of cream In New England, where a few hot 
days will create a shortage in spite of the Canadian supply; 
and without that supply it will be impossible practically for the 
masses of the people to have any cream; they will be forced to 
use as a substitute butter in some form. 

My amendment will prevent the cream being used for any 
purpose except for table use; under the amendment the cream 
could not be used for the making of butter; and the principal pur- 
pose of the protection, as I understand, is to give to the dairy- 
men of northern New England and northern New York a fair 
chance to make butter, 

The Boston market, which takes the bulk of the cream im- 
ported, uses less than 4 per cent in the winter months, but the 
quantity runs up to 10 or 12 per cent in the summer. It is 
that which has led me to bring this suggestion to the attention 
of the committee, in the hope that they may be willing to accept 
the amendment and consider it. I think there is some good 
reason for it. 

It must be remembered—what is often overlooked—that the 
population of the New England. States, comprising a compara- 
tively small territory, numbers 7,400,000, and with New- York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which territorially make up a 
small portion of this great country of ours, there are 29,662,000 
people, or more than a quarter of the entire population of the 
United States, Southern New England, where I live, is very 
densely populated. My own State, which has an area of only 
8,000 square miles, has a population of 4,000,000; and it has 
seemed to me that it is not unreasonable—and certainly it can 
do no harm to the farmers, whom I desire in every way to 
protect and aid—to ask, in order to meet the seasonal difficul- 
ties, that this slight exception be made in reference to oné 
article, taking care to provide that it shall not be converted 
into any other. I hope that the committee may be willing to 
consider that proposition. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question. Did I understand him to say 
that the reduction which he proposes in the duty on cream 
will apply only to cream which is used for a specific purpose? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. And that the cream is not to be converted 
into some other product? 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment so provides and if it should 
be adopted an additional section would have to be added to 
the bill to enforce it, so that the cream could not be used for 
the production of butter or cheese, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment proposed by my colleague to the committee 
amendment may be read, and I should like to ask my colleague 
to which bracket of paragraph 707 his amendment applies? I 
understand it applies merely to cream. 

Mr. LODGE. It applies to the latter portion of paragraph 
707. I will send the amendment to the desk. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the amendment 
may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment reported by the 
committee will be stated. i 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the 
amendment reported by the committee on page 101, line 
5, after the word “ cream,” by striking out all of the remainder 
of the paragraph and to insert: 


Sour cream and cream imported for manufacture into butter or 
cheese, 22 cents r gallon; pasteurized sweet cream for use other 
that manufacture Into butter or cheese imported subject to the restric- 
tions imposed and under the provisions of section of this act, 
10 cents per galion. 


Then follows the draft of a proposed section to enforce the 
provisions of the amendment, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
that the only importations of cream from Canada are of the 
kind used for household purposes, not for butter making. The 
amendment of my colleague will help, but I would go further 
and make the rate a flat 10 per cent, I shall take pleasure 
in voting for the amendment, and I am sure most of my col- 
leagues on this side of the Chamber will be glad to vote for 
the lower rate even if it does not go as far as desired. 

Mr, HARRISON, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can see, I think, two 
serious objections to this proposal. First, there is the ad- 
ministrative objection. It proposes to compel the Treasury 
Department to determine the use for which the cream is im- 
ported and to require them to follow it through to the end 
to see that it is not used for any other purpose than that 
specified. Very well. Then, suppose that 40 gallons of cream 
are imported not to be used for butter, but sweet cream to be 
used on the table, and in the hot days of July there is a slight 
delay in delivery and the cream sours. It might still be used 
to make butter, but under the proposal of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, it could not be used for that purpose because 
the amendment seeks to inhibit its use for butter, the cream 
having ben imported for table use only and not for any other 
kind of use, 

I am willing to say that I could not see very much use in put- 
ting sour milk and buttermilk in this provision at all. Candidly, 
I did not think it was worth, the printer’s ink that was used in 
printing it, so far as the trade is concerned; but others did 
think that it was important, and therefore it was included. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Tes. 

Mr. LODGE. My amendment covers sour cream at the sanie 
rate as the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know, but the point that I want to make 
clear to the Senator from Massachusetts is this: It may be im- 
ported as sweet milk and for a purpose other than making but- 
ter. Then, suppose it sours before it can be used upon the table. 
What are you going to do with it? 

Mr. LODGE. The loss falls on the importer, does it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; of course the loss would be on the 
importer; I will admit that; but especially during the hot 
months, with delays in moving and strikes and trouble upon 
trains, and so forth, that is liable to happen very often. If 
there really were a seasonal demand for a greater amount of 
cream than the farmers in New England can produce during the 
hot months, I would sooner see the bill changed so as to carry 
a lower rate of duty during those months, thus avoiding the ad- 
ministrative difficulties that it seems to me would necessarily 
arise. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH. I understood the Senator from Massachusetts 
to say that in case the milk or cream soured, or became unfit for 
table use, it would then be a loss to the importer. Suppose that 
were to occur after it had passed the importer and had been 
purchased by the individuals who proposed to distribute it, and 
it then became unfit for table use? 

Mr. McCUMBER, It would then be a loss to the purchaser, 
because he could not use it for any other purpose than that of 
table use as sweet cream. In other words, he could not use it 


for butter. 
Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President z 
Mr. SMITH. I think, if the Senator will allow me, that the 


suggestion made by the Senator from North Dakota would be 
the more practicable—to have a seasonal tariff to cover the 
period when this material might be brought in in the proper 
form. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I have just suggested, if we 
have any change. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the souring of cream is not con- 
fined to Canadian cream. A man may buy cream from an Amer- 
ican farmer and it may turn sour on his hands, and he has to 
take that risk. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But he can then make it into butter. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; if he is a dairyman he can. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He can not make it into butter if it is 
imported for other use. 

Mr. LODGE. But the man who buys it—I am speaking of 
the city consumer, and that is nine-tenths of our population— 
can not make it into butter. He loses it. It is a dead loss, of 
course, and he has to take his chances. I am not saying that 
he does not have to take a chance. 5 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Sour cream can make good butter all 
right. 

Mr. LODGE. If it goes to a dairyman, yes; but what about 
the man who buys a small quantity in the city? . 

Mr. McCUMBER. If he has a churn, he can make it. If 
not, he can not. 

Mr. LODGE. We have about three and a half million 
people who do not live on farms and can not make butter. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from North Dakota that this cream might keep sweet under 
certain temperatures for 48 hours or 72 hours, but if a thunder- 
storm came up it would sour in 12 hours. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It might. 

Mr. SMITH. It would sour in an hour. 


Mr. POMERENE. So we would have serious difficulty in 


administering it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I can see the difficulties involved in ad- 
ministering that provision, the cost of administration, and so 
forth. I would suggest that it would be far better to lower 
the duty during those few months than to attempt to differen- 
tiate on duties between the uses for which it is intended. 

Mr. POMERENE. I invite the Senator’s attention to a re- 
duction of this entire duty so that it may be brought down 
to a reasonable point, and let us all vote for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest to the Senator from North Dakota that I will move as a 
substitute for it simply to strike out on line 5 all after the 
word “cream” to the end of the paragraph and insert after 
the word “cream” the words “10 cents per gallon during the 
months of June, July, August, and September.” I understand 
that the Senator will accept that change; and I move that 
as a substitute, if it is agreeable to by colleague. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that there 
are two pending amendments that would come before that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that, if that were 
done and we simply put in there the words that the Senator 
suggests, there would then be a duty upon cream during those 
months only. 

Mr. SMITH. If I may make a suggestion, that can be easily 
remedied by providing that the rate of 224 cents shall apply 
during the other months. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was worded differently in the Senator's 
amendment, however, and that is what I wanted to call his 
attention to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. I will 
add to my amendment that during the remaining months of 
the year the rate of 224 cents shall prevail. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I first say generally 
that I simply suggested that as a better plan than the one 
offered by the senior Senator from Massachusetts. I did not 
mean thereby to say that I thought that during those hot 
months the farmers of New England can not produce all the 
cream that is necessary for the New England market, provided 
they have a price that will justify thein in saving the cream, 
not making it into butter but selling it as cream. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator 
to say that he would prefer to have the rate lowered for cer- 
tain months of the year, to wit, the summer months. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As between the two. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the Sena- 
tor is opposed to the amendment of my colleague, but that he 
would prefer the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I said that if I were to have an 
amendment at all I should prefer the latter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At the proper time, then, I 
will move the amendment that I have suggested. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, is not now the time to 
offer a substitute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are two committee amend- 
ments yet to be disposed of. 

The Assistant SECRETARY., The pending question is on page 
101, line 3, where the committee propose to strike ont “1 
cent” and insert “23 cents.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am not 
going to prolong the discussion upon this item, except to put 
into the Recorp a paragraph from the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission on the operation of rates in the emergency tariff law. 
I want to call particular attention to this language under the 
topic of “ Milk”: 


The tarif problem is a local one, confined largely to the New Eng- 
land States. With the expanding demand for market milk in Boston 
and other large New England cities, the territory supplying these 
cities, especially Boston, has been enlarged to include Vermont, Maine, 
eastern New York, and points in Quebec south of the St. Lawrence. 
But, according to figures compiled by the Boston Chamber of Com- 


merce, the proportion pr mastona supply of milk coming from Canada 


is very even e summer months—the period of largest 
demand. From August to October, 1919. it amounted to only about 
1 per cent. Prices of milk in Boston are gene higher than in 
New York, Philadelphia, and western cities, but it is doubtful if 
restriction of imports would greatly affect prices of milk in New 
England because of the small proportion they have constituted of the 
whole supply. 

It is very apparent that this increased duty on milk will not 
increase the price to the producer. The importations are 
trivial. The milk problem in New England is a transporta- 
tion problem and a middleman’s problem. The farmer will not 
get any benefit from this duty, but the middleman will get 
a benefit and the consumers will be punished to the extent of 
an increase in the price of milk. 

I must ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon that item—para- 
graph 707. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want also to quote from 
the report of the Tariff Commission on the operation of rates 
in the emergency tariff act. I will insert the table on page 
124, and the paragraph immediately succeeding it; but I call 
attention to this statement in the latter paragraph. The Tariff 
Commission says: 

The relatively small duty upon milk in the emergency tariff, there- 
fore, appears, to have had little influence in retarding imports. Neither 
is it likely materially to have affected prices use of the very 
small place imports have in New England's supply. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is practically the same 
thing as in the recent report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from North Dakota will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Canadian exports of fresh milk to the United States.* 


Quantity. 


Months. 


$39, 205 
62, 065 

36, 253 7 429 

69, 318 153 

33, 283 373 

45, 927 024 

24,062 530 

c. ; 221, 057 63 
BONING. TVT 391,111 | 213,213 


1, 036, 308 


Weekly Bulletin, ni Sg Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 


Commerce, Canada, exports are given, since imports of fresh milk, b; 
months, are grouped with imports of cream in the United States. 7 

3 1922. 

Imports of milk under the emergency tariff: A month by month com- 
parison of exports of milk from Canada to the United States shows 
tbat after the passage of the emergency act, from July through 
November, imports decreased as compared with the amounts coming 
in during the corresponding months in 1920. During the nine 
months, June 1, 1921, to February, 1922, 1,096,308 gallons came in, 
compared with 1,244,987 gallons during the corresponding nine 
months of the previous year of free entry. The relatively small 
duty upon milk in the emergency tariff, therefore, appears to have 
had little influence in retarding imports. Neither is it likely materially 
to have affected prices because of the very small place imports have in 
New England's supply. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, before this vote is taken 
I want to refer as briefly as I may be able to do to the ques- 
tion which has been raised by the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] regarding New England conditions. The 
position he has taken, in which he has argued exclusively for 
the consumers in that section of the country and to the sacri- 
fice of the producers of dairy products in New England and in 
the West, is a position which has been assumed by the Demo- 
eratic Party for a great many years, and, naturally enough, 
because that party does not believe, and boldly says so, in a 
tariff for protection. 

There are people in New England who do believe in a tariff 
for protection. New England has been a stronghold for the 
advocates of that system, and it is only through that system 
that New England has been able to maintain herself against 
the disadvantages which she suffers from location and from 
climate and from environment. The policy of Canada, on the 
other hand, has always been for free trade, so far as she is 
concerned, in the natural products of the Dominion. That is 
to say, Canada naturally enough, because her population is so 
much less than ours, and because our markets are so attractive 
to her, has always, by every effort imaginable, sought to secure 
the American markets for her natural products; and at the 
Same time Canada has always maintained the stiffest tariff 
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wall against the products of New England and of the rest of the 
United States where they have been improved by human 
Jabor—the manufactures. 

Going back to 1854, under the administration of Franklin 
Pierce, a treaty was made with Great Britain by which the 
natural products of Canada might have a free market in the 
United States. That treaty remained in force for 11 years; 
and the experience which the United States had under that 
treaty, particularly the eastern portion of the United States, 
was such that almost without opposition a joint resolution 
of Congress was adopted by which that treaty was abrogated. 
From that day to this Canada has been making a strong attempt 
to again secure an open door into the United States markets 
for her natural products, 

During both of General Grant’s administrations as President 
such an attempt was made, and the President sent to the 
Congress of the United States messages in which the matter was 
fully discussed and opposed, and no action was taken. The 
matter again came up during the administration of President 
Harrison, and Canada again made the attempt to open the 
doors of the United States for the introduction of her agri- 
cultural and dairy products, but holding all the whole stiffly to 
her protective policy all manufactured products of 
the United States. 

That being the case, there must be a reason for it, and if you 
will look at New England's development you will find that 
reason. Between the years 1880 and 1900, a period of 20 years, 
and under the protective policy of the Government there were 
more than 25,000 new manufacturing establishments established 
and put into operation in New England. New capital, amount- 
ing to more than a billion dollars, was put into these enter- 
prises. The population increased until it now amounts to 
7,400,856. 

The State of Rhode Island has become a great manufacturing 
center; also the States of Connecticut and Massachusetts. But 
we have the States of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
which are more purely agricultural, and for them we claim, as 
Republicans, that they shall be protected in their products, and 
that they are entitled to this market which we have built up 
in New England for their products, and we claim it strongly. 
We believe that a policy which has built up Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts and Connecticut as manufacturing States and 
to become a great consuming territory should be applied also 
to the agricultural States, and that they be given a reasonable 
protection upon their products. 

Let us see what kind of a market New England makes for 
Canada. According to the census of 1910, New England pro- 
duced one-half of all the cotton goods produced in America. 
She produced 60 per cent of the woolens, 50 per cent of the 
brass and bronze goods, 42 per cent of the jewelry, 35 per cent 
of the paper, wood pulp, and so forth. In fact, New England 
was producing substantially one-eighth of the manufactured 
products of the country, and, of course, that brought in a great 
consuming population, one demanding dairy products and food- 
stuffs of every kind, and New England farmers were put to 
their test in supplying that want. 

During that period the Vermont farmer, the Maine farmer, 
and the New Hampshire farmer had not been prospering. They 
had been following the old lines of competing with the West in 
raising cattle and in raising grain, but with this new market 
created near his own door the farmer was wise enough to 
chauge his policy and suit his products to the markets that had 
been so built up. 

How did he do it? He naturally turned to dairying, to the 
production of butter and milk and cream for this market. That 
was done to such an extent that in 1910 in the State of Ver- 
mont—with which, of course, I am better acquainted than with 
any other—almost every farmer had adopted a new policy. 
They had thoroughbred herds of cattle on their farms, they 
were farming scientifically, feeding scientifically, caring for 
their cattle scientifically; they were preparing their products 
scientifically, and they found that it paid, because they had 
this whole near-by market to supply, and the distances from 
the farms to the market were very short. The result was that 
in 1910, as the census for that year shows, Vermont alone was 
producing nearly one-half of all the butter that was produced 
in New England, 

Why do they oppose letting down the tariff bars to permit 
Canada to come in? Let us look at that question for a moment 
candidly. In 1920 the population of New England as a whole 
was 7,400,856 souls, ‘The last census taken in Canada, in 1911, 
showed that in the whole Dominion of Canada, between the two 
oceans, there were only 7,206,643 souls. In other words, in 
1911 Canada had a population of abont 200,000 less than that 
of New England. 
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To be fair with Canada, its Statesmen's Year Book shows 
that in 1920 the estimates of their population had gone up to 
9,000,000 souls. Leave it at that. In little New England there 
was a market of over 7,000,000 people, which the whole Donsin- 
jon of Canada, from ocean to ocean, with a population on that 
assumption of 9,000,000 souls, would like. 

But that is not the whole story. Lying right north of New 
England is the dairying section of Canada. ‘There is the 
Province of Quebec, which has been referred to by the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts. It is the old French colony of 
the Dominion. That Province lies directly north of and con- 

guous to New England. It is -conveniently situated for trade 
with Boston and other of the great central markets. She has 
a population of 1,612,000, which, as I figure it roughly in my 
head, is about one-sixth of the population of Canada, and that 
is greater than that of New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont 
combined. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the people in that Province are 
French-Canadian, and they and their ancestors have occupied 
it from the beginning. They are one of the most industrious, care- 
ful, painstaking peoples in the world. It would be a pleasure 
for any of you to drive through that territory and to see the 
prinitive way in which they live, the primitive methods of 
industry which prevail among them, the simplicity of their 
lives, and the way in which they cut down expenses and pro- 
duce their goods at the least possible cost. About 22 per cent 
of the population is made up of English, Scotch, and Irish. 
It is essentially an agricultural Province, and produces 30 per 
cent of the entire output of farm products in the entire Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

It goes further than that. In horses, cows, sheep, fruits, 
vegetables, meats, of animals slaughtered on the farm, and 
dairy products, which will mostly come in competition with 
Vermont's chief agricultural asset, she produces 674 per cent 
of Canada's entire product. 

There you have Quebec, lying directly north of New England, 
with a population greater than that of New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Vermont, producing 673 per cent of all the products I have 
mentioned produced between the Atlantic and the Pacific in 
Canada, and she is asking the privilege of coming into the 
United States without paying duties, to unload her products 
upon our consuming population, and in competition with the 
New England farmers. 

The Democratie Party stands for a tariff for revenue only, 
and I am not criticizing them; 1 am recognizing a fact which 
is stated daily on this floor and which is freely admitted by 
them; but because of that policy the Democratic Party has 
favored every proposition that has been made for the purpose 
of letting those products from Canada conie in. 

My friend the junior Senator from Massachusetts, of course, 
has lived in these populous communities. Of course, he is a 
consumer himself and has sympathy for the consuming class. 
I am a consumer, but I happen to live in the agricultural 
region of Vermont, and I know what the conditions are and 
am interested in them. 

Let us look for a moment and see what was done under the 
provisions of the existing law. It will be remembered that 
under the Payne-Aldrich law there was a duty of 2 cents per 
gallon upon milk, but under the Underwood-Simmons law it 
comes in free. The Senate committee proposition is to place 
a duty of 23 cents per gallon upon milk, not that they care 
to place one-half a cent upon it for any reason except that 
if we impose a duty of 8 cents a pound on butter, as the com- 
mittee has recommended, the duty on milk should be 24 cents 
per gallon to equalize the rates. I expect that the committee 
in adjusting all of these rates on milk, cream, and condensed 
milk have followed that plan. 

What has been the effect of the Underwood-Simmons bill 
upon Canada’s exports? 

In the statistics relating to animals and their products we 
include cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, bacon, ham, mutton, pork, 
poultry, butter, cheese, eggs, milk, and cream. In 1912 and 
1913 Canada’s exports of such products to the United Kingdom 
amounted to $67,000,000 worth, in round numbers. They ex- 
ported to the United States $22,000,000 worth, in romd num- 
bers. After the passage of the Underwood-Simmons law, in 
1914 and 1915, Canada exported to the mother country $64,- 
000,000 worth, in round numbers, and to the United States $58,- 
000,000 worth, in round numbers, thus showing that under the 
Payne-Aldrich law in the years 1912 and 1913 Canada exported 
to the United States in animals and their products only about 
one-third as much as she did to the mother country, while 
during the two years of the Underwood-Simmons law Canada 
exported to the United States in animals and their products 
over nine-tenths as much as she did to the United Kingdom, 
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In other words, her surplus products instead of going so largely 
to Great Britain were coming to the United States. 

On the question of milk I want to call attention to the effect 
of that law. For the seven years prior to the enactment of 
the Underwood-Simmons law the entire importations of milk 
were 486,004 gallons, That was under a 2-cent duty. Under the 
Underwood-Simmons law, which imposed no duty, in the next 
seven years the importations were over 11,092,362 gallons of milk. 
In other words, during the seven years from 1914 to 1920, under 
free trade, the importations. of milk were twenty-two times 
greater than they were in the previous six years under the 
Payne-Aldrich law. That shows the effect of the Underwood- 
Simmons law upon the introduction of milk. 

Of the 2,077,000 pounds. of cream imported im 1915, 1,735,000 
pounds came over the Vermont border. 

So we are not without evidence that Canada not only de- 
pends upon New England as a market but is using it almost 
exclusively. 

Coming now to the question of preserved milk, I want to call 
attention to some significant facts. During the seven years 
prior to the enactment of the present Democratic law the im- 
portations of preserved milk amounted to only 4,419,314 pounds, 
but with the duty taken off, in the seven years from 1913 to 
1920 the amount jumped from 4,419,314 pounds annually to 
152,950,000 pounds. In other words, in the seven years from 
1914 to 1920 under the present law importations of condensed 
and evaporated milk were thirty-four and one-half times greater 
than they were during the seven preceding years under the 
Payne-Aldrich law. 

Turning now to the subject of butter, we find that under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, which laid a duty of 6 cents per pound upon 
butter, in the six years prior to 1913 we imported 2,947,408 
pounds, but under the existing law, where the duty was reduced 
to 24 cents per pound, we imported during the next seven years, 
1913 to 1920, 21,977,000 pounds. of butter. It appears that in 
two different years, 1919 and 1920, there came in substantially 
one-half as much butter from Canada as was produced in New 
England. That made a very stiff competition. 

I want to go back for a moment to what New England has 
had to do in order to live. I have stated that Vermont in 1910 
had come to be one of the great butter-making States of the 
Union. When 1920 came Vermont met new conditions. Butter 
is produced in all parts of the country and has become a stand- 
ardized product. In the meantime the demand for milk and 
cream in the New England markets was becoming stronger. 
Vermont was finding it was better to modify her policy, and 
so she began changing her dairy herds and putting in those that 
would produce a large flowage of milk, suitable for food pur- 
poses, To-day Vermont is producing less butter, but a much 
larger proportion of milk and cream for the market. Collec- 
tion districts have been ereated and extended and routes estab- 
lished, So that every night the milk trains from northern New 
England are moving toward Boston collecting and carrying the 
milk while it is perfectly fresh. I know whereof I speak, be- 
cause at my country home I am surrounded by dairy farmers, 
and I have seen them go out of the butter business and confine 
themselves more largely to the production of milk and of 
cream, ‘That is our tendency to-day. 

I see no need whatever for the amendment proposed by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. I have ex- 
amined the subject and have examined it carefully. I live up 
in the country, and I know what our farmers do. 

I know that they can produce milk for the market and that 
they can produce cream for the market, and they are doing 
it. They are already decreasing the amount of butter they 
are making and turning their products to meet the demand of 
the New England market. They are perfectly willing, when 
they can net compete with western butter and can get a better 
price for their cream and milk, to adopt new methods. It is 
but the exercise of common sense that they should do so. So 
I am standing here thus briefly to call attention to the situation 
in New England and to say that this is a continuation of the 
old fight that has been going on for more than 50 years. 

Now, we haye that splendid market in New England. The 
consumers are prospering and they can afford to pay a reason- 
able price for milk. In looking into the conditions of the 
laboring classes in New England as they exist in the labor 
centers there, I find that from June, 1920, to March, 1922, the 
decrease in the cost of living had been 22.9 per cent and from 
December, 1921, to March, 1922, 4.2 per cent. How is it with 
the price of laborers? How is it with this consuming class? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will yield in just a moment, if the 
Senator please. I find that the average hourly wage between 
May 5, 1920, and May 15, 1921, showed a slight increase, from 


88 to 91 cents an hour, or over 3 per cent. We know from 
our experience in the committee just what the situation is. We 
had manufacturers before us from every State in the Union, 
and when we asked them about the wages they were paying 
they said they were paying from 100 to 140 per cent more wages 
than. they were prior to the World War. When we put the 
question to them as to how much those wages had been reduced, 
almost invariably the answer was about 20 per cent. 

Now, we all know that wages are high in the United States, 
We know that in the great centers where men are working 
they ere getting fine rates of wages. To make the plea which 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] has made 
in their behalf is very natural, and I am not criticizing it at 
all, but when he looks at the mountains of Vermont and among 
the lakes of Maine and New Hampshire and, as the chairman 
of the Finance Committee has said, looks upon a people who 
are up at 4 o'clock in the morning and working until it is time 
to go to bed at night, he surely ought to realize that it is not 
any more than fair that they, being Americans, paying their 
taxes for their schools and for their highways and for the main- 
tenance of their municipalities, should have the New England 
market. Is it fair that the Province of Quebec, lying imme- 
diately north of us, contributing not a cent to our public in- 
stitutions or to our welfare, should have the bars taken down in 
order that their products may come in free in competition with 
ours? I can not see it. 

I now yield to the junior Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I simply want to direct the 
Senator’s attention to one thought. I do not want him to mis- 
represent my position or that of my colleague, so far as I can 
speak for him, with reference to cream, I am not asking that 
cream be put upon the free list. I am not asking that milk be 
put upon the free list. I am simply asking the Senator to give 
us some reason—in addition to what he has already given and 
which has been well given—why there should be an increase of 
350 per cent im the rate. My colleague by his motion and I by 
my motion propose an increase of 100 per cent in the rate on 
the small amount of cream that comes over, and I want to 
know why it is believed that there is such a threatened danger 
to the dairy industry of New England as to require an increase 
of 350 per cent. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have not figured the percentages. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why can not the Senator 
accept a reasonable increase in the duty? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will say just this in reply to the 
Senator. When the war came on enormous wages were offered 
by the manufacturers in the Senator's own State. Those who 
were producing munitions of war, those who were producing 
woolens and the other classes of goods which went into con- 
sumption during the war, sent up to Vermont and took the boys 
off our farms and paid them 50 cents an hour as apprentices, 
simply as apprentices. A boy who could do nothing but sit" 
before a simple lathe and watch that alone got 50 cents an 
hour, without any experience whatever. That went on until the 
agricultural regions were drained of labor and the cost of the 
management of farms became such that the farmers were com- 
pelled not only to pay exorbitant prices for labor but to go to 
large expense in putting in modern improvements. If the Sena- 
tor would go into any of those States now he would find the 
mechanical milkers established, and in practically every stable 
he would see one man go through and, with the aid of ma- 
chinery, milk 40 or 50 cows in a comparatively short time. 

Then came another preposition. In New England we can not 
compete with the great West in the production of cereals. It 
has come to such a point that the corn that is fed to our cattle 
all comes from the West, with the cost of transportation charges 
added to the cost of the corn. So I might go on and multiply 
the increased expenses and show that our farmers to-day are 
just as hard pinched with present prices as they were before 
the war and are compelled to work just as hard as they were 
before the war in order to maintain their farms and to carry 
on their business. They are perfectly willing to work hard, but 
they are American citizens, and the rule that is applied to other 
classes: of producers in the country they claim ought to be ap- 
plied to them and to their products, and that the great advance 
of which the Senator speaks and which he fears may come shalt 
not be done away with by importations from the Province of 
Quebee, which is a close neighbor, a very thrifty neighbor, and 
a very thrifty competitor. 

T ask permission to have inserted as a part of my remarks a 
brief which has been prepared by order of the New England 
Dairy Tariff Committee, by W. H. Bronson, statistician, New 
England Milk Producers’ Association; by O. M. Camburn, di- 
rector of dairying, Massachusetts Department of Agriculture; 
and G. C. White, professor of dairy husbandry, Connecticut 
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Agricultural College. This brief refers to matters which I |7- CANADIAN MILK AND CREAM NOT NECESSARY TO SUPPLY NEW ENGLAND'S 


have discussed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted. 
The brief is as follows: 
Brier or THE NEw ENGLAND Damy TARIFF COMMITTEE ON CERTAIN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
and Dairy Tariff Committee begs leave to prennit 


should be taken into consideration in the framing o 
We believe that the United States 


The New En 
some facts whi 
a tariff on milk, cream, and butter. 
producers of dairy products should be given protection equal to the 
difference in the cost of production between the United States and 
peas foreign countries, rtance of the dairy industry in 
New England is shown by the fact that dairy products valued at over 
$94,000, were sold from New England farms in 1919. 

The cost of production secured for the New England States and the 
Province of Quebec for the month of April show a difference at this 
time in favor of Quebec of 4 cents per gallon for milk, 40 cents per 
gallon for cream, and 10 cents per pound for butter. It is confidently 
believed by the committee the costs secured for this od are 
nearer together than in normal times, since the decline in the cost of 
labor and feed is taking place near the industrial centers more rapidly 
than in the outlying districts. It was also evident from the household 
conveniences found in the Canadian Province that dairy farming has 
been more profitable there, due possibly to the more general engage- 
ment of the wives and daughters the milking and other dairy opera- 
tions in Quebec. 

There has been a continuous decrease in the number of farms in 
operation and the number of cows in New England for 30 years. This 
is due to only one thing—unattractive returns, often actual losses. 
That live-stock husbandry is necessary to the maintenance of fertility 
and to praviging a market for roughages produced in New England is 
undisputed. On a general scale dairying offers the only solution to this 


problem. 

The use of dairy products by the urban population is tly below 
what it should be. his is due to two things, viz, lack of appreciation 
of their importance, and the difficulty of securing a fresh, uniform, 
wholesome product from remote ons. Business men everywhere 
agree that without a prosperous and thriving agriculture a contented 


industrial elass is impossible. 
1. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE, 
As a result of unfavorable conditions existing in the dairy industry, 


which have been babes Lig, sn the past 20 years, there was brought 
together a representative y at ton on February 24, 1921, to 


consider a tariff on dairy 3 with a view to brin these mat- 
ters to the attention of the United States Congress. resentatives 
from practically all of the State dairymen's associations, State depart- 


ments of a 


culture, State granges, State agricultural collegis, and 
State farm n 


ureaus of the New England States were present. addi- 
tion, the Eastern New York Milk Producers and the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association were 9 
As a result of the action en at this meeting, each State group se- 
lected a representative to carry out the necessary work of formulating 
a tarif schedule. . abr 4 consists of W. N. Cady, Vermont State 
Grange, chairman; O. M. Camburn, Massachusetts State Department 
of Agriculture, secretary; J. W. Alsop, Connecticut Dairymen’s Asso- 


ciation; H. N. Sawyer, New Hampshire Farm Bureau; M. D. Jones, 
Maine cultural “ollege ; G. R. Little, Eastern New York Milk Pro- 
ducers; J. J. Dunn, Rhode Island State Department of Agriculture; 


and W. H. Bronson, New England Milk Producers’ Association. 
2. THE SCHEDULE OF TARIFFS NEEDED, 
For the protection of the dairy industry in New England the commit- 
tee has formulated the following minimum duties: For milk, 33 cents 
per gallon; for cream, 35 cents per gallon; for butter, 10 cents per 


pound. 
8. DAIRY CONDITIONS. 


In New England the number of farms, as reported by the United 
States census, have shown a marked decline in each State for 20 years, 
ranging from 11 per cent in Vermont to 24 per cent in New Hampshire 
since 1910, Up to the beginning of * “= prices for dairy 8 in 
1915-16, the number of cows in New gland had steadily declined. 
Dairying is the main source of income to the New England farmer. 
Adequate protection on dairy products would do considerable to bring 
agriculture in New England back to a more prosperous condition. 


4. COST OF PRODUCTION. 


The cost of production of dairy products in the Province of Quebec 
is lower than it is in the New England States. 

Milk.—The cost of producing 1 gallon of 3.7 per cent milk is $0.041 
cheaper in the Province of Quebec, Canada, than in the New England 
States. Transportation charges to Boston favor the New England 
producer to the amount of $0.0065 per paler: which, when subtracted 
from me $0.041, leaves the difference in favor of Quebec of $0.0345 
per gallon. 

Cream.—Based on these costs, the cost of 8 1 gallon of 36 

er cent cream is $0.40 per gallon less in Quebec than in New England. 
ransportation charges to Boston is $0.006 per Non less from the 
New England center of production than from the Guebec center of pro- 
duction, which, when subtracted from the $0.40, 
in favor of Quebec of 50.394 per gallon. 

Butter.—Based on the costs of milk, the cost of 1 1 pound 
of butter is 10 cents less in Quebec than in New England. Transporta- 
tion to Boston of butter from the center of production in New England 
is $0.0003 per pound less than from the Quebec shipping point, which 
when subtracted from the 10 cents, leaves the difference in favor ot 
Quebec of 80.0997 per pound. 

5. SPECIFIC DUTY DESIRABLE ON MILK, CREAM, AND BUTTER. 

From an administrative standpoint, and due to trade practices, a 
specific duty on milk, cream, and butter is desirable. 

6. CHANGE IN PRICE LEVEL MAKES HIGHER DUTY NECESSARY TO PROVIDE 
SAME PROTECTION. 

In 1897, when butter sold for 20 cents per pound, a duty of 6 cents 
per pound was adopted. At oe i a price level of butter, a duty of 
at least 10 cents per pound would be necessary to give the same pro- 

on. 


eaves the diference 


NEEDS. 


The New England farmer can supply New England's needs for milk 
and cream. In 1919, when 416,000 gallons of cream were shipped from 
Canadian points to Boston, the butter produced by New England cream- 
eries would have provided 4,500,000 gallons of 30 per cent cream, or 
eleven times the amount necessary to replace the Canadian shipments. 

The butter production in New England would have supplied nine times 
the amount needed to replace Canadian cream shipments to Boston for 
the month of heaviest shipment—June. The butter would also have 
. a large amount of additional milk if more milk had been 


8. BUTTER IMPORTS FROM CANADA. 
Butter imports from Canada have increased from 350, i 
1913 to over 9,000,000 pounds in 1920. i a Sie 
9. STANDARD OF LIVING, 


The standard of living in Quebec is lower than in New England when 
measured by the question as to whether or not the wife and daughters 
help milk, and higher than in New gagana when measured by the 
question as to whether or not the house has conveniences, such as run- 
ning water, furnaces, and bathrooms. The presence of these latter 
conveniences indicates more profitable dairy production in Quebec than 
in New England. 

Sanitary facilities for producing milk, such as ice houses and milk 
houses, are much Jess numerous in Quebee than in New England. 

10. TARIFF SCHEDULES ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 


The dairy farmer deserves a protection which is as effective 
applied to other industri in order to encourage and S aa 
intelligent class in the production of this most essential product, and 
in the preservation of farms in a high state of fertility. 
11. IMPORTED OILS A MENACE TO Tun DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


In recent years the consumption of oleomargarine has increased tre- 
mendously until at present 1 pound is consumed to each 2 to 3 pounds 
of butter eaten. e importation of vegetable oils, used largely for 
this purpose, has increased from 82,500,000 pounds in 1912 to 435, 
000, pounds in 1920. This has been an important factor in promot- 
ing losses to 8 throughout the country, and it may have dam- 
aged materially health of the Nation. e New England farmer 
desires to see adequate protection against these products. 


12. THE IMPORTANCE OF MILE IN THE DIET. 


Eminent scientists and health authorities now reco milk and its 
products as the most nourishing of all foods in daily use. The vita- 
mines, present in abundance, are essential to growth, health, reproduc- 
tion, and longevity. These are supplied most abundantly in fresh milk 
produced near the consuming centers and from cows whose ration con- 
sists of gren foods for a considerable portion of the year. In these 
respects New England products are superior to those of Canada as a 
8 pared in its final f 

s report was pre its final form by order of the New Eng- 
a dairy tariff committee by W. H. Bronson, statistician, New England 


k Producers! Association ; M. Camburn, director of dairying, 


ny O. 
Massachusetts Department of A; iculture; and G. C. j 
of dairy ae eaa Comneeticnt Apricultatal Coleg Went pees 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I want to 
commend my good friend from Vermont for his very able 
presentation of the viewpoint of the producers of Vermont. It 
could not be better said. The Senator is not a man of many 
words, but what he says is always entitled to a great deal of 
weight and is always said directly and clearly. 

If I may presume to criticize the argument of the learned 
Senator from Vermont, I would say that the objection to it is 
that he has described the burden that came upon the producers 
of milk and cream during the war; the increased price which 
they had to pay for the cereals which they fed their cattle; 
the increased price of wages to the laborers whom they had to 
hire in competition with the high-priced laborers in the indus- 
trial centers of New England ; but the Senator should have re- 
membered that we are not now legislating for war conditions. 
The price of labor in the industrial cities has gone down; the 
price of labor on the farms has gone down; the price of cereals 
has gone down; the price of everything has gone down; the 
cost of production lias been reduced; the cost of labor has been 
reduced; and yet, in the face of that fact, the Senator from 
Vermont asks us to preserve to the farmers of Vermont the 
conditions and prices which they enjoyed during the war 
period. 

Mr. President, it comes back to what we have observed re- 
peatedly during the discussion of this bill; a request that the 
manufacturer and the producer be permitted to receive the 
Same prices and to reap the same profits, now that the war is 
over, that they reaped during the war. The Senator indirectly 
has disclosed the demand which has appeared here again and 
again in the discussion of these duties. He frankly states that 
he wants this tremendous increase in the price of cream to en- 
able the farmer to meet the conditions of the war, the high 
prices and high wages of labor. This is a move to give to the 
farmer who sells milk and cream the same profits and the same 
prices that he received during the war when he paid more for 
his labor and more for what he consumes, 

However, it is not necessary further to prolong the discus- 
sion of this important paragraph—important to the people of 
New Engiand. I want to call attention to the fact that some 
figures have been given to me showing that even under the 
emergency tariff act the prices which the farmer received for 
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milk were lower than before, and that protective tariff laws 
on farm products do not help the farmer. The problem in New 
England, I repeat—and I think the Senator will not differ very 
materially with me about this matter—is largely a problem of 
transportation and largely a problem of eliminating the whole- 
salers in the big cities, who take advantage of increased tariff 
duties to charge the consumer more, but the farmer gets no 
benefit, In my opinion the milk problem will not be satisfac- 
torily settled, so far as the farmer is concerned, until some 
new arrangement is made in reference to the problem of trans- 
portation and the elimination of the middleman. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I am ready to vote 
upon the items which are embraced in the pending paragraph. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I rise to call attention to 
a rather significant fact. I have from the beginning been very 
much interested in the discussion of the pending tariff bill, and 
I have noticed one very peculiar thing. The Democratic Sena- 
tors who have occupied most of the time of the Senate in op- 
posing the duties on manufactured articles have come from 
agricultural sections, but when it comes to attacking duties 
on agricultural commodities, duties which impose seemingly 
large, but not too large, rates of protection and such as favor- 
ably compare with rates upon manufactured products, Demo- 
cratic opposition is presented by a Senator from a manufac- 
turing section. That may have been simply a “ happenstance,” 
as one may say, but it seems rather remarkable to me, es- 
pecially as the Senators who have spent so much time on the 


floor antagonizing the duties on manufactured articles are now |. 


found voting for the duties which are imposed in the agricul- 
tural schedule. It may be, as I have said, that it is purely an 
accident, but I can not believe it is such. To many of these 
eloquent Senators the tariff is evidently a local issue. To them 
the tariff is not so much a principle as it is a policy to be 
approved or opposed according as it does or does not apply 
to their local interests. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Michigan 
certainly does not refer to me, for I have opposed the duties 
proposed upon manufactured products and have voted re- 
peatedly against and have never once voted for an increased 
duty. I am standing on the same ground in discussing the 
schedule embracing agricultural products. It so happens that 
members of the minority of the committee have delegated the 
discussion of this schedule to me, but it might just as well be 
handled, and it would be much more abler handled, by other 
members of the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I doubt that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I have been asked to 
represent the minority of the committee, and I am simply per- 
forming my duty as a member of the minority. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am not finding any fault with the 
Senator’s action. I think he has been consistent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Michigan 
‘has intimated that I have advocated higher duties for manu- 
factured products; but I have not voted for one increase in 
the pending bill, and I have voted for every single amendment 
to decrease such duties, I have taken the same position re- 
garding duties on agricultural products as I have on manufac- 
tured products. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
will agree with me, however, that the Senators who have 
spent most of the time discussing and opposing the tariff on 
manufactured products are now found voting for the duties 
which are proposed to be imposed in the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senate is ready to 
vote upon these amendments. I desire only to have a roll call 
upon the milk and the cream items. As to the other items, I 
shall be satisfied with viva voce votes. I will now ask that a 
yea-and-nay vote be taken upon the item relative to increasing 
the duty on fresh milk from 1 cent to 23 cents per gallon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 101, paragraph 707, line 
8, before the words “per gallon,” the Committee on Finance 
proposes to strike out 1 cent” and to insert 23 cents,” so as 
to read: 

Par, 707. Milk, fresh, 24 cents per gallon, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that amendment I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] 
and vote “yea.” 


Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia {Mr. 
ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra} to 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrirecp] and vote 
oe ea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wirtass] to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boram] and vote yen.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 


ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from 


Nevada [Mr. Oppr] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppre] is necessarily absent. If present, he would 
vote “yea.” s; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I inquire if the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the senior Senator from Virginia has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He is necessarily absent, and I 
promised to pair with him for the day. I find, however, that I 
can transfer that pair to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WEL- 
LER]. I do so, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (after haying voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Stantex] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr, Pace] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after haying voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass]. I observe he has not voted. I therefore transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] 
and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Srertre] to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKryrey] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar]. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 18, not voting 34. 
as follows: 


YHAS—44. 
Brandegee France Lenroot Poindexter 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Lodge Rawson 
Bursum Gooding McCormick Shortridge 
Calder Hale McCumber Smoot 
Cameron Harreld McLean Spencer 
Capper Johnson McNary Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Newberry Townsend 
Dillingham Kellogg Nicholson Wadsworth 
Edge Keyes Norris Warren 
Ernst per Watson, Ind. 
d La Follette Phipps Willis 
NAYS—18. 
Ashurst King Sheppard Underwood 
Harris ers s Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison Overman Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Pomerene 
Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Trammell 
NOT VOTING—84. 
Ball Elkins Nelson Stanfield 
Borah Fletcher New anley 
Caraway y Norbeck Sterling 
Glass die wanson 
Hitchcock n Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Kendrick Pa, Weller 
Cummins McKellar Pittman illiams 
Dial McKinley Ransdell 
du Pont Moses eed 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
THE MOTION-PIOTURE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I think the Senate must some- 
times weary of continuous debate on the tariff bill, interesting 
as it is, I think a change of subjects must sometimes be 
refreshing. Therefore I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate 
for a short time only while I make some observations upon a 
matter of great importance and interest which relates to pro- 
posed legislation. 

Moving pictures, their educational influence for good or for 
bad, their growing importance as a factor in our civilization, 
the announced determination of those controlling the industry 
boldly to enter politics, and the desirability of regulation by law 
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through censorship constitute a subject of acknowledged im- 
portance to the American people. 

I have introduced in the Senate two measures relating to 
some phases of that subject. They were referred to committees 
of the Senate, where they are now pending, and I hope in the 
near future they may receive that degree of attention and con- 
sideration to which I believe them to be entitled and that ulti- 
mately favorable action upon them may be had. 

Some months ago, when Hon. Will H. Hays, a gentleman of 
character, a statesman of national reputation, and a political 
manager of acknowledged adroitness, then a Cabinet officer of 
the present administration, resigned a Cabinet portfolio and 
accepted a position as the managerial director or advisor of the 
motion-picture industry of the country, with powers of un- 
known and somewhat undefined nature and extent, at an annual 
salary, as reported, of $100,000 or $150,000—I forget which— 
there was much speculation on the part of the public as to 
the cause of his being called to such work at so large a salary 
and as to the purposes for which it was done and what would 
be the nature of his work. S 

The owners and heads of the motion-picture industry had 
but recently declared, openly and boldly, that they intended to 
enter politics, to control or influence the election of all officials, 
from President to constable. There had become felt a growing 
tendency to regulate the motion-picture industry and its ex- 
hibitions, in the interest of good morals and wholesome educa- 
tion, through official censorship. Those who own and control 


the industry manifested pronounced opposition to any sort of- 


official regulation or supervision, and declared it to be their 
intention to enter politics, with all the power and facilities of 
the screen for publicity and advertising, for the avowed purpose 
of defeating and preventing censorship of any kind. Therefore 
many thought Mr, Hays had been employed at such a princely 
salary to engineer and direct the political activities of the in- 
dustry. Color was given to this idea by the report that his 
contract of employment extended to and was to end March 8, 
1925, when it might or might not be renewed. It was charged 
by some that his employment was political. 

What may be the nature and scope of Mr. Hays's duties has 
been a matter of more or less speculation to this time, and con- 
tinues to be. Not a great deal of light had been had upon it 
until very recently. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the country is 
and for some days has been holding a national convention at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Yesterday Mr. Hays appeared before 
the convention and addressed it upon the subject of moving 
pictures and the need for improvement of their moral tone— 
a need which is very widely felt and almost uniformly and 
universally admitted. It is admitted, too, to be a long-felt 
and very great need. 

The Associated Press dispatches, appearing in this morning’s 
newspapers, give this account of Mr. Hays’s remarks in his 
address before the convention of Federated Women’s Clubs 
yesterday. I read it: 

8 X., June 28 (by the Associated Press).—Will H. 
Hays, head of the motion-picture producers and distributers of America, 
promised the delegates to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
session here to-night that moving pictures would be cleansed at their 
9 the arenes of his organization, he said, “to establish and 
maintain the highest possible moral and artistic standards in film 
production and to develop the educational as well ag the entertainment 
value and the general usefulness of motion pictures.” 

This purpose, he said, is not merely a vague gentlemen's agreement, 
but “a legal statement of a legal purpose by a legal organization, 
and no articles of association breathing a more important message 
could well be found.” 

After referring to the legal investment in the industry, Mr. Hays 
plunged into the cleaning-up process, which has been the subject most 
generally discussed by the federation delegates. 


“There is one place, and one place only, where the evils can be 
eliminated and the good and great advantages of motion pictures re- 


tained,” Mr. Hays said, “and that is at the point where and when 
the pictures are made. d it can be done there, and there make 
no mistake. There is no zone of twilight in this matter. The cor- 


rection can be made, real evil can and must be kept out, the highest 
standard of art and taste and morals can be achieved, and it is 
primarily the duty of the producers to do it. 

It can not be done in a moment. Years of accumulation can not 
be removed in a day, and it can not be done in a practical manner 
without the support of the public, which support know you will 

ve. 

As to the manner in which the club women can help, Mr. Hays said 
the easiest way was to refuse to patronize theaters that show objec- 
tionable pictures. He u the federation to maintain a vigorous 
department for better films and to appoint better film committees 
in every community. 

Mr. Hays asked his audience to judge his organization by the pic- 
tures now in process of making rather than by promises, declaring 
“they will be the proof either of our honesty of purpose or of our 


failure; of our ability to correct our evils ourselves or our inability 
to run our own business.“ 

As for censorship, Mr. Hays said the American people were against 
it in all forms, 


From that article it would appear that Mr. Hays's employ- 
ment is, in part at least, for the purpose of improving the moral 
tone of the pictures exhibited in moving-picture shows; and I 
hope that may be the principal, aye, the entire scope of his 
employment and duties, for undoubtedly there is sad need of 
such improvement. If Mr. Hays is to confine his activities to 
that work and if his advice should be followed, he would have 
an opportunity to do a great work and accomplish tremendous 
good, and work a great reform which is badly and sadly needed. 

If Mr. Hays’s employment be for the purpose of improving 
the moral tone of the motion-picture industry, he has a tre- 
mendous undertaking and I wish him well in it and desire to 
help him; but I do not think he can succeed without the aid of 
the law in the way of official censorship. More strength to 
his arm, and I favor giving it in the form of censorship. He 
will need it. The motion-picture industry is in the hands of 
men who apparently are determined to coin from it all the 
money they can without regard to the welfare of the public; 
and I think their sudden zeal for working improvement in 
the moral tone of their business, need of which nearly every- 
body else realized before they did (speaking now of the own- 
ers, not Mr. Hays), arises from alarm that a revolt of the 
public at the character of their pictures will cause a falling 
off of their receipts and a diminution of their profits. In 
my opinion they will allow Mr. Hays, whose intentions I have 
no doubt are good, to improve the tone of their business 
just so much and so far and so long as they may think im- 
provement will increase their profits. I am suspicious of the 
sudden zeal of the owners to improve the moral tone of their 
business. 

It might not last long unless made permanent by law through 
censorship in the various jurisdictions of the country. I think 
reasonable, prudent censorship laws throughout the country, 
such as now prevail in some States, would greatly aid their 
newborn zeal to elevate the moral tone of their business, and 
aid to make the improvement lasting. I speak of the owners. 
I know Mr. Hays is only an employee; perhaps a temporary 
one—no one knows. 

I approve of Mr. Hays’s desire to improve the moral tone 
of the business, but I think he is mistaken when he says the 
American people are against censorship. A large and growing 
part of them favor reasonable censorship, and unless Mr. Hays 
be permitted to work improvement in the tone of the business 
more speedily and to a greater extent than I expect, there will 
soon be many more who favor censorship. 

It looks to me as if Mr. Hays was employed to prevent cen- 
sorship by making such improvement in the business as the 
owners will permit; but, if so, I think his employment comes 
too late. Furthermore, I apprehend he can only advise. 

If Will H. Hays could personally censor, in advance, every 
film to be put on exhibition, and if his judgment would be 
absolutely and unquestionably accepted, and if none but films 
personally inspected and approved by him could be exhibited, 
I would feel there was no need for further censorship; but, 
of course, that can not be dene. If the owners are to do the 
censoring, or employ censors of their choosing, and use their 
judgment about what pictures to exhibit, I am sure the dollar 
mark of profits will still be the censor, and that there will 
still be need of official censorship. I do not believe the public 
demand for official censorship will be stifled or satisfied by 
any fair promises of voluntary reform and improvement by 
the owners of the industry. Official censorship could be trusted 
much more. The public has a paramount interest in this mat- 
ter. It is not all with the owners. 

The motion picture is a great invention, and it has become 
a powerful factor for good or bad in our civilization. It has 
great educational power for good or bad. It may educate 
young people in the ways of good citizenship or in ways of 
dissoluteness, extravagance, wickedness, and crime. It fur- 
nishes recreation, diversion, and amusement at a cheap price to 
many millions of our people—largely the young. It is the 
only form of amusement within the means of millions. It pos- 
sesses great potential possibilities for good. It may furnish 
not only amusement but education of a high order. 

Through motion pictures the young and the old may see 
depicted every good motive, laudable ambition, commendable 
characteristic, ennobling trait of humanity. They may be 
taught that honesty is the best policy; that virtue and worth 
are rewarded; that industry leads to success. Those who live 
in the country or in small interior towns, and who never visit 
large cities, may see pictured the skyscrapers, the crowded 
streets, the rush and jam of metropolitan cities. Those who 
live in the interior, and never see the seacoast, may see on 
the screen the great docks and wharves of seaports and see 
the loading and unloading of giant ocean steamers. Those who 
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live in crowded cities, and never see the country or get a 
glimpse of country life, may have depicted to them all the 
beauties of rural life and scenery. All may see scenes of the 
luxuriant Tropics, the grandeur of Alpine Mountains, polar 
conditions, life in the Orient. -The cities, palaces, cathedrals, 
ports, rural life, daily routine, scenic attractions, mode of liv- 
ing of every country on the globe, may be brought to our doors 
and eyes for a small price. The industry may be made an 
education to the young. 

However, from ali accounts, the business has been conducted, 
generally speaking, upon a low plane and in a decidedly sordid 
manner, Those who own and control the industry seem to have 
been of the opinion that the sensual, the sordid, the prurient, 
the phases of fast life, the ways of extravagance, the risqué, 
the paths of shady life, drew the greatest attendance and 
coined for them the most money, and apparently they have been 
out to get the coin, no matter what the effect upon the public, 
young or old; and when thoughtful people have suggested or 
advocated official censorship, in the interest of good citizenship 
and wholesome morals, the owners of the industry have re- 
sented it and, in effect, declared that it was nobody’s business 
other than theirs and concerned nobody other than them what 
kind of shows they produced; that if people did not like their 
shows they could stay away from them; that it was their busi- 
ness, and they would conduct it as they might please. At least 
they have vigorously fought all attempts at censorship and 
resented them. 

In that they are mistaken. The State has an interest in 
citizenship and a concern in the education of the young. The 
State has an interest in good morals. It regulates in many 
ways all of those things. The motion-picture industry vitally 
concerns all of those things—citizenship, education, morals— 
and is therefore subject to regulation by the State. It has 
become a public utility, and is therefore the legitimate subject 
of State regulation. 

The State can not afford to abandon interest in its young— 
its future citizens. The motion-picture industry has a great 
power, and I think I speak truthfully and conservatively when 
I say it has been frightfully abused and misused, so much so 
that there has arisen a determined and powerful movement in 
favor of official censorship. The industry is trying desperately 
to defeat it, but I think too late. It will grow and is bound 
to succeed—the movement for censorship, I mean. 

The industry has gone so far in defying public sentiment, and 
has been so flagrant in its abuse of its privileges that a public 
sentiment for censorship has been aroused which will not be 
brooked. It may be temporarily checked; it may be temporarily 
lulled by fair promises, but it is bound to grow, because censor- 
ship is needed and would be a good thing. 

I care not how much Mr. Hays may improve the moral tone 
of the industry, if that be his business, and I hope he may 
vastly improve it, for there is need of it. I wish him all suc- 
cess. Censorship is needed as an assurance that there shall be 
no lapse into the old loose ways, no return to sensual pictures 
as a way of grabbing the most money. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year are spent by the public on moving-picture 
shows, and the State has a right to know as a positive fact, 
made positive by law, that the money is not spent in ways harm- 
ful to its citizenry and damaging to society. 

It took the Anti-Saloon League a long time to accomplish its 
purposes. It met many hard knocks and fair promises, but it 
grew and succeeded. The sentiment for censorship of moving 
pictures is just forming, for the need of censorship has just 
begun to be seriously realized, and it will not be rebuffed by 
threats of political vengeance or stifled by fair promises of 
voluntary reform. It is kindling a fire that will not be quenched 
and will make itself felt. Before very long Members of Con- 
gress will begin to feel the warmth of it. 

I believe that a great deal of the extravagance of the day, a 
great deal of the disposition to live beyond one’s means, yea, 
a great deal of the crime of the day comes from moving pic- 
tures, Through them young people gain ideas of fast life, 
shady ways, laxity of living, loose morals. Crime is freely 
depicted in alluring colors. Lax morals are held up lightly be- 
fore them. ‘The sensual is strongly appealed to. Many of the 
pictures are certainly not elevating; some, at least, are not fit 
to be seen. 

About 18 months ago, in this city, there occurred a foul and 
most shocking murder. There are so many such that it is 
hard to particularize, but I have in mind one particularly 
atrocious, Four youths of this city, in age from 15 to 20 
years, as I recollect, stole an automobile, and in it followed an 
honest, peaceable, industrious barber as he was going to his 
loving family and quiet home after a day's work, and over- 
taking him one of the youths jumped out of the automo- 


bile, in a residential section of the city, and murdered him 
by firing a pistol at him at close range. The victim dropped 
dead. The youths became panic-stricken on account of close- 
at-hand pedestrians and fled in the stolen machine. 

A year elapsed before they were discovered and arrested, with 
the evidence of their atrocious criminality. They admitted the 
crime, or at least some of them did. They admitted the motive 
was robbery. The district attorney did everything he could 
do, and I am satisfied did his full duty; but owing to the ex- 
treme youthfulness of the perpetrators and much sentiment for 
leniency for them, and the improbability of procuring first- 
degree murder verdicts against them, the young criminals were 
permitted to plead guilty of second-degree murder, man- 
slaughter, and even lesser degrees of crime, and were given 
varying terms of imprisonment. 

I have no doubt those young criminals got their ideas of 
the romance of crime from moving pictures. I believe moving 
pictures are doing as much harm to-day as saloons did in the 
days of the open saloon—especially to the young. They are 
running day and night, Sunday and every other day, the year 
round, and in most jurisdictions without any regulation by 
censorship. I would not abolish them. They can be made a 
great force for good. I would close them on Sunday and regu- 
late them week days by judicious censorship. Already some 
dozen or more States have censorship laws, with the right of 
appeal to the courts, and the movement is on in many other 

ta 

When we look to the source of the moving pictures, the ma- 
terial for them, the personnel of those who pose for them, we 
need not wonder that many of the pictures are pernicious. 

The pictures are largely furnished by such characters as 
Fatty Arbuckle, of unsavory fame, notorious for his scandalous 
debauchery and drunken orgies, one of which, attended by 
many “stars,” resulted in the death of Virginia Rappe, a star 
artist; William Desmond Taylor, deceased, murdered for some 
mysterious cause; one Valentino, now figuring as the star. char- 
acter in rape and divorce sensations. Many others of like 
character might be mentioned. 

At Hollywood, Calif., is a colony of these people, where de- 
bauchery, riotous living, drunkenness, ribaldry, dissipation, free 
love, seem to be conspicuous. Many of these “stars,” it is re- 
ported, were formerly bartenders, butcher boys, sopers, 
swampers, variety actors and actresses, who may have earned 
$10 or $20 a week, and some of whom are now paid, it is said, 
salaries of something like $5,000 a month or more, and they do 
not know what to do with their wealth, extracted from poor 
people, in large part, in 25 or 50 cent admission fees, except 
to spend it in riotous living, dissipation, and “ high rolling.” 

These are some of the characters from whom the young people 
of to-day are deriving a large part of their education, views of 
life, and character-forming habits. From these sources our 
young people gain much of their views of life, inspiration, and 
education, Rather a poor source, is it not? Looks like there 
is some need for censorship, does it not? There could be some 
improvement, could there not? 

There was recently some reference in Washington papers to 
a suggested effort by the Washington Chamber of Commerce or 
Board of Trade, one or the other, I do not recall which, to in- 
duce the Hollywood motion-picture colony to move to this com- 
munity and establish itself at Great Falls, near this city. I 
hope it may not be done. From all accounts the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce or Board of Trade would better invite 
here a colony of lepers or an institution for the propagation 
and dissemination of smallpox. 

Of course, I do not say all motion-picture actors and actresses 
are of that character. Some may be and probably are worthy 
people, but those mentioned seem to have been particular stars, 
and they and others like them seem to have given flavor to the 
caste. At any rate, such have no business furnishing education 
and inspiration to the young. There should be a weeding out. 
If Mr. Hays is to elevate the business, he should go to the 
bottom and “scrap” some of the odoriferous characters who 
have brought the business into disrepute. I am glad to know 
he has banned further exhibition of Fatty Arbuckle pictures. 
I give him credit for that. 

Unless there be speedy and great improvement in the charac- 
ter of moving pictures, nation-wide censorship is not far distant. 
In my opinion, it should be had anyway as a safeguard and as 
an aid to Mr. Hays in his announced undertaking to elevate 
the tone of the business. He would find it a great help. 

Meantime I call attention to the fact that I have introduced 
in the Senate a bill for a very reasonable and mild censorship 
law for the District of Columbia, modeled after the success- 
ful Massachusetts law, with right of appeal to the courts, which 
has been referred to and is pending before the Committee on 
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the District of Columbia; also to the fact that I have offered 
a resolution for an investigation of the open, bold, and brazen 
declarations of some of the head men of the industry that they 
are going into polities to defeat all legislators and legislative or 
congressional candidates who favor any form of censorship, 
however mild, and all who will not pledge themselves to oppose 
all forms of censorship, which resolution was referred to and 
is pending before the Committee on the Judiciary. 

I hope early and favorable action may be had on both meas- 
ures. These measures may not succeed in this Congress, but if 
not, and if there be not great and speedy improvement in the 
character of the motion-picture industry, like measures are 
sure to succeed in some other Congress at no distant day. The 
people are beginning to be concerned and aroused. 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a resolution from the House be laid before the Senate, as the 
Senator from Alabama is here, and he wanted to be here when 
it was taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
House Resolution 890, whith was read, as follows: 

e House of Representatives uests the consent of 
the Senate’ to an 3 of the House anti Tuesday, August 15, 
1922. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate consent to an adjourn- 
ment of the House until Tuesday, August 15, 1922, in accord- 
ance with the request contained in the resolution just laid 
before the Senate, and I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not intend to ob- 
ject, because I recognize that this is a privileged matter. Pos- 
sibly it could be brought up without unanimous consent, if a 
motion were made, without sending it to a committee. But 
there is no reason to put the Senate to that trouble, because it 
could be taken up ‘to-morrow if not to-day. Courtesy on the 
part of the Senate toward the House I think requires the imme- 
diate consideration of a request of this kind, as it is a matter 
of privilege, relating to the conduct of business in the House. 
Therefore I shall not object to the consideration of the motion. 
The House is entitled to have its request immediately and 
courteously considered. 

I want to say, however, that so far as I am concerned I shall 
not vote for the motion. If the question of adjournment were 
only a matter of the House’s business, of course no one could 
question it; but there are matters pending in the House of 
grave importance to the country, which concern ultimately the 
vote of the Senate. There is a measure of very universal in- 
terest, in reference to the proposals made about the organiza- 
tion at Muscle Shoals, the pending Ford proposal, which has 
been now reported to the House, and, I understand, is on the 
culendar. It would probably take but a day or two for the 
House to dispose of that question one way or another, and if 
disposed of favorably it would be in a position for the Senate 
to act upon it as Soon as the pending tariff bill is out of the 
way, Iam afraid that if the House adjourns now, without con- 
sideration of that question, this important measure may be 
sidetracked when they come back, and, feeling the grave im- 
portance of the matter, I can not get my own consent to yote 
for the motion. But I realize it is a matter which should be 
acted on without delay, so that the House may be informed as 
to whether the Senate concurs in its proposal or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that Senate Resolu- 
tion 310 be taken from the table and be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 707, page 101, line 
4, the committee proposes to strike out the words “ one-half of” 
before “1 cent,” so as to read: 

Sour milk and buttermilk 1 cent per gallon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, On that item I ask only for 
a viva voce vote. If we may have that vote, it will mean some 
progress, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to say that he desired a yea-and-nay vote on the next 
amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I do not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, lines 5, 6, and 7, to 
strike out the words having less than 30 per cent of butter 
fat, 5 cents per gallon; having 30 per cent or more of butter 
fat, 10,” and to insert “223,” so as to read: 

Cream, 223 cents per gallon. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that amendment, Mr. 
President, I want to say just a word. This is the most impor- 
tant amendment of all in this paragraph. This is an amend- 
ment which increases the House rate on cream 350 per cent, 

I wish to read what the Tariff Commission said about cream 
in the pamphlet which is on the desk of each Senator, with 
reference to the operation of rates in the emergency tariff act: 

As in the case of milk, the trade in 
— 2 confined to the New England „ . 5 
in 3 local production. But a? Sap cream has been 
* ascot ee factor — 15 Englan y supply than im 
chiefly because of the demand for ice cream. ee a Sc Sit 

These are not my words. These are the words of the Tariff 
Commission, a nonpartisan commission. 

punog rne summer, Boston dealers have reached out farther and 


farther for their supplies of cream forced to do so by the ex- 
pannin demands ond ii ket milk in 
e 


n 
made 
ha ve — — mostly of pasteurized cream for the 8 
hotel trade and for manufacture into ice cream. But little cream has 
imported for manufacture into butter. A duty high enough to 
restrict imports would doubtless be reflected in an Aan peice in 
pant eal gland States because of their considerable place in the 
Notwithstanding the high duty which was placed in the 
emergency tariff law, so necessary was it to import cream to 
meet the demands of the people of New England that there was 
an increase in the importations of cream in 1921 over the 
year 1920. 
Mr. President, I wish to read some telegrams which have just 
come to my desk to-day, The first one reads as follows: 


BOSTON, MASS., June 29, 1922. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


These men have even asked to put an amendment on the 
bill putting them under bond, penalizing them if they use the 
cream for making butter. 

Mr. Abeta Bie Who are the men to whom the Senator 
refers 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The distributors. They ex- 
press their willingness to be put under bond that“ We will not 
use a pound of this cream except for distribution to house- 
holders; we will not use it for the making of butter.” 

The Boston and Suburban Milk Dealers’ Association wire me 


as follows: 
Boston, Mass., June 29, 1922. 
Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Sonate, Washington, D. C.: 

September and October, 1921, only 2 months in st 12 since emer. 
gency tariff in effect when spread between Montreal and Boston butter 
markets sufficient to allow importation of Canadian butter. Hi 
tariff not necessary. New York and New England States not producing 
enough cream to supply even small of demand. We need 1 
dian cream. Ur you support ding amendment to tariff bill, 

Soston AND SUBURBAN MILK DEALERS’ AS oN. 

There is a statement from these organizations that only in 
two months was the Canadian butter cheaper than the New 
England butter. 

I desire also to read a telegram from T. P. Grant Co., of 
Boston, as follows: 

Boston, Mass., June 29, 1922, 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Have made earnest endeavor to locate and purchase sufficient cream 
in New York and New England to meet our needs, but without success. 
Have been positively obliged to import Canadian cream. Urge that 

u work to keep tariff no higher than in House bill or support bond- 
ing amendment to tariff bill. 

T. P. Grant Co, 


Mr. President, I shall not prolong the discussion further than 
to Say 
Mr, SMOOT, Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 


chair). Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that his colleague, the senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
offered an amendment, and I think we had better submit that 
amendment and have it voted upon before we vote upon the 
pending amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because if we agree to the pending amendment, 
then the Senator could not offer his amendment until the bill 
has reached the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the amendment of 
my colleague may be divided. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I arise to warn Attorney 
General Daugherty to look to his kidneys. The junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] has been offering his job to a 
“friend” in his own State, provided this “friend” would 
keep out of the race for the Senate. I have here a letter. A 
statement therein makes me desire to warn the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The statement as made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr, 
SPENCER] is: 

I do not think either the health or inclination of Mr. Daugherty 
ee cece him to indefinite service in the position which he now 

I do not presume Mr. Daugherty knows he is sick. Doubt- 
less he will be as much surprised to learn of his failing health 
as I was, but he had better beware, because the Senator from 
Missouri will have him doped and out of his job before long if 
he is not careful. Whether he will use soap, as was said to 
have been used on Mr, Morse, or whether it will be some other 
chemical, I am not prepared to say. I do know, however, that 
he is in danger of finding himself in “failing” health. The 
occasion, as I understand it, for his job being offered to a man 
in Missouri is this: The attorney general of Missouri, Mr. 
Barrett, wanted to run for the Senate on the Republican ticket. 
He lives in St. Louis. The junior Senator from Missouri also 
lives in St. Louis. It seems that the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri wanted the “other” candidate to come from western 
Missouri, not eastern Missouri. Therefore he said that if Mr. 
Barrett would stay out of the race and be good, he would have 
him in Attorney General Daugherty’s place in a short time, 
as I said, on the theory that Daugherty’s health and inclination 
to hold office were failing. 

I have an idea that it will be good news to the country if 
Mr. Daugherty has made up his mind to resign. I do not say 
that the country wants his health to fail and I do not presume 
his health is failing. If he will, however, have consideration 
for the wishes of the junior Senator from Missouri and the 
law-loving people of this country and quit, he may quit with 
his health. Whether he quits with any credit I will, of course, 
leave for somebody else to say. 

But the junior Senator from Missouri assured the attorney 
general of Missouri that both Mr. Daugherty’s health and in- 
clination were failing—that is, his inclination to hold office. 
I am reading from a Missouri paper under a headline of Jef- 
ferson City, June 27, The article is short. I will read it. I 
shall try to differentiate the news item from the letter. The 
headlines are: 

Srencer Herp OUT CABINET Post BAIT, BARRETT ASSERTS— LETTER, 


POINTING OUT POSSIBILITY OF OBTAINING UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
GENERALSHIP, IS MADE PUBLIC 


[By a staff correspondent of the Post-Dispatch.] 


Jerrarson Crry, June 27.—How Senator SPENCER had held out to 
him the alluring possibility of being appointed United States Attorney 
General, as bait to keep him from becoming a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for United States Senator, was related to-day by 
Attorney General Barrett in commenting upon a letter from SPENCER 
which was published in a St. Louis paper. this morning. 

Barrett made public a letter which he, too, had received from SPEN- 
cer, in which Spencer pointed out that “A man with the record which 
you will have behind you as attorney 8 of Missouri is the most 
available man for Attorney General of the United States, a position 
which ought to go to the Central West. I do not think either the 
health or inclination of Mr. Daugherty will incline him to indefinite 
service in the position which he now honors.” 


Of course, I am sure that is news to Mr. Daugherty. I have 
not the remotest idea the junior Senator from Missouri con- 
sulted him when he“ auctioned” off his job to his friend out in 
Missouri, provided his friend Barrett would stay out of the 
senatorial race. 

“DON’T BREAK YOUR CONTRACT.” 


This letter had contained the previous statement by Spencer that 
“You have made a splendid record thus far as attorney general. Do 
not let anything persuade you to break your 4-year contract» with 
the people. When your term of office is ended with the added record 


that you will undoubtedly make, you will be in a fortunate position for 
many things.” 

Barrett declared in his statement that he would not have entered 
this race had not Kansas City Republicans been unable to center on 
one candidate, and that his minute announcement came in re- 

onse to hundreds of requests from Republicans who feared that the 

ansas 8 candidates would threaten iid pee solidarity by car- 
ying ay ‘actional fights into the senatorial race. 

“ Senator SPENCER does not — 5 whom he wants elected, but he makes 
it clear that he wants me defeated, and on the sole ground that I am 


from St. Louis. I had hoped that he would assume a more generous 
attitude. 


I gave several months of my time in 1918 to the manage- 
ment of his 3 campaign, performing a service which few were 
willing to undertake.” 

He does not say why. 


“Of course, my nomination and election would mean that Senator 
SPENCER at his next campaign would be met with the same ment 
that St. Louis should not have two Senators, but I had ho that his 
sense of sportsmanship would prompt him to say that if I could over- 
come that obstacle now he would take -his chances at overcoming it 

er, 

REFERS TO GOLDSTEIN MOVB. 


“Instead of that he wrote, urging me to 3 the Senate ampum 
and holding out as a possible reward a place in President Harding's 
Cabinet. Later he persuaded his friend, Nat Goldstein, to force a reso- 
lution through the St. Louis committee, expressing opposition to the 
candidacy of any St. Louisan. This was accomplished by a vote of 12 
to A after Nat had succeeded in ruling out the votes of those who held 
proxies. 

“If Kansas City had agreed 1 a nominee, I would have gladly 
stayed out of the race. It was use the Kansas City candidacies 


threatened further party troubles and a repetition of the conditions in 
at 


which they mougas the 
etter to Barrett was dated May 1 last. Soon after it 


and 9 of SPENCER, 3 Barrett in the same vein, at the 
same time trying to get other 

As I said, Mr. President, I rose merely to warn the Attorney 
General to beware of soap. 

Mr. KING. Soft soap. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Utah suggests “ soft 
soap.” It is the kind of soap that makes one appear to have 
Bright's disease when he has nothing but a desire to get out of 
the penitentiary. I never before knew that soap was particu- 
larly effective in getting a man out of an office, but I now know 
and the Attorney General must know that his job is to be 
vacant, and the Senator from Missouri is to give it to his po- 
litical friend, if he is good. I take that for granted, because 
I am sure the Senator from Missouri would not have said, if it 
were not true, that— 

I do not think either the health or inclination of Mr. Daugherty will 
incline him to indefinite service in the position which he now honors. 

And have told Barrett that he was in a fair way to get the 
place. I do not know what great service the Senator from Mis- 
souri has rendered the Republican Party that he should have a 
Cabinet position to dispose of to keep down future opposition, 
but evidently he has. I should like to serve notice, however, 
upon the Senator from Missouri and the attorney general of 
Missouri that there is only a piece of a term that they can have 
the Attorney Generalship to trade on among their political 
friends. In 1924 there is to be an election, and in the March 
following there will be no Cabinet positions open to Repub- 
licans. Unless, therefore, Mr. Barrett is willing to take only 
a piece of a term, he might as well run for office in Missouri 
and be defeated, because there is only a piece of the term that 
is going to be available. It is fortunate for both the Attorney 
General and the Senator who wants to trade on his job there is 
no recall or there would not be the piece of a term left. Any- 
way, Mr. President, in conclusion, as I began, I merely wish to 
say the Attorney General had better be careful of his kidneys. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I only wish to say a word, 
and first that the prophecy of the Senator from Arkansas to-day 
is precisely the same kind of a prophecy as that which he made 
in 1920, with a result which I am sure eyen he has not for- 
gotten. The result in 1924 will be precisely as it was in 1920. 

I should also like to state, Mr. President, inasmuch as the 
Senator from Arkansas has been good enough to bring my name 
into his dissertation based on some newspaper gossip in regard 
to the political situation in Missouri, what the fact is, since, as 
has not been infrequent in the past, when the fact is presented 
the inference sought to be drawn at once fades out of sight. 

Unfortunately for the Senator from Arkansas, he is abso- 
lutely mistaken with regard to the facts; and, as to the novelty 
of what he has said, it is so old that it is stale. 
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The fact of the case is that away back in last April or the 
ist of May, in a personal friendly letter to the then attorney 
general of the State of Missouri, who has been for many years 
and is now my warm personal friend, and a man for whom I 
have the highest esteem and in whom I have the greatest con- 
fidence, I wrote to him im connection with the senatorial situ- 
ation in Missouri, into which he was intending then to enter. 
I stated to him frankly that, in my judgment, he had better 
complete the term of office to which he had been elected and in 
which he was, as a matter of fact, making an enviable record, 
and that I hoped he would complete his term of office. 

I then stated in that letter, as well as I can rémember it, 
that he was making such a record as to prove himself to be 
the kind of a man who would be available for the Attorney 
Generalship of the United States, which, in my judgment, 
onght to go to the Central West if the occasion eyer arose to 
have another Attorney General. 

That is all there was to it. I never spoke for the Attorney 
General; I never gave the slightest intimation that there was 
any vacancy that either ought to be created or was about 
to be created. I merely stated that, so far as the office of At- 
torney General was concerned, if ever a vacancy occurred, Gen- 
eral Barrett was the kind of man who ought to fill such aà place, 
and out of that molehill this mountain of mistaken inferences 
which has interrupted the discussion of the tariff bill has been 
erected. I have nothing more to say. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Missouri said that my prophecy for 1924 would be like my 
prophecy for 1920. Of course, the Senator dreamed that I had 
made a prophecy in 1920 as to what was going to happen, but 
he is in error. I made no prophecy as to what would happen 
in 1920, Everybody knew what was going to happen in 1920, 
just as everybody knows what is going to happen in 1924. The 
people are not going to repeat the mistake made in 1920. They 
made the big mistake in 1920 of voting as the Senator from 
Missouri wished, but it will be a long time before they forget 
and repeat it. 

The Senator from Missouri says it was just a friendly let- 
ter”; that there was no “suggestion” about taking Daugherty 
out of his job and giving it away. I want to read what the 
Senator really wrote, because he writes so many letters that 
he forgets; and I notice every time when any question is raised 
he always says, “As I remember,” but he does not remember, I 
am sorry to say. Here is what he said: 

1 do not think either the health or inclination of Mr. Daugherty will 
incline him to indefinite service in the position which he now honors, 

Of course, it will net. But here is what the Senator meant 
to say: “I have inside information that Daugherty is going 
to be fired, and if you will Le good and stay out of this race 
for the Senate I will have you put in his place, 

Mr, SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. With pleasure. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator knows that that was not what I 
intended to say or was it even written between the lines. I 
never had the slightest idea then, nor have I now, that the 
Attorney General ever thought of resigning. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, what was written between the lines? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator knows that there was no sug- 
gestion of that kind in my mind. The Senator knows that the 
attorney general of Missouri never could have drawn such an 
inference from what I said, and I do not believe there is a liv- 
ing man, unless it is the Senator from Arkansas, who would 
ever draw such a conclusion from the statement made by me. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Just a moment. What was in the Senator’s 
mind? 

Mr, SPENCER. I do not know from what the Senator is 
reading. He holds in his hand a clipping from a newspaper. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am reading from the Senator’s letter. 

. SPENCER, I should depend—— 
. CARAWAY. Wait a moment. 


Mr, SPENCER. I thought the Senator was asking me a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was. What was in the Senator’s mind 
when he wrote that sentence? 


SPENCER. That is exactly what I was about to answer. 
r. CARAWAY. Very well. 

„SPENCER. I should say that my recollection 

. CARAWAY. No; here is the letter. 

. SPENCER, Will the Senator let me answer? 

: . CARAWAY.. Of course. 

Mr. SPENCER. I should say that my recollection of what I 
wrote was far more to be relied upon than the newspaper clip- 
ping which the Senator is now holding in his hands, What was 
in my mind when I wrote that letter was precisely what I have 


already indicated. The statement was made in a personal letter 
to a personal friend, telling him I thought he ought to continue 
his present term of office, and Indicating to him that he was 
making such a record that if there ever came a vacancy in the 
office of the Attorney General of the United States he was pre- 
cisely the kind of a man who would be available for that posi- 
tion. I never then dreamed, nor do I now, that there would be 
any vacancy in the office of Attorney General, the place which 
the present Attorney General is filling with such credit to him- 
self and honor to the Nation. I never dreamed that anybody 
could by any possibility of inference put into that suggestion 
anything except what to my mind is clear upon its face. Of 
course, I had no information that there was to be any resigna- 
tion or yacancy, and I never dreamed of a resignation or 
vacancy, nor do I now. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield: 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Will the Senator from 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SPENCER. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Does the Senator from Missouri 
mean to say that the Attorney General honored himself and 
honored this country when he persuaded the President to 
pardon that Ohio violator of the Mann Act, whose victim was 
a little 15-year-old girl? 

Mr. SPENCER. I know nothing about the multitude of the 
details of his great office; but I repeat to the Senator from 
Georgia, with all the emphasis I can put into the statement, 
that, in my judgment and in the judgment of the Nation, the 
Attorney General of the United States to-day is making a rec- 
ord for himself and for that office which is a credit to the 
Nation and an honor to himself. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Opinions differ widely upon that 
subject. Charges have been made here on the floor of the 
Senate, which, if the Attorney General had been a man of 
honor, would have been answered by him or he would have 
resigned. I made those charges myself, and I stand by them; 
and one of those charges was that he persuaded the President 
to grant a pardon to a Sl-year-old millionaire of Ohio who 
debauched a little girt 15 years old in violation of the Mann 
Act, and who was convicted and sentenced and sent to At- 
lanta to serve ont a term, which he did not serve because 
Harry Daugherty got him pardoned out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course the Senator from Missouri is 
entitled to his own opinion as to what constitutes a good 
Attorney General. Daugherty seems to be the kind of Attor- 
ney General that he wants. However, I want to ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri a question, if I may. I have quoted a sen- 
tence alleged to be from the Senator's letter. If it is incor- 
rect, I should be very glad indeed if the Senator would get a 
copy of that letter and put it in the Recor. The Senator has 
a copy of the letter in his office. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not know whether I have or not, but 
the effrontery of the Senator from Arkansas in asking me to 
put private correspondence in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
amuses me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it amuses the Senator, because he 
will not do it. 

Mr. SPENCER. I never had the faintest intention of do- 
ing it. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that. But here is what I want to 
put in the Senator's mind: He says now that he never expected 
the Attorney General to resign, and yet this is what the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is said to have written his friend Mr. Bär- 
rett. I quote: 

I do not think either the health or Inclination of Mr. Daugherty will 
incline him to an indefinite service in the position which he now honors. 

The Senator says that nobody in the world but myself would 
ever have thought that was an implication that the Attorney 
General was arranging to quit and that Barrett could get his 
job, and yet it does not even need to be read between the lines, 
The Senator from Missouri always wants to state what is be- 
tween the lines, but there is no use to go between the lines in 
this instance. The Senator from Missouri was undertaking, so 
Mr. Barrett says—and the Senator from Missouri says that 
Mr. Barrett is a friend of his bosom; that he loves him as he 
loves his own good standing in the community—I am inter- 
polating a little bit there 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes; indulging in poetic license. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; to some extent, and somehow when I 
am arguing with the Senator there is something that suggests 
that course to me. The Senator, according to Mr. Barrett's 
idea, was undertaking to persuade him to stay out of the race 
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+ for the Senate in Missouri, and in order to do so was suggest- 
ing to him that Daugherty’s health was about to fail, and his 
inclination to hold office was also waning, “ and if you will just 
be patient I shall be able to put you in the office of the Attorney 
General of the United States.” 

I know what a Missourian wonld think, because—and I 
apologized at one time for having that thing happen te me—I 
was born in Missouri. Of course I left there just as quickly 
as I found out where I was. I was 6 months old when I got out. 
If I had been a precocious child, I would bave gone away much 
earlier, 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
gay a word? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will allow the Senator to say the same 
thing he said once before. 

Mr. SPENCER: No; I was about to say that I have never 
heard any expression of regret from Missouri en the departure 
of the Senator, and I am sorry about it, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sure that is true; and I do not like 
to say it, but when the term of office of the Senator expires, if 
he will move back from whence he came, I do not expect to 
hear any wails go up in Missouri, I rather expect it to hap- 
pen, and I expect Pennsylvania to get back its own. Yet I 
have never heard of Pennsylvania “wailing” about having 
lost the Senator when he went to Missouri; but of course I 
shall not be a bit more popular in Pennsylvania for having 
suggested that the Senator from Missouri was born there. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senater yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not think the Senator could say any- 
thing that would affect his popularity in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

e CARAWAY. I do not think so, after the statement I 
have just made. I think I kissed good-bye to every friend I 
had in Pennsylvania when I reminded them that the Senator 
from Missouri was born in that State. That, however, is aside 

.from what we are talking about. I still want to know just 
exactly what the Senator did intend Barrett to understand 
when he said to him: 

I do not think either the health or inclination of Mr. Daugherty will 
incline him to indefinite service in the position which he now honors, 

What was it that the Senator expected Mr. Barrett to under- 
stand by that? 

Mr. SPENCER. If the Senator will yield to me 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator states himself out of court, 
even from his own quotation—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know I do. 

Mr. SPENCER. Because, as a matter of fact, the attorney 
general of the State of Missouri has yet more than two years 
before his term of office is completed; and the Senator bás 
already read how earnest I was in recommending that the 
attorney general of Missouri should complete his term of office, 
which has more than two years yet to run. So the Senator, I 
am sure, will see how unfortunately mistaken is his own indi- 
vidual interpretation, for there could not have been any imme- 
diate intention of transplanting the attorney general gof Mis- 
souri to the office of Attorney General of the United States 
when I was so desirous that the full term of office in Missouri, 
with more than two years to run, should be completed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I did not mean that there was any 
intention, but that is what he thought. 

Mr. SPENCER. I thought the Senator asked me what my 
intention was. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no. I said, “What do you presume 
Barrett thought from that language? He thought you were 
offering him a job. 

Mr. SPENCER. 
intention was. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, no; the Senator said his intentions lay 
between the lines. I am satisfied that Mr. Barrett now knows 
what I know, that the thing was for him to stay out of the race 
for office and he would get nothing; but, anyhow, he would not 
get anything by running. The Senator from Jlissouri was 
doing his friend no real injustice by asking him to stay out of 
a race for office, because the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED] is to be reelected in Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER, Is that another prophecy of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
facts, 

Mr. SPENCER. Is it equal in truthfulness with his other 
statements of ‘‘ prophetic ” facts? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is equal in truthfulness with anything 
that I read in the letter, 


I thonght the Senator asked me what my 


Oh, no; that is merely a statement of 


Mr. SPENCER. That may be true so far as the inference 
which the Senator from Arkansas draws from the letter, I am 
inclined to think it is. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Yes, it is; and the Senator wrote the letter, 
and I read it as he wrote it. Anyway, let me just conclude 
what I started to say, that the Senator from Missouri did his 
friend no real injustice, whatever his intention may have 
been, by warning him to stay out of the race for office in 
Missouri this year on the Republican ticket, Whatever the 
motive of the Senator from Missouri might have been in 
giving it. It would be equally applicable, I think, to nearly 
anybody who intends to run for office on the Republican ticket 
this year. There never was a time, if I may be able to say it 
without getting into a new controversy with my friend from 
Missouri, when so. many Republicans discovered that their 
“private business” was so urgent that they have to retire from 
publie life. Why, to pick up the roll in the House, nearly every 
man who has been there long enough to have a record has “ dis- 
covered“ all at once that business requires him to quit or else 
age impels him to seek rest. In other words, they know they 
are going to quit, and they are quitting without any controversy. 
There are a number of very excellent Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber who also had as well discovered that private busi- 
ness demands their attention, because they are going to be 
attending to their private business after the next election, 
whether it needs their attention or not. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con-, 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to régu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator fom Utah [Mr. 
Suoor] offers an amendment on behalf of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [ Mr. Lope], which will be stated. 

The Rxabixd Creek, On page 101, paragraph 707, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the last three lines of said paragraph, or 
all of lines 5, 6, and 7, and in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sour cream and cream imported for manufacture into butter or 
cheese, 22 cents per gallon; pasteurized sweet cream for use other 
than manufacture into butter and cheese, imported subject to the 
restrictions imposed and under the provisions of the succeeding 
graph, 10 cents per gallon, 

Par. 707-a, For the purpose of car out the provisions of the 
foregoing paragraph relative to the importation of pasteurized sweet 
cream, it is provided that any importer desiring to 3 pasteurized 
Sweet cream shall pay the duty provided thereon in said paragraph at 
the time of entry, and shall further file a bond conditioned that he 
shall furnish monthly a detailed and complete sworn record of all 
sales for the precediug month, including the name and address of each 
customer, and the purposes for which said cream was to be used; and 
in event that any of said cream has been manufactured into butter or 
cheese or sold for manufacture into butter or cheese, he shall pay the 
amount due as additional duty thereon. Such bond shall be further 
conditioned to compiz with all the requirements of the law and all 
regulations of the Treasury Department in relation thereto, and shall 
be in such form and jn a penalty to be prescribed by the Secreta 
2 the Treasury, the penalty thereof to be paid as liquidat 

amages. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the amendment 
be divided and that separate votes be taken upon the first and 
second parts of the amendment. There are Members in the 
Chamber who are opposed to the rate of 224 cents per gallon 
during the entire year for all purposes, and who want to have 
ae amendment separated. I suppose there is no objection to 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to de- 
mand a division of the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. As I 
understand, an amendment has been offered to the amendment 
reported by the committee, the amendment just read being one 
which has been tendered by the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loner]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is tendered by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Suoor] on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts IMr. Lopce], and is offered as a substitute for 
lines 5, 6, and 7 of the House text. 

Mr. KING. It purposes, then, fo be a substitute for the 
entire amendment which we are now considering? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, 
the Senate is considering the amendment of the couunittee to 
strike out, in lines 5 and 6, the part indicated there. This, as 
the Chair understands, is offered as an amendment to perfect 
the text of the House bill before action upon the motion to 
strike out. 

Mr. KING. I was called from the Chamber when the amend- 
ment was first tendered, and I heard only the concluding 
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lines. I should like to ask my colleague or the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts what is the purpose of it? ' 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the request o 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] is that 
the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lobo] be divided. The effect of that request is that 
instead of the rate of the committee amendment—22} cents a 
gallon—the first part of the proposed amendment imposes a 
rate of 22 cents a gallon on cream for use other than manufacture 
into butter and cheese. The rest of the proposed amendment 
provides that the rate shall be 10 cents per gallon, and the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts asks that the question be 
divided, so that the Senate shall vote first upon the rate of 22 
cents a gallon, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first part of the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague provides that sour cream and 
cream used for the making of butter shall carry the rate 
named by the committee, 22} cents per gallon. The second 
part of his amendment provides that cream used for household 
purposes shall carry a rate of 10 cents per gallon. Many Sena- 
tors on this side, including myself, do not want to vote for the 
high rate of 223 cents. I am willing to vote for the reduction 
if it is the best that can be obtained. Therefore I have asked 
that the amendment be divided in order that we may have a 
separate vote on each part of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be divided. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
senior Senator from Utah a question. Under the law of 1909 

the duty on cream was 5 cents a gallon. This bill makes it 224 
cents a gallon, nearly four and a half times what it was under 
the law of 1909. What are the circumstances which justify 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to repeat here 
what the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ] so well said 
before; but he gave the figures to the Senate in detail, with 
an explanation that I think nobody else could make any better, 
claiming in that explanation that it was absolutely necessary. 
in order to protect the farmers along the Canadian border from 
the importation of cream at times when the American pro- 
ducer of cream ought to have the market to himself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the first part of my colleague’s amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, has the amendment been divided? 

The VICE PRESIDENT: It has been divided. 

Mr. KING. I am not ready to vote on this matter until I 
understand the provisions of the amendment a little further. 
May I inquire now of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH], who has been giving this schedule and this para- 
graph attention, whether he is willing to vote for a provision 
that taxes cream, whether it is sour or sweet, whether it comes 
in during the winter or during the summer, 22 or 223 cents a 
gallon? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is why I have asked to 
have it divided, because I do not intend to vote that way. 

Mr. KING. That question is involved in this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall vote against the first 
half of the amendment. I shall vote for the second half. 

Mr. KING. What is the first half of the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A tax of 223 cents per gal- 
lon upon all sour cream or cream that will be used for making 
butter; and the second part of the amendment is a tax of 10 
cents per gallon upon cream which will be used for household 
purposes. 

Mr. KING. Of course, then the first provision of the para- 
graph under consideration aims at taxing cream which may be 
imported to make butter 224 cents a gallon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is true. 

Mr. KING. The object is to exclude any possible importa- 
tions of cream for butter making. The purpose is to penalize 
those who may make oleomargarine by the imposition of a tax 
to penalize those who import cream to make butter in order 
that the domestic producer of butter may charge higher prices. 
People in the great congested city districts, where they have to 
buy all of the food which they consume, will be compelled to 
pay additional taxes upon butter, as well as upon other prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Utah has fully stated this proposition. 

Mr. KING. I will be glad to have my statement supple- 
mented. 

Mr, POMERENE. We know that labor in the United States 
and labor in Canada are paid about the same. We know that 


more feed is produced in this country than in Canada. So that 
it resolves itself into this, that our cows in giving milk out of 
which the cream is produced, can not compete with the pauper 
cows of Canada. : 

Mr. KING. That is an angle, of course, which is quite 
alluring and lends itself to wide observation. But after all, 
the purpose of this amendment, as I understand it, is in line 
with the purpose of the bill to increase the prices of all prod- 
ucts which enter into the lives of the people. We are to re- 
duce wages to bring conditions down to normal, having re- 
duced them in many industries; but we are to keep up prices. 
If there is a tendency for prices to respond to the laws of 
supply and demand, we must, by legislation, interpose arti- 
ficial barriers to prevent the operation of those laws. We are, 
in other words, to use the power of the Government not to 
obtain the revenue, but to help men in their business, whether 
they be dairymen or manufacturers of clothes or of the thou- 
sands of commodities indispensible to the health and welfare 
of the people. Why not be frank and say that this is not a 
bill for revenue purposes; that it is a bill to exploit the Ameri- 
can people; that it is a bill to rob and plunder; that it is a 
bill to impose additional burdens upon the poor, to tax them. 
This item, a sop for the farmers, is a thrust at the laboring 
men of the United States. Let the amendment as divided 
be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
branch of the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lobo] to the amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 101 strike out all of 
lines 5, 6, and 7 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sour cream and cream imported for manufacture into butter 
or cheese, 22 cents per gallon,” and a semicolon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 2 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY ] 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote 
“ nay.” > 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called), 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIILIaus] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SrerLING] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Making the same announcement as on the 
previous vote with reference to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I inquire if the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
PITTMAN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Carper] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] to the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. EDGE, Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
pu Pont] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Srax Ex] to the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 3, nays 53, as follows: 
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1922 
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NOT VOTING—40. 
Ball » Glass Norris Rmith 
Calder Harreld Oddie Stanteld 
Crow root Owen Stanley 
Seber (|, Mees (4 4 (Eaten A Sree 
e; a 
a Moses ai Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont ers Reed Warren 
% Be i ae 
y e ehe 
ee Norbeck Shortridge Williams 


So the first branch of Mr. Lopar’s amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, on the re- 
maining half of the amendment I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May the Secretary report the proposed 
amendment to the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. The second part of the amendment is 
to insert after line 7, page 101: 


Pas ized sweet cream for use other than manufacture into butter 
and 5 imported ee to the restrictions imposed and under the 
provisions of the ing paragraph, 10 cents per gallon. 

Par. 7O07a. For the 8 of carrying out the provisions of the 
foregoing paragraph, relative to the importation of pasteurized sweet 
cream, it is previded that any importer desiring to import teur- 
ized sweet cream shall pay the duty: provided in d para- 
graph at the time of entry, and shall further file a bond conditioned 
that he shall furnish monthly a detailed and complete sworn record 
of all sales for the preceding month, including the name and ad- 
dress of each customer and t for which said cream was 
to be used, and in event that any of said cream has been manufac- 
tured into butter or cheese or sold for manufacture into butter or 
cheese, he shall pay the amount due as additional duty thereon. Such 
bond shall be further conditioned to wing oan all the requirements 
of the law and all regulations of the sury Department in rela- 
tion thereto, and shall be in such form and in a penalty to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, the penalty thereof to be 
paid as liquidated damages. 


Mr. KING, May I inquire of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts what the effect of the adoption of the amend- 
ment will be? As I understand it, if it were adopted, it would 
supersede paragraph 707 and would mean that cream which 
came in for butter purposes would pay one rate—— 

Mr. LODGE. It would pay 223 cents a gallon. 

Mr. KING. And that which came in for household use 
would pay 10 cents a gallon. 

Mr. LODGE. Cream brought in for bousehold uses, not to 
be used for the manufacture of butter. would pay 10 cents 
a gallon. There is a long provision at the end for seeing that 
it is not used for butter purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts as in 
the nature of a substitute subject to amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is subject to amendment. It is 
a provision to strike out and insert. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it could be construed as.a substitute. 

Mr. KING. I offer the following amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts, to strike out the nu- 
merals “224 cents 

Mr. LODGE. That portion of the amendment has been 
voted on already. The amendment was divided and that part 
of it has been disposed of. 

Mr. KING. Then I shall not press that matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. J do not know whether I understand the 
matter or not, but I think I do. As I understand it, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts offered an amendment and we have 
divided that amendment for the purpose of voting. We voted 
first upon the part of the amendment, which fixes the rate at 
22 cents, and the balance of the amendment, which reduces 
the rate to 10 cents when the cream is used for certain pur- 
poses, is to be voted upon now. 

Mr. LODGE, That is correct. 


Mr. KING. I presume that the Senate will take up for con- 
sideration the committee amendment imposing a rate of 22} 
cents a gallon; in other words, the vote recently had will not 
be a final disposition of that part of the committee amendment, 


Mr. LODGE. Certainly not. The committee amendment has 
to be voted on yet. 

Mr. KING. So when we reach the committee amendment 
I shall offer the amendment which I have in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The portion of the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague to be voted on now I think is very 
heipful and should be accepted. It seems to be the best that 
can be gotten under all the circumstances, and I shall take 
pleasure in voting for it. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if the amendment 
shall prevail, it means, of course, 10 cents per gallon tax? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Yes. 

Mr. KING. It would be far better, it would seem to me, in 
the interest of the consumer to have no tax at all, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator will make a 
motion to that effect, I shall support it; but under the circum- 
stances we have to be practical men, and this appears to be an 
amendment which may get some votes on the other side of the 
Chamber and some on this side of the Chamber, reducing the 
rate from 223 cents to 10 cents. I am going to vote for any 
reduction I can get. This is the first one before the Senate. 
After it is voted down, if it shall be voted down, I shall then 
vote for any other reduction that may be offered. 

Mr, KING. The argument of my learned friend is plausible, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What should I do? Should 
I vote against a reduction to 10 cents and let the 22}-cent rate 
stand? If we can reduce the rate to 10 cents from 224 cents 
I shall certainly vote for it. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps the Senator's logic would be supported 
by Aristotle. However, I am opposed to a rate at all, and if I 
can have an opportunity under the parliamentary processes 
which we are now following to record my convictions I shall 
be very happy to do so. I do not like to vote for even a 10-cent 
tax upon the people of the United States who are compelled to 
buy cream. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrnizy] 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cunserson] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ Ay 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Situs] to the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carver] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called), Making the 
Same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on a previous vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called), Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has not 
voted. I have a general pair with that Senator. Making the 
same announcement as before regarding the transfer of my 
pair, I allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 85, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Ashurst Harris Kendrick Simmons 
Borah Harrison King Trammell 
Broussard Heflin Lodge Underwood 
Caraway Hitcheock Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Badge Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 

NAYS—35. 
Bursum Hale McCumber Smoot 
Cameron Johnson McLean Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. MeNary Sutherland 
Curtis Kellogg ewbe Townsend 
oy Esa 2 Nicholson Wudsworth 
Fernald Leda Pepper Warren 
France La Follette Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Poindexter Willis 
Gooding McCormick Rawson 
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Ball Fletcher Norris Smith 
Brandegee Gerry Oddie Stanfield 
Calder Glass Overman Stanley 
Colt Harreld Owen Sterling 
Crow McKellar Page Swanson 
Culberson McKinley Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Moses Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Dial Myers Reed Weller 

du Pont Nelson Robinson Williams 
Elkins New Shields 

Ernst Norbeck Shortridge 


So Mr. Lobak's amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the amendment of the 
committee I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair that I previously made, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SuHrecps] to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
saine announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as previously in reference to my transfer, I vote 
“i y a.” 

Mr, SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
‘the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called), 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs : ' 

: The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart} with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srrnmuxd] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Making the same announcement as before 
with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Brandegee Fernald Ladd Phipps 
Broussard France La Follette Poindexter 
Bursum Frelinghuysen Lenroot Shortridge 
Caider Gooding Lodge Smoot 
Cameron Hale McCumber Spencer 
Capper Johnson McLean Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash McNary Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Newberry Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kendrick Nicholson Watson, Ind. 
Ernst Keyes Pepper Willis 

NAYS—19. 
Ashurst Harrison Myers Stanley 

orah Heflin Overman Trammell 
Caraway Hitchcock Pomerene Underwood 
Glass Jones, N. Mex. Shéppard Walsh, Mass. 
Harris King Simmons 
NOT VOTING—37. 

Ball Harreld Owen Sterling 
Crow McCormick Page Swanson 
Culberson McKellar Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins McKinley Ransdell Warren 
Dial Moses Rawson Watson, Ga 
du Pont Nelson Reed Weller 
Edge New Robinson Williams 
Elkins Norbeck Shields 
Fletcher Norris Smith 
Gerry Oddie Stanfield 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, at this point 
I desire to say that I have no objection to the committee amend- 
ments in paragraphs 708, 709, and 710, The committee amend- 
ments which are proposed to those paragraphs are merely of a 
formal character. In those paragraphs none of the House rates 
are increased and in one instance they have been decreased. 
At a later stage of the proceedings I shall offer some amend- 
ments to the House text, for I think the rates are high. I 
have, however, no objection to the committee amendments being 
now adopted, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 9, after the word 
“per,” to strike out “pound; ” and to insert “ pound,” ; in line 
12, before the word “ cents,” to strike out the numeral “8” and 
to insert the numeral “6”; and in line 13, after the word “ com- 
ee to insert “ or mixtures,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 708. Milk, condensed or evaporated: In hermetically sealed 
containers, unsweetened, 1 cent per pound, sweetened, 14 cents per 
pound; all other, 1g cents per pound; whole milk powder, 3 cents per 
pound; cream powder, 6 cents per pound; and skimmed milk powder, 14 
cents per pound; malted milk, and compounds or mixtures of or sub- 
stitutes for milk or cream,*20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. On page 101, paragraph 708, line 12, before the 
word “cents,” I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the numeral “6” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
numeral “4,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 101, at the beginning of line 17, to insert “ and other butter 
substitutes,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 709. Butter, 8 cents per pound; oleomargarine and other butter 
substitutes, 8 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to, ; 

Mr. KING. Recurring, if I may, to the amendment in line 
17, which has just been agreed to, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance or of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], what they understand 
are comprised within the words “and other butter substitutes ”? 
Would those words embrace all oils that might be so used? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not as oils, but if converted into a butter 
substitute and used as butter, of course, oils would be included. 
I know of no instance in which the oil alone may be converted 
into butter without further admixtures. 

Mr. KING, The purpose is that if oil forms the principal 
ingredient of any substitute which may be spread upon the 
bread of the laborer, then it is to be called a substitute for but- 
ter and is to be taxed? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have taxed substitutes for butter; 
we have taxed oleomargarine under the internal revenue law 
if it is colored in any way, and if it is uncolored the tax is 
less; and the idea is to impose just as heavy a duty on butter 
substitutes as on butter itself; and for the same reason that 
a duty is levied on butter. 

Mr. KING. I desire to know if there has been any standard 
definition promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury or by 
the Treasury Department to determine just what would be em- 
braced within those words? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think all the substitutes are sold 
as butter. It is not said they are real butter, but they are 
advertised as being just as good as or better than butter. They 
look like butter and are used for butter. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say that I think the existing law and 
the law of 1909 were better worded; but the items have been 
segregated for statistical purposes, The present law reads 
“butter and butter substitutes,” and those are also the words 
used in the act of 1909; but under that wording it could not 
be ascertained how much of each of the substitutes was im- 
ported. Oleomargarine and the other substitutes were included 
in the same figures, and so the House decided to put oleo- 
margarine separately and the Senate committee decided to in- 
sert the words “butter substitutes”; so that we shall get the 
statistical information from the Treasury Department here- 
after as to what the importations of each substitute have been. 

Mr. SIMMONS Mr. President. I should like to ask the 
senior Senator from Utah a question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from North Carolina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to say to the chair- 
man of the committee that I have to attend a committee meet- 
ing in a few moments, and that I have been engaged in a com- 
mittee meeting all morning, and have not been able to prepare 
the data which I desire to baye, I should therefore like to 
ask that when paragraphs 718, 719, and 720 are reached they 
may go over until to-morrow or any time after to-day, when 
I will be ready to have them considered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We will probably reach them, but I will 
ask that they be passed over, if that is the Senator’s wish. 
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Mr, JONES of Washington. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I was unable 
to hear the reply of the Senator from North Dakota to the 
request of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My statement was that if the Senator 
from Washington desired that the paragraphs mentioned by 
him go over until to-morrow, on account of his being busy 
in attendance upon a committee meeting, I would agree to 
do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well; I have no ob- 
jection to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was about to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. I assume that the committee 
when it reported this amendment covering oleomargarine or 
other butter substitutes had some information with respect 
to the character of the butter substitutes, but I confess that I 
do not know of any substitute for butter except oleomargarine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President; there are a number of 
them, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume that the committee had some 
information with regard to the matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Peanut butter is not oleomargarine, but it is 
a substitute for butter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not know that peanut butter was 
used as a substitute for butter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Peanut butter is the name of it, but I did 
not know it was used as a substitute for butter fat. 

Mr. SMOOT. The paragraph does not say “butter fat,” 
but it is a substitute for butter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or for oleomargarine, which is an oil fat? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oleomargarine is made from a good many 
oils and mixtures of oils. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had in mind peanut butter; I knew of 
that and that is exactly what I wanted to get information con- 
cerning. Is there anything except peanut butter that will 
be covered by the words “other butter substitutes”? 

Mr, SMOOT. There are other butter substitutes than peanut 
butter. There is a butter substitute of which coconut oil is 
the principal ingredient, and there are butter substitutes made 
with oils mixed with cream. A compound is a substitute for 
butter whenever it is made from other materials than cream 
and is sold as butter, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am under the impression 
that the department has ruled that the word “ oleomargarine ” 
covers all of these butters that are made out of oils, such as 
butter made out of peanut oil or butter made out of coco- 
nut oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine they sometimes use not only vegetable 
oil but animal oil as well, and the product is a mixture. It 
may be made out of all vegetable oil, it may be made out of all 
animal oil, or it may be made out of part animal oil and part 
vegetable oil. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. What I have in mind in asking 
these questions is to find out whether it is the purpose of the 
committee, by the insertion of these words, to impose a tax of 
8 cents a pound upon peanut butter? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Oh, no, Mr, President; because that is not 
regarded as a butter substitute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah has just stated 
that it is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. There are butter substitutes in the 
making of which peanut oil is used; but what we generally 
understand as peanut butter—that is, merely peanuts crushed 
and mixed with oil—is not a butter substitute at all. I call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact that the House omitted 
to put in just what was in the present law and in all previous 
laws; and taking out the words that are in the present law, 
“and other butter substitutes,” might lead the department 
to conclude that we did not intend to include anything but 
oleomargarine. So the Senate committee, at the suggestion of 
the Tariff Commission, put in the same words that we had in 
all previous laws on the subject, the present law, and the 
Payne-Aldrich law. 4 

Mr, SIMMONS, Then do I understand the Senator as con- 
PRIS these words in such a way as not to include peanut 

utter 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, certainly. This does not include pea- 
nut butter, nor apple butier, nor anything of that kind. It 
really is intended to mean what is generally understood to be 
a substitute for animal butter, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I am glad to know that the Senator from 
North Dakota disagrees with the Senator from Utah on this 
matter, because I could not believe that it was the intent of 
the committee to impose a duty of 8 cents a pound upon what 
we ordinarily call peanut butter. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I do not think the Senator from Utah in- 
tended to be understood that way, either; but we do have 
what we call a nut butter that is a substitute for butter. We 
have butter made from oil of peanuts with stearine, and so 
forth, added, and that is also a butter substitute; but peanut 
butter, apple butter, peach butter, and those things, of course, 
are not included. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Utah is of the 
same opinion still; but that is sufficient, Mr. President. I 
simply wanted to know what was the interpretation placed by 
the committee upon this additional language that they have 
written into the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am informed that we have 
no more copies of the first print of the tariff bill, H. R. 7456. 
I am told that there are only about three copies now in the fold- 
ing room, and I ask unanimous consent that a thousand addi- 
tional copies be printed for the use of the folding room. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator means in the same type as this? 

Mr, SMOOT. The same that was printed before. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The same type as this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am glad the Senator has made the re- 
quest. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I think the request ought to 


be granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I placed the number at a thousand copies be- 
cause the thousand copies can be printed within the limit of 
$200, and that amount can be ordered printed by a simple 
Senate resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. | Will the bill have the index annexed to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as it was originally printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The original print did not have the index. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will say to the Senator, it had the index. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The original print had the index? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I mean the same as the bill of which 
we had a large number printed for distribution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The original copies on the desks of Senators 
have not the index. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the one that we have printed in large 
numbers had the index, and it will be printed just as it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, that index matter is very 
important. It is the copy of the bill that was printed in small 
type that has the index. The copy of the bill that is printed in 
large type has not the index. Now, the Senator is asking to 
have additional copies of the large print, and I should like the 
index to be attached. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should have to have a new resolution for 
that. There are indexes for the large print, but they are sep- 
arate. Those can be obtained, I think, at any time we wish. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know they can be obtained; we all had 
them in the beginning; but they are very quickly lost, and now 
we have to have that small print by us and use the index in 
that. I think if the Senator would take a little time and draw 
the resolution in such form as to include the index, it would be 
very desirable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will withdraw my request at this time 
and find out whether that can be done without too much cost 
and whether we can do it within the $200 limit that the law 
provides for a simple Senate resolution. 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, day before yesterday there 
appeared in the Recorp, in connection with a speech of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], a statement with 
reference to the reincorporation of Morris & Co., meat packers, 
This statement is rather misleading, from my viewpoint, there- 
fore I take this occasion to say a word in reference to it, and 
to state what I believe to be the exact situation in connection 
with this reincorporation, 

The statement is a quotation from the New York Times of 
February 3, 1921, and is headed: 

One thousand two hundred and thirty-three per cent dividend in 
packers’ stock—Morris & Co.’s report shows unannounced capitalizing 
of $37,000,000 surplus. 

Mr. President, this would suggest to the average reader an 
annual dividend of 1,233 per cent on the company’s capitaliza- 
tion. I want to point out the fact that it is really the accumu- 
lated earnings of the company covering a period of 18 years, 
extending from 1903, when it was reincorporated, to 1921. 
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time it was the largest organization of the kind and the largest 
industry of the kind in the country. In 1903 it was incor- 
porated for $3,000,000. This amount is said by those who as- 
sume to know to be very much less than the actual value of the 
property at that time; so that the $37,000,000 included in the 
stock dividend represents the earnings of this company of 18 
years, 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Ryconn some figures showing the losses sustained by the 
packers during the year 1921, but I am only going to refer to 
them briefly. -i 

In 1921 Morris & Oo. lost $11,447,541. 

In the same year Armour & Co. lost $31,709,000. 

In the same year Swift & Co. lost $7,112,000. 

In the same year Wilson & Co. lost $8,462,000. 

I ask that these figures and the accompanying statement be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


rred e Oe on $37000,000 t 
approxima A an 
Bi 788. 27.000. At the 


capital stock account — this representing savings of many years. Paid 


This business was initiated in Chicago in 1859. For a long 
no dividends on common stock 1921. 
th. Savings invested in 


iy capitalized. 5 


at the beginning of the year of 1921 ,000—at end of year 
$63,454,000. However, in 1921, reappraisal of machinery and build 
added $20,000,000 to ks; thus loss for year — 


figures, The reappraisal was 
uipment acquired 
ower than at 


asse on 
was $20,000,000 above the $31,709,000 


made on property pur buildings. erected, and 
some years 6 generally were mu 
present. 


Swift & Co. in 1921 lost $7,112,000 before dividend out of CR of 
$12,000,000. Surplus reduced during year — 5 2.000. 
JH 
Paid no dividend on common stock in 1919-20-21. ren Pe 
Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, on yesterday I referred to 
the way in which the packers have accepted and are cooperating 
in the enforcement of the law supervising our market agencies ; 
and I want to say here that the operation of this law so far has 
justified the faith of the friends of the legislation who en- 
deavored so long to secure its enactment. Very recently, since 
the law was enacted, for the first time in the history of this 
industry the packers and the producers of this country have 
combined in their efforts, and are working harmoniously toward 
increasing the consumption of meat food products of the coun- 
try. In doing this they are carrying out, as a part of the plan, 
the bringing of these food preducts to the consumers at the 
lowest possible cost. They have now established by this coop- 
eration something very much more satisfactory in the way of 
relation between prices received by the producer and prices 
received by the wholesalers of this product—that is, the packers. 
There is a closer relationship to-day than there has been in the 
past, and these two agencies of this industry are now working 
hand in hand with a view of carrying that improvement to the 
actual consumers of the country; and before the efforts are 
ended we hope within the near future to bring into closer 
cooperation the representatives of the men who actually con- 
sume these products in the East. 

-The results of the legislation have been to increase good 
will and good standing in the industry, and as we have be- 
lieved from the first it is calculated to and will undoubtedly 
result in a delivery of these products at a lower cost to the 
actual consumer, which from the beginning was the purpose 
sought by those who desired the enactment of the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming to say that the information which he has 
about Morris & Co., the packers, is to the effect that the enor- 
mous dividends which the New York Times quoted them as dis- 
tributing last January, namely, over a thousand per cent, repre- 
sented the earnings of 10 years? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Eighteen years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the facts are that they 
earned on their capitalization of 20 years ago about 60 per 
cent each year, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Not necessarily. The statement was that 
at the time the company was organized the capitalization did 
not fully represent the value of the property, because it was 
more of a partnership than a corporation, after all, as was indi- 
cated by the Senator’s own statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Not my statement; the New 
York Times statement. 


Mr. KENDRICK. The New York Times statement. It is a 
close corporation, owned in the family, and, as it appeared to me, 
the statement made in the Times was more or less misleading, 
as it gave the impression that those people had earned 1,283 
per cent as an annual earning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not construe the state- 
ment to mean that. I made no comment upon it at all. I con- 
strued the article to indicate that there had suddenly come 
forth, which the public had discovered, this enormous capitali- 
zation dividend, which represented the earnings of a large 
number of years. I never thought it meant one year. So I 
do not think the New York Times differs very much from what 
the Senator said. He said that during a period of 18 years, 
on the capitalization, which was under the valuation of the 
property at that time, there was an earning amounting, as aceu- 
mulated, to 1,200 per cent. 

Mr, KENDRICK, The Senator in his statement made this 
comment: 

I desire now to call attention to new 
the New York Times in reference to the placing of 3 gene — 
some of the packers, and to suggest to the Senate that there was not 
much need of increasing tariff duties that would be reflected in in- 
creased prices that the packers could charge the American consumers, 
or increased profits. 

The impression I drew from the statement was that the stock 
dividends issued represented an annual earning, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I made no such statement, 
and the article in question gave no justification for that in- 
ference. The article reads: 


The declaration of a stock dividend of 1,283 per cent is revealed in 


hse as Biren ir capa I ts e 
eompany has increase 8 capita A 5 t x A 
by — diya Res $37,000,000 of surplus. 1 sand 


Of course, that means surplus over a long period of time, 
I read further: 5 

The new stock consists. of $27,000,000 common and $10,000,000 pre- 
ferred, which is to pay 7 per cent annually and on which an initial 
dividend is expected to be paid within a few months, 

The distribution of the new stock took place some time ago, but no 
announcement was made. The stockholders received 9 shares of new 
common and 34 shares of preferred. The company is a close corpora- 
tion, all the stock except a few shares held by officers being owned by 
the heirs of Nelson Morris, founder of the business, and the estate of 
Edward Morris, 

I think the Senator's information that it represents the 
accumulated earnings and surplus of 20 years is valuable, and 
does help to explain the enormous dividends reported by the 
New York Times. 

Mr. KENDRICK. My statement is made in justice to this 
industry, and in making the statement I also called attention to 
the actual losses sustained by Morris & Oo. during last year, 
which, as I recall, represented about $11,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed by people who 
claim to have authoritative information that there is no occa- 
sion for expressing regret for the losses of the packers, because 
they met with the same losses which all other business people 
suffered in that year on account of the tremendous slump in 
their inventory accounts, and that the losses are due to charg- 
ing off all depreciated values in their inventory. I am further 
informed that the profits made in South American plants more 
than offset the losses which they charged off on their books for 
the great depreciation in the value of their stocks, which every 
concern in the country experienced. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I want to make just this statement, that the packers need 
no sympathy from me; but I was actuated by a disposition 
to be fair and just to them and correct what appeared to be, 
from the quotation referred to, something of a false impres- 
sion as to their earnings. I know the inference I drew from 
it was that they were earning enormous profits, when the 
actual figures show that they suffered losses along with every 
other industry, and even with every phase of the industry 
with which they are connected. There is no part of the 
industry of which I have obtained information—certainly not 
that of the producers—but what has suffered as terrifically 
and as disastrously, I may say, for a number of years as the 
packers seem to have suffered this past two or three years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The dividend referred 
was distributed in the year 1920, as I understand it from that 
article. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Nineteen hundred and twenty-one. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The newspaper clipping is of 
January, 1921, but it says the information first became publie 
in the annual report for 1920, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes. 
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TRICOUNTY IRRIGATION PROJECT, NEBRASKA, 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent to submit a report 
on behalf of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. I 
report back favorably without amendment from that commit- 
tee the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 215) providing for rein- 
vestigation of the tricounty irrigation project, Nebraska. 


Mr, NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read as 
follows: 

Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to make a reinvestigation of the tricounty project 
in Nebraska, comprising the counties of Gosper, Phelps, and Kearney, 
in said State, and to extend said investigation into Adams County, 
Nebr., with a view of ascertaining whether it is practicable to convey 
for irrigation purposes flood waters from the Platte River onto the 
lands of said counties. 

For the pu of making said inves tion and survey there is 
hereby appropriated, out of say money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $5,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask if the report is ap- 
proved unanimously by the committee, so that there is no differ- 
ence of opinion regarding it, 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not only approved by the committee but 
the Secretary of the Interior gives it his unqualified indorsement 
in a letter which accompanies the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior be printed in the Recorp in this connection. 

There being no objection, the letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior was ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 28, 1922. 
Hon, H. L. MCNary 


Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Senator: Reference is made to your letter of June 26, 1922, 
transmitting copy of S. J. Res. 215, with request for report. 

The propos measure is entitled “Joint resolution providing for 
reinvestigation of the tricounty irrigation project, Nebraska.” It 
would appropriate from the General Treasury the sum of $5,000 for 
the purpose of irrigation investigations in the counties of Gosper, 
Phelps, Kearney, and Adams in the State of Nebraska. 

I am informed that about 500 000 acres of cultivated land is in- 
volved. The rainfall in this section is inadequate, and it is proposed 
to supplement the rainfall by taking the flood and unused waters from 
the Platte River at times in the year when the water is available and 
storing the same in the subsoil. It is contended that through such 
storage of from 8 to 12 inches in the fall or spring, maximum crops 
can be produced with the average rainfall in that section. 

I am in favor of the proposed investigation and the enactment of 
the resolution into law. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT B. FALL, Secretary, 


FISCAL RELATIONS OF THE DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the provisions of House 
bill 10101, the District of Columbia appropriation act, the 
Chair appoints as members, on the part of the Senate, of the 
Joint Committee on Fiscal Relations between the District of 
Columbia and the United States the Senator from Colorado, 
Mr. Puirrs, the Senator from Delaware, Mr. BALL, and the 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. Harris. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE—JOHN BURKE (8. DOC, NO, 228), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, Treasury Department, 
1923, for the relief of John Burke, former Treasurer of the 
United States, in amount $9,100, so as to comply with provi- 
sions of existing law, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

TAX SIMPLIFICATION BOARD (8. DOC. NO. 232). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, Treasury Department, 
fiscal year 1923, for expenses of the Tax Simplification Board, 
$7,500, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 1922 (S, DOC. NO, 
229), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, Navy Department, 
fiscal year 1922, for payment of court costs, $45.20, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 1922 (S. DOC, NO. 
230), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, War Department, fiscal 
year 1922, for claims for damages to or loss of private prop- 
erty incident to the training, practice, operation, or mainte- 
nance of the Army, $95,000, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


EXPENSES OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD (S. DOC, NO. 231). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, Treasury Department, 
fiscal year 1923, for salaries and expenses, Federal Farm Loan 
Board, $35,000, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. = 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had appointed Mr, Evans, Mr. Harpy of Colorado, and 
Mr. WricHt as members, on the part of the House, of the joint 
committee provided for in the act approved June 29, 1922, en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 1033) regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and 
orders for the payment of money within the District of 
Columbia. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagee- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to corporate powers of associa- 
tions, so as to provide succession thereof until dissolved, and to 
apply said section as so amended to all national banking asso- 
ciations. 

The message also announced that the House had insisted upon 
its amendment numbered 4 to the bill (S. 831) to amend the pro- 
viso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of the Federal reserve act 
amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending the Federal 
reseve act, disagreed to by the Senate, agreed tò the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. McFappen, Mr, Date, and 
Mr. WINGo were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
a concurent resolution (H. Con. Res. 61) providing for the 
printing of 50,000 copies of parts 8 and 4 of House Report No, 
408, being the report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 24) providing for the 
printing of 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 179, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government Engineers on the Improvement of the 
St. Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I find we can print 900 copies 
of the tariff bill with the index attached for $200. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed 900 copies of the tariff bill, 
in the larger print, together with the index. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator intend to include the 
amendments which have been made so far? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think we should undertake to do 
that. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Why should we print it now? Have we not 
enough copies? — 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there are only three copies left in the docu- 
ment room, There are calls made on Senators and Representa- 
tives to send them out, and we have not the copies to send. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. It would seem to me, inasmuch as there 
have been quite a number of changes made, that it would be 
well, if we are going to print copies as late as this date, to 
give really the latest information on the tariff situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hardly think we ought to do that for the 
purpose for which these copies are asked. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Dakota would be a wise one if the amendments 
had been finally voted on; but those amendments have not 
been voted on in the Senate, and it might be misleading if we 
should send them out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This print is just to take the place of the 
bill we are using every day, and it ought to be reprinted without 
any change. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the index added, there will be no change 
from the copies of the bill before us, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. ` : 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That 900 copies of the bill H. R. 7456 be printed, with the 
index attached, for the use of the Senate document room. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I will ask the 
Secretary to state the pending amendment, in order that what 
I may have to say about it may appear in the Recorp, following 
the proposed committee amendment. = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 101, line 22, after the 
word “Poultry” and the comma, the committee proposes to 
strike out “2” and insert “3,” so that if amended it will read: 

Birds, live: Poultry, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what I have 
to say on this amendment will be very brief: The Senate com- 
mittee amendment increases the House rate of 2 cents per 
pound to 3 cents per pound on live poultry and birds. I think 
the increase-is not justified upon the facts. I am opposed to 
the adoption of the Senate committee amendment. The history 
of the tariff legislation upon live poultry is as follows: 

The Underwood Act provided a duty of I cent per pound for 
poultry and birds, and land and water fowl were free of duty. 
The Payne-Aldrich Act provided a duty of 3 cents a pound on 
live poultry, the same amount as provided in this amendment. 

The proposed rate on live poultry is an increase of 200 per 
cent over the Underwood Act, and although the rate on poultry 
is the same as that provided in the Payne-Aldrich Act, there is 
the added provision for the same duty on birds: and land and 
water fowls. 

In 1919 our estimated production of poultry was 500,000,000 
pounds. We imported only 1,500,000 pounds, about one-sixth 
of 1 per cent of our production. We imported one-sixth of 1 
per cent of our production, and our exports were also insig- 
nificant. There seems to be no accurate estimate as to what 
they were. Our domestic production, if we add imports, makes 
our consumption about 301.000.000 pounds. If the increased 
tax on this one item becomes effective in increasing prices, the 
increase of 1 cent per pound over the House provision will exact 
from the consumers an increase of $3,000,000. If the increased 
rate over the Underwood law becomes effective, the increase 
to the consumers will be $6,000,000, and this over the present 
law. 

Mr. President, we have here the same situation that we have 
at such length discussed in the consideration of the items of 
cream and milk. This increased rate is for the purpose 
of eliminating the small amount of poultry that comes over 
the Canadian border and is sold in the markets of the north- 
eastern part of our country. Practically all of the importations 
are from Canada. Over 1,000,000 of the 1,500,000 pounds are 
from Canada; in fact, practically all of the live poultry comes 
from Canada, because I think the other pounds of poultry 
include birds other than those classified under the term 
“ ultry.” 

180 we are in the position of increasing the duty upon live 
poultry 2 certs. per pound over existing law. Poultry was 
not included in the emergency law. 

In view of the exceedingly small imports! and in view of 
the fact that the imports are from our best customer, Canada, 
and in view of the fact that it is practically a local tariff 
issue, as the only part of the United States affected is the 
northeastern part, it seems to me that this rate is not justified: 
One-sixth of 1 per cent of our consumption of the enormous 
amount of 300,000,000 poundseef poultry is imported, and it is 
proposed to shut out the few, chickens: which the people in the 
cities and towns along the Canadian border can buy from the 
Canadian farmer. The same issue is involved here as in the 


items we have heretofore discussed. Have we any doubt, as 
was expressed in the discussion of the other items, that the 
bill intends to drive out of our markets the few products 
which come from our best customer, Canada, the only country 
that buys more of our manufactured products and even of our 
agricultural products than any other country? 

The few agricultural products which she sells and distributes 
over the line we are attempting to exclude by increasing the 
duty 200 per cent over the present law. There can be no justi- 
fication for this increased duty. No theory of protection is 
involved; there is nothing to exclude that will lessen the Ameri- 
can producer’s price—the imports are so small, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts always assumes that if we place a tariff duty upon any 
product it is necessarily going to raise the price of that product 
just so much above its present price to equal the duty we 
place upon it. But it somehow or other does not work out 
that way. When we had a duty of 3 cents per pound under 
the Payne-Aldrich law live poultry averaged from 12 to 15 cents 
a pound. Now, with only a 1-cent duty, the importing price is 
24 cents a pound. So that it is very much more than one-third 
higher to double what it was when we had the higher rate of 
duty. Of course, we all understand that many other elements 
enter into the question of prices, and I doubt if the tariff 
would do more than merely steady the price. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law there was a rate of 8 cents 
per pound on live poultry. In the act of 1913 the rate of duty 
was 1 cent per pound. The estimated production in the United 
States in 1919 amounted to 600,000,000 pounds. During the 
first nine months of 1921 the imports of live poultry amounted 
to 873,498,000 pounds, valued at $89,267,000, or 24 cents a 
pound. On the basis of 24 cents a pound the 8-cent rate is 
equivalent to 13 per cent ad valorem, which is certainly not 
a high rate of duty, considering the amount that is coming 
over from Canada. I doubt very much if it will have any effect 
whatever upon the retail price of these commodities. 

But I especially want to call attention to the second clause 
of the paragraph: 

All other, valued at $5 or less each, 50 cents each; valued at more 
than $5 each, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is no 
amendment there. What is the use of discussing something we 
can not consider now? I have allowed three paragraphs to 
which I objected to pass without discussion because there 
Was no committee amendment proposed. If the Senator is 
going to discuss matters which we can not yote on now, we 
will never make any progress. I intend at the proper time 
to object. to some of the provisions of this bill not amended 
by the Senate committee, but it is a waste of time to do it 
now when the rules will not permit action on any amendments 
but Senate committee amendments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; but I think it quite appropriate to 
say why the committee did not change that by either adding 
to or taking from. I simply call attention to what it means, 
namely, those at $5 or less each are really the canary birds 
and those that cost $5 are, for the most part, parrots. So it 
earries a duty of 50 cents each only upon singing birds, but 
it does give a very much greater tax, if it is a tax, upon the 
parrot—that bird which says the same thing over and over 
again day after day without any change. The committee with- 
out any provision of the rules was enabled to get after the 
parrot by giving a very much heavier duty. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, what application does the 
Senator from North Dakota expect to make of that language? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I do not want the Senator to expect any. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota in what section of the country we 
raise parrots and canary birds in commercial quantities’? 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is purely a duty for revenue both 
upon the singing bird and upon the noisy parrot. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the duty on live poultry a revenue. duty, 
or is it a protective duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER.. We raise live poultry all over the United 
States, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is for protection? t 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is for protection. along the Canadian 
border line, over which the live poultry is liable to come. I 
do not know whether any quantity would come from any- 
where else than Canada. I think not. 

Mr. SIMMONS: Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
upon this amendment. The Senator expresses the opinion that 
the increase in the present duty proposed by the committee will 
probably not increase the price of American-grown poultry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It may maintain and hold a little better 
price along the Canadian berder. I do not think it will affect 
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the price generally. I do not think anyone else thinks so, be- 
cause the importations are infinitesimal as compared with the 
entire production. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. President, we have the case pretty 
well stated. The imports are so infinitesimal that a duty levied 
upon the product will neither raise revenue in sufficient quantity 
to be really considered, nor will it materially or to any appreci- 
able extent advance the price of poultry in the country. Elven 
upon the border, where it is said to be intended to operate prin- 
cipally, its effect would not be materially. or beneficially to 
advance the price of poultry. 

What is the purpose of it then? It will produce no revenue. 
It will not increase the price of the poultry raised in this coun- 
try. I had understood; when we enacted the emergency. tariff 
law, thut the justification for that act was that the farmers of 
the country were in a state of financial embarrassment, that the 
prices of their products had been depressed until they were sell- 
ing in many instances below the cost of production, and that the 
high rates were justified upon the theory that a situation had 
been created where we were justified’ in using the legislative 
power of the Government to advance. the prices of agriculture. 
Now, it is here proposed to further increase the rate, and we are 
told that it will not tend to accomplish that beneficial purpose 
so far as the raiser of poultry even along the border is con- 
cerned. Therefore; there is no justification for the high rates 
upon poultry growing out of the theory upon which we justified 
the emergency tariff legislation. There are none of the benefits 
to accrue to the farmer which we said we desired he should 
have and which we made the excuse: for the emergency tariff 
legislation: 

We are then told in addition that the importations of this 
product are so small that there is no justification which grows 
out of the importations for. imposing this high duty. If these 
facts be true, and they are vouched for by the chairman of 
the committee, why should we write into the bill a provision 
which can not be justified by any theory of the tariff which 
has ever been advocated by either party in this country? It 
can not be justified upon the ground of revenue. It can: not 
be justified upon the ground of protection: 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now if we attempt to justify it upon the 
ground of protection, two things would happen: First, that 
there were imports of a substantial character coming in com- 
petition with the domestic product; second, we would have to 
show. that there was a difference in the cost of production or a 
difference in the selling prices of the foreign, article and the 
domestie article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish the Senator would let me develop 
this idea, and then I will yield to him. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I desired to ask the Senator if there 
was not another element to be considered? d 

Mr. SIMMONS. We will discuss that, after I get through 
with this proposition. 

L want to ask the Senator from North Dakota if he contends 
that a hen or a duck or a turkey. which is raised just across the 
border in Canada, can be produced at a cheaper price than on 
the American side of the border? Is there any difference in 
the labor cost of producing a duck or a turkey or a chicken 
on one side or the other of the artificial lines which separates 
this country from Canada, and if there is a difference in the 
labor cost of producing chickens in Canada on the border line 
and in the United States on the border line; what is that. dif- 
ference? Is it 8 cents a pound or 2 cents a: pound or is there 
any difference at all; and, if there is any difference, what is it? 
Did the Senator from North Dakota have before his committee 
any information showing the difference in the labor cost of 
producing chickens on the Canadian side and on the American 
side 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am not an expert in the 
matter of the cost of production of chickens on one side of the 
line as compared with the cost of producing them on the other 
side of the line. It may be that the cost of maintenance is a 
little greater on this side of the line than it is on the other 
side; but I can not say as to that by any close calculation. I 
simply know that the general cost of living of the farmer, so 
far as the things he has to buy are concerned, is greater in 
the United States than it is on the Canadian side and, there- 
fore, he should get a little larger profit on the things that he 
has to sell on this side, because his expenses are greater for 
the ordinary articles which he must purchase than are the 
expenses of the farmer upon the other side of the border. 
So I am willing to give lum a little the benefit of this little 


duty of 3 cents a pound if it will help him. I have stated 
frankly to the Senator that, while I believe it will make a 
little difference to the farmer living around Detroit, who has 
competition from across the river, and it may help the farmer 
selling in little local markets along the border line of New 
York and possibly all along the border, nevertheless I do not 
think that is going to add 8 cents a pound generally to the price 
of poultry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So, then, Mr, President, the difference in the 
cost of raising chickens on the border line between this coun- 
try and Canada is to be measured by the difference in the 
cost of living of a family in Canada and of a family in the 
United States; that difference in the cost of living upon the 
border is reflected in the labor cost of raising chickens. 

I mention these things because it seems to me that this, 


more than any other little item which we have considered thus 


far in the bill, shows the utter absurdity of some of the 
duties in the pending bill, and shows that they have been levied 
without regard to any principle whatsoever, because if there 
is anything in the world that can be produced as cheaply in 
one country as it can in another, especially when those coun- 
tries may be divided only by an artificial line, it is poultry. 
I do not. know that there is anything on the other side of the 


line that furnishes better feeding for poultry. than there is on. 


our side of the line; I do not know that the cost of producing 
a chicken is any greater on the Canadian side of the line than 
it is on the American side of the line; the Finance Committee 
has not attempted to find out whether there was any such 
difference; and when I ask the chairman of the committee if 
there is any difference, he says he does not know whether 
there is or not. All he does know is that the cost of living 
may be a little higher in this country than it is over there, 
and as a farmer raising chickens finds his cost of living a little 
higher than the farmer raising chickens in Canada, we must 
consider that in the determination of the question of whether 
or not there ought to be a duty on chickens. 

Mr. McCUMBER: Mr. President, if the Senator will allow. 
me, I desire to say that I do not want him to think for a 
moment that I do not contend that labor prices are higher in 
the United States than they are in Canada. I think they will 


average probably 25 per cent higher here. Our land also is, 


higher priced, but to what extent that enters into the cost of 
raising the ordinary poultry upon the farm. I am perfectly 
willing to admit that I do not. know, 


Mr. SIMMONS. No; I was sure the Senator did not know 


and had no information of that sort. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Nor do I know whether it costs as much 


to raise a chicken in China as it does in, the United States, 
However, we really live: on: a much higher plane than do 
Chinamen, and the Chinamen buy many things very much 
cheaper than we do; so I am willing to have a little. duty im- 
posed against the importation of frozen chickens from China, 

Mr. SIMMONS.. Does. the Senator contend, then, that the 
Canadian chicken sells lower in this market than does the 
American-grown. chicken? 

Mr. McCUMBER. What was the Senator's question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator contend that the Cana- 
dian chicken, which is raised. on the border, sells lower in the 
American market than does the American-raised chicken? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should hardly think that the retailer 
would make a difference in the price that he would charge for 
chickens based on where they were raised. Undoubtedly the 
cost is practically the same, no matter where the chicken comes 
from; but, may I ask the Senator, why did the Senator put 
a 1-cent duty on poultry in the Underwood law? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was put on for revenue purposes. The 
Senator says he puts this duty on for protection purposes, and 
I am trying to see if I can find an element of protection that 
justifies it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We treble the duty, and have 1 cent pro- 
tection, and the Senator desires 2 cents protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I asked the Senator from: North Dakota 
the direct question if this duty was levied for the purpose of 
revenue or for the purpose of protection, and he said it was 
levied for purposes of revenue. I was merely testing out the 
protection theory as it is applied to the chickens. Now, if we 
apply it to eggs which are produced in China the theory in 
such a case has been that those eggs come in here and undersell 
our eggs, and that frozen chickens from China come in and 
undersell our chickens; but I never have heard that contention 
made with reference to Canadian chickens, 

The Canadian chicken neither undersells ours nor is the 
labor cost of producing the Canadian chicken less than ours. 
Therefore we have a duty here which is said to be for the pur- 
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pose of protection, although there is not a single element to 
justify protection. 

Mr. President, I beg pardon for even taking the time of the 
Senate to call attention to so trifling a matter, and I should 


not have done so had it not seemed to me a good opportunity 


to show how utterly baseless are some of these duties npon the 
theory on which they are proposed to be levied. If they are 
levied for revenue, that is another question altogether. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply wish to add to 
what I have said that the wholesale selling price—I am not 
referring to the cost of production in Canada—but the whole- 
sale selling price in Ottawa, according to the latest figures, is 
about 10 per cent lower than on the American side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Upon that amendment I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN]. He not being present, I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called), 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement 
as before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ ea.” 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE, Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement 
as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is, temporarily absent from the 
Chamber. He is paired with the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Erxrys]. If the Senator from Mississippi were 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srenrine] with. the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS—42. 


Mak- 


Brandegee Frelinghuysen Lod Poindexter 
Broussard Gooding McCormick Shortridge 
Bursum Hale McCumber moot 
Calder Johnson McKinley Spencer 
Cameron Jones, Wash. McLean Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg McNary Townsend 
Colt Kendrick Nelson Wadsworth 
Curtis 7 Newberry Watson, Ind. 
Edge Ladd Nicholson Willis 
Ernst La Follette Pepper 
France Lenroot Phipps 
NAYS—18. 

Ashurst Hitchcock Robinson Underwood 
Caraway King Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Glass Meyers Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Harris Overman Stanley 
Heflin Pomerene Trammell 

NOT VOTING—36, 
Ball Fernald Norbeck Shields 
Borah Fletcher Norris Smith 
Crow rry Oddie Stanfield 
Culberson Harreld Owen Sterling 
Cummins Harrison Page Swanson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham McKellar Ransdell Warren 
du Pont Moses Rawson Weller 
Elkins New Reed Williams 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 102, raph 712, 
Birds, dead, dressed or undressed,” after the word Poultry 7 
and the comma, on line 1, the committee proposes to strike out 
“4” and insert “6,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Birds, dead, dressed or undressed : Poultry, 6 cents per pound, 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator just let 
me make a general statement? Paragraph 711 puts live poultry 
at 3 cents per pound, and the change on line 1, page 102, from 
“4” to “6” is to make the difference in the loss—in other 
vo the differential between the live poultry and the dressed 
poultry. 

I think it proper at this time to give just a little epitomized 
Statement of importations, production, and so forth. 

The act of 1909 gave a duty of 5 cents per pound on dressed 
poultry. The act of 1913 gave a duty of 2 cents per pound, 
During the fiscal year 1920 the imports were 1,765,296 pounds, 
valued at $753,931, or 43 cents per pound. During the first 
half of the fiscal year 1921—and that is as far as I have the 
record—the imports of dressed poultry amounted to 1,870,147 
pounds, valued at $618,927, or 45 cents per pound. If the 
same importations continue for the last six months as in the 
first six months, there has been a very great increase in 
importatioOns. On the basis of 45 cents per pound, the 6 cents 
a pound rate is equivalent to 13 per cent ad valorem. 

9n the second line, the paragraph as proposed to be amended 
reads: 

All other, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr. President, this means game birds, like quails, partridges, 
ducks, and so forth; and as we regard those game birds as a 
luxury rather than a necessity, we have given a very much 
higher rate on them 

All the foregoing, pre reser 
specially 1 14 55 na ed prt N 

Those that are prepared or preserved in any other manner 
not specially provided for, as I am informed, are also products 
that come in under the luxury class. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
has consumed more time than I would have consumed had I 
obtained the floor at the outset in explaining the opposition 
which the minority entertain toward this amendment. 

I want to state just a few facts. 

The production of dressed poultry is 600,000,000 pounds, and 
the importations are one-tenth of 1 per cent. We have here 
exactly the same conditions that were described in the discus- 
sion of the last paragraph. Here is an item where there are 
scarcely any imports. Whatever importations there are are 
from our neighbor and our best customer, Canada; and there 
being no revenue, there being no claim made that the increase 
of 2 cents per pound will be reflected in increased prices to the 
producer in America, nothing can be said in favor of this 
tariff rate except that it may give an opportunity for those 
who desire to do so to pretend that they are giving to the 
farmer what the manufacturer enjoys, the benefits of a protec- 
tive duty. The difference is, however, in this instance that 
the protective duties are merely paper duties, while in the case 
of manufacturers who do not produce sufficient commodities 
to take care of our consumption they are invariably effective. 
One class, however, may be benefited, and that is the middle- 
man or retailer. He may use this increased tariff to increase 
prices. 

Mr. President, for the same reasons named in the discus- 
sion of the previous paragraph, I am opposed to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 2 it is proposed to strike 
out “20 per cent ad valorem” and to insert “8 cents per 
pound,” so as to read: 
all other, 8 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 4 it is proposed to strike 
out “22” and insert “35,” so as to read: 
all the foregoing, prepared or preserved in any manner and not specially 
provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Paragraph 713—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask that paragraph 713 be 
passed over for the present. I notice that two or three Senators 
who are very much interested in it are not here, and I will ask 
the chairman of the committee to be kind enough to pass it over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand, also, that one of the Sen- 
ators who desires to offer an amendment to that paragraph is 
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not well to-day, and therefore desires it to go over, and I will 
consent to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the paragraph will be passed over. 

The Assistant SecreTary. Paragraph 715, black or silver 
foxes. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask that that go over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask also that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withont objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, Paragraph 717, honey: On line 
17 the committee proposes to strike out 21 and insert 3,“ 
so that if amended it will read: 


Honey, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the House bill 
fixed a duty of 2% cents per pound upon honey. The Senate 
committee amendment increases that rate te 3 cents per pound. 
The Underwood law provided for a duty of 10 cents per gallon 
upon honey. The Senate amendment rate of 3 cents per pound 
is equivalent to a duty of 35 cents per gallon; so we have the 
Underwood rate ef 10 cents per gallon and the Senate com- 
mittee amendment rate of 35 cents per gallon, an increase of 
250 per cent. Tbe Payne-Aldrich rate was 20 cents per gallon, 
The emergency act contained no provisions for tariff duties on 
honey, so the Underwood law is still opetative. So we have 
the Payne-Aldrich rate, 20 cents per gallon; the Underwood 
rate, 10 cents per gallon; the House rate, about 30 cents per 
gailon—between 25 and 30 cents—and the Senate committee 
rate, 35 cents per gallon on honey. 

Estimating: 11.75 pounds of honey to the gallon, the rate in 
the Senate bill represents an increase of 250 per cent, as I have 
stated, over the Underwood bill, and an increase ef 75 per cent 
over the Payne-Aldrich bill. Our production of honey amounts 
to about 50,000,000 pounds, and is valued at $13,000,000, 

If the production in small towns and on small farms should 
be included, the total would approximate 150,000,000 to 250,- 
000,000 pounds, valued at about $50,000,000. Bee keeping is a 
side line with many farmers and gardeners, but is gradually 
becoming more important as a main enterprise. 

Our imports of honey are very small. From 1910 te 1914 
the average was only 104,000 gallons, valued at $57,000, prin- 
cipally from Cuba and Mexico. In 1913 the imports were 
116,000 gallons, valued at $68,000. The imports fell to 75,000 
gallons during the war years. Following the reduction of the 
duty from 20 cents to 10 cents per gallon, the imports in 1914 
declined to 75,000 gallons. Even after the passage of the Under- 
wood law, lowering the rate 50 per cent from the Payne-Aldrich 
rate, the imports were reduced. During the war, of course, they 
increased, as all other imports of foods produced increased. 

In 1920 the imports from Cuba amounted to over 40 per cent 
of the total. So that if this rate succeeds in shutting out this 
product, it is going to injure our business with that country, 
which gives us the second latgest amount of export business, 
Canada being the first and Cuba the second in the amount of 
Dusiness per capita done with our country. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Was there any evidence before the com- 
mittee that this tariff was necessary to protect the American 
bee from the pauper bees of Cuba and Mexico? I suppose the 
pauper labor of the bees down there is threatening the existence 
of honeybees in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No more than there was 
need of a tariff to protect the chickens of America from the 
pauper chickens of Canada. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There might be some argument that 
those chickens up in Canada scratched unusually hard and 
vigorously for less food than the American chicken got on 
account of the climate. Now, we are talking about a climate 
to the south of us. Is it possible that the pauper bees of Mex- 
ico and Cuba, in a climate so calculated to ease and comfort, 
can produce honey cheaper than the bees in the stimulating 
climate of the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think even the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota would claim that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a question i 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainty. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Responding to the thought of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, that there are American men, women, and 
children employed in the care of the aforesaid bees? Weare not 
concerned primarily with the happiness of mind of the indi- 
vidual bee, but we of California are thinking of the men and 
women engaged in that great industry. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrreucockl that it is rumored that a 


most elaborate and scientific investigation on the part of the 
Tariff Commission has demonstrated that without this duty 
the American bee can not maintain the American standard of 
living. My colleague from Nebraska seems to show a startling 
unconcern about the busy and industrious American bee. With- 
out this duty he would immediately drop to the low standard 
of living and dying, of dress and custom, in which we find the 
pauper bees of Europe, the uncared-for bees of Canada, the 
neglected bees of South America. Would you leave the bee 
family absolutely unprotected? Would you see the bee queen 
uncrowned? Would you have the bee drone uncared for? 
Would you leave the American bee without the protection of the 
law, without the wise and safeguarding ægis of this beneficent 
Congress? I am surprised at the brutal and callous indifferenca 
of the learned Senator from Nebraska to the happiness and the 
honor and the comfort of the great American bee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it had occurred to me that 
possibly the enervating climate of Cuba and Mexico would so 
detract from the activities of the bees down in those countries 
that it might be possible for the American bee, living, of course, 
in the higher standard of American life, enjoying a climate 
much more stimulating, to produce sufficient honey to compete 
successfully with the bees in those enervating climates. Is 
not that an argument which might be taken into account? 

Mr. STANLEY. That weighs with me, and it should have 
weighed with the committee. Then another thing: There is a 
good deal in habit and environment. The American bee Hves 
in a protected atmosphere. He works in a protected hive. He 
is robbed by a protected owner, and it will not be long before 
he will make protected honey from protected flowers, winging 
his way through a protected atmosphere; and perhaps sooner 
or later those flowers themselves will bloom under the benefi- 
cent influences of protected sunshine. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
evidently forgets that the bees in Canada and in Europe work 
longer hours than the bees over here. We do not want to 
‘compel our. bees to labor as long as the bees in Canada and 
Europe labor. 

Mr. STANLEY. I had not heard, but probably the American 
bee will organize under the beneficent influence of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill. It is pathetic, though, to see the utter 
indifference of the Democratic Party to the welfare of the 
American bee. Then, when you think of the men, women, and 
children who are dependent upon the activities of this bee, 
when you think of the arduous labor in placing a bee gum under 
a tree, and waiting for God and nature and the energy of the 
bee to fill it with honey! If they were not supported in their 
arduous task by this wise duty, I can now see the want and 
the penury and the unrequited toil of the happy bee owners of 
California, where God sends flowers all the year around, and 
sunshine with each returning day, to aid the poor, unpro- 
tected bee. 

Just think of it. With nothing on earth but the California 
climate, California flowers, and California fruits to aid a Cali- 
fornia bee to have to lead an unprotected life, helpless against 
the competition of some foreign bee on a sand waste down yonder 
in Mexico, or perhaps some other bee trying to lead a pre- 
carious life among the frozen wilds of Canada. Or perchance 
he should be protected against the wayward bee who happens 
to make a little honey in China or Japan. Oh, Mr. President, 
if this duty is not imposed, I see the ruin of the American bee, 
the desolation of American industry, and broken-hearted 
8 all over the fair and once prosperous State of Cali - 
‘ornia, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator has entirely 
omitted the impending menace of competition from the Ger- 
man bee. 

Mr. STANLEY. I forgot that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There the mark has fallen so tremend- 
ously that no doubt the bee is able to live at far less cost than 
the American bee, and I have no doubt that this country will be 
flooded with a great importation of honey from Germany in 
consequence, if the Republican argument is valid. 

But, Mr. President, this has been a glorious day. The Good 
Book describes a country of prosperity as a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and this afternoon will be signalized by this 
Republican Senate in putting a higher tariff not only upon tha 
milk but upon the honey, so that even our prosperity is now to 
be subjected to a tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, the case is 
much worse than even the eloquent Senator from Kentucky or 
the able Senator from Nebraska describes it. The exports of 
honey are many times the imports. Compared with a total 
production of about 12,000,000 gallons of honey, we imported 
only 151,000 gallons. It is so insignificant. Our imports were 
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valued at $237,820 and the total American production was 
valued at about $50,000,000. 

The exports of honey, largely to Great Britain, it seems— 
21 per cent going to the United Kingdom—were 1,147,000 gal- 
lons in the nine months of 1921, valued at $141,100. In every 
one of the years 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921 the exports were 
much in excess of our imports. 

In addition, our imports do not compete at all with the 
American-made honey. Even the salubrious climate of Cuba 
does not permit the bee to produce honey that competes with 
American honey. It is very much inferior. It is a much 
lower grade honey. It is called “wild” honey, in contra- 
distinction to the cultivated honey of this country. We get 
back to these facts, that this is an industry producing in such 
large quantities that it exports a large amount of its produc- 
tion to foreign countries; that it is meeting with practically 
no competition from imports. No comparable product seeks to 
drive down the domestic price in the home market. There can 
be no justification whatever for an increase of 250 per cent. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if it is true that the cost of 
the production of honey to the bee or anybody else in foreign 
countries and in this country is practically the same; if the 
operation, the plant, the machinery, and so on, are practically 
the same, if the exports exceed the imports, I can see but one 
good reason why this duty is imposed. It may tend to lower the 
high cost of living, and enable our protectionist friends on the 
other side, in so far as honey is concerned, to keep their plat- 
form pledges, and lower the cost of living wherever it is pos- 
sible. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. 
from the Tariff Information: 

The great bulk of our imports consists in wild honey from the West 
Indies. It is lower in price and inferior in quality compared with the 
domestic production. It is chiefly used by large manufac g bakeries 
and confectioners. 

Mr. President, when it is considered that our domestic pro- 
duction is 200,000,000 pounds and our exports are larger than 
our imports, what benefits can the agricultural interests hope 
to obtain from this paragraph to compensate them for the in- 
creased duty upon the things they buy? 

Mr. President, I think this is so flagrant a case that we ought 
to have the yeas and nays on it, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I listened with certain 
qualified admiration to the grandiloquent tribute paid to the 
bee falling from the lips of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY]. He was good enough to make reference to the State 
whence I come. Of course, there is a great difference between 
our two States. It is quite true that the climate of California 
is very delightful. Indeed, it is the land of eternal sunshine, 
whereas Kentucky is the land of eternal moonshine. As for 
Nebraska, I doubt whether its inclement climate would suffer 
any kind of a bee to survive. But we are not concerned with 
the happiness of the individual bee, however facetious or witty 
that may appear to some to be. 

This is a very important industry, in which a great many 
American citizens, a great many in California and other of the 
American States, are engaged. Bees are not all wild as they 
are in Kentucky. They are somewhat domesticated, and it 
costs time and money to guard and protect them, all to the end 
that the product may be made available for human use. The 
cost of so doing in California and other American States is 
vastly more than the cost in other countries. 

In respect to this particular item, as suggested by the com- 
mittee, we are applying a doctrine which we think is economi- 
cally sound; that is to say, we are seeking to make profitable 
an American industry, by giving it adequate protection, in order 
that American men and women may enjoy that prosperity. My 
learned friend and I now differ radically—perhaps we shall 
always differ radically—as to the two theories of tariff legis- 
lation. He would have the honey of other countries come in 
free of duty, or with a very low rate of duty. I would impose 
a tariff duty necessary or sufficient to equalize the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad—and hence our firm, fixed difference 
of opinion. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the Senator any authenticated figures 
on the difference in cost of production for the educated and 
the uneducated bee—the domesticated and the wild bee? 


Let me read just a sentence 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, Mr. President, if my friend can 
come down from the heights of facetiousness—— 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not mean to be facetious. I am ask- 
ing it in all seriousness. The Senator has applied the time- 
worn standard of equalizing the cost of production at home 
and abroad. Has he any figures or does he know of anybody 
else that ever had any, to show the difference in the cost of 
producing honey from a bee that is domesticated and from a 
bee that is not—the difference between the little wild bee with 
the long sting in Cuba and the brown Italian bee with the short 
sting in California? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If that be argument, it is argument. 
I am dealing with those who engage in this legitimate and 
important American industry. I do not wish to detain the 
Senate by quoting here elaborate figures or statements show- 
ing the vast amount in pounds and in value of this product. 
It is considerable. It is not insignificant. It is important in 
quantity and the number of people who are engaged in the 
industry. It is the industry with which we are dealing, as I 
am sure my learned friend from Kentucky apprehends very 
clearly. As to the cost of the industry here and in Mexico 
and in Cuba, it would be a very easy matter to show that it 
costs more to produce honey per pound for the market in Cali- 
fornia, for example, than in Cuba or in Mexico. 

If the doctrine I am attempting to apply be time-worn, it is 
time-tested and time-defended; but I shall not undertake to 
defend that doctrine here and now. I content myself by say- 
ing that this rate of 8 cents per pound is not excessive, but 
less than adequate, applying the principles of protection, for 
which I stand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I believe I can put the 
statement which the Senator from California has just made 
into appropriate language. In fact, the thought of the disas- 
ter that is about to overtake the United States if we do not 
give the bee some protection has driven me to forgery and I 
suggest this: 

How doth the little foreign bee 
Destroy our home-made’ honey. 
He sends his product over here 
And takes away our money. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will reply to that poetic gem, Mr. 
President, by saying that I would preserve the American honey 
eater for the American honeybee. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, just for the sake of the 
record let me state that the production of honey in the United 
States is about 200,000,000 pounds. The import prices are from 
10 to 12 cents per pound. Therefore, 33 cents per pound would 
be equivalent to about 25 per cent ad valorem. The present 
duty is 10 cents per gallon. A gallon weighs 11.75 pounds. 
Therefore, the rate is a little less than 1 cent per pound. Under 
the Payne-Aldrich law there was a duty of 2 cents per pound. 
We were importing in 1910 about 1,000,000 pounds. Under the 
present law in 1920 we imported 9,000,000 pounds, showing a 
very considerable increase in the importation. 

Now, so far as the California honey is concerned I doubt if 
there is what might be called serious competition except in the 
matter of displacement, because the California honey is re- 
garded by all as being a very much superior honey, as it comes 
from flowers, and so forth, which are used there, and brings a 
much higher price in the market than the ordinary wild honey or 
the honey that is imported. The honey from the Gulf States, 
and especially the western portion, where they have many 
flowers of different kinds nearly all the year round, is very 
similar to that which comes from the Central American section, 
and there is some competition, of course, with that class of 
honey, because they both sell for about the same price. 

I simply give the data to indicate as nearly as I can about 
what the tariff means both as to ad valorem and as to the 
question of any competition. 

Mr. STANLEY, Mr. President $ 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand the competition, if there is 
any, it is not between the finer qualities of honey made in 
this country. There is no honey that comes in competition 
with the fine honeys made in the central States and in Cali- 
fornia. The competition is between the lower grades of honey, 
the wild honey and the cheaper honeys which are imported. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that is correct, so far as price Is 
concerned. 

Mr. STANLEY. And also so far as quality is concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To the extent that the product is dis- 
placed, there is some effect in the competition upon the value 
of the California product. There must necessarily be some, 
but the 25 per cent ad valorem duty is certainly not a high 


1922. 
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duty upon any honey or anything which may be regarded as 
a luxury. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, is there any question here 
of a compensatory duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Compensatory duty upon what? = 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand the Senator's bill puts a 
duty on buckwheat. Buckwheat is used by the honey bee in 
producing honey, and I was wondering whether a compensa- 
tory duty was partly responsible for raising the tariff on honey. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has made quite a number of 
similar remarks which, I think, while possibly they lend some 
amusement to Senators and others, do not add any more to 
the discussion than if he would suggest that by placing a duty 
on butter we are protecting the American cow against another 
cow and to deduce therefrom that we were making a distinc- 
tion between the standard of living of the American cow and 
another cow. We are, nevertheless, giving protection to the 
farmer who produces the butter. We are giving the agricul- 
turist, the farmer, the bee man, who uses his labor for the 
production of honey, a protection that we think is not exces- 
sive, but is decidedly fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON and Mr. STANLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I was simply going to submit a few remarks 
on the honey proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will yield to the Senator in order that 
he may make his remarks, because mine will deal more or less 
with statistics. 

Mr. STANLEY. I appreciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from California. 

Speaking in all seriousness and very briefly, if there were 
importers of honey who were in the business of producing 
honey, as a few people are in the United States, there might 
be some ground for the Senator’s very groundless fear—and I 
say it with all courtesy to my accomplished friend, the junior 
Senator from California. Honey is produced in this country, 
as the Senator from California well knows, by two kinds 
of bees and under two conditions. There is the old-fashioned 
wild black bee, the fierce black little animal that takes care 
of himself, He makes his honey in the woods. Now, the old 
farmers used to go out with a little conical bee gum, as they 
call them—they look a good deal like a stack of poker chips, 
but I know the Senator from California does not know what 
that is. They would capture a swarm of bees and put them in 
this gum and go and rob the gum when the time came. 

Some years ago bee raisers began cultivating the Italian 
bee. It is more domestic than the wild bee. The Italian bees 
are more easily swarmed and controlled, and in some climates 
they are fed in the winter. In many places the honey is pro- 
duced from buckwheat, which is sowed for that purpose. In 
other places. where the white clover is common, they make a 
fine quality of honey. It is a legitimate industry, of course, 
like anything else, 

But, as the Senator from North Dakota has said—and it is 
a fact—there is absolutely no honey of that kind imported into 
this country ; there is no competition whatever. The only honey 
that enters this country is the honey that comes into competi- 
tion with the cheap honey or the wild honey or the honey that 
is extracted from certain parts of the comb of the honey which 
is full of dead bees or is dark or discolored or otherwise not 
up to the standard. That honey is extracted from the comb 
and is used principally for making cakes and in bread and simi- 
lar things in the bakery shops. In the main it is only that cheap 
wild honey that comes into this country. 

The imposition of this duty is another illustration of the 
wickedness or of the stupidity or of the folly of this bill. The 
only purpose that this duty can possibly subserve is to enable 
the bee growers, like every other class in this country, to form 
an organization and to fix an artificially high price for honey. 
In the event they do so, it is proposed to say to them, “ Fix the 
price of this edible sweet, this necessity of life, as high as you 
please, and you have ready to hand a tariff wall that will cover 
it.” Neither the Senator from California nor any other Senator 
advocating this duty can show where there is a single bee in- 
dustry in the world which is shipping a pound of honey into this 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, we have had a very charm- 
ing and delightful interlude this afternoon. I wish to con- 
gratulate my friend from Kentucky and my friend from 
Nebraska upon the entertainment they have afforded us, even 
though it be at the expense of some of those I know very well 
who come knocking at the door of Congress asking protection 
for a legitimate industry in which they are engaged. Senators 
may indulge as they see fit in their humorous references to 


the bee; they may even reach the height which the Senator 
from Kentucky reached in descanting upon the bee, its labors, 
and the like, and their imaginative flights may even become 
poetic like those of the Senator from Nebraska; but, after all, 
let me assure the Senate there is a legitimate industry in this 
country engaged in the production of honey. It does meet 
with foreign competition and, meeting with foreign competi- 
tion, upon the theory upon which we on this side of the 
Chamber are acting, it is entitled to such protection as will 
enable the industry. to live. 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] indulged in 
some statistics and I think he was in error in confounding, 
perhaps, imports and exports. Imports into this country are 
computed in gallons, while exports from this country are com- 
puted in pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I tried to take that into 
consideration, I will say to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think, however, the manner in which the 
Senator from Massachusetts stated the figures as to gallons 
and pounds would lead his auditors to believe that each was 
of like measurement. > 

In April, 1922, the imports of honey into this country were 
more than double the exports from this country, and not only 
does that condition exist to-day but an industry which has been 
tbriving in the past—thriving, perhaps, upon California flowers 
and California sweets, thriving, of course, in that community 
under conditions which are incomparable with other condi- 
tions in all the world—has been of late threatened with de- 
struction and to-day is in a very serious condition. That Sena- 
tors may understand, let me respond to the humorous refer- 
ences of my friend from Nebraska and to those of the Senator 
from Kentucky by reading a telegram which came to me from 
Orange County, Calif. Says this telegram: 


REDLANDS, CALIF., April 18, 1922, 
Hon: HIRAM JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

April Government market report quotes South American honey 54 
cents pound New York. No foundation for claim this is inferior hone 
Present cost of production orange and sage honey M4 Sar read 16 
cents per pound. Freight to eastern market additional. Future out- 

Industry greatly appreciate further efforts 


look very discouraging. 
ORANGE BELT HONEY PRODUCERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


to increase tariff. 

That is a sample only of the telegrams which have come to 
me from those who are engaged in this industry in California. 
Because of that fact I asked the Finance Committee to in- 
crease the rate on honey in this bill from 8 to 4 cents a pound. 
In their wisdom the committee declined to do so. I recognize 
the utter futility of pressing the amendment which I pre- 
sented to the committee and which I also presented to the Sen- 
ate as well, with the Finance Committee opposing. So I have 
to be satisfied, though our people are not so, with the rate which 
is prescribed in the bill of 3 cents a pound. 

However, let me assure Senators who have had their laugh, 
in which I have joined, that this is not a matter of wild bees 
doing various things that Senators haye described so pleasantly 
and so delightfully to-day. This is a legitimate industry, a 
legitimate business, in which men have become engaged and in 
which and to which they have given the very best that was in 
them. To-day, because of importations of honey, those men 
find themselves confronted with disaster. That is not a matter 
for the laughter or the humor or the scorn of any man. My 
friends on the other side of the Chamber would be the last 
ones, I am sure, if they realized the conditions that exist in 
this industry, to indulge in any humor respecting the men and 
the women who are engaged in it or to indulge in any scornful 
utterances regarding their efforts. Those people are fighting 
for their very lives in this little industry of theirs, and, fight- 
ing for their lives in a legitimate industry, they come here 
asking for this protection. Three cents is not enough; 4 cents 
ought to be accorded them. I take the 3 cents because it is 
impossible, with the conditions confronting me here, to obtain 
more; but I beg of Senators on the other side of the Chamber, 
no matter how they may laugh at some of the items in this bill, 
no matter how they may laugh concerning the bee and its 
busy work, to keep in mind that after all it is a legitimate in- 
dustry, requiring and legitimately asking for and legitimately 
entitled to protection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee, on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll: 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
KINIXTI] to the senior Senator from Texas (Mr. CuLsegson], I 
vote “nay.” 
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Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on former votes as to my pair and its. trans- 
fer, I vote yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as heretofore with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as heretofore with regard to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote yea.” 

The roli call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FixrcHer] to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Rawson} and vote yea“ 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement as 
heretofore with regard to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
yeg,” F 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Making the same announcement as on 
former votes with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce the temporary absence 
from the Chamber of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son]. He is paired with the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Htxrns]. If the Senator from Mississippi were 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and al- 
low my vote to stand. 

Mr; CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Stertrye] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITA]. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—44. 
Ashurst Edge Ladd Pepper 
Ball Franee La Follette Phipps 
Borah Frelinghuysen Lenroot Poindexter 
Broussard Tonys Shortridge 
Bursum Hale MeCumber Smoot 
Calder Johnson McKinley Sutherland 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. McLean Townsend 
Capper Jones, Wast. McNary Wadsworth 
Colt Ke! Nelson Warren 
Cummins Kendrick New! Watson, Ind. 
Curtis Keyes Norbeck Willis 
NAYS—14, 
Caraway Overman Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Harris Pittman Stanley Watson, Ga. 
Hitchcock Pomerene Trammell 
Sheppard 1 Underwood 
NOT VOTING—38. 

Brandegee Gerry Nicholson Smith 
Crow Glass Norris Spencer 
Culberson Harreld Oddie Stanfield 
Dial Harrison Owen Sterling 
Dillingham eflin Page Swanson 
du Pont McCormick Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins McKellar Rawson Weller 

t Moses Reed Williams 
Fernald Myers son 
Fletcher New Shields 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire at this time to 
ask unanimous consent that when the Senate closes its session 
on this calendar day it recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have here the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. I ask the Senator from North Dakota if he 
will lay aside the tariff bill in order to permit its consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the tariff bill may be tem- 
porarily laid aside for the consideration of the deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT... Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 12090) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. ~ 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 

sider the bill, 


Is there objection? The Chair 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN OIL COMPANIES. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield to me, from the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment Senate Resolution 311, for 
the investigation of certain oil companies, and ask that it go 
to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received and placed on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for the pas- 
sage of this resolution? If it provokes any discussion I shall 
not insist. It merely asks for certain information. 

Mr. WARREN. If it provokes no discussion, I will consent, 

Mr. KING. It asks for certain information from the Federal 
Trade Commission in regard to the Duteh Shell Oil Co. and 
3 corporations that are acquiring interests in the United 

tates, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by the Senate and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission investigate and report 
to the Senate respecting the ownership by 8 who are not citizens 
of the United States of the shares of the Union Oil Co., a corporation 
ef Delaware; the Union Oil Co., a corporation of California; and the 
Shell Oil Co. a ration of California; the interrelations between 


corporations ; interest of said co tions in other corpora- 
tions in the United States; whether or not Great Britain, the British 
Dominions, Holland, Rumania, or other countries ha oil lands 
within their territories Am with 


respect to the ownership of oil lands, or with respect to the ownership 
of shares in corporations which are a soo to exploit and develo’ 
oil lands or engage in the production o troleum ; acreage of oi 
lands in the United States which is held by lease or otherwise by said 
Union Oil Co., a corporation of Delaware; the Union Oil Co., a cor- 
poration of California; and the Shell Oil Co., a corporation of Califor- 
nia, and their subsidiary and affiliated companies; the acreage of oil 
has been — by said corporations or any of them 
ear; and what measures are being pursued by said 
extend their holdings of oil lands within the 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12090) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, with amendments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 2, line 9, after the numerals “ $271,000,” to insert a colon 
and the following: 


Provided, That the appropriation for the public printing and binding 


for the fiscal year 1922 is hereby made available until expended for pay- 
ment of the cost of ig N e mapa’ tunnels and conduits, laying 
pipes and cables, and for all other expenses, eT A labor and mate- 
12888 to connect the Capitol power plant with the Government 
Printing Office for the purposes herein provided. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee. I suppose the dis- 
tinguished chairman has already secured permission to have tle 
committee amendments considered first. I agree with the Sen- 
ator in that, and I am glad he has done that; but unfortunately 
my colleague [Mr. CAMERON] and I are obliged, on a matter 
that is very important, to leave the Chamber soon. I have an 
amendment which is simply a reappropriation of an appropria- 
tion that is carried in the Indian bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the matter. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator send up his amendment and let it be read. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask to have the amendment read. 

Mr. WARREN. I join in the request, on account of what the 
Senator stated, that it is necessary for him to leave the Chamber. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator on behalf of my col- 
league and myself, and I thank the committee also for their con- 
sideration in permitting this matter to be disposed of at this 


time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona offers an 
amendment, which will be stated. é 
The READING CLERK, On page 12, after line 10, it is proposed 

to insert the following: 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
That the $150,000 reimbursable appropriated by section 2 of the act 


$ 
of February 14, 1920 (41 Stat. L., p. 417), for completing the construc- 
tion of a dam with bridge superstructure and the necessary controlling 


1922. 


propriated for the fiscal year 1923 for such purposes. 


Mr. WARREN. The Senate committee has considered that 


amendment, and has no objection to it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 


reading of the bill. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 


Was, on page 2, after line 20, to insert: 
SENATE, 
To enable the Secreta: 


per annum, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, after the amendment just agreed 


to, to insert: 


Far additional compensation Bering the fiscal year 1923 to the 
0 


clerk of the Committee on Appropriat 
The amendment was agreed to. 


ms, $1,000. 


The next amendment was to insert, after the amendment 


just agreed to, the following: 
For expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate, 


including compensation to stenographers to committees, at such rate 
fixed by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 


as ma, 
Expenses of the Senate, but not exceeding $1.25 per printed page, 
$25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert, after the amendment just 
agreed to, the following: 
Kon stationery for Senators, committees, and officers of the Senate, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire if these amend- 


ments have been printed? 

Mr. WARREN. They have not, Mr. President. The Sena- 
tor probably understands the situation—namely, that unless 
we pass this bill almost immediately it will have to go over 
for two months or more, and some of this money is needed 
right away. The situation in the other House is such that 
the bill must be passed to-night, so that it may be printed 
with the amendments and be ready for the conferees in the 
morning. For this reason the committee had not the time to 
accomplish the printing and the amendments offered are in 
typewriting. 


Mr, KING. No doubt that condition is very satisfying to. 


the Senators who have passed upon these items. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘These are the regular items asked for by 
the disbursing office, and are made necessary by legislation 
passed from day to day asking for investigations, and so forth. 

Mr. KING. How much is added in dollars and cents in the 
aggregate? 

Mr. WARREN. The items are separated. There is $50,000 
for miscellaneous purposes, $30,000 for printing, I believe, 
$2,000 for printing speeches, and so on. It is in pursuance 
of an estimate from the office which takes care of our accounts. 
The Senate asked for so many investigations that $150,000 
will not quite cover this class of expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1922. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, after the amendment just agreed to, to insert: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the amendment just agreed 
to, to insert: 

For folding speeches and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per 
thousand, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the amendment just agreed 
to, to insert: 

For fuel, ofl, cotton waste, and adyertising, exclusive of labor, $250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the amendment just agreed 
to, to insert: 


For driving, maintenance, and operation of an automobile for the 
Vice President, $400, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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works, for diverting water from the Gila River for the irrigation of 
Indian land on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz., is hereby reap- 


0 of the Senate to pay from the appropriation, 
“For compensation of officers, clerks, messengers, and others,” for the 
fiscal year 1923, to the financial clerk in the office of the Secretary of 
the Senate, a sum sufficient to make the salary of the position $4,500 
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The next amendment was, under the heading Department of 

insurance,” on page 6, after line 3, to insert: 
RENT COMMISSION, 

For salaries and expenses authorized by section 103, title 2, of the 
“Food control and the District of Columbia rents act,” approved Octo- 
ber 22, 1919, as amended by the act n August 24, 1921, extend - 
ing the rent commission until May 22, 1922, and the act approved May 
22, 1922, extending the said commission until May 22, 1924, fiscal year 
1923, $72,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, under the heading “ Gen- 
eral Accounting Office,” after line 23, to insert: 

For necessary employees to enable the General Accounting Office to 
audit the accounts for the monthly payment of pensions, as follows: 
Four clerks at $1,400 each, 8 clerks at $1,200 each, 5 clerks at $1,000 
728840 clerks at $900 each, and 1 messenger at $840, fiscal year 1923, 

„540. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator the reason for this appropriation, which seems to 
project itself into 1923? 

Mr. WARREN, That is because of late legislation, in which 
the Senator and others probably participated, in which it is 
required that all pensions shall be paid monthly instead of quar- 
terly; and legislation of that kind requires this number of em- 
ployees. The amendment has been duly recommended and 
comes down from the Bureau of the Budget as a necessity, 
There are some other items of the same general nature. We go 
on legislating here from time to time without thinking where 
We are going to land; but the Appropriations Committee has a 
duty to appropriate under the law and has to appropriate, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the Senator's observation 
is quite accurate, that we go ahead here appropriating without 
thinking what we are doing. That is one of the complaints 

Mr. WARREN. I did not quite say that. I said that we go 
ahead legislating, which requires appropriations afterwards. 

Mr. KING. Even with the qualification which the Senator 
has made, his statement is true; and I think we appropriate or 
pass legislation without thinking where the money is coming 
from. One distinguished Senator said that it was not the busi- 
ness of the House or of the Senate to inquire where the money 
was coming from ; that it was the duty of the Finance Committee 
to raise the money, and that it is our duty to spend it. I know 
that the Senator from Wyoming tries to conserve the interests 
of the Treasury, but I do not think it can be said of the Senate, 
and if it were not improper I would say that it could not be said 
of the House, that we conserve the Public Treasury very much, 
I wish there were more economy, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was 
to insert after the amendment just agreed to the following: 


Contingent expenses: For office supplies (including stationery) and 
equipment, repairs, and maintenance, and miscellaneous items in con- 
nection with the audit of monthly pension payments by the General Ac- 
counting Office, fiscal year 1923, 83.577. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, to strike out lines 3 to 
15, both inclusive, in the following words: 

Allotments of appropriations for medical and hospital services may 
be made during the fiscal year 1923 by the Unite. States Veterans’ 
Service for the care of 


p Ts * 
regular and reserve commissioned officers of the United States Public 
Health Service, clerical help in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
including all 3 regular and reserve commissioned officers and 
others heretofore or hereaft 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 1, to insert: 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to use any balance 
remaining in the appropriation for “ Salaries, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1922, to pay Salaries of any employees of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the month of June, 
1922, until such time as anticipated reimbursements shall have been 
received from officers of the department overseas. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, on page 11, under the heading of 
“Interior Department, Office of the Secretary,” after line 7, to 
insert: 


That portion of the appropriation for the Government Printing Office 
for the fiscal year 1922 which may “be necessary to execute printing 
and binding for the Interior Department under orders placed with the 
Public Printer during the fiscal year 1922, within the total allotments 
to the Interior Department, Geological Survey, and Patent Office for 
that fiscal year, is hereby reappropriated and made ayailable during the 
fiscal year 1923 for that purpose, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 11, under the heading 
„General Land Office,” line 17, to strike out “ $5,726.85," and 
to insert in lieu thereof $16,726.85.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, after line 17, 
under the heading General Land Office,” to insert: 


Registers and reecivers: For salaries and commissions of ters 
of district land offices and receivers of public moneys at land 
offices, at not exceeding $3,000 per annum each, fiscal. year 1923, 


$45,850; for clerk hire, rent, and other incidental expenses of the dis- 
trict Jand offices, including the expenses of depositing publie money, 
fiscal year 1023, $40,000; in all, $85.850. 


Mr. KING: Mr. President, I inquire the reason for this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. WARREN, I am glad to tell the Senator. 

In the Interior Department appropriation bill your commit- 
tee were weak enough, perhaps, to agree with some economy 
proposed. on the part of the House. It was proposed to close 
a portion of the land offices in the United States, and the legis- 
lation was so passed; but the House and Senate have concluded 
since then that it was an error and that it ought not to have 
been done, and they have by legislation attempted to cure that 
defect, and a large proportion of those offices will remain open 
during the coming year; and this amendment is to provide the 
necessary money. It would have been in the original Interior 
Department appropriation bill if it had not been stricken out. 
It would have been that.much larger in, the Interior Depart- 
ment bill. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that a number of land offices 
were closed, and L believe that some which are open ought to 
be closed. 

Mr. WARREN. The authority rests with the Secretary of 
the Interior to do that at any time; but this was compulsory, 
as it came over to the Senate, and was allowed to pass both the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Senate bill 3425, which we passed on June 10, 
1922, created these land offices which had been by law abolished. 

Mr. KING. I did not know that had been passed. It was 
passed when I was out of the Chamber, 

Mr. WARREN. An explanation is due the Senator, because 
it appeared as if it were out of character. It was to remedy a 
fault. 

Mr. KING. Has it become a law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the conference report will be here to- 
night from the House. I expect it here every moment; This 
bill has been held up for some time in order that we might 
know whether that was going to pass or not. 

Mr. KING. I want to say to my colleague that unless some 
very good reasons are shown for the adoption of the conference 
report when it is presented, there will be some opposition to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the bill does not pass, the money will not 
be used; but if it does become a law, then we will.have to have 
this appropriation in order to pay the expenses. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not ask for the con- 
sideration of that conference report until full opportunity is 
given to examine it. I do not want it brought up to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not over here yet. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was on page 11, line 24, to strike out “fifteen” and to insert 
“ thirty-five,” on page 11, line 25, to strike out “ eighty-four” 
and insert in lieu thereof “sixty-four”; and on page 12, line 
2, to strike out “$211,830” and in lieu insert $219,880," so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

PENSION OFFICE, 


of the act of May 3, 1922, for the monthly payment of ag ele at 
ws: Three supervising clerks, at 06 000 

each, 45 at $1,400 each, 64 at 

; assistant messengers, at 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was 
on page 12, after line 19, to insert: 
JUDICIAL, 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, 


For the salary of the reporter from November 1, 1921, to June 30, 
1922, $5,335.33; and for his expenses during that period for profes- 
sional and clerical assistance an l to be paid upon vouchers 
sipped by him and approved by the Chi Justice, $2,833.33; in all 
$7,666.66, from which shall be deducted such sums as may have been 
paid or allowed to the reporter for work done in the preparation for 
printing and binding of reports of decisions rendered since the opening 
of 50 Sormeni 192 t — of the 8 A 

or the salary o e reporter for e fiscal year 1923, $8,000; 
and for his expenses for professional and clerical Sow Pedia 2 Sta- 
tlonery during that fiscal Jus to be paid 1 vouchers signed by him 
and approved by the Chief Justice, 500; all, $11,500, 


nited States and advance pam 


Mr. KING. I observe that this is for a year which has 


passed. 

Mr. WARREN. Part of it is passed, and part of it will be for 
next year. It provides differently for the pay of the reporter, 
because formerly he was partly paid like court clerks, who paid 
themselves out of fees, which would now go into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous funds. On the other hand, the reporter. is 
paid a salary and certain expenses provided for in the same 
way. The bill providing for this has passed. I do not see the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We investigated this matter. It is what 
ought to have been done years ago. It saves the Government 
considerable expense in the printing of these reports. An in- 
vestigation was made of the law-book concern which has been 
selling these books for at least $2.50, and wanted to raise the 
price to $3. 

They had a contract with the reporter, and the reporter was 
getting twelve or fifteen thousand dollars each year: This 
stops all that and will give the Government the benefit. We 
will print the reports in the Government Printing Office and 
give employment to labor here in Washington and will print 
the reports at about half the cost at which they have been 
printed heretofore, 

Mr, SMOOT. Six or seven years ago this same question.was 
brought up in the Senate, and some of us thought at that time 
that it ought to be done to save that amount of money; but there 
were statements made before the Senate to the effect that this 
work required secrecy, that we could not get it done at the 
Government Printing Office, and so forth, and it was not done, 
Now we are trying to save this money, 

Mr. WARREN. The law seems to be a very good one, and 
this is entirely regular. 

Mr. KING. I observed the report some time ago of a con- 
troversy in which a distinguished Member of Congress from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jonson] submitted some statements which 
seemed to indicate that the reporter had been either charging 
too much or obtaining too much from the sale of the books, 

Without expressing any opinion as to the merits of that con- 
troversy, may I inquire of the Senator whether this adjusts 
the matter? 

Mr. OVERMAN. This corrects all that. Instead of getting 
$15,000 he will get $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add, after the amendment just 
agreed to, the following, with a heading Navy Department”: 


Payment of court costs: 
For 


avy Department, in the e Court of the Dis- 
triet a Conna in which suit judgment was rendered in favor of the 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment: was to insert, after the amendment just 
agreed to, with a side head, Damage claims,” the following: 


To pay the claims adjusted and determined by the Navy Department 
under the naval appropriation act for the fiscal r 1911 on account 
of damages occasioned to private property by collisions with vessels of 
— tt 8 Navy ang rege which = . 8 responsible, 
cer o Congress in Senate Document No. second session 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress, $3,995.06. 2 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert, following the last amend- 
ment, the head Naval Establishment and the side head 
“Scrapping of nayal vessels” and the following: 


For necessary expenses in connection with the care and preservation 
of ships whose construction has been suspended pending the takin 
effect of the treaty limiting naval armaments, and for expenses o 
nanala 8 and inventorying material on hand or in course 
of fabrication for said vessels, including charges for freight, mileage, 
telegraph and tel ne tolis; and clerical and technical services, an 
toward payment of bills of subcontractors for material already com- 
pleted for these vessels, $5,000,000, to be available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, to insert the side head “ Reim- 
bursement of Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co.” and the fol- 
lowing: 

For reimbursement to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., for ex- 
penses incurred under contract dated March 27, 1919, for erection of 


radio towers at Croix de Hins, Gironde, France, and allowed by th 
General Accounting Office February 8, 1922, $2,167.24, siege 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, to insert the side head Naval air 
station site, Camp May, N. J.,” and the following: 

Compensation for pro taken over by the President for the naval 
air station site at 9 N. J., in addition to the amount now 
available, $180,930. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Treasury 
Department,” on page 13, after line 18, to insert the following 
with a subhead, “Office of the Secretary”: 

Assistant to the Secretary, to perform such duties in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as may be prescribed: by the Secretary, fiseal 
year 1923, $5,000, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether this is an additional 
office that was created? 

Mr. WARREN. It is an office which was vacant when we 
passed the regular bill, so we left out $5,000 and thereby saved 
85,000. It is now desired to fill the office, and I think it is very 
necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 26, to insert 
a subhead, Tux Simplification Board,” and the following: 

For expenses of the Tax Simplification Board established in the 
Treasury Department under the provisions of section 1327 of the rev- 
enue act of 1921, approved November 23, 1921, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, as authorized under Paragraph 2 (e) of said 
zet and section, $7,500, this amount, and also the $3,500 appropriated 
for expenses of the Tax Simplification Board by the second deficiency 
act of March 20, 1922, being available for personal and other services 
and expenses in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. 

The amendment was.agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, at the top of page 14, under the subhead Mints and 
assay offices,” to insert: 

Office of the Director of the Mint: For contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of the Mint, to be expended! under the direction of the director; 
for assay laboratory chemicals, fuel, materials, balances, w ts, and 
other necessaries, including books, periodicals, specimens of coins, ores, 
and incidentals, fiscal year 1921, 36.08. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert, following the amend- 
ment just agreed to: 

For examination of mints, ses in es mints for the pur- 
pose of superintending the annual settlements, for special examina- 
tions and for the collection of statistics: relative to the annual produc- 
tion and consumption of the precious metals in the United States, 
fiscal year 1921, $10.80. 

The amendment was agreed to.. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 16, to in- 
sert: 

PUBLIC HeaLem Suervicn.. 
NATIONAL HOME FOR LEPERS. 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to continue in effect the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for the care and 
treatment of persons afflicted with leprosy, and to prevent the spread 
of leprosy in the United 5 Lr pe approved February 3, 1917, fiscal 
year 1923, $100,000: Provided, That a statement showing the expendi- 
tures made under this and former appropriations for this shall 
be submitted to Congress on or before December 1, 1922. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, WARREN, Mr. President, I wish now to offer per- 
sonnally an amendment which has been duly considered, but as 
it might seem to contain legislation I offer it as an individual 
Senator and ask that it may be read. I hope that it will be 
unanimously accepted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapinc CLERK. Following the amendment just agreed 
to the Senator from Wyoming moves to insert the subhead, 
Immigration Service Hospital, Ellis Island, N. X.,“ and the 
following: 

el and maintenance of 1 
al in the M 8 


partment appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923, is also made avail- 
able to — 4 the Public Health Service to operate the hospital of the 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 14, after line 21, to insert a subhead, Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau,“ and the following: 

Salaries and e ses, Federal Farm Lean Board (reimbursable) : 
For salaries of four reviewing appraisers at not to exceed $5,000: each 

annum, and the traveling expense of such reviewing app 
Reni year 1923, in 9 : Provided, That on the Ist day o 
January, 1923, and the 30th day of June, 1923, the Fed 
Board shall assess the salaries and c: of 
provided for, and 2 the 
several Federal land banks and joint-stock land banks in proportion to 
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the gross assets of such. banks at such time, and the funds collected by 
such assessment shall be covered e Treasury as miscella: 


NOIDEA into thi neous 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the 
Senator whether there is any law authorizing the creation of 
these five new positions. I know some time ago I had the 
matter up with some members of the board, and I understood 
from them that they had abandoned ‘the idea of creating these 
positions, : 
Mr. WARREN. What does the Senator mean by positions? 
Mr. KING. Reviewing appraisers at $5,000 a year, 
Mr. WARREN, I have heard’ of it, and I know the appraisers 
in the different localities are doing this work. This is reim- 


bursable to enable them to make use of the money for the 


appraisers’ office: 

Mr. KING. T shall not object to the amendment’ on the 
ground that it is general legislation. It may be that it is a wise 
protection to have a supervisory agency to check up the ap- 
praisements made by the locat appraisers, because it is quite 
conceivable: that the local appraisers might be inclined to look 
with great favor upon local valuations. 

Mr. WARREN. I happen to have had communication with a 
new bank that was established during the past year and I 
know as soon as they opened they had to assent to the appoint- 
ment of an appraiser in chief by the Government, independent 
entirely of the local appraisers, to check up and pass upon ap- 
praisements, and to go into the field so that he might know we 
were receiving a proper appraisement, 

Mr. GLASS. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
8 the amendment was sent up by the Federal Farm Loan 

a 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, yes; it was sent up by the board. The 
chairman of the board sent it up to us: 4 

Mr. KING. I am still not enlightened as to whether this is 
new legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. No; it is a payment of money for additional 
appraisers. for new banks, and making it available now instead 
of asking the men to do work without regular pay; itis to pay 
as we go and it is reimbursable. 

The amendment was agreed to; * 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 


Was. on page 15. after line 5, to insert: 


Relief of John Burke: To enable the Secretary. of the Treasury to 
in private act No. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, following the amendment just 
agreed to, to insert, under the snbhead “ Public buildings“: 


Cape Charles (Va.) Quarantine Station: For Pap br si to the Empire- 
Machinery & Supply Corporation, of Norfolk, a., for balance due on 
account of materials furnished in connection with construction opera- 
. the Cape Charles quarantine station, Craney Island, Va., 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 8, to insert, 
under the subhead “Medical and hospital department,” the 
following: 

For amount a a to pay adjudicated award for lands condemned 
for- use by the War Department at Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, $44,109.22. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 15, before the 
words “the American” to insert “for the use of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. — 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 3, to increase 
total appropriation for settlement of claims from “ $3,203,000" 
to. “ $4,103,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 7, to strike ont 
= $30,000” and insert $48,500,” so as to make the additional 
proviso read: 

Provided further; That in the event any commission’ or authorized 
committee is sent abroad to a the claims mentioned herein, such 

(not to exceed $48,500) as are necessary for such commission 
or committee properly to perform its duties shall be payable from the 
funds herein extended, including traveling expenses. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, at the end of line 9, 
after the word “including,” to insert: 


x 7 uon of employees in the United States and abroad, the cost of 
ne 


supplies, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 19, at the end of line 13, 
and before the period, to insert a colon and the following addi- 
tional proviso: 

Provided further, That of the total amount herein nded, a sum 
of not exceeding $900,000 may be applied to settlement of claims in 
admiralty under the provisions of e act entitled “An act to give 
indemnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,” approved 
April 18, 1918, arising from the operation of the Army Transport 
Service in foreign waters. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator what 
this refers to? 

Mr, WARREN. This is not a new appropriation. The ap- 
propriation has already been made, as other matters have been 
made heretofore, in the settlement of certain claims abroad. 
The amendment refers to amounts where they have been ad- 
judicated and where the language is changed so that they can 
be handled abroad and also handled here in America. It is 
more convenient to handle some of them here. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 20, after the 
numerals “ 857 and before the comma, to insert: 

And Senate Document No. 222, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 25, to strike out 
“ $22,844.32 ” and insert “ $104,418.88,” so as to read: 

Judgments, United States courts: * * Under the United States 
Housing Corporation, $104,418.88. 7 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 1, in the total, to 
strike out “ $120,243.26” and insert $201,817.82.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 24, after the 
numerals “356” and before the comma to insert “ and Senate 
Documents Numbered 221 and 226.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

The next amendment was, in the items under “ Judgments, 
Court of Claims,” on page 21, line 1, to strike out “ $334,156.83 ” 
and insert $367,655.05,” so as to read: 

Under the War Department, $367,655.05. 


The amendmegt was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 4, to strike out 
„ $1157.94” and insert “ $17,927.02,” so as to read: 

Under the Post Office Department, $17,927.02. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 4, to insert: 

Under the Department of Justice, $2,552.84. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 5, to insert: 

Under the United States Housing Corporation, $18,880.55. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, in line 6, after the 
ig “in all,” to strike out “ $472,683.60” and insert $584,- 

29.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, The Secretary has reached in the reading 
the subtitle “ Audited claims.” I wish to say that those stand 
as they came from the House, and are all in the general nature 
of judgments and are hardly open to any amendment or con- 
sideration. I ask that the reading in detail may be dispensed 
with and that they may be accepted as given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 4, to insert: 

AUDITED CLAIMS, 

Sec. 3. That for th ent of the following claims, fi 
due by the General ‘Adcounting Office under 1 . Wee 
ances of which have been exhausted or carded: to the lus fund 
under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, and 
under appropriations heretofore treated as permanent, being for the 
service of the fiscal year 1919 and prior years, unless otherwise stated 
and which have been certified to Congress under section 2 of the act 
of July 7, 1884, as 8 set forth in Senate Document No. 219, re- 

ae to Congress at its present session, there is appropriated as 

ollows : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For Coast Guard, $182.48. 

For pay, ete., commissioned officers and pharmacists, Public Health 
Service, $254.44. 

For mechanical equipment for public buildings, $21.67. 

For general expenses of public ildings. 55 cents. 

For operating supplies for public buildings, $3.75. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 


For increase of compensation, Military Establishmen 
For registration and selection for military service, $ 
For Signal Service of the Army, $23,872.50. 
For pay, and so forth, of the Army, $122.29. 
For mileage to officers and contract — $5.60. 
For general ap ropra nong Quatermass er Corps, 3 
For transportation of the Army and its supplies, $12. 

72.817 ae ies, services, and transportation, Quartermaster Corps, 
817.01. 


6.41. 
„398.10. 


For medical and hospital department, 849. 
I $ 
r n ry train camps, $29.28, 
For armament of fortifications, $10,500.22, 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


For pay, miscellaneous, $42.62. 
For aviation, Navy, $222.78, 
For pay, Marine Corps, $12.97. 


3 eatin maintenance, Quartermaster’s Department, Marine Corps, 
For transportation, Bureau of Na tion, $417.23. 


For ordnance and ordnance stores, Bureau of ördnan 4 
For pay of the Navy, $3.182.12. e 
For provisions, Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, B 
For maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $91.39. 
For freight, Bureau of Supplies and „Accoun $5,220,831. 
For engineering, Bureau of Steam Engineering, $298. 
= INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 

or Indian schools, su 10, 
For industrial work en ik 155 timber, $12.50. 


For support of Si 
eae 6555 oux of different tribes, subsistence and civiliza- 


STATE DEPARTMENT. 

‘or transportation of diplomatic and consular offi 60. 

For contingent Fee n missions, $123.86..." ci 
emergencies arising in t Diplomatic and Consular Service, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES. 
For salaries and expenses, Committee on Public Information, $15.50, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Fisheries, 54 cents. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 94. 
national security and defense. Department of Labor. 34.52 
For war labor administration, $9.60. A 
miscellancous expenses, Bureau of Naturalization, 95 cents. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
For books for judicial officers, $5. 
POSTAL SERVICE. 
railroad transportation, $41,101.65. 
Rural 8 Service, 8153.47. 
For balances due foreign countries, $128,672.87. 
For power boat and airplane service, $6.60. 
For compensation of postmasters, $23.07, 
For freight on stamped paper and mail bags, $160. 
For temporary clerk hire, 33.50. 
For star route service, $14.82. 
For specat delivery fees, $3.36. 
rks, first and second class poe offices, $156.17. 
elivery carriers, $492.22. 
Mail Service, $127.96. 
For indemnities, international registered mail, 815.18. 

For indemnities, domestic mail, $13.50. 

For star route service, Alaska, $255. 

For mail bags and equipments, $700.26. 

For shipment of supplies, $12.26. 

Total, audited claims, section 3, $229,624.19. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 34, line 5, to strike out the numeral “3” and in- 
sert “ 4,” so as to read: “ Sec. 4.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 9, after line 23, insert the 
following: 

For the investigation, improvement, encouragement, and determina- 
tion of the adaptability to different soils and climatic conditions of 

ns, almonds, persian walnuts, black walnuts, hickory nuts, butter- 
nuts, chestnuts, filberts, and other nuts, and for methods of growing, 
harvesting, packing, shipping, storing, and utilizing the same, fiscal 
years 1922 and 1923, $5,000. 

Mr. WARREN This is to cure a fault in the Agricultural 
appropriation bill, which was supposed to contain this pro- 
vision. It is, of course, legislation, but the committee are 
favorable if there is no objection to it. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. . I desire to offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 9, line 23, insert the following: 

For conducting such investigations of the nature and means of com- 
munication of the disease of citrus canker, and for applying such meth- 
ods of eradication or control of the disease as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary, and cooperation with such 
authorities of the States concerned, organizations of growers, or indi- 
viduals as he may deem necessary to accomplish such purpose, $150,000 ; 
and, in the discretion of the e of Agriculture, no expenditures 
shall be made for these purposes until a sum or sums at least equal to 
such expenditures shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or contrib- 
uted by State, county, or local authorities or by individuals or organi- 
zations for the accomplishment of such purposes : Provided, That no part 
of the money herein appropriated shall be used to pay the cost or value 
of trees or other property injured or royed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I need not say that this is sus- 
ceptible of being construed as legislation; of course, it is legisla- 


1922. 
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tion. But it is a matter of emergency, and I understand that it 
is considered of importance by several of the States. I have no 
objection to offer, provided unanimous consent of the Senate 
may be given for its introduction. I do not know whether it 
an be protected in conference, but the committee have no hos- 
tility toward it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to have spread upon the RECORD a 
letter from the Department of Agriculture recommending the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 28, 1922. 


Hon. Park TRAMMELL, 
United States Renate. 


bill, page 
$150,000." 


The Bureau of Plant Industry, as qo know, is deeply interested 
this matter, and I am very glad ‘or this opportunity to comment on 
present situation as it appears to us to upon the eventual sue- 
cess of the campai for eradicating citrus canker from this country. 
It had been our understanding that consideration of all appropriations 
needed during the new fiscal year would be delayed until er the Ist 
of July. In view of the intention of the House to recess in the near 
fu'ure consideration of any increase in funds for the eradication of 
citrus canker might, of course, be so seriously delayed as to occasion 
a breakdown in the eradication $ 
Although from the outset it has been realized that the attempt to 
eradicate a virulent bacterial disease was an ee of unusual 
difficulty, the success which has attended the work during the past four 
years had led us to believe that the disease had been so largely elimi- 
nated that very material decreases in the inspection force, working not 
only in Florida but throughout the Gulf region, was possible. The bis- 
tory of the disease is, perbaps, effectively summarized by a statement 
of the Federal appropriations made for fighting citrus canker in co- 
operation with the Gulf States: 


Appropriations for citrus canker. 


Urgent deficiency, January, 1915. x å 
Urgent deficiency, February, 1916. — 300; 
Agricultural appropriation : 


RONG a E E ———— — 250,000 
1918 ($180,000 immediately available 430, 000 
. — — — 99998 
29889.——7ç§5—5ð— — a m me mae 196, 320 
1921 è—y— ——— eorenenesie 720 
CC OLS ae EOS ̃ĩ⅛ò (. —— 720 
1 — — ꝛ— — —v — 30, 000 

Total — 1. 680; 760 


Unfortunately, it would now oreo that we have been somewhat 
overconfident of our success and t by the rapid reductions recom- 
mended in the last two years we had actually lost some ground, which 
result not only in individuals losing money, through the spread 
of the infection, but aiso undoubtedly would delay the final completion 
of — eradication al or 8 u of May Keg 13 ot — 
Lanker in the v 0 avie, Broward um a., was repor 
This epidemic has affected approximately 700 trees, and the most 
serious problem in connection with this outbreak is not the number 
of infected trees, although this is by far the most extensive outbreak 
that we have had to deal with for several years, but the fact that 
workmen have gone from pi es now known to be infeeted to 
roperties located at more or less distant points. Barlier experience 
the canker work leads us to ali of such properties under 
suspicion, 

This is the second canker pocket to be found in Florida, although 
the one found under somewhat similar circumstances last year was 
more isolated and bad not resulted in such serious loss the time 
it was discovered. Two small outbreaks of canker have n found 
in Mississippi during the past two years, although neither of these 
have been of cient size to make them commercially so dangerous, 
One small pocket outbreak was discovered during the 
Alabama, and scattered cases of canker are known s 
Louisiana mea Texas, ; 5 T 3 

The hea osses resulting from such an outbreak as the present one 
at Davie, a., show that our plans for gradual} out the 
scattered canker pockets is likely to prove more costiy to the State and 
Federal funds, as well as to individual citrus 9 than would a 
somewhat more adequately financed inspection campaign. With the 
funds available from State and other sources in Florida and throu, 
out the Gulf region, the sum you have proposed for the eradi: 
activities might prove to be adequate. After a very careful consid- 
eration of the matter, however, our experts are of the opinion that it 
would be in the interests of econo to urge an appropriation of 

194,000 for enlarging the canker era work during the coming 

scal year. This recommendation is made with the 3 that 
it is in the interests of Florida, as well as of the Gulf on as a 
whole, to push to completion as rapidly as possible the canker eradi- 
cation campagn. Appropriation of $194,000 would, therefore, contem- 
plate material increase in the work in Texas, Louisiana, Mississi 
and Alabama, as well as in Florida, if such a sum can be pro 4 


Two methods of meeting the present r me to de- 
eration provision | 
vities substantiali 


t season in 
to occur in 


serve attention: First, the immediate 
of funds for supporting the canker eradication acti 
‘as autlined e amendment submitted 
10276, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; porary 
canker activities under the authority for interchange of 
for the coming fiscal 


i| appears to be no just reason why should suffer 
4 exercising due diligence and care ju the conduct of his office. 
Respectfull 


I am raising this 
priatións Committee, and my further action in this matter will be in 


question with the chairman of the Senate Appro» 


accordance with sugges: 
Mian tions. 
Henry C. WALLACE, Scoretary. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
which is subject to a point of order, but which T think will not 
be objected to by the committee, to reimburse officers of the Gov- 
ernment who paid the rent of their offices in the Panama Canal 
Zone when they should not have been required to do 80. A bill 
covering the matter has already passed the Senate, as drafted 
by the War Department, and is recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprina Curex. On page 13, after line 18, insert: 


That the Secretary of the T: be, is hereby, authorized 

and directed to refund. to aiken eae "of $280.02, 

g the ard or rent 

of quarters while holding the office of marshal of the district of the 
Canal Zone, 


while holding the office of district 1 of the Canal Zon 
ds or maintenance an 


master of the Panama 
Mele: 


pan to Charles R. Williams 
m 


from 
office of district attorney of 
wim 


tbe amount collected for rent u Rieti while holding the office of 


e. 

Mr. WARREN. The committee has no objection to the propo- 
sition. It has been fully considered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine Clank. On page 15, after line 5, insert: 


The Sec of the Treasury and the General Accounting Office 
are hereby authorized and di ed to credit in the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the United States certain items of unavailable funds in 
the sum of $15,956, now carried in the accounts of th 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States at Boston, Mass., and in the 

eral account of the Treas 
unds; and pe ata a 
October 25, 1920, of the Su 
of mer belonging to the United 
assistant treas of 


jongress, third’ session, 
D, 

appropriated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
prior maven proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 

DGE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Rercord the letter of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, which 
was submitted on February 15, 1921, and the letter of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury, dated May 19, 1922, in reference 
to the amendment to the bill which has just been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Massachusetts will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The letters are as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 15, 1921. 

The PRESIDENT oF THE SENATE. 


Str: I bave the honor to transmit herewith for favorable considera- 

tion of the Congress an estimate of appropriation, in the sum of $15,966, 

red by Department to enable the proper accounting 

cers of the Treasury De t to credit said sum in the accounts 

of the Treasurer of the United States, that amount being now carried in 

the accounts of the office of the assisiant treasurer of the United States 
at Boston, Mass. 

The subtreasury at Boston. Mass., was discontinued on October 25, 
1920, and the final asset and liability statement as of that date sub- 
mitted by the assistant treasurer of the United States at Boston, Mass., 
shows the following balances due the United States, viz. : 


Shortage in shi of unfit currency April, 1918 $2, 456 
Shortage in gold certificates held in reserve fund found by Treas- 
5 representatives in discontinuing this office „ . 4805 
— — — — — — 13, 50 


The assistant treasurer at Boston, in the accompanying letter, sets 
forth the facts in the ease, stating that, while he gave every attention 
possible to the work of his office, had no physical contact with the 
moneys, and makes request for relief, in which I 1 as prore 
oss after 


at S. P. GILBERT, Jr., 
Acting Secretary. 
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OUTSTANDING ITBMS—ASSISTANT TREASURER UNITED STATES, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


1. Balance to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, as 
shown i the books of this office at the close of business October 25, 


1920. $15,956. 
rted by the assistant treasurer at Boston, Mass., 


Above balance re 
in final asset and liability statement dated October 25, 1920, as— 


Shortage in shipment of unfit currency, April, 1918_._._.-~_ — $2, 456 
Shortage in gold certificates held in reserve fund found b 
eg representatives in discontinuing the office, Oct. 


13, 500 
2. Under date of October 25, 1920, the assistant treasurer at Boston 
debited $86,500 as a transfer of funds to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. This amount has not been credited by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. The transfer of funds document issued therefor bears 
the following notation: 

“Gold cervficates carried in the account of the assistant treasurer 
as ‘special gola fund,’ which amount is transferred to Federal reserve 
bank to be held in custody and for which the receipt of the Federal 
reserve bank is filed with report of H, P. Huddleson.“ 

Correspondence relative to above shortage of $2,456 with Mr. 


Broughton. 
4. ee tendant of Mint, Philadelphia, has advised this office by 
hone that all gold coins recelved from the assistant treasurer at 
on bave not n counted. 


—— ee ee — — 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES SUBTREASURY, 
Boston, Mass., January 25, 1921, 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Me. SECRETARY: I am bringing to your attention the amount 
charged to my account as assistant treasurer of the United States at 
Boston of $15 956, representing a shortage of $2,456, reported in ship- 
ments of currency to Washington in April, 1918, and a shortage of 
$13,500, found by the committee in charge of the examination and 
count, during the transfer of the funds in my custody to the Federal 
reserve bank at Boston on October 22, 1920, the date on which the 
Boston subtreasury was discontinued. 

Both the shortages referred to above occurred in currency deposited 
by the Federal reserve bank between January 1, 1918, and May 1, 1918, 
and was a part of about $65,000,000 in gold certificates held in re- 
serve and was largely in notes of $10 denomination. 

My purpose in taking this matter up with you at this time is in the 
anticipation that you will arrange to submit to the present session of 
Congress a bill of relief to clear my account of the items in question. 

I wrote you on October 22, reporting this matter, and stated that 
I had called upon the Secret Service agent of this department for an 
investigation of the office, and they have had the matter in hand since 
that date, but I have deferred action until now awaiting their report, 
which I have not seen but which has no doubt reached your department. 

In connection with these discrepancies attention is called to the 
grent volume of work which has been done at the Boston subtreasury 

uring the past six years, constantly increasing since I took the office 
in 193, the balance on hand of about $18,000,000 at that time rising 
to over $100,000,000, besides having the custody on more than one 
occasion of over $400,000,000 in coupon bonds and $25,000,000 in Fed- 
eral reserve notes. Currency was received and paid out during the 
war in sums greater than ever before in the history of the Boston office, 
and many unusual duties, such as the issue of emergency currency, de- 
posits for relief of Americans abroad, and the collection of notes for 
funds advanced in e, were placed upon this office. 

The force was wholly inadequate to meet these emergencies, and 
many of our best men resigned to seek other employment or went into 
the war, some of those remaining being way beyond the age when they 
could be utilized with safety or allowed the responsibility necessary to 
conduct the work in an office of this character, although willing and 
anxious to do the best they could. 

Oftentimes the force was from three to five clerks short and there 
was much difficulty during the war in securing competent help from 
the ciyil-service r ter, and our employees often worked overtime 
without additional help or compensation. The office has turned back 
into the Treasury over $6,000 as unexpended balance from salary ap- 
propriations, due in a measure to the inability to keep vacancies filled 
with competent help since 1914. 

Personally I 2 every attention possible to the work of the office, 
although I had no physical contact with the moneys, dependin; 
entirely upon the force of the nape err as I found them when I too 
the office, or as I was able to maintain it under the existing regulations 
and long-established custom, to do the work in an efficient and honest 
manner, It is needless for me to say how much I ie, er this shortage, 
but I do not see how I could have done more to avoid it. 

The first shortage occurred in April, 1918, $2,456, in a shipment of 
currency to Washington. It was not reported by the department until 
3 ane it was two weeks later before the full details could be 
obtained, f 

No examination of the office had been made for nearly four 
and I repeatedly asked that such ar examination be mad 
result, until the final transfer and discontinuance of the subtreasury, 
on October 22, 1920. 

The shortage of $13,500 was in the same class of currency as the 
item of $2,456, but was held and not shipped to Washington under 
instructions from Washington to discontinue canceling and making 
these shipments, as had been the custom, thereby accumulating large 
amounts of currency in yaiue and bulk. 

The above are the facts in the case, and I shall feel greatly obliged 
to you if you will recommend to Congress the relief which I seek. I 
believe favorable action has always been granted where the Treasurer 
or sistant 5 had no personal contact with the money lost. 

espectiully, 


ears, 


CHARLES B, STRECKER, 
Former Assistant Treagurer, United States. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 19, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sin: I have the honor to invite attention to Senate Document No. 
400, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, relative to We of the 
accounts of the former assistant treasurer of the United States at 
Boston, Mass. The subtreasury at Boston, Mass., was discontinued on 
October 25, 1920, and the final asset and liability statement as of that 


without, 


date showed a balance due the United States of $15,956, which sum 


remains unadjusted in the accounts of the Treasurer of the United 
States and the accounts of Charles B. Strecker, former assistant treas- 
urer of the United States at Boston, Mass. 

It is my understanding that it has been the uniform practice of Con- 
gress to grant relief to the Treasurer of the United States and assistant 
treasurers of the United States in matters of this nature where there 
has been no personal negligence or fault on their part, the more recent 
cases being the following: 

In 1906 there was a loss of 121880 at St. Louis, ig 


volume 36, part 1, U. 
relieving the assistant treasurer at St. 
36. — 2, United States Statutes at Lares, 

Phere is inclosed herewith a draft of legislation which is suggested 
as wen (apd eg to the case, and if an appropriation of $15,956 is made 
it will not involye the expenditure of any money from the Treasury 
but will provide for the adjustment of the accounts upon the books 
of the Treasury Department by bookkeeping entries necessary to close 
the accounts. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, Secretary. 


— 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Trea and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office be, and are hereby, authorised sod directed to 
credit in the accounts of the Treasurer of the United States certain 
items of unavailable funds in the sum of $15,956 now carried in the 
accounts of the office of the assistant treasurer of the United States 
at Boston, Mass., and in the general account of the Treasurer of the 
United States as unavailable funds and representing a shortage found 
upon the discontinuance on October 25, 1920, of the subtreasary at 
Boston, Mass., in the amount of money belonging to the United States 
while in the custody of said assistant treasurer, the loss of said money 
having occurred through no fault or negligence on the part of said as- 
sistant treasurer, as set forth in Senate Document No. 400, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, and for this purpose the sum of 518,95 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 


Mr. KING. I offer an amendment which I send to the desk, 
and I ask the attention of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to insert at the proper 
place in the bill the following: 


State of Utah, ceded by. the Uintah and White River Tri 
Indians to the United States, and for the reimbursement of the United 
States out of the proceeds of such sale for any moneys advanced to 
said Indians and the use of the remainder for their benefit, jurisdic- 
tion is barony conferred upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render final judgment on the claims and rights of said Indians 
under the acts of Congress aforesaid to compensation for all lands in 
said reservation which have been set apart and reserved for forest 
reservation and other public uses, as if sold and disposed of under 
the public land laws of the United States, in accordance with the 
terms of the said act of May 27, 1902; and the court shall set off 
against any sum found due said Indians any sum or sums that shall 
be found to be properly chargeable under the terms of said acts of 
Congress, and also any sum or sums pe by the United States to or 
for the benefit of said Indians, whether as a gratuity or otherwise, 
except such sums as have been paid for a specific purpose and an 
diet lah consideration; and the action herein authorized shall be 
conducted by the attorneys appointed by said Indians under authorit 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated the Ist of July, A. D. 
1921, and the Attorney General shall appear and represent the United 
States, and in rendering judgment herein the court shall set a 
such compensation to the htt ba for the Indians as it may deem 
reasonable and just for legal services rendered before the 8 
committees of ngress and departments of the Government and in 
conducting the said cause before the courts to a final determination, 
and said compensation shall be paid to said attorneys by the Secre- 
tary of the pice pend | out of any moneys in the Treasury arising from 
the sale of said ed lands or from the proceeds of said judgment, 
and the balance of said judgment shall be held in the Treasury for the 
benefit of said Indians as a trust fund, and the interest thereon shall 
be distributed annually to them in accordance with existing law. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish the amendment were 
in such shape that we could accept it, but it has been considered 
at length by the committee, and I have asked the advice of 
two Senators, one of whom was formerly chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and the other one the present 
chairman, concerning it. Those Senators agree with me that 
the amendment proposes legislation to a considerable extent, 
and, furthermore, the question which it involves is now being 
considered by the Committee on Indian Affairs. On the merits 
of the case I do not object to the amendment at all, but it em- 
braces a class of legislation which it would be utterly useless 
to allow to go into the bill, as it would certainly be rejected in 
conference. I am, therefore, compelled to make a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming-withdraw his point of order for a moment? y 

Mr. WARREN. I will withdraw the point of order for the 
present, 

Mr. CURTIS. I have given the claim which is involved in 
the proposed amendment considerable attention to-day, and 
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in my judgment it would be a serious mistake to allow an 
amendment proposing to send a claim of this kind to the Court 
of Claims to be inserted in the pending appropriation bill. For 
a long time the Indian appropriation bill was loaded with 
claims. After considerable effort all this Class of claims was 
eliminated from that bill, and we now have the appropriation 
bills in such shape that amendments proposing to send such 
cases to the Court of Claims are not any longer embraced in 
them. 

I desire to state in reference to this amendment that the act 
of May 27, 1902, itself provided that the Indians therein re- 
ferred to should be paid 51.25 an acre for their land. The 
Government owes them $1.25 for every acre of land which it 
took; the Government ought to let the Indians know the num- 
ber of acres taken and ought to pay them the money which is 
due them for it. - 

So far as I am concerned, if in the form of a bill the amend- 
ment which is now proposed to the pending bill shall be re- 
ferred to me as a subcommitteeman, as I understand it has 
been, at the first opportunity I have I shall report it favorably; 
but as former chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and as a member of the Appropriations Committee I object 
to a measure of this kind being placed upon an appropriation 
bill. I hope we shall keep the appropriation bills free of measures 
of this kind and that they may be passed on their merits, which 
is the proper method of enacting such legislation. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Kansas if his state- 
ment is entirely accurate—I know he would not make the 
statement he has made unless he honestly believed it were ac- 
curate—that the law fixed the price of this Indian land at $1.25 

r acre? 

1 CURTIS. As the Senator from Utah knows, I have to- 
day attended three committee meetings, and I stated that I 
had only had time to-day to examine the law hurriedly; but, 
from the hasty examination I have been able to make, my 
recollection is that the law provides for the payment of $1.25 an 
acre for this land. If it does not do so, then I think the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs or the Secretary of the Interior 
ought to negotiate with the Indians and pay them $1.25 an acre 
or whatever their land is worth. The price fixed in the act 
was 81225 an acre for the land which was open to settlement. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, has not this matter previ- 
ously been before the Court of Claims? 

Mr. CURTIS. This case did not go to the Court of Claims, 
but was settled under an act of Congress of 1902, whereby the 
Indians were allotted a certain amount of land and the re- 
mainder was restored to the public domain, to be open to set- 
tlement at $1.25 an acre. The Government, however, instead 
of restoring the land to the public domain set aside a large 
number of acres for forest reservations, taking the title away 
from the Indians and reposing it in the Government. Of course, 
the Government ought to pay those Indians, without any ques- 
tion, what they are entitled to for the land thus taken, and 
they ought not to be forced to go to the Court of Claims and 
to wait two or three years for payment. 

Mr. KING. My understanding, Mr. President, is that the con- 
troversy involves a question of fact, which can only be de- 
termined by either a court or a jury. It seems to me it would 
be better to have a court determine the value of the land than 
to have individuals do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; but the act itself provided that all the 
land, except that allotted to the Indians, should be restored to 
the public domain and that the Indians should be paid $1.25 an 
acre for it. All that remains to be done is to have surveyed the 
lands over and above what was allotted to the Indians, and to 
pay to them whatever may thus be determined to be due them. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator that, if the law fixed 
the value of the land at $1.25 per acre, unless there was some 
fraud perpetrated upon the Indians, that would be the measure 
of their compensation. 

Mr, CURTIS. I have a copy of the act here, but my recol- 
lection, after once reading it over, is that is what the law pro- 
vides. 

Mr. KING. I want to say that some of these acts 

Mr. SPENCER rose. 

Mr. KING. If I may be pardoned—which have gone through, 
I will not say under whip and spur, have been in the interest 
of lumber companies or white people and the Indians have been 
robbed. So far as I am concerned, these Indians are going to 
have a square deal. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. I am inclined to think that the price of the 
land was not fixed by the law; but, as a matter of fact, this 
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very Indian claim was considered by the Court of Claims and 
more than $3,000,000 was awarded to the Indians for the land 
which was taken for forest reserves, so that, as the Senator 
from Kansas has intimated, there is an exact basis for deter- 


mining the value per acre. It is claimed that subsequently to 
the finding of the Court of Claims some land was taken for 
additional forest reservations; but it would be a simple matter 
of arithmetic to find out the number of acres and, upon the 
Same basis as the adjudication of the Court of Claims, to pro- 
vide for payment. The Bureau of Indian Affairs so recommends 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. They say that it would 
be practically useless to send this matter to the Court of Claims, 
for they can settle it without that expense or delay right in 
their own office. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I read the law very hurriedly 
this morning, but I find on examination that it does fix a price 
of $1.25 an acre, not for the land set aside but for that which 
is entered. Here is the provision of the law: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, with the consent thereto of the 
nn olde of the adult male Indians of the Uintah and the White River 
Tri of Ute Indians, to be ascertained as soon as practicable by an 
inspector, shall cause to be allotted to each head of a family 80 acres 
of agricultural land which can be irrigated and 40 acres of such land 
to each other member of said tribes, said allotments to be made prior 
to October 1, 1903, on which date all the unallotted lands within 
said reservation shall be restored to the public domain: Provided, That 
persons entering any of said land under the homestead law shall pay 
therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre. 

Mr. KING. That is not a very satisfactory explanation, and 
I regard it as a very unfair act. Who authorized the Govern- 
ment of the United States to fix $1.25 an acre for some and 
perhaps all of the land? The Indians are entitled, if it is taken 
from them, to the fair market value of the land and not to some 
value the Congress may fix. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator will probably remember that 
while he was a Member of the House a great many acres of 
land in Indian reservations were opened to settlement. The 
land was given to the settlers under what was known as the 
free homestead act. A contest ensued in the House, which 
lasted, if my recollection serves me right, through two sessions 
of Congress, during one of which and I think perhaps during 
both of which the Senator from Utah was a Member of the 
House. At last an agreement was reached that all the land 
which had been paid for by the Government should be opened 
to free homestead settlement. That affected, my recollection 
is, about $11,000,000 worth of land in money value, instead of 
about $63,000,000 worth. Then the House of Representatives 
adopted the plan of not opening the lands for settlement under 
the homestead act but of setting aside such lands as the In- 
dians needed for their use and sell ng the remainder at the 
homestead price of $1.25. Afterwards that was changed to $2, 
and in one or two instances in the semiarid region it was re- 
duced to 50 cents and 25 cents an acre. All the money thus 
received from the sale of those lands was placed to the credit 
of the individual Indians, 

That is why the policy was changed so as to require that the 
lands be opened up at $1.25 or $2.50 an acre, or according to 
whatever agreement was entered into between the representa- 
tives of the Government and the Indians. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to put—— 

Mr. PHIPPS and other Senators. Vote! 

Mr. KING. We will vote when I get through. The Senator 
from Colorado need not be too impatient. We will stay here a 
little longer. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr, President, I call for order in the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. KING. I call for order in the Chamber. If the Senator 
from Colorado will be in order, I will proceed. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I do not understand that it is 
the custom in this Chamber to designate a Senator from any 
particular State. If the Senator desires to have order, he 
may have it by calling for it in a proper manner. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Colorado having completed his 
learned observations, I shall proceed. 

I want to put in the Recorp, Mr. President, a statement which 
I have not prepared, but which, so far as I can discover, is an 
accurate statement of the facts, or, at least, some of the facts, 
bearing upon this matter. I ask the attention of the able Sena- 
tor from Kansas to the statement, with a view to having him 
modify his opposition to the amendment. It is as follows: 


The 3 amendment is to carry out the provisions of the act 
of May 27, 1902 (32 Stats. 263), for the cession of the lands of the 
2 and White River Bands of Ute Indians in Utah © the United 

ates. 
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The said act of cession rg for the sale of the ceded lands 
certain allotments to the Indians in severalty, and that the 155 of 
sale shall be applied, first, to the reimbursement of the United States for 
any moneys advanced to a and that the remainder of the 
fund shall be used for the benefit of the 

Subsequently, October 6, 1906, and 

were 


Indians. 
July 1, 1908, about 1,000,000 
acres of the ceded lands 


set apart as a forest reservation by 
3 of the President; therefore the reserved lands can not 
sold as provided by the act of cession. 

As the Government can not carry out the provisions of the cession 
act by selling the reserved lands the proposed amendment authorizes 
the Court of Claims to treat such lands as sold and to render judgment 
in favor of the Indians for the value thereof after deducting all moneys 
adyanced to them by the United States, gnc the court shall find 
that the Indians are now entitled to such compensation, 

In other words, the proposed amendment would carry out the pro- 
visions of the act of cession, the ultimate purpose of which is to 
reimburse the Goyernment for large sums advanced and to use the 
remainder for the benefit of the Indians, 

As the proposed amendment would only carry out the provisions of 
the cession act and as it does not provide for a private claim it is 
within rule 16 of the standing rules of the Senate and not subject to 
a point of order. The decisions under the rule are that a claim 
against the Government is not a private claim unless it takes mone 
ont of ie Treasury. (Decisions on Points of Order, vol. 1, pp. 100 
an f 

A precedent for the aes gee amendment is an amendment to the 
Indian appropriation bill of March 3, 1909 (35 Stats. 788), conferrin 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to determine the rights an 
claims of the confederated bands of Ute Indians to compensation for 
lands in their reservation in Colorado, which were set apart as forest 
reservations, contrary to the act of cession thereof to the United States. 

A bill (S. 2951) eggs Nerd same provisions as this p amend- 
ment was introduced by Senator Smoor and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs January 9, 1922. 

It is not believed there is objection from any source to the merits 
of the proposed amendment. 

If the Indians are entitled to compensation for the reserved lands 
they should have received it 16 years ago, when the lands were set 
apart as a forest reserve; and the failure of the Government to settle 
with them at that time has doubtless deprived them of large sums of 
money in the matter of interest, and this money they can not hope to 
recover. 

The amendment does not carry an appropriation. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that this amendment ought to 
be adopted. Of course, I confess that I have objection gen- 
erally—and, unless the case is very appealing, I insist upon It 
to legislation upon appropriation bills; but this measure has 
been before this committee. The Senator from Kansas is 
familiar with it. He has been upon the committee considering 
the Indian appropriation bill for years. Both he and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] seem to concede the right- 
fulness, the propriety, the justice of this contention. I appeal 
to the Senators to withdraw their objection and let it go to 
conference. 

Mr, SPENCER. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Utah agree with me that in the first place this is clearly legis- 
lation; that it provides for a new thing which the bill did not 
provide for, in that the original bill did not provide for any 
reference to the Court of Claims, while this does provide for 
sending it to the Court of Claims, and therefore undoubtedly 
it injects new legislation? More than that, it provides that a 
certain firm of attorneys, heretofore selected, must prosecute 
this action, and that there can be no change in them, which is 
clearly legislation. Now, the Department of Indian Affairs re- 
ports to our committee that they have this matter under con- 
sideration and ready for adjustment, and that there is no need 
of sending it to the Court of Claims. On the merits of the 
case, why should there be any delay and added expense through 
sending it to the Court of Claims? 

On the point of order which the Senator from Wyoming has 
made, it seems to me the Senator must agree that there is 
clearly legislation in the two particulars, at least, which I 
have indicated to him, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would not be unfrank enough— 
if I may be permitted that expression—to say that I am free 
from doubt as to whether this amendment is subject to a 
point of order. If I thought it were, I should so state frankly, 
though it were against me. If I felt the other way, I should 
state that fact. I am in doubt, I will say very frankly; but 
the justice of the claim appeals to me so strongly that I felt 
that I was justified in urging it, and I feel that the Senate 
ought to permit it to be acted upon. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator said a minute ago that I had 
had charge of this bill for some time. I beg to advise him 
that it was referred to me as a subcommittee, but I advised 
the chairman at the time they were looking the bill over that 
I was so busy that I could not look at it nor look after it, 
and I paid no attention to the matter until upon yesterday 
the Senator from Utah asked me if I would not kindly look 
over it; and since then I have taken the time to read the 
mae, and have reached the conciusion which I have indi- 
cat 


Mr. KING. May I make an inquiry of the Senator? I con- 
cede that it is not quite proper. He is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and the Senator from Missouri is a 
member of the Committee on Indian Affairs and the chairman. 
Will the committee promptly consider this bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. That would be a question for the chairman. 
So far as I am concerned, the very first minute that I get time 
away from the other duties that I have to perform I shall take 
up this bill, if it is before me as a subcommittee. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
we have promptly considered it, and have already appointed a 
subcommittee, of which the Senator from Kansas is the chair- 
man, and that, as the Senator from Kansas says, as soon as 
his duties permit, he undoubtedly—as he always does, with 
unusual diligence—will take up that bill. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Wyoming if 
there will be another deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Not, of course, this fiscal year, but 

Mr. KING. Before we adjourn? 

Mr. WARREN, I dare say that between now and the time 
when we finally adjourn it is very likely that we shall have 
another. This is the third one of this session, and I have no 
doubt that in view of legislation that is being enacted from 
time to time it will be necessary to have another deficiency bill. 

Mr. KING. I throw myself upon the mercy of the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like very much to include the mat- 
ter if we can get the legislation behind it which I hope the Sena- 
tor’s efforts will bring forth. 

Mr. KING. I tender the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to rule that 
it is new legislation. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the amendment about to be 
offered has been shown to members of the committee, and I 
think the appropriation ought to be made. It has been the cus- 
tom to afford relief to the families of our representatives of the 
State Department abroad who die in the service, and that is all 
that this amounts to. I hope the amendment may be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be ted. 
AS soe READING CLERK, On page 13, after line 17, it . ‘ce ie 

sert: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

To the duly 1 —.— guardian of Leonore M. Sorsby, minor daughter 
of William B. raby, late envoy extraordinary and minister 
tentiary of the United States to Bolivia, the sum of $4,200, as 
bursement for extrao: ary incurred for medical attendance, 
nurses, hospital treatment, and t rtation to the United States 
following a stroke of par: suffi Lg said William B. Sorsby at 
his post of duty, La Paz, Bolivia, from which be remained wholly dis- 
abled until his death. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and ask for a conference with the House of Representa- 
tives upon the bill and amendments, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Overman conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

ST. LAWRENCE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 24) to print 5,000 additional copies of 
Senate Document No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, relative to 
the improvement of the St. Lawrence River, which were, in 
line 2, to strike out “five” and insert “three” and, in line 6, 
to strike out three“ and insert “ one.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, I should like to have the 
concurrent resolution read. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the con- 
current resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

ResoWwed by the Senate (the House of Representatives conourring), 
That there shall be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “ Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government Engineers on the Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 8,000 copies 
shall be for use of the Senate document room and 2,000 copies 
for the House document room, 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendments of the House reduce the 
number of copies authorized by the Senate. I move that the 
House amendments be concurred in, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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JOINT COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 


Mr. LENROOT. I present the final report of the Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry, part 8, relating to transporta- 
tion, and part 4, marketing and distribution, I ask that part 3 
be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
part 4 to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The Chair lays before the Senate a concurrent reso- 
lution from the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con, Res. 61), as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 3 
That there be printed 50,000 of parts 3 and 4 of House Report No. 4 
being the report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, of 
which 8,000 shall be for the Senate, 25,000 for the House, 1,000 shall 
be for the Senate document room, 2,000 for the House document room, 
and 14,000 for the Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this concurrent resolution is 
exactly the same as the one that was passed with reference to 
the first two sections of the report. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


ISSUANCE OF CHECKS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BALL. I present the conference report on Senate bill 
1033, and move its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read, 

The report was read, as follows: l 


CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Honse to the bill (8. 
1033) regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and orders for 
the payment of money within the District of Columbia, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 8, and agree to the 
same. 


L. Herster BALL, 

W. L. Jones, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

B. K. Focrr, 

F. N. ZIBLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


CLAIM OF HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of Senate Resolution 254. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is it, Mr. President? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, It is simply a resolution providing 
that the Committee on Claims may investigate the claims of 
the city of Hoboken in connection with the seizure of the Ho- 
boken Docks. It provides no legislation, It is simply to ascer- 
tain the facts and make a report. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution, and, there being no 
objection, the Senate proceeded to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated, 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 2, to strike out Com- 
merce” and insert “ Claims,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That a committee composed of three Senators, of the 
Committee on Claims, to be appointed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee, is authorized and directed to investigate the claims of the city 
of Hoboken, N. J., for losses and damage sustained by such city as a 
result of the acquisition and retention by the United States of certain 
docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and facil- 
ities, mouan all leaseholds, easements, rights of way, riparian rights, 
and other rights, estates, and interests therein or appurtenant thereto, 
on the Hudson River, formerly the pro erty of the North German Lloyd 
Dock Co. and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Navigation Co., 
and to report its findings to the Senate, with such recommendations as it 
deems proper. Such committee is authorized to hold hearings and to 
sit during the recesses or sessions of the Sixty-seventh Congress, at 
such times and 1 1 5 as it may deem advisable, to send for persons 
and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 8 to report 
such hearings and finding at a cost not exceeding $1.25 per 

ge, the expenses of such investigation to be paid from the contingent 
und of the Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTION DISTRICTS. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider Senate bill 2051. This bill has been considered several 
time by the Senate and objected to in the past, It provides for 
the appointment of 10 additional internal revenue collectors. 
If permission is given for its consideration, I contemplate re- 
ducing the number to one additional internal revenue collector, 
With that explanation, I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2051) to amend sec- 
tion 3142 of the Revised Statutes to permit an increase in the 
number of collection districts for the collection of internal 
Py etd and in the number of collectors of internal revenue from 

to 74. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York offers 
an amendment, which will be stated, 

The READING CLERK. On page 1, line 8, it is proposed to 
Strike out “74” and insert 65,” so as to make the bill read; 

Be it ener, cto., That section 3142 of the Revised Statutes is 


8 by adding at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as 
‘ollows : 


On and after July 1, 1921, the whole number of collection districts 
for the collection of internal revenue and the whole number of collectors 
of internal revenue shall not exceed 65. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not objected to the con- 
sideration of this bill as amended, although I shall vote 
against it. 


A number of years ago, when we were collecting far more ` 


revenue than we are collecting now, when if there was any 
hecessity for increasing the number of collection districts within 
the United States the ‘necessity was greater than now, sone 
Democratic Senators and others appealed to Secretary McAdoo, 
urging him to ask for an increase in the number of collectors, 
Secretary McAdoo, who believed in economy and in efficiency, 
did not assent to it, and said that we ought to get along with 
the number of districts that then existed, and he made some 
rearrangements, Some States had no districts at all. Two 
or three States would be combined. He abolished some dis- 
tricts, as he had the power under the law to do; that is, he 
united some, and then created new districts within the maxi- 
mum number of 64. I approved of the course which he 
then took. 

A persistent effort has been made by some persons, since the 
change of administration, to increase the number from 64 to 
74. I thought that such a movement was wrong, impolitic, and 
extravagant, and I opposed it, as I opposed the action of some 
Democrats who sought to increase the number of districts when 
we were collecting double the amount of revenue that we are 
collecting now. If we could collect seven or eight billions of 
dollars with 64 districts under a Democratie administration 
we ought to be able to collect the revenue now with 64 districts 
When the amount of revenue is very much less. 

My good friend from New York, however, has seduced me 
by his blandishments and his representations until my courage 
has oozed away a little bit, and I have assented to the creation 
of one more district; but I shall vote against the bill. I think 
it is unnecessary. I think that if the persons in charge of 
the collection of the revenue would rearrange some of the dis- 
tricts and give New York another, as they might, and abolish 
some of the districts in some of the other States it would be 
far better. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 3142 of the Revised Statutes, to permit an increase in 
the number of collection districts for the collection of internal 
revenue and in the number of collectors of internal revenue 
from 64 to 65.” 

RECESS, 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate carry 
out the unanimous-consent agreement and take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took 
a recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 30, 1922, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspar, June 29, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord God, whilst Thou art infinite and terrible in 
majesty, yet the divine tenderness softens the discipline of 
life. May we cevet the courage and the strength of Him who 
trod the wine press alone. Be the food for our meditation, 
the staff for our feet, the light for our eyes, and the wisdom 
for our understanding. Willingly and courage sly may we 
always identify ourselves with the great causes for which our 
Government stands, Let us never shrink from any burden that 
implies the good and the stability of our Republic. O hasten 
the hour when a loyal citizenship, knit together by faith in 
God and leve of country, shall move forward in, the light and 
promise of a greater future for homeland and for all human- 
kind, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. MQNDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 390. 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives requests the consent of 
” foe Renate ta au adjournment of the House until Tuesday, August 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection te the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? f 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if the Senate agrees to this 
resolution the House would adjourn When a motion was made 
under the consent thus given. Of course that motion will be 
made when we have completed the essential business of the 
session, 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. , 
The resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. GARNER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. GARNER. Would it be in erder for a Member at any 
time to rise in his seat and move to adjourn under the resolu- 
tion just passed? 
The SPEAKER. He would have te get recognition from | 
the Chair in the first place. 
Mr, GARNER. I understand that; but assuming that he 
gets recognition? 
The SPEAKER. That is quite a novel proposition which 
the Chair would not like to decide offhand. The Chair would 
be slow to recognize anybody except the gentleman from Wy- 
oming. 
Mr. GARNER. I understand that and that is the reason 
I asked the question. It is a little dangerous proceđure to place 
in the hands of one man, even if it is the Speaker. The motion 
to adjourn is a privHeged matter, and we by passing this reso- 
lution place in the hands of the Speaker and the gentleman | 
from Wyoming the sole power as to whether we can adjourn or 
not. | 

The SPEAKER. The power of making the motion, but A 
adjournment is in the hands of the House, 

Mr. GARNER. Suppose I should rise and the Speaker 
should say, “For what purpose does the gentleman rise?” I 
should say, For the purpose of moving to adjourn under the 


give the Speaker or the majority leader any special authority 
or power. I should net want to say, for it is a matter for the 
Speaker to decide, whether or not at a given time any Member 
could move to adjourn in accordance with the action of the 
Senate, but. whether that is true or not, the House still con- 
trols the question as to whether it will adjourn to this date 
or any other date. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks he can relieve the mind 
of the gentleman from Texas. The Chair thinks that this 
motion would not be privileged until some rule had been 
adopted as to the time of adjournment. 

Mr. GARNER. That is my construction of it, but I wanted 
the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A further parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Under the resoiution presented by the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming and just agreed to by the House, if it 
is agreed to by the Senate, could a minority adjourn, or would 
it require a majority? 

The SPEAKER. A rule would have te be brought ia and 
consent given. 

Mr. ASWELL. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. May I inquire whether the House will have 
an opportunity to vote on the adjournment in accordance with 
the resolution? 

1 — 5 SPEAKER. Certainly; and it will require a quorum, 
also, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Oraven, its Chief Olerk, 
announced that the Senate had concurred in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 8458) providing for 
the building of a bridge ever Niagara River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for the Navy 


Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, and for other purposes, and had concurred in the 
amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 13, 64, 65, 86, and 9t. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives numbered 1, 
2, and 3 to the bill (S. 881) “to amend the proviso in para- 
graph 10 of section 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by 
the aet of June 21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act,” 
had disagreed to the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives numbered 4 to said bill, and requested a conference with 
the House thereon, and had appointed Mr. McLean, Mr. Ebdn, 
and Mr. Grass as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF BEMARKS. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing two letters, one 
from Charles F. Weod, consulting engineer, stating why the 
barge service on the Warrior River has lost money. There ara 
four pages of it, it is comparatively small. and relates only, 
to the matter in which the Government is interested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will it be placed in the back 
part of the RECORD? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 


resolution just passed,” and the Speaker should say, The | as follows: 


Chair does not recognize the gentleman for that purpose,” and 
I appealed from the ruling of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that a matter of reeog- 
nition is not subject to appeal. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘That is the reason that I eall attention to it. 
I did not object to the consideration of the resolution, but I 
do call attention to the fact that we are placing our necks in 
the hands of one man—the Speaker or the gentleman from 
Wyoming. I think it is a dangerous thing to do. While with- 
out doubt it wilt be exercised with moderation, at the same 
time it is there. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas is, not as accurate as he ordinarily is. The granting of 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp in reference to the Government barge 
service on the Warrior River, I wish to say that the main 
reason why the barge service on this river continues to show 
loss is the fact that the wa is not given a just and fair 
proportion of the joint throu rates. Unquestionably an 
equitable division of revenue. accruing from joint rates, be- 
tween the rail and barge service would establish this service 
at once en a profitable basis. Two informing letters received 
by me from Hen. Charles Francis Wood, a distinguished con- 
sulting engineer now residing at Birmingham, Ala,, and who 
has given much study to the Warrior barge service, will prove 


interesting to the Members of the House, and I invite the Mem- 
consent by the Senate to an adjournment of the House does not 


bers to carefully read the same. 
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The letters are as follows: y 
Juns 28, 1922, 
Hon. W. B. OLIVER, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In the transportation act of 1920 Congress declared the 
intention of the people of these United States “to foster and preserve 
in full vigor both rail and water transportation.” 

As a part of this policy barge- lines established by the Government 
on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers as war eMergencies were con- 
tinned, public money was appropriated for their operation, and tariffs 
of joint rall and water rates were 8 


riticism of the operation of the lines on these waterways has 
recently been voiced im Congress, both relation to the projects them- 
selves and the operation thereof, because the Mississippi-Warrior service 


ood amber cre ost money, and the deficit has had to be made up from 
xation. 
This criticism is growing in volume, and an influential Senator of 
the United States has declared that unless the lines can be made 
Sige ree within the coming fiscal year further appropriations will 
denied. The situation is critical for a development which the 

majority of our people believe to be vital to the future progress of our 
country and the 3 of its citizens, and so an analysis of the 
conditions and an exposition of the reasons why the barge lines lose 
money is presented for your consideration. 

Investigation distloses (a) that the barge lines are doing business 
in a large and rapidly increasing yolume; (b) that they appear to 
reasonably well managed; (c) that they serve a wide public; (d) that 
their published tariffs, averaging about 80 per cent of the 
rates, should be profitable; (e) that in spite of these fayorable factors 
they lose money. 

WHY? 


Because the barge lines are being robbed by the railroads at their 
junctions as systematically and as ruthlessly as the robber bands of 
old held up and robbed the traffic which their strongholds, 

These are not idle words. They are the expression of a sound con- 
clusion inevitably forced by the official records, which show that the 
Railroad Administration in its last hours established a basis of division 
between the rail-and-water carriers of the joint rates promulgated in 
the tariffs and issued various rules governing these divisions which are 
as effective for 5 5 as the gun of the bandit. 

One of these rules is as follows: 

“Tf joint rates are established in connection with the water lines via 
junctions where divisions of the all-rail rates are effective, the rail 
carrier shall receive its proportion of the all-rail rates as arrived at by 
such divisions.” 

Another is: 

“The rail lines shall receive beyond the nearest prorating point their 
established proportions of the all-rail rates.” 

Under these rules, as soon as the traffic began to move the railroads 
demanded their “local rates as “the established proportion of the 
all-rail rates,” thus setting at naught the published through tarifs and 
suunas the mandate of Con as expressed in the law of the land. 

By s simple, shrewd, devilish chicanery did the railroad in- 
terests cripple and hamstring the waterway trafiie at its very incep- 
tion, and thereby largely prevent the movement of through traffic by 
the barge lines, or when the barge lines gs the business they are 
perans and made to pay a premium for the privilege of bauling the 
a 


age. 

Due to the fact that there were division ints and more or less 
5 ot — division of rates- existing at practically every crossing of the 

ississippi, the application of these rules to the traffic carried by the 
aera 95 section has not been as blighting in its effect as on the traffic 
carried by the Warrior section, with the result that in spite of many 
handicaps the Mississippi section has built up its. business to the point 
where it is now 5 a small profit, but the Warrior section opera- 
tion is hopeless unless it can secure relief from the iniquitous methods 
by which the railroads who are parties to its joint tariffs have elimi- 
nated even the possibility of success. There being no division points at 
ware crossings, local rates“ are demanded by the railr on all 
traffic. 

As an example of how completely the railroads are strangling the 
efforts of the people and Congress of the United States to revive a 
waterway commerce, the following tabulation is eloquent: 


Rates on cotton in cents per 109 pounds. 


service tariffs, I. C. C. No. A-T; 
C. A-14602, A-14573, A-14843, 414631, 


References: e Pag 
Louisville & Nashville, I. C. 
414294. 

The few examples above quoted, while taken at random from the 
tariffs of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, are neither isolated nor 
extreme. On the contrary, the same conditions obtain in WOA 
all, tariffs of joint through rail and water rates applicable 
Warrior: R the same outrageous extortion is 


its destination, while the barge 
and tariffs above not ony. E de nothing for hanling the cetton bu 
pays the railroad up to Ne 5 per bale for the privilege of hauling it, 
s it any wonder t the barge lines are losing money? Is it any 
wonder that private interests hesitate to invest money in waterway 


transportation facilities, notwithstanding that our Government has ex- 
— millions of dollars to open our inland waterways to naviga- 


And what is to be done about it? Is traffic again to be driven off 
our inland waterways use the Government of the United States is 
so impotent as to be unable to protect its own property and operations 
from plundered, by a gang of Soro a Are the millions which 
have been spent in improvin e Warrior to be lost and the river 
revert to its abandoned condition because the rail interests have forged 
a modern weapon as effective for robbery as the jimmy of the burglar? 

Should it be asked, Why does not the barge line get relief throngh 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to which Congress has given 
power to fix rates and the division thereof, it can be answered that the 

tition of the barge lines has been before that tribunal for nearly 

o years without any indication that there is any relief in sight. 
On the contrary, the reports of the examiners so far rendered indicate 
such prorail influence as te compel the conclusion that there is a 
studi effort to wipe out the barge lines by foul means if inaction 
fails to do it. 

These agencies of the Government are doomed unless the people and 
the Congress shall rise and demand a fair deal for the water carriers, 
so instead of criticizing the projects or the management thereof Con- 
gress. should force a showdown and by an investigation should fix the 
real reason for the failure of the waterway carriers to earn a fair 
return and then enact drastic legislation which will insure that the 
water carriers shall be treated as fairly in ali respects as à trunk line 
railroad occupying the same route would under the law have to be 

When that is done waterway traffic will grow and prosper. 

The matter is one of such wide public interest that it should com- 
mand your attention and cooperation to the end that a fair deal may 
be had by our publicly owned water carriers, and that barge lines of 
SZA people, for the people, and by the people” shall not perish off the 
water. 

Yours for upbuilding, 
Tun Warkion River DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
By CHAntzs F. Woop, Consulting Engineer. 


+ 
— 


June 29, 1922. 


Hon, W. B. OLIVER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. OLIVER: In compliance with my promise to furnish some 
data relating to the division between the water and rail carriers as 
recommended by the examiner in the suit now pending before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, I am attaching hereto a statement 
showing the percentages or divisions which have recommended for 
promulgation by the commission. 

vou will note that there is no 


From a rs Ses these percenta 
possible princi for a basis of division which can be applied to all 


of them, and the more they are analyzed the more clearly they show 
that there is neither sense nor reason in the recommendations. On the 
con they represent the determination of this minion of the rail- 
roads to “ hog ” the utmost share possible for the railroads and give the 
barge lines just as little as they can possibly be forced to take. 

If such divisions as these are promulgated in the decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the barge lines micht as well go out of 
business, for there is no posunie hope of profitable operation if the 
barge lines must accept divisions which are wholly without principle 
mr are disregard the law of due compensation for service per- 
ormed. 

The illustrations tabulated are not isolated, but seem to be teal 
true of virtually all the tariffs and divisions. The barge 5 5 the 
aay of and operated by the United States Government, and if re- 
jef is denied by the Interstate Commerce Commission the service must 
be supported by public funds or the barge lines must withdraw when 
they should be extending their service. 

I shall be glad to furnish any additional information you may desire. 


Yours truly, 

Crartzs F. Woops, 

Consulting Engineer. 
Statement showing through. rail and water rates taken at random from 
the joint tariffs of various railroads, and the proportional division of 
45 haul and rare between the Sang age Pst 3 United States barge 

os, as recently r 0 es the exam 

the Interstate Commerce Commission. 9 Ku 


Barge lines. Railroads. 
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Statement showing through rail and water rates taken at random from 
the joint tariffs of various railroads, ete.— Continued, 


Traffic. 


Origin. Destination. 


New Orleans, La... Omaha, Nebr....... 
F | Mason City, Iowa. . Molasses... . 
New Orleans, La. Canned 

goods. 
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11,154 miles. 
REINSTATEMENT OF CERTAIN LAND OFFICES. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the motion of 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Stvnorr]} to lay on the table a 
motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill S. 3425 was 
> passed. The question is on laying the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the adjournment resolution was agreed to, and to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming to lay on the table a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the adjournment resolution was 
agreed to. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ASWELL) there were—ayes 82, noes 1. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the resolution. 

There was no objection, 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors. the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the motion to lay 
on the table a motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
adjournment resolution was agreed to. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 228, nays 51, 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 150, as follows: 


and the Clerk again reported the 


YEAS—228. 
Ackerman Clarke, N. Y. Fordney Hickey 
Anderson Cole, Iowa Foster Hill 
‘Andrews, Nebr. Cole, Ohio Free Himes 
Ansorge Connolly, Pa. Freeman Hoch 
Anthony Cooper, Wis French Hogan 
Appleby Conghlin Frothingbam Hull 
Atkeson Crago Fuller Hutchinson 
Barbour Crowther Funk James 
Beg: Cullen Gahn Johnson, Wash, 
Benham Curry Gallivan Jones, Pa. 
Bird Dale Garner Keller 
Bixler Dallinger Garrett, Tenn. Kelly, Pa 
Blakeney Darrow Gensman Kendall 
Bisnd, Ind. Denison Gernerd Kennedy 
Boies Doughton Glynn Ketcham 
Bond Dowell Goodykoontz King 
Bowers Dunbar Gorman Kirkpatrick 
Browne, Wis. Dupré Graham, III. Kissel 
Bulwinkle Dyer Graham, Pa. Kline, N. Y 
Burke Echols Green, Iowa Kline, Pa. 
Burton Elliott Griest let 
Butler Fairchilt Griffin Knutson 
Cable Fairfiekt Hadle Kopp 
Campbell, Pa. Faust Hardy, Colo. Kraus 
Cannon Favrot Harrison Kreider 
Carew Fenn Haugen Lampert 
Chalmers Fess Hawes 2 
Chandler, N. X. Vish Hawley rsen, Ga 
Chindbiom Fitzgerald Hays Layton ` 
Clague Focht Henry Len, Calif. 


Lee, 85 Monae an = 
Lee, N. Y. oore, Reed, W. Va, 
Lehlbach Moore, Ohio Rhodes 
Line! r Moores, Ind Ricketts 
Linthicum Morgan Riddick 
Little Mudd Rodenberg 
London Nelson, Me. Rogers 
Luhring Newton, Minn. Rose 
McArthur Newton, Mo, Rosenbloom 
McCormick Norton Rossdale 
McFadden O'Brien yan 
McLaughlin, Mich.O'Connor Sanders, N. X. 
McLaughlin, 1 Schall 
McLaughlin, Pa. Oldfield Scott, Mich. 
McPherson alge Shaw 
MacGregor Parker, N. J. Shreve 
Madden Parker, N. X Siegel 
Magee Patterson, N. J. Sinnott 
ann Perkins Smith, Idaho 
Mansfield Perlman Smith, Mich. 
Mapes Petersen Snell 
Martin Porter Speaks 
Mead Purnell Sproul 
Michaelson Radcliffe Stephens 
Michener Raker Strong, Kans. 
Mills Ramseyer Sweet 
Millspaugh Ransley Swing 
NAYS—51. 
Almon 8 Tex. Lanham 
Aswell Davis, Tenn. Lazaro 
Barkley Fisher Lowre’ 
Bell Goldsborough McDuffie 
Bland, Va Hammer Oliver 
Bowling Hayden Overstreet 
Box Huddleston Park, Ga 
Brand Hudspeth ‘ou 
Briggs . Jacoway in 
Byrnes, S. C. Jeffers, Ala. nkin 
Byrns, Tenn, Johnson, Ky. Sanders, Tex. 
Clouse Jones, Tex. ndlin 
Collier Kincheloe Scott, Tenn. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1. 
Cramton 
NOT VOTING—150. 
Andrew, Mass. Drewry Leatherwood 
Arentz Driver gan 
Bacharach Dunn Longworth 
Bankhead Edmonds Luce 
Beck Ellis Lyon 
Beedy Evans McClintie 
Black Fields McKenzie 
Blanton Frear McSwain 
Brennan Fulmer Maloney 
Britten Garrett, Tex Merritt 
Brooks, III Gilbert Miller 
Brooks, Pa Gould Montague 
Brown, Tenn Greene, Mass Montoya 
Buchanan Greene, Vt. Moore, Va. 
Burdick Hardy, Tex. Morin 
Burroughs Herrick Mott 
Burtness Hersey Murphy 
Campbell, Kans. Hicks Nelson, A. P. 
Cantril Hooker Nelson, J. M 
Carter Hukriede Nolan 
Chandler, Okla. Humphreys Olpp 
Christopherson Husted Osborne 
‘lark, Fla. Ireland Padgett 
asson Jefferis, Nebr. Parks, Ark 
Cockran Johnson, Miss. Patterson, Mo. 
Codd Johnson, S. Dak. Pringey 
Collins Kahn Rainey, Ala 
Colton Kearns Rainey, In 
Connell Kelley, Mich, Rayburn 
Cooper, Ohio Kiess Reber 
8 Kindred Reed. N. v 
Seb Kinkald Riordan 
Davis, Minn Kitchin Roach 
Deal Klezcka Robertson 
Dempsey Kunz Robsion 
Dickinson Langley Rouse 
Dominick Larson, Minn, Rucker 
Drane Lawrence Sabath 


was agreed to. 
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The Olerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr, White of Kansas with Mr. Bankhead. 
Mr. Codd with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Mr. Wason with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Osborne with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
Mr. Sinclair with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Leatherwood with Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. Robsion with Mr. Kunz. 
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Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Underhill 
Vaile 


Sears 
Sisson 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Upshaw 


Vinson 
Williams, Tex. 


Sanders, Ind. 
Shelton 
Sinclair 
Slemp 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stevenson 


Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, N. J. 


So the motion to lay on the table the motion to reconsider 
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Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Wilson. 
Dempsey with Mr. Dominick. 

. Christopherson with Mr. Riordan. 

. Olpp with Mr. Montague: 

Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
. Beedy with Mr. Black. 

Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Ten Eyck. 
Winslow with Mr. Tucker. 

„Ellis with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

. Evans: with Mr. Lyon. 

Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. McSwain. 
Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Drewry. 
Colton with Mr. Crisp. 

A. P. Nelson with Mr. Blanton, 

Morin with Mr, Wise. 

. Brennan with Mr. Fields. 

Summers of Washington with Mr. Stevenson. 
Murphy with Mr. Humphreys. 

Frear with Mr. Kitchin. 

Brooks of Illinois with Mr, Sabath. 

Kearns with Mr. Rueker. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Drane. 

Reed of New York with Mr. Padgett. 

. Webster with Mr. Collins. 

Nolan with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

. Kiess with Mr. Buchanan. 

Steenerson with Mr. Fulmer. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Garrett of Texas, 
Burtness with Mr, Johnson of Mississippi. 

. Yates with Mr. Sullivan. 

Dickinson with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

. Hukriede with Mr. Stoll. 

Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 
. McKenzie with Mr. Swank. 

Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
. Beck with Mr, Rainey of Alabama. 

Maloney with Mr. Stedman, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, on this vote I voted “aye.” I 
have a general pair with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carter], and I desire to withdraw my vote and answer 
“ present,” 

The name of Mr. Cramton was called, and he answered 
4. present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, the Doorkeeper will 
open the doors, 

MOVING PICTURES, COLORADO RIVER. 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for one minute to make an announcement. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.J] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWING. Members of the House, I would like to make an 
announcement that to-night at.8 o’clock in the caucus room of 
the House Office Building there will be a showing of moving 
pictures on the Colorado River and the recent floods there, and 
a showing of the development of the Imperial Valley along 
the line of presenting facts with respect to the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Interior which is pending now before 
the Committee on Irrigation of, Arid Lands regarding the plan 
of developing the Lower Colorado River. The picture is en- 
titled “Putting the collar on the Colorado River.“ [Ap- 
plause. ] 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R. 9527. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 9527) which proposes to amend section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to 
corporate powers of associations, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the conference report, which the Clerk will repert. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9527) entitled An act to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, 
so as to provide succession thereof until dissolved, and to apply 
said section as so amended to all national banking associations,” 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and the amend- 
ment of the title so as to read: An act to amend section 5136, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to corporate 


‘sooner ”; 


powers of asseciations, so as to provide suecession thereof for a 
period of ninety-nine years or until dissolved, and to apply said 


Section as so amended te all 
agree to the same, 


banking associations, and 


L. T. MCFADDEN, 
PonrkR H. Date, - 
Managers on the part of the House. 
WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
Carter GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend section 5136, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to corporate powers 


‘of associations, so as to provide succession thereof until dis- 


solved, and to apply said section as so amended to all national 


banking associations, submit the following written statement 


in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

On amendment No. 1: This amendment strikes ont the word 


“perpetual”; and the House recedes. 


On amendment No. 2: This amendment inserts the words 


“ninety-nine years from July 1, 1922, or from the date of its 


organization if organized after July 1, 1922, unless”; and the 


House recedes. 


On amendment No. 3: This amendment inserts the word 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 4: This amendment inserts the word “ or“; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 5: This amendment strikes out the words 
“the provision of”; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 6: This amendment strikes out the word 
“hereinafter” and inserts the word “ hereafter.” 

Also the title is amended to read: “ An act to amend section 
5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to cor- 
porate powers of associations, so as to provide succession there- 
of for a period of 99 years or until dissolved, and to apply 
said section as so amended to all national banking associa- 
tions“; and the House recedes: 

Louis T. MCFADDEN, 
Porrer H. DATE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on May 28 the House eon- 
sidered this bill and provided by amendment that the char-: 
ters of national banks should be in perpetuity. The bill went 
back to the Senate, and the Senate placed a limitation in the 
bill of 99 years, providing that when the third extension of 
charter expired that the charters which are renewed in the 
future shall be renewed for a period of 99 years. The confer- 
ence Members of the House considered this matter very care- 
fully and realizing the predicament they were in, the parlia- 
mentary situation being such in the Senate that we were forced 
to yield. I do not know that I care to discuss the bill further 
unless some Member of the House wants to ask some questions. 
That is practically the only proposition involved in this confer- 
ence report, as the other amendments are slight and purely 
technical. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand, the House receded from its 
disagreement to all the Senate amendments? 

Mr. McFADDEN. They were all minor perfecting amend- 
ments except the one in reference to the 99-year clause or 
perpetual charters. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, the House had no business 
disagreeing to the Senate amendments in the first place? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Well—— 

Mr. GARNER. They receded from all, so I suppose there 
was no use disagreeing in the first place. You made a mistake, 
and the Senate pointed it out, and you receded. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think the House was perfectly right in 
what it did. The situation in the Senate was such that in 
order to get action on this bill now we have receded. Some 
charters of national banks begin to expire soon after July 1 
next and unless this legislation is passed in some form these 
banks will have to liquidate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. | I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does it affect those banks which 
renewed their charter three times or more?’ 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; none have, but at the next maturity 
they can renew for a period of 99 years. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. In other words, the Senate has taken 
the virtue out of the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The present charter term is 20 years. 
There have been two renewals since the law was enacted 


in 1860. In my own judgment it would be much better to 
have had it in 


perpetuity—yes the real virtue is out of the 
bill. 


Mr. WALSH. The Senate has put a little virtue into the 
measure. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I presume the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts might consider it in that manner. 

Mr. WALSH. Does this bill in any way affect the rights of 
the minority stockholders of banks which in the future desire 
to have their charters renewed under the provisions of this 
law? In other words, if these extensions were made the same 
as under previous extensions, the situation with reference to 
minority stockholders of banks seeking a renewal of charters 


will be the same only as to length of the term. Is that cor- 
rect? 
Mr. McFADDEN,. That is the idea. There is a clause 


in the national bank act which provides for the protec- 
tion of minority stockholders and the protection of all their 
rights. 

Mr. WALSH. This does not in any way affect that other 
clause in the national bank act which protects the rights of 
the minority stockholders in the case of an extension of charter 
or renewal? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; it does not. 

Mr. GARNER. It certainly does not because there is no 
such thing as extending a charter to perpetuity. There is no 
such thing as renewal of charter 

Mr. McFADDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. This is a 
limitation which we are accepting on this bill. The House 
passed a bill providing for a charter in perpetuity and the 
Senate put on a limitation of 99 years. This proposition is 
to accept the limitation which the Senate proposes of 99 
years, 

Mr. GARNER. I understand at the end of the 99 years if 
the gentleman from Massachusetts owned 34 per cent of a 
national bank and they desired a renewal they would have to get 
his consent. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It does not work that way, because he is 
the minority and the majority rule. He has the right of the 

_protection of the law for 99 years, 

Mr. GARNER, Suppose, however, that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was president of the bank at the end of the 99 
years and undertook to renew the charter, and he owns 34 per 
cent of the stock, they can not renew that charter without his 
permission. 

Mr, McFADDEN. No; they can not; the law requires the 
consent of two-thirds of the amount of stock to renew. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s solicitude is very 
gratifying, but he need never fear that any such situation will 
arise, as far as this gentleman from Massachusetts is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HIMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HIMES. As a matter of interest, will the gentleman 
give the idea of the Senate conferees in limiting this to 99 
years and not making it in perpetuity? What was their argu- 
ment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. My understanding from the debate was 
that the Senate was loath to give a perpetual charter to any 
institution. In other words, they felt that they should con- 
tinue to hold those rights and not give any rights away in 
perpetuity. 

I yield one minute to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Conxorty]. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsy lyania, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
speak to the House out of order in reference to having an 
article of my colleague from New York [Mr. Ryan] read into 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, I desire to 
have read into the Recorp an article by my colleague, the Hon. 
THOMAS J. Ryan, of New York, and have it printed in S-point 
type. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing in 8-point 
type an article, which the Clerk will report by title. 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, what is it 
about? 


Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. Mr, Ryan has introduced 
a bill in reference to the Ku-Klux Klan, and has written an 
article in reference to that subject. 

Mr. WINGO. What is it on? 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. On the Ku-Klux Klan. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the gentleman’s idea to include—the 
gentleman's own remarks? 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania, It is an article written 
by my colleague from New York [Mr, RYAN]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, we know that if we will permit 
the insertion of such articles the Recorp would be flooded from 
both sides. I feel I ought to object, even if gentlemen on the 
other side do not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Arkansas objects. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from 
Arkansas desire some time? 

Mr. WINGO. I would like 20 minutes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. And I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH]. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, my constituents are 
very much interested in the proposed tariff on sugar, and in 
that connection I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on. the subject of tariff 
on sugar. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, an Arabian proverb has it that— 

Wisdom is made up of ten parts, nine of which are silence and the 
tenth brevity of speech. 

I am not going to talk very much—it is a pity that it is neces- 
sary to talk at all about the duty on sugar. Sugar is not a 
luxury which will cast its burden of duty on the rich who will 
not feel it. The poor man's coffee requires sugar; the bread 
which feeds the family of the toiler is made with sugar; the 
modest pudding or pie which helps out so much the ordinary 
steady diet would not be fit to eat without sugar; the glass of 
cool, refreshing drink in the home or at the soda fountain 
would be worse than tasteless except for sugar; the ices of 
summer, the cake for the children’s school lunch basket, the 
custards, and most of the delicate nourishments for the sick 
and infirm could not be produced without sugar; in every home, 
no matter how humble or destitute, sugar is a necessity; and 
yet the duty on sugar is being boosted to a hitherto unknown 
height, and in a way which will cost the American people around 
$100,000,000. 

We consume 9,000,000,000 pounds of sugar a year. Every bit 
of duty is reflected in the retail price of sugar; so an increase 
of 1 cent a pound in the tariff on sugar means a charge on the 
American people of $90,000,000 

Under the Underwood tariff ‘the duty, to be absolutely accu- 
rate, is 1.256 cents a pound; our reciprocal treaty with Cuba 
favors her with a 20 per cent tariff reduction, making a tariff 
on Cuban sugar by the Underwood tariff of 1.0048 cents a pound, 

The Underwood tariff would have eventually put sugar on the 
free list, where it belongs. 

The rate in the new bill is 2 cents a pound, or 1.60 cents on 
Cuban sugar, and the program is to wait until debate is closed 
in the Senate and then insert a duty of 2.625 cents a pound, or 
2.1 cents on Cuban sugar. 

If the majority can accomplish this, they will add to the 
price of sugar the difference between 1. cents a pound and 
2.1 cents a pound, or 1.0952 cents, which on the 9,000,000,000 
pounds of sugar annually used by the people of this country 
amounts to $98,568,000. 

And what do you suppose is the argument of the richly clad, 
plausible, and smiling gentlemen who do obeisance to the Sugar 
Trust and are camped around the Capitol of the United States? 
Why, that this tariff is necessary to save them from bankruptcy. 
Do you get that clearly? To save them from bankruptcy. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. since 1891 has never paid 
a dividend of less than 56.075.000. In 1918 and 1920 its divi- 
dend was $7,650,000; this company has paid annual dividends 
of as much as $13,050,000, 

The Great Western Sugar Co. has paid 7 per cent on $15,000,- 
000 of preferred stock since its organization in 1905, and in addi- 
tion to dividends of from 5 to 7 per cent on $15,000,000 more of 
common stock declared a 42 per cent stock dividend in 1916, 
increasing thereby its common stock to $21,800,000, and on this 
common stock paid a dividend of 80 per cent in 1917, 40 per cent 
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in 1918, 40 per cent in 1919, and 40 per cent in 1920 (the 1921 
figures are not accessible), so that on a capital of $15,000,000 
the Great Western paid to its stockholders $7,440,000 in 1917, 
$9,570,000 in 1918, $9,570,000 in 1919, and $9,570,000 in 1920. 

According to the report of the Federal Trade Commission in 
1917. 98 per cent of the beet-sugar industry averaged 11 per 
cent net earnings on capitalization, The commission found also 
that many of these concerns were greatly overcapitalized. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the House, I 
am going to give you the names of a few notables among the 
sugar lobby, together with a few marks of identification, so 
that you will know them as they meet you outside of this Cham- 
ber when their labors on the Senate side are over and they at- 
tempt to operate on this body after the tariff bill goes to con- 
ference. C. C. Hamlin is the bell wether of the herd; he is the 
special delegate of the “ United States Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association,” its former name being the “ United States Beet 
Sugar Industry Association.” In 1913, during the Senate inves- 
tigation of lobbying scandals, he was shown to be receiving a 
salary of $15,000 a year as a lobbyist for the above-mentioned 
“United States Beet Sugar Industry Association.” 

The Michigan Sugar Co. is a concern in which the American 
Sugar Refining Co. holds a large stock interest. H. R. Hatha- 
way, of Detroit, secretary and treasurer of this company, is also 
camping on Capitol Hill now, and is among the number haled 
before the Senate committee in 1913. 

We are also favored with the engaging presence of W. D. 
Lippitt, of Denver, Colo., vice president and general manager 
of the Great Western Sugar Co., in which company also the 
American Sugar Refining Co. has a large stock interest. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. at one time owned a 34 
per cent stock interest in the Menominee River Sugar Co., of 
Michigan. and the unctuous face of George W. McCormick, its 
treasurer and general Manager, Can be seen any day far from 
home in the American Capital. 

A. E. Carlton, one of the sugar lobby, is president of the Holly 
Sugar Corporation, Colorado Springs, one of the largest beet- 
sugar producers. I find that James H. Post and T. A. Howell 
are two of the directors of this company and that, strange to 
say, they are also president and vice president, respectively, of 
the National Sugar. Refining Co., of New Jersey, another cor- 
poration in which the American Sugar Refining Co. holds a 
large stock interest. 

From far away Honolulu comes Royal D. Mead, whom we 
had with us also in 1913, an unwelcome visitor as a part of the 
Sugar Trust lobby. 

In 1918 Henry T. Oxnard admitted before the Senate in- 
vestigating committee dispensing nearly $1,000,000 in propa- 
ganda against free sugar; he admitted also being one of the 
authors of a pamphlet known as “Sugar at a glance,” sent 
broadcast over the country under the franking privileges of 
Senators LODGE, Smoot, and Curtis. 

“Sugar at a glance” led to charges being brought by the 
Post Office Department that the high senatorial privilege was 
being abused in behalf of private interests. 

During the preparation of the sugar schedule for the pend- 
ing tariff bill this same Henry T. Oxnard has been lobbying in 
Washington, representing the American Beet Sugar Co., in 
which the ever-present American Sugar Refining Co. holds a 
large stock interest, 

Mr. Speaker, sugar is Cuba's one sustaining crop; we have 
been her best customer. This proposed tariff will make it im- 
possible for Cuba to compete—the differential between the cost 
of production in Cuba and this country being only about 1 cent 
aà pound—and will strike Cuba an almost mortal blow. Cuba 
has been our fifth best customer. In 1920 Cuba bought $500,- 
000,000 of American farm products and other goods. If this 
tariff bill passes in its form as proposed, where will Cuba get 
the $500,000,000 to buy our products? 

George Eliot once said of some one she heard speak: “I 
imagine it is his fortune, or rather his misfortune, to have 
talked too much and too early about the greatest things.” 

Mr. Speaker, if of these remarks, and those recently made 
by me upon the “cotton” schedules of the tariff bill, it is said 
by some that I have talked too much or too early about im- 
portant legislation, it may be proper to suggest that I have 
given concrete facts, names, and figures; if I am accurate in 
statement, the “cotton” and “sugar” schedules in the pending 
tariff bill are an indefensible attempt to make hard and ever 
harder the lot of that great part of our people who are climb- 
ing the long, long hill of poverty and of need. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 


Mr. WALSH. What is the gentleman going to speak on? 

Mr. RAKER. In regard to pending legislation before the 
committee of which the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JOHNSON] is the chairman, and the “gentleman from Cali- 
fornia "—myself—is also a member, on immigration, 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it a campaign speech? 

Mr. RAK ER. It is in regard to the question of immigration. 
Exceedingly important legislation in which the whole country is 
vitally interested. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we have conference reports 
before the House that ought to be disposed of. There are a 
great many Members of the House who desire to address the 
House on subjects other than matters that are before the 
House, and such gentlemen have been told they must wait 
until the business of the House is disposed of. It does not 
seem to me fair at this stage of the game for the gentleman 
from California to ask to occupy the time of the House on mat- 
ters that are not before the House af all. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to this. 
I have taken but little time of the House, and this is a matter 
of great importance. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to dis- 
cussion of any matters not before the House. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may revise and extend by remarks on the bills introduced, one 
by Mr. Jounson of Washington, H. R. 12169, and one by myself, 
H, R. 12193. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

y Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
me. 

Now, what I wanted to say to the House was in regard to 
these two bills. On June 26, 1922, Mr. Jounson of Washington, 
chairman of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
of the House, introduced H. R, 12169, “A bill to limit the immi- 
gration of aliens into the United States.” On June 27, 1922, I 
introduced H. R. 12193, “A bill to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States.” 

I am a member of that committee and have been for over 10 
years. H. R. 12193 limits the number of aliens admissible under 
the immigration laws in any fiscal year to 2 per cent of the 
number of foreign-born persons of any nationality resident in 
the 3 States, as determined by the United States Census 
of 1910. 

One of the vital and important provisions of this bill (H. R. 
12193) is that which relates to ineligible aliens, which reads as 
follows: 

That no alien ineligible to citizenship under the laws of the United 
States shall be admitted to the United States. 

The bill also provides for the elimination and abrogation of 
what is known as the “ gentlemen’s agreement.” 

When the joint resolution which was passed by both Houses 
and finally approved on May 11, 1922, was under consideration 
by the committee of the House, it was determined to pass over 
at that time the two important questions last above referred to. 

The Johnson and Raker bills are not identical, but there is 
one provision that is vital and which will be disposed of by 
whichever bill the committee may finally act upon, and that is 
the question of prohibiting hereafter the admission of all aliens 
ineligible to citizenship under the laws of the United States 
and doing away with the“ gentlemen’s agreement.” 

I am justified in saying that pending the recess, and by the 
time Congress begins the regular session in December, the Com- 
mittee on Immigration will have prepared and ready to pre- 
sent to the House a bill which will carry out, in addition to 
other matters, the two particularly important matters above re- 
ferred to. I want to take this opportunity of saying that, 
having been a member of this committee for over 10 years, as- 
sociated with the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson], 
the committee's chairman, I can with safety and assurance say 
that the country has a safe representative in regard to immi- 
gration legislation in the person of our chairman, Mr. Jonn- 
son, and that he will do all in his power and. with the aid of 
the other members of the committee, will be able to present to 
the House early in December, for the House’s consideration, 
an immigration bill carrying out the views now demanded by 
the American public, and which bill will carry a provision ab- 
rogating what is known as the “ gentlemen’s agreement,“ and 
a further provision that no alien ineligible to citizenship under 
55 laws of the United States shall be admitted to the United 

tates. 

I am most happy to inform the House and the country of 
that fact, as this is what I have been standing for, laboring 
incessantly, in season and out of season, to bring about such 
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legislation, and I confidently believe that before the close of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress we will see this mest important 
piece of legislation enacted into Jaw and placed upon eur 
statute books. 

One who has been in this contest for many years fully ap- 
preciates what this means to the West in particular and to the 
United States in general. It will settle once and for all a 
complicated and vexatious question in the right way, and one 
which should have beem disposed of years ago. It will avoid 
any possible friction between America and foreign conntries 
and the people of such foreign countries as may be affected 
by such legislation. The sooner that this is done the better. 
I hope in the near future to amplify the matter here briefly 
referred to. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, F appreciate the desire of the 
gentlemen who are responsible for the conduct of business to 
expedite matters, and I shall not use all the time. Frankiy, 
I am not imterested in the controversy between the House and 
the Senate, which is the difference between a charter in per- 
petuity and one for 99 years. The Senate probably, in its wis- 
dom, can make a distinction between 99 years and the perpe- 
tuity of a charter, and I do not complain of my colleagues on the 
conference committee who have yielded to that fine distinction 
of the Senate. I declined to sign the conference report be- 
cause I am against it for another reason. The pending bill, 
which is covered by the conference report, is one that changes 
the policy of the Government with reference to charters of 
national banks. In 1864 the original act included a provision 
which is known as second in section 5786 of the statute. That 
is the proyision that is amended by this bill. As originally 
passed, that paragraph of the section referring to charters of 
national banks reads as follows: 

To have succession for a period of 20 years from its organization 
unless it is sooner dissolved according to the provision of its articles 
of association, or the act of its shareholders two-thirds of 
its stock, or unless its franchise became forfeited by reason of a 
violation of the law. 

While the original bank act contained a provision reserving 
to Congress the right to alter, amend, or repeal the general law, 
there was no specific limitation with reference to a charter. 
Once granted; and vested rights having grown up under that, 
it was contended by some gentlemen during that first 20 years, 
when there was an effort made by those who opposed national 
banks to curtail their terms, that Congress had reserved only 
the general right to amend the law and granted a vested char- 
ter term of 20 years. 

Mr. WALSH. But was not the act subsequently amended in 
the customary clause relating to altering, amending, or repeal- 
ing, near the end of the act? 

Mr. WINGO. I was going to come to that in sketching the 
history of the legislation on this subject covered by three acts. 
My object is to get a consecutive statement of the history of 
this in the RECORD, because it may become a question in the 
future if Congress seeks to cut down the term from 99 years 
to a shorter term. 

In 1882, when the first 20 years was about to expire, Con- 
gress passed what was known as the extension of the corporate 
existence of the national bank act, which provided for a fur- 
ther extension of 20 years; but owing to controversies that 
had arisen Congress sought in the act of 1882 to settle the 
controverted questions. 

I shall not take the time to read all of that, but I will insert 
it in my remarks, and I will read only that part to which I 
wish to direct specific attention and about which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa} has just inquired. After 
putting on certain limitations and restrictions, it winds up with 
this—understand it is referring to corporate charters, not to 
general acts and general organization of banks: 

That the succession shall continue— 

That is, the succession of the charter, not the national bank 
act— ~ 
shall continue unless sooner dissolved. according to the provisions of 
articles of association, or the act of its shareholders owning two- 
thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise became forfeited by reason 
of a violation of the law. 


That was the old act, and then they added these words to 
meet the contention that had arisen: 


Or unless hereafter modified or repealed. 

What was to be modified or repealed? The charter, not the 
general banking law governing national banks. We reserved 
the specific right to modify the vested charter life of each 


bank if Congress: saw fit: 
Now, when the next 20-year period was about to expire 


again, in 1902—— 


Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there not a further provision in that very 
act, at the very end of it, with reference to the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal the act? 

Mr. WINGO. No. That act simply covered the question of 
extension, and it, carried in the conclusion of it the language 
which I have read; and it was contended then that that was 
not necessary, because the general law carried the right to 
alter or amend the general statute, and this had solely to do 
with the charter life ef the banks, and that Congress having 
reserved specifically the right to modify or repeal its charter 
or succession, that was sufficient, 

Now, in 1902, when the 20-year period was about to expire, 
Congress passed another act for 20 years, and that act specifi- 
cally stated—and I shall set it out in my remarks—that they 
should continue to possess that same right for 20 years under 
the limitations of the act of 1882. 

Now that 20 years is about to expire again and this bill was 
introduced for the purpose of giving a further extension of 
charters to national banks. As to the question of the right of 
a bank to have its charter for 99 years after this act is passed, 
without the right of Congress to cut it down, of course, Con- 
gress could, after the passage of this act in its present language, 
amend the law so as to apply to a succession granted after- 
wards, or new banks chartered afterwards. But it is contended 
by reputable attorneys that the bank whose succession is ex- 
tended for 99 years after the act is passed has a charter irre- 
voeable for 99 years, except in the manner provided in the ex- 
tending statute, and that extending statute, according to the 
provisions of this bill, does not contain the right specifically to. 
alter, modify, or amend. You may revoke it entirely by destroy- 
ing it, in the specific case of each specific charter, or by an 
omnibus bill you might name 50 different banks; but this bill 
has to do with the charter of banks under the general law gov- 
erning national banks, and the question would arise on each 
and every: specific charter of every bank extended under this 
act. By carefully reading this bill you will see that it carries 
the customary provision as to two-thirds of the stockholders, 
and as to the forfeiture by reason of the violation of the law, 
or that its charter shall be terminated hereafter by act of 
Congress. 

Now that contention is met with this argument: That the 
right to terminate it and take away from it its charter entirely 
earries with it the right to amend the charter in subsequent, 
legislation, if Congress should see fit to legislate otherwise here- 
after. This question was specifically raised by me both in the 
House and in conference, and the conferees and those who are 
opposed to my viewpoint, some of them, frankly admit that they 
do want to put the charter life of the national banks beyond 
the control of Congress for 99 years in the case of each particu- 
lar bank. They say it is necessary in order for them to act in a 
particular fiduciary capacity. I say it is not. I say if Congress, 
20 years from now, wants to amend by general statute the 
charter existence of national banks, it should reserve to itself 
the right to restore the old 20-year bank charters; and even if 
it had granted a succession for 99 years, its charter life should 
expire in 20 years, or 50 years, or in whatever period might be 
fixed by the act of a subsequent Congress. That ig the reason 
why I was opposed to signing the conference report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield'to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the gentleman’s contention that if the 
Sixty-ninth or Seventieth Congress should see fit to repeal the 
national banking act, this law, if it becomes a law, and all 
other legislation pertaining to national banks and their char- 
ters, these banks could continue then to do business under their 
charters for 99 years? 

Mr. WINGO. No, I do not, because you reserve the right 
to terminate them. But the gentleman knows as a practical 
proposition we are not going to abolish the national banking 
system, and the only policy that will be retained by Congress 
in the future with reference to them is their regulation and 
the life of their charters. Those will be the two things. This 
Congress refuses to reserve the right to modify the charter ex- 
istence, and says that the sole right we reserve on that ques- 
tion is the right to take the charter away entirely by a specific 


act. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WINGO. I yield to my friend from Michigan, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does this in any way change the 
authority of the Comptroller of the Currency to close up a 
bank and revoke its charter for eause? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no. It carries the customary provision 
with reference to minority stockholders and with reference 
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to forfeiture by reason of violation of law. But I suspect that 
the gentleman from Michigan, good banker as he is, has the 
sune erroneous idea that a great many others have, that the 
Comptroller of the Currency can easily close up a national bank 
and put it out of business. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. I know that he has a good deal 
of authority. é 

Mr. WINGO, When this matter was up before, I called at- 
tention to the fact that a former Comptroller of the Currency, 
it was charged by a Member on this floor, was persecuting him 
and trying to close up his bank, You remember the contro- 
versy on the floor here. Yet that Comptroller of the Currency, 
with all the power he had, was not able even to have a receiver 
appointed for that Member’s bank. and he had to give him a re- 
newal of his charter, because the attorney for that comptroller 
advised him that he could not arbitrarily refuse to grant an 
extension of the charter, but that he had to have good reasons 
for doing so, as the Congress had fixed the general policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am in harmony with some of 
the gentleman’s views. I do not think that it injures a bank 
to be examined, and I see no reason why 20 or 80 years is 
not a pretty long time for the charter to run, 

Mr. WINGO. There is only one reason for this. That is the 
movement on foot to destroy State banking systems in the 
United States and to turn the national banking system into a 
branch bank system and to give charters in perpetuity. Then, 
as the charters of country national banks expire, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency can say, “ No; I will not renew your 
charter, because across the street is the branch of a powerful 
bank only 50 miles away in a great center. That powerful 
bank.” the comptroller would say, carrying out the announced 
argument of those who advocate that system, will be more 
able to take care of your community than your local bank.” 
This, as I pointed out once before, is but one step in that move- 
ment which is being steadily made to establish branch banking 
in the United States. I do not believe that they will be able to 
put it over without a very vicious fight. Your present comp- 
troller denies that he has made any ruling. but as a matter of 
fact he has permitted the Riggs National Bank, in the city of 
Washington, to establish branches in this city. He has per- 


mitted a bank in St. Louis to establish branches in that city; 


and if he has authority to grant permission to have branches 
inside the corporate limits of a city, he has authority to grant 
permission to have branches within the county limits in which 
a bank is operating. Congress heretofore has refused upon 
more than one occasion to pass a bill that was recommended by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency to authorize what the 
comptroller is now permitting the Riggs National Bank and 
the bank in St. Louis to do. I do not refer to these banks in 
any way that reflects upon them. I do not blame them. If I 
were they, I would do what they are doing: but it is the duty 
of Congress in the very beginning of that movement to check 
it and to say that independent banking in this Nation shall 
not be destroyed; that the best banking system is that which 
is made up of local directors and stockholders, and that this 
system of branch banking is vicious; that it is nothing but 
legalized chain banking, which every honest, sincere banker is 
trying to drive out of the United States. The only reason why 
I entered my protest the other day on this matter, and the only 
reason I call attention to it now, is to keep up the fight against 
the movement to establish branch banking. I suggested to the 
conferees, “ While you may exceed your authority, if no point 
of order is made on it, why not make it certain by putting in 
the words alter, amend, or repeal ’?” They went off and spent 
a week or two consulting and consulting, and finally they came 
back. I do not know what they did in their last session. I 
was not present. For some reason they refused to put in ex- 
plicit language their admitted intent. I warned them the lan- 
guage meant otherwise, and that gentlemen wanted it to mean 
otherwise, and so told me in trying to meet my objections to it. 
Of course, you will vote for the conference report. I am going 
to keep my record straight and vote against it. I am going to 
oppose every step that is taken in the movement to set up 
branch banks in this country. You may not agree to-day, but 
there are men on this side who now smilé and say there is 
nothing to it who in their lives as Members of this Congress 
will see that I am right. You would realize it if you had the 
literature that I haye and the addresses of bankers in this 
country that I have in my files who frankly admit they are 
advocating this very system. Go and read the testimony of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and my examination of him before 
the committee. 

Go read the testimony of Eugene Meyer and my cross-exami- 
nation of him. No movement can be laughed at that is sup- 
ported sincerely and sincerely believed by men like the present 
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comptroller and Eugene Meyer and other great bankers I can 
name who have talked with me and say that I am wrong. The 
experience of branch banking shows that they absorb the re- 
sources of small communities. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Is not there also a tendency for the 
larger banks to buy the smaller banks and make them into 
branch banks? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly, and I do not blame them. If I were 
a banker I would recognize the selfish interest, the selfish 
profits that can be made by having my bank reach out and get 
every bank it can. It is no reflection on the banker, but it is a 
reflection on Congress that it sits by and permits, step by step, 
this program to be carried out. 

Mr, McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman criticizes the 
conferees for inserting matters not in controversy in the bill. 
The question that is raised is purely technical. The conferees 
went into it carefully, and we had advice from competent au- 
thority that we were not taking from the law any of their 
rights. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, there are numerous inquiries 
about the bill (H. R. 12) to establish a code of laws for the 
United States. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by printing a brief statement concerning it. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, what is the sub- 
ject of the gentleman’s remarks? 

Mr. LITTLE. I say there are some inquiries about the bill 
(H. R. 12) to establish a code of laws for the United States, 
and I wish to print a brief statement concerning it, 

Mr. WINGO. I have no objection, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, Members of the House have made 
considerable inquiry as to House bill 12, the bill to make a 
code of the laws of the United States, and before adjournment 
I am saying a few words with regard to it. That bill passed 
the House by unanimous vote on May 16, 1921. Some weeks 
later the Departments of Agriculture and the Navy offered sug- 
gestions of amendments. As soon as I learned of it I took 
the matter up with the legal department of the Department of 
Agriculture, and that department and the committee agreed on 
15 perfecting amendments of minor importance, and all the 
others were withdrawn. 

After considerable difficulty the committee got in touch with 
the Department of the Navy and with its attorneys went over 
the suggestions made by that department. Most of their sug- 
gestions were canceled, the committee agreed to some of them 
as being perfecting amendments, and the others are now prac- 
tically disposed of by further agreement, 

The House Committee on Revision of the Laws has for- 
warded these suggestions of amendment to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Reyision of the Laws, Having made the original 
auc we offered these suggestions as proper for amending the 

1: 

We have suggested to the Senate committee that a subcom- 
mittee will be glad to appear before that committee and present 
the reasons for the suggestions, if it is so desired, or that our 
committee will be glad to meet in joint committee with them 
and run over the few propositions that are open, which could 
be disposed of at any time in a few days. 

Professor Wigmore, author of Wigmore on Evidence, has 
said of the bill that since this bill is completed there is no 
longer any reason why the United States laws should be con- 
tinued at all in their present confused condition, and has given 
the bill his high approval, and many great lawyers have united 
in its support. 

In the records of the last National Bar Association the state- 
ment is made that their committee on such matters had a 
hearing and presented some suggestions to the Senate com- 
mittee. I have a letter from ex-Senator Wolcott, of Delaware, 
who was on the Revision of Laws Committee, of the Senate in 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, in which he states that the committee 
had no hearing in the Sixty-sixth Congress. I have a letter 
from the chairman of the present Senate committee, written 
since the National Bar Association met, in which he states that 
that committee has had no hearings. So far as I am able to 
learn, the committee of the National Bar Association has never 
made one single, solitary challenge of any section of the book. 
There is no reason why the bill can not be passed to-morrow, 
so far as I have heard. 
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In the Sixty-sixth. Congress, in addition to the usual fund, the 
House was good enough to authorize the committee to, spend 
$9,000: to complete the work. I found that that amount was 
not needed and returned to the House contingent, fund about 
one-third of it, amounting. to. about $3,500. In the present Gon- 
gress some work has been done examining the bill, looking over 
possible mistakes, as well as going over every suggestion that 
has been. made concerning it that could be reached, but. I 
thought best to await the action of the Senate committee be- 
fore going extensively into the work again. 

If I had known that the delay would have lasted for a year 
and some months, I should have proceeded with the Code for 
the District of Columbia, as the committee did in 1874, and 
have had it done by this time, and we would be where we were 
in 1874 when all the laws of the United States were available 
to all its people for the only time in its history. 

Herewith I present a letter from the Clerk of the House giv- 
ing a statement of our funds that the House may know some 
of the economies practiced: The Committee on Revision of the 
Laws has been the most economical committee in the history of 


this Congress: \ 
May 18, 1922. 


Hon; Eowarp C. Irren, 
Chairman Committce on Revision of the Laws 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. Q. 

MY Dear CoLoxNEL Lrrrin: Replying. to your verbal inquiry I am 
pleased to inform you that the records of this office show that in the 
exercise of your authority under the law to place one or two clerks 
on the roll within the clerk hire allowance fal da heehee for by Con- 
gress, since July 1, 1919, you have not availed of the lawful privilege 
of making designations which would have absorbed $850 (representing 
the so-called’ bonus). In other words; that much money 50—has 
not been paid out but has been saved by reason of the manner in which 
you have used your clerk-bire allowance. 

I beg to further inform vou as follows concerning expenditures of 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws, of whith you are chairman: 
Pursuant to resolutions adopted, by the House. authorizing that com- 
mittee to incur expenses within certain limits in the Sixty-sixth Con- 

ress your committee was authorized to expend 89.000. Of this amount 
$5,700.82 was expended, leaving an u ded balance of $3,206.18. 
n the Sixty-seventh Congress, t San pacman’ Congress, 

000, 0 


our com- 
which amount 


th and Sixty- 
the 8850 say: 
your individu 
on Revision of the Laws 


mittee was authorized to expend 


n 
grand total of unex ded. 
seventh: Congresses, of $7,611.15, This, together wi 
of the bonus, ag tes $8,461.18, which you in 
capacity and as chairman of the Committee 
have sayed in the three years last past. 

Very truly yours, 

Wu. TYLER Pacn, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 

A very great addition to the force of the committee was 
my own secretary who, in addition to doing my personal work, 
gave many days and nights to the work of the code without 
charge. That lady has been my secretary for a quarter of a 
century, and I should fail to do justice to an industrious 
worker if T did not call your attention to the Review of Reviews 
for March, 1921, which said of her: 

The chairman drafted’ his wife into the service, and together they 
b the task of preparin 42 8 For a year and a half 
Colonel and Mrs. Little worked s ily with the 10, revisers: who were 
scattered over the country, * * There seldom was an evening 
when: the 1 88 of Room 109 did not stream out across New Jersey 
Avenue until near midnight. 

Without her experienced, constant, and invaluable aid, I 
could not have completed that work in one Congress, 

In addition to the care with which the funds assigned to the 
chairman of this committee have been handled, he has been 
able-to effect great savings in other directions incidental to the 
work of preparing the code. If you will turn to the CONGRES- 
sionab Recorp for April 10, 1920, in the speech of Congressman 
Stemp, presenting to the House the: fortification bill, you will 
find the following: 

Litros. By year for 32 there has been ppropriati 
ere Board of Oninence ond Fortification. Some time. ago. ag chais 
man of the Committee on Revision: of the: Laws, while engaged in that 
work I discovered that there never had been any authorization for that 
appropriation. I called the attention of the Secretary of War to that 
fact, and. after: careful consideration: he informed me that they: would 
manage to get along without the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, 
and that he would not ask for any appropriation for that purpose, 
May I ask the gentleman what has: been the: result of that? 

Mr. SU nur. Suk in: reply. to the gentleman that the War Depart- 
ment withdrew the mate of $58,500 for that board for the comin 
fiscal year and will return to the Treasury Department the unexpend 
balance in that fund of $230,000, or a: total of $288,500, so that the 
gentleman is responsible. for saving to the Treasury $288,500. 

Mr. MONDELL.. That is worth while, 

Mr. William: H. Webb, who soldiered in: France, is the excel- 
lent and industrious clerk of the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, and Marion Hiser is his useful assistant. The reviser 
in the committee’s employ is a young lawyer, a graduate of the 
University of Kansas and of the Vale Law School, Capt. Wint 
Smith, of Kansas, who held that office in the Forty-seventh 
Regulars in France, fighting at the Marne, the Aisne, the Vesle, 
and the Argonne, wounded twice in action, At close quarters 


in. the Argonne an enemy machine-gun man shot Captain Smith 
through the left arm as he; grasped the other’s gun, and Smith 
drove his bayonet. through the man, being recommended for the 
distinguished. service cress: He is very. well equipped for the 
work he is now doing. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I have prepared some re- 
marks upon how the next war must be financed, taking two 
paragraphs out of the President’s inaugural address as my text, 
and I ask. unanimous. consent to extend my remarks) on that 
subject: in. the. RECORD. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from. Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred, to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I carefully 
reread, paragraph by paragraph, President Harding's inaugural 
address and his first message to Congress. In those two re- 
markable addresses the President outlined with some detail his 
policies—both. foreign and domestic. Other Members on the 
floor of this House have ably reviewed the achievements. of this 
administration, At this time I shall not address myself to such 
a review. The record speaks for itself and meets with the gen- 
erous approval of fair-minded men and: women everywhere. 

TWO PARAGRAPHS’ OVERLOOKED, 


With the exception of two paragraphs contained in the mau- 
gural address, every candid reader of the two addresses to 
which I referred will arrive at the conclusion that the policies 
and suggestions for legislation outlined in those addresses have 
been carried out by the President and Congress or efforts are 
now being made to carry them out. The paragraphs that I have 
in mind as constituting an exception read as follows, to wit: 

If, despite this attitude, war is again forced upon us, I earnestly hope 
a way may be found which will unify our individual and N 
strength and consecrate all America, materially and spiritually, body 
and, soul, to. national defense. I can vision the ideal republic, where 
every man and woman js called under the mg for assignment to . 
for whatever service, military or civil, the individual is best fitted; 
where we may call to universal service every plant, agency, or 8 
all in the sublime sacrifice: for country, and not one penny of war pro t 
shall inure to the benefit of private individual, corporation, or combi- 
nation, but all above the normal shall flow into the defense chest of the 
Nation. There is something: inherently. wrong, something out of accord 
with the ideals of representative 5 
citizenship turns its activities to private n 
another is fighting, sacrificing, or dying 

Out of such universal’ service: will come a new: unit 


when one portion of our 
amid defensive war while 
‘or national preservation, 
of spirit and 
rpose, a new confidence and consecration, which would make our de- 
Panes impregnable, our triumph assured. Then we should have little or 
no disorganization of our economic, industrial, and commercial systems 
at home, no Ae war 3 swollen fortunes to flout the sacri- 
fices: of our soldiers, no excuse for sedition, no pitiable slackerism, no 
outrage of treason.. Envy and jealousy would ve no soil for their 
menacing development and revolution would be without the passion 
ch engenders it, 

The President bas written in these two paragraphs the 
strongest: indictnient of our unscientific, unjust, and inequitable 
system of financing the war operations during the World War 
that bas ever been called to my attention. The President says 
in substance that “if * * war is again forced upon us,” 
he wants—and the Nation should haye—a system of financing 
the war, so that not one penny of war profit shall inure to the 
benefit of private individual, corporation, or combination.” It 
is evident that the President is against war profits in any shape 
or form—not even “one penny of war profit shall inure to the 
benefit” of anybody. Is it possible and practical to conduct 
war without war profits and war profiteers? The President is 
both practical and honest, and if in his Judgment it were not 
practical and possible to so conduct war he would never have 
suggested that war should be conducted without war profits. 

CONSCRIPTION OF BOTH MEN AND PROPERTY SUGGESTED. 


I quote again the President's language. Remember, Mr, 
Harding is not a dreamer nor a theorist. Only things. possible 
and practical are by him presented to Congress for considera- 
tion. He says: 

I can vision the ideal republic, where eve 
under the for assignment to duty for w 
civil, the individual is best fitted. 

That is the selective draft. In event of another war we will 
go to conscription of men and possibly women also without a 
quibble. The policy of conscription of men. was definitely set- 
tled as a national policy during the World War. Im the next 
war that policy will be adopted and accepted by the people with- 
out question. 

During the late war a few of us believed and advocated that 
the policy of conscription should apply to property as well as 
to men, The voice of those advocating the conscription of prop- 
erty and the elimination of war profits was as a yoice crying 


man and woman is called 
teyer service, military or 
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in the wilderness. It fell upon the deaf ears of those who had 
-charge of framing revenue legislation. Little did I think at 
the time that so soon there would come “one mightier than I 
after me,” take up the cause, and from the exalted position of 
President of the United States, submit the selfsame policy to 
the serious consideration of the Congress and the eountry. In 
proof whereof I quote from the inaugurat address. In the 
second clause of the sentence, of which I just quoted the first 
clause suggesting selective conscription be applied to men and 
women, the President continues on property as follows: 
“Where we may call to universal service every plant, agency, 
or facility, all in the sublime sacrifice for country“ without 
“one penny of war profit.” Call this conscription of property 
or commandeering property or the Government taking over and 
supervising the property of the Nation for war purposes—call 
it whatever you may, it is a radical departure from our atti- 
tude toward property during the war. It means that the Gov- 
ernment will require property to be placed at the disposal of 
the Government by its owners without hope of war profits, 
just as men are drafted into the service without hope of finan- 
cial reward. Who will dare to rise in his place and say that 
that is not as it should be? 
WAR PROFITS [NDEFENSIBLE. 

During the late war there was a great deal of suppressed dis- 
content because of the feeling and knowledge that something 
was inherently wrong—I use the President's language—“ when 
one portion of our citizenship turns its activities to private gain 
amid. defensive war while another is fighting, sacrificing, or 
dying for national preservation.” That something is inherently 
wrong with such a situation requires no demonstration. Upon 
the authority of a United States Senator during the war under 
the last administration, 28,000 new millionaires were made. 
Upon the authority of another United States Senator—a Demo- 
cratic Senator who was very close to the last administration, 
and therefere ought to know—the Government claims against 
war grafters amount to billions of dollars. I can not vouch for 
the accuracy of these senatorial statements. Undoubtedly they 
contain much truth, 

If the late war had been conducted without “ one penny of war 
profit,” as a few of us then advocated and as the President now 
advocates for the next war, there would not now be any neces- 
sity for the Woodruff-Johmson resolation, We would not new 
have on our hands all that stench, that smelis to high heaven, 
about war graft and war grafters that flourished during the 
late war, 

JAFN OF THE REPUBLIC THREATENED. 

What are the results of the reckless, unjust, and inequitable 
systems of war finance such as were in force in this and other 
countries during the late war? For answer I cite you to the 
second of the two paragraphs I have quoted from the inaugural 
address. Because we did not have a system of war finance dur- 
ing the late war which the President advocates for the next war 
we did not haye at all times that “new unity of spirit and pur- 
pose” which the President visions for the next war. Following 
the war we had and still have “ disorganization of our economic, 
industrial, and commercial systems.” We have “staggering 
war debts.” Our national debt was increased from $1,000,000,000 
to $26,000,000,000, The national debts of the world increased 
from $43,000,000,000 in 1913 to $400,000,000,000 in 1921. We 
have “swollen fortunes to fiout the sacrifices of our soldiers.” 
Ask any soldier for his thoughts on the men who profiteered 
while he was fighting in the trenches. We have had “ sedition,” 
„ slackerism,” and “treason,” and the passions of revolution 
were engendered in many countries. 

War and war profiteers by their acts during the 
late war did more to shake the foundations of popular govern- 
ment and the institution of private property than long-haired 
radicals, socialists, and Bolsheviki had done by their talk for a 
hundred years. How will the ordinary man feel or think toward 
his Government when bis legislators do not prohibit or his 
executives overlook or condone the acts of those who take 
uudue advantage of the necessities of the Nation during the 
stress of war? Men must learn to realize that property as well 
as men must serve the Nation at war. Heretofore the greed 
of men had made a distinction te the advantage of owners of 
property. Good citizens are alarmed, and rightly so, at the 
growth of radical thought. Much of such thought thrives on 
injustice. The enactment into law of the President’s suggestions 
to finance wars will overcome more radical thought than all 
repressive legislation enacted or proposed to be enacted. The 
people will not endure injustices. is a limit te the 
people’s patience. They will strike back in this country with 
the ballot. Every time the Oil Trust boosts the price 
line a cent if adds to or multiplies the votes of the most 
candidate in the field. 


You know the President’s recommendations for financing the 
next war. If you don’t, read the paragraphs to which I called 
your attention and inform yourselves. That policy is abso- 
lutely sound. You also know the old adage, “In time of peace 
Prepare for war.” ‘The time to act is now. Unless we enact in 
time of peace legislation for financing the next war on the basis 
of no war profits, it will not be done when the excitement of 
the next war is on. 

LEGISLATION PROPOSED. 


I am deeply interested and profoundly concerned in the pres- 
ervation of modern civilization and existing institutions of gov- 
ernment, under which we have enjoyed the greatest measure 
of liberty and opportunity. Modern civilization and existing 
Government institutions will never survive another great war 
financed as the late war was, with its resulting scandal, graft, 
profiteering, and favoritism to the wealthy classes, 

In order that it may not be said 
tions relative to financing of 


curred and no war profit shall inure to the benefit of private 
individual, corporation, or combination to carry on war activi- 
ties, and shall recommend legislation which in its opinion will 
carry out such purpose and secure the benefits and advantages 
and avoid the evils referred to in the inaugural address of 
President Harding. Furthermore, I urge the adoption of this 
resolution and the enactment of legislation to carry out the pur- 
pose of the two paragraphs in the inaugural address as a means 
te direct the world in the paths of peace. General Wood has 
repeatedly stated that nine out of ten wars are based on com- 


world are upon us. We profess 
tries actuated by selfishness regard us not without suspicion. 
We are the wealthiest nation on earth. We have the gold sup- 
ply of the world. We have strong combinations of wealth 
which seek advantages and concessions in the four corners of 
the world. 

If we had on our statute beoks a law which would compel 
the wealth of the Nation to carry the financial burdens of 
future war without “one penny of war profit,” it would mark 
the greatest forward step for universal peace in the history of 
mankind. It would assure the world that our professions of 
unselfishness are genuine. Other nations would follow our 
example, and in the future the nine out of every ten wars based 
on trade and commercial rivalries would be avoided. 

In view of the financial and economic chaos of the world as 
a result of the late war and the President’s recommendations 
for the conduct of future wars, it is squarely up to this Repub- 
lican Congress to consider my resolution, or a similar resolu- 
tion, appoint a committee to give it special study, and enact 
legislation suggested therein for the preservation and per- 
petuity of the Republic and for the welfare of ourselves and 
our posterity. . 

I close by again quoting from the inaugural address. The: 
President said: 

I earnestly hope a way may be found which will unify our indisid- 

co. est consecrate 
man sor Pest ya 3 all America, materially and 

To find “a way” to realize that hope,“ I submit my resolu- 
tion for consideration to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, further in support of my argument for legisla- 
tion to conduct future wars without war profits, I submit for 
printing in the Recorp the following statements and documents: 

1. House Resolution No. 349. 


2. A letter of indorsement from an ex-serr 
3. Memorial 


o. ice man. 
oe of American economists to Congress regarding war 
A posed plank 
5. National debts of the wor sie 
HOUSE RESOLUTION NO, 349. 
1. This resolution reads as follows: 
House Resolution 849. 


2 national concord and 
an jon, swollen fortunes, and 
co) 
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JUNE 29, 


Whereas, accordin 
possible and practical to support war on a sis by an equitable 
system of taxation requiring the men who noy at home to contribute 
their just share of the money cost of war without expectation of re- 
payment; and that such a system of taxation would keep down the 
costs of war, increase the ciency of the Nation in war, bind the 

ple together in a new unity of spirit and purpose, and entail no 
e liability on posterity ; 

Whereas the pono of paying for war by bond issues gives property 
a precedence over life, deals unjustly as between citizen and citizen, 


to the leading economists of our country, it is 


an pcs an unjust tax burden on osterity ; 
Whereas the late World War was chieſty financed by bond issues, the 
national debt of the United States was thereby increased from $1,000,- 


000,000 to $26,000,000,000, and the national debts of the world from 
$43,000,000,000 in 1918 to $400,000,000,000 in 1921; 
Whereas President Harding in his ina address, in outlining the 


licy of his ATAO for the conduct of war, if war is 


orced upon us, sa 
“Tf, despite this attitude, war is again forced upon us, I earnestly 
hope a way may be found which will unify our individual and collective 
strength and consecrate all America, materially and by emer body 
and soul, to national defense. I can vision the ideal Republic, where 
every man and woman is called under the flag, for assignment to duty, 
for whatever service, military or civil, the individual is best fitted; 
where we may call to universal service every pant, agency, or facility, 
all in the sublime sacrifice for country, and not one penny of war profit 
shall inure to the benefit of private individual, corporation, or combi- 
nation, but all above the normal shall flow into the defense chest of 
the Nation. There is something ifherently wrong, something out of 
accord with the ideals of representative democracy, when one portion 
of our citizenship turns. its activities to private gain amid defensive 
was while another is fighting, sacrificing, or dying for national preser- 
vation. 

“Out of such universal service will come a new oniy of spirit and 
purpose, a new confidence and consecration which would make our de- 
ense impregnable, our triumph assured. Then we should have little 
or no disorganization of our economic, industrial, and commercial sys- 
tems at home, no staggering war debts, no swollen fortunes to flout the 
sacrifices of our soldiers, no excuse for sedition, no pitiable slackerism, 
no outrage of treason, Envy and jealousy would have no soil for their 
menacing development and revolution would be without the passion 
which engenders it“; and 

Whereas the President's policy is based on right, justice, and sound 
economic principles, the enactment of legislation to put such policy 
automatically into effect upon a declaration of war by Congress would 
haye a tendency to avert war, would reassure foreign nations of our 
unselfishness in international affairs, and, in ease war became unavoid- 
able, would guarantee a united and victorious America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee is hereby created, to be known 
as the War Finance Committee, which shall consist of 15 Members 
of the House to be appointed by the Speaker, 

Said committee shall investigate and report, within one year after 
its appointment, to the House the best and most practical methods 
for ieee | future wars so that no public debts shall be incurred and 
no War profit shall inure to the benefit of 8 individual, corpora- 
tion, or combination, and shall recommend legislation which in its 
opinion will carry out such purpose and which will secure the benefits 
and advantages and avoid the evils referred to in the inaugural address 
of President Harding. 

Said committee shall elect its chairman, and vacancies occurring in 
the membership of the committee shall be filled by the Speaker. 

Said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
during the sessions or recesses of the House, to send for persons and 
papers, to administer oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and to employ such personal ces and incur such ex- 

as may be necessary to carry out the Prepona of this resolu- 

n, and the expenditures shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives upon vouchers authorized by said com- 
mittee and signed by the chairman thereof. 


A STRONG LETTER OF INDORSEMENT FROM AN BX-SERVICE MAN, 


2. The following letter presents very ably and concisely some 
nae op in support of the legislation proposed in House Reso- 
ution 2 


ARGONNE Post, No. 60, AMERICAN LEGION 
OFFICE OF COMMANDER, 1215 HIPPEE BviLDiNG, 
Des Moines, lowa, May £27, 1922, 
Congressman C. W. RAMSEYER, 
House of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: This morning’s Register carries the inclosed dis- 
atch from Washington. I am more than delighted to see that you 
ave introduced a bill which will provide for the financing of future 

wars. 

As commander of Argonne Post, No. 60, American Legion, I have 
been making a number of speeches throughout the State, and all my 
talks have advocated the placing, at once, upon our Federal statute 
books a law which will, on the declaration of war, Immediately and 
automatically draft for service every man, woman, and child, regard- 
less of their pra or financial condition or standing, together with 
all property, industries, and, in fact, all business. The speeches above 
referred to haye been made in each case to the American Legion, 
together with the prominent business people of the cities and towns, 
and this 9 seems to take very well with the audience. 

I believe that we should never again allow ourselves to be placed 
in the same position as we were prior to the last war. The Govern- 
ment then selected certain men for duty in the Army and Navy, and 
allowed all other men to select the kind of employment that was most 
suited to thelr fancy. They were ei to take jobs regardless 
of whether they were suited or skilled in that particular kind of 
work, and were allowed to select their own wage or salary for work 
rendered. Both capital and labor were permitted to charge exorbi- 
tant prices. One man was taken to face the hardships and rigors 
and dangers of war and his neighbor was permitted to select his own 
service, or slack, as the case may be. The soldier was forced to ac- 
cept the sum of $30 a month, and all other men were allowed to 
charge anything they pleased. The Government paid $8, $10, and 
$14 a day for driving nails at Camp Dodge. There must never be 
any more inequalities as existed in the last war. 

A system of classification can be arranged, placing in each branch 
of service those best fitted for that 
escape. Men of military age and 


articular service. No one should 
tness should shoulder rifles, and 


those not of military age and fitness should be com 
many. other things 3 to back an army in the field. Of course, 
we must realize that all e industries must be continued, and to 
continue them means that they must be run by brains and manual 
labor, which must be furnished by men, women, and children who are 
unable and unfit for actual field service. 


Hed to do the 


pay and the 
me. It has 


in and the le would, except the soldier, be 
quo. As I said before, the war would be paid for at the end of it, 
and business and all other industries would commence at that point 
to run as they did before the war. 

I am very glad that you have taken this matter up and hope that 
you will be able to push it through to a final conclusion. know 
that this will be one of the most popular pieces of legislation with 
the soldiers, for they feel very strongly on this subject. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

- Sincerely yours, H. H. POLK, 
Commander Argonne Post. 
MEMORIAL OF AMERICAN ECONOMISTS TO CONGRESS REGARDING WAR 
FINANCE, 


8. At the time of our entrance into the World War American 
economists memorialized Congress to adopt the policy of taxa- 
tion rather than that of bond issues as the principal means of 
financing the expenditures of our own country in the war on 
which it had embarked. I regard this memorial the ablest 
document on war finance that was presented to Congress dur- 
ing the late war. It should be reread by every student of 
finance. Our experiences in the war confirm every principle 
and every warning in the memorial. The memorial, with some 
of the signers, follows: 


We, the undersigned, teachers of political economy, public finance, 
and political science in American universities and colleges, respect- 
fully urge upon Congress to adopt the policy of taxation rather than 
that of bond issues as the principal means of financing the expenditures 
of our own country in the war on which it has embarked. 

The taxation policy is practicable. It will prevent the price infa- 
tion which must result from large bond issues. It demanded by 
social justice. It will increase the efficiency of the Nation in the 
conduct of the war. 

The argument in support of these statements is briefly as follows: 


THE TAXATION PLAN IS PRACTICABLE, 


The taxation pulicy is practicable because the current income of the 
people in one case must pay the war expenditures. The choice be- 

een bond issues and taxation is merely a choice whether the Goy- 
ernment shal] take income with a promise to repay those who furnish 
it or take income without such promise. The actual arms, munitions, 
and other equipment and 1 for use in the war, except to the 
small extent that they have n stored up in the past, must be pro- 
duced now, during the war itself. not after the war; and, moreover, 
must be produced by our own ple The pona of borrowing within 
the country itself does not shift any part of the Nation's burden of 
war expenditures from the preeeat to the future. All it does is to 
make possible a different distribution of the burden among individuals 
and social classes, to permit repayment to certain persons who have 
contributed income during the war by other persons after the war. 
If the ple can pappas: the war at all, they can do it on a cash 
basis, orrowing creates nothing. Except by borrowing abroad, which 
we can not do, we can get nothing which we do not ourselves produce. 

t may be necessary for a month or two at the outset to issue a 
limited amount of bonds pending the collection of increased taxes, but 
beyond these, which might well be made repayable within a year, no 
necessity for bonds exists. 


TAXATION PREVENTS PRICE INFLATION, 


The taxation policy and no other will enable the country to escape 
the enormous evils of further inflation. The present high level of 
prices in Europe and America is primarily due to the war bonds and 
the paper money issued abroad. the United States joins on a huge 
ae in this policy of borrowing, prices are bound to become far higher 
still. 
Price inflation is harmful even in times of peace. During a war it 
is disastrous. It increases the cost of conducting the war. It post- 
pones victory and thus adds to the war's toll of lives as well as to Its 
money expenditures. By every bond issue the Government enhances 
the prices it must pay, and thus oreates the need of more bonds, The 
policy works against itself. 

Moreover, inflation of prices works injustice between different classes 
of society. The burden rests chiefly upon wage earners and salary 
receivers, whose pay never rises as fast as prices, and u those who 
receive fixed or contractual incomes. The ee which millions of 
our people are already suffering from the increa cost of living will 
be made many fold greater if the Government issues billions of dollars 
of bonds to finance the war. 

The manner in which bond issues inflate prices may be briefly ex- 
lained. The bond policy increases the amount of bank credit, which 
s equivalent in effect to an increase in the currency. 

For example, if the Government takes $1,000 from a man in taxes, 
his eredit or purchasing power is lessened to the same extent as the 
Government's is increased. On the other hand, if the Government bor- 
rows $1,000 from him, the quantity of purchasing wer in existence 
is greatly increased. He now has a bond worth $1,000 on which he 
can and very often will borrow at the bank, Say he borrows $800; to 
lend him $800 the bank does not have to give up 800 actual dollars, 
Instead, it gives him a deposit account of $800 and, inasmuch as most 
of those who present checks do not ask for actual cash, but have their 
checks credited to their deposit accounts, the bank can keep this $800 
in checks floating by setting aside, say, only $200 of actual cash. In 
other words, this bond issue transaction has resulted in increasing the 
Government's credit by $1,000, in decreasing the man’s credit by only 
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200. and tn eee the dank's money 


oniy $200; that is, there 

s been a net increase of credit eurreney (checking 3 
ot 2 P 5 with no net . if taxes had been adopted 
nstead o 


If the man had given, his in che would have pres | to 
up money taxes, 2 ao aah 


Jabor, to the extent of “$1,000 : ‘but when the Government giv 
‘bond for ‘his payment, he is still enab 
12223 The purchasing ie of — po as a whole has increased by 
600, This inevitably forces oop 
The above illustrates the 


amount of the checking. acco accounts thus 8 that is, inflation to 100 
r cent gen a ae CFC 
ustration above. 

As the Government draws checks on these bank accounts to meet 
its requirements, the banks will try to recoup themselves by retailing 
the bonds to the pobe To the extent that succeed, "the bonds 

t into the hands of the ultimate investor, th the resulting in- 

‘ation already descri In so far as the banks are unsuc nl in 
this distribution, they are almost certain to issue bank notes on the 
basis of bonds deft in their hands, and these notes will cause inflation 
even worse than that due to the checking aceounts of the. public based 
on bond collateral. 


JUSTICE DEMANDS THE TAX POLICY, 


The policy of taxation for war expenditures ts 828 by r Stor ot 8 
Spare m the tice arising ‘from price inflation, the 
poria for the war bond issues gives pupas reference over life ; 

s unjust): tig an iei citizen and citizen. e question of taxa- 
tion versus bonds is not merely one of economics ; it is one of morals, 
of eat ht against wrong. 

‘his war is a great monte! enterprise. The American people have 
Trpimir, it as a Wing. er The future welfare of the coun as a 
whole is involved; uture welfare or every citizen is involved. It 
is the wap therefore, of ev citizen to ee in war's burdens to his 


ted the lessser 6 a 1 — = 
Some i Jt ele of men is just and right, conscription of in- 
4 t When the 


the 

ustice of requirin everyone, according his ability’ to 
1 war 11 55 dt other the sense of injustice in 
the policy of 3 
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but their spirit on 8 —.— pore corto nla if they Teel t at every man 
who stays at home is 9 try to the utmost with his sub- 
stance. An America in which ever. 75 without discrimination, is 
called apon to do and to give all t he can, all that — powers pee 
mit, will be a united America, and a united America is bound to be 


victorious. 
SUGGESTED FORMS OF TAXATION. 


Without entering into detalls, concerning which opinions may differ, 
we recommend that among the tex. Sa to be adopted for the war 
pty A the following should be included 

A tax which will take substantially all of special war profits. 
2 material lowering of the present income-tax exemption. 
A drastic increase the rates of the income tax, vith a sharper 
BORK: in rates as incomes become arse. 
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A PROPOSED PLANK FOR PARTY PLATFORM. 

4. If “not one penny of war profit shall inure to the benefit 
of private individual, corporation, or combination” in the next 
war, those who believe in the soundness of the President's 
utterance should give support by indorsement in party plat- 
forms and otherwise. The following is a proposed plank for 
party platform: 


The late war i the mations engaged in that iS with stagger- 
war deb hich were contracted on highly infiated values and 
wi oe =) anid sa eee Pon 4 much . deflated, thus adding 
8 the burdens of eg poopiea ea ear og oe heavily in debt. As 

the ld War was financed y 


of the United States was inereased 


ap precedence over if 
n, and places an unjus 
perty 


Jegislation to finance future wars so that ae lie debts wil will be in- 
red and no war profits 3 — to the benefit of private indi- 
vidual, corporation, or combination. 


NATIONAL DEBTS OF THR WORLD. 


5. In conclusion, I shall submit for your study and reflec- 
tion two tables prepared by Mr. O. P. Austin, now statistician 
of the National City Bank of New York and regarded as the 
leading authority on national debts. These tables show the 


1 growth of the national debts of the world. It is 


a well-known fact, and these tables give proof thereof, that 
mations did not acquire the debt habit until in very recent 
times. Formerly nations did not spend except out of current 
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receipts. Raising money to defray national expenditures by 
bond issues for future generations to pay is a strictly modern 
evil. 

It appears from the first table that in 1688 Great Britain 
was the only nation that had acquired the debt habit. That 


year her national debt was $3,232,636. By 1783 her national 
debt had increased to $1,126,515,090. That year the following 
nations had no national debts: Austria, France, Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, Turkey, Russia, and the United States. 
Here are the aggregate national debts of the world for various 
dates: 


T4 

9 3 
1918__ al ida ae tale Sa an as ostinato a ria a ee tay OO,” Oy OND 
TTT... ĩͤ v — , 070, „000 
221 ü9qwü̃ ——: 400, 000, „000 


The year prior to the World War the national debts of the 
world were, in round numbers, $43,000,000,000. The war was 
chiefly financed by borrowing. Pay as you go” found little 
favor with war statesmen. The second table shows that the 
total national debts of the world, or, rather, the 100 principal 
nations and colonies of the world, were $205,000,000,000 in 1918 
and in 1919, $295,000,000,000. The national debts of the world 
at the end of the year 1921, by a later estimate, were a little 
over $400,000.000,000. 

The aggregate national debts at the end of 1921 were about 
ten times what they were before the war and about double what 


they were at the time of the armistice. The United States is 
the only nation that was in the war that has reduced her na- 
tional debt in the last two years. Last year Great Britain was 
the only European nation actively engaged in the war whose 
expenditures did not exceed the receipts. 

The wealth of Great Britain in 1865 was $30,000,000,000, and 
in 1914, $80,000,000,000 ; that of France in 1865 was $25,000,000,- 
000, and in 1914, $70,000,000,000; that of the United States in 
1860, $16.000,000,000, and in 1914, $250,000,000,000. 

With these figures before us, it will be observed that our na- 
tional debt is less than 10 per cent of our pre-war wealth; that 
of Great Britain a little less than 50 per cent of her pre-war 
wealth; and that of France, 73 per cent of her pre-war wealth. 
Among the defeated powers of Austria, Hungary, and Germany, 
each has a national debt in excess of her national wealth. 
Poland came into existence as a nation since the armistice, but 
she in some way has piled up a national debt of $69,000,000,000, 
a sum far in excess of her national wealth. 

The increase in the national debts of the world from 
$43,000,000,000 in 1913 to $400,000,000,000 in 1921 is the direct 
result of the reckless and short-sighted methods of financing 
the war, and represents almost a total economic loss. Further- 
more, the debts were contracted on highly inflated values, and 
will be paid in the future—unless repudiation or bankruptcy 
intervenes—with money very much deflated, thus greatly add- 
ing to the burdens of the nations heavily in debt. 

Mr. Austin prepared the first table in 1900, showing the debts 
of the principal nations from 1688 to 1900. The second table 
was prepared by him in November, 1921: 


Debts of principal nations, and aggregate for all nations of the world at various dates from 1688-1900. 


Austria. Belgium. — Germany. Italy. 
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National debts of the world, in United States dollars, reduced to normal 
(pre-war) value of the respective currencies.—Continued 


[000,000 omitted.) 
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National debts of the world, in United States dollars, reduced to normal 
(pre-war) value of the respective currencies—Continued, 
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= 55 ian debt, 1913. 
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Statement of minister of finance, June 30, 1921. 
1918. 

ad ere of railway debts stated at $430,000,000. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no further remarks 
to make on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. McFappEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table, 


AMENDING PARAGRAPH 10, SECTION 9, FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 831, insist on the 
Tiouse amendment, and agree to the conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
S. 831, insist on the House amendment, and agree to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr, WINGO. Reserving the right to object, is that the bill 
the gentleman spoke to me about where there is some question 
about the language? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is the one that I spoke to the gentle- 
man about yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. MCFADDEN, Mr. DALE, and Mr. Wingo. 
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ISSUANCE OF CHECKS, DRAFTS, ETC., IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill S. 1033. 
The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill S. 
1033 having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same. 

B. K. Fochr, 
F. N. ZIHLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


L. Hetster BALL, 
W. L. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
PRINTING REPORT OF JOINT COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I call up House 
Concurrent Resolution 61. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington calls up 
the House concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 61. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed 50,000 additional copies of parts 1 and 2 of 
House Document No. 408, being the report of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, in four parts. of which 10,000 shall be for the 
Senate, 30,000 for the House, 1,000 for the Senate document room, 
2,000 for the House document room, and 7,000 for the Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry ; and that there be printed 100,000 copies 
of parts 8 and 4 of House zument No. 408, being the report of the 
Joint. Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, of which 20, shall be 
for the Senate, 60,000 for the House, 2,000 shall be for the Senate 
document room, 4,000 for the House document room, and 14,000 for 
the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 2, after the word “thousand,” strike out lines 3, 4, 5 
6, 7, 8, 9, and in the line 10 down to the word “of” where it first 
occurs. 

À gn oor 10, strike out the word “Document” and insert the word 
* Report.” 
8 8 12, strike out the word “twenty” and insert the word 

e So 
= In line 18, page 1, strike out the word “sixty” and insert “ twenty- 

ve.“ 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “two” and Insert the word 
“one.” 


8 2, line 2, strike out the word “for” and insert the word 
“two” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, do I understand 
this is offered as a privileged resolution? - 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I think a resolution from 
the Committee on Printing is privileged. 

Mr. WALSH. Unless it requires an appropriation. There is 
no provision here that the cost shall come out of the contingent 
fund of either House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As I understand it, the 
method of doing the printing is under a fund provided by an 
appropriation from Congress for congressional printing, and 
this is to come out of that fund. 

ae WALSH. There is nothing in the resolution to that 
effect. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How are they to be distributed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is provided for in the 
resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not make a point of order. 
I only rose to make sure that the printing will be done. If 
we send it down with no reference as to what fund it shall 
come from, whether the contingent fund or some other fund, 
the point may be raised, and it will require a separate appro- 
priation before the printing can be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think the recent appro- 
priation for the operation of the Government Printing Office 
changed that method and gave us the general operating fund. 
In reference to the resolution, the Committee on Printing 
would have liked to have given the full amount asked for in 
the resolution, so as to provide for more than 50,000 copies 
of the two additional volumes of the report of the Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry, but the cost was considerable, 
owing to the fact that the third volume has in it a large 
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number of insert folders, large tables, and therefore the com- 
mittee reduced the number, as will be seen by the amendments. 
The distribution as to the House and Senate is as shown in 
the report. That distribution will give each Member of the 
House from 20 to 24 copies of each of the two additional 
volumes. of the report of the commission. The cost of the 


printing will be about $30,000. The Committee on Printing 
thought it unwise to authorize a reprint of volumes 1 and 2, 
for which there is considerable demand. In my opinion the 
report represents a great deal of hard work upon the part of 
the members of this joint commission, of which the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Anperson] is the chairman, and while a 
great deal of valuable matter has been produced, it would be 
impracticable for the House at this time to attempt to supply 
the general demand for copies of the four volumes which com- 
prise the report. 

Mr. GARNER, Could the gentleman not add to that state- 
ment by saying that the result of that labor is very beneficial 
to the farming element as well as the entire country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am sure of it. The inquiry 
has headed up solid discussion of four or five great problems, 
all of which vitally affect the welfare of the people of the 
‘United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not a fact that this report and inquiry is 
the first one made under Government auspices which has eol- 
lated and analyzed and brought together to a definite status 
a lot of valuable information which is of use and value not 
only to the agricultural interests but to other great interests 
of the country interested in transportation and banking and 
the movement of various products as well as the production of 
foodstuffs? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There can be no question as 
to the value of the work. As I said in the beginning, the 
Printing Committee would have been glad to authorize the 
printing of a large number, but we decided it would be out of 
the question to attempt to supply the bulk of requests from 
many prominent concerns and organizations which are asking 
for these volumes in large lots. The National Antomobile 
Chamber of Commerce wants several hundred.. Then some 
great concern in Minneapolis wants several hundred. The 
Farm Federation wants a large number. 

Mr. WALSH. How many does the farm bloc ask for? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have not heard of any re- 
quests from them, but members of that bloc will get their 24 
copies of each volume, just as will other Members. The Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association wants to place one in 
the hands of each member of its association, and if it can not 
get them in bulk will ask each member of the association to 
write to his Congressman for one, so gentlemen should be a 
bit careful about giving their copies away prematurely. Mr, 
Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. a 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. JoHnson of Washington, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to was laid 
on the table, 

IMPROVEMENT OF ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I submit another 
privileged resolution, Senate Coneurrent Resolution No, 24, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follews: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 24. 

Resolve the 8. the House of Representatives concurring 
that there wat pra $000 adaitional copies of Senate 88 
No, 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government engineers on the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence Riyer from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 8,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate document room and 2,000 for the 
House document room, 

With the following committee amendments: 

Line 1, strike out “five” and insert “three,” and in line 7, strike 
out “three” and Insert “ one.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, this is a Senate 
concurrent resolution, and as originally sent to the House 
called for the printing of 5,000 copies of this report, which 
would have cost in excess of $500. The House Committee on 
Printing thought it best to reduce the number to 3,000, which 
makes the cost less than $500, and inasmuch as the resolution 
was before the committee we thought that the House might 


act upon it rather than cause Senate action on a new Senate 
resolution, nonconcurrent. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this to be charged up against the con- 
gressional printing fund? . 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; in the same method. 

Mr, WALSH. How many were printed of the first edition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am unable to say. It was 
not a large number, but was distributed to all Members by the 
usual method. The demand is quite heavy for this. The re- 
port cuts the request to 3,000 copies. I am told that another 
Government has requested 1,000 copies, which are to be paid 
5 oe is a Senate resolution and I think we should not 

ec 

I aie the previous question on the resolution and amend- 
ments. 

The previous question was ordered, The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Jonxsox of Washington, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to was 
laid on the table. 


BETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICK EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privileged 
report from the Con:mittee on Rules, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 391 (Rept. No. 1162). 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be m 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Unien for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 11212) entitled “A bill to amend an act for the retire. 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other r- 
poses, approved May 22, 1920, After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided between those for and against the bill, it shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
PaA eter pte the committee shall 

ouse an 


except one motion to recommit. - 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule, if adopted, makes pro- 
vision for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11212, which is 
intended to amend the act for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, which was approved May 22, 1920. 
It has been necessary to present this at this time te take care 
of an emergency arising out of the summary dismissal of em- 
ployees due to the reduction in the service, but none of these 
people have been dismissed on their own volition or on ac- 
count of their own acts, and it is for the purpose of covering 
men who were intended to be covered when the original retire- 
ment act was passed. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. How much will the expense of this be, if the 
gentleman has that information? 

Mr. SNELL. The information that came before the commit- 
tee was that there would be somewhere about 400 people 
affected by this law, and it would cost the first year probably 
$108,000 to $138,000, and it runs down to about $6,000 at the 
end of several years, 

Mr. WALSH. I notice there seems to be a tendency in the 
committee reports of special rules that as the expense to the 
Government increases the time for general debate is lessened. 
We had an $80,000 bill up here yesterday with two hours of 
debate allowed. Here is a $108,000 bill with only one hour of 
debate allowed. I hope the gentleman is not going to pull out 
of his sleeve some other special rules 

Mr. SNELL. We have several others. I do mot see any of 
the minority who want to be reeognized, and I move the pre- 
vious question on the adoption of the rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF RETIREMENT LAW, 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11212. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 11212. with Mr. Warst in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 11212, which the Clerk will report by title. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H: R. 11212) to amend an act entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none, The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the Chair to 
notify me when I have used 10 minutes. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, as stated by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] in presenting the rule, this legislation 
is of an emergency character. The retirement bill, which be- 
came a law on the 22d of May, 1920, provided, among other 
things, that a man having served for 15 years and having 
reached the age of 70 in the miscellaneous service, 65 in the 
mechanic, and 62 in the Railway Mail Service would be eligible 
to an annuity. By the passage of that law the Congress of the 
United States accepted the principle of the annuity system, em- 
ployees paying 2} per cent of the funds which were needed, or 
estimated to be needed, the Government paying 1.06, based 
upon the salary which was drawn by the employee. Bat it is 
very gratifying to know that as a result of the operation of law 
that the receipts have been considerable in excess of the de- 
mands upon the Treasury. No appropriation has yet been 
necessary; we are informed that in all probability it will be 
a decade before any appropriation will be necessary. Person- 
ally I think it is an unwise course to pursue. I think it is un- 
wise, and possibly dishonest, for any man to advocate upon the 
floor of this House a measure which he knows ultimately will 
cost the Government money and attempt to leave the impres- 
sion that the Government will not have to pay anything. Per- 
mit me to say that the occasion for the drafting of this bill 
grew out of a series of hearings upon another bill, and in that 
series of hearings it was revealed that there were some men at 
least, and we did not know at that time how many, who served 
the Government for a period of from 15, 20, 25, and 30 years, 
who have not yet reached the retirement age. A drastic cut in 
the Navy Department suddenly dropped these men from the 
rolis, and having accepted the principle and in harmony with 
the spirit of the law that Congress adopted, and moved, I con- 
fess, by humanitarian ideas, the committee began to investigate 
the problem and an inquiry into the various departments, most 
of which is in the report, revealed that there were not over 300 
men who would be affected. 

These men, many of them, had a right to believe, having 
served so long in the Government, that they had a career and 
that they would not be broken off perpetually at the very period 
of their life when their energies were lessened, when change 
was impossible. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I will. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to ask the gentleman upon what 
theory the 50 years was stricken out and 60 inserted? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Well, it was the judgment of the com- 
mittee that 50 was too low an age for the basis of annuity. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Fifteen years is required as much for a 
man of 50 years as it was for a man of 60 years? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. That is true. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. A man who has a career in the Govern- 
ment service reaching the age of 50 years and serves 15 years 
is hardly equipped to make a living on the outside, is he? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, Well, that was a matter—of course, the 
original bill was for 50 years, but the committee saw fit to 
strike it out on the ground that they did not believe that a man 
of 50 who had his faculties was necessarily in such a situation 
that he could not seek and obtain profitable employment else- 
where. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the Government feel that a man 
over 45 years is not equipped for Government service? After 
he reaches the age of 45 years he can not take the civil-service 
examination or enter the employment of the Government. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I think that is true. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why should you say that at 50 he was 
equipped to enter some other business and yet he is not equipped 
to enter the Government service? 

Mr, FAIRFIELD. I do not yield any further, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for one question in 
that connection? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I do. 

Mr. RAKER. I was going to ask the same question as the 
geritleman from Maryland which has been covered. Between 
50 and 60 there are 10 years. If a man has given 15 years’ 
service and he becomes incapacitated before 60, say, at 52, he 


would not get the benefit of this law, would he? If he served 
15 years and between 50 and 60 he became incapacitated, is 
there a valid reason why he should not be given this benefit? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Well, I introduced the bill, and, of course, 
I am standing to-day with the committee and talking of the 
position the committee took. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I would like to answer the gentleman, 
The retirement law as it stands to-day provides for retirement 
on an annuity in the case of disability, no matter what the age 
of the employee, if he has a minimum of 15 years’ service. Con- 
sequently the case the gentleman cites, where a man is inca- 
pacitated and has to quit work between 50 and 60 years of age, 
is provided for. 

Mr. RAKER. What is the reason for making it 50 instead 
of 60 years, then? There must be some motive, and the 
gentleman, being the author of the bill, no matter what the 
committee has done, should give us his judgment and expe- 
rience on that matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, pending that, I make the 
point that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of no quorum. Evidently there is no quorum present, and 
the Clerk will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Drane Kitchin Robsion 
Arentz rew Kleczha Rodenberg 
Atkeson Driver Kunz Rouse 
Bacharach Dunn Langley ucker 
Bankhead Ellis Larson, Minn. Sabath 
Beck Evans Lawrence Senders, Ind. 
Beedy Fields Lazaro Shelton 
Black Focht therwood Sinclair 
Blakeney Frear gan Snyder 
Bland, Ind. Free Longworth Staford 
Blanton French Luce Stedman 
Bowers Fulmer Lyon Steenerson 
Brennan Garrett, Tenn, McClintic Stevenson 
Britten Garrett, Tex McLaughlin, Nebr, ine 
Brooks, III. Gensman McSwain Sto 

Brooks, Pa. Gilbert Maloney Strode: Pa. 
Buchanan Goldsborough Murtin Sullivan 
Burke Goodykoon Merritt Summers, Wash. 
Burroughs Gould Mitler Sumners, Tex. 
Burtness Gruham, Pa. Montague Swank 
Campbell, Kans, Greene, Mass. Montoya Taylor, Ark 
Cantrill Greene, Vt. Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Colo, 
Carter Gri Nelson, J. M. Taylor, N. J 
Chandler, Okla. Hardy, Colo. Newton, Minn, Taylor, Tenn. 
Christo elas Ha Nolar. Ten Eyck 
Clark, Herrick Olpp Tilson 
Gane Hersey Osborne Treadway 
Cockran Hicks Padgett Tucker 

“odd Hooker Parks, Ark Tyson 
Colton Hwtdleston Patterson, Mo. ard, N. Y. 
Connell Hukriede Porter Ward, N. C. 
Cooper, Ohio Hun pbreys Pou Wason 
Gopley Hosted Rainey, Ala. Webster 
Crago Ireland Rainey, fil White, Kans, 
Crisp Jefferis, Nebr. Ransley Wilson 
Crowther Johnson, Miss. Rayburn Wise 

Davis, Minn Kahn ber Wood, Ind 
Deal Kearns Reed. N. X. oods, Va 
Dickinson Kiess Riordan Yates 
Dominick Kindred Roach Toras 
Doughton Kinkaid Robertson 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. WALSH, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Unlon, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 11212, 
finding itself without a quorum, he had caused the roll to be 
called, whereupon 267 Members had answered to their names, 
and that he therewith handed in a list of fhe absentees for 
printing in the Journal and RECORD, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. The provisions of this bill are very simple, 
Mr. Chairman. There are practically two of them. The first 
is, that a man having reached the age of 60 and having served 
15 years and having been removed from the service through no 
delinquency of his own, shall be entitled to a certificate which 
will entitle him to the annuity when he has reached the age 
prescribed in the general law, provided that whatever he has 
paid in shall remain in the Treasury. And another provision 
is, that those who have withdrawn within recent months and 
who are not counted or who did not count themselves as being 
eligible to an annuity, and who had no prospect of getting any 
annuity, if they shall return what they have withdrawn and 
permit it to remain in the Treasury, shall have the privilege 
the same as the others. 

Permit me to say that the data we have collected shows that 
not more than 300 all told, in all of the departments, have been 
separated who have had 15 years’ service and are above 55 

years of age. The greatest number is in the Navy Department 
that reports 196. They took the trouble to extend their investi- 
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gations throughout all of the places where any of the people 
working in the Navy were situated, and they report 196. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Just a short question. Do any of those 
employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing who are 
ousted come under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, Not that I know. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. FAI FIELD. I have not examined it. By the way, the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing reported but nine all told 
who, would come under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. LONDON. That is.on a basis of 60? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. No, That is on a basis of 55. I gath- 
ered the data for 55, or rather, my bill was drawn at 50, but 
I made the inquiry for 55, thinking that perhaps it would be 
modified, so that the data in the report, and which compre- 
hends around close to 300 men, covers those who had reached 
the age of 55 years and had had 15 years of experience with 
the Government. 

There is just one department that did not report, and that 
is the War Department. Of course, the World War civilian 
employees were very few in that department. The number en- 
larged enormously, but of course nane of those taken in could 
possibly come under the provisions of this bill. But they have 
dismissed some 62,000, distributed all over the world, and Sec- 
retary Weeks, in replying to an inquiry, said that it would be 
manifestly impossible in any reasonable time for anyone to 
check up on the ages and the length of service of 62,000 men 
who have been dismissed., However, he did volunteer the state- 
ment that in his judgment there were very few people who 
would come under the terms of this bill. It is perhaps difficult 
at any time for a general law to be passed that will completely 
cover emergencies that might arise or to completely and spe- 
cifically state in terms what the spirit and manifest purpose 
of the law are, I have no doubt when the: Congress passed 
the original law that its spirit and purpose were intended to 
cover conditions such as we have found to exist in recent 
months. Therefore, I think perhaps the committee will find 
that the number is so limited, the obligation so real, that with- 
out much hesitation the terms of the bill will meet your ap- 
Proval. 

I want to say another thing before I take my seat, and that 
is that we asked the Government actuary—and we have the 
figures here, I think—to make a careful analysis of the cost, 
and for the 800 the cost will be less than $80,000 a year. Of 
course, there will be costs afterwards, because the law will 
apply in after years, And I asked the actuary to make an esti- 
mate on the experiences of the department and from the mor- 
tality tables as to about how many would probably come under 
the provisions of this act, and of course that had to be an 
estimate. He reports but 20, the first year, and, following the 
mortality table, gives us what from year to year will be the 
increased cost in order to take care of this provision of the law. 

It is well for us to remember that after 10 months there was on 
hand in the fund $9,000,000, on the 30th of June which closed. the 
fiscal year of 1921, and that at the close of this fiscal year there 
was on hand $15,000,000. There has been. a movement on the 
part of those who have been retired to say that money is, theirs. 
Not a bit of it, men. That money is in the Treasury, obligated 
to the men who have stayed in, so that ultimately the Govern- 
ment will have to pay the initial obligations of whatever num- 
ber is comprehended in this bill, plus the additional that may 
be added by virtue of those who in future years shall drop out, 

Now, that is a frank, honest, fair statement. On the other 
hand, it is true that this bill will require no immediate appro- 
priation. It is true that in all probability the accumulation of 
the fund will be sufficient to take care of retirement for a de- 
cade. It is true that the provisions of this bill will not so ma- 
terlally increase the cost, but that it will only reduce the time 
by a few months, 

And now, gentlemen, it wonld not only be inequitable, but it 
would be heartless for men having the right to think that they 
had a vocation that would be permanent and who had come in 
sight of the promised land. and who find their fellows all taken 
care of, to ascertain that they must face the future years with- 
out any such protection as the Government should have given 
a quarter of a century ago. It is only because this is initial, 
It is because we are starting this thing. After 20 years, no 
matter how many men may be taken care of this way, there 
will be no additional cost to the Government. So I would urge 
that you frankly support the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. HOGAN. Does this affect those who were laid off last 


Stance, I have in mind a man who served 32 years, and then he 
was laid off. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. It goes back retroactively to the time of 
the enactment of the first bill, May 22, 1920. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has used 20 minutes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, not desiring to discuss the pend- 
ing bill, I thank the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Farmrrms:p] 
for yielding me a little time for some remarks on agriculture. 

More or less criticism of a purely partisan nature has been 
leveled at the present administration by way of charges that 

and the President have neglected the interests of the 
farmer. No one who keeps posted on what is going on in 
Washington will be deceived by this false and insidious propa- 
ganda. Some people, however, who may not have closely fol- 
lowed. all we have done here, and who might be misled by this 
palpable effort to discredit the majority party through political 
misrepresentation, will be interested in a brief review of the 
more important agricultural measures considered on this floor 
within recent months. 

Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, said in a 
recent address: 

Never in e gress 
attention e On a $6 — is 2 

cter and will be more helpful than is now realized. 

Being the Missouri member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the words of the Secretary were. particularly pleasing to me. 
Every true Missourian must feel a profound interest in the 
great basic business of agriculture. Ours is one of the leading 
States of the Union in the quantity and value of farm produc- 
tion. And, with pardonable pride, I can truly assert that the 
district I have the honor to represent is not surpassed by any 
congressional. distriet in the United States in its splendid va- 
riety of soil output. Cotton, rice, sunflowers, tobacco, alfalfa, 
wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, vegetables, watermelons, canta- 
loupes, sorghum, fruits, berries, and poultry all thrive in richest 
abundance. One of our newspapers carries as its, suggestive 
motto the phrase, The land of the big red apple and the home 
of the helpful hen.” Our blooded cattle, hogs, horses, and sheep 
divide honors with the famous Missouri mule, Coming from 
such a region, I considered it a rare privilege, to be selected for 
membership on the House Committee on Agriculture, and I do 
not know of any more agreeable committee assignment. Rarely, 
indeed, does any partisanship assert itself there, because our 
members have industriously devoted themselves to the study 


more serious 
constructive 


of big welfare problems rather than to the narrower questions 


of party politics. For weeks and months we bave patiently 
heard testimony from witnesses. representing every section of 
the country on farm problems, and those hearings spread over 
thousands of printed pages. Hard and continuous as this work 
has been, we have felt ourselves amply repaid in the conscious- 
ness of having accomplished good results. 

Mr. MONDELL, the majority leader of the House, said to our 
committee on February 27 last: f 

No committee has done as much as this committee or inaugurated 
so much 3 in the interest of farmers as this committee, and 1 
have been for it all. 

Aside from the legislation originating in our committee, we 
haye given hearty cooperation in considering measures from 
other sources calculated to better the status of agriculture. 
On May 27, 1921, this Congress passed the emergency tariff 
act and thereby stopped the influx of agricultural imports and 
saved the American market to our own producers, 

We passed a law of the highest importance dealing with the 
live-stock industry. The stockyards and the packing plants 
were put under the supervisory and regulatory authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The marketing, packing, and distri- 
bution of meat animals and meat products are so controlled 
under that law as to prevent discriminatory and deceptive prac- 
tices and to insure a square deal for the producer and the 
consumer. 

The Voigt filled milk bill is now a law. It protects the milk 
producer and the milk consumer from sham imitations. The 
practice was becoming widespread of extracting the butter fat 
from milk and then rebuilding the milk with coconut oil or 
other vegetable oils. We were told by the best scientists that 
this. substitute lacked the nutritive qualities so essential to child 
growth and body development. Unscrupulous dealers, particu- 
larly in the larger cities, imposed upon the foreign population 
and illiterate people by selling them this canned compound and 
representing it as pure whole milk. By this law we have pre- 
vented the transportation and sale of filed milk in interstate 


year and discharged; not furloughed, but discharged? For in- | commerce. 
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The future trading act, which recently passed the House, is 
designed to prevent market gambling in wheat and other grains. 
The inevitable result of price manipulation on the grain ex- 
changes has been to depress the values at the season when the 
farmer usually sold his wheat and to raise the values after the 
wheat had found its way into the hands of the speculator, 

The packer act, future trading act, and an amendment to the 
food control act have combined to encourage farmers in broad- 
ening the system of cooperative selling. In the manufacturing 
business and in every other class of output the yoice of the 
producer, based on his knowledge of cost, has been largely 
effective in determining the selling price of his product. But 
the farmer, through all the years, has carried the handicap of 
Ua wing other people fix the price paid to him and the price paid 
by him for the things he has been compelled to sell and buy. 
When he drove to his local market with a load of produce he 
was compelled to accept from the buyer a price fixed in the big 
central markets; and when he spent the money so received he 
paid the price determined where his shoes or his hat or his 
clothes or machinery were manufactured. We believe that 
these recent enactments are moving in the direction of letting 
farm production values be determined by the men whose in- 
vestment of toil and energy have created them. 

Congress has under way an elaborate scheme of financial 
credit for agriculture. Some of it we have already put in the 
statutes by legislative enactment, and hearings are being held 
on other bills. As to the wisdom of the revision of the general 
scheme of credits, let me quote from a recent address by Eugene 
Meyer, managing director the War Finance Corporation, de- 
livered at Milwaukee: 


In spite of the all-important position of agriculture in the American 
economic structure our financial system bas been developed around 
banking practices imported from countries which are chiefly commercial 
and industrial rather than agricultural. And many of our troubles have 
heen caused by forcing agriculture to adjust itself to these banking 

ractices instead of adapting our banking to the needs of our basic in- 
3 and synchronizing the financing of agriculture with the natural 
processes of production and consumption. It has been the practice to 
put the bulk of our crops on the market immediately after the harvest. 
So long as the returns were sufficient to keep the farmer in business 
and the hope of enhanced land values encouraged him to carry on, so 
long as the market had the capacity to absorb a year's supply of a 
farm commodity in from three to six months, the weakness of such a 
system was not so apparent. But the moment there was a serious dis- 
turbance in the market, with the consequent failure to distribute the 
carrying of the commodity all ee | the line from the producer to the 
consumer, there was put upon the farmers and the country banks thet 
finance them a burden they were unable to earry. 

We have amended the Federal reserve act so as to require 
that at least one member of the board shall be an actual farmer. 
The War Finance Corporation has been revived and extended 
by a recent law, so that an enormous revolving fund is available 
for exclusive use in making loans to live-stock and agricultural 
interests. We passed a law to increase the rate of interest on 
the bonds of Federal farm loan banks so as to make them more 
readily salable and without any increase of interest on the loans 
to the farm borrower. We passed another law transferring 
$25,000,000 from the Federal Treasury to the capital fund of 
the farm loan banks. 

Other bills dealing with farm credits are pending, but none 
of them perhaps is of greater importance than the one relating 
to warehouses. It is proposed that agricultural paper up to 
nine months’ maturity, secured by products stored in public 
warehouses, may be discounted with Federal reserve banks, 
It is proposed that nine months’ paper secured by live stock in 
the process of fattening for market shall be accorded the same 
privilege. It is proposed that the paper of cooperative market- 
ing associations evidencing advances for agricultural purposes 
shall be entitled to all the rediscount privileges of agricultural 
paper. 

I have not undertaken to ennmerate all that the present Con- 
gress has done for agricultural welfare, but what I have shown 
is sufficient to indicate the wholesome purpose and the trend 
of thought of the administration now charged with solving 
the great national problems of economic reconstruction, From 
the time this administration went into office until the present 
hour every agency, directly and indirectly, has addressed its 
best efforts to aiding the farmer by removing obstacles that 
have long been permitted to block his progress. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beca]. 

Te CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I feel that the gentleman 
from Ohio is entitled to a good hearing. I make the point 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear 
that there is no quorum present. The Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Dunn Lawrence Rouse 
Anthony Ellis ro Rucker 
Arentz Evans Leatherwoed Sabath 
Bacharach Fields Sanders, Ind. 
Bankh Fish Longworth Sanders, N. X. 
Beady nt Bhelta 
r u Shelton 
Bixler Frothingham Lyon Sinclair 
Black mer eClintic Snyder 
Blake Garrett, McDuffie Sproul 
Blanton Gilbert McFadden Stafford 
Bond Goldsborough McPherson Stedman 
Brennan Gould eSwain Steenerson 
Britten Graham, Pa. Maloney Stevenson 
Brooks, III. Green, Iowa Mansfield Stiness 
B „ Pa. Greene, Mass Martin Stoll 
Browne, Wis. Greene, Vt. Merritt Strong. Pa 
Bu Harrison Miler Su livan 
Burroughs Hayden Montague Summers, Wash. 
Burtwess en Montoya Summers, Tex. 
Campbell, Kans. Herrick Morin Swank 
Cannon ersey Mott Taylor, Ark. 
Cantrill Hicks Mudd Taylor, Colo 
Carter Hooker Nelson, A. P. Taylor, N. J 
Chandler, N. Y. Huddleston Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Tenn. 
Chandler, Okla. Hukriede Nolan Ten Ryck 
Christophersen Humphreys Olpp Tilson 
Clark, Fla Husted Osborne Trendway 
asson Ireland Padgett , ‘Tucker 
Cockran Jefferis, Nebr. Park, Ga. Tyson 
d Johnsen, Miss. Parks, Ark. Vaile 
Colton Jones, Pa Patterson, Mo, Vare 
Connell Jones, Tex Porter Volstead 
Cooper, Ohio n Pon Walters 
Cooper, Wis. rns Prin Ward, N. T. 
Copley Kelley, Mich. Purnel Ward, N. C. 
Crisp Kiess Rainey, Ala. Wason 
Crowther Kindred Rainey, III. Watson 
Davis, Minn, Kinkaid nkin Webster 
Davis, Tenn. Kitebin Rayburn White, Kans. 
Deal leczka Reber Wilson 
Dempsey Knight Reed, N. Y. Wise 
Dickinson Krans Riordan Woodruff 
Dominick Kunz Roach Woods, Va. 
Drane Langley Robertson ‘ates 
Drewry a. Robsion Young 
Driver Larson, Minn, Rodenberg 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. WausH, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11212) 
to amend an act entitled “An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 22, 1920, and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had caused the roll to be called, whereupon 243 Members, a 
quorum, answered to their names, and he presented a list of 
absentees for printing in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Broa] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, may I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] without losing the floor? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio yields one min- 
ute to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, a new controversy has arisen 
over an old issue. It seems that the Legislature of Massachu- 
Setts under provisions of its law submitted to the attorney gen- 
eral of that State the question of the constitutionality of the 
law passed by this Congress and approved November 28, 1921, 
entitled “An act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene 
of maternity and infancy,” usually referred to as the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. Subsidiary questions were also submitted as to 
whether Massachusetts has the right as a State to question the 
constitutionality of the act; whether by accepting the act the 
State would waive its right to contest the validity of the act; 
and, if the act be considered unconstitutional, what procedure 
should be instituted to test its constitutionality? 

Tn an elaborate opinion filed in answer to these questions the 
attorney general advises that the act is unconstitutional, that 
the State may raise the question, that by accepting the State 
would probably waive its right to contest the validity of the 
act. and that the most direct, if not the only, method. of testing 
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the constitutionality of the act is by “ proceedings in equity 
against those officials of the Federal Government who are acting 
or preparing to act to carry its provisions into effect.” 

It is further stated in the press that acting on this advice the 
Legislature of Massachusetts has directed its attorney general 
to institute proceedings to test the constitutionality of the law. 

THR CONSTITUTION AND THE LAW. 


The question thus raised is whether there is constitutional 
sanction for the maternity law. It is claimed by the contest- 
ants that the Constitution of the United States does not grant 
power to Congress to tax the people “for the promotion of the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy.” 

It is true, as stated by the attorney general, that the Na- 
tional Government has only limited and enumerated powers; 
that such enumerated powers are stated in Article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution; and that all powers not thus enumerated, 
or those necessary for carrying into effect the powers thus 
granted, are reserved to the States or the people. It is the con- 
tention of the proponents of this legislation that it is clearly 
and fully authorized by the first paragraph of Article I, section 
8, of the Constitution. Said paragraph is as follows: 

The Congress shail have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
ports, and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States. 

Congress by the passage of the act in question, and the 
President by his approval, have declared that the legislation 
will promote the general welfare of the United States.” If 
so the act is directly under the authority of a specifically 
stated and enumerated power granted by the Constitution to 
Congress. 

CONSTRUCTION, 

To ascertain the meaning of constitutional provisions, rules 
of construction based on reason and experience haye been ap- 
proved by the courts and should be applied when controversies 
arise. One of these rules is that “the aim and object as well 
as the causes of a provision are essential in construing it.” 
Under this rule of construction we should have no difficulty. 
The principal objects and purposes of the Constitution are ex- 
plicitly stated in the preamble, It is as follows: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 

To promote the general welfare is thus specifically stated as 
one of the declared objects to be obtained by the adoption of 
the Constitution, It is true the preamble contains no grant of 
power, but that comes later when Congress in express terms is 
granted power to levy taxes to “provide for the * * * 
general welfare of the United States.” 

The statement in the preamble that one of the purposes for 
which the Constitution was ordained was to “ promote the gen- 
eral welfare” has been sometimes disparaged. It is not 
claimed that a statement of purpose in the preamble is of 


itself authority for congressional action, but it is of great 


yalue in the interpretation of a disputed clause in the body of 
the Constitution. 

Mr, Justice Story, in his great work on the Constitution, 
referring to the preamble, sections 459, 460, says: 

The importance of examining the preambie for the purpose of ex- 
pounding the language of a statute has been long felt and universally 
conceded in all juridicial discussions, * * * 

There does not seem any reason why, in a fundamental law or con- 
stitution of government, an equal attention should not be given to the 
intention of the framers, as stated in the preamble. And accordingly 
we find that it-has been constantly referred to by statesmen and jurists 
to aid ther in the exposition of its provisions. 

In this case we find that one of the purposes stated in the 
preamble is to promote the general welfare, and that statement 
of purpose is followed in the body of the Constitution by an 
express grant of power to Congress to tax and appropriate for 
the general welfare. It would appear unnecessary under these 
conditions to argue that Congress has such power, 

Another rule of constitutional construction is that preceding 
ordinances of Government and the debates and proceedings of 
the convention which framed the Constitution should be con- 
sidered in determining the meaning of provisions finally adopted. 
If this rule be applied, we shall find that in the first effort to 
unite the Colonies in a central government and in all the de- 
liberations of the Constitutional Convention the predominant 
purpose avowed was to provide for the general welfare of the 


ple. 

In the Articles of Confederation which preceded the Consti- 
tution and which was the first association of the Colonies for 
governmental purposes the third article provided: 


The sald States hereby severally enter into a firm league of friendship 
with each other for their common defense, the security of their liberties, 
and their mutual and general welfare, 


and enlarged as to accomplish the ongera propos 


From the first, the general welfare“ was in the minds of 
the makers of the Constitution, which followed the Articles of 
Confederation. The first resolution of the Virginia plan sub- 


mitted as a basis for consideration, was as follows: 


Resolved, That the Articles of Confederation ought to be so corrected 
by their institution, 
namely, common defense, security of liberty, and general welfare. 


On Gouverneur Morris's suggestion, Randolph moved a sub- 


stitute, the first division of which was as follows: 


1. That a union of the 
objects pro wd ee 
erty, and general welfare. 
At a subsequent period during their deliberations a resolution 
was adopted stating that Congress should have power “to 


States merely federal will not accomplish the 
* namely, common defense, security of lib- 


legislate in all cases for the general interests of the Union,” 


When the first draft of the Constitution was prepared the 
clause respecting taxation stood thus: “ The Legislature of the 
United States shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imports, and excises,” without any qualification or 
limitation whatever. Subsequently, the limitation “to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 


of the United States,“ was added by the unanimous action of the 
convention. 


In the draft prepared and submitted by Charles Pinckney 
power was conferred on Congress to levy such imports and 


duties for the use of the United States as Congress should think 


necessary and expedient. But this on consideration was changed 
to a declaration of purpose that taxes might be levied and ap- 
propriations made for three great general purposes, namely, “ to 


pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 


welfare of the United States,” and that, as we have seen, was 
the language finally adopted. 

Thus it is apparent that from the first the framers of our 
fundamental law had in mind that one of the essential objects 
to be obtained by its creation was to provide for and promote 
the general welfare of the people. 


THE DOCTRINE OF STRICT consravcfion. 


The purpose to create a government that should have power 
to promote the general welfare is shown both by the preamble 
and by the resolutions and debates of the Constitutional Conyen- 
tion, and this purpose is confirmed by the express grant of the 
power to Congress to tax and appropriate for the general wel- 
fare as stated in the body of the Constitution. It would appear 
then, that there is not much ground for the contention that 
Congress has no such power. In years long past, however, a 
school of strict constructionists arose whose advocates ably and 
earnestly strove to interpret the Constitution so as to limit the 
powers of the general Government to the narrowest possible 
bounds. The State rights advocates, as they were known, 
did not at first advance the contention that the grant of power 
to tax and appropriate for the general welfare was limited to 
enumerated purposes, but Mr. Madison early realized that unless 
the power of Congress was limited to the afterwards enumerated 
powers, and was not in itself considered a grant of power, the 
doctrine of strict construction would have little chance of final 
adoption. 

Thus, a controversy arose as to the meaning of the first para- 
graph of the eighth section. Three views were advanced. It 
was argued by some that the power granted to Congress in this 
paragraph was a two-fold power, first to lay and collect taxes, 
and second to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare, and that the second was a separate 
and distinct grant not dependent on the first. This view has now 
very little support. 

A second claim was that the grant to lay taxes and make 
appropriations for the general welfare was limited to the 
specific objects afterwards enumerated, to establish post offices, 
to coin money, to regulate commerce, and so forth. This view 
was contended for by the strict constructionists, 

A third, and the view best supported and now generally 
adopted, is that the paragraph is a distinct grant of power to 
levy taxes for the purpose of, or in order to “pay the debts, 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Madison advocated that the expression that appropria- 
tions might be made for the “ general welfare” was limited by 
the enumeration of powers contained in the same section but 
in separate and distinct paragraphs. He said: But what color 
can the objection have, when a specification of the objects 
alluded to by these general terms immediately follows, and is 
not even separated by a longer pause than a semicolon.” 

Mr. Madison in this comment in the Federalist is answering 
objections made to the Constitution that unlimited power to tax 
is granted by that provision. It requires only an inspection of 
the entire section to see that each of the provisions separated by 
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a semicolon are separate and distinct grants ef power, by no 
means dependent or modified by other sections. The first is 
the power to lay and collect taxes for specifie and stated pur- 
poses; the second: grants Congress power to borrow money; the 
third to regulate commerce, and so forth. 

Against the interpretation given by Mr. Madison may well 
be placed that stated by Mr. Jefferson in his opinion on the 
Bank of the United States, given in 1791. Mr. Jefferson said: 
eral welfare of the United States 

welfare. 

1 welfare the 

gress are not to 

Iny a —— ad . but only to pay the 

ts or provide fo. ah ae ‘Union, In like manner’ are 

not to do anything they please: 78 3 for the general welfare, but 
only to lay taxes fo f 

No stronger statement in this regard has been made than by 
Mr. Hamilton in 1791 in his remarkable report as Secretary of 
the Treasury en manufactures. In this report he states the 
three limitations on. the taxing power of Congress, viz, that all 
duties, imports, and excises must be uniform; that no capita- 
tion or other direct tax shall be laid except in proportion. to 
population; and that no State shall levy an export tax or duty, 
and then proceeds: 


These three qualifications excepted, the power to raise money is 
plenary and Indefinite. And the objects to which it may be a . aes 
e 


or ne 2 the taxes. is 
rpose for 


ressed' ise numerous e 
Neigen to the affairs of the Nation would have been left without a 
rovision. ‘The phrase is as comprehensive as any that could have 

used, because it was not fit that the constitutional. authori = 
within narrower limits than the KOEN ac aig and because this 


necesmatily embraces a vast ety 9 ch are suscepti- 
ble peither of specification nor of definition. Tt i Therefore, of neces 
sity yee to the discretion of the National ture to pronounce 


upon the objects. which concern the general welfare, and for which. 
under that d description, an appropriation of money is- requisite and 
pro per. And there seems no room for a doubt that whatever concerns 

general interests of learning, of agriculture, of manufactures, and 
of commerce are within sphere of the national counrils so far as 
regards an application of money. 

Mr. Justice Story, in his work on the Constitution, sections 
907 and 908, discusses the question whether the power of taxa- 
tion granted in section 8 was an absolute and unlimited power 
or whether it was limited by the stated declaration of pur- 
poses for which taxation might be imposed, He arrives at the 
latter conclusion, and states that the section should be inter- 
33 to read that taxes might be imposed in order 

ellar or the debts and to provide fòr the common defense and general 
vel are xe ot tue Ur the United States, 


ad elite: 
has not Én unlimited 


A tax, therefore, laid by 
gress for neither of these objects would be unconstitutional, as an 
excess of Its legislative authority. 

Mr. Story distinctly refuses to approve the claim that the 
power to tax in order to provide for the common defense and 
geveral welfare was limited to subsequent provisions of sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution. Regarding this contention he says: 

An attempt has been sometimes made to treat this clause as dis- 
— 5 and independent, and yet as having no real significance per se, 
8 may be 0 paid) as a mere prelude to the succeeding enu- 
mera powers. No person has a right to assume that any 
= of the Constitution is pct aag or is ‘without ae 

ori no has a right to rob any part of 
aad ap) to the language in the connection in which it stands. 

Referring ces Mr. Madison's statement that the common- 
defense and general-welfare clause contained only “ general 
terms, explained and limited by the subjoined specifications,” 


Mr. Story says: 

It is assumin: int in controve to assert that the clause 
is connected with 2 ony 20 1 aon It is not said “to 

rovide for the common defense elfare in manner fol- 
a via," which wonld be the natural praed harara to indicate such 
un intention. But it stands en disconnected: from every subse- 
quent clause, both in sense and ation, and is no more a part of 
them than they are of the power to lay taxes, 


Mr. Pomeroy, in his work on Constitutional Law, sections 
273, 274, 275, sanctions such interpretation of the section and 
Rays: 

Thus the Congress does not P oreesa an absolutely unlimited power of 
taxation, W resort to this high: attribute for one or more of 
three purposes-payment t of debts, the fon grag defense, the general 
welfare. The defense must be common the welfare general. But, 
after all, this leaves a sufficiently wide Tar for eS operations, 

however contracted, 


pa y debts „ whether 
now ang or to. become due at a future time. Commo defense and 


„ and a 


vide: 
hat measures, t expenditures will promote the common defense 
ith ye peray enc ee Congress can alone decide, and its decision is 
E fs certkinty not necessary that any partini expenditure 


— = read over the whcle country, to bring it within the mean- 
shall eral, 


lense which All the @isbursements of the 


of taxation, except that small portion which may 
property, Congress — vast 

—.— of err in the 8 and 3 of @ capital, furnish: 
claimed that these disburse- 


local, — short, the legislature ir 
y these visions; it has ample scope and verge in which 
to indulge 13 J procitvities to ralse and expend money, = 
The marvelous wisdom and prescience. of the makers of cur 
Constitution is shown by the fact that, althongh the supreme 
purpose of its creation was to promote and secure the general 
welfare of the people, power was not granted Congress to legis 
Iate directly for such purpose. But power was granted Con- 
gress to appropriate money for the general welfare and thus to 
carry out its expressed purpose without infringing upon the 
rights of the States, and in this way to cooperate with and aid 
them in promoting the general welfare of those who are at onee 
citizens of the State and of the Nation. As Mr. Hamilton well 
saidy 
The —— neral welfare“ is as comprehensive as any that could 
Have been used, use it was not fit that the constitutional author’ — 
of the Unton to as hee rege de its revenues should been restrict 
within narrower limits than the 9 welfare, and because this neces- 


re, 
sarily embraces a vast varie articulars which are susceptible 
neither of specification nor of Tedaltlon. 


This is a Nation, and Congress is its lawmaking body. The 
United States of America is a general government for millions 
of people, dnd its Constitution is designed to provide for them 
an adequate system of government, sufficient in power and scope 
to meet all needs and answer all demands. Is it imagined 
that when the creators of our fundamental law, with that mar- 
velous wisdom which characterized the formation of that docu- 
ment, admitted to be the “most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man,” did not 
know what they intended or what they did when they committed 
such power to Congress? Ts it thought they did not mean. what 
they said when they declared Congress should have the power 
to tax and appropriate for the general welfare? How else 
could they have made a National Government that could meet 
the demands of future ages? Otherwise,“ to repeat Mr. 
Hamilton’s words, numerous exigences incident to the affairs 
of the Nation would have been left without a provision.” 
And to those who now contest that power think that the 
Supreme Court, after all these years of continual and uncon- 
tested exercise of such power, will interpret that provision of 
the Constitution which grants the power so as to make it sense- 
less and absolutely ineffective? It would seem that such posi- 
tion is not only unreasonable but reactionary in extreme degree, 
and that any hope or expectation of a successful result is without 
reasonable prospect of fulfillment. 

THD ACCEPTED INTERPRETATION, 

The view as stated by Hamilton, Story, and Pomeroy has 
been the accepted view of America’s greatest jurists and states- 
men. It has been the accepted interpretation of Congress from 
the first. Literally hundreds of acts have been passed by Con- 
gress which bave no express nor implied constitutional sanc- 
tion, except that they were justified under the general-welfare 
clause; and from the first every President of the United States 
has approved such acts. No veto has ever been rendered by 
any President based on fhe grounds now urged. No suit has 
ever been brought contesting the right of Congress to pass ap- 
propriations for the purpose stated, and no decision of any 
court can be cited as authority for the position now taken 
against this. legislation. 

These facts should be given great weight, for another rule of 
construction approved by jurists is that the interpretation of 
a constitutional provision adopted and followed by the law- 
making bodies if in numerous instances and covering long 
periods of time is among the strongest indications of the true 
intent and purpose. From 1789 to 1922 there has been an un- 
broken line of congressional acts passed under the authority 
and interpretation which supports this legislation. 

= 2 Story, in es to this fact, says: 


eS ee ae „. 
— te to ne principles here laid down. ropriations. have never 
been limited by Congress to cases falling SR inm the specifi 
enumerated in the Constitution, whether those powers 

in their broad: or their narrow sense. And in an manner ap- 
ad lyr ema have been made to aid internal improvements of various 
sorts, in our roads, our navigation, our streams; and other objects of 
a national character and importanee. 


otlier instances could be given from our earlier period, 


Many 
‘and! they multiply greatly with the years: As our growth in 


population has increased, as the diversification and extent of 
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our industrial and commercial activities have extended, as our 
progress in scientific knowledge has enlarged our mental hori- 
zon, and especially as humanitarian and moral standards ha ve 
been elevated, “ public welfare” has attained an enlarged and 
nobler stgnificance. 

Indeed, most, in number at least, of the laws carrying appro- 
priations which are now made must find justification for their 
enactment in the power granted to Congress te appropriate for 
the public welfare. If appropriations are not justified in the 
present instance, many of the present activities of the General 
Government would have to be discontinued. 

In the Treasury Department we have established the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, which is making loans to farmers all over the 
United States. This is without any constitutional warrant, 
under the attorney general's opinion. 

The entire Public Health Service of the Government would 
likewise fall under the ban. Scientific investigation and studies 
of diseases, the mental and industrial hygiene of children, rural 
sanitation, public health administration, etc.—all these activi- 
ties, requiring many millions from the National Treasury, are 
now carried on by the General Government. If the Legislature 
of Massachusetts is eager to protect the taxpayers of that State, 
one wonders why during all these years something has not been 
done to stop what they now seem to consider unconstitutional 
exactions. Is it possible that what is constitutional under the 
Public Health Service is unconstitutional under the Children's 
Bureau? It is a somewhat remarkable thing that no serious 
protest has been raised against the Public Health Service, which 
for years has been doing the same class of work in the same way 
that is given the Children’s Bureau in the law which is now 
declared unconstitutional. 

Then there is the Bureau of Education; the Reclamation 
Service; the Bureau of Mines, and indeed, the whole Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Labor; none of 
these has any constitutional sanction under the contention now 
urged against this law. 

In the Department of Agriculture tens of millions are spent 
om such matters as farm management and farm economics; on 
foretasting the weather; on the care and development of live 
stock; on studies of plant life; on studies of insects; on crop 
estimates; and the distribution and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. The General Government also has and maintain a 
Bureau of Fisheries and furnishes fish to stock private streams 
and ponds, 

In the Department of Labor the Children’s Bureau is found, 
which has regard for the welfare of children and child life 
and especially questions of infant mortality, the birth rate and 
diseases of children, and so forth. The same department has 
also a Woman's Bureau which formulates standards and poli- 
cies to promote the welfare of wage-earning women, to improve 
their working conditions, increase their efficiency, and advance 
their opportunity for profitable employment. The department 
also maintains the United States Employment Service to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States. 

The Government also supports the Smithsonian Institution, 
for the “increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
The United States National Museum and the National Gallery 
ef Art are also supported from the National Treasury. 

Then there is the Federal Trade Commission, charged with 
the supervision of private corporations; the United States 
Shipping Board, which is the largest shipping concern in the 
world engaged in the business of ocean transportation; and 
the War Finance Corporation, which is now furnishing funds 
from the National Treasury to finance the export of farm 
products and is lending money to farmers to enable them to 
profitably market their products, with a Goyernment-furnished 
capital of $1,000,000,000. 

In making appropriations Congress has gone far beyond these 
instances. When earthquakes occur, when floods come, when 
almost any calamity of magnitude occurs at home or abroad, we 
make contributions from the National Treasury in their aid. 
We appropriate not only for world’s fairs at home but we also 
take money from the National Treasury to make exhibits in 
Brazil and elsewhere. We send seed wheat to our own drought- 
stricken farmers, and do not hesitate to appropriate $20,000,000 
for the relief of the Russian peasants. It should be remem- 
bered that we have made appropriations for the celebration in 
Massachusetts of the landing of the Pilgrims, and the people 
of that Commonwealth have gladly received money from the 
National Treasury to help eradicate the chestnut blight from 
their forests and their parks. They have received and used 
national appropriations to aid their schools and to help build their 
roads. It is difficult to understand why all these and hundreds 
of other appropriations are allowed to pass with acceptance 
or tacit approval and all the powers of the Commonwealth are 


launched to defeat the beneficent operation of the maternity act. 

The instances given by no means exhaust the subjects for 
which Congress makes appropriations, none of which has consti- 
tutional sanction other than that they are considered for the 
general welfare. When the attorney general brings his suit he 
might well consider the inclusion of these governmental activi- 
ties, all of which in his view must be unconstitutional. He 
could as well justify himself in attempting to stop those ex- 
penditures as to attempt to stop expenditures authorized by the 
maternity act. By so doing he could, if successful, save hundreds 
of millions annually, to the great relief of the tax-burdened 
people of Massachusetts, so many of whom have such large 
incomes that they are compelled to pay the disproportionate 
exaction of 5.66 per cent of the total paid into the National 
Treasury. The immunity, if secured, from the exactions ini- 
posed by the maternity act, which carries only a little over a 
million dollars, would be insignificant compared with the relief 
that might come to the income-paying citizens of Massachusetts 
from the continued annual imposition of hundreds of millions 
equally unjustified, according to the opinion of the attorney 
general. 

INVASION OF POLICE POWER. 

Every extension of governmental activity to cure abuses or 
to relieve untoward conditions has been met with the same 
objection urged in this case, that it is an invasion of the police 
powers and the reserved rights of the States. But Congress 
has used its judgment in most cases with careful observance 
of constitutional limitations, and in nearly all cases the legis- 
lation has been sustained by the Supreme Court. If the objec- 
tion now urged against legislation of this character were sus- 
tained and acts of a similar nature were stricken from the 
statutes, a great volume of beneficent law would be lost. A 
brief review of some of the cases of this character may be of 
Value as indicating the nature and trend of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court on such legislation when attacked as an 
invasion of the rights of the States. 

In Champion v. Ames (188 U. S. 321), the so-called Lottery 
case, it was held that Congress had power to prohibit the 
transportation of lottery tickets. In Hipolite Egg Co. v. United 
States (202 U. S.) the power of Congress was sustained under 
the pure food and drugs act to prohibit the introduction into 
the States of impure foods and drugs. In Hoke v. United 
States (227 U. S. 308) the constitutionality of the so-called 
“white slave traffic act” was sustained, in which the trans- 
portation from State to State of women for the purpose of 
prostitution was forbidden. In that case the Supreme Court 
said: 

If the facility of interstate transportation can be taken away from 
the demoralization of lotteries, the debasements of obscene literature, 
the contagion of diseased cattle or persons, the impurity of food and 
drugs, the like facility can be taken away from the systematic entice- 
ment to and the enslavement in prostitution and debauchery of women, 
and, more insistently, of girls. 

In Caminetti v. United States (242 U. S. 470) the Supreme 
Court held the act prohibiting the transportation of women 
from State to State for purposes of illicit intercourse was valid. 
In Clark Distilling Co. v. Railway Co. (242 U. S. 311) the 
“ prohibition act” was sustained prohibiting the transportation 
of intoxicating liquors. In McCray v. United States (195 U. S. 
27) a law laying a tax on oleomargarine when colored to re- 
semble butter was sustained. More than 50 years ago a tax on 
the circulation of State banks was sustained in the case of 
Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall, 533). In Standard Oil Co. v. 
United States (221 U. S. 1, 68) the Supreme Court held the 
Sherman Act designed to break up combinations in restraint 
of trade and monopolies was valid. The rule laid down in 
these cases has been followed in many others, and in all of 
these the argument was strenuously but vainly urged that the 
General Government had no power to invade the reserved and 
police power of the States. In the decision of the White Slave 
case the Supreme Court held that if convenient to the exercise 
of its power the legislation might have the character of a police 
regulation. 

These cases are important because they are ample and con- 
clusive authority for the proposition that Congress may exer- 
cise a power constitutionally conferred even when it directly 
affects the police powers of a State. The fact should be re- 
membered that the people of the United States are under a 
dual citizenship. The United States has no citizens that are 
not citizens of some State. The General Government in the 
exercise of powers conferred upon it can not legislate without 
affecting the citizens of a State. Once the power is granted 
its exercise can not be restrained because the law enacted may 
not be pleasing to some citizens of some State. Its judgment 
as to how it can best promote the general welfare of its citizens 
can not be nullified by the objection of a State or even of many 
States. i 
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CONDITIONAL GRANTS. 

The objection is urged that a grant made contingent upon 
acceptance with conditions constitutes an invasion of the re- 
Served police powers of the States. 

For more than half a century appropriations have been made 
by the General Government for purposes promoting the general 
welfare, and they have been made contingent upon acceptance 
by the States and upon conditions required by the General Gov- 


ernment. 


In 1857 Justin S, Morrill, representative in Congress from 
Vermont, introduced a bill providing for grants of the public 
lands to each State for the establishment, endowment, and 
maintenance of an agricultural and mechanical college. It 
was finally passed in 1859, and was vetoed by President 
Buehanan on the same grounds now urged by the attorney gen- 
eral against the maternity act. The bill was reintroduced, 
however, passed by Congress, and approved by President Lin- 
coln in 1862, Under this act the States received either Gov- 
ernment lands or scrip in varying ratios, provided that every 
State accepting the grant should maintain a technical college 
with certain prescribed features. Compulsory military-training 
work and teaching in agriculture and the mechanic arts was 
also required. , 

Under this act 10,400,000 acres of land were given the States. 
Massachusetts received 360,000 acres, and in 1867 complied with 
the conditions and established her college. 

In 1887 the Hatch Act established an “experiment station“ 
for each of these colleges, and an annual payment from the 
National Treasury of $15,000 was given each college which com- 
plied with certain specified conditions. 

In 1890, $25,000 for the more complete endowment and 
maintenance” of each of these colleges was provided, and this 
wus increased later to $50,000. Every State in the Union has 
accepted, has complied with the conditions, and is receiving 
annual appropriations from the National Treasury. 

In 1914 the Smith-Lever Act was passed, under which an- 
nual appropriations are made to the States for instruction and 
practical demonstration in agriculture and home economics. 
The annual appropriations, now at their maximum, amount to 
$4,580,000 each year. No State can receive its quota of these 
appropriations unless it appropriates an equal amount for the 
seme purpose and complies with the conditions specified in the 
act. 

The Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917. This act grants 
to the States amounts from the National Treasury for voca- 
tional education. The maximum annual appropriation is $7,000,- 
000, and the allotments to the States are conditioned on a like 
appropriation and compliance with conditions to be met by 
each State. 

In 1912 Congress made an appropriation of $500,000 to aid 
the several States in highway construction. The money was 
apportioned among the States, and in order to receive its allot- 
ment each State was required to contribute twice as much as 
it received from the Government. 

In 1916 the Federal aid road law was passed. It provided 
for a maximum appropriation of $25,000,000 by the General 
Government. A State must appropriate an amount equal to its 
allotment and comply with the conditions specified in the act 
in order to receive its share. An act has just been passed by 
Congress appropriating $50,000,000 for the coming year, $65,- 
000,000 for the next year, and $75,000,000 for the year follow- 
ing for road purposes, provided the States appropriate a like 
amount and comply with the conditions specified. 

If the maternity act is unconstitutional then these acts are 
unconstitutional. None of them are unconstitutional, and 
neither is the maternity act unconstitutional. There can be no 
distinction drawn in principle between these acts and the ma- 
ternity act. If they are for the general welfare, so is the mater- 
ternity act, If the saving of human life is not for the general 
welfare, then nothing named above and nothing that can be 
named is for the general welfare. 

PROVISIONS OF THE ACT, 

In fact, most of the acts referred to are much more exacting 
in their requirements than is the maternity act. A brief review 
of its provisions will show how slight are the conditions re- 
quired of the States to entitle them to share in its benefits 
and help to an understanding of its general scope and purpose, 

The act provides for an appropriation from the National 
Treasury to the States for the purpose of cooperating with 
them in promoting the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy. An authorization is made for an appropriation an- 
nually of $1,240,000, such fund to be available to such States 
as shall accept the provisions of the act in the proportion 
which the population of a State bears to the total population of 
the United States, provided a State shall appropriate an equal 


amount for the same . A board is created consisting of 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, and the United States 
Commissioner of Education. The Children’s Bureau is charged 
with the administration of the act, and is directed “to make 
or cause to be made such studies, investigations, and reports as 
will promote the efficient administration of the act.” 

In order to receive the benefits of the appropriations author- 
ized, the legislature of a State is required to— 

1. Accept the provisions of the act. 

2. Designate or authorize a State agency to cooperate with 
the Children’s Bureau in the administration of the act. 

8. Submit plans for administration to the Children’s Bureau, 
subject to the approval of the board. 

4. It is provided that no plan shall be approved unless it pro- 
vides that no official, or agent, or representative in carrying out 
the provisions of this act shall enter any home or take charge 
of any child over the objection of the parents, or either of 
them, or the person standing in loco parentis or haying custody 
of such child. If the plans be in conformity with the act, and 
reasonably appropriate and adequate to carry out its purposes, 
they shall be approved. 

5. No allotment shall be withheld from a State without the 
approval of the board, and when withheld the State agency may 
appeal to the President. 

In the recital of the provisions of the act given by the attor- 
ney general in his opinion he omits to state that the act further 
provides that “If these plans shall be in conformity with the 
provisions of the act and reasonably appropriate and adequate 
to carry out its purpose they shall be approved by the board.” 
Without such a provision the attorney general’s statement 
would lead to the conclusion that the board could impose any 
conditions they saw fit to demand. The act particularly states 
that plans only reasonably appropriate and adequate shall be 
required, The opinion of the attorney general also omitted to 
give the constitution of the board; a very important matter 
when considering the objections which he urges. 

The statement of the attorney general that the nature of the 
plans to be approved “are wholly undetermined except that 
they must have some relation to the welfare and hygiene of 
Maternity and infancy” is not justified. The nature of the 
plans are not “wholly undetermined,” they are specifically re- 
quired to be “reasonably appropriate and adequate” to carry 
out the provisions of the act, only that and nothing more. 

The attorney general further states that control over the 
conduct of the State agencies is vested in the Children's Bureau 
and the board by exercise of the right to withhold funds. The 
act provides that when an appropriation made has not been ex- 
pended by a State “for the purposes and in accordance with 
the provisions of this act,” further apportionment shall not be 
made until the State arranges to apply the funds which it has 
received for such purpose. Such action can not be taken, how- 
ever, except by the order of the board, with the right to the 
State of appeal to the President. Could the rights of a State 
be more carefully guarded? Or would the attorney general 
approve provisions allowing the State to receive appropriations 
granted by the General Government for a particular purpose 
without provision to guard against its misuse? 

The attorney general appears exceedingly anxious to make it 
appear that the act gives to the General Government control 
within the States of the administration of the law. In fair- 
ness in that connection he should have stated the concluding 
section of the act which provides— 

This act shall be construed as intending to secure to the various 
States control of the administration of this act within their respective 
States, subject only to the provisions and purposes of this act. 

There has never been at any time a purpose on the part of 
the proponents of this legislation to control the States in 
earrying out its objects. Everything that would carry such 
an inference even has been excluded from the provisions of the 
act. Only such requirements as are absolutely necessary to 
protect the General Government from a misuse of the funds 
haye been retained. It is not to control the States but to aid 
and encourage them and to stimulate them to activity that this 
legislation is designed. 

ORIGIN AND JUSTIFICATION OF THE ACT. 

It is difticult to understand why this legislation has been and 

is so persistently and bitterly attacked. Its origin is briefly 


| this: The Children’s Bureau began making investigations, as it 


was required to do, regarding the mortality of children arising 
from maternity causes. This necessarily included consideration 
of the maternal mortality of women. The bureau found a 
terrible, a disgraceful condition existing in the United States 
both as to mothers and children. It was found that between 
200,000 and 250,000 children died each year before they had 
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lived 12 months. It was found that between 20,000 and 25,000 
mothers died in childbirth each year. It was found that this 
maternal mortality rate was the highest of 17 countries of the 
world, and that our infant mortality rate was seventh among 
the nations. It was found that while in the United States we 
had reduced the mortality rate in typhoid cases one-half, we 
had reduced the rate in diphtheria cases more than one-half, 
and were rapidly reducing the rate in tuberculosis, there had 
been but slight decrease, if any, in the percentage of maternal 
deaths, and no decrease in the pereentage of infant deaths. 

It was found that more women between the ages of 15 and 
45 years die from causes incident to child bearing than from 
any other cause except tuberculosis. 

These conditions being shown, the Children's Bureau under 
took a searching inquiry as to causes and as to possible means 
for helping conditions. It was found that the principal causes 
were ignorance and poverty, resulting in neglect and lack of 
trained help when needed. Other causes contributed, but these 
seemed to be the principal causes. The bureau found in seek- 
ing remedies that wherever in the United States or elsewhere 
systematic work and trained aid was secured, principally of an 
instructive, helpful, and nursing character, the mortality of both 
mothers and children was reduced almost immediately one-half. 
It was found that the lower mortality rates existing in most 
European countries was largely the result of Government stimu- 
lus and aid: It was found that every European nation had 
made some provision for the protection of maternity and in- 
fancy, and that those which had done the most had secured 
the best results. It was found that Great Britain had adopted 
a system such as this act provides of appropriations from the 
national treasury, contingent on like appropriations from local 
communities to which was committed the administration of 
plans approved by the central authority. Their appropriation 
im 1914 was £11,000, in 1918 it was increased to £200,000, and 
in 1921 it was £526,000, or about $2,600,000. As a result of 
this work they reduced their maternal mortality rate to 4.4 per 
1,000 cases, while ours stands at 7.4. The chief medical officer 
of the Ministry of Health of Great Britain in his annual re- 


the health of the community. 
The results (of their work) have been 5 The decline 
p the death rate of infants from 150 per 1, 


5 invalidity 5 i = 
s ovemen degree 
and resulting in Pig obi 5 e in 
being of mothers and children. These are 
gains to a nation, 

In the United States it was found that wherever this systematic 
work and trained aid was secured remarkable results followed. 
In New York City they have a bureau of child hygiene, which 
for several years has carried on in that city exactly the work 
which is contemplated in this act. Since the work was in- 
augurated it has reduced the death rate of infants due to 
maternity causes from 144 to less than 70 per 1,000. Dr. 
Josephine Baker, director of the work in New York, testified 
before the committee that in her opinion upon a reasonable esti- 
mate the lives of 15,000 women and 100,000 babies could. be 
saved each year by carrying out the provisions of this law, 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, of the division of child health in the State 
of Pennsylvania, stated before the committee that with a very 
limited corps of workers they reduced the rate of infant 
mortality 10 per cent in that. State in the first year of the 
service, She believes that under the full operation of the ma- 
ternity act the maternal mortality of mothers and children can 
be reduced more than one-half. 

The: necessity for some action was so apparent and the 
remedy appeared so effective when applied that the women 
who had charge of the child-welfare work in Washington, with 
help. and encouragement from other child-welfare workers 
throughout the United States, proposed this legislation. This 
was the situation as it was presented to Congress, and so the 
bill was favorably reported from the committee by a unanimous 
yote. It passed the House by a vote of 279 to 39, and the Senate 
by a vote of 63 to 7. 3 

This is the legislation and this the law which the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, on the advice of the attorney general, at- 
tacks. It.is a singular incident of our current history. Most 
of the people of the United States will regret that such opposi- 
tion has developed in a State to which we used to look for 
jJeadership in humanitarian movements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] is 


recognized, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in the consideration of this bill, which is an amendment to the 
retirement act, it seems to me that attention for Just a minute 


ought to be given to the fundamental principle upon which the 
retirement act was founded. It would strike me that the retire- 
ment act is founded on one of two basic principles; either on the 
basis of a pension, where the beneficiary under the act acquires 
certain financial rights after a certain number of years’ service 
and pays the premium therefor or it must be on the basis of a 
gratuity. It must be founded either on the principle that it 
is a bought-and-paid-for guaranty for a certain amount of in- 
come after a certain number of years or else it must be founded 
on the other principle, that it is a governmental gratuity paid 
to the beneficiary in lieu of and in recognition of a stipulated 
number of years’ service. I do not believe there is a man in 
the House or out of it knowing anything about the reti mt 
act who would make the claim that it is founded on the fret 
basis, namely, that the beneficiary under the act acquires cer- 
tain financial rights after a certain number of years and is in 
consequence granted an annuity, Hence if that is true it must 
be founded on the principle that the Government recognizes 
that the Government employee carns a certain gratuity for a 
stipulated number of years of service. It is with that view 
that I undertake to discuss this b Il. 

Now they have agreed to the bill and I believe that the 
House has accepted the principle of retirement so that no dis- 
cussion is required on the retirement question. Whether it is 
right or wrong, or whether it should be or should not be, it is. 
The only thing to decide upon this proposition as I see it is 
what is the basis on which we started. As I said above, it is 
on a basis of gratuity in view of a stipulated number of years 
of the employee's service. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 
pines MANN. How do you make it a gratuity owing to some- 

y 

Mr. BEGG. I make it on this reasoning surely, because I 
can see no excuse for it save one of the excuses or reasons I 
have given, 

Mr. LONDON. Call it a deferred payment. 

Mr, BEGG. All right; I will call it anything yon want. 

It must be a contribution, or a payment, or whatever it is, 
to the employee, as a recognition for faithful service performed 
for a stipulated number of years. Now that principle has been 
accepted by this Congress and by the employee. That being 
true, we have arbitrarily set the number of years as 30 years 
of service for the benefits to begin to.acerne. I maintain that 
by every reasoning of old-age pensions, old-age insurance, or 
other commercial pensions the only reasoning that can be 
applied to that scheme of legislation is that if you are going 
to recognize the obligation at the end of 80 years’ service, when 
a man has given fifteen or twenty years’ service he has earned 
a percentage part of the gratuity that would have been earned 
at the end of the 30 years’ service. If I am correct in that 
reasoning then I ought to make another statement, which 
seems to me to be almost a fact, that in order to avoid doing 
gross: injustice, regardless of the bill or the amendment, the 
only basis on which you can calculate the responsibility of the 
Government to the individual is not on a basis of years of 
age, but rather on the basis of years of service rendered. The 
same argument that can be offered for the introduction of this 
bill cutting the age limit from whatever it Is, 72, 70, 65 or 
62, every single argument that can be used for cutting it from 
what it now is to 60 years of age can be used in favor of cut- 
ting it from 60 down to 50; and I am going to offer an amend: 
ment to do that very thing on the ground of justice, if you are 
going to cut it from 62 and 65 and 70 down to 60. Why? Let 
us see what we are doing to-day if we adopt this amendment 
at GO. Supposing A is 60 years and 2 months of age and has 
served the Government 16 years and we pass this amendment. 
A having served 16 years is entitled to an annuity for life 
from the Government. 

Now, suppose B is 59 years and 11 months old. That is not 
an absolute monstrosity by any means. He is 59 years and 
11 months old and instead of serving the Government 16 
years as A has done, he has put in 27 years of faithful service. 
If you pass this bill to-day in this form, you cut him out. He 
does not get an annuity for a single hour. A gets an annuity 
for life, having served 16 years, and B; having served 27 or 28 
or 29 years, gets nothing. A may have served the Government 
only 15 years and 1 month, and yet you dre willing to come in 
and grant him a gratuity for being fortunate enough to have 
been born one month sooner than B. Men, we do not legislate 
like that. We most certainly can not afford to go into the 
unexplored field of granting annuities to people after they have 
ERE retired from the service on any such haphazard basis as 
that: 

Mr. THOMAS, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BEGG. T had rather not yield yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BEGG. If I had my way on this proposition, after hav- 
ing accepted the annuity proposition which we have and which 
is not debatable in this bill, I would do one of two things. I 
would let the law stand where it is—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to have one minute more to com- 
plete my statement. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I have no more time. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask unanimous consent that I may have one 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair can not recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose, Gentlemen opposed to the measure are 
entitled to 80 minutes. The Chair will recognize anybody who 
is opposed to the measure. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the measure, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. THomas] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BEGG, Will the gentleman yield a little of that time 
to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield the gentleman five minutes, if he 
will answer a question, 

Mr. BEGG. All right. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
if he can give any reason why a man who is employed by the 
Government at good wages, who has sought the job, should be 
pensioned by the Government any more than the farmer who 
makes the food that you eat or the carpenter who builds your 
house? Can the gentleman answer that question? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; I can answer that without any trouble. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman can not do it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky who 
so kindly yielded me some extra time that that question was 
answered by the Congress when they adopted the retirement- 
pay proposition, So far as I am personally concerned, I do not 
believe in favoring one class of people in the country on a re- 
tirement basis any more than I do any other class. 

Mr. THOMAS. You are doing it when you pass this bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I grant that; but that does not enter into this 
question, else I would be willing to debate it with the gentle- 
man and might be on the other side. I do not know. I should 
like to conclude the statement I started to make. Having ac- 
cepted the retirement scheme as a fact, if I had my way in pass- 
ing any amendment I would do one of two things. I would let 
the law stand as it is to-day, which might do an injustice to 
some few men, or else, if I attempted to amend it, I would so 
amend it that a man who had given 15 years of service and then 
had been separated from Goyernment employment without any 
fault of his own should be entitled to a fractional part of the 
total annuity, such as the number of years of service bears to 
the total number of years required to receive the total annuity, 
That would avoid doing injustice to men of less age. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will give the gentleman five minutes more 
if he will answer my question, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Except as a purely arbitrary matter, how does 
the gentleman differentiate between a man who served 15 years 
and 1 day and a man who served 14 years and 364 days? 

Mr, BEGG. I will say in reply that there is no equity in 
the proposition, and if we want it to be absolutely equitable we 
would put it on the same basis that life insurance companies 
put it on, that after three years it has a cash value, 

Mr. MANN. That is not the scheme we have; when we fix 
an arbitrary thing, it is arbitrary. The gentleman is arguing 
for another arbitrary matter. 

Mr. BEGG. I beg the gentleman's pardon, the gentleman did 
not get what I said. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I got it. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman missed fire once. When the time 
comes I shall offer an amendment keeping the age at 50 years. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS, The gentleman admits that this is class 
legislation at the expense of all other citizens, and he admits 
that it is an arbitrary and inequitable matter. I want to know 
whether he is in favor of putting through such legislation as 
this? 

Mr. BEGG. 
fajustice. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
his dun bottom. 

Mr: BEGG. I am willing to stand on mine. 


I am for the provision that will do the least 


I think every individual ought to stand on 


— eee 


Mr. THOMAS. Why do you not cut out these pensions? 

Mr. BEGG. Did the gentleman ever introduce a bill to re- 
peal this retirement act? * 

Mr. THOMAS. No; you have 165 majority ; what good would 
it do? 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he tried as hard as he could and did his best. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky has 23 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SEARS]. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, we already have a retirement 
act and I am only going to take up the time of the committee in 
order that I may see if I have construed that act correctly, for 
if I have not I will offer an amendment. As I construe the act 
that we now haye—and I would like the attention of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey and the gentleman from Indiana, for 
both of them have given this matter close study—a man who is 
physically unable to perform the duties of his position and who 
has been in that service for, say, 30 years, is entitled to retire- 
ment. I have in mind a case where a man has worked for the 
Government in one branch of the service for 30 years. He is 
not familiar with any other branch of the service. He started 
as a young man. For the last two or three years he has worked 
against the advice of his family physician, and recently on the 
advice of his family physician he put in his application for re- 
tirement. Every physician who has examined him says that he 
is absolutely unfit to go on with the work he has been doing, 
and that if he does so, he is risking his life, Yet, certain agents 
of the Goyernment hold that because he might perform the 
duties of a janitor somewhere, if he could find such a position 
as a janitor, he is not entitled to retirement. 

My construction of the law is that if this man has given the 
Government 30 years’ service, the best of his life, 30 years of 
faithful and efficient service, he is entitled to retirement and to 
receive the pay, because from his salary, which has not been 
large, the Government has taken the required amount by law 
from that salary. I would like to ask my colleague, Mr, LEAT- 
BACH, and my colleague, Mr. FAtrRFIELD, both of whom have 
studied this question, if in their opinion a civilian’s opinion 
should be taken where he has made only a superficial examina- 
tion, and especially where physicians representing the Govern- 
ment show the man to be physically unfit to perform the duties 
required of him, and also if the present law does not give the 
man a retirement status if he is found to be totally disabled to 
perform the services in that branch of that service of the Gov- 
ernment in which he is serving? If it does not, then your 
laws are a farce and a man is simply at the mercy of some 
enemy or the whim of some examiner. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The retirement law provides that after a 
man has been employed 15 years and has become totally in- 
capacitated he is entitled to retire with an annuity just as if 
he had reached the retirement age. The term “ totally in- 
capacitated” is an administrative function and is to be con- 
strued by the authorities of the Department of the Interior 
that have to administer the law, taking such advice from the 
law department as they require. Consequently, a construc- 
tion by me or by the gentleman from Florida would have noth- 
ing but an academic value. I will say in answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman, and it is my personal opinion and has no 
binding force, that the term “totally incapacitated” should be 
taken in relation to the employment of the individual under 
consideration. If he is a railway mail clerk and totally in- 
capacitated for performing the work of a railway mail clerk, 
he comes within the term of the law, and it is a strained and 
unreasonable construction to say that if he is capable of per- 
forming some other and hypothetical employment of which he 
knows nothing he would not then come under the provisions of 
the law. I think that would be a strained and unreasonable 
construction. I think the term “totally incapacitated” re- 
lates to the employment which the man has under the Goy- 
ernment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to thank my colleague; 
he and I are in accord. I am also glad to note my colleague 
from Ohio indicates he is in accord with the above state- 
ment, No Member of Congress has given more thought and 
study to this question than these gentlemen. I will say I have 
found the Department of the Interior perfectly fair in all these 
matters, but sometimes for some reason, perhaps hoping to 
make a record, some clerk interprets laws that Congress has 
passed in a way that Congress did not intend. 
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Let me call attention to a fact that may be of some assist- 
ance to my colleagues. During my recent campaign Members 
of the House were severely criticized because of the execution 
of the laws rather than for their passage, because those who 
passed rules and regulations and those who enforced said laws 
did not carry out what we had endeavored to do and did not 
seem to grasp what we had in mind. It was for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the House to these matters that I rose, 
and I assure you it was with no desire upon my part to criti- 
cize any department, because; I repeat, I have found the de- 
partments absolutely frank and fair and desirous of doing abso- 
lute justice in all cases. As the gentlemen from New Jersey 
and Ind ana indicate, they are in complete accord with my in- 
terpretation of the law, and, as no Member has dissented, I 
will not offer any amendment to the present bill, for I believe 
I shall receive full justice for my constituents and that you 
will also receive justice for yours. This can only be the result 
if the law is construed as we intended it should be. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having taken 
the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief 
Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution: z 

Resolved, That the Senate consent to an adjournment of the House 
of Representatives until , August 15, 1922, in accordance with 
the request contained in House Resolution 390. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the following House concurrent resolution: 
House Concurrent Resolution 61. 

solved the House of Re entatives (the Senate cencurring), 
That there cata tnd $0,000 copies of parts 3 and 4 of House Report No 
408, being the report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural nquiry, 
of which 8,000 shall be for the Senate, 25,000 for the House, 1,000 shall 
be for the Senate document room, 2,000 for the House document room, 
and 14,000 for the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry: 


AMENDMENT OF RETIREMENT LAW. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of employees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 22, 1920, is hereby amended as follows: 

t any employee 50 reer ae or over to whom the act of May 22, 
1920, applies who shall have for a total period of not less than 
15 years and who, before reaching the retirement age as fixed in sec- 
tion 1 of said aet shall become involuntarily separated from the 
service shall be granted an annuity certificate by the Commissioner of 
Pensions which will entitle said employee, upon reaching retirement 
age, to an annuity as provided in section 2 of said act: Provided, That 
the deductions made under the provisions of section 8 of said act of 
May 22, 1920, from such employee's salary, pay, ar compensation prior 
to separation: from the service shall remain in the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund subject to the proyisions of section 11 of said 
act verning the return of deductions in the case of a deceased 


annuitant or employee. 
With the following committee amendments: 
e 1, line 7, after the word 2 employee,” strike out the word 


mate” and insert the word “ sixty: a 
Page 2, line 2, after the word “service,” insert the words “through 
no delin 


quency on his part.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, 
but I am opposed to the committee amendment striking out 
“fifty” and inserting “sixty.” It seems to me that if a man 
is in the employ of the Government for 15 years or more, 
sarily starting in at the age of 34 or 35 years, serving until he 
is 50, he ought to be entitled to this annuity, just as much as is 
the man who is 60 years of age. He has paid’ the same amount 
into the fund and is separated without any fault of his. Under 
the civil-service regulations a man over 45 years of age can not 
take the civil-service examinations and enter the Government 
service, If, therefore, the Government contends that a man 
over 45 years of age is too old to enter its service, why should 
the Government say to a man when he is 50 years of age or over 
that he is not too old to enter the service of others under new 
régime and a new work and capable of taking care of himself 
on the outside? That does not seem proper, especially when 
you read the lines at the top of page 2: 

Shall become involuntarily separated from the service through no de- 
Mnquency on his part * * * sball be granted an annuity certificate 
by the Commissioner of Pensions— 

And so forth. 

He is involuntarily separated from the service and through 
no delinquency on his part. He has served the Government 
for 15 years. We ought not to strike out the word “ fifty ” and 
compel the man to be 60 years of age. I am not æ follower of 
Doctor Osler, but I do know that when a man is 50 years of age 


and endeavors to enter a new employment, to take up a new 
line of endeavor, it is very difficult for him to procure employ- 
ment. We recognize the fact that a great many men have been 
separated from the service recently, involuntarily on their part, 
largely because of the conference which was held here. Several 
thousand of them have been dropped from the service. Then 
there have heen other separations, such as those in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, where they were dismissed, though 
under civil service, through no fault of theirs, but purely to 
make room for others. If the committee wants to do justice, 
if it wants to be fair in this matter, if it is, as alleged, an 
emergency measure, it ought to adhere to what the Dill origi- 
nally was and say that at 50 years of age, if a man be sep- 
arated from the service involuntarily, without delinquency on 
his part, he is entitled to this annuity. I sincerely hope the 
committee will look at the matter in that light. To make it 
60 years of age, as amended, is making it too high entirely 
and ought not to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the only thing I want to say at this time is to call attention to 
the fact that if the committee amendment be adopted it will 
cut the retirement from 70, 65, and 62 years down to 60 years 
of age. If the committee amendment be defeated, then the 
word “fifty” will be in the bill, and that will be the age at 
which these men who have been let out of the Government 
will begin to draw annuities. The reason for the passage of 
this bill, as I tried to say, is to correct some apparent injustices 
to men who served the Government 15 years or more. The 
lower you make the age the less the injustice will be. In other 
words, if there is any argument for cntting it down to 60, 
the same argument lies for cutting it down to 50. Let me re- 
peat the illustration I gave a few moments ago. Here are two 
men in the Government service. A is 60 years of age and t 
month. He works for the Government 15 years. If this amend- 
ment should pass, he will get an annuity for life. B is under 
60 years of age—58 or 59. He has worked for the Government, 
we will say, 16 years or 25 or 28 years. If the bill is passed 
making the retirement age 60, B, with the longer service, will 
get nothing, while A gets a life annuity. I believe the coin- 
mittee wants to be fair. If we are going to change it, let us 
change it so as to do the least possible injustice. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG: Yes. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman gives an arbitrary illustration. 
Could not the gentleman give the same illustration of 50 years 
and 1 month and 49 years and 11 months? 

Mr. BEGG. Absolutely. — 

Mr. MANN. Then what is the sense of saying 30 years? 

Mr. BEGG. It is not so likely to happen; you are not liable 
to find 1 of that kind where you find 10 of the other. 

Mr. MANN. That is a mere guess. 

Mr. BEGG. No; it is not; it is knowledge of a fact in the 
Government service, 

Mr. MANN. From my knowledge of the service, I would say 
that the gentleman is mistaken as to the facts. 

Mr. BEGG. I would say that the men whom I have met, 
who have been retired under this arbitrary retirement, are all 
older than the gentleman’s illustration, according to their 
statement to me. The youngest, it seems to me, in the group 
was around 49 years of age. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I do not doubt the statement of the 
gentleman about those who came to see him, but I do not 
assume that all have been seeking the gentleman's aid. 

Mr. BEGG. No; certainly not; but common sense tells us 
there will be fewer under 49 than under 60. 

Mr. MANN. All who have been to me have been under dif- 
ferent circumstances. a 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that any- 
one will insist that the Committee on Reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice is inimical to the retirement system and hostile to its rea- 
sonable and proper extension in given circumstances. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bese]: elaborated an argument, after 
having laid down as the premise of his argument something that 
was absolutely not so at all. The gentleman says that the 
retirement is not a premium system where the insurance is 
bought and paid for and the insurance represents the value of 
the premiums paid. Consequently, he said, it is a gratuity, 
based on length of service to the Government, by the Govern- 
ment to the employee. 

And arguing from that basis he said that the age of the 

had nothing to do with the annuity he should receive, 
and that for whatever service, no matter how short, the em- 
ployee performed for the Government he should get a propor- 
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tionate part of the annuity fixed for the limit of 30 years. AS 
a matter of fact, the theory that underlies. the retirement system. 
is this: That it is every man’s duty as be goes through life 
during the years in which he has an earning capacity to. exer- 
cise a reasonable prudence and foresight in order to accumulate, 
as far as his ability and circumstances will permit, a competence 
that will sustain him when he reaches the period when his 
earning capacity is gone, and that is the fundamental principle 
written in the retirement law itself. For that reason every 
employee, of the Government who comes within its provisions is 
compelled to deposit with the Government 23 per cent of every 
pay. that he draws. The Government puts that in a fund, in- 
vests it, and keeps it for him so that when he reaches that age 
which experienca, best shows is the age when his earning 
capacity has become so impaired that he is no longer able to 
earn a living, that saving thus taken from his pay and thus 
safeguarded by the Government will provide for his old age. 
Now, the 2} per cent whieh was fixed as a sum which reasonably 
and without burden could be thus subtracted: from the pay of 
the Government employees in a majority of instances. will not 
supply an adequate annuity to preserve from hardship the per- 
son, who. becomes retired, and it-is for this, reason, that the 
Government obligates itself to contribute whatever sum may 
be necessary in each instance to make up,the difference, between 
the contributions of the employee to the annuity fixed in his 
case. The greater the salary of the employee und the larger 
the amount of his contribution the less the Government contri- 
bution, and the less the man is able to contribute by the 24 
per cent from his small pay the greater the Government con- 
tribution. So it is not simply a gratuity based on the length of 


service to the Government on the part of the employee, nor is it 


an insurance bought and paid for, but a combination of the 
two systems. 

Now, consequently, that being the theory and that being the 
intent of the Government im enacting the law, there is no 
reason. for retiring a person, no matter how long his service to 
the Government, who has not actually reached those years 
when. it is deemed that his services are no longer efficient and 
valuable to the Government, and when in an economical ad- 
ministration of the Government he would be ordinarily dis- 
missed. Therefore the argument that, if it is justice to give a 
proportionate retirement at 60 years we should give him a 
similar retirement annuity when he reaches the age of 50 or 
45, has no validity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman. has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I ask that I may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. IS there objection? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Now, if the employees at the present time 
and those who have retired had been paying their propor- 
tionate part of the contribution through all the years: of their 
service from the time they entered, there might be some reason 
in further liberalizing this emergency. act than what the com- 
mittee reported and there might be some reason for fixing 55 
or 57 instead of 60 years, But until all those who were in the 
Government service previous to the enactment of the retire- 
ment law have been retired, the Government bears a much 
greater proportion of the expense of retirement than the nor- 
mal proportion which the Government will pay after the re- 
tirement system has continued so long that each employee 
from. the time he entered the service will have been making 
the 24 per cent contribution. Any extension of this system 
at the present time increases not only the normal cost to the 
Government, but increases very. largely what is known as the 
accrued cost to the Government, as the Government has. to 
make up that which in the past the employees have not con- 
tributed, and for that reason at the present time the liberaliz- 
ing of the retirement law is doubly and trebly expensive to 
the Government. It is for that reason that this committee, 
which is friendly to the system and which initiated the sys- 
tem and passed it in this House, has reported this bill fixing 
the age at 60, and the reason for fixing that age is this: This 
bill is an emergency measure to take care principally of those 
two or three hundred employees who recently have been dis- 
charged from the navy yards: through a reduction in force. 
These men have not contributed appreciably. to any retirement 
annuity, because they only started to contribute on August 20, 
1920, and these people are mechanics. Mechanics are entitled 
to retire at the age of 65. Now, when a man has been 15, 
20, 25, or 30 years in the Government service and has ac- 
tually reached 60, 61, or 62 years of age and is within sight 


of the 65-year limit, it is deemed that it is just and reasonable: 


and fair, in view of the unusual circumstances that caused 
this unexpected reduction of force of mechanics in the navy 


yards and possibly arsenals, that this bill be reported and 
that exception in their behalf be made and allow them a pro- 
portion of their annuity which they would receive had they 
eontinued in the service until they were 65, scaled down an- 
nually in proportion to the number of years they lack of 65 
years of age. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. In just a moment. In that way the cost 
of the annuity to the Government will not be greater than the 
annuity would have been had they continued in the service and 
reached the retirement age. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to ask the gentleman if the man 
who reaches the age of 50 years, receiving the same salary as 
the man who reaches. the age of 60 years, paid the same pro- 
portion of money into the fund in these two cases? 

Mr. LEHL BACH. Certainly he has paid the same amount 
of money into the Government, but, inasmuch as the amount 
of the annuity the Government contributes to him when he 
reaches the retirement age is. not proportional with his con- 
tribution, that argument has no force. They pay these people 
whatever is necessary to make up retirement annuity, because 
they have reached the age where they can no longer labor. If 
you say the same reason applies to a bill which says that if a 
man is within two or three years of the age at which there is 
a presumption he is no longer able to labor he should be given 
consideration as te a bill that considers a, man who is still 
capable of 15 years of labor, I can not follow the gentleman’s 
argument, 

Mr. LINTHICUM, That depends on his health. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The, gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous: consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp, Is. there 
objection? [After a pause] The Chair bears none. 

. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous, consent 
for two minutes. more. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Can the: gentleman, answer à question in 


that time? 


Mr. LEHLBACH. No. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Then I ask that the gentleman be given 
three minutes so that he can answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentiewan from Maryland asks. 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman. from New 
Jersey be extended three minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.} The Chair hears: none. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to ask a question for information. 
You said there would be two or three hundred who would come. 
under this 60. year age limit. How many would, come under the 
50-year age limit? 

Mr. LRHLRACH. I do not know; but undoubtedly a very 
increased number, and it would be a very, material increase not 
only as to the number of employees but as to the years threugh- 
out whieh you would have te pay them the annnity. To a man 
of 65 years of age you might have to pay the annuity for 10 or 
15 years and to a man of'50 for 25 or 30 years, and you would 
have two or three times the number to pte it to. You do not 
know what you are doing when you are opposing the amend- 
ment which the committee is presenting here to-day. People 
think that because: there happens to be a few million dollars. 
of surplus in the retirement fund it must be spent immediately, 
Every penny of that belongs ‘to an employee, who gets it in 
refund or im annuity; and every penny the Government is 
using out of that fund: the Government has to put back. with 
4 per cent compound interest. The ordinary normal, cost of 
retirement would be $4,000,000 a year. But the accrued cost 
increases that $10,000,000, and you are increasing that by lib- 
eralizing the law by this bill, Which, however, is a proper step 
and a fair measure to take care of an emergency. 

Mr. BURKE. What is the reason for asking for it? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I do not know, except that the money is 
in the Treasury. 

Mr. BURKE. Is it not on account of the fact that a great 
number of them that are being let out of the service have 
reached the age of 50 years? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. But we have reached: those who have been 
let out of the service and have reached the age of 60 years. 

Mr. BURKE. In what way? 

Mr. LEHLBACH, By the lowering of the age limit in such 
cases to 60 years: 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER to the committee amendment : 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “employee,” strike out the word 
„Sixty“ and insert in lieu thereof the words“ fifty-five.” 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
Jersey, the chairman of this committee, has stated that an 
emergency required the passage of this bill. I think that he 
covered the ground very fully, but the trouble with the com- 
mittee amendment, striking out the word “ fifty“ in the original 
bill and inserting in place thereof the word “sixty,” is that it 
will take care of comparatively few cases. The 300 cases to 
which he refers, and in regard to which data was given to the 
committee, are based on the number of employees who would 
be affected by this bill who are 55 years of age and over. Now, 
personally, I believe in the bill as it stands, and am opposed 
to the committee amendment; but if any amendment is to be 
made, if the bill is to have any effect at all and meet the 
emergency of these 300 men that are spoken of, and that the 
chairman of the committee says he wants to take care of, then 
the age limit should be made “ fifty-five,” according to my 
amendment, instead of “ sixty.” 

Now, this emergency, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is this: 
A lot of these old employees of the Government have been dis- 
charged unexpectedly because of the disarmament program, 
and as the bill provides, through no fault of their own; and a 
good many of them have been discharged just before they would 
have reached the retirement age. Some of them have been 
in the service of the Government 25 or 80 years, and it has 
not been a humane thing for the Government of the United 
States to do, and it is not a thing that any enlightened private 
corporation in this day and generation would do. 

In closing, I want simply to repeat that if the committee 
amendment is adopted it will take care of a very few cases, 
but the 300 cases that have been referred to will only be taken 
care of by the amendment to the amendment which I have 
offered, and which I trust will be adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the bill seems to be based upon 
the idea that if the Government reduces its force any place 
it must grant to the persons discharged an annuity for life. 
Well, for instance, here is the Shipping Board, which directly 
or indirectly has a very large force of employees. We hope— 
at least I do—that their services with the Government will be 
ended before many years go by. I do not understand that we 
are under any obligation, because one of them has worked for 
the Government, to provide to pay him a compensation or salary 
for every month as long as he lives. The Government takes on 
men and it discharges them, and it is a novel idea to me that 
because the Government reduces its force it has got to assume 
that a man discharged is incompetent to earn a living, and 
therefore the Government should take care of him the rest of 
his life. If such a proposition as that had been presented to 
the House when the original retirement bill was passed, I 
doubt whether it would have received much encouragement. 

Now, I can appreciate the fact that the Government may be 
lenient to those who have almost reached the age of retirement 
after years of service. But gentlemen want to run it back; and 
if they want it back from 60 years to 50 years of age they might 
as well say 40 years or 30 years, and set down the established 
principle that if a man once gets in the employ of the Govern- 
ment for a few days and is fired because they do not need his 
services, he has a right to receive pay from the Government as 
long as he lives. Now, that might be very popular in the House 
if it could be applied to the Housé itself [laughter], but nobody 
proposes to try it here. I do not see why we should establish 
the principle that the Government is bound to maintain a man 
for life because he once got into the Government service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
“noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. DALLINGER. A division, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
for a division. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, what was the vote on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that it was upon the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DALLINGER] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, Lask that my amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER to the committee amendment: 
On page 1, line 7, strike out the word“ sixty“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word“ fifty-five.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 54. 

So the amendment to the committee amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


2 Page, 1, line 7, after the word “employee,” 
fifty " and insert in lieu thereof the word “sixty. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 


The question was taken; and the Chair announced that 
the “ noes ” appeared to have it. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. A division, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey demands 
a division. 


The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 20. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “service,” insert “ th 
linguency on his part.” K 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Szc. 2. That any employee coming within the provisions of section 1 
of this act shall have the right te apply for on Tumeda tó ele 
in Jieu of deferred annuity at the age of retirement and, if otherwise 
entitled, such immediate annuity shall be granted under the following 
conditions: 

If the employee is included in class A of section 2 of the act of 
Mey 22, 1920, ihe immediate annuity in the case of those el wie tor 
retirement at 70 years of age shall equal the annuity payable upon 
reaching retirement age less seven tuo haddred-and-fortiet of such 
annuity for each year such employee is under the retirement age; in 
the case of those eligible for retirement at 65 years of age the amount 
to be deducted shail be seven one-hundred-and-eightieths of such an- 
nuity for each year; in the case of those eligible for retirement at 62 

ears of age the amount to be deducted shall seven one-hundred-and- 
orty-fourths of such annuity for each year. 

If the employee is included in class B, the amount to be deducted 
for each year sball be nineteen C nineteen 
four-hundred-and-eighty-sixths, or ninety-five one-thousand-nine-hundred- 
and-forty-fourths, respectively, of the full annuity. 

If the employee is included in class C, the amount to be deducted 
for each year shall be seventeen fiye-hundred-and-seventy-sixths, seven- 
teen four-hundred-and-thirty-seconds, or eighty-five one-thousand-seyen- 
hundred-and-twenty-eighths, respectively, of the full annuity. 

If the employee is included in class D, the amount to be deducted 
for each year shall be fiye one-hundred-and-sixty-eighths, five one- 
hundred and twenty-sisthe, or twenty-five five-bun red-and-fourths, re- 
spectively, of the full annuity. 

If the employee is included In class E, the amount to be deducted 
for each year shall be thirteen CCC 
three-hundred-and-twenty-fourths, or sixty-five one-thousand-two-hun- 
dred-and-ninety-sixths, respectively, of the full annuity. 

If the employee is included in class F, the amount to be deducted 
for each year shall be eleven three-hundred-and-sixtieths, eleven two- 
hundred-and-seventieths, or eleyen two-hundred-and-sixteenths, respec- 
tively, of the full annuity. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment to perfect the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. FAIRFIELD: Strike out, on 
page 2, lines 18 to 25; on page 3, lines 1 to 25; and on page 4, lines 
and b, and insert the following: 

“The immediate annuity for the miscellaneous employee shall be 
the annuity that would be granted him were he 70 years old, multiplied 
Dr the decimal 0.951945 raised to a power the exponent of which is 

e number of years which his age then is less than 70. 

“ For mechanics, letter carriers, etc., it shall be the annuity that 
would be granted him were he of full retirement age less seven-nine- 
tieths of such annuity for each year between his age and 65 years. 

“For railway mail clerks it shall be the annuity that would be 
granted him were he of full retirement age less seven thirty-sixths of 
such annuity for each year between his age and 62 years. 

“For the purpose of computing annuities as provided in this sec- 
tion fractional parts of a year in respect to the age of the applicant 
shall be disregarded.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That this act shall include former employees coming within 
the provisions of the act of May 22, 1920, who have been separated 
from the service subsequent to August 21, 1920, under the conditions 
defined in section 1 hereof: Prorided, That in the case of an employee 


who has withdrawn from the “civil service retirement and disability 
fund ” his deductions under the provisions of section 11 of the act of 


strike out the word 


May 22, 1920, such employee shall be required to return the amount 
so withdrawn with interest compounded at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum before he shall be entitled to the benefits of this act. 
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Mr, MOORE of Virginias Mr. Chairman, there is a com- 
mittee amendment to section 3. 

The OHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, live 6, strike out the figures 21 and insert in Heu thereof 
the figures 20: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Warsa, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11212) 
to amend an act entitled An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil serviee, and for other purposes,” 


approved May 22, 1920, had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- | 


meudation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as uutended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question was ordered by the 
rule. Is u separate vote demanded on any amendment? 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote 
on the committee amendment to section 1, line 7, striking out | 


“50” and: 60.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 
The question is:on Sonens to the amendments, 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk sain report the amendment upon 
which a separate vote is demanded. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “ employee,” strike out “50” and in- 
sert 60.“ ‘ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, The question was tuken, and the Speaker announced 
that the “ noes” uppeared to have it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, Mr. Speaker, Lask for a division. 
cane SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks for a 

ivision. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 22. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order on the 
vote just had that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER., The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 

point of order that there is no quorum present. It is apparent 
that there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, ‘the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 
will, when their names are called, answer yea; those opposed 
will answer nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 186, nays 66, 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 177, as follows: 


YEAS—188. 
Ackerman Sane) Tex. Green, lowa McLaughlin, Mich, 
Almon Coughifin Griest MeLaughtin, Nebr, 
Anderson Crago adiey Mep! 
Andrews, Nebr.. Dale Hammer p paan 
anor Buren BRN; Colo. 7 
pieby psey Hardy, Tex. agee 
re Dominie i 
tkeson n y ener 
Barbour ae! 9755 Henry Millspaugh 
Ser Dunbar Honi 0 Moime Obio 
nham Dyer u oore, Va 
ird Echols Hut son Morin’ 
Ber on Jeffers, Ala. New 
Bisag Va. Elijott Johnson, S. — Newton, Mo. 
Boies Fairfield 0 i; Norton 
Bowling Frust Jones, Pa. pa 
Box Fenn Jones, Tex Oldfield 
Brand ‘Fess Kelly, Pa liver 
Briggs ‘isher Kendall Overstreet 
Brown, Tenn, Fitagerald m Pai 
Bulwinkle Focht Kincheloe Parker, N.Y, 
Burton. Fordney Kirkpatrick Patterson, N. J. 
Rutter Foster Ktine, Pa. erkins 
Byrnes, 8. C. Free Kopp Porter 
ras, Tenn. Freeman Kraus Pringey 
ble eneh Kreider Quin 
Campbell, Pa. thingham Radeliffe 
Cannon Fuller Lankford Ramseyer 
Chandler, N. T. Funk Layton an 
Chindbiom Gahn Lea, Calif. Ransley 
Clarke, N. X. Garner oh eece 
Clouse Garrett, Tenn. Linebergor Reed, W. Va. 
‘ole, Lowa. Gensman Lowrey hedes 
‘ole, Ohio Gernerd Luhrin Ricketts 
Collier Glyan Me e ogers 
Collins Goodykoonts McKenzie Rose 


Tf not, those amendments will be considered ‘in | 


Those in favor of the amendment | 


Sanders, N. X Snell Tillman Walters 
Sanders, Tex. mberiake eaver 
Schall roul Tincher White, Me. 
Scott, Mich. eagall Towner liams, Tex. 
0 Stephens eker Winslow 
Shaw 8 ns. Underbill Woody 
Shreve Sumners, Tex. Upshaw Wright 
Sinnott Swin. alle Wurzbach 
Sisson Vestal Wyant 
Smith, Idaho Thomas Vinson 
Smith Thompson Walsh 
NAYS—66. 
Barkley Favrot Kissel Perlman 
B 5 15 Kune, 5 . Pe 
on allivan Lamper Raker 
Bowers Gorman Lazaro ‘Riddick 
Browne, Wis Graham, III. Lee, N. X. Rossdale 
Burdick Griffin ILinthicum yan 
Burke Hawes London Sandlin 
rew Hays MeCormick Siegel 
Chalmers H Mapes Sweet 
ooper, Wis. Hill Mead Tague 
Pe bag a Hogan Mills 1 8 
en eston Moores, Ind. 0 
Hull Morgan 4 vou 
Dall ger J: aea Mott W. 
j ‘Kelle Muda Zlulmau 
Dowell Kelley, Mich. Nelson, Me, 
Dupré ‘Kennedy O'Connor 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Cramton 
NOT VOTING—177. 
Andrew, Mass. Frear 8 Sears 
Anthony Fulmer Shelton 
Arentz Garrett, Tex. McClintic Sinelair 
Bacharach rt McFadden aoe 
B Goldsborough Morang „Pa. Smith, Mich. 
Beek Mes nyder 
Beedy Pa. Malone Stafford 
Black Mansfield 8 
Blakeney Greene, Vt. Martin Steenerson 
Bland, H Merritt Stevenson 
Blanton Hawle, Michaelson n 
Brennan Herri Miller Stoll 
Britten Hersey Mondell Strong, Pa. 
Brooks, III. Hicks Montague Sullivan 
‘Brooks, Pa. Montoya Summers, Wash. 
Buchanan 5 eee Ti. a Fr 
Burroughs ukriede urphy Taylor, 
‘Humphreys P. Taylor, Cole. 
ll, Kans, Husted Nelson, J. M, Taylor, N. J. 
Cantril Ireland olan Taylor, Tenn. 
Carter Jacoway O'Brien Ten Ryck 
Jefferis, Nebr. Tilson 
Christopherson Johnson, Ky. e Treadway 
Clague Johnson, Miss. Padgett Tyson 
‘Clark, Fla, t ‘Park, Ga. Vare 
Classon Kearns Parker, N. J. Volstead 
Cockran Kiess Par Ward, N.Y. 
Codd Kindred ‘Pa „Mo. Ward. N. C 
Colton K Pou ason 
Connell Purnell Watson 
Connolly, Pa. Kitchin Rainey, Ala. Webster 
Cooper, Ohio ka Rainey,. 
Sep y Knight on A White, Kans, 
Cr Knutson Williams, III. 
Davis, Minn, Kunz Reed, N. T. Williamson 
aks 3 Riordan sey 
nsen Larsen, Roa Winge 
Drane Larson, Minn, Robertson Wise 
Drewry Lawrence Robsion Wood, Ind 
Driver Lea Rodenberg ‘Woods, 
Duna Lee, Ga. oom Yates 
Ellis Little R Young 
Bryans Logan Rucker 
Fairchild Longworth Za bath 
Fields Lace Sanders, Ind. 


The Clerk announeed the following additional :pairs: 

Until ‘further ‘notice: 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Mondell with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Bland of Indiana with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Longworth with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Jaeoway. , 

Mr. Classon with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Kelley of Michigan with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Kinkaid with Mr. Larsen of 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Slemp with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Tilson with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr, Ward of New York with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I veted “yea,” but have a 
general pair with the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. CARTER, 
and desire to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The amendment is agreed to. The question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to object to the vote 
on the ground that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and seventeen Members present, a quorum. The 
bill is passed. : 

On motion of Mr. Farrrreip, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FISCAL AFFAIRS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The SPEAKER. A day or two ago the Chair appointed the 
members of a commission to investigate the fiscal affairs of 
the District. It seems that the President had not then signed 
the bill, so the Chair reappoints the members of that commis- 
sion—Mr. Evans, Mr. Harpy of Colorado, and Mr. WBRIGHT. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have a privileged report from the 
Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which will be 
reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 394; Report No. 1164. 

Resolved, That it shall be in order to move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 848) entitled “An act to amend 
section 22 of the act entitled an act to regulate commerce,” approved 
February 4, 1887, as amended. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, ouy 
divided between those for and against, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion the bill shall be reported to the House and the previous question 
considered as ordered on the bill and any amendments thereto to final 
pe. tan Ne without intervening motion, except one motion to re- 
co. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, if adopted, pro- 
vides for the consideration of S. 848, which is known as the 
interchangeable mileage bill. It is thought that the rights of 
the railroads are fully protected by the provisions of the bill. 
There is a general demand all over the country for the con- 
sideration of this bill at the present time, and therefore we 
have presented the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield me 
some time? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 10 
minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And I yield that time to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, again “the bunk Con- 
gress” unlimbers. Again a “bunk” bill, Again a pretense of 
doing something and yet doing nothing. Again, for cheap 
partisan purposes, a concession to a group demand. 

The commercial travelers, like everybody else who has any 
sense, know that railroad passenger fares are entirely too high 
and that we ought to have a reduction; that the fares are even 
too high for the interests of the railroads themselves, as well 
as the people and business of the country. They felt that it 
would be impossible to get a reduction of fares for everybody 
and therefore conceived the idea that they would go out and 
get cheaper fares for themselves. They organized their propa- 
ganda and began activities along that line. They demanded a 
universal interehangeable mileage book at a price of 24 cents 
per mile, or whatever other rate they could get, just so that it 
was a substantial reduction below what we are now required to 
pay, the minimum of which is 3.6 cents per mile, and from 
that ranges up to 10 cents per mile. 

The bill to meet the demands of this militant group of com- 
mercial travelers was introduced in the Senate and was there 
passed, after the Senate had materially changed it and cut the 
heart of it. Then the bill came to the House and our Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce proceeded to emas- 
culate it and remove its vital organs. But, having changed the 
bill so that it came to mean nothing whatever under the sun, 
the committee reported the bill. It was regarded as good party 
politics for the committee to report the bill, and so we have a 
bill here designed to make the fommercial travelers believe that 
they are going to get lower fares, but which has no such real 
purpose and can have no such effect. The only result which 
this bill can possibly have is to turn a few additional votes into 
the Republican end of the ballot box, provided the commercial 
travelers do not find before the next election what has been 
done to them. If they do find them out in time, it will turn 
some votes to the other end of the ballot box, because the drum- 
mers of this country are honest, and they despise pretense, 
sham, and hypocrisy. 
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Mr. KING. Will the gentleman» yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Excuse me for a moment. This bill 
was intended by the commercial travelers to secure for them- 
selves and for others who may desire to do a good deal of 
traveling and who have the money to put up a definite reduc- 
tion in fares. They intended it to secure such reduction by 
means of a universal interchangeable mileage book. 

I suppose the committee thought the commercial travelers 
were easy to fool, for they amended the bill by inserting the 
language “or scrip coupon tickets” after the mileage-book 
phrase, This was a complete change in the purpose of the bill, 
for a scrip coupon ticket is as much like a mileage book as a 
Kentucky saddle horse is like a spotted bull. They have no re- 
lation to each other. The mileage book is composed of units 
each of which is good for a mile travel, A scrip coupon ticket 
3 of units to be used in place of money to purchase 

ckets. 

Note, now, that there is no requirement that this coupon 
ticket shall be sold at a discount. The requirement is merely 
that it shall be issued “at a just and reasonable price.” This 
language would lead uninformed people to think that it was 
intended to sell the coupon ticket at a discount; that a just 
and reasonable price for a coupon book would be less than the 
regular price for a ticket. But the fact is, and members of the 
committee know it—whether they will tell you so or not it is 
true, and I challenge them to deny it—that the only evidence 
offered before our committee showed that these coupon tickets 
produced no economy or saying to the railroads and can not be 
sold at any discount. 

Therefore, if the Interstate Commerce Commission does ex- 
actly what this bill instructs them to do they will issue the cou- 
pon tickets at an increased price over the regular tickets, In- 
stead of the commercial travelers being able to buy a coupon 
ticket at a discount, they will have to give a premium, because 
such tickets work certain losses to the railroads and they can 
not afford to put them out at the same price. This was all the 
evidence before the committee. Now, let any member of the 
committee deny that if he dare. 

They asked for-bread and we have given a stone. We have 
brought forth a bill pretending we are going to give the com- 
mercial travelers lower fares, and yet if they go ahead and 
buy a coupon ticket instead of traveling at regular fare they 
will have to pay a premium, 

Now, that is not all that the committee put in. The amended 
bill provides that the Interstate Commerce Commission may, in 
its discretion, exempt from the provisions of this bill any car- 
rier “ where the particular circumstances shown to the com- 
mission shall justify such exemption to be made.” They may 
exempt any carrier they want to. That means that the very 
purpose that the drummers had in mind, which was that they 
could get a book or a ticket which would be good on any rail- 
road, is wholly defeated. It means that whenever you get into 
a class of railroads that charge above 3.6 cents a mile the 
books will be of no value, because that road has been exempted, 

Now, this bill is brought forward on the pretense and under 
the guise that it will make a reduction in fares to people who 
are able to buy transportation at wholesale, If it meant any 
such thing, if it really meant that, no honest man could afford 
to vote for it, because no honest man can afford to vote to 
give commercial travelers or anybody else something at the 
expense of the general public. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided that rail- 
road fares are as low as they can be made so as to yield the 
lawful return. If you give any group the benefit of lower 
fares, you have got to make up the loss out of the general 
public. In the dearly beloved Esch- Cummins bill we have 
adopted the principle that the Government will see to it that 
the railroads are allowed to charge such rates and fares as will 
cover the cost of the service they render and to provide a 5} 
per cent profit on top of that. We have established that as the 
policy of this country. Out of whom are they going to get 
this cost of service and the profit—this Esch-Cummins return? 
They have to get it out of somebody. If Congress gives to any 
group a lower rate than will yield that, then the deficit has 
got to be made up by overcharging the general public, 

I ask the committee whether it is their genuine purpose to 
give commercial travelers fares which are less than they rea- 
sonably and rightfully ought to pay, with the intent to make up 
what the railroads may lose on carrying commercial travelers 
out of the general public of this country? 

I am in a funny quandary. If this bill meant what its 
sponsors want it to mean and what the committee are pretend- 
ing that it means—that is, that purchasers of mileage books 
and coupon tickets shall ride the trains at the expense of the 
general public—of course I could not vote for it. On the other 
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hand, if it means that all such persons are to pay their own 
way, which, if the evidence before the committee is to be be- 
. lieved, will be as much or more than the general public will 


pay, there can be no objection to passing the bill. The thing 
that sticks me is I do not like to be a party to perpetrating a 
fraud on the commercial travelers or anybody else. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss].° t 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, before the authority was given to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate rates, there 
had been issued by some roads an interchangeable mileage book 
with limitations,’ That has always been regarded not only a 
great convenience to the public but a possible business adyan- 
tage. After the authority was given to this commission the 
railroads discontinued the practice upon the claim, in defense 
against the wish or demand for a continuance of such issuance, 
that they had not the authority to do it. 

I do not see any class legislation in this bill. Of course, it 
is limited to the people who travel; it is not extended to the 
people who do not travel, That does not make it class legisla- 
tion. It is not limited to any particular class who travel. Any- 
one who has the price to travel may have the advantage of 
this provision of law. Therefore I can not understand the 
charge that it is class legislation. 

Mr, LAYTON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I can not yield. Second, it does not undertake 
to say what the rates shall be. This proposed law does not put 
them up or put them down, but it leaves the power of fixing a 
reasonable rate with the commission, which now has that power. 
All there is in this measure is that it gives a convenience to the 
traveling public upon a business basis, It is a great inconven- 
ience to one to have to stand before a window and wait his 
turn to buy a ticket when he is going from one train to an- 
other. If he could have that ticket purchased at wholesale 
without that inconvenience it would be a great advantage, and 
anyone who travels must know that. 

I do not understand the source of the objection to serving the 
public in making possible this convenience, because it does no harm 
either to the public or to the patrons or to the railroads. I un- 
derstand that the law is so drafted as to protect the railroads. 
I do not see how the railroads are interfered with in their 
property rights, since there is no decree, but simply permis- 
sion to the Interstate Commerce Commission, I do not see the 
basis of the charge that there is particular advantage to any- 
one or to any partieular class over another. The rights of the 
public, which are primary in legislation, are conserved, the 
convenience of the traveling public is respected, and the rights 
of the railroads are regarded. For these reasons I yoted for 
the rule to make this a special order, and I shall vote for the 
bill, not as a new venture, but rather an expansion of a practice 
years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of this body recalls the time 
when the issuance of mileage books for the convenience of 
the traveling public was a practice pursued by most of the rail- 
roads before the Government inaugurated its policy of Gov- 
ernment regulation. It was found to be of great service to the 
traveler and no loss to the company issuing it and the practice 
met with wide approval. 

An interchangeable book was issued limited to specified 
roads. While this plan was designed to favor the traveling 
public, its restrictions for the protection of the issuing com- 
pany proved somewhat burdensome, During the war the Gov- 
ernment adopted a form of interchangeable ticket, common ter- 
minals, and consolidated ticket offices, This effort to operate the 
various roads as a complete system, so far as the traveler was 
concerned, had some distinctive advantages. 

There has always been a genuine demand for an interchange- 
able mileage privilege, Past practices prove it is workable, and 
there can be no doubt of its great convenience to the man 
whose chief activity is on the road. Railroad management 
has generally considered the convenience of the traveling public 
and its good will as valuable assets in transportation, Much 
thought and effort have been exerted along these lines. The 
mileage book avoids the necessity of the congested ticket-office 
window and the loss of time waiting in line to purchase the 
1 85 When made interchangeable its convenience is multi- 
plied. 

The charge that it is favoritism in legislation is without 
force. It is a principle of business universally followed by all 
responsible concerns to give advantages to induce the larger 
sales for cash payments, 
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This recognition is due the commercial traveler. Here is 
a class of our business life which much of the time live away 
from home, constantly en route, whose chief outlay is to the 
transportation companies. His success is not confined to his 
home, but it represents in a most substantial way the income 
of the transportation lines, since the goods for which his con- 
tracts stand are transported over the railroads. His success 
will be reflected in the receipts of the road, not only in the 
actual outlay for his mileage but in freight shipped in accord- 
ance with the contracts secured. Here is an army of business 
boosters or? the go. Taken as a whole they cover the entire 
Nation, if not a good portion of the world, touching every cen- 
ter, big or small, where business is carried on. 

As purveyors of good cheer in business they can not be sur- 
passed if conditions will permit at all, since no pessimist will 
either make a sale or be kept on the road by any responsible 
business firm. As promoters of better business morals the 
traveling salesman of to-day is perhaps the most influential 
agency for more conscience in trade than any other group of 
citizens connected with it. 

As was said by President Harding recently, “If the com- 
merce of America were always conscientious, there never would 
be a single excuse for government in American business.” He 
was here commenting on the general complaint with which 
we all have great sympathy of too much government inter- 
ference in business. 

No one can doubt the tremendous advance in business ethics 
in our own country. No one will deny the constantly growing 
human element in all business, especially as viewed in some 
great enterprises like the-National Cash Register, of Dayton, 
the Proctor & Gamble enterprise in Cincinnati, and so forth, 

No one can overlook the increasingly high grade of business 
representatives on the road—the commercial traveler. The 
time was long ago that this man was commonly called a bum, 
because of his methods of business. Long ago the smart or 
sharp methods were abandoned. With better methods came a 
better type of representative. To-day the commercial traveler 
stands out as not only a good business representative, but a 
well-informed citizen and a genuine influence for wholesome- 
ness within the circle in which he moves. All these have long 
ago been ized as valuable items in business success. 

While this proposal is a convenience to a class of business 
representatives, it will be in the interest of the public, and, as 
I see it, not detrimental to the railroads; it will be more help- 
ful than hurtful to enterprise in the end and will prove a busi- 
ness asset. I see no legitimate reason from any standpoint to 
oppose this measure. I gladly support this rule making it in 
order for consideration and will as freely vote for its final 
passage. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 848) to 
amend section 22 of the act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, Speaker, pending that motion I desire 
to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the rule general debate is limited 
to one hour, and it is to be divided equally between those for 
and those against the bill. No one having appeared against the 
bill who desires to control any time, would it be in order now 
to make an agreement in respect to a division of time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be in order, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, the duty of taking charge of 
the bill has automatically fallen to me, and I am pleased that 
it has. The arrangement which I supposed would be made is 
that if anyone opposing the bill wants time under the rule 
that time would be accorded, and the balance of the time would 
be given to those in favor of the bill. No one has appeared, so 
far as I know, opposed to the bill demanding time, and by 
arrangement which I thought I had with my colleague, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barxrry], I had intended after 
we get into the Committee of the Whole to yield one-half of 
my time to him. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that the House resolve itself into 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of Senate bill 848. > 

The motion was agreed to. ! 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 848, with Mr. Gramam of Illinois in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 22 of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,“ app February 4, 1887, as amended, is hereby 
amended by inserting “(1)” after the section number eat the begin- 
ning of such section and by adding to the section two new para- 
graphs, as follows, to wit: 

“(2) The commission is directed to require, after notice and hear- 

by rail, subject to this act, to issue at such offices as 

may be prescribi by the commission joint interchangeable mileage 
tickets at a just and reasonable rate per mile, good for intersta 
passenger carriage upon the passenger trains of any and all other 

iers by rail subject to this act. Such tickets may be required to 
55 issued for any distance not exceeding 5,000 miles nor less than 
1,000 miles. Before making any order requiring the issuance of any 
such tickets the commission shall make and publish such reasonable 
rules and regulations for their issuance and use as in its judgment the 
public interest demands; and especially it shall prescribe whether such 
tickets are transferable or nontransferable, and if the latter, what 
identification may be ; and especially also to what 
privileges the lawful holders of such tickets are entitled. ; 

“(3) Amy carrier which, through the act of any t or employee, 
willfully refuses to issue or accept any such ticket demanded or pre- 
sented under the lawful uirements of this act, or willfully ses 
to conform to the rules and regulations lawfully made and published 
by the commission hereunder, or any person who shall willfully offer 
for carriage any such ticket contr: to the said rules and regula- 
tions shall be deemed guilty of a anor, and upon con viction 
shall be fined not to exceed $1,000.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the figures “ 22," strike out the words “of the 
act entitled ‘An act to te commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887,” 
and insert the words “ of the interstate commerce act.” 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ is,” strike out the word “ hereby.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “paragraphs,” strike out the comma 
and insert the words “ to read.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ follows,” strike out the comma and 
words to wit.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “commission,” strike out the word 
Joint,“ and after the word “ mileage" insert the words “or scrip 


coupon.” 
Hage 2, line 3, after the word “at,” strike out the article “a,” 
after the word “reasonable strike out the words “rate per mile 


” 


Page 2, line 5, at the beginning of the line, strike out the words 
all” strike out the word “ other.” 


ms 
such exemption to be made.” 
2, line 10, after the word “ issued,” strike out the words “ for 

istance not exceeding 5,000 miles nor less than 1,000 miles” and 
insert the words “in such denominations as the co 


on may 
prescribe.” 
; Dage 3, line 2, at the beginning of the line, insert the words 
“gale or.” 
Amend the title. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes of my 
time to my colleague, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], to follow my own use of time. To those Members 
present who heard my committee associate [Mr. HUDDLESTON ] 
speak a few moments ago, I desire to say that I shall not 
undertake to reply to his inquiries or his statements seriatim. 
We are a happy family in our committee and so I do not 
wish to say anything that would suggest anything to the con- 
trary. Consequently, I shall not say anything more about his 
talk, but shall proceed to give the real history of this bill and 
undertake to tell you what it is all about. If you remember 
anything that has been said before, you will be able to make 
a comparison, and if you do not remember, I hope you will pay 
particular attention to what I have to say. 

Those who represent a large portion of the great traveling 
public known as the commercial travelers are undoubtedly the 
sponsors for this bill. They took their measure to the Senate 
of the United States and a bill was introduced and passed in 
that body. That bill came to us in the form indicated in this 
draft, Union Calendar 406, which is printed in ordinary type, 
and which is amended as indicated by the italics, Anyone can 
readily see in just what form it came to our committee. 

We had hearings during a nuniber of days, very interesting 
hearings. A great many representatives of the travelers’ or- 
ganizations came and stated their case. We at that time were 
in the midst of hearings on broader propositions affecting the 
transportation act, 1920. It duly occurred to the committee 
that we had better develop the general problem a little further 
with a view of gaining more information that might bear on 
this particular mileage book bill and so be able, maybe, to 
arrive at a better final judgment. We therefore postponed 
further hearings on this bill for a while and later on took 
them up again and completed them. The bill which came to us 
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from the Senate was merely a bill to direct the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after a careful inquiry, after notice and bear- 
ing, to require each rail carrier coming under the interstate 
commerce act to issue mileage’ books under such regulations and 
conditions as the commission might see fit ‘fo, establish. That 
is all there was to the bill: ES EME ATES TUNIS ES 

The Senate never intended to express any opinion on the 
mile price of mileage or on whit might have been the original 
base cost of mileage or to do anything other than to give 
direction to the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
mileage books under regulations, and so forth. That is all any 
proponent of the bill asked the Senate to do. The Senate did it 
promptly and sent the bill to us, and after hearings we came to 
the conclusion that the bill in its intent might have been all 
right, but in its form was not sufficiently comprehensive to give 
the traveling public, whether commercial travelers buying trans- 
portation by wholesale or others, a likely chance to buy a mile- 
age book, so called, or a serip book. We cast about to see 
what we could do for commercial travelers and those who 
might buy these books. The bill gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission all the authority that the Senate provided be given. 
It gives them more also in two particulars, If you chance to 
have a copy of the report on this bill you will find a statement 
is made that the principal changes are twofold. One of the 
two provisions is made for the issuance of a scrip coupon book. 
The second is a provision fer the exemption of certain rail 
carriers in case the Interstate Commerce Commission shall see 
fit to authorize the issuance of a mileage more or less in gen- 
eral but not universal, as applied to rail carriers. So our at- 
tention naturally and automatically came to the consideration 
of those two forms of books, the mileage so called on the one 
hand—— 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield fot a question 
for information? 

„Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to finish the analysis. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to ask if the general pub- 
lic could not buy these books? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Anybody. I would like to finish my anal- 
ysis of this bill, and then I-will yield 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state there is a misapprehension 
this side that it was confined to a certain class of tray- 
elers. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is not; the gentleman is quite right in 
pressing his inquiry. While this point is up let me repeat 
clearly what the traveling man understands. This is not a 
bill for a class, any class at all, but it is a bill for anybody who 
has the price and the desire to buy tickets at wholesale in such 
quantities as may be properly determined after notice and hear- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in behalf of the 
buyers of wholesale transportation. Does that clear the mat- 
ter? [Applause.]} Et 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It does. 

Mr. WINSLOW, I want to say for the commercial travelers 
that they never held out that we should pass legislation which 
ultimately might favor them in preference to anybody else, 
but on the contrary they were very positive in their’ state- 
ments at the outset that the provision should be general for 
all who might desire to buy a mileage book. Now, bear in 
mind, gentlemen, that there are two things to consider par- 
ticularly. One is the scrip coupon which in the art of trans- 
portation is a book with a lot of little pieces of scrip detachable 
in book form, each one of the scrip representing a definite 
money value without any connection with mileage whatever, 
just money value. Say we had 100 on a page, each one worth 
5 cents, there would be $5 ‘worth of coupons, transportation 
coupons in one form or another as the commission might de- 
termine regulations. The other one is in a mileage book. 
That is like the book of scrip except each little coupon, 
whether for use either on the tram or for exchange at the 
ticket window, is good for a mile of travel; whether that 
mile shall cost 1 or 20 cents. 

The scrip coupon is good only for the value of each par- 
ticular scrip. It is important to gét the differentiation in your 
mind to understand this bill, and once you have that, you have 
the whole thing. SAA, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, represented by our 
friend of a year or two ago, the Hon. John J. Esch, stated to 
the committee that they had misgivings as to their rights to 
order the issue of mileage book as provided by the Senate 
bill. That created a doubt in our minds. Various members 
of our committee entertained like opinions in respect of that 
and other legal considerations. Moreover, as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has told you, the fares which are allowed 
to be charged by railroads by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, which has the right to establish fares, run, usually 
speaking, from 3.6 cents a mile up to 6 cents. 

The committee realized right away that it was impossible to 
issue a mileage book in justice to all the rail carriers of the 
country, with any definite value or charge for a mileage coupon. 
For instance, I take one end and go onto a road where the fare 
is 3.6 cents. If I had bought that coupon book on the base cost 
of 3.6, I could use it there, good for a mile, but if I took the 
same book and went on a connecting line, where the fare was 4} 
cents, what would it mean? It would mean that every conductor 
would have to have a bookkeeper, an auditor, and a cashier, per- 
haps, in order to figure up what those fares would be from place 
to place. It would not be workable or reasonable. So what did 
we do to meet that situation and still give the commercial trav- 
eler every opportunity he has under the Senate bill? We made 
the provision that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
have authority to direct the issue of a mileage book which would 
be usable equitably on a vast majority of the railroads which 
might be charging a definite and uniform mileage; but we pro- 
vided for allowing the Interstate Commerce Commission to ex- 
empt a minority of the roads whose fares would be different, the 
idea being if they saw fit, in their wisdom, after notice and hear- 
ing, to direct the issue of a mileage book, they would see this 
book is good on all the railroads, each coupon for a mile, except 
on those eliminated. In that case you would not get a universal, 
interchangeable mileage book; but we have left the bill in such 
form that the commission, in its wisdom and in accordance with 
the conditions at the time they may legislate, can give the author- 
ity to direct the issue of generally interchangeable, universal 
mileage books and can exempt certain roads but make the cou- 
pons good on the balance of the roads of the country. So much 
for that. 

The other one is this: Failing to find a way in which wisely 
to bring about the issue of a mileage book, we have provided 
for the issuance of a scrip book, if the commission wants to 
direct the issue of such in the interest and convenience of travel. 
In other words, the coupon has a definite value, and the com- 
mission is given authority to make rules and regulations. Under 
this bill the commission may establish a definite rate per mile 
or it may establish a definite value for scrip, or it may indicate 
a discount from one or the other if they choose and think it a 
wise thing to do. 

There has been but one objection to scrip, however, and that 
is the scalper, and in order to forestall that sort of thing, which 
was a great nuisance in the old days of the joint mileage books, 
so called, on certain railroads, we provided an amendment in 
addition to the provisions of the Senate bill, which amendment 
provided a fine not to exceed $1,000 for anyone who shall will- 
fully offer for sale or carriage any such coupon contrary to the 
commission’s rules and regulations. In that way we can swoop 
down on the scalper if he offers any ticket for sale which he 
might get at a discount and then turn them for single tickets. 

I believe I have covered the subject pretty generally. If not, 
my willing and qualified associates will take the matter up 
later on. 

Mr. LAYTON. In accordance with the courtesy which the 
gentleman has said he would extend to me, I have two or three 
questions I would like to have answered for information. 

Mr. WINSLOW, Yes, indeed. 

Mr, LAYTON, I am very much in favor personally of this 
bill, as any traveler would be, but the question I want to ask 
is as follows: Were the railroads themselves consulted in the 
preparation of this bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Those representing the class A railroads 
were present and also representatives of the so-called short lines. 

Mr. LAYTON, It pretty nearly covered all I wanted to ask, 
but I will ask another question. The rates are fixed by law? 

Mr, WINSLOW, By the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
that is the reason for putting the determination as to this sub- 
ject in the hands of this rate-making power. 

Mr, LAYTON. I understand that. Now, did the railroad at- 
torneys or the railroads of the country agree to this, taking into 
consideration the absolute cost of administration? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; the railroad companies did not feel 
that they ought to attempt to put mileage out at a discount or 
the scrip out at a discount, But they were not very insistent 
and did not offer any final objection, and-so far as I remember 
were willing to have the matter referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in view of the fact that there would be notice 
and hearing. 

Mr, LAYTON. The gentleman recognizes, of course, in the 
administration of this bill, if it is passed and becomes a law, 
that it will involye an additional administrative expense upon 
the railroads? 


Mr. WINSLOW. That is quite so, but the objection, on the 
other hand, is that the increased amount of sales may offset that 
us they generally offset a wholesale proposition in any other line 
of commercial transaction. 

Mr. CURRY.. I notice on page 2, line 4, of the original bill 
you strike out the word “interstate” by a committee amend- 
ment. What authority has Congress to legislate for intrastate 
rates and why was the word “interstate” stricken out? 

Mr. WINSLOW. For the reason that this bill covers only 
such railroads as are under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CURRY, Under the reading of this bill it does cover 
other lines. 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; it covers only those which come under 
the transportation act, 1920. 

Mr. CURRY. Straight mileage or scrip coupon books at just 
and reasonable rates could have we rates granted upon 
passenger trains? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Ves. 

Mr. CURRY. Now you strike out “ interstate,” and of course 
the intrastate rates are subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in interstate traffic, but in the State of New York 
or in the State of California or the State of Pennsylvania what 
authority has the Congress to legislate or give authority to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make local rates and com- 
pel them to take within the State this mileage book? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not understand that that comes under 
this provision of the bill. The gentleman is talking about an 
interstate carrier? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. They have the privilege of establishing the 
rates at which they will carry them on a coupon book. What 
difference whether under a coupon book or without it? 

Mr. CURRY. They have not the authority to fix intrastate 
rates? 

Mr. WINSLOW, No; not unless they become a part of an 
interstate system. 

Mr. CURRY. I do not think Congress has the authority, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; I think it has. We would not have 
brought out the bill otherwise. 

Mr. CURRY. I thought there might be a difference of opin- 
ion in the committee upon that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think I have stated it correctly, but there 
will be other members of the committee who will speak, most 
of whom are lawyers. I wish the gentleman would ask them. 

Mr. CURRY. I thought the gentleman could answer that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am not running away from the answer. 
There may be a detail of that sort which quite likely one of 
the lawyer members of the committee can answer and which 
it may be I am not able to answer. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. The question has just been raised about the 
additional expense entailed upon the railroads by issuing such 
tickets or scrip. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Would it not be the ease that if this were 
availed of to a large extent, thus entailing additional work, 
the large amount of money thus deposited with the railroads 
would compensate for that additional expense? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. That is one of the great claims of the 
proponents of the bill. 

If now nobody desires to ask any questions I will yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall not take up more than 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, the necessitiy of this bill 
grows out of the fact that since the railroads have been re- 
turned to their owners they have to a large extent ceased to 
issue mileage books, as they issued them prior to the time the 
Government took them over. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman knows the extent to which 
the roads have been returned back to their owners? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, I am not going to go into a discus- 
sion of that. The Government certainly does not have charge 
of them. 

Prior to the war and prior to the time when the Government 
took the railroads over everybody understood that practically 
all of them issued mileage books. Some of those books were 
interchangeable for mileage over certain roads designated in 
the books and others were limited to passage over the road 
issuing the book. Of course, when the Government took the 
roads over they ceased any longer to issue these books, and 
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when the roads were turned back to their owners under the 
transportation act the roads. did not resume-the custom ef 
issuing these mileage books for the convenience of the travel- j 
ing public. Prior to the war, when these books were issued by 
the reads, they were issued at a reduction in the rate below 
the regular passenger fare. Roads that had a 3-cent regular 
rate issued these books, I think, at 2} cents per mile. Some 
of them, I think, issued them at a rate as low as 2 cents. 
When the roads were taken back by the owners it was not 
long until the pnblic began to notice that it was impossible to 
purchase these mileage books, and even where they were pur- 
ehased they were not purchased with any reduction in the rate 
below the regular passenger fare and most of them were not 
interchangeable. 

I think it is correct to say that very few of the roads have 
resumed issuimg these mileage books, and still fewer of them 
have issued them interchangeably for use om other roads than 
their own. Very naturally, as a matter of convenience and 
economy, there began to be developed a sentiment in favor of 
the resumption of the practice of issuing these mileage books, 
and as the roads refused to do it and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission claimed it had no autherity to compel them to do it, 
a request was made of Congress to pass a law that would re- 
quire the reads to issue these books. Most of the bills intro- 
duced provided for a reduction of the rate below the regular 
passenger rate. I myself introduced a bill on the subject which 
provided for a reduction below the regular passenger fare; but 
when the Senate passed the bill some question was raised about 
the constitutionality of a measure which provided that Con- 
gress should stipulate that these books should be issued at less 
than. the regular passenger rate, on the ground that Congress 
was. thereby legislating the rate for passenger traffic in the 
United States. It might be argued in faver of the constitu- 
tionality of that provision that Congress, when it fixed the 
so-called 6 per cent guaranty, attempted to authorize the Inter- 
state Commeree Commission to fix rates high enough to aggre- 
gate a return of 6 per cent. But be that as it may, the 
refused to enact a law providing for any definite reduction 
below the particular fare or figure at the time and left that 
matter entirely in the discretion of the Interstate Commerce 

on. 

Now, it is true, as the gentleman. from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wiıxsrow} has explained, that this bill is not drawn in behalf 
of any Glass or any group. It is true that the traveling men 
of the country, whose business is on the railroads, and who, of 
course, appreciate the convenience of a mileage book and also 
the convenience of economy ef a slight reduction from the 
regular rate where they use these books, have urged this legis- 
lation. But these books: will be available to the general public 
on equal terms. The traveling men will appreciate that 
economy, but in view of the difficulties. that. have arisen, both 
in the Senate and in our committee upon that point, the bill 
has been so far as the committee is concerned in the 
shape in whieh it passed the Senate, leaving it entirely te the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to say what a reasonable 
rate shall be, and providing that they shall have the power to 
provide a rate after hearing all the parties concerned. And 
that is what the men who appeared before our committee 
asked for, namely, a chance to go before the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission and present their case and an opportunity 
whereby they could take their chances with the commission to 
secure 2 reduction in the rate below the regular rate for the 
issue of mileage: books. 

While it is true that this bill has not been drawn in behalf 
of any class or any particular group, yet I may say that one 
particular group has beem perhaps more prominent in asking 
for the passage of this bill than others, because their business 
is largely on the railroads, and they appreciate mere keenly 
the disadvantage of not having the benefit of mileage books, 

But prior- to the taking over of the railroads during the war 
these mileage tickets were accessible to everybody who had the 
price to pay for them, and thousands of passengers who never 
were numbered among what we call traveling salesmen availed 
themselves of the opportunity to buy these mileage books at the 
wholesale rates; not only as a matter of economy but as a 
matter of convenience, 

Mr. BUTLER. Members of Congress availed themselves of 
that privilege. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, and so did many thousands of 


Inasmuch as it is not regarded as competent 
or to issue a mandate to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for reductions, does not the gentleman believe, 


in view ef the recent slashing and more than one slashing of 
the price of labor on the railroads, that the general price af 
transportation ought to be redueed? 7 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think it is true that everybody in 
this country has been demanding that there should be a redue- 
tion not enly in freight rates but in passenger rates also. [Ap- 
plause.] The Interstate Commerce Commission have met that 
demand in a very slight degree in so far as freight rates are 
concerned, but have met it in no respect as far as passenger 
fares are concerned. If it is to be the policy of the railroads 
and of the Railroad Labor Board, which is now performing 
functions under the transportation ee to reduce the wages ef 
the laboring men who de ee ig Hy roe meade it cev- 
tainly is not inconsistent to expect that 
the railroads shall bear the entire burd 
that there ought to be some benefit to the public im some way 
and not simply to the railroads. Of course, I am not discussing 
the justice of the reductions which have been made, but if they 
are to be put into effect, certainly the traveling public and the 
shipping publie ought to have the benefit of whatever reduc- 
tions are made in the expenses of operating the railroads. 

There is one provision here about whieh I am not very 
enthusiastic, and that is ome ef the amendments put on by 
the committee. I am a little afraid that as it reads the com- 
mission may interpret it to mean that they can authorize or 
direct the roads to issue these coupon books or mileage books, 
but not beth. The intention of the committee was, as I 
understand, that under that language they might issue either 
or beth, and I think that ought te have been made very clear. 
Certainly it is not, my idea that that amendment ought to 
restrict. the commission in the issuing of the ene or the other. 
They ought to be able to issue either or both if they wish. In 
other words, if they issue a coupon book it is nothing more 
than a wholesale book representing money and not mileage. 
You may tear out 25 cents or 50 cents or a dollar, and it will 
take you so many miles at the rate that is im force on the 
road. You may take that coupon boek inte a ticket office and 
exchange so much serip for æ ticket to a certain destination. 

Some of the reads, I think, accept the scrip in paymont of 
fares and some of them require the passenger to take the book 
into a ticket office and exchange so many coupens for a ticket 
to a certain place. That results in very little cenvenience to 
the traveler, so far as that is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will take two minutes more, I believe 
if there is any doubt about that in the minds of the com- 
mittee—and there is doubt in my mind—it ought to be made 
certain that the Interstate Commerce Commission can require 
the roads either to issue a coupon book calling for so many 
miles of travel or a coupon beok calling fer so much value in 
transportation, or beth, if they see fit, and not restrict them 
to requiring one er the other. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of this situation which has been pre- 
sented to the committee and to the House I hope this measure 
will pass, and I hope that when it has been enacted into: law 
the commission will see proper and find it consistent to pro- 
vide for the issue of these books at a reduced rate below the 
regular passenger. fare. 

a gna 10 minutes to the gentieman from Missouri [Mr. 

WES 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen af the House, 
as a member of the committee that studied this bill and recom» 
mends its passage I would not have the impressien go out, 
as indicated by the from Alabama, that the praepo- 
nents ef this measure do not understand the bill and every 
portion of it. 

I asked the counsel for the Travelers’ Association, composed 
of 600,000 men, whether they understood this, bill to mean that 
rates would be lowered or if, on the contrary, whether the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could not, if it desired, ac- 
tually raise the rates. He gaid that was his understanding. 
So this bill does but one g—it provides a forum for the 
traveling men of the United States where they can be heard 
in asking for am interchangeable mileage book or interchange- 
able serip tickets. This bill provides a place of hearing. If 
the national rate-making body desiwes to, lower the rate it is 
for them to say upon full hearing and investigation. They 
may actually, if they so desire, raise the rates. So the travel- 
ing men of America, if the House passes this bill, are not being 
deceived. They understand exactly what the bill provides. for, 
It is true that the original bill introduced in the Senate had 
a fixed rate per mile, but in the argument before the commit- 
tee in. the Senate and upon, the floor ef the Senate the propo- 
nents of this bill discovered that could not be done; that Con- 
gress could not fix rates for railroads. So when the bill came 
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to the House before our committee, they had abandoned that 
position. They understand this bill thoroughly; they want it 
passed; there is no misunderstanding about it, and all it does 
is to provide a forum, a place of hearing, for the traveling men 
of America. 

Mr JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HAWES, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I take it that the coupon 
book is not to be sold to traveling men alone; any man can 
buy a mileage box? 

Mr. HAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘There is nothing in the proposed legislation 
that would permit the Interstate Commerce Commission by | 
regulation to restrict people who might purchase it, is there? 

Mr. HAWES. No, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. It would be open to the general public? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr..Newron]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The bill before us authorizes 
and directs the Interstate Commerce. Commission to issue what 
is known as interchangeable mileage: books or scrip coupon 
tickets at reasonable rates to be good for passenger carriage 


on all carriers subject to the interstate commerce act, with such 


exceptions as the Interstate Commerce Commission shall ‘find 
to be advisable owing to dissimilarity of conditiens and circum- | 
stances : 


Before the war it was customary for groups of railroads to 
issue what came to be known as interchangeable mileage books, 
In general their use was confined to the traveling salesman, 
of whom there are possibly 750,000 in this conntry. The pur- 
chaser bought, say, a 3,000-mile book and paid for it at the time 


dn wholesale quantities, so to 
below the prevailing rate, and ä this advan- 
tage the traveler did not have to waste time purchasing aà ticket 
at every station. 

The mileage books were in general use throughout the West, 
but were not geod on all roads. In fact, in accordance with 
my own observation, they were interchangeable on not to exceed 
some. five or six roads, 

The war and the taking over of the roads by the Government 
ended the issuance of mileage books. After the return of the 
roads an effort was made to have the railroads reinstate the 
custom of ee interchangeable mileage books. The matter 
was presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Who 
questioned their authority to order the roads to do so. This 
movement was led by the various organizations of commercial 
travelers and they then presented the matter to Congress. Sev- 
eral bills were introduced in both Houses; some of them called 
for a universal interchangeable book at a flat rate of so much 
per mile. It was readily seen that this could not very well be 
done. In the fürst place, this would be the direct fixing of a 
rate by Congress. If this was once commenced there would ibe 
no end to it. From a practical standpoint, Congress is not fitted 
to be a rate making body. -It will be remembered that the 
previous interchangeable books were not universally inter- 
changeable, but only so in restricted territory where conditions 
were the same. The present general rate is 3.6 per mile. Some 
of the short lines charge a higher rate, and in the western 
mountain country I am informed that the rate sometimes is 
above 5 cents per mile. Obviously it would not be fair to issue 
an interchangeable book and have it presented in mountain ter- 
ritory where the rate is 5 cents and the traveler purchased the 
mileage in the East at, say, 8 cents. 

It was then determined to agree upon a bill which would au- 
thorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue the books 
at reasonable rates under rules and regulations and subject to 
exceptions. Such a bill passed the Senate, and with several 
amendments the same bill is now before the House. ‘The prin- 
cipal amendments are these: First, we authorize the commission 
to issue mileage books or scrip coupon tickets as they may think 
advisable. The representative of. one of the large commercial 
traveler organizations was of the opinion that the scrip plan 
was the better one. Such a plan ‘could be made universal. 
Under the mileage-book plan the purchaser would buy 3,000 miles 
at so much per mile. Under the serip plan he would buy so 
many dollars’ worth of rtation at whatever cost per 
mile the company to whom he presented the scrip would charge. 
There are some advantages in the scrip plan; there are others 
in the mileage plan. It is claimed that the scrip method could 
be more easily used by scalpers. For these reasons the com- 


he 


mittee thought it better to put the whole proposition up to the 
commission. 

To take care of some roads where, owing to mountainous 
regions or other circumstances, it would be inequitable to sell 
interchangeable mileage books good on those roads, we have au- 
thorized the commission to exempt certain roads from the opera- 
tion of the act. 

When the bill came from the Senate the mileage book so 
issued would be good for interstate passenger carriage only. 
This would be of little benefit to the commercial traveler. 

Of the great bulk of commercial travelers most of their trips 
are from town to town,,which would be an intrastate carriage, 
The mileage book would not be valid for such carriage. For 
example, the ordinary commercial traveler in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Montana will travel for several weeks before 
crossing a State line. Some of them have their territory wholly 
within a State. If the Senate bill becomes a law, Mr. Smith, 
getting on the train at Minneapolis and going to Fargo, N. Dak., 
could use his mileage book, and if that book was purchased at 
a discount bis fare to Fargo would be less than the regular fare 
to the extent of the discount. Mr. Jones, on the other hand, 
who took the same train and who sat.with him during the en- 
tire journey, is getting off at Moorhead, just across the river 
from Fargo. Moorhead is in Minnesota. Jones's mileage book 
could not be used for his trip. He would have to buy a. ticket, 
and if there was a discount in the interstate business, he would 
not get the benefit of any discount on his trip, which was purely 
intrastate. Hence the committee t to strike out 
“interstate” 

It will be observed that these books are to be issued at rea- 
sonable rates and under such reasonable rules and regulations 
as the public interest demands. “This makes them available to 
anyone deeming that method advisable and having the necessary 
funds with which te purchase transportation at. wholesale. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. BARKLEY] 


| called attention to the authorization and direction to issue 


“ interchangeable mileage or scrip coupon tickets.“ He inguired 
as to whether use of the disjunctive “or” would restrict the 
commission to either mileage books or scrip and not permit 
them to issue both if in their judgment that should be deemed 
advisable. It is my own impression—others on the committee 
‘T find agree with me—that the language is clear, and that as it 
now reads the commission would have the authority to direct 
i| the issuance of either or both. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection’to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

“There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that the bill says the commission 
shall make and publish such reasonable rules for the issuance 
and use as in its Judgment the public interests demand. 

‘Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Might not the commission under that lan- 
guage restrict the number of these ‘books that will be issued 
by any railroad and thereby preclude the general purchase? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It does not seem to me that 
that would be a reasonable rule or regulation. There must be, 
of course, some rules and regulations in order to provide for 
the issuance of the mileage books, but a regulation or rule of 
that kind would seem to be unreasonable. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘They might restrict it to certain times of the 
year or to certain sections of the country. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not unless there was a rea- 
sonable occasion for making that restriction. I can not con- 
ceive of any regulation based on the issuance of mileage books 
during one portion of the year and not another. 

Mr. WALSH. Take a road that has a number of branches 
and it might restrict the number of books that it might sell to 
a certain territory. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes, Take, for example, the 
mountain “roads, where the present rate runs as high as 5 
cents per mile on certain divisions. That in itself would pos- 
sibly compel the commission to make a mileage ‘book, as dis- 
tinguished from a scrip book, not passable upon those divisions 
of the particular road. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk again reported the bill. 

The following committee amendments were severally reported 


and severally agreed to: 


Page 1. line 3, after the 22.“ strike out che words 
act entitled ‘An act to cain commerce, approved February 4, 722 
and insert the words “ of the interstate commerce act.“ 
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Page 1, line 5, after the word “is,” strike out the word “ hereby.” 
Page 1, line 7, after the word “ paragraphs,” strike out the comma 
and insert the words “to read,” and after the word “ follows,” strike 
out the comma and the words to wit.” 
2, line 2, after the word “ commission,” strike out the word 


Page 
22 joint,” and after the word “ mileage," insert the words “or scrip 


coupon,” 

age 2, line 3, after the word “at,” strike out the article “a,” and 
after the word“ reasonable,” strike out the words rate per mile and 
insert the word “ rates.” 


The Clerk then reported the following amendment: 


Page 2, line 4, at the beginning of the line strike out the word 
“ interstate.” 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon 
that committee amendment. The Members seem to be very 
impatient, and perhaps do not approve of anyone saying any- 
thing either for or against this bill. Several are calling for a 
vote, but I am going to take up just a moment to state my 
opposition to this particular committee amendment. It may 
not have any influence upon a single person in the House, but 
we have been criticized very severely of late for “ passing the 
buck,” as it is called, to the Supreme Court, for passing laws 
which the Supreme Court promptly holds unconstitutional. I 
hesitate to rise in the House and object to a bill, or any part 
of a bill, upon the ground that I think it is unconstitutional. 
When I first came here I used to be very prompt to do so, but 
the longer I stay here the more I hesitate to object to any bill 
upon the ground that it is unconstitutional. Such objection 
seems to be looked upon with amusement and not taken seri- 
ously. Nevertheless, I am going to record my view upon this 
question involved in the committee amendment on line 4, 
wherein the word “interstate” is stricken out. 

This bill, as it came from the Senate, applied only to inter- 
state passenger carriage upon the theory that Congress has 
no jurisdiction to regulate in the manner provided in this bill 
purely intrastate passenger rates. That has been my view all 
along. It was clearly the view of the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is not that objection of the 
gentleman from Illinois met by the language in lines 4 and 5 
“upon the passenger trains of all carriers by rail subject to 
this act”? 

Mr. DENISON. Not at all. We have no jurisdiction, as a 
matter of course, to regulate any carriers except such as are 
interstate carriers, but I am assuming that we have not 
yet reached the point where Congress will claim absolute 
plenary powers over all intrastate rates, even on interstate 
carriers. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Let me make this suggestion: 
You do not need the word “ interstate” there in line 4, because 
in line 5 it is limited to carriers by rail subject to the 
act, and the only carriers subject to the act are interstate 
carriers. 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly. But Congress can regulate intra- 
state rates on interstate carriers only to the extent specified in 
the transportation act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is there not some author- 
ity over intrastate carriers in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? They have some authority, so that they are covered 
by the act, and in some respects intrastate carriers are sub- 
ject to this act. 

Mr. DENISON. I am going to discuss that for a moment. 
Let me call the attention of the committee to this. Before 
the passage of the transportation act the Supreme Court held, 
in what is known as the Shreveport case, that Congress had 
the right to regulate intrastate rates in certain instances. 
What were they? 

Now, what were they? They were when the intrastate rate 
caused any “unreasonable advantage, preference, or prejudice 
as between persons or localities in intrastate commerce on 
the one hand and interstate commerce on the other hand.” 
That is the substance of the Shreveport decision. Now, in the 
transportation act we went further than that and added to the 
control which the Interstate Commerce Commission might 
exercise over intrastate rates this further provision, that 
whenever an intrastate rate constituted “an undue, unreason- 
able, or unjust discrimination against interstate commerce” 
the Interstate Commerce Commission might then regulate it. 
Section 18 of the interstate commerce act, as amended by the 
transportation act, gives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
this authority. Let me read it: 

Whenever in any such investigation the commission, after full hear- 


ing, finds that any such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice causes any undue or unreasonable advantage 


Remember, this is intrastate rates, and so forth— 


causes any undue or unreasonable advahtage, preference, or prejudice 
as between persons or localities in intrastate commerce on the one hand 
and interstate or foreign commerce on the other hand, or any undue, 
unreasonable, or unjust discrimination against interstate or foreign 
commerce— 

And so forth. Then the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may change the rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. I ask for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
par after five minutes debate on this amendment be termi- 
nated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is the chairman of the committee assuming the gentleman’s 
argument does not need answering? 

Mr. WINSLOW. If the gentleman puts it up to me, I will 
say so in view of the action of the committee. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield. 

Mr. FESS. I am a holder of one of these exchangeable books 
and I am going from Dayton to Cincinnati, which is within 
Ohio. If you strike out “ interstate,” then you could not use 
that book? 

Mr. DENISON. Not between intrastate points. 

Mr. FESS. What value would the book be to me, then, ex- 
cept in crossing the line? 

Mr. DENISON. I will answer that by saying to my friend 
from Ohio that he had better ask the gentlemen who first in- 
troduced the bill and had it passed through the Senate and sent 
to us in that form as to what good it would do. I am trying to 
present my reason for thinking that it will make it unconstitu- 
tional, if we amend the bill by striking out the word “ inter- 
state.” 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOCH. Is it not a fact that practically every intrastate 
rate now in effect was as a matter of fact fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and if the thing was unconstitu- 
tional the very thing in effect to-day is unconstitutional? Is 
not that a fact? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not think it is a fact. 

Mr. HOCH. In Ex parte 74 proceedings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were not rates fixed upon intra- 
state rates as well as upon interstate rates, and did not the Wis- 
consin case state specifically they bad that power to fix those 
rates? 

Mr. DENISON. The Wisconsin case simply held that the 
transportation act was a constitutional or a valid exercise of 
the power under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
That is all the Wisconsin case held. What I am trying to argue 
is this: That if we pass this bill as the committee has amended 
it we are going far beyond the power conferred upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the transportation act and, I 
think, beyond the power of Congress under the Constitution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to say one or two things more 
before my five minutes are up, as the time now has been limited. 
In other words, to accomplish the purposes of this act we are 
going far beyond the power conferred upon the commission by 
the transportation act. 

The purpose of this act is to reduce fares to certain classes 
of persons and under certain conditions. Such a purpose is not 
in harmony with or included in the provisions of the trans- 
portation act for preventing discriminations between persons 
or localities or an undue burden upon interstate commerce. 
Now, I think, gentlemen, that this bill goes beyond any power 
heretofore conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in any act of Congress, and that it goes beyond our power 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution. I think that 
striking out that word “interstate” will render this act in- 
valid if the railroads contest it. I think in the interest of the 
traveling salesmen, who want this legislation, and all others 
we would be doing them a favor to put that word back in the 
act and leave it like the Senate had it. No one interested in 
this bill asked the committee to make this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes, 
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Mr. WALSH. Is not the word “interstate” merely descrip- 
tive of the sort of transportation that the public is paying for 
this passenger traffic going from one State to another? 

Mr. ‘DENISON. The act as it passed the Senate and came 
to us limited the use of these interchangeable mileage books 
to interstate. tickets or carriage, and in that form I think it 
Was valid. But the committee thought it wise to strike out 
that word “interstate,” and I think that will render the act 
invalid.. The rullroads may never contest it. But if they do, 
I think this committee amendment will destroy the validity of 
the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, I would, but I have not any time left. Mr. 
Chairman, I think there should be interchangeable mileage 
books issued by all ithe railroads, and I am willing to authorize 
the commission to compel the railroads to issue such books if 
it can be done under any proper exercise of our constitutional 
powers. I think, ‘however, that by striking out the word 
“ interstate ” the committee has used bad judgment and has 
made this bill unconstitutional, even if it was constitutional 
in other respects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The conmittee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

Ehe Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2. Hine 5, ke out the words id 
Pre — — 2 ee any and,” and also strike out 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee why that particular amend- 
ment was inserted in the bill. It is one of exceeding impor- 
tance. It would permit the commission to exempt from the 
provisions of this act, an amendatory act, an entire railroad, 
in its discretion. Why should it be possible for that commis- 
sion to exercise discrimination as between railroads in a 
matter so important as this? 

Mr. WINSLOW. The theory is this, that the scale of prices 
‘for carrying a passenger a mile vary now under the regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission from 3.6 cents per 
mite, as a mluimum, up to 5 cents or 6 cents a mile, and above, 
I think, in some instances. Now, it might be, if the commis- 
sion saw fit to get out a mileage book, that they eould get out 
one covering the great majority of the rallroads of the coun- 
try at 3.6 cents per mile, but other railroads could not afford to 
carry passengers at that price. So, in order to get out a mile- 
sage book, in case they saw fit to order the issue of one, we 
provided that they could indicate the roads upon which the 
‚general mileage rate would be acceptable, profitable, As some 
otier roads could not carry at the same rate per mile, we realized 
there should be a right for the commission to make exemptions, 
Henee this provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hage 2, line 10,.after the word “issued,” strike out for 
tance not exceeding 5,000 miles nor less than 1,000 miles and 
— — thereof “ in such denominations as the 
Use k 

The CHATRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHATRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk: read as follows: 

‘Page 3, line 2, insert before the word “ carriage the words “sale or.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
“mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to und that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the connnittee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Granam of Illinois, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(5.848) to amend section 22 of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887, as amended, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as.amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. By the rule the previous question is ordered. 
Is a separate vote'demanded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put the amendments in gross. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

S The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Wrxstow, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION (SIGNED. 


.Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 12073. An act to provide additional compensation for 
certain civilian employees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1923 ; 

H. J. Res. 344. Joint resolution to anthorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to.detail four persons paid from the appropriation 
for the colection of customs; and 

H. R. 11393. An act to abolish the office of Superintendent of 
the Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the duties 
thereof to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian of 


ugress. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 3458. An act to anthorize the Niagara River Bridge Co. to 
reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and ithe Dominion of Canada, or to re- 
move its present bridge and construct, maintain, and operate 
a new bridge across the said river, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. TA * 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to the 
following: 

To Mr. CHALMERS, for 10 days, on aecount of the serious ill- 
ness of his brother. 

‘To Mr. Hawtxy, for June 30, 1922, on account of public busi- 
ness. 

LEAVE ro EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
-mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in this House on Thursday, 
Inne 22, attacks were made by the gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. TorkHAmM and Mr. Gau, upon an organization 
known as the Anti-Saloon League, and upon Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, the general counsel of the said league. 

I have noted in the public press publication of a brief state- 
ment in reply issued by.Mr. Wheeler the following day at In- 
dianapolis while en route to Kansas City to fill a speaking en- 
gagement before the International Sunday School Convention. 
I have had no request for such action from anyone represent- 
ing the league, but in view of the fact the original statements 
have appeared in the Recoxp, it appeals to me that this reply 
should likewise be so published and I accordingly present it here. 
.The statement reads as follows: 


The last attacks by Congressmen TINgHAM and GALLIVAN on the 
Anti-Saloon League and 8 enforcement are Uke the others, 


100 per liquor traffle 
— they Anti-Saloon sengua of America 
ebeys the election laws, and the liquor interests one em. In order 
to distract attention from the activities of the outlawed traffic, wet 
Congressmen cry Stop thief” and point their accusing fimger at the 
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Anti-Saloon gu 

the beer and wine brigade who are back of th 
the fact that there is a nation-wide wet effort to defeat Con 
VoLstTeaD, and they are using a fellow wet Republican to 


League. They are fooling no one but themselves, and 


em. These attacks reveal 
essman 
sh their 
propaganda. 

he Anti-Saloon League of America has made the fight to prevent 
wet organizations from defeating Congressmen who have voted against 
the liquor traffic. The charge that we have spent $150,000,000 is 
ridiculous and false. We never spend one dollar where our upainia 
5 fifty. The combined budgets of the legal, legislative, and execu- 
tive departments of the Anti-Saloon League of America never reached 
$200 per year, and only a small part of this was spent in 
political 

The league has re 


campa § 

rted the funds secured and expended for political 
purposes as required by law. It is the only nonpartisan organization 
that does comply wi the Federal election law. We help to 
make the existing law stronger and will insist on its enforcement 
against the liquor organizations that now ignore it. 

We challenge the wet champions and eir followers to join us in 
the fight to sustain and enforce the law against selling liquor on 
American ships and to adopt a Jaw to prevent foreign liquor-selling 
ships from entering the harbors of this Nation. 

he time has come for a show-down by the wets on law enforcement 
or a shutdown on their camouflage beer and wine appeals in the name 
of law enforcement. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print some remarks in the Recorp in connection with two reso- 
lutions which I have offered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Nobody heard the purpose indicated. 

Mr. BURKE. I have presented two resolutions, and I 
wish to print remarks in connection with those resolutions, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. BURKE. Mr, Speaker, on June 27 I presented two reso- 
lutions to this Congress, one authorizing the Railroad Labor 
Board to rescind its decision reducing the wages of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 railroad employees and the other to end the 
lockout of the coal miners by authorizing the President to take 
over the mines for a year or longer, to negotiate a satisfactory 
wage and working agreement with the miners’ committee, and 
sell the coal to the public at the actual cost of production plus 
a reasonable return to the coal owners for the coal produced 
and sold. 

It seems to me in the face of what is going on in this country 
that action should be taken on these two measures without 
delay. This Congress is here to function in the interest of the 
Nation and the people, and it should assert its authority and 
its power by calling a halt on the powers of greed and 
wealth that now have the country in its grip. Government of 
wealth, by wealth, and for wealth must cease and government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people be restored if 
prosperity and contentment are to come back to our people and 
our land. 

There is discontent and dissatisfaction existing. Mills, mines, 
and factories are closed down; millions of men and women out 
of work; a large number of our ex-service men tramping the 
streets hungry and despairing, each and every one of them 
victims of the vicious system of greed and exploiting which stops 
the wheels of industry at will in order to starve the workers into 
accepting low wages and long hours of toil, as well as to break 
up unionism. 

My office, like the office of every other Congressman here, is 
flooded with open-shop propaganda; propaganda that misrep- 
resents the cause of the workers; that is sent out for no other 
purpose but to mislead and to influence Members of Congress to 
be amenable to the wishes and desires of organized wealth. I 
want to ask this Congress if labor has not exactly the same 
right to organize for its own protection and betterment that 
capital has? And unless organized capital wants to establish 
feudalism in this country why is it making such strenuous ef- 
forts to destroy labor organizations, whose object is to benefit 
humanity and improve the conditions of the workers? 

Let us take up the situation in the coal industry. When the 
coal operators refused to meet with the representatives of the 
miners, when they refused to continue their wage and working 
agreement, it was for a purpose—the purpose of weakening and 
destroying the United Mine Workers’ Association. At the time 
of the lockout there were 65,000,000 tons of coal on top of ground ; 
it was thought the miners would be forced into submission be- 
fore this; that the pinch of hunger and the stress of “ hard 
times” would make them eager to get back into the mines on 
the operators’ own terms and conditions; but the miners have 
endured the pinch of hunger and “ hard times” for a principle, 
and they are just as firm to-day in their determination to assert 
and protect their constitutional rights as they were the day the 
lockout started. 


The cry, however, is now going out that there is a scarcity of 
coal; the supply that was on hand is about exhausted, and there 
will in all probability soon be a move on to hold the public up 
for higher prices. This should not be permitted. The public has 
no right to bear the burden of increased coal rates in order that 
the profits of the operators may go up. Human rights and the 
necessities of humanity should take rank and precedence over 
property rights and enormous profits. 

Whatever is going on in the coal industry to-day the operators 
are responsible for; they forced the situation. For the public 
good they should meet with the representatives of the Miners’ 
Association and put into effect a mutual satisfactory wage and 
working agreement. If they will not do this, then let the Govern- 
ment take over the mines, formulate a satisfactory wage and 
working schedule with the miners’ committee, mine and sell the 
coal at the actual cost of production, plus a reasonable return to 
the coal owners for the coal produced and sold, 

The whole trouble is that profiteers and profiteering sprang up 
overnight during war days; the gold poured into their coffers. 
With the stoppage of war the flow of gold decreased, but not the 
greed and the desire to get that gold—to pile up profits, even 
though that greed meant crushing the workers—exploiting hu- 
manity. 

And now let me touch on the pending railroad strike of 
maintenance of way and shop men scheduled for July 1. I 
hope this Congress will act on my resolution authorizing the 
board to rescind its wage-reduction order. These men have 
had handed down to them a schedule of wages that might be 
all right in far-off Russia or China but should not be applied 
in America. If American citizenship is to be up to the stand- 
ard, American standards of living must be maintained. The 
board based its wage reduction on the un-American theory that 
labor is a commodity. It established a minimum-wage rate of 
28 cents an hour, $1.84 a day, $563 a year. What American 
could or would live on such wages? What American could raise 
a family on such wages? What allowances did the board make 
for sickness or circumstances that might compel loss of time? 
What attention did it pay to those who appeared before it in 
the interest of the employees and who proved conclusively that 
u wage reduction was unwarranted and unjustifiable? Rents 
have increased; gas and electric service have not gone down; 
street car fares have not decreased; the cost of food is still 
high; and yet the man who has to work and work hard to obtain 
the money to purchase the necessities of life, who has little 
children to clothe and feed and educate, who has all he can do 
now to make ends meet and get along, must be the sufferer; 
from him and his family must be taken the toll to keep up 
railroad dividends. 

I believe the Railroad Labor Board was intended to function 
as an impartial tribunal; the spirit and intent of the law was 
that decent living wages should be maintained; that just and 
fair treatment should be accorded railroad employees. If only 
the wishes and desires of the railroad magnates are to be con- 
sidered and their views only have weight with the board, it 
is functioning not impartially but solely in the interest of the 
railroad corporations and it should be abolished. A one-sided 
tribunal functioning in the interest of corporate wealth, placing 
property rights above human rights, should be wiped out and 
not maintained at an expense to the taxpayers of America, and 
for the good of the country and the people the entire law should 
be repealed. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend remarks in the Recorp on the ship compensation bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rercorp for 
the purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: - 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, on June 26 there was placed 
by the minority leader of the House [Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee] 
into the Recorp a statement signed by three members of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House of 
Representatives in which 12 points were made against the pro- 
posed merchant marine act now before both Houses of Congress 
for consideration. 

It appears that it was intended to give to the public the 
views of those who are opposed to this act, and it seemed fair 
to me that I should also express my views upon the 12 points 
submitted by them, as I am heartily in favor of the act, believ- 
ing that it, if placed into law and operation, will in the course 
of a few years find this country doing from 50 to 60 per cent 
of its overseas carrying trade permanently, and hat the revival 
of the American merchant marine will bring to our country 
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more prosperity than any single piece of legislation proposed for 
many years. My answers are as follows: 
STATEMENT 1. 

“That the passage of this bill will not ‘save hundreds of 
millions of dollars in liquidation of our shipping assets,’ as sug- 
gested by the President, but that Chairman Lasker himself does 
not hope to obtain more than $200,000,000 for the entire fleet; 
and that if this bill passes the charge upon the Public Treasury 
for the next 10 years would be at least $750,000,000, not to speak 
of the fact that the fleet would be sold for several hundred mil- 
lion dollars less than what would have been its pre-war cost, 
wholly disregarding the actual cost of the fleet.” 

ANSWER, 

There is no authentic testimony given in the hearings upon 
which to base the statement that the shipping bill will cost 
$75,000,000 annually, neither is there any statement to show the 
low valuation placed upon our fleet, viz, $200,000,000, even at 
to-day’s low prices. 

As a matter of fact, operating slightly over 3,000,000 tons of 


shipping to-day, we are losing about $50,000,000 annually, in- 


cluding the care of the laid-up vessels. 

There is no estimate added for the interest, depreciation, or 
insurance upon all vessels, which in itself amounts, if con- 
sidered with proper business accounting, from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 more, 

It is proposed in the bill to endeavor to place 7,500,000 tons 
in operation, and, if possible, to dispose of the balance. This 
would give us a fleet large enough to carry from 50 to 60 per 
cent of our imports and exports. 

When the extreme compensation, estimated at less than $50,- 
000,000 net, is being paid, we will have about 150 per cent more 
of vessels operating and a material decrease in the cost we 
have to-day from operating the lesser tonnage. 

Of course, the compensation will decrease with the tonnage 
operated so that it may be a few years before we reach the 
maximum. It is estimated that the first year of operation the 
cost will hardly be more than $15,000,000 net. 

STATEMENT 2, 

“That this bill provides for a loan to shipowners of a revolv- 
ing fund of $125,000,000, such to be loaned at 2 per cent interest 
and for 15 years at a time, and up to two-thirds the cost of the 
ships upon which the loans are to be made, although the average 
life of a ship is estimated at 20 years; whereas, even under the 
Federal farm-loan system farmers are compelled to pay about 
6 per cent interest, and are not allowed to borrow more than 
50 per cent of the market value of their farms, which constitute 
permanent security.” 

ANSWER. 

In order to have on hand and prepared for use in the naval 
auxiliaries necessary in event of war, it was deemed wise to 
encourage the construction of such vessels, by making it attrac- 
tive to shipowners to build them. To do this it was arranged 
to loan at 2 per cent up to two-thirds of the value of ships of 
this character, while this is, of course, of financial advantage 
to the shipowner by reducing his overhead should the ship earn 
over the 10 per cent limitation, it will come back under the law 
to the Government. 

STATEMENT 3, 

“That this bill exempts shipowners from the payment of 
all Federal taxes provided the amount which would otherwise 
be payable as taxes is invested or set aside for investment in 
new ship construction.” 

ANSWER. 

As this is only a duplication in workable shape of the Jones 
bill, supported by these same gentlemen, it is useless to discuss 
the section. 

STATEMENT 4, 


“That it is not even claimed by the proponents of this bill 
that the people will obtain any cheaper ocean freight rates, 
and that the bill does not pretend to provide for any sort of 
regulation of such rates; on the other hand, Chairman Lasker 
at the hearings called attention to the fact that by reason of 
the provision authorizing a deduction from net income taxes of 
5 per cent of the freight paid on goods imported or exported in 
American vessels, an importer or exporter could afford to pay 
4 per cent more for the carriage of his goods on American ves- 
sels than they would be carried for on foreign vessels and still 
save 1 per cent.“ 

ANSWER. 

No one knows better than the three gentlemen who wrote 
this statement that all the regulation possible to control 
freights, and other irregularities that might occur in an inter- 
national business of this character, were taken care of in the 
shipping act, 1916, prepared by a Democratic committee, passed 
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by a Democratic Congress, and signed by a Democratic 
President. 

If there is any trouble upon this score now, it should be 

blamed upon the act prepared under their care, 
STATEMENT 5. 

“That this bill authorizes the Shipping Board to make con- 
tracts for the payment of subsidies for a period of 10 years 
from the date of making contract, this being admittedly for 
the purpose of preventing a repeal of the act by subsequent 
Congresses.” 

ANSWER. 


It is manifestly impossible for us to persuade money into 
shipping unless there is some assurance covering a period of 
years that whatever is proposed for the benefit of shipping 
would be stable and continuous in character, and that services 
started will be maintained until proven successful or unsuc- 
cessful. The majority of shipping men contend that 10 years 
is not long enough. As to the possibility of any act of this 
Congress tying the hand of future Congresses so as to prevent 
any repeal by them, it is foolish to argue the subject with any- 
one who understands the laws of our country. 

STATEMENT 6. 


„That instead of the Shipping Board coming to Congress 
each year for necessary appropriations to carry out the provi- 
sions of the bill, as all other departments of the Government 
are required to do, this bill is so framed as to avoid this, it 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to credit to the mer- 
chant marine fund certain receipts; and ‘all moneys in the 
fund are hereby permanently appropriated for the purpose of 
making such payments’ of voyage subsidies ‘upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman of the board?” ` 

ANSWER. 


It is presumed the opponents of the bill mean to intimate 
by this that there will be a hiding away in the Treasury 
Department of a fund that will never be open to the public 
and will be kept secret and sacred by the Shipping Board. 
Any student of our system knows how far this is from a possi- 
bility. Reports will be made and all the transactions will be 
open the same as any other public records, and the Treasury 
Department will see they are amply protected with proper 
records before any disbursements are made, Of course, all 
records are open to any proper committee of Congress at any 

me, 

a 5 STATEMENT 7. 

“That this bill confers upon the Shipping Board the most 
autocratic and unprecedented powers with respect to selling 
ships, making loans, making subsidy contracts, and handling 
enormous sums of money ever conferred upon any board, and 
yet the Shipping Board is feverishly employing every conceiv- 
able means to obtain such powers and opportunities.” 

ANSWER. 

The operating portion of the Shipping Board arising out of 
the war emergency, if it is desired that it should function as a 
business must, of necessity, be clothed with rather unusual 
powers for a Government proposition. The competition they 
have to meet are both international in character and with 
business men who are used to decide questions upon a mo- 
ment’s notice. The board can not act unless equipped with 
power for rapid decision. This covers sales, contracts, and all 
the various questions that arise in the operation of the largest 
corporation in the world which the Shipping Board really is. 
Of course, realizing the possibility of failure and with the 
vision of the past several years of Government operation before 
them, they are of necessity anxious that sufficient power should 
be placed with them to properly carry out the conduct of the 
business. In drafting the bill great care was taken to look 
into these powers and wherever it could be done to write into 
law the matters placed in charge of the board, and to limit 
and hedge with precautions all possible matters that could be 
legislated for, leaving only open such as were absolutely neces- 
sary, in our opinion, to successfully operate in competition. 

STATEMENT s. 


“That this bill does not require the Shipping Board to make 
any report or accounting to the President, the Congress, or 
anybody else, at any time.” 

ANSWER. 

It was understood that the merchant marine act, 1920, took 
care of the accounting. If this is not so, no one on either 
side of the House would object to it being fully cared for and 
properly written in the act. 7 

STATEMENT 9. 

“That when this country was in the midst of the war, the 

shipping interests who are back of this bill took advantage of 
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t 
the situation and ran ocean rates up on both their Government’ 


and the people as high as 1,250 per, cent over pre-war rates, 

„as admitted at the hearings by the general manager of the 
Ne e Steamship Owners’. Association; and made what was 
characterized as almost fabulous profits by W. J. Love and 
as ‘enormous’ by J. B. Smull, Messrs. Love and Smull being 
two of the 838,000 a year experts of the Shipping Board and 
vice presidents of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. For in- 
stance, the American-Hawallan Steamship Co. paid dividends 
of 200 per cent in 1916 and 405 per cent tor 1017; the Lucken- 
bach Steamship Co. made net profits on its capital of 236.2 
per cent in 1916 and 666.9 per cent in 1917; the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. made'865.3 per cent net profit on its capital stock 
in 1915 to 1920; the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Co. made net 
profits greater than its capital in 1915-1920, and during 1921, 
the yery worst time in the history of shipping, according to 
its own annual report, made a net income of $1,781,337, after 
deducting all expenses, taxes, interest, and losses on sale of 
Liberty bonds; the United Fruit Oo. with a capital stock of 
"$50,000,000 made net profits of 594,147,500 in 1915-1920, paid 
dividends of $77,080,277, and increased their surplus to $66,- 
176,490; the Dollar Steamship Lines made net profits on its 
capital stock of 822.9 per cent in 1916 and 104.9 per cent in 
1917; Robert Dollar, the owner of the Dollar Steamship Lines, 
in a recent article in “Nation's Business, frankly states: I 
have always felt that a shipowner who must have “pap” from 
the Government does not deserve to be in the business. We do 
not need any advantage over the other fellow; we can take care 
of ourselves.““ 


yi 


ANSWER. 


Tt is acknowledged that many companies made very large 
profits during the war; in fact, most of the free ships in the 
world enjoyed their most profitable period at that time. It will 
be noted thut, outside of the Dollar Line, the profits of the 
‘Ameriean-Hawalian and the Luckenbach’ Lines are only given 
for 1916 and 1917. No mention is made as to the present opera- 
tion of these companies, many of whose assets (ships) have ‘so. 
shrunken in value since the high prices of 1916 and 1917 that 
they have no such advantages this report would have you believe 
they are enjoying. An analysis of the reports of these for the 
two years, both of which will be found on page 2223 of the 
‘hearings, will show: 

‘Low capitalization, large investment and surplus, profits from 
sale of ships, which would all help to make large dividends, 
Companies with profits such as these are would be the last ones 
to ask Government compensation, as the limitation of 10 per 
cent would cause a return of the compensation when such un- 
usual profits are indicated. 

The following letter received from the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co., signed by the ‘treasurer of the company, explains their 
position: 

We refer to 83, report of hearin on bills 


ie Phar a i part 
S. 3217 and H. R. amend the mechant marine a 1320. and 
extract therein ab. opoto from report of July 31, 1919, by Serica Hurley 


to fhe Presid e 
sent ot all is the fact that the vessels 
ot ‘the Pacific Mail * the American flag, have success- 
fully met the competition o 2 87055 ng the lowest wages on earth in 
the trans-Pacific trade 3 about 
‘The most significant r to this nn it seems us, is an 
accurate report of the pirig aed operating results of oe Pacific Malk Steam- 
Co. during the period of i ns-Racific services. 
he trans-Pacific 2 was inaugurated in 1807, and to 1873, inclu- 
-sive, the company was enabled to pay dividends in 2 7 two of these 
seven years. -From 1873 to 1915, in vely,.a period of 42 years, in- 
groans and almost continuous losses from ‘operations occurred until 
deficit of over 811,000,000 had accrued. There was a net 
— a only i! of these years, and in onigi 2 did this profit amount to 
over 3 per.cent, upon the eapital investmen 
In the year 194 the par value of the capital stock of the er roned 
was reduced from aioe per share to $5 per share, the stockholders 
thereby absorbing’ the enormous deficit. 
Fenn 1873 to 1920. inelustve, a a period of 48 years, dividends were 
1 in but 0 years, which in all represented a return of less than 
f of 1 per cent upon the capital investment. 


As to the United Fruit Co., their status was gone into thor- 
oughly in the hearings, and it is surprising that the gentle- 


' ‘ship, 


men signing this report should believe that their statement | Eng 


could pass without answer. The United Fruit Co. has only a 
comparatively small portion of their capital in ships. They 
sare owners. of tropical plantations and other activities which 
are exceedingly profitable. There does not seem to be any re- 
port segregating their profits, so the earnings of their ships 
ure not as stated nor anything like the profit this statement 
would lead us to believe. 

The same is true of the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Co. 
This company has only a few steamers operating in foreign 
trade; coastwise steamers do not receive compensation, and 
they also profit greatly from outside interests. Again, it is not 
Possible to segregate for comparison, and the matter was 
clearly and fully brought out in the hearings, 


As to Robert Dollar, it is well known that his steamers 
operate under the cheapest flag, with the cheapest crews. He 
personally told me in New York a short time ago that he was 
operating with Chinese and Japanese and had to do so in 
order to make a profit. 

Of conrse, if it is the desire of the American people to operate 
‘their merchant marine as operated under other flags, wiping 
out the laws for safety at sea, or the nationality of seamen, 
the shipowner would not ask for pap” but would do as done 
by Robert Dollar. It was, however, believed by the committee 
that what we.are trying to do was to build up an American 
merchant marine, under the American flag, manned as far as 
possible by Americans, maintained at American standards, and 
it was our thought that this was what the American people 
would desire, After reading this statement perhaps we are 
mistaken. 

STATEMENT 10. 

That most of the American steamship lines which are seek- 
ing and would receive the subsidies and other aids maintain 
an unnecessarily large force of high- paid executives, their sal- 
aries running as high as $100,000. a year, not only greater than 
the salary of the President of the United States but out of all 
Proportion to salaries paid in any ether industry, especially 
considering the size and the amounts invested in the enter- 
prises. The Seager Steamship: Co, is a leading American line, 
organized in 1907 and having operated American+flag ships to 
various Huropean ports in the sharpest competition in the 
world; John C. Seager, sr., the president of the company, is 
‘said to be the oldest and one of the most highly esteemed ship- 
ping men in New York. John C. Seager, jr., the vice president 
and treasurer of the company, in a recent interview published 
in the Nautical Gazette, declared : 


“Steamships purchased at the present time can be ted at a 
profit; foreign owners are mot ng money, and nd there no reason 
why an American owner, dan not make a profit with his The 


most potent factor militating against the successful .operation of 
23 Ships is the large N — 9 is incurred by the 3 
of large salaries to unnecessary executi pre: exceptions 
Britain, there are no large — paid wry sten mah en in —— 
and if this example were sre followed in this country the yia AN sheets 
of the industry would make a better showing.“ 


ANSWER. 

Of course, higher salaries prevail in the United States than 
in other countries. No one would ‘dispute that. The gentle- 
men seem to be obsessed with the idea that ‘$100,000 salaries 
are paid out broadcast in the shipping business. It does not 


‘appear anywhere in the ‘hearings, although everyone realized 


thut salaries were higher here than abroad. 

As to the leading American line of John C. Seager, also ot 
Oswald Garrison Villard, the editor of the Nautical Gazette, 
both of which authorities the gentlemen were so prone to quote 


during the hearings, I can only report the results of my inves- 


tigations, 

‘Oswald Garrison -Villard: This man is the owner of the 
Nautical Gazette. He was born in Germany, and his reputation 
‘around New York is that of being a parlor “socialist.” He was 
so intensely pro-German before we entered the Great War that 
he was given serious attention by the Government authorities. 
The attitude of his papers at that time—the New York Evening 
Post and the Nation—is so well known that it needs no further 
comment, He is carrying on the same attitude of criticism of 
‘the best American interests in the Nautical Gazette. In Who's 
Who in America,” in ‘his autobiography, be states that among 
his principal contributions to literature were a book entitled 
“Germany in Battle” and a monograph on “The German Im- 
perial Court.” No one has ever considered that he knows any- 
thing about shipping. 

John ©. Seager: A shipping man in New York, was born in 
England, and it is unknown whether he is an American citizen 
or not. Prior to the Great War he was an agent for British 
‘shipping companies, At this time his principal employees in the 
shipping business are aliens. -He once had u Mr. Cox, an 
American citizen, as port engineer, and replaced him with an 
lishman. His general reputation at this port is of being 
very English in thought and action. 

STATEMENT 11, 

“That this bill authorizes the granting of subsidies and all 
other aids to the Standard Oil Co., the United States Steel 
Corporation, and other large concerns which own and operate 
their own ships in the transportation of their own products. and 
does not require them to operate their ships in Whole or in part 
as common carriers.” 

ANSWER. 

It is true that ‘the bill will grant subsidies to the Standard 
Oil Co. and other ships of corporations While carrying their own 
products. This payment is, however, made the object of special 
‘supervision by the board so the 10 per cent limitation of profit 
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It might 
be well to say at this point that there is no deduction allowed 
in taxes upon freight paid to parties transporting their own 
freight. 

It was only after studying the subject thoroughly that it was 


clause will not be taken advantage of by the owner. 


decided to pay such compensation. The reasons were obvious, 
The greater number of the ships are tankers, The immense 
value of tankers in time of war can not be discounted by any 
statement. We can well afford to retain our control at the price, 
otherwise we might regret before many years pass the loss of 
these valuable naval auxiliaries. It must be remembered that 
it is not only the Standard Oil Co. or the United States Steel 
Corporation that operate these industrial ships; many other 
oil companies and manufacturing establishments own ships 
also, The object of this bill is to maintain an American mer- 
chant marine, These ships, especially the tankers, are an inte- 
gral part of it, the tankers especially vital, From this view- 
point we believed our deductions were sound. 


STATEMENT 12. 


“That Chairman Lasker demands both subsidies and booze, 
insisting that even with subsidies and aids granted by the 
ship subsidy bill American ships can not successfully operate 
unless they are also permitted to run saloons aboard. If 
Lasker’s statements as to the necessity of subsidies are to 
be accepted, his statements as to the necessity of the sale of 
booze must also be accepted. Wherefore, nothing is to be 
gained merely by assuming the enormous additional burdens 
entailed by the pending bill, Consequently, in ascertaining the 
‘reaction’ of their constituents, Members should ascertain 
whether they are not only willing to confer upon the shipping 
interests the enormous bounties provided by the pending bill 
but also authorize the sale of intoxicating liquors to those who 
are able to sail abroad and at the same time prohibit such 
sales to those who remain on land. It is not merely a question 
of prohibition but a question of consistent law enforcement. 

“Tt has just been announced in the press that Chairman 
Lasker will visit all the States in the Middle West in an 
effort to sell his ship subsidy bill to the farmers. If Chairman 
Lasker believes the propaganda which he has persistently 
been giving out to the effect that the farmers and the Middle 
West have been converted to his scheme and are actually want- 
ing his bill passed, why does he intend to waste his time in 
going forth to evangelize them instead of remaining in Wash- 
ington and performing his duties as chairman of the Shipping 
Board in an effort to improve the conditions which he delights 
to describe as deplorable? While we do not believe that he will 
find the farmers as gullible as some people in Washington, yet 
we realize that he is a genius in some particulars. He justly 
prides himself upon being a publicity expert, and we readily 
bear witness that he is also a promoter and schemer par ex- 
cellence. He is perhaps the only man in America who could 
have come to Washington and captivated the President, over- 
awed the Cabinet officers whose jurisdiction he sought to in- 
vade, chloroformed the Anti-Saloon League and prohibition 
commissioner, and otherwise paved the way for even the possi- 
bility of the passage of such a vicious measure as the pending 
ship subsidy bill, which is infinitely worse and more costly than 
any of the various ship subsidy bills which have been repudi- 
ated in the past.” 

ANSWER. 


We do not believe we care to take up and answer the most of 
this paragraph. It needs no answer, as the public themselves 
are not so ignorant that they are unable to make their own 
deductions as to the animus back of it coming from Members 
of the minority party, under whose auspices this deplorable 
mess was generated and abandoned for the present management 
to clarify. Chairman Lasker needs no apology, the Shipping 
Board to-day knows where it is at, what it owns, and is pre- 
pared to make a monthly report of its operations, and will do 
so starting July 1. This we owe to Chairman Lasker and his 
fellow board members. Did the last administration try to give 
to Congress any such exposition of ability to manage? 

As to the liquor sold on American ships outside of the 3-mile 
limit, the practice was started under the Democratic adminis- 
tration, and has been continued since. No doubt Congress will, 
when the bill is under discussion, take care of the subject ably 
and well; it is manifestly unfair to charge the practice of 
selling liquor on ships to the present board when it was only 
a hand-me-down from the party of the gentlemen who acquiesce 
in this statement. 

It might be of interest to the Members to read the statement 
made in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, business section, 
June 27: 


CANADA TO SELL PART OF MERCHANT MARINE—TWENTY-SEVEN OF FLEET 
OF SIXTY-FIVE WILL GO TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER— CANADIAN PACIFC IM- 
PROVES SERVICE, 


OTTAWA, June 26.—The Canadian Government, having burned its 
fingers very ‘badly trying to build and operate a merchant marine, has 
decided to cut its losses and sell about one-half of its tonn: Of its 
fleet of 65 vessels 27 of the smaller ones will be offered to the highest 
bidder, If the remaining vessels, which will continue to be operated by 
the Government railways, do not make a better showing, it is only a 
matter of time until they, too, are sold. 

The loss on the fleet last year, including interest and depreciation 
was a little more than $8,000,000. The fleet cost $73,000,000, or at 
the rate of $191 a ton. It has been decided to write down the valua- 
tion to replacement cost, or to $60 per ton, or a total reduction of 
about $40,000,000, 

While the Government has found it necessary to sell a large portion 
of its tonnage, the Canadian Pacific Railway has added 100,0 tons 
to its fleet during the last year, and in spite of very strong competition 
is dolng well. At the recent convention of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association it was 1 that the Government sell the whole of 
its tonnage to private 3 the opinion being expressed that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was the only corporation that could compete 
with the United Fruit Co. for the West Indies trade. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we have hoped to be able to 
adjourn to-morrow, but as matters now stand I think it is doubt- 
ful if we can adjourn before Saturday afternoon, The deficiency 
bill has just been reported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is under consideration in the Senate now. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Illinois tells me that 
it is under consideration in the Senate now. They hope to be 
able to conclude the consideration of that bill to-night. If they 
do, and we can meet a little earlier than the usual time of meet- 
ing to-morrow, we can send that bill to conference; but even 
then I doubt if it will be possible to conclude the consideration 
of the bill, to agree to the conference report, and to close up the 
business to-morrow. It seems to me that we will do very well 
if we conclude the business and adjourn Saturday. I hope we 
will be able to do that. But may I suggest to gentlemen that the 
adjournment Saturday depends upon our having a quorum here. 
Gentlemen must not leave on the theory that some one else can 
take care of the situation. A rule for adjournment must be pre- 
sented and passed. It will require a quorum, and unless a 
quorum is here gentlemen will be sent for, and we will remain in 
session until we secure a quorum, because those who are faithful 
enough to remain here must not be punished because other gen- 
tlemen have a disposition to leave. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, I will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was going to say that if the Senate should 
pass the deficiency bill to-night it is the intention of those who 
will be the conferees to join the Senate committee who will be 
conferees and informally go over the amendments before the 
bill is messaged over to the House, and then get permission to 
go into conference, and so expedite the work as much as we 
can. Even if we have to work late into the night to-morrow 
night, it will not be our fault if we do not have the chance to 
get away. 

Mr. SNELL. It may be possible to adjourn to-morrow night. 

Mr. MoNDELL. Does the gentleman think it will be pos- 
sible to conclude consideration of the conference report and 
get it adopted in the two bodies to-morrow? 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope so. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Illinois is a faithful 
and earnest worker, and just at this particular time he is quite 


optimistic. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will do all I can. 

Mr. MONDELL. We know the gentleman will do all that is 
possible to be done; but gentlemen should not arrange to leave 
until Saturday. 

Mr, FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. What will be done to-morrow prior to the pre- 
sentation of the conference report on the deficiency bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. The acting chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee has two rules which he intends to present as soon as he 
has the opportunity to do so. 

We hope to dispose of all of the business before the House 
provided for by rules and take care of conference reports to- 
morrow at a reasonably early hour, 

Mr. SNELL. If we get through, we can adjourn late in the 
evening. 
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Mr. MONDELL. The adjournment. depends on the deficiency 
bill, 
Mr. GARNER. Suppose there were a lockup between the 
House and the Senate om the deficiency bill and you could not 
pass it, the Senate saying you will yield to unreasonable 
amendments or you will not take any recess. Are you going to 
take the recess and give up to the Senate? 

Mr. MONPELL. May I say that I understand that the com- 
mittee has added comparatively little to the deficiency bill, and 
it is the determination of every Member of the House, I know, 
not to accept in the deficiency, bill, by reason of the fact that 
we hope to recess, any provision which we would not otherwise 
accept. 

Mr. GARNER. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will con- 
firm that statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. GARNER. I had rather stay here indefinitely than to 
give up to some unreasonable amendment put on the deficiency 
bill for the purpose of keeping us here. [Applause] 

Mr. MADDEN. So would I. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr: BURTON. Is it the expectation of the gentleman to 
ask that the House meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock? 

Mr. MONDELL. I did; but the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations suggests that those who will be conferees on 
fhe deficiency’ bill will meet the Senate members early to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are going-to meet at 9.80 and go through 
informally the amendments, 

Mr. GARNER, Let me if I may, to the gentleman 
from Wyoming that it will undoubtedly be 12 o'clock to-morrow 
before the Appropriations Committee can make a report, and 
this chicken-feed stuff that. you are bringing in is driving Mem- 
bers away instead of keeping them here. 

Mr. MONDELL. In view of the suggestion of the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, I doubt If anything will 
be gained by convening earlier than the regular hour. 


BRIDGE: ACROSS RED RIVER AT GRAND ECORB, LA. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a very urgent bridge 
bill that will take but a few minutes to pass and I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks. unani- 
mous consent for the present. consideration of a bridge bill of 
which the clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12092) granting the consent of Co 

across 


Development Co. to construct a bridge: 
near Grand Ecore, La. 


The. SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have the bill read: 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
enacted, et, That the consent of Congress ia hereby granted 
to the Louisiana Development Co., and its: successors and assigns, to 


construct, maintain, and operate a b reaches thereto across 


te ridge and 
Red River at a point suitable to the interests’ oi navi 


to the Louis- 
Red River at or 


tion at or near 
Grand Ecore, in the parish of Natchitoches, State of tisiana, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions. of the act entitled “An act to regolate 
the A fiche aber of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 


nc. 2. That the right to alter, amend; or repeal this act ts hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman when this bill was introduced? 

Mr. BARKLEY. On the 20th of June, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, T object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Wili not the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I will withhold it, but I will 
renew it. I do not believe in doing things by unanimous con- 
sent when we have been rushing for the last two or three weeks 
to get away, and especially on a bill that has been here only two 
weeks, while others have been on the calendar all the session, 
I do not believe in legislating in that way. 


AMENDING PROVISO IN PARAGRAPH 10, SECTION 9, OF THE FEDERAL 
BESERVE ACT, 


Mr; McFADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the conferees may have until midnight to file the confer- 
ence report on the bill (S; 831) to amend the proviso in para- 
graph 10 of section 9 of the Federal reserve act, amended by 
the act of June 21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous; consent that the conferees may have until midnight 
FEE Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS) RED RIVER AT GRAND ECORE, LA. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes to explain the bridge bill 
just objected to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that this bridge 
is intended to carry a pipe line across the river a few yards 
from the present bridge, because the company wishes to trans- 
port the natural gas flowing out of the gas wells at Monroe 
across the river and into Texas. It is only a pipe line. It is 
far above navigation, and’ that is all the bridge is for. The 
emergency arose recently when the company was organized to 
pipe the natural gas from the fields. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, it is. remarkable 
that the emergency did not arise until a few days before we 
are about to adjourn. 

Mr. ASWELL. It is only a few days ago that they found 
out they would have to have legislation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, A pipeline company usually 
knows something about the law, and especially about getting 
across navigable streams. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES SECURED BY STATE BONDS. 


Mr. HIMES. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein certain 
correspondence between Mr. S. T. Gilbert, jr., Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, and others relative to the bill H. R. 4576, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE]. 

The SPEAKER. What is the subject of the bill? 

Mr. HIMES. It provides for legal-tender notes secured by 
noninterest-bearing 25-year bonds of States or subdivisions 
thereof. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman: from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein certain correspondence between Mr. Gilbert and others 
relative to a bill introduced by Mr. Burke. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, who is Mr. 


He is Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
What is the necessity for this? 
To get information to those interested in this 


. It is customary to give information to the com- 
mittee that is considering the bill, is it not? 

Mr. HIMES: The idea is to get the information to the whole 
House. 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman a question? 

Mr. HIMES. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this the same Mr. Gilbert who ought to be 
removed because he was appointed by the Wilson administra- 
tion? 

Mr. HIMES. 


I could not tell the 
gentleman, 


Mr. GARNER. I understood that he is persona non grata so 
far as 150 members of the Republican Party are concerned, I 
should not think the gentleman would want to put anything in 
the Recorp that he said. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the course being so very good, 
I shall waive any objection I have. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is not this the same matter, to the insertion of which in the 
Recorp the gentleman's colleague [Mr. Sreruens} objected the 
other day? 

Mr. HIMES. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has that gentleman withdrawn his objee- 
tion? 

Mr. HIMES. He is present here on the floor. 


I really do not know. 


Mr. GRAMTON. Oh, I did not see the gentleman. I with- 
draw any objection that I have: 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. © 
The correspondence referred to is as: follows: 
Mar 3, 1922. 


Me. Cearemax AND GENTLEMEN OF Tun BANKING AND CURREXCY 
COMMITTEE, 
GENTLEMEN: On April 14, 1922, I had the honor of am audience 
with the President. One of the subjects discussed was II. R. 4576. 
The President promised to give it careful and serious consideration. 
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On April 21, 1922, I mailed to the President 2 ot. tnlet-of min 
statement to your committee on April 20, 1922, ich brief the 
dent referred to the Sec of Treasury for consideration. 

I herewith submit copy of letter received from the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, with brief submitted. to the President, and copies: of my 
—— in reply to both the President and the po Poel a of the 

asury. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Yours truly, Jacoz S. Coxpy, Sr. 


(Copy.) 
UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TRBASURY,. 

Washington, April 29, 1928, 
Dran Sm: For the Secretary of the Treasury, I acknowledge receipt 
ot your letter of April 21, 1922, addressed to the President, re- 
ferred to this department for consideration, suggesting the issuance of 
legal-tender notes secured by noninteresting-bearing year bonds of 

States or subdivisions thereof to pay. for loeal Liye repens 
The adoption of your proposal is entirely out of the question, The 
volume of money in circulation at present is amply ient te meet 
the demands of business, and our currency needs are fully provided for 


into circulation in excess of business rements, would uee 
most unfortunate results: The present readjustment of prices and 
business activity in this country and throughout the worl 
period of rapid expansion of credit and currency. 

pansion’ of credit and currency is usually accompanied by a period of 
falling prices and depression in business. An increase in currency 
would merely result æ temporary increase in purchasing power 
without a corresponding increase in the volume of goods. ulti- 
mate result wouid be an advance in prices or a d jation in the 
buying power of the dollar. With the increased buying power which 
results from currency issues, many people are led to believe that wealth 
bas increased accordingly, but the disappointment comes when the effi- 
ciency of the new buying power is seriously diminished by its mere 


uantity. 
z Publie fnance should be dissociated sa far as possible from the mone- 
tary system. They are separate and distinct problems, and the world 
has learned gh: bitter experience that a Governments financial 
tions should not be allowed to interfere with its currency system 
Hi it cam possibly be prevented. For a Government to meet its obliga- 
tions or extend credits by issuing currency is simply a species of con- 
Usention which is inflicted upon the public throu the process of de- 
preciating the currency. Moreover, it is a process which leaves in its 
wake a host of economic ills and hardships. 
~ Very truly yours, 
S. P. GILBERT; Jr.. i 
Undersecretary. 
Jacoe S. Coxry, Sr., Bsq., 
Ohio Hotel, Fourteenth and H Streets, 
Washington, D. C. 


Burne SUBMITTED: TO THE PRESIDENT BY JACOB SECHLER COXEY, SR., or 
MASsILLON,. Oo, AND O10. HOTRL,. FOURTERNYH AND H Streers 
NW., WASHINGTON, D, C., BEFORE THR BANKING AND CURRENCY CON- 
MITTEE ou THR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 20, 1922, ON THE 
NONINTEREST-BRARING 25-year BOND PLAN. 

Mr. Chairman and oa of the Banking and Currency C 
mittee of the House of Representatives: House bill 4576; introduced by 
Mr. Winns J. BURKE, of Pennsyly “April 20, 1921, now before 
your committee and being considered, is known as noninterest-bearing 
ior ters State, Territory, county, township, district, 

whenever any * j * 
municipality, or incorporated town or village, hereafter designated 

“community,” shall deem it — to make any public improve- 

ment, market roads, build homes for its citizens, or for its needs 

and employment unemployed it may deposit with the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States a neninterest-bearing 25-year bond 
or bends to provide for the 5 and issuance of legal tender 

Treasury notes (money) at cost (without interest) in any amount 

up to but not to exceed one-half of the asse: valuation of the real 

property, exclusive of improvements thereon, in such State, Enio 
county, township, district, municipality, or incorporated town or - 

Jage, such money received by, su communities“ to be returned to 

such Secretary of the Treasury of the United States in 25 annual in- 

staliments of 4 per cent each, but without interest, at such time to be 
retired, canceled, and not a reissned, including cancellation of such 
bond or bonds deposited with such Secretary, upon such return of all 
such installments. 

[Senate Doc. No. 728, 60th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The E 8 ane gar 3 eee assem- 
bled at adelphia,. 4 year ‘or. ose of forming 
the Constitution of the United States of America su mitted: 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1787. 

On the adoption in comvention by the unanimous order of the con- 
vention the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Yerk, New oy Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia beimg represented. 

Go: Wasntxarox, President. 
WILLIAM Jackson, Secretary. 

The Constitution of the United States. was adopted. 

On the same day, September 17, 1787, submitted as follows: 

In, CONVENTION. 


Sm: We have now the honor to submit to the consideration of the 
United States in Congress assembled that Constitution which has ap- 
peared to us the most advisable. 

GEORGE. WASHINGTON, President. 

His Excellency the President of Congress. 

By the unanimous order of the Convention. 

Under such Constitution of the United States the Congress may 
enact laws, subject to. be reviewed and revision by the Supreme Court 
of such United States. i 

Article 1, section 8, clause 5 of such Constitution of the United 
States provides : The Congress shall have power to coin money, regu- 


of such States had, prior to such adoption and ratification of 
Article 1, sections 8 and 10 of such Constitution, the sovereign right 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 3 coin; emit 
bills of credit; make anything a tender in payment of delits within the 
boundaries of such States; therefore necessity of such Constitu- 
tional Convention, for such States to assemble together and agree to 
do collectively what they could not do as individual and separate States 
viz, to make a national money and emit bills of credit in payment of 
all debts that would be legal tender in all of such States as well as the 
United States, 

Upon such adoption and ratification of such Constitution by such 
States there was a complete surrender of such sovereign right coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and to emit bills o credit, by dele- 

ting its sole right of coinage and emissions of bills of credit to the 

ongress of such United States. Such States by such surrender and 
delegation of poner thereby denied to such States and deprived such 
States the right to develop such States, or to help by loaning money 
to the people of such States, 

It can not be conceived by an unbiased and unprejudiced mind that 
these intellectual and honorable gentlemen who comprised the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787, just 11 years after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, would have agreed to the surrender of the right of such 
States to coin money, emit bills of credit for its and its le's needs 
without imposing a ity 7 — Congress to furnish a national currence 
that would be a full lege ender in payment of all debts in all of su 
States as well as such United States, 

L contend a duty was thereby imposed the Congress to fur- 
nish a national, full legal-tender money; sufficient in amount for such 
States, subdivisions thereof, and its people's needs, at cost of material, 
labor, printing. engraving, and disbursing of such money, as well as 
interest on such 3 

I. here cite the highest authority under the Constitution in sup- 
pani ot my contention, as outlined by the United States Supreme Court 

sion, anuary 15, 1872 (12 Wallace, 539, and 110 U. S. Report, 
448). Congress is authorized to establish a national currency, either 
in coin or in paper, and to make that currency lawful money for all 
purposes as regards the National Government or private individuals.” 


SECRETARY CHASE ON THE “ GREENBACK.” 


What is a greenback? Did you ever think what it was? Why, it is 
simply the credit of this great American people put in the form of 
money to circulate among the very people whose credit makes it good. 
When I was Secretary of the Treasury the question arose, How should 
these vast armies and navies be supplied? How should the boys be 
fed in the fields, the sailors in ships, and provisions be made for their 
support, their clothing, food, and transportation? I found the banks 
of the country had suspe specie payments. What was I to do? 
The banks wanted me to borrow their credit, or pay them interest in 
gold upon their credit. They did not pay any or propose to pay 
any themselves, but they wanted me to borrow their notes. I said, 
No, tlemen, this. great American le is worth all of you put 
together. T will take the credit of the people and cot it up in the 
form. of little bits of paper and we will circulate that paper. This. is 
the trne idea of the greenback., It is the credit and property of the 
American people: (Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Dnited States 
Treasury under Abraham Lincoln.) 


DEFINITION OF 


The redemption of money in commodities and services through the 

clearing houses of the industry of the world, from which everyone 
withdraws precisely the things he desires: in exchange for the money 
he ‘holds, is the beau ideal money under the present system of the in- 
finite division of labor. (Moran on Money, p. 111.) 
- When a laborer has received his wages in money he has not received 
an equivalent for his services, but only so g which will enable 
him to get what he chooses. The money, therefore, that he possesses is 
not the equivalent but it is the symbol, the proof, that he has rendered 
services or property for which he has not received an equivalent. 
(Macleod on „ P. 124.) 

Money is an. idea of Congress enacted into law. It is a 
medium of exchange used in 8 in production, and to 
exchange the products of labor from producer to the consumer. 
It simply represents values which are created by labor or services 
rendered, and is a legal order for goods, and never should have or be 
of any value in or of itself. This is all that money is: or should be. It 
should not get into circulation without a service being rendered or a 
value created. It is a representative and not a measure of value. 
(Coxey on Money.) 


J. C CALHOUN’S SCIENTIFIC DEDUCTION ON MONEY, 1824. 


Place all the money power in the hands of a combination of a few 
individuals and ps by expanding or eontracting the currency may 
rise or sink prices at pleasure, and by purchasing when at the greatest 
depression and selling when at the elevation, may command the 
whole property and industry of the community and contro! its fiscal 

ration. The banking system concentrates and places this power in 
to hands of these who control it. Never was an engine invented better 
ealeulated to place the destinies of the many in the of the few 
or less favorable to that equality and independence which lies at the 
bottom of our free institutions. 


CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPADIA, VOLUME 10, PAGE 136 (1881 BDITION). 


The slightest modification of national laws concerning money affects 
every branch of trade, every industry, every investment; yet a small 
num of the whole people, those whose business It is to deal in money, 
as lenders or bankers, alone keep that close ‘watch of legislation 
which enables them to control it unduly so as to promote their own 
interests when laws are changed, or if Jaws are likely to- affect their 
interests 5 they are the first to be aware of the effects of 
changes to guard against them. That prosperity or 8 may 


MONEY, 


result to a majority of an entire ple by a simple act tion 
on money with a rapidity that legislation on no other subject can 
parallel has become obvious to all ie s popi 

Labor is prior to and independent capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor and could never have existed, if labor had not first 
exi 8 is the superior of capital and deserves much the higher 
consideration, (Lincoln's second message.) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3, 1922. 
2 P. GILBERT, 


ndersecretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C.: 
{Attention of the President.) 

In answer to your letter of April 29, 1922, which is in answer to my 
letter to the President of April 21, 1922, in which I submitted a brief 
to him on the noninterest-bearing 25-year bond plan. In reply I sub- 
mit the following: 

The Federal reserve system consisted of, on— 
June 30, 1920, member banks of State banks and 
trust companies. 
June 30, 1921, member banks of State banks and 
erer ai cos 1, 595 
Dec. 31, 1921, member banks of State banks and 


ard 1,614 
Mar. 31, 1922, member banks of State banks and 

trust: comipanieg TTT 1, 638 
June 30, 1920, member banks of national banks. 8, 025 
June 30, 1921, member banks of national banks 8, 150 
Dec, 31, 1921, member banks of national banks_ 8,1 
Mar, 31, 1922, member banks of national banks_ 8, 272 
June 30, 1920, total member banks of all kinds 

PES TS aes SL ew es Sees Ee eS 9, 399 
Mar. 31, 1922, total member banks of all kinds 

TTT 9. 910 
Mar. 31. 1922, total nonmember national banks 

outside of 48 States In Alaska, ete 4 
June 30, 1920, total number of all banks report- 

ing to the Comptroller of the Curreney 80, 139 
With total loans and discounts (credits) 


$31, 256, 147, 000 
15, 288, 357, 000 


amounting | 00. 3 oe ean 
June 30, 1914. with total loans and discounts 
(credits) amounting too „„ 


June 80, 1920, Increase of loans and discounts 
(credits) in six years orf „„ 
June 30, 1920, increase of Federal reserve notes 
in six years of 
June 30, 1920, increase of Federal reserve bank 
notes in six years of... 2 


Inflated increase in loans and discounts (credits) 
BH Mon GyO oe nd eae 
Decrease in national bank notes from $1,122,- 
452,661 to $723,552,524 from 1914 to 1920, in 
it i Vy A) ARS i es 


Total inflation of loans and discounts (cred- 
its) and moneys in six years 19, 575, 395, 863 


All contracts, bonds, mortgages, improvements, buildings, and labor 
were made and expected to paid for at maturity based upon loans 
and discounts (credits) allowed by such banks and moneys Issued during 
the six-year period from June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1920, with all labor 
fully employed. The pump was working at full speed, 9,399 mem- 
ber bank pumps sucking from 12 regional banks, and they drawing 
such moneys from the circulation department of the United States 
Treasury at Washington, D. C., they in turn kept (coining) the En- 

aving and Printing Department pe gry hears praning presses coin- 
ng and turning out to the extent of $3,994,506,000 of such Federal 
reserve notes and Federal reserve bank notes. 

Bs iaga of such moneys issued during tbis six-year period was 
* t r 

Did not such loans and discounts (credits) allowed by such member 
banks and moneys issued by such reserve banks enable the farmers and 
1 to “speed up” on production as well as to employ all 
abor 

Why the great change from all labor being fully employed durin; 
a six-year period to 6.000.000 unemployed in one-year period? € 


15, 967, 790, 000 
3, 755, 246, 000 
239, 260, 000 


19, 962, 296, 000 


386, 900, 137 


? 
Did it. the pump.“ become unionized? Did it strike? 
Why did the Secretary of the Treasury, together with the advisory 
council of the Federal Reserve Board, in May, 1920, stop the further 
financing of the War Finance Corporation, that was authorized by Con- 

ess to use $1,000,000,000 to assist the export of Anrerican products 
fy advancing the money to American exporters or American bankers? 
5 billion of money was a foundation for at least seven billions of 
c ts. 

Was it (in answer to above question put to Mr. James B. Forgan, a 
veteran banker of Chicago and a member of such advisory council) be- 
cause the “pump” failed to function? 

Or was it, as Mr. Forgan testified on December 16, 1920: “I am a 
member of the advisory council of the Federal Reserve Board, and 1 
remember we had it up with the Secretary (last May), and we agreed 
with him at that time that a little pressure to liquidate (pay up) was 
necessary—some pressure was necessary, and that was part of the 

ressure,” 
~ Did not such deflation of— 
Bank loans as follows (together with the $1,000,000,- 

000 stoppaze of the War Finance Corporation) of. $31, 256, 147, 000 
June 30, 1920, to June 30, 1921, of (credits) loans 

and discounts 42“ = 28, 932, 011, 000 

In one year a deflation of 2, 324, 136, 000 
And of moneys, Federal and Federal reserve bank 
Ht Olinpia a a aaa seks aa 1, 009, 816, 000 


Total deflation of (credits) loans and dis- 
counts and moneys of in one year 
bring about this unemployment, bankruptcy, and ruin? 

Was It not on account of and because you (those in control of such 
system) refused to allow the pump to function? 

Why, if the Federal reserve system in supplying the needs of business 
as you advise, The volume of money in circulation at present is aurply 
sufficient to meet the demands of business and our currency n are 
fully provided for under the existing system, particularly through the 
issue of Federal reserve not which are designed to expand and con- 
tract in accordance with the demands of trade.” 

“The Federal reserve banks stand ready at all times to issue Fed- 
eral reserve notes on the proper security as they may be necessary to 
meet the country’s requirements, and a shortage of currency under the 
present system is almost impossible.“ Why did 87 national and 10 


3, 333. 952, 000 
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other than national member banks of the Federal reserve system, to- 
gether with 368 nonmember State ce abel banks, fail during 19217 

e 1 of the noninterest-bea: 
some of the interest bugs that have extract 
laborers during the six-year period from 1914 to 1920, in interest 
an 000, ‘kets of 
the Cur- 


such banks for the privilege of worki 
of $60,725,000 to the Government as a uchise tax for 1920 for the 
privilege of plundering the ne. 

This system earned enou ring this peated of six years to pay for 
building a home (bank building) for the buccaneers in New York cost- 
ing about $30,000,000, and one in Cleveland, Ohio, of about 811. 

, besides accumulating 100 per cent of a surplus on the sub- 
scribed capital stock and paying 6 per cent dividend (cumulative) on 
the paid-in capital of such Federal reserve banks. In addition to pay- 
ing such franchise tax to the Government, all member banks are re- 
quired to subscribe for stock to the amount of 6 per cent of their 
capital and surplus and pay in 50 per cent of such subscription. 
Under this Federal reserve banking system such banks are becoming 
richer and the ple poorer. 

The banks did inflate prices by inflating loans, discounts (credits), 
and moneys during the six-year period, 1914 to 1920, and through such 
inflation kept all of the people fully employed. 

The banks did deflate prices by deflating loans, discounts (credits), 
and moneys during the one-year riod from 1920 to 1921, which 
caused bankruptcies, ruin, and 6, 000 of unemployed. 

Under such proposed noninterest-bearing 25-year bond plans the 
money would be issued in accordance with Article I, section 8, clause 
5, of the Constitution of the United States and the Supreme Court 
decisions; the money would be “ pumped” into the depositaries of the 
States, counties, townships, districts, municipalities, towns, or villages 
as and when needed to paid out to the now 3 for serv- 
ices rendered and material furnished for all internal improvements, 
building homes for its citizens, and n of the people in production. 
Such money would be furnished at cost of handling, but without iu- 
terest, such money to be returned in 25 annual installments of 4 

r cent each and canceled when and as returned and not again re- 
ssued. Under such pian it will solve the unemployment problem, put- 
ting the idle to work in beautifying and improving when there is no 
demand for labor in production. It will maintain an equilibrium of 
prices of labor and the ee of labor. It will cost the com- 
munities only the price paid for such improvements without interest, 
instead of paying for such improvements in interest in 25 yeurs an 
still owing for the cost of the improvement and such improvement 


worn out. It would soon wipe out about $10,000,000,000 of State, 
county, township, district, municipal, town, or village and school 
interest-bearin nds and save about $500,000,000 in interest an- 


nually on such bonds now outstanding to the 8 and reduce 
rents. Such Federal reserve system does not provide the moneys 
needed for such communities’ needs (improvements), as such system 
will only rediscount paper with liquid securities as collateral run- 
Ulng not to exceed 3 months, while the community bonds run for 
a period of 5 to 40 years. 

erefore the necessity of the noninterest-bearing 25-year bond pas. 
There can not be any confiscation“ under such plan. There is no 
“fiat” money under it, as it is secured, first, by double the value of 
land, exclusive of all improvements thereon; second, all money issued 
to be expended thereon; third, 4 81 cent of all money issu retired 
annually through taxation; fourth, canceled by the retary of the 
Treasury when and as returned each year. 

Therefore the adoption of my proposal is not “entirely out of the 
question” if the Constitution of the United States means anything, 
via. The Co shall have 2 to coin — regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin.” o is the Congress? The ple. Then 
who should the aoe coin the money for? I believe the people will 
answer and say, For the needs of the Government, States, counties, 
townships, districts, municipalities, towns, or villages, and for the 

ple at cost, but without interest.” The adoption of such plan will 
mmediately in all communities make work for the unemployed, homes 
for its citizens, credit extensions for farmers and manufacturers, 
greatly reduce suicides, robberies, and murders, bring joy, happiness, 
and contentment to millions of people in fhe greatest country on earth, 
as well as beautifying and ＋ ng it. 

Hoping that you will give this explanation the serious consideration 
it deserves. I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Jacos S. Coxsy, Sr. 

Horse. On10, Washington, D. O. 


P. S. — Am sending the President a copy. 


Wasutnetoy, D. C., May 8, wee. 


The President, Hon. WARREN G. HARDING, 
White House. 

Drar Mr. PRESIDENT: I am pleased to note that from the receipt of 
letter under date of April 29, 1922, from the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, of which find. copy inclosed you are, as per verbal promise 
of April 14, 1922, giving m noninterest-bearin 25-year bond bill, 
H. R. 4578, serious consideration, for which I thank you. 

Am inclosing copy of my reply to such I with the hope that 

ou will take the time to examine it carefully. I haye given more than 
28 years of study and investigation to it. 

You are in the position clothed with a responsibility of deciding 
what is best for the people as a whole. Do not be influenced by experts 
that do not know as much as you do yourself about this bill. 

Ask yourself the questions, Who is the Congress and the President of 
the United States? 

Does not the Cangen enact all laws to coin money ? 

Does not the President approve or veto all of such laws? 

Now, Mr. President, does not the Congress and the President repre- 
sent all of the people? If they do, then your duty is clear and plain. 
Coin the money at cost, without interest, for all of the people's needa, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Yours truly, 
Jacos S. Coxry, Sr. 


Max 4, 1922, 
and Currency of the House of Representa- 
tives, in executive session May 4, 1922, voted not to order the hearing 
of Jacob S. Coxey, sr, ou (H. R. 4576) bill printed until after the 
proponents and opponents of such bill have been heard. 


The Committee on Bankin 
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MASSILLON, OHIO, June 15, 1922, 
The President, Hon. WARREN G. HARDING. 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
Drar MR, PR 


tive to H. R. 4576, 
25- 


interest- year 

to ore for consideration, by you. - : 
Find inclosed copy of my answer to. such letter. I hope saat at 

ati — aes you give beth of such letters careful and se 


ration, - 25 j 
I have with a great deal of care answered the Undersecretary's let- 
ter, giving my reasons why he should make a favorable report to you 


on such 


Hoping for a favorable copelusion, by both the: Updersecretary and 


yourself, I remain, 7 
ours truly, Jacos S. Coxxr, Sr. 


Tim UNDERSECERTARY or THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 19, 1922. 

Dean Sm: I received your letter of no date with further reference 
to your suggestion that legal-tender notes secured by noninterest-bearing 
25-year bonds of States or subdivisions thereof be issued in order to 
pay for local improvements, I baye already explained in my letter of 
A oy wine ig why the propesal would be impracticable and accom- 

sh nothing. 
1 The proposal which you make is based upon a fundamental confusion 
between currency and capital and disregards all the lessons of monetary 
history, incl g the king lessons the world is ng now from 
the depreciation of currencies. Whatever basis public improvements 
might give for the issue of capital securities payable at a given date 
jn the future, with interest meanwhile, it is clear that they do not 
afford a suitable basis for the issuance of paper currency which would 
— 9 from hand to hand and would haye to be redeemable on 
dema 

There ia a wide distinction between the function of capital and the 
function of currency. Capital is a necessary factor in production, just 
as land, labor, and mansgement are, and must come from the accumu- 
lated savings of the people. The supply ef capital depends not upon 
the supply of money but upon the Na 's savings, that is to say, the 
excess of production over consumption, Capital is made available for 
ublic improvements and the development of new enterprises through 
mvestment by people who have saved, and the sound way to finance 
bagi pelt Pleas N would be through the sale of investment securities 


something out of noth 
to. disaster: This was pointed out the famous report of the English 
committee on currency and foreign exchanges, submitted in the latter 
part of 1919, which states: “ The shortage of real capital must be made 

ine sa It can not be met by the creation of fresh 
purchasing power in the form of bank advances to the Government 
or to manufacturers under Government guaranty or otherwise, and any 
resort to such ex ts can only aggravate t evil and retard, pos- 
sibly for generatiOns, the recovery of the country from the losses sus- 
tained during the war.” À 

As a factor in production, capital receives a share of the proceeds of 
a productive enterprise in the form of interest, Otherwise there would 
‘be no inducement to save and to invest. New enterprises or improve. 
ments which require capital for their development frequently can not 
be expected to pay for themselves from their own earnings for many 
years, This means that some one must put money into new enter- 
prises and wait years to get it back, and there must be seme induce- 
ment for one to do this in the form of interest in the meantime. The 
»o-culled interest say that might be made by financing expenditures 
through the issuance poner curreney rather than through borrowing 
is worse than illusory. s a matter of fact, the ment of interest is 
trivial as compared with the losses which would follow from the depre- 
elation of currency. It does not take a vivid imagination to picture 
the chaos which would result from the issue of billions of dollars of 
inconvertible paper currency. As has been recently stated, Noninter- 
est-bearing currency is one of the world's greatest afflictions to-day. 
There is no greater delusion than that a cheap currency is desirable or 
that a cheap currency is cheap,” 

Currency is u mediam of exchange, a mecbanism for making day-to- 
day business transactions, and the amount needed has no direct rela- 
tion to capital demands. The plan to have the Government, when it 
needs money for improvements, raise it by te currency against 
bonds, would not bring forth capital, but would involve an irect 
tax on tbe whole people through the depreciation of outstanding cur- 
rency and increased prices for commodities and the necessities of life. 
The Government can not create wealth simply by printing paper cur- 
rency. The volume of currency is related to the volume of business 
transactions, and the 8 price level ts largely determined by the 
ratio between these o. Any disturbance o is ratio by a great 
increase in currency would reduce its purchasing power regardless 
how much real estate might be back of the currency. The issue of in- 
convertible or irredeemable paper money necessarily results in de 
ciation, and there is no form of taxation more cruel or more burden- 
ome to the people as a whole, particularly those of small means, than 
depreciation of the currency and the increased. cost of living which 
jollows. Inflation at the be ing may tend to imecrease. business 
activity just as a strong stimulant taken by tbe individual gives the 
individual for the time being an appearance of more than normal 
energy. But by a continued use of the stimulant the effects soon wear 
off, the subject is left exhausted. and. weakened, and the net result is 
harmful. This is the history of the inftation which prevailed soc 4 
the war and the period immediately following. The prosperity whic: 
ensved was not a healthy prosperity; it was more apparent than real. 
There was, of course, a great demand for commodities, but the coun- 
try's liquid capital was being consumed rather than saved. It was net 
jeing used, as normally, to k up the highways, railroads, public 
ntilities, buildings, and industrial plants. As a result, the fixed-capital 
equipment of the country depreciated and the economic fabric of the 
country was wenkened. The subsequent r instment in business was 
an inevitable reaction from the period of inflation and no amount of 
bank credit could huve iong prevented it, There was, in fact, an 
uxtreme disorganization of commerce and industry all over the world, 
reeniting from the war and the disturbances which followed. 


of | such subdivisions thereof, 


This country has alread 
roducts. Tn fa “man cade recently in, the 40 t 
ve r 
from the low levels of some months 5 quence, ther 1 
PERON, n agricn’ and some other industries 
cial conditions have greatly Improved and there is 
Ove: business 1 i 


„ bell 
and orderly manner, without artificial stimulants which would further 
disturb the situation and sooner or later lead to unfavorable reactions, 
Very truly yours, 
S. P. GIBERT, Jr., 


Gen, Jacos S. Coxey, Sr, packet ek 
Hotel Ohio, Washington, D. O. 


MASSILLON, ONTO, June 15, 1922. 
How. g. P. GILBERT, JR., 


Undersecretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Attention of the President, 


Under such bill such States or subdivisions thereof would, or could, 
at their option, obtain legal-tender currency without interest, the 
Federal Government ere 1 per cent of amount of such curren 

er printing, engruving 1 — 


cent 
of such face value of such noninterest bearing 25-year bonds 
with such Government, in such 
such States or subdivisions wi 
currency by such States and su 
people's property to return such currency in 25 44 pr installments of 

per cent of such curren 

issued being redeemed through taxation, and such 4 per cent — — 


Onder our 8 banking system such States or subdivisions thereof 
issue 25 to 50 year 5 per cent interest-bearing bonds, based upon the 
same security, with the same taxing power of such States or sub- 
divisions thereof as is provided for in H. R. 4576 and now bein 
under discussion; such banks of such banking system purchase wack 
5 per cent interest-bearing bonds, pay for such bonds out of such 
banks depositors’ currency deposited with such banks, on which such 
depositors receive 2 to 3 per cent interest for such deposits, and such 
banks receive 5 r cent interest upon such bonds purchased: such 
banks also pay for such bonds out of cur such banks receive 
from such Government, in the shape of National and Federal reserve 
bank notes, upon which such banks receive interest from such Federal 
Government, on interest-hearing Government bonds deposited with 
such Government as security for such National and Federal reserve 
= Pong oe ny ane Sawer pants s cost. bog. tat 

nder suc anking system e people are ed by such 
Federal Government to y such banks interest on such Government 
interest-bearing bends ited with such Government as securit 
for the issuance by and to such banks of such currency issued: sack 
banks loan such currency to such States and subdivisions thereof 
on such interest-bearing bonds issued by such States and subdivisions 
thereof; such States in turn tax its ponie that bave just been taxed 
by such Federal Government, to pa. per cent Inte to such banks 
for the use of such currency that you term “capital”; this is a 
double-headed interest“ mechanism" intended and used to bleed the 
people through interest, as shown by the comptroler's report of the 
currency, as of June 36, 1920, 30,13) banks reporting owned over 11 
billions of such bonds, stocks, and other securities that were pur- 
chased and paid for as heretofore 8 while such banks have 
a combined capital of only $2,702,000,000. 

Under such banking system such States and such subdivisions 
thereof tax its leis property to pay interest to such banks and 
other purchasers of such ear 5 per cent interest-bearing bonds, 
125 per cent of such face value of such bonds, and then will as an 
inheritance to the succeeding generation the privileges of paying 
or repudiating such principal of such bonds. 

Snch improvement, that such currency had been borrowed such 
interest-bearing bonds, has been worn out and has been paid for, in 
interest, one and one-quarter times, and such bond remains to bind 
such succeeding generation. 

Under such proposed noninterest-bearing 25-year bond plan, the 
actual cost of all internal improvements and building homes for citi- 
zens will be paid for only once, without interest. 

If a noninterest-bearing 25-year bond would have been issued, in- 
stead of an interest-b g one, such bond would have been paid at 
the end of such 25-year period, and one-quarter of such face value of 
such bond in currency saved to such taxpayers of such States and 


I fall to see the distinction in your “fundamental confusion be- 
tween currency and capital” you z to make, that a “currency ” 
issucd against a noninterest-bearin, 5-year bond will inflate prices 
and a “currency ™ issued against a 5 per cent interest-bearing 25-year 
bond—hboth issued against the same security of States and subdivistons 
thereof—will not inflate prices, the first being “currency” and the 
latter heing “ capital.” 

The 13 States in 1787 realixed the necessity of a national full 
legal-tender currency, instead of 13 different kinds of State curren- 
cies that would only be legal tender within the boundaries of each 
States; that under the sovereign ee of each State such State could 
coin a currency that would be legal tender within the boundaries of 
each State; therefore the Constitutional Convention of 1787 was held, 
in which was provided, in clause 5, section 8, Article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States: “The Congress shall have power to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin.” 

Clause 6 section 10, Article I of such Constitution provides: No 
State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debt.” 

The Supreme Court decision, which is fimal, says: Congress is 
authorized to establish a national currency, either tn coin or in paper, 
and to make that currency lawful money for wil purposes us regards 
the Nattonal Government or private individuals.” 


In the year 1865 the C passed a law to place 
per cent upon all State bank issues and other issues of 


a tax of 10 
currencies ; 
such 8 Court decided that in order to make a national 

t 


e issuance of currencies, that such tax was constitutional. 
he says “tbat he be- 


the power to coin 


oly of 

I am in full accord with the President when 
Heyes in coustitutional law.” 

The constitutional provision giving Con: 
money, together with the Supreme Court decisions, brings us up to 
& question of a method for issuing such money to the le at cost; 
H. R. 4576 provides a sane, safe, practical, constitutional, and eco- 

roviding that currency, lawful money for all pur- 
poses, in amount sufficient for the needs of all of such States and sub- 
divisions thereof, s 


I am of the firm belief that the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States, as well as such 13 States that ratified such Constitu- 
tion, contemplated and fully expected the Con, to enact a law in 
accordance with such Constitution, as outlined in H. R. 4576, which 
would furnish such States and subdivisions thereof with a national 
full legal tender currency at no 2 cost than such States could 
have coined a State currency, or else such States would not have sur- 
rendered such State sovereign right to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof and determine what should be legal tender within the 
boundaries of such States to such Federal Government. 

During the six-year period from June 30, 1914, to June 30, 
such banks reporting to the Comptroller of the Currency, 30,139 in 
number, had loans and discounts tereni of oaan 7,000 and 
inflated to $81,256,147,000, a total of $15,967,790,000. 

Such bank credits usually credited in a bank book and drawn on 
through 95 per cent of checks to 5 per cent cash, and which were a 
substitute for currency; during the same six-year period the Federal 
reserve bank notes were inflated, issued $239,260,000, and Federal re- 
serve notes issued $3,755,246,000, a total inflation of $3,944,506,000, 
a a total inflation of bank credits and currencies of $19,962,- 

0 N 


Such banks were functioning properly, supplying credits In the shape 
of loans and currency needed by the farmers, manufacturers, jobbers, 
and retailers—although the burden of interest, discounts, and com- 
missions to obtain such credits, loans, and currency were tremendous— 
that enabled them to employ all labor in production and improve- 
ments. Did not such bank credits, loans as well as such currency, 
help to inflate prices during such six-year period? 

f 95 per cent of such 3 1,256,140,000 of loans and discounts, bank 
credits, or $29,693,339,550 that were subject to check had ali been 
currency, the same as such 5 per cent of currency, $1,562,807,450, rep- 
resented as a part of such loans and discounts, as cash by such banks; 
would such bank credits, if it had all been currency instead of such 
bank credit, have made prices of labor and products any higher than 
such prices were during 1920? 

Does not this prove conclusively that such banks are loaning 95 
per cent of credit and 5 per cent In currency, but receive interest on 
such 100 per cent loan? 

Does it not also prove that is the main cause of the bankers’ - 
sition to noninterest bearing 25-year bond currency, because it will 
break the strangle hold such banks now have through interest-bearing 
bonds of such States and subdivisions thereof, amounting to over $10,- 
000,000,000, on which such banks receive over $500,000,000 in annual 
interest payments? 

When such Federal reserve notes were issued by such Federal re- 
serve banks—only coined and heid ready by the Government—against 
40 per cent held in gold by such Federal reserve banks, together with 
a 150 per cent in commercial paper, rediscounted by such reserve banks, 
therefore interest received by such reserve banks u (collateral) 
commercial notes, deposited and held as security by such reserve banks, 
for such reserve notes issued by such reserve banks. 

Did such notes when iasued by such reserve banks become “ cur- 
rency or capital f, There seems to be “a fundamental confusion,” 
and it would be interesting to know just when and where and how 
the change from currency to capital” takes place and what causes 
such change. Does paying interest on such currency when issued and 
loaned by such banks increase its value or stop price inflation when 
paid out for production or improvements? 

It legal-tender currency is issued against a noninterest-bearing 25- 

ear bond and is paid out to labor for services rendered and material 
rnished for internal improvements, would not such currency, after 
paying Living expenses of such labor and anything above cost for such 
material, be “savings,” therefore under your version become “ capi- 
tal,” just as if it bad been borrowed against an interest-bearin 5- 
year 5 Der, cent bond and paid to labor and for material for such im- 
rovement 
z If such noninterest-bearing 25-year bond currency become sayin 
“ capital after paying for material and labor for improvements, could 
not such currency, “ . “capital,” be used afterwards in em- 
loying other labor in producing the things necessary to feed, clothe, 
Reuse, and all things necessary for those that were making improve- 
ments needed for all of the people? 

If such noninterest-bearing 25-year bond currency were full legal 
tender, would it not be a “mechanism” and redeemed each time it 
paseen from “hand to hand,” paid a debt, purchased and paid for 
abor or things produced by labor? 

When the taxpayer paid his annual taxes, sufficient to pay 4 per 
cent annually on such amount borrowed from such Government on 
such noninterest-bearing 25-year bond deposited, would not such cur- 
rency paid by such taxpayer be redeemed through taxation and can- 
Tel apo the receipt of such currency by such Secretary of the 

reasw 

Would not such noninterest-bearing 25-year bond currency circulate 
from “hand to hand” after being paid out to labor and material 
for improvements the same as though it had been borrowed from 
banks issuing it and interest paid on it? Anything “ illusory" about 
such noninterest-bearing 25-year bond currency? 

Legal-tender currency is a necessary factor not only in production 
but in internal improvements. 

Under our system of production and distribution in 1920 we were 


nomical method of 


using, according to the comptroller's sopor; that which was visible, 
of about $31,256,147,000 of bank credits, with about $4,700,000,000 
of national bank, Federal reserve bank, and Federal reserve notes 


used as currency, none of which were 3 tender, but redeemable 
in legal tender, and only about $346,000, of legal tender, which 
were issued by Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War. 

. — vere, ‘eee ” must Agen een aad “ accumulated 
savings o e people.” your version why issue apy more 
national, Federal reserve bank, and Federal reserve notes? 


The people produce products, utilities, and improvements and all 
things necessary for their need. It takes curren to pay for labor 
and material producing, transporting, and distribution. Where 


oo kaa currency come from? Does it not come through an act of 

Such currency should be furnished in amount sufficient for the needs 
of such- States or- subdiyisions. thereof at- cost. Such noninterest- 
bearing 25-year bond currency would be unlike the foreign ‘ irredeem- 
able currencies that you refer to. As such currency would only go 
into circulation when out for services rendered, labor performed 
and material a dollar's worth of value would created 
for Grosz dotan of such currency paid out under such noninterest- 
bearing year bond plan. Such States or subdivisions thereof would 
pay only once the actual cost for all of such public improvements, 
and ea generation would pay in full, through taxation, for such 
improvements which it had created, „ and enjoyed, and not will, 
as an inheritance to — succeeding generation, an interest-bearing debt 
for an improvement that had been worn out and must be made over. 

such noninterest-bearing bond plan it is not proposed to 

create “something out of nothing,“ as you allege, but to furnish a 
currency to 1 gd labor in beautifying and improving when there is 
no demand for such labor in production. If such 2 had been adopted 
when first introduced in Congress on June 15, 1894, just 28 years ago 
to-day, we would have billions of dollars of internal improvements 
to-day in the shape of market roads, ete., that we have not. Such 
labor has been wasted and millions of people now in destitution and 
want. Four million people out of work to-day means, at $3 per day, 
a loss of $12,000,000 per day; means that this Nation's loss in man 
power for the past year has been $3,600,000,000, a sufficient: amount 
to have paid one year’s expenses of such Federal Government, This is 
a low estimate of the loss. 

Would it not have been better to have employed such unemployed 
on public works, which would have given them a purchasing power 
to the extent of such loss in man power that they have not had 
during such idle period? 

Would we not all be enjoying such good roads and other improve- 
2 15 have saved thousands of people from suicide, bankruptcy, 
and ruin? 

If the number of dollars in circulation regulate the value of the 
dollar, and such Federal reserve banks issue and regulate the number 
of dollars to go into circulation, do not such Federal reserve banks, 
under such a system, r te the value thereof? Under s circum- 
stances the Congress, who have the power under the Constitution to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof, have surrendered such 
right to such banks. 

Congress alone shall authorize and direct the coinage and issuance 
of all currencies or moneys; the people do not create currency, but 
do create value, and are paid for services rendered in creating such 
value, with currency coined by the Government and issued ee the 
banks, such currency when loaned by such banks, paid out, represents 
value created, and if made legal tender, is a legal order for goods, 
8 be tendered in payment of goods or debts at any time in the 
uture. 

Congress should furnish such currenc 
the ¢ gers die of the resources of such 
and for all internal improvements, 

Congress should help Alaska to develop the resources of Alaska. 
Alaska needs $100,000,000 for developing the resources and coloniza- 
tion of farmers, ete. Why tax the people of the United States to 
appropriate money for developing Alaska? 

Authorize Alaska to issue a noninterest-bearing 25-year bond for 

„000,000 and let the Government loan by issuing $100,000,000, 
educting $1,000,000 to pay for material, engraving, printing, labor, 
and disbursing, then loan $99.000,000 full legal-tender currency to 
Alaska without interest, with the provision that Alaska must return 
54.000.000 per annum for 25 years. This will enable Alaska to de- 
velop its resources and put people on the farms, 

New York City needs about $218,000.000 for a new subway. Why 
should not New York City issue a 25-year noninterest-bearing bond 
for $220.000,000, deposit such bond with the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, and receive from such Secretary $217,800.000 
in full legal-tender currency, such Secretary retaining 1 per cent— 
$2.200,000—to pay for material, labor, printing, engraving (coining), 
and disbursing of such currency. 

New York would not need to pay any 890 syndicate 3 

e 


at cost without interest for 
tates and subdivisions thereof 


mission, nor pay any interest on such noninterest-bearing -year 
bonds, but pay 4 per cent annually—$8,800,000—for 25 years, either 
by taxing the property of the people of the city of New York, or out 


of the revenues of such subway when completed and in operation. 

The Government would make a small profit in issuing and coining 
such currency. 

Would not such plan be an improvement of what New York City 
did about 12 years ago? 

New York City issued $200,000.000 of 5 r cent 50-year bonds 
for a subway, sold them to the Morgan syndicate, paid such syndi- 
cate a commission and are now paying $10.000.000 per year in inter- 
est, and will pay during the 50-year term $500.000,000 in interest for 
the use of such currency and still owe the principal of $200.000,000. 

If $500.000,000 can be saved to the city of New York on $200,000,000 
och = Phe a subway, would such interest saving be “illusory and 

vial” 

New York has increased its interest-bearing debt from about $1,- 
000,000,000 in 1910 te $1,678,000,000 in 1922. Do you think the 
taxpayers think this increase in is “illusory and trivial“ ? 

noch 2 plan appear to be such a “ persistent fallacy” 

as you a 5 
ould not such production of a subway promote 2 not onl; 
8 that rendered service in building and furnish material for su 
subway 2 

Also a saving to the city of New York of at least 5 per cent in inter- 
est, amount of $11,000, per annum, and make a 5-cent fare possible 


and profitable. 

ter such $217,800,000 has been paid to labor and for material for 
such pro A subway, would not any excess to labor above cost of 
living and profit on such material be “ savings capital" ? 


Could not such “savings capital“ be invested in production? 

Would not such investment an inducement to save? 

Could not such “ savings capital” be invested in a production that 
would be profitable? 

If about $4,000,000,000 in Federal reserve bank notes and reserve 
notes were issued during the period from 1914 to 1920 that were not 
legal tender but were redeemable in legal tender, what harm could 
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have been done if a like amount of full le, tender noninterest-bearing 
Te. bond currency of States or subdivisions thereof were issued 
and 4 per cent of the total amount redeemed annually through taxation 
and canceled as redeemed? 5 

Under our present banking system not only the amount of or volume 
of currency, but the amount of bank credits with it, controls the 
volume of business transactions, and the general price level is deter- 
mined by these three and not by the currency and business transactions 
as zs allege, a contraction of loans, bank credits, Mi the banks o 
82. 24,136,006 and retirement of $1,009,000,000 in Federal reserve 
notes from June 30, 1920, to June 30, 1921, caused a drop in prices 
unparalleled in this country, with bankruptcy, ruin, unemployment, and 
suicides following. 

Your Anti-Saloon League illustration of the effect of “a strong 
stimulant” and applying it to what W during such six-year 
yroaneona period, while fhe country was in the most prosperous condi- 
ion that I have 888 and observed during a business career of 
over 40 years, it is interesting to note some things that happened dur- 


ang pe prosperous period. 

id they not make Liberty bond drives, enlisting the most beautiful 
rls and women of the Nation in enticing people to subscribe for 
iberty bonds “ until it hurt” ! 

When everything else failed, offering kisses from the 76 lips of our 
American beauties if they would only buy. ho could resist the 
sympathetic appeal when they gazed into the sparkling eyes of such 
beauties, especially when they were using “a strong stimulant" ? An 
American could not resist; he would be termed the worst kind of a 
slacker and a pro-German; the bankers even promised, if you would 
buy Liberty bonds, pay down what you could, pay them 8 per cent on 
the note given in 3 of the loan, while you received 4 per cent 
on what you bought, Liberty bonds,” they would carry the loan as 
long as you wanted them to cy it. Did such bankers keep their 
promisea? Ask the millions of the once holders of Liberty bonds; 
when their loans had been called and the bonds had been depreciated 
below 90 per cent by such bankers, the holders and owners were com- 
pelled to let loose, and “ the subject is left exhausted and weakened.” 

The writer is convinced that you are familiar with the kind of 
” stimulant" credit and currency to administer to the confiding public, 
how long they should continue to take it, and just when to shut off 
such “ stimulant” so as to get them into an exhausted and weakened 
condition.“ Your statement that “ the net result is harmful!” is fully 
borne out by your admission, and the way it has worked out is quite 
obvious, particularly those of small means have missed the stimu- 
lant,““ many of them basking in the sunshine and rain in the parks, 
traveling in box cars, engaged in holdups, murders, and, as a last 
resort, suicide; such is now and has been happening since your prede- 
cessor, 5 Houston, with the Federal Reserve Board, at the 
order of the invisible government, used the Anti-Saloon League method 
of amending the Federal reserve act as of April 13, 1920, 2 by 
Ex-President Wilson on such date, and on May 18, 1920, such Federal 
Reserve Board applied the “ Volstead" method of shutting off the 

~“ stimulant,” which produced the foregoing effect. 

It is true that we used such “stimulant” during the six years or 
credits and currencies, from 1914 to 1920, to fasten 824.000.000.000 of 
interest-bearing debt in the shape of Liberty bonds upon the Govern- 
ment; such debt was incurred with labor at $6 per day, wheat $2.40 
per bushel, cotton 40 cents per pound, wool 60 cents per und, and 
other products in proportion, which now must be paid with labor at 
30 per day, wheat $1.20 per bushel, cotton 16 cents per pound, wool 
0 cents per pound. and other products in proportion. 

Was such deflation of such prices in the interest of the producer 
or those that control what you term “ capital“? 

Such bonds have doubled in value, payable in labor or the products 


of labor. 
The way to deflate such holders of such Liberty bonds so as to place 
them on the same level with labor of all kinds that have been deflated 


is for Congress to enact a law authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to have issued a sufficient amount of full legal-tender 
Treasury notes to par such holders of bonds and other interest- 
bearing obligations of the Government as and when they mature. 

Such proposed plan does not contemplate to invest such currency in 
“new enterprises,” but does provide currency for all internal improve- 
ments and homes for its citizens. My mind is clear and has been 
vivid during the past 28 years since 
noninterest-bearing 25-year bond plan. Such currency issued under it, 
being a full legal tender, is not a “cheap” currency and can not he 
worth less than 100 per cent at all times, just as long as the Govern- 
ment lasts. There is no “delusion” in such a plan, as such a full 
legal-tender noninterest-bearing bond currency is far more valuable 
than national bank, Federal reserve bank. and Federal reserve notes, 
as such notes are not a legal tender, can not compel a creditor to 
accept such notes in payment of a judgment; such notes must be 
redeemed or exchanged for legal-tender currency or gold, as such notes 
are only receivable and not legal tender for debts. 

You allege by a continued use of the “stimulant,” “the effects soon 
wear of.” Just as long as such banks kept discounting commercial 

aper; “a stimulant "—credits—of the people, they were fully employed, 

ut on May 18, 1920, when such Federal Reserve Board sent out the 
obeyed, shut off bank credits—the 
“ stimulant’ —and left 4.000.000 of labor in an “exhausted and 
weakened condition. Such was the conspiracy hatched by the in- 
visible government who gare orders to Secretary Houston and such 
Federal Reserve Board, and through the amendment to the Federal 


first conceived the idea of a 


order to deflate, such order bein 


bank credits—but instead made all pay up that could pay; shone aes 
ose that cou 


2 outlined. 

It certainly is a sad but true picture. 

I have given it to the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House,.as outlined to you, in my hearing to such committee on April 
20, 1922. and will file with each member of such committee a copy of 
this co ndence, also a copy to the President, as he promised me 
on April 14. 1922, when I appealed to him to support such noninterest- 
bearing 25-year bond plan; at such time he promised to give it serious 
consiaeration and by his referring it to the Treasury Department for 
consideration, proves that he has t his word. 

It is pleasing to note that after 28 years’ effort on my part for such 
noninterest-bearing bond plan that two of the most prominent men in 
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this country are 9 the principle of such noninterest-bearin 
bond plan, Messrs. Henr: ‘ord and Thomas A. Edison applying su 
plan to the financing of Muscle Shoals property. 

The issue is a noninterest-bearing 25-year bond currency, issued by 
the States and subdivisions thereof, coined by the Federal verument, 
at cost to the people; or, interest-bearing bond currency, issued by the 
banks, coined by the Federal Government, at cost to such banks. 


PEOPLE VERSUS BANKS, 


Under such noninterest-bearing Under such 
25-year bond plan the peop ave bearing bond 
such interest on such noninterest- taxed by suc 
bearing bonds deposited with such ment to interest to such 
Government as security for such banks on such Government inter- 
currency issued thereon, and also est-bearing bonds deposited as se- 
saves the interest on such cur- curity for currency issued by such 
rency issued and when being banks. The people are again 

taxed by such States and subdi- 
visions thereof to pay such banks 
interest for the use of such cur- 
rency, borrowed on such State and 
subdivision interest-bearing bonds, 
when such currency is being used. 


present interest- 
lan the le are 
Federa vern- 


Mr. Secretary, you are a sworn officer of the Government, just as 
rye so as the ief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
ates. 


You should construe such noninterest-bearing 25-year bond 
plan as outlined in H. R 4576 and herein, to the best interest of the 

ople as a whole, according to your conscience; this is a proposed 
aw, against one now in force, but it should not prejudice your judg- 
ment and decision. 

I hope that I have been able to convince you of the justness and 
necessity of such noninterest-bearing 25-year bond plan, so that you 
may make a favorable report to the President, thereby start on the 
way the framers of the Constitution of the United States and such 
thirteen States intended, when such States surrendered such right to 
oon Sones to the Congress, and when such States ratified such Con- 
stitution. 7 

Respectfully submitted. 


Yours truly, Jacon S, Coxey, Sr. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, June 30, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. j 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12120. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Mis- 
souri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1159). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 12121. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1160). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12092. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across 
the Red River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1161). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Disposi- 
tion of Useless Executive Papers. H. Report 1168. A report on 
the disposition of useless papers in the Treasury Department. 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10847. A 
bill for the relief of Jacob Dietch; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 1165). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10848, A 
bill for the relief of Estella W. Dougherty; without amendment 
$ Rept. No. 1166). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12170) to revive and reenact the act entitled “ An act to author- 
ize the commissioners of Lycoming County, Pa., and their suc- 
cessors in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna River from the foot of Arch Street, in the city 
of Williamsport, Lycoming County, Pa., to the borough of Du- 
boistown, Lycoming County, Pa.,“ approved August 11, 1916, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 12220) extending the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the act of May 30, 1908, to all homestead or 
desert-land entries of land within the former Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, in Montana; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 12221) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call an international conference to 
improve the Gregorian calendar and recommend for universal 
adoption a common calendar to be used in the reckoning of 
calendar dates and in regulation of time throughout the world; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 366) 
releasing all claims of the United States in respect to Govern- 
ment-owned equipment loaned to the John Ohlinger Post, No. 
547, of the American Legion, at Portsmouth, Iowa, and de- 
stroyed by fire; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAW: Resolution (H. Res. 392) requesting the Sec- 
retary of War to transmit certain facts to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. PRINGEY ; Resolution (H. Res. 898) directing the 
Attorney General to make an immediate investigation of the 
school fund of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 12222) granting six months’ 
gratuity pay to Stansfield A. and Elizabeth G. Fuller; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 12223) for the relief of 
Louis Leavitt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12224) granting a 
pension to Nettie Mowry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12225) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry E. Kiste; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 12226) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth G. Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylyania: A bill (H. R. 12227) 
granting a pension to Michael V. Murray; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 12228) granting a pension to 
Nelson Stover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A-bill (H. R. 12229) for the relief of the 
Standard Oil Co. at Savannah, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 12230) granting a pension 
to David Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 12231) granting a pension to 
Ida Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 12232) granting a pension 
to Gillis W. Webb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res. 895) for the relief of 
the widow of M. R. Blumenberg; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6116. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution passed 
unanimously in the annual session of the Universalist churches 


of Ohio at New Madison, June 22, relative to the sale of in- 
toxleating liquors on board ships flying the United States flag; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

6117: By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Accountants’ Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, Calif., in opposition to the dissolution 
of the Southern Pacific and Central Pacific railroads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Fereign Commerce. 

6118. Also, petition of the Sacramento (Calif.) Clearing House 
Association, in opposition to the dissolution of the Southern 
Pacific and Central Pacific railroads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6119. Also, petition of Board of Directors of Chamber of Com- 
merce of Exeter, Calif., protesting against the dissolution of the 
Southern Pacific and Central Pacific railroads ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6120. By Mr. JAMES: Resolution adopted at the thirty-third 
annual convention of the Finnish Lutheran Church of America, 
at Negaunee, Mich., on June 8, 1922, indorsing the present ad- 
ministration in its enforcement of the Volstead law, also in its 
attitude toward enforcing the manufacture and sale of light 
wine and beer; resolution signed by J. H. Jasberg, Alfred Haapa- 
nen, and John Wargelin, committee on resolutions; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

6121. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of National Republican Club, 
New York City, N. X., urging the passage of the ship subsidy 
bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

6122. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of 139 citizens of the 
third congressional district of Virignia, protesting against the 
so-called Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

6123. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of B. R. Buckingham, direc- 
tor bureau of educational research, the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, opposing the Johnson bill (H. R. 10860) and 
the Shortridge bill (S. 3403); to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

6124. Also, petition of board of supervisors of Sacramento 
County, State of California, protesting against the separation 
of the Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Railread systems; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
6125. Also, petitions of Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, 
Red Bluff; Corning Chamber of Commerce, Corning; Board of 
Trustees, city of Corning; and Yuba County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Marysville, all in the State of California, protesting 
against the separation of the Southern Pacific and Central 
Pacific Railroad systems; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6126. Also, petitions of Yuba County Farm Bureau, by ©. 0. 
Mann, president, of Marysville; San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, San Francisco; Northern California Counties As- 
sociation, of Redding, all in the State of California, protesting 
against the separation of the Southern Pacific and Central 
Pacific Railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6127. By Mr. RIDDICK: Petition of citizens of Livingston, 
Mont., urging passage of Towner-Sterling bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

6128. Also, petition of citizens of Garfield County, Mont., 
expressing opposition to Senate bill 1948, which provides for 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

6129. Also, petition of citizens of Valier, Mont., expressing 
opposition to House bills 9753 and 4388, and Senate bill 1948, 
or any other Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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